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K ABZEE'L  C^KVn^ :  BoMrtXt^X,  Kafiwt^K^ 
KmfimniK;  Alex.  Ka<r«<4X:  Cabseel,  Capsaef), 
mtv  of  tile  **  cities  "  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah ;  the  first 
Kimed  in  the  enumeration  of  thoee  next  Edom,  and 
■piMreotlj  the  farthest  south  (Josh.  xr.  21). 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  significa  **  collected  by 
Ciod,**  and  may  be  compared  with  JOKTHEEL,  the 
•ame  bestowed  by  the  Jews  on  an  Edomite  citT. 
Kabseel  is  memorable  as  the  natire  place  of  the 
|:rmt  liero  BENAiAii-ben-Jehoiada,  in  connexion 
with  whom  it  is  twice  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 

I  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the  captirity  it  was  rein- 
hahit<>d  by  the  Jews,  and  appears  as  Jekabzeel. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon— as 
EmB^rfiK  and  Capaeel ;  the  first  time  by  F^usebius 
only,  and  apparently  ooofbunded  with  Carmel,  un- 
less the  odojecture  of  Le  Clerc  in  his  notes  on  the 
pBLssa^^  be  accepted,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  site  of  Elijah's  sleep  and  vision,  between  Beer- 
<tirhn.  and  Hoit?b.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
be*«  di^cover«d  in  modem  times.  [G.] 

KA  DESH.  KADESH  BAR'NEA  (BH^, 

Ppa  Cn:j:  KtUiris,  KdZris  Baprhf  Kc(5i|f  tow 
Eaptrfi  \ .  This  place,  th^  scene  of  M  iriaro  's  death ,  was 
the  furthest  pdiiit  to  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 
their  d:re<.*t  road  to  Canaan  ;  it  was  also  that  whence 
the  «pj«E  were  sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the 
l^^f'ltf  broke  out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their 
strictly  T<nal  term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii. 
:*.  Jo.'xiv.  29-a3,  xx.  1  ;  Deut.  ii.  14).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  term  '*  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to 
i'Zoitj  a  **  city,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  application 
U'  a  Tv^ion.  in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly, 
and  KwlAih-BameA  probably,  indicates  a  precise 
spnt.  Thus  Kaile:*h  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of 
tn«  Bfime  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by 
>hur  ,<i<^n.  XX.  1\  Shur  is  possibly  the  same  as 
>:l»i^r.  **  which  is  before  Kgypt'*  (xxv.  18 ;  Josh. 

II  1.  > ;  Jer.  ii.  18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
wii  Le:  uesfi  on  which  the  people  emerged  from  the 
psMu^n^  of  the  Rvd  Sea.  [Shur.]  **  Betweni  Ka- 
dflMi  and  Bered  "  is  another  indication  of  the  site  of 
K%i>»h  as  an  eMtem  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  | 
pDiat  sn  fixeii  is  **  ti*c  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur" 
V.  7  \.  and  the  range  of  limits  b  narroweil  by  se- 
^rrtiiiff  th«  we»tem  otie  not  so  far  to  the  we^t,  while 
!/■<  caatem  ooe,  Kaicah,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we 
*Wire  Kadcih  as  the  point  to  whifh  the  tbn.y  ot| 
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Chedorlaomer  "  returned  " — a  word  which  does  not 
imply  that  they  had  prerioosly  visited  it,  but  that 
it  lay  in  the  direction,  aa  riewed  from  Mount  Sdr 
and  Pwmn  mentioned  next  before  it,  which  wai 
that  of  the  uoint  from  which  Chedorlaomer  had 
come,  vix.  tne  Morth.  CSiedorlaomer,  it  seena^ 
coming  down  by  the  easteni  shore  of  the  Dead  Set 
smote  the  Zuxims  (Ammon,  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii. 
20),  and  the  Emims  (Moab,  Dent.  ii.  11),  and  the 
HoritoB  in  Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  tea, 
unto  "  El-Paran  that  is  by  the  wilderness."  He 
drove  these  Horitas  over  the  Arabah  into  the  EU 
Tlh  region.  Then  *'  retomed,"  •'. «.  went  north- 
ward to  Kadesh  and  Hazaxon  Tamar,  or  Engedi 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  In  Gen.  xiv.  7 
Kadesh  ia  identified  with  En-Mishpi^,  the  **  foun- 
tain of  judgment,"  and  is  connected  witii  Tamar,  or 
Haxaxon  Tamar,  just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the 
comparatively  late  book  of  Exekiel,  aa  designed  to 
mark  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  drawn  through 
them  and  terminating  seaward  at  the  '*  River  to,* 
or  "  toward  the  Great  Sea."  Precisely  thua  staLds 
Kadesh -Bamea  in  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joahua 
(comp.  Exek.  xlvii.  1&,  xlviii.  28 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Josh.  XV.  3).  Unless  then  we  are  prepared  to  make 
a  double  Kadesh  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems  idle 
with  Keland  {Palestma^  p.  114-7)  to  distinguish 
the  **  En-Mishpat,  wliich  is  Kadesh,"  from  that  to 
which  the  spies  returned.  For  there  is  an  identity 
about  all  the  connexions  of  the  two,  which,  if  not 
conclusive,  will  compel  us  to  abandon  all  possible 
inquiries.  This  holds  especially  as  regards  Ptiran 
and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  being  the  eastern 
limit  of  a  region,  and  also  of  being  the  first  point  of 
importance  found  by  ChedorkMimer  on  passing  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  strik- 
ingly similar  manner  we  have  the  limits  of  a  routes 
apparently  a  well-known  one  at  the  time,  indicated 
by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount  Seir,  Kadesh-Bamea, 
in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance  between  the  extremes 
being  fixed  at  "  11  days'  journey,"  or  about  165 
miles,  allowing  15  miles  to  an  aversge  day's 
journey.  This  is  one  element  for  determining  the 
site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course  the  position  ef 
Horeb  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  spies  retui-ned  is  '*  Kadesh"  simply,  >n 
Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected  with 
the  '*  wilderness  of  Paran;"  yet  the  **wildemew 
of  Zin"  stands  in  near  conjunction,  as  the  pdnl 
whence  the  *<  leareh  "  of  the  spies  commenced  (ve/. 
2 1).     Again,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8,  we  find  that  it  wm 
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from  Kadeih-narnea  that  the  misftion  of  the  spies 
commenoed,  and  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the 
same  event  in  Deat.  i.  19,  and  ix.  23,  the  name 
'*  Farnca"  is  also  added.  Thus  fiir  there  seems  no 
rMsMnable  doabt  of  the  identity  of  this  Kadesh  with 
thit  of  Qeneids.  Again,  in  Num.  zx.,  we  find  the 
people  encamped  in  Kadesh  ftfler  rraching  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin.  For  the  question  whether  this  was 
a  8ecx>nd  visit  (suppoaing  the  Kadesh  identical  with 
that  of  the  spies),  or  a  continued  occupancy,  see  | 
Wilderness  OF  Wandering.  The' mention  ofj 
the  '*  wildemem  of  Zin"  is  in  fuvour  of  the  identity 
of  this  place  with  that  of  Num.  xiii.  The  reasons 
which  seem  to  have  fostered  a  oontj-ary  opinion  ai-e 
the  abMuce  of  water  (ver.  2^  and  the  position  as- 
signed—"in  the  uttermost  of"  the  **  border"  of 
Edom.  Yet  the  murmuring  seems  to  have  arisen, 
or  to  have  been  more  intense  on  aooonnt  of  their 
having  encamped  there  in  the  expectaticu  of  finding 
water ;  which  affords  again  a  presumption  of  iden- 
tity. Further,  "the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by 
the  coast  of  Edom "  (Num.  xzxiv.  3 ;  Josh,  xv.) 
destroys  any  presumption  to  the  contrary  arising 
from  that  position.  Jerome  cleaily  knows  of  but  one 
and  the  same  Kadesh — '*  where  Moses  smote  the 
rock,"  where  "  Miriam's  monument,"  he  says, "  was 
still  shown,  and  where  Cbedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amalek."  It  is  true  Jerome  gires  a  d\an 
tinct  article  oo  KMiqs,  KwBa  ^  wiyii  riff  npi- 
o-ucs^  t>.  En-mishpat,*  but  only  perhaps  in  order  to 
record  the  fountain  as  a  distinct  local  fact.  The 
apparent  ambiguity  of  the  position,  first,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  or  in  Paran;  and  secondly  in 
that  of  Zin,  ia  no  real  increase  to  the  difficulty. 
For  whether  thete  tFMta  were  contiguous,  and  Ka- 
desh on  their  ocmimon  border,  or  ran  into  each 
otlier,  and  embraced  a  oomrooo  territory,  to  which 
the  name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended  sense,  might 
be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  wilderness  of  Poi-an 
commences.  Num.  z.  12,  where  that  of  Sinai  ends, 
and  that  it  extends  to  the  point,  whence  in  ch.  xiii. 
the  spies  set  out,  though  the  only  positive  identiti- 
catioQ  cf  Kadesh  with  it  is  that  in  xiii.  26,  when 
on  their  return  to  rejoin  Moies  they  come  '*  to  the 
wildemeM  of  Pkran,  to  Kadesh."  Paran  then  was 
evidently  the  gmtnl  name  of  the  great  tract  south  | 
of  Palestine,  coamencing  soon  after  Sinai,  as  the 
people  advanced  northwards, — that  perhaps  now 
known  as  thedesert  Et' Tlh,  Hence,  when  the  spies 
are  retoming  $outhward$  they  return  to  Kadesh, 
viewed  as  In  the  wilderness  oif  Paran ;  though,  in 
the  same  chapter,  when  starting  nurthwaids  on 
their  journey,  they  commence  from  that  of  Zin.  It 
seems  almost  to  follow  thai  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
must  have  overlapped  thai  of  Puran  on  the  north  side; 
•r  moit,  if  they  were  parallel  and  lay  respectively  east 
and  west,  have  had  a  farther  extension  northwarda 
than  this  laiter.  In  the  designation  of  the  southern 
bwder  of  the  Israelites  also,  it  is  oliservable  thai 
the  wilderaMB  of  Zin  is  mentioned  as  a  limit,  but 
nowben  thai  of  Plaran^  (Num.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  zv. 
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1),  nnkas  the  dwelling  of  Ishn^ael  "in  the  wilder 
ne^s  of  Paran"  (Gen.  xxi.  21)  indicat4>s  that,  oo 
the  wer^em  portion  of  the  southern  holder,  whi(4i 
tlie  stoiy  of  Hagar  indicates  as  his  dwelling-p1a(*e* 
the  Par*n  nomenclature  prevailed. 

If  it  be  allowed,  in  the  dearth  of  positive  te^^t*- 
mony,  to  follow  great  natural  boundaries  in  sncrgest- 
ing  an  answer  tid  the  question  of  the  situation  of 
these  adjacent  or  perhaps  overlapping  wildernesses,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Kiepert's  map  (in  iiobin- 
son,  vol.  i. ;  see  also  Russeger  s  map  of  the  name 
region),  that  the  Arabah  itself  and  the  plateau  west- 
ward of  it  are,  when  we  leave  out  the  commonly 
so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  (here  considered  as  c<ir« 
reHponding  in  its  wider  or  northerly  (wi-tion  to  *'  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai"),  tlie  two  pait*  of  the  whole 
r^on  most  strongly  partitioned  oti'  from  and  con« 
tnLsted  with  one  another.  On  this  western  plateau 
is  indeed  superimpnRi>d  another,  no  less  clear!  r 
maiked  out,  to  judge  from  the  map,  as  distinct 
from  the  fonner  as  this  from  the  Ambah ;  but 
this  higher  ground,  it  will  be  further  seen,  probably 
coiresponds  with  "  the  mountain  of  the  Araorites." 
The  Arabah,  and  its  limiting  hairier  of  high  ground* 
on  the  western  side,  difl'er  by  about  400  or  bi)0  feet 
in  elevation  at  the  part  where  Robinson,  advancing 
from  Petra  towards  Hebron,  ascended  that  barrier 
by  the  pa«8  el  Kh&rdr,  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Arabali  the  regularity  of  this  bamer  is  much  bit>ken 
by  tlie  great  wadys  which  converge  thither;  but 
from  its  edge  at  el  KhUrdr  the  great  floor  stretches 
westward,  with  no  gi«it  intenniption  of  elevation, 
if  we  omit  the  siipeiimposed  plateau,  to  the  Kgyp- 
tian  frontier,  and  northward  to  Rhinocolura  and  Gaza. 
Speaking  of  it  apparently  from  the  point  of  view  at 
el  KhUrdr,  Robinson  (ii.  586-7)  sap  it  is  **  not 
exactly  a  table-land,  but  a  higher  tract  of  country, 
forming  the  finit  of  the  sevei-al  steps  or  offsets  into 
which  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  is 
dinded."  It  is  now  known  as  the  wilderness  Et^ 
7Vi.  A  general  description  of  it  occurs  in  Robinson 
(i.  261-2),  together  with  a  mention  of  the  several 
travellers  who  had  then  previously  visited  it :  its 
configuration  is  given,  >6. 294.  If  this  J^f- 71^  region 
represent  the  wiklemess  of  Paran,  then  tlie  Arabah 
itself,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  south-western  exti^emity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
stand  for  the  wUdemess  of  Zin.  The  superimposed 
plateau  has  an  eastern  border  converging,  towards 
the  north,  with  that  of  the  general  elevated  tract 
on  which  it  stands,  %.  e.  with  the  western  borrier 
aforesaid  of  the  Arabah.  but  losing  towards  itM  higher 
or  northern  extremity  its  elevation  and  pi-efdseness, 
in  propoi-tion  as  the  general  tract  on  which  it  stands 
appears  to  rise,  till,  near  the  S.W.  curve  of  the 


varions  stages  of  the  march,  we  ind  lespcctively  ai 
follows: — 

Hebrew. 


Greek. 

^f^iuf  '%ixft  mm.  ian^toM  w  r^c  if^iuv  S«r, 


*  inotber  sbtnt  arttole  of  Jerome^  apparently 
referred  to  by  Stanley  (&  4  F.  98  note),  as  reUting 
Ukev.'Ise  to  En-mlshpot,  should  seem  to  mean  sraae- 
IMn;  whoUy  difllereat,  vis.,  the  well  of  Isaoe  and ;  /kAov  cif  ri)v  <pw«or  •■pcy  «vti^  hm  KoA^c. 

Utr.eleoh  in  Gerar:  ip*mp  mpmrnt  tit  in  pvr  ion  I  ^ 

K^^i}  IP^plar  {fuUmt  iudieU)  ankaviUni  ir  rg  Ttpm-  I  The  LXX.  would  make  them  approach  the  wildcmcM 
rvtx .  I  of  Sin  first,  and  that  of  Paran  secondly,  thus  reversing 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  Interpolatioa  ia  the  LXX.,  j  tke  elfeot  of  the  above  ohserTations. 

or  (aa  seems  leas  probable)  omission  in  the  present        •  Galled,  at  least  throughout  a  portion  of  its  course. 
Deb.  text  of  Norn.  ssxUL  ]>•,  where,  in  foUowing  the  !  JtM  W  Be^dnih, 
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VmA  Sm,  Uk  higber  pUtean  and  the  genenl  tnct 

•Pfwar  to  bitiiid.  The  oonreifency  in  question  ariaee 

fi^MB  thv  graeral  tract  haring,  on  its  eastern  side, 

t.  #.  whm  it  is  to  the  Aiabah  a  western  limit,  a 

barrier  running  more  nearly  N.  and  S.  than  that  of 

the  superimpoeed  plateau,  which  runs  about  E.N.E. 

and  W.S.W.     ThU  highest  of  the  two  steps  on 

whkh  this  tenaoe  stands  is  described  bj  Williams 

(/A)/y  Ciiyt  i.  46:\A),  who  approached  it  fh>m 

HcbroD— the  oppotute  direction  to  that  in  which 

Hofainsoo,  mounting  towards  Hebron  by  the  higher 

•MB  £'«-^/<iA,'*  came  upon  it— as  *'  a  gigantic  na- 

tunU  rampart  of  lofly  mountains,  which  we  could 

distinctly  inm  ibr  many  miles*  E.  and  W.  of  the 

spot  on  which  we  stooJ,  whose  predpitoiis  promon- 

toriei  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it  were  bastions  of 

Cyclopean  architecture,  jutted  forth   in  irregular 

«Mm  fit>m  the  mountain-barrier  into  the  southern 

wudnness,  a  confused  chaos  of  chalk." '    Below  the 

trsTcUer  lay  the  Wadif  Murreh,  running  into  that 

talM  EUFUtrth^  identifying  the  spot  with  that  de- 

wribed  by  Robinson  (ii'.  587)  as  **  a  formidable 

bsm9  supporting  a  third  plateau  "  (reckoning  ap- 

lamtlr  the  Arabah  as  one),  rising  on  the  other, 

i  t.  northern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh,     But 

tbcwathem  face  of  thb  highest  plateau  is  a  still 

wun  strongly  defined  wall  of  mountains.      The 

Imelit«s  must  probably  hare  fiiced  it,  or  wandered 

■kcHT  it,  St  some  period  of  their  advance  from  the 

viUeneM  of  Sinai  to  the  more  northern  desert  of 

PlvuL  There  is  no  sudi  boldly-marked  line  of  clitTs 

Mitkof the  Et-Jthutd  Et-Odjmsh  ranges,  except 

[^rhspi  Mount  Seir,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Arabah. 

There  b  a  strongly  marked  expression  in  Deut.  i. 

"•  18, 20,  •*  the  mountain  of  the  Amtrites,"  which 

bndei  those  of  Seir  and  Hor,  is  the  only  one  men- 

tiMNd  by  name  after  Sinai,  and  which  is  there  closely 

Moated  with   Kadesh  Bnmea.     The  wilderness 

(thrtofParaa)  "great  and  terrible,''  which  they 

P>*«d  through  after  quitting  Horeb  (rers.  6,  7, 

!>),  WM  •*  by  the  way  of*  this  ••  mountain  of  the 

Aissrites.**     "  We  came,**  says  Moses,  **  to  Kadesh 

i;  and  I  said  unto  you,  ye  are  come  unto  the 

1  of  the  Amorites.**     Also  in  ver.  7,  the 

Bt  territories  of  this  mountain-region  seem 

*>t  obarurdT  intimated ;  we  have  the  Shephelah 

^"Hm")  and  the   Arabsh   ("vale**),   with   the 

**  kill"  (•«  hill-country  of  Judah  ** )  between  them  ; 

■■4  ''the  South  "  is  added  as  that  debateable  out. 

^!^  rrpoa,  in  which  the  wilderness  strives  with 

t^  inroads  of  life  and  culture.    There  is  no  natural 

'**^>v  to  correspond  so  well  to  this  mountain  of 

^  Amorites  as  this  smaller  higher  plateau  super- 

's*?**!  on  Ei'T^f  forming  the  watershed  of  the 

••»  jTOit  systems  of  wadys,  thooe  north-westward 

•*•»!»  the  great  Wadtf-el-Arish^  and  those  nortb- 

*>!«trd  towards  the  Wady  Jerdtfth  and  the  great 

^idy'ti^e<h.     Indeed,  in  these  converging  imdy- 

T^^Qs  on  either  side  <^*  the  "  mountain,*' we  have 

*  'it'nt-oMitinuation  of  the  same  configuration  of 

•«»tf7.  which   the  Shephehdi  and  Arabah  with 

t^r  interpoeed  watersheiiding   highlands  present 

Wl>er  north.     And  even  as  the  name  Akabah 

■  phinjy  continued  from  the  Jordan  valley,  so  ae 

^BMiD  the  great  arid  trough  between  tlie  Deai^ 

SisiDd  Elath;  80  perhaps  the  Shefelah  ("  vale'^ 


'  There  are  three  nearly  parallel  passes  leading  to 
^  <iae  level :  this  i^  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 
^^<tbert  {Mn»f,  ii.  441-3)  appears  to  have  Uken  the 
*>»  path  ;  B«Ttoa  that  on  the  W.  side,  Xi  Yemtn. 

*  Ih«  M  ualy  tlie  direction,  or  apparent  direetioa, 
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might  naturally  be  viewed  as  continued  to  the 
*•  river  of  Egypt."  And  thus  the  ••  mountain  of  the 
Amorites"  would  merely  continue  the  mountain- 
mass  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  as  furming  paii 
of  the  land  "  which  the  l^rd  our  God  doth  give 
unto  us.*'  The  south-western  angle  of  this  higher 
pUteau  is  well  defined  by  the  blufi  peak  of 
Jebei  'Ardif,  standing  in  about  30^  22'  N.,  by 
34^  30'  E.  Assuming  the  region  from  Wady 
Feirctn  to  the  Jebel  Mousa  as  a  general  basis 
for  the  position  of  Horeb,  nothing  fiurther  south 
than  this  Jebel  'Ardif  appeaiis  to  give  the  neoes* 
lary  distance  fVom  it  for  Kadesh,  nor  would  any 
point  on  the  west  side  of  the  western  face  of  this 
mountain  region  suit,  until  we  get  quite  high  up 
towards  Beersheba.  Nor,  if  any  site  in  this  direo- 
tion  is  to  be  chosen,  is  it  easy  to  account  for  *'  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  "  being  mentioned  as  it  is,  Deut. 
i.  2,  apparently  as  the  customary  route  **  from 
Horeb**  thither.  But  if,  as  further  reasons  will 
suggest,  Kadesh  hiy  probably  near  the  S.W.  curve 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  "  Mount  Seir'*  will  be  with- 
in sight  on  the  E.  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  "from  Horeb"  thither.  This  mountain 
region  is  in  Kiepert's  map  laid  down  as  the  territory 
of  the  AzAzimehf  but  is  said  tn  be  so  wild  and 
rugged  that  the  Bedouins  of  all  other  tribes  ivoid 
it,  nor  has  any  road  ever  traversed  it  (Robinson, 
i.  186).  Across  this  then  there  was  no  pass;  the 
choice  of  routes  lay  between  the  road  which  leading 
from  Klath  to  Gaza  and  the  Shephelah,  passes  to 
the  west  of  it,  and  that  which  ascendb  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Arabah  by  the  Ma'aleh 
Akrabbim  towards  Hebron.  The  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  Israelites  took  this  latter  course  are. 
that  if  they  had  taken  the  western,  Beersheba  woula 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  natural  route  of  their 
first  attempted  att-ick  ( Robinson,  i.  187).  It  would 
also  have  brought  them  too  near  to  the  huid  of  the 
Philistines,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Divine 
purpose  that  they  should  avoid.  But  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  country,  scantily  as  they  are  noticed 
in  Num.,  are  in  favour  of  the  eastern  route  from 
the  Arabah  and  E^d  Sea. 

One  site  fixed  on  for  Kade^h  is  the  Am  es  Sftry^ 
^h  on  the  south  side  of  this  **  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  thei*efore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands  and 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  463-8)  argue  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  JeM  Helal,  where 
they  foimd  "  a  large  smgle  mass  or  small  hill  of  solid 
rock,  a  spur  of  ti^  mountain  to  the  north  of  it, 
immediately  rising  above  it,  the  only  visible  naked 
rock  in  thie  whole  district."  They  found  salient 
water  rushing  from  this  rock  into  a  basin,  but  soon 
losing  itself  in  the  sand,  and  a  grand  space  for  the 
encampment  of  a  host  <m  the  S.W.  side  of  it.  In 
fovour  of  it  they  allege,  1,  the  name  KIklia  or 
K^des,  pronounced  in  English  Kddddse  or  Kiklddse, 
as  being  exactly  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Kadesh  ;  2,  the  position,  in  the  line  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah ;  3,  the  correspondence  with 
the  order  of  the  places  mentioned,  especially  the 
places  Adar  and  Armon,  which  these  travellers  re- 
cognise in  Adeirat  and  Aseimeh,  otherwise  (as  in 


of  the  range  at  the  spot,  its  general  one  being  as  above 
stated.     Bee  the  maps. 

'  So  Robinson,  before  ascending,  remarks  (ii.  58A} 
that  the  hills  consisted  of  chalky  stone  and  coiigCo- 
n  erate. 

B  2 
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RieT>Ml*s  mnp)  Kaikirnt  aod  Kawimch  ;  4,  iU  po- 
fitjon  «ritH  regart*  ti)  Jgbei  el-Haltd^  orJehel  fffiiat; 
S,  iU  pcHfitioD  min  n^gurd  to  th«  mouTitain  of  U'Le 
Aioonttt  (which  th«ry  accm  to  identify  wjtli  the 
iB€9Um  fiice  of  the  |»ljit^u)  ]  ti,  it*  sitiintioD  *nth 
n^rd  to  the  grmd  S.W.  rout^  to  Polestiue  hj 
BMr-Uhni-roi  fj-om  Ej^ypt ;  7,iU  distance  fmtn  Siuai* 
tod  the  gvH>due»  of  the  w&j  thither ;  8,  the  h<xx?ftsi- 
bllitf  of  Mount  Hor  fiom  this  region.  Of  these, 
2,  4,  5«  and  B»  seefn  of  tio  weight  ;<  1  i«  a  good  deal 
weakfued  by  the  facl  that  some  vuch  imme  fteems 
to  liave  a  wiile  mnge*'  in  thia  region  ;  3  u  of  con- 
aide  rable  foioe,  but  >«^mt  overbalftnced  by  the  tact 
that  the  whole  pnsitiun  seem*  too  hr  we«t;  ar^- 
mentft  G  and  7  rather  tend  against  thnii  for  the  vit*w 
hi  question,  axiy  we*t«ni  route  betug  urdikeiy  (see 
teit  ftbore),  and  the  "  goodncj**'  of  tlie  road  not 
being  dlflCO?emble»  but  latKer  the  revei'se,  from  the 
Moiaic  nroord.  But,  al>ove  all,  how  would  this 
ooconl  witli  **  the  way  of  Mount  S«ir  '*  being  that 
fnm  Siiuii  to  Kade»h  Bamtt ?  (Dent.  i.  2J 

Jn  the  map  to  iJobimou't  lnurt  edition*  a  Jebfl  d 
Kudeis  !•  given  on  the  authority  of  Abftken.  But 
this  *pot  would  be  too  far  to  the  weit  for  the  fised 
point  inteiidol  tc  IVut.  i.  2  a&  (£ji/i(»h  Bamen, 
Still,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  r«>gion  f^ndefr- 
vouned  to  be  identified  wth  the  **  nKiunhuii  of  the 
Amorttefi/'  it  may  be  a  geneml  testimony  to  th« 
pivvalenoe  of  the  name  Kade^h  within  certain 
iimiU ;  which  is  further  supported  by  the  obis 
givtn  beJow  Q*), 

The  iodlcaiions  of  localtty  strongly  point  to  a  site 
nmr  where  th^e  moonbiln  of  the  Amorites  deaoendi 
to  the  low  region  of  the  Arobah  and  Dead  Sen. 
7WI  Arad  Is  perhaps  ivi  cleskf  a  local  monument  of 
the  event  of  Nnm.  »i.  1,  as  we  can  exf^^ct  to 
find.  [Ar*d].  *•  The  Crniarmitish  king  of  Anid 
found  that  Ifiinel  was  coming  **  by  the  way  of  the 
«pi«a/'  and  **  fought  aguin^t"  and  •*  took  fomc  of 
them  piiMjners/*  The  subsequent  defeat  of  this 
king  if  clearly  csonnccted  witli  the  pas*  Es-Sifn^ 
between  which  and  the  Teil  Arad  a  line  drawn 
ought  to  give  us  tlie  direction  of  route  intended 
by  »•  hy  the  way  of  thespiw;'*  act'oi^inf^y,  within 
a  djiy'i  jourtjfy  on  either  tide  of  thia  Line  pn>- 
duced  towaidiA  tlie  Arabnh,  Kadftsh-Bamea  should 
besought  for.  [Horjiah],  Nmily  the  tame  ground 
Appeal's  to  have  been  the  loene  of  the  previou*  div 
oomtitui-e  of  the  UmeliteK  rebelliously  attempting 
to  fotice  their  way  by  this  pa«&  to  ooeupy  the 
*' mountain'*  where  'Hhe  Amalekit«a  and  Amo- 
rite*  "  were  **  befoj-e  them  "  (Num*  xIf.  45  ;  Judg, 
i.  17  1 ;  furthej-,  however,  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
been  **in  Seir  *'  (Deut.  I.  4i).  Now.  whether  we 
admit  or  not  with  Stanley  (S.  4'  P-  94  note)  that 
Eldom  had  at  this  period  no  territory  wett  of  the 
Amhah,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  yet  there  cam 
be  no  roam  for  doubt  that  *^  tlie  inountnin  of  tht* 
Aroontea"    must  at  any  rate  be  taken  as   their 
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western  limit.  Hence  the  overthrow  in  Sdr 
must  be  east  of  that  mountain,  or,  at  funheat. 
its  aifitcrn  ed^e.  The  *'Seir"  fllkded  to  may  J 
the  we*tem  edge  of  the  Ambnh  below  the  £*-  " 
pftR3,  When  thus  driven  bnck,  they  *' abode  J 
Kudesh  many  dxiys"  (Deut,  i,  46).  Tlie  dty, 
ther  we  prefer  Kadrsh  simply,  or  Kadai>b-B 
VL&  its  {leiii|i;;uationf  cannot  have  bdonged  to 
Amoriies,  lor  these  after  their  ridory  would  { 
biibly  have  disputed  posMsssion  of  it ;  uor  eoittd  fit 
if  plainly  Amoritbh,  hare  been  '■  in  the  ntlermoat 
of  the  border  "  of  Kdom.  It  mny  be  conjectured 
that  it  lay  in  the  dcljuteable  ground  between  Ibe 
Amoiites  and  Edoin,  which  the  Israelites  in  a  eic»* 
sage  of  courtesy  to  Bdom  might  naturally  ^Mxga  to 
the  latter,  and  that  it  was  pod»ibly  then  oocup^  IB 
fai't  by  neither,  but  hy  a  remnant  of  those  Horiir" 
whom  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  1*2)  dislodged  from 
"  mount "  Seir,  but  who  i-emained  as  TefngeciJ 
Uiat  arid  and  unenviable  r^^on,  which 
was  the  sole  rennmnt  of  their  previouji  [ 
find  which  they  still  cilled  by  the  name  of  * 
tlieir  pntriwrh.  This  would  not  lie  incon^ist^ 
with  *■*■  tlie  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  "  still  1 
lit  Mount  Hor  (Nuni,  xxxiii.  37),  nor  with 
Isiaelites  r*^anling  this  debatenble  ground, 
dispoBsesHing  the  Amoiites  from  **  their  mountain," 
as  pertaining  to  ihdr  owii  **  south  quarter.**  If  t 
view  lie  admissibleii  we  might  re£;ard  **  Bamea*' 
a  Hebi-nix«i  remnant  of  the  Hoiite  Luignagc,  < 
some  Horite  name. 

The  neatest  approximatioOf  then,  which 
given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadesh,  may 
ptoKubly  attained  by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  \m 
E8'Sifa^  at  the  mdius  of  about  a  days  joumri 
its  iHiuth-w^tem  quadmnt  will  intersect  the  *• 
derness  of  I'aian,**  or  Et-Tth,  which  is  there  < 
bung  by  the  superimposed  p!ute«u  of  the  mounlll 
of  the  Amorites;   while  its  »outh-eastem  one  i 
cross  what  has  l»ccn  designated  as  the  '*  wilden 
of  Zin.**     This  seinnf*  to  satiisfy  all  the  condiU 
of  the  passagoA  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Lieu 
onorny^  which  refer  to  it.     The  nearest  site  in  1 
mony  with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  sfx 
(Robinson,  ii,    175),   is  nodoubtedly  the  Ain 
Weibeh.    To  this,  however,  it  opposed  the  icmiirlt 
of  a  traveler  (Stanley,  S,  and  P.  95)  who 
probably  with  a  deliberate  intention  of  testing 
local  features  in  reference  to  this  suggestion, 
it  does  not  afford  among  its  **  stony  shelves  of  t 

or  four  feet  high"  any  proper  *'  cliff"  (JDO^  * 

as  ia  the  word  specitdly  describing  that 
(A.  V.)  from  which  tlie  water  gikshenL     It  is  ) 
ever  nearly  opposite  the  Watty  Ghmceir,  the  i 
opening  into  the  steep  aastern  Wddl  of  the  An 
aud   tbviefore  the  most  prolwible  •*highi 
which   to   "^  pASS  through  the  border 
But  uutii  fuilher  ejiaminaticn  of  local  fei 


itatn, 

^1 


c  Wbat  is  more  disputable  than  the  S.  boundary 
lioe  I  /*>*/  ff*fat  derives  tts  sole  si^iflcancc  from 
a  |Msnf«  not  tptciflcd  ia  Jeremiah.  The  "  numntaln 
of  the  Amoritcs,"  as  shown  above,  need  not  be  that 
western  fkee.    Mt.  Hor  is  ba  acce«sible  froizi  cIacw  berc. 

•  fteetseft'e  Iwt  naap  «hows  s  Wadjf  Kidi<f»f  corre- 
spondlOf^  In  pOfition  nearly  with  /efr^/  el  Kudtiw 
fiY«n  In  Klepert  t,  on  tho  authority  of  Abckcn. 
2iinmeniitr!n>  ^tli*,  *rri.  t.,  pive«  */  Cades^&h  as 
•nother  rja  hiU  Maditrok^Qt 

Madtr»k,  ixnnt  djeaeribed 

Afiove.  IHu  _      -  .  :.  IGS-i.     This  is 

(owards  Ibr  l^Mt,  »  cimnI  doal  nearer  tlie  Dead  Sm 


and  M)  Ikr  more  suitable*     P^utber,  Robortaoii^  | 
la  Stiswart^s  Tht  Ttfttf  tmdthr  Kkam  places  ai^  * 
Kkad^s  near  the  junction  of  the  WoJy  Ab>-^ad^ 
the  Wadff  el  Jbish ;  but  in  this  msp  are 
some;  cunAition  in  the  drawing. 

^  Fur*t  has  tufrgested  J^r^*  '*ion  of  wa 
Log "  =  Dedotiln ;  bnt  13  doei  not  oocur  a»  < 
in  the  writinfrs  of  Mose*.     The  reading  of  ttie  t.l 
in  Xnm.  xxxir.  4,  Kaa»w  Tni  Bo^wij.  seetas  f. 
the  notion  that  it  wu*  refrarded  hy  them  «' 
name.     The  nanie  *'  Moribah  "  is  aooountc' 
NtiiD.  as.  II.     [MKaiaAii.J 
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tan  mde,  wMch  owing  to  the  fViglitfuIIy  dewlate 
tf-jntttr  of  the  region  deems  very  difficult,  it  would 
l«  VBviee  to  push  identification  further. 

Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discoret  Kadeah 
!■  FVtra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaeans  (Stan- 
Isv,  S.  ami  P,  94),  embeddod  in  the  mountains  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by  all 
aniboritiei    to   applv,  and    almost   oyerhung  bj 
Mwunt  Hor.     No  doubt  the  word  SelA,  "  clifl/'  is 
ujcJ  as  a  proper  name  occasionallj,  and  may  pio- 
bably  in  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  zri.  1,  be  identified  with 
a  dty  or  spot  of  territory  belonging  to  Edom.   But 
the  two  8ite«  of  Petra  and  Mount  Hor  are  surely  far 
loo  doee  for  each  to  be  a  distinct  camping  station,  as 
itt  Num.  xxxiii.  36, 37.     The  camp  of  Israel  ^yeuld 
krnr*  probably  oorered  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
Mountain,  and  sercrai  adjacent  valleys.     But,  fur- 
ther, the  site  of  Petra  must  have  been  as  thoroughly 
EdeBiitiAh    territory    as    was   that    of   Bozrah, 
the   then  capital,    and  could   not    be    described 
IS  being    •*in   the   uttermost"   of  their  border. 
"  Mount  Seir  "  was  "  given  to  Esau  for  a  posses- 
noa,'*  in  wiiich  he  was  to  be  unmolested,  and  not 
•  **  foot's  breaiith*'  of  his  land  was  to  be  taken. 
Thi»  aeems  irreooncileable  with  the  quiet  encamp- 
Mtt  of  the  whole  of  Israel  and  permanemry  there 
tor  **maoy  days,"  as  also  with  their  subsequent 
territorial  pofiseesion  of  it,  for  Kadesh  is  always 
TwkoMi  as  a  town  in  the  southern  border  belong- 
iag  to  Umel.    Neither  does  a  friendly  request  to  be 
ilidved  to  pass  through  the  Und  of  ICdom  come 
fuitibtT  from  an  invader  who  had  seized,  and  was 
oecupring  one  of  its  most  difficult  passes;  nor, 
ifun,  is  the  evident  temper  of  the  Edomites  and 
tbfir  precautions,  if  they  contemplated,  as  they 
•ftiinlr  did,  armed  resistance  to  the  violation  of 
their  territory,  consistent  with  that  invader  being 
lUowttl  to  settle  himself  by  anticipation  in  such  a 
p(>atioo  without  a  stand  being  mode  against  him. 
Bat.  brtly,  tlie  onnjunction  of  the  city  Kadesh  with 
"the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  and  its  connexion 
vitfa  tbe  assault  repulsed  by  the  Amalekiti^  and 
CaaunitM  { I)put.  i.  44 ;  Num.  xiv.  43),  pointe  to 
a  lite  wholly  away  from  Mount  Seir. 

A  psper  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
April.  18«J0,  entitled  A  Critioil  Enquiry  into  the 
Livti  nf  the  £jcodus^  discards  all  the  received  sites 
fcr  .Sinii,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on  Elusa 
KlKaksiih)  as  that  of  Kadesh.  The  arguments  of 
tka  vnter  will  be  considered,  as  a  whole,  under 
Wildi:r!«i:s8  of  Wandering. 

Ksdoh  appears  to  have  maintained  itself,  at  least 
i»  a  name  to  the  davs  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
ic.)  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book 

'  It  mav  be  perhaps  a  Horite  word,  corrupted  ao 
u  to  hiar  a  ai^flcation  in  the  Ueb.  and  Arab. ;  bat, 
iHcsciBff  it  to  be  from  the  root  meaninf?  **  holiness,'* 
«bch  exiau  in  various  forms  in  the  Ueb.  and  Arab., 
tn^re  majr  be  aome  connexion  between  that  name, 
tppsaid  to  indicate  a  shrine,  and  the  En-Mishpat  = 
tuvaiaic  of  Judgment.  Tbe  connexion  of  the  prieittlj 
■aajarfieial  function,  havinjr  for  its  root  the  regard- 
B«  u  sacrrd  whatever  is  authoritative,  or  the  de- 
imng  sU  aobordinate  authority  from  the  Highest, 
\  rapport  this  view.  Compare  also  the  double 
» oaited  in  Sheikh  and  Cadi.  Further,  on  this 
,  a  more  forcible  sense  accrues  to  the  name 
KsiMh  Mtrtbak  =  strife  or  contention,  being  as  it 
•«■  a  perversion  of  Mishpct  =  judgmenip— a  taking 
h  ••  pmifm  deuHortm,  For  the  Hcb.  and  Arab,  de- 
finLvn  fttm  this  same  root  sec  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v. 
2^,  Tsrying  in  senses  of  to  be  holy,  or  (piel)  to 
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of  Judith  (i.  9).  The  '*  wilderness  of  Kadtih* 
occurs  only  in  Pe.  xxiz.  8,  and  is  probably  uudis- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  Zin.  As  leguds  ths 
name  '*  Kadesh,"  there  seems  some  doubt  whether 
it  be  originally  Hebrew.^ 

Almost  any  probable  situation  for  Kadesh  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  impression  derived  from  the  aspect  of 
the  region  thereabouts.  No  spot  perhaps,  in  the 
locality  above  indicated,  could  now  be  an  eligible  site 
for  the  host  of  the  Israelites  **  for  many  days."  Je- 
rome speaks  of  it  as  a  "  desert "  in  his  day,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  dty  there,  although  the 
tomb  of  Miriam,  of  which  no  modem  travdJer  has 
found  any  vestige,  had  there  its  traditional  site.  It 
is  possible  that  the  great  volume  of  water  which  in 
the  rainy  season  sweeps  by  the  great  El-Jeib  and 
other  wadys  into  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Ghor, 
might,  if  duly  husbanded,  have  once  created  an  arti- 
ficial oasis,  of  which,  with  the  neglect  of  such  in- 
dustry, every  trace  has  since  been  lost.  But,  as 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  fix  on  a  definite  site  for 
Kadesh  as  a  dty,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
objection  applies  in  nearly  equal  force  to  nearly  all 
solutions  ot  the  question  of  which  the  Scriptural 
nanrative  admits.  [H.  H.] 

KA.D'MIELcVtDn?:  KoJ/uiiX:  Cedmihei), 
one  of  the  Levites  who  with  his  family  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  apparently  a 
representative  of  the  descendants  of  Hodaviah,  or, 
as  he  is  dsewhere  called,  Hodaveh  or  Judah  (Ezr. 
ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  first  attempt  which 
was  made  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  Kadmid  and 
Jeshua,  probably  an  elder  member  of  the  same 
house,  were,  together  with  thdr  families,  appointed 
by  Zerubbabd  to  superintend  the  workmen,  and 
officiated  in  the  thanksgiving-service  by  which  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  was  solemnized  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 
His  house  took  a  prominent  pait  in  the  confesdon  of 
tbe  people  on  the  day  of  humiliation  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5), 
and  with  the  other  Levites  joined  the  princes  and 
priests  in  a  solemn  compact  to  separate  themselves 
to  walk  in  God's  law  (Neh.  z.  9).  In  the  paralld 
li^ts  of  1  Esdr.  he  is  called  Cadmiel. 

KAD'MONITES,  THE  (^Al^n,  t,e.  "ths' 
Kadmonite ;"  roi^f  KcS^uiyc^ovs  ;  Alex,  omits : 
Cedmonfieoi),  a  people  named  in  Gen.  xv.  19  only ; 
one  of  the  nations  who  at  that  time  occupied  the 
land  promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abram.  The 
name  is  from  a  root  Kedem^  signifying  "  eastern," 
and  also  "ancient"  (Ges.  Thes.  1195). 

Bochart  {Chan.  i.  19 ;  Phal.  iv.  36)  derives  the 


ranctify,  as  a  priest,  or  to  keep  holj,  as  the  sab- 
bath,  and  (pual)  its  paadve ;  also  Oolii  Lex,  Arab. 

Lot.  Lugd.  Bat  1553,  s.  v.  |mmXS*     "^^  derived 

sense,  fiSHp,  a  male  prostitute,  fern.  T\^\>f  ^  harlot, 

does  not  appear  to  ooenr  in  the  Arab. :  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  notion  of  prostitution  In  honour  of  an 
idol,  as  the  Svrians  in  that  of  Astarte,  the  Babyloniana 
in  that  of  MylitU  (Herod,  i.  199),  and  is  conveyed 
in  the  Greek  icpoiowXot.  [Idolatst,  vol.  i.  8586.]  Thi» 
repulsive  custom  seems  more  suited  to  thO!<e  populous 
and  luxurious  regions  than  to  the  hard  bare  life  of  the 
desert.  As  an  example  of  Eastern  nomenclature 
travelling  far  west  at  an  early  period,  Cadiz  may 
perhaps  bo  suggested  as  based  upon  Kadesh,  and 
carried  to  Spain  by  the  rhanicians. 
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ifAidrooiiit«fl  frxMn  CiidmuA,  and  fiirther  [dcntifiai 
Ubeui  with  the  Bivitei  (whose  place  they  fill  in  th« 
•Love  list  of  Datioiu)t  on  ttie  gronud  that  the 
IliiriteBOceu|Med  Mount  Hermon,  **  the  most  tas^rlj 
put  of  C&cuian.'*  But  Hennoa  cannot  be  said  to 
M  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  nor*  if  it  were,  did  the 
UiYites  tire  there  so  exdufivdj  ns  to  entitle  tbero 
to  an  Hf)pellatioa  dertred  from  that  drcum»tanoe(iiee 
toU  i.  820),  It  U  more  probable  that  the  name 
Kadmonite  in  ite  one  oocon'ence  is  a  svnonyin  for 
Ihe  Benc-Kedem— the  *'  childnen  of  Ui'e  Ea&t^"  the 
geneml  nnme  which  m  the  Bible  appears  to  be  given 
|o  the  tribes  who  roved  in  the  grcAt  waste  ttnctfl  on 
the  eant  and  south  -?a£t  of  Pulnitine.  [G.] 

KALLAI  (^:  KaX?Mi  CWaf),  a  priest  in 
tlie  days  cf  Joiokim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fatheia,  aud  represented  the 
fiimily  of  Solliu  (Neh.  xii.  2u). 

KA^NAH(n3J:  Kayddv;  Alex.Kaydi  C<me), 
one  of  the  places  which  formed  the  knduini  ki  of 
the  bou&darj  of  Ather ;  apparently  next  to  7Mon- 
rabbah,  or  "great  Zidon"  (Jo«h,  lujc.  28  only).  If 
thi«  inference  is  coiTect,  then  Ktmnh  can  baidly  be 
identi6ed  in  the  modem  vill:^  /Tina,  ux  miles 
inlnudi  not  from  ^iilun,  but  fi-om  Tyre,  nearly  20 
mil*^  south  tiiereof.  The  Identifimtion,  first  pro- 
pMiMfU  hf  ItobinMHi  {B.  R.  \\.  45t))t  has  been  gene- 
ttXlj  aoctpted  by  tmvellera  (Wiison,  Landau  ii. 
2.^0 ;  Portirt  Eawihooh,  395  ;  Schwatm.  192;  Van 
de  Velde,  L  180),  Van  de  Velde  (i.  209)  also 
treats  it  as  the  native  place  of  tlie  "  woman  of 
Catvutn**  {yvw^  Xoyoycua)  who  cried  after  our 
Lord,  But  the  former  ideiitificuHon,  not  to  s|teak 
of  t^e  latter— in  which  a  conoe&iou  is  aissumod  be- 
tween two  words  raditxiily  distinct — seniui  un* 
tenable.  An  Ain^Kasta  is  marki-<l  in  the  map  of 
Vim  de  Velde,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Saida  (Zidon), 
daw  to  the  oouspicuoiif  village  Jurj^Hf  at  which 
latter  place  Zidon  lies  full  in  new  (Van  de  VeJde, 
ii.  437).  This  at  least  answers  mon?  nearly  the 
rei^uij-ement^t  of  the  text.  But  it  is  put  forward  aa 
i  m«ir«  oaojactmne,  and  must  abide  ^rther  iovesti- 
gatloii.  [G,] 

KA'NAH.  THE  EITEB  (njD  ^m  =  the 
•  torrent  or  wmly  K. :  XfAiroj^d,  ^opuyl  Kapayd  j 
Alex.  x^(fiai^^0j  Kcu'd  ^id  pdpayi^  Kaj^a:  V^ftitia 
anmtiineUJtti  strcAiii  falling  iut<>  the  Mediterraneiim, 
which  formed  the  division  ticlwecn  the  temtories 
of  Eplirsim  and  Mnunsseht  the  former  on  the  south, 
ilie  latl«r  on  the  north  f  Jo«h,  svi.  8,  xvii.  9j,  No 
light  appeam  to  be  thrown  on  its  situntion  by  the 
Ajiidenl  Vensionfi  or  the  Ur^omAstioou,  Dr,  Robin- 
fOn  liii,  135)  identifies  it  "without  doubt" with  a 
Wady,  whicii)  taking  itn  rise  in  the  central  moon- 
twa«  of  [Cphralm,  near  Akrabtht  some  7  miles 
S,E*  of  If^nhiw!^  cro6ae&  the  country  and  enters  the 
M  ju»t  above  Jafi'a  as  N^ihr^i- Anjeh  ;  bearing 
during  pail  of  its  coui^  tlie  ntwne  of  Wadtj  Ktmah. 
But  ihii,  thougb  peihnp«  suHicienfly  important  to 
itrT«  as  a  boundary  between  two  tribes,  and  thou^ 
the  retntioo  of  the  name  is  in  its  ikvour,  is  surelj 
loo  fiw  south  to  have  b»>eD  the  boundary  between 
Kphraim  and  Manaastrh,  The  conjecture  of  Scbwarz 
(51)  is  morn  pUndble— that  it  i*  a  wady  which 
commenceB  mest  of  and  dew  to  Nahitu,  at  Atn-ei- 
Khftfsth^  nnd  falU  into  the  5<a  at  iVtiAr  FaUiht 
and  which  bem  also  tlie  tiJimeof  Wa'  ■'-*'-  ;  th 
— th4  mJy  stream.     Thife  hrie.  \u  i  ly 

puvitioQ  in  its  favour,  find  d^o  t\\\  ^  -  l  iu 
Hgtiitkttloo  of  the   oameit  ('Kauih  mmnmg  aUo 
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reeo^).     But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
name  Kha^ab  is  bortfu  by  a  large  tract  of  the  m^iH 
time  plain  at  this  port  (Stanley,  S.  4*  /',  2t>^>)| 
Porter   pronouncea  lor    N,   AiJ^ar^  clo»e   be)o^ 
Caesareo.  [G,]  < 

KARE'AH  (ITT^:  Kd^«j<:  Caret),  the  inthifl 

of  JohanftD  and  JoiQathan,  who  supported  Gedaliah'a 
authority  and  avenged  his  murder  (Jer,  xl«  8,  I3j^^ 
15, 16,  xli.  11, 13,  14»  16,  slit,  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4>^j^| 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Carejlu,  ^^ 

EARKAA   (with  the  def.   article,  i?p'Ti5n : 

Ki9iir,  in  both  MSS. ;  Symm.  translating,  l^o^wi : 
Carcim),  one  of  the  Iimdmarks  on  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  tiibe  of  Judab  (Jo«h,  iv,  3),  and  there- 
fore of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  It  lay  between  Addar 
and  Azmon,  Azmon  being  the  next  point  to  the 
MeditemiuRan  (  Wmiy  el'Ariah).  Karkoa,  however, 
is  not  found  in  the  »peciH cation  of  the  boundary  ia 
Num,  xu:iv.f  and  it  h  worth  notice  that  whilie  i 
Joshua  thi'  line  is  naid  to  make  a  detour  (33D) 
Karkna,  in  Kumbers  it  runs  to  Azmon.  Nor  d« 
the  itame  occur  in  the  subsequent  ItstA  of  th 
southftm  dties  in  Josh,  xr,  21-32,  or  xiJt,  2-8,  or  1 
Neh,  ti.  25,  Ac.  Eusebius ( Owmuaticon, 'AmapttS 
perhaps  speaks  of  it  a*  then  existing  {tctifiii  icrlvi 
but  at  any  rate  no  subrequeat  travtller  or  gei 
gnipher  apjtcars  to  have  mentioned  it.  [G.J  \ 

KAH'KOR   (with  the   def,  article,   "^^Tgnl 

KttpKdp]    Alei.    Kaptcdi    Vnlg.   translating, 
qutiesce(Mnt\  the  place  in  which  the  remnant  of  t 
hoi^t  of  Z«^bah  aud  Zalmunna  which  had  etcaptd  1 
rout  of  Oie  Jordan  valley  were  encamped,  wh« 
Gideon    burnt    upon   and    Qf^alo    dbpened 
(Judg.  viii.  10),     It  mu-*t  have  been  on  the  i 
of  the  Jordan,  beyond  the  difitrict  of  the  towns*  i 
the  open  wasti'ti  i  nimbi  tod  by  tlie  nomad  trib 
*'  them  thAt  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  oast  of  No 
and  Jogbehah"  (ver,  U),     But  it  ia  difficult 
believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  far  to  the  sonth  i 
it  ia  plflood  by  Eu^bias  and  Jerome   (( 
KofiKa  and  **Carcar'*),  namety  one  day's  j 
4  about   15  miles)  north  of  Petru,  where  in  thei 
time  fitowl  tlie  fortrcw  of  Carcaria,  ae  in  ours  ( 
castle  of  A'erek  el-Shtjbak  (Burckhaidt,  19   Au^ 
1812).     The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  i 
CllARACA,  or  Chamx,  a  place  on  the  eaat  of  t 
Jordan,  mentioned  onoe  in  Uie  Maocabenn  historjl 
but  th*rw  i«  nothing  to  be  mid  tithtr  for  or  i 
the  identitication  of  the  two. 

If  Kuncsifi&t  be  Kenath,  on  which  Kobah 
stowed  his  own  name  (with  the  usual  fato  of  s 
innovatiooa  in  IMeKtjne)^  then  we  should  look  fb| 
Karkor  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  that 
which  ia  quite  fiir  enough  from  the  Jordan  vallr^ 
the  K«tie  of  the  first  encounter,  to  jmttify  boil 
Joseph a5*s  eaqnvsaion,  Te6^^  itokit  {Ant.  vii. 
|5)^  nnd  the  careless  «  security  "  of  the  Mitlliinit« 
But  no  traon  of  such  a  name  have  yet  b(*en  disi 
vened  in  tliat  direction,  or  any  other  than  that  aboifl 
mentioned.  C^-1  ] 

KABTAH fnfi'lp:    yi   Koinr;    Alex.: 

ChaHha)^  a  town   of   Zlebuluii,  which   with 
'^cuburba"  wna  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levitx 
(Josh.  iii.  ^4).     It  ia  not  mentioned  either  in 
general  lirt  of  the  towns  of  this  tribe  I'xix,  lO-ldl 
or  in  the  pjijiillel  C!itilof;:t]c  of  Lcvitical  cities  i 
1  Chi ,  vi.,  oor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
nned  Miare.  fG. 
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CartMam)^  »  dij  of  Naphteli,  allotted  with  iU 
*niburbs "  to  tbe  Gcnhonite  Levites  (Josh.  zxi. 
i'2).  In  the  {wralUl  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name 
«ppearB  in  the  more  expanded  form  of  Kirja- 
TUAiJl  i.rer.  76),  of  which  Kartan  may  be  either 
a  prorinicialism  or  a  contraction.  A  similar  change 
■  ohaei-v^ble  in  Duthan  and  Dothaim.  The  LXX. 
erlisitly  had  a  diHerent  Hebrew  text  from  the 
yreseat.  [G.] 

KATTATH  (nid^ :  KeeruM ;  Alex.  KmrdB : 
Catethu  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Jeth.  xix.  15V  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ono- 
aartkon.  Schwan  (172)  reports  that  in  the /a^ 
rmalem  UttfUlah,  Kattath  **  is  said  to  be  the  mo- 
dern Katunith/'  which  he  seeks  to  identify  with 
K'ma  el^eWf — ^most  probably  the  Can  A  of  Ga- 
ULEE  of  the  N.  T.— 5  miles  north  of  SeffuHeh, 
psitlr  on  the  ground  that  Cana  is  giren  in  the 
byriac  as  Katna,  and  partly  for  other  but  not  rery 
palpable  reasons.  [G.] 

KE'DAB  (Tig,  **  hhdi  skin,  black-skinned 
■ID,"  G«9t. :  Kifidp :  Cedar),  the  second  in  order 
•f  the  »ons  of  Lshmud  (Gen.  xxr.  i:i ;  1  Chr.  i.  29), 
sod  tbe  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  settled 
oa  the  Doith-west  of  the  peninsula  and  the  conHnes 
•f  Palestine.     Thb  tribe  seems  to  hare  been,  with 
Tnu,  the  chief  repiesentative  of  Ishmaers  sons  in 
tae  western  portion  of  the  land  tliey  originally  peo- 
pled.   The  «*  glory  of  Kedar*'  is  recorded  by  the 
prophet  huiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the  burden  upon 
Arabia ;  and  its  importance  may  also  be  inferred 
froB  the  **  princes  of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  Vjt, 
(xini.  21),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the 
tribe:  **  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they 
Mcupied  with  thee  in  Iambs,  and  rams,  and  goats : 
b  theii  [were  they]  thy  merchants."     But  this 
<hv«ct«Tiktic  is  maintain^  in  several  other  remark- 
aMe  |xraa^.     lu  Cant.  i.  5,  the  black  tenU  of 
X«kr,  black  like  the  ^^i's  or  camel's-hair  teuts  of 
the  mo«lwu  BetLiwee,  are  forcibly  meiitioDe<l,  **I 
[snj  lilAi'k,  hut  comply.  0  ye  ilaughters  of  Jeru- 
*akn,  u  Uie  tents  of  Kedar,  as  tiie  currains  of  2>o- 
l«on."    lu  U.  Ix.  7,  we  lind  the  **  tlooka  of  Kedar,** 
ttveiaer  with  the  rams  of  Nebaioth ;  and  in  Jer. 
ilii.  2d,  •*  (-viuceniing  Kedar,  and  c<mu'ming  tlie 
kiipkiia»  of  Hazor,"  it  is  written,  *♦  Arise  ye,  go 
op  til  Keiiar,  and  K)xiil  the  men  of  the  hlasi  [the 
Bb.M.KKi>K3lJ.     Their  tent*  and  their  flocks  shall 
l^i^v  take  away  ;  they  nhall  take  to  themselvtv  tlieir 
tCil-cuitaiua,  and  all  thi*ir  ve!*«>lH,  and  their  cameU  " 
•".  -'.*  .     They  n|)|i>'ar  aUo  to  have  l*en,  like  the 
».ii.'i-r:iii;  tnl4t»of  tiie  piv.sent  lUy,  **  archers  "  and 
-mi;;!itv  men"  ( Is.  xxi.  1 7 ;  comp.  l*s.  cxx.  5).  That 
tW  .iIm  settleii  in  Tillaj^es  or  towns,  we  find  from 
thait  ma;:iiiiivent  |«»age  ot'  Isaiah  ^xlii.  11),"  Let 
t->  «  .  !•  niwt  and  the  cities  tlieixfof  iitl  up  [their 
T'.i-K  .  the  Vill.ii:.!»  [that]  K*Hiir  doth  inhabit:  let 
tv  .-ihitiitaitA  of  the  r«*<Jc  sing,  let  them  shout 
inittx  th<   ti^|>  of  the  mouutaiiis  ;" — unless  encim]>. 
II.  ..t>  are  h»rt  ititiMuii-^l.*     But  dwelling  in  more 
I-nii  ii».::t    liahitatituis    than    tents   is    just    what 
»►  «',«.uJ.l  ixptvt  fji»m  a  f.ir-stretching  tribe  such 
•"  K-Lir  cvrtainlr  ma.N,  covering  in  their  posture- 
u:  i«  ;ui.l  w:iteriiij(  |il;u*s  the  great  western  deitert, 
»:t.iii^  ou  tiie  iMiidtrniof  Palestine,  and  penetrating 


'  D*^Vn.    Oiujp.  usage  of  Arabic,  J^  ^j,  Karytk, 

*  Hence  Tip  pC9,   RabWn.  nse  of  the  Arable 
Uficu«<rc    Gc«.  L»x.  cd.  TregeUes). 
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into  the  Arabian  peninfola,  where  they  wore  to  be 
the  fathers  of  a  great  nation.  The  ardiera  and 
warrion  of  this  tribe  were  probably  engaged  in  many 
of  the  wars  which  the  **  men  of  the  Eost^  (of  whom 
Kedar  most  likely  formed  a  part)  waged,  in  allianct 
with  Mklianites  and  others  of  the  Bene-Kedcm, 
with  Israel  (see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceral's  E$9ai,  i. 
180-1,  on  the  war  of  Gideon,  &c.).  The  tribe 
seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the  Rabbins 
call  the  Arabians  aniversally  by  this  name.^ 

In  Is.  xxi.  17,  the  descendants  of  Kedar  are 
called  the  Bene-Kedar. 

As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and  Mohammadaa 
traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probably  found  in 
the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  south  {N,H.  t.  11) ; 
but  they  have,  since  cUssical  timet,  oeoome  merged 
into  the  Arab  nation,  of  which  so  great  a  part  must 
hare  sprung  from  them.  In  the  Mohammedan  tra- 
ditions, Kedar"  is  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad ;  and 
through  him,  although  the  genealogy  is  broken  for 
many  generations,  the  ancestry  of  the  latter  fnyon 
Ishmael  is  carried.  (See  Caussin,  jEssai,  i.  175, 
aeqq,)  The  descent  of  the  bulk  of  the  Arabs  from 
Ishmael  we  hare  elsewhen;  shown  to  rest  on  in- 
disputable grounds.    [ISUMAEL.]  [E.  S.  p.] 

KE'DEMAU  (HDn^!*  ••  «• "  eastwaxd :"  KcMt 
Cedma),  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmad  (Gen. 
xxr.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

KE'DEHOXn  (in  Deut.  and  Chron.  rtOlj?; 
in  Josh,  nbnp :  KcSofuM,  BoKtifM,  ii  Attt/A^p, 
4i  Kctdfi6B ;  Alex.  Kc8fu>M,  KthifA^B,  KofinB^, 
r^Btrdw :  Cedemothf  Cademoth),  one  of  tlie  towns 
in  the  district  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  tiit 
tribe  of  Keuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18) ;  giren  with  its 
** suburbs"  to  the  Merarite  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  37 ; 
1  Chr.  ri.  79 ;  in  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
name,  with  the  rest  of  verses  36  and  37,  is  omitted 
from  the  Kec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  from  the  Vulg.). 
It  possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  **  wilderness, 
or  uncultivated  pasture  land  {Midbar),  of  Kede- 
moth,"  in  which  Israel  was  encamped  when  Mo«es 
asked  permibsion  of  Sihon  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Aniorites;  although,  if  Kedemoth  be 
treated  as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  translated  **  Elastem,** 
the  same  circumstance  may  have  given  its  name 
both  to  the  city  and  the  district.  And  this  is  more 
probably  the  case,  since  *'  Aroer  on  the  brink  of 
the  torrent  Amon  "  is  mentioned  a^  the  extreme 
(south)  limit  of  Sihon's  kingdom  and  of  the  territory 
of  lieuben,  and  the  north  limit  of  Moah,  Kede- 
moth, Jahazah,  Heshbon,  and  other  towns,  being 
apparently  noith  of  it  (Josh.  xiii.  16,  &c.),  while 
the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  was  certainly  outside 
the  tcnitory  of  Sihmi  (Deut.  ii.  26,  27,  Iec.),  and 
therefore  south  of  the  Amon.  This  is  supported  by 
the  terms  of  Num.  xxi.  23,  from  which  it  would 
appear  as  if  Sihon  had  come  out  of  his  ten  itorr 
into  the  wiMcniess ;  although  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  fact  of  Jahaz  (or  Jahaxah)  being  said  t« 
be  **  in  the  wilderness"  (Num.  xxi.  23),  it  f«ems 
doubtful  whether  the  towns  named  m  Josh.  xiii. 
16-21,  were  all  north  of  Amon.  As  in  other  oases 
we  must  await  further  inrestigatioo  oo  the  ^ust  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  pUce  is  but  casnailr  locn- 
tioned  in  the  Onomasticon  ("  Caderooth"),  but  yet 

^  o« 
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M  tf  t»  imflj  a  dJftin^tioQ  Letwecn  tht  t^wti  $xi6 
Uui  vildfiniesa.  Ko  other  traveller  appeiu-s  to  hare 
noticed  it.  (See  Ewnld,  Gaoh,  iu  271.)   [Jahaz-I 

KE'DEfiH  (KhjT),  tlie  name  borne  bj  three 
31  ties  in  Palestino. 

1.  (K«(8ifr;  Alex.fifXM:  Cwlifff)  to  the  extreme 
•ooth  of  Judnh  (Josh.  tv.  i23).  WTiether  thia  is 
identicni  with  Kodeah-Banjefl,  which  wn*  actuali^ 
soe  of  the  pointe  ou  the  xouth  boundniy  of  the  tnlx; 
{xv.  3 ;  Num.  xxxit.  4),  it  w  impossible  to  «lj. 
AgftioBt  the  identiBcation  ii  the  di  (Terence  of  the 
tuiine,'— hardlj  likely  to  he  alteji^d  Lf  the  fomnus 
Kadesh  wai  intended,  aud  the  oocairmice  of  tfae  niune 
da«rwb<re  ihowing  that  it  was  of  comtooii  uic. 

2.  (K^9f  f ;  Alex.  Kf Sec :  Cedn),  n  city  of  lasa- 
char,  which  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr« 
Ti*  waa  allotted  to  the  Gershonitc  Levite*  (ver.  72). 
Id  the  pozuUel  list  (Joah.  xxi.  2B)  the  imme  h 
KlSHON,  oaeofthe  rariations  met  with  in  these 
luti,  lor  which  it  ia  impofisible  satisfactoi  ily  to 
nxxmnt.  The  Kedesh  mentioned  atnoog  the  dtie» 
whose  kiiigv  were  &lain  by  Jofthoa  (Jo«h.  xiu  22 ), 
la  oompaoy  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneoxit  of  Cannd, 
would  Kem  to  have  been  this  dty  of  Issachnrr  and 
toot,  as  ii  cominooly  accepted,  the  northern  place  of 
the  same  mune  In  Naphtiilif  tlie  pc^itioo  of  which 
in  the  cftbilogiie  would  nAturally  hare  been  with 
Rnzor  and  Shimron-Meron,  But  this,  tliough  pro- 
huhle,  if  not  conclusive. 

3.  KEnrisn  (KAiit,  KJ^^iit,  K^Srf '  Kev^C; 
Alei.  also  K*i5f t ;  Cnlci)  i  ah«o  Kedksh  in  Ga- 
lilee ( Wl2  'P,  L<?.  *"  K.  in  theGalil  j"  ^  Kdtaijr  i^ 
rf  Ta\ihai^  ;  Utdn  in  GaWaea)  i  and  onoe,  Judg. 
iv,  6,  Kedesh-Napbtajj  (  y^D3  'p| ;  K4IU17*  N#<>- 
§aAt ;  Cedes  X^tAalt).  One  of  the  fortified  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtall,  named  between  Bazor  and 
Edrei  (Jcwh  lii.  ,H7) ;  appointed  as  a  dty  of  refuge, 
and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs"  to  the  Gerahotitte 
L«yit««  (».  7,  ud.  32;  1  Chr,  tL  76).  In 
Josephus's  account  of  the  northern  wan  of  Joshua 
(Ant.  V.  I,  §18),  he  apparently  refers  to  it  as 
markTOg  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Merom,  if  Merom 
be  intended  under  the  form  BerDth.i>  it  was  the 
rasidmee  of  Barak  (Judg,  iv.  ^),  and  there  be 
and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
NnphuU  before  the  conflict  (9,  10).  Kear  it  was 
the  tree  of  Zaananitn^  where  was  piidicd  the  tent 
of  the  Keoites  Heber  and  Jael»  in  which  Siscra  met 
his  death  (ver.  11 ).  It  was  probably,  as  its  name 
Implieu,  a  **  holy  *  place"  of  great  antiquity,  which 
wmild  explain  its  selection  as  one  of  the  dtiea  of 
refuge,  and  it«  being  chosen  by  the  prophetess  aa 
the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  warriors  of  the  tribes 


•  Some  of  the  variations  in  the  LXX;  are  remark- 
able. In  Judf.  iv.  9,  10,  Vit.  hu  KASijk,  ud  Alex. 
IU2<t ;  but  in  ret,  \  1 ,  they  both  hare  K^«f .  In 
i  K.  XT.  39,  both  harf  Ktpd^.  In  Judf .  !▼  and  else- 
where the  PeiM^hito  Vcmlon  haa  Iteoero-Na^htali  for 
Kedesb,  ftcccm  bein;  the  name  which  In  the  Targtuos 
Ifl  eommonly  naad  lor  the  SoQthcro  Kidesh,  K.  Bar- 
ftfa.     (Sea  Stanky,  A  4  i*-  94  no^O 

•6  ir^^i».  J.  D.  Michaells  {Orirnt.  U8%d  Ex^^^, 
MiUfliothek,  1773,  No.  Si)  arfrura  RtrcnaouAly  for  the 
ntity  of  Beroth  and  K^e«  In  this  paMi^e  with 
•rytut  {EtirUt)  mnd  Kede#h,  near  Emeaia  (eee 
abore) ;  bot  intcrrrtln^  ajmJ  ingenioos  as  ts  the  &t- 
tprnpt,  the  condupjon  cannot  he  tenable.  (See  also  a 
tuli#equent  paper  in  l\^h  No.  M<»,) 

•  rrom  the  root  t£np.  Qonunon  la  tht  aemitiiB 
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before  the  commeocejneni  of  the  »tniggle  '  for  J^l 
hoirah   i^ainst  the  mighty."     It  wb»  oiije  of  tbtl 
ptnces   token  by  Tiglath^Pile^r   in   the  rdgn  dj 
Pekah  ( Jos.  ilA/.  ijc.  11,$1,  Ki^Siira;  2  K.ir.  2l>)f| 
and  here  again  it  is  jnentioned  in  immediate  < 
nexion  with  Haxor,     Its  next  and  last  appennioe*^ 
in  tht  Bible  is  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  befcwe 
Jonathan  MaccabReus  and  the  forces  of  Demetiiua 
(I   Macn.  xi.  63,  78,  A.  V.  Cai>E8  ;  Jos.   Ani^_ 
xiii.  6,   §B,  7).     Ailer  this  time  it  is  spoken 
by  Josephus  (J?.  /.  ii.  18,  §1;  ir.  2,  §a,  wpl^ 
KvSvtfffoiW')  as  in  the  poessession  of  the  Tyii 
"  a  strong  inland**  village,"  well  foiliticd,  and  wit! 
a  great  number  of  itdiahitants ;  and  he  meotiooi 
that  during  the  siege  of  Gi^cula,  Titus  removed  hia 
camp  thither — a  distance  of  about  7  mU«s,  if  ih« 
two  places  are  correctly  identified— a  moTezDen* 
which  allowed  John  to  make  his  eacape. 

By  Eu&ebius  and  Jerome  ( Oywtnmi.  **  Cedes  "^ 
it  L4  de^a-ibed  as  lying  nmr  I'aneas,  and  20  milea 
{ Eu£ebius  snys  8 — ilj  — but  thi«  must  be  wrong)  from 
Tyre,  and  as  calletl  fCudoasus  or  Cidissus.  Bro- 
cardus  {Descr.  eh.  iv.),  describes  it|  evidently  fmm 
personal  knowledge,  as  4  letignca  north  of  Sa/H^ 
and  as  abounding  in  rains.  It  was  risited  hj 
Jcwiidi  travellers,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A.O,  1170)1^ 
and  ha-Parchi  (a.d.  1315),  The  foimer  places  n 
one  day's,  and  the  latter  half-a-^Jav's^  journey  fiT 
Bonias  (BenJ.  of  Tudeb  by  .Uber,  i.  82,  it.  K^OJI 
420).  Making  allowanc«i  for  imperfect  knowle 
and  eiTom  in  transcription,  there  is  a  tolerable  1  _ 
ment  between  the  above  aecouots,  recognisable  no 
that  Dr.  Itobinson  has  with  great  prohsbility  iden*-^ 
titled  the  ^H)t.  This  he  tuit  done  at  Kades,  a 
village  situated  on  the  weateni  edge  of  the  baiin  ol 
the  Ard-cl-Hatehj  the  great  depressed  baasii  or 
tract  through  which  the  Jordan  makes  ita  way  iDt4» 
the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kade$  lies  10  English  mile* 
N.  of  Safcfi,  4  to  the  N.W.  of  the  upper  jiort  ofjhe 
Sea  of  Jlerom,  and  12  or  13  S.  of  Bi.mi*xs. 
village  itifelf  "  is  situated  on  a  mthcr  high 

jutting  out  from  the  western  hlll«,  aad  overlo 

a  snuill  green  vale  or  basin.  .  .  Itci  nte  u  a 
•plendid  one,  well  watered  and  sunounded  by  fertile 
pLuns.'*  There  ore  nimiemus  sarcophagi,  and  othet 
andent  remains  ( Kob.  iii.  366<8  ;  see  also  Van  da 
Velde,  ii.  417  ;  Stanley,  365,  390). 

iu  the  Greek  (KoSlwr)  and  Syriae  {KedetK 
de  Naphtali)  texts  of  Tob.  i.  2, — ^though  not  in  the 
Vulgate  or  A.  V. — Kedesh  is  introduced  as 
birthplace  of  Tobias.  The  text  is  exceedingly  ( 
rupt,  but  some  little  support  is  lent  to  this  reading 
by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although  omitting  Kedesli 
mentions  Safcd — post  Piam  qwic  dncit  ad  Occ^ 
denUfTit  in  tinistiv  haberm  ekitatem  SaphH. 


laognaffee  (Geaeniuj^  JTU».  1195,  S).    Whether  thPTt. 
was  any  difference  of  sifrniflcation  between  Kaae«lk| 
and  Kcdemh  does  not  scero  at  all  clear-     Gejtena^ 
places  the  former  In  conne:xion  with  a  stmllar  wo 
which  would  Hecro  to  mean  a  person  or  thinfr  devote 
to  the  infamous  rites  of  ancient  heathen  worship 
'*  Soorttun  sacrum,  idqne  roaseulum  \'*  but  he  does  ^^i 

alMolutely  say  that  the  bad  force  reHdc^d  in  the  1 

of  the  place  Kadesh.     To  Kedesh  be  ^vea  a  fkTou 
able  InterpMtatioo — "  8aerariuro.**    The  ylder  tg 
terpreters,  pa  Hiller  and  Bimonls^  do  not  ] 
the  diBtinctlon. 

••  Thomson,  TK*  Zmtd  and  tJu  Boak^  eh.  xls  ,  1 
iom*  stmnge  comments  on  this  panoikge.  He  has  tmkea 
WhUton's  trmosUtion  of  M«ox}y«n»»>—  ^^^medJterr&ncian  " 
—  as  referring  to  the  Mediterranean  %m  I  and  has 
drawn  his  inft'renee»  oceoiiilDgljr. 
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7W  fame  Kedexh  exists  much  ikither  north  than 
Hke  poMMMKHit  of  NapbtalJ  would  appear  to  hare 
flstonded,  attadwd  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on 
theOroote&»  a  few  miles  south  of  Hutns,  the  ancient 
Emcsa  (Itob.  iii.  549 ;  Thomson,  in  Ritter,  Da* 
vKwno,  10u2, 4  J.  The  lake  was  well  known  under 
that  name  to  the  Arabic  geofcrsphers  (see,  betides 
the  authorities  quoted  hj  Robinson,  Abulfeda  in 
Schulteos' /iK<&r  Geoffr,  **Fluviu8  Orontes"  and 
*"  Kudsum  **)y  and  ther  connect  it  in  part  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  are  alike  uncertain.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  Like  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
poinblj  the  site  of  Ketesh,  the  capture  of  which  bj 
:Mth<e  I.  is  preserred  in  the  records  of  that  Egjp- 
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•gyp; 

[G.] 


t  king.     [Jerusalem,  yoI.  i.  989  note.]    [G.] 
KEHETLATHAH  (nnSnp:  MojcfXA(£6:  Ce- 

clatha),  a  deaert  encampment  of  the  IsFfielites  (Num. 

xxxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing  is  known/     [U.  H.] 

KEI'LAH  (n^^yp,  but  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  5, 

tiTjf^ :  KtttXAftf  4  KtiXd ;  Alex.  KcctAi ;  Joseph. 

SiXAo,  and  the  people  ol  KiAAoyof  and  ol  KiXAiroi : 

Ceila:  Luth.  Ketfiln),  a  citj  of  the  Shelelah  or 

Inwland  district  of  Jud.Hh,  named,  in  oompmij  with 

Nczin  and  Maresiiaii,  in  the  next  group  to  the 

1*hili»tin«  cities  (Josh.  xv.  44).     Its  main  interest 

conii^ti  in  its  connexion  i*ith  David.     He  resi'ued 

H  from  au  Attack  of  the  Philistines,  who  hod  iidlen 

vfm  the  town  at   the  beginning  of  the  harvest 

>  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §1),  plundered  the  com  from  its 

tkroking-floor,  and  driven  off  the  cattle  (1  Sam. 

niii.  1).    The  piey  was  iwovered  by  I>avid  (2-r>), 

«ko  then  remaiiiwl  in  the  city  till  the  comple- 

tna  of  the  in-fathering.     It  was  then  a  fortitied 

jiaat}  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7, 

Md  Joseph.).     Duriug  this  time  the  massacre  of 

Xib  wan  perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  re- 

{Mitory  of  the  asicrvd  Ephod,  which  Ahiathar  the 

Pri««,  the  M>le  survivor,  hail  canied  otf  with  him 

(vw.  ^1.     But  it  was  nut  destined  long  to  eujoy  the 

^ntn»  of  tlies«r  brave  and  hallowed  inmates,  nor 

iiiW  wa»  it  worthy  of  such  good  fortune,  for  the 

inh^itants  soon  plotted  David's  betrayid  to  Saul, 

•!«  on  his   road  to  bft.ipjre  the  place.     Of  this 

intfQtion  David  was  warned  by  LMvine  intimation. 

Hethwfiire  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7-13.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  worJ  Baali  is  used  by 
f^^d  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah,  in  this 
PM«ge  (ver.  11,  12;  A.  V.  **men**);  possibly 
pnotiug  to  the  existence  of  Canaanites  in  the  place 
[Bail,  p.  146?>]. 

W*  catch  only  one  more  glimpse  of  the  town,  in 
the  times  after  the  Captivity,  when  Ha<-habiah,  the  I 
rjl-T  «  on*  hiUf  the  ilistrirt  of  Keiliili  (or  whatever  ' 
tK*  won!  /Wcc,  A.  v.,  "jart"  may  mean),  and 
r«vaj  ben-Hena<lad,  ruler  of  the  other  half,  assisted 
N*>njiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
N?h.  iii.  17,  18).  Keilah  appoam  to  have  been 
knftwn  to  Ku-sebius  and  Jerome.  They  describe  it  in 
'ii*  "n'fin-tAtifon  as  existing  under  the  name  Ki}Xa, 
• " '  >i/i,  on  the  roail  from  Kleutheiopolis  to  Hebron, 


■  The  name  may  possibly  be  derived  from  H^np^ 
i  ronrrrfstinn,  with  tbc  local  suffix  Hi  which  maiiy 
•f  the*  iiamrs  csrry.  Compare  the  name  of  another 
flvf  of  fncampment,  n/HI^O,  which  appears  to  be 
^mi  the  same  root. 

'  Thi«  i«  Mid  by  (trsmius  and  others  to  be  the  siff- 
•'■'ifation  nf  thr  name  "  Keilah.**  If  this  be  m),  there 
^^■■■'l  .iliiiiM  rf[>|>c.-kr  to  be  a  rcfcrcnrr  to  this  and 


at  8  '  miles  distance  from  the  former.  In  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name  Kth  occuii 
attached  to  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road  from 
Beit  Jibrin  tc  Hebron,  at  vei7  nearly  the  right 
distance  from  B,  Jibrm  (almost  ceilainly  Eleu 
theropolis),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beit  NHsib 
(Nezib)  and  Afareaa  (Mareshah).  The  name  was 
only  reported  to  Lieut.  V.  (see  his  Memoir,  p. 
328),  but  it  has  been  since  visited  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Toblo*,  who  completely  confirms  the  iden- 
tificatioQ,  merely  remarking  that  Kila  is  placed  a 
little  too  far  south  on  the  map.  Thus  another  is 
added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though  specified 
as  in  the  *'  lowland,  are  yet  actually  found  in  the 
mountains :  a  puzzling  fact  in  our  present  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  boundaries.  [Jipu- 
tah;  Judah,  p.  11566.] 

In  the  4th  century  a  tradition  existed  that  the 
prophet  Habbakuk  was  buried  at  Keilah  (OnomoB^ 
ticon,  •*  Ceila ;"  Nicephorus,  H.  E,  xii.  48 ;  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  Sozomen,  If.  E.  vii.  29);  but  an- 
other tradition  gives  that  honour  to  Hukkok. 

In  1  Chr.  ir.  19,  *'  Keilah  the  Garmite  "  is 
mentioned,  apparently — though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty — as  a  descendant  of  the  grent 
Caleb  (ver.  15;.  But  the  passage  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, and  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  with  the 
town  Keilah.  [G.] 

KEIiArAH(n^^^^:  K»A(a;  Alex.  K»A(£a: 
Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  K»Ac/a,  and  K»Afcv:  Cehli)=. 
Kelita  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  E:>d. 
his  name  appears  as  COLIUS. 

KE'LITA  (K^^p:  IS^Xlras;  KaXirdy  in 
Neh.  X.  10:  Celita;  Caiita  in  Ezr.  x.  23),  one  of 
the  Lentes  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with  the  people  of  the 
land  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  company  with  the  other 
Lexntes  he  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  tlie  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7),  and  enteretl  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  follow  the  law  of  God,  and  i>epiii&t< 
from  admixture  with  foreign  nations  (Neh.  x.  10). 
He  is  also  called  Kelaiah,  and  in  the  parallel  lis*, 
of  1  Esdr.  his  name  appears  as  Calitab. 

KEM'UEL  (^WDp:  Ko/aow^X  :  Camwl), 
1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  and  father  of  Aram, 
whom  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  414,  note)  identifies  with 
liam  of  Job  xxxii.  2,  to  whose  family  Elihu  belonged 
(Gen.  xxii.  21). 

2.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by 
Moses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tiibei 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

3.  A  Levite,  tither  of  Hashabiah,  prince  of  the 
bibe  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

KE'NAN  Qyp :  Kalray :  CoSium)  =  Cainan 

the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i.  2),  whose  name  ii  also 
correctly  given  in  this  form  in  the  maipn  of 
Gen.  V.  9. 

KEN'ATH  (n^p :  ^  KadS ,  Alex.  ^  Kamtdi 
in  Chron.  both  MSsI  Kaa^de :  C/umath,  Canath),  one 


the  contemporary  circumstances  of  David^s  life,  in  Ps. 
xxxi. ;  not  only  in  the  expression  (ver.  21),  ''mar- 
rellouH  kindness  in  a  ttrong  «7y**  ("rtVtD  TJ),  but 
alHO  in  ver.  8,  and  in  the  (general  tenuur  of  the  rouln^ 

•  This  iff  Jerome's  correetior  ^^  KuKebiuH,  who  gives 
17 — nianifiifMy  wronfr,  as  themhole  (iii«t.inre  between 
Hebron  unJ  Br  it  •Jibrin  ib  not  more  than  15  Uomao 
mileSb 
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tf  itw  dt1«s  fin  tlie  east  d  JordaQ,  with  its 
♦'diJIfhter.tjwns*'  (A.  V.  **  nllngts  **)  taken  poi- 
•od»oo  of  by  a  certain  Nobah,  who  then  odled 
it  l>y  hift  own  iiAine  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  At  &  later 
period  t^«sc  toTna,  with  thase  of  Jair,  wore  riecap 
ftiretl  by  Geshur  and  Ai-am  (1  Chr.  ii.  23').  la 
ilm  dnjft  of  biu^biuB  {Onom.  **  Caofttli  **)  it  was 
»tiU  called  ICaiMthii^  and  he  upetka  of  it  ns  **  n 
VilUge  of  Arabia  ....  n«ar  Boxra.*'  lu  «ite  baa 
beeu  jecciv«ml  with  tolemble  ccrtsiinity  in  our  own 
timei  At  Keryitrdt^  a  ruined  town  at  the  couthem 
titrcmity  of  the  LejaK^  about  20  miles  N.  of 
BSarnht  which  was  tiist  riiited  by  Bun;khjir«it  in 
ISU)  {S}fria,  8;}-86),  and  more  recently  by  Porter 
{Oamasam,  ii.  U7-1 15 ;  Bandbk.  .'il2-14),  the  bitter 
0f  whom  ipvefl  a  lengtliened  deociiptjon  and  identi- 
hcstioji  of  tiie  place.  The  suggestion  thAt  KenavM 
wai  Keuatl)  teemii,  howeyer,  lo  hnve  Iteen  first  mnde 
ty  Geseiiiui  in  hit  notes  to  burckhnnlt  (  a.d.  1B23| 
p,  5<>5)»  Another  Kermwat  i*  mai  ke<l  on  Van  dc 
VeMe's  mnp,  about  10  miles  fiirther  to  tfie  west. 

The  njimc  fumishea  an  interesting  eiAinple  of 
th«  pt^itnunence  of  an  orifpual  appellation.  NoBAil, 
Uiough  confen^  by  the  conqu«x>r,  and  apporcDtly 
at  owe  time  the  rtceifed  name  of  the  *pot  (Judg. 
Tiii.  11),  ha*  loni;  since  giren  way  to  the  older 
title.     Compare  Accno»  Kibjatu-arda.  &c.  [G.] 

KK^AZ  iVpi    K€V(C'.    Cenei),      1.  Son  of 

Kliphax,  the  son  of  Emu.  He  was  ^m  of  the  dukes 
of  Kdom,  Aiocording  to  both  Ijjiij,  thAt  in  Gen. 
Mjv-i.  13,  42,  and  thnt  in  1  Chr.  i.  53,  and  the 
founder  of  a  tribe  or  familvt  who  were  called  from 
him  Keneiit4?i  (Josh.  liv.  14»  &c.).  Calebs  the  *on 
of  Jcphiinneh,  und  Otluitel,  were  the  two  most  re» 
narkahlo  of  his  desceodantji.     [Caleh.] 

2.  One  of  the  snne  fiiaiily,  a  grandson  of  Caleb* 
•cconiinp  to  I  Chr.  ir.  16,  where,  howerer,  the 
Hein^ew  t^jct  i^  corrupt.  Another  name  has  poeeibly 
fiilleu  out  before  Kciiaz.  [A.  C.  1J«] 

KE'KEXITE  (written  KEmZZITE,  A.  V. 
Gen,  IT.  19:  *<???:  KfK«C««"^  CenezaeHA),  an 
^nmitJxh  tribe  (Num.  x«ii.  12;  Josh.  jtIv.  6, 
14).  [Kkn\x.]  \i  is  dilHcult  to  account  for  the 
Keueiit*^  erinting  as  a  tribe  *o  enriy  as  before  the 
Ibirth  of  Jjiwie,  m  they  ap{j£ar  to  have  done  from 
Gen.  XV.  19.  If  thi*  tribe  redly  existeil  then,  and 
the  enumeration  of  tHl»e»  In  ver.  19-21  formed  a 
pirt  of  whut  the  Loni  sriid  to  Abram^  it  can  only 
bo  said,  with  IVjohjirt  ( Philej,  iv.  30 \.  that  th^se 
Kenezites  are  mentioned  here  only,  that  they  had 
cetM*d  to  ejrt«t  in  the  time  of  Mrmes  and  Joshihi, 
and  'liat  notliiDg  whate^-er  Js  known  of  their  origin 
or  pJooe  of  abode.     But  it  is  worth  conxideiation 


»  Thi*  pa«Mf«  It  emuieoMty  translated  In  the 
A»  V.  Jt  ulioald  be,  "  And  Gvuhur  and  Ariun  took 
the  Tlnvrotb^air,  with  Kenath  and  her  cluufrhteris 
NlKtv  cUtos."  See  Bertheau,  Chfonik ;  Zuna**  vervlon ; 
Tur^cuiii  uf  .fuse ph,  4to.  fto. 

*  JotcpUus  gircfl  the  name  KfvrrQft  {Ant,  r.  6,  ^4) ; 
but  In  hlM  lUitke  of  >^al*i  ejipediUoo  { vi.  7,  §3 )  he  hiu 
rft  fmtf  Xur^tTw*"  l^vpf— the  form  in  wbiPh  he  clue* 
whenPfiTMthat  of  UwSheohemileii.  *  «iiim 
of  tlils  prftMnu  liself  to  the  writer.  •  of 
OnkHiM,  jQoai  An*  and  P»eiidojan.  ur  '  iiur 
the  Kenae  by  HKO^C^^  Baltuaite,  possibly  beeanM 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jodah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55)  a  branch  of 
Clio  Eenite*  ct>nie  under  Salnutt  aon  of  Caleb.  The 
«ni«  name  1b  introdooed  in  the  Bainadt.  Vert,  twfore 
••  tbf  Kfulte"  in  0«n.  xt.  1»  only. 

*  Thi"  |Mwa4re  U  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  A.  V, 
U  ahuuld  be,   **  And  Ilebcr  the  Keuilc  h^iU  M<rcred 


EENITE.  THE 

whethw  the  ennmui^tion  may  not  be  a  Inter 
plauatory  addition  by  Mo^es  or  some  latei  «lit« 
and  so  the^e  Kenecites   be  deseeulants  o(  Kei 
whoM  adoption  into  litnel  took  place  in  the  ttiM 
of  Caleb,  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
in  tliis  place.  [A.  C,  H/ 

KE'NITE,  THE,  and  KE'KITEB,   TI 

(»r(5ri  and  *3f5n,  I.e.  "the  Kenite;"  m  Chn 

D^^^l^n ;  but  in  Num.  xiiT.  22,  and  in  Judg. 

11  £r,  IIP,  Kain:  olKtnloi,  6  Ko^nlof,  oiKi^a 

Cinaeits),^  a  tribe  or  nation  whoae  histoirjj 
strangely  interworen  witli  that  of  the  chosen  pooff 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  z.  they  do 
appear.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  oomjvi 
with  the  Kenizzites  and  KaiimoDites,  in  the  li«t^ 
the  natioujL  who  then  oixupied  the  Promiied  ] 
(Gtm.  IV.  19),  Their  origin,  therefore,  like  1 
of  the  two  tribes  just  named,  and  of  the  Av 
(AviTEis)  is  bidden  from  us.  But  we  may  f 
inter  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  lai^gw  m 
of  .Midi AN— from  the  fact  that  Jethro,  the  &iij 
of  Siloses's  wife,  who  in  the  records  of  Exodus  (i 
ii.  15,  16,  ir.  19,  Sic.)  is  represented  as  dwellli 
in  tlie  land  of  Midiani  and  as  priest  or  priccr  i 
that  nation^  is  in  the  bamitive  of  Judges  (i.  It*, 
JT.  11<)  as  diAtiuctly  Raid  to  have  been  a  Keuite, 
As  Midianites  they  were  therefore  descended  : 
diatdy  horn  Abraham  by  his  wife  Ketnrab,  midt 
this  relationship  and  their  ootuieicioai  wiUi  Mo 
find  the  key  to  tlieir  continued  alliance  with  In 
The  impilant  fcerriops  rendered  by  the  sheikh  I 
the  Kenites  to  Mo6e«  during  a  time  of  great  | 
and  ditfiouUy,  were  reworded  by  the  latter  wit] 
promit^  of  fiim  fricndiship  between  the  two  peopl 
—  '*  what  goodness  Jehovnh  shall  do  unto  us, 
same  will  we  do  to  the*?.**  And  this  promise  i 
gratefully  j-emmiWod  long  after  to  tbeadvwll 
of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  jrv,  6).  Tbt  ctmnm 
then  commenced  lasted  a^  liiTnly  as  m  oooDeneo 
ooold  Imt  between  a  settled  people  like  Isratl  in! 
one  whose  tendencies  were  so  inendicably  | 
as  the  Kenitea.  They  seem  to  h«Tei 
the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderingit.  All 
they  were  with  tJiem  at  the  time  of  their  i 
the  Promised  Land.  Their  encampment' 
and  distinct  from  the  rait  of  the  people 
Balaam's  view  wheti  he  deli^rered  his  prophRgrl 
(Num.  xidv.  21,  22),  and  we  may  infer  that  th 
assisted  in  the  capt  u  re  of  .Jericho  ,*  the  **  city  of  | 
trees  "  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  ciimp.  2  Chr*  zrriii.  \5\ 
the  wanderings  of  Israel  over,  they  fonsoijk  t" 
hour  hood  of  the  towns,  and  betook  the 
freer  air— to  "the  wilderness  of  Judah, 


him^lf  from  Kain  of  the  elitldren  of  Bobab^ 
father-in-law  of  Moasa,  and  pltebed,**  *«. 

<i  Ifitbcnece«rary1olookforaliteral"fnU 
of  this  aentence  of  Balaam's,  we  shall  best  find  it  { 
the  Acooants  of  the  latter  dajs  of  Xemaalem  nn 
Jehoiakim»  when  the  Konite  Rechshites  were  ao  \ 
**  waiitetl**  by  the  invading  army  of  Auyria  as  to  1 
driv«»ii  u>  tike  refufce  within  the  walls  of  the  citj,! 
Htep  to  which  we  may  bo  sure  nothing  short  of  aeti 
•sttrcttiity  could  hart'  forcc-d  thew!  Children  of  i 
Desert.  ^Miether  *'  Awhur  carried  them  away  imp 
tire"  with  the  other  Inhabitants  we  are  noi  told,  hut 
it  i*  at  least  probable. 

*  It  hafl  been  pointed  aqt  iinder  Hobab  that  ooi 
of  the  wadyA  opposite  Jericho,  the  eaine  by  whlel^ 
according  to  the  local  tradition,  the  Bene^Iantel  i 
iicendcd  to  the  -'ordan,  retains  the  name  o'  4 
tlie  ]Uu>«UiUiMn  viTMun  of  lli^bab 
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b  to  ftc  Math  of  Ax«d"  {Judg.  I.  16),  whero 
•tfef  dwelt  mmong  the  people''  of  the  district^— 
Ibe  imalekites  wIm  waixlered  in  that  dry  region, 
ad  iBMOg  whom  tbej  were  liring  oentarieB  later 
vbeB  Maul  made  his  expedition  there  (1  Sam. 
XT.  6).  Their  alliance  with  Israel  at  thia  later 
4mu  '»  shown  no  less  hj  Saol's  friendlj  warning 
tina  by  D^rid's  feigned  attack  (zzyii.  10,  and  see 
XXX.  29  J. 

Bat  one  of  the  aheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by 
BiBe,  had  wandered  north  instead  of  soath,  and  at 
Ibe  tiaie  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  northern 
tribes  and  Jabin  king  of  Haior,  his  tents  were 
fikbed  onder  the  tree  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh 
iJadf.  IT.  11).  Heber  was  in  alliance  with  both 
tbceoBtendinig  parties,  bat  in  the  hour  of  extremity 
the  ties  of  Uood-iektionship  and  ancient  com> 
pKiooship  proTed  strongest,  and  Sisera  fell  a 
nexim  to  the  hamnaer  and  the  nail  of  Jael. 

Hie  most  remarkable  derelopment  of  this  people, 
ooBplifying  most  completely  their  characteristics 
—their  iSo^in  hatred  of  the  restraints  of  driliz^* 
tin,  thetr  tlerrie  determination,  thdr  attachment 
t»  Israel,  together  with  a  peculiar  semi-monastic 
SHterity  not  oboerTable  in  their  earlier  proceedings — 
ii  to  be  feoxkd  in  the  sect  or  £unily  of  the  Rech- 
ABTF8,  focmded  by  Kechab,  or  Jonadab  his  son, 
whs  OHDe  pttHninently  forward  on  more  than  one 
MBMon     in    tha    later   history.    [Jehonadab  ; 

SSCHABTTEl.] 

Tae  fbonder  of  the  fiunily  appears  to  hare  been 
B  eertain  Hammath  (A.  V.  Hemath)  and  a  sin- 
pusr  testixiMmy  is  furnished  to  the  connexion  which 
between  this  tribe  of  Midianite  wanderers 
the  nation  of  Israei,  by  the  fact  that  their 
»  and  descent  are  actaally  included  in  the  ge* 
R  of  the  great  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
No^  farther  notioes  would  seem  to  be  extant  of  this 
investing  people.  The  name  of  Ba-Katn  (abbre- 
Titted  from  Bei^a  ti'Kain)  is  mentioned  by  Ewald 
{fradL  i.  337  note)  as  borne  in  comparatiTely 
■odeni  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert ;  but 
fcti*  or  DO  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such 
■mikrity  in  names.  [G.J 

KirXIZZlTK.  Gen.  xv.  19.  [Kenezite.] 
KiTBEN-HAFPUCH  (^^rrH?-  'A^ioX- 
islas  m4p€ai  ComustOfU),  the  youngest  of  the 
^^bii  I II  of  Job,  bom  to  him  daring  the  period  of 
^  nmring  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14),  and  so  called 
fwhably  frtnn  her  great  beauty.  The  Vulgate  has 
■andiy  rendered  her  name  **  horn  of  antimony," 
the  pigment  used  by  Eastern  ladies  to  colour  their 
inlMJMB :  bat  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  different 
ivdiBg,  adopted  a  current  expression  of  their  own 
9,  withoat  regard  to  strict  accuracy,  in  repre- 
Mtiag  Keieo-happoch  by  "  the  horn  of  Amalthaea," 
m  **  bora  of  plenty." 

KE'BIOTH  (n^np,  «.  e.  Keilyoth).  1.  {td 
tiksif  ;  Alex.  T6Kts :  Ccaioth),  a  name  which 
eecan  among  the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern 
4icnct  of  Jodah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to 
tb»  A.  V.  (**  Kerioth,^  (md  Hexron  ")  it  denotes  a 
^ajwrt  piaoe  fixxm  the  name  whidi  follows  it ;  bat 
tsis  sepBTstJon  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ao> 
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11 


•  A  pLw9  samcd  Kixax,  poetibly  derired  from  the 
■Be  rwc  ta  the  Kenitea,  ia  mentioiied  in  the  listo  of 
k  dtiss  jrf  "  the  MMUh'*  of  Judah.  But  there  is 
Mkiaf  to  Imply  any  oooacxifla  between  the  two. 
(Xsaan-j 


«  la  tlL«  A.  ▼.  of  1611  Cbe 


/«o«t<ution  was  stiU 


oentuation  of  the  Rec.  Hebrew  text,  and  (s  now 
generally  abandoned  (see  Keil,  Joeua,  ad  loc.  and 
Reland,  Pal,  700, 708 ;  the  versions  of  Zunz,  Caheo, 
&c.),  and  the  name  taken  as  **  Keriyoth-Hesron, 
whidi  is  Hazor,"  •'.  e.  its  name  before  the  conquest 
was  Hazor,  for  which  was  afterwards  f  nbstituted 
Keriyoth-Henron— the  "  cities  of  H." 

Dr.  Robinson  (B.  B,  ii.  101),  and  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  82)  propose  to  identify  it  with  Kurye- 
tein  ("  the  two  cities  "),  a  ruined  site  which  stands 
about  10  miles  S.  from  Hebron,  and  3  from  Afatn 
(Maon). 

Keriotb  furnishes  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  most  usual,  of  the  explanations  proposed 
for  the  title  '*  lacariot,'*  and  which  are  enumerated 
under  Jqdas  Iscariot,  vol.  i.  11606.  But  if 
Kerioth  is  to  be  read  in  coi^unction  with  Hexron* 
as  stated  above,  another  difficulty  is  thrown  in  tha 
way  of  this  explanation. 

2.  {KapiJ»$',  Cariof A),  a  city  of  Moab,  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah — and  there  only"i« 
company  with  Dibon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Bethmeoiv 
Bozrah,  and  other  places  ''far  and  near"  (Jer, 
xlviii.  24).  None  of  the  andeut  interpreters  ap- 
pear to  give  any  clue  to  the  position  of  this  place. 
By  Mr.  Porter,  however,  it  is  unhesitatingly  idcn* 
tified  with  Kweiyehy  a  ruined  town  of  some  extent 
lying  between  Buarah  and  Sulkhadt  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  ffaurdn  (Five  Years  &c.  ii.  191-198; 
Handbook,  523,  4).  The  chief  argument  in  fitvour 
of  this  is  the  proximity  of  Kureiyeh  to  Busrah, 
which  Mr.  Porter  accepts  as  identical  with  the 
Bozrah  of  the  same  passage  of  Jeremiah.  But 
there  are  some  considerations  which  stand  very 
much  in  the  way  of  these  identifications.  Jer^ 
miah  is  speaking  (xlviii.  21)  expi-essly  of  the  cities 
of  the  "  Mishor  "  (A.  V. "  plain-country  "),  that  is, 
the  district  of  level  downs  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  probably  answered  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  tlie  Belka  of  the  modem  Arabs.  In  this 
region  were  situated  Heihbon,  Dibon,  Elealeh, 
Beth-meon,  Kir-heres — the  only  places  named  in 
the  passage  in  question,  the  positions  of  which  are 
known  with  certainty.  The  most  northern  of  these 
(Heshbon)  is  not  &rther  north  than  the  upper  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  most  southern  (Kir)  lay  near 
its  lower  extremity.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
parallel  denunciation  ofMoabby  Isaiah  (ch.  xvi.)  to 
indicate  that  the  limits  of  Moab  extended  farther  to 
the  north.  But  Busrah  and  Kureiyeh  are  no  less 
than  60  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Heshbon  itself, 
beyond  the  limits  even  of  the  modem  Belka  (see 
Kiepert's  map  to  Wetsstein's  Hawran  und  die  Troche 
onen,  1860),  and  in  a  country  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site character  from  the  "  flat  downs,  of  smooth  and 
even  turf*'  which  characterise  that  district — "a 
savage  and  forbidding  aspect  .  .  .  nothing  but 
stones  and  jagged  black  rocks  ...  the  whole 
country  around  Kureiyeh  covered  with  heaps  of 
loose  stones,"  Uc.  (Porter,  ii.  189,  193).  A 
more  plausible  identification  would  be  K^treiyai, 
at  the  western  foot  of  Jebel  Atiarus.  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  either  Dibon,  Bethmeon,  or 
Heshbon* 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Jeremiah  uses  the  expression  "  far  and 


more  marked — **  and  Kerioth :  and  Hearon,  which  U 
Haaor.**  This  agrees  with  the  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellias— "  et  Kerijothae  (Chetaron  ea  est  CbaU 
xor),*'  and  with  that  of  Luther.  Cafftellio,  on  tha 
other  hand,  has  "  Cariothesron,  quue  alias  Unsor.*' 
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WM-"  (ytr,  24),  and  also  thst  if  Busrah  and 
A'tirriyoA  arc  not  Boarah  and  Kerioth,  thooe  im- 
portant places  haTe  apparently  flourished  without 
«nj  notice  from  the  i?acred  writers.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  which  further  investigation  bj  com- 
^tent  persons,  east  of  the  Jordan,  maj  probablj 
«rt  at  rest. 

Kerioth  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  also  in  rer.  41.  Here 
however  it  bears  thedeficite  article  '.n^»T?n :  Alex. 
Amit9piv$ :  GarMh),  and  would  appear  to  signify  not 
anyone  definite  place,  but  **  the  cities*  of  Moab" — 
as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  same  word  in 
Amos  ii.  2.    [Kirioth.]  [G.] 

KE'BOS  CD^ :  Ki8i|f ;  Alex.  K^pooi  in  £zr. 
ti.  44,  DTg :  Ki^;  Alex.  Ktipds  in  Keh.  rii.  47: 
Ceros),  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descendants 
returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

K£TTLE  vnn*.  Kdfiiis:  caldaHa)^  a  vessel 
for  cidinary  or  sacrificial  purposes  (I  Sam.  ii.  14). 
Tht  Hebrew  word  is  also  reoiier«d  **  buket**  in 
Jer.  xiiv.  2,  *•  caldron"  in  2  Chr.  xxxr.  13,  and 
-pot'^inJobxli.  20.  [Caldron.]  [H.W.P.] 

KETITRAH  (rnWDp.  "  incense."  Gea. :  Xtr- 
Tovpa:    CVfaro),   the  •'•wife**  whom   Abraham 
-  »«ed  and  took  •'  (A.  V.  "  again  took")  besides, 
or  after  the  death  of,  Sarah  r  rten.  xxt.  1 ;  1  Chr. 
t.  ?2  .     Gfse&itts  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abiaham  took  Ketuiah  at\er  Push's  death ;  but 
pnkbabilitT  seems  wgiUi^  it   voompare  Gen.  rvii. 
17,  xviii.  11 ;  Romriv.  19 ;  and  Heb.  xi.  12%  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  commendz^ 
with  XXT.  1,  and  comfvising  perh^  the  whole 
chapter,  or  at  Wast  as  cu-  as  rer.  10,  is  pbced  oct 
•f  iu  obLTOoologicsl  sequeocc  in  onier  not  to  break 
the  main  narrative:  and  that  Abraham  took  Kcturah  ' 
during  Sarah's  Ii  Atime.    That  she  was  strictly  speak-  : 
inj:  his  wife  u  also  vcvr  uncertain.    The  Hebrew  i 
word  so  translated  in  this  place  in  the  A.  V.,  azkd  | 
by  many  scholars,  b  IsAdHy  of  which  the  mat 
■Maning  girvn  by  Gcscnius  is '"a  vxMiaiu  of  every  : 
age  aad  conditkn,  whether  married  ornol  ;**  and  , 
although  it  b  eommooly  used  with  the  stgnincatiou  : 
•f  *^  winp,"  M  opposed  to  husband,  in  Goi.  xxx.  4,  | 
it  immr^  with  the  sqmincatioo  ot  ooocobcne,  *•  and  ' 
iiw  gave  him-  Bilhah  her  hamimaid  to  wiie.*'     In 
the  recMrd  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Ketorah  is  called  a ', 
**  coocubiae,"  and  it  k  aho  said,  in  the  two  rencs  : 
JBBMhataly  tbUowing  the  gecMlogy  of  Ketorah, 
that  **  Abnham  gave  all  that  he  had  onto  Isaac. 
Bet  onto  the  was  of  the  cooccbioes,  which  Abra-  \ 
ham  hmL  Abnham  gare  gtibk  aad  wet  them  away  I 
l&om  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastwani. . 
cttio  the  «a»t  cocntrr  "    Gen.  xiv.  5,  6"^.     Elxcept  . 
Kigar,  KeCoraa  is  the  only  pema  mt?ct»cMd  to 
whK.<m  :ha(  passage  can  relau ;  aoi  in  cccxirmatzoa 
«c'  th»  suppoMtMa  we  dad  stroo;;  cv>i«£ce  of  a  wide 
•preai  M*  the  tnbes  spruig  nr«n  KeCurah,  bearing 
tee  names  of  her  sons,  aa  we  haw  meatwc^  in 
«cher  artjcl«s.     Tbcw  socs  wens  ""Ziziraa.  ansi 
Jvohan.  and  M<>iac.  aad  X>iiaa.  and  Lhbak.  aad 
:fh',:ah'*    wr.  •  :  besaies  tbe  5octf  asd  gracdsocs 
«c  J«iahac«  aai  th«  sons  'jt   Viv-***      th«T  ct>.  ' 
^■ttly  cHMswd  the  deiwrt  to  t»  Fersoc  Ooix  acd 
•cn;pi«d   toe  wbciie  icfienne-i^iH  coczCry,   wh«rv 
ttws  of  thee  aaaws  ar?  ~-»i:«i:,  woile  MVi.m 
em^soded  «ath  iuiis  the  peclstfulu  of  Arabia  rrrper.  | 
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The  elder  bianch  of  the  ••  sons  of  the  ecacslitwa,* 
however,  was  that  of  I&hmael .  He  has  ever  stood  at 
the  representative  of  the  bondwoman's  sons;  and  at 
such  his  name  has  become  generally  i^>piied  bj  thf 
Arabs  to  all  the  Abrahamic  settlera  north  of  the 
Peninsula — besides  the  great  Ishnuelite  element  «l 
the  nation. 

In  searching  the  works  of  Arab  writers  for  any 
information  respecting  these  tribes,  we  must  be 
contented  to  find  them  named  as  Abrahamic,  or 
even  Ishmaelite,  for  under  the  latter  appellation 
almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their  de- 
scendants. Keturah<^  herself  is  by  them  mentioned 
very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only  in  quot^ 
ing  from  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  th«  Aawoos  tht 
name  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks,  and  that  of  a 
young  girl  (or  slave)  of  Abraham ;  and,  it  is  added, 
her  descendants  are  the  liirks!)  M.  Cauaain  de 
Perceval  (£ssai,  i.  1 79  >  has  endeavoured  to  identify 
her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the 
1st  Amalek)  called  Katoora*  but  his  ai^guments  are 
not  of  any  weight.  They  rest  on  a  weak  etymology^ 
and  are  contradicted  by  the  statements  of  Aiah 
authora  as  well  as  by  the  £M;t  that  the  early  tribea 
of  Arabia  (of  which  is  Katooii:  have  not,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Amal^,  been  identified  with  any 
historical  names;  while  the  exception  of  Amalek 
is  that  of  an  a{^iarently  aboriginal  people  whose 
name  is  recorded  in  the  Bible;  and  there  an 
reasons  for  supposing  that  these  early  tribes  were 
aboriginaL  [£.  S.  P.] 

KEY  (nr)D?,  from  nriB,  •'to  open,"  Gea.  p. 
1 1 SS :  KX€(f ;  clctcisX  The  key  of  a  nati  re  Oriental 
lock  fs  a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  io^hos  to  2  tieet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails,  whkh.  h»ng 
inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt  which  aervea 
as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within  the  staple  so  aa 
to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind  even  without 
a  key,  via.  with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other 
adhesive  sqbstauoe.  The  passage  Cant.  v.  4,  5,  ia 
thos  probably  explained  Haimer,  Otts.  in.  31 ;  vol. 
i.  394,  ed.  Clarke:  I^auwoUd*.  ap.  Ray,  Trac,  ii. 
17'.  [Lock.]  The  key.  so  obvious  a  svmbol  of 
authority,  both  in  ancioit  and  modem  tuaes,  ia 
named  more  than  ooce  in  the  Bible,  especially  Is. 
xxiL  22,  a  pass^pe  to  whkh  allusion  is  probably 
made  in  Rev.  iii.  7.  The  exptaaiit«n  **  beaming  the 
key  on  the  shoulder  *  is  thus  a  phrase  used,  some- 
times perhaps  in  the  literal  sense,  to  denote  poa- 
sessioo  of  ocEce :  but  there  cecms  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, with  Grvtius.  any  ngure  of  a  key  embroidered 
on  the  garment  of  the  o(fiee>^«arer  'see  Is.  ix.  6). 
In  Tilmudic  phrawok^  the  Almi^ty  wv  repre> 
:wn:ed  as  **  hc^sg  the  keys  **  of  vmrkos  operationa 
of  cature.  e,  <;.  rain,  deiith,  Ac.,  L  t.  excfcising 
doox*ju*n  ovier  them.  The  delivery  of  the  kej  ia 
the.-vtore  an  act  exproisive  of  aatnority  conferred, 
sod  the  {MwsesBMK  c:  :t  tmpLes  acthority  of  some  bnd 
heii^by  the  rconvvr.  The  term  -  chamberlain,** 
aa  o«Dcer  whcee  mark  of  otSce  15  sometimes  in  modem 
QD3CS  an  aL.tcal  key.  »  expiaiacd  under  El'XUGR 
Orctiss,  Calmec,  Knobtfl.  on  Is.  xxii.  22 ;  Ham- 
Bwcd :  Liptscct,  H.^.  &rr.  i  JM  Wette  co  Matt, 
xvi.  Id ;  Carpeov oc i.kxdwia.  Jfcsn  omi  Jamt,  ppw 
141.  •s.vi :  /v-r.  jr  Jl-u-i/.  art.  -  MALnmonium  ;'* 
iVd.  Fjsi.  L  ?^.  11$,  l2o».  lo:? ;  Uotnanm,  Ltm 


^yi<f.%  *^D»  StadBc  Moabs.'" 
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■Dncfwius  ;**  Chambere,  Dici.  <«Chainberkin;" 
t »  -I,  Ami.  Hebr.  li.  3,  5.)  [H.  W.  P.] 
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KEZTA  Cn^Vp:  Koala -^  Alex.  Kauriria: 
Oowki  ^  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job,  born 
hhan  ^er  his  recovery  TJob  xlii.  14). 

KEZI'Z,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (y^^P  P??? : 
Aaccwiy;  Alex. 'AftcKKcurcff :  Fa//u  Cosu),  one 
tf  the  '^  cities  "  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xriii.  21).  That 
t  vat  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe,  ia  evident  from 
ftmeotiou  iD  companj  vrith  Beth-hoolah  and 
BcTH-H  1.-ARABAH.  The  name  does  not  re-apppear 
m  the  O.  T^  but  it  is  possibly  intended  ander  the 
orrcpced  form  Beth-basi,  in  1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64. 
7W  ume,  if  Hebrev,  is  derivable  from  a  root 
waasa^  to  cut  otf  (Gea.  The*.  1229;  Simonis, 
0mm.  70  U  Is  it  possible  that  It  can  have  any 
i^yeiiw  with  the  general  circumcision  which  took 
|bae  at  Gilgal.  certainly  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
«hr  the  Jordan  was  crossed  (Josh.  v.  2-9)  ?  [G.] 

UBBOTH  -  HATTA'AVAH  Cri^Taj? 
nnnn :  ^uriuAara  t^s  iwiBvfuas :  sepukhra  com- 
rywjtw/i'air).  Nam.  xi.  34 ;  marg.  '*  the  graves  of 
kil''  (oomp.  zxxiii.  17).  From  there  being  no 
Abcc  cf  spot  mentioneil  between  it  and  Taberah 
■  nl  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  about  three 
Wi*  poFD^  from  Sinai  (x.  33) ;  and  from  the  sea 
hcg  tvioe  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
(a.  32,  31),  a  nuu-itime  proximity  may  perhaps  be 
lifand.  Here  it  seems  they  abode  a  whole  month, 
iaiog  which  they  went  on  eating  quails,  and  perhaps 
rfiiiiij^  from  the  plagoe  which  followed.  If  the 
■iJKture  of  H^iherA  iBurckhardt,  p.  495;  Robin- 
«,  L 151 )  »  a  site  for  Haseroth  fsee  Hazerotu] 
kt  i^Bpted,  then  "  the  graves  of  lust "  may  be 
fskifs  within  a  day's  jomney  thence  in  the  direo- 
te  WSisai,  and  would  lie  within  15  miles  of  the 
udf  of  Akaliah ;  but  no  traces  of  any  graves  have 
i«er  Veen  detected  in  the  region.*  Both  Schubeit, 
httwfcn  :3nai  and  the  Wcdy  Murrah  (Beisen,  360), 
■i  ^jcanley  (S,  4r  P-  82),  just  before  reaciiing 
.ftfttij,  encountered  flights  of  birds — the  latter 
«« gf  **  red-legged  cranes."  Ritter  ^  speaks  of  such 
ipetM  m  a  constant  phenomenon,  both  in  this  penin- 
K^a  ani  in  the  Euphrates  r^on.  Burckhardt, 
frmtU  M  Syria,  406,  8  Aug.,  quotes  Russell's 


*  S«v«  oae  of  a  2^abominedan  saint  (Stanley,  8, 
^f.  Tl:.  which  does  not  assist  the  question. 

*  He  remarkji  on  the  oontinoance  of  the  law  of 
Han  la  animal  habits  through  a  coarse  of  thousands 
*7wr»  fxiv.  J61). 

*  tray,  Xmt.  Hist.  x.  33,  says  quails  settle  on  the 
■i^  af  shipe  by  night,  m>  as  to  sink  rometimes  the 
*w  IB  tke  neiichbonring  sea.  So  Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  88: 
«■  #^a<  T^9  ofifTvymv  iwotaurrOt  i^potrro  re  oCtm 
m^  iymAMt.  ^m^^mv  i*  tov  wMkiycnn  (Lepdos,  Tk»bt9 
fc  Jte^  S3>.    Gaop.  Joseph.  JtML  UL  1,  ^ ;  and  Froy- 

H  2a^  Armi.  P.  V.  \JgS ;  <^^  Kalisch  on  Ex,  xvi. 
n,  v^er«  an  incidental  mention  of  the  bird  occurs. 
A*  Laaean  aaioe  appears  to  be  TUroo  Alehata, 

*  The  nsair  ia  derired  by  OeMtnio*  and  others  fh>n: 
TJ  -  \LMk,  ;**  either,  according  to  Bobinaon,  hota 


Aleppo^  ii.  194,  and  says  the  bird  Katta  ie  fbund 
in  great  numben  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tifikh, 
[TopHEL.]  He  calls  it  a  species  of  partridgt,  or 
*'not  improbably  the  Selcua  or  quail.*  Boys  cot 
uncommonly  kill  three  or  four  of  them  at  one  throw 
with  a  stick."  [H.H.] 

KIBZA'IM  (D^Vnp :  Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  ^  Ka3- 
aatlfAi  Cebsaim),  a  dty  of  Monnt-Ephraim,  not 
named  in  the  meagre,  and  probably  imperfect,  lists 
of  the  towns  of  that  great  tribe  (see  Josh,  xvi.), 
but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having  been  given  up 
with  its  '*  suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi. 
22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Jokmeam 
is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68),  an  exchange 
which,  as  already  pointed  out  under  the  former 
name,  may  have  aruten  from  the  similarity  between 
the  two  in  the  original.  Jokmeam  would  appear 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  eastern  quarter  of 
Ephraim.  But  this  is  merely  inference,  no  trace 
having  been  hitherto  discovered  of  either  name. 

Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Kibzaim  signifies 
"  two  heaps."  [G.] 

KID.     [Goat:  see  Appendix  A.] 

KID'BON,  THE  BBOOK  (J^Tlj?  bm*:  6 
X^'ifM^os  KiZpiov  and  rdv  xi^ptov ;  in  Jer.  only 
KdxoA.  Kc8p»y,  and  Alex,  x'^t^^h^  NaxoA  K. : 
torreru  Cednm),  a  torrent  or  valley — not  a  "  brook," 
as  in  the  A.  V. — in  immediate  proximity  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  not  named  in  the  earlier  records  of 
the  country,  or  in  the  specification  of  the  boundaries 
of  Benjamin  or  Judah,  but  comes  forwhrd  in  con- 
nexion with  some  remarkable  events  of  the  histtory. 
It  lay  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  was  crossed  by  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv. 
23,  comp.  30),  and  by  our  Lord  on  Ilis  way  to 
Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  1 ;  •  oomp.  Mark  xiv.  26 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39).  Its  connexion  with  these  two  oc- 
currences is  alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Nachal-Kidron  is  the  deep  ra\ine  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat."  But  it  would  neem  as  if  the 
name  were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines 
surrounding  other  portions  of  Jerusalem — the  south 
or  the  west ;  since  Solomon's  fvohibition  to  Shimei 
to*' pass  over  the  torrent  Kidron"  (I  K.  ii.  37; 
Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §5)  is  said  to  have  been  broken  br 
the  latter  when  he  went  in  the  direction  of  GatK 
to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (41,  42).  Now  a  person 
going  to  Gath  would  certainly  not  go  by  the  way 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city  at  all.  The  route — whether  Gath  were 
at  Beit-JUnin  or  at  Tell  es-Safieh-^moxM  be  by  the 

the  turhidness  of  its  stream  (comp.  Job  tI.  16 ;  though 
the  words  of  Job  imply  that  this  was  a  eondition  of  all 
brooks  when  firosen) ;  or  more  appropriately,  with 
Stanley,  fh>m  the  depth  and  obscurity  of  the  ravine 
{8.  ^  P.  172) ;  possibly  also— though  this  is  proposed 
with  hesitation— fh>m  the  impurity  which  seems  to 
hare  attached  to  it  fkom  a  ^ery  early  date. 

We  cannot,  however,  too  often  insist  on  the  great 
uncertainty  which  attends  the  derivations  of  thcM 
ancient  names ;  and  in  treatmg  Kidron  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  we  may  bo  making  a  misUke  almost  as  abnurd 
as  that  of  the  copyists  who  altered  it  into  Twr  iccSpwr, 
believing  that  it  arose  fh>m  the  presence  of  cedars. 

•  Here,  and  here  only,  the  form  used  in  the  A.  V. 
is  Cnaov.  The  variations  in  the  Greek  text  are 
verycurioos.  Codex  A  has  tw  ic«p«r ;  B,  tw  ii«p»r  | 
r,  Tov  KcSpov.  and  in  some  enrsive  MS8.  quoted  by 
Tlsehendorf  we  even  find  tA»  Uvlfmm 
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B«thldicia-fpitn»  mid  then  nearly  due  west.  IVrhnfW 
Uie  prohibition  may  have  been  a  more  ^uernl  on« 
Ihan  is  impLi^  in  ver.  37  (oomp.  the  king's  i^iteiii- 
tion  of  it  in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in  that  case 
ipectallj  mentionfld  bBcauw  it  was  ou  the  \tmd  to 
Bi&hunint  Shinnei**  homt,  and  the  scene  of  his  crime. 
At  any  mte,  U-yond  the  possige  io  quest  ioxi,  thei-e 
i»  uo  evileuce  of  ttw  name  Kidnni  ha  ring  beeu 
appltcif  tfl  the  wjuthem  or  western  rarino  of  tlie  city. 

The  distiitgijusliing  peculimity  of  the  Kidrctn 
valley — ^tluit  in  respect  to  which  it  is  mast  fi^ 
quendy  rai-ntioned  in  the  O.  T* — is  the  impnrity 
which  api^ieors  to  have  been  aMcHtned  to  it.  Ex- 
cepting the  two  casual  oob'oea  di'ttidr  quoted,  we 
Mt«t  meet  with  it  aa  the  place  in  which  King  Asa 
deraoiijhed  and  bamt theobacene  pltullic  idfrl  (vol.  i. 
M9a)  of  bii  mother  {1  K.  tt.  \3\  2  Chr.  xv. 
16)  Neit  we  titid  the  wicked  A  thai  iah  hurried 
thither  to  ejcecution  (Jos*  Ant.  \x.  7»  §3;  2  K.  x\. 
IB),  It  then  b««comM  tlie  re^tilax'  rt^re'ptacle  for 
the  impurities  and  abominations  of  the  idol-woriihip, 
when  rfjnovwi  from  the  Temple  and  de»tit>yed  by 
the  fwlherejit*  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chr.  xiix.  lij,  xxx. 
14;  2  K,  ixiii.  4,  6,  12).  lu  the  cour>se  of  these 
narrativos  t\\9  .statement  of  Jotiephiis  ju5t  quoted 
ai  t«  the  death  of  Athaiiah  ia  iiuppoii«d  by  the  fact 
Ihat  in  the  time  of  Joaiab  it  woa  the  common 
cemetery  of  the  dty  (2  K.  xiiii*  6 ;  oonip.  Jer, 
Jurvi,  2i**  graves  ^'the  common  peoplfj**),  perltaps 
the  **  ^ley  of  dead  bodies  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(ixii.  40)  in  close  connexion  with  the  **  field*  "  of 
Kidton ;  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  innctity 
was  to  he  one  of  the  mirat^les  of  future  times  {ihid,)^ 

IJow  long  the  valley  ooutiuueil  to  {te  u««d  for  a 
huiying.pl«C€  it  is  very  hanl  to  aj>ci-^rtaiu.  Aft.tr 
the  oiptui^  of  Jeruaalem  in  1099  the  bodies  of  the 
tiain  we3:«  burioii  ontaide  the  Golden  Gateway 
(MisJtn,  it.  487;  Tobler,  UTn4jetjun^jfn,2l8);  but 
what  hod  been  tJie  proi'tice  in  the  iutej-vnl  the 
writer  haa  not  ciicceeded  ia  tracing.  To  tJie  date 
of  ihe  mootunents  al  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  hare 
at  tireseni  no  due ;  but  even  if  they  art  of  pre- 
Chriftiaa  times  tliere  ia  no  proof  that  they  are 
tomba.  From  the  date  just  mentioueil,  however, 
the  boriahi  appear  to  have  been  constant  ^  and  at 
pn-eaool  it  ia  the  favourite  reiiting-pljire  of  Moslems 
and  Jewi,  the  fonner  on  the  wtst,  the  htUei-  on  the 
ca*t  of  tlie  valley.  The  3Jo«leins  arc  mostly  con- 
liued  to  the  narrow  level  spot  b«?tween  ih<*  foot  of 
the  wall  and  the  oomroeneement  of  the  predpitoun 
alope  [  while  Uie  Jews  have  possession  of  the  lower 
fttTt  of  tlie  slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty 
tombstorjea  are  crowded  so  thick  together  ■•  literally 
to  cover  the  sorface  like  a  puTaneat. 

The  terra  ^acAal^  ia  in  the  0.  T„  with  one 
tingle  exceptioQ  (2  K.  xxiii.  4),  attached  to  the 
name  of  Kidron,  and  apparently  to  thnt  alont  of 
the  valleys  or  raviDflt  of  JenttAlem.  Hinnoin  is 
•>waji  the  Ge,  This  eaaUea  m  to  infer  with 
gtekt  pro^bility  that  the  Kidron  i&  int^^nd^  in 
2  Chr.  uxii.  4,  by  the  ''fffook  (Kachal)  which 
mn  through  tl)t  midat  of  the  land  ;'*  and  tiiat 
Hez^'kiahV  pireparations  for  the  sti^  couBiKbed  m 
«Njling   the   souroe  of  the   Kidron — **  the  upper 

*  Tha  TarRvm  appears  Io  lasdemtaiid  the  obccure 
pajoavni  Zopb.  t.  1 1,  oa  refetriuft  to  the  de«triietlor  of 
tlie  IdiilBtrmja  warabip  in  Kidron.  for  it  rvnders  it, 
**  Howl  all  ye  that  dwtil  in  the  KacU.il  Kidrtm,  for  ail 
the  peopla  an  broken  wluMe  worlu  were  like  the  works 
frf  the  people  of  the  Uuul  U  Canaan.**     [M4Xtk»uO 

^  Vwkat  it  antranalalieabVe  in  EnfUnh  uuJnm  bf 
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spHngKovl  (not '  watercoiu-se/  aa  A.  V«)  c»f  Giboei 
where  i\  burst  *jaX  m  the  wady  anine  distal  ee 
of  the  dty,  and  leading  it  by  a  subterrauenn 
tfl  the  interior  of  the  city*  U  this  is  so,  there 
dilficulty  in  a«»uuting  for  the  fact  of  the 
quent  want  of  water  in  the  ancient  bed  af  Uk 
Kidron.  In  accordance  with  thk  aiM»  is  the  spvci- 
iici.ticn  of  Oihon  a*  *'  Gihon-in-the-Na*rhfil  " — ^tl^at 
i«,  in  the  Kidron  vjilley — tliouj^h  thi*  was  probably 
the  lower  of  two  outlets  of  the  same  Dnnie, 
[GrHON.l  By  Jerome,  in  the  Ommvihtkvn^  it 
mentionrHi  a»  **  doae  to  Jenisalem  on  the 
side,  and  spnken  of  by  John  the  Evonp*li5*t,' 
tlie  favourite  name  of  this  viilley  nt  the  tii 
Jerome,  and  for  Bevuml  t?enturies  after,  w:** 
valley  of  Ji^hoshaphat,"  and  the  name  Kidron, 
in  acoonjance  witli  the  ortho^phy  of  the  Vulj 
Cedron,  is  not  inrariably  found  in  the  tm* 
(see  An;tilf,  E,  Trac.  1 ;  Soewulf,  41 ;  Beni 
of  Tudela;  Maundeville,  E.  TVac,  176;  Tl 
27 :  but  not  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  Cite* 
Jherusnlera,  Willibold,  hc,\ 

The  following  descriptioa  of  the  valley  cf  Ki 
in  its  modern  state^-«t  once  the  earli«st  and 
mo«t  accumte  which  we  posMSs — i* 
Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  i.  2G9)i— 

**  In  appronching  Jemsatem  fit»m  the  high  moalc 
of  i^tby  Samuil  in  the  N.W.  the  traveller  fijitt 
desoenda  and  croases  the  bed  of  tbe  great  HWjr 
Beit  ffimina  alj-endy  deso-ibed.  He  then  ucanda 
again  towanU  the  S.E.  by  a  small  side  wady^and 
ali»ng  a  rocky  »kipe  for  twenty-ftve  nuoutisa,  wlwa 
he  readies  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in 
amall  gap  or  deprcasion  of  the  rid|^,  still  half 
hour  distant  fi'om  the  northern  gate  of  the  c" 
A  lew  ](teps  further  he  reaches  the  watenshed 
tweeo  the  great  wa^ly  behind  hitn  and  the  ti 
betor*  him;  and  here  w  tbe  head  of  the  Valley 
Jtihoshaphat.  Ki-cm  thi*  point  the  dome  of  th« 
Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E.  The  tmtt  amund 
this  ejM)t  is  very  rocky;  and  tbe  rocks  have  been 
much  cut  away,  partly  in  quarrying  buildiug-srtoiic^ 
and  partly  in  the  i'ormation  of  si'pulchrts.  The 
repon  is  full  of  axcavatcd  tomb*;  aitd  these  ootw 
titiue  with  more  or  lass  frequency  on  IjoUi  side*  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerit^em,  The 
xTilley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  toward* 
city ;  1^  it  ia  here  shallow  aiid  broads  and  tn 
parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  The  rand  toiii 
along  ill  bottom  to  the  same  pojnt.  The 
now  turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
passes  to  the  uoi-thwmxl  of  tbe  Tombe^  of  the  Kii 
and  the  Mwlun  Welj/  before  roentioaed.  lier 
is  about  200  rods  distant  &om  tht  dty ;  aud 
tr.ict  between  ia  tolerably  level  ground,  plai 
with  olive-trees.  The  N^mittt  road  cromea 
this  part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north, 
valley  ti  hen  still  shallow,  and  runs  in  the 
dlreotioQ  for  about  10  minutes.  It  then 
again  to  the  !»outh^  and,  following  this  ge! 
aoiir«e»  paaiea  bctweeii  the  city  and  the  Mount 
Olins. 

"  Betote  reaching  the  city,  and  also  oppootia 
northern  port,  the  valley  K(n«adi  out  mto  a 


I 

even 


"Wady."  to  which  it  anrtrars  exactly,  and  whieh  I 
fair  to  baoome  abortlf  an  Enf  ILab  word.  It  f 
siimlff  tbe  stream,  or  tbe  valley  which  oouydned  I 
bed  of  tbe  stream,  nail  was  its  receptacle  when  awoT 
by  winter-ndtis — hot  botb*     [Rivta.] 

•  Sec  a  slisbt  correction  of  this  by  Tobler, 
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tf  OMBL  fcradtk,  which  is  tilled,  and  oontaiiu 
^hBtrtaoBi  of  oUre  awl  other  fruit-trees.  lo  thin 
part  it  m  uoMcd  obliquely  bj  a  road  leading  from 
the  N.E.  comer  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northen: 
fmxt  ot'  tha  Mount  of  Olires  to  *Andta.  Its  sides 
are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  valley 
descids,  the  steep  side  upou  the  right  becomes 
aaore  and  more  elevated  above  it;  until,  at  the 
|(at«  of  i^t.  Stefihen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is 
about  100  feet.  Here  a  path  winds  down  from 
tbe  gnt«  on  a  eoursa  S.E  by  E.,  and  crosses  the 
▼alley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which  are  the  churdi 
with  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and 
ether  plantations  of  olive-trees,  already  described. 
TW  ps^  and  bn<^  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather 
isrraoe,  built  up  across  the  valley,  peTpendicular 
om  the  south  side ;  the  earth  being  tilled  in  on  tlie 
northern  side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The 
fcridse  itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south 
sklo,  and  17  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  channel 
balow ;  bat  the  north  side  is  built  up,  with  two 
sablerranean  dndns  entering  it  from  above ;  one  of 
which  comes  from  the  sunken  oourt  of  the  V'irgin's 
T'unb,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  further  in  the 
uftb-wckt.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  at  this 
l^aX  will  ^>pear  from  the  measurements  which  I 
took  from  i>t.  Stephen's  Gate  to  Gethsemane,  along 
the  path,  viz.—  Eiif.i«t. 

1.  Vntm  8L  Stepben's  Gals  to  the  brow  of  the 

tec«ol,  level 13S 

t.  Buooa  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the  descent 

beinglAi*      41S 

l.BrM|^1evel      140 

4.  a.W.  conMf  of  Gethsemane.  slight  rtos      . .    14f 
kNJLoornerof        do.  da     ..     ..    160 

The  kit  three  numbers  give  the  bi^eadth  of  the 
propor  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  vpot,  vix.  435 
w^  or  145  yards.  Further  north  it  is  somewhat 
kmkr. 

*  Bdow  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually, 
mi  auks  mora  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  tmoes 
«f  s  wster-course  or  torrent-bc^l  commence  at  the 
^nl)ic,  thoufrti  they  occur  likewise  at  intervals 
^Khv  op.  The  we»tem  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
nore  elevated ;  while  on  the  east  the  Mount  of 
^Mini  rises  much  higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At 
the  dibtaoce  of  lOUO  teei  from  the  bridge  on  a 
«wtv  S.  lOO  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has 
^wne  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  nan-ow  bed  of  a 
toneat,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each 
*^  Uere  another  bridge  ^  is  thrown  across  it  on 
tt  irdi ;  and  just  by  on  the  left  are  the  allied 
*<i«ibi  of  Jeho^haphiU,  Absalom,  and  others;  as 
*U  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  con- 
tiuun  U  the  same  character,  and  follows  the  same 
'•WW  (S.  10^  W.)  for  550  feet  further;  where  it 
^•^  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the 
^■M.  This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all ;  it  is 
^  a  aers  ravine  between  high  mountains.  The 
^•£.  ooraer  of  the  area  of  the  roosk  overhangs  this 
put,  the  roroer  of  the  wall  standing  upon  the  very 
imk  of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the  bottom,  on 
s  Qwne  S.E.  the  angle  of  depression  is  27*^,  and 
'i»4sitaDee  450  fKt>  giving  an  elevation  of  1'28 
^  A  that  point;  to  which  may  be  aildcd  20  feet 
w  asre  for  the  rise  of  ground  just  north  along  the 
rJl;  nakii^  in  all  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 
Tkii»  howwer,  is  the  highest  point  above  the  vul- 
^;  fsr  Author  south  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophcl 
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'  Far  a  aiiaute  aeoount  of  the  two  bridges,  see 
*  A  laet  of  sooM  oT  the  planU  found  in  thU  valley 


slopes  down  as  rapidly  as  the  valley  itself.  In  *Mt 
part  of  the  vallev  cr.s  would  expect  to  iind,  if  tny» 
where,  traces  of  ruins  thrown  down  from  abova^ 
and  the  ground  raised  bv  the  rubbish  thus  accu- 
mulated. Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed 
seen ;  but  neither  the  sui-face  of  the  ground,  nor 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  exhibits  any  special  appeal- 
ance  of  having  been  raised  or  ii  ierrupted  by  masses 
of  ruins. 

"  Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line 
of  1025  feet  on  a  course  S.W.  brings  us  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the 
western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little ; 
bat  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed 
of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  S.  20^  W. 
carried  us  along  the  vilhige  of  Siloam  {Ktfr  SelK&n) 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The 
mouth  of  this  valley  is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron.  The  steep  descent 
between  the  two  has  been  already  described  as  built 
up  in  terraces,  which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level 
ground  below,  are  occupied  with  gardens  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Siloam.  These  are  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  at  this 
time  were  lost  in  them.  In  these  gardens  the 
stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine 
mould.  They  are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  and  funiish  also  vegetables  for  the  city. 
Elsewhere  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  thickly 
strewed  with  small  stones. 

*'  Further  down,  ^ne  valley  opens  more  and  is 
tillrd.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  courM 
(S,  20°  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the 
eastern  hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  OU'ence,  over 
against  the  entiance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Thence  to  tlie  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet 
due  south.  At  tlie  junction  of  the  two  valleys  the 
bottom  forms  an  oblong  pUt.  extending  from  the 
pirdens  above  mentioned  uejirly  to  the  well  of  Job, 
:iud  being  150  yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
western  and  north-westem  parts  of  this  plat  are  in 
like  manner  occupied  by  gardens ;  many  of  which 
are  also  on  temu«s,  and  receive  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  Siloam. 

"  Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshapliat  continues  to  run  S.S.W.  between  the 
Mount  of  Offence  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so 
called.  At  130  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet  by 
which  the  water  of  tlie  well  sometimes  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet,  or  400  yaixis,  from  the  well 
is  a  place  under  the  western  hill,  where  in  the 
rainy  season  water  flows  out  as  from  a  fountain. 
At  about  1500  feet  or  500  yanis  below  the  well 
the  valley  bends  off  S.  75^^  E.  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south,  and 
pursues  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle 
where  it  thus  bends  eastward  a  small  wady  comes 
in  from  the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel.  The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the 
well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  vaiies  from  50  to  10^) 
yarxls ;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  tig-trees,  and  is  in 
most  parts  ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further 
down  it  takes  the  name  ^mong  the  Arabs  of  Wady 
er-Mhib,  *  Monks'  Val.ey,*  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Saba  rituateil  on  it ;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Detid 
Sea  it  is  also  called  Wady  ew-JVdr,  *  Fire  Valley.*  • 


is  fiven  by  Mlslin  (iil.  909) ;  and  some  wraps  of  in- 
formatioii  about  tho  valley  itself  at  p.  199. 
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"  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scriptures,  is  noUiing  more 
than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks 
•f  behig  occasiciially  swept  over  by  a  kr^  volnme 
«f  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  wintei*,  when  the  waters  descend 
Into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Tet  even  in 
winter  there  is  no  constant  flow ;  and  our  friends, 
who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  city,  had 
never  seen  a  strram  running  through  the  valley. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there  iras  anciently 
more  water  in  it  than  at  present.  Like  the  wadys 
of  the  desert,  the  valley  probably  ser\'ed  of  old, 
as  now.  only  to  drain  off  liie  waters  of  the  rainy 
season." 

One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufBdently  curious  aiid  well-attested  to 
merit  further  careful  investigation — the  possibility 
that  the  Kedron  flows  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c  302)  men- 
tions '*a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  dumg  the 
wintnr  in  a  valley  entering  the  Kedron  from  the 
north,  and  flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it 
Finks;"  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the  city  the 
raurmuiings  of  a  stream  deep  below  the  ground 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  whidi  stream,  on  excava- 
tion, he  actually  discovered  (ilnd.).  His  inference  is 
that  between  the  two  points  the  brook  is  flowing 
in  a  subterraneous  channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  un- 
frequent  in  Palestine "  (p.  303).  Nor  is  this  a 
modem  discovery,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  William 
ef  Tyre  i  by  Brocardus  (  De$cr.  cap.  viii.),  as  audible 
near  tlie  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin ;"  and  also  by  Fabri 
^i.  370),  Marinus  Sanutus  (3,  14,  9),  and  others. 

That  which  Dr.  Robinson  complains  that  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
has  since  taken  place.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  so 
heavy  were  the  rains,  that  not  only  did  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  Kidron,  below  the  so-called  well  of 
Nehemiah  or  Joab,  run  with  a  considerable  stream 
for  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March  (Barclay,  515), 
but  also  the  upper  part,  "  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  flowed  for  a  day  or  two" 
(Stewart,  Tent  ^  Khan,  316).  The  WeU  of  Joab 
is  probably  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  mysterious 
spring  which  flows  below  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 


'  "  During  the  latter  rains  of  February  and  March 
the  well  Ain  Ayub  is  a  subject  of  much  speculation 
and  interest  to  all  dwellers  in  the  dty.  If  it  over- 
Hows  and  discharges  its  waters  down  the  Wady~e»- 
Nar,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kidron,  then  they  are 
certain  that  they  will  have  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer ;  if  there  is  no  overflow,  their  minds  are 
filled  with  forebodings."   (Stewart,  818.) 

•  1.  («)  y^,  "flesh;"  oU«Ioc;  earo.  (6)  rnjCC?, 
**  kinswoman,"  also  "  kindred,"  oac«ia,  car<,  trom 
'THB',  "  to  swell,"  also  "to  remafai,"  ♦.  «.  "  be  super- 
fluous." Whence  comes  HtXX^,  "  remainder,"  Ges. 
1849-50.  Hence,  in  Lev.^xviiL  e,  A.  V.  has  in 
margin^  "  remainder." 

2.  iba.  "  flesh,"  vap$,  earo,  from  "fe'S,  "  be 
Joyftil,"  i.  «.  conveying  the  notion  of  beaa^,  Oes. 
p.  248. 

8.  nnBBto,  "  family,"  ^Aij,  familia,  applied  both 
to  races  and  single  funiUes  of  mankind,  and  also  to 


4.  (a)  jniD,  jnb,  «nd  in  Keri  jnte,  from 
jn*,  "see,"  ••know."  (6)  Also,  from  same  root, 
run^Oi  "kindred;"    and   hence   "kinsman,"  or 


KINDRED 

its  overflow  is  comparatively  common ;'  bnt  tht 
flowing  of  a  stream  in  the  npper  part  of  the  Tallej 
would  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  for  many  jmn 
before  the  occasion  in  question,  although  it  oc« 
curred  also  in  the  following  winter  (Jewish  Meiiim 
gencer,  May  1856,  p.  ]  37  note),  and,  as  the  writer  it 
informed,  has  since  become  almost  periodicaL  [G.J 

ErNAH(n:'i?:  nicdfi;  Alex.  KiWl:  Cind),  a 
city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay  on  the  ex- 
treme south  boundary  of  the  tribe,  next  to  Eilom 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Oncma»-' 
ticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  not  so  as  to 
imply  tliat  they  had  any  actual  knowledge  of  it. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Schwarz  (99\  it  ai^Man 
to  be  unmentioned  by  any  traveller,  and  the  "  town 
Cinah  situated  near  the  wilderness  of  Zin  "  with 
which  he  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be  found  iu  his 
own  or  any  other  map. 

Professor  Stanley  {8,  4"  -P-  160)  very  ingenioosl  j 
connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenitei  (0^f!)»  who  settled 
in  this  district  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  purports  to 
record  the  towns  as  they  were  at  the  conquest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably  (though 
not  certainly)  did  not  take  place  till  after  it.    [G.] 

*KIin)BED.'  I.  Ofthe  special  names  denotiDg 
relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will  be 
found  explained  under  their  proper  heads.  Father, 
Brother,  &c.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  tha 
words  which  denote  near  relation  in  the  direct  line 
are  used  also  for  the  other  superior  or  inferior 
degrees  in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grandson,  &c 

On  the  meaning  of  the  expression  SKir  basar 
(see  below  1  and  2^  much  controversy  has  arisen. 
^'4r,  as  shown  below,  is  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  in  marg. 
of  A.  v.,  **  remainder."  The  rendering,  however, 
of  Sh*h-  basar  in  text  of  A,  V., "  near  of  kin,"  ma) 
be  taken  as  correct,  but,  as  Michaelis  shows,  with- 
out determining  the  precise  extent  to  which  th« 
expression  itself  is  applicable  (Midi.  LawsofMoses^ 
ii.  48,  ed.  Smith;  Knobel  on  Leviticus \  eee  also 
Lev.  XXV.  49 ;  Num.  xxviL  11). 

II.  The  words  which  express  collateral  oonm> 
guinity  are— 1.  uncle ;»»  2.  aunt;«  3.  nephew;' 
4.  niece  (not  in  A.  V.) ;  5.  cousin.* 


"  kinswoman,"  used,  like  "  acquaintance,"  in  both 
senses,  Ges.  p.  574.  But  Bnxtorf  limits  (&)  to  the 
abstract  sense,  (a)  to  the  concrete,  yewpMiOf ,  jww- 
pinqmu. 

8.  mnK.    "brotherhood,"    <ia^in|,    fermumitM, 

Ges.  p.  68. 

Nearly  allied  with  the  foregoing  in  sense  are  the 
following  general  terms  : — 

6.  nnO,  "near,"  hence  "a  relative,"  h  hr^- 
propinqtnu,  Ges.  p.  1284. 

7.  bxa,  from  ^«J.  "  redeem,**  Gee.  p.  tM, 
h  iyxi^artwav,  "a  kinsman,"  <.  4^  the  relative  te 
whom  belonged  the  right  of  redemption  or  of  veiv* 
geanoe. 

b  n^t  i^fA^  ToO  ffarpov,  cU«So«;  ptOrmts, 

*  m'n  or  rn^.  n  <no7«»^.  uxor  patruL 

«»  P3,  in  connexion  with  ID;),  "ofl'spring;"  but  sm 
JocRKBED.  It  is  rendered  "  nephew  "  in  A.  V.,  tml 
Indicates  a  descendant  in  general,  and  is  usually  sa 
rendeied  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.     See  Ges.  p.  864. 

*  avyynTJf,  eognaiut,  Luke  i.  *b,  dft* 
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in.  The  taraM  •f  •ffinitj  are— 1.  (a)  fiither4ii* 
k«/  (»)  inother4n-law ;  i  2.  (a)  son-m-Iaw^^  (6) 
JM^^ilar-iB-Uw;  *  3.  (a)  brother-in-law,^  (6)  sister- 

The  relstioas  of  kindred,  eipreaeed  bj  few  words, 
■■4  imperfectly  delined  in  the  earliest  ages,  ac- 
^uirad  in  ooune  of  time  greater  significaoce  and 
wider  influenoe.  The  foil  list  of  relatires  either 
by  oocsanguinity,  i.  e,  as  arising  from  a  common 
ancotor,  or  by  affinity,  •'.  e,  as  created  by  marriage, 
may  he  seen  detailed  in  the  Corptis  Jiiris  Civ,  Digest, 
hb.  zxzriii.  tit.  10,  de  OradHnu;  see  also  Corp, 
Jur.  Canon,  Deer,  ii.  c.  xxir.  9,  5. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising 

Mit  of  kindred  may  be  dossed  under  the  three  heads 

of  Marriage,  Inheritance,   and   Blood-Ue- 

VhNGS,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 

those  sobjects  for  information  thereon.     It  is  dear 

that  the  tendency  of  the  Moeaic  Law  was  to  increase 

the  restrictions  on  marriage,  by  defining  more  pre- 

cuely  the  relations  created  by  it,  as  is  shown  by  the 

casn  of  Abimham  and  Moses.  [Iscah  ;  Jochebed.] 

Vol-  information  on  the  general  subject  of  kindi-ed 

and  its  obligaticMo,  see  Seldoi,  de  Jure  Naturaliy 

lib.  v.;    Michaelis,  La\n  of  Moses,   ed.   Smith, 

ii.  36 ;  Knobel  on  Lev.  xviii. ;  Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg, 

m.  3,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  301-304,  ed.  Mans^ey ;  Burck- 

hanlt,  Arab  Tribes,  i.  150 ;  Keil,  BibL  Arch,  ii. 

p.  50,  §106,  107.  [H.  W.  P.] 

KIKE.    [Cow:  See  Appendix  A.] 

KING  (^D,  meiek:   fiatriXtis :    rex),  the 

Bsme  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during 

a  period  of  aliout  500*  years  previous  to  the  de- 

ftructioo  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586.     It  was  borne 

hret  by  the  Ruler  of  the  12  Tribes  united,  and  then 

br  the  Rulent  of  Judah  and  Israel  separately. 

The  imnitiiliate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
rt*»l  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges, 
««m  to  hare  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-(iilead  by 
NahA»h,  king  of  the  Ammonitfs  (1  Sara.  xi.  1,  xii. 
I.' ,  aQ<i  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dtr  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
ojdiitions  U  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).  The  conviction 
•Mns  to  have  force<l  it-self  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  couU  not  Wiist  their  formidatle  neighbour 
QtUrts  ihey  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
kxii, iit«  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
lai*-  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
O'rmpt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
iWmuel.  and  a  railical  change  was  desired  by  them 
»  this  n:.-spect  also  (1  Sam.  viii.  3-5).  Accord- 
mdT  th«»  original  idea  of  a  Hebr-vr  king  was  two- 
ttl:  lij^  that  ho  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
m  time  of  war ;   and,  2ndiy,  tliat  he  should   ex- 
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'  Dn.  np4*p6t,  goetr, 
'  niOn.  **p^pay  iocrus. 

*  jnn.  y^tLfipcf,  soeer^  from  |nn,  "  Rive  in  mar- 
rtave.**  vhence  come  part,  in  Kal.  }nn,  m.,  and 
njJlh,  f.  father-in-law  and  mothcr-in-Iaw,  ». «. 
|u«K.ti  who  fcive  a  daaghter  in  marriage. 

'  n73.  *vt»^,  numt. 
Q3\  4a«A(^  rov  oi^pdv,  levir, 

*  n03^>  y^  "^  altK^,  uxor  fratrU. 

*  The  preciw  period  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
nifi  id  Saul,  for  estimating  which  there  are  no  cer- 
taui  data,  la  the  O.  T.  the  exact  length  is  nowhere 
MBtkned.    In  Acts  ailL  21  forty  year^  are  i*pfcilied  r 

VOL.  U. 


ecute  judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  ano  in 
peace  (1  Sam.  riii.  20).  In  both  nspects  the 
denred  oA  was  attained.  The  righteous  wrath 
and  military  capacity  of  S^ul  were  immediately 
trium|diant  over  the  Ammonites ;  and  though  ulti- 
mately he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  he  put  even  them  to  flight  on  mom 
than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  xvii.  52),  and 
generally  waged  successful  war  against  th^  sur^ 
rounding  nations  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  His  successor, 
David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests 
over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites, 
and  Ammonites  [see  David,  vol.  i.  410] ;  and  the 
Israelites,  no  longer  confined  within  the  nanow 
bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire  extending  from 
the  river  Euphrates  to  Gaza,  and  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
In  the  meanwhile  complaints  cease  of  the  corrcp- 
tion  of  justice ;  and  Solomon  not  only  consolidated  and 
maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father,  David, 
but  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wisdom  as  a 
judge.  Under  this  expression,  however,  we  must  re- 
gard him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing  decisions,  pri- 
marily, or  in  the  last  rcsoil,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  but  likewise  as  holding  public  levees  and  trans- 
acting public  business  **  at  ^e  gate,"  when  he  would 
receive  petitions,  hear  complaints,  and  give  summaij 
decisions  on  various  points,  which  in  a  modem 
European  kingdom  would  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  numerous  distinct  public  departments. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we 
must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modem 
Europe,  and  realise  the  position  of  Oriental  cove- 
reigns.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Hebrew  government  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  expression.  It  is  stated  in 
1  Sam.  z.  25,  that  Samuel  "told  the  people  the 
manner  ^  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  book 
and  laid  it  before  the  Loi-d,"  and  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  this  may  i-efer  to  some  statement  respect- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  But  no 
such  document  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  snd  contained  restrictions  of  any  moment 
on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disregarded 
in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  may,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  be  r^rded  as  fairly 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David 
and  Solomon: — ••The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
world.  His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a  law: 
and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  fuilher  restraint 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  his  regard  for  religuMy  his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 


I  hut  this  is  in  a  speech,  and  statistieal  aecuraey  may 
have  been  foreign  to  the  speaker's  ideas  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  there  are  difBoolties  in  admitting  that  be 
reigned  so  long  as  forty  years.  See  Winer  mb  voe., 
and  the  article  Savl  in  this  volume.  It  is  only  in 
the  reign  of  David  that  mention  is  first  made  of  the 
«•  recorder  "  or  •*  chronicler  "  of  the  king  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16).  Perhaps  the  contemporary  notation  of  dates  may 
have  commenced  in  David's  reign. 

b  The  word  DBC^,  translated  ••manner"  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  iucaujfia,  i.  e, 
statute  or  ordinance  (nee  Ecclus.  iv.  17,  Bar.  ii.  12, 
iv.  13).  But  Josepbus  Mems  to  have  regarded  th« 
document  as  a  prophetical  Htatement,  read  before  \\a 
king,  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  ariM>  from  tb« 
kingly  power,  as  a  kind  of  protert  recorded  for  suo* 
cseding  dges  (see  Ant.  vi.  4,  §(<). 
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km  f«u  of  caxiting  nu  opposition  that  might  h& 
fi«^i!9»u«  to  his  power,  or  to  hi»  life  "  ( Mdcjolm'i 
Ptnii^  rtH.  ii»  303;  com  pare  Elphinstwio's  ftuluit 
or  the  Indian  Mtihamtftan  Efnpire,  book  viii.  c.  3). 
It  muAt  not,  boweripr,  be  supf30Md  to  bavt  been 
■fther  the  ujulemtandio^,  or  tlie  pmctloep  that  the 
■ovpTtltj^  might  ceize  at  his  discretion  the  piirAte 
propeily  of  IndividiinJ*.  AhAb  did  not  ventuni  to 
leise  the  viQerard  of  Naboth  till,  tlii-ough  th«  tfwti- 
moiiy  of  ialae  witmiMs,  Naboth  hitd  been  convicted 
of  bbuphemj ;  atid  ^omh\f  his  rin«7iinl  may  have 
been  v^xed  as  a  ooitfucation,  without  Aagi-ncitly 
yntnpttg  public  s^ttmcnt  iu  those  who  did  uot 
know  the  truth  (1  K.  xi.  *}).  But  m  moiuLrchj 
perhapA  erer  exijit«d  in  which  it  would  not  h*' 
rec^itod  M  nn  outiti^c,  ttmt  the  monarch  should 
from  covetoiiBoesa  seizu  tht*  private  property  of  od 
ianoccDt  Hutjject  in  nn  ways  datii:;erous  to  the  atatc, 
Aod  j;:eiientlly,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  pn>ceeilj  as 
fallows,  in  ref^i'wice  to  **  one  of  the  mo«t  abnolute  " 
rootiarchs  id  the  world,  it  will  be  understood  that 
tile  Htbr»w  kinc;,  whaw  power  might  be  described 
in  the  aume  way*  i^  not,  on  account  of  certain 
MisnUlitt  wbidi  exist  in  the  nature  of  thiii^,  to  be 
ngardoi  aa  ''  a  limited  monarch  '*  in  the  Kui^pcAii 
uae  of  the  words.  "  We  muy  aaamne  that  the 
power  of  the  kuig  of  Persia  is  bj  uiogie.  absokte 
oyer  tli^  prupei  ty  oud  lives  of  his  conquered  enemies^ 
his  reft^tlioH*  sttfjjecta^  his oim/amiiy this  ministers, 
nmr  p\tf)lic  oj^.c^fs  civii  and  mHitary,  cuwi  aii  the 
mmerofts  Umn  of  domettks;  and  that  he  tnay 
pimis^t  (mtj  person  of  those  o/owri,  teithotd  exami- 
uMion  or  fomutt  proccdurt  of  any  kmd:  in  oil 
other  ouea  that  are  capitnl,  the  fonns  presciibed 
bj  taw  and  custom  are  obftei  red  *,  the  monarch  only 
oommmadU,  when  (he  evidence  haa  been  exomined 
and  the  law  declared ,  that  the  eentence  tihall  be  put 
ui  cxteutifKi,  or  that  the  condcinocd  culprit  fihull 
be  wrdonBd "  (vol.  II.  306).  In  aooordarioe  with 
waSk  uaaget,  CJixid  ordered  Uriah  to  be  treacher- 
ously expoi«d  to  death  in  tlie  forefjpont  of  the  b^tte»t 
battle  (2  Sam.  xi.  15) ;  he  causeil  Recliab  and 
Baanah  to  be  fbiin  instimtly*  when  they  bought 
him  the  hand  of  Nhboslmh^^  Snm.  iv.  11') ;  and 
he  is  repmenteri  as  having  on  his  deatb-bed  recom- 
mended Solomon  t«  put  Jonb  and  Shimei  to  death 
(IK.  iL  5-9)»  la  like  naauner^  Solomcn  caused  to 
be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only  his  elder  brother 
Adonijaib,  and  Josb,  wboae  execution  might  be  r&- 
l^arded  ai  the  exceptional  acta  of  a  dismal  staalfi- 
poUc:7  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  Ufcewiae 
bhim«i,  alter  banug  been  leated  on  the  throne  three 
ycnrs.  And  King  Niul,  in  resentment  at  their  con- 
nivance with  David**  c».ajje,  put  to  death  85 
priesta,  aod  caused  a  muasacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nob,  indading  wonaen,  children,  and  nickiings 
(1  Sam.  Mii.  18,  19). 

Besides  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
supreme  judgv,  and  absolute  macter^  a»  it  were,  of 
the  lives  of  htJt  subjects^  the  king  exercised  the 
power  of  Impotrio^  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting 
mim  them  pei^omd  Njrv'ice  and  latwnr.  Both  these 
points  ik'ein  cicaj'  from  the  account  given  (1  Sam. 
viii»  11*17)  of  the  n-ils  whioh  would  arise  ivtan 
the  kingly  power;  and  are  confirmed  in  various 
ways,     WluitBvcr  muntion  may  be  made  of  con- 
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suiting  •*old  m^,"  or  "  eWereof  Ismel.*  we  up 
rend  of  Iheur  deciding  such  points  as  tboe.  Wh 
Pul,  the  king  of  Aaiyrta,  imposed  a  tribute  on  tlie 
kini^dom  of  laratl,  **  Sleiiahem,  the  Idog,"  exacted 
the  money  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wnlth  of  «M5h 
man  50  shehels  of  silver  ( 2  K.  xv,  19),  And  whu^ 
iehniakim^  king  of  JiiihUi,  gave  hi*  tribute  cf  dji 
and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  f^e  tax<?d  tlie  lioid  to  give  f 
mnn«y ;  he  exacted  tlje  silver  ami  gold  of  the  (ie<i| 
of  crery  one  according  to  hia  tax<atioD  (2  K.  xxilL 
35).  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exnetion  of  per- 
sonal labour  might  be  earned  on  a  special  occasion^ 
is  ilht&tiat«il  by  King  :>olomon*a  requirements  for 
building  the  temple.  He  ruHid  a  lery  tif  30,000 
men,  nod  Mnt  them  to  Lebanon  by  courses  of  teo 
thousjind  a  month ;  and  be  had  70,000  that  f 
burdens,  and  SO.OOO  hewcrK  in  the  moantains  ( 1 
r.  13-15).  Judge<j  by  die  OrtentiJ  standard,  th 
is  notliing  improbable  in  these  numbers.  In  < 
own  djiys,  for  tlie  purpose  of  constructing  the  Malk* 
moodeyc'h  Cuiml  in  K^Vpt.  Mehemet  AK^  by  on" 
given  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  pix^vincei^ 
Sokarah,  Ghizeh,  Meiuomah,  Sharkidi,  Mean^ 
Bahyreh,  and  some  otheni,  caused  300,000  roeS^ 
women,  and  chiliren,  to  be  assembled  along  the  sit* 
of  the  intended  amal.«  This  was  120,000 
than  the  levy  of  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powem,  tho  Kin^l 
Israel  bid  a  more  awful  ekim  to  i-espeet  and  < " 
dience.  He  was  the  \iccgerent  of  Jehovah  (1  i 
I-  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  t 
holy  (2  Sam.  ^'l^.  14;  Ps,  boczix.  26,  27,  ii,  6, 1 
lie  bad  been  »et  apart  as  a  oonsecmted  ruler.  lt|i 
his  head  bad  been  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil* 
com|)osed  of  olire-oilf  myrrh,  dnnnmon,  nreet  ^ 
lamus,  and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  i 
eicJuHiively  for  the  pHefitit  of  Jehovah,  aspocti 
the  high  ^priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  i 
the  Tabeiiiacle  of  the  Congregation,  tli*  Ark  of  Um 
Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (K 
XIX.  23-.h:^,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xjd.  10;  I  K,  L  39).  ' 
had  become,  in  fact,  empimtically  '*  the 
Anointed."  At  the  coronation  nf  sorereij^ 
modem  Kurofje,  holy  oil  has  been  5«quently  issedf 
n&  a.  symbol  of  divine  right ;  but  this  has  been 
mainlj  reganied  as  a  mere  form  ;  and  the  ti«e  of  it 
waa  nndoobtedly  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signi- 
Qcanoe  was  attached  to  conseci^atiou  by  this  bolf 
aooiating  oil.  From  weU«kDowii  aneodota  related 
of  David,'— «nd  perhaps,  from  words  in  his  larooi- 
tation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (3  Sam.  L  21) — it 
results  Uuit  a  certain  soci  cdnesa  investei  tlie  pervm 
of  Said,  the  Jitgt  king^  as  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  ami 
that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  aecrilegioiis  to 
kill  liim,  even  at  his  own  requeist  (1  i«m.  xziT.  ^i 
10,  ixvi.  9,  16;  2  Sam.  i.  U).  And,  aft«r  the 
dei»truction  of  the  tirst  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  La* 
meuttiitonB  over  the  cabimities  of  the  Hebrew 
^•eople,  it  is  by  the  name  of  **thi!  Lord's  Anointed  ** 
that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judoh,  is  bewailed 
(Lam.  IT.  20).  Again,  more  than  <iuO  ymn  after 
the  capture  of  Zeilekiah,  the  name  of  the  Anointed, 
though  never  $o  used  in  the  Old  Testament— re>t 
fiugj^ejsttfd  probjihiy  by  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix,  26 — hmd 
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Wcooy  ftf  profirfaited  to  the  expected  king,  wdo  was 
t0  rartore  the  kingdom  of  D«vid,  and  inaugurate  a 
Miiod  when  Edom,  Moob,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
PhihstiDea,  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  mcnarchy,  which  would  eitend  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  6  \  John  i.  41,  iv.  25  ;  Is.  xi. 
12-14;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  And  thus  the  identical  He- 
brew word  which  signities  anointed,**  through  its 
Aramaic  form  adopted  into  Greek  and  Latin,  is  still 
pt'eaerred  to  us  in  the  English  word  Messiah,  (See 
Ijespoius's  Thesaurus,  p.  825.) 

A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  authority,  hmoan  and 
divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  hooours  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
oi'  Oriental  magniricence.  When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  («  a  throne  of 
irory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which 
were  two  tigures  of  lions.  The  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  6  steps,  guarded  by  12  figures  of 
Iitms,  two  on  each  step.  The  king  was  dressed  in 
royal  robes  ( 1  K.  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9) ;  his 
lo^itn^iA  were,  a  crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or 
perhiips  radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  i. 
l<),  xii.  'Mi;  2  K.  zi.  12 ;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and  a  royal 
soeptre  (Ex.  xix.  11 ;  Is.  xiv.  5  ;  Ps.  xlv.  6;  Am. 
i.  5,  S).  ThoM  who  approached  him  did  him 
ob^iaauce,  bowing  down  and  touching  the  ground 
with  their  tbi-ehcads  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
24 ) ;  and  this  was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  tl:e 
mother  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.  lt>).  Their  officers  and 
siibj«>cts  i-alleil  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves, 
though  they  do  not  seem  habitually  to  have  given 
way  to  such  extravapmt  salutations  us  in  the  Chal- 
daam  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sem.  xvii.  32,  34, 
30,  XX.  8 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20 ;  Don.  ii.  4).  As  in  the 
East  at  present,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and 
homage  (l  Sam.  z.  1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  He 
Uve«i  in  a  splendid  palace,  with  porches  and  columns 
:  1  K.  vii.  2-7).  All  his  drinking  vessels  were  of 
liold  (1  K.  X.  21 1.  He  had  a  lai-ge  harem,  which 
ID  the  tin»e  of  Solomon  must  have  been  the  source 
of  tnonnrvHis  expense,  if  we  accept  as  statistically 
wvurate  the  round  number  of  70U  wives  and  300 
coucubineii,  in  all  lOOO,  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Book  of  Kiugs  [I  K.  xi.  3).  As  is  invariably  the 
case  in  the  i^i-eat  eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his 
han-m  wai  guai-dud  by  eunuchs;  trauslated  ''officers" 
in  the  A.  V.  for  the  most  jwut  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ; 
2  K.  zxiv.  12,  15  ;  1  K.  xxii.  9;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix. 
o2,  ;>J,  XX.  18,  xxiii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxiviii.  7). 

ITif  main  pnictical  restraints  on  the  kings  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  prophets  and  tiie  pro- 
phetusd  onler,  though  in  this  re»pcit,  as  in  many 
other*,  a  tli>tinction  must  be  made  lx?tween  ditVercnt 
peiimLi  aa«l  ilitlereut  reigns.  Indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances much  would  depend  on  the  individuid 
chantcter  of  the  king  or  the  prophet.  No  trans- 
action of  importance,  however,  was  entered  on  with- 
out nonsuiting  the  will  of  Jehovah,  either  by  Crim 
sod  Thummim  or  by  the  prophets ;  and  it  was  the 
fieneral  persuasion  tliat  the  prophet  was  in  an 
t^pecial  senile  tlie  ^e^vant  and  mes>enger  of  Jehovah, 
t>whom  Jehov:di  had  declared  his  will  (Is.  xliv.  26  ; 
Am.  ui.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  0,  ix.  6 :  see  Prophets). 

*  It  is  supposed  both  by  Jaan  (Arehfiol.  Bib.  §222) 
ttd  Rauer  (in  bin  IM.  AitvrihUmer^  §20)  that  a  kinfc 
w  unlT  anointed  when  a  new  family  came  to  the 
ihrwe,  or  when  the  ri|?ht  to  the  crown  wa»  dir^puted. 
It  ■•  aniAlly  on  such  oo-'miiionii  only  that  the  anointing 
«  «pectAfd ;  mil  tn  1  Sani.  x.  I,  2  Sam.  ii.  -1,  1  K.  i.  39, 
1 IL  iz.  3,  3  K.  zi.  12  :  but  this  is  not  invariall\i 
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The  prophets  not  mly  rebuked  the  king  with 
boldness  for  individual  acts  cf  wickedness,  as  afler 
the  murders  of  Uriah  and  of  Naboth  ;  but  aidso,  h% 
interposing  their  denunciations  or  exhoitations  at 
critiod  periods  of  history,  they  swayed  pci-miiDently 
the  destinies  of  the  state.  When,  atlcr  the  j^evolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam  had  under  him  at  Je- 
nisalem  an  ai-my  stated  to  consist  of  180,000  men, 
Shemaiah,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  will,  caused 
the  army  to  separate  without  attempting  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  (1  K.  zii.  21-24).  When  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  were  in  inmiinent  peril  fix)m  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophetical  utterance 
of  Isaiah  encouraged  Hezekiah  to  a  successful  re- 
sistance (Is.  zxxrii.  22-36).  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Chaldees,  Jeremiah 
prophetically  announced  impending  woe  and  cala- 
mities in  a  strain  which  tended  to  paralyse  patiiotic 
resistanoe  to  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
zxxviii.  4,  2).  And  Jeremiah  evidently  produced 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind  contrary  to  the 
counsels  of  tlie  princes,  or  what  might  be  onUed  the 
war-party  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  zxxviii.  14-27). 

The  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  king 
during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  David,  who  passed  over  his 
elder  son  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Haggith,  in  favour 
of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii. 
22)  ;  and  with  Rehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  loved  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  above 
all  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  made 
Abijah  her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to 
make  him  king  (2  Chr.  xi.  21, 22).  The  succession 
of  the  first-bom  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  2  Chr.  xxi.  3,  4, 'in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said 
to  have  given  the  kingdom  to  Jehoi^am  **  because 
he  was  the  fir&t-bom."  But  this  very  passage  tends 
to  show  that  Jehoshaphat  had  the  power  of  naming 
his  successor ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  note  that  Jeho- 
ram,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  all 
his  brothers,  wliich  he  would  scai*cely,  perhaps, 
have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  tirst-bcm  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  conciseness  of 
the  nari-atives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference 
either  way  can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formula 
in  which  the  death  of  the  lather  and  succession  of 
his  son  is  recorded  (1  K.  xv.  8).  At  the  same 
time,  if  no  partiality  for  a  favourite  wife  or  son 
intervened,  there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias 
of  affection  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son.  There 
appeal^  to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to  the 
mother  of  the  king  (2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15 ;  1  K.  fi.  19;, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  have  been 
i-egeut  during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed  some 
such  custom  best  explains  the  possibility  of  the 
audacious  usurpation  of  Atlialiah  on  the  death  of 
her  son  Ahaziuh:  an  usurpation  which  lasted  six 
years  atW  the  destruction  of  all  the  seed-royal 
except  the  young  Jchoash  (2  K.  xi.  1,  3). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  king : — 

1 .  The  Recorder  or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John 
Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  PenJan  oaort, 


the  COM  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  there  does  not  seem 
ifufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  each  individual  king 
was  anointed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise 
thai  the  kinfpt  of  Israel  were  anointetl,  though  thix  is 
vt"  «pt]^iflcd  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  ChTOnicIt% 
who  Wi  aid  deem  such  anointing  invalid. 
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wbMe  ditty  it  is  to  irrite  the  unnaLt  af  the  king's 
re'ign  {History  of  Persia^  c.  23).  Certaio  it  is 
thui  tb«r«  is  do  regular  ^erl«*  of  minute  dates  m 
HtfUrevr  historj  until  we  read  of  thij  r«onrder,  or 
r^numlraHcer,  oa  the  wotii  m.'itky'  is  translated  in 
B  matpOiftl  note  of  ttie  English  vi<rsioii.  He  sig- 
lUiiai  floi  who  keepA  the  memoi^  of  events  lUive^ 
in  aoooi-danoe  with  a  motive  B&iig;Qed  bj  Herodotus 
for  writing  his  histoiy,  tix.  that  the  acU  of  men 
might  i»t  become  extiACt  by  time  (^Hcrod.  i.  1 ; 
2  .Sim.  Tiii.  16 ;  1  l£.  iv.  3;  2  K.  iriii.  IB;  Is, 
Muru  3»  22). 

2,  The  Scribe  or  Sccrtuaj^  whose  doty  would 
be  to  aiuswer  letter*  or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
iting,  to  write  despatches,  and  to  draw  up  e«Hcta 
(l:  Sam«  viii,  17,  xx.  25  f  2  IL  zii.  10,  ilx.  2, 
sxii.  8). 

II.  The  ofl!leer  who  was  over  the  houM  (la.  zxxii. 
15,  xxjnri.  3  I,  Hisdtitie<  would  be  those  of  chief 
steward  of  the  hou»ehuld,  and  wonld  embraice  all 
the  iutcmal  economical  arrangements  of  the  palot'^, 
the  superinbtiideace  of  the  king's  lenrants,  aiul  the 
oustodjr  of  his  <iostly  veMsels  of  gold  and  siWcr.  He 
tmms  to  hare  wora  a  dijitiuctive  ittbe  of  offie«  and 
girdle.  It  was  against  Shcboa,  who  held  tliis  otfice, 
that  Isaiah  utlwed  his  pet^onl  prophecy  (i^i. 
15-25),  the  only  instaooe  of  the  kind  in  his  writings 
(set  Ges.  Com,  on  laaiak,  p.  IV0-V). 

4.  The  king's  frjetid  { I  K.  iv.  5),  called  like- 
wise the  king's  compAHion.  It  is  eridrnt  from 
the  tiame  iluit  this  otTioer  must  hare  stood  in 
oociftd^ttal  relation  to  the  kiug,  but  his  duties  are 
nowhere  «pedfied. 

5-  The  keeper  of  the  restry  or  wardrobe  (2  K. 
I.  22). 

6.  The  cnptain  of  the  body-goanl  (2  Sam.  n, 
23),  The  importADce  of  this  otlicer  require*  uo 
aimmeni.  It  was  he  who  obeyeij  Solotiiun  in 
putting  to  death  Adoaijoh,  Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  K. 
u.  25.  34,  4tf). 

7.  Distinct  ofSoers  orer  tht  kiof^s  treasuren — ^hiji 
stor«?houses,  labo\jr«rK,  rineyat^  olire-trees,  and 
•yca]iKiTe>tinees,  herds,  c&mds,  aiid  flocks  (1  Chr« 
tJtvii.  25-31). 

8.  The  oificcr  over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ojtny,  who  com- 
manded it  in  person  during  the  kitig^s  afat»ence 
(2  Sara.  XX.  23;  I  Chr,  xxni.  34 ;  2  Smo.  xi.  1), 
As  an  instance  of  the  formidable  power  which  a 
general  might  aoc^uire  in  thia  office, «»  the  narra- 
tive in  2  Sam.  iii.  30-37,  when  David  deemod  him- 
self obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abaer  by 
Joab  and  Abinha). 

y.  The  royal  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32 ;  Is. 
iit.  3,  xtx.  11,  13),  Ahithophel  is  a  a^MPcimeti  of 
how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or 
for  good :  but  whether  thenj  exi&ted  under  Hehrew 
tinr,t  any  body  corroipotiding,  even  ditUiiily ,  lo  the 
Koglish  Priry  Council,  in  formt^r  times,  doss  not 
appear  (2  Sam,  xvi.  20-23,  xvii.  1-14), 

Tht  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Rouroes  of 
the  royal  revenues  :->- 

K  The  royi^  demesnes,  corn-fields,  Ttneyards,  and 
div«-0Uiieiis*  Some  at  len.'tt  of  these  se<!m  to  have 
han  Uikefi  froc:  private  iudividuuls,  but  whether  as 
the  puiiishmenf:  a  rebellion^  or  on  any  other  plAu^ible* 
|ii-et»xt,  is  not  specified  (1  Saun.  viii,  14;  1  Chr, 
xxvii.  26-28).  2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks 
^1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  riii.  23 ;  2  Chr,  xxvi.  10 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii,  25%  3.  A  nominal  teoth  of  the  pin>> 
diice  of  eom-bod  and  mteyAnk  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam, 
viii.  15,  17).    4.  A  laibute  from  nMrchanli-  who 


passed  through  the  Hebrew  territory  (1  K.  1.  i 
5.  Presents  made  by  his  subjects  ( I  Sam.  svi. 
1  Sam.  X.  27 ;  1  K.  X.  25;  Ps.  lixii.  10).  Then 
is  perhaps  no  greater  distinction  io  the  usages  of 
eastejTi  and  western  nations  than  on  what  rtdafces  to 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  pii!»ents.  When  mads 
r^viiui'ly  they  do  iti  fact  amount  to  a  regular  tax. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to  in  the  book  oif 
Kings,  it  is  stnted  that  they  brought  to  SoloioQii 
**  every  mnn  hi,i  pKsent,  vessels  of  silver  and  tb^ 
sels  of  gold,  tind  garmentSr  luid  anoour,  and  spicci^ 
hornes  and  mides,  a  rate  year  by  year."  6,  In  tlit 
time  of  Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  veasels  of  kis 
own  at  sea,  which,  starting  from  !^ieiougeb»r,  brought 
back  once  iu  tiiree  vear»  gold  and  silver,  iTOry, 
apes,  and  peacocks  (1  K.  x.  22),  It  U  probahk 
that  Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  hftrt 
derived  some  reTeoue  from  commercial  Tcntorea 
(IK.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  froei 
conquered  nations  and  the  tiibut^  \eaA  by  them 
(2  Snm.  viii,  2,  7,  8,  10;  I  K,  iv,  21 ;  '2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Ljutlj,  on  uodfriiu'd  power  of  exact- 
ing compulsory  labour,  to  which  rettrenoe  hss  been 
aliieady  made  (1  Sam.  viii.  12,  13,  16).  As  far  as 
this  power  was  exer\!ised  it  wn5  equivalent  to  w 
much  iucome.  There  i»  nothing  in  1  Sam.  s.  25, 
or  in  2  Sam,  v.  3,  to  justify  the  statemettt  that 
the  Hebrtws  d(»fiiied  iu  express  terms,  or  in  Miy 
terma,  by  a  psirticular  agieement  or  coveonni  for 
that  puri^oaie,  what  jseivic^  should  be  rendered 
to  the  king,  or  what  he  could  legally  r«q'<)im» 
(Sec  John,  ArchSohgia  Bibliai ;  Bauer,  Lehr- 
buoh  der  IlehrSisefum  AUerthilmer;  Winer,  «.  o* 
K&nig,) 

It  otdy  remains  to  add,  that  in  Denteronomy  trii. 
14-20  thei^  h  a  document  oontaining  some  dir«e- 
tioiis  %$  to  what  auy  king  who  might  be  appoifiled 
by  the  Hebrew*  was  to  do  and  not  to  do.  The 
proper  appreciation  of  this  document  would  okialy 
dejMind  on  it*  date.  Jt  is  the  opmion  of  mmaf 
mi»dem  writer* — G»enius,  De  Wetle,  Wioer, 
Ewald,  and  others — that  the  book  which  ootttaiiif 
the  document  was  composed  long  at^er  the  dme  ot 
Moses.  See,  however,  DiiUT»iitO-»»OMr  in  tlie  let 
vol.  of  this  work ;  nnd  fH>mpire  Gesi-fajus,  Oesm 
ehichte  dtr  IJebtdim/iffn  iyptri<ihe  ''hdi  ikhnft, 
p.  32  ;  De  Wette,  Eintcitmuj  in  die  Hihet,  **  Deu 
teronomium  ** ;  Winer,  s.  p.  Kooig ;  £waid«  0^ 
tohicUe  dejt  Yolkes  fsroel^  ill.  381 .  [E.  T.] 

KINGS,  FIR8T  and  SECOND  BOOKS 
OF,  originally  only  one  book  in  tlie  Hebrew  iuitian, 
and  tii-Bt  eJitetl  iu  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bi>inb«r^, 
after  the  model  of  tlie  LXX.  imd  th«  Vulgate 
(De  Wette  and  0.  Thenius,  Einidttrnfj).  They  art 
called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  Ac.,  BotriAtttfr  r^f% 
«nd  TiTi£pTij,  third  afld  fomih  of  the  AV#i<^omi 
(the  books  of  Samuel  Ix^ing  the  first  ^md  sccood), 
mit  by  the  Latins,  with  few  exoi'ptiotis,  temiiis  #t 
quartus  Rcijum  liber.  Jei^me,  though  in  the  h*»rt* 
ing  of  his  trauslntloo  of  the  Scriptuifs,  he  foilowi 
the  Hebrew  name,  and  calls  them  Liber  Malru-htm 
Primus  and  Secoudus,  yet  elsewhere  usually  follows 
the  oommoD  uisige  of  the  church  ia  his  day.  In 
his  Prologus  Gnleatus  he  places  Uiem  as  the  fourth 
of  the  second  order  of  the  saaed  books,  i,  <^.  of  tin 
Prophets: — **  Quartu»,  MaUchim,  (.  e,  ICegum,  atll 
tertio  et  quarto  ILegum  vol u  mine  oontinetur.  M^ 
liu»que  multo  est  Malochim,  1,  e,  H'^um^  qvj 
Mamebchoth,  i,  e.  Jt^i/nornm,  dicei-e,  Non 
multanini  gentium  dei^cribit  regiui;  sed  uniriaH 
neiitrd  populi,  qui  tiibnbus  dtiodedm  omitiurtttr.'' 
Ju  his  epif^  to  Pauliaus  be  thuM  desciibei  tlx 
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■of cBli  W  thoH  two  books : — **  Malachim,  i.  e. 
»r**a»  et  qiaaitxifl  Ragum  liber,  a  SalomoDe  lusque 
«i  J<cHnntaTn,  et  a  Jeroboam  filio  Nabat  tuque  ad 
Ow«  qui  dactUB  est  in  Aajrioa,  r^num  Juda  et 
Bpcvan  iJMcriMt  laraeL  8i  hiaioriieun  respidas, 
T?iba  BnipLicia  sunt :  si  in  Uteris  sensum  lateQlem 
Xapeieris,  Ecdeaiae  paucitas,  et  heretioonim  oootri 
*-^*^'"  beUa,  narrantur."  The  dirision  into  two 
bncu,  beii^  puieijr  artmaal  and  as  it  were  me- 
caaBjcdL  may  be  orerlooked  in  speaking  of  them ; 
ad  it  mu*t  aL«o  be  remembered  that  the  dirisioo 
U4vBm  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equallj 
Atibciai,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  historicid 
:«uu  commeocing  with  Judges  and  ending  with 
i  Ksagi  pTttent  the  appearance  of  one  work,* 
priLf  a  oontinuovis  historj  of  Israel  from  the  times 
•c  JuMua  to  the  death  o{  Jehoiachin.  It  must 
«.Ticc  here  to  mention,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
l»'  "rvqceot  allusion  iii  the  book  of  Judges  to  the 
tcv  df  the  kings  of  Israel  (xrii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xii.  1, 
zs.  ::3 1 ;  the  coDcuxrent  eridence  of  ch.  ii.  that  the 
v.Tttf  liT«d  in  an  a^  when  be  could  take  a  retro- 
9R.1  cf  the  whole  time  during  which  the  judges 
riccd  irer.  16-19),  i.  e.  that  he  lived  after  the 
BHCiiraiT  had  been  established;  the  oocurrmce  in 
tte  bwk'of  Judges,  for  the  firet  time,  of  the  phrase 
*  uie  ii^t  of  Jehorah  "  (iii.  10),  which  is  repeated 
««ea  B  the  book  (ri.  34,  ad.  29,  ziii.  25,  xir.  6, 
Ik.  ^  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  Samuel  and  Kings, 
i«.  $,  1  Sam.  X.  6,  xtL  13, 14,  liz.  9 ;  2  Sam.  uiii. 
2;  1  K.  xzii.  24 ;  2  K.  ii.  16, &c.) ;  the  allusion  in 
L  .1  to  the  capture  of  Jehus,  and  the  oontinuance 
itf  a  Jeboaite  population  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16) ;  the 
referanoe  in  X2.  27  to  the  remoral  of  the  ark  of  the 
owtuaul  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  expres- 
■00  "  in  those  days,**  pointing,  as  in  xrii.  6,  &c.,  to 
iwrnli  tknes ;  the  distinct  retercnoe  in  xriii.  30  to 
the  captirity  of  Israel  by  Shalmancser;  with  the 
fas  tiat  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings, 
fcriB  ooe  unbroken  narrstire,  similar  in  general 
eaiaeier,  which  has  no  b^inning  except  at  Judg.  i., 
wtife,  it  nay  be  added,  the  book  of  Judges  is 
■K  a  rffntiwia*^***  of  Joshua,  but  opens  with  a 
fipcCKtMD  of  the  same  events  with  whidi  Joshua 
dHs.  In  like  manner  the  book  of  Ruth  clearly 
■CMS  |Hrt  of  those  of  Samuel,  supplying  as  it 
«n  the  CMotia]  point  of  Darid's  genealogy  and 
^T  &mily  history,  and  is  no  leu  clearly  connected 
vilb  the  book  of  Judges  br  its  opening  verse,  and 
toe  qioch  to  whkh  the  whole  book  relates.^  Other 
teb  coaacctiDg  the  books  of  Kings  with  the  pre- 
OFdaf  may  be  found  in  the  comparison,  suggested 
WDaWette,of  1  K.  ii.  26  with  1  Sam.  u.  35; 
i  U  with  2  Sam.  r.  5;  1  K.  ii.  3,  4,  v.  17,  18, 
fsL  19,  19,  25,  with  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16 ;  and  1  K. 
V.  1-6  with  2  Sam.  riii.  15-18.  Also  2  K.  rrii. 
41  aiy  be  compared  with  Judg.  ii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
2r  with  Judg.  xiiL  6 ;  2  Sam.  xir.  17,  20,  zix.  27, 
■dh  J«lg.  ziii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  21  with  Judg.  vi. 
ISi.  md  xz. ;  IK.  viii.  1  with  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  and 
V.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xrii.  12  with  Rath  ir.  17  ;  Ruth 
L  1  with  Jodg.  xrii.  7,  8,  9,  six.  1,  2  (Bethiehem- 
iodsh  I ;  the  use  in  Judg.  xiu.  6, 8,  of  the  phrase 
''tW  waak  of  God"  ija^  tJM  esiUer  books  applied  to 
Jhas  only,  and  that  only  in  Deal  ixxiiL  1  and  Josh. 
av.  6),  may  be  compaied  with  the  very  frequent 
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use  of  it  in  the  books  iif  Samuel  and  Kingc  as  the 
common  designation  of  a  prophet,  whereas  onl} 
Jeremiah  besides  (xxxv.  4)  so  uses  it  before  the 
captivity.*  The  phrase,  **  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,"  is  common  to  Ruth,  Samud,  and  Kings, 
and  "  till  they  were  ashamed ''  to  Judges  and  Kings 
(iii.  25 ;  2  K.  ii.  17,  viii.  11).  And  generally  the 
style  of  the  narratixe,  ordinarily  quiet  and  simple,  but 
rising  to  great  vigour  and  spirit  when  stbring  deeds 
are  described  (as  in  Judg.  iv.,  vii.,  xi.,  Ac. ;  1  Sack 
iv.,  xvii^  xxxi.,  &c. ;  IK.  viii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  &c.), 
and  the  introduction  of  poetry  or  poetic  style  in 
the  midst  of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v.,  1  Sam. 
ii.,  2  Sam.  i.  17,  lie,  1  K.  xxii.  17,  &c.),  consti- 
tute such  strong  features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  several  books  form  but 
ooe  work.  Indeed  the  very  name*  of  the  books 
sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  all  imposed  by 
the  same  authority  for  the  convenience  of  division, 
and  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  each 
division,  and  not  that  they  weie  original  titles  of 
independent  works. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
We  shall  oonaider--« 

I.  Their  historical  and  chronological  range ; 
II.  Their  peculiarities   of  diction,  and   othei 
features  in  their  literary  aspect ; 

III.  Their  authorship,  and  the  sources  of  the 

author's  infoimation ; 

IV.  Their  reUtion  to  the  books  of  Chronicles ; 
y.  Their  place  in  the  canon,  and  the  refei-encea 

to  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
I.  The  books  of  Kings  range  from  David's  death 
and  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
commonly  reckoned  as  B.C.  1015,  but  according  to 
Lcpsius  B.C.  993  i^K&MgA,  d,  Aegypt.  p.  10*2),  to 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning  B.C.  588, 
(n.c.  586,  Lep!>ius,  p.  107)— a  period  of  427  (or 
405)  years:  with  a  supplemental  notice  of  an  event 
that  occurred  af^r  an  interval  of  26  years,  vix. 
the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  fixnn  his  prison  af 
Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension  to  Jehor- 
achin's  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
which  was  probably  not  long  after  his  liberation. 
The  history  therefore  compi-ehends  the  whole  time 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  exclusive  of  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  David,  whether  existing  as  one  kingdom 
as  under  Solomon  and  the  eight  last  kings,  or  di- 
vided into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  exhibits  the  Israelites  in  the  two  extremes  of 
power  and  weakness;  under  Solomon  extending 
their  dominion  over  tributary  kingdoms  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21);  under  the  last  kings  r^ 
duced  to  a  miserable  remnant,  subject  alternately 
to  Egypt  and  Assyria,  till  at  length  they  were 
rooted  up  from  their  own  land.  As  the  cause  of 
this  decadence  it  points  out  the  division  of  Solo- 
mon's monarchy  into  two  parts,  followed  by  the 
religious  schism  and  idolatrous  worship  brought 
about  from  political  motives  by  Jeroboum.  How 
the  consequent  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms 
necessarily  weakened  both ;  how  they  led  to  cidlmg 
in  the  stranger  to  their  aid  whenever  their  power 


*•  the  great  Book  of  the  Kingn.** 

k  Eichhom  Utributes  Ruth  to  the  author  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  (Th.  Parker's  De  Wette,  iL  830). 

■  In  Chronieles,  Ears,  and  Nobcmiah,  it  repealrkni 
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vu  eqaaltj  b«Unr«i,  o(  which  iht  result  ww  the 
dcctniction  fir&t  of  one  kingdom  nnd  then  cf  the 
oth^ ;  how  ft  turther  evil  of  thse  foreign  allijinco 
WW  the  adoptiDQ  of  the  idoUitroofl  siaper«t3tiom  of 
the  hentben  nations  whtwe  friendship  and  pratection 
thpj  sought,  by  which  they  forfeital  ihe  t>iviDe 
prottdaoQ^ — all  thia  is  with  great  deorneM  and 
iimpUdtf  set  fordi  in  itime  1)pola,  which  tr«mt 
equaUj  of  the  two  kingdom*  while  they  lasted. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Theocracy  i«  bXm  clearly 
brotight  out  (see  eg,  1  K.  jdv.  7-11,  it.  *29,  30, 
r?i.  1-7),  «nd  tJie  temporal  prmperity  of  the  piou* 
kings,  aB  Asa,  Jehnahaphat,  Heiekjah,  iwjd  Josiiih, 
«tandis  in  contrast  with  the  calami tous  rdgns  of 
Behoboam,  Ah^lnh,  Ahax,  Maonsseh,  J<*hoiachin, 
and  Zedekiah.  At  the  &ome  time  tlit^  contiiniance 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jud/ili»  and  tlie  peniuinence  of 
the  dynasty  of  r>a\nd,  are  contmstwl  with  the  fre- 
qotst  diatigcs  of  d3mairty*  aiid  thi*  fhr  shorter  diin- 
tkn  if  thflki&gdoai  of  IsthpI,  thoLi^^h  the  lntter  wn* 
the  more  populous  and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  two 
('2  Sam.  xxiv*  9").  As  regaidi  the  ftlTaii-s  of  foreign 
nationA,  and  the  relation  of  Iiruel  to  tlien,  the  hi*» 
toncal  notices  in  thoae  liooki,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  icanty*  are  most  ^'aluablet  and,  as  faaa  been 
Ulelf  fully  showu  (Hawlinaou's  B^itt^tim  Lticttrcs, 
1859),  in  strikiag  accordance  with  the  lat^t  addi- 
tions to  oar  knowledjee  of  contemporary  proline 
histoiT.  Thus  the  patronage  Pitended  to  Ifadad  the 
Btiomite  by  Psinaches  king  of  E^pt  (I  K,  xi,  19, 
20);  the  allinnce  of  Solomon  with  his  suooR«8or 
Psuscnneiit  who  reined  35  years ;  the  accession  of 
Shishakt  or  Sesonchis  I.,  toward*  the  close  of  Solo- 
mons  reign  ( 1  K.  li,  40 ),  and  his  invasion  and  con- 
qu«t  of  Judaea  in  the  reic:n  of  Rehoboam,  of  which 
a  monument  still  ejdiits  on  the  walls  of  Kamac 
^K^Snijsf^.  p.  IH);  the  time  of  the  Aethiopian 
kiw^  So  (Sabak)  and  Tirhokah,  of  the  tJ.'ith  dynasty ; 
the  rise  and  speedy  fell  of  the  pow*?r  of  Syria ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Aasyrian  mouarcliy  which  orer- 
shadowfidit;  AfimVs  j»tnigtrles  with  E^ypt,  and 
the  audlden  ascendancy  of  the  Hohylonino  empire 
under  Nehuchaduczxar,  to  the  destruction  both  of 
Assyria  and  Epypt,  a*  we  rtnd  the*e  events  in  the 
books  of  Kinfi;s,  fit  in  exactly  witli  what  wc  now 
know  of  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Asftyriao,  and  Baby- 
lonian hi«torj\  The  names  of  Omii,  .Ji.'hu»  Mena- 
hem,  Hoshea,  Heiekinh,  &c»»  arc  UUevcd  to  have 
bc<'n  dwtphffpd  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
a\fi*  '         \iy  fiiU  accounts  of  the  ounpaigns 

of  T  r,  Sargon,  Spooacherib,  and  E«Lr< 

haiiUix.     -i ;-;ncser*s  name  lias  tuit  yet  been  die- 

covered,  though  two  iuMriptitjai!  in  the  BriliBb 
Museum  are  thought  to  refer  to  his  reign.  These 
valuable  additions  to  our  knowle'Jge  of  profane  his- 
tory, which  we  may  hope  will  shortly  be  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  certainty,  together  with  the 
fragments  of  ancient  hlstojiims,  which  aje  now  bl- 
ooming better  undpi^tfio^l,  are  of  gnai  lUMistanoe  in 
e^LalnJug  tlie  brief  aUuaioits  in  tiiese  books,  while 
they  afford  an  irrcfrag^le  tesluaociy  to  their  hln- 
torical  truth. 

Another  roost  important  aid  to  a  right  unier- 
itanding  of  the  history  in  ihut*  books,  and  to  the 
filling  up  of  it^  outline,  is  to  be   found  in  the 

riphcts,  and  e^iedally  in   laaialj  and  Jeremiah, 
the  former  Ihe  reigns  of  Ahna  and  Uezekiah,  and 
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of  the  contcmporarr  Ismeh'tish  tmil  >.«»««  fB^ 
tates,  rpccive  espci^ial  Ulnstration ;  in  theT«ttcr«ai«- 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  reigns  of  JehoiaMn: 
and  Zedekiah,  and  those  of  their  heatlw^  cotitenijvK 
ntriei.  An  intimate  aoijuatntanoe  with  these  pit*, 
pbets  is  of  the  utmost  moment  iar  elucidatinc:  th* 
coDdse  narrative  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The' two 
together  give  as  a  really  full  view  of  the  events 
of  the  times  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitt«l  that  the  *» 
logical  details  exprw*ly  given  in  the  books  of  «j 
form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  striking 
toHcnl  acfMiracy.  Th<«ie  di?tjiils  are  inejplic! 
and  frequently  entirely  contradictory.  The 
first  date  of  a  decidiidly  chronolojiif^  char«...c:r 
which  is  given,  that  of  tlje  foundntion  of  SoIcpbioiiV 
temple  (1  K.  vi.  l)  is  manifestly  cironevus,  aa 
being  irrccsonciloaWe  with  any  view  of  the  chroufr- 
logy  of  the  time*  of  the  Judges,  or  with  St  Piiufa 
calcnlatiou,  Act^  xiii.  20.*  It  is  in  fact  abAndoo^ 
by  almost  all  chronologista,  whatever  school  they 
belong  to,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  is  utterly 
ignored  by  JowphuH.  f CHRONOLOGY,  vol.  i,  32S, 
324  ri,  3*i5,1  Moreover,  when  the  text  is  eiamined* 
it  immediately  appears  that  this  date  of  480  yam 
is  brrth  unnecessaiy  and  qijjte  out  of  place.  Tb« 
reference  to  the  Kxodns  is  gratuitrjos,  and  alien  to 
all  the  other  notes  of  tfrnis  which  n-fer  merely  to 
Solomon's  accesKion,  if  it  is  let^  out^  the  tcrt  wtU 
be  quite  perfect  without  it.*  an<l  will  agree  exactly 
with  the  remtne  io  ver.  37,  iiS,  and  also  with  the 
parallel  pftAsage  in  2  Cht,  iiL  2.  The  erid«noe 
therefore  of  iU  being  an  inteqmbition  is  wonderfully 
strong.  But  if  so.  It  muM  have  bi'en  inserted  hf  a 
professed  chronologist,  whose  object  was  tn  nAwx 
ttie  Scripturp  hittory  to  an  cioct  iVftem  of  chnwift- 
logy.  It  15  likely  therefore  thiit  we  nhjill  find  tiniM 
of  the  MiuiM  hand  in  other  part*  of  the  IkwKts.  N  m 
Df^Wette  (EinleiL  p.  235),  jimnn;:  the  evidence* 
whidi  he  puts  forwani  m  marking  the  bnak*  of 
King*  CIS  in  his  opinion  a  fte^iarate  wruk  fn»m  tho«se 
cf  Samuel,  mectiouw,  though  erroueousiy,  n»  2  Smn, 
Y.  4,  5  shows,  the  suddeu  introdtietion  of**  a  cht^ 
nological  sptero "  {die  gentmere  teit-rrchmiHg). 
When  tlicrefoi-e  wn  find  that  the  very  f^rat  dat* 
introduced  is  erroneoin*,  and  that  iiuwiemus  other 
datefi  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  contradictory, 
it  seems  a  not  unfair  conclusion  that  such  drtt*^ 
are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  trying  to  bring  tlm 
history  within  his  own  chronoloizii'al  #vstern :  m 
conclusion  K^mewbat  coniirmed  hy  the  ilteintiona 
and  omissions  of  these  date*  in  th  ^  ^  ^  '  \^ 
regards,  however,  these  chionologitM  if 

roust  be  observed  they  are  of  two  esKter  .  .^wt 

kiwis.  Ono  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  tiie  dmtx 
necessary  for  chronological  einctt]c<«t.  Such  is  tha 
abscice.  apparently,  of  any  umtbnn  rule  for  dcsllttg 
witn  the  tragmenta  of  years  at  the  beginning  mod 
I  end  of  the  reigns.  Such  might  also  be  a  dflicieBCY 
ill  the  sum  of  the  regual  rean  of  Israel  a&  .^hmh- 
pared  wiOi  the  avnchronislic  years  of  Judah,  csused 
by  unnoticed  interregna,  if  any  such  really  oc- 
curred. And  this  class  of  ditHculties  may  w^ 
bobly  ha^-e  belonged  t4»  these  books  in  their  oripn^ 
state,  in  which  exact  scientitic  chronology  wna  not 
aimed  at.  But  the  other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a 
toUlly  diiTereut  character,  and  embraces  dates  whidh 


•  The  MSS.  A.  B,  C.  have,  howev«r,  a  dttferent 
!«adlTi;,  wiiieh  li  adopted  by  Lachoumn  and  Word** 

*  **  And  11  esire  to  |nas  ....  Ic  the  fr^mth  jtat  of 


!=W>lonion  i  relim  over  Israel,  in  the  montb  Zlf,  vkkrb 

is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  Ltmrn 

of  the  Lord.**  ^^ 

'  8eelK.STLS,  IS,  20?  vi,  I. 
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» vr>  craet  in  thdr  mode  of  expresmon,  bat  are 
juiun*  aad  oootndictorj.  Some  of  Uieae  are 
fiti^'  ovt  below;  and  it  is  sadi  which  it  leems 
nmo*Ltbi£  to  ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  later 
fimmd  ehroDologiats.  But  it  is  neoeKsary  to  give 
wcnsa  of  e»ch  of  these  kinds  of  difficulty,  both 
«3k  a  Tiew  to  approximating  to  a  true  chronology, 
mi  abo  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  books 
■te*  eoBaideratioii, 

(1^  When  we  sum  np  the  years  of  all  the  reigns 
if  te  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
ad  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
« Jodah  £rom  the  1st  of  Kehoboam  to  the  6th  of 
ficBddah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums 
ireBsg,  there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  years  in 
J«iah---the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261 
««a,  while  the  former  maice  up  only  242.  But 
«e  are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
tab  dimgreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
fsnlid  bistodes  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
•r  £te  points  where  tlie  synchronisms  are  precisely 
Karked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simultaneous 
aff f  Mwns  <tf  Jeroboam  and  Kehoboam ;  (2)  at  the 
smtohaseous  deaths  of  Jehoraro  and  Ahaxiah,  or, 
vfaich  u  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  aooes- 
MB*  of  Jdia  and  Athaliah ;  (3)  at  the  15th  year 
•f  Anaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  11. 
(2  IL  xir.  17) ;  (4)  ilk  the  reign  of  Ahax,  whidi 
vai  oaatemporary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  viz. 
aBoardifl^  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three 
L-m  years  of  Ahax  with  the  three  last  of  Rekah ; 
41L  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the 
9U  if  Hosbea ;  the  two  last  points,  however,  being 
km  ee-tain  than  the  others,  at  least  as  to  the  pre- 
dmtm.  ol'  the  synchronisms,  depending  as  this  does 
m  the  c(.Trectness  of  the  numerals  in  the  text. 

Benoe,  .'nstead  of  lumping  the  whole  periods  of 
Snl  yon  and  242  years  together,  and  comparing 
tfacir  dijferenoe,  it  is  clearly  expedient  to  compare 
the  Afferent  sub-periods,  which  are  defined  by  com- 
Mai  taminL  Beginning  therefore  with  the  sub- 
pviod  which  oommenoes  with  the  double  accession 
if  Mmboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  doses  with  the 
dsoUe  death  of  Ahaciah  and  Jehoram,  and  summing 
apthe  nomber  of  years  assigned  to  the  different 
fcit^BS  in  each  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  95  years,  and  the  ei^^t  reigns  m 
Isnd  make  up  98  years.  Here  there  is  an  excess 
m  3  yeans  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
ko«ev«r,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
duDe»  ^  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
tn^famU  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thjs  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
ever.  The  95  yean  of  Judah,  or  even  a  leas  num- 
bo-,  win  hefMse  appear  to  be  the  true  number  of 
VttM  year*  (see  too  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL  314,  &c.). 

Beginning,  again ,  at  the  double  accession  of  Atha- 
iah  and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah  7+40+14  first 
yanof  Amaziah=:61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 
+  16  =  61,  ending  with  the  last  yesr  of  Jehoash  in 
UrmL  Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amasiah  = 
I  Jenboam  U.,  we  have  15+52+16+3  =  86  (to 
iM  rifd  j^ar  of  Ahaz).  to  oornspond  with  41+ 1 4. 
I^+-'+'-0  =  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's  reign), 
v^BT  we  at  once  detect  a  defideDcjr  od  the  part  of 
Isnd  0/(86-74  =  ;  12  jrear^ifatleastthTspd 
«f  Aisac  raaiJ  r  corre^Mmded  with  the  20th  of  Pekah. 
Aaf  iartir,  afrting  with  the/«r  AUowing  that 


The  two  first  of  the  above  periods  may  theft  be 
said  to  agree  together,  and  to  eive  95+61  =  15b 
years  from  the  aoooKion  of  Rehobcam  and  Jeroboam 
to  the  15th  of  Anuixiah  in  Judah,  and  the  death 
of  Jehoash  in  Israel,  and  we  observe  that  the  dis^ 
crepance  of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the  third  period, 
in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Isnel 
began  at  the  close  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  Putting  aside 
the  synchronistic  arrangement  of  the  years  as  we 
now  find  them  in  2  K.  xv.  seq.,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  that  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  at  this  time  were  not  con- 
tinuous, and  that  for  several  years  afler  the  death 
of  Zachariah,  or  Shallum,  or  both,  the  government 
may  either  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  or  broken  up  amongst  contending  parties,  till 
at  length  Menahem  was  able  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
transmit  his  tributary  throne  to  his  son  Pdcahiah. 

But  there  is  anotlier  mode  of  bringing  this  third 
period  into  harmony,  which  violates  no  historical 
probability,  and  is  in  fitct  strongly  indicated  by  tlie 
fluctuations  of  the  text.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8 
that  2^achariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of 
Uzziah,  and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  father  Jeroboam 
began  to  reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaxiah.  Jeroboam 
must  therefore  have'  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not 
41 :  for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12 
years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  ton  Zachariah  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 
Jeroboam's  reign  exactly  eqiialixes  the  period  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain  86  years, 
and  makes  up  242  years  from  the  accession  of 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  to  the  3rd  of  Ahax  and 
20th  of  Pekah,  supposing  always  that  these  last- 
named  years  really  synchronixe. 

As  r^ards  the  discrepance  of  11  years  in  the 
last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  moie  probable 
than  that  either  during  some  part  of  Pekan's  life- 
time, or  after  his  death,  a  period,  not  included  in 
the  regnal  years  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshca,  should 
have  elapsed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of 
anarchy,  or  the  government  was  administered  by  an 
Assyrian  officer.  There  are  aLw  several  passages 
in  the  contemporary  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 
which  would  tidl  in  with  this  view,  as  Hos.  x.  3. 
7;  Is.  ix.  9-19.  But  it  is  impossible  to  asseit 
peremptorily  that  such  was  the  cose.  The  dedsion 
must  await  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
dironology  of  the  times  from  heathen  souit:e8.  The 
addition  of  these  last  20  years  mokes  up  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  261  or 
262  years,  more  or  less.  Now  the  intei-val,  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius's  tables,  fit)m  the  accession  of 
Sepondbis,  or  ISliishak,  to  that  of  Sabacou,  or  So 
(2  K.  xvii.  4),  -is  245  years.  Allowing  Sesonchis 
to  have  reigned  7  yean  contemporaneously  with 
Solomon,  and  Sabaoo,  who  reigned  12  years,^  to 
have  reigned  9  before  Shalmaoes«r  came  up  the 
second  time  against  Samaria  (245+7+9  =  261), 
the  chronology  of  Egypt  would  exactly  tally  with 
that  here  given.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that 
the  time  Sius  allowed  for  the  duration  of  the 
laaelitish  monarchy  is  somewhat  too  long,  and 
that  the  time  indicated  by  the  years  of  Uie  Israelitish 
kings,  without  any  interregnum,  is  nearer  the  truth. 
If  so,  a  ready  way  of  reducing  the  sum  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  would  be  to  assiga 
41  years  to  that  of  Uxxiah,  instead  of  52  (as  Si 
the  numbers  of  Uxxiah  and  Jeroboam  had  hiexx 


(  Le;^iis,  Xomyab.  p.  37. 
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ntr»»f»?utnlh  itit*fr-hai  (led):  an  niTaniT^nietit  which 
tiit*rf*r*c  Willi  tm  kjiown  hi*toriQ\l  truth,  though  it 
wnulil  distfjtb  the  doubtful  sjndiroDism  of  the  'SM 
of  Ahru  vvtth  tiif  2'>th  of  Pekah,  lud  make  the  3rcl 
of  Atua  cDirijfrfHind  with  alvDut  tiie  ^th  or  lOth  of 
FekAh.  Ind«Qii  it  U  lomeirltti  rcstuirknUe  tbut  if  we 
urgitct  this  nyodmniam,  and  oocsiiler  m  ooe  the 
ptricrii  fiotn  thv  aonvioii  of  AthAlialt  and  Jthn  to 
UiP  7th  of  Hectkiah  and  9th  of  Hofhea,  the  stunt 
of  the  reignit  in  the  two  kingUoms  ngne  exacUr, 
wh*<n  w<!  reckca  41  fean  for  [Jc3Eiah«  anil  52  for 
Jeroboitnt.  yw.  155  year>,  or  250  for  the  whole 
dme  of  the  IsinfilJtivh  moiiftif  hy.  Another  a>1vaD* 
toga  of  this  aii-aDK'vn>e[it  would  he  to  rtitueo  the  agf* 

©f  !'■•-'     ♦  *^  -  *'  **      '   ^ and  heir  Jothara 

froi  4;itoin  or  32. 

h  n  :  K.  XT,  1,  which 

iiPirf^un  iUt*  Ut  ot  Uixmii  to  iiie  27th  of  jM-obonm, 
t^mi  tfl  Iti4imt4'  ihnt  thi"  j»tit)Tf»r  of  it  oolv  reckoiied 
41  V  '  from  tr»*  *^7th  of 

J*ir  ^t  41  year*  iwe 

Lq.  .  ,.  .        ,.    Al*othAt2K. 

xvji,    1.  the  r^'th  of  Ahi«=lft  of 

Ilo^lini,  1    tJie   lit  of  AbM=9th  of 

Pakah* 

( 2.)  TumJng  tieit  to  t2ie  othar  don  of  diffl<<ultl» 
lD«i3tioiifid  abort,  th«  followini;  liiKtancei  will  pfv- 
hft{»  b«  thought  to  justify  th»  opitiioii  that  th« 
data  in  these  books  which  are  inteaded  to  estAbU«h 
«  precM  chrotiolo|;j  are  th«  work  of  a  much  later 
hand  or  hands  than  the  books  themselroi. 

The  dale  to  I  K.  ri  1  is  one  which  is  ohriotjsly 
intended  for  strictly  chronologicail  pnrpowa.  If  cor* 
r«ct,  it  would,  taken  in  ooojnnctioo  with  the  sub* 
Mc^ncnt  ootet  of  t^me  m  the  books  of  King^i,  su|>- 
ncmng  tliiam  to  be  oorract  also,  give  to  a  year  the 
I<ni^h  of  the  time  fitim  the  Exodus  to  Che  Baby- 
loniao  captivity,  «nd  (»K:tiiibl»h  a  perfect  conoeiion 
hrtwern  sacrwl  .    history*     But  so  little 

in  this  the  vAne,  -  is  quite  irTewncii<*rtblc 

with  E,jt;y|'*i  r'  I  is,  m  5tnt<>d  above,  by 

aJiDuat  ur  :       :  ri    1  by  dironolpj;^?its, 

even  on  i  .  :.l  ,  iuckU.     This  dUe  i& 

foUowed  I  iii.^Jiiitie  definitions  of  tlie 

fniUlel    i  I    ,iid  Judflh,  the  effect  of 

whichwoiMi  .^.    '  ■   i^'P^t  ]in\i.-  b'TMi  ■i-inu'J  to 

b*,  to  SUjif'''.  !''■•  v^M':^  nf  ;,..-■!',,. ;v  .ii  :-i..i1itii;  the 
1i*ti^iii  of  til.'  1-i^M.  u.tt...  I  r-i-rusi-:  tu  lliC  o^id 
mciothin.  Hut  ih  I  v;  >  jiMi!  'ir  dehiiitjions  are  in 
continiud  disonrJ  wrlij  thf  lil.  tnfut  of  the  length 
«f  rei|n».  Aocordiug  to  1  K.  ixii,  51  Ahaiiah  svjc- 
eMdod  Ahab  io  the  1 7th  year  of  Jeho«haphat,  But 
fitc,  ^  -  >  •>  ..  statement  of  tJie  lengrth  of  Ahab's 
re).  i.  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of  J«ho- 

shi|  HQOOfdinf  to  2  K.  i.  17,  Jeboram 

the  ipu  o«  Aiuiiioh  suooeeded  his  brother  (alter  his 
3  ymm'  Mp\)  in  th**  »*oond  y«r  of  Jehomm  the 
MMi  of  Jehosha;  r,i  t>ie  length 

oi'lhe  reipifi,  i  m  the  18th 

«r    I9th   of  Jiu  .  ..,^ ..    ^    i,.  ui.   I),  who 

l^gncd  iu  all  'jr>  yeani  (iiii.  42^.  [Jehokam.] 
As  reigiirdi  Jehoimn  the  suu  of  Jehoshapliat,  the 
■tzitfiineuts  afv  so  contmrlictory  that  Archbishop 
Usher  actually  makes  three  dwtinct  bepouitigs  to 
l»«  I         '  the  (Irst  when  he  was  made  prorex, 

tft  •  '  7 ;  the  second  when  he  was  asso- 

ttsjt  i     father*  5  yeiars  kter,  to  meet  2  K. 

rM.  li^i  the  third  when  bis  soW  niga  cQmmt;u«,edT 

*  Leptfaa  borscbU  that  Asartab  antl  tsatar  may 
^anlbly  ht  dlfibreut  sua  tiuecr^M^ve  kino,  Uk  tnrmcr 
*l  whrnii  relfiMd  H  fc^r*,   «od   the  latter  4).     Uul 
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to  meet  I  K,  xxii.  50,  oofopared  with  42,  Bot  af 
the  only  pnrpo^  of  these  synchroDioDB  is  tu  fHTf 
nil  aornmte  measure  of  time,  nothing  can  be  tnox 
absurd  tJian  to  fupjtriiie  such  Tarlstions  Jn  the  time 
frocn  which  Uie  commenoeroeiit  cf  the  regns)  T«y 
ii  dated.  It  may  also  here  be  remarked  that  Iha 
whole  notion  of  these  joint  teigns  has  not  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact,  aiid  uiil  <  ' 
oomt  into  play  in  the  only  oases  wh> 
be  any  historical  probability  of  \h- 
curred,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa's  illnf"  ' 
leprosy.  From  the  length  of  Am;j  i  I /; 
0ven  2  K.  xiv.  2,  17,  23,  it  i^  n  ,  : 
bonm  11,  began  to  reign  in  tiie  ]  h  .  ir 
lioh,  and  that  [Jxxinh  began  to  i^iku  lu 
of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K,  xr,  1  places  the  cora- 
mencemetit  of  UtxtAh's  reign  in  tlie  27th  of  Jeni- 
Looin ,  and  the  acxncion  of  2^!hariah  —  the  doae  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the  38th  of  Uzzkh— «tjrt«- 
ments  utterly  oontnidictory  and  inecftiicilcable. 

Other  gmre  chrondogiad  ditBcultica  netm  to 
have  theit  •oorct  in  the  ••»^i«  ^rr-.n^^m  calculatiofiia 
on  the  part  of  the  Jtv  girt.     For  e»- 

amplst  one  of  the  cuti^i  ptions  tdk  na 

thiit  Menahem  paid  trtbikU'  to  A'-iiyria  in  Ihf  Mh 
y«r  of  Tiglntb-l'ikwr  (Rawl.  Htroc!.  i.  4*>9 1,  stid 
the  same  inscripiion  pasM»  on  directly  to  »fiN»k  of 
tiie  orerthfow  of  Rexiu,  who  we  know  wa»  tVkah'b 
ally.  Now  this  is  scarcely  conift-itible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  remainder  of  MeuahemV  rdgii^ 
the  2  yeoni  of  l^eJcahiah,  and  IB  or  19  years  of 
Pekah*s  reign  intervened,  aa  ttjiist  have  Usen  the 
case  oooonlicig  to  2  K.  xri.  1,  xt«  32.  But  if  tha 
invw^ioQ  of  Judea  was  one  of  the  early  acts  ot 
Pebth's  reign,  and  the  destniotloo  of  liciin  fftU 
lowed  jioon  after,  then  we  sbMild  luive  a  tmy 
iutcllidbie  coujee  of  erents  ss  foltows.  Menahem 
paid  hi4  !iPi5t  tribute  to  Assyrui  in  the  8th  of 
TigLii  iih  surerain  (if  K.  xr,  IRi,  which, 

w  h<  wme  time  nndiT  l*ul,  and  owly 

reigu.H,  .  ,  ,.„,^  in  all,  we  may  nsntime  to  Iwive 
beeit  his  own  last  yenr.  On  the  nccesKioo  ol  hit 
scm  Peknhiali,  Pekidtt  one  of  hiii  cn,ptninp,  rebelled 
apiiiist  him,  made  ati  alliance  with  Htziu  king  dl 
Syii«  to  ttm)w  v(\'  the  yoke  of  Assitta*  in  tht 
course  of  a  few  months  dethruoetl  '  '  '  I'o- 
ka^ii<di«  Slid  rei^iiwi  iu  his  stesid,    i  "I* 

Ifiwed  up  hi*  feuccesis  by  a  joint  eA^i  ,.  ^  :  ujft 

Judah,  the  object  cf  which  wos  to  M<t  up  a  king 
who  xhould  stiengthen  his  hand*  in  his  rebelltf^ 
agninst  As^ryria.  The  king  of  Assyria,  on  Immitig 
this,  nnd  receiving  Ahat's  imssafle  for  hvlp,  iromM- 
diately  marches  to  Syria,  takfci  Imnuisctw,  coutiupi^ 
and  kills  ftesio,  iarades  Isniel,  aud  carries  away  a 
large  body  of  captives  (2  K,  xr.  2i»V,  and  ^*^vfr 
Pebdi  to  reigp  na  tributary  king  over  lite  etitecblcd 
remnant,  till  a  conspiracy  depri?»1  him  r^f  hi*  life. 
Such  a  course  of  events  would  be  *  tth 

the  cnndfonn  inscription,  and  wit  )Q 

the  Scripture  narrative,  eicept  Ih*^     - 
amngement  of  the  letjrrui.      But  of  coi 
impossible  to  alliim  tluit  tkft  above  was 
state  of  the  case      Only  at  pnaent  the  t«tt  i 
the  ctmeiform  instcrifitioo  do  not  ncr'**  *"'' 
people  wiU  tte  satistkyl  with  the  '  >   ' 
gested  by  Mn  h'ftwliu.vin,  that  **  • 
eompo6«d,  or  tl>e  workman  who  «t^ 
Syrian  document,  made  A  mistake  iu  th«  1 


bryood  the  confusion  of  the  munes  liian  H  1 
10  fupfport  sacb  s  nottoa^ 
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*M  pot  Mffuhcn  when  he  should  have  put  P<^cth 
iBftmpt,  Ltd,  pp.  136,  409;  Herod,  i.  468-471). 
Aswd:   "Scnpture  places  only  8  ymn  between 
Ike  fidl  of  Sainuria  and  the  first  invasion  of  Judaea 
bj  ScDiMcbeilb"  (t.  e,  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  of 
Hezckiah).     **  The  inacriptioos  (cuneiform)  assign- 
ing tlie  &U  of  Sunaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon, 
giriDg  :Wg(io  a  rdgn  of  at  least  15  years,  and 
■ttticning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to  Senna- 
cherib'* third  year,  put  an  interval  of  at  least  18 
years  between  the  two  events"  (Rawl.  Jlcrod.  i. 
479).     This  interval  is  further  shown  by  reference 
tn  the  canon  of  I*tolemy  to  have  amounted  in  fact 
ffrt  '2*2  years.     Again,  Lepsius  {KOnigsb,  p.  95-97) 
siHtws  V:«ii  mnaikable  torce  of  argument  that  the 
14th  of  Hezekiah    could   not  by   possibility   fall 
e'triier  than  B.C.  692.  with  reference  to  Tirhakah's 
aii?e&>ios;  b<it  that  the  additional  date  of  the  3rd 
of  Sennacherib  furnished  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fi^t  given  by  Berosus  that 
the  year  B.C.  693  was  the  year  of  Sennacherib's 
ao.%^iofi,  fixes  the  year  B.C.  691  as  tliat  of  Senna- 
chub's  invatiion,  and  consequently  as  the  14th  of 
Hezekiah.     But  fit>m  B.C.  691  to  B.C.  586,  when 
Jenualevn  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  an 
interral  of  only  105  years ;  whereas  the  sum  of  tlie 
re^mal  years  of  Judali  for  the  same  interval  amounts 
to  125  yrars.*     From  which  calculations  it  iieces- 
fcirily  fnUows  both  that  there  is  an  en-or  in  those 
ii.;nire:«   in  the   book  of  Kings   which  assign  the 
n»lative  positions  of  the  destruction  of  Se.mai  ia  and 
>^ennarherib'ti  invasion,  and  also  in  those  which  men* 
sure  the  distance  between  the  invasion  of  Seuua- 
chrrib  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     It  should 
h«>win-er  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  fix  tJie 
fall  of  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiali  but  the 
vtatftnent  of  the  synchi-oni>m ;  and  2  Chr  xxx.  6, 
lt<,  &c..  Mems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  had  quite  ceosal  in  the  1st  of  Hezekiah. 
Many   other   numbers   liave  the    siune    stamp   of 
iucorrectue«.       Kehoboam's   age   is   given    as    41 
at    hi^  a«  cession,    1  K.  xiv.   21,  and  yet  we  read 
st  2  «.'br.  xiti.  7  that  he  was  **  young  an«l  tender- 
l.Kirieii  "  when  he  came  to  the  throne.     Moreover, 
It"  41  -when  h**  beaime  king,  ho  must  have  be«>n 
b-m   b^f«»re  Solomon   came  to   the  throne,  which 
v»tn»   miprobable,    csj»ecially    iu    connexion    with 
ii;»    Amnx'nitish    mother.       In    the     apo<Tyi)hal 
V«!<«s:e  m«>reovtfr  in  the  Q\A.  Vat.  of  the  LXX  , 
vhkh  follows  2    K.    xii.    24.  his  age  is   said  to 
tiTf  bepn  16   at   his  acce«iion,  which    is   much 
BK»T  |rol«ible.      Aci-onling  to   the   statement   in 
'-  K.   XV.   35,   comj»jirHi    with   v^r.    2,    L'zziah's 
M^uti  hvir  Jothani  wa«  «:r>t  oovn  till  his  father 
•w  VJ  y«ajs  old;  and  acconling  to  2  K.  xxi.  1, 
wojptreil  with  ver.  19,  Manasw»h*s  son   and  heir 
Anwu  Wto  not  bom  till  his  tiither  was  in  his  4r)th 
y*.    .*»till  more  improbable  is  the  stitoment  in 
» K.  xviii.  2,  c«>mpaie<i  with  xvi.  2,  which  makes 
H»»kiah  to  have  been  bon»  when  his  father  was 
lly€»r»old:  a  statem^'nt  which  liochajl  h;is  en- 
^Toi>r«d  to  detemi  with  his  uiual  vast  erudition, 
*"ttt  vith  little  sua^ess  {Opera,  i.  921).     But  not 
*-ir  Joe«  the  inconvctness  of  the  numbers  testify 
Ktj\s:  their  genuineness,  but  in  fome  passages  the 
^wtjre  of  the  sentence  seems  to  betiay  the  fact 
•*  I  later  insirtion  of  the  chronological  element. 
^'  kire  seen  one  instance  in  1  K.  vi.  1.     In  like 

'  lepvlu*  pmpoecs  reducing  the  reigrn  of  Manasiieh 
*Myeti».  lie  observes  with  truth  the  improba- 
^1  i4  AoKm  bavinf  been  bom  in  tbc  i6th  year 


manner  at  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  2,  we  cat  see  that 
at  some  time  or  other  xv.  1  has  been  inserted  be. 
tween  the  two  other  verset  So  again  ver.  9  has 
been  inserted  between  8  and  10 ;  and  xv.  24  must 
have  once  stood  next  to  xxii.  42,  as  xxii.  50  did  to 
2  K.  viii.  17,  at  which  time  the  corrupt  rer,  16 
had  no  existence.  Yet  more  manifestly  viii.  24,  26, 
were  once  consecutive  verses,  though  they  are  new 
parted  by  25,  whicli  is  repeated,  with  a  variaticn 
in  the  numeral,  at  ix.  29.  So  also  xvi.  1  has  beeu 
interposed  between  xv.  38  and  xri.  2.  xviii.  2  ii 
consecutive  with  xvi.  20.  But  the  plainest  instant  a 
of  all  is  2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1  (xii.  1,  seq.,  Heb.), 
where  the  words  "  In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehu, 
Jehoash  began  to  reign,"  could  not  possibly  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  sentence,  which  may  be 
seen  in  its  integiity  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1 .  The  disturb- 
ance caused  in  2  K.  xii.  by  the  intrusion  of  this 
clause  is  somewhat  disguiscxl  in  the  LXX.  and  tlie 
A.  V.  by  the  division  of  Heb.  xii.  1  into  two  verses, 
and  separate  chapters,  but  is  still  palpable.  A 
simibir  instance  is  pointed  out  by  Movers  in  2  Sam. 
v.,  where  ver.  3  and  6  ai-e  parted  by  the  inirod no- 
tion of  ver.  4,  5  (p.  190).  But  the  difficulty  re- 
mains of  deciding  in  which  of  the  above  cases  the 
insertion  was  by  the  hand  of  the  original  compiler, 
and  in  which  by  a  later  chronologist. 

Now  when  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  ot 
Josephus  are  full,  in  like  manner,  of  a  multitude 
of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent 
his  being  of  any  use,  in  spite  of  Hales's  praises,  in 
clearing  up  chronological  difticulties,  the  pro{>ei 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  no  authoritative,  correct, 
systematic  chronology  was  originally  contained  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  supply 
such  afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
eiToneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  ot 
some  true  ones  which  were  originally  there.  Cer- 
tainly tlie  present  text  contains  wliat  are  either 
conflicting  calculations  of  antagoni.stic  chronologists, 
or  eiTors  of  careless  copyists,  which  no  learning  or 
ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  truth. 

II.  the  i)eculiaritie8  of  diction  in  them,  .ind  other 
features  in  their  litcrar)'  history,  may  be  briefly  di*- 
|>osed  of.  The  wonls  noticed  by  l>e  Wett*-,  §185,  as 
I  indicating  their  modern  date,  are  the  following  :— 
^nX  for  nW,  1  K.  xiv.  2.  (But  this  fojin  is  also 
found  in  Judg.  xni.  2,  Jer.  iv.  3(».  I'.z.  xxxvi.  13,  and 
not  once  in  the  later  books.)  inhN  for  iriN,  2  K.  i. 
15.  (But  this  form  of  HN  is  found  in  Lev.  xv.  18, 
24;  Josh.  xiv.  12  ;  2  Sjim.  xxiv.  24  ;  Is.  lix.  21 ; 
Jer.  X.  5,  xii.  1,  xix.  U),  xx.  1 1,  xxiii.  9,  xixv.  2; 
Ez.  xiv.  4,  xxvii.  2G.)  DtT  for  Db'J,  1  K.  ix.8. 
(But  Jer.  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  are  identical  in  phrase 
and orthogi-aphy.)   )'V^  lor  D'>n.2K.  xi.  13.  (But 

everywhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2  K.  xi.  6,  &c.,  D*Vn, 
which  is  also  univei-sal  in  Chronicles,  an  avowedly 
later  book;  and  here,  as  in  p3hV,  1  K.  xi.  33,  theie 
is  every  api)e:mince  of  the  J  being  a  clerical  enor 
for  the  copulative  1 ;  see  Thenius,  /.  c.)  1113^0, 
1  K.  XX.  14.  (But  this  word  occurs  Lam.  i.  1,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  o*"  its  being  a  techui<*^ 
word  in  1  K.  xx.  14,  and  tiierefOie  a.«t  old  as  the 
reign  of  Ahab.)   "fe  for  TOh,  1  K.  iv.  22.   (But  Ti 


of  bis  father's  life.  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  lowci  ths 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jcrualem  to  the  year  a^ 
556. 
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M  cred  hf  Ez.  sir.  14,  and  homer  %xms  to  have  been 
then  already  obsolete.)  Dnh,  1  K.  xzi.  8.  11. 
;Occur»  in  Is.  and  Jer.)  3^,  2  K.  xxr.  8.  (But 
as  the  term  evidently  came  in  with  the  Chaldees, 
as  ieen  in  Rab-shakeh,  Rab-eahx,  Kab-mag,  its  ap- 
(^loation  to  the  Chaldee  general  is  no  evidence  of  a 
fime  later  than  the  person  to  whom  tlie  title  is 
given.)  D^,  1  K.  riii.  61,  &c  (But  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  this  expression  belongs 
to  late  Hebr.  It  is  found,  among  other  places,  in 
Li.  xxxviii.  3  ;  a  passage  against  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  is  also  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  except 
apoD  the  presumption  that  prophetic  mtimations 
and  supernatural  interventions  on  the  part  of  God 
are  impossible.)  Ssfe'n,  2  K.  xviii.  7.  (On  what 
grounds  this  word  is  adduced  it  is  impossible  to 
guess,  since  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Josh.,  Is., 
Sam.,  and  Jer. :  vid.  Gesen.)  |^ni92,  2  K.  xviii. 
19.  (Is.  xxxvi.  4,  Ecclcs.  ix.  4.)  'nn^iT,  2  K. 
xviii  26.  (But  why  should  not  a  JetOj  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  as  well  as  in  tlie  time  of  Nehemiah,  have 
called  his  mother-tongue  *'  the  Jews^  language"  in 
opposition  to  the  Aramean  f  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Babylonish  c^tivity  to  give  it  the  name,  if 
it  had  it  not  befoi^e;  nor  is  there  a  single  earlier 
instance  —  Is.  xix.  18  might  have  furnished  one 
—of  any  name  given  to  the  language  spoken  by 
all  the  Israehtes,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Hebrew :  *Z$paX(rrit  Prolog.  Kcclus. ;  Luke 
xxiii.  38 ;  John  v.  2,  &c.)k  flK  IDSW?  na"?,  2  K. 
XXV.  6.  (Frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  12,  xxxix.  5,  &c.) 
Theod.  Parker  adds  JiriB  (see,  too,  Tlienius,  Einl. 
§6),  1  K.  X.  15,  XX.  Y4;  2  K.  xviii.  24,  on  the 
presumption  probably  of  its  being  of  Persian  de- 
rivation ;  but  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the 
won!  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  re))eatpdiy  used 
in  Jer.  li.,  as  well  as  Is.  xxxvi.  9.  With  better 
reason  might  K*13  have  been  adduced,  1  K.  xii. 
33.  The  expression  'V\^n  ^3y,  in  1  K.  ir.  24  is 
also  a  difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion 
about.  It  is  doubtful,  as  De  Wette  admits,  whether 
the  phrase  necessarily  implies  its  being  used  by  one 
to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  because  the  use  varies 
in  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxv.  14;  Josh,  i,  14  seq.,  v.  1, 
xii.  1,  7,  xxii.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  30;  Deut.  i.  1,  5, 
&c.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  phrase  might  be 
u»ed  as  a  mere  gcc^^phical  designation  by  tho!<«  who 
belonged  to  one  of  **  the  provinces  beyond  the  river  " 
subject  to  Babylon :  and  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Judaea  had  been  such  a  province 
for  at  least  23  years,  and  probably  longer.  We  may 
■afely  affiim  therefore,  that  on  the  whole  the  pecu- 
liarities of  diction  in  these  books  do  not  indicate  a 
time  after  the  captivity,  or  towards  the  close  of  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the 
age  of  Jeremiah.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
marked  and  systematic  differences  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Chronicles  and  that  of  Kings,  taken  with  the 
fact  that  all  attempts  to  prove  the  Gironicles  later 
than  Ezra  have  utterly  failed,  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. (See  many  example^-ifT  Movers,  p.  200,  seq.) 
Other  peculiar  or  r'^^e^oTpressions  in  these  books  are 
the  proverbial  ones:  *l^^a  P^^t  ^onnd  only  in 
them  and  in  1  Sam.  xxr.  22,  34,  *'  slept  with  his 
faihers/*  **  him  that  dieth  in  the  city,  the  dogs 


k  8ee  Rodiger's  Gum,  Ilti.  Ormmm.  E&f .  tr.  p.  6 ; 
Keil,  Ckron.  p.  40. 
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shaU  eat,"  &c. ;  '^H  HB^  n3,  1  K.  ii.  23,  Ia.  | 
also  n^Tp,  1  K.  i.  41, 45 ;  elsewhere  only  in  poetry^ 
and  in  the  oompos'tion  of  proper  namoi.  ezoe|^ 
Deut.  u.  36.  nbnT,i.9.  DnaiS,  "  fowl,"  n  13 
niT^. "  stalls,"  v.*  6 ;  2  Chr.  ix.Vs.  DC  H^yP),  v. 
13,  ix.  15,21.   VDD,  "astone-quarrr,"  (^Gesm.)  vi. 

7.  ^jp^,  vi.  17.  innS,i9.  D^yijs  and  n^jr^B, 

'*  wild  cucumbers,"  vi.  18,  vii.  24,  2  K.  iv.  39. 
nipp,  X.  28 ;  the  names  of  the  months  D^ifltC, 
viii'.  2,  1},  b^3,  vi.  37,  38.  KIS,  **  to  invent," 
xii.  33,  Nch.  vi.  8,  in  both  cases  joined  with  ypD 
nV^DD,  "an  idol,"  xv.  13.  Iff2  and  Tyan, 
followed  by  ^HK,  "  to  destroy,**  xiv.  10,  xvi.  3, 
xxi.  21.  D'paS,  **  joints  of  the  armour,'*  xxii.  34. 
J^b,  "a  pursuiti"  xviii.  27.  IPIJ,  "  to  bend  one- 
self/* xviii.  42,  2  K.  iv.  34,  35.  ^  D3?^,  "  to  gird 
up,"  xviii.  46.  TDK,  "  a  head-band,"  xx.  38,  42. 
PPV,  "  to  suffice,"  XX.  10.  D^n,  incert.  signif. 
XX.  33.  n3^^pnK^,"toreign,*'xxi.7.  n'r6v, 
«  a  dish,"  2  K.'ii.  20.  0^3,  **  to  fold  up,"  ib.  «. 
1f)3,  **  a  herdsman,"  iii.  4,  Am.  i.  1.  "JJ^IDK,  **  an 
oil-cup,"  iv.  2.  7K  TVI,  **  to  have  a  care  for," 
13 ;  T}),  "  to  sneeze,**  35  ;  flSpV,  "  a  bog,"  42. 
!D'")n,  "  a  money-bag,*'  v.  23.  H^nn,  **  an  en- 
camping" (?)  vi.  8  ;  rna,  "  a  feast,*'  23  ;  fim, 
"descending,**  9;  Z^,  "a  cab,"  25;  D^:^^  ^H, 
"  dove's  dung,**  ib.  "1330,  perhaps  "  a  6y-net," 
viii.  15.  DTJ  (in  sense  of  "  self,"  as  in  Chald.  and 
Samar.),  ix,  13.  "Wav,  "  a  heap,*'  x.  8 ;  Hnri^O, 
"a  vestry,"  22  ;  HKinp,  "a  di aught-house,'^' 27. 
nj,  "  Cherethites,'*  ii.*  4,  19,  and  2  Sam.  xx.  Z3, 
cethib.  rep,  "  a  keeping  off,"  xi.  6.  ^30,  "  an 
acquaintance,"  xii.  6.  The  form  TV,  from  PIT, 
"  to  shoot,"  xui.  17.  ntanynn  \33,  "  hostage^' 
xiv.  14,  2  Chr.  xxv.  24.  h'^^*pnn'  n^X  "  sick, 
house,"  XV.  5,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21.  73^,  "  before,*' 
XV.  10.  pfe*P^1,  "  Damascus,"  xvi.  10  (i)erhaf  t 
only  a  fiUse  reading).  DDV^O,  "a  pavement." 
xvi.  17.  "iJp^O,  or  "Jlp^p,  "  a  covered  way,*  xvi. 
18.  KDn  in  Pih.  *'  to  do  secretly,**  xvii.  9. 
n'l^'fc<,  with  \  16,  only  besides  Deut.  vii.  5,  Mic.  v. 

14^.  Kn:,  I.  q.  nnj,  xvii.  21  (Cethib).  D*npr, 

"  Samaritans,**  29.  JHC^m,  "  Nehurtan."  xviii'.  4. 
nJDfeC,  "a  pUUr,**  16.*  ^ri3"a  nby,  "to  make 
peace,"  31,  Is.  xxxvi.  16.  B^HD,  "  that  which 
grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix.  29,  Is.  xxxvii.  30. 
nb3  n^3,  "  ti-casure-housc,"  xx.  13,  Is.  xxxix.  2. 
niCiO,  part  of  Jerusalem  so  called,  xxi.  14,  Zej»h. 
i.  Vo,  Neh.  xi.  9.  n^^p,  "  signs  of  the  Zodiac," 
xxiii.  i  ni'TB,  "a  suburb,"  xxiii.  11.  D^ai 
"ploughmen,'*  xxv.  12,  cethib.  UitP,  for  n3C^. 
"  to  change,"  xxv  9.  To  which  may  be  addei? 
the   architect  uiul    terms   id    1    K.   r\,,  vii.,    aai 
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f fluent  chiTMcter  of  the  lani^uage  is,  most  di»- 
tUKtiy,  thit  of  the  time  before  the  Babylonish 
a^ritT.  But  it  is  worth  consideration  whether 
Mne  treceA  of  dialectic  rarieiies  in  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture  of  Svriasms  in 
th«  lapj^nace  of  Israel,  maj  not  be  discovered  in 
thoM  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to  the 
Jdnif^kifD  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it  Is  far 
ii«Hn  being  perfect.  Besides  the  errors  in  numeraLs, 
MNne  ot'  whtdi  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this 
MHirce,  such  pasKO}^  as  1  K.'xr.  6 ;  t.  10,  compared 
with  r.  2 ;  2  K.  xr.  30,  viii.  U>,  xvii.  34,  are  mnni- 
fert  comipCions  of  tnuu>cribers.  In  some  instances 
the  parailel  passage  in  Chronicles  corrects  the  error, 
m  1  K.  iT.  26  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  ix.  25  ;  2  K. 
xir.  iM,  &c,  by  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  &c.  So  the  pro- 
lohle  misplaoemcnt  of  the  section  2  K.  xxiii.  4-20 
i»  conrcted  by  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3-7.  The  substitution 
of  Axarifth  ^r  Uzziah  in  2  K.  xiv.  21,  and  through- 
out 2  K.  XT.  1-30,  except  ver.  13,  followed  by  the  use 
of  the  rieht  name,  Uzziah,  in  rers.  30,  32,  34,  is  a 
rrrr  rurions  circumstance.  In  Isaiah,  in  Zechariah 
liir.  5),  and  in  the  Chronicles  (except  1  Chr.  iii. 
1 2  .,  it  is  uniformly  Uzziah.  Perhaps  no  other  cause 
»  to  b*  wug^t  than  the  close  resemblance  between 
n**tP  and  nnry,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
oame,  Azariah,  nii;.:ht  sngsrest  itself  moi-e  rra^lily 
^>  a  Lerititail  scribe.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  UxzLih  was  the  king's  true  name,  Azariah 
that  of  the  high-priest.  (But  see  Thenius  on  1  K. 
XIT.  21.) 

Id  oor.r*»ion  with  these  literary  peculiarities  may 
he  meutioned  also  aus»«»  remarkable  variitious  in  the 
rersion  o(  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  transpositions^ 
etniKtitm^,  and  some  considerable  adfiiti'-iSy  of  all 
which  Thenius  gives  some  useful  notices  in  Lis  ' 
Introduction  to  the  book  of  Kings.  I 

The  most  im{iortint  transjiosiiitMS  are  the  history 
of  Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-4»),  which  in  the  LXX.  ; 
.'C<-<i-  Vat.)  c^mes  after  iii.  1,  and  divers  scraps  from 
ch.*.  IT.,  T.,  .and'  ix.,  accompaniel  by  one  or  two 
rem-irb*  of  the  translatoi^. 

The  j*ctions  1  K.  iv.  20-25.  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  are 
struTjc  tr^cether  and  prci-e'Ie  I  K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are 
many  of  tht-m  rej»*»ate«i  again  in  their  propor  places. 

The  «ecti<ins  1  K.  iii.  I,  ix.  16,  17,  are  >trung 
li>p^her.  an!  pLire>i  betwei^n  iv.  34  and  v.  I. 

Tlje  section  1  K.  vii.  1-12  is  plai-e«l  nl>er  vii.  51. 

.>*^tion  viii.  12,  13,  i:<  placeii  after  53. 

Nertion  ix.  15-22  is  pLicnl  atVr  x.  22. 

Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
a::H  'tmfused  in  LXX.  xi.  43.  44,  xii.  l-,3. 

."^^rtion  xiT.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
]»r:'z  *ldition  to  Chr.  xii.  mentione»l  below. 

>*itioQ  xxii.  42-50  is  place*!  after  xvi.  28. 
rhaf«.  iz.  am!  xxi.  are  (nins{ioseil. 

Sntkm  2  K.  iii.  l-,3  is  placeii  after  2  K.  i.  18. 

The  omvt^inns  are  few. 

Section  1  K.  \i.  11-14  v  entirely  omitted,  and 
.*"",  -»«.  are  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening 
m'ch.  iii.  The  erroneou<sclauie  1  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted  ; 
and  «  are  the  dat^s  of  As.Vs  reign  in  xvi.  8  and  15  ; 
and  there  are  a  few  verbcd  omissions  of  no  con- 
spi^-i^noe. 

The  chinf  interest  lies  in  the  ndtiiiiinx^  of  which 
th*  pnnripal  are  the  following.  The  stipposed 
m^ntioo  o(*a  toantain  as  among  .S>lonon's  woiks  in 
tJb*  Temple  in  the  {lANinge  after  1  K.  ii.  .*i5 ;  of  a 
|eiTerl  rau-«oniT  on   Lebanon,   iii.  46 ;  of  Solomon 

Ctioz  to  tho  smi  at  the  dedication  of  the  Templr, 
re  he  u'.lened  i  >e  prayer,  **  The  Lord  -wid  lir 


'  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  Ac.,  ^.  12, 
13  (after,  53  LXX.),  with  a  reference  to  the 
$i6\toy  ri}}  t^^rjSf  a  passage  on  which  Theniw 
relies  as  proving  that  the  Alexaudiian  hid  accoN 
to  original  documents  now  loat ;  the  information 
that  "Joram  his  brother"  perished  with  Tibni, 
xvi.  22 ;  an  additional  date  **  in  the  24th  year 
of  JeroboQrt,"  xv.  ?;  numerous  verbal  aiidition^ 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  long 
passage  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
inserted  between  xii.  24  and  25.  Tha«  are  ahw 
many  glosses  of  the  transhitor,  explanatory,  or 
necessarv'  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  e.  ff, 
1  K.  ii.  35,  viii.  1,  xi.  43,  xvii.  20,  xix.  2,  &c.  Of 
the  above,  from  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the 
passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35,  containing  in  brief  the  sum 
of  the  things  detailed  in  ch.  vii.  24-23,  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  KIHINHN  TH2  AYAHS  is  unly 
a  corruption  of  KPINON  TOY  AIAAM,  there  men- 
tioned. The  obscure  passage  about  Lebanon  after 
iii.  46,  seems  no  less  certainly  to  represent  what  in 
the  Heb.  is  ix.  18,  19,  as  appears  by  the  triple  con- 
currence of  Tadmor,  Lebanon,  and  Si/rmrrei^/iirra, 
representing  ^H/BipO.  The  strange  mention  of  th« 
sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the  translator  to 
give  significance  to  Solomon's  mention  of  the  House 
which  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had  said  He  would 
dwell  in  the  thick  darkness ;  not  therefore  under 
the  unveile<l  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  reference  to 
"  the  book  of  song"  can  surely  mean  nothing  else 
than  to  point  out  that  the  passage  to  which  Solo- 
mon referred  was  Ps.  xcvii.  2.  Of  tlie  other  addi- 
tions the  mention  of  Tibni's  brother  Joram  is  the 
one  which  has  most  the  semblance  of  an  historical 
fact,  or  makes  the  existence  of  any  other  source  f^ 
history  probable.  See  too  1  K.  xx.  19,  2  K.  xv.  25 
There  remains  only  the  long  pnvnge  about  Jero- 
boam. That  this  account  is  only  an  apocrypha) 
vei-sion  ma«le  up  of  the  existing  materials  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  1  t^Mlras, 
IWl  and  the  Ihngon,  the  apotryphal  Esther,  the 
Targnms.  &i\,  may  l>e  infened  on  the  following 
grounds.  The  fi"anic-work  of  the  story  is  given 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and 
that  very  copiou>ly,  and  the  new  matter  is  only 
worked  in  liere  auii  thoj-e.  IVmonsti-ably  therefore 
the  Hebrew  account  existed  when  the  Greek  one 
was  framixl,  and  wjis  the  original  one.  The  prin- 
v\\Kd  now  facts  intioiluceti,  the  marriage  of  Jero- 
bojun  to  the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife,  and  his  rerjuest 
to  l>e  poimitte«l  to  return,  is  a  manifest  imititiou 
of  tlie  story  of  Iladml.  The  mispUicemout  of  the 
story  of  Abijjih's  sickness,  and  the  vi.sit  of  Jero- 
boam's wife  to  Ahijah  tlie  Shilonite,  m.dtes  the 
whole  history  out  of  keoping — the  disguise  of  the 
queen,  the  rebuke  of  Jeroboimi's  idolatry  (which  is 
accortiinply  left  out  fi-ora  Ahijah's  prophecy,  as  is 
the  mention  at  v.  2  of  his  having  told  .Ien>lioam  he 
should  be  king),  and  the  king's  anxiety  alx>ut  the 
recovciy  of  his  son  and  herr.  The  embelli.shments 
of  the  htory,  Jerol)oanrs  chariots,  the  ainpIiHcation 
of  AhijaJi's  a«ldress  to  Ano,  the  re<piest  asketi  of 
rharaoh,  the  n»'W  pmncnt  ni4  ^rtf^tfird  in  tciter^ 
are  precisely  such  as  an  embroiderer  wotihi  aild,  as 
we  may  see  by  tlie  apocryphal  books  al)ove  cited. 
Then  the  fiusing  down  the  three  Hebrew  names 
nniV.  nynV.  and  7\T\F\,  into  one  Xapipd,  thui 
giving  the  same  name  to  the  mother  of  Jercbeam, 
and  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how  com* 
piratively  nuKleni  the  story  is.  mkI  hiiw  com|4el(ly 
of  (ireck  gn>wtlt.     A  yet  plainer  indication  i:.  tlM 
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ooufoutKiine:  S1ii«tnaiah  of  1  K.  xH.  22,  with  Sbe- 
mniah  the  Ndbclainite  of  Jer.  xxix.  24,  31^  &nd 
puttTDg  Abijtth's  prophecy  into  his  mf«th.  For 
bfTond  all  question  'KvXafjil,  I  K.  x\L,  li  only  afi* 
other  form  of  AtAa^fnjj  (Jcr,  xwtvi,  24,  LXX.). 
Then  {igAin  the  stoty  i^  adf-contnidictory.  For  if 
Je]-oboam'&  child  Abijam  was  not  bom  till  n  yetLr 
or  so  attcr  Solomon's  death,  hour  could  **  .viy  gr»od 
thing  toward  the  Lord  (Sod  of  Israel "  havt  been 
tbund  in  him  b4.^fbre  J«]'obottiti  become  kinc;?  Thti 
one  thiiijc^  in  the  storj  that  u  more  Uke  truth  than 
Ute  Hebrew  nHrmdvo  is  the  age  ^en  to  Kdioboam, 
Iti  ye&n,  which  may  have  been  preservfd  in  the 
Ms.  which  titif  wjitcr  of  this  romance  hud  before 
htm.  The  cnlliug  Jerobdom'*  mother  yuv^  irSpinit 
fn«t«ad  of  yw^  }chpo.,  was  prol:«bly  accidimtal. 

On  thp  whole  then  it  appear*  tiuit  tlie  great  t»- 
nAtioti«  m  th<;  L\X.  contribute  little  or  uothinfp  to 
the  eluddsiioo  :f  the  hlatory  {rontained  in  fhef« 
biKikA,  nor  much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebr<?w 
test  and  arTttmjtfmt*iit  is  not  in  the  least  fhAken  in 
its  main  points,  nor  i«  thtre  the  plighttist  cloud  cast 
on  the  accttracT  of  the  history,  or  the  tnithfukess 
of  tii«  prophedeft  contaiofd  in  it.  But  the^e  ram- 
tiiOQA  iliuitrate  a  chamctciistic  tetideney  of  thit 
.^ewiih  mind  to  make  interestiiig  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  tlie  groundwork  of  septimte  religious 
1»Ie$f  which  they  altered  or  added  to  acconiing  to 
tiicir  fkncy,  without  auy  regard  to  hi&tory  or  dtro* 
oology,  and  in  which  they  exercised  a  p'v^uUar  kiiKl 
of  ingenuity  in  workinc;  up  the  Scripture  materiAla, 
or  in  iuveoting  circiHiistaiiGes  cnlcuhited  a*  they 
thoaght  to  moke  the  main  history  more  probable. 
Tho  ftoiy  of  Zfnahbabera  answei-  in  1  Elfdr.  about 
truth,  \(t  prepare  llie  way  ior  hli  miisiau  by  Dimu«; 
of  the  di*toTery  of  the  inifiostiirp  of  Bel's  pritists  by 
Itatiiel,  in  Bel  and  the  iJrti^on  ;  of  ilordecai'*  dream 
iti  the  .Apocr.  L^iither,  and  tlie  ponigraph  in  the 
Trtlmud  iiiwrtwi  to  connect  1  K.  xvi.  34,  with 
*vii.  1  (Smith'*  Smc  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  421),  are 
iiiAtAnen^s  of  tlilfi,  And  the  reign  of  Salomon,™ 
and  tiie  i'emarkAMe  lifie  of  JcrobosLm  were  not  uo- 
Likely  to  exerci^^c  tljis  propensity  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jew^.  It  IK  to  tlie  cxi  Ht<3ioe  of  such  works  that 
tlic  Tariationi!  in  the  LXX.  account  of  Ikilomon  aud 
JeroboAfn  may  most  probably  be  attributed. 

Another  fcatU)^  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
booki  mutt  juft  be  noticed,  tix.  tliat  the  compiler, 
in  ariuDging  hL<  matenal»f  and  a«lopUjig  the  very 
wordft  of  the  document*  used  by  liim,  has  not  atway» 
been  careful  to  avoid  tlie  iippefirance  of  eontradic- 
tioc.  Thus  the  mention  of  the  staves  of  the  ark 
remainin;:  in  tlieir  place  "  unto  this  djiy/'  1  K. 
viii.  8,  does  not  accord  with  the  account  of  the  de* 
Itruction  of  th«  Temple  2  K.  ixv.  9.  The  meution 
9f  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of  the  Lord  le(%  1  K. 
iriii.  22,  xix.  10,  has  an  appearance  of  disagree- 
fii«nt  with  XX.  13,  28,  3o,  isc.,  though  xriii.  4, 
lit.  18,  supply,  it  is  true,  «  nody  auiwer.  In 
1  K.  xri.  13,  only  Noboth  ii  mentioned,  while  in 


2  E.  ix.  20,  hift  sons  iirt  added.  Ih*  jteA\ti*m 
in  1  E«  x)x.  16*17  has  no  fierfect  fullt}m«iit  in  fhe 
following  chnptcra.  1  K.  xxii.  38,  do«  not  actin 
to  be  a  fuUilment  of  xxl,  IS."  The  declamtion  m 
I  K.  ix.  22  dots  not  ueem  in  harmony  with  ai.  29. 
Theie  are  al«)  lomc  Einu:;iilar  repetition*,  as  1  K, 
JQV.  2 1  compckred  with  31 ;  2  K.  ix.  29  with  riil. 
25;  11V.  15,  16  with  ziii.  12,  13.  Bat  it  w 
enough  just  to  have  pointed  these  out,  a*  no  nui 
dilhciilty  can  be  found  in  thefn. 

111.  As  regards^  the  authorship  of  tnt54:  l)ook», 
but  httle  dithciilty  prta^enta  itself.  The  Jewiiih 
tradition  which  ascribea  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  bonw 
out  by  tJie  strotigi^t  internal  evidence'.  In  addition 
to  that  of  the  langinuie.  The  last  chaplert  ©ipe- 
cially  OS  compired  with  the  lost  chapter  of  the 
Chroniciea,  bi^nrs  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  In  Judea,  after  the  destmctjon  of  tho 
Temple  Thia  suits  Jeremi:ih.«  The  events  ^nglM 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative,  ore  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  peniooal  loiowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  njiecial  intei^st.  1  he  famine 
in  2  K.  XXV,  3  waa  one  which  h«id  nmrlyco»t  Jeie- 
miah  his  Ufe  ( Jer.  xxxviii,  9).  The  capture  of  tlie 
city,  tlie  {light  and  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  juttg- 
moutand  punushment  of  Zedekuih  and  his  sons  at 
RibUh,  are  relnt*<l  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-7,  in  almost  the 
identical  worxb  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xtxii.  l.". 
So  are  the  brenking  down  and  burning  of  tlie  Temple^ 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great  men, 
the  deportation  to  Buhylon  of  the  fagitiveii  and  the 
surviving  inhnbitaoU  of  Jemsaiem  and  Judea.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  what  Nebuxar^uiaii  did,  bi»th 
in  respect  to  those  selected  for  oipitAl  piitiishuirnr^ 
und  those  carne*!  away  cnptive,  and  thiui^t  |»<mp 
whom  he  leJ^  tn  the  land,  displayed  br  th*f  writer 
of  2  K.  XXV,  n,  12,  18-21,  is.  fully  explained  by 
Jer.  xixix.  10-14,  xl.  1-5,  whei-e  we  read  that  Je- 
rcmiali  wiw  actually  one  of  the  captiv<*^  who  fol* 
lowed  NebuHir-odau  rjs  far  as  RAniuh,  and  was  very 
kindly  ti-eatr-l  by  him.  The  airefui  c(:i>mcnilion 
of  the  pillars  and  of  the  saci^ed  vesiaels  of  the  Temple 
which  were  plundered  by  tiie  Chahh\ciins,  tallies 
exactly  witli  the  prediction  of  Jeiemiah  oonceniing 
them,  xxvii.  19-22.  The  fjamgmph  concerning  tlie 
appointment  of  G^lnliah  as  governor  of  the  Km- 
nnnt^  and  his  murder  by  Uhmael,  and  the  flight  ol 
the  Jew*  into  Egypt,  is  merely  an  abiidged  account 
of  what  Jei-emiah  tells  ua  more  fully,  xL-iliiL  7f 
and  are  events  in  which  he  was  pei-sonally  deeply 
conoertird.  The  writer  in  Kings  has  nothing  naori 
to  t^ll  u«  concerning  the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  tht 
land  of  Jud.nh,  which  exactly  agieeawith  the  hypo- 
thesis tli.Ht  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  wa*  curied 
down  Ui  Kgypt  with  the  fugitives.  In  fact,  iiie 
datfi  of  the  writing  and  the  (wsition  of  the  wnter, 
seem  as  clearly  marked  1>y  the  tei-mi nation  of  the 
narnitive  at  v.  26,  as  in  the  caw?  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.P    It  may  be  add<»d,  though  tht  ar^pumiaft 


•  A  loter  "Sale  of  Solomon^s  wi»dom,  In  imitatfon  of 
ilw  Judgment  of  tbe  two  women,  told  in  the  Talmud, 
May  be  seen  In  Curiosities  of  Literature,  i.  226.  The 
Valmiid  contains  many  more. 

"  For  a  dLscuBsiaD  of  thU  difflctilty  see  [NAitorni] 
[Jatiiitn.].  Ttie  simplest  explanation  is  that  Naboth  ' 
was  stoned  at  Samaria,  sinM  we  find  the  elders  of , 
Jesreel  at  Samaria,  1  K.  k.  1.  TbuA  both  the  spot  | 
where  Nabolh's  Uood  flowed^  and  his  vineyard  at : 
|c«reel,  were  tbe  scene  of  ri^bteoos  retribution.  I 

^  tie  inrette  ciijn  h-om   Hivernick   and   B1  overs,  I 
1  K^  is   a,  0|  oomv.  wit*4  ^rr.  axil.  S>  3  K.  xvlL  19, 


H,  comp.  with  Jer.  viL  13,  34  ;  3  K.  iLxi.  If,  eofap* 
with  Jer.  xix.  3 ;  and  the  identity  of  Jer.  Ui.  wUth 
S  K.  xxiv.  16,  seq,  xxv.,  as  the  strongest 
In  favour  of  Jeremiah's  authorship,  which,  howe 
be  repudiates,  on  the  ffound  that  2  K.  zxv.  9f 
could  not  hare  been  written  hy  bint.  A  weaker  | 
eon  scarcely  be  imagined.  Jer.  x  v.  1  may  also  be  i 
AA  connecting^  the  oompilatiDn  of  tbe  books  of  f 
irith  JortiOiiah.  Compare  fuitber  1  K.  viiL  fil  wttb 
Jer.  xi.  4. 

9  The  four  last  verses,  relative  to  Jehoiachin«  <atm 
equally  a  supplemcnl  whether  Added  by  the  author  gi 
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%  jff  1«B  VRgfat,  thai  the  aLntntioii  of  this  chapto' 
to  th»  writin^p  of  Jemniah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii. 
( tritL  the  additicaal  dause  oontained  28-30)  is  an 
tn4«w  af  a  Toy  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary 
I  cbei;  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.  Again, 
the  rpedal  mentioo  of  Seraiah  the  high-priest,  and 
Sqihaniah  the  Moood  priest,  as  slain  bj  Nebozai^ 
wka  (t.  18),  together  with  three  other  priests,**  is 
verr  significant  when  taken  in  connexion  with  Jei*. 
zzi.'  1,  zzix.  25-29,  passages  which  show  that  Ze- 
phaniah  bekn^ed  to  the  faction  which  opposed  the 
pTbpbet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
him  prophets  (Jer.  zjnri.  7,  8,  11,  16).  Going 
lack  to  the  xzivth  chapter,  we  find  in  Ter.  14  an 
CBomeration  of  the  captiTes  taken  with  Jehoiachin 
Ueotkal  with  that  in  Jer.  xzir.  1 ;  in  ver.  13,  a 
lefeieiMie  to  the  Tessels  of  the  Temple  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  Jer.  zxrii.  18-20,  xxTiil.  3-,  6, 
and  in  vcr.  3,  4,  a  reference  to  the  idolatiies  and 
bloolKhed  of  Manasseh  rery  simikr  to  those  in  Jer. 
ii.  34,  xix.  4-8,  &c.,  a  rdference  which  also  con- 
nects ch.  xxir.  with  xxi.  6,  13-16.  In  Ter.  2  the 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  re- 
ft-reucc  to  the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly 
to  Jer.  xxT.  9,  20,  21,  and  the  reference  to 
rtiarMh  Kccho  in  Ter.  7  points  to  Ter.  19,  and  to 
xlTi.  1-12.  Brief  as  the  narratiTe  is,  it  brings 
3ut  all  the  chief  points  in  the  politioU  eTents  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah's 
min«i ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
Ji-i^raiiah  is  nerer  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chr. 
XXX vi.  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer 
is  fineqaently  to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah 
with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of 
God,  2  K.  xTii.  13,  teq.,  xxiT.  2,  3,  &c.  And  this 
.«ai»  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jeremiah's 
"imes,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  De 
^ette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
zlMtoxr  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
:t  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
lature  of  thesje  annals,  and  their  conciNencss,  this 
iritidsm  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns 
:f  Jo^iah,  Jehoahax,  Jehoiachin,  and  2^ekiah.  It 
ziu*t,  however,  be  acknowled^  that  as  regards 
J«hoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemjiorary  writer,  living 
on  the  »p(>t.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  in- 
lomution  is  foimd  in  those  otherwise  copious  notices 
of  conU-mjiorarT  evenu  with  which  Jeremiah's  pro- 
f-htH.-ies  nre  intersjiersed.  Let  any  one  open,  e.  g. 
Ti-wnsh<T.n'8  "  Amm>jrmcnt"  or  Geneste's  **  Pa- 
r.s/W  IfUtonn,**  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
remvkabiy  little  light  Jeremiah's  narrative  or  pro- 
fihraes  throw  upon  the  latter  port  of  Jehoiakim's 


br  aame  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
th«  mppodition  of  Jeremiah  having  survived  till  the 
s;tb  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  though  he  would  have 
Wra  between  80  and  90.  There  is  something  touch- 
taf  in  the  idea  oi  this  gleam  of  joy  having  reached 
t^  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having  added 
thf^v  Ctw  words  to  his  long-finished  history  of  his 


Tfign.  The  cause  of  this  silence  may  le  di(Honlt 
(o  assign,  but  whatever  it  was,  whether  abssocc 
from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the  mission  described, 
Jer.  xiii.,'  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  operated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and  on  tlie 
writer  of  2  K.  xxiT.  When  it  is  borne  in  oind  Uiat 
the  writer  of  2  K.  was  a  contemporary  wiiter,  and, 
if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent  means 
of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have  greet 
weight. 

Going  bade  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  xxiii. 
and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connexion  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
Ter.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13,  and  that 
passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xt.  4,  xix.  3, 
4,  &c.  The  particular  account  of  Josiali'A  paas- 
OTer,  and  his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in 
Ter.  24,  25  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  ot 
the  Book  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with  the  fullei 
account  of  that  discoTcry  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit 
Jeremiah,  who  began  his  prophetic  office  in  the 
13th  of  Josiah ;  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly 
to  the  book  thus  found ;  and  who  showed  his  attach- 
mrat  to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his 
death  (2  Chr.  xxxt.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deutero- 
nomy so  found.  [Jeremiah,  Hilkiah.]  With  Jo- 
siah's  reign  (although  we  may  even  in  earlier  times 
hit  upon  occasional  resemblances,  such  for  instance 
as  the  silence  concerning  Mauasseh's  repentance  in 
both),  necessarily  cease  all  strongly  marked  cha- 
racters of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  though  the 
general  unity  and  continuity  of  plan  (which,  as 
already  observed,  pervades  not  only  the  books  or 
Kings,  but  those  of  Samuel,  Ruth,  and  Judges  like- 
wise) lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry 
to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chajiters,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
miiid  that  the  autliorship  of  those  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would 
have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  in- 
serting the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  necessary, 
slightly  modernising  (see  Thenius,  Kinleit.  §  2) 
the  old  histories  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  con- 
temporary prophets  through  the  whole  jwriod  of 
time.  See  e.  </.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards  the 
so\trces  of  information,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
we  have  the  narrative  of  contemjK)rary  writers 
throughout.  It  has  ali-eady  been  (U»erved 
[Chronicles]  that  there  was  a  regular  series 
of  statesinnals  both  for  the  kingilom  of  Ju<iah 
and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the 
whole  time  comprehended  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 


«  TheM  priests,  of  very  high  rank,  called  HDiJ^ 
i|Pn.  *'  keepers  of  the  door,**  i.  e.  of  the  three  prin-  j 
ctpai  entraooes  to  the  Temple,  are  not  to  be  con- , 
Ssaaded  with  the  p<MrtcrB,  who  were  Levites.  We  are  | 
.aprc«tj  told  in  S  K.  xii.  10  (9,  A.  Y.)  tTiat  these  ' 
*  aeencrs**  were  priests.  2  K.  x\ii.  4,  xxiiL  4,  witn  | 
tj^  10  .tad  XXT.  18,  clearly  point  out  the  rank  of 


these  officers  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  second  priest,  or 
sagan.  [IIiun-PaiEST,  vol.  i.  p.  808.]  Josephus  calls 
them  Tov«  ^vkaaxrovraK  t6  iepbK  yiytti6vQit.  The  ex- 
pression P{Dn  ^IDE^  is  however  also  applied  to  the 
Levites  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9,  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  [KoRAHmi.] 
»  The  prophet  does  not  tell  us  that  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  after  hiding  his  girdle  in  the  Euphrates. 
The  "  many  days  "  spoken  of  in  ver.  6  may  have  been 
spent  among  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  [J kskmiah,  p. 
969  a.]  He  may  have  returned  Just  after  Jehoiakim*! 
death ;  and  **  the  king  and  the  queen,"  in  ver.  18, 
may  mean  Jehoiachin  and  his  mother.  Comp.  2  R. 
xxiv.  12,  16,  which  would  be  the  fulftimcnt  of  Jsi; 

xiii.  18,  ;• 


JO 
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%  K«  zzivt  £>  Thet«  tuttials  are  conaUintly  dieil 
bj  DAnae  u  "  the  Book  of  this  Acts  of  SjIuchoq/' 
1  K.  xi.  41  ;  audi  after  Solomon^  *'  the  Book  of  the 
Chmnides  of  the  Kingi  of  Jodoh,  oTf  l*nw.*i/'  &.  tj, 
1  K.  iiT.29,ir.  7,i\i.5, 14,  20;  2  K.x.34,iiiv, 
h,  tK.t  and  it  is  moDife&t  that  the  author  of  Kings 
hml  them  both  U'foi^him,  while  he  drew  np  hin  his- 
torVf  ia  wluch  the  icigm  of  the  two  kiu^^loTUf;  ar^ 
hannoiii«cd,  oud  these  siuiiaLU  coiiBtnntly  (ippeaUnl 
to.  But  in  rtJdition  to  tliese  natioiml  ntinaU,  there 
were  ^ao  eJcLiutt,  at  the  time  th»t  the  Btioki  of 
Kings  wfie  t^mpiletl,  separate  work*  of  the  sereiti] 
pn>(>hH(>  wito  hoil  Live^i  iu  JudaU  Ajid  bi-ael,  &ad 
whji  I  '      '''Miie  thesonie  U'lotion  to  theaimnJA, 

whi'  taI  ptirtA  ot'  lsaj4kh  «iifl  Jeremiah 

bin  tf  ^...  ^  ,  j-tiou&  of  the  oiiualA  prtssenfeii  it)  the 
Dooki*  of  Kings,  i«  c.  were,  iu  ^me  iu:^t.iDces  at 
lofiat«  fuller  and  moit'  copious  aa^untji  of  the  ciir- 
nrot  events,  by  the  same  haad»  which  drew  up  the 
nwre  coutriM"  immitive  of  the  onuftiis,  though  in 
ctliert  pj  Ui\[^  mere  dupLcate&.  Thu»  the  iict£  of 
Uj^zlah.  wiitl<?ii  by  l&niab,  were  voiy  likely  iden- 
tical *'ith  Ihe  history  of  his  rei^n  in  the  natiomd 
cbroDicle» ;  and  pu-t  of  tlie  history  of  IIeat!ki.ih 
we  kuow  wiu  ideutjisii  in  ihtt  chronicler  and  in  tive 
ptxiphct.  The  clu\|.»ttT  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the 
deMlruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  idt'otiodl  with 
thAt  ia  2  K.  ixjt.*  txv.  In  later  Mm6»  we  haTe 
supponed  that  a  chapter  in  the  pi  opheci^  of  Diuiiel 
w«A  uaed  for  the  tmiiooal  chronicli^  and  appears  as 
£sr.  oh.  1.  [Ezra,  Book  op.]  Compare  al«o  2  K. 
xvi.  b,  with  U.  vii.  1  ;  2  K.  xriii.  8,  with  U. 
xiT,  28-32.  As  an  instance  of  verbal  a^rei^tnent^ 
coupled  with  greater  fullness  in  tlie  prcpheliu  iu> 
i-ount,  tee  2  K»  xx.  com^mred  with  iii,  xxxriii.,  in 
which  latter  nkm  is  Ileiekitdj's  irritirnj  ^vcn. 

The^  other  works,  then,  a^  i&r  m  tlie  memory  of 
thcxD  haa  beeu  preserved  to  us*  were  as  follows  (see 
Keir^  ApoltHf.  Verg.).  For  the  time  of  David,  the 
iKTok  of  SamiDel  the  leer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  aeer  (2  Sun. 
ui.-xxiv.  wJtb  1  K.  I,  Mng  probably  extracted 
fitnn  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have  been 
collected — at  Ica^t  that  portion  of  them  relatinpr 
to  I^vid — into  one  work  calkd,  **the  Acts  of 
DsTtfl  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxii.  29.  For  the  time 
of  Solomon^  **  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Sjlomoii,** 

1  K.  xi.  41,  oonsi&tiug  pmhably  of  ptirt»  of  the 
**  Book  of  Nat-Han  the  pn>phet«  the  prophecy  of 
AhijflJl)  the  Shitonite,  and  tJie  F]«ion»  of  Iddo  the 
ieer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29.  For  th*  time  of  Kehokitioi, 
**  the  woftls  of  Shemniab  the  prophet,  and  of 
Iddo  the  «eer  coiioci'uing  geneoiogieif '  2  Chr.  xii, 

15>    For  the  lime  of  Abijali,  "  the  story  (CHTlD)* 

of  tlie  |Mx>pUet  Iddo,'*  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the 
time  of  Jeho^hMpludf  **  tlie  word^  of  Jehu  the 
aoti  of  Haiiiuii,"  2  Chr.  ».  34,  For  the  time  of 
Uixi*lit   **  the  wntiu*^    of  I-iainh   the    prophet/* 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
**the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  tlia  ton  of 
Amoc/'  2  Chr.  xxxii,  32.  For  tlie  time  of  Man* 
lisieh,  a  book  callt^  '^  the  i^yinp  of  the  seera«** 
aa  the  A.  V.,  following  tlie  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Kimchi, 
fc}',  rightly  reodirrs  the  poiouu^e,  in  accordance 
with  ver.  18,  3  Chr.  xxiiii.  19,  thwugh  others, 
GDUowing  the  gmnmuu'  too  ■erviiely,  nuvke  CAo-tn"  a 
pnper  narot,  beciiiiM  of  the  abfence  o*'  Uie  aiticle. 


'  Ifovcn  tbinka  the  term  JShilO  impUef  tnuuhi' 
(aa  from  older  worka. 
«  Thtoiiia  comoa  ta  Uif  tastv?  cooe^iialtfu  {SmML 


[CiinoNiCLia,  vol.i.  p..^lu.*]  For  the  tiiweof  J( 
boam  II.,  a  prophecy  of  **  Jonah,  the  wu  of  AiOJi 
the  prophet^  of  Oath-hcphcr,"  i*  cited,  2  K.  xiv* 
25 ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  liocka  «oti- 
taining  .t^pecial  historiea  of  the  acta  of  Elijah  and 
KJiaha,  tieeinji^  tliut  the  times  of  the^e  prophets  are 
described  with  such  oopiousneas.  Of  the  latter  Gehiun 
might  well  have  t>eeo  the  aathor,  to  judge  from  2  K. 
v\iu  4,  5,  as  ElUha  himself  might  liave  been  of  tht 
former.  FoAsibly  too  the  pn^phecies  of  Axariih 
the  iMD  of  Oded,  in  Asa'&  reign,  2  Chr.  it.  1,  aod 
of  Uonani  (2  Clir.  xvi.  7),  (unleM  tht»  latter 
the  Ksme  aa  Jehu  son  of  Hnoanif  as  (Med  lit  put 
Astoriith  in  xv.  8),  aud  Micniuh  the  son  of  Imf 
in  Aliab*$  reig-n ;  and  Eliexer  the  son  of  DodArali, 
in  Jehoshaphat's ;  and  Zecnariah  the  ma  of  Je- 
hoiada,  in  JehoAsih's ;  and  Ode*],  in  Pekih's ;  atid 
Zi'chariah,  in  Uzxiali'^  reign ;  of  tine  prophete«« 
Huldidi,  in  Jofliah'«,  and  others,  mny  have  beea 
preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of  t'lcm.  Tlie«« 
works,  or  at  l«i^t  many  of  vhenv,  must  have  been 
extent  at  the  time  when  tba  i5ook«  of  Kings  weiv 
csomplrd,  0*  tbey  ceniiiily  were  much  hiler  when 
the  BoLiks  of  Chi-oniclcK  weiie  pnt  togetlier  by  Ezra. 
Hut  whetlier  the  author  us^  them  all,  or  oidjr 
those  dupbmte  portioufi  of  them  which  were  em* 
bodieil  'n  the  national  chronicler,  it  is  iinposaibte  to 
sgijj  «eerng  he  qnot<>£^  none  of  them  by  uume  e^eepc 
the  (icU  of  ^H>loInon,  aud  tlie  piopWy  of  Joiuui. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  inftT  fixim  bifi  sUecict 
tlial  the»e  books  were  unuse^l  by  htm,  leeiug;  tiliat 
neither  doej  he  quot«  by  name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
ft»  the  Ch]onic1(*r  dues,  tiioijg;h  he  mujjt,  irrvim  tta 
recent  date,  have  beeu  familiar  witli  it,  and  that  to 
many  part&  of  bi^  naiiiitive  have  every  appeanmea 
of  being  extracted]  from  tliese  bciaks  of  the  propheta, 
and  conmin  narratives  which  it  U>  not  likely  would 
have  found  a  phice  iu  the  chroniclea  of  the  kings, 
(See  I  K.  xiv.  4,  kc„  xvi.  1,  &c,  xi. ;  2  K. 
xvii.,  &c.) 

VVitli  regani  to  the  work  so  often  citud  in  tha 
Chronicle*  as  **  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  laniel  Aiid 
Judali,"  1  Chr.  ix,  1  ;  2  Chr,  xvi.  11,  xiviL  7, 
xiviii.  20,  xixii,  32,  xxxr.  27,  xixri.  8,  It  haa 
been  thought  by  some  tliat  it  wa^  a  aepnmte  col- 
lection containing  the  joint  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms;  by  othem  that  it  is  our  Books  at  Ktiigi 
which  answer  t«  thi*  dwci-iptjon  ;  but  by  H^ichhorti, 
thjit  it  i&  tlie  ^ame  ha  the  ('hronicl«s  of  the  King! 
of  Judah  BO  constantly  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
aud  this  laat  opinion  t«em^  the  be^t  tbunded.  Fo^ 
in  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  the  same  book  is  called  ^*  the 
book  ol'thi,'  Kiwis  of  Jmiah  and  Israel,"  which  ia 
the  p;iniJlel  passage,  1  K.  xv.  23,  u  called  " 
Book  of  the  Chronicle*  of  the  Kinjt:;s  of  Judah." 
again,  2  Chr.  xivii.  7«  comp.  with  2  K.  rr. 
2^  Chr.  XTviii,  2»i,  comp.  with  2  K,  in.  1»; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32,  comp.  with  2  K.  xx.  20; 
2  Chr.  xxiT,  27,  with  2  K.  xiiii.  28 ;  2  Chr.  rxtvi. 
8,  with  2  K,  X3[ir.  5.  Moreover  the  book  m 
quoted  refers  exclusively  to  the  aAairs  of  Judah  » 
and  even  in  the  one  parage  where  reference  t^  manic 
to  it  a£  '*  the  Book  of  tlie  Kiupi  of  Isitiel,*'  2  Chr» 
XX.  34,  it  is  for  the  reigu  of  Jehoihaphat  that  it  ia 
cited.  Obviously  therefore  it  ia  the  same  work 
which  u  ehtewhere  described  aa  the  Chr,  of  Itrttd 
md  JitdaAt  acid  of  Jtidak  and  hrad.*  NW 
\s  this  an  unreasonable  title  to  gtre  Ui  thece  cliro> 
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§S).     It  Is  cited  in  2  Cbr.  %x\^,  37  aa  «« the  ( 
—the  Midrasli  — chip,  if  the  Iwok  of  tlto  Ifinca 
Comp.  1  K*  mil.  IB.      ' 
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ndbs.     Steal,  DiTid,  Solomon,  and  in  ttome  senM^ 

H«ekiah,  *2  Cbr.  xxx.  1,  5,  6,  and  all  his  auocetuoa^ 

•Were  kings  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Jiidah,  and  thcRv 

tbi-«  it  it  T«ry  oaoceiTable  that  m  Kzra's  time  tho 

chronicles  ot'  Judah  should  have  acquired  the  nam^: 

of  the  Book  of  the  Kin^  of  Israel  and  Judali. 

Kven  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  Israel  in  the  day^ 

of  l£«hob(iam,  the  chronicler  remarks,  appareutlj  as  a 

natter  of  gratulation,  that  *'  l^ehoboom  reigned  ovt^r 

them,*'  2  Chr.  z.  17  ;  he  notices  Abijah's  authorit)^ 

in  portions  of  the  Israelitish  territorj,  2  Chr.  xiii. 

18,   19,  XT.  8,  9;  he  not  onfrequently  speaks  oi' 

lMtwe\,  when  the  kinfi:dom  of  Judah  is  the  matttr 

m  hand,  as  2  Chr.  zii.  1,  zxi.  4,  xx<ii.  '2,  &c.,  an<i 

er».-n  calls  Jehoshaphat  "  King  of  Israel,"  2  Chr. 

s\i.  2,  an«i  di»tin<(fishe8  **  Israel  and  Judah/'  from 

**  Kphraim  and  ManaMeh,**  zix.  1 ;  he  notices  Hi'- 

anciah's  authoritr  finom  Dan  to  Boersheba,  2  Chr. 

nx.  5,  and  Joniah's  destruction  of  idob  throug}t^ 

«it  all  the  kind  of  Israel,  xxzir.  6-9,  and  his  pas^ 

OT*T  lor  all  Israel,  xxxr.  17,  18,  and  seems  to  pi- 

rwie  tlie  title  **  Khuj  of  Israel"  in  connexion  with 

l^vui  and  S>lomon,  xxxr.  3,  4,  and  the  relation  oE 

•iy  Lvvites  to  "  all  Israel,"  rer.  3 ;  and  therefore 

ii  i>  oulr  in  acconlanoe  with  the  feeling  dutplayed 

lit  auch  paMLizcs  tluit  the  name,  **  the  Book  of  tht! 

Kiofs  of  Israel  and  Judah ''  should  be  given  to  the 

chrooklca  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.     The  use  of  thb 

ttrm  IB  lipoking  of  the  **  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judakli 

wKo  wci*  carried  away  to  Babylon  fur  their  tran.^- 

griwinn,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  would  be  conclusive,  if  tlti^ 

CDUtmctioa  of  the  sentence   w^re  certain.     But 

though  it  is  absurd  to  se)arate  the  wonis  *'ao<t 

Jodih"  fiom  Israel,  as  lii^rthenu  tloes  {Ktirzye/: 

Extg,  Handh.)^  following  tlie  Maiioretic  punctual- 

tioQ,  seeing  that  the  **  Book  of  the  Kin.j$  of  Isntd 

oitd  Jwtdi**  is  cited  in  at  lea^t  six  other  places  in 

Chr.,  still  it   is   iio&.Nible  that   Israel   and  Judah 

■ight  V  ^  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  understocd 

Wfi^re  X^ZT\.    It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 

iHdf   the  Miteceileut   to  TTK  w  "H^  "C^  O^tD^ 

t>i  the  whole  therrfore  there  is  no  evidonre  of  tl*? 

eii^tfnce  in  the  time  of  the  chronicltT  «t  a  hi>toiy, 

Mih*  lf*t,  of  the  two  kiuj:»ion»s,  nor  are  the  ISook^ 

oi  Kinr*  the  work   *«>  quoted   by   the  chronicler, 

v^irig  he  often  lefers  to  it  tor  **  the  rest  of  the  act*  " 

<rf  Kitigs  when  he  has  alrca«ly  jjiveii  all  tliat  is  ciU:- 

tuTieil  in  our  BtKkki  of  Kiiij^s.     He  n-fers  therefoi^ 

to  the  chnmicles  of  Juiiah.     From  the  above  an- 

ihnitjc  Miurces  tlien  wns  compiknl  the  history  in  th- 

Wjms*  unler  con»i«lerati<»n.     Juriginj;  from  the  fac!> 

tlut  we  h.ive  in  2  K.  xviii.  xix.,  xx.,  the  history  n! 

HezAiah  \u  tht*  very  words  of  Isaiah,  xxxvi.-xxxix. ; 

th.it,  s»  ^lateii  aMve.  we  h.ive  .several  i>iussa'j:es  froi]i 

J-nmrih   ;n  di^plicate  in  2  K.,  and  the  whole  i4 

J*r.  l:i.    in    2  K.   xxiv.    18.  &c.,   xxv. ;    that    s-i 

l»rv  .i  {d)rti>^n  of  the  Books  ff  Kinjj*  is  n*i«e{it«il  in 

ta-  Bi-'k>  of  Chronicles,  thoui^h  the  writ«?r  of  Chui- 

iicie*  htri  the  oh^iiuil  ChronicU-i*  also  Ijefore  hiin, 

*  ai^l  j:(  iTom  the  wht»le  internal  clLirarter  of  th*^ 

UTit^ve,  .in«i  even  j>unie  of  the  blouii>hes  ief«'np  I 

b  liDiW  the  2L>d  lieatl ;    we  may  cuiuhuie  with 

»rt«;Mty  thiit  we  have  in  the  B<»okH  of  Kinj^s,  not 

•4'1t  in  the  main  tJic  history  faithfully  preserved 

to  u*  fnnn   the  ancient  chnuiicleri,  but  most  fi-e- 

)im;tiT   whi>l«r  pai>sa^  transferred  verK'itim   into 

t*«i.     (Ka-»M.:nrtlly,  no  doubt,  we  have  the  com- 

^W*  •  wn  lonmifntfr,  or  n>tlexions  thrown  in,  as 

«  -•  K.  ill.  Ii'-l»i.  xvii.  l«»-l.'i,  xiii.  2.»,  xvii.  7-41, 

*  V.  32.     The  phrMC  **  the  cilien  of  Samaria"  of 
Y  :m  ranaoc  lieluiHp  to  tb  *  aire  A  Jeroboam. 


&c.  We  coimect  the  insertion  of  the  prophecy  in 
1  K.  xiii.  with  the  tiict  that  the  compiler  himsdl 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  can 
even  see  how  the  icorda  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet 
are  of  the  age  of  the  compiler."  We  can  perhaps 
see  his  hand  in  the  fiequeut  repetition  on  the  review 
of  each  reign  of  the  remaik,  **  the  high  placer  were 
not  taken  away,  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  on  the  high  pUces,"  1  K.  xxii.  43 ;  2  K. 
xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xr.  4,  35 ;  of.  1  K.  iii.  3,  and  in  the 
repeated  obseiTation  that  such  and  such  things, 
as  the  staves  by  which  the  ark  was  borne,  the 
revolt  of  the  lo  tribes,  the  lebellion  of  Edom, 
&c.,  continue  "  unto  this  day,"  though  it  may 
be  perhaps  doubted  in  some  cases  whether  these 
words  were  not  in  the  old  chronicle  (2  Chr.  v.  9). 
See  1  K.  viii.  8,  ix.  13,  21,  x.  12,  xU.  19;  2  il.  u, 
22,  vlii.  22,  x.  27,  xiii.  23,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  xrii.  23, 
34,  41,  xxiii.  25.  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
in  no  instance  does  the  use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  penned  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple :  in  several  of  the  above  instances  the 
phrase  neceswurily  supposes  that  the  Temple  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  were  still  standing.  If  the 
phrase  then  is  the  compiler's,  it  proves  him  to  have 
written  before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  if  it  was  a 
part  of  the  chronicle  he  was  quoting,  it  shows  how 
exactly  he  transferred  its  contents  to  his  own  pages. 
IV.  As  i^^nirds  the  relation  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
to  those  of  Chixfuicles,  it  is  manifent,  and  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  tar  the  older 
work.  The  language,  which  is  quite  fi-ee  from  the 
I*ersicisms  of  the  Chronicles  and  their  late  ortho- 
graphy, and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the 
I  language  of  Jeremiah,  as  lias  been  shown  above  (II.), 
'  clearly  {mints  out  its  relative  superiority  in  regard 
I  to  age.  Its  subject  aim,  embiocing  the  kingdom 
!  of  Isiael  as  well  as  Judah,  is  another  indication  of 
its  composition  before  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
forgotten,  and  before  the  Jewish  enmity  to  Sa- 
maria, which  is  apparent  in  ^ucli  passnirps  as  2  Chr. 
,  XX.  ;J7,  XXV.,  and  in  those  chaptei^  of  Kzra  (i.-vi.) 
which  belong  to  Chronicles,  wxs  brought  to  ma- 
turity. While  the  liooks  of  Chronicles  theivlbre 
were  written  espwially  for  the  Jews  after  tlieir 
return  from  Ribylon,  the  lk)ok  of  Kings  was 
written  for  tht*  whole  of  Isiael,  before  their  common 
I  Uiitioual  existence  was  ho|)e!essly  (luenrhed. 
j  Another  comparison  of  con>ich'nihle  interest  l)e- 
tween  the  two  hi.stories  mny  be  drawn  in  res|)eet 
to  the  mjiiu  design,  that  design  having  a  niatkt>d 
relation  both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  su{»- 
})ased  writers,  and  the  peculiar  cinnimstitncos  of 
their  country  at  the  times  of  thrir  writing. 

Jeu-niiah  was  himself  a  projihi't.  He  live<l  whil<) 
the  pa)phetic  otlice  was  in  tuU  vigour,  in  his  own 
jierson,  in  K/ekiel,  aij«l  Ihuiic!,  «.nl  many  others, 
both  true  and  tidM?.  In  his  evi-s,  as  in  truth,  the 
main  cause  of  the  !'»*arful  ciilaniities  of  his  country- 
men Wits  their  rrjiTtion  ju»d  contempt  of  the  Wonl 
of  (!oii  in  his  niouth  and  that  of  the  ether  pro* 
phets ;  and  the  oiie  hojie  of  deliverance  lay  m  their 
hearkiMiing  to  tlie  prophets  who  btill  continue"!  tc 
speak  to  thorn  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lonl.  Aceord- 
in^ly,  we  lin<l  in  the  lU»oks  of  Kings  great  promi- 
nence ijiven  to  the  pn«phetic  ollice.  Not  only  are 
some  touitfi'U  chapters  ilevot»tl  more  or  le^s  to  the 
hi.story  of  Klijah  and  Kli>ha,  tlu*  lonner  of  whom  is 
but  onoe  luuni-d,  and  the  latter  not  once  in  the 
(?hitmicles  ;  but  U«>i'le8  the  many  p<w«.f;es  in  which 
'  the  name^  an«l  livings  of  pj-ophets  are  r«'onliil 
!  alike  in  both  histories,  the  foil  >wii-g  may  be  ated 
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M  iaiUuws  in  which  iht».coni|>it*'r  of  Kings  hna  do- 
tliOiafi  uf  the  pnplieta  which  nie  |]«ciilLttr  to  himself. 
Th«  historv  of  the  prophet  who  went  fntm  Juilnh 
to  IVfthel  ia  the  i  eign  of  Jeiobonnit  aud  of  the  old 
proobei  uud  hh  sons  who  dwelt  at  Ikthel^  1  K, 
jiii. ;  the  storj  of  Ahtjiih  the  pi-<iphet  aod  JtritK 
bcjuu'f  wilti  in  1  K,  xiv. ;  the  prophecy  of  J^hu  the 
■on  of  Uaaani  •  ?Dcenuing  the  houMof  BaiuhA»  I  K. 
ivi.  J  the  reference  to  the  fuJtilmeot  of  tbe  WortI 
of  Goti  in  the  teiininivtioti  of  Jehu*s  dynosty,  in 
i  K-  JV.  12  ;  the  reflfjiions  in  2  K.  xvii.  l-'SJ  ;  oud 
Above  alU  '^  rekitiug  entirely  to  Judnhi  the  iiarm- 
tive  of  HeEi'kiah'*  «ckiies»  and  recovein'  in  2  K.  ix. 
as  cnntrA&t<'d  with  tliat  in  2  Chr.  ruji,,  may  he 
ritetl  a&  instauct^  of  tluit  prominence  ^ven  to  pro 
phecy  aud  pjophet*  by  the  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Kiu^,  which  is  r1>o  especially  noticed  hy  De  Wette, 
§181.  and  Parker,  tnuisL  p.  233. 

This  view  itt  further  confirnK-d  if  we  lake  into  ac- 
count the  Jcngthened  histoi-y  of  Sninuel  the  prophet, 
in  t  iSftm,  '.while  he  is  hut  baidy  named  two  or 
Dtree  timw  in  the  Chroniclea).  a  circumstance,  by 
the  WKT,  strongly  coonectiiig  the  books  of  Samuel 
with  thofi*:  of  Kiues. 

Etm^  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  print.  In  his 
daya  Uie  picj^hctic  otfice  had  wholly  fallen  into 
abeyATice.  That  evidence  of  the  Jewi  bdng  the 
people  of  Ood,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
propli«^ttf  among:  tliem,  w!u>  no  more.  But  to  the 
men  of  his  gcueration,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  <^od's  favour  to  their  race  was  the 
ri'bitildiiTj^  of  the  Temple  nt  Jerusalem,  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  daily  ssicrifice  aud  the  Levitiiail  wonihip, 
and  the  wondeiful  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
MoAHic  inRtitution»>  The  chief  tnstmnient,  too,  for 
pi'«s«'rviag  tJie  .Jewish  remnant  from  abi>orption 
into  the  mass  of  Heatheni.sni,  and  tor  niAintaininr 
ihdr  nntioful  life  till  Uie  coming  of  Messiah,  was 
the  maint«nuince  of  the  Temple,  its  mtnistera,  and 
ita  tervice^.  Hence  we  fee  at  once  that  the  chief 
CATt  ot  a  good  and  enlij;;hten«d  Jew  of  the  age  of 
t^kti,  aud  nil  the  more  if  he  were  hiouself  a  priest, 
woidd  natuiTvily  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Le- 
Vitical  ritu!tl,aud  the  di^'uity  of  the  Levitictd  caste. 
And  in  compiling;  a  hinton'of  the  past  glories  of  his 
rate,  he  would  as  naturally  select  such  pa«^ea 
•s  enpeeinlly  liore  upon  the  sanctity  of  tlie  priestly 
aflice,  aud  slioweti  the  deep  ixincem  taken  by  their 
aooestoni  in  all  that  nHated  to  the  honour  of  (iod* 
HouM,  aiid  the  nupport  of  His  ministering  ^ervantfi. 
Btoct  the  Leritical  character  of  the  B*>oks  of  Chro 
nicless,  and  the  pre?sence  of  several  dtlAiled  narratives 
not  found  in  the  BocjIcr  of  KingB^  and  tlie  more  fre- 
quent refeience  to  the  Mutiaic  intrtitutions,  may 
mo«it  naturally  and  simply  be  acoounted  for,  without 
ri*iwntin!£  to  the  absuni  hvpothesia  that  the  ceir- 
tnonial  bw  was  aa  inventioa  tnbfiequeat  to  the  cap- 
tivity. 2  Chr.  sxU.,  zzz.,  xxxi.  oompared  with 
2  K,  rvili.  u  perhaps  oa  good  a  specimen  as  can  be 
lelicted  of  the  distinctive  tpiiit  of  the  Cbroniclea. 
See  aiw  2  Chr.  xxxl.  10-21,  comp.  with  2  K,  xv, 
5  J  2  Chr.  li.  13-17.  riii.  9-20,  xv.  1-15,  iiiii. 
%S,  oomp.  with  2  K.  xi.  5-9,  and  vers.  18.  19, 
onmp,  with  ver.  18,  and  many  other  psissages. 
Moreover.  «ipon  the  principle  that  the  sacred  writen 
were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in  their  selec- 
t.on  of  their  materials  it  beems  mo9t  appiopriate 
thiit  while  the  prophetical  writer  in  Kuigs  deals 
very  fully  with  th«  kinpkm  of  biB«l,  in  whicb  the 
prophets  were  much  more  illustrious  than  in  Juditb, 
Lbe  Leritidl  writer,  on  the  contraiy,  should  con- 
ouitnte  all  hk  tboT^ghts  round  Jerutalem  whet« 
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alone  the  Levitiail  ca<^te  had  all  it«  power  and  fiin^ 
tion^  and  should  dwell  upon  all  tiie  infitaooea  pr** 
served  in  eiiftting  muniments  of  thi*  d(^«dA  and  evefl 
the  minuteKt  miniiitnitioiis  of  the  pineat^  and  Levties, 
as  well  iin  of  tlieir  faith fulnem  and  iniferiugiit  in  lli« 
caa.se  of  truth.  This  profeiiiKiunal  bia«  ia  eo  true  to 
nature,  that  it  is  ftnrprising  that  any  one  should  be 
fatmd  to  mse  an  objwiion  fmm  it.  Iti  sQbaerriency 
in  this  instance  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  tbt 
e>tnJction  of  the  Church,  is  an  interesting  examplt 
the  provi'lential  govejument  of  God.  It  may 
further  mentioned  ub  tending  to  account  aimply 
uatunilly  for  the  diffeience  in  some  of  tha 
Hitive^  in  the  books  of  Kiu^  ai^d  Chniciidea 
:spei:tivelyi  that  wheream  the  compiler  of  Kjn|9i 
u^iualiy  quotes  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  tba 
Ktu^»  of  Juilah,  the  writer  of  Chronicle*  very  6i^ 
quently  reters  to  those  books  of  the  oonteoDpcnry 
prophets  which  we  pi^i-ume  to  have  ooutaliud 
more  copious  account^  of  the  same  reigns.  This 
Appears  remarkably  in  the  parallel  piuisages  it  1  K« 
li.  41  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  where  the  writ^-r  of  Kii  "~ 
refers  for  **  the  rest  of  Solomon  a  act*"  to 
•'■  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,**  while  the  wj 
af  Chronicles  refera  to  '*  the  book  of  Nathan 
piophet"  and  ''the  prophecy  of  Ahij.'ih  the 
lunjtc,*'  and  '^the  vision*  of  Iddo  the  »eer 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Kebot ;"  and  in  1  K,  il*', 
mid  2  Chr.  xii.  15,  where  the  writer  > 
up  his  hiibjry  of  nehobonm  with  tbt 
the  i-est  of  tlie  acts  of  Itehobonm  iii. .  .,.,  i*i , 
did,  ore  they  not  written  in  the  liooh  of  tha  O 
nicies  of  the  Kiwja  of  Jadah  f  wheiea*  the 
nicler  subatitutve^  "  in  the  Book  of  Shrm^itA 
prophctt  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concmtiTng  yi 
hfjies  ;**  and  in  1  K.  x«i.  45,  where  '^tiie 
the  Chronicles  of  tho  Kings  of  Judah  **  6tAud!»  i 
of"  the  Book  of  Jfhu  the  son  of  Hanani,"  in  2 
XJT.  34.     Besides  which,  the  vejy  fbrmuU  so 

quently  used,  **the  i«t  of  the  acts  of  io  ami 

and  all  that  he  did,*'  &c.,  neces^rily  supposes  thm 
there  were  in  tlie  chronicles  of  each  reign,  lod  lA 
the  other  works  cited,  many  things  reoordod  irf 
tlie  compiler  did  not  tmu*cHbe,  anid  which  of 
it  was  open  to  any  other  oonipiler  to  insert  in 
narrative  if  he  pleased.  If  then  the  chmai 
writing  with  a  dltTerent  motive  and  different 
ililections  and  in  a  different  agT\  had  oooess  to 
same  original  documents  from  which  the  autli4 
King*  diew  his  materials,  it  is  ordy  what 
be  expecteii,  that  he  should  omit  or  abridge 
things  given  in  detail  in  the  Book  of  K 
should  inseii,  or  give  In  detail,  some  things 
author  of  Kings  IumI  omitted,  or  given 
I'he  tblluwing  paasa^t^  which  are  placed  i 
are  examples  of  the-^e  oppc»^ite  nietliods 
the  samie  subject  on  the  pkrt  of  the  two 

Full  wi  King*. 

1  K.  L  li  giie  tn  detail 
lbe  circuiustAiicca  of  Solfr- 
foon'A  accGAfiion,  the  con- 
fpimrf  of  Aden  yah.  Joab, 
Abialhar,  fcc.,  ood  sqIkU- 
tiuiun  of  Zttdok  In  the 
prieiit'*  ollko  to  room  of 
Abintbar,  the  mbinkiloiD 
of  AdontJah  and  all  his 
party.  Joab's  death,  kc 


Shartin  ChrmicLea^ 
I  Chr,  »tx.  93-24. 
**  AbJ  tbcy  mode  Sokam 
tbe  Km  of  Davkl  ktbfr  1^ 
eeoond  time,  sad  "    j--  -» 
him  unto  the  Loml 
chief  goveroor,  n^ 
to  be  priest,     li.^.^  .-.>.- 
inoa  Biii  OD  (he  itiraoe  «l 
th«  I^rd  as  kJiitf  taslf^ 
of  iJavid  hia  fatW,  ani 
prtisp»r«dt   and    ail   lsfa«d 
utieji>d  hlD).     Anil  all  Om 
prince*    artd    lb«    mlalQ 
ni'-'o.  And  aU  tbr  «o«mTli^ 
wli>«  of  kiiiu;  i>a>i4,    |U}»> 
tniriLHl     theoisclves     mlt 
SulMuon  Uie  klo^* 


J 


KINGS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF 


ni 


1  ILCLt-14. 

Tcr.  «.  "  And  Sokmoo 
mU,  Tboa  hMt  •bowed  onto 
tbj  irrraiit  l)ttv!d  107  ffttlwr 
fnmt  BtncT.  aoconllng  tm 
b»  waited  before  Tbf!«  in 
tti«tb.  wii  in  rlsktcoofliMB. 
toi  In  aprf  gblae«  of  hcMl 
with  Tbe« :  and  Tboa  bast 
k^  far  him  tbis  great 
kladana.  that  Tboa  ba«t 
0Tca  him  a  aoo  to  »it  00 
bl«  Ihnme.  a*  It  la  this  day." 

7.  «.#,  10  "And  ibe 
seech  piloted  the  Lord. 
iW  SokNDoo    had    aakvd 


II.  "  AndOcd  mid  onto 
Mm.*  tec 

IX  "  ...  like  onto  thee 
all  thf  d^fB." 

14.  -  And  If  tboa  wilt 
tralk  In  mj  waym  and  keep 
my  ■utatcs  and  my  com- 
maadoMiitt  as  tby  father 
I^tU  did  walk,  then  I  wiU 
lemrthen  thy  days." 

15.  *  AndSutumonawoke. 
and  hi  lk4d  It  was  a  drmm. 
And  be  cane  to  Jerumlrm. 
and  tiMod  before  the  ark  of 
the  ciiwoant  of  the  liorrl, 
and  oOcred  op  bomt-oSer- 


•t•rinc^  aiid  made  a  fcaai 
fat  ai:  his  •erranta." 

l«-2«.   SolomuD's  jodg- 

Iv.  1.  '  80  Unf  SokxnoQ 
waa  Unt  o%er  all  laraeL" 

S-lf .  0«fadning  a  Ibt  of 
8uli«Bim'e  ofllcerk 

XL  l-4«.  CuoUlnlng  bis* 
lorr  of  Sol««ii«'s  Idolatry, 
and  the  ivmlty  of  Haiad. 
md  R*-«in.  and  Jemboam 


Short  in  Cknmide$. 

a  Chr.  i.  MX 

Ver.  8.   -  And  Solonion 

said  onto  Ood.  Tboa  bast 

sbewed  great  mercy  onto 

DiTid  my  fktber. 


and  bast   made  me   to 
reign  In  bis  stead.** 


11.  *'  And  Ood  mid  to 
Solorono,"  ico. 

13.  "...any  after  thee 
have  the  like." 


13.  **  Then  Solomoo  came 
from  hb  Journey  to  the  high 

5 Lure  that  was  ai  Oibeon  to 
iTOsalem,  from  before  the 
lAi:vniacle  of  the  cungre- 


xii.  %,  "  Who  was  yet  In 
F^pi."  The  oiniii<»iiin  *if 
lb"*  •ord  "yrt"  in  Chroo. 
It  ••;  omrw  aa>mnir>il  for 
hr  l:i^  fliffbt  to  HlKTpi  nt>t 
lM«  i'lS  N-«n  n«rraieil  by  the 
f  tii\4»u  kr. 

I  K.  sir.  23-91. 
A  tV-tailM  «n"iMini  of  the 
»(fc-latjle»  of  Jii-lih  In  tbe 
MKB  uf  Rcbvliuau. 


1  K.  XT.  19. 
-  Then  Asa  took  all  the 
«l«vr  and  tbe  gild  that 
wrfv  left  In  tbr  trpasures 
4^  the  hiiosr  of  tbe  i»Td. 
tmA  the  trvararrs  of  tbe 
t^tft*  bouse,  and  d«lt  errd 
fhta  into  tlw  band  of  bis 
•flrraau;  andkinfc  AMifnt 
them  tu  B^nbad*!  the  »« 
sT  rabrhnoa.  the  son  of 
iliaiea.  kn«  of  .^yrla.  Uiat 
iw*|iat  IHamaaciis.  saying, 
rhr?«  li  a  league,'*  Kk. 

a  K  XTi.  10.1c. 
A  detalM  acn>«nt  of 
Ahas's  TMt  to  Iiamx«ciLS 
aad  sKtlnc  up  an  aitir  in 
*e  mif«l#  at  JeruMlem 
iftrf  the  pattr-m  of  one  at 
tamsnii>  Urtjab's  sab- 
mniaocy.  Sec 


FtMinKingi. 
XX.  1-19. 
HexeUah's  sickness, 
prayer,  and  recovay,  with 
Isaiah's  raopbecnr.  and  the 
ilgn  of  the  shadow  on  the 
dial;  the  visit  of  the  Baby, 
lonlsh  ambassadors:  Hese* 
Idsh's  pride,  Isaiah's  re* 
buke,  and  Ueseklah's  aah. 
missloo.  Throngbout  the 
hlstoiy  of  Heseklah  the 
narratlTe  In  2  K.  and  Isaiah 
Is  much  filler  than  In 
t-hroniclea. 


Short  in  Cmronidu. 


and  reigned  over  laaeL" 

Omitted  In  Chronldea. 

Wholly  omitted  in  Chro. 
nicies,  except  the  allusion 
in  2  Chr.  x.  2.  "  It  came  to 
pam,  when  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat.  who  was  In 
Kgypt,  whither  he  bad  fled 
from  the  presence  of  Solo- 
mon tbe  king."  Ac 


2  Chr.  xii.  1. 
**  And  it  dime  to  pass 
when  Reboboum  hail  esta* 
blifllH-d  tlM*  kirigilom,  ami 
had  Btretigthened  lilmsclf, 
he  furA>uk  the  law  of  the 
lii^nl.  and  all  Israel  with 
him.** 

2  Chr.  xvi.  2. 
•  Tlien  Asa  brciuffht  out 
silver  and  kuUI  out  of  the 
treanureii  of  the  houne  of 
the  Lunl.  and  of  the  king's 
hoaM,  and 


sent  to  Benhsdad 

king  of  .Syria,  Uiat  dwelt  at 
DsmsivuH,  Mying,  'Iliere  ii 
a  league,"  &c 

2  Chr.  xxvill.  22. 23. 
**  And  in  the  time  of  his 
dtstrrss  did  he  tn>hpitHii  yet 
m«.>rr  «g>iiiir4  the  lA*rd  thU 
b  that  king  Ahox.  For  li<* 
•aiTitlced  until 'tho  pHN  nt 
I>:imaM>twmhU-li  MHiit"  him. 
And  be  mid.  llec.iUNe  tiio 
giab  of  Syria  help  th<ni. 
therefore  mill  I  »acrifl.e  to 
them,  that  tlH>y  nuy  b«  i|> 


zxxit  24.26. 
*•  In  tboMtbys  Heseklah 
was  sick  to  the  death,  and 
prayed  unto  the  Lori,  and 
tie  spake  unto  him  and  fcave 
him  a  sign.  But  Hexekiab 
rendered  not  agatai  aocc^xl- 
Ing  to  the  benefit  done  untu 
him;  for  his  heart  was 
lifted  up:  tlierefore  theru 
was  wrath  upon  htm,  and 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
Notwithstanding,  Hezekiah 
humbled  himself  for  the 
pride  of  bis  heart,  both  he 
and  tbe  Inhabitanto  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  came  not  tipon 
them  In  the  days  of  Hexe. 
kiab."  Ver.31. -Howbeit 
In  tbe  business  of  tbe  am- 
bassadors  of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him 
to  enquire  of  the  wonder 
done  In  the  land.  Ood  left 
him  to  try  him,  that  be 
might  know  all  that  was  In 
his  heart." 

2  Chr.  xxxlii.  10. 
**  And  the  Lord  spake  to 
Manasseh  and  his  people: 
but  they  would  not  hearken. 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33. 
*'  And  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  did  according  to 
the  covenant  of  God,  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  And 
Joslah  took  away  all  tbe 
abominations  out  of  all  the 
countries  that  neruined  to 
the  children  01  Israel,  and 
made  all  that  were  present 
In  Israel  to  serrei  even  to 
serve  tbe  Lord  their  God." 

In  like  manner  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Jehoahoz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Z>t- 
dekLih,  will  show,  that,  exc-ept  in  the  matter  of 
Jehoiakim's  capture  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  deportation  to  (or  towards)  liabylon,  in  which 
the  author  of  Chrooicles  follows  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
(Don.  i.  1 , 2  ;  (Iz.  xix.  9;,  the  narrative  in  Chi-oiiicles 
Ks  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  that  in  Kings.  Compare 
2  K.  xxiii.  80-37,  with  2  Chr.  ixxvi.  1-5 ;  2  K. 
xxiv.  1-7,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6-8 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  10-17, 
with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10.  From  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13, 
however,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  rather  a  com- 
ment upon  the  histoij  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-21,  thau  an 
abridgment  of  it. 

Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  also  what  mnj 
be  called  sy.stematic  abridgments ;  as  w^hen  the  statfw 
ments  in  Kings  concerning  high-place  worship  in  the 
sevend  reigns  (2  K.  xii.  U,  3  ;  xiv.  3,  4 ;  xv.  3,  4, 
35)  are  either  wholly  omitted,  or  more  cursorilj 
glanced  at,  as  at  2  Chr.  xxv.  'J,  xxvii.  2;  or  wheii 
the  name  of  the  quecn-niother  is  omitted,  as  in  tb« 
case  of  the  seven  Inst  kings  from  Manasseh  down- 
wards, wha>e  mothers  are  given  by  the  author  ci 
Kings,  but  struck  out  by  the  author  of  Clut>uicle«.* 


xxL  10.16. 
Message   tnm    Ood    to 
Manaseeb  by  His  prophets. 
Manaaseh's  sin. 

2  K.  xziil.  4.26. 
Detailed  account  of  tbe 
destruction  of  Baal-worshlp 
and  other  Idolatrous  rites 
snd  places  In  Judah  and 
Israel,  by  Josiah,  "  that  be 
might  perform  the  words  of 
the  law  which  were  written 
In  the  book  that  HilUah  the 
priest  found  In  the  house 
of  tbe  Lord." 


*  The  annexed  list  of  kings'  mothers  shows  whkh  ar« 
named  hi  Kings  and  Chnuiicles.  which  in  Kings  alone :~ 
Solomon     son  of  Rathshebo,  K.  and  Chr.  (I.  Iii.  6). 


Ucboboam 

AbUah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat  , 

JHidrnm 

Aliaziah 

.Ii-llhh 

Amaziah 


Nauimah,  K.  niid  Chr. 
MoAclioli  or  Michnlah,  K  and  Chr. 
Maatbah.dtt  ui  AI«alom,  K.  and  Chr 
Aziihuh.  K.  and  Chr. 

Ailiallali.  K.  nnd  Chr. 

/ibiiili,  K.  aniKlir. 

Jeliiistldan,  K.  aitU  (.hr. 

Ctslab 
D 
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TiMiv  iB  something  gyBtematic  also  in  the  omitted 
or  abbreviated  aooomits  of  the  idolatries  in  the  reigns 
of  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  Ahaz.  It  may  not 
always  be  easy  to  assign  the  exact  motives  which 
influence  a  writer,  who  is  abbreviating,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  passages  to  be  shortened  or  left  out ;  but  an 
obvious  motive  in  the  case  of  these  idolatries,  as  well 
as  the  high-plaoes,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  idohi^us  tendencies  of  the  Jews  had  wholly 
ceased  during  the  captivity,  and  that  the  details  and 
Tepetition  of  the  same  remark  reUting  to  them  were 
therefore  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
To  see  a  design  on  the  pait  of  the  Chronicler  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  not  from 
the  facts  before  us,  but  from  one's  own  prejudices. 
It  it  not  criticism,  but  invention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjoined  passages  present 
some  instanaes  in  which  the  Books  of  Kings  give 
the  shoi-t  account,  and  the  Books  of  Chronicles  the 
full  one. 


Short  in  Kinffi. 

iK-viU. 
Vmr  10.  **  And  it  came  to 
pr«  when  the  priests  were 
semo  out  of  the  My  place. 


that  the  cload  filled  the 
huoH  of  the  Lord, 

11.  ^'So  that  the  priests 
eould  not  stand  to  minister 
becanae  of  the  cloud:  for 
tk3  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  hooae  of  the  Lord. 

12.  "Then  said  Solomon," 
kc 

1  K.  vili. 
Ver.  52  corresponds  with 
1  Chr.  vL  40.     Ver.  63  is 
BBoitted  in  Chr. 


FtiUin  Chnmidu. 
2Chr.  V 
Ver.  11.  "  And  It  came  to 
paas  when  the  priests  were 
come  out  of  the  holv  place : 
(for  all  the  prleata  that  were 
present  were  aaoctified,  and 
did  not  then  wait  by  coarse : 

12.  -Also  the  I/evites 
which  were  the  singers,  all 
of  ihem  of  AsH»h,orHeman, 
of  Jeduthnn,  with  their 
sons  and  their  brethren. 
being  aiiayed  in  white 
linen,  having  cymbals  and 
psalteries  and  harpf,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  altar, 
and  with  them  120  priests, 
sounding  with  trumpets :) 

13.  "  It  came  even  to 
paas,  aa  the  trumpetere  a»d 
singers  were  aa  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be  beard 
in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord;  and  when  tbcv 
lifted  up  their  voice  with 
the  trumpets  and  cymbals 
and  instruments  of  music/ 
and  praised  the  Lord,  say- 
ing. For  H«  W  good,  for  His 
mercy  endureUi  for  ever, 
that  then  the  boose  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

14.  *•  So  that  the  prlesta 
could  not  stand  to  minister 
by  reason  of  the  cloud :  for 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  God. 
Then  said  Solomon,"  &c 

2  Chr.  vi.,  vU. 

Ver.  41.  •*  Now  therefore 
arise.  0  Lord  God.  into  thy 
resting  plao^  thou,  and  the 
ark  of  thy  strength:  let 
tby  priests,  0  Lord  God.  be 
clothed  with  salvation,  and 
thy  sainM  rc^ice  In  good- 
nesa. 

42.  **  0  Lord  God.  turn 


Urjtiah       s 

Jotham 

Abas 

HexeUah 

llanasseh 

Amon 

Jootsh 

JehtMhas 

Jehoiiikim 

Jehoiacbin 


r  JcGoliah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Jerusha.  K.  and  Chr. 

AM.  K.  and  Chr. 
Hephzi-bah.  K. 
Meshullemeth.  K. 
Jedldah.  K. 
Hamutal,  K. 
Zebudah.  K. 
Nehnsbta.  K. 
Hamutal,  Vi. 


Short  m  Kwg$, 


ft4.  "  And  It  was  so  that 
when  Solomon  had  mido  an 
end  qf  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication 
unto  the  Lord  he  aroae 
from  before  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  from  kneeling  on  his 
knees  with  his  hands  spcead 
up  to  heaven." 


FuUinChronida 

not  away  the  face  of  thioi 
anointed;  remember  tiM 
mercies  of  David  thy  ser- 
vant 

1.  **  Jfo%P  when  aUmnon 
had  wtade  an  end  n/pray' 
tfi^,  the  fire  came  down  from 
h»veii,  and  oonsnmed  the 
bomt-offerlng  and  the  sacri<> 
floes,  and  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  hooae.  and 
the  priests  could  not  enter 
into  the  hooae  of  the  Lord. 


66-61.  "And  he  stood 
and  blessed  all  the  oongre- 
gaUun,"  &c 

62.  "And  the  king,  and 
all  Israel  with  him.  ofTenMl 
sacrifices  before  the  Loni." 

1  K.  zil.  24  corresponds  with  2  Chr.  xL  4. 


the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  filled  the  Lonfs 
house.*  And  when  all  tae 
diildren  of  Israel  saw  bow 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  npon  the 
house,  they  bowed  them- 
selves with  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  upon  the  nave- 
ment.  and  worshipped  and 
praised  the  Lord,  sayinig 
For  He  Is  good,  for  His 
merpy  endureth  for  ever. 

4.  "Then  the  king  and 
all  the  people  offered  sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord." 


Wholly  omitted  In  Kings, 
where  from  zii.  26  to  xiv. 
20  is  occupied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
seems  to  be  not  impro- 
bably taken  from  the  book 
of  AJ^iah  the  ShUonite. 

ziv.  26,  26. 
A  very  brief  mention  of 
Shiabak's    invaaion,     and 
plunder  of  the  sacred  and 
royal  treasures. 


1  K.  XV. 
Ver.  7.  -  And  there  was 
war  between  Ab^am  and 
Jeroboam.*' 


2  Chr.  xi.  5-23. 
ContainlrtK  particulars  of 
the  reign  of  Keboboam.  and 
the  gathering  of  prieata  and 
Levites  to  Jerusalem,  dur- 
ing bis  three  first  years, 
very  likely  from  the  boi>k 
of  Iddo,  as  this  passage  has 
a  genealogical  form. 

xiL2-». 

A  more  detailed  account 
of  Shishak's  invasioa,  of  tbe 
number  and  luiture  of  bis 
troops,  the  capture  of  tbe 
fenced  dtles  of  Judah.  and 
the   propbecying   of   She- 

liah   on    the    oocai 


T.  **  And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  AbUam,  and  all  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  u  e  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  .rudah."tox 

8.  *•  And  AbUam  slept 
with  his  fJEithers.'^  kc. 

I  K.XV. 
12.  (Asa)   "  took   away 
the  sodomites  out  of  the 


mala] 

evidently    extracted   firom 

the  book  of  Shemaiah. 

2  Chron.  xlii. 

Ver.  2.  *'And  there  was 
war  between  Ab^ah  and 
Jeroboam." 

3-21  containa  a  detailed 
account  of  the  war  between 
the  two  kings;  of  Ab^'s 
speech  to  the  Israelite^^ 
upbraiding  them  with  for- 
saking the  Levitlcal  wor- 
ship, and  glorying  in  the 
retention  of  the  same  by 
Judah;  hia  victories,  and 
his  family. 

22.  "  And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways 
and  his  si^ngs,  are  wrltU« 
m  the  story  (midraah)  of 
tbe  prophet  Iddo." 

23.  "And  Abttah  slept 
with  hia  fiathoa.  fcc 
(xiv.  1.  A.  V.) 

xiv.  3-16.  XV.  1-1«. 
A  detailed  aooonnt  of  the 
removal  of  the  idola;  the 


J  A  curious  Incidental  oonfinnation  of  the  bet  of  thir 
copious  use  of  musical  instruments  in  Solomon's  time 
may  be  found  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  where  we  read  that  Solo- 
mon made  of  the  "  great  plenty  of  almog-treea  "  wUdi 
came  from  Opbir  *'  harps  and  pealteries  for  wb^gen." 
Several  able  critics  (as  Ewald)  have  inferred  fhim  tba 
frequent  mention  of  the  Levitlcal  musical  services,  that 
the  author  of  Chronicles  waa  one  of  the  singers  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  himself. 

■  This   is  obviously  repeated  here,  because  at  this 
moment  tbe  priests  ougni  to  have  entered  into  tbe  h 
but  could  not  because  of  the  glory. 
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BDd.  «£k1  mnuvcd  all  the 
d^  tte&  hift  fiA'ben  bad 

Easa«ly  oBiued. 

l«-ZI.    Bm     wv     with 


S.  "  ?(eTnrtbelea  In  the 
:±=xof  his  oid  «ce  be  was 
«in«d  te  Ui  feet." 


SL  *  And  Am  slept  with 


1  C  zzli.  41-ftO. 


ymn  <M  when  be  begaa 
«  Mfn*"  Ae.  Tfacae  fe« 
«W!vu  ju«  aB  Ibe  account 
if  JeiiMbaplkat'tt  reigD.  ez> 
B»f(  vbat  ik  coDtaiDed  in 
•t  hworj  of  LsneL 


4!i  «nitted  in  KJnga. 

I K.  ua.  (fhim  history  of 
AI«BillediDiriD«a. 


Alidttedhi  KJriCs. 


fortifying  the  ciUet  of 
Jodah ;  of  A  w'0  array ;  the 
invasion  of  Zeiah  the  Ethio- 
pian; Asa's  vlcioiy:  Aia* 
Ti«b  the  son  of  Oded^tf  pro- 
pbe<7;  Asa's  farther  re- 
fonns  in  the  16th  year  of 
hto  reign. 

xvi.  1-U. 

Hananfs  profdMcy  against 
Asa.  fcr  oaUing  in  the  aid 
of  Tabrimon  lung  of  Qyria : 
Asa's  wrath,  disvaBe,  death 
embalming,  and  burial. 

"  And  Asa  slept  with  his 
fiohera,  and  died  in  the  4ist 
year  of  his  reign." 

2  Chr.  xtU. 

1.  -AndJeboebapbathis 
son  rvigned  in  his  stead." 

2-19  describes  how  the 
King  strengtiiened  himself 
afsaiiist  Israel  by  patting 
garrbiuns  in  the  furtiflrd 
towns  of  Judah,  and  some 
in  hphraim;  bis  wealth; 
bis  teal  in  destroying  ido- 
latry ;  bib  measures  fur  in- 
structing the  people  in  the 
law  of  the  liord  by  means 
of  priesu  and  Levites;  bis 
e^Mains,  and  the  numbers 
o(  bis  troops. 

UrBel)s2Cbr.  xviiL 

2  Chr.  xiz. 
Jeboribapbat's  reproof  by 
Jebn  the  sun  of  ElanauL 
His  renewed  zeal  against 
idolatry.  His  t^pointmeut 
of  Judges,  and  bis  charge  to 
them.  Priests  and  Levites 
appointed  as  Judges  at  Jem- 
■al«in  nnder  Amariah  the 
higtt-priest. 

2  Chr.  XX.  1-30. 
Invasion  of  Moabites  and 
Ammodtea.  Jeho6bi^>bat'B 
fast;  bis  prayer  to  Gud  for 
aid.  The  prophecy  of  Jaba- 
sleL  Ministration  of  the 
Levites  «ith  the  army. 
Disoumflture  and  plunder 
of  the  enemy.  Return  to 
Jerusalem.    Levitical  pro- 


Short  in  Kingt.  • 

with  bis  fathers  hi  the  dty 
of  David." 


I K, nfl.  4S.  4».  50s2 Chr.  xx.  36,  M»  xxL  I. 

2  Cbr.  XX.  37. 
I  to  Kinea.    The        Prophecy  of  EUezer. 
lat  wsa 
vt  EU- 


2  Chr.  xxi.  2-4. 

Additional     history    of 
Jehoshapbaf s  family. 
2Ghr.  xxi.  11-19.  xxii.  t. 

Idolatries  of  Jeboram. 
Writing  of  HUab.  Invasitm 
of  JudiSi  by  Philistines  and 
Arabians.  Slaughter  of  the 
kin^SBons.  Miserable  sick- 
ness and  death  of  Jeboram. 

2  Chr.  xxlL  T-». 
"  And  tbo  destruction  of 
Abariah   was  of  Uud    by 
oomlng  toJjram:  for  when 
be  was  ooroe,  be  went  out 
with  JdMram  against  Jehu 
the  ano  of  Niznshi,  whom 
the  Lord  had  snointed  to 
cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab. 
And  it  csme  to  pass  that 
yU^Mn,  and     when  Jehu  was  executing 
And  bla  aer-     Judgment  upon  the  bouse 
ic    a     of  Ibsbk  and   found   the 
Ju  iMliBi.  eat    frtnccs  of  Jodah  and  the 
iBW  a  the  brcthrea  of 


1  K.  ix.  21. 

*Aad  «h^j  Ahaziah  the 

fcn^cfjcteli  saw  this,  he 

M  ^   tt«    way  of  the 

nt0t.      ADd  Jeha 

after   him,    and 

l»  bhn  ateo  in  tlie 

And  tbpy  did  so 

■  »  vnAsK  Hp  to  Gar, 

i4Mfe  la  by  lldeam.     And 
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Futt  in  ChronieUi. 

Ahasiah,  that  mfaiistered 
to  Ahasiah,  be  dew  tbem 
And  he  sought  Ahaziah 
and  they  cai^g^t  him  (foi 
he  was  bid  In  8amarla> 
and  they  brought  him  u 
Jeha;  and  when  they  bad 
slain  him  ther  buried  bira, 
because  said  uey  he  is  the 
•on  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
•ought  the  Lord  with  ell 
his  heart.  So  the  house  of 
Abaslah  had  no  power  still 
to  keep  the  kingdom." 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  aoooonts  of  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  which  have  been  thought  irre- 
coDcileable  (Ewald,  iii.  529;  Parker's  De  Wette, 
270;  TheniuB,  Ac.),  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  order  of  the  events  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if 
we  take  the  account  in  Chronicles,  where  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  the  main  subject,  as  explanatory 
of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings,  whei-e  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
order  is  clearly  as  follows: — Aliaxiah  was  with 
Jehoram  at  Jezreel  when  Jeliu  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan 
rood  to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  tlie 
house  of  Ahab  were  strongest,  and  where  his  own 
brethi-en  were,  and  there  concealed  himself.  But 
when  the  sons  of  Ahab  were  all  put  to  death  in 
Samaria,  and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  hopelessly  lost 
the  kingdom,  he  determined  to  make  his  submission 
to  Jehu,  and  sent  his  brethren  to  solute  the  children 
of  Jehu*  (2  K.  z.  13),  in  token  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king  of  Israel.  Jehu,  instead 
of  accepting  this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to 
death,  and  hastened  on  to  Somalia  to  take  Ahaziah 
also,  who  he  had  probably  learnt  from  some  of  the 
attendants,  or  as  he  already  knew,  was  at  Samaria. 
Ahaziah  again  took  to  flight  northwaiiis,  to\Yard8 
M^ddo,  perhaps  in  hope  of  reaching  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  the  Sidonions,  his  kinsman,  or  mere 
probably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the  direct  road 
from  Tyre  to  Egypt  would  bring  him  to  Judah. 
[Caesarea.]  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu  and 
his  followers,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Mc- 
giddo,  where  it  should  seem  Jehu  followed  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  where  he  was  brought  to  him  as 
his  prisoner.  There  he  died  of  his  wounds.  In 
consideration  of  his  descent  from  Jehoshaphat, 
**  who  sought  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,**  Jehu, 
who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  displaying 
his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to  his 
followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of 
David.  The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  ac- 
count in  Kings  being  abridged,  and  so  bringing 
together  two  incidents  which  were  not  consecutive 
in  the  original  account.  But  if  2  K.  ix.  27  hod 
been  even  divided  into  two  verses,  the  first  ending 
at  **  garden-house,"  and  the  next  beginning  **  and 
Jehu  followed  alter  him,"  the  difficulty  would  al- 
most disappear.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah  "Vould 
only  be  iuterrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  imusual  in  the  omission 
to  notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged 
narrative.  We  should  then  understand  that  the 
word  also  in  the  original  narrative  referred  not  to 
Jehoram,  but  to  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had 

*  Not,  as  Thenius  and  others,  the  children  of  Je- 
horam, and  of  Jezebel  tb^  queen-mother. 
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iact  before  been  smitten,  and  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
mudd  m  under  2  K.  x.  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. 
**  garden-house")  be  the  same  as  En-gannim,  noir 
Jmimy  it  laj  directly  on  the  road  fix)m  Jezreel  to 
Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  road  to 
Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Caesarea  afterwards 
st«od  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Shimaria^  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan  in 
Kings  aa  the  direction  of  Ahaziah 's  flight  is  a  con- 
fiimation  of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that  he 
concealed  himself  in  Samaria.  ThL*  is  also  sub- 
stantially Keil's  explanation  (p.  288-9).  Movei-s 
propose  an  alteration  of  the  text  (p.  92,  note), 
but  not  very  successfully  (Hn^H^^  K^H  fcC^  in- 

tead  of  ^np«  ^n^yp. 

The  other  principal  additions  in  she  Books  of 
Chroniclce  to  the  &cts  stated  in  Kingn  are  the  fol- 
ic wing.  In  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17-24  there  is  an  account 
of  Joa3h*8  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  of  Zechariah's  prophetic  rebuke  of  him, 
•nd  of  the  stoning  of  Zccharioh  by  the  king^s  com^ 
oiand  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple ;  and  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  the  consequent  calamities  of 
the  close  of  Joash's  i-eign  are  steted  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  iniquity.  The  Bock  of 
Kings  gives  the  history  of  the  Syrian  invasion  at 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign,  but  omits  all  mention  of 
Zechariah's  death.  In  the  account  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  also  some  details  are  given  of  a  battle  in 
which  Jehoash  was  defeated,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  sin  of  the  king  and  people  as  having  drawn 
down  this  judgment  upon  them.  But  though  the 
apostasy  of  Jehoash  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  yet  it  is  cleaily  implied  in  the  expression 
(2  K.  xii.  2),  **  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  all  his  days,  wherein 
Jehniada  the  priest  instructed  him."  The  silence 
of  Kings  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
author  following  h'>re  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings, 
in  which  Zechariah's  death  was  not  given.  And 
the  truth  of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
b  confirmed  by  the  distinct  reference  to  the  death 
of  Zechariah,  Luke  xi.  49-51. 

2  Chr.  XXV.  5-16  contains  a  statement  of  a  ge- 
nealogical character,*  and  in  connexion  with  it  an 
account  of  'ik  hiring  of  100,000  mercenaries  out 
of  Israel,  an .  their  dismisssd  by  Amaziah  on  the 
bidding  of  f  man  of  God.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  (in  gi-e;iter  detail  than  that  in  Kings)  of 
Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites,  the  plunder 
of  certain  cities  in  Judah  by  the  rejected  mer- 
cenaries of  Israel,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah  with  the 
idols  of  Edom,  aitd  his  rebuke  by  a  prophet 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  5-'J0  contains  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  his 
towers  and  walls  which  he  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  and  other  statistics  conceining  his  kingdom, 
somewliat  of  a  genealogical  character;  and  lastly, 
of  his  invasion  of  the  priestly  otHce,  the  resistance 
of  Azariah  the  priest,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  king. 
Of  all  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  Kings  except 
Jie  fact  of  Uzziah's  leprosy  m  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign ;  a  fact  which  connrms  the  history  in  Chro- 
DJcies.    The  silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings  may  most 


*  See  Van  dc  Telde's  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Ptanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  342. 

*  From  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  it  nppeaia  that  "The  Book  of 
tbf  Chronioles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  "  conlaired  a 
oc(iic  US  ooUr>ction  of  (frnealogies. 


probably  be  explained  here  on  the  meie  pnncip/e  ol 
abridgment. 

2  Chr.  zxvii.  2-6  contains  some  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  especially  of  the  building  done  by 
him,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Ammonites,  whico 
are  not  contained  in  Kings. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  17-19  gives  details  of  invcMons  by 
Edomites  and  Philistines,  and  of  cities  of  Judah 
taken  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  Kings.  2  K.  xvi.  5  speaks  only  of  the 
hostile  attacks  of  P^n  and  Pekah.  But  2  Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi.  contains  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Kings.  It  is  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah's 
orders  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  Levites  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
the  solemn  sacrifices  and  musical  services  with 
which  the  Temple  was  reopened,  and  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  after  the  desuetude  and  idolatries 
of  Ahaz's  r^gn.  It  then  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
celebration  of  a  great  Passover  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  n>onth,  kept  by  all  the  tribes,  telling  us  that 
**  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David  king 
of  Israel  there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem ;"  and 
goes  on  to  describe  the  destruction  of  idols  both  in 
Judah  and  Israel;  the  revival  of  the  courses  of 
priests  and  Levites,  with  the  order  for  their  proper 
maintenance,  and  the  due  supply  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  sacrifices;  the  preparation  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple  for  the  reception  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things,  with  the  names  of  the 
various  Levites  appoint^  to  ditf'erent  charges  con- 
nected with  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  mention  in 
Kings :  only  the  high  religious  character  and  zeal, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ascribed 
to  him  in  2  K.  xviii.  4-^,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  these  details. 

2  Chr.  xxxii.  2-8  supplies  some  interesting  fiuts 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  imd  its 
supplies  of  water,  in  Herekiah's  reign,  whidi  are 
not  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii. 

2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-19  contains  the  history  of  H*- 
nasseh's  captivity,  deportation  to  Babylon,  repent- 
ance and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  an  acoooiit 
of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  afler  his  return.  The 
omission  of  tiiis  remarkable  passage  of  history  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  is  pei'haps  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  But  since  the  drcumstanoes 
are,  in  the  mam,  in  harmony  with  the  narrative  in 
Kings,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  profane  his- 
tory of  the  times  (as  Keil  has  shown,  p.  427),  and 
since  we  have  seen  numerous  other  omissimii  e£ 
important  events  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to  diskdicrf 
or  reject  it  on  tliat  account,  or  to  make  it  a  groand 
of  discrediting  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  is  entirely 
cnntrai-y  to  the  spirit  of  sound  criticism.  Indeed 
all  the  soberer  German  cntics  accept  it  as  truths 
and  place  Manasseh's  captivity  under  Raarhaddoa 
(Beitheau,  in  loc.)A  Bertheau  suggests  that  some 
support  to  the  account  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
2  K.  XX.  17,  seq.  Movers,  while  he  defends  the 
truth  of  Maii&sseh's  exile  to  Babylon,  seems  to  {rira 
up  the  story  of  his  rqientanoe,  and  reduces  it  t* 
the  level  of  a  moral  romance,  such  as  the  books  ol 
Tobit  and  Judith.     But  such  a  mode  of  ezpbimii|( 

'  In  like  manner  the  Book  of  Kings  is  sUent  eon- 
ccrninff  Jehoiakim*s  being  carried  to  Babjkm ;  aiiC 
yet  Dan.  i.  3,  Ex.  xix.  9,  both  expieealy  mentloa  % 
in  accordance  with  2  Chi.  xxxvi.  8» 
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amnj  plain  historical  statemento  of  a  trtistvorthj 
historian,  irbo  cites  contcmporarj  documents  as  hi« 
authority  ikt  alone  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Bible  histories  as  **  giren  by  inspiration  of  God  **), 
cannot  reasonablj  be  accepted.  There  is  doubtless 
some  rea!«on  why  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  for 
his  dreaiful  and  heinous  wickedness  ww  n?t  re- 
ooried  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  why  it  was 
reoorJcd  in  Chronicles ;  just  as  there  is  some  reason 
why  the  repentance  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is  only 
recorded  by  one  erangelist,  and  why  the  raising  of 
Laaanis  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  three  hret 
G<«peU.  It  may  be  a  moral  reason :  it  may  have 
h«ru  that  Manas»*irs  guilt  being  permanent  in  its 
&lal  effects  upon  his  countiy,  he  was  to  be  handed 
iiiwn  to  pr»terity  in  the  national  record  as  the 
IINFCL  KiXG,  though,  having  obtained  mercy  as  a 
penitent  man,  his  repentance  and  pardon  were  to 
hmvt  a  record  in  the  more  private  chronicle  of  tlie 
cbu*rh  of  Israel.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of  tliis 
■Jctioe  in  the  Book  of  Kings  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  to  ju»tify  the  rejection  as  non>historical 
of  any  part  of  this  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles. 

Pasitng  over  several  other  minor  additions,  such 
as  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12-14,  xxxv.  25,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  13, 
17,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  in  the  Ust  place  the  di' 
cumstanthl  account  of  Josiaii's  Pamoveb  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19,  as  compared  with  2  K.  xxiii. 
21-23.  This  addition  has  the  same  strong  Levi- 
tical  character  that  appears  in  some  of  the  otlier 
additions ;  contains  the  names  of  many  Levites,  and 
Kpcdally,  as  in  so  many  other  pas^ti^es  of  Chro- 
nkias,  the  names  of  singers ;  but  is  in  every  resiiect, 
cicrpt  as  to  the  time,*  conHrmatory  of  the  brief 
account  in  Kings.  It  refers,  curiously  enough,  to  a 
fmt  PasM>\-er  held  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (thus 
dctining  the  looser  expressions  in  2  K.  xxiii.  22, 
'•  the  days  of  the  judges  "),  of  which  the  memorial, 
lik^  that  of  Joab's  terrible  campaign  in  E<lom  (1  K. 
xi.  l.'>,  10),  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  bouks  of 
."^am;!**!,  and  enables  us  to  reconcile  one  of  thase 
httie  TfTfaal  appanmt  discrepancies  which  are  jiim})e«l 
at  by  hop-til**  and  unscrupulous  criticism.  For  the 
dKaiieii  aocouut  of  the  two  Passovers  in  the  rei^<i 
ot  He/rkiahaud  Jusiah  enables  us  to  see,  that,  while 
Heu>kiah's  was  moKt  remarkable  tor  the  extensive 
fifs^tin);  an.1  j«)y  with  which  it  was  celebrated,  Jo- 
siahV  was  more  to  be  pnu>ed  for  tlie  exact  order  in 
wh'f  h  everything  was  done,  and  the  fuller  union 
«'i  ail  the  tribes  in  the  celebration  of  it  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
2*»,  xxxv.  1« ;  2  K.  xxiii.  22).  As  rqpinls  disa-e- 
p4n<:^  which  have  been  imagined  to  exist  between 
th«  carrativt-s  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  besides  those 
slimly  uotice«l.  and  besides  those  which  are  too 
tr:ttin::  to  iei)uire  notice,  the  account  of  the  repair 
o;'  the  Trmpltf  by  King  Joash,  and  that  of  the  in- 
rjiMon  of  J  iidah  by  Hazael  in  the  same  reign  may 
bir  iifticekl.  For  the  latter,  see  Jo  ASH.  As  regards 
the  Toixner,  the  only  real  ditBculty  is  the  position 
•:'  the  ch«^t  for  rev."eiving  the  contributions.  The 
wn'.^r  of  2  K.  xii.  9,  seems  to  place  il  in  the  inner 
court,  dcf^  to  th<>  braxen  altar,  and  says  thiit  the 
p-.est>  who  kept  the  door  put  therein  all  the  money 
titot  wv  bn>ii<;ht  into  tlie  house  of  Jehovah.  The 
vntcr  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  places  it  apparently  in  the 


outer  court,  at  the  entrance  into  the  inner  amrt. 
and  makes  the  princes  and  people  cast  tlie  muney 
into  it  themselves.  Bertheau  thinks  there  were  two 
chests.  Lightfoot,  that  it  was  first  placed  by  the 
altar,  and  afterwards  removed  outside  at  the  gate 
(ix.  374-5),  but  whether  either  of  these  be  the  true 
explanation,  or  whether  rather  the  same  spot  be 
not  intended  by  the  two  descriptions,  the  point  ia 
too  unimportant  to  requije  further  consideration  in 
tliis  place. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  poiallel  narrauves 
in  the  two  books,  which,  if  given  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  somewhat  fully,  in  order  to  give  them 
&irly,  it  appears  that  Uie  results  are  precisely  what 
would  natuially  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
case.     The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the  books 
of  Kings  before  him,'  and  to  a  great  extent  miJdng 
those  books  the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also  having 
his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and  motives 
in  writing,   writing  for  a  different  age,  and   for 
people  under  very  different  cironmstances;   and, 
moi-eover,  having  before  him  the  original  autho- 
rities from  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  com- 
piled, as  well  as  some  others,  natm-ally  rearranged 
the  older  narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  hii 
tastes ;  gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had 
abridged,  inserted  what  liad  been  wholly  omittal. 
omitted  some  things  which  the  other  had  inserted, 
including  everything  relating   to  the  kingdom  ol 
Israel,  and  showed  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  no 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  passages  which  he  select*^ 
from  the  ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections 
which  he  frequently  adds  upon  the  events  which 
he  relates,  and  poi>sibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to 
some  of  the  speeches  which  he  records.     But  tc 
say,  as  has  been  said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different 
view  of  supernatural  agency  and  Divine  interposition, 
or  of  theMosaic  institutions  and  the  Leviticol  worship, 
is  given  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a  less  historical  cha- 
racter belougs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what 
has  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact.     Supematuial 
'  agency,  as  in  the  cloud  which  tilled  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
'  to  Solomon,  iii.  5,  11,  ix.  2,  seq. ;  the  withering  of 
I  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-6  ;  the  tire  from  heaven 
which  consumed  Elijah's  sacrifice,  xviii.  38,  and 
I  numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Elijidi  and 
Kiisha ;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  army,  2  K. 
xix.  .{5 ;   the  going  liack  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
j  of  Ahaz,  XX.  11,  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophe- 
cies uttered  and  fultilled.  is  really  more  ot\en  ad- 
I  duccd  in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles.     Ths 
I  selection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instiuices  of  mira- 
culous agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
'  Chronicles  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of  the 
I  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  after 
'  the  ai}»tivity,  can  have  no  effect  but  U  mislead. 
,  The  same  may  be  said  ot  a  selection  of  pa^uages  in 
C'hronicles  in  wnich  the  mention  of  Jewish  i  Jolat,ry 
1  is  omitted.     It  conveys  a  laUc  inference,  because 
I  the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose  tte 
I  idolatry   of  Judah   as  severely  as  the   author  of 
!  Kings,  and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such 
,  idolatry  quite  as  dearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxx\*i. 
!  14,  set].).     The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as 
explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 


*   9ee  abore,  nnder  11.  this  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  compared  with  2  Chr.  xii.  16, 

'  Tbis  si>prars  by  comparing  the  parallel  passages,    xiii.  1,  2,  is  another  striking  proof.   So  is  the  repetition 

■ntf  r»jrciikilj  noticing  how  fjie  formula,  **  Now  the  |  of  rare  words  found  in  K.  by  the  Chronicler.     Conip. 

rrm  d  th4>  sets,"  4c.,  comes  la  in  both  books.     8cc,  I  2  xiv.  14  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  xv.  5,  with  axvi.  21. 

«.#.!£.  XV.  33,  U,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  ii,  13.     Of    1  *-.  6,  with  2  ix.  26. 


36  KINGS,  FmBT  AND  SECO!>m  BOOKS  OP 

liiis  cnainy  «I1  morons  to  the  Li^vitiatl  t  ituiiil,  f.hongh 


be  does  not  dw«U  to  oopioiuty  tipoo  Lhe  details, 
See  <f.^.  1  K.  U.  3,  tit.  U,  viii.  2,  4,  9»  53,  56,  ix. 
«,  20,  X.  12,  ii,  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K.  li.  5-7, 
12,  xi?.  5,  II,  13,  Ui,  XIV.  6,  xvi.  13,  15.  xviL 
M'i,  13.15.  34-;t9,  xriii.  4,  6,  ixli.  4,  5,  8,  stf^,. 
xxiii.  21,  &c»,  besides  the  eonbtani  rdVrences  to 
the  T<»mple,  and  to  the  ilU'galitjr  of  hif^h-place  wor- 
ship. So  that  rtmnrks  on  tlie  Lcviticfd  toiie  of 
t^hi'onieles,  wh(*n  TUft<ie  for  the  purprvieof  «up|jo»-tiiig 
the  notion  th^t  th«  bw  of  Monen  was  a  kie  tnren- 
tioti,  Atui  thnt  the  Levitical  wui>hip  -was  of  post^ 
Bttbyloiiiati  ip^rowtli,  are  m^dt  in  the  teeth  of  the 
U'stimotij  of  ihe  books  of  Kingx,  n»  well  as  those  of 
JwJuia,  Jmlges,  and  r^fttnuel.  The  opinion  that  these 
booka  wtf !«  compiled  "  towards  the  end  of  the  lirtby- 
loniaii  exile,"  \»  doubtless  also  luktpted  in  ©rder  to 
weaken  as  much  a«  possible  thp  force  of  this  t<*ti- 
monj  (Da  Wttt«,  ii.  p.  248  ;  Th.  Parker's  traiial). 
Aa  reiiprds  the  wcicht  to  be  E^iven  to  the  jml^cnt 
of  Clitics  "of  the  libt'ml  school,"  on  such  qutistions, 
It  tmiy  be  obsen-etl  bj  the  way  that  they  com- 
uience  every  such  investigation  with  thi«  axiom  as 
A  &tai-tiog  jwint,  "  Nothing  stipfraatural  can  be 
true.**  All  pruphecy  ia  of  course  comprehended 
under  thi*  axiom.  Every  writing  thci*efore  con- 
taming  any  reference  to  the  oaptivitf  of  the  Jews, 
ai  1  K.  riii,  46,  47,  ix.  7,  8,  fwat  have  been 
written  afler  tlie  eveots  referred  to.  No  events  of 
a  snpcnuttaml  kind  couid  be  attested  m  coutempo^ 
rary  historical  docnimiits.  All  the  naiiutives  there  - 
tore  iu  which  ftuch  flventfi  are  nan'ated  do  not  lieloog 
to  the  andent  annals,  but  must  be  of  later  growth, 
and  so  on.  How  far  the  mind  of  a  critic,  who  has 
itTjch  aft  axiom  to  start  witli,  is  free  to  appreciate 
the  other  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  evidence  by 
which  the  date  of  doctimetits  is  docided  it  is  easy  to 
perceive.  Howw^r,  these  remarks  ai^  made  here 
solely  to  assiat  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  right  deci- 
sion on  qUGSdous  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the 
looks  of  Kings. 

V.  Tlie  b^  point  for  our  considemtion  is  the 
plate  of  these  Ixjoks  in  the  t!?aiioii,  and  the  inferences 
to  them  in  the  N,  T.  Their  cauouicol  autliority 
having  never  been  d]iq)uted,  it  is  neeilless  to  briii^; 
orwanl  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which 
may  be  found  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  An- 
giifitine,  &c.,  or  in  Bp.  Co«in,  or  any  other  modem 
worJ  *'  ''nrpn  of  Scripture.  [Ca.'^on.]  They 
are  )■  i  uis  been  ali't^dy  noticed,  among  the 

Pro]]!      ,  L,  vol.  i,  21  la], m the thi-eefold divi- 

sion ot  the  Holy  Scriptui-es  ;  a  position  iii  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  they  were  compiled  by 
Joremiali,  nJid  contain  the  narmtives  of  liie  different 
prophets  in  sticoession.  They  ai-e  fi^equently  dtefJ 
by  our  Lord  atid  hy  the  Apostles.  Thus  the  allu- 
sions to  So'omon'J  glory  (Matt.  vi.  29);  to  the 
queen  of  SheUi's  vi>it  to  Solomon  to  hear  liis  wis- 
dom (lii.  42) ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47,  48) ; 
to  the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  itud 
the  widow  of  Sarcpta  (Luke  iv.  25,  26) ;  to  the 
elmasmg  of  Naaniau  the  Syrian  (ver.  27'  ;  to  the 
charge  of  tUi^ilia  to  Gehazi  (2  K,  iv.  29,  com  p. 
with  Luke  i.  4);  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mark  i. 
6,  comp.  witJi  2  K.  i.  8);  to  the  comphiint  of 
Elijah,  wid  God's  answer  to  hira  (Ivom.  xi.  3, 
4)  J  to  the  raiiing  of  tlie  Shunamite'j  «on  fiom 
"dw  dead  (Heb.  xi.  35) ;  to  ttie  giving  and  with- 

•  Tba  mirttcle  of  the  toave«  snd  nfihe«  (Luke  tx.  13, 
1  K.  Iv.  4*.  Jolm  vi  g,  3  K.  Iv.  43  ,  and  the  catch- 
*ng  awsy  cf  Philip,  Actn  tx.  39, 10,  lu  compared  with 


holding  the  rain  in  answer  to  EU|ah'»  pm7«r  (Jain 
V.  17,  18;  Kev.  xi.  6);  to  Jexel>ei  (Itev,  u,  30) 
fire  all  derived  from  the  Books  of  Kings,  and,  writi 
tlie  statemeat  of  KJijfth'a  presezice  at  the  TmnfiH- 
gunation.  are  a  striking  testinioay  to  their  ralu* 
for  the  purpose  of  religions  teaching,  nnd  te  their 
Butheiitieity  as  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.f 

On  the  whole  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Ifinu'Iitish  people  to  which  ttae  n:ixne  of  the 
Books  of  Kirkfs  has  been  given,  we  havt  (if  we 
except  tliose  en'oi-s  in  numbers,  which  are  eilhw 
lat4'r  additions  to  the  original  work,  or  acddentaJ 
corruptions  of  the  test),  a  most  important  and  ac- 
curate account  of  that  |)enple  during  upwards  ol 
tour  hundixHl  years  of  their  uaLiomil  existence,  deli- 
vered for  the  most  pail  by  contemporary  wtiten^ 
amd  giiaranteeil  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  moA 
eniineiit  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
conciHenesft  of  the  mirmtive,  niid  the  &ttnplidty  ol 
tlie  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  ihoMk 
books  convey  of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  miiA- 
ners  of  kings  and  people  during  so  long  a  jieriDd  is 
tntly  wonderful.  The  insight  they  give  us  into 
the  aspect  of  Judoh  and  Jenjsalem,  bath  natural 
and  artificial,  into  the  religious,  military,  and  dnl 
institutions  of  the  people,  their  arts  and  mam^ 
factui^es,  the  state  of  education  and  teaming  among 
them,  their  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  ailiaooes, 
t}ie  causes  of  their  decadence,  and  tinally  of  thdr 
ruin,  is  most  i:lcar,  intcrcRtiiig,  and  instructive.  la 
a  few  brief  sentenccot  we  acquire  more  aoaimlt 
knowledge  of  the  udmiA  of  Kg^-pt,  Tyre,  SrHa. 
Assyria,  Babylon,  and  other  neigixbouriug  nalUcNis, 
tlmn  had  been  preNCi-ved  to  os  in  all  the  other  us 
mains  of  antiquity  up  to  the  recent  discoveries  ia 
hieroglyphicil  and  cunuifonn  monuments.  If  wi 
seek  in  them  a  syjilem  of  scientific  chi^ooolo^,  we 
may  iadeed  be  disapfiointtNl ;  but  if  we  are  cnnteol 
to  rcfid  accurate  and  truthful  history,  readj  to  fit 
into  its  proper  place  whenever  the  exnct  chronolofj 
of  the  times  shnll  have  been  settled  from  other 
sources,  then  we  shall  assuredly  ^d  thej  will 
abundantly  repny  the  most  laborious  study  which 
we  can  bestow  upon  them. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religious  tendiing,  and  for 
the  inbigbt  which  they  give  ur  into  Cod's  pmvi- 
dential  and  moral  gcvernmeutoftbe  woild,  that  U>ey 
arc  alMuve  all  valiiajle.  The  books  which  describt 
the  wi.sdom  and  the  glory  of  Solommi,  find  yet  record 
his  fall ;  which  make  il=  aoiuainte-i  with  the  pal&ful 
ministry  of  Elijah,  and  his  tr4islat<c«i  into  heAviiti 
and  which  t*^ll  us  how  the  moat  magnificent  tenijvt* 
ever  built  lor  God's  glory,  and  of  which  He  vouch- 
safed to  take  possession  by  a  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence,  was  con&igned  to  the  flames  und  to  dcaolii- 
tion,  for  the  sins  or  those  who  worshipped  in  it,  rtad 
us  such  leiisons  concerning  both  God  and  tnaiitfts  ftre 
the  t«st  evidence  of  their  divine  oris^in,  aud  mekM 
them  the  richest  treasure  to  every  Oirtstian  maiu 

On  the  points  discussed  ui  the  prec«Hling  artidit 
nee  Tsaher**  CUrotiatotjia  Sacra  ;  Hales*  Amaly§i§  i 
CriULin's  Fiist.  IMtcn.  vol.  i. ;  Lepsius,  Kdm^hj^vdk 
f/.  jEtjtfpt,  i  BerthenuV  //wcA.  d.  Chronik^ ;  KcCl, 
Chnmiki  Mover*,  Krti.  UHtermtch.  it.  d,  Bibi, 
C^rxniik ;  l)e  Wette,  Einleitwng ;  Kwald^s  Gt9* 
chkhU  det  Tsr,  Volk. ;  Bunsen,  Eijypt**  PUtct  m 
I  fist,;  Gezieste's  Parallel  HisUmes;  Rawtitasoa'a 
Ihrodotm^  and    Bampt&n  L^ot.;   J.  W. 


X  K.  xviJl.  i:,  7  K.  ii.  1«,  M4  also,  in  .  , 
wayi  N.  T.  refereaces  to  the  Bm^  9!  Kiafs. 


KIB 

wtt,  Chnmolooy  of  Times  of  Ezr,y  TtcbmocU  of 
^krimobg,  InitU.  No.  iii. ;  Maurice,  Kings  and 
FnpUis.  [A.  C.  H.] 

KlB(Tp:  Xa^^ipi  Cyrtne)  is  meuiiooed  by 
Amot  (ix.  7)  M  the  land  from  which  the  Syrians 
(AraiDMaiis)  were  once  ** brought  up;"  t.  e,  ap- 
parently, as  the  country  where  they  had  dwelt 
before  mifcrating  to  the  region  north  of  Palestine. 
It  was  alio,  curiously  enough,  the  land  to  which 
the  captiye  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  removed  by 
Tigbtb-Pileser  on  his  conquest  of  that  city  (2  K. 
xri.  9;  comp.  Am.  i.  5).  Isaiah  joins  it  with 
£lam  Ld  a  pMsage  where  Jerusalem  is  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  a  foreign  army  (xzii.  6). 
These  notices,  and  the  word  itself^  are  all  the  data 
we  yomtm  ffit  dilermming  the  site.  A  variety  of 
coojecturas  hare  been  offered  on  this  point,  grounded 
Ml  MSDC  similarity  of  name.  Rennell  suggested 
Xivtiistan  {Oeogrc^ku  of  Jlerodotus,  p.  391); 
Vitringa,  Corine,  a  town  of  Media;  Bochart 
{Pka/Hg,  It.  32,  n.  293),  CwmA  or  Cuma,  like- 
wise In  Media.  But  the  common  opinion  among 
icesDt  commentators  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
riw  Kmt  or  Cyrus  (KSjpor)  is  intended.  This  is 
the  view  of  Roeenmfiller,  Michaelis,  and  Gesenins. 
Winer  tcnaibly  remarks  that  the  tract  to  which 
these  writers  refer  **  never  belonged  to  Aasyria," 
and  so  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  country 
whereto  TigUth-Pileser  transported  his  captives 
{Realv9rUr(Mdiy  i.  6^).  He  might  have  added, 
thai  all  we  know  of  the  Semites  and  their  migra- 
tkns  is  repugnant  to  a  theory  which  would  duJw 
Nortbeni  Armenia  one  of  their  original  settlements. 
The  Semites,  whether  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Phoe- 
■idaiia,  or  Jews,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
lower  Mesopotamia — the  ooontry  about  the  mouths 
si  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Here  exactly 
was  Elam  or  Elymais,  with  which  Kir  is  so  closely 
floonected  by  Isaiah.  May  not  A'tir  then  be  a 
variant  for  Kish  or  Kush  (Cush),  and  represent 
the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  Ciatda  (Kuro'fa)  of  He- 
rodotus? [G.  R.] 

KIR-HARA'SETH  (nfcnn  •Vjpn:  To^J  Xf- 
fovs  rev  Toixov  Ks^prifi4rovs  ;  Alex.  .  .  .  lca91^• 
««rovt :  ffiKnis  Jictilis),  2  K.  iii.  25. 

KIR-HA'RESH  (fenn  'p,  i.  e.  Kir^hares  : 
"•txos  ii^Kmlwteas;  Alex,  rixof  ^  iy4Kttn<ras : 
ad  mwrum  cocii  hteria)^  Is.  xvi.  11. 

KIBrHARE'SETH  (flfenn  'j?:  roTj  icotoi- 
■evtf^i  Si  2^  fwArri^o'cis :  mwrus  cocti  hteris), 
U.  xvi.  7. 

KIR-HERE8  (bnn  'J>:  itttpdits  aixt^v: 
wtMTus  fictilis)f  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36.  This  name  and 
the  three  precoling,  all  slight  variations  of  it,  are 
all  appliel  to  one  place,  probably  KlR-MOAU. 
Whether  Cheres  refers  to  a  wonhip  of  the  sun 
carried  oo  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are  without  clue 
la  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

KIBIAH  Cn^))  apparently  an  ancient  or 
arcfaai'.  word,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The  grounds 
^r  souldering  it  a  more  ancient  word  than  Ir  (T{^) 
or  As  ^11^)  are — (1.)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  names  of  places  existing  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  Tliese  will  be  found  below. 
(2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a  mere  appellative, 
^uvpA  in  poetry,  where  old  words  and  forms 
kt  often  preserved  after  they  become  obsolete  in 
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ordinary  language.  Out  of  the  36  times  tlut  it 
is  found  in  the  0.  T.  (both  in  its  original  tnd  its 
Chaldee  form)  4  only  are  in  the  narrative  of  the 
earlier  books  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  4  ,  1  K.  i.  41, 45), 
24  are  in  poetical  passages  (Num.  xxi.  28;  Ps. 
xlviii.  2 ;  Is.  i.  26,  Ik.  kcX  and  8  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  either  in  spealdng  of  Samaria  (iv.  10),  or 
m  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  (iv.  12-21),  imply, 
ing  that  it  had  become  a  provincialism.  In  this  it 
is  unlike  Ir,  which  is  the  oi-dinary  term  for  a  city 
in  narrative  or  chronicle,  while  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  early  names  in  a  fiu*  smaller  proper^ 
tion  of  cases.  For  illustration — ^though  for  that 
only— Kiryah  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
word  "  burg,"  or  "  bury,    in  our  own  language. 

Closely  rekted  to  Kiryah  is  Kereth  (JV^),  appa- 
rently a  Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occasion- 
ally (Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov.  viii.  3).  Thli  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  Latin  garb  of  CortAago,  and  in  the 
Parthian  and  Armenian  names  Cirta*  Tigrano  Certa 
(Bochart,  Chanaan,  ii.  cap.  x;  Gesenius,  Thes. 
1236-7). 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under 
the  forms  of  Herioth,  Kartah,  Kartan ;  besides  thote 
immediately  following.  [G.] 

KIRIATHA'IM  (D^nnp,  but  in  the  Cethib 
of  Ex.  XXV.  9,  Dn^"lp:  KaploBdfi,  in  Vat.  of  Jer. 
xlviii.  1 ;  elsewhere  with  Alex.  KapimBaifi :  Car' 
%(Uhaim)t  one  of  the  towns  of  Moab  which  were  the 
^  glory  of  the  country ;"  named  amongst  the  de- 
nunciations of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  9).  It  is  the  same  place  as  Kibjathaim,  in 
which  form  the  name  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word  this  would  mean  "  double 
city ;"  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text  of  Ex. 
xxv.  9,  Kiriatham,  taken  with  that  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  at  Num.  xxxii.  37,  prompts  the  suspicion 
that  that  may  be  nearer  its  original  form,  and  that 
the  aim — the  Hebrew  dual — is  a  later  accommoda- 
I  tion,  in  obedience  to  the  ever^xisting  tendency  in 
the  names  of  places  to  adopt  an  intelligible  shape. 
In  the  original  edition  ( A. D.  1611)  of  the  A.  V.  the 
name  Kiijath,  with  its  compounds,  is  given  as 
Kiriath,  the  yod  being  there,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
edition,  represented  by  i.  Kiriathaim  is  one  of  the 
few  of  these  names  which  in  the  subsequent  editions 
have  escaped  the  alteration  of « to  j.  [G.] 

KIRIATHIA'RIUS  {Kaptaeipl;    Alex.  Ka- 


piaOidpios:   Crearpatros)^   1  Esd.  v.  19.      [KlBr 
JATH-JUARIM,  and  K.  Arim.] 

KIR'IOTH  (n^*"}??!,  with  the  definite  article, 
i.  e.  hak'Keriyoih :  al  trSktis  eu^r^f :  Carioth), 
a  place  in  Moab  the  palaces  of  which  were  de- 
nounced by  Amos  with  destruction  by  fire  (Am.  ii. 
2) ;  unless  indeed  it  be  safer  to  treat  the  word  as 
meaning  simply  **  the  cities  " — which  is  proh^ably 
the  case  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41,  where  the  word  is 
in  the  original  exactly  similaj*  to  the  above,  thougi 
given  in  the  A.  V.  "  Kerioth."    [Kerioth.]    [G.  j 

KIR'JATH(nnp:  *lapifi-y  A\ex.'ir6Ktf'lapi^Ll 
Carutth),  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated  as  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josth.  xviii.  28), 
one  of  the  group  which  contains  both  Gibeon  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  named  with  Gibeath«  but  with 
out  any  copulative — **  Gibeath,  Kiijath,"  a  drcttm* 
stance  which,  in  the  absence  ct  any  further  men< 
tion  of  the  place,  has  given  rise  .t)  several  explana< 
tions.  (1,)  That  of  Eusebius  in  the  OnomnMtron 
{Kapid9)f  that  it  was  under  the  piotection  of  (liberh 
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to  l>e  a  nipHj  suppotsiition.  f'i.)  That  tif  Scliwarx 
ftnd  otfiers,  that  the  two  mme*  form  the  title  of 
ooe  fianf.f  **  (jibeath-Kirjuth**  (the  hill-town). 
A^in^t  til  11  is  the  fact  that  the  towns  in  th\& 
^up  are  summed  up  as  14;  but  the  ohjeclion  luu 
not  ranch  force,  aod  tlieie  arc  »ev<enU  CDiisidenition5 
in  favour  of  th«  view,  [See  OiBE a  I'H,  G896.]  But 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  th«»e  two 
luimcs  or  not,  there  seems  &  strong  probability  that 
Kiijatli  U  identical  with  Uie  bett«r- known  phice 
KitaATH-JicAJUJi,  ftnd  that  the  latter  imii  of  the 
imme  has  h^Gk  omitted  by  copyists  at  tome  very 
caily  period*  Such  an  omiaion  wouU  be  very 
likely  to  uhse  from  thu  fact  that  tli«!  word  for 
**  mtj«,**  whidi  in  Hdrew  follows  Kirjath,  n  al- 
iDcwt  ididiiical  with  JeoritD  ;*  uiid  that  it  ha.s  arisen 
wc  have  the  te<timouy  of  the  LXX.  in  both  MSS. 
( lh«  Al«x.  rno^t  rompltte),  as  well  ad  of  »«Jtne  Hebrew 
MSsS.  KtUI  e^iRtiDg  (Daridion,  ITeftr,  7>xf,  ad  hie.). 
In  addition,  it  may  be  aaked  why  Kirjath  should  bo 
in  \ht  "  uonstruct  state  "  if  no  word  follows  it  t« 
be  in  construction  with?  In  that  case  it  would  tfe 
Khiah,  True,  KiiJAth-jearim  is  entimcmie<i  na  a 
city  of  Judali  ^  (Jo«h.  xv.  2,  GO,  xviii.  U),  but  so 
*!'«  ficveral  towns  which  were  Simeoti'i  and  Don's, 
aud  it  IB  not  to  be  iuppoeed  tlwt  tbeae  pbcee  never 
dumged  bonds.  [G.J 

KIEJATIIAIM  (D^npp).  the  name  of  two 
cities  of  ajideut  ralestine, 

1.  (Kapta&dfi^  (in  Num.)*  Kafia9alfi\  C(iria- 
thaim,)  On  the  ea*t  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  Ute 
ptaoe*  which  wei'e  token  p^nicadon  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Reubeuitesr  uk!  hftd  fre&h  names  conferred  on 
them  (Num.  iiiii.  37,  and  see  38).  Here  it  ia 
nietttiouir^  between  Elealeh,  Nebo,  and  Bftal-roooi^ 
the  tjrbt  and  last  of  which  ar«  known  with  some 
tola«bIe  di^ee  of  ceilointy.  But  on  its  ueit 
ccctiireuoe  (Jotdi.  xii.  19)  the  Mime  order  of  men« 
tiou  is  not  maintained,  and  it  appears  in  company 
with  MkJ'HAATH  aiwi  SiauAtt.  of  whidi  at  present 
nothing  ia  known.  It  is  possibly  tlie  same  phc^ 
a^  that  which  gare  its  name  to  the  andent  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  though  this  is  mere  oonjecture.  It 
eiiEted  in  tlie  time  of  Jerenmh  (xlviii.  1,  23 1  and 
Eaekid  (%xv.  9^ — iu  these  three  passa^i^  the  A,  V. 
gives  the  name  KmiATfiAiM).  Both  these  prophets 
tndndc  it  in  their  denunciation)!  against  Moab,  in 
wkn«e  hands  it  then  was,  prominent  among  the 
cities  whidi  were  **  iXvt  glory  of  the  country" 
(Kx.  xiY.  9). 

By  EuiebiUB  it  appeias  to  Iiare  l*cen  well  known. 
Re  dtscribes  it  {Onom.  Kopiatfifi/i)  oa  a  village 
entirely  of  Christians,  10  miles  wi«t  of  Metlclv*^ 
**  close  to  the  Boris  **  iiwl  rhtf  Sdaiif),  Burckhoi^t 
(p.  3H7,  July  13)  when  at  Madelta  (Medeba)  was 


•  The  text  now  stands  D^  TV^  i  in  the 
abox'c  Tiew  it  originally  stood  D^IJ?  D*"^^  D^l^' 

^  It  is  as  well  to  obflcrve,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  yet  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  faict,  that  on 
iMth  ocieaaloni  of  its  being  attributed  to  Juduh,  it  is 
eaUed  by  another  name, — "KiiuATn-OAAi,  which  la 
Kiijath-ji'drlin," 

*  This  muUnK  of  the  LXX.  snirgcsts  that  the  dual 
liennination  "aim"  may  have  been  a  later  accom- 
aiodiitiun  of  the  name  to  Hebrew  forms^  as  was  pos- 
sibly the  case  with  JcnuhaUim  (voL  L  9B2a],  It  is 
suppon^  by  the  Hebrew  teat :  cf.  Es.  xxr.  0,  and 

tiM  VAt.   UtX.  of  Jor.  XlTili.  I.       [KiaXATUAtH.] 

"  ThPre  is  wme  iincertaiAty  about  Bqrcl(harflt*B 
Wttlt  M  this  ptirt     In  ofder  to  see  Mmtttba,  ulUc^  Is 


shewn  on  the  mapa  as  nearly  B.  of  ITssMis,  he  Igfi 
ihe  ffreat  rood  at  the  latter  place,  and  went  througrb 
i^'s&oHl,  etSomeh^  and  other  plac«s  which  are  thewo 
as  on  the  road  eastward,  in  an  entirely  difTcrFBt 
dtreetion  trmn  Maddta^  and  then  after  $  homrt, 
without  noting  any  change  of  direction,  be  arrirvi 
at  Mad*'hnt  which  appears  from  the  maps  be  be  only 
abont  IJ^  hour  from  HeshdH, 

•  The  fullowinf;  i»  the  fiiil  synonym  of  this  Torgnin 
for  Klrjttthttini : — "  And  the  city  of  two  Ftr«<!ts  psTed 
with  marble,  the  same  is  Beretha"  (KEJ^Taj*  Tlkla 
is  almost  Identical  with  the  rendering  given  in  the 
same  Tarsum  on  Nam.  x&ii.  30,  for  Kirjath-Husaoit^. 
Con  Beresha  contuin  an  allnskm  to  G«taa»,  1M 
nkodcm /croai '^ 
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told  by  his  guide*"  of  a  phice,  <^  Tfijm^  about  lulf  At 
hour  {\^  mile  £lugljj«h,  or  baj^ly  2  miles  Komnc) 
therelrom,  which  he  suggests  #as  tdentiisil  witb 
Kignthaim.  This  tb  supported  by  Ge^iuius  (see 
his  notes  on  Buit^khardt  in  the  Germ  tranid* 
p.  1063 1,  who  pfb34s  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  dis- 
tance by  saying  that  Ru^bins's  measuretnents  Arc 
fvldom  accuiate.  Seetr«n  nbo  names  half  on  hour 
as  tlie  dbuince  {Uciim,  1.  408), 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  eridenoi  for 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  not  veiy  convincing,  nod 
ajipears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  ^imikrity  in  sound 
between  the  termination  of  Kiijathaim  and  the 
name  of  et-Teym,  In  the  time  of  Kuwrlius  tlie 
name  was  Karias — having  ret^Uned,  ai  woiJi  be 
etpw:ted,  the  tii^t  and  chief  part  of  tlie  word. 
Porter  (ffdbook,  300)  pttMiounces  coojfrdently  for 
Kurriyatt  under  the  southeru  sidt  otJcbcl  AttaruM, 
as  being  identfcul  il:»oth  vrith  Kiijtithnim  and  Ktijiitth- 
Huzoth ;  but  he  adlnccs  no  arguments  to  sufqiort 
of  his  conclusion,  which  is  entirrly  at  Tariauoi 
with  Eosebius;  while  the  name,  or  a  similsr  one 
(see  Keiuoth,  Kirioth,  in  addition  to  tho«e  naroed 
already),  having  been  a  common  one  east  of'  i1m 
Jordan,  as  it  still  is  (witness  iTurei^cA,  Kw^iyetfrn^ 
kc.)t  Kuttn'yat  may  he  the  repreBcutatire  of 
other  place. 

What  was  the  *^  Bans  **  whidi  ^lusebJtts  piMS  i 
so  dose  to  Kirjathaim  It  Was  it  a  palace  or  fortran 
Cn*T3,  B^ptf),  or  is  it  merely  the  oorraptiao  of  a 
name?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  slightly  in  aooon^ 
auce  with  Bereithn,  the  rending  of  the  Taf^M 
Pseudojon*  at  Num.  joxii.  37.*  But  where  to  liiid 
Beitsha  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  rilkgv 
named  B^ttmn  is  marked  in  the  map»  of  RobinMll 
(1856)  and  Vsn  de  Velde,  but  about  9  mild*  onl 
of  ffeshan,  and  thei^fore  not  in  a  suitable  po«itMii. 

2,  (^  Kapm9atfi,)  A  town  in  Naphtali  nol 
mentioned  in  the  original  li«ts  of  the  pnasesainii 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  bnt 
inseiletl  in  tlte  IL^t  of  cities  given  to  the  CiersbGnite 
Levites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of  Kahtak  ta 
the  pnrallel  catalogue,  Koitan  being  probably  only  • 
contmdiion  ther^f.  [G»J 

KmjATH-AR'BA  ^yn-|K  p,  and  once,  Neh. 
xi.  25,  'KH  'pi  wdkts*ApB6Kj  w.  *Apj4&;  Ales. 
*Apfii  and  'Ap^od ;  {j  Ka^'i()ap3<(fc  ;  KaptalOitf^ 
3oK<fe^(p<  ^^^  ^^^  KapioB^i  *L^tp ;  Ales.  Ka^tmp- 
B^K  4r<Kpfpt  Cifitas  Arbee^  Oirittt-Arh€)y  an  early 
name  of  the  city  which  after  the  coui]uesi  ts  geeiew 
rally  known  aa  Hebrou  (Josh.  li?.  13 ;  Judg.  i, 
10).  Possibly,  however,  not  Kiijalh-orba,  but 
)f AKae,  was  its  eoiliest  appelUliou  (Gen.  xsxt« 
27),  though  the  latter  nam^  tniiv  have  been  lhc!l 
of  the  sacred  grove  near  the  town,  whkh  would 
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QearioBally  tnuisier  its  title  to  the  whole  spot. 
[Mamke.] 

The  identity  of  Kiijath-Arba  with  Hebron  is 
■omtiuitly  asserted  (Gen.  uiii.  2,  zxzt.  27 ;  Josh. 
nr.  15,  XT-  13,  M,  xx.  7,  xxi.  !!),•  the  only  men- 
tiOD  of  it  without  that  qnalitication  being,  as  b 
aocnewhat  remarkable,  after  the  return  from  the 
captiTitj  (Neh.  xi.  25),  a  date  so  late  that  we 
mizhi  naturally  have  supposed  the  aboriginal  name 
Would  hAve  become  extinct.  But  it  lasted  far 
lor-cer  than  that,  for  when  Sir  John  Maundeville 
'*i^ite«l  the  place  (dr.  1322)  he  found  that  "the 
Sa:-aceBs  call  the  place  in  their  language  Karicarba, 
b<it  the  Jews  call  it  Arbotha"  {Early  Drav,  161). 
Thus  too  in  Jerome's  time  would  Debir  seem  to 
hare  been  still  called  by  its  original  title,  Kirjath- 
5^phiT.  So  imposfible  does  it  appear  to  extinguish 
the  name  originally  bestowed  on  a  place  I  ^ 

The  significatioa  of  Kiijath'Arba  is,  to  say  the 
'.•a»t,  doubtful.  In  favour  of  its  being  derived 
fn>m  Mxne  aodent  hero  is  the  statement  that  *'  Arba 
was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv. 
1  .'i )— the  «*  fiither  of  Anak  "  (zzi.  1 1 ).  Against  it 
Hie  (a)  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  in  the 
lint  of  these  two  passages,  where  the  term  Adam 
(TISn  D*IKn)— usually  employed  for  the  species, 
the  human  rsce— is  used  instead  of  /sA,  which 
oimmonly  denotes  an  individual.  (6)  The  con- 
ftivkration  that  the  term  *'  &ther  **  is  a  metaphor  fre- 
qnently  emirioycd  in  the  Bible— as  in  other  Oriental 
writing*— for  an  originator  or  author,  whether  of 
a  town  or  a  quality,  quite  as  often  as  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  LXX.  certainly  so  understood  boih 
tLe  passages  in  Joshua,  since  they  have  in  each 
inrrp^^'^f^f  "  nwther-dty."  (c)  The  constant 
tendency  to  pcrsoniHcation  so  &miliar  to  students 
•f  the  topographical  philology  of  other  countries 
than  Pakatioe,  and  which  in  the  present  case  must 
k.ir«  had  some  centuries  in  which  to  exercise  its 
Aif^utTMX.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  Hebron  itself  is 
}  rstiuilMd  (ii.  42)  as  the  son  of  Mareshah,  a  neigh- 
hMiring  town,  and  the  &ther  of  Tappuah  and 
other  (ilaces  in  the  same  locality;  and  the  same 
tt.:njf  occurs  with  Beth-zur  (ver.  45),  Zioh  (42), 
Matlimaimah  and  Gibea  (49),  &c,  &c.  (d)  On  more 
than  one  occa>ion  (Gen.  xxxv.  27  ;  Josh.  xv.  13; 
Nrti.  xi.  2.>)  the  name  Arba  has  the  definite  article 
f>r^ix«^  to  it.  This  is  very  rai-ely,  if  ever,  the 
C9t^  with  the  name  of  a  man  (see  Kelond,  Pa/. 
7 J 4..  ie)  With  the  exception  of  the  Ir^Darid— 
the  c:ty  of  iXivid,  Zi«m — the  writer  does  not  recal 
xT.j  city  of  Palestine  named  after  a  man.  Neither 
Ji  >hua,  Caleb,  Solomon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
berod  or  kings  of  Ismel,  conferred  their  n.'unes  on 
places:  ntMther  did  Oi;,  Jabin,  or  other  Canaanite 
Ifaiers.  The  "  city  of  Sihon,"  for  Heshbon  (Num. 
111.  27 \  is  hardly  an  exception,  for  it  occurs  in  a 
very  fervid  burst  of  poetry,  dillering  entirely  from 
the  meittt*r-of-£ict  documetits  we  are  now  considering, 
/  ■  Tb^  jrciicral  consent  of  the  Jewish  writers  in  a 
J.derent  interpretation  is  itself  a  strong  argument 
arunst  the  personality  of  Arba,  however  absurd 

•  In  Gen.  xxxv.  27,  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  city  of 
ArWh;**  in  Josh.  xv.  13,  and  xxL  11,  **thc  city  of 
Arba." 

*  A  earioQf  parallel  to  thi.«  tenacity  is  found  in  our 
mwn  f^nntry.  where  many  a  villoKe  is  otill  known  to 
iu  rosuc  tnhskbitants  by  the  identical  name  by  which 
H  u  in-cr&bftl  in  l>umcMiay  Book,  while  they  arc- 
icSiusUy  oaaware  of  the  later  name  by  which  the 
sUae  hA#  been  currently  known  in  maps  and  docu- 
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(according  to  our  ideas)  may  be  their  ways  of  aiK 
<x)unting  for  that  iuterpi-etation.  They  take  Arba 
to  be  tJie  Hebrew  word  for  **  four,**  and  Kirjath- 
Arba  therefore  to  be  the  "  city  of  four;"  and  thia 
they  explain  as  referring  to  four  great  saiutf  "vbo 
were  buried  there — Abraham,  Iiaac,  Jacob,  and 
Adam — whose  buiial  there  they  prove  by  the  words 
Ldready  quoted  from  Josh.  xiv.  15  {Beresh.  rabba^ 
quoted  by  Beer,  Leben  Abrahama,  189,  and  by 
Keil,  ad  he. ;  Bochart,  Phaleg^  iv.  34,  &c.).  In 
this  explanation  Jerome  constantly  concurs,  not 
only  in  commentaries  (as  Quaest.  in  (i0ntfsun,xxiii. 
2;  Comm,  in  Matt,  xjvii.;  Epit,  Paulae,  §11; 
Oncmatt,  "  Arboch"  and  **  C^ariatharbe,"  &c.),  but 
jdso  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  at  this  passage — 
Adam  maximiu  ibi  inter  Enacim  situs  est.  With 
this  too  agrees  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  w^Xci  rwr 
rerrdpwp  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27).  It  is  also 
adoptf^i  by  Bochart  {Chanaan,  i.  1),  in  whose 
opinion  the  *<four"  are  Anak,  Ahiman,  Sheshai» 
ind  Talmai. 

The  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  pro- 
bably is,  that  Arba  was  neither  a  man  nor  a 
numeral,  but  that  (as  we  have  so  often  had  ooca- 
noa  to  remaric  in  similar  cases)  it  was  an  archaic 
Canaanite  naine,  most  likely  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion or  nature  of  the  place,  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted,  and  tlien  explained  in  their  own  fashion. 
[See  Jeoar-sahadutiia,  &c.] 

In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  (both  MSB.)  insert 
If  itrriy  iv  r^  icoiAwfiaTi;  and  in  xxxv.  27  they 
render  K.  Arba  by  tts  v6Kiy  rov  wcSfev.  In  tlie 
former  of  these  the  addition  may  be  an  explanation 
of  the  subsequent  words,  **  in  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
— ^the  explanation  having  slipped  into  the  text  in 
its  wrong  place.  Its  occurrence  in  both  MSS. 
shows  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Samaritan  Codex  and  Version.  In  xxxv.  27  wcSfoy 
may  have  arisen  from  the  translators  reading  nUl^ 

for  ya-w.  {G.y 

KIR'JATH-A'RIM  (DnXTp-.  f^i<^^cLpif^  i 
Alex.  KapiaBiaptifi :  Cariathiarim)^  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  Kirjath-jearim,  which  occurs 
only  in  Exr.  ii.  25.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Nehemiah  the  name  is  in  its  usual  form,  and  in 
Esdras  it  is  Kiriatiiiarius.  [G.] 

KIR'JATH-BA'AL  (W'j?  =  town  of  Baal; 
KapiiL$  Bda\:  Cariathbaal)^  an  alternative  name 
of  Uje  place  usually  called  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh,  xv 
60,  xviii.  14),  but'also  Baalah,  and  ouce  Baali> 
OF-Jt'DAli.  These  names  doubtless  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  Uiis  spot  before 
the  conquest.  They  were  still  attached  ^o  it  con- 
siderably later,  for  they  alone  are  uf^,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  (probably)  newly-bestowed  name 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  descnptiou  :i  the  removal 
of  the  ark  thence  (2  Sam.  vi.).  [G.] 

KIR'JATH-HUZOTH  (rtvn'p:  wi\*a 
hraCXtuy :  urbs  qnae  in  extremis  regnt  ej*is  fni' 
bus  erat),   a   place   to   which  Ikdak  accompiuiied 


ments,  and  in  the  i^neral  lanfniuffG  of  all  but  their 
own  cloi*!*  for  ccntuncs.  If  thi^  is  the  case  with  Kir- 
jath-Arba  and  Hebron,  the  occurrence  of  the  formei 
in  Nehemiah,  noticed  above,  is  eawly  understood. 
It  was  Kiniply  the  effort  of  the  original  name  to  us* 
hert  itM  rights  and  asMume  its  position,  as  Hoon  as  the 
temporary  abwncc  of  the  Isracliton  at  Babylon  had 
left  the  Canoaniie  rustics  to  thcniselTCi. 


KBLTATH-JEAilEVl 

HaI{Usiii  imiiiediateiy  aiUii  \ia  amT>l  to  Moafa 
I  Num.  zjdi.  39),  uid  which  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned, h  appeon  to  have  lain  between  the  Aft2fOK 
(  Wadt^  Mojeb)  and  Bahqth-Baal  (comp.  rer,  36 
tnd  41),  probably  north  of  the  form<!r,  EJoce  there 
u  eome,  though  only  shght^  ground  foi  supposing 
that  Batnoth-Baal  lay  betweea  Diboa  nnd  Beth- 
boftl-metm  (we  Joeh.  xiii.  17).  The  putage  (Kum. 
cxii.  39)  fft  ob«ciii'e  in  every  way.  It  is  not  obriouft 
why  sacrifioe*  should  hAve  beca  otfered  there,  or 
how,  wheo  BahiAin  aooompaniad  B&lak  thither, 
Bnlfik  could  hare  ***eiit"  thence  to  liim  aad  to  the 
pi-ifioes  who  weiY  with  him  (40), 

No  tittoe  of  the  uaine  has  bi.'en  discovered  in  lAter 
tiroes,  it  ia  usually  inteipreted  to  mean  *'city  cf 
street^**  fiiom  the  Hebrew  word  jMn,  chuU^  which 
has  Botuetiiiies  tliia  meuiiiig  (Gescnius,  77i^.  456<i ; 
timrgid  of  A.  V. ;  and  bo  Luthtir,  dig  Gassmstctdt ; 
so  also  the  Veneto-Greek)  ;  bat  Jerome^  iu  the 
V'atgate,  has  adopted  another  signification  of  the 
root.  The  LXX,  teem  to  have  re&d  nil^R,  "  vil- 
biges/'  the  word  which  they  osimlly  reudifr  by 
iraitKutf  and  which  is  also  the  residing  of  the 
Te^chito.  The  Samaritun  Codex  and  Version,  the 
tbrmer  by  it6  reading  Jllt^n,  **  vi«on-%"  aivl  the 
bitter,  *tT,  **  roysteries/*  seem  to  &vour  the  idea — 
which  is  perhiifis  the  explanation  of  the  sacrifices 
there — that  Kiijath-Chutzijth  was  a  pUce  of  sacred 
or  oracular  reputation.  The  Tajpim  Pseudojon. 
gives  it  jyi  "  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  the  dty 
of  Sihon,  ih^  same  is  fiirosa,''  apparently  identjfyLDg 
it  with  iurpthmm  (see  note  to  p,  406),  [<j,] 

KTB'JATH-JEA'RBI  (Dnj?)  'p:  x<JXit*lapi/t 
iod  *\apy^  KofiaBiapifAy  and  once  w6?ns  KapiaS- 
laftlfi. ;  Aiei.  the  sime*  excepting  the  termination 
tlfA  ;  Ju*cph-  Ko^iaB idpifia:  C'lritithiarim)^  a  city 
which  playt'il  n  nut  uniinfNirtnnt  port  in  the  history 
of  the  Choseu  People,  We  iirst  encounter  it  as  one 
of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibecuite^ji  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it 
neit  occur*  ,v  one  ot'  the  landmarkK  of  the  northeni 
bouudaiy  of  Jdddh  (xv.  9),  and  as  tlxc  point  at 
Vrhich  the  wettem  and  southern  bounduries  of  Ben- 
iamia  coindded  /xviii.  14,  15);  aiid  iu  tiie  two 
last  piksages  we  hnd  that  it  boR>  another,  perha[x!> 
earlier,  mune — tbu  of  ti»e  great  Canatmite  deity 
Baal,  namely  Baal  ah  *  and  KirfJATH-BAAL.  It  is 
included  among  the  towns  of  Jndah  (xr.  HO),  and 
there  ia  some  rtstmu  for  believiag  that  uuder  the 
ihortened  form  of  Kje-Iath  it  is  uW  namc(i  among 
those  of  Benjamin^  ivs  might  ahiio«t  be  expected 
hvia  tlie  position  it  iH.t:upiod  oa  the  oou£iue<ii  of 
each,  ^ome  coniiideraiiotis  beftrin^  on  this  will  be 
found  luider  KiK-TATit  and  GfBKA.il.  It  is  included 
in  the  g^meaJogies  of  .Kidah  'I  Chr.  ii.  50*  52)  as 
founds  by,  or  de^.vndtNJ  frf.m,  SitOBAL,  the  son  of 
Cidebben-llur,  and  as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out 
the  colonics  of  the  Ithrites,  Puhites,  Shumathitcs^ 
and  Brlishiaites,  and  tlio^  of  Zoi'fth  nod  EshttoL 
"  Behind  Kiijath-jmnm "  tlie  hand  of  Dianites 
pjtdied  their  camp  Ijefore  tbdr  expedition  to  Mount 
tlphraim  and  Loi^hf  leaving  their  name  attached 
to  the  spot  for  bmg  after  (Judg.  xriiL  12)« 
[U^nANKif  DAVS]    Hitherto,   beyond   the    early 

•  In  1  Clii'.  xiiJ.  a,  the  Vttl|fate  kj«  tsoUit  Onriath- 
iarim  for  the  DoaUh  of  the  Hebrew  teikt. 

*  Kirjalh-Jearifn  hi  not  stated  to  have  beeji  allotted 
lo  i>ie  I>evite*,  Init  it  U  ditBcult  to  nupiKxie  tbul  Abi- 
saUab  and  Eleaaar  were  not  Levltesi.  ThLit  quetitiou, 
and  dve  fgrr4f  oftbe  word  rendered  **  Sstflttified  "  (vli, 
I),  will  ^  Rouoed  under  Lavins.    On  tbt'  other  hund 
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sanctity  imiilled  in  its  beiu-ing  the  muue  of  BaJ 
there  is  nothing  remArkabk  in  KirjaCh-Jiiirim. 
was  no  doabt  this  repQiation  for  sanctity  which 
made  the  people  of  Beth-«h«]nesh  appeal  to  iti  i 
hahitauis  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehom 
which  was  bringing  such  cakmities  on  their 
tutored  inexpeneoce.  From  their  place  ta  tbf 
valley  they  looked  anxionsly  for  some  cmtBeDcc, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  tho^  days^  t^houtd 
be  the  appropmte  seat  for  to  powerful  a  iJujty— 
"*  Who  is  able  to  stiind  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
this  holy  God,  and  to  whom  shall  He  (or,  LXX., 
the  ark  of  Johovah)  go  up  from  m  ? "  **  Aui 
they  sent  to  the  inkibitAUt^  of  Kiijath-jeaiim,  i 
ing,  tlie  Philistines  have  brought  back  the  arkl 
Jehovah,  come  ye  doicn  4iid  /<fcA  U  up  ta  ] 
(1  Sam,  vi.  20,  21).  .n  tnis  high-pla 
hill  •*  (nyaJH) — under  the  charge  of  Eleaaar, 
of  Abioiidnb,^  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  yean 
(vii.  2),  during  which  period  the  spot  becsiine  ihi 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts,  anxiotu  to  offer 
wcrihces  and  perform  vows  to  Jehovah  (Jotcpli. 
Ant,  vi.  2,  §1 ).  At  the  close  of  that  Ume  Kig*tl>- 
Jeartm  lost  its  sacred  treasui-e,  on  its  rcmoTai  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Giltitt 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6;  2  Chr.  i.  4 ;  2  >«uii.  vi.  S; 
&c.)«  It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  hi 
the  account  of  this  transaction  the  ancient  sod 
heathen  name  Boal  is  retained.  In  fad.,  iu  2  Soim. 
vi.  2 — pitjbably  the  original  statement— tlie  name 
Baale  is  u^ed  without  any  explountion,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Kirjatii«jeanm.  In  the  aJ1a»i«ci 
to  this  tmusaciion  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  the  name  is 
obscurely  indicated  as  the  "wood" — y*T<jr,  the 
n:>ot  of  Kii  jath-;>arlm.  We  are  further  told  that 
its  people,  with  those  of  Chephlmh  and  Beeroth, 
7411  in  number,  retunicd  from  captivity  (Keh.  viu 
29  \  and  see  Exm  ii.  25,  where  the  name  is 
K-ARIM,  and  1  Ksdr.  v.  19,  Kiihathiarifv^ 
We  ali*o  hear  of  a  prophet  UlliJAll-beu-Sfaemaiah« 
A  native  of  the  place,  who  enforced  the  w&mitigt 
of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  muixiered  by  Jehotakiift 
( Jer.  xxvi.  20,  Ac),  but  of  the  place  we  know  nothint 
beyond  what  has  been  already  said.  A  tniditioii  ■ 
UHTitioned  by  Adrichomius  {De^cr,  T.  S.  Dfcu. 
§17),  though  without  stating  his  authority,  that 
it  wits  the  native  place  of  *■*  Zechainah,  son  o( 
Jehoiada,  who  wu£  slain  between  the  altar  and  tbe 
Temple/' « 

To  Eusebias  «od  Jerome  {Onom,  Camthiariai) 
it  nppeai^  to  have  been  well  hiown^  They  deacrfbi 
it  a*i  a  village  at  the  ninth  (or,  s.  e.  "Baal,"  teuth^ 
mile  between  Jeruwilem  and  Diospolis  ""Lydla^ 
With  thii  description,  and  the  former  of  these  tw* 
distances  agrees  Pn)copius  (see  Reland,  503).  It 
vff\A  I'cserved  for  Br.  Kobinson  {B.  R.  ti.  11)  t# 
discover  that  the$e  requirements  are  eukcUj  lul- 
tillfid  in  the  modem  villARt  of  Kuriet-^i-KmA-^ 
now  usually  known  as  AbA  Gosh,  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was-^-^t  the  easteoi  end 
of  the  Witdy  Aty,  oci  the  road  from  Jaflii  to  Jeru- 
salem. And,  indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Eu«ebii» 
oontained  the  only  conditions  to  be  met,  the  idcMti- 
tication  would  be  cmiain.    It  docs  not,  bowwer  9^ 

it  is  remarkable  that  Betb>«hemeth,  from  wbS«b  tkm 
Ark  was  sent  away,  was  a  dty  of  the  prieeta. 

'  The  men  lion  of  KapiaBiaptu^  {Alex,  gapmfti^^j 
in  thcf  LXX.  of  Jo«h.  ill.  IU,  poadhly  proceeds  frviil 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  fCirjath-Adam,  **the  cil/ 
Adam/*  as  tuis  been  pointed  out  nnder  Adam,  vol  L 
2U  b. 
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irell  a^ree  vith  the  requirements  of  1  Sam.  vi. 
The  dbtanoe  from  Bethahemesh  {Ain  Shcms)  is  con- 
»imble^-«ot  lew  than  10  miles — through  a  rerj 
imcren  oouatrj,  whh  no  appearance  of  any  road 
rner  haring  e^sted  (Rob.  iii.  157).  Neither  is  it 
rl  all  io  pruimitf  to  Bethlehem  (Ephratah),  which 
would  seem  to  be  implied  in  Ps.  cxuii.  6 ;  though 
this  Utter  paauge  is  very  obscure.  Williams  {Holy 
City)  CDdearours  to  identify  Kirjath-jearim  with 
Ikir-^i-Hatca,  cast  of  J  m  Skgnu,  But  this,  though 
Mtfidcntly  near  the  latter  place,  does  not  answer  to 
the  other  conditions.  We  may  therefore,  for  the 
freMDt,  consider  KurieUel^Enab  as  the  representa- 
tiTe  ot  Kirjath-jearim. 

The  modem  name,  differing  from  the  ancient  only 
ki  its  latter  portion,  signifies  the  **  city  of  erapes ; ' 
the  ancient  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew,  Um  **  city 
•f  fonsts."  Such  interpretations  of  these  very 
actique  names  must  be  received  with  great  caution 
•o  account  of  the  tendoicy  which  exists  universally 
to  alter  the  names  of  places  and  persons  so  that 
they  shall  contain  a  meaning  in  the  lacguage  of 
the  country.  In  the  present  case  we  have  the  play 
ciu  the  name  in  Ps.  cuxii.  6,  already  noticed,  the 
authority  of  Jerome  {Comm,  m  Is.  xzix.  1),  who 
renden  it  villa  8ilc<trum,  and  the  testimony  of  a 
a  reoeot  tmveller  (Tobler,  Driite  Wandenmg,  178. 
187),  who  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the 
ridge  probably  answering  to  MOUNT  Jearim,  states 
that,  **  for  real  genuine  {ecJites)  woods,  so  thick  and 
so  «olitarT,  he  had  seen  nothing  like  them  since  he 
leA  llennany." 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  if  any  separate  or  defi- 
nite eminence  answering  to  the  hill  or  high-place 
en  which  the  ark  was  deposited  is  recognisable  at 
iLurigt-^Emtb.  [G.] 

KIB'JATH-SAN'NAH  (ndD  'i?:  ir^Xir  ypofi- 
adrtHt:  Cariathtennd),  a  name  which  occun  once 
•oly  .Josh.  zv.  49),  as  another,  and  probably  an  ear- 
lier, appelLition  for  Dkuir,  an  important  place  iu 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron,  and 
which  al!«o  bore  the  name  of  Kirjath-Sei'HER. 
Whence  the  name  is  derived  we  have  no  clue,  aiid 
Its  meaning  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  oonjoo- 
t  ires  (:«ee  Keil,  Josua,  on  x.  40  ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  i. 
oj4  note ).  That  of  Geseuius  ( Thes.  962)  is,  that 
s>Eiui.iA  is  a  contraction  of  8€tnsannah  =  a  palm- 
t.-:uich«  and  thus  that  Kirjath-sannah  is  the  "  city 
«:  falm.«.*'  But  this,  though  adopted  by  Stanley 
{c^.  ^  P,  161,  524),  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
paints  were  not  trees  of  the  mountain  district,  where 
kirjath-aamiah  was  situated,  but  of  the  valleys 
uv  4-  /'.  145). 

It  will  be  okierved  that  the  LXX.  interpret  both 
this  Diuse  and  Kiijath-sepher  alike.  [G.] 

KIB'JATH-SETHEB  ("OD'i?:  in  Judg.  i. 
11.  EaptaBvtA^p  v^Air  Tpatifidrmw;  in  ver.  12, 
aid  in  Jooh.  the  rti>t  won!  is  omitted:  Cariath- 
trpi^r,  the  early  name  of  the  city  Dedir,  which 
further  had  the  name— <loubtless  also  an  eiuly  one — 
jf  KxKJATH-«ANNAH.  Kiijnth-sepher  occura  only 
in  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by  Othniel, 
vbo  caineil  thereby  the  Imnd  of  his  wife  Achi^h, 
Caleb's  daughter  (Joc^h.  zv.  15,  Iti  ;  and  in  the  exact 
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•  Taking  DeUr  to  mean  an  adytvn,  or  innermoiit 
rrcesB,   as   It  does  in   1    K.  vi.  5,   19,  Ac.   (A.  V. 


*  in  tha  Tarcum  it  is  rendered  by  ^3>(  p,  "  city 
•i  xlMCS  **  («#x«0.     t«ce  Buztorf,  Z*r.  falm.  217. 


repetition  of  the  nan-ative,  Jmlg.  i.  11.  12).  la 
this  narrative,  a  document  of  unmistakably  early 
character  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  373,  4),  it  is'  stated 
that  **  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjalh-sepher." 
lilwald  conjectui'es  that  the  new  name  was  given  it  by 
the  conquerors  on  account  of  its  retired  position  on 
the  back* — the  south  or  south-westein  slopes — of  the 
mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modem  el-Burj, 
a  few  miles  W.  of  ed-Dhoheriyeh  {Gesch.  ii.  373 
note).  But  whatever  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  place  may  be,  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  name  must  certainly  be  more  obscure.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  mean  "  city  of  book  *'  (from 
the  Hebrew  word  Sepher shook) ^  and  it  has  been 
made  the  foundation  for  theories  of  tlie  amount  of 
literary  culture  potwfssed  by  the  Canaanites  (Keii, 
Josua,  z.  39  ;  Ewald,  i.  324).  But  such  theories 
are,  to  say  the  least,  pi*emature  during  the  ezti-eme 
uncei'tainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  very  ancient 
names.^ 

The  ok!  name  would  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
existence  in  Jerome's  time,  if  we  may  understand 
his  allusion  in  the  epitaph  of  Paula  (§11),  where 
he  translates  it  vinculum  litterarwn.    [Comp.  KlR- 

JATH-ARUA.] 

KIB  OF  MOAB  (^Kto  l^p :  rh  rtTxos  T^f 
Mo»a)3^Ti8or :  m»nts  Moab)^  one  of  the  two  chief 
strongholds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  of  Moab. 
The  name  occure  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though  the  place 
is  probably  refeired  to  under  the  names  of  Kir- 
HERES,  KiR-iiARASETH,  &c.  The  due  to  its  iden- 
tification is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  whicli  for  the  above  names  htut  K313. 
Cracca,     ?|12),    Crac^  almost  identical   with  the 

name  Kcrak^  by  which  the  site  of  an  important 
dty  in  a  high  and  veiy  strong  position  at  the  S.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day.  Hie  chain 
of  evidence  for  the  identitication  of  Kcrak  with 
Kir-Moab  is  veiy  satisfactory.  Under  the  name 
of  Xap€UCfiio$a  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536  (Keland,  Pal.  533), 
by  the  geogi-aphei-s  I*tolemy  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium^ (Keland,  463,  705).  In  A.D.  1131,  under 
King  Fulco,  a  castle  was  built  there  whi'^h  became 
an  impoitoiit  station  for  the  Crusaders.  Here,  in 
A.D.  1183,  they  sustained  a  fruitless  attack  from 
Saladin  and  his  brother  (Bohaediiin,  Vit.  Sai  ch. 
25),  the  place  being  as  impi-egnable  as  it  had  bc<fn 
in  the  days  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  25).  It  was  then 
the  chief  city  of -4ra6Mi  Secitnda  or  Peiracensis  ;  it 
is  specified  as  in  the  Btlka,  and  is  distinguished 
from  **  Moab"  or  "  Kabbat,"  the  ancient  Ar-Moad, 
and  from  the  Mens  re<jal%s  (Schultens,  Iwlex 
Ge<*gr.  "  Caiacha " ;  see  also  the  ren  arks  of  Gm 
sem\xs,  Jcsaia,  517,  and  his  notes  to  vhe  Geiinan 
transl.  of  Burckhai-dt  •).  The  Crusaders  in  error 
believed  it  to  be  Peti-a,  and  that  name  is  fm{uently 
attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  William  of  Tyi^e 
and  Jacob  de  Vitiy  (see  quotations  in  Kob.  Bib. 
lies.  ii.  167).  This  error  is  perpetuated  in  the 
(ii-cek  Chui-ch  to  the  present  day;  and  the  bi.shop 
of  Petra,  whose  otiice,  as  represeiitjitive  of  the  Pa- 
tiiarch,  it  is  to  pitxluce  the  holy  tire  at  Easter  iu 
the  **  Church  of  the  Sepulchre"  at   Jerusaleic 


*  Gesenius  exprenct  it  as  follows :  *'  Ar-Mokb, 
Stadt  Moabfl  gleichiuun  iarv  oder  urbi  Mcahitarwm 
. . .  und  die  Burg  dcs  Landes  Kir-Moab**  (BarckLaril, 
Ton  Gesenius,  1064;. 
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(Stiuley,  S.  4r  p,  467),  is  in  reality  bishop  of  Kerak 
(JSeet^en,  Beisen,  ii.  358 ;  Barckh.  387). 

The  modem  Kerak  is  known  to  us  through  the 
descriptions  of  Burckhardt  (379-390),  Irby  (di. 
rii.),  Seetren  {Reisen,  i.  412,  3),  and  De  Saulcy 
{La  Mer  Morte,  i.  355,  &c.)  ;  and  these  fully  bear 
out  the  interpretation  given  above  to  the  name — 
the  •*  fortjesa,**  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"metiopolis"  (Ar)  of  the  country,  i.e.  Kabbath- 
IMcab,  the  modem  BablM.  It  lies  about  6  miles 
S.  of  the  last-named  place,  and  some  10  miles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlan«ls 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a 
titcep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  again  is  completely  inclosed 
fay  mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  It  must  have  been  from 
these  surrounding  heights  tliat  the  Israelite  slingers 
hurled  their  vollies  of  stones  afler  the  capture  of 
the  place  had  proved  impossible  (2  K.  iii.  25). 
The  town  itself  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  to  which, 
when  perfect,  there  were  but  two  enti-ances,  one  to 
the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north,  cut  or  tun- 
nelled through  the  ridge  of  the  natural  rock  below 
the  wall  for  a  length  of  100  to  120  feet.  The 
wall  is  defended  by  several  large  towers,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  buildings — on  the  south  the  castle 
or  keep,  on  the  north  the  seraglio  of  El-Melek  edh- 
Dhahir.  Between  these  two  building!  is  apparently 
a  third  exit,  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (A  map  of 
the  site  and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be 
found  in  tlie  Atlas  to  De  Saulcy,  La  Mer  Morte, 
&c.,  feuilles  8,  20).  The  ktter  shows  well  the 
way  in  which  tlie  town  is  inclosed.  The  walls,  the 
keep,  and  seraglio  are  mentioned  by  Lynch  {Report, 
May  2,  p.  19,  20),  whose  account,  though  interest- 
ing, contains  notliing  new.  The  elevation  of  the 
town  can  hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the 
sea  (Porter,  Hdbk,  60).  From  the  heights  imme- 
diately outside  it,  near  a  ruined  mosque,  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  clear  weather  of 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  413 ; 
.S<;hwara,  217).  [G.] 

KISH  (B^p :  Kit :  Cis,  Vulg.  and  A.  V., 
Acts  xiii.  21 ).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1  Sam.  x. 
21,  tliough  descended  from  Becher  accordiu'ir  to 
I  Chr.  vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  [Be- 
CiiER.]  He  was  son  of  Ner,  brother  to  Abner,  and 
father  to  King  Saul.  Gibeah  or  Gibeon  seems  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  family  from  the  time  of 
Jehiel,  otherwise  called  Abiel  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51), 
Kisli's  grandfather  ^1  Chr.  ix.  35). 

2.  Son  of  Jchid,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  ix.  36). 

3.  A  Benjamite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai, 
who  was  taken  captive  at  the  time  tliat  Jeconiah 
was  carried  to  Babylon  (Esth.  ii.  5). 

4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of  Maliii,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  His  sons  married  the  daughters  of 
his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28, 
29),  apparently  about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or 

*  Kishon  is  from  B^p,  to  be  bent,  or  tortuous; 
KUhion  frori   H^,  to  be  hard  {Tha.  1211,  1243). 

k  By  some  thi4  was-  with  the  usual  craving  to 
make  ine  name  of  a  p.w:e  moan  something — developed 
tew  X-  Twv  Kurowy  "  tOe  torrent  of  the  ivy  bushes*' 
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early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jeduthun  tLt 
singer  was  tne  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  V., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last  cited 
phice,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the  reign  ot 
Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical  houae  or  divi- 
sion, under  its  chief,  rather  than  an  individual. 
[Jeshua.]  The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  v1.  shows 
that,  though  Kish  is  called  *'  the  son  of  Mahli " 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  21),  yet  eight  generations  intei  rcned 
between  him  and  Mahli.  In  the  corrupt  text  of 
1  Chr.  XV.  the  uame  is  written  Kushaiah  at  ver.  17, 
and  for  Jeduthun  is  written  Ethan.  [Jeduxuuu.] 
At  1  Chr.  vi.  29  (44,  A.  V.)  it  is  written  Ki^ii. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Kish  may  ha*e 
passed  into  the  tiibeof  LeW  from  that  of  Benjamin, 
owing  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ot  Jerusalem,  which  might  lead  to 
intermarriages  (1  Chr.  viii.  28,  32).     [A.  C.  H.] 

KISH'I(^B^p:  Ki<ra;  Alex.  Kuffd^x  Cusi), 
a  Merarite,  and  &ther  or  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).  The  form  in  which  his 
name  appears  in  the  Vulg.  is  supported  by  22  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  17  he  is  called 
Kushaiah,  and  Kisu  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  2 1 ,  xxiv.  29. 

KISHION  (iV^i?:  Kurdy,  Alex.  Ktau^-, 
Cesion),  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary  of  the 
ti-ibe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20),  which  with  its 
suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levitcs  (xxi. 
28  ;  though  in  this  place  the  uame — identical  in 
the  original — is  incon-ectly  given  ip  the  A.  V. 
Kishon).  If  the  judgment  of  Gesenius  may  be 
accepted,  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  name 
Kishion  and  that  of  the  river  Kishon,  since  as  He^ 
brew  words  they  ai"e  deiivable  from  distinct  roots.* 
But  it  would  seem  very  questionable  how  far  so 
archaic  a  name  as  that  of  the  Kishon,  mentioned,  as  it 
is,  in  one  of  the  earliest  reconis  wr  possess  ( Judg.  v.) 
can  be  treated  as  Hebrew.  No  trac  of  the  situation 
of  Kishion  however  exists,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  soai 
to  enable  us  to  ascerbiin  whether  any  connexion  wai 
likely  to  have  existed  between  the  town  and  the  river. 

KISH'ON  ()Ve^:  1^  Kiff^y;  Alex.  ^  Kuru&w 
Cesion)f  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  (Josh, 
xxi.  28)  the  name  which  on  its  other  occurrenoe  is 
correctly  given  as  KiSHiON.  In  the  list  of  levi- 
tical cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  its  place  is  occupied  by 
Kedesh  (ver.  72). 

KISHON,  THE  RIVER  (J^tJ^j?  S^3:  i 
X^ifiiifiPovs  Kiet&y,  Kiaffwv,^  and  KcKTvy ;  Aler. 
usually  Kfiff&v :  torrcns  Cison\  a  ton-ent  or  wintet 
stream  of  central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  cf  thff 
grandest  achievements  of  Israelite  history — ihc  d»» 
feat  of  Sisera,  and  thf  destruction  of  the  pm{.het# 
of  Baal  by  Elijah. 

Unless  it  be  alluded  to  in  Jo«h.  xix.  1 1,  as  «  tl^ 
torrent  facing  Jokneam  " — and  if  Kaimdn  be  Jok« 
neam,  the  description  is  very  accurate — tlie  Kishom 
is  not  mentioned  in  describing  the  possessions  of  the 
tribes.  Indeed  its  name  occurs  only  in  connexiDii 
with  the  two  gi^eat  events  just  referred  to  (Judg. 
iv.  7,  13,  V.  21  ;•  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9 — here  inaccurately 
••Kison;**  and  1  K.  xviii.  40). 

The  Nahr  Muk&tta,  the  modem  representaiivc 


(Suidas,  «.  V.  'lafiiv),  just  OS  the  name  of  Kidioc 
(KiSpuv)  was  made  rmy  K^fipMv,  "of  the  cedars.** 

[CkDKON  ;    KlDBON.] 

*  The  term  coupled  with  the  Kisl  :fli  in  Judg.  r.  SI, 
D^tMl^rii  in  A.  V.  "  that  aneien:  I'vcr,"  has  be« 
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vi  Ihr  Ki:(hon,  is  the  drain  hj  which  the  waters 
»f  tue  plain  oi*  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  mountains 
w-iiiJi  euclotie  that  plain,  namely,  Cannel  and  the 
Simaria  raiii^e  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
liolilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa,  **  Little  Hermon  " 
<m  called),  and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find  their  way  to 
*he  Mediterranean.  Its  course  is  in  a  direction 
mirlj  due  N.W.  along  the  lower  part  of  the  plain 
Merest  the  foot  of  the  Samarian  hills,  and  close 
jeni^th  the  rery  difis  of  Carmel  (Thomson,  L.  ^  B. 
2nd  cd.  436),  breaking  through  the  hills  which 
bfparate  the  plain  of  l:itidiaelon  from  the  maritime 
plain  of  Acre,  by  a  very  narrow  pass,  beneath  the 
^mincxkoe  of  ilarathieh  or  Hartit  which  is  believed 
stiU  to  retain  a  trace  of  the  name  of  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles  (Thomson,  437).  It  has  two  principal 
brdcn:  the  first  from  Deburieh  (Daberath),  on 
Mouut  Tabor,  tha  N.E.  angle  of  the  plain;  and 
flMoaily,  from  JeMn  (Gilboa)  and  Jenin  (En- 
gao&im)  on  the  S.E.  The  rery  large  perennial 
spring  of  the  last-named  place  may  be  said  to  be  the 
arigin  of  the  remote  port  of  the  Kishon  (Thomson, 
4.'i5).  It  is  also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of 
Ltjjnny  the  stieam  from  which  is  probably  the 
■*  waten  of  Megiddo"  (Van  de  Velde,  353 ;  Porter, 
I/.mdbook,  385  ).  Daring  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
alWr  sodden  storms  of  rain  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ki«hoD  flows  with  a  very  strong  torrent;  so  strong, 
that  in  tlio  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  16, 1799, 
suoie  of  the  circumstances  of  the  defeat  of  iSisera 
were  reprcduoed,  manr  of  the  fugitive  Turks  being 
djxiwned  in  the  wady  from  IMmrieh,  which  then  in- 
a-.u4t«d  a  part  of  the  plain  (Burckhanit,  339).  At 
the  same  seasons  the  grounds  about  Lejjun  (Me- 
giddo)  where  the  principal  encounter  with  Sisera 
would  seem  to  hare  taken  phwe,  becomes  a  morass, 
impassable  for  even  single  travellers,  and  truly  de- 
structive^ for  a  huge  horde  like  his  army  (Prokesch, 
in  Kob.  ii.  364 ;  Thomsoo,  436\ 

But  like  most  of  the  so-called  **  rivers  *'  of  Pales- 
tine, the  perennial  stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
like  KiahoQ.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  its 
ii^-|«r  portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  contined  to  a 
frw  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  perennial 
portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel — the 
*-  vast  fountains  calleil  Sa'adlyehf  about  three  miles 
east  of  CKiita"  (Thomson,  435)  and  tliose.  ap- 
l^rectly  still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  (liob. 
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ii.  3G5),*  is»  bursting  forth  from  liciieath  Uic  (^aateni 
brow  of  Carmel,  and  discharging  of  themselves  **  a 
riyer  half  as  big  as  the  Isis."  It  entei-s  the  sea  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bay  of  Akka,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Chaifa  **  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed  between 
banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15  feet  high,  and  15  to  20 
yards  apaif'  (Porter,  BancU>ook,  383,  4).  Be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  town  the  shore  b  lined 
by  an  extensive  grove  of  date-palms,  one  of  tha 
finest  in  Palestine  (Van  de  Velde,  289). 

The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  slaughtei-ed  by  Elijnli  was  doubtless 
close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel  where  the  saaifioe 
had  taken  place.  This  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all 
but  certainty,  as  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  is  still  attached  of 
Kl-Mahrakay  "the  burning."  [Cakmel.]  No- 
where does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  the  mountain 
as  just  beneath  this  spot  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  324). 
It  is  about  1000  feet  above  tlie  river,  and  a  preci- 
pitous ravine  leads  directly  down,  by  which  the 
victims  were  perhaps  hurried  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  altar  ofJehovah  to  their  doom  in  the  tor- 
rent bed  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  which  finom 
this  circumstance  may  be  called  Tell  KUdSt  the  hill 
of  the  priests.  Whether  the  Kishon  contained  any 
water  at  this  time  we  are  not  told ;  that  required 
for  l*Uijah'8  sacriiice  was  in  all  probability  obtained 
from  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side  below  the 
plateau  o£  £l-Mahrakah.  [Carmel,  vol.  i.  2796.] 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present 
A'oArifu^^a  there  can  be  no  question.  Theexistenoe 
of  tlie  sites  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo  along  its  course, 
and  the  complete  agreement  of  the  ciroumstancea 
just  named  with  the  i^uirements  of  the  story  of 
Elijali,  are  sulfident  to  satisfy  us  that  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  what 
an  absence  there  is  of  any  continuous  or  traditional 
evidence  on  the  point.  By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is 
never  named,  neither  does  the  name  occur  in  the 
early  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  or  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  dismiss 
it  in  a  few  words,  and  note  only  its  origin  in  Tab^r 
{Onom.  *'  Cison  "),  or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen 
thence  (Ep,  ad  Eitstochium,  §13),  passing  by  en- 
tirely its  connexion  with  Carmel.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  Akka  and  Carmel.  He  mentions  the 
river  by  name  as  ♦*  Kachal  Kishon ;"'  but  only  in  the 


very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  interpreters.  1 .  It 
U  ukm  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that 
of  a  distinct  stieam — in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
lL«2vMt#i  ;tee  Bwhdt's  Htxapla) ;  by  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulrate,  tvrrtna  Cadumim ;  in  the  Peshito  and  Arabic 
TrrMona,  Oarmim,  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Ben- 
janua  of  Tndela,  who  speaks  of  the  river  close  to 
Acre  >,  doubtless  meaning  thereby  the  Belus)  as  the 

0*C1"Tp  SrU.  S.  As  an  epithet  of  the  KUhon  itself : 
LXX^  XtM»«»ip>*c  i^imv'^  Aqnila,  ffav<rwvMr,  perhaps 
iattudiiif  to  imply  a  scorching  wind  or  simoom  an 
•rencBpaaying  the  rising  of  the  waters  ;  Symmachus, 
«i<faMr  or  «A7wr,  perhape  alluding  to  the  swift  spring- 
.iftir  of  the  torrent  {oxyn  is  used  for  high  waves  by 
ArtRmdoras).  The  Targum,  adhering  to  the  signifi- 
cation **  ancient,**  expands  the  sentence — **  the  tor- 
Ttt.1  in  which  were  shewn  signs  and  wondera  to 
I*r*el  of  old  ;**  and  this  miracalous  torrent  a  later 
fyy.tb  tradition  (preserveil  in  the  Commentariu»  in 
C^miitrnm  Dt^orae^  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  idcn- 
ef^  wiLB  tike  Red  Sea,  the  vcene  of  the  greatost  nmr- 
vc:a  In  Israel's  history.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
9  aay^^irted  by  MendrlMohn,  (fesenius,  Ewald,  and 
4acr  emn-vt  modem  scholars.     But  is  it  not  pos- 


sible that  the  term  may  refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of 
Kedumim  —  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  disserts  — 
who  had  in  remote  antiquity  settled  on  the  Kishon  or 
one  of  its  tributary  wadys ! 

^  **  The  Kiithon,  considered,  on  account  of  ita 
quicksands,  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land" 
^Van  de  Velde,  i.  289). 

*  The  report  ot  Shaw  that  this  rpring  is  called  by 
the  people  of  the  place  Ra*  cUKuhon^  though  dis- 
missed with  contempt  by  Robinson  in  his  note,  on  the 
ground  that  the  name  K.  is  not  known  to  the  Arabs, 
has  been  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lea, 
who  recently  visited  the  spot. 

f  The  English  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  not 
to  rely  on  the  translation  of  Benjamin  contained  in 
the  edition  of  Ashcr  (Berlin,  1840).  In  the  part  of 
the  work  above  refcii<>d  to  two  serious  errora  occur. 
(1)  D^lMlp  ^rj  is  reudered  "Nahr  el  Kelb;"  mcst 
erroneously,  fo>  '.he  X.el  Kclh  (Lycos)  is  more  than  80 
miles  farther  noith.       2)    pK^p  ^m  is  rcnd(<red 


"the  river  Mukattua." 
inexact  occur  clsewhei: 
here. 


Other  renderings  ro  >esi 
which  need  tot  b*   noUJ 
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most  cursoi^  m^aiiftr.  Bnysirdu»  (dr.  lUiiX*)  de- 
•cribw  tlie  western  portion  af  th«  alnream  with  a  Ijtll« 
mort  foUnesn,  but  enlmrgw  most  on  its  upper  or 
oHtem  put,  which,  with  iht  victory  of  Bar&k,  he 
plaoGfl  iiQ  the  ea^t  of  Tttbor  aikd  Heruion,  lu  di«- 
ciiarghtg  the  water  of  those  mouutain^  into  the  Se» 
o£(hhm  {Deacr.  Temie  S.  c&p.  6,  7).  Thk  hoA 
1)«BD fhowii bf  Dr.  fvohiaiioa  (B.  R.n.  364)  to  &ilude 
to  th«  Wodfj  €t  Bireh,  which  runs  down  to  the 
J<irdjin  n  feir  mWes  nbove  Scytbojiolis,  For  the 
deiscnptions  of  inodom  tni.v«Ueks,  see  Mauaiirell 
{Earttf  JVviir.  4:HU);  Robiuson  (li.  362,  &c.,  iii. 
116»  17);  Vail  de  Wide  (324,  &c) ;  SLuiley 
;33G,  339,  853),  and  Tbomaoii  i^Land  and  Boo/:, 
chup,  xiii.).  [G.] 

»*rt),  nil  iiiA(xnnit«  moiJe  of  repj-eKatiuiT  tli*  imme 
elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V»  KlAUON 
iV».  Ixiiiii,  9  only).  An  adJitiomil  ineomtiteDC/ 
b  the  exprewioQ  **  the  brook  of  Kifion  '* — the  Wf^rd 
**  ot"  hung  redmuhuit  both  here  and  In  Juiii?.  iv, 
I",  iindT.  2L  (G.] 

KIBS.*  Kiieing;  tho  lips  by  w«y  of  afTectinmite 
laluUtiou  w<ia  not  only  permitt4Ml,  but  custoraary, 
fttnoogat  near  relntivei*  of  both  wxes,  botli  in  I'atri- 
utthal  and  iu  later  times  (Gi-u.  %xix.  U  ;  Cant, 
riii,  1).  Between  tndiridurUa  of  the  same  sex,  Bad 
m  m  Uoottod  deg;!^  between  those  of  dtlferent  icses, 
the  Jdis  on  the  dieek  ac  a  marJc  uf  inspect  or  an  act 
^f  aalatntiou  hM  at  all  times  li«en  customary  in  the 
Cast,  and  can  huxlly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even  In 
Europe.  Mention  is  mndeof  it  (1 )  between  parents 
and  children  'Gen,  xxvii.  2H,  i7,  xxx\,  '28,  53, 
ilviii.  10,  I.  I ;  Ei.  xviii.  7  ;  Unth  i.  9;  14;  2  Sam. 
xir.  33;  1  K,  lix.  2U;  Luke  jv,  20;  Tob.  vii.  6, 
X.  12):  (2)  betweifu  biotheni  or  neai'  male  relalives 
or  intimate  frieutia  (Gen,  jxix.  Kt,  tut  iii.  4,  xlv. 
15;  Ex,  iv.  27;  1  Sam.  w.  41  )j  (3|  the  same 
rmkU  of  talutatioti  between  |)ersotis  not  rcLnted,  but 
of  equal  rank,  whether  fiiemlly  or  deceitful,  k  men- 
tioued  (2  .Som.  m.  9  ;  P».  liiv.  10 ;  Frov.  urii, 
6;  Luke  rii,  45  (1st  claus*;),  xiii.  48;  Acta  ir, 
37 )  I  C4)  as  a  mark  of  real  oi-  ntfect^  ooadeaoeosfoa 
(2  Sam.  XT.  5,  xiz.  39):  (5)  ivsjiect  from  an  in- 
ferior (Luke  rii,  38,  45,  and  perhaps  viii.  44). 

In  the  Chriiitian  Church  the  kis*  of  charity  wn* 
pmetised  not  only  as  a  frieudly  KalittAtion,  but  ta 
ma  act  aymbolicsl  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16;  I  Cor,  xvi.  20;  2  Con  xiii.  12; 
1  TheM.  V.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  waa  embodied 
in  the  ttHy  Chriatiaa  ofMcea,  and  luis  been  coti- 
tiaoed  m  tome  of  those  now  iii  use  i  Apat,  Const  it. 
ii.  57.  riii.  U ;  Juirt.  Marl.  ApoL  L  65 ;  Palmer, 
On  Lit,  ii,  102,  and  note  from  Du  Caiige ;  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xii.  C;  iv.  ^5,  vol.  iv.  49, 
b.  ii,  c.  xi.  §10,  vol.  i.  ICl,  b.  ii.  c.  xix.  §17,  voL 
i.  272,  b.  ir.  c.  n,  §14,  vol.  i.  526.  b.  oii.  c.  iii. 
§6,  vol.  Til.  316;  se*  al«o  Cod,  Just,  F,  Tii,  iii. 
10,  de  Btm,  atUe  Kupt. ;  Brande,  Pop.  Anti*},  ii. 
87). 

BeCwBta  pemnu  of  unequal  rank,  the  kiss,  as  a 
mark  other  of  condeioeasiou  on  the  one  hand,  or 
©f  respect  od  the  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  aur- 
Tire  in  Europe  except  in  the  casi»  of  royal  per- 
Sfoages.  In  the  Eimi  it  hafi  bei>n  coatinn'ed  with 
little  diminution  to  the  present  day.     The  andetit 

•  I.  r#r*.  p^Z  ;  LXX.  and  N.  T.  **Aft-,  «*ro' 
4*Ww:  wwwior,'  rf<HWr«for,  I.  Sttbi,  np^^3.  the 
BOtion  bvinif  of  ext«n«ian.  or  poMiblr  from  the  *oimdi 
QeMTU  p.  911  '  LX.K.  and  N.  T,  ^oif,iAM  ;  ptmiitm. 
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Persiaii  ct).<itoin  amoi^  rebtirea  tt  menthsDoJ  bj 
Xaoophoti  iCiftop.  \,  4,  §27),  *iirl  among  inftrion 
towards  auperioi^,  whose  feet  and  ha&ds  they  I 


tarpi     J 
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(i6.  vii.  5,  §  V2 ;  THon  Dua.  lU,  27).  Amoii^  tilt 
Araba  the  women  and  childrea  kiss  tbe  beanla  of 
their  huabondA  or  fathers.  The  luperior  retnrDt 
the  aalute  by  ft  ki&a  on  the  forehead.  In  Ej 
an  inferior  klsae*  the  hand  of  a  superior,  genei 
oti  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a  special  tirofir, 
the  doIdd  alao.  To  testify  abject  submisaioo,  l  . 
in  auui^  &Tours,  the  feet  are  o^en  kissed  ios lend 
of  the  hand.  **  The  son  ktases  the  hand  o€  hii 
father,  the  wife  that  of  her  hutibcuid,  tlie  ilnve^ 
and  often  the  free  Mm^aut,  that  of  the  moater, 
Th«  atarea  and  aerrants  of  a  grandee  kiss  their 
lard's  sleeve  or  the  akii-t  of  bis  clothing" 
Mod.  Eif.  ii.  9  ;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  151  ;  Bui 
hartlt,  Trav,  i.  369 ;  Niebuhr,  Toy.  i.  329,  ii. 
Uyai-d.  Nm,  L  174 ;  WelUted.  Arabia,  i.  241 
Mfuooliot  Sketchfft  of  Fersia^  p,  271 ;  see  abova 

The  wiitten  decrees  of  a  sorereigA  are  kiaaed  in 
tok^  of  respect ;  e^-en  the  git)Und  is  someliiim 
k\med  by  Orient  in  the  fulnen  of  their  Jcut>. 
mission  {Gen.  ili.  40 ;  1  Sam.  xi.W,  8  ;  P».  Ixxii,  9^| 
Is.  xlix.  23;  Mic  vii.  17;  Matt.  iiviiL  9; 
kiriBun,  Aiw.  Eg.  ii.  203;  LayarJ,  A'm,  i,  27^ 
Warmer,  Oto,  I  336), 

Frieudla  saluting  each  other  join  the  n<;ht  hi 
then  each  baaea  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it  to 
lips  and  foreh»d,  or  breast ,  alUr  a  long 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  fir%t  on  the  n\ 
side  of  the  face*  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  lefTt,  or 
both  sides  of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii,  9,  10  ;   irby 
Mangles,  p.  116;  Cliardin,  Voy.  iii.  421 ;  AmanXi 
/.<?,;  BurckhMdt,  Notes,  I  369  ;  KuimU,  Al^ips^ 
I  240). 

Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  tziark  of 
respect  or  odomtjon  to  idols  (1  K,  six,  18;  Haa, 
liii,  2  ;  comp.  Cio,  Vrrr.  iv.  43  ;  Tacitua,  snaaking 
of  an  tiastem  custom,  Ifixt,  iii,  24,  and  the  llo- 
luiramedan  custom  of  kis&ing  the  h'aaba  at  ftleooa; 
Burckhardt,  Tnweli,  u  250,  298,  333 ;  Cnchtoii. 
Arabia,  ii.  215).  [H.  W.  P.] 

KITE  (n*K,   ay^T   turTifot,  y^t   vutttt^ 

miirusf).  The  Hebrew  woirl  thus  rendered  ooctttn 
in  three  passagea.  Lev,  zi,  14,  LHsut.  xiv.  13,  and 
Job  xzviii.  7 :  in  the  two  foimer  it  is  tnm^httcHI 
*'  kitfl"  in  the  A,  V.,  in  tlie  lattei  **  vnlUire,**  It 
is  eniimearated  amonjiir  the  twenty  noniM  of  hinh 
mentioned  m  l>eut,  liv.*'  (l»elan_-  *  -  ^  -  *^  —  1-4 
part  to  the  onlcr  RnptoresU  wh  <i 

nnclean  by  the  Mo&nic  I^w,  ai  le 

nsed  as  food  by  the  hrifchteii.  The  allu&i«iri  iti  Joto 
alone  ofibrds  a  clue  to  its  ideutiRcati<iu.  The  *if^ 
mines  in  the  reoesses  of  the  mountains  from  whirh 
the  labour  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  "'a  track  which  the 
bii-d  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  cd 
the  ay  yah  looked  upon  it,"  Among  all  binis 
of  prey,  which  iire  proverbially  dearvi^hted, 
the  ayyah  is  thmi  distiD^iah^^vi  aa  posaesaed  oi 
pecuUor  keennesa  of  vifjon,  and  by  thiii  attnbute 
alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have  been  &»n- 
pikrly  at  variance  with  r«^rd  to  this  bird,  lis 
the  IJCX.  of  Lev,  and   D^eut,  ayj/ah  ia  render«d 


^  In  the  pitrallel  paMMge  ot  Lev.  xi.  the  pUdf 
(TMVy)  ifi  omitted  ;  hat  the  Bebrew  vord  haa  tii  ali 
pmbttbility  crepl  Into  the  text  hj  an  error  ot  mum 
trooMrriber,     {Sec  Qi'MBn.  t.  r.,  mnd  Gt.Ktta.) 
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«'  kite,"  •  while  in  Job  it  to  "  Tuhnrar  irhich  the 
▲.  V.  hsiB  followed.  The  Valg.  give  *'  mlture  "  in 
all  thrM  poaNages,  nnleae,  aw  Drasus  suggesli  (on 
Lnr.  li.  14),  the  order  of  tlie  words  in  Ler.  and  Deut. 
i»  chaoged ;  hut  even  in  this  case  there  remains 
the  renoering  **Tulture"  in  Job,  and  the  reason 
aili-anced  by  Dnisios  for  the  transposition  is  not 
coDclusiTe.  The  Targ.  Onkelos  vaguely  renders  it 
•*  bird  of  nr«7 ;"  Taig.  l»Seudo-Jonatlian,  "  black 
Tultort  ;*'  Targ.  Jems,  by  a  word  which  Boztoif 
tnnilatw  **  a  fie,"  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
anthority  of  Kimchi,  but  which  Bocbart  considers 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding,  and 
rhidi  is  employed  in  Targ.  Oukeloe  as  the  equiva- 
IcQt  of  tlie  woid  midercd  **  heron  '*  in  A.  V.  of  Lev. 
li.  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rendering 
af  tile  Pcfhito  Syiiac  in  Lev.  and  Deut.  may  be,  in 
enacqueoce  of  an  evident  confusion  in  the  text; 
ia  Job  ayyah  is  translated  by  daUho,^  **  a  kit^"  or 
**  vn'ture "  as  some  have  it,  which  is  the  repre- 
scniative  of  **  vulture"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  zxxiv. 
1&.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Abulwalid 
pre  **  the  night-owl ;"  and  Aben  £xra,  deriving  it 
from  a  root*  signifying  ''an  island,**  exphuns  it 
ss  **  the  island  binl,*'  without  however  identifying 
It  with  any  individual  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
Fokbcrtson  {Ciatu  Pentateuchi)  derives  ayyah  from 
the  Heb.  H^  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects 
vith  an  Aimbic  word,'  the  primary  meaning  of 
vhicb.  acoarding  to  Sdiultens,  is  **to  turn."  If 
this  derivatioo  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  iui}  !-o> 
hablc  that  •«  kite"  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
aaMt  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  **  sailing  in 
an.-les,  with  the  niddeMike  tail  by  ita  inclination 
KDveming  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  ^itn 
the  Arabic  derivation.* 

Bochart,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
oooMcitd  it  with  the  Arabic  cU  yuyu,  a  Hod  of 
hawk  so  called  from  its  cry  ydyd,  described  by 
I^mir  as  a  small  bird  with  a  short  tail,  used  in 
huDtiRg,  ami  remarkable  for  its  great  courage,  the 
swir^DMs  of  its  Hight,  and  the  keenness  of  its  vision, 
«hi(.h  is  made  the  subject  of  praise  in  an  Arabic 
stanxa  quoted  by  Damir.  From  these  considerations 
Bodiart  itlentities  it  with  the  merlin,  or  Fairo 
otMlim  of  Linnaeiis,  which  is  the  rame  as  the  Greek 
miwmXAw  and  Latin  aesttlo.  It  must  be  couffssetl, 
however,  that  the  grounds  for  identifying  the 
ix^'/oA  with  any  individual  species  are  too  slight  to 
tttJJe  us  to  n^!:ard  with  contidence  any  conclusions 
which  may  be  based  upon  them ;  and  irom  the  ex- 
peaioo  which  follows  in  Lev.  and  I)eut.,  *'af\tir 
Its  kind,'*  it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic. 
The  Talmud  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  four 
Hebrew  words  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  vulture," 
**  flede,**  and  **  kite,"  denote  one  and  the  same  bird 
Lewj^ohn,  Zoohgie  det  Taimuds^  §196).  Sectzeii 
<!.  2ilO)  mentions  a  species  of  falcon  used  in  Syriii 
iisr  hunting  gazelles  and  hares,  and  a  smaller  kind 
fcr  hunting  hares  in  the  desert.  Kiisaiell  {Aleppo, 
u.  196)  enumerates  seven  different  kinds  employcvl 
by  the  natives  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  In  oraitholocical  language  "  kite  "  =  "  glcde  " 
(JTiJ^M  rulfmrit)  ;  but  **glede**  is  sppUed  hj  the 
•JoiBoa  people  in  Ireland  to  the  common  buuurd 
{Mmtto  rvi^MTM;,  the  **  kite  '*  not  bring  indigenous  to 
ftat  connlry.  80,  too,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
rnsMirfil  the  terms  "  kite  *'  and  "  glcde"  as  distinct, 
Ur  they  render  ntH  "glede."  and  nj«  "kite," 
•  snd  itft*  girdc  aod'tha  kite  **  (Dent,  siv.*  IS). 
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T'vo  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  wno^e 
names  are  derived  from  this  bird.  [Ajah.]  Fiint 
{Handw.  s.  e.)  compares  the  parallel  instances  of 
Shebin,  a  kind  of  fidoon,  used  as  a  proper  name  uy 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  tlie  Latin  Afilvitts, 
To  these  we  may  add  />U«v  and  Faiamia  among 
the  Konmns,  and  the  na»?^-.  of  Hawke,  Faicon, 
Falconer,  Kite,  Ik.  &c.,  in  our  own  hmguage  (see 
Lower's  HittoruxU  Essays  on  English  Surnames). 

[W  A.  W  I 


KITH'LISH  ( C«?n3, 1.  e.  Cithlish :  Maaj(Af ; 
Alex,  x^^^^'  Cethlis),  one  of  the  townsof  Judah, 
in  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40),  named 
in  the  same  group  with  Kglon,  (lederoth,  and  Mak- 
kedah.  It  is  not  named  by  EuKebius  or  Jerome, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  either  sought  or 
found  by  any  bter  traveller.  [G.] 

KIT'RON  {frOp:  K^Jpssy.  Alex.,  with  un- 
usual dejiarture  from  the  Heb.  text,  Xc/BpctfV :  Cetron\ 
a  town  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  specific 
cation  of  the  possessions  of  Zebulun  in  Josh,  xix  ,  is 
catalogtied  in  Judg.  i.  30  ax  one  of  the  towns  from 
which  Zebulun  did  not  expel  the  Cnnuuiites.  It  is 
here  nametl  next  to  Naluilol,  a  position  occupied  in 
Josh.  xix.  15,  by  Kattath.  Kitron  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  this,  or  it  may  be  an  independent  pLice 
omitted  for  some  reason  iroro  the  other  list.  In 
the  Talmud  (Metjillah,  as  qtiotetl  by  Scliwarz, 
173)  it  is  identified  with  **  Zippoii,"  «.  e.  Sepphoris, 
now  Scffttrieh,  [G.] 

KIT'TIM  (D*n3  :  K'hriot,  Gen.  x.  4 ;  Kirm^ 
1  Chr.  i.  7  :  Cethim).  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V. 
for  Chittim. 

KNEADING-TR0UGU8.    [Bread.] 

KNIFE,'  1.  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  probably  only 
of  hard  htoue,  and  the  use  of  the  nint  or  stovi 

___ 

*  Gesenius  traces  the  word  to  the  unused  root 
niK  =  Arab.  4^^,  *'  to  howl  like  a  cUfr  or  woit," 

'  1.  3^n,  tifsten.  p.  516  :  ii^X'^P^  -  glodius,  ntlt*r, 
2.  n^DND,  from  ^DK.  **«^"  Of^^  PP-  «>.  ©^  J 
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laitf«  Witt  «om*?tiinca  retailed  for  saw^ed  pui 
ilW  the  iotngductioa  of  iron  mxi  »t«el  U'liti 
//.  3^  3tnT,  13,  §166).  Hero.iotns  (li.  80) 
mentions  knrres  bolJ)  of  irou  aod  of  stoDc*  in 
dhTereut  fitaga  of  the  namt  procMs  ©f  emhnitriing. 
The  same  m^y  perbapi  be  vud  to  «ome  «xt«tii  of 
tilt  Hebi  ew»> 

2.  In  thdr  menls  the  Jew*,  Uki>  other  OrientAl^* 
made  little  uso  of  kniTes,  tut  tJiey  were  ret|uinid 
both  for  slaaghtering  aniouds  either  for  food  or 
■icrificei  as  well  u  cutting;  up  ihs  atrcsse  (Lev. 
rii*  n3,  34,  riii,  J5,  2<J»  25,  ii.  1*3;  Kum,  xvjii. 
18 ;  1  Smn,  it.  24;  fcli.  riir*  4;  Kzr.  i.  9;  Jliitt, 
ixvL  2S  ,  KiuaelL*  Aleppo,  i.  172;  Wilkijisoa,  i. 
1G9;  Mi*chn.  TamW.  iv.  8). 

a.  SmuJler  knJve»  we«  in  lue  for  paring  &uit 
fJoMph.  Ant.  xvii.  7;  if,  J*  U  33,  §7)  and  for 
iK«rp«uing  peu£ "  J^Jcr.  utivl*  23). 


t,^  KgrptMiD  runt  )^nt<rii«  .'. 


4*  Tlie  rojor*  Wji»  tti\*m  uised  for  Naairitir  pur- 
poMBii,  for  whicli  It  ^peci»i  cbamlier  was  rei«rved  in 
^he  Temple  (Num.  vu  ft,  9.  19  ;  fcU.  v.  l ;  U.  rii, 
20 ;  Jei.  tovi.  23  ;  Act*  iviii.  18, 3i*i.  24  i  Misclin, 
Mkid.  ii,  5), 


Etf^j 


5  The  pfaninp-hook»  ot  U.  iviii.  5*  were  prp- 
biblj  cunr«^i  knive«, 

*  k&hf  Ai#i0iruee< 

•  tV  I  H3i.iT.  2S)  i*  in  LXX.  yif***.  In  wfikb  Syr. 
And  ouicr  TrrWJopii  •ctvv;  m  a\m  OHV  nil^^n, 
Oea.  p.  1180;  tutx^^fm  w«i»<i««t  J*  ir^p**  axponttoM^, 
IonH.  y.  J.    fiwWilUn»oi*»  AtA^Mg.  U.  IM ;  Pt««k>«, 


KNOP 

e.   The  IaDG«U'  of  the  pfuefe*  off  fteal 
dbubt'-w  pointed  knits  (I  £.  xriij.  2f\ 


iUMfrm»  timnm.    (t'tuw  Onv^^ud* 


AiUitics  UAuallj  carry  abmit  with  thcrn  a  bdij 
or  'la$;gier,  ofltpu  wUh  u  hi^ld}  omnnifiited  luodla^ 
which  muy  be  usvd  when  i^utt*^]  for  taitJtig  pnr- 
wif,^  (Jiidg.  iii«  21;  Layard,  Ntrt.  :L  342,  299 1 
Wilkinson,  i.  358,  3G0 ;  Chftnlin,  Voy.  ir.  ]S| 
Niebulir,  Voy.  i.  340,  pi  71).  fH.  W.  P.] 

FJJOPt  that  is  Knob  (A.  a  ciwp),    A  wwd  «»» 
pjof  ed  m  the  A.  V .  to  tnui^Ute  two  t*  i 
mei&mg  of  whkh  all  that  we  can  sa> 
lA  lint  they  refer  to  some  aTchlt«vtunil . , 
nbjecL,  «nd  that  they  Have  nothing  in  cooamon. 

1.  CapAior  (l^rJOB).     This  occun  in  th«  ( 

luniptinD  of  the  ciindletitJck  of  the  sacred  teoij 
Ki.  iiv,  31-36,  and  iix\'ii.  17-22,  the  two  j 
bifinj^  identiail.  The  knops  ai^  here  dUtinguishiNl 
tiom  tlie  sliaft,  brunches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  iKt 
cand  Wtick ;  but  the  knop  :uid  the  flower  go  together* 
and  »e(!m  intended  to  imitate  the  produce  of  tm 
almond-tree.  In  another  part  of  the  work  thty 
Appear  to  form  a  boss;,  from  which  the  branches  am 
to  ecpriug:  out  from  the  midn  stem.  In  Am.  ii.  1 
the  Rame  word  iit  wndcrod,  with  doubtful  aocnmcyt 
**  lintel/'  The  some  renciering  ia  used  in  Zeph.  ii. 
1 4,  where  the  rcfei^nce  U  to  some  pari  of  the  pnlacv* 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  eipo&ed  when  the  wooden  upper 
stnty — the  •*  cedar  work" — wm  destroyed.  Tht 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  contain  the  iense  of  "  co^ 
vt'n»i^"  and  "crowning"  (Gesenios,  Thet.l09\ 
.lof.r]ihui*b  deKrfption  (Ant.  i*.L  6,  §7)  namta  bott 
KilU  io-^aipia'  and  pomegranates  0oieittn)t  either 
of  whidi  may  be  the  ctpfitor.  TheTftrgnm  f  agreia 
with  Die  inttei,  tlie  LXX.  ((r^(parri7pct)  with  th« 
fonner.      [Lintcu] 

2.  The  second  term,  Pekaim  (D^]|7pfi),  is  found 
only  !q  1  K.  Ti.  18  and  rii  24.  It  refers  ia  Uia 
rorraer  to  earrings  executed  m  the  cedar  snuoscdt 
of  the  iuterior  of  the  Temple,  atid,  as  in  th«  yt^ 
CMling  word,  U  assodated  witli  flowen.  In  Um 
hitter  case  it  denotes  an  omoment  aad  round  tJM 


*"  D*3^in  T5FI,  G«eii.  p.  list. 

■  nnOJD,  Ce«n.  p.  42  J  :  hpi^if»^ :  Jilw». 

"  ▼  * 
'  "MtHi  on  apple,  or  other  (Vnlt  of  •  i 
i  both  In  ''»ukelo»  snd  PactidojoB. 

\ 


KOA 

gicit  rMcrr.'ir  ?r  '*  jea"  of  Solomon's  Temple  below 
tke  Irim :  there  was  a  doaUe  row  of  them,  ten  to 
a  cabity  or  about  2  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  word  no  doubt  .*«gnifiet  some  globular  thing 
raumbUng  a  small  goord,*  or  an  egg,^  though  as  to 
tbe  character  of  the  ornament  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark.  The  ibPowing  woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a 
nchJj  ornamented  dow-stepor  slab  from  Kouyunjik, 
probaUj  represents  snmething  approximating  to  the 
**  knop  and  the  flower"  of  Solomon's  Temple.  But 
as  the  building  from  which  this  is  taken  was  the 
work  of  a  king  at  Icasft  as  late  as  the  son  of  Esar^ 
luKkka,  contempomrj  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  it  b  onlj  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  character  of  the  ornament  would  have  under* 
gone  considerable  modiiicatioo  from  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Solomon.  We  must  await  some  future 
hsppj  discorery  in  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  art,  to 
throw  clearer  light  on  the  meaning  of  these  and  & 
bondred  other  terms  of  detail  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  buildingi  and  life  of  the  Israelites.  [G.] 


KOHA'J^H 


Ay 


KO'HATH-  (nnp; 


KCXA  ( jnp :  'TxoW*) »  »  word  which  occurs  only 
in  Ea.  xxiii.  23: — •*The  Babylonians  and  all  t^te 
ChaidaMus,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa,  and  all  tli>? 
AmjtmM  with  them."  It  is  uncertain  if  the  word 
m  a  proper  B^me  or  no.  It  may  perhaps  designate 
s  pUca  otherwise  unknown,  which  we  must  suppo^s 
l»  iMTe  been  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or  it 
nsT  be  a  common  noun,  signifying  "prince"  or 
•  r/cbleman."  as  the  Vulgate  take*  it,  and  some  cf 
he  Jewi>h  interpreter*.  [G.  R.] 


and.  Num.  iti.  1,  &C., 
nn^:  Kde  and  Kadi$'.  Cahath:  «« rasembly "), 
secou'd  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gershon,  Kohath. 
Merari),  from  whom  tlie  three  principal  dir^ons  of 
the  Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  nan  e  (Gen 
xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16,  18 ;  Num.  iii.  17  ;  2  Cht 
xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Am- 
ram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
therefoi-e,  were  descended  all  the  priests ;  and  hence 
those  of  the  Kohathites  who  weie  not  priests  weie 
of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Invites,  though  not  the 
sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  Korah,  the  son  of  Ixhar, 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  impa- 
tience of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  In  the  jouroeyings  of  the  Taberaacle  the 
sons  of  Kohath  had  chai'ge  of  the  most  holy  por- 
tion  of  the  vessels,  to  cairy  them  by  staves,  as 
the  vail,  the  ark,  the  tables  of  show-bread,  the 
golden-altar,  &c  (Num.  iv.) ;  but  they  were  not 
to  touch  them  or  look  upon  them  **  lest  they  die." 
These  were  all  previously  covered  by  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  the 
Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
as  they  are  also  1  Chr.  xv.  5-7,  11,  wlien  Uries. 
their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  bretliren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  Inst  list 
of  those  whom  David  calls  **  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,"  and  couples  with  "  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  the  priests,"  of  six  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  four  are  descendants  of  Kohath  ;  vix.,  besides 
Uriel,  Shemaiah  the  sou  of  Klzaphan,  with  200  of 
his  brethren ;  Eliel,  the  son  of  Hebron,  with  80  of 
his  brethren ;  and  Amminadab,  the  son  of  Uxxicl, 
,  with  112  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears  from  Ex. 
I  vi.  18-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  xxvi. 
23-32,  that  there  were  four  fiunilies  of  sons  of 
Kohath  —  Amraniites,  Ixharites,  Hebronites,  and 
Uzxielites ;  sod  of  the  above  names  Elzaphan  and 
Amminadab  were  both  UExielites  {V.x.  vi.  22),  and 
Eliel  a  Hebroiiite.  The  verses  alreadv  cite^i  from 
1  Chr.  xxvi. ;  Num.  iii.  19,  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 


*  Gami»are   the   simiUr  word   hy^B,   PakkuSth, 
•foarda,"  in  3  K.  iv.  S9. 

*  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targmm. 

*  The  ecM^unction  being  taken  as  part  of  the  namr . 


'  It  is  not  apparent  why  the  form  Kohath,  which 
occurs  bnt  occasionally,  shonld  hare  been  chosen  ia 
the  A.  Y.  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  one  of  Ke« 
hath,  sanctioned  both  by  LXX.  and  Vulg. 


Mefwi. 
I. 


A  dMi«clita(.  JocbrbMl. 


■  Bppowk. 


TtlwntaB. 
(1  Chr.  udv.  It  i 
„      »vl.  SS.) 


ail«B*BU 

Cte.  viaL  Mi 


I 
SMVLonrni. 
Id  tin«  at  David 
n  Chr  3UIVI.  na, 
SS).     But  -  R«- 


chtrf  of  iJk  •Oiii 
of  ElMatrit 


SniLOMITIf. 

lBhRr"(lChr. 
xxiit.  \9\  in 
bine  of  David 
(■Bdxxtv.SI). 


daft  of  David,  acrorninc  to  I  iJa 
nrti.  17;  aod  Khrlomotli  aMchMf 
•ffh*  MM  of  later  :xxiT.%». 


I 


J.. 


(IChr.  »iii.  It; 
»vi.  Sa.  30.  «9.) 


(lCkr.i 


Korah. 

Korahitaa. 
(iChr.lx.  19.) 

eikilnah. 

I 


IIkman 

Som  of  tlemaa 


JaaiAH. 

(I  (Mir.  xxiii.  19  i 

xsiv.  SHj 

I 

Blibl. 

1 1  Ckr.  Bv.  a; 


dU.  SSw) 


MlCAH. 

(I  rbr.  BaW.SOi 

uiT.  U,^ 

Ahmihaaab. 
(1  Chr.  av.  10  ) 


V. 


iiOZ^l&H 


KOKAH 


I 


Tim  tiuijj  AT  y  '::*  ir.piji  -.^  "Or-arL-  if'frmvz,  'Jx 
i^psk  »  >.  ii.ic  '^.  IS  vj*  -.-v.  'XJ.S  .i  ^:«  '■-jaer- 
•«gu     *  w  ,"'•      ii'j;   :i*.i4   *  :r.  #%  _  ..r.  >ir   -.f  — a^A 

'  -.m  *  IS*  •-:  I  •-'.-  vw  •'^.i  ■.     .   .1; -.^.  ;▼.  >;  . 

■*  .«-•  '♦..«: ^  a  irr  |:  'V.  u  v^  «i»<r.cii  -  .B:h«ri.r 

-  .-xi    si'^  17     '.i.r.  •:>  » -ur.jt  1  ■.ni*«:  '.r  Lrr-Vs 

'.*•.  jj-j-wiirr-  vr  :  >/. ,  Tx.  i.'r:.  ij^»,  v^  i.i-">.v 

XL    .«  . ;,  rcr.-  -i,,-     T':>t  ^aM-j:  '.f  ti^  iecd  c:' 

'..A  '^vtruM^ii*^  '.V  .:r..   ...  2^  ,  vr.jcii  vaj  tlso  the 

-uir.'a«>,  ft-,^:  M,  <,^  V,  ..'i«  w«7«  :.if  iooKiiutA,  E» 
!Uk^  v^  ••'•if'v  ai>:  VA  tc.ri  'LrJi«,:»  ^f  the  knfBS 
v^'.-itr.  •«  -.^ftR-  r...T..  'Hf:MA.v;  Asapb  ;  Je- 
V.  y;f-.«.j  7.>t  jJMritaM*  of  tLotc  jow  of  Ko- 
fcttO  «.v,  if.t  .v/.  p^r.^n  Uj  in  the  hall  tribe 
'A  V.^iji.^'..  ,.-.  r^f./alsn  'I  Chr.  ri.  rJl-Tj,,  and 
.  :m.  'J'^ft.  xz..  .>,  V^'Zf.j.  Cji  th«  ptncoal 
\*tt/fi  *,'.  Y.tjiAi.t.  mt  c.v.v  b.'ithiag,  uoept  that  he 
»*?.'.*  ■;/,-» r.  to  fcsrrpt  w.th  f^eri  a&4  Jacob  ^Gen. 
iIt..  I ! ,,  t/<ftt  r.u  tuKUr  wu  j4cl»M  Ex.  ri.  20), 
m4  t.-.at  iifi  lirtfi  Uf  itn  tg^  of  133  yean  ''Ex. 
ri  Uy.  fU  .!/*<  ahr/«t  80  or  90  ytara  in  Egypt 
i././.jr  .\*0i^C%  iifHime,  and  abf^ut  30  more  after 
fcM  'l^af^i.  He  may  have  Fi«en  some  20  yean 
j'rtti^r  Uati  Jfmn^  his  utKrie.  The  taUe  ol  the 
^tifMih'/  lAjir^  fth/'W*  the  principal  desrents  fiom 
K/.r.if.ri ;  a  f<iii«rr  taM*:  may  l^ie  Men  in  burrington's 
6>»*/i^^;.*<,Tah.X.No.I.  [Lkvites.]  [A.C.H.] 

KOr.ArAfI  fnfAp:  K«Attd;  Cod.  Fr.  Aag. 
k4A4la:  Ofi*4ft,.  1.  A  I^ijamite  irhoae  de- 
t'^i'ltfiU  Mttl«yl  in  J<:riijialem  aller  the  return  from 
th«  /JBiptirity  /N*h.  li.  7;. 

2.  Tlie  fatliirr  of  Aiiah  tlie  false  prophet,  who 
Wfti  humt  hy  the  king  of  iSahylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

Kri'itAII  rrn>,  <<bAldneM"*:  Kop^:  Core). 
].  'Ihtrd  unn  of  Ewin  hy  Aholibamnh  (Gen. 
iiivi.  :,,  14,  IH;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  He  wm  bom  in 
t':\tt.inn  lifforn  K*im  migrated  to  Mount  Seir  (fJen. 
ifxvi,  Tr-O ),  and  wfM»  one  of  the  **  dukea  '*  of  Kdom. 

2.  AiiothiT  Kdoifiitiiih  duke  of  thin  name,  iiprunp 
tKiin  Kliphiix,  Kmiu'ii  Min  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10) ; 
but  I  bin  I*  notnoiifiiinnd  by  vrr.  11,  nor  by  the  list 
in  I  (/br,  1.  3'!,  nor  in  it  prolmblc  in  itftelf. 

3.  Oim  of  Uw  "■(inM  of  Hebron**  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
43  ;  lull  wliftlicr,  in  thia  olnHmre  posNu^c,  Hebron 
N  lliti  imnin  of  a  iniui  or  of  n  city,  and  whetlicr,  in 
the  Utter  tam*,  Kornh  in  the  Maine  ns  the  son  of 
Uliar  ( No.  4),  wtiOM'  cbiliintn  may  havobet'n  located 
•i  lUbnin  ninoii^  thoMi'  Kohathiteii  who  wera 
pilrat.,  ia  diilinill  to  drtennine. 

4.  Hun  iif  Ixlini-,  the  Non  of  Kohiith,  the  aon  of 
l.rvi.  I Ir  wiis  Inulfr  of  tiir  fumou>  rplif llion  apiinst 
hu  (xitiHiuM  MiiM'N  ami  Aimm  in  tlii*  wildenics«,  for 
whirh  lir  |wid  the  |M>nalty  of  iwriahing  with  hit 
billowriv  b\  nn  rni Uuinakr  niHi  ilamoaof  iin>  (Num. 


*  Thv  uiraiiliiir  of  Kornh**  nanie  (balUneM)  has 
■u|i|iUrtl  a  rrady  hauiUo  to  Mime  membrra  of  the 
I'huii'h  of  Iloiiio  to  Utintor  OtWiu  (Calvinu»,  Calvus), 
ar  W\ng  honiiinjriiuiiia  wtth  hl«  iimlciTVMtr  in  sehiam ; 
and  It  baa  lin>u  rvturled  that  Koiali'a  baldnrn!!  baa  a 
Blor«4  rulliihlr  aiitttyin*  in  \\w  tonnure  of  the  Komiah 
prieata  (HiimmU,  Ohum.  a.  v.l. 

^  tiMa«»>iu,  "ivntnullvtiun."  alludiiiir  to  hi*  upcech 
in  Niuu.  \«i.  3,  ami  lUi'omiMnyinic  n*lH*!Uon.  Coni|urv 
lh«  bat  tff  the  «uii«  wviAl  in  llvb.  xii.  9,  V*,  cvL  M, 


tH  veil  ammz.  •»  a«ed  z^tfibaa  ham,  bat  il  aqr 
at  weL  •»  re^mk.  taae  tac  futicabr  yieii* 
vuc  nrrgr  -^  ac  soad  0^  Kank  and  Im  «■• 
ZMZT  n  ceir  oasBOB  bob  tat  o^Sa  ef  the 
prieacJdtfL  axai  lac  bong  wnwari  taaw  iBiO| 
:^>!=  VIC  w«re  Lrrita — ta  the  iafirier  acrrioi  « 
as  ipfeKi  ^arlTv  both  froB  tki 
j:  rer.  9,  aad  &«m  the  tHt  nntel 
u  :2«  ttoien  and  the  ndcriog  ef 
thix^:  alao  a^ppean  firem  tki 
fcsMq-.-c:  cccrrsuskc  oc  the  priesthood  ta  Aaroa 
ch.  XT.:.  .  Tat  afpoictment  of  Rliyapiian  to  W 
di>s  M*  t£.«  Kccatfiuaei  .N;im.  iii.  30)  Biqr  hitt 
nirths'  iirasMd  his  jmi/ooMT.  Korah  a  padtioD  m 
leaier  in  this  rebcilxai  was  eridoislj  the  molt  ef 
his  penooal  cbazactar,  which  wm  that  of  a  boU, 
hac^tr,  acd  ambctaooi  naD.  HuaapfnanfiroBhii 
aidrcsi'to  Moses  in  Tcr.  3,  and  especiaUy  (xom  \m 
oeodnct  in  m.  19,  where  both  hia  daring  and  hii 
inflnenre  orer  the  congrtgatum  are  very  apparat 
Wen  it  not  for  this,  one  woaU  hare  expected  the 
Genhfloites— as  the  eUcr  bnnch  of  the  Leritea— te 
I  bare  impplied  a  leader  in  eoDJnnetioii  with  the  mh 
'  of  Reuben,  rather  than  the  &inilT  of  lahar,  who  wai 
Am  ram's  younger  biuthv.  nrom  tome  OQft 
which  docs  not  dearly  appear,  the  children  of  Ke- 
rah  were  not  inrolTcd  in  the  destruction  of  thar 
fiither.  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  Kum.  zxri.  11, 
and  as  appean  hnm  the  continuance  of  the  tealf 
of  the  Korahitcs  to  the  reign,  at  least  of  Jeho* 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  19. <,  and  probably  till  the  retozi 
from  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31).  [EoRA- 
HITE8.]  Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  groand  which 
swallowed  np  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  Afairam  did 
not  extend  beyond  thoie  of  the  Reubenites.  Froa 
rer.  27  it  seems  dear  that  Korah  himadf  was  not 
with  Dathan  and  Abiiam  at  the  mooDcnt.  Hi*  tcot 
may  hare  been  one  pitched  for  himself,  in  coDtein]iC 
of  the  orden  of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  felkw^ 
rebels,  while  his  fiimily  continued  to  reside  in  thdr 
proper  camp  nearer  the  tabemade ;  or  it  most  hsrt 
been  separated  by  a  considenihle  space  from  tlm 
of  Datlum  and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Kondi's  fionily 
resided  amongst  the  Reubenites,  they  nisy  bavt 
ficd,  at  Moses  s  warning,  to  take  refiige  hi  the  K»> 
hathitc  camp,  instead  of  remaining,  as  the  wirei 
and  children  of  Dathan  and  Abinun  did  (rcr.  37). 
Komh  himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  mca 
who  bare  censers  nearer  tlie  tabemade  (ver.  19), 
and  perished  with  them  by  the  "tire  linom  Jfr 
hovnh  "  which  accompanied  the  earthquake,  it  if 
nowhere  said  thut  he  was  one  of  those  who  **  Wfot 
down  quick  into  the  pit"  (oomp.  IV  cri.  17, 18^ 
and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  liaTe  been  with  tbi 
censei^benren.  Th.tt  he  was  so  u  indeed  cUaify 
implied  by  Num.  xvi.  16-19,  3.'),  40,  compnieJ  with 
xxvi.  9.  10.  In  the  X.  T.  (Jude  ver.  11)  Konhii 
coupleil  with  Cain  and  Bahiam,  and  wenu  to  bi 
hel<i  out  as  a  wammg  to  tho»e  who  **  devptie  dcoi- 
nion  and  speak  evil  of  dignitiea,"  of  whom  it  is  nid 
that  they  **  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Coit.' * 

and  of  the  verb,  John  xix.  11,  and  Is.  xadi.  !t« 
IxT.  2  (LXX.),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  qoott^ 
Kom.  X.  21,  the  A.  V.  has  the  same  eapressioa  d 
**  frainajtying'*  as  in  Jade.    The  Son  of  Slraeh,  foUaw* 

ing  1^  cTi.  16,  nrO^  ^p*.  *e.  (otherwise  rea. 

dorcd  howercr  by  LXX.,  Ps,  ctL  16,  wmamfifm^n 
dvMribos  Korah  and  his  oompanions  as  anTtaos  si 
jCQloua  of  Mo90«,  where  the  EngUsb  "maUfasd'k 
hardly  an  equivalent  for  «<e*a*m* 
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lUlhhig  more  ■  known  of  Korah's  personal  cha- 
mUr  or  cnreer  prarioiis  to  has  rebellion.  [A.  C.  H.J 
KORAHITE  (1  Chr.  iz.  19, 31 )» KORHITE, 
vKOUATHTTB  (in  Hebrew  Always  ^mp,  or  in 
plor.  Drnp :  nerer  expressed  at  all  by  the  LXX., 
bat  parapiirBsed  wUl^  9i}^r,  or  TtWo'cit  Kop4 : 
CvHat  I,  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites  who  were 
isifiiitofl  finom  Korsh,  and  are  freqaenMy  styled  by 
the  syMnynwos  phran  Sons  of  Korah.  PKohath. J 
It  wwold  appear,  at  first  sight,  finom  £x.  ri.  24, 
tibii  Konh  had  three  sons — Assir,  Elkanah,  and 
ft  Ilia— ph  as  Winar,  Rosenm&ller,  '&e.,  also  nader- 
itsbd  it ;  bat  M  w«  learn  horn  1  Chr.  ti.  22,  23, 
37,  that  Aadr,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph,  were  re- 
tMctirely  the  son,  grandaon,  and  great-grandson  of 
Kerah,  it  aeenis  obrioas  that  Ex.  ri.  24,  gives  as  i 
the  chief  hoases  sprang  from  Korah,  and  not  his 
aetoai  aooa,  and  tbmbre  that  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph 
•tre  Bat  the  soaa,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah. 
Iff  heerever,  Abiaaaph  was  the  grandson  of  Assir 
his  name  most  hare  been  added  to  this  genealogy  in 
£aedas  ]ater,as  he  coold  not  hare  been  bom  at  that 
tine.  Elkanah  might,  being  of  the  same  genera- 
tioD  m  Phinehas  (Ex.  ri.  25). 

The  ofliees  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  fiur  as 
we  are  InfiNmed,  are  the  following.  They  were  an 
inpevtant  branch  of  the  smgert  in  the  Kohathiie 
dir^sioB,  Hcman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  3:^),  and  the  Korahites  behig  among  those  who, 
ia  Jchoahaphat's  reign,  **  stood  np  to  praise  the 
Lord  IkmI  of  Israel  with  a  loud  roice  on  high" 
•  2  Chr.  zx.  19).  [Hemam.]  Hence  we  find  eleren 
rnlms  (or  twelre,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the 
MOW  title  as  I*s.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
MM  ef  Kormh,  rix.  P».  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87,  88. 
Winer  dMcribes  them  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
■  the  coUectioo,  from  their  high  lyric  tone.  Origen 
mn  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old  mter^ireters  that  all 
the  PaahBS  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sons  of 
Kocah  are  full  of  pl«asant  and  cheerful  subjects, 
sad  free  from  anything  sad  or  harsh  (Homii.  on 
1  A'w'7#,  i.<.  1  Sam,)^  and  on  Matt,  xviii.  20,  he 
«ciibf»  the  authorship  of  these  Psalms  to  **  the 
lhr*»-  son^  of  Korah,'  who,  "  because  they  af^reed 
tflcrth*-r  h«l  the  Word  of  God  in  the  miiLst  of 
tbrai  "  I  Ifiiati,  xiv.).*  Of  moderns,  licscnmiiller 
thiiiks  that  the  sons  of  Korah,  especially  Heman, 
were  the  authors  of  these  Psalms,  which,  he  says,  i 
rise  to  ::raater  sublimity  and  breathe  more  vehe-  | 
•^t  tVelinj^s  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  quotes  I 
HA^icr  and  Eichhom  as  agreeing.  De  Wette  also 
ecmaiden  the  «ous  of  Korah  as  the  authors  of  them 
( Eml.  3:i5-339 ),  and  so  does  Just.  Olsliauscn  on 
the  PWalma  lExfg.  Handb,  Eird.  p.  22).  As, 
hcweeer,  the  lanpiage  of  several  of  these  Psalms — 
as  the  4'Jnd,  84th,  &c.— is  manifestly  meant  to 
apply  to  David,  it  seems  much  simpler  to  expUun 
the  title  ^  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  to  mean  that 
they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the  temple- 
vmcea.  If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
oMiital,  was  of  a  mun  sublime  and  lyric  character 
than  that  of  the  sons  of  Merari  or  (iershon,  and 
Hnnaa  IumI  more  fire  in  his  execution  than  Asaph 
UKi  Jedothim,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  David 
tho*jjd  have  given  his  more  poetic  and  elevatnl 

*  Be  Aoffwitiae  has  a  still  more  fandftil  conceit, 
vuch  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  in  almost  ever; 
hoBil;  en  the  eleren  pwlms  inscribed  to  the  sons  of 
Kjtv.  Advertinf  to  the  interpreUtion  of  Korah, 
he  iads  la   it  a  freat  mystery       .'ndcr 
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stndn;  *o  H  man  and  his  dioir,  and  the  t4mpler  and 
quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.  J.  van  Ipem: 
(ap.  Kosenm.)  assigns  these  psalms  to  the  times  ol 
J»oshaphat;  others  to  thosi  of  the  Maccabees; 
Ewald  attributes  the  42nd  Psalm  to  Jeremiah. 
The  purpose  of  many  of  the  German  critics  seems 
to  be  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  as 
low  as  possible. 

Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  **  por^ 
ters,"  t.  e,  doorkeepers,  in  the  temple,  an  office  of 
considerable  dignitr.  In  1  Chr.  ix.  17-19,  we  learn 
that  Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasaph, 
was  chief  of  the  doorkeepers,  and  that  he  and  his 
brethren  were  over  the  work  of  the  service,  keeperr 
of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  (comp.  2  K.  xxv.  18/ 
apparently  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  [KiKOS.]  See  also  1  Chr.  ix.  22-29  ; 
Sn,  XXXV.  4 ;  and  Exr.  ii.  42.  But  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the  Korah- 
ites dated  fi:x>m  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their 
chief  was  then  Shelemiah  or  Meshelemiah,  the  son 
of  (Abi)asaph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  fell 
by  lot,  being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is 
doubtlesa  the  same  name  as  Shallum  in  1  Chr.  ix. 
17,  and,  perhaps,  Meshullam,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12, 
Neh.  xii.  25,  where,  as  in  so  many  other  pkces,  it 
designates,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or 
family.  In  2  Chr.  xxxi.  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah 
the  Levite,  the  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who  was 
over  the  freewill  offerings  of  God  to  distribute  the 
oblations  of  the  Lord  and  the  most  holy  things,  was 
probably  a  Korahite,  as  we  find  the  name  Kore  in 
the  family  of  Konih  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  31,  we  find  that  Mattithiah,  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  hi  the  pans  (Burrington*s 
Qenealogiea;  Patrick,  Comment,  on  Num.;  Lyell's 
Princ,  of  Geol,,  ch.  23.  24.  25,  on  Earthquakes; 
Koiienmdller  and  OUhausen,  On  Psalms ;  De  Wette, 
EitU.),  [A.  C.  H.] 

KORATHITES,  THE  Crnf  H),  Num.  xxvi. 
58.  [Korahite.] 

KORinTES,  THE  {"^rr^r}),  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi. 
1 ;  I  Chr.  xii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.*  19.     [Korahite.] 

KO'RE  {Ky\\>:  Kop4\  Alex.  Xw^i  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  19;  Alex.  Koptj^,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1:  Core). 
I.  A  Konihite,  ancestor  of  Shallum  and  Meshele- 
miah, chief  porters  in  the  reign  of  David. 

2.  (Kop^:  Alex.  K«p^.)  Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  llezekioh,  appointed  over  the  free-will 
ofi'erings  and  most  holy  things,  and  a  gatekeeper  on 
the  eastei-n  side  of  the  Temple  afUr  the  reform  of 
worship  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "the  sons 
of  Koue"  (following  the  Vulc.  Core),  should  pro- 
perly be  *  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOZ  {y\p :  'Aicico^f  in  Exr.  ii.  61  ;  'Airirwr, 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21 :  Accos  m  VjZT.,  Accus  in  Nen.  iii.  4, 
Hacats  in  Neh.  iii.  21)  =  AOOOZ  =  Coz  =  Hakkoz. 

KUSHAI' AH  OnWp:  K«ro/oj:  CascOas), 
The  same  as  KiSH  or  KUHi,  the  father  of  Ethaa 
the  Menirite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 

because  lie  was  cncifled  on  Calvary,  and  was  mocked 
by  the  bystanden,  ks  EUsha  had  been  by  the  children 
who  cried  after  him  "  Cb/w.  ealvt  /*'  and  who,  when 
they  said  "  Oo  wp,  thou  bald  pate,"  had  preflffnred  the 

__  ^  _         .^   ,,  _  ^ ^ ^       j-aciflxtcn.    The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the 

«u*  MS  iTeet  forth'chriit,'who  Is  'intitled  Oalvus,  !  children  of  Christ  the  bridegroom  {Homil.  m  P»  jImm) 
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LA  ADAH  ■n'ljft:  AooJi:  Lmda\  tbe  tod 
if  Shdah,  aud  ir^myon  of  Judah^  He  u  described 
«i  Ihe  *'  fiiLlier,^'  or  founder,  of  MaresiiaU  m  the 
k>wlaiKkof  Jwiali  (I  Chr.  iv,  21). 

LA'ADAN  (f^iJ^j   A^aJi^;    AIm.  roAoaSi 

•iidAaaStii  Laadan),  1.  An  {Uphraimtt^^  aacei«tor 
of  Jcb»hu4  the  son  of  Kun  (t  CUr.  Tii.  36). 

2.  (*£8^;  Alex.  AfoS^;  Leedan,  1  (Thr.  miii. 
7,  8,  9:  AiSir;  Alex.  AcScii'  and  AaaS£»  Ledan^ 
i  Chr.  nvi.  21,)  The  »on  of  Gershom,  elsewhere 
called  LtUNi,  His  desceiidfiQts  in  the  ndgn  of  David 
were  among  the  chief  Others  of  his  tribCf  juxd 
formed  part  q(  the  Temple-cboir. 

liABTAK  (IlS*  Ai^a^,  Joicph.  A<i^araf: 
Loh(m)i  loa  of  Bethud,  gnrndmn  of  Nahor  aad 
Mikd!i>  grand^ephew  of  Abraham,  brother  of  Re- 
bduhf  and  father  of  Leiih  and  Ridiel ;  hj  whom 
and  tkeir  haodfaaids  Bilhoh  and  Zilpah  h«  was  the 
luntural  progenitor  of  threo-foorth*  of  tbe  natioii  of 
the  Jewi,  and  of  our  fileaiad  Lord,  and  the  \^^ 
BooeBtor  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  elder  brandi  of  the  fiunily  raoaiaed  at  Harao 
when  Abraham  remored  to  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  »  there  that  we  firat  meet  with  Laban,  aa  taking 
the  leading  part  to  the  betrothal  of  his  siister  Re- 
beleah  to  her  coujdn  Inac  (<jcn.  xdr.  10,  29-60, 
zxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  fi«thuel»  his  father*  plajs  ao 
inaigtiificant  a  part  In  the  whole  transactioo,  bdng 
in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that  afUr  bis  t»n 
(ixtv.  50)  t  that  vaHoui  conjeetQita  bare  been  formed 
to  eiplain  it.  Joseph ui  aaserta  that  Bethuel  was 
deftdf  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  hooise  and 
hb  fiitt«r*«  natural  j^uimiiaii  (Ant.  u  16,  §2);  in 
which  caie  *'  Bethuel  '*  must  hare  crept  into  the 
lezft  inadvertently,  or  be  Euppoaed,  with  eooie  (Adam 
Clarke,  in  loc.),  to  be  tbe  name  of  another  brother  of 
Rebekah.  Le  Clerc  (in  Pent.)  mentiona  tbe  oonjeo 
tnre  that  Bethuel  was  absent  at  first,  hut  returned  in 
time  to  five  his  commit  to  the  mamage.  The  mode 
adopted  bj  Prof.  Blunt  ( Undesigned  Coincidences, 
p.  35)  to  expUin  whst  he  terms  "  the  ooosistent 
nwigtiificance  of  Bethuel,"  iris.,  that  h«  wa*  i»ca- 
p«dtated  from  taking  the  m&nagetneat  of  bis  ^mitlj 
Dj  age  or  imbecilitj,  is  most  ingenious  ^  but  the 
prominence  of  I^ban  voaj  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  ciijttom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now 
(see  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Ho«enmfiller  in  he.),  pve 
the  brothen  the  main  slmi'e  in  the  arrongemeat 
of  their  nsier's  mainage,  and  the  defence  of  her 
honour  (ooQip.  Gen.  %jah,  13;  Judg.  zxi.22  ;  2  Sam* 
BiL  20-29).    [Bethuel.] 

Tb«!  next  time  Labon  appean  in  the  sacred  vaa* 
ntif  •  tt  is  as  the  host  of  hm  nephew  Jacob  at  Hanui 
(Gio.  szii.  13,  14).  The  fiufasequent  tzaosM^tiooB 
DJ  which  he  secured  the  Talnable  senricet  of  his 
nephew  for  fourteen  yean  in  return  for  his  two 
daughters,  and  for  six  yean  tM  the  price  of  hii 
cntHe,  together  with  the  dlignceful  artifke  by 
which  he  palmed  off  his  elder  tod  lets  attractive 
daughter  oo  the  ansnspecting  Jacob,  are  familiar 
to  all  (Gen.  Jcxix.,  xxx.). 

Labim  was  abceat  shearing  his  sheep ^  when  Jacob, 
Iwriflf  galhersu  together  all  his  poiii«t*»$ions,  started 
vfth  his  wiTva  and  children  for  hii  native  land;  and 
It  was  Dot  till  the  thiiij  flay  that  he  he&rd  of  their 
siaaltby  departarr.     Lo  hot  haste  he  «et»  otf  in 
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fNimiit  of  the  fugitives,  his  indignation  a 
prospect  of  lotting  »  ^.tyhoI,  the  value  of  i 
service*  he  hnd  proved  by  expeheiice  (ixx.  27 >,  aod 
a  family  who  he  hoped  would  have  iucrea^  tbe 
power  of  hiii  tribe,  being  increased  by  the  disoo^ierr 
of  the  Iobs  of  his  terapbim,  or  household  gods,  wbicli 
Rnchd  hud  carried  off,  probably  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  prosperous  journey,  Jacob  and  Kis 
family  had  crrssed  the  Euphr&tes,  and  were  already 
some  days'  niarth  in  ndvaboe  of  their  porsoers ; 
but  so  large  a  caravnu,  encumbered  with  women 
Hud  children,  and  cattle,  would  tmvel  but  slowly 
(comp.  Geo.  xxxiii.  1 1),  and  L&bfta  and  his  kiosmcu 
came  up  witb  the  retreating  ^tarty  on  tbe  east  side 
of  the  Jonian,  among  the  mountains  of  Oileid.  Tbe 
collision  with  his  irritated  ^ther^in-law  might  bav« 
proved  dangerous  for  Jftoob  but  for  a  divine  intima- 
tioa  to  Laliftn,  who,  with  characterise  bjpoeiisf , 
passes  over  in  Eilenoe  the  real  ground  of  his  di*- 
pleasui-e  at  Jacob's  depaittire,  urging  only  tti  c)aii< 
destine  character,  which  had  pireveutcd  his  setutiDg 
him  away  with  mArks  of  afiktion  and  honour,  ni 
the  theft  of  his  gods.  AfVer  some  sKarp  mutual  TV- 
crimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  for  tbs 
teraphim,  which  Haohd,  with  the  canning  which 
chmiurterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  wa&  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  mid  a  c^m  raised  abont  «  ptlbr- 
jitooe  set  up  by  Jacob,  both  as  a  memonal  of  tbi 
covenant,  and  a  boundary  which  the  oontraoting 
parti<»  plt'dgi.'d  themselves  not  to  pass  with  boifeiN 
intentions.  After  this,  in  the  simple  and  beanitifol 
words  of  Scripture,  "  Labon  rose  op  and  kissed  bk 
tioM  and  his  daughtc»,  and  blenea  them,  and  a»> 
parted,  and  returned  to  bis  pkoe ;"  azui  he  tbeofi** 
fbrwoixl  diaappotrs  (rom  the  Biblical  njuTative. 

Few  Seriptund  dmracters  appear  in  mor*  i». 
pulave  colours  thrm  Laban,  who  seems  to  biTf 
concentrated  ail  the  dupljdtr  and  acqui»itiTen«M 
which  marked  the  &mily  of  Haiun.  Tbe  lettfli^ 
principle  of  bis  conduct  was  evidently  self^ln^^itvt, 
and  he  was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby 
his  ends  were  fieeured.  Nothing  can  excuse  tha 
abominable  trick  by  which  he  deceived  Jacob  in  tbe 
matter  of  his  wife,  and  there  is  much  of  haratui«9 
and  mean  selfishness  in  his  other  relations  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible,  on  an  uobtassed 
riew  of  the  whole  transactions,  to  aoqnii  Jioob  •( 
Uame,  or  to  assign  him  any  reiy  decided  superiotitj 
over  hh  uncle  in  fair  and  generous  dealing.  In  tlw 
nmttcr  of  the  6ocks  €ftcb  was  evidently  seeking  to 
outwit  the  other ;  and  though  the  whole  was  di- 
vinely overruled  to  work  out  importiuit  issues  to 
securing  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan  in  wealth  , 
dignity,  our  moml  sense  iwolts  from  what  Cha 
(Daily  Scr,  Heodingt,  i.  60)  does  not  fihtttik  i 
designating  the  ''meaking  artiEoes  for  the  [ 
tion  of  his  own  selfishoesa,"  adopted  for  bis  ( 
enrichment  and  the  impoTenshraent  of  his 
while  we  can  well  excuM  Labao's  mortjtiG 
seeing  himself  outdone  by  his  nephew  in  \ 
and  the  be^t  of  his  flocks  chaogiog  hands,  in  1 
mistaken  £eal  to  defend  Jacob,  Chnfttian  wri 
have  unduly  depreciated  Lahazi ;  and  even 
ready  hospit;ility  .shewn  by  him  to  Abraham's  i 
vant,  and  tbe  nOecttonate  receptioQ  of  his  i 
(Geo.  xxiv.  30,  31,  ixix.  13,  14),  have  been  i 
constmetl  into  the  acts  of  a  selfish  roan, 
embrace  an  opportunity  of  a  lucrative  conui 
No  man,  however,  is  whuUy  selfish ;  and 
f^ban  wa&  capabSa  of  generous  inipulsi 
mf«fi  mk\<\  rmprttioipled  his  geneiid  rouduct.  [£.? 


LABAN 

UL'BAN  (tsS:  Ao/3^y:  Labcm),  one  of  the 
hwtinirh  named  in  the  obscure  and  disputed 
Bunge,  Dmt.  LI:  **  P&ran,  and  Tophel,  and 
Lahui,  and  Hazcroth,  and  Di-zahab."  The  mention 
of  HaBcroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  only  conjecture 
icgaiding  Laban  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
■mclj,  tiMt  it  is  identical  with  Libnah  (Num. 
isdn.  20),  which  was  the  second  station  from 


LACHISH 


6S 


T¥«  Sjrlae  Pcsdiito  understands  the  name  as 
Lebanon.  The  Targums,  from  Onkelos  downward, 
plar  upon  the  fire  names  in  this  passi^,  connecting 
Ihcin  with  the  main  events  of  the  wanderings. 
LaLan  in  this  way  suggests  the  manna,  because  of 
its  white  oohmr,  that  being  the  force  of  the  word 
in  Hebrew.  [G.J 

LARANA  (AmfiaA:  Lobcma),  1  Esd.  r.  29. 
[Llbaha.] 

LACEDEMOinANS  (IvaprtSrai ;  once  Ao- 
9tMutftmnmt,  2  Mace  r.  9 :  l^ixirtiatae,  Bpariiani^ 
Laemiaemomm)^  tha  inhabitants  of  Sparta  or  Laoe> 
daoDoa,  with  whom  the  Jews  daimed  kindred 
(1  Mafic  zu.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21 ;  zir.  20,  23;  zr.  23; 
SMaocT.9).    [Sparta.] 

LA'GHISH  (B^S:  Aaxc^i;  but  in  Vat  of 
Josh.  XT.  Max4'  ;*  Joicph.  A^x«^o  '•  Lochia\  a 
dty  of  the  Amoritea,  the  king  of  which  joined  with 
fiwr  oCfacn,  at  the  inritation  of  Adonizedek  king  of 
Jenualem,  to  chactiaa  the  Gibeonites  for  their  league 
with  lanel  (Josh.  z.  3,  5).  They  were  however 
lootad  by  Joahua  at  Bcth-horon,  and  the  king  of 
Lachisli  fell  a  rictim  with  the  others  imder  the 
beas  ai  Makkedah  (rer.  26).  The  destruction  of 
the  town  aeeros  to  have  shortly  followed  the  death 
ef  the  king:  it  wa»  attacked  in  its  turn,  immediately 
aftar  tke  fidl  of  Libnah,  and  notwithstanding  an 
cftct  to  relicvt  it  by  Honun  king  of  Geser,  was 
taken,  and  ervry  soul  put  to  the  sword  (ver.  31-33). 
In  the  special  statement  that  the  atuck  lasted  two 
days,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  cities  which 
were  taken  in  one  (see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  first 
|:limpac  of  that  stinength  of  position  for  wliich 
Lachjah  was  afrerwards  remarkable.  In  the  cata- 
k^oe  of  the  kings  slain  by  Joshua  (zii.  10-12), 


Lachish  occurs  in  the  same  place  witli  icgani  to  the 
others  as  in  the  nan-ative  just  quoted ;  but  m  Josh. 
XV.,  where  the  towns  are  separated  into  group:,  it 
is  placed  in  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  di^rict,  ond 
in  the  same  group  with  Eglon  and  Makkedah  (ver 
39),  apart  from  its  fonner  companions.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that,  though  included  in  the  lo¥^ 
land  distiict,  Lachish  was  a  town  of  the  Amorites, 
who  appear  to  have  been  essentially  mountaineei-s. 
Its  king  is  expressly  named  as  one  of  the  ^  kings  d 
the  Amorites  who  dwell  in  the  mocmtains"  (Josh. 
X.  6).  A  similar  remark  lias  already  been  made  of 
Jarmuth  ;  Keilah,  and  others ;  and  see  Judah, 
vol.  i.  1156  6.  Its  proximity  to  Libnah  is  im- 
plied many  centuries  later  (2  K.  ziz.  8).  Lachish 
was  one  of  the  cities  fort^ed  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  king* 
dom  (2  eta,  zi.  9).  What  was  iU  &te  during  the 
invasion  of  Shishak — ^who  no  doubt  advanced  hj  the 
usual  route  through  the  maritime  lowland,  which 
would  bring  him  under  its  very  walls — we  are  wA 
told.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  materiaUy 
suffer,  for  it  was  evidently  a  place  of  security  later, 
when  it  was  chosen  as  a  refuge  by  Amasiah  king 
of  Judah  from  the  oonspintors  who  threatened 
him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  foil  a 
victim  at  Lachish  (2  K.  ziv.  19,  2  Chr.  zzr.  27). 
Later  still,  in  the  reign  of  Hez^iah,  it  was  on^  of 
the  dties  taken  by  Sennacherib  when  on  his  way 
from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  477). 
It  is  specially  mentlbned  that  he  laid  siege  to  it 
*<with  all  his  power"  (2  Chr.  zxxii.  9^  ;  and  hers 
*'  the  great  King"  himself  remained,  while  his  oflfeerh 
only  were  dispatched  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  zzxii.  0 ; 
2  K.  zviU.  17). 

This  siege  is  considered  by  Layard  and  Hincks 
to  be  depicted  on  the  sUbs  found  by  the  former  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyuniik, 
which  bear  the  inscription  **  Sennadierib,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  the  country  ot  Assyria,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the  entrance  of) 
the  city  of  Lachish  TLakhlsha).  I  give  permission 
for  its  sUughter*"  ^Layard,  N.  ^  B,  149-52,  and 
153,  note).  These  sUbs  contain  a  view  of  a  dty 
which,  if  the  inscription  is  correctly  interpreted, 
must  be  Lachish  itself. 


! 


•  The  *f«B«y  edKtoQS  of  the  Vatican  LXX.,  Tlsdien- 1  thronghoaL  In  Jorti.  xv.  39.  all  trace  ot  uicbtsh  hu  (Uf. 
ft  i1*»  tiKhKlHl.  ftve  'V«x«.  •«<>  the  Atex.  Aaxt« ;  bat  »pp«»r««l  In  the  common  ediUons ;  hnt  In  JUl's,  Ma^i^  fa 
•1*  •d.uib  of  the  fonDcr  bj  Qutllnal  Xal  has  the  Aaj»€«  I  In«;rted  tMtwecn  'loJcopciiA  and  cat  hcmml^. 


LACII15U 

.\nuthei  jtlnb  seeing  to  tlmw  tlto  grvuuii-fa.in  nf 
the  aiiiie  dtj  tfW  iu  oocuption  bf  the  cuw  ^ 
queitM*— Iht  Atsfnm  teote  pitch^i  witliin  the 
irallf^  uid  tlw  tfbreign  worahi|)  gd&g  oq.  Tht^ , 
featui-«5  of  Lbe  town  appear  to  be  ftoounitely  given.  I 
At  iuijr  nit«  there  i*  conaidenible  agroeineot  be- 
tween tJje  two  Tiows  m  the  character  of  tlie  widU 
mad  towers^  and  both  are  imUke  those  repreeented  do  ' 
other  slobi.  Both  rapport  In  a  remorluble  mnnner 
»he  conclusioM  ahore  drawn  from  the  atatement  of 


LACLNIIR 

thf  liible  us  to  the  {lO  jtion  ^  f  T.ndiuJt.  Fbc  eirri 
tinri  of  the  town^  ng.  1,  ihows  that  it  wi*  on  hitlv 
gionnd,  one  part  higher  than  the  »it-her.  This  t: 
alit)  tcsti fieri  to  by  the  b«dtground  of  the  loefit  is 
fig.  2,  which  is  too  remote  to  be  ind  tided  in  tht 
Ljinits  of  the  woodcut,  but  which  in  the  oriji; 
Bbows  a  Tery  hilly  country  coverenl  with  rineyi 
and  tig-trees.  On  the  other  hand  the  palma  i 
the  town  in  %.  2  point  to  the  proximity  of  \ 
maritime  plain,  in  which  palms  Eourifhed — And  stU 


rate 


Pit  t    rt«i«rLM«tuCT)«Avi»««pcim     fruMiHt* 


r  work,  yiMie  BA 


6omiah"iiiore  than  in  any  other  region  of  Palestine'. 
But  tltoiigh  the  Assyrtan  records  tbtu»  appear  ^  to 
avert  tiie  capture  of  Lachiah,  tto  stAtetneot  is  to  be 
foutid  eJtlicr  in  the  Bible  or  Jo«ephua  that  it  wa& 
takieti.  Indeed  same  ejtpreanona  in  the  former  would 
almost  leem  to  imply  the  reverse  (we  **■  thought  to  win 
them,**  2  Chr*  xixii.  I  ;  "  deputed «  frorn  LAchish/" 
2  K.  zix.  8 ;  and  especially  Jer.  ii*iT.  7). 

The  warning  of  Micah  (i,  13)*  was  perhap  de- 
li ven?d  At  thii  time.  Obscure  aa  the  pouage  is»  it 
plainly  implins  that  6ioai  Lachiih  some  form  of 
idolntryj  possibly  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
had  been  ioiported  into  Jerusalem. 

After  the  return  from  cnptivity,  tachish  with 
Its  sumnrnding  "heliis"  was  i«-oooupj«d  by  the 
Jtws  (Ndi«  xi.  30),  It  is  not  however  named  in 
the  hooka  of  the  Maoosbees,  nor  indeed  does  its  name 
reappear  in  the  Bible. 

By  Eusehiua  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
Lachish  is  mentioned  as  "'  7  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
poliB.  towards  Darama,*'  t.  e.  towards  the  south.  No 
trace  of  the  ume  has  yet  been  found  in  an?  position 
at  all  correspooding  to  this.  A  site  calle  1  Xnn-L^kis^ 
situated  on  a  "  low  roiukd  swell  or  knoll/'  and  di«« 
playing  a  few  columns  and  other  fnigmcotd  of  oitcieut 
build  itigii,  ts  found  lietween  Gaza  and  Beit-Jibrin^ 
pcDbably  the  ondeni  li^leutheropoli^i  at  the  diatiuice 

*  GoL  RawUnsoD  seems  to  read  the  name  as  Labaii«» 
I.  «>  Uteali  (Layard.  A*.  <t  B,  \%^  note), 
c  Thli  Is  also  the  nplJUoa  of  Rawli&soo  {,Btrtd,  \,  4M 


of  1 1  miles  (14  Reman  miles),  and  in  a  direction  AOt 
S.,  but  about  W.S.W,  from  the  latter.  Two  milss 
east  of  Um-Ldkpt  is  a  site  of  similar  chaiacter*  ^ 
'Ajidn  (Rob.  ii.  46t  7).  Among  modem  trai 
these  sites  appear  to  havs  been  tirst  di 
Dr.  Robinson.  While  admitting  the  ideotitT  of.  ^ 
with  KotxJN,  he  disputes  that  of  Um^IAkit,  on 
ground  that  it  i«  at  varionoe  with  the  statenaai^  of 
Euiebius,  aa  above  quoted;  and  further  that  tiki 
remains  are  not  thcne  of  a  fortined  dty  able  to  brave 
lui  Assyrian  army  (47).  On  the  other  hai:d,  m  fitTotir 
of  tlte  tdentification  are  the  proximity  of  Eglon  (j. 
'Ajidn  be  it),  and  the  situation  of  Um-Ldku  m  thi 
middle  of  the  plain ^  right  tn  the  road  from  E/gfpU 
By  **  IkroDia  also  Eusehius  may  have  intendad,  Mt 
the  toatheni  district,  but  a  place  of  that  name,  vhidi 
is  mentioned  in  th«  Talmud,  and  i«  placed  by  ih* 
accurate  old  traveller  hap*Parchi  as  two  hours  sooth 
of  GoxA  (ZuQz  in  BmJ.  <f  Tuckia,  by  A&her«  ii.  442)* 
Witli  regard  to  the  woftkoess  of  (Im-tdkis,  Ifr, 
Porter  hns  a  good  ooDipttrisoo  between  it  and  Aiife> 
dod  {Hattdbk.  261%  [G.J 

LAOU'NUS  (Aattmyot :  Caleus),  one  of  thi 
sons  of  Addi»  who  returned  with  Ezim,  and  ^M 
mArried  a  foifign  wife  ( L  Esd.  ix.  31).  The  dhbi 
does  not  occur  in  this  form  in  the  pstraiJe)  Ikta  tl 
Esr,  x«t  but  it  apparently  ociu|wus  Lite  plaor  ci 


*  Tbfl  plaj  of  the 


Is  baHreen  iJKi'sh  aiid  Rr«r4 
,'%  and  the  exboTUUHn  n  n 


LAD  AM 

Chclal  (Ttr.  3i/,  M  tM  indicatM  jj  the  Caleua  I 
•ftbeVoig. 


LAISH  5^ 

LAHlfAM  {UDrh:    Max^s   koI  Xaax^Cs 
Alex.  Aofids :  L^heman,  Leemaa),  a  town  in  tbe 


IaA'DAN  (AoAiy,  Tisch.,  but  'Ao'oy  in  Mai's  I  lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  x\.  40)  named 
fd. :  Dalar¥»),  1  Eid.  r.  37.  [Delaiah,  2.]  |  between  Cabdon  and  KiTiiusii,  and  in  the  same 

f  annin)   aw  TVuna     TT¥F  a  ^Aru*^    group  with  Laciiish.     It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 

LADDER    OF    TYKU8,      lUlfi    (^    irAl/Ol^      Onnmn^irn^    n**r  .lo..    Jf   .n«^r  iKof  -«^  f,^— lU, 


mma  IVn".  possibly  reading  icA/u«),  i  Onomasticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  tmveller 
r^*      /!l  *^u'L\V7k^Ti;!I!?  *  "  ^^  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 
tremitie.  (the  northern)  of  the  disoict       j^  ^ny  MSS.  and  editions  of  th 


•ce  of  tlie  eztremities 

orer  which  Sirooa  Maccabaeus  was  made  captain 
'rTfMmrr^s)  by  Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos),  rerv 
shortlr  atlcr  his  coining  to  the  throne ;  the  other 
k*ing'"  the  borden  of  Egypt"  (1  Mace  xi.  59). 
The  I^ider  of  Tyre,*  or  of  the  Tynans,  was  the  locsil 
nsme  fur  a  high  mountain,  the  highest  in  that 
ueighbourfaood,  a  hundred  stadia  north  of  Ptolemais, 
the  modem  AAAa  or  Acre  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  10,  §2). 
The  positioD  of  the  Jia9-€i^Nakkunih  agrees  very 
aarly  with  this,  m  it  lies  10  miles,  or  about  12u 


many  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
amongst  them  the  Kec  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  the 
name  is  given  with  a  final  « — Lachmas.'  Corrupt 
as  the  LXX.  text  is  here,  it  will  be  observed  that 
both  MSS.  exhibit  the  s.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
the  Targum  and  the  other  Oriental  versions.  The 
ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate  have  Lehenum,  but 
the  text  published  in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of 
Jerome  Leemas,  [G.] 

LABTMI  (^pr6:    rhp  'E\€fu4 ;    Alex,  r^ 


»t»iia,  from  AkAa^  and  is  characterisad  by  travellers    AttfitT:  BettiAehtm-ites),  the  brother  of  GoUath 


6om  Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and  stee(^>. 
both  the  Ba9-€ik-N(ikhwrah,  and  the  Bat^l-Abycui, 
it.  the  White  Cape,  sometimes  called  Cape  Blanco,  a 
iieadlaod  6  miles  still  farther  north,  are  surmounted 
by  a  path  cut  in  aigags ;  that  over  the  latter  i» 
attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  possibly 
frem  this  drcumttaDoe  that  the  Ras^UAbyud,^  h 
bv  SDOM  travellen  (Irby,  Van  de  Velde,  Ik.)  treated 
w  the  Udder  of  the  Tyriana.  But  by  the  early  aoil 
BccorUa  Jewish  traveller,  hap-Parchi*  (Zuns,  402 ), 
sad  ia  our  own  times  by  Robinson  (iii.  89),  Misliti 
Lm  Samts  Litux,  ii.  9),  Porter  {/IJbk.  389), 
.vhwan  (76),  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  264),  the  Raa-e\^ 
S,ukm>ih  ia  identified  with  the  Udder ;  the  last^ 
Mai»l  traveller  pointing  out  well  that  the  reason 
\nr  the  name  \a  the  fact  of  iU  **  differing  from 
Carrael  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  between  itaelf  an<J 
the  sa,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  all  communication 


the  Gittite,  sUin  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor 
(1  Chr.  XX.  5).  In  the  parallel  naiTative  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  amongst  other  differences,  IjiivsA  disappears 
in  the  word  Beth  hal-iachmi,  i.  e.  the  Bethlehemite. 
ThU  reading  is  imported  into  the  Vulgate  of  the 
Chron.  (see  above).  What  was  the  original  form 
of  the  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate ; 
the  writer  has  not  however  seen  cause  to  alter  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  came  under  Elhanan — that 
the  text  of  Chronicles  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  the  LXX.,  the  I'eschito  and  the  Tar- 
gum both  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  reading  Lachmi. 
The  Utter  contains  a  tiadition  that  he  was  sUin  on 
the  same  diiy  witli  his  hi  other.  [G.] 

LA'ISH  ((^p  ;  in  Isaiah,  HfiS^p :  Acuff^a;  Judg. 
xviii.  29,  OitKofials;'  Alex.  Aocis :  Lais),  the  city 
which  was  taken  by  the  Dnnites,  and  under  its  new 


raund  iU  bake,  acts  as  the  natural  barrier  betweeii  ,  oan^«  o^  E)an  became  famous  as  the  northern  limit 
the  Bav  of  Acre  and  the  mariUme  pUin  to  the  of  the  nation,  and  as  tlie  depository,  first  of  the 
wrth— in  other  woirU,  between  Palestine  and  Pho^-  graven  image  of  Micali  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  29), 
uKia"    comp  p  2CG).  [G.]      and  subsequently  of  one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam 


LA'EL  {!>¥h:  Ao^A:  Luil),  the  father  if 
EliaMph,  prince  of  the  Gershonites  at  the  time  of 
the  Lxudus  ;^Num.  iii.  24). 

LA  HAD  Orh  :  Aadi  ;  Alex.  Aid :  Load], 
wo  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jmlah, 
ftwD  whom  sprung  the  2U>rathites,  a  branch  of  Uic 
tribe  who  settled  at  Zorah,  according  to  the  Tai^r. 
•f  R.  Joseph  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

LAHA'I-ROI.  THE  WELL  (^Kn  W  TIO  : 
th  fpimf  rrif  Spdo'^ms :  puteus,  atjm  nomm  est 
YmmtiM  et  Videntis).     In  this  form  is  given  in  th? 


In  another  account  of  the  conquest  the  name  is 
given,  with  a  variation  in  the  foim,  as  Lksiiem 
(Josh.  xix.  47).  It  U  natural  to  presume  that 
Lcish  was  an  ancient  sanctuary,  before  its  appro- 
priation for  that  pui-pose  by  the  Danites,  and  we 
should  look  for  soii.e  explanation  of  the  mention  of 
Dan  instead  of  Laish  in  Gen.  xiv. ;  but  nothing  is  as 
yet  forthcoming  on  these  points.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  at  or 
very  near  that  of  the  modern  Banias.     [Dan.] 

In  the  A.  V.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  tha 
graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of  Sennadierib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30) : — "  Lifl  up  thy  voice, 


A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  and  xxv.  11,  the  name  of  0  daughter  of  Gallim!  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
tile  frmons  well  of  Hagar's  relief,  in  the  oasU  of  Laish,  oh  poor  Anatlioth  I** — that  is,  cry  so  loud 
Tff4ai«  round  which  Isaac  afterwards  resided,  in  that  your  slirieks  shall  be  heard  to  the  very  oonfinci 
xn.  14— the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  name —  <  of  the  land.  This  tiansUtion — in  which  our  trans- 
it is  lepiasentfd  in  tlie  fiiU  Hrbrew  form  of  Bekr-  |  Utors  followed  the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremelliua, 
UiLal-ROl.  In  the  Mussulnun  traditions  the  well  and  the  comment  of  Grotius — is  adopted  because 
/.fvizem  ia  tbe  Btit-aUahoCHecaL  is  identical  with  '.  the  last  fylUbie  of  the  name  which  appears  here  as 
<t     [LF.HI.]  [G.]    I  Laisbah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew  i«rticle  of  mo- 

.  to  found  ia  the  Tslmod,  *11V1  nD^D*    ^'^^^^  '^^  '^  corioas  oontaskn  between  Uie  two. 

I     *=  He  givM  the  name  «•  Al^yavakir,  prubably  a  mera 


•  This 
Sm>  Lms  (Bay.  ef  IW.  403). 

h  lfAnkJrrll.oc<ilnaril7  so  exact  (March  17),  places  "the 
»iwuln  climax  "  at  an  hour  and  a  quarter  south  of  the 
s  i*r  /6r«JkiM  Ausa  ( Adools  KlTer).mesniuf  tHerefore  tbe 
•'^ISaDd  vhicb  cnckees  on  the  north  tlie  bay  of  Jnneh 
>-<»  B€ir%i  '  On  the  other  band.  Irby  and  Mangles 
tuv  31)  vicb  cqmT.y  onosiial  inaccuracy.  glv«  the  name 

•  *:.Mf*  Bianco  U*  lh<>  Rom  ymkurak  -an  bour'it  ri't<>  trvm 
'••/A  tbe  ^Klaat  Fcdtpfm      Wnw>n  alM>  (It  232)  bM> 


cormption  of  JSn-A'akura. 

*  DOn?  for  UDrh-  by  Int^rchanj?.'  of  D  »nd  Q. 

*  Tbe   LXX.   bave    here    traiii.frrred    Utendly    the 

Hebrew   words    \^^    dS^«V    "  and   Indeed   Latah." 

Kxactly  tbe  &ame  thing  Is  dune  In  tbe  cave  of  l/Ui.  \}n 
Axviii.  19. 


LAISH 

tioo,  **  to  Luiiihi'*  as  \&  iiiiiioubtcdly  tlio  case  in  Jiulg. 
gviii*  7,  Bui  such  a  raiicteiing  is  fauiul  nirilber  io 
my  of  the  Ancient  Tcmions.  ni«"  in  thoM  of  rnodern 
idiobiin»  a*  (it^>cnui5,  Ewuldj  Zunx,  kc.}  nor  is 
tti«  Hebrew  worn '  here  jTeiid<?r<*(l  **  caose  it  to  be 
heard/*  found  elsic where  in  llmt  vciic<?,  but  alwcyj 
•bwlttte— **  h«aike4i/*  or  **alteafl."  There  i*  a 
Gtrtiiia  Tiolence  in  the  tudden  intrcKluction  amongnt 
"these  little  Beujiunit«  vilUgca  of  the  ft  on  tier  town  so 
Toy  far  remote,  and  not  le3&  in  tlie  use  of  its  oncieiit 
mune,  cJie where  no  constant! jr  superseded  bj  I)iut< 
(See  Jer.  viii,  16.)  On  tbn  whole  it  seems  more 
oomoniuit  with  the  tenor  of  the  whole  pa&=ag»?  to  take 
LftisbAh  u  the  nnme  of  a  small  riiL.ig«  lying  between 
Gftllim  and  Anathoth,  And  of  which  hitherto,  a»  is 
•titl  the  ewe  with  ths  formeit  ;ind  until  1831  w«a 
the  CMC  with  the  latter,  ijo  traces  have  been  fotuid. 
In  1  M^ftoc.  Lx.  5  a  vilkge  named  AJa^a  (Mai,  nud 
Alex.  'AAfiura-,  A.  V.  Eleasa)  i^  mentioned  am  the 
wevHQ  (if  tJie  Itatlle  in  which  ,}iidas  wfts  killed.  In 
the  Vuljpite  it  is  rriven  a«  Laisu.  If  !ii^  Berea  at 
which  iK^melriuA  wa.<  en(aimi»H  o-  tLe  ame  occajiion 
waa  Beeiotb — and  (mm  me  Pesehito  reading  thii* 
wems  likely— thAi  Alivui  or  I.ai«ha  wa*  wtne where 
on  th:  ^onnern  road,  10  or  1 2  miles  fi*om  Jerusalem, 
atmut  tiie  «pot  at  wliirii  a  village  uameii  Adiua 
ej[i»teil  in  the  time  of  Eusehitis  aiid  Jerome.  D  (A) 
and  L  (A)  att  to  often  inteiTcbinged  in  Greek  manu- 
seriptA^  tluit  the  two  names  u)j\y  indicate  one  and 
the  &ame  plAce,  and  that  the  Laiahah  of  litaiah. 
.Sudi  nil  idejitifioition  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
et>U!(i«tant  with  the  re<]uirenient^  of  Is.  %.  30,  while 
it  would  thruw  Miinu  Ught  un  the  mieeitaiu  topo- 
ei^hy  (if  the  U&t  struggle  of  Judas  Mnccaki^uR. 
Bui  it  rawst  be  admitted  tliat  at  nrenent  it  ia  but 
eonj«L'luml :  und  timt  the  neighbournood  af  Beeroth 
ia  at  tl)e  U>ii  iomewhxit  far  removed  from  the  narrow 
CJrcte  of  the  vltlagea  enumemted  bj  lEaiali.      [G.j 

LA'IBH  (B^^  ;  in  2  Sam.  the  orig.  text,  Cethib, 

lta»  Ww '.  *A/ui«ft,  2«\X}jr ;  Alex.  Aatr,  AAtit  i 
Lais),  fiither  of  I'haltiel,  to  whom  Saul  had  given 
Michal,  David'f  wife  (1  Sam,  txv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii. 
15).  He  wa*  a  native  of  Oa^llim.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  llie  names  of  Laish  (Lajahah)  imd 
Galtim  »hoiiId  be  found  in  txmjanction  at  a  much 
kt«r  d.-ite  (b.  X.  30).  [G.] 

iJkKES.     [Palestine.] 

l^A'KUM  ^D'"l|3^,  I.e.  Lakk^mi  AvBdfi;  Alex. 
«->UQURualJy  wide  of  the  Hebrew  —  i^t  'Airpou: 
ttftnim),  one  of  the  plr*c?!a  which  formed  tJie  land- 
oiarki  of  the  boundai^  of  Naphtali  (Joeh.  tix,  3U), 
jiamed  next  to  Jabneel,  and  ap|iarently  between  it 
and  the  Jordan :  but  the  whole  statement  Ls  exi-'eed" 
uijrly  ofaaciure,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  nnmea  have 
jtl  beoo  reoognised.  Lakkum  ia  hut  casually  named 
in  the  Onomojtticont  and  no  one  tiuoe  baa  discovered 
ita  fdtoation.  The  raodering  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  ta 
vorth  renuurk.  [O.j 

IJkMBv  I.  HQIIf  mimttrf  ia  the  Oialdee  equi- 
ralent  of  the  Hebrew  e«b^.  See  below,  lis.  3  (£zr. 
?i.  9,  17;  rii.  17). 

2.  nm  Weh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9;  U,  Ixr.  25),  a 
fDang  auckiog  lamb ;  originally  the  yuung  of  any 
MDiind.  The  noun  from  the  aame  root  ia  Arabic 
iignifiea  "a  fiiwn,"  in  tlthiopic  *•  a  kid,"  in  Sama- 
itan  **  a  bof  ;'*  while  m  filjrTiac  it  denote  "  a 
^,"  ind  in  th€  fem.  "a  girU"    Heuoe  **  TMka 


w  <,Lef» 
ed  thc^^ 
ab  Ibr'^^H 


♦J'p^pn.  htphll  finp^  frPTO  3^, 
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kumi,"  **  Damsel,  arii«  I"  (Mark  v.  41),  1  he  plural 
of  a  oognate  fjnm  occurs  in  I*,  i!.  II. 

3.  rna,  cfbes,  aba,  ceaeh,  and  ^le  feniiiiiiia 

niraa,  dbsdh,  w  niris,  oabsdh,  and  na^,i 

bdhf  re«[)ecti  vely  denote  a  male  and  fentale  tasib  i 
the  fii^t  to  the  tiiird  rear.  The  former  ' 
more  nearly  coincide  with  the  prorindal  term  i 
or  fiogget,  whicli  U  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  ll 
is  £)iom.  The  corresponding  word  iu  AmbiCf  aooord* 
ing  to  Geseniuf ,  denote*  a  run  at  that  period  wheo 
he  baa  lost  hiit  firat  two  teetli  and  four  other*  make 
their  appeonmoe,  which  Itappens  in  the  aeoood  oi 
thint  year.  Young  rama  of  this  age  £»ina)  an  im- 
portant part,  of  almost  every  sacriJdce.  They  wirt 
offered  at  the  daily  morning  and  erdiing  aacriJiQi 
{Ex.  xxix.  38-41 ),  on  the  sabbath  day  (Num. 
9 ),  at  the  teast*  of  the  new  moon  (Num.  OAiii.  11 
of  trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  2),  of  tabei-naciea  (Kc 
xxix.  KM-O),  of  Pentecoat  (Ler.  xxiii,  18-20),  , 
of  the  Pasaover  (Ex.  xii.  5).  They  were  broug 
by  the  princes  of  the  ooogr^tioa  aa  bumtnifi 
at  the  dedication  of  the  tabemade  (Nam.  vii.),  i 
were  oHei^  on  solemn  occasions  Ifke  the  * 
tion  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix.  3),  the  coroa;iiion  of  *S 
(I  Clir.  xxix.  21),  the  purification  of  the 
under  Hcxekinh  (2  Chr.  txiic.  21),  and  tJie  ^ 
passoTer  held  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  rxtr. 
They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  oD'ered  at  the  ] 
Jication  of  women  after  cliildbirtlj  ( Ler.  xii.  6 ),  i 
at  the  den  rising  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  10-25).  They" 
ac'compfliiied  ibe  preaentattou  of  tirstrfruiU  (Lev* 
xxiii.  12).  When  tJie  Nazaritea  rommenced 
period  of  separation  they  otfei-ed  a  he^bimb 
trespaaa-offering  (Num.  vi.  12);  and  at  its  i  _ 

sion  a  he-tamb  was  sncrifioed  as  a  bumt-ofienn^ 
and  an  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin-offering  (v.  14).  An  e«^ 
lamb  was  alao  the  offering  for  the  fin  of  ignoraDee 
(Lev.  iv.  32), 

4.  ^,  car,  a  fat  mm,  or  mora  fRvbablj 
"wether."  aa  the  word  is  generally  employed  ii 
opposition  to  ai/il,  which  strictly  denotes  a  **  ram" 
(Lteut.  xxxii.  14 ;  2  K.  iii.  4 ;  la.  xxxiv.  6).  MciIm 
king  of  Moab  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  tsmel 
lt)O|O0O  hi  wethers;  and  this  drcumstaoce  ia  m^ 
uae  of  by  R.  Joaeph  Kinichi  to  explain  Js.  xvi,  1, 
which  he  n^arda  aa  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabitet 
to  renew  their  tribute.  TheTynana  obtaiL^  tnor 
supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ex.  xxrii.  21),  aad 
tlie  pastures  of  Baahan  were  fiunons  aa  gnma§ 
ground^i  (El£.  xzxix.  18). 

5.  )kV»  tt^  midered  «*  lamb  "  in  Ex.  ^i.  21, 
is  properly  a  coUectire  term  denoting  a  ♦*  flock  **  cf 
small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in  distinction  tiimb 
herds  of  the  larger  animals  ( EccL  ii.  7 ;  Ex.  xIt.  15), 
In  opposition  to  thia  collective  term  the  word 

6.  i\^,  tehf  is  apphed  to  denote  the  individuals 
of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats ;  and  heooe,  tboogjh 
**  kmb "  ia  in  many  paaaagn  the  rendering  of  l£« 
A.  v.,  the  marginal  renling  gires  "  kid  *'  f Ckn.  isi. 
7»  8  ;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,  &c.).     [Sheep.] 

On  the  Paschal  Umb  aee  Passover.  [W.  A.  WJ 

LAMTCH  (Tpb :  Aaftix:  Lamech),  pmpaiy 
Lemechf  the  nnme  of  two  persona  in  antediluriao 
history.  1,  The  fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cftia 
(Gen.  iv.  18-24),  He  i*  the  ordy  otie  except  Enoch, 
af  the  posterity  of  Oain,  who«e  hiatory  ia  related 
with  some  di'tail.  He  is  the  tii'^t  poly^^amist  on 
rauord.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  hit 
d8UjFhl4rr  Kaamaii,  arej  w  !i   Bre,  the  nnlf  wtted^ 


LAMECH 

1  whoac  names  are  moitioned  by  Moses. 
His  thre«  wont — Jahal,  Jdual,  and  Tubal-cain, 
irt  oelebrBtcd  ib  Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  in- 
T*ntionfl.  The  Targuxn  of  Jonathan  adds,  that  his 
iiiighter  was  ^  the  mistress  of  sounds  and  songs,*' 
I.e.  the  first  poetess.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  2,  §2} 
rvlatei  thiit  the  namber  of  his  sons  was  scventy- 
lercn,  azxl  Jerome  records  the  same  tradition,  add- 
in;  that  thej  were  all  cut  off  bj  the  Deluge,  and 
that  this  was  the  serenty-and-sevenfold  rengeance 
vhich  Lamech  imprecated. 

The  remarluble  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
cot  ret  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
tubjfct  of  a  dissertation  by  Hilliger  in  Thesaurus 
TKeoloijicO'PhiUA.  i.  141,  and  is  discussed  at  length 
bf  the  rarious  commentators  on  Genesis.  The 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  closes  with  a 
MDC,  which  at  least  threatens  bloodshed.  Delitzsdi 
obwrre*,  that  as  the  arts  which  were  afterwards 
csosecrated  by  pious  men  to  a  heavenly  use,  had 
their  origin  in  the  fiimily  of  Cain,  so  this  oarly 
fffnrt  of  poetry  is  composed  in  honour,  not  of  God, 
btit  ot'some  deiidly  weapon.  It  is  the  only  extant 
ipedmen  of  antediluvian  poetry;  it  came  down, 
pnhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the  generation  for 
whom  Moses  wrote,  and  he  inserts  it  in  its  proper 
plaoe  in  his  history.  Dvlitzsch  traces  in  it  all  the 
peculiar  features  of  later  Semitic  poetry  ;  rhythm, 
wc nance,  parallelism,  strophe,  and  poetic  diction, 
h  may  be  rendered : — 

AAih  and  Zillab !  bear  my  voice. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamrch  I  glre  ear  onto  my  speech ; 
r«r  a  man  had  1  slain  fi>r  MDlting  me, 

And  a  youth  for  wouodlnf  me  : 
Snrelj  seTenfokl  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 

Biit  Lamech  seventy  and  seven. 

The  A.  V.  makes  Lamech  declare  himself  a  mur- 
dprer,  **  I  hare  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,"  &c 
Thif  is  the  view  taken  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate. 
Chrysnetom  {Horn.  xx.  m  Qen.)  regards  Lamech  as 
a  muxtierer  stung  by  remorse,  driven  to  make  public 
confiwsion  of  his  guilt  solely  to  ease  his  conscience, 
Mi  at^erwaxtls  {Horn,  in  Ps.  vi.)  obtaining  mercy. 
TMi^doret  {Quaest,  in  Gen,  xliv.)  sets  him  down  as 
ft  manleier.  Basil  {Ep.  260  [317],  §5;  interprets 
Lunech's  words  to  mean  that  he  had  committed 
cwk*  murders,  and  that  be  deserved  a  much  severer 
pu:i:*hment  than  Cain,  as  having  sinned  after  plainer 
vamiae :  Ba^il  adds,  that  some  persons  interpret 
th^  la5t  lines  of  the  poem  as  mesuung,  that  whei-eas 
Oua'»  sm  increaseil,  sikI  was  fbllowod  after  seven 
CMMTntionA  by  the  puni^^hment  of  the  Deluge  wash- 
ing r-\it  th«  foulness  of  the  world,  so  lamech 's  sin 
Mai!  be  followed  in  the  seventy-seventh  (see  St. 
l-.ke  iii.  2:.^od)  generation  by  the  coming  of  Him 
tno  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Jerome 
L'p.  Lixvi.  ad  Damasum^  t.  i.  p.  161)  relates  as  a 
t'^dilion  of  his  predeoosors  and  of  the  Jews,  that 
I'jun  was  aocidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh 
i.vMratK>n  frron  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with 
!':uer  details  by  Jarchi.  According  to  him,  the 
(oraMon  of  the  poem  was  the  refusal  of  Lamech's 
Vim  to  aModate  with  him  in  consequence  of  his 
(ur:p.(;  kiile^l  Cain  and  Tubnl-cain ;  Lamech,  it  is 
CU.1.  WM  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal-cain  ; 
v.fn  the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  sup- 
p'^  to  be  a  wild-bea»t,  Lamech,  by  his  son's 
Ai-'Ctifm.  shnt  an  arrow  at  it.  and  thus  slew  Cain ; 
in  .Utrm  and  iiitiignation  at  the  occd,  he  killed  his 
«  u  :  h^ncc  hb  wives  refused  to  assodnte  with  him ; 
u  t  hr  r\4  Ui^%  himM-lt   is   havmg  acteii  without 
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A  vengeful  or  murderous  purpose.  Luther  con« 
siders  the  occasion  of  the  poem  to  be  the  delibenitt 
murder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Lightfoot  {Decai 
Chorogr.  Marc,  proem.  S  iv.)  considers  Lamech  as 
expressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  first  poly- 
gamist,  introduced  more  destruction  and  murder 
than  Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world.  Pfeiffer 
{Diff.  Scrip.  Loc.  p.  25)  collects  ditferent  opinion! 
with  his  u£ual  diligence,  and  concludes  that  the 
poem  is  Lunech's  vindication  of  himself  to  his 
wives,  who  were  in  terror  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  having  slain  two  of  the  posterity  ot 
Seth.  Lowth  {De  8.  Poesi  Heb.  iv.)  and  Michaelis 
think  that  Lamech  is  excusing  himself  for  some 
murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defence, 
**  for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me." 

A  rather  milder  interpretation  has  been  given  to 
the  poem  by  some,  whose  opinions  are  perhaps  of 
greater  weight  than  the  preceding  in  a  question  oi 
Hebrew  criticism.  Onkelos,  followed  by  Pseudo* 
Jonathan ,  paraphrases  it,  **  I  have  not  slain  a  man  that 
1  should  bear  sin  on  his  account."  The  Arab.  Ver. 
(Saadia)  puts  it  in  an  interrogative  form,  "  Have  1 
I  slain  a  man  ?"  &c.  These  two  versions,  which  are 
substantially  the  same,  are  adopted  by  De  Dieu  and 
Bishop  Patrick.  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius,  and 
Cartwright,  interpret  it  in  the  future  tense  as  a 
threat,  '*  1  will  slay  any  man  who  wounds  me." 
This  version  is  adopted  by  Herder;  whose  hypoi- 
thmis  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  partly 
anticipated  by  Hess,  and  has  been  received  by  R4>* 
senmiiller,  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch.  Herder  regards  it 
as  Lamcch's  song  of  exultation  on  the  invention  of 
the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  in  the  possession 
of  which  he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself 
and  his  family  over  any  enemies.  This  mterpreta- 
tion  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested.  But  whatever  interpretation  be 
preferred,  all  persons  will  agree  in  the  remark  of 
I  Bp.  Kidder  that  the  occasion  of  the  poem  not  being 
revealed,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  determine  the 
\  full  sense  of  it ;  thus  much  is  plain,  that  they  are 
I  vaunting  words  in  wHich  Lamech  seems,  from 
1  Cain's  indemnity,  to  encourage  himself  in  violence 
and  wickedness. 

2.  ThefatherofNi«ih(Gen.v.29).  Chrysostom 
[Serm.  ix.  in  Oen.  and  Horn.  xxi.  in  Oai.),  perham 
thinking  of  the  character  of  the  other  Lomcchj 
speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous  man,  though  moved 
by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a  prophetic  name  to  his 
son.  Buttman  and  others,  observing  that  the  names 
of  I>amech  and  Enoch  are  found  in  the  list  of 
Seth's,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  Cain's  family,  infer 
that  the  two  lists  are  merely  diflerent  versions  or 
recensions  of  one  original  list, — traces  of  two  con- 
flicting histories  of  the  first  human  family.  This 
theoiy  is  desci-vedly  repudiated  by  I>elitz8ch  on 
Gen.  V.  [W.  T.  B.] 

LAMENTATIONS.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this 
Book,  Echah  (J\yH),  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five 
Books  of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word  with  which 
it  opens,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a 
received  formula  for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of 
wailing  (oomp.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27).  The  Septuagint 
translators  found  themselves  oMiged,  as  in  the 
other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some  title  mora 
significant,  and  adopted  Bp^i'oi  'Icoc/Jov  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Kinoth  (Tlb^p,  "  lamentations"),  which 

jthey  found  in  Jer.  vii.  29.  ix.  10,  20,   2  Chr. 

ixxTV.  25,  and  which  liad  pi-obably   becc  apjtlicd 
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tnmUmrLy»  n*  it  was  utV'iiivui'ds  by  Jewish  ctrni- 
meutiitorv,  to  tlie  Book  it^f.  Tlit;  Vulgati:  gives 
the  Greek  word  aod  cxpUioa  it  (T^ivni,  id  est. 
Lamefitatkmes  Jeremiae  Prophetae).  Luther  <tnd 
tJie  A.  V,  have  given  the  tnui»iaiion  oalj,  in  Ktag- 
lieder  oad  Lainetitationa  respectively. 

The  fioems  JDcluded  in  ttiia  ci^lleclion  nppAar  in 
tiie  Hebiirw  cunou  with  no  tuime  attached  to  tbetn» 
Rtid  thti^  is  no  direct  citcmal  evidcnoe  that  th#y 
wet'e  vrrilt«ii  by  the  pmphet  Jeremiah  «arli<!>r  thau 
tlie  da,Ui  girea  in  the  prefatory  Terse  which  iip- 
peut  Id  iJie  Septim^nt.  This  represeotft,  how- 
evwr,  the  establjshed  bdief  of  the  Jewjt  ulUr  the 
ooropletion  of  the  canon.  Josephiw  (Ant.  x.  5,  §1) 
fellow^*  as  {at  out  the  question  of  authaiihip  Ls  con- 
cerned, in  tlie  Aiune  tracks  and  the  absence  of  any 
tr«iliti(m  or  probable  conjecture  to  tlic  oontrairy, 
leaves  tlie  coiuetLiuii  of  ctitica  aiid  commentators 
slmost  undistoibed.^  An  agreement  so  striking 
rstfCi,  MB  taighi  be  expected,  on  strooj^  intcina]  €ri- 
d«ooc.  Th«  poetnt  belong  untnistakcably  to  the 
liut  dayi  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commeacemt'nt  of 
the  exile.  They  are  written  by  one  who  sj^uikBt 
with  thft  vividneis  and  mten&ity  of  on  eye-witne^, 
of  the  miiery  wbioh  he  bewails.  It  might  almost 
be  en^Qgh  to  ask  who  else  tfaeii  Uviog  could  hart 
written  with  that  imion  of  strong  p«aaioctate  feeling 
and  entire  snbmisaioa  to  Jehovah  wht(^  Ghanu> 
tttciaei  both  the  LamenlationB  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Jwtmith.  Th«  evidences  of  identity  Are,  however, 
stronger  and  more  minute.  In  both  we  meet,  once 
and  again  I  with  the  picture  of  the  "  YirginHdanghter 
of  Zioi}/*  sitting  dowu  in  her  shame  and  misery 
(Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13  ;  Jer.  xlv.  17).  In  both  there 
is  the  «ame  veh<*m(mt  out-pouring  of  sorrow.  The 
propliet's  eyes  liow  down  wtUi  tears  CLam,  i*  It?, 
ii.  11,  iii.  48,49;  Jer.  is.  I,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17). 
Then*  m  the  same  hauuting  feeling  of  being  siit' 
rotmded  with  fears  and  terroif  on  evei^*  side  (Lam. 
ti,  22 ;  Jer,  vi.  25,  xlvi.  51.*^  In  both  the  worst  of 
all  the  eviU  i«  the  iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the 
prwsts( Lam.  ii.  1 4.iv.  13 ;  Jer.  v. ;iO, 3 1.  ]dv.  1 3, 14 }. 
The  itifierer  a]jpeaU  for  vengeance  to  the  ri^rhteoiis 
Jadge  (Lam.  iii.  (M«66;  Jer.  xi.  20).  He  bids  the 
rival  naMc-n  th»it  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
prepare  ibr  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Jer. 
xlii,  12).  We  can  well  understand,  with  all  these 
instances  befora  us,  how  i\ie  sctihos  who  compiled 
the  Canon  after  the  return  &oin  Babylon  abould 
have  been  lad,  even  in  the  abeeittie  of  estemai  testi- 
mony, to  ast^ign  to  Jeremkb  the  aathorabip  of  the 
Ijuneotatjotu. 

Aasuming  this  as  sttflSdeiitly  eetnbliilieil,  there 
oome  the  questions — ( 1 .)  Wheti^  and  on  what  ooca- 
ston  did  he  write  it?  (2«)  In  wliat  relation  did  it 
atand  to  his  othei-  writings  ?  (3.)  What  light  doe« 
it  throw  on  his  pensonal  history,  or  on  that  of  the 
lime  io  which  be  lived? 

I.  The  curUrst  at^tement  on  this  point  ia  ttiat 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §1).  H<^  fioth  among  the 
books  which  wave  extant  in  hk  own  time  the  tamen* 
Ut4^i»  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  whi::h  axe  mentioned 
in  2  Chr,  say.  25.  Ai  there  are  W)  traces  of  any 
ether  poem  of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  litera- 

*  **  And  U  eaine  to  pus  that  ititer  Ifirael  was  lt^d 
captive  and  /enualem  was  laid  wasle,  Jeremiah  aat 
weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lajnentation  over 
JemaaJenv  and  nld." 

^  The  qoMtion  whether  all  the  five  poems  were  hj 
the  same  writer  has  however  been  raised  bf  Tbeniu^, 
Di*  KUifittieder  trklart:  Vttrhemtrk,  quoted  in  Da- 
r.dBOB*a  Jntrod.  to  0.  T..  p.  Bfll. 
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inn*  It  has  been  infcrrod  tiaturally  eoough, 
be  speaka  of  this.  Thi*  opinion  was  maintaioi 
alnn  by  Jerome,  and  hnn  been  defended  by  soiat 
mfvl«m  writ4!rs(Usaher,  Lhithe,  Michael is,^  Noi^  ttf 
fiiioth^  PrmL  xxii. ;  CAloviiLs,Pr<)^oi»i.  ad  7V#)i.{ 
Oe  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T,,  KioQi,),  It  does  ooi 
uipl^ear,  however,  to  i-ett  on  any  better  gTonmli 
than  A  ha£ty  conjecture,  arising  from  the  relnc- 
tance  of  men  to  admit  tJiat  any  work  by  an  tnspir«4 
writer  can  have  perinhwl,  or  the  aibitrary  asbiump* 
tiuii  (r>e  Wette,  Lc.)  tliat  the  same  man  could  nut^ 
twice  in  hi^  life,  luve  been  tlie  spokesman  of  a 
great  national  soniow."  And  againsl;  it  we  have  to 
set  (I)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied  in 
the  preface  of  the  Septujigint,  (2)  thecontautM  o( 
the  book  itself.  Admitting  tliat  some  of  the  osU* 
mities  described  in  it  tnay  h^v%  been  oommon  to 
the  invaaiona  of  Neclto  .ind  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
yet  look  in  iiiin  fur  a  single  word  distioctive  of  a 
ftmerol  dirge  over  a  dovout  and  seal  oik  refonser 
like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step,  the  closest 
poflslble  likeness  between  the  pictures  of  misery  it 
the  LamentatJODs  and  the  events  of  the  doeitig 
years  of  the  reigii  of  Zedekiah.  The  long  sieigie  had 
brought  on  the  famine  iu  which  the  young  chiUnn 
fainted  for  hun^r  (Lam.  ii.  11,  12,  20,  iv,  4,  9; 
2  K.  XIV.  3).  The  citr  was  taken  by  storm  i  Lam. 
ii  7,  iv,  12;  2  Chr.' iixvl.  17).  The  Temple 
itself  was  polluted  with  the  mai>&aa-e  of  the  pne«t« 
who  defended  it  (Lam.  ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr,  xxivi.  17), 
and  tljpn  deatroyed  (Lam.  ii.  6;  2  Chr.  xxxri.  Itt). 
The  fortresses  and  strongholds  of  Judah  were  thrown 
down.  The  anointed  of  the  LoinI,  under  whoM 
shadow  the  remnont  of  the  people  might  hitve  bopt^ 
to  livn  in  nafety,  wa:^  t^keu  piisioner  i  Lam.  iv.  20  : 
Jer.  ixxix.  5).  The  cliief  of  the  people  were  CAiried 
into  exile  (Lam.  i.  5,  ii,  9;  2  K.  xxv.  11).  Tlit 
bitterest  grief  was  found  in  the  mnlignjuit  exiiltA- 
titm  of  the  l^mites  (Ijun.  iv.  21  ;  P^.  cxii\-ii.  7 ). 
Under  the  rale  of  the  atninger  the  iSallmtht  and 
solemn  feasts  were  forgotten  ^Lara.  i.  4,  ii.  6  j,  a* 
they  could  hardly  have  been  dming  the  short  pniod 
in  which  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  n^  tlie  Kgy^ 
tians,  ITnless  we  adopt  the  stixined  hypouona 
tliat  the  whole  poem  ta  pi-ophotic  in  ik^  sense  of 
being  pi-edictivc,  the  writer  seeing  the  .'uture  aa  \^ 
it  wei^  actually  present,  or  the  still  wilder  coo- 
jecturc  of  Jardii,  iLit  tlvi*  was  the  roQ  which  J#- 
hoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re-written  by 
Borach  or  Jeremiah  (Carpxov,  Inirod,  ad  lib,  V,  T* 
iii.  c.  iv.),  we  ore  f.^ompelled  to  oome  to  the  ooa- 
elusion  that  the  coincideiuje  is  not  accidentdd,  and 
to  adopt  the  later,  not  the  earlier  of  the  dAlea.  At 
what  period  after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  piw* 
phet  gave  this  utterance  to  his  K)rrow  we  can  only 
conjecture,  and  the  mateiials  for  doing  so  with  any 
probability  are  bat  scanty.  The  local  traditioo 
which  painted  out  a  cavern  in  the  neighbonrlMMid 
ef  Jerusalem  as  the  refute  to  which  Jeremiah  witlK 
drew  that  he  might  write  thi*  book  (Del  Rio,  /Va* 
toj.  m  Thren.f  quoted  by  Carpaov,  Introd,  L  c), 
is  a«  trustworthy  aa  most  of  the  other  le^eodt  «! 
the  time  of  HdeoA.  The  ingenuity  which  aima  at 
attadiing  eacfa  ladtviduai  poem   to  some  defioitt 

*  Mora  detailed  ooiaeldBaeea  of  words  and  phraan 
are  firen  by  Sell  (quoting  from  f  arcau)  in  his  JSmL 
in  dm  A,  T,   §120. 

^  MicbjMslis  and  Dathe,  however,  afterwards  abao. 
doncd  Hiia  hypatheais>,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Latai 
d^te. 

*  Tlie  argument  that  Iii.  ii  implies  the  yoatb  of  tM 
writer  hardly  need?  to  be  confsted. 
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ffcnt  in  tKe  prophet^  life,  is  for  the  most  pwt 
rimplT  wasted.'  He  ma^  haTe  written  it  imme- 
di.ttel J  after  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was 
vrith  Ciedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was  with  his 
^ountrrmen  at  Tahponhes. 

II.  It  is  well,  howerer,  to  he  reminded  by 
Jmm  eoQJectnres  that  we  hare  before  as,  not  a 
ouok  in  ffiv  chapters,  but  6ve  separate  poems, 
och  coapleie  in  itself^  each  having  a  distinct  sub- 
ject, ret  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan 
which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  enter- 
ing on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find,  in 
ftill  predominance,  that  strong  personal  emotion 
vhkh  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
with  die  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There 
is  her*  no  **  word  of  Jehorah,"  no  direct  message 
to  a  sinful  people.  The  man  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  and  though  a  higher  Spirit 
than  his  own  helps  him  to  gire  utterance  to  his 
VTTOWR,  it  is  jet  the  language  of  a  sufferer  rather 
than  of  a  teacher.  There  is  this  measure  of  truth 
:ii  the  technical  clarification  which  placed  the  La- 
mentations among  the  Hagiographa  of  the  Hebrew 
i\-uK>n,  in  the  feeUng  whidi  led.  the  Itabbinic  writers 
I  Kimchi,  Fref.  in  Ptahn.)  to  say  that  they  and  the 
r4htr  books  of  that  group,  were  written  indeed  by 
thf  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the  special 
{ift  of  prophecy. 

Other  did'erences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 
the  pjt>phet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here  there 
t«  more  attention  to  fonn,  more  elaboration.  The 
rhythm  is  more  unifonn  than  in  the  prophedes.  A 
oomplicated  alphabetic  atructure  pervades  nearly 
the  whole  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
aovstic  form  of  writing  was  not  peculiar  to  Jeremiah. 
Whatever  its  origin,  whether  it  had  been  adopted  as 
a  help  to  the  memory,  and  so  fitted  espedaJly  for 
did^'tk  poems,  or  for  such  as  were  to  be  sung  by 
rraat  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  Prael,  xxii.),*  it 
had  been  a  received,  and  it  would  Mem  popular, 
tVamework  for  poems  of  very  different  characterH, 
aud  extending  prolfl.bly  over  a  considerable  period 
•f  tioie.  The  119th' Psalm  is  the  great  menu- 
tnmt  which  forces  itsrif  upon  our  notice ;  but  it  is 
"ikund  aiM>  in  the  25th,  34th,  37th,  lllth,  ll'ith, 
145th— and  in  the  singularly  beautiful  fragment 
spjMhied  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxxi. 
h-^U  I.  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  letl 
'nalf-tini»hed  ([)e  Wette,  Psalmen,  ad  loc.)  appear 
•n  the  9th  and  10th.  In  the  Lamentations  (con- 
dning  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  structure) 
ve  meet  with  rome  remarkable  peculiarities. 

(.1.  ■  Ch.  1.,  Hm  and  iv.  contain  22  verses  each, 
arranged  in  alphabetic  oi\ler,  eadi  verse  falling  into 
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*  Pareaa  (qooled  by  De  Wette,  /.  0.)  connecU  the 
poems  in  the  life  as  follows : — 

C.  L  Doring  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvil.  5). 

C.  II.  After  the  de»traetion  of  the  Temple. 

C  III.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment  io 
iLc  donftoB  (Jer.  zxxvlii.  6,  with  I.am.  iii.  55). 

C.  IT.  After  the  capture  of  Zcdekiah. 

C.  T.  After  the  destruction,  later  than  0.  iL 

s  Dc  WeCte  t»«<«»^w  {Qmment.  Uber  die  P$alm. 
p.  5«.>  that  this  acrostic  fom  of  writing  was  the  out- 
rravth  of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on 
the  oatur  rtroclurc  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  de- 
puted. His  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and  cha- 
rjftrr  of  the  alphabetic  fonn  is  shared  by  £wald 
t^t.  Bmek.  i.  p.  140).  It  is  hunt,  however,  to  re- 
timrl\e  this  estimate  with  the  impression  made  on  us 
»v  mrb  PMlms  as  the  S5th  and  ?4th;  and  Kwald 
VEucU,  in  his  translation  of  the  Alphabctie  Psalou 


tnras  nearly  baUnced  clauses  (Ewald,  Poet,  B€ch, 
\i,  147);  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a 
fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an  interpolation,  as  h 
the  writer  had  shaken  ofi"  for  a  moment  the  re- 
straint of  his  self  imposed  Uw.  Possibly  the  ij> 
version  of  the  usual  order  of  y  and  D  in  ch.  ii.,  li;., 
iv.,  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness. 
Grotius,  ad  loc.,  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that 
here  Jeremiah  followed  the  order  of  the  Chaldaean 
alphabet" 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  versos  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  iiatial  letter  being 
three  times  repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  T.  contains  the  same  number  of  venes 
as  ch*  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order. 
The  thought  suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  the  book  closes  may  have 
carried  the  writer  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
he  had  previously  confined  himself;  but  the  con- 
jecture (of  Ewald)  that  we  have  hei-e,  as  in  Ps. 
ix.  and  x.,  the  rough  draught  of  what  was  intended 
to  have  been  finished  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable  one. 

UL  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  twt 
distinct  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with 
our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  miseiy,  confusion, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet.  We  must 
endeavour  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 
them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the 
two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet, 
weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
prophet  who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  fore- 
told it  as  inevitable.  He  had  uiged  submission  to 
the  Chaldaeans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
terrors  of  that  *<day  of  the  Lord.*'  And  now  the 
Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and 
rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  ot  Judnh ;  and  the 
actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though  he 
had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at  the 
fulfilment  of  hb  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up  in 
deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sonow,  not  less 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifls 
of  utterance  could  uot  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
and  stupor  of  a  hopeless  giief.  He  was  compelled 
to  give  expression  to  tliat  which  was  devouring 
his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act 
itself  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will 
be  seen  hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  stAte.  It 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly 
crushed  out. 


and  the  Lamentations,  has  shewn  how  ecmpatibto 
such  a  structure  is  with  the  highest  energy  and  oeauty. 
With  some  of  these,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assign- 
ment of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  David  rests  on 
the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  acrostic  structure  is 
itself  a  proof  of  it.  (Comp.  Delitzsch,  CommuntariA^ 
den  Paalter,  on  Ps.  ix.,  x.).  De  Wette  however  allows, 
condescendingly,  that  the  Lamentations,  in  spite  ei 
their  degenerate  taste,  *'  have  some  merit  in  theii 
way  "  (•*  dnd  awar  in  Ihrer  Art  von  einigen  Werthe  "). 
^  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  have 
reoelved  a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Pb.  p.  57). 
It  is  however  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chaldaean 
alphabet  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen 
the  Hebrew  order  for  cue  poem,  and  the  Chaldaean  tm 
the  other  three. 
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It  btei  in  btf  lYinembei^  too,  that  m  thus  spciik- 
img  he  wtu  do'mg  that  which  many  must  have 
lodt«<]  for  t'rom  him,  and  so  meeting  at  once  their 
expectAliuQs  and  their  wants.  OUier  prophetdi  and 
poot^  had  made  themsdvea  the  spolM&mem  of 
the  natiotrs  feelings  on  the  death  of  kings  And 
heroes.  The  party  that  continued  faithful  to  the 
policy  and  principles  of  Jcsiah  remenibej«d  how 
the  pmphft  had  lamented  orer  hia  death.  The 
lamentations  of  tlmt  period  (though  they  aje  lost 
to  u*^  oaa  be«n  acceptetl  as  a  great  nationid  dirge. 
Was  he  to  be  silent  now  that  a  more  terrihie  cala- 
mity hod  fidlen  upon  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  exUea 
in  Bahylou  need  this  foi-m  of  consolation  ?  Does 
iiot  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  Canon  of 
Sncied  writings^  at\er  iiieir  return  from  exjle^  indi- 
cate that  during  tlieir  iiaptirity  tliey  had  found 
that  ooQaoktion  in  it  ? 

The  choice  of  a  structnrt!  so  artificial  b«  that 
which  hsA  been  deitoilbed  above^  may  at  Brst  light 
Appear  inoon&istent  witli  the  deep  intense  sorrow  of 
which  it  olnims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder 
km  menaui^  rhythm  would  setan  to  us  to  hare 
been  a  fittej*  form  of  expi-esaiou.  H  woidc!  belong, 
however,  to  a  very  ihallow  and  hasty  criticism  to 
pa«s  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  he  has 
reoeiv«d  #ill  welcome  the  discipline  of  self-impOMd 
ruloi  for  deep  sorrow  na  well  as  for  other  strong- 
emotiooi.  In  pro()«frtton  as  he  is  nfraiii  of  being 
carriod  away  by  the  strong  cmTcnt  of  feeling,  will 
he  be  anxious  to  make  ^le  laws  more  ditBcult»  the 
diitcipline  mone  efikiuol.  Something  of  this  kiJid 
in  traceable  in  the  G^ii  thnt  so  many  of  the  master- 
minds of  European  Utemtune  have  chckseni  aa  the 
fit  yehiele  for  tlieir  deepest,  tenderest,  most  im- 
puAJooed  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
fuunet ;  in  Lhiote's  selection  of  the  terza  rima  for 
his  Tiiioii  of  tJie  unseen  world.  TMiat  the  sonnet 
was  to  Petmrch  and  to  Milton,  that  the  alphabetic 
verK-<yst<m  was  to  the  writert  of  Jeremiah 'a  time, 
the  most  difficult  among  the  recogniaed  fbnca  of 
poetry,  and  y«t  one  in  which  (assuming  the  earlier 
date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  above  referred  to)  »ome 
of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had  been 
uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have 
employed  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  u»«l  jt»  if  these  Lamentationa  were 
intended  to  as«ung^  the  bitterness  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  thei^  was»  beaidca  this,  the  subiidiary  ad- 
vantage that  it  supplied  the  memory  with  on  arti« 
ticiol  lielp.  Hymn»  and  poems  of  this  kind,  once 
leeu'Dt,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  the  circum- 
itAiicefi  of  the  captiTcs  mjvie  it  then,  more  than  ever, 
uuoA-^Ai'y  that  thev  should  have  this  help  ailbnled 
them.' 

An  emmination  of  the  five  potmt  will  enable  us 
to  judge  liow  ^r  each  stands  by  itadf^  how  far 
they  are  connected  as  parts  forming  a  whole.  We 
muft  deal  with  them  os  they  are,  not  forcing  our 
own  meaning  into  them ;  looking  on  them  nut  as 

Ciophetic,  or  didactic,  or  lii&toncal ,  but  simply  a£ 
mentations,  exhibitingt  like  other  elegies,  the  diife^ 
rent  pliasM  of  a  pervading  sorrow. 

1.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  poem.  That  which  hatinta  tbe  prophet's 
mtnil  ts  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himaelf. 


*  The  rv-ftppearanoe  of  this  structure  in  Loe  later 
literature  of  the  Eitst  is  not  without  interest,  Alpba- 
betic  poems  are  found  amonf  the  hymns  of  Ephraem 
^yrus  (Aasesnani,  Bibt,  On^nt.  iii.  p.  6ft)  and  other 
vr  lert;  tometimee,  as  In  the  w  of  £hcd-j«tu»,  with 
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She  that  wa^  "prinoesr  an>ong  the  itatuna**  | 
flits  (like  the  JUDAKA  CAiaAof  the  lioman  m^ 
dab),  *'  solitary,"  **  as  a  widow,*"  Her  "  lov»-n  * 
(the  nrtions  with  whom  »he  had  been  allied)  hold 
aloof  fiom  her  (2).  The  heathen  are  entered  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbaths  (7,  10;. 
After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  ()er3onality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now 
advances,  and  blends  by  buxlly  perceptible  tnmn- 
tions  with  tlmt  of  the  city  which  he  penotiilieB, 
and  with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himaelt. 
At  one  time,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  aak* 
**  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?"  (12). 
At  another,  it  is  the  prophet  who  looks  on  her,  and 
portrays  her  as  *^  spreading  forth  her  h.'uids,  and 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her"  (17).  Mingling 
with  this  outburat  of  sorrow  there  arc  two  thoughti 
charactefistic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  Tba 
calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  coiift»> 
quenoes  of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confesiiofi 
of  those  sins:  **Th0  Lord  i«  rigbteoua,  for  I  hatf 
rebellBd  against  Hia  commandment"  (13).  There 
is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  caoflolatioa  that 
Judob  is  not  alone  in  her  aufferingi.  Those  wh« 
hai'e  exulted  in  her  deetruction  shall  driukcyfihe 
same  cap.  They  fhall  be  like  onto  her  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  ahall  call  (21). 

n.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  «»  the  fuljeot  of 
tht  first  Umentation,  so  the  deitniction  that  had  laid 
It  vtBSU  h  that  which  is  most  coospicuous  in  thi 
second.  Jehovah  hiul  thrown  down  in  hia  wrath 
the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah  (2),  The 
rampart  and  the  wall  Ument  together  (8).  Tht 
walla  of  the  palace  ore  given  up  Into  the  haiKl  of  tba 
enemy  (7).  The  breach  is  great  ns  if  made  bj  the 
Innuhing  of  the  ul  (13).  With  thii  there  hod 
been  uuited  all  the  horrors  of  the  fiuuioe  and  the 
assault ; — young  diildren  fainting  for  biugcr  in  tht 
top  of  every  street  (19)  ;  wemen  eating  thetr  own 
children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curve  of  Deut.  xxviiu 
53  (20);  the  priest  and  the  prophet  slaia  in  tht 
Banctoary  of  the  Lord  (ibid.).  Added  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been 
all  along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  lif^  against 
which  be  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets 
of  Jerutalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  (alst 
burdens,  and  causii  of  banishment  (H).  A  right- 
eous judgment  had  fiiUen  on  them.  The  propheta 
found  no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  The  king  and  tht 
princes  who  had  listoied  to  them  were  captive 
aiming  the  Gentiles. 

II L  The  diSerence  in  the  atmctnra  ofthia  poem 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  indicates  a  oorre- 
aponding  difierenoe  in  ita  sabetanoe.  In  the  two 
preceding  poaoif  Jeremiah  bul  spoken  of  the  miaefj 
and  destractioa  oi  Jenualem.  la  the  third  he  speaks 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  He 
himself  is  the  man  that  has  seen  afBiction  (1), 
who  has  been  brought  into  darkness  and  not  into 
light  (2),  He  looks  hack  upon  the  tonig  hfe  of 
sufieiing  which  he  has  been  called  oq  to  iskdare,  the 
aoom  and  derision  of  the  peciple,  the  bi^eiaeas  ac 
of  one  drunken  with  wormwood  (14,  15).  But 
that  experience  was  not  one  which  liad  ended  in 
darkness  and  despair.  Here,  as  in  the  pnwtiecia^ 
we  find  a  Gospel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-jadw,  i 


a  much  more  eanipUcated  plan  than  any  of  the  O.  T. 
^.yemsof  this  type  (ibid.  ill.  p.  33B],  and  these  chieSy 
in  hymns  to  be  sung  by  boys  at  aokmn  festivals,  er 
ill  vonfefMont  of  faith  which  were  meant  far  thalt 
instruction . 
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trnst,  not  to  be  shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteous- 1  to  one  nuirked  characteristic  which  may  have  ocea- 


»  of  Jehorah.     The  mercies  of  the  I^rd  are  new 
cTvry  morning  (22,  23).     He  is  good  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him  (25).     And  the  retrospect  of  that 
■harp  experience  showed  him  that  it  aL  formed  part 
•f  the  di^EdpUne  which  was  intended  to  lead  him  on 
to  a  higher  UessedneH.     It  was  good  for  a  man  to 
hmr  tht  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that  he  should 
kiotli  hc^  and  quietly  wait  (26,  27).     With  this, 
•qoally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  individuality, 
there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong  which  had 
been  or  might  hereatler  be  committed  by  rulers 
aol  princes  (34-36),  the  confession  that  all  that  had 
come  on  him  and  his  people  was  but  a  righteous  ro- 
thbution,  to  be  accepted  humbly,  with  searchfaigs 
of  hasit,  and  repentance  (39-42).    The  closing  rei'ses 
■uy  refer  to  that  spedal  epoch  in  the  prophet's 
life  when  his  own  sufferings  had  been  sharpest 
(53-56  j  and  the  crudties  of  his  enemies  most  tri- 
cnphant.     If  so,  we  can  enter  more  fiilly,  remem- 
bering this,  into  the  thankxgiTing  with  which  he 
acknowledges   the    help,   delirerance,   redemption, 
which  he  had  Teceired  from  God  (57,  58).     And 
feeling  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  there 
wruVd  be  for  him  a  yet  hij^her  lesson,  we  can  enter 
with  some  measure  of  sympathy,  even   into  the 
twrible  earnestness  of  his  appeal  from  the  unjust 
judgment  of  earth  to  the  righteous  Judge,  into  his 
cry  for  a  retribution  without  which  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Eternal  Righteousness  would  fail  (64-66). 
IV.  It  might  seem,  st  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
lid  but  rrprodooe  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  fint  and  second.     There  come  before  us,  once 
acain,   the    fiunine,   Uae    misery,  the  desolation, 
that  had  CaUco  on  the  holy  dty,  making  all  fiices 
gather  blackness.     One  new  element  in  Uie  picture 
is  fminJ  in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of 
the  oonseorated  Cunilies  of  the  kingly  and  priettly 
stocks  (Saaarites  in  A.  V.)  and  thdr  later  misery 
and  shame.    Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own 


sioned  tnis  difference.  There  are  signs  also  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems.  Though 
the  horrors  of  the  &mine  are  ineffaceable,  yet  that 
which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  continued 
protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chaldaeaus. 
The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and  the  foxes 
walk  on  it  (18).  Slaves  have  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Jehovidi  (8).  Women  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (11).  The  young 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,**  and  the  children 
have  fiUlen  under  the  wood  (13).  But  in  this  also, 
deep  as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  hope, 
even  as  there  had  been  in  the  dark  honra  of  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  and  his  peo|de  are  sustained 
by  the  old  thought  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
comfort  to  other  prophets  and  psalmists.  The 
periods  of  suffering  and  struggle  which  seemed  so 
long,  were  but  as  moments  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Eternal  (19);  and  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  love 
which  had  been  declared  so  clearlv  should  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  la<:t  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  those  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken  and 
contrite  hearts,  **  Turn  thou  us,  0  Lord,  and  we 
shall  be  turned.  Renew  our  days  as  of  old"  (21). 
That  which  had  begun  with  wailins;  and  weeping 
ends  (following  Ewald's  and  Michaelis's  trauKlation) 
with  the  questiou  of  hope,  '*  Wilt  thou  utterly  reject 
us?  Wilt  thou  be  very  wroth  against  us?" 

There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  0.  T. 
which  appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this.  It  has  pre- 
sented but  scanty  materials  for  the  systems  and 
controversies  of  theology.  It  has  supplied  thou* 
sands  with  the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in 
the  critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffer- 
ing. We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the 
weary  years  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (comp.  Zech.  i. 
6,  with  Lam.  ii.  17).  When  they  returned  to 
their  own  land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jei-usalem  was 


life  and  to  the  histoiT^  of  his  time.  All  the  facts  |  remcml>cred  as  belonging  only  to  the  past,  this  whs 
S^ain  a  new  signi6cance  by  being  seen  in  the  light .  tiie  book  of  remembrance.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
ot'  the  peraonal  experience  of  the  third  poem.  The  the  month  of  Ab  (July),  the  I^imentntions  of  .lere- 
dedaralioo  that  all  this  had  come  **  for  the  sins  of  the    miah  were  rend,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and 


pn%pheti  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests  "  is  clearer 
ai;  i  -harper  than  before  (13).  There  is  the  giving  up 
of  *  .'>  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished, 
wh -:i  hit  urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submi»- 
sii-Q  tn  the  Chaldaeans  (20\  The  closing  words 
iodkate  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  the 
l-l.i->mites  which  Usted  all  through  the  capti- 
vity »  (21,  22).  She.  the  daughter  of  Edom,  had 
r»}niepd  in  the  fidl  of  her  rival,  and  had  pressed  on 
t:M  work  of  destruction.  But  for  her  too  there 
WW  th^  doom  of  being  drunken  with  the  cup  of 
the  Lord's  wrath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zion  there 
was  hope  of  pardon,  when  discipline  should  have 
4ooe  ita  work  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity 
ahocld  be  accomplished. 

V.  One  great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last  section 
of  the  p(«m  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  ob- 
nocaly  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of 
the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  cha- 
nr^er  nf  tJie  concluding  elegy.  The  title  i)reiixe<l 
uiti  t  Vulgate,  *•  OratioJeremUie  Prophetac, '  point* 

^  Cncnp.  with  this  Obad.  ver.  10,  and  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 

•  The  Vuljpite  imports  into  this  verse  also  the 

fbnorht  of  a  sharoefUI  infamy.     It  must  be  rcniem- 


weeping,  to  commemorate  the  misery  out  of  which 
the  people  had  Ijeen  delivered.  It  has  i-ome  to  be 
connected  with  the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation, 
and  it*  words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  **  place 
of  wailing"  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of 
their  city."  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-con- 
structed order  of  the  I^tin  Church  for  the  services 
of  Passion-week  {Breviar.  Rom.  Feria  Quinta.  "  In 
CaeuA  Domini ").  If  it  has  been  comparatively  in  the 
background  in  times  when  the  study  of  Scripture 
had  passed  into  casuistry  and  speculation,  it  has 
come  forward,  once  and  again,  in  times  of  danger 
and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  comforting 
men,  not  afler  the  fashion  of  the  fricn<ls  of  Job, 
with  formal  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
express  themselves,  leading  them  to  feel  that  they 
might  give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  saddest 
feelings  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It  is 
striking,  as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writers 
who  have  treat e»l  speci.-.lly  of  the  l»ook,  to  notice 


■  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  in  the^o  devotions  1 
The  writer  hears  from  some  Jew*  that  the  only  prayers 
^aid  arc  those  that  woald  have  been  said,  is  the  prayer 
^red.  h'lwrrer,  that  the  literal  meaning  conveyed  to  I  of  the  day,  elsewhere ;  trom  others,  that  the  I.ttiitenta* 
tte  aiJid  of  an  Israelite  rne  of  the  k»weat  offices  oi  •  tiana  of  Jeremiah  are  frequently  employed. 
'  teomp.  Judg  xri.  SI). 
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how  mmij  tnimt  havt  psused  thrauj^h  taeim  of  tnal 
not  luiltke  in  kitni  la  ihni  of  wljidi  tJie  Ijimontji- 
Xinas  ^peRk.  Titc  U^ak  it-nuiitis  tu  do  iU  wnik  loi 
■I  I J  fiittir*  trcii«i'atii)D  tJiat  nmj  be  e;KpOKcd  to  iimi- 
iogoui  calamities. 

A  few  fact*  com;ect«d  with  the  ext«mai  hi^tttiy 
of  the  Book  r«maini  to  be  st^ited.  The  po»itioa 
whidi  it  ha!>  (tcci])<ie*l  iu  the  cation  of  the  O.  T.  has 
vu'jed  Irern  limp  to  time.  In  the  recciveti  Hebi^ew 
imistgieawat  it  i&  pliiced  among  the  KHhubim  or 
Hagkjgi'aphjt^  between  Huth  aud  K^jluHcfh  (Cccle- 
%ijiateB|,  In  lIuiL  adopted  for  Hirii'i|go|7ue  use,  and 
repr(i4auect  iu  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
IfibJe  of  15'21,  it  istands  among  the  five  Mef/iiioth 
irter  the  Looks  of  Moses.  The  IJLN^.  p'oup  the 
writings  wiineelcfi  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  t*>- 
geth«?r,  tuT  tijo  Book  of  iiaruch  crimes  between  ihe 
pmphecj  ami  the  [jimentAtiau.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  Fom«  writ^i^  that  Jcr.  lit.  wfks  origituiUy  the 
lati-oductioa  to  the  poem,  &iid  not  the  concluMJou  of 
•-be  prapbecv%  and  that  tlie  pwfacie  of  the  LXX. 
/which  b  not  found  either  in  ttie  Hebrew,,  or  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonatltan)  wa&  in^ertdd  to  diminifib 
the  obniptu&'s  occa«ion«<l  hy  this  sepftratioa  of  the 
book  from  that  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
GouuBctedf  it  would  folJow  that  ishe  arinngement  of 
tiM  ViUg.  aud  the  A,  V.  rvniespond«  more  doseljr 
Iban  any  other  tti  that  which  we  must  look  on  b& 
Um  origioftl  one. 

Zi1tora*Mfii.~TheodorBt,  Opp,  ih  p.  286;  Je- 
rome, Opp,  \%  Hi5;  Special  Commt^ntaii^^a  by 
rakln  {Prol.  «n  Thren)-^  BuiUoi^er  (Tipur. 
1575J;  Peter  Mmtyr  (Tigur,  lG29);^Oecoiftmpa- 
diui  lAi-gent.  1558);  ZuingUus  (Tlgur,  1544); 
Maldonatus;  Pareau  (  Threni  Jefemiae^  T^ugd,  Bat. 
17t*0);  TanioviuJi  (lB24i;  Knikar  ( 18,10);  Ken- 
matui  \J$fejalia  u.  Kiujetieder^  1858J*  Trantlated 
by  twald,  in  Poet.  Back,  paii  i.  [E.  H,  I\] 

LAMP.*  L  That  part  nf  the  golden  candle- 
Btjck  belonging  to  the  'I'nitcmacle  whidi  bore  the 
Jji;ht;  also  of  each  of  the  t^'u  caniUefticka  placed  by 
Solomon  in  the  Temjjlc  l^efonc  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(  Kx.  XI?.  37;  1  K*  vii.  49  ;  '1  Chr.  tr.  iiO,  xiii.  1 1  ; 
Zech,  ir.  2).  The  tamp  wej-e  lighted  every  ex'enin^,', 
anl  clpAn«ed  every  ninming  (Ex.  xxi.  7,  8;  lieUndr 
^4»i/.  Hfitr,  I.  V.  9,  rtml  vii.  8).  The  primary  sense 
of  ilpht  (Gen*  xr.  17)  gives  rise  to  frequent  meta- 
phoricfl]  usages,  indicntln^  life,  welfare,  guidancei 
ji  #.  it.  2  Som»  xjti,  17 ;  Pas.  cxix.  105 ;  Pror.  vi. 
23,  xiii.  9, 

2,  A  torch  or  fUmlteau,  luch  m  was  caiTied  by 
•jie  Koldiers  of  GiUeon  (Judg.  vii,  16,  20;  cotnp. 
XT.  4).     See  vol.  i.  p.  695,  note. 

3.  In  N.  T.  Xn^itiB^t  \&  m  A.  V.,  Acta  «.  8, 
"light*;"  in  John  ivhi.  3.  "torches;"  in  Matt. 
ov.  1 1  (ier.  iv.  5,  *'  kimps," 

Herodotnn,  «p»wking  of  Egyptian  lampsi  useil  at  a 
le^tiralp  dat:nl»es  them  ai  ve-^bisel^  tilled  with  iait 
and   olive    oil,   with 
<iuating    wickii,    but 
^'"^'^v       p2  \.      /     ^"**  ^^^  mention  tJie 

A^-J^  J2  J      '"•'*^"*l    of  the  vcs- 

^-^><Pf     ,yZ^^    "^^  (Hepo.1.  ti.  02; 

AbHdgJ,  298,11. 71). 
The  u*e  of  lamps 
fed  with  oil  at  mar^ 
lingc  prooesdcnu  u  d 
iinl<iltiMii  the  pambleof  tbeteoTirgi]u(Matt.xxv.  1), 

•  *J,  once  T3   (3  Sam.   udL   J9),    from   IfJ. 
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Mmieni  Egyptian  laiiip$  eun!»tst  of  mi&fl  giMi 

vijA^1#  with  a  tulje  at  the  itcdtc^m  cintainiu;:  4i 
cotton-wick  twirittxl  irjund  a  pi«x»  of  itraw.  Som*' 
water  i*  pom^  in  tiivt,  and  then  oil.  For  uij;ht- 
tmrelling,  a  lantern  composed  of  waxeJ  cinth 
fti-sinod  over  a  sort  of  cylinder  of  wiiip-iingv  aihI  « 
top  and  bottom  of  perforated  copper.  Thi*  would, 
in  foi-m  at  least,  aniwer  to  ibe  lim|H  witUiu 
pdtcbcirs  of  Gideon.  On  oocasiout  of  marriAgc  ibe 
street  or  qimrter  where  the  bridegroom  livea  U 
illuiainated  with  Inmps  »u£p«iid^  frotu  oord« 
drawn  ai!roBs.  tSometicneii  the  bride^Tiootn  is  a^ 
oompanied  to  a  inosque  by  men  iKE^ring  flarafacftui, 
consisting  of  frames  of  imn  Bxed  on  stares,  and  fUleJ 
with  btiming  wtK>i;  and  on  hi$  return,  by  otben baif- 
ing  frames  with  uixaiy  lamps  SR&pend^  from  them 
( Lan.s  Af'xi.  Eg.  i.  202  215,  224,  225,  230 ;  Mi». 
Poole,  Enrflmkw,  in  Kg.  iii.  131).  [H.  W.  P.] 
LANCET.  This  wonJ  is  found  in  1  E.  iriii. 
26  only.  The  Hebrew  tcitn  is  Ii(mae\  which  u 
elM!where  tendered,  jind  appears  to  mean  ajarelio, 
or  light  spear.  [See  Ar&is,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10  6.]  Ill 
the  oiiginal  edition  of  the  A.  V.  (1611)  this  mean- 
ing in  prfserved,  the  word,  being  **  Inncera." 

LANGUAGE.    [Tosout^s,  CoNFrmox  of.* 

LANGUAGES,  SEMITIC.    [Shkm.] 

LANTEBN  (>a»4f)  occurs  only  in  Joltf 
xriii.  A,    See  DicL  of  Ant,  art.  Latkiina. 

LAODICE'A  ^Aao8/ir»a).  The  two  puBRfn 
in  the  K.  T.  where  this  city  is  mentioned  define  it* 
i^e<>gi-Q|jhical  position  in  harmony  with  other  aulb^ 
iiiic&.  In  Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  is  spoken  of  h 
belonging  to  the  general  dlfftdct  which  oontaiooJ 
Lphesus,  Smyrna,  Thyiitirn,  Pcrgamus,  Sardis,  sad 
PhitadelphJa.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  15,  it  appears  in  stlU 
clowr  aiisociotion  with  Coloafiae  and  Eierapolis.  And 
tliis  was  exactly  itK  portion.  It  was  a  town  of  Eomc 
conieq  uenoe  in  the  Homan  proHnoe  of  Asia;  and  iC 
was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeaoder^  on  « 
sTOnll  river  aUleil  the  Lycus,  with  ^^LOdSAB  and 
HiEUAt'OLis  a  few  milei  di^taut  to  the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Selendii 
monarch*;,  and  nura^^d  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Lao- 
Jiccit  bt\!:^ime  under  tlie  FiComou  government  a  plaot 
of  some  importance.  Its  tiTule  whs  considerable: 
it  lay  on  the  line  of  a  greut  ronul ;  ^hi\  it  was  the 
Beat  of  a  contenhis.  From  Rev.  iii.  17,  we  should 
gather  it  was  a  place  of  great  Wrtiltii.  Tlve  dantagf 
which  was  catued  by  an  earthquake  in  the  leign  *i 
Tiberius  (Tac  Ann.  liv.  27)  wns  promptly  repaired 
by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  w:ia  5pou  after 
this  occurrence  that  Cbristiauity  was  introduced  i&lo 
Laodioea,  not  however,  a*  it  would  seem,  through  tl«e 
illrect  agency  of  Si.  l^itd.  We  hare  good  rMiwi 
for  believing  tJi&t  when,  in  writing  ftton  Rome 
to  tne  ChrLitiacs  of  Cvloa^\t,  he  sent  a  greetioit 
to  those  of  Loodicea,  he  had  not  personally  viiitod 
either  pbce.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gos|«J  al 
Ephesuj  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  ineritably 
have  resulted  in  tiie  formation  of  churches  in  tbr 
ndghbounng  citie:;,  specially  where  Jews  wcrt 
settled  :  and  there  were  Jews  in  Ltodicea  ( Joarph. 
Ant.  xii.  3.  §4 ;  xiv.  10,  §20).  in  auhMquent  tinxi 
it  became  a  Christian  city  of  enunenoe,  the  see  of  i 
bishop,  and  i  me^.'iing-place  of  coimcils.  It  is  ohm 
mentiooea  by  the  Byxnntine  writers.  The  Mo- 
hammedan bTBilers  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a 
M»ine  of  utter  dfflolation :  but  the  exteoaire  mina 
near  Denialu  justify  all  that  we  raul  of  Laodieea 
iji  CTretk  jitid   Roman    writers.      Macy   fcnreUeit 
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( PoQodK,  Chandler,  Ledce,  Arondell,  Fellows)  hare 
viritcd  aod  described  the  pUoe,  but  the  most  eUbo- 
ate  and  interetting  aooount  is  that  of  HamiltoD. 

One  BiUical  aabject  of  interert  y.  connected  with 
Laodicca.  From  Col.  ir.  16  it  appears  that  St. 
ilaul  wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  (^  iic  Aaaiuctlas) 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Coloisae.  The  question 
iriMB  whether  we  can  gire  any  aooount  of  this 
Laodicean  epistle.  Wieseler's  theoiy  {Apott.  Zeit" 
niter,  p.  4.S0)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Pliilemon  is 
*Mnnt ;  notl  the  trailiti«m  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutiums  that  he  was  iHshop  of  this  see  is  adduced 
in  oootirnuition.  Another  view,  maintained  by 
lUey  aikl  others,  and  suggested  by  a  manusa-ipt 
TuiatioQ  in  Eph.  i.  1,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  u  intended.  Ussher  s  view  is  that  this 
lait  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  sent  to  Laodicea 
■mnnc  other  places  (see  Life  ami  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
m,  488,  with  Alford's  Prolegomena,  G.  T.  r.  iii. 
1 3- 1 8).  None  of  thcae  opinions  can  be  maintained 
with  much  conBdenoe.  It  may  howerer  be  said, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  apocryphal  Epistola  ad 
LaodUcenset  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery.  It  exists 
obly  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  is  evidently  a  cento  from 
the  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it 
IS  given  by  Jones  {Oh  the  Canm  ii.  81-49). 

The  subBcriptico  at  the  end  of  the  Fint  Epistle 
ta  Timothy  [iypl^  kith  AooSiircfaf,  IrriM  iffrl 
mw^plrokts  ♦ptrykff  TTJs  ncuroTiai^r)  is  of  no 
aathority ;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
toe  importauoe  of  Laodioea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LAODICE'AN8(Aao8(icc7f:  AaM/icfnses),  the 
inhabitant*  of  Laodiora  <  Col.  W,  16 ;   Ker.  iii.  14). 

LAFIDOTU  (rtn^B^,  •.  e.  Uppldoth:  Ao- 
^i8iS#:  Lapiiioth\  the  husband  of  Deborah  the 
pniphet«-«s  (Judg.  iv.  4  only).  The  word  rendered 
••  mite  "  in  the  expression  "  wife  of  Lapidoth  **  has 
>  inptlr  the  force  of  **  woman  ;**  and  thus  lappidoth 
■  ••U>rches'')  has  been  by  some  understood  as  de- 
--.iipc.'Te  of  Deborah's  disposition,  and  even  of  her 

-cijpntions.  [Deborah.]  But  tliere  is  no  i-eal 
..-.vund  for  supposing  it  to  mean  anytliing  but  wife, 
«r  t'oi  doubting  the  existence  of  her  husband.  True, 
the  termination  of  the  name  is  feminine;  but  this  is 
th^  ctwe  in  other  names  undoiibtevily  borne  by  men, 
x<  Mkremoth,  Maiiazioth,  &c.  [G.] 

LAPWING vW3^%(/u>^pAaM;  Ito^^:  upupa) 
ociTi-x  only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  pai-allel  passage 
ot'JV'it.  lir.  18,  amongst  the  list  of  those  birds  which 
«-f  .^  t<>rli«dden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten  by 
th*  Israelites.  (  ommentators  generally  agree  with 
:.':e  L\X.  and  Vulg.  that  the  Hoopoe  is  the  bird 

:**odfd,  and  with  this  interpretation  the  Arabic 
^•-rMor.s*  coincide:  all  these  three  versions  gi\e 
Ai,r  w/<rd,  ffoopoe,  as  the  meaning  of  duktphath ; 
»■  It  one  cannot  definitely  say  whether  the  Syriac 
i>'»iing,^  the  Targtims  of  Jerusalem,  Onkelos,  and 
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^  ^  o  ^ 
•   A^Jvflitr  iUkndkmd,  ftrom  root  «\^  J^,  "  to 

IT  an  it«  a  dove."  Swdkui  is  the  modem  Arabic 
nanir  far  tbe  hcopoe.  At  Cairo  the  name  of 
•!..>  b;rd  i*  kidkid  (vid.  Forskal,  Dtter.  Animal,  p. 

^   1;.:^   ^Q^^9L  (Syrlae),  voodland^aek. 

'  IfT^a  133  (Chaldee),  ariifex  montii ;  German, 
h^rm^ftrr  iihen,  ^/m  numtanu*)  :  horn  the  Rub> 
*j:..«-J   -loty  of  the  Hoopoe  and  the  Shin  \r      (sw 


Jonathin,^  and  the  Jewish  doctors,  indioite  any 
paiticular  bird  or  not,  tor  they  mertij  appear  ta 
resolve  the  Hebrew  word  into  its  component  parts. 
duk^phath  being  by  them  understood  as  the  **  moun- 
tain-cock,*' or  **  woodland-cock."  This  tuBslation 
has,  as  may  be  supposed,  produced  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  Idud  of  bird  represented  by  these 
terms — expressions  which  would,  before  the  dale 
of  acknowledged  scientific  nomenclature,  have  a 
very  wide  meaning.  According  to  Bochart,  these 
four  different  interpretations  have  been  assigned  to 
dukiphath: — 1.  The  Sadducees  supposed  the  bird 
intended  to  be  the  common  hen,  which  they  there- 
fore refu:>ed  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpretation 
understands  the  coch  of  the  tooods  (tetrao  uro» 
gallus).  3.  Other  inteipreten  think  the  attagen 
is  meant.  4.  The  last  interpretation  is  that  which 
gives  the  Hoopoe  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebiv^'w 
word.** 


As  to  the  value  of  1.  nothing  can  be  urged  m  its 
favour  except  that  the  firet  part  of  the  word  duk 
or  dtk  docs  in  Ai-abic  mean  a  cock.*  2.  With  almost 
as  little  reason  can  the  cock  of  the  woods,  or 
caperotilzie,  be  considered  to  have  any  claim  to  be 
the  bird  indicateil ;  for  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  although 
it  has  been  occasionally  found,  according  to  M. 
Temmiuk,  as  far  south  as  the  Ionian  Islands,  yet 
such  occurrences  are  rare  indeed,  and  we  nave  no 
record  of  its  ever  having  been  seen  in  Syria  or 
Egypt.  The  cajHTcaiUie  is  therefore  a  bird  not 
at  all  likely  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
observation  of  the  Jews.  3.  As  to  the  third  theory, 
it  is  certainly  at  least  as  much  a  question  what  is 
signified  by  attotien,  as  by  dukiphath.* 

l^Iany,  and  curious  in  some  instances,  are  At 
derivations  proposed  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  tht 
most  probable  one  is  that  which  was  alluded  to 
above,  viz.  the  moymtnin-cock.  Aeschylus  speaks 
of  the  Hoopoe  by  mime,  and  expressly  calls  it  the 

Adamant,  in  Appendix,  and  Buxtorf,  2>».  Chaldm 
Talm.  8.  V.  133.) 

'•^  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Hoopoe  Is  thf 
bird  intend^Hl  by  dukiphath ;  for  tbe  Coptic  Kukupha, 
the  Syriac  Xikupha,  which  stand  for  the  Upupa  Epop*, 
are  almost  certainly  allied  to  the  Debrew  HB^S^l 
duktphath. 

*■  xfe-»^'   &ii^  '  go^ina,  gallus. 

'  By  attagen  is  here  of  course  meant  the  arroYaf 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  attagen  of  the  Romans  ;  not 
thnt  name  ns  sometimes  applied  locally  \c  the  /tor* 
Hiijnu,  OT  irhitc  grouse. 
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bird  tif  ih0  rwikt  (Fntipn.  291,  quoted  by  An*t 
If.  A.  ix*  45).  Aeliaii  (N.  A,  iii.  26)  says  tliat 
these  birds  builJ  their  nests  m  lofty  rocks.  Arie- 
Idtle's  wordi  are  ti  tlie  same  efleGt»  for  be  Wrtt<*» 
*'  Now  lORie  animjiU  nre  foutui  iti  the  mouDtuius, 
■s  the  ho(tpoe  for  iiistaiioe"  (if.  A.  L  1).  WheD 
tlie  two  bwtttil-wearietl  dtiteua  of  Atheni^  Eael- 
pides  and  I'utiieUerua,  in  the  comody  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophimes  (20,  .Vt),  are  on  thdr  seifch  for 
ths  home  of  Epops*  kiog  of  btJ*ds,  their  omitAoIo^ 
^iba/oonclailovi  teml  them  through  a  wild  desert  ti-act 
terminated  by  mmmtains  and  rockSt  in  which  is 
fituated  the  royal  uviury  of  SpopA. 

It  miist,  however,  be  remarJted  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of  the  hoopoe  r<KX}rd«d  by  modem 
aoolugi«tft  do  Dot  appear  to  warrant  the  aasertioo 
that  it  is  10  pre-emineolly  a  mountaia-bird  aa  h^ 
been  implied  above.*  Marshy  grooud,  ploughed  land, 
wooded  dUtricts^  auch  as  are  near  to  water«  ore 
more  especially  its  favourite  haunta;  bat  perhapf 
more  txteoded  observation  on  )t»  habiti  may  here- 
•fW  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  «itjitem«iiu  ot  the 
andeati. 

Tne  noopoe  was  iLojoutited  au  midcan  bird  by 
tke  Mosaic  Uw,  nor  u  it  now  csaten**  except  occn- 
tioQpJly  in  thoie  ooUAtries  where  it  is  abundantly 
found — Egypt^  Frazioe,  Spain,  &c.  &c.  Many  and 
rti-aiige  are  the  stories  which  are  told  of  the  hoopoe 
iu  audeot  Oriental  fable,  and  Mme  of  these  stories 
are  by  no  meatiA  to  ltd  n-ediL  It  seems  to  have  been 
always  regaitied,  both  by  Ainbiaus  and  Greeics,  with 
a  superstition*  rKverewoe' — a  ciroumstance  which  it ' 
owei  no  doubt  partly  to  it£  crust  (Ari^toph.  Birds^ 
94;  oomp.  Ov.  MeL  vi.  672),  which  certainly 
givca  it  a  most  imposing  appearance,  partly  Ui  the 
kngth  of  its  beak,  and  partlj  tlta  to  Iti  habits, 
*'  if  any  one  anointed  hitnadf  with  Its  blood ,  and 
then  fell  asleep,  he  would  see  demons  sntTocating 
him " — **  if  it4  liver  were  eat^n  with  rue,  the 
enter's  wita  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  me- 
mories be  eidted  " — are  suptrstitionB  held  respect- 
ing this  binL  One  more  &ble  narrated  of  the 
hoopoe  in  given^  because  its  ori^n  can  be  traced  tic> 
a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.  The  Araba  say  that 
the  hoopoe  is  a  betrayer  of  secrets ;  that  it  is  able 
nuimirer  to  point  out  hidden  welU  at]d  fountains 
under  giDund.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
I  lie  grouud,  lias  a  strange  and  portentous-looking 
habit  of  bending  the  heed  downwards  till  the  point 
oT  the  beak  tmuJies  the  ground,  laLsing  and  de- 
preating  its  creit  at  the  aaroe  tiroe.^  Hence  with 
mucfa  probability  aroae  the  Arabic  fiible. 

Thcae  stories,  absurd  a*  they  are,  are  here  men- 
tkoed  because  it  was  perhaps  in  a  great  mensure 
owbag,  not  only  to  the  unclennly  hAbit&  of  the  biitl, 
but  also  to  tlie  supei-stitious  fe*?ling  with  whi^h  the 
hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Ggyptiuus  and  heathen 
Rooerallj,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whow  a^ectioos  Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
from  the  Uuid  of  their  bondage,  to  which,  aa  we 
knowi  they  fondly  clung. 


i  See  Mscfrillivrar's  BriiiMk  Birds,  vol.  lU.  43  ; 
Tamil,  Brit.  B,  H.  178,  Snd  edit ;  Lloyds  Smndi- 
mirum  Adv^iturrs,  ii.  331  j  Triitrani  in  /Am,  vol.  i, 
Tlic  chief  irrouiidB  for  all  the  filthy  habllt  which  haTt 
Imm  Mcrihed  lo  this  mueb-iwaUgned  bird  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  fsu^t  that  it  rvsorts  to  dunghills,  &c.,  in 
■eareh  of  the  worms  and  in*ecta  which  it  finds  there. 

*  A  writfr  in  Ibi*^  vol.  i.  p,  49,  says,  "  Wc  found 
Chs  JIw)f<  \€  a  very  good  bird  to  euU" 

'  ducb  ia  Uit  ease  even  to  ttiii  dajr.     The  Ber.  H. 
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The  won)  Uofypoe  u  evidently  otK)ntiitf»poetl% 
being  deriveii  from  thi»  voice  of  tht?  bud,  whicA 
resembles  the  words  ^'  hoop,  hoop,'*  »oftly  but 
rapidly  uttered.  The  Gejinaiis  call  the  bird  Evr, 
HoHp^  the  Fnench  F,a  ffuppCf  which  is  (wrticQ- 
larty  appri^priate«  lu  it  refers  be  th  to  the  crest 
and  nciA*  ot  the  biitl.  In  Sweden  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  J/ar'-Foget^  the  army-bird,  becsLUte, 
from  its  ominous  aT,  fiixjuently  heard  in  the  wtidi 
of  the  forest,  while  the  bii\l  itself  moves  ofl  m 
any  one  approaches,  the  common  people  bare  sap* 
posed  that  seasons  of  scarcity  and  war  are  impend- 
ing  (Lloyd's  Scand,  Advent  ii.  321). 

The  ffoopoe  is  an  oocational  visilor  to  this  coun- 
try, arriving  for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn,  but 
instances  are  on  record  of  it^  having  been  seen  in 
the  spring.  CoL  Hamilton  Smith  has  iopposed 
that  there  are  two  KgyptJan  species  of  the  genus 
Upupa,  ti-om  the  fhct  tliai  some  blrdii  remain  perma^ 
nenily  resident  about  human  habitations  in  Egypt, 
while  others  migmte :  he  says  that  the  migratorf 
spedes  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  that  the  stotiotiai^ 
species  is  considered  inedible  (Kitto's  CycL  4iU 
'  Lapwing  *).  There  ia,  however,  but  one  ipedefl 
of  Egj'ptian  hoopoe  known  to  ornithologists,  via. 
Upnpa  Epttps.  Some  of  these  hi nls  migrate  north* 
wards  from  Egypt,  but  a  large  numbeir  retnnin  sS 
the  year  round ;  all,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
spedes.  The  hoopoe  is  about  the  sixe  of  tiM 
m%$scl*thrmh  (  Twdus  visdKoma).  It*  cr»t  b  twy 
elegant,  the  long  feathen  forming  it  aie  each  of 
d)cm  tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  £smily 
Upupidaet  sub-order  Tmuirmtreg,  vad  order  P<»- 
ifftes,  [W.  H.] 

LASAE'A  (Aorala).  Four  or  five  yeara  ago 
it  would  have  been  im(>osfi!ble  to  give  any  tnforma* 
kion  regarding  this  Cretan  dty,  except  indeed  thai 
it  might  be  presumed  (ConybeBre  and  Howionk 
St.  P.tu/,  ii.  394,  2nd  ed.)  to  be  identical  with 
the  **  Usia"  mcntinned  in  the  Feuttttger  21iMf 
as  16  mil«j  to  the  east  of  GoRTYNa.  This  oar- 
responds  suffideutly  witli  what  is  aaid  in  Acts 
n^ii.  6  of  its  proii'mity  to  Fain  Haviix*.  The 
whole  mattftr,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared  up* 
In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  a  yachting  party 
tuade  inquiries  at  Fair  Haveiu,  and  were  told  Dial 
the  name  Lasaea  wna  still  given  to  some  rains  a  tew 
mil«9  to  the  eastward,  A  short  seordi  aiifficed  to 
discover  tbe^e  niina,  and  independent  tectimoaj 
conlirmed  the  name,  A  tull  account  ol'  the  di»* 
covery,  with  a  plan,  is  given  in  the  2Dd  ed.  oi 
Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipurech  of  St,  Paui,  Appi 
iii.  pp.  262,  263.  Captain  Spratt,  R,N.,  had  pi*- 
vioT-usly  observed  some  remains,  which  probably 
represent  tlie  harbour  of  Laiiaea  (j*ep  pp.  80,  82 
24b) t  And  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  tba 
Bescritiafu  ddC  ht^la  di  Cnndut,  a  Venetian  MS. 
of  the  IGth  century,  aa  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkeoff 
in  the  Af^etim  of  Classical  Antiquitieii,  S«fpt»  1852 
(p,  287),  a  plate  called  Lap^ea,  with  n  **  tifmple  m 
ruini,"  and  "  other  vestiges  near  Uiv  lt<*rbour/*  is 

B.  Tristram,  who  viElted  Fidcstine  In  the  a|iri&e  of 
1$58,  sajB  of  the  Iftttipoe  (Ibis,  Lit):  "  The  Arabe 
JisTO  a  (tuix'rtititious  ppvercnce  for  this  Wrd,  whiek 
tfaejr  believe  to  possess  morv^UouM  medicinal  qualltiei^ 
and  eall  it  *  the  Doctor/  Its  head  Ia  an  indifpenNahkc 
inirredient  in  all  chanas,  and  in  the  practioe  of  i 
craft." 

^  This  babtt  of  inspteHnf  probsbly  tint 
the  Greek  word  f«o^< 
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!•  being  do«e  to  Fair  Harou.  This 
aIm  u  uiKkmbCedlj  St.  Luke's  Laieea;  and  we  see 
kmm  medleu  it  ie  (with  Cnuner,  Ancient  Ore$c«, 
lii.  374,  and  the  EdUAwngh  Review,  No.  dr.  176) 
to  rawrt  to  Lachmann'e  reading,  **  AloMa,"  or  to  the 
-ThaLto*"  of  the  Vulgate.  [Crete.]    [J.S.H.] 

LA'SUA  {V^,  t.e.  Letha:  A«ri:  Lua\  a 
pbrr  noticed  in  (Jen.  i.  19  oolj,  as  marking  the 
limit  of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites.  From  the 
order  in  whidi  the  names  occur,  combined  with  the 
fipieiiion  **  «rm  unto  Lasho,"  we  should  inier  that 
it  iar  somewhere  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine.  Its 
met  position  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  subse* 
qi:nt  notice  of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
hence  we  can  neither  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  other  writers,  who  identify 
it  with  CalliriioS,  a  spot  fiunoot  for  hot  springs 
■Mr  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  may 
indeed  be  obserred,  in  oorroborstifon  of  Jerome's  riew, 
tba  the  name  Lasha,  which  dgniiiea,  according  to 
Geieniiw  {Tha.  p.  764),  •* a  fissure,"  is  strikingly 
sBpropriate  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Zerka  Main, 
throttch  which  the  waters  of  CallirhoS  find  an  outr 
lei  to  the  sea  (Lynch's  Rrped,  p.  370).  No  town, 
however,  is  known  to  hare  existed  in  Uie  ncighboar- 
hoed  of  the  springs,  unless  we  place  there  Machaerus, 
which  u  described  by  Josephus  {B,  J,  Tii.  6,  §3) 
as  haTing  hot  springs  near  it.  That  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  settlement  at  CallirhoS  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  springs  were 
riMted  by  Herod  during  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xrii.  6,  §5) ;  and  this  probability  is  supported 
by  tiie  discovery  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins  on  the 
spot.  But  no  traces  of  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
JiwoTered ;  and  the  valley  ia  so  narrow  as  not  to 
t€n  a  Bite  iar  anv  thing  like  a  town  (Irby  and 
Maodes  (ch.  rui.  June  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

LASHAltON  {fm^,  u  e.  Lasshiron :  LXX. 
oniitt :  Siron\  but  in  the  Benedictine  ieit Lassnrcn), 
00"  •if  the  Canaanite  towns  who:ic  kings  were  kill^ 
by  Jr^hua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  exjireised  as  to  whether  the  first  syllable 
s  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  Hebrew  pos- 
MWiVe  particle.  (See  Keil,  Josua^  a<l  loc.)  But 
tiiere  9Mms  to  be  no  warrant  for  supposing  the 
ex.sT^CM'e  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name,  which 
•  ^rtajaly  dnes  not  exist  belore  either  of  the  other 
thtrcr  namea»  in  the  1L4.  Such  at  least  is  the  oon- 
fiUiiun  of  Bochart  [Jfieroz,  i.  ch.  31),  Kcland  (J\ii. 
871  ,  and  others,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the 
rrt-iirsr  of  the  Targnm/  and  the  Arabic  version, 
an  J  mIso  by  Jerome,  if  the  Bincdictiue  text  can  be 
r-l'«d  oo.  The  opposite  oonclusina  of  the  Vulpite, 
piven  above,  is  adopted  by  Gesraius  (Thcs,  642  6), 
b'.t  Kit  on  very  clear  grounds,  his  chief  argument 
b»U);  ap;arently  that,  as  the  name  of  a  town, 
>hiror)  would  not  require  the  article  affixed,  which, 
a«  •JkAt  of  a  district,  it  always  bears.  But  this 
affMars  to  be  begeing  the  quesVion.  The  name  has 
^  SL  shed  fnnn  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  unless  a  trace 
*i.Ftf  in  the  *O^crrn-<rapc0ir  of  the  Vat.      [G.] 

IJkSTHEXES  'Aoff^imisi  cf.  Ad-fiaxos),  an 
o^^r  who  stood  inch  iu  tlie  favour  of  Demetrius  II. 
N.*at*jr.  Hf  i^  dewcrib«l  a^  ** cousin"  (mryyei^f, 
:  >Ln^.  xj.  31  ,  and  -tather"  (1  Mace.  xi.  32; 
J*^.  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §9)of  the  king.  Both  words  may 
W  :.^keri  as  titk*>  of  high  nobility  'comp.  Grimm  on 

•  frxsh'^  •^S^^  "  *^"'»  "'  I^«»haron," 
VOL.  II. ' 
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1  Maec.  X.  89 ;  Diod.  xvii.  59 ;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  2H, 
§4).  It  appears  from  Jnsephos  (Ant,  ziii.4,§3) 
that  he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was 
indebted  for  a  laige  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  I  Maoc 
z.  67),  when  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Syrian 
throne.  The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  makes 
it  likely  (Vales,  ad  he.)  that  he  was  the  powerful 
favourite  whos^e  evil  counsels  afterwards  issued  in 
the  ruin  of  his  master  (Diod.  Exc.  xxzii.  p.  592). 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  identifying 
him  with  the  nameless  Onidian  to  whose  chargt 
Demetrius  I.  committed  his  sons  (Just.  zxzv.  2). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

LATOHET,  the  thong  or  fiutening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  fbou  The  English 
word  is  apparently  derived  fi-om  the  A.  Saxon 
laeacan,  *•  to  catch  "  or  «*  fitften  "  (Old  Eng.  "  to 
Utch"),  as  "hatchet"  from  Aaccon,  "to  hack;" 
whence  **  hitch,*'  the  fiistening  of  a  door,  **  lock," 
and  others.  The  Kr.  iacet  approaches  most  nearly 
in  form  to  the  present  word.  The  Hebrew  1|)^, 
serdc,  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  '*'to 
twist."  It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  expressibn  in 
Gen.  ziv.  23,  and  is  there  osed  to  denote  some- 
thing trivial  or .  worthless.  Gesenius  (  Thet.  s.  y. 
tD^n)  compares  the  Lat.  hilmn=filum,  and  quotes 
two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hamasa  and  the 
Kam&s  in  which  a  corresponding  word  is  simi- 
larly employed.  In  the  poetical  figure  in  Is.  y. 
27  the  "  latchet "  occupies  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle  to  the  long  flow- 
ing Oriental  dress,  and  was  as  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Another 
semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  unnstening 
the  shoes  of  great  personages  fell  to  the  meanest 
sUves.    [Shoe.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

LATIN,  the  Umguage  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxilL 
38 ;  the  fonner  passage  being  a  translation  of 
'Pvfuuffrlj  **  in  the  Roman  tonj^iie,"  i.  e.  Latin ;  and 
the  latter  of  the  adjective  'PvfjuuKoTs  {ypdfifiaaiti'), 

LATriCE.  Tlie  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrew  words. 

1.  liC'K,  cshnAbf  which  occurs  but  twice,  Judg. 
V.  28,  and  I*rov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  latter  passage  is 
t»Tmslate«i  *»  casement**  in  the  A.  V.  In  both  in- 
stances it  stands  in  parallelism  with  "window.** 
Gesenius,  following  Schultens,  connects  it  with  an 
Arab,  root,  which  signifies  "  to  be  cool,"  esp.  of  the 
day,  and  thus  attadies  to  eshnab  the  signification 
of  a  "  latticed  window,**  through  which  the  cool 
breezes  enter  the  house,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  illus* 
trations  to  the  article  HOCSE  (vol.  i.  p.  837).  But 
Fuerst  and  Meier  attach  to  the  root  the  idea  of 
twisting,  twining,  and  in  this  case  the  word  will 
be  synonymous  with  the  two  following,  which  are 
rendered  by  the  same  English  term,  "  lattice,**  iu 
the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  v.  28  render  eshniA 
by  To|iK^r,  which  is  explained  by  Jerome  (*«/  Lz. 
xl.  16)  to  mean  a  small  arrow-shaped  aperture, 
nanow  on  the  outride,  but  widening  inwards,  by 
which  light  is  admitted.  Others  conjecture  that  it 
denoted  a  narrow  window,  like  those  in  the  cabtlea 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  the  archers  could 
discharge  their  arrows  in  safety.  It  would  then 
correspond  with  the  "  shotrwindow  **  of  Chaucer 
(**  Miller's  Tale"),  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  some  give  tc  that  obscure  phrase. 
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2,  D*3'Tri.  khdracvim  (Cout.  h.  ^'),  w  ftpparently 
■TQOOjmouH  wtt)i  the  pracedin^,  though  n  wonl  oi 
later  date*  The  Tjirgum  girw  it,  io  the  Chnldee 
fbmif  u  the  et^uivnieDt  of  esJmdh  in  Fi'ov,  rii.  6. 
Koent  ((Tone.  s.  t.)»  and  MichAchs  before  htm, 
BuigQ  to  the  root  the  immt  notice  of  twisting  or 
weiiTiD^,  so  that  kMracctm  deDote»  a  network  or 
jaloiuie  before  a  wiJidow. 

3.  nDSfc't  9<bdciht  is  iimjAj  "  a  network " 
placed  before  a  wmJow  or  balcony.  Perhaps  the 
network  lhit>ugb  which  Ahuiah  fell  and  received 
his  mortal  injury  was  on  the  p&nipet  of  his  palace 
(2  KA.'I).  [House.  toI.  i,  838  ^ 839 a.]  The  root 
U)\*o1t»«  the  suae  idea  of  weavuig  or  twlvtiiig  as  in 
the  oue  of  the  two  preceding  words.  SehAc6h  m 
uaed  for  "  a  dH"  in  Job  xriii.  8,  as  well  as  for  the 
iMtwork  omamcDtB  on  the  capitals  of  the  <»lumni 
n  the  Tetnple.     [Wikdow.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

LAVER.*  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vi*»el  of 
fafias  ooDtAiniti^  water  for  the  juieats  to  waih  their 
haada  and  Afft  hefoi'e  ofierinf  saoiflce.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Taberoade,  mut,  aooordlng  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 
littU  to  the  Mkuth  (Ex.  nz.  19«  21  j  Heland,  Ant 
Htbr.  pt  i.  uh.  iT-  9 ;  Clemens,  de  Labro  Aento^  iii. 
9 ;  ap.  Ugolinip  Thes.  vol.  xix.).  It  rested  on  a 
bssis,^  1. 0,  a  foot,  though  by  eome  explained  to  be  a 
cover  (Clemens,  ibid,  c  iii.  5)»  of  copper  or  bnss, 
which,  as  well  »&  the  laver  itaelf,  was  made  fram  the 
mirroni  *  of  thi  romea  who  asaemhled  ^  at  the  door 
of  tlie  Tabenuule-coiirt  (Ex.  xxxinii.  8).  The  notion 
hdd  hj  KKom  Jewish  writejis,  and  reproduoed  by  Fran* 
xiu%  B£hr  CSymb.  i.  484)^  aitd  othert,  foui^ded  oa  the 
omiasion  of  the  word  **  women/*  tl^iat  the  braz^ 
reiMtl,  bdfig  poUihed,  sei-red  as  a  mirror  to  the 
I' rites,  ia  uotenabk.* 

The  Ibnn  of  the  laver  ia  not  specified,  but  may 
bt  aasaoMd  to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other 
vesnels  belonginjf  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  wafi,  toother 
with  its  **  foot,-  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii,  10, 
111.  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  tert 
of  the  mode  of  tmnapoitiug  it,  but  in  Num.  it. 
14  a  paasojge  is  ^AA^i  in  the  LXX.,  agreeing  with 
t!ie  Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  version, 
which  prescribes  the  mHhod  of  paddng  it,  tJx.  in 
a  purple  doth,  protected  by  a  skin  covering.  As 
no  mentioa  ia  made  of  any  TeiBel  for  washing  the 
flah  of  the  aioifidal  victims,  It  is  poislble  that  the 
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I  laver  may  have  been  ua«d  for  this  purpose  aiat 
(Reknd,  AiU.  fftbr,  l  iv.  9). 

2.  In  ^lomoo'a  Temple,  besides  the  great  moheu 
•ea,  there  were  ten  luvem^  of  braas,  raised  on 
boaca*  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  6ve  on  the  N,  and  S. 
aides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priesU.  E*^ 
laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called  **fattlh** 
(x^of ,  LXX.  and  Jo^ephus ).  They  were  lunl  fur 
watihing  the  aoimaU  to  be  oifered  in  burtit-<ifferin|;i 
(2  Chr.  iv,  6  ;  Joeeph.  AnL  viii.  3,  §6).  The  hmt 
were  matilated  by  A  lias ,  and  carried  away  aa  pi  uiider, 
or  at  least  what  remained  of  them,  by  NeboaarNadan, 
after  the  capture  of  Jeruaalem  (2  K.  xvi.  17;  xxr. 
13).  No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lareri  in  the  second  Temple,  nor  by 
Joseph  us  in  his  account  of  Heit)d'a  restoiatkia 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5).    [Moltkn  Sea.] 

The  dimensions  of  the  baaes  w;th  tlit  laven,  as 
given  In  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cnbita  in  leo^ 
and  breadth,  and  3  In  height.  The  LXX.  gives 
4x4x6  in  height.  Josephiis,  who  appears  to  havt 
followed  a  rar.  reading  cf  the  LXX.,  malua  tlMB 
5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and  6  in  height  (I  K.  vii 
28;  Theniua,  ad  he,;  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  3,  |3) 
Th«TC  wei*  to  each  4  wheel*  of  1  ^  cubit  ia  dtamelffrt 
with  spokes,  &c.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  pite^ 
cjpal  parts  requiring  explanation  suiy  be  thua  ipo> 
merated : — (a)  **  Bordera," *»  pmobably  panels.  C^ 
setiiuB  ( TAet.  938)  supposea  these  to  have  been  on*- 
menta  like  square  ahields  with  engraved  work.  (&) 
**  Ledges,"  *  joints  in  comers  of  bciaos  or  fillets  cover* 


•  iVa  and  1*1 ,  (ranx  1^3,  "  to  boll,"  Gas.  p.  67 1 : 

»  [3.  fi^it,  hasii,  and  so  also  A.  ¥. 
'  n\KTD.  KirtnrrptL,  gpeeula* 

4     LXJt.    till*    •TJtJTfVtfOffWl'. 

*  See  the  parallel  passage,  1  Sam.  Li.  92,   where 
0*40^,  ywauM«*,  {«  iBaerted  ;  Geieniui  on  the  prep. 

1,  p.  17i  ;  KeU,  BiSL  Arch.  pt.  1.  c.  1.  §19  ;  Glasaiua^ 
Ma.  Sacr.  1.  p.  510,  ed.  DuUie ;  Llghtfoot,  Dner. 
Tmfi.  c.  97, 1 ;  Jennings,  Jetc.  Anti^.  p.  303 ;  KnObel, 
i^rtMg.  Sr^.  nandb,  Eiod.  xxxvUl.  Phllo,  Vii,  Mo*. 
IIL  IA,  il.  156,  cd.  Uangey. 

'  nhb. 

•  ntop.  pi-  of  Typp  01  njbp.  from  p3. 

Wflaad  ttprlirhl,'*  G*^  pp.  665,  670  ;  #it>cw««;  *aw*. 

*  D^lSc^,  ii*x^iin^,  JMnetutat^  from  37G^.  "  cat 
to  notebcs**' Oes.  p,  I  ill. 


ing  joinfcs>  (c)  **  Additions,"  "  probably  U*»m»»mi 
LightfoottranalatEa,  ''margines  oblique  desceikcleolcs. 
(d )  Plateft,B  probably  axlea,  cast  in  the  aame  piece  ai 
the  wheels.  {«)  Undersetteia,"  either  the  naves  al 
the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for  tnoviog  the  wbolt 
machine;  Lightfoot  rendeiv  ''uolumoae  fuldentca 
kvnrrura.*'  (/)  Naves.P  (g)  Spoke*.''  (A)  Felloe.' 
(i)  Chapiter,*  pierhaps  the  rim  of  the  circular  o»eo- 
ing  (*'  mouth,"  ver.  31)  in  the  conrex  top.  (k)  A 
round  oompaas/  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the  b». 
To  th«se  paiid  JTofiephus  adds  chains,  which  may 
probably  be  the  festnona  above  meuUoned  {AM, 
viii,  3,  §6j. 

Theniua,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agren^ 
both  of  them  ditfering  from  twakJ,  in  a  mionte 
exnmination  of  the  whole  pasaage,  but  not  witboQt 
9ome  tnin«p<i6]tion,  chiefly  of  &ie  greater  pvt  «l 
ver,  31  to  rer*  35,  dednces  a  eoMtrndioii  of  the 


_  ^  Joaephus  says :   xieirCrvOi  rnipnTwoi,  v&  wUmfk 

fAwrp-irA. 

■  ni*^.  ftwn  nib»  "twine,"  Ges.  p.  746; 

hm :  whenee  Theaioa  vaggvsU  Am^w  or  kitpm  i 
true  readlnf. 

"  D^np*  «y>o^om*  oxat,  Gea.  912 ;    UgkU 

*  Jllcnd,  <^i««  JkwnmiK,  Gea.  714. 

'^on*ra*N>*vi,and 

*  D^pCK^Ri   radii  i    tlie  two  words  eoBiblned  tn 
LXX.  if  wpay^lMTfia^  Ges.  p.  536 ;   Bohletianar,  I^a, 

*'  0^3 J,  iwtK,  eantM,  Ges.  p.  S56. 

'  TTinlS.  '(•^oXit,  tummila»t  Ges.  p*  725. 

*  3*30  Siy,   Ges.  995,   l«&;   rrpoyyvUw  i 
T'^.tunditoM* 
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|«Ms  a»l  UiTCff*,  which  seem*  fairlj  to  reconcile 
tSw  wmy  great  dUScultifli  of  the  eubiect.  KollowiDg 
diMij  hit  deecriptioo,  we  maj  luppofe  the  base  to 
hmwt  taeo  a  quadrangular  hollow  fi-aiiM,  coDnected 
«t  ita  oorMn  hr  pilivteri  (ledges),  aod  mored  by 
4  whaela  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  comer,  with 
kuMiU«  fpUtn)  fiv  drawing  the  machine.  The 
atdea  of  this  finune  wore  divided  intu  3  Tertical 
■ands  or  oompartaMnta  (bordors),  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefr  of  Uona,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  top 
•f  tho  baat  was  ooovei,  with  a  drcuUr  opening 
of  1)  ctibit  diameter.  The  top  itself  was  oorered 
with  cngrarcd  chembim,  lions,  and  palm-ti«es  or 
brancfaes.  The  height  of  the  oonTex  top  fixnn  the 
tipper  plane  of  the  baae  was  ^  cubit,  and  the  itpace 
between  tiua  top  aod  the  lower  surface  of  the  larer 
I  cubit  more.  The  lavcr  rested  on  supports  (under- 
i«Ctcri)  rising  fron  the  4  comers  of  the  base.  Each 
kra-OBOtaioed40*<baths,'' or  about  300  gallons.  lU 
■*?«i*^«***»*t  thvelbra,  to  be  in  proportion  to  7  feet 
(4  cubits,  Ttr.  38)  in  diameter,  must  hare  been 
about  30  iochea  hi  depth.  The  great  height  of  the 
whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bring  it 
Dear  the  height  of  the  altar  (2  Chr.  ir.  1 ;  Arias 
MnBtaoua.  de  TenHpU  Fobrica^  Crit-  Sacr,  viii.  626 ; 
Ligbtfoot,  Dner,  TempU,  c  ixxrii.  3,  toI.  i.  646 ; 
Thsiaa,  in  Kung,  Ex^.  ffcmdb,  on  1  K.  Tii.,  and 
Appu>  41;  Ewald,  0€$eAichte,  iii.  313;  Keil, 
MmA.  dtr  BM.  Amk,  424,  p.  128,  129 ;  Winer, 
s.w.Bmdfim).  [H.W.P.] 
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LAW  ( rrto :  ViftLOt).  The  word  is  properlj 
and,  IB  5<ripture  as  dsewlierr,  to  etprnts  a  deHnitc 
I— niiliiwiil  laid  down  by  any  recoguiMd  autho- 
ntf.    The  oooimaadment  may  b*  general,  or  (a^ 


in  Lot.  vi.  9,  14,  &e^  "the  law  ^f  thb  burnt- 
oflering,"  Itc.)  particular  in  its  bearing ;  the  autlM^ 
rity  either  human  or  dirine.  But  iMien  the  word 
is  used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of 
limitation,  it  refers  to  the  expressed  will  of*  God, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  whidi  it  tbrms  the  chief 
portion. 
The  Hpbif'A  woid  (derived  from  the  root  m*. 

tt" 

**  to  point  out,  and  so  **  to  direct  and  lead  ")  lays 
more  stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the 
truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right  way;  the  Greek 
N^ftof  (from  yc/ut»,  "to  assign  or  appoint"),  on  jtP 
oonstraining  power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by  a 
recognised  authority.  But  in  either  case  it  is  a 
commandment  proceeding  from  without,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fi-ee  action  of  its  aubjects, 
dthough  not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  wonl,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
md  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  tbe 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  VSfioSf  when  used  by  him 
with  the  article,  still  refei-s  in  general  to  the  Law 
of  Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  **  Law,"  it  includes 
all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  com- 
pulsion, or  by  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
whether  their  comnuuds  be  or  be  not  expressed  in 
definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  constant  oppo> 
sition  of  (pya  rdftov  (**  works  done  under  the  con- 
straint of  law")  to  fiuth,  or  **  works  of  faith,* 
that  is,  works  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence 
of  faith.  A  still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Kom.  vii.  23,  where  the  power  of  evil 
over  the  will,  arising  from  the  corruption  of  man,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  law  of  sin,"  that  is,  an  unnatoral 
tyranny  proceeding  fix>m  an  evil  power  without. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  **law"  (as  in 
Rom.  iii.  27,  "law  of  faith;"  in  vii.  23,  **law  tf 
my  mind,"  rov  ¥o6t ;  in  viii.  2,  "  law  of  the  fnpirit 
of  life;"  and  in  Jam.  i.  25,  ii.  12,  "  a  perfect  lav. 
the  law  of  liberty  ")  to  denote  an  inifmal  principle 
of  action,  does  not  really  militate  against  the  gene- 
ral rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be  seen,  that  sudi 
principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  some  formal 
law,  and  the  word  "  law  "  is  consequently  applied 
to  it  "  improperly,"  iu  onler  to  mark  this  oppo- 
sition, the  qualifying  woixis  which  follow  guaidinff 
against  any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its  red 
cliaracter 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the 
Law "  is  occasionally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  IU, 
refeiring  to  Ps.  Ixxxii.  0  ;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring 
to  Ps.  XXXV.  19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  refening  to 
Is.  xxviii.  11,  12).  Thia  iLsage  is  probably  due,  not 
only  to  desire  of  brovityand  to  the  natural  prominence 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  alsto  to  the  predoniinaixe  m 
the  older  Covenant  (when  considered  aeparately  from 
the  New,  for  whi<:h  it  was  the  preparation;  of  ao 
external  and  legal  character.  [A.  B.  | 

LAW  OF  U0SE8.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article,  not  to  enter  into  the  hi6toi7  of  the 
(nving  of  the  I^w  (tor  which  »ee  Mo8i-:8,  THE 
KxODUS,  &c.),  nor  to  examine  the  authoi>»hip  of 
the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  (for  which  sea 
Pkntatecch,  Exodus.  &c.i,  nor  lo  dwell  en  parw 
ticular  ordinances,  which  aro  treated  of  undur  their 
respective  heads ;  but  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  ita 
substance,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to 
expUun  tl'e  position  which  it  occupies  m  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  KeveUtioD.      In  order  to  do  this 
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the  more  cleaily,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Jtiw, 
Ist,  in  rel&tioQ  to  the  past  2ndly,  in  <ts  ywn 
intrinsic  character ;  and,  3rdly,  in  its  relation  to  the 
future. 

(I.)  (a.^  In  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all-import- 
ant, for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  I^w,  to 
remember  its  entire  dependence  on  the  Abrahamie 
Corenantf  and  its  adaptation  thereto  (see  Gal.  iii. 
17-24).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold  diaracter. 
It  contained  the  **  spiritual  promise "  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  human  race,  and  as  guardians  of 
a  treasure  in  which  **  all  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed."  This  would  pi-epare  the  Jewish 
nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind. 
But  it  contained  also  the  temporal  promises  sub- 
sidiaiy  to  the  former,  and  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
801-ve  intact  the  ution,  through  which  the  race  of 
man  should  be  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer.  These  promises  were 
special,  given  distinctively  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
and,  so  ^  as  they  were  considered  in  themselves, 
caicuhttod  to  separate  them  from  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  There 
would  be  much  in  it  of  the  latter  character,  much 
(that  is)  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and 
transitory;  but  the  fundamental  principles  on 
whidi  it  was  based  must  be  universal,  because 
expressing  the  will  of  an  unchanging  God,  and 
springing  from  relations  to  Him,  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  uui- 
rersal  in  their  Application. 

(6.)  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to 
the  promise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  His 
manifestation  as  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
involved  the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must 
be  superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that 
there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could 
rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from 
above.  But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antago- 
nistic Power  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be 
redeemed,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  existing 
also  in  the  world  at  large.  The  promise  was  the 
witness  of  the  one  truth,  the  Law  was  the  de- 
claration of  the  other.  It  was  **  added  because  of 
transgressions."  In  the  individual,  it  stood  between 
his  better  and  his  worser  self;  in  the  world,  between 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  and  the  heathendom,  which  groaned  under 
the  power  of  the  flesh.  It  was  intended,  by  the 
gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  good,  while  it  curbed 
directly  the  jjower  of  evil.  It  followed  inevitably, 
that,  in  the  individual,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
coercive,  and,  as  between  Israel  and  the  world, 
fioraewhat  of  an  antagonistic  and  isolating  cha- 
racter; and  hence  that,  viewed  without  i-cU'rence 
to  the  promise  (as  it  was  viewed  by  the  later 
Jews),  it  might  actually  become  a  hindrance  to  the 
tnie  revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for 
which  the  nation  had  been  made  a  **  chosen  people." 

(c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  remark  the  period 
of  the  history  at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked 
and  determined  the  transition  of  Israel  fiom  the 
coudition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
defii.ite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and  office 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on  no  unreal 
metaphor  that  we  base  the  wo'l-known  analog 
between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  those  of 
national  or  nsivcrsa!  existence.     In  Israel  the  pa- 
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triardial  time  was  that  of  childhood,  roled  diiefl; 
through  the  affecticms  and  the  power  of  natiird 
relationship,  with  rules  few,  simple,  and  \myf9- 
tematic.  The  national  period  was  that  of  youth, 
in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influence  giv« 
place  to  deflnite  aasertions  of  right  and  repporisi* 
bility,  and  to  a  system  of  distinct  oommandmeou. 
needed  to  control  its  vigorous  and  impulsive  actitm 
The  filly  days  of  their  wandering  alone  with  (!nd 
in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  represent  that 
awakening  to  the  difficulty,  the  responsibility,  ana 
the  nobleness  of  life,  which  marks  the  "puttinj; 
away  of  cliUdish  things."  The  Law  is  the  sign  and 
the  seal  of  such  an  awakening. 

{d.)  Yet,  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probably  not  tchoily  new  in  its  matcrin.'n. 
Neither  in  His  material  nor  His  spiritual  provid^Ke 
does  Gwl  proceed  per  saltum.  There  must  neo^ 
sarily  have  been,  befoi<e  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  fragmentary  character,  under 
which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  np.  Indications 
of  such  are  ea^ly  found,  both  of  a  ceremonial  and 
moral  nature;  as,  for  examfde,  in  the  penalties 
against  murder,  adultery,  and  fomioation  (Gen.  ix. 
6,  xxxviii.  24),  in  the  existence  of  the  Leviiate  law 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  in  the  distinction  of  dean  and 
unclean  animals  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  probably  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  zri.  23, 27-29). 
But,  even  without  such  indicationa,  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  disthMSt  community 
in  Egypt  would  necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  b^en  guided  by  some  laws  of  its  own, 
growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  customs,  which 
would  be  preser\'ed  with  Oriental  tenacity,  and 
gradually  becoming  methodised  by  the  progress  (A 
circumstances.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Israelites  to  be  in  contact  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  ritual  and  law,  such  as  that  whidi  existed  is 
Egypt,  without  being  influenced  by  its  general 
principles,  and,  in  less  degree,  by  its  minuter  de- 
tails. As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  condition 
of  a  nation  they  would  be  more  and  more  likely  to 
modify  tlieir  patriarchal  customs  by  the  ivJoptioii 
from  Egypt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  for  national 
existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Mosaic  legislation  should  have  embodied 
none  of  these  earlier  materials.  It  is  dear,  ereo 
to  human  wisdom,  that  the  only  constitution,  which 
can  be  efficient  and  permanent,  is  one  which  has 
grown  up  slowly,  and  so  been  afsimilated  to  the 
character  of  a  people.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of 
legislative  genius  to  mould  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  animate  by  a  higher  inspiration,  ma- 
terials previously  existing  in  a  cruder  state.  The 
nec(»isity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature,  not  of  the  legis- 
later,  but  of  the  subjects ;  and  the  argument  there- 
fore is  but  strengthened  by  the  acknowledgment  in 
the  case  of  l^Ioses  of  a  divine  and  special  inspira- 
tion. So  far  therefore  as  they  were  consistent  with 
the  objects  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of 
Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtlen  be 
traceable  in  the  Mosaic  system. 

(e.)  In  clo3e  connexion  with  and  almost  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  an 
accommodation  of  the  Lave  to  the  temper  and  df^ 
cumstauces  of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8^  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  ratJier  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  usages  tlian  actually  to  saDcliw 
them ;  and  the  ignoiance  ot  their  existence  Buj 
lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinanoeb  not  qbIi 
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KTooeoai,  bat  xctuaUj  the  rereree  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  puouhment  of  filial  disobedience  apjieara 
eerere  >r>eut.  uri.  18-21);  ret  when  we  refer  to 
the  extent  of  parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal 
sy»tem,  or  (as  at  Rome)  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
national  existence,  it  appears  more  like  a  limitation 
•f  abiolute  parental  authority  by  au  appeal  to  the 
ju'lgraent  or  the  community.  The  Levirate  Law 
a^u  appean  (see  Mich.  Mos.  Recht^  bk.  iii.  ch.  6, 
art.  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  fiur  more  general  form 
m  the  early  Asiatic  peoples,  and  to  have  been  rather 
Iimit«>d  than  faroured  by  Moses.  The  law  of  the 
.\  render  of  blood  is  a  similar  instance  of  merciful 
limitation  and  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  an 
mmemonal  usage,  probably  not  without  its  value 
uiil  meaning,  and  certainly  too  deep-seated  to  admit 
y  any  but  gradual  extincti<in.  Nor  is  it  leas 
noticeable  that  the  degree  of  prominence,  given  to 
c&:h  part  of  the  Monic  system,  has  a  similar  re- 
frrefkue  to  the  period  at  which  the  nation  haJ 
arrived.  The  ornnDonial  portion  is  marked  out 
diatiDctly  and  with  elaboration;  the  moral  and 
aimiual  law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive ;  even 
the  dvil  law,  so  fiv  as  it  rektes  to  individuals,  is 
sysccBMtk:  because  all  these  were  called  for  by  the 
{«i5t  growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order  to 
settle  and  develope  its  resources.  But  the  political 
•fti  oQostitutioQal  law  is  comparatively  imperfect ; 
a  t^  leftding  principles  are  laid  down,  to  be  de- 
rdopfrl  hereafter;  but  the  law  is  directed  rather 
to  aaiictioD  the  various  powers  of  the  state,  than  to 
dedoe  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the  ex- 
iting authorities  of  a  patriarchal  nature  in  each 
tribe  and  fiunily  are  recognised ;  while  side  by  side 
with  them  is  established  the  priestly  and  Levitical 
power,  which  was  to  siii)ers«de  them  entirely  in 
saoex^Jotal,  and  partly  ah«o  in  judicial  functions. 
The  suprane  dvil  power  of  a  **  Judge,"  or  (here- 
after; a  King,  is  recognised  distinctly,  although 
ooly  in  general  terms,  indicating  a  sovereign  and 
ftjmmary  jurudiction  (Dent.  xvii.  14-20);  and  the 
prophetic  othoe.  in  its  p)litical  as  well  as  its  moral  ' 
4*pfCt,  u  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future 
•  l^.it.  xviii.  15-22).  These  powers,  being  recog- 
oMd,  aje  left,  within  doe  limits,  to  work  out  the 
pr4itiGkl  system  of  Israel,  and  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
perience their  proper  si^res  of  exercise.  On  a 
careful  understanding  ot  this  adaptation  of  the  Law 
to  the  national  growth  and  character  of  the  Jews 
land  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  their 
chmate  and  physical  drcumstances)  depends  the 
er^twrt  appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of 
d:*tii:iruishing  in  it  what  is  locd  and  temporary 
i:%xm  that  which  is  univeml. 

;  /. )  In  close  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
ofa»«rve  also  the  graduai  process  by  which  the  Law 
w  rereiled  to  the  Isnelites.  In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in 
direct  coonexion  with  the  revelation  Grom  Mount 
>£LiI.  that  which  may  be  called  the  rough  outline 
m  the  Mosaic  Law  is  given  by  God,  solemnly  re- 
oordc>i  bj  Muses,  and  accepted  by  the  people.  In 
F.x.  zxT.-xixi.  there  is  a  similar  outline  of  the 
M'nah:  ceremonial.  On  the  basis  of  these  it  may 
jc  tiOLiceire«l  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
;ralu«lly  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the 
tuBe.  In  certain  cases  indeed  (as  e.  g.  in  I^v.  x. 
1.  J,  compared  with  8-1 1 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11-16;  Num. 
3.  ^12;  XV.  32-41;  xxvii.  l-Il  compared  with 
ixz^.  1-12)  we  actually  see  how  general  rules, 
etil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial,  originated  in  »(>eciid 
ciraim«taiiofs ;  and  the  unconnected  nature  of  the 
««Baf<ds  of  hws  in  the  earli*T  books  sugge^ti>  tlie 
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idea  that  this  method  of  legislation  extinded  Vi 
many  othei*  cases. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  Law  in  anything  like 
a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
at  a  period  when  the  people,  educated  to  fi-eedom 
and  national  responsibility,  weie  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  carry  it  with  them  to  the  land  which 
was  now  prepared  for  them.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  systematic  character  and  its  i-eference  to  tirst 
principles ;  for  probably  even  by  Moses  himself,  cer- 
tainly by  the  people,  the  Law  had  not  before  this 
been  reo^nised  in  all  its  essential  cluuscteristicn  . 
and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to  ana* 
lyze  its  various  parts.  [Deuteroncm v.]  Yet  even 
then  the  revelation  was  not  Bnal ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  tlie  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  spedal 
points  (as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Ex.  xviii.). 
and  to  bring  out  more  dearly  its  great  priiidples, 
as  distinguished  from  the  external  rules  in  which  they 
were  embodied ;  for  in  this  way,  as  in  others,  thev 
prepared  the  way  of  Him,  who  **  came  to  fulfil  ' 
(rXi^pcMrai)  the  Law  of  old  time. 

The  reUtion,  then,  of  the  Law  to  the  Covenant, 
its  accommodation  to  the  time  and  drcumstances 
of  its  promulgation,  its  adaptation  of  old  materials, 
and  its  gradual  development,  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  noticed  under  the  first  head. 

(II.)  In  ejjmiining  the  nature  of  the  Law  }n 
itself,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  the  Moi-al, 
Political,  and  Ceremonial.  But  this  division,  al- 
though valuable,  if  considered  as  a  distinction  merely 
subjective  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  coned ve  tht 
objects  of  Law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man  in  his 
social,  political,  and  religious  capacity),  is  wholly 
imaginary,  if  regarded  as  an  objective  separation  of 
various  classes  of  I^ws.  Any  single  oi-dinanoe 
might  have  at  once  a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a 
political  bearing;  and  in  fact,  although  in  parti- 
cular cases  one  or  oth^r  of  these  aspects  predomi- 
nated, yet  the  whole  principle  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions is  to  obliterate  aiiy  such  supposed  separatioo 
of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first  principles,  depending 
on  the  Will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  Law. 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  othei 
system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it 
into— (1)  Laws  Civil;  (2)  Uws  Criminal;  (3) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional ;  (4)  Laws  Eodo- 
siastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A)  Of  Pebsons. 

(a)  Fatiieb  and  Son. 

The  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred  ;  ouv 
ing,  or  smiting  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9^,  or 
stubborn  and  wilful  disobedience  to  be  oonddered 
capital  crimes.  But  ur.controlled  power  of  life  and 
death  was  apparently  refused  to  the  father,  and  vested 
only  in  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 

kight  of  the  first-bom  to  a  double  portior.  of  the 
inheritance  not  to  be  set  aside  by  pailiality  (Deui. 
xxi.  15-17).* 

Inheritince  by  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  de&uh 
of  sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  (>-8,  comp.  xxxvi.; 
that  heiresses  married  in  thdr  own  tribe. 

D't fighters  untnarried  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  thoir  father  (Num.  xxx.  .V5). 


*  For  an  example  of  the  authority  of  the  ftnt-bom 
nee  1  Sam.  xx.  29  ("  my  brother,  he  hath  commaoded 
mc  to  be  there  "J. 
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rft«  jwfcci-  of  a  ffusiftnid  to  be  so  gnsit  that  :i 
wifii  oookl  never  be  snijnrui,  or  t?nt*'r  iudepffndenliy 
IdIo  loy  eagagi'tneiit,  even  before  tiwl  (^tl^l.  tut. 
6-15).  A  widow  or  divorwl  wife  became  iiide- 
peadent,  aiid  diJ  aot  ag:uu  l^l  untler  h^r  (ather'n 
power  (Tiar.  9). 

jPitwctf  (for  urtc1«iDnBss)  allowed^  bat  to  be 
fbiTDii]  and  in«vocable  (Deiii.  xxiv.  l-i)» 

Marriage  wit/iin  ceritiin  degrees  forbiddm  (Ler. 
iriii.  Ac,). 

v4  ^/^iMf  W/tf»  whether  liought  or  captive,  Dot  to 
be  actuAl  propertv,  nor  to  be  w.>ld  ;  if  ill-treated,  to 
be  ^  facto  tree  (Ei.  xxl  7-9;  [>eut.  x«,  10-14), 

Slandor  agninst  a  wife's  Tii^nHy,  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  end  by  deprival  of  jjower  of  divorce  j  on 
the  other  hand,  anteK^onnubial  uncleanuesa  in  her 
to  be  pwUnhea  by  death  (Heut.  %ni,  i:3-3I). 

7%*  rataing  i^  cf  s«d  (LeTUnle  law)  a  fomml 
right  trt  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of 
inhmjf  with  a  view  to  praeervatkn  of  fftDuHea 
(Dtttt.  nv.  5-10). 

(e)  Mabteb  and  Slave, 
Fowar  of  Ma&Ur  *o  far  iimiUd^  that  death  tinder 
actual  cKastiNement  wu  puniishAble  (Ei.  xxi.  20); 
and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  ipso  facto  (rer. 
26,  27). 

The  ffdr0w  Slaw  to  he  freed  at  the  nbbatical 
year,^  and  prorided  with  necessaries  (hii^  wife  and 
ebildren  to  go  with  him  only  if  they  «aune  to  hii 
Qiiiit«r  with  him)»  unless  by  hb  own  formal  act 
he  consented  to  be  a  perpetual  »lave  (Ki.  xxi.  1-6  ; 
Dent.  IT,  \  2- 1 8).  In  any  case  (it  would  seem )  to 
be  freed  *t  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  10),  with  hi*  chil* 
dr«n.  If  eold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  re- 
deemable,  at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
the  jubilee  (Lev.  «v.  47-54). 

F<yrekjn  Siacet  to  be  held  and  inherited  as  pro- 
perty for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  end  ftsgitire 
ilav«s  from  foreign  nationi  not  to  be  given  tip 
(iJieui.  xxtii.  15). 

(tf)  Steahokrb. 
Tbey  aeem  ne^r  to  have  been  tui  juris,  or  able 
to  protABt  thenwelve**  and  accordingly  protection 
auj  kindoese  towanb  them  are  enjoined  hm  a  sacred 
du^  (Ex.  vdu  21 ;  Lev,  six.  33,  34). 

(B)  Law  of  Things, 

(a)  Laws  of  Land  (ajid  pROPEnrr). 
ri)  All  Lamd  to  he  ihs  property  of  Qod  aicm^t 
and  iiA  holders  to  be  deemed  His  tenants  (Lev, 
IXT.  23). 

(2)  Ait  Bold  Land  therefore  to  retam  to  it9  ori- 
fimtilownerg  at  the  jubilee,  and  the  price  of  salt  le 
be  oalculated  iKX»rdingly ;  and  redemption  on  equit- 
%)At  t4!!rm»  to  be  ftUoved  at  all  times  (wv,  25*27;, 

A  Ilmtte  Mold  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year ; 
and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  pw»  away  altogether  (zzr» 
29.  30). 

But  ilk  BciiMe*  of  ike  LwitM,  or  those  iit  uu- 
iraUed  filtages  to  be  redeemable  at  all  tinua,  in  the 
tame  way  av  land ;  and  the  Leviticat  suburbs  to  be 
tnaJienable  (txv.  31-34;. 

(3)  Land  or  Houses  sametified,  or  tithes,  or  un- 
clean  iirmtlmp  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at  j 
v^ue  (calculjitnl  according  te  the  dktanoe  tctttn  the 
|ubUee-yenr  by  the  priest)  ;  if  devoted  by  the  owner 

*  The  dU&Giaity  of  eftlonHng  this  law  le  teen 
fmr*  Exslw,  l>lt* 
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Mnd  uni^leemed,  to  be  hAllo\v«^l  atihejiiH 
ever,  and  given  to  tlie  pri«^t« ;  if  only  by  a  | 
to  return  to  the  owner  at  tlie  jnbilee  ( l^v,  xtrii 
14-34). 
(4)  Inheritance. 


w 


(2) 
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(1)  SOHM. 

{2)  JkMffhitr:* 
(3)  BrotAeri, 

{4}  Untim on  tl0 Father'* 9(4U, 
(i)  JTert 

(6)  Laws  of  Debt. 

(1)  Ml  DebU  (to  an  Istnelite)  to  be  released  at 
the  7Ui  (eabbatical)  year ;  a  bleaulng  pmrniied  lo 
obodience,  and  a  curse  on  refnaal  to  l^d  (Deut.  av. 
l-U). 

(2)  Uiury  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  ( 
oii.  25-27  ;  Dent,  xiiii,  19,  20). 

(H)  Pledges  net  to  be  insolently  or  mmouily 
acted  (Deut.  niv.  6,  10-13,  17,  18). 

(c)  Taxation. 
Cmtut^fHoney,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half-ahekel),  to' 
be  paid  for  the  aeroke  of  the  tahemack  (Ei. 
XXX.  12-16). 

AW  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  oftbeoom* 
batant's  half,  j^th,  of  the  people'a.  ^! 
paid  for  a  **  heave-oHering"  to  jr 
Tithes, 
(a)   Tithes  of  ail  produoe  to  be  ^im 

mnintenanoe  of  the  Lerjta  (Num. 

20-24). 

(Of  this  ^tb  to  be  (mid  M  a  henYe-o&s- 

ing  (for  mainteriance  of  the  prieats)  .  «  .  . 

24-32). 
{$)  Second  Tithe  to  be  bestowed  in  nltmu 

feasting  and  charity,  either  »t  the  Holy 

riace,  or  every  3rd  year  at  home  (f )  (D^it, 

liv.  22-28). 
(y)  f^st'Fruitt  of  com,  wine,  and   oil  (at 

least  ^th,  generally  ,)jth,  for  the  prieeta) 

to  be  offered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  sdcino 

dedaration  of  dependence  on  God  the  King 

of  lifracl  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-15:    Num.  zriiL 

12,  13). 
Firsittnga  of  clean  beasta;  the 

tion-money  (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (| 

kel,  or  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beaats,  to   ^ 

given  to  the  priest*  after  lacrilioe  (SxnS 

xviii.  15-18). 
jPoor-Zoicf. 
(a)  Qlearwajt  (In  field  or  Tineyanl)  to  be  a 

legal  right  of  the  poor  (Lev.'  lix.  9,  10  S 

Dent.  xxiT.  19-22), 
{$)  Sli^jht  Trespass  (eating  on  the  tpot) 

be  allowed  as  legal  (Deut.  xxiii,  24,  25). 
{y)  Second  Tithe  (ecu  2  &)  to  be  giTco  is 

charity. 
(8)    Wagee  to  be  paid  dag  by  dajf   (DmL 

xxir.  15). 
Maintenamce  of  PriesU  (Num.  xviii.  8-32), 
(«)  Tenth  of  lezUes*  Tithe.    (Set.  2  «> 
(j8)  The  heate   and   imve-oferinffa 

and  right  shoulder  of  all  f  loice-offeiingt), 
{y)  The  meat  and  ttH^fferiwjs,  to  be 

Kotemnly,  and  only  in  ihe  holy  place. 
(«)  First'Fniit$  and  miemption  money.  (Sit 

2y), 

•  Heircfloee  to  marry  in  their  own  tntf  {Wwm, 
asvii.  #.§,  izxri.). 
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(«)  Frio$  cf  oil  dnc/Ud  ihrngt^  unlcM  spe- 
dallj  given  ittt  a  ncnd  Mnrioe.  A  man'i 
Mrrioe,  or  that  of  hu  hoofdiold,  to  be  re- 
dfltmeilat  50  ehckeb  for  man,  30  for  woman, 
30  for  bojy  and  10  for  girl. 

(IL)  Laws  Cbiwinai*. 

(A)  OffTBHCES  AOAUifT  GOD  (of  the 

natore  of  treaaoo). 

1gtCemB««d.  Acknowiedgment  of  fiJae  godi 
(Ex.  xxiL  30),  aa  tf.^.  Molodi  (Lot.  zz.  1-5),  and 
gowraUf  all  idbla«ry  (Deut  ziU.,  zrii.  2-5). 

2i»i  CommHid.  WiUhcrafi  tutd  faim  prophtcy 
(Kx.  zziL  18  ;  Dmit.  zriU.  »-22 ;  Lot.  ziz.  31). 

3rd  CoBunaad.    Bla$pk€my  (Lot.  zot.  15,  16). 

4thCownHKL  SabboMr^akmg  (Num.  zr. 
S2-36). 

Pmmkmmd  ta  a0  comi,  dtath  by  ttonmg,  Id»- 
latroua  otMi  to  be  ntlorl j  deetzoyed. 

(B)  OrFBVcas  ▲oaimbt  Mam. 

Mk  Command.  Dttobed»mte$  to  or  coning  or 
imitiiY  oi  parmU  (Ex.  xxi.  15, 17  ;  Lot.  xx.  9{ 
\>tuL  xxi.  18-21),  to  be  punished  bj  death  bj 
Hfluiif,  pokUdj  adjudged  and  inflicted ;  ao  abo  of 
dieaba5«we  to  the  pnerta  (as  jiukee)  or  Sapreme 
Jodga.  Comp.  1  K.  xxL  10-U  (Naboth) ;  2  Chr. 
KxiT.  31  (Zecfavkh). 

6th  Command  (1)  Jftatifr,  to  be  pnniihed  hj 
loath  wilhoat  mnctiiarj  or  reprioTe,  or  mtie&ction 
lEx.  xxi.  12,  U ;  Deui.  xix.  11-18).  Death  of  a 
elave,  aetaallj  under  the  rod«  to  be  punished  (Ex. 
xxi.  10,  31). 

(3)  Dtaik  hy  mgligmcet  to  be  punished  bj 
d«th  (Ex.  xxL  38-30). 

(3)  Aeeidadci  HomGid§\  the  aTenw  of  blood 
to  bo  SMiyed  br  fiiglit  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till 
the  death  of  the  Ugh-priest  (Num.  xxxt.  9-28; 
Heat.  IT.  41-43,  xix.  4-10). 

y4)  Umotrlam  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
df  Towal  and  aaerifice  by  the  eMen  of  the  nearest 
city  (.Dtat.  xxi.  1-9). 

\h)  it—iitf  to  be  punished  by  Ux  taiioniiy  or 
.kaagea  (.Ex.  xxi.  18,  19,  22-25;  Ler.  xxiT. 
19,  20), 

7th  Command.  (1)  AduiUry  to  be  punished  by 
inch  of  both  offenders ;  the  rape  of  a  married  or 
betrothed  woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (Deut. 
zxii.  13-27> 

2)  iSijpe  or  ^isAictKm  of  an  unbetrotbed  Tirgin, 
to  be  fnjfnpBPf***^  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50 
•^rkdaX  and  without  power  of  diToroe ;  cr,  i:  Rha 
b»  refused,  br  payment  of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 
17;  I>rut.xui.  28,29). 

i  t  UnhxftU  Marriagn  (incestuous,  lie.),  to  be 
pBBHhed,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness 
(.Lrr.  XX.). 

9th  Comnunil.  (1)  Theft  to  be  punished  by 
fanfold  or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber 
■^t  be  slain  ss  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4). 

(2)  Trttpan  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be 
i  ■aop—i ffd  (Ex.  xxii.  5-15). 

I  3 )  PtrttrnoH  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats, 
fcc.%  and  especially  oppression  c^  strangers,  strictly 
^•rbldden  ^Ex.  xxiU.  9,  &c.). 

4)  KUnapping  to  be  punish«a  oy  death  (Deut 
xxnr.  7). 

9th  romnuukl.  FaUe  Witness  ;  to  be  punished 
^y  Irx  uUwmis  ^El.  xxiii.  1-3 ;  Deut.  xix.  16.21). 

'  SLuwIcr  of  a  wife's  chastity,  by  fine  and  lobb  of 
M<««v  of  dirvroe  (Deut.  xxii.  Is,  19). 
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A  iiilkr  consideration  of  the  tablei  ftf  tht  Tci 
Commandmonti  is  giTen  elsewhere.    [Tbv  Com 

MANDMXMT8.] 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  CoKBrrroncFAU 

(A)  Jdribdiction. 
(a)  Local  Judges  (generallr  LoTites,  as  more 

skilled  in  the  Law)  appSnted,  for  ordinary  matters, 
probably  br  the  people  with  approbation  of  \h%  su- 
preme authority  (as  of  Moses  in  the  wildemees) 
(Ex.  xTiii.  25;  Deut,  i.  15-18),  through  all  «je 
land  (Deut.  xri.  18). 

(6)  Appeal  to  tha  Priests  (at  the  hoWplaoe),  or 
to  the  judge;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut.  xrii.  8-13 
(oomp.  appeal  to  Moees,  Ex.  xriii.  26.) 

(o)  TWo  «0ttfMssat  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
matters  (Num.  xxxt.  80 ;  Deut.  xrii.  6,  7). 

(<l)  Punishment  (except  by  special  command) 
to  be  personal,  and  not  to  exteod  to  the  fiunily 
(Deut.  xxiT.  16). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Deut  zxt.  1-3),  la 
as  to  aToid  outrme  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  gnat  extent  set  aside— 

1st.  Bythesummaryjurisdictionoftheking.  See 
1  Sam.  xxii.  11-19  (Saul);  2  Sam.  xiL  1-5,  xiT. 
4-11 ;  1  K.  iii;  16-28;  which  extended  OTsn  to  the 
depositicn  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18; 
1  K.  ii.  26,  27). 

The  practical  difficulty  of  its  being  carried  out  is 
seen  in  2  Sam.  xt.  2-6,  and  would  lead  of  course 
to  a  certain  delegation  of  his  power. 

2nd.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Serenty  (Num. 
xi.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  religions  sanction.  (In 
later  times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in  each 
dty,  and  two  such  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  70  members,  besides 
the  praiident,  who  was  to  £  the  high-priest  if  duly 
qualified,  and  oontroling  OTen  the  king  and  higlw 
priest.  The  memben  were  priests,  scribes  (Lerites), 
and  elden  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme 
power  by  Jehoshaphat     (See  2  Ch.  xix.  8-11.) 

(B)  ROTAL  POWSB. 

The  King's  Power  limited  by  the  Law,  as  written 
and  formally  accepted  by  the  king:  and  directly 
forbidden  to  be  despotic^  (Deut  xvii.  14-20;  comp. 
1  Sam.  X.  25).  Yet  he  had  power  of  taxation  (to 
,\jth);  and  of  compulsory  serrice  (1  Sam.  riii.  10- 
18 ;  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam.  zi.),  &c.  There 
are  distinct  trsces  of  a  "  mutual  contract "  (2  Sam. 
T.  3  (David);  a  «« league"  (Joash),  2  K.  xi.  17)  ; 
the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam  being  clearly  not 
extraordinary  (IK.  xii.  1-6). 

The  Princes  of  the  Congregation,  The  h<!odft  a| 
the  tribes  Tsee  Josh.  ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had  au> 
thority  under  Joshua  to  set  for  the  people  (rf>mp. 
1  Chr.  xxrii.  16-22) ;  and  in  the  later  timM  **  the 
princes  of  Judah  "  Mem  to  have  had  power  to  con- 
trol both  the  king  and  the  priests  (see  Jer.  xxvi. 
10-24,  xxxviii.  4,  5,  lie). 

(C)  Royal  Rkvknue.  (See  Mich.  b.  n. 
c.  7,  art  59. 

( 1 )  Tenth  of  priKluce. 

(2)  Domain  land  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26-29).  Note 
confiscation  of  criminal's  land  (IK.  xxi.  15). 


'  Military  eonquest  difcouraired  by  the  prohibitioa 
of  the  u»e  of  homes.    (See  Jof^h.  xi.  G.)     For  am  ex> 
ample  of  ohe<ticnce  to  thin  law  i^ee  2  Saw.  vul,  \  tad 
■  uf  dieobcdicnee  to  it  id  I  K.  x.  'i^-'iO. 
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(3)  Bjud  service  (I  K.  v.  17,  18)  chiefly  on 
foreieuere  (1  K.  ix.  20-22 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16,  17). 
1 4)  Flocks  and  herds  (1  Chr.  ixril.  29-31). 
(5)   -  - 


(6)  Commerce;  especially  in    Solomon's  time 
;i  K.  X.  22,  29,  &c.). 

(JV.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Cebemonial  Law. 

(A)  Law  of  Sacrtficb  (considered  as  the  sign  and 
the  appointed  means  of  the  onion  with  God, 
on  which  the  holiness  of  the  people  de- 
pended). 

1 1)  Ordinabt  Sacrifices. 

(o)  The  whole  Burnt-Offering  (Lev.  i.)  of  the 
herd  or  the  flock ;  to  be  offered  continually 
(Ex.  xxix.  38-42) ;  and  the  fire  on  the  altar 
never  to  be  extinguished  (Lev.  vi.  8-13). 
{$)  Tht  Meat-Offering  (Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14-23) 
of  floor,  oil,  and  finankincenae,  unleavened, 
and  seasoned  with  salt, 
(-y)  The  Peace-Offering  (Lev.  iii.,vii.  11-21) 
of  the  herd  or  the  flock ;  either  a  thank- 
offering,  or  a  vow,  or  freewill  offering. 
(•)  The  Sin- Offering,  or    Trespass- Offering 
(Lev.  iv.,  v.,  vi.). 
(a)  For  sina  oomDitted  m  ignonmce  (Lev. 

iv^. 
(6)  For  vows  unwittingly    made    and 
broken,    or    undeanness    unwittingly 
contracted  (Lev.  v.). 

(c)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev. 
vi.  1-7). 

^2)  Extraordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  At  the   Consecration  of  Priests  (Lev. 

viii.,  ix.). 
(jB)  At  the  PwHficatim  of  Women  (Lev.  xii.). 

(7)  Al  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (Lev.  xiii., 
xiv.). 

(8)  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.). 

(ff)  On  the  great  Festivals  (Lev.  xxiii.). 

JB)  Law  of  Holikesb  (arising  from  the  union 
with  God  through  sacrifice). 

11)  HouNEfls  OF  Persons. 

(a)  Holiness  of  the  whole  people  as  **  children 
of  God  "  (Ex.  xix.  5, 6 ;  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  xvii., 
xviii. ;  Deut.  xiv.  l-iSl)  shown  in 

(a)  The  Dedication  of  the  first-born  (Ex. 

xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  30,  &c.);  and 

the  ofiering  of  all  firstlings  and  firsts 

finiits  (Deut.  xxvi.,  &c.). 

(6)  Distinction  of  dean  and  undean  food 

(Lev.  xi.;  Deut.  xiv.). 
(0)  Piovisi&n  for  purification  (Lev.  xii., 
xiii.,  xiv.,  XV. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1-14). 

(d)  Laws  against  disfigurement  (Lev. 
xix.  27 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  corap.  Deut. 
XXV.  3,  agamst  excessive  scour-^ing). 

(#)  Laws    against  unnatural   marriages 

and  lusts  (Lev.  xviii.,  xx.). 
^8)   Holiness  of  the  Priests  {and  Levites), 
(a)  Their  consecration   (Lev.  ^ili.  ix. ; 

Ex.  xzix.). 
(6)  Their  special  qualifications  and  re- 

strictions  (Lev.  xxi.,  xxii.  1-9). 
(c)  Their  rights  (Deut.  xviii.  l-*i ;  Num. 

xviii.)  and  authority  (Deut,  xvii.  8-13). 

2 1  Holiness  OF  l*LACES  AND  Things. 

•a)    77»tf  Tjbcmacte  with  the  ark,  the  vail. 
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tW  altars,  the  laver,  the  pxiestly  robfl^  ftci 

(Ex.  xxv.-xxviii.,  xxxV 
{$)  The  Holy  Place  cn^sen  for  the  pcrs» 
nent  erection  of  the  tabemade  (Deut.  m^ 
xiv.  22-29),  where  only  all  sacrifioeB  were  it 
be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  first-firuits,  vom, 
&c,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(3)  H0LINE88  of  Times. 

(a)  The  ScAbath  (Ex.  xx.  9-1 1,  xxiii.  12, 4c). 
^fi)  The  Sabbatical  Fear  (Ex.  xxiii.  10, 11 , 
Lev.  XXV.  1-7,  &c.). 

(7)  The  Tear  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  Ik.), 

(8)  The  Pamover  (Ex.  xu.  3-27 ;  Lev.  xxiit. 
4-14). 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pcotecost)  (Lev. 

xxiii.  15,  &c.). 
(f)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii. 

33-43. 
(17)  The   Feast   of    livmpets    {her,  xxiii. 

23-25). 
{$)  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  26- 

32,  &c.). 
On  this   part  of  the  subject,  see  Festtvals, 
Priests,  Tabernacle,  Sacrifice,  &c. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  its 
details  must  be  studied  under  their  several  heads ; 
and  their  full  comprehension  requires  a  constant 
reference  to  the  drcumstances,  phvsical  and  mond, 
of  the  nation,  and  a  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing ordinances  of  other  ancient  codes. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  Theo- 
cratic character,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  dl 
action  and  thoughts  of  men  directly  and  immediately 
to  the  will  of  God.  AH  law,  indeed,  must  ulti- 
mately make  this  reference.  If  it  bases  itself  on 
the  sacredness  of  human  authority,  it  must  findly 
trace  that  authority  to  God's  appointment ;  if  00 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting them,  it  must  consider  these  rights  as  in- 
herent and  sacred,  because  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  histoir  and  pro- 
phecy, that  it  passes  over  all  the  intennemate  steps, 
and  i-efers  at  once  to  God's  commandment  as  the 
foimdation  of  all  human  duty.  The  key  to  it  is 
found  in  the  ever-recurring  formula,  **  Ye  shaD 
observe  all  these  statutes ;  I  am  the  LORD." 

It  follows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  law,  that  ia,  a  rule  of  oooduct, 
based  on  known  truth  and  admowledged  authority, 
but  also  as  a  Revelation  of  Oodts  nature  and  His 
dispensations.  In  this  view  of  it,  more  particu- 
larly, lies  its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (genenJlv 
spealring)  final ;  as  a  revelation,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bean 
within  itself  the  marks  of  gradual  devdopment, 
from  the  first  simple  dedaration  ('<  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  ")  in  Exodus  to  the  full  and  solemn  deda- 
ration of  His  nature  and  will  in  Deateroooniy. 
With  this  peculiar  character  of  revelatioD  stanqied 
upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  finom  rule  to  prindpl^ 
and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the  soadow  i 
the  Divine  attributes,  **  Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c ;  omp. 
Matt.  V.  48). 

But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  law  depends 

neces.sai-ily  on  the  belief  m  God^  as  not  only  the 

j  Ci-eator  and  siLstainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by 

\  spocinJ  covenant,  Vu>  head  of  the  Jcvci^  nation.    It 

I  is  not  indeed  doubted  that  He  is  th<>  king  of  all  thi 
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■tk,  Mi  that  all  eorthlj  autbonty  u  denred 
km  Bin  J   but   here   again,  in  the  case  of  the 
indiscfsthr  intermediate  stepa  are  all  but  ignored, 
■d  the  people  at  ooce    brought  face  to  face  with 
Hjb  tt  ta»;r  ruler.     It  is  to  be  especially  noticed, 
tbi  tioc'c  ciaim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance 
abrtd  not  od  HU  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  His 
■fKi.-i:ii  aiifn.-T  in  being  their  Saviour  from  Egyptian 
huiiare.     Because  they  were  made  free  by  Him, 
taen-i'tn  tbcy   became   His  servants  (comp.  Kom. 
n.  Id-l^'i ; ;  and  the  declaration,  which  stands  at 
tie  •peiiiie  of  the  law  is,  *•  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
*i&L  irkick  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
iC«np.  aLsio  the  rcaaoa  given  for  the  observation  of 
tat  ttbteth  in  Deut.  t.  15  ;  and  the  historical  pre- 
tecAef  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  (Deut.  i.-iii.) ; 
m  the  nnewal  of  the  covenant  by  Joshua  (Jot^. 
icv.  1-13)  ;  and  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at  the 
vtaUuhBent  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  zii.  6-15). ) 
Thm  immediate  refenmce  to  God  as  their  king, 
■  ekuiy  seen   as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
f^j.  '  The  foandation  of  the  whole  law  of  laud, 
nd  <jc  it#  xemarkable  provisions  against  alienation, 
Im  a  ihc  d«:laration,  ^'The  lami  is  mine,  and 
v«  are  vt rangers  and  aojoomen  with  me"  (Lev. 
ixr.  23;.     AJs  in  ancient  I  tome,  all  land  belonged 
ynprrly  to  the  state,  and  under  the  feudal  system 
i£  oridjarral  Europe  to  the  king ;  so  in  the  Jewish 
jKV  the  tme    ofmeraliip  lay   in  Jehovah   alone. 
Tar  Tery  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar 
fcrr:  of  a  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were 
Lx-uar  with   In  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii.  23-26); 
^  1  the  flffcrinf  of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remark- 
it^  iedaratioa  by  which  it  was  accompanied  (see 
Imt.  zxvi.  S-lO),  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of 
'ivi's  immediate  sorereignty.     And,  as  the  land, 
V-  aiso  the  perMms  of  the  Israelites  are  declared  to 
he  ice  abeoiiite  piopei  ty  of  the  Lord,  by  the  dedi- 
•KMa  and  ransom  of  the  fint-hom  (Ex.  xiii.  2- 
l  '•,  fcc},  by  the  payment  of  the  half  shekel  at  the 
Buabcria^  of  the  people,  **  as  a  nuuom  for  their 
Ki.kt»th«  Lord*  (EZ.Z1X.  11-16);  and  by  the 
LmitiCioD  of  power  over  Hebrew  slffvei)  as  con- 
trasted with  ifcwe  absolute  mastership  permitterl  over 
tbr  heathen  and  the  sojoomer  (Lev.  xxv.  S9-46). 
>mn  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  follow 
,  dedoctiona  with  regard  to  (a)  the  view 
it  take*  of  political  society ;  (6)  the  extent 
«f  tae  MDpe  of  the  kw;  (e)  the  penalties  by  which 
it  a  es£iroed;  and  {d)  the  ehazicter  which  it  seeks 
li  iBpres  oo  the  people. 

c     Th§  boMtt  of  AtoNON  Bociety  ia  ordinarily 

wsl,  by  law  or  philotophy,  either  in  the  rights 

«f  te  isfividnal,  ud  the  partial  delegation  of  them 

li  fJiitkal  authorities ;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of 

WEi^  mid  the  reiatioos  which  spring  from  them ; 

«  B  thft  actual  existcoce  of  power  of  man  over 

Bc.  whether  ariflug  from  natural  relationship,  or 

frva  beacfita  conferred,  or  from  i^ysical  or  intel- 

ketoii  awciyUacy.     The  maintenauce  of  society  is 

ssfiyml  to  dtfKod  on  a  **  social  compact"  between 

furi-aan  and  subjects ;  a  compact,  true  as  an  ab» 

ttrmt  a^  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a 

hbtvieal  rmlity.     The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  baaia 

v  .ti  polity,  fi'rvt,  in  the  abaolute  sovereignty  of 

«.•»!.  tax  in  the  relationship  of  each  individual  to 

•>«.  aad  thmogh  ijod  to  his  countrymen.    It 

t4v  that  soch  a  doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none 

^jmr&mmn  thcor.m,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all, 

■1  w^«wa  why  eurh  of  them,  being  only  a  secondary 

teitfMi  from  an  ultimate  truth,  cannot  be  in 

fc»ii  iiiflrimT :  acr..  ai  it  claim  to  bt  tha  whole 
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truth,  win  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the 
whole  series  of  prophecy ;  and  which  is  brought  to 
its  perfection  only  when  applied  to  that  universal 
and  spiritual  kingdom  for  which  the  Moeaic  system 
was  a  preparation. 

(6.)  The  law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  3od, 
and  referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  abso- 
lute in  its  supremacy  and  unlimited  in  its  scope. 

It  is  supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only 
the  delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  kscom- 
patible  with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  This 
is  seen  in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  sUve,  in  the  reatiictions  laid  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  ordination  of  the  **  manner  of  the 
kingdom  '*  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  25). 
By  its  establishment  of  the  hereditary  priesthood 
side  by  side  with  the  authority  of  the  heads  of 
tribes  (**the  princes"),  and  the  subsequent  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  it  provides  a  baUnce  of  powers, 
all  of  whidi  are  regarded  as  subordinate.  The  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  Jehovah  is  asserted  in  the 
earlier  times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  Judge ;  but 
much  more  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  commission  of  the  prophet.  By  his  re- 
bukes of  priests,  princes,  and  kings,  for  abuse  of 
their  power,  he  was  not  only  defending  religion  and 
morality,  but  also  maintaining  the  divinely-ap- 
pointed constitution  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  recognising  no 
inherent  ri^ts  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing 
against,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  unli- 
mited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition, 
such  as  is  familiar  to  ua,  that  there  is  one  class  of 
actions  directly  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of 
law,  while  other  classes  of  actions  and  the  whole 
realm  of  thought  are  to  be  mdirectly  guided  by 
moral  and  spiritual  influence.  Nor  is  there  any 
distinction  of  the  temporal  authority  which  wields 
the  former  power,  from  the  spiritual  authority  to 
which  belongs  the  other.  In  fact  tliese  distinctions 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on 
the  want  of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver ; 
they  could  have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  d)> 
rectly  to  God:  they  depend  also  partly  on  the 
freedom  which  belongs  to  the  manhood  of  our  race ; 
they  could  not  therefore  be  appropriate  to  the  more 
imperfect  period  of  its  youth. 

Thus  the  bw  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an 
Israelite.  His  house,  his  dreaa,  and  his  food,  hia 
domestic  arrangements  and  the  distribution  of  hia 
propeity,  all  were  determined.  In  the  laws  j| 
the  release  of  debts,  and  the  prohibiUon  of  unry, 
the  dictates  of  self-interest  and  the  natural  oonrsa 
of  commercial  transactions  are  sternly  checked.  Hia 
actions  were  rewarded  and  punished  with  great  mi- 
nuteness and  strictness ;  and  that  accorduig  to  the 
standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of  theii  in- 
trinsic morality ;  so  that,  for  example,  fornication 
and  adultery  were  as  severely  visited  as  thefl  or 
murder.  His  religious  worship  was  defined  and 
enforced  in  an  elaborate  and  unceaaing  ceremonial. 
In  all  things  it  is  clear,  that,  if  men  submitted  to 
it  merely  as  a  law,  impoeed  under  penalties  by  an 
irresistible  authority,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
means  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  ani  a 
prcpaiation  for  His  redemption,  it  would  well  de- 
serve from  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it  by 
St.  Peter  (Acts  xv.  10),  aa  «'  a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fiithers  were  able  to  bear." 

(0.)  The  penalties  cmd  mcordt  by  wbicfa  the 
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biw  it  rtif0ix:*«d  an.'  tuch  a*  depend  on  the  direct 
th"OcrBcr«  With  regaiti  to  LDdiTidiud  actioDf,  it 
tnay  ^^  noticed  that,  rs  gi*nprally  tome  petuiltiat 
arc  iufiicted  hj  th«  iiubordiiiiit«r  aud  Dome  only  bj 
the  aupreme  authority,  lo  amoog  the  Israelitef 
•ome  peniilti«i  ciime  from  the  hand  of  nuui,  some 
directly  from  thtt  Pmridence  of  God.  So  much 
is  ihia  the  case,  that  it  often  ieemi  doubtful 
whether  the  thnat  that  a  "loul  »haU  be  cut  off 
fh>m  Iirael  "  rd!m  to  outlawry  and  cicommunica- 
tiou,  or  to  such  miraculoujs  puoijihmentfi  aji  thoise  of 
Nftdab  aiid  Ahtha,  or  Korah,  Dathaa,  and  Abiram. 
In  deal'mg:  with  the  oatioa  at  large,  Moses,  regu« 
burly  and  aa  a  matter  cf  course^  rcTen  for  puniah- 
mentfi  and  rewaixls  to  the  prorideoce  of  God.  This 
is  leen,  not  only  in  the  great  btesaing  and  curse 
whkh  cnforoH  the  law  as  a  whole,  but  alio  in 
■ptcia]  instancea,  as,  for  example,  m  the  promiae  of 
iioufua]  fertility  to  compenmte  for  the  sabbatical 
year,  and  of  iofety^  of  the  ooootry  fi-om  attack 
when  left  undefended  at  the  three  great  feitifiUa. 
Whether  these  were  to  oome  from  naturd  causes, 
1. 0.  laws  nf  Eliii  provideooe,  which  we  can  under- 
ataod  and  fonsee,  or  fi-om  causes  supcruatural,  i« «, 
imcoiDprehcn&ible  and  iiucnitahlt  to  U5,  is  not  in 
an  J  ca««  laid  down,  ner  indeed  does  it  affect  this 
priiicjple  of  the  Jaw. 

The  bearing  of  thi*  prindple  on  the  inquiry  as  to 
th«  rgfMlation  of  a  future  li/e^  in  the  Pentateuck, 
is  eaaiiy  seen.  So  fitr  as  the  law  deala  with  the 
uatiou  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  iU  penalties 
and  rewards  could  emly  refer  to  this  life,  in  which 
ftboe  the  natioQ  exists.  So  far  aa  tt  relates  to  such 
indiridiul  acta  aa  are  gvuerallj  cognizable  by 
humaii  law,  and  capable  of  temporal  puniahiaentfi, 
00  one  would  expect  that  iU  dirine  origin  should 
ti«oe»itate  any  reference  to  tiie  world  to  come. 
But  the  sphere  of  moral  and  relij^oua  action  and 
thouj^ht  to  which  it  eiti^uds  is  beyond  the  cognizmic^ 
of  human  laws,  and  the  aoipe  of  their  ordinary 
fMnoltJei,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribu- 
tioo  of  God's  inacmtabte  jiistice,  which,  beiag  but 
imperfectly  rten  here,  is  contemplated  eapedally  aa 
ezerciied  in  a  future  state.  Heooe  arises  the 
expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of  this  future 
stiite  in  the  Moaaie  Law.  Such  a  rerelatiou  is 
eeriainlj  not  givea.  Warburton  (in  his  Divine 
Legation  of  Mo$et)  even  builds  on  its  non-cxist- 
eiioe  an  argument  for  the  supematuml  pow^  and 
commission  of  the  law^giver,  who  could  promise 
and  threaten  rctributiun  from  the  providence  of 
(lod  in  this  life,  and  submit  hi*  predictions  to  the 
teat  of  actual  cxfjerience.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  be 
thiit,  iti  a  law  whicii  appeals  dii-ecdy  to  God  hira< 
self  for  its  autlionty  and  its  sauction,  tliere  cannot 
be  tlwt  braud  line  of  denial  cation  between  thii»  life 
and  tlie  next,  which  is  drawn  fur  tho&e  whose 
power  is  limited  hy  the  grave.  Our  Lord  has 
taught  us  (&Iatt.  «ii.  31,  32)  that  in  the  very 
i^erelatioti  of  <iod,  as  the  "  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isuc  and  Jacob,**  the  promise  of  immortality  and 
ftiture  retribution  was  implicitly  oontaiued.  We 
umj  apply  this  declaration  even  more  strongly  to 
a  law  in  which  God  was  revealed,  as  entering  into 
coTcoant  witli  Umel,  and  in  them  drawing  man* 
kind  directly  under  Ilia  immediate  gOTemment. 
fits  MaadngB  and  curses,  ty  the  very  fact  that  they 
mme  bvm  Him,  would  be  felt  to  be  unlimited  by 
ttmei  and  the  plain  and  immediate  fulfilment, 
vtikh  they  found  m  this  bfe^  would  be  accepted  aa 
Ml  Wfneit  of  a  deeper,  though  more  inystertous 
^ToaiplictkHi  m  the  wcrld  to  come.     But  the  lime 
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tor  the  clour  reveUtion  of  this  truth  waa  oot  fm 
come,  and,  therefore,  while  the  futUT*  litis  and  ill 
retribution  is  implied,  yet  the  rewaittaaod  pcoaltMi 
of  the  preaent  hfe  ore  those  which  are  plaiiU}  held 
out  and  pnctically  dwelt  upon. 

id.)  But  perhaps  th^  moat  tmportant  GoikSff|iieMt 
of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  kw  waa  tbi 
peculiar  character  «f  goodnem  which  it  louglit  I* 
vnpresa  on  the  ptople.  Goodneos  la  ita  rtlstMa 
to  toon  takes  the  forms  of  righteonaoess  and  Xort  \ 
in  ita  indepcndenoe  of  all  relation,  the  form  eif 
purity,  and  in  ita  rektloo  to  God,  that  of  pi«ty. 
Laws,  which  coatempUte  men  duellj  in  thdf 
mutual  relations,  endeavour  to  enforce  or  proted  id 
them  the  ^t  two  qualltiei;  the  MoMic  Liv^ 
beginning  with  piety,  aa  ita  fint  object,  cafcraei 
most  emphatically  the  purity  essential  lo  tlkaae  vh^ 
by  their  unkui  with  God,  have  reooveivd  the  hflpi 
of  iutrinaic  goodneas,  while  it  views  rightwoflMn 
and  lore  rather  aa  deductions  fixnc  these  than  as 
independent  objects.  Not  that  it  neglects  thse 
qualities;  on  the  oontnury  it  is  foM  of  preeepla 
which  show  a  high  conception  and  tender  ea>« 
of  our  rektire  duties  to  man  \*  but  these  can  bai^ly 
be  ca]Jed  it»  distinguishing  features.  It  ia  BMt 
instructive  to  relier  to  the  religious  prt&ot  of  tin 
law  in  Deut.  vi.-ii.  (eapedally  Ui  vi.  4-1 S),  wbcrt 
all  is  based  on  the  fim  great  commaiidiDeotp  aal 
to  observe  the  subordinate  and  dependent  dhafttcMr 
of  **  the  second  tliat  is  like  unto  it^"-^*  Thou  shall 
tove  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  £  am  ihe  LonL'* 
(Ij;v.  lix.  18).  On  the  oontrory,  the  curt  for  iht 
purity  of  the  people  stands  oat  rouj'kablyt  ool 
only  in  the  enfonsement  of  ceraooiual  **  deannva,* 
and  the  multitude  of  precaution* or  rstDodies  agaiivt 
any  breach  of  it,  but  also  in  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  sensuality  and  self^poUution,  a  ser^ 
rity  which  distinguishes  the  Mosaic  oode  befitm  all 
Dthei-s  ancient  and  modem.  Id  puniahing  thcM 
£in«,  as  committed  against  a  man's  own  aelf,  witkiut 
lefereuoe  to  thdr  effect  on  othen,  and  in  r&  ■  . 
purity  as  having  a  substantive  Toliu  and  ^i 
sets  up  a  standard  of  individiial  DMUmlity,  sanjk 
aa,  even  in  Greece  and  Rome,  philoaophy  iMerrrf  ftr 
ita  moat  esoteric  teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  i^  to  be  notioed  thai  tha 
appeal  is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  bol 
to  ^e  obligatious  of  communion  with  a  Holy  God. 
The  subordijiatlon,  tlieiefore,  of  this  ide»  ales  to 
the  religious  idea  is  enfbrood  \  and  so  long  as  tha 
due  supremacy  of  the  hitter  was  prebcrved,  all  oth« 
duties  would  tind  their  places  in  ]»ropcr  haroeiiy. 
But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  in  frsctiea 
by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  sanctity  wm 
that  which  gave  its  peculiar  oolotir  to  the  Jewish 
character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religious  devotion  and  aelf-aacrifioe ;  there  «•• 
a  high  atandord  of  pencnal  holiness,  and  oocmadMd 
with  theae  ao  ardent  feeling  of  tmtiooality,  based  «• 
a  great  idea,  and,  therefore,  tiuding  its  vent  la 
their  proverbial  jtpirit  of  proaelytisra.  But  thest 
was  ako  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  all  UDbelwwi^ 
and  a  furgetfulneas  of  the  extfteooe  of  any  date 
towards  them,  which  gave  eT«n  to  their  reUgtoo  aa 
antagonistic  apirit,  and  degnded  it  in  a(W-txmea  la 
a  ground  of  national  self-^rificotion.  It  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  natural,  thou^  not  justifiable  ytxxtsmm 
of  the  law,  by  tiioae  who  made  it  tbeir  aU ;  ani 
botli  in  its  stroiglh  and  its  weaknenei  il  hm  n«p- 

4  Sec.  Ibr  example,  Ek.  xxi.  7-11,  It-II ;  uitL 
1-9,  Deitt.  axU.  1-4;  aalv.  1(^3,  k^  4te. 
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A  J  among  those  ChrUtuins  who 
ke  O.  T.  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 

that  this  characteristic  of  the 
i  teed  to  preserve  the  seclusion 
Uid**  proWdence,  was  intended  for 
I  in  its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.     We 

coim«xioD  with  this  part  of  the 
ibordinate  provisions  tending  to  the 

Such  are  the  establishmoit  of  an 
s  of  societ/  and  property,  and  the 
t  its  accumulation  in  a  few  hands ; 
lent  of  commeroe  by  the  strict 
y,  and  of  foreign  oonqnest  by  the 
maintPtMinre  of  hones  and  chariots ; 
direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
aad  the  indirect  prevention  of  all 
ine  with  Uiem  by  the  laws  as  to 
«  thizigs  tended  to  impress  on  the 
'  a  character  c£  permanence,  stability, 
re   isolation.     Like  the  nature  and 

country  to  which  it  was  in  great 
edy  it  was  intended  to  preserve  in 
teas  borne  by  Israel  for  God  in  the 
thenism»  until  the  time  should  come 
ng  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
ed  to  Abraham. 

idering  the  relation  of  the  Law  to 
is  important  to  be  guided  by  the 
lie  kid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  19,  *<  The 
hing  perfect "  (OMir  ^cXc/Wcr  6 
principle  will  be  applied  in  dififereot 
bearing  (a)  on  the  after-history  of 
mmonwealth  before  the  coming  of 
1  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself; 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
t  ailer-history  the  Law  was,  to  a  great 
r ;  for  in  ceremonial  and  criminal  law 
'jt  snd  final ;  while,  even  in  dvil  and 
law,  it  laid  down  clearly  the  general 
be  afterwards  more  folly  developed. 
oAen  neglected,  and  even  forgotten. 
tal  a«ertion  of  the  TiMeeracy  was 
e  constant  lapses  into  idolatry,  and  its 
the  good  of  man  overwhelmed  by  the 
e  of  human  selfishness  (Jer.  zxxiv. 
it  last,  in  the  reign  of  Josioh,  its  very 

unknown,  and  its  discovery  was  to 

the  people  as  a  second  publication: 
srmed  the  standard  from  which  they 
parted,  and  to  which  they  constantly 
1  to  it  therefore  all  which  was  pecu- 
national  and  individual  character  was 
ect  influence  was  probably  greatest 
(  b*>fore  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
3-  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  kst 
was  to  bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the 
eir  occupation  of  the  conquered  hmd 
24-27) ;  and,  in  the  semi-anarchical 
Judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tabernacle 
y  cp^tres  of  anything  like  national 
tttabli&hment  of  the  kingdom  was  due 
Doe  of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a 
ersonol  centre  of  authority,  much  the 
ire  as  that  which  plunged  them  so 
try.  The  people  were  warned  (1  Sam. 
at  it  involved  much  danger  of  their 
d  rgectiug  the  main  principle  of  the 
•  Jehovah  their  God  was  their  King." 
the  predictioo  was  soon  4iown.  Kven 
on,  &4  soon  as  the  monarchy  became 
t  spkfidoor  and  power,  it  assumed  a 
■d  fiolytheistic  character,  breaking  the 
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Law,  both  by  its  dishonour  towards  God,  and  iti 
forbidden  tyranny  over  man.  Indeed  if  the  Law 
was  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstivct  rules, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  Personal  God, 
it  was  mevitable  that  it  should  be  overborne  by  the 
presence  of  a  visible  and  persimal  authority. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  firom  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kinzdom  began  the  prophetic  office. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  Law,  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  on  which  H  waa 
built,  vis.  the  truth  of  God's  government  over  all, 
kings,  priests,  and  peojde  alike,  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  a  righteous  retribution.  It  is  fdain 
that  at  the  same  time  this  witness  went  hr  b^ond 
the  Law  as  a  definite  code  of  institutlens.  It 
dwelt  rather  on  its  great  principles,  which  were  to 
transcend  the  special  forms  in  whidi  they  were 
embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Is.  i.,  lie.) 
the  external  observance  of  form  with  the  spiritoa. 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  therefore,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  the  time  when,  according  to  the  well- 
known  contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  the  Law  writ- 
ten on  the  tables  of  stone  should  give  place  to  a 
new  Covenant,  depending  on  a  law  written  on  the 
heart,  and  therefore  coercive  no  longer  (Jer.  xxxi. 
31-34).  In  this  they  did  but  carry  out  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Law  itself  (Deut.  zviii.  9-22),  and 
prepare  the  way  for  **  the  Prophet"  who  was  ts 
come. 

Still  the  Law  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard 
of  the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  afler  the 
separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading 
principles  by  Jeroboam  and  his  sucoeasors  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  declension  into  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
very  division  of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  di- 
minution of  its  splendour,  and  the  need  of  a  prin- 
ciple to  assert  against  the  superior  material  power 
of  Israel,  brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  in- 
creased honour  and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  we  And,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  their  circuits  through  the  land, 
and  the  people  taught  by  it  (2  Chr.  zvii.  9).  We 
find  it  especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by 
the  king  '*  at  his  pillar  "  in  the  temple,  and  made 
the  standaid  of  reference  in  the  reformations  of 
Heaekiah  and  Josiah  (2  K.  zi.  14,  zziii.  3;  2  Chr. 
XXX.,  xxxiv.  14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  afW  the  captivity. 
The  revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed 
by  the  new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  Law  by 
Ezra,  and  the  institution  of  the  synagogues,  tlirough 
which  it  became  deeply  and  familiarly  known. 
[Ezra.]  The  loss  of  the  independent  monarchy, 
and  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  both  combined  to 
throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their 
only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure 
guide  to  truth.  The  more  they  mwgled  with  the 
other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  dung  to  it  as  their 
distinction  and  safeguard ;  and  openine  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  heathen,  by  the  tranuation  of  the 
LXX.,  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to 
proselytize.  This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than 
any  abstract  patriotism,  was  the  sti-ength  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle  against  the  Syrians,*  and  the 
success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitica) 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  fix>m  which  it  sprang. 
j  It  80  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open 

I     •  Note  horc  the  question  as  to  the  lawfUness  of  wai 
on  the  SabUitL  in  this  war  (1  Usee  IL  33-41). 


re 
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{ *o<Al  )  becjunr  riii)i4i«£itil(u  11m  cert;unty  and  nu- 
Uwrlty  of  Uie  Liiw*:s  LDmm&tjilm<At4ls  »midii  the 
pripl<*xitie»  of  ptu^nhism,  and  the  spirituality  of  it* 
ioiiniie  tm  coiiLfH4t4?d  witli  fieiwuaJ  and  cnrniil 
idulntriM,  wej!^  the  favoiu'it*  bt»ast  of  the  JcW|  and 
thtt  ftWret  of  hb  iiitlucijce  atnong  the  hmthen.  The 
]jivr  thrm  iMfCi-^me  the  mouidijig  iiiflue[M»  of  tiie 
Jo«ri&h  cliorai'ter ;  and,  uutead  ol  being  looked  upon 
lut  ttiliKidiary  to  the  prooflwt  and  a  mmns  to  its 
fulfiimeiit,  wifl  txalted  to  tupreme  importiince  a3 
tt  onoe  a  mc«Q«  tad  a  pled|^  of  aaUoaal  and  iadi- 
TJdual  fiiuctity. 

Thift  f«?iijig  laid  liold  of  ood  satisfied  tlie  man 
of  the  people,  h&rtxtoLiisiug  as  it  did  with  their 
ercr-iiia'caiiini;  spirit  of  an  almost  fjuia^jc  nation- 
ality, until  the  deatnicUon  of  th«  city.  The  Thaii- 
■eei,  truly  repn-eaetiting  the  chi^f  strength  of  the 
people,  tystematized  ihit  feeling ;  they  gave  it  freidi 
mod,  iud  wsaiiMd  a  predominant  leaderdup  orer  iit 
by  thft  flotttiitg  mtm  of  trnditioo  which  they  gm> 
duaJlr  nccumolAted  arotmd  the  Liw  as  a  oiudeas. 
The  popular  ii^  of  the  wot-d  **  1  twleta  "  {iifOfMs) 
a»  ft  i^TTTi  lit'  <«ont*»inpt  (Acts  ii*  CI;  1  Cor.  ix.  21) 
(m  i'  I.  ;ind  even  for  the  unedumfed  masc 

ot  f  ^  (John  vU.  49),  miirked  and  fitereo* 

A$:»iii.^t  thus  idoUtry  of  the  Law  (which  when 
jnpotir^i  into  the  Chii^thui  Church  ii  deacribad  aod 
7ehfmently  d«iioniiciid  by  St.  Vhn\)t  there  weietwo 
iwictionK  The  fimt  waa  thnt  of  the  Sadduceo; 
3iv«  which  hAd  its  bnsiSf  aeeoniiog  to  oommoD  tm- 
ditioUf  tn  the  idea  of  a  higher  lore  mid  service  of 
fioiJ^  i»dep«Qdeut  of  the  Law  ajul  its  aanctioiis ;  but 
which  dft^enerated  into  a  speculutire  lutideiity,  and 
an  aiiiti*iinti(Mijd  iysteni  ot  poUticSf  and  which  pro* 
bahly  hiul  l>ut  little  Iwld  of  the  people  The  other, 
y»:»t  of  tht'  liiStNKSi,  W314  an  attempt  to  burrt 
the  honds  <»f  Uie  fomml  hiw,  and  a&sieri  its  ideas  in 
all  fuUti«i«a,  freodom,  and  purity.  In  its  practical 
foim  it  tiMitmod  the  cluuncter  of  Mgh  and  ascetic 
devotion  to  Hod  ;  its  tpeeulatirfl  guise  is  *eea  in  the 
fechcMil  of  I'hilo,  m  a  tendency  not  merely  to  tr^t 
tht  commaij'Ja  und  htstoij  of  Ibo  }mw  <m  a  sym- 
bolical pvisciple^  but  actually  to  all^orise  them 
bto  mtiia  ftfaftrnclioits.  In  neither  foriQ  conld  it 
be  perman«Dt»  because  it  had  no  sufficient  rela- 
tiou  to  the  needs  and  realities  of  human  nature, 
or  to  the  pentooal  Subject  of  all  the  Jewish  pro- 
mises;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of  the  iueulH- 
eieocy  of  the  Law  in  ibseli^  and  a  pi-eparatlon  for  its 
abwrptioQ  into  a  higher  principle  of  unity.  Sudb 
waa  the  hiiitory  of  the  Law  beibre  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  was  full  of  etfect  and  bloMDg,  when 
uaed  as  a  tnenns ;  it  became  hollow  and  insulBciait, 
when  made  an  «id, 

( K '  1'he  ii!btion  of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  is  aUu  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  ^*  The 
Ijtw  was  the  IkuiteYwyht  tts  X^arrhPt  the  »«rTant 
(tliat  is),  whoso  task  it  was  to  guide  the  diild  to 
the  tnio  t«»di«r  (Gal.  iii.  24) ;  and  Clirifl  was  **  the 
Bad  "  cr  object  **  o(  the  I^w '"  (Horn.  i.  4).  As 
b«>iMg  suHsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accom- 
plij^htil  ita  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulMel 
it)  iU  luitioual  aepcct  it  had  existed  to  gwund  tKe 
(«ut]i  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hiodnnoe  to  tint 
faith  had  befcn  the  dii^cnlty  of  rtaJising  the  ioti- 
Bile  preMCQCc  of  God,  and  of  conoeiTing  a  commu- 
niori  with  the  i&flmte  Godheid  which  should  ikol 
ar\i*U  or  aliiorb  tlie  finite  creature  (oomp.  Dent.  r. 
24-27  ;  Num.  irii.  12,  13;  Job  ix,  32-35,  xjil.  '21, 
t:;  is.  ilr.  15,  Lciv.  ],  &c).  ¥nm  that  had 
mmt  111  »*'lkr  times  opto  idolatry,  and  a  haifH^lul- 
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ntiour  Utfj^ni;  for  and  trust  to  the  kimgdlorn  ;  !b 
attfj -lin»«  the  Mib^titutiou  m  tlie  law  far  tlie  prt>« 
mife.  This  dlJBculty  was  now  to  paab  away  fa 
ever*  in  tJie  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  truJy 
and  visibly  man.  The  guardianship  ot  u»e  Law 
was  no  loni^M'  needed,  for  the  visible  and  peraonal 
presence  of  the  ^lessinh  required  no  further  witDeM» 
Moreover,  in  the  Ijiw  itsrlf  tht^re  hail  always  been  a 
tendency  of  the  i'undamenul  idm  to  burst  the  feimtl 
bonds  which  oonAnel  it.  In  looking  to  God  is 
especially  Uieir  King,  the  Israelites  were  inheiiting 
a  priviie|!^,  belonging  originally  to  all  nmnlttDd,  and 
destined  to  revert  to  th«m.  Tet  that  elonmiaf 
the  Law  whidi  was  local  and  iiatioDa],  now  moii 
priced  of  ail  by  the  Jcwh,  tended  to  limit  thia  gift 
to  them^  and  place  them  in  a  poefitjon  uitagooictie 
to  the  i^est  of  the  world.  It  needed  therefore  t» 
pass  away,  before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a 
kingiJom  where  there  was  to  be  **  neither  Jew  eor 
GentQe,  I};irbaj'iau,  Scythian^  bond  or  free.** 

lu  its  iiidividtud,  or  wliAt  is  usually  called  Hm 
** moral'*  asi>et't,  the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp 
of  transitoriuesrt  and  iin^utfidency.  It  hod,  ts  •• 
have  seen,  declared  the  authority  of  truth  and  good* 
ness  over  man  s  wilL  and  t«Lken  for  granted  in  mn 
the  ejdfitaioe  of  a  spirit  which  ooold  reoognise  tbil 
authority ;  but  it  had  done  no  more,  tia  pnfMiim 
had  therefore  detected  trie  eristenoe  and  the  sioHsl- 
netf  of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  tnaai't 
true  QAtnre ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  mon 
vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  el 
sin  dwdlbg  in  man  aa  fidlen  (liom.  vii.  7-25).  It 
only  showed  therefore  the  need  of  a  Sari  our  frnw 
■in,  and  of  an  indwelling  power  wbi<^  should  oh 
able  the  spirit  of  man  to  conquer  the  ^'iaw**  d 
evil.  Hence  it  bore  witneuof  \U  own  iumfficicocy, 
and  led  men  to  Christ.  Alrfwly  the  prophlAi^ 
speaking  by  a  Uring  and  indwelling  spirit,  e««r 
fresh  and  ptiwerful,  had  been  pacing  beyond  ite 
dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  ooodemnio^  It 
of  insufficiency.  But  there  was  need  of  **  thf  iW 
phet"  who  should  not  only  have  the  fullne»  of  the 
spirit  dwellnig  in  Himitelf,  but  ahould  hare  tbe 
power  to  give  it  to  othera,  and  so  open  the  ostr 
dispensation  already  foretold,  ^lien  He  had  come, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  implanted  in  sioa  i 
free  internal  power  of  action  teniling  to  G<»1«  dM 
restraints  of  the  Law,  needful  to  train  the  fhiUho«4 
of  the  world,  became  tmnecessary  and  eYeo  ii\iutiot» 
to  the  free  derelopment  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrifidal 
and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  ooiis^ 
derad  elaewherew  [Saciufice,]  It  is  here  only  ti»> 
oenarj  to  remoik  on  the  evidently  typical  chanider 
of  the  whole  system  of  eacriiices,  on  which  akot 
their  virtue  depended  ;  and  on  the  imperfect  emi** 
diment,  in  any  body  of  mere  men,  of  the  gnat  tmth 
which  was  repiesented  in  the  priesthood.  Bv  tht 
former  dedaring  the  need  of  AtoncfDeot,  ^t  thi 
hktter  tbe  posdbiUty  of  MediatioD,  toA  yet 
doing  nothing  adequately  to  reoJiie  either,  - 
again  led  men  to  Him,  who  Was  at  once  ti^e  oorr 
Mediator  and  tbe  true  Socrifioei 

Thus  the  Law  bad  tnined  and  guided  mms  to  llw 
aooeptanoe  of  the  Messiah  in  His  thivefbld  ci»> 
meter  of  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest ;  and  tlwo^  ila 
work  being  done,  it  became,  la  the  minda  ot  tboa 
who  trustal  in  it,  not  only  aa  eoeosibfeiMt  but  a 
snare.  To  resist  its  datm  to  illegianoe  via  tlia#> 
ion  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  dajs  «f  £1, 
Paul,  and,  m  a  loai  <legr«m  ^  aftii  rngm  of  Ihi 
Church* 
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(c)  It  ronairu  to  consider  how  £ur  it  has  anj  I 
•kl^tMD  or  exifteooe  under  the  dispensation  of  the  | 
Goppfi.  As  a  means  ot  justification  or  salvation, 
it  ought  nerer  to  hare  been  r^;arded,  even  before  | 
Chriat :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still  less  . 
«Mi  this  ba  so  since  He  has  come.  But  yet  the  I 
^oastion  remains  whether  it  is  binding  on  Chris-  | 
liana,  cren  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it  for  sal-  > 


It  seems  dear  enoogh,  that  its  formal  coercive 
authoritr  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.     It  is  impossible  to  separate,  ! 
tliougfa  we  may  distinguish,  its  various  elements :  . 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  he  who  oflended 
**  in  one  point  against  it  was  guilty  oi  all  **  (James  { 
iL  10).     Yet  it  referred  thioughout  to  the  Jewisli 
ODvcnaot,  and  in  many  puiiits  to  the  constitution,  | 
the  euatoms,  and  even  the  local  di-cumstances  of , 
Che  people.    That  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the  { 
<.lirifttian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed  ;  those  cus-  i 
tons  and  obsenraoces  have  passed  away.  It  follows, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obli-  I 
gatioo  to  the  Law  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  I 
«D  which  it  is  grounded.    This  conclusion  is  stamped  . 
noat  moQiiivMally  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul 
through  Um  whole  amiment  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Komans  aod  to  the  Calatians.     That  we  are  **  not 
Qwfttf  law  ••  (Rom.  vi,  14, 15 ;  Gal.  v.  18) ;  **  that 
weai^de^ltoUw"  (Rom.vii.  4-6;  Gal.  ii.  19), 
'^redeemed  from  under  law  *  (Gal.  iv.  5),  &c.,  &c., 
is  not  onlj  stated  without  any  limitation  or  excep- 
tioo,  bat  in  many  places  is  made  the  prominent 
liuture  of  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
later  covenants.     It  is  impossible,   therefore,   to 
make  diatiiictions  in  this  respect  between  the  various 
parU  of  the  I«aw,  or  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  formal  o»]e,  promulgated  by  Moses,  an«l  sealed 
With  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the  curie, 
caai:oi.  'is  a  Anr,  be  binding  on  the  Christian. 

Hut  what  then  becumeN  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Ln;d.  tl»at  He  came  '*  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
It*  jvifeft  it,"  and  tlrnt  **  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  It  siiall  imsA  away  ?**  what  of  the  fact,  coiise- 
^iiKit  upon  it,  that  the  Law  luw  been  reverenced  in  i 
ail  christian  churches,  and  had  an  important  in- 
daecx  e  ftn  much  C*liri.<tinn  legislation  ?  The  oxpla- 
Lati«^  of  the  npp:irent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
liMWviK^e  betwM>n  pr^sitive  and  moral  oblipition. 
Trtf  /xs«i7irtf  oblipition  of  the  Law,  as  such,  has 
Fax>i-1  xwnj ;  but  every  revelation  of  Gal's  Will, 
u.i  ot  the  rijfhteousuess  and  love  which  are  its 
ei*-rr.**nt«,  imfweiis  a  moral  obligation,  by  the  ver)' 
itci  ct  it«  being  known,  evmon  those  to  whom  it  Is 
Tm.x  pnmarily  addressed.  So  far  as  the  Law  of 
Mo^«>^  IS  sQch  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  Ciod  to 
m«iikind  at  Urge,  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the 
'-i..catioa  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  £ir  its  decla- 
!  iriu::*  remain  for  our  guidance,  though  their  cwr- 
r;rt3  n-A  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  needed. 
It  :»  ::i  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
r-nid^n.  ii'it  in  their  outward  form ;  and  our  Ix)rd  has 
L-..  z'u:  us  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  that  these 
}  ':nc  p!^  sliould  be  accepted  by  us  !■  a  more  ex- 
:-:  f'-i  .i:id  spiritual  development  than  they  could 
•  -  r-vr  lu  the  time  of  Moses. 

/..  ap;>ly  this  fninciple  practically  there  is  need 
■  »'jMi  «iuly  and  discretion,  in  order  to  di>tiu- 
.*    «-i  ^\Mt  is  louU  and  temporary  from  wluit  is 

'  -^nl.  .i!>d  what  I*  mere  external  foim  from  what 


"  Lavinir  on  of  liand.*  "  was  eonsidered  in 
•  'liurcn  an  the  •'  «»^pplement  of  Baptiwn," 


18  the  esmice.  of  an  ordinance.  The  mond  hw 
undoubti-dly  must  be  most  permanent  in  ita  in- 
fluence, because  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  man 
generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modified 
by  tlic  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and 
responsibility  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights 
which  belong  to  each  individual,  and  which  neither 
slavery  nor  even  guilt  can  quite  eradicate,  has  its 
permanent  value.  Even  the  ceremonial  law,  by  ita 
enforcement  of  the  purity  and  perfection  needed  in 
any  service  ofTei^ed,  and  in  its  disr^rd  of  mere 
costliness  on  such  seiTice,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  God,  is  still  in 
many  respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases 
(as  for  example  that  of  the  sabbatical  law  and  the 
pi-ohibitioQ  of  marriage  within  the  degrees)  the 
question  of  its  authority  must  depend  on  the  further 
inquiry,  whether  the  basis  of  such  laws  is  one 
common  to  ull  human  nature,  or  one  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people.  This  inquiry  will  be  difficult, 
especially  in  the  distiuctJon  of  the  essence  from  tba 
form ;  but  by  it  alone  can  the  original  question  be 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

For  the  chief  authorities,  see  Winer,  Realv), 
"Gesetz."  M ichaelis  (ifos.  Gerecht)  is  valuable 
for  facts  and  antiquities,  not  much  bO  for  theory. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  desVolkes Israel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  124-205. 
is  most  instructive  and  suggestive  as  to  tlie  main 
ideas  of  the  Law.  But  after  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  subject  need  little  else  than  a  careful 
study  of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  references  to  it  con- 
tained in  the  N.  T.  [A.  B.] 

LAWYER  (yofiiKds).  The  title  "lawyer" 
IS  genei-ally  .supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title 
**  scribe,"  both  on  account  of  its  etymological 
meaning,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  called  a 
'Mawyer"  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
called  "  one  of  the  scribos  "  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If 
the  common  roadins;  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  decisive  against  this ;  for  there, 
artor  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  "  scribes  and 
Pharisees,*'  we  find  timt  a  lawyer  said,  **  Master, 
thus  sayinjx,  thou  reproachest  us  also.  And  Jesus 
said.  Woo  unto  you  also  ye  lawyers."  But  it 
is  likely  that  the  true  reailing  refers  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Flmrisees  alone.  By  tlie  use  of  the 
word  vouik6s  (in  Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective, 
it  seems  more  probaMe  that  the  title  **  scribe**  was 
a  le<pil  and  oilicial  desipiation,  but  that  the  name 
vofAinSs  was  pjopei'ly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one 
**  learneil  in  the  law  '*  (somewhat  like  the  ol  4k 
w6fiov  in  liOin.  iv.  14),  and  only  use<l  as  a  title  in 
common  parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  "  Zenas  the  lawyer  *').  This  would  account  for 
the  cosnpandivc  untVequency  of  the  word,  and  the 
fiict  th;it  it  IS  always  used  in  connexion  with 
**  Pharisees,"  never,  as  the  word  "  scribe"  so  ot\en 
is,  in  connexion  with  **  cliief  priests  *'  and  **  elders." 
[.Sciiir.KS.]  [A.  B.] 
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[See    Ap- 


LAZARUS  (Ad(apo9:  Lazar^is),  In  this 
name,  which  meets  us  as  belonging  to  two  chn- 
niotei-R  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  recognize  an  abbro> 
viat*Hl  imin  of  the  old  Hebiew  Eleazar  (^TertuU, 


it  is  c«msj(lrred  better  to  treat  it  in  connexion  with 
tlK  la*J«'r  lul'jtTt,  which  isrcser*'ed  for 'he  Appendix. 


T8  LAZARDS 

l*t  /(hi  jGrotiwj  €t  aL)  Tae  oorresponcliDg  IfJD 
3|>pears  in  Uie  Taltimd  (Wiuer,  HeaUrb.  ».  v.).  lu 
Ju^eplvuh,  aod  -u  the  biitoiicftl  borika  of  the  Apo- 
crypha (I  Mace.  viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  yi.  IB),  the  more 
fnqueiit  form  \%  *Z\td.ia^s  ;  but  K^i^^t  occurs 
i\miB,J.  V.  ],\  §7), 

I.  l.AZBru!'  of  Bethany,  the  bmther  of  MatthA 
«od  M«ty  (John  ri.  1).  All  t)uf  w«  know  of  him 
in  deriTfld  front  the  GoipQl  of  .St  /obn,  luid  that 
record*  little  more  than  the  fiicts  of  hk  daith  and 
re^iin^ctioo.  We  are  able,  however,  without  doing  ' 
violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  cri< 
ticUmt  to  arrive  at  some  condQfloii»  helping  us, 
with  at  least  tome  mewsure  of  probabilitj,  to  Bll  up 
these  Bcaoty  outlLne&.  hi  propoi-tjon  m  we  bring 
the  ecattered  notices  together,  we  find  them  com- 
biiLm;^  to  form  a  picture  far  more  distinct  and 
•utereMtiiig  tluni  at  tirat  si^med  po«ihle;  and  the 
djatkftiiiiBs  }ji  this  case,  though  it  \b  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  certainty  f  is  yet  leaa  mklc^iug  tJuui  tluit 
which,  in  other  casesi  seems  to  ariiie  from  the  strong 
iitatemientji  ofapocryph&l  trnditiood.  (1.)  The  laii- 
guogt;  of  John,  ai.  I,  implies  that  the  sisters  wcuu 
the  better  known.  Lazarus  ia  "  of  (iir^)  Bethany, 
of  the  Tillage  {4k  rJJr  K^itttf)  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha.*'  Ko  stjno^  am  be  laid  on  the 
ditlerenoe  of  the  prepositions  (Mey»-  and  Lompe, 
tfi  ioc,)i  hut  it  suggeits  la  po^thle  the  iuferetice 
that,  while  Laanrua  was,  at  the  time  of  St.  John's 
naiTHtf  ve,  of  Bethany,  he  was  yet  described  aa  from 
the  mf^^i}  Tf5  of  Luke  x,  '^%f  already  known  as  the 
dwelling-pince  of  the  two  sisten  (Gresweil,  On  the 
ViUage  of  Martha  and  Mary,  Dissert.  V,  ii.  545)." 
From  this,  and  from  the  oitler  of  the  three  names 
in  John  si.  d,  we  may  reasonatily  inter  that  Liuarus 
mnk  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  abfience  of 
the  twme  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  x.  38-42,  and 
his  siiborditiatR  podtioD  {§h  r^¥  iktftuctifity^v)  m 
the  feast  of  Jolin  zii.  3  lead  to  the  same  conchistoa. 
(2.)  The  bouse  in  which  tiie  feust  is  held  appe^s, 
from  John  xii.  *i,  to  be  that  of  t}ie  Hitters,  Slartha 
**serTeB/'  as  in  Luke  x.  iJ8.  Maiy  taku  upon  h«r* 
telf  that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a  ho«t«s$ 
lofTiiitls  an  honoured  gu*>t  (ooTnp.  Luke  vii.  46). 
The  impreiaioD  left  on  our  minds  by  this  account, 
if  it  stood  alodie,  would  be  tliat  they  were  the  girers 
uf  the  feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the 
Kune  iact  ^  appean  as  occurring  in  "  the  houee  of 
^imou  the  leper:"  hut  a  leper,  as  such,  would 
hare  been  compelled  to  lad  a  separate  life,  and 
certainly  could  not  hare  given  a  feast  and  received 
a  multitude  of  guesta.  Among  the  conjectural  ex* 
phuiatioiis  which  have  been  given  of  this  difference,'' 
the  hypothesis  that  this  ^laoa  was  the  father  of 
Uie  two  sisters  and  of  Laurus,  tliat  he  had  beem 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the 
oiril  dflilh  that  followed  on  his  di.^ease,  hail  leil  his 


•  By  DHat  ooairoentatois  (Tranda.  Atfurd,  Tboluctk. 
IMcke)  tiiv  dtettnctioa  whkh  OratweU  insists  mi  is  re- 
]ecled  ■•  aitcrly  unteoable.  It  mtf  be  urE<*d,  however, 
(t)  that  it  Is  Uie  (Ualiocilon  dmwn  by  a  echolar  like 
Hennaiui  ("PooHur  aaum  «««  nomiyi  de  orlslne  se- 
mndi,  cam  la  orifioe  piiiuA  osuTpeiur  U"  qiioted  by 
Wahl,  CtoMi  Jtr.  r:);  C2)  thai  UKiORh  boUi  inlghL  cume 
W  lie  need  apart  wlUi  bardty  any  shade  of  ditTeretx^,  their 
use  fai  close  Juxupoflltion  miebc  tliU  be  antitbcUaL),  snd 
met  this  was  nion^  Uk«ly  tu  bf^  wkb  one  wbrj,  tbuugb 
<VTilltif  tn  UtTck,  vjui  not  uiing  11  a«  bis  nalive  tung^it* ; 
(3)  Uiat  John  I  4a  ts  op«>n  to  U<«  same  doubt  as  ihia 
paaaaiei  (i)  tJiai  oor  Loiti  U  si  ways  said  to  be  ivh, 
itfver  iff  Ka^a^T. 

Is  euoDealM  with  UUa  verse  may  kt  noUced  alao  llie 


LAZAKUR 

chill] MO  free  to  art  for  themselves,  is  tl  leaat  ai 
probable  as  nuy  other,  and  has  vome  sopfiort  in 
early  eodealBHticiil  traditioos  (Niceph.  ff.  £,  1.  27  i 
TheophyL  in  loc.  ;  comp.  Ewaid,  G€$chkhi€^  t 
^^57).  Why,  if  this  were  so,  the  houae  ahouta  be 
de»cnled  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  aa  it  »; 
why  the  iiame  of  the  sifter  of  Laiarus 
altogether  pasawd  over,  will  be  questjocis 
meet  u»  furtlier  on.  (S,)  All  the  cii 
of  John  xj.  Olid  xil., — the  feast  for  so  many 
the  number  of  Ijieuds  who  come  from 
to  condole  with  the  sisters,  left  with  female  r«la» 
tions,  but  withe  ut  a  brother  or  near  kinsman  (Jolui 
xi.  19),  the  fthba»ter-box,  the  ointmeitt  of  ff)ak^ 
nai"d  very  cobtlj,  the  funemi  vault  of  their  own, — 
point  to  wealth  and  gocjai  pctaJtion  nlmve  the  .ivrra^ 
(comp,  Treiieh,  AliraclcS;  29).  The  |»«cTdiax  tcuie 
which  attrtcht*  to  St,  John's  use  ot  ol  'Uuftolai 
(camp.  Meyer  on  John  xi.  19),  at*  the  leadeTS  oj  the 
op[K»itmn  to  the  teaching  of  Chii»t,  in  otlier  wofdi 
as  equivalent  to  Scribes  and  Klders  ai>d  Fhariaiai^ 
»iigpest»  the  fui-ther  iuferenoe  tliat  these  visatofv  «r 
fiiendi  belonged  to  that  class,  and  that  pluvious  fela- 
tions  must  have  counectad  them  with  the  &mil|r  of 
Bethany.  (4.)  A  oomparisoa  of  Matt.  xjvL  6,  Mark 
xiv.  8,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggesta  anctber  nao- 
je«ture  that  han&wujies  with  and  in  part  expbtoi 
tiie  foi  egotng.  To  assume  the  identity  of  the  amwdp 
ing  of  the  latter  narrative  with  that  of  the  fbniMr  («# 
Grotius),  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  with  MaiT 
the  sistfir  of  Laxaniii,  and  of  one  or  iMJth  of  these  wtla 
Mary  Magdalene  (Lightfoot,  Bat-m,  §»3,  ttL  *'i 
75),  ts  indeed  (in  fcpite  of  the  authoritit- 
aod  patristic,  which  may  be  arrayei  on  1 1 
altogether  arbitiury  and  uncritiad.  It 
hardly  leai  so  to  iofer,  from  the  mt^re  : 
of  so  common  a  name  as  Simon,  the  ideratr 
leper  of  the  oue  narmtivB  with  the  Pharij*^  o(  lie 
other;  nor  would  the  case  be  much  stren^eiiai 
by  an  appeal  to  the  interpreters  who  have  Quia- 
tained  tlint  opinion  (comp.  Chryaost  Bom.  m 
Matt.  lux. ;  Ojxjtiui,  m  Matt.  xxvi.  6 ;  LightfooC, 
/.  c;  Winer,  Realurb.  s.  t,  Simon).  [Gomp.  MliC 
Maudalknk  arid  Simon.]  Tbert  are  howevw 
some  other  &ct£  which  fidi  in  with  thb  hypothMs, 
and  to  that  extent  ooafinn  it  If  Simon  the  Irttr 
wei-e  also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  explain  the  M 
Just  noticed  of  the  fiinndship  between  111*  oisBift 
of  Lax&rtta  and  the  membei-»  of  that  party  in  J«n>» 
aalem.  li  would  aooount  also  for  the  rndy  utlef* 
ance  by  Martha  of  the  chief  article  of  the  ciied  uf 
the  Pharisees  (John  xi.  24).  MaryV  lavish  art  af 
love  would  gain  a  fresh  interest  for  oa  if  we  thooikt 
of  it  (as  this  conjecture  wouki  laad  us  to  think  Vse 
growing  out  of  the  recollection  of  that  which  kid 
been  offered  by  the  woman  that  was  a  simier.  Tke 
disease  wliich  gave  oocaaon  to  the  later  name  nsf 


Vulg.  nansIattoD.  "  de  caatello  Martliae,''  axi4  tli«  ci«» 
qiirtit  tmditiuae  o(  a  Castle  of  Luarus.  |iollut«d  «ai  is 
uieiJtaf-val  pllgrfms  among  the  rutos  of  iIm  *lll«9i 
wbidb  bwl  becMCue  famoos  %gr  a  efanrth  4rTt*<tad  hi  Hi 
tMiwuT,  and  bad  taken  tta  Arab  name  ( f  juarlah,  ar  ft 
azarkb)  from  him.    [BsmasT.  vol.  t.  laft  tk.] 

^  The  identity  has  been questlaued  by  mxo^  bajwuoaaASl 
but  U  wUI  be  diLMsusifsd  uiider  Siuov. 

«  Meyer  assumes  (on  Matt.  axvl.  •)  that  8t.  J4Bit« 
an  eye-wiittess,  gives  the  true  scooont,  hx,  Mallhcw  ■! 
S  L  AI  ark  an  emmetms  one.  Pauln*  and  li  reawail  titfMi 
that  Simon  was  tbe  hutbana.  Uvlof  or  dteeaan^  il 
MartM^  GrotlQS  and  Ku<id81«  ibal  be  was  •1da«Ma,« 
a  (neitid  ^bu  gave  tlie  fcsat  iuT 
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after  the  incident  which  St.  Luke 
The  diArmoe  between  the  localities  of  the 
two  hifteraB  (that  of  Luke  rii.  being  apparently  in 
•  ialiUa  near  Maim,  that  of  MaU.  uvi.  and  Mark 
ziT.  in  BcfllMDj)  it  not  greater  than  that  which 
OMcto  ua  on  comparing  Luke  z.  38  with  John  zi.  1 
vctNBp.  GrafwdU  Di$$.  I.  c).  It  would  follow  on 
thia  aMumplMO  that  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  thus 
&r  Micntify  with  the  &thcr  of  Lannu,  was  pro- 
bably «Da  of  tha  iMmberi  of  that  sei^t,  sent  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher  (oomp. 
EUieotf  a  Hmlmam  Ltetmu,  p.  169) ;  that  he  looked 
SA  him  partly  with  rercrcDoe,  partly  with  suspicion ; 
Uwt  ia  his  dwelling  then  was  a  manifestation  of 
tha  sjmpathy  and  Tore  of  Christ,  wtiich  oould  not 
•Hi  IsBW  on  thorn  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  it, 
and  Imd  not  hardened  themselres  in  formalism,  a 
deep  and  psnnanmt  hnpression.  (5.)  One  other 
•eoiectiirs,  bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet 
be  MMidwl  Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
absonos  at  onoe  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  trsr 
ditional  authority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
at  lasst  remarkable  enou^  to  desenre  attention, 
aad  which  suggwt  the  identification  of  Lazarus 
with  the  young  ruler  that  had  great  posseuions, 
of  Matt,  ziz.,  Mark  z.,  Luke  zriii.'  The  age 
(p««r(«f.  Matt.  ziz.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  has 
been  bc&n  inferred  (see  abore,  1 ),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  aboTt  the  aTersge  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  fiunUy  at  Bethany  (see  2). 
If  the  fclher  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
wwm  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  fimiily  with  that 
body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son, 
evmi  if  comparatiTt  youth,  should  occupy  the  po- 
sitian  of  an  ipx^mp.  The  character  of  the  young 
mkr,  the  rercrecce  of  hb  salutation  (^SiSdo'aaXc 
*7e#f,  Mark  z.  17)  and  of  ids  attitude  {yorvwrrfi- 
•wt,  ibsd.)  hia  eager  yearning  after  eternal  life,  the 
atriet  tnining  of  his  youth  in  the  commandments 
af  God,  the  blair.dess  probity  of  his  outward  life, 
all  the*  would  igree  with  what  we  might  ezp<>ci 
u  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  in  the  brother  of  one  who 
b«i  chosen  *«tbe  good  part."  It  may  be  noticed 
ftarther,  that  ss  his  spiritual  oondition  is  essentially 
thai  which  we  find  about  the  same  perioii  in 
Martha,  so  the  answer  returned  to  him,  "  One  thing 
Ihau  lackcst,"  and  that  giren  to  her,  **  One  thing 
as  neodful/'  are  substantially  identical.*  But  fur- 
ther, it  i%  of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark 
oass  the  emphatic  word  (**  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
ioMi  him,"  ^ydrfffcy)  which  is  used  of  no  others 
m  the  (lOApel-hiBtory,  ssti  of  the  beloved  apostle 
and  of  Lasarua  and  his  sisters  (John  zi.  5).  We 
can  hardly  dare  to  beUere  that  that  love,  with  all 
the  yearning  pity  and  the  fervent  prayer  which  it 
impiiod,  wcwld  be  altogether  fhiitlese.  There  might 
be  for  a  time  the  hesitation  of  a  divided  will,  but 
the  half«ffopbetic  word*  **  with  God  all  things  are 
■easibk,*  **  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first,^  for- 
kd  oar  hasty  condemnation,  as  they  forbade  that 
ef  the  diiciplas,  and  prepare  us  to  hope  that  some 
dwciidine  wouU  yet  be  found  to  overcome  the  evil 
whicB  was  eating  into  and  would  otherwise  destroy 
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'  TW  smaveoMBt  of  Oreswtil.  Tlscbendort  end  other 
issmealBls.  wkfeb  pisoes  the  iaqolry  of  the  rich  ruler 
iAw  tbe  death  sad  resorrcctkm  of  Lsssnis.  Is  of  conm 
^■crarttve  oC  this  bjpotbesia  It  nbould  be  remembered, 
b»»iiti.  tbmt  tireswell  siMifDs  the  wme  poaltton  to  the 
md*«lorLakea.38-4S  Tbe  ordrr  hers  followed  b  that 
9«i9  ta  the  pmecot  work  oj  Pr.  IliomaoD  underGosrsLS 
sftd  Java  Caaiar.  bj  Ughtfooi.  and  by  Alford. 

*  TWe  raaimhlsnca  is  drawn  oat  In  a  striking  and 


so  noble  and  beautiful  a  soul.  However  stiongly 
the  abrenoe  of  the  name  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  locaBty 
to  which  he  belonged,  may  seem  to  militate  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  just  the  same  singular  and  perplezing  omisaioB 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  in  Matt.  zzvi.  and 
Mark  ziv. 

Combining  these  inferences  then,  we  get,  with 
some  measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teuher  and  Friend, 
full  of  tha  most  living  interest.  Tlie  viUage  of 
Bethany  and  its  neighbourhood  were, — probably 
fipom  the  first,  certainly  at  a  Uter  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  —a  frequent  retreat  finom  the  oon- 
^versies  and  tummts  of  Jerusalem  (John  zviii.  2 ; 
Luke  zzi.  37,  zzii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other 
one  househokl,  wealthy,  honourable,  belonging  ta 
the  better  or  Nioodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
above,  1,  2,  3)  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
There  may  have  been  within  their  knowledge  or  in 
their  presence,  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  His 
love  and  compassion  for  the  outcast  {sup.  4).  Disease 
or  death  removes  the  fiither  from  the  scene,  and  tha 
two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger  brother  to  do 
as  they  think  risht.  They  appear  at  Bethany,  or 
in  some  other  village,  where  also  they  had  a  home 
(Luke  z.  38,  and  Greswell,  /.  c),  as  loving  and 
reverential  disciples,  each  according  to  her  character. 
In  them  and  in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch, 
He  finds  that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love,  the 
craving  for  truth  and  holiness,  the  hungering  and 
thireting  after  righteousness  whidi  shall  assuredly 
be  filled.  But  two  at  least  need  an  education  in 
the  spiritual  life.  Martha  tends  to  rest  in  outward 
activity  and  Pharisaic  dogmatism,  and  does  not 
rise  to  the  thought  of  an  eternal  life  as  actually 
present.  Lazarus  (see  5)  oscillates  between  the 
Attractions  of  the  higher  life  and  those  of  the 
wealth  and  honour  which  surround  the  pathway  of 
his  life,  and  does  not  see  how  deep  and  wide  were 
the  ooromandments  which,  as  he  thought,  he  had 
**  kept  from  his  youth  up."  The  searching  words, 
the  lonng  look  and  act,'  fail  to  undo  the  evil  whidi 
has  been  corroding  his  inner  life.  The  discipline 
which  could  provide  a  remedy  for  it  was  amoug 
the  things  that  were  **  impossible  with  men,"  and 
'*  possible  with  God  only."  A  few  weeks  pass 
away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  zi. 
Oue  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Palestine' 
cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The  sisters 
know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has  loved  him 
on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes  centered. 
They  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  that  the  tidings  of 
the  sickness  will  at  once  diaw  Him  to  them  (John 
zi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in  wonis  which  (though  afler^ 
wards  understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have 
seemed  to  the  disciples  thoee  of  one  upon  whom  the 
truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  dsgrees,  he  prepcuvs 
them  for  the  worst.  **  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death  "— "  Our  friend  Laiarus  slwiieth  "— "  Laza- 
rus is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was  doing  as  a 
teacher  or  a  healer  (John  z.  41,  42)  in  Betliabara, 
or  the  other  Bethany  (John  z.  40,  and  i.  28;,  was 


beaatifol  pasnge  bj  Clement  of  Alexandria  (QuU  Ditm. 
^10). 

'  By  tome  interpreter!  tbe  word  was  taken  as  =  xa-n^ 
Kilfftv.  It  was  the  received  iUbbinic  cnrtom  fur  tbe  teacher 
to  kla  the  brow  of  the  scholar  wbotie  answers  gave  Bprdal 
promltie  of  wimkiin  aiid  bolinew.    Comp.  (irotios.  iid  foe. 

S  Tbe  chHnicter  of  the  disease  is  inferred  from  it£  rapti 
procress,  and  from  the  fear  ezpressed  ty  Martha  (Jula 
xl.  3J).    Cump.  lAmpe.  ad  'sc 
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not  Intel  rupt«d,  and  cootinues  for  two  dajs  afla 
the  menage  reaches  him.  Then  com<>8  the  journey, 
oocap}'izig  two  days  more.  When  He  and  HU  dia- 
ciples  oome,  three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial 
The  friends  from  Jerosalem,  chiefly  of  the  Pharisee 
and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  consolations. 
The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each  according  to 
ter  character,  Martha  lu&stening  on  to  meet  Him. 
Mary  sitting  still  in  the  house,  both  giring  utter- 
ance to  the  soiTowful,  half-i-eproachful  thought, 
**  Lord,  if  tliou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had 
not  died*'  (John  xi.  21-32).  His  sympathy  with 
their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep  as  ^  he  felt  it 
m  all  the  power  of  its  hopelessness,  though  He 
came  with  to;  purpose  and  the  power  to  remove  it. 
Men  wonder  at  what  they  look  on  as  a  sign  of  the 
intensity  of  His  affection  for  him  who  liad  been  cut 
ofl'  (Jiihn  xi.  35,  36).  They  do  not  perhaps  see 
that  with  this  emotion  there  mingles  indignation 
{ipt$pifi'fiffaro,  John  xi.  33,  38)  at  their  want  of 
fiuth.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the 
answer  of  tho  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the 
Father  (John  xi.  4 1 ,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away 
fit>m  the  mouth  of  the  rock*chamber  in  which  the 
body  had  been  placed.  The  Evangelist  writes  as  if 
he  were  once  again  living  through  every  sight  and 
kound  of  that  hour.  He  records  what  could  never 
&de  from  his  memory  any  more  than  could  the 
recollection  of  his  glance  into  that  other  sepulchre 
(comp.  John  xi.  44,  with  xx.  7).  **  He  that  was 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes;  and  his  fiuse  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin." 

It  is  well  not  to  break  in  upon  the  silence  which 
hangs  over  the  interval  of  that  "  four  days*  sleep'* 
(comp.  Trench,  Miracles,  I,  c).  In  nothing  does 
the  Gospel  narrative  contrast  more  strongly  with 
the  mythical  histories  which  men  have  imagined 
of  those  who  have  returned  from  the  unseen  world,^ 
and  with  the  legends  which  in  a  later  age  have 
gathered  round  the  name  of  Lazarus  (Wright's 
St,  Patrick's  Purgatory,  p.  167),  than  in  this 
absence  of  all  attempt  to  describe  the  experiences  of 
the  human  soul  that  had  passed  from  the  life  of 
sense  to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But 
thus  much  at  least  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  what  has  3ret  to  come, 
that  the  man  who  was  thus  recalled  as  on  eagle*s 
wings  from  the  kingdom  of  the  grave  (comp.  the 
language  of  the  complaint  of  Hades  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  Tischendorf,  Evang. 
Jpoc,  p.  305)  must  have  learnt  **  what  it  is  to 
die  "  (comp.  a  passage  of  great  beauty  in  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam,  xxxi.  xxxii.).  The  soul  that  had 
looked  with  open  gaxe  upon  the  things  behind  the 
vail  had  passed  through  a  discipline  sufTicient  to 
oum  out  all  selfish  love  of  the  accidents  of  his 
outward  life.*  There  may  have  been  an  inward 
resurrection  parallel  with  the  outward  (comp.  01s- 
haosen,  ad  loc»).  What  men  had  given  over  as 
raipossible  had  been  shown  in  a  twofold  sense  to  be 
possible  with  God. 


•  The  return  of  Eros  the  Armenian  (Plato,  E^.  x.) 
and  Conningbam  of  Melrose  (Bede,  Eod.  Hist.  v.  la) 
may  be  taken  as  two  t3rpical  instances,  appearing  under 
drcomstancM  the  roost  contrasted  passible,  yet  having 
not  a  few  featnrps  In  common. 

t  A  tradition  of  mora  than  average  interest,  bearing  on 
this  point,  is  mentioned  (though  witbcmt  an  aathority) 
by  Trench  (Miracles,  I  e.).  The  first  question  asked  by 
Lasaros,  on  bis  return  to  life,  was  whether  he  should  die 
tpdn.   He  beard  that  be  waa  still  subject  to  the  common 
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Gne  scene  more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of  tin 
family  which  has  come  before  us  with  such  ^r* 
light  clearness  lapses  again  into  obscmity.  Tm 
fame  of  the  wonder  spr^ds  rapdly,  as  it  was  Bkdy 
to  do,  among  the  ruling  class,  some  of  whom  had 
witnessed  it.  It  becomes  one  of  the  proximate 
occasions  of  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our 
Lord's  life  (John  xi.  47-53).  It  brings  Lasarus  nc 
less  than  Jesus  within  the  nuige  of  their  enmity 
(John  xii.  10),  and  leads  perhaps  to  his  withdrawing 
for  a  time  from  Bethany  (Greswell).  They  per- 
suade themselves  apparently  that  they  see  in  uim 
one  who  has  been  a  sharer  in  a  great  imposture,  oi 
who  has  been  restored  to  life  through  some  demoniac 
agency.^  But  others  gather  round  to  wonder  and 
congratulate.  In  the  house  which,  though  it  still 
bore  the  father's  name  (st^.  1),  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  sisters  and  the  brother,  there  is  a  nupfcr, 
and  Lazarus  is  there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longcii 
jealously,  and  Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the 
costly  offering  of  the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds 
herself  once  again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned. 
The  conjecture  whidi  has  been  ventured  on  abovt 
connects  itself  with  this  &ct  also.  The  indignant 
question  of  Judas  and  the  other  disciples  impliei 
the  expectation  of  a  lavish  distribution  among  the 
poor.  They  look  on  the  feast  as  like  that  whldi 
they  had  seen  in  the  house  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican, the  &rewell  banquet  given  to  large  nimaben 
(comp.  John  xii.  9,  12)  by  one  who  was  renouncing 
the  habits  of  his  former  life.  If  they  had  in  their 
minds  the  recollection  of  the  words,  "  Sell  thattboa 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,'*  we  can  understand  with 
what  a  sharpened  edge  their  reproacii  wotild  come 
as  they  contrasted  the  command  which  their  Lord 
had  given  with  the  "waste"  which  He  thus 
approved.  After  this  all  direct  knowledge  of 
Laxarus  ceases.  We  may  think  of  him,  however, 
as  sharing  in  or  witnessing  the  kingly  march 
from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  xi.  1),  ''en- 
during life  again  that  Passover  to  keep"  (Keble^ 
Christian  Tear,  Advent  Sunday).  The  sisters  and 
the  brother  must  have  watchni  eagerly,  during 
those  days  of  rapid  change  and  wonderful  expecta- 
tion, for  the  evening's  return  to  Bethany  and  tba 
hours  during  which  "  He  lodged  there  **  (MatL 
xxi.  17).  It  would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation 
of  the  strange  &ct  reconled  by  St.  Mark  alone 
(xiv.  51)  as  any  other,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
Lazarus,  whose  home  was  near,  who  must  have 
known  the  place  to  which  the  Lord  "  oftentimes 
resorted,"  was  drawn  to  the  garden  of  Getlisemant 
by  the  approach  of  the  officers  **  with  their  torches 
and  lanterns  and  weapons  **  (John  xviii.  3),  and  in 
the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  rushed  eagerly  **  with 
the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,"  to  see 
whether  he  was  in  time  to  render  any  help.  Who- 
ever it  may  have  been,  it  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  professed  disciples.  It  was  one  who  waa 
drawn  by  some  strong  impulse  to  follow  Jeani 
when  they,  all  of  them,  **  forsook  him  and  fied.** 
It  was  one  whom  the  high-priest's  servants  ww« 


doom  of  all  men,  szkI  was  never  afterwards  Koeu  to  anila^ 
k  The  explanation,  **  He  casteili  out  devils  bj  Beel* 
aebab"  (Matt  tz.  34,  z.  26;  MsriL  iil.  23.  tic),  whkk 
originated  with  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  wonld  aatonlSf 
be  ai«pUe<i  to  such  a  case  as  this.  That  it  was  so  applied 
we  may  Infer  from  the  statement  in  the  Sephir  T:IdttK 
Jethu  (the  RabUnlc  antldpaUon  of  another  Xsbm  Jimi}, 
that  this  and  other  like  miracles  were  wrouglit  &j  tbt 
mystic  power  of  the  cabbalistic  Shemhompluinisli,  M 
other  romncnl  formula  (I.iunpe.  Cmnm,  in  Joan,  xL  40> 
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wmjr  to  Mise,  an  if  dvtUMd  Ibr  •  noond  rictim 
(CMB^  JotiB  ai.  10),  when  they  made  no  eflbrt 
to  detain  taj  other.  The  linen-cloth  ((rirSd^r), 
fiBrming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  ^*  loft  raiment "  of 
Matt.  li.  8,  mad  in  the  dress  and  in  the  funerals  of 
the  rich  (Mark  xr.  46 ;  Matt,  xxrii.  59),  points  to 
a  fimn  of  life  like  that  which  we  hare  seen  reason 
to  aabi^  to  Laxams  (comp.  also  the  use  of  the  word 
In  the  LXX.  of  Judg.  nr.  12,  and  Pror.  xxxi.  24). 
I'noertain  as  aU  inierencea  of  this  kind  must  be, 
this  is  perhaps  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  which 
identify  the  foim  that  appeared  so  startlingly 
with  bC.  John  (Ambrose,  Chrysost.,  Greg.  Mag.) ; 
or  2>t.  Mark  (OUhausen,  Lange,  Isaac  Williams 
(On  the  PatsioH,  p.  30);  or  James  the  brother 
•f  the  Loi4  ^Epiphan.  ffaer,  p.  87,  13;  comp. 
Never,  ad  hc^ ;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  omis- 
sioo  of  the  name  is  in  harmony  with  the  notice- 
able retiocDoe  of  the  firat  three  Gospels  through- 
•bt  aa  to  the  members  of  the  family  at  Bethany. 
We  can  hardly  help  beliering  that  to  them,  as  to 
etkeia  (**  the  fire  hundred  brethren  at  onoe,"  1  Cor. 
XT.  6),  waa  manifested  the  presence  of  their  risen 
Lord;  that  they  mutt  have  been  sharers  in  the 
rcnteoDstal  gifts,  and  have  taken  their  place  among 
tl-e  members  of  the  infant  Church  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  first  days  of  its  overflowing  love ;  that  then, 
if  not  before,  the  command,  **  Sell  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor,"  was  obeyed  by  the  heir  of 
Bethany,  aa  it  was  by  other  possessors  of  lands  or 
bo»M  (Acta  ii.  44,  45).  But  they  had  chosen 
DOW,  it  would  teem,  the  better  part  of  a  humble 
and  a  holy  life, and  their  names  appear  no  more  in 
*he  history  of  the  N.  T.  Apocryphal  traditions 
even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the  silence 
which  *«aeaM  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists*'  had 
nvtnined  others  also.  W>  almost  wonder,  looking 
at  the  wild  luxuriance  with  which  they  gather 
rnuDd  other  names,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to 
tcU  of  Laiarus  thau  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : 
—He  lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  (Epiphan.  Ha^r.  i. 
652).  When  he  came  forth  nom  the  tomb,  it  was 
with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  as  of  a  bridegroom 
CAwmi^9fk  njutrov,  Thilo,  Cod,  Apoc.  N,  T.  p. 
S"5).  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary  th^  wife  of 
Cl«ophas,  and  other  disciples,  were  sent  out  to  sea 
by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  miraculously 
»caped  destruction,  and  were  brought  safely  to 
Mancilles.  There  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
founded  a  church,  and  became  its  bishop.  After 
many  yean,  he  suflered  martjrdom,  and  was  buried, 
siim^  said,  there;  others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
Kioally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene 
were  brought  from  Cyprus  to  O>nstantinople  by 
the  Emperor  Leo  the  lliilosopher,  and  a  church 
erected  to  his  honour.  t>ome  apocryphal  bookit 
««ie  extant  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Thilo,  Codex 
Apoc,  y.  T,  p.  7 1 1 ;  Baronius,  ad  Martyrol,  Rom, 
Ate.  xrii. ;  and  for  some  wild  IVovenpal  legends  as 
tn  tne  later  adventures  of  Martha,  Migne,  IHct.  de 
/i  B&it,  a.  V.  ••  Marthe*').  These  traditions  have  no 
personal  or  historical  interest  for  us.  In  one  instance 
only  do  they  connect  themseives  with  any  fact  of 
Biportance  in  the  later  history  of  Christendom. 
The  Caaf«o»  of  St.  Victor  at  Ilaria  occupied  a  Priory 
i^dicatnl  (as  one  of  the  chief  churches  at  Marneilles 
bad  been)  to  St.  l^axarua.  Thia  was  assigned,  in 
1633,  to  the  fntemity  of  the  Congregation  founded 
kf  St.  Vincent  oe  hiul.  and  the  mi8sion-pn€sts  sent 
fcfth  bj  it  ooineaoently  became  conspicuous  as  the 
risia  (Balkr^s  Lirt$  of  tht  Samis,  July  xix.>. 
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fhe  question  why  the  first  three  Gospela  omit 
all  mention  of  so  wonderful  a  fact  as  the  resurrection 
of  Lazams,  has  from  a  comparatively  early  period 
forced  itaelf  upon  interpreters  and  apologists.  Ita 
tionalist  critics  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief  points 
of  attack,  directly  on  the  trustworthiness  of  St.  John, 
indirectly  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  aa 
a  whole.  Spinoza  professed  to  make  this  the  crucial 
instance  by  which,  if  he  had  but  proof  of  it,  he 
would  be  determined  to  embrace  the  common  faith  of 
Christians  (Bfij\e,Dict.  s.  v.  •*  Spinoza").  Woolston, 
the  maledioentissimtts  of  English  Deists,  asserta  that 
the  story  is  "  brirofull  of  absurdities,**  **  a  contexture 
of  folly  and  fraud**  (Pis,  on  Miracles,  v. ;  comp. 
N.  I^ardner^s  rmdica^toru,  Works,  ri.  1-54).  Strauia 
{Leben  Jew,  pt  ii.  ch.  ix.  §100)  scatters  with 
triumphant  scorn  the  subterfuges  of  Poulus  and  the 
naturalist-interpreters  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
hypothesis  of  suspended  animation),  and  pronounces 
the  narrative  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
mythus.  Ewald  ((?aacA.  v.  p.  404),  on  the  other 
hand,  in  marked  contrast  to  Strauss,  recognises,  not 
only  the  tondemess  and  beauty  of  St.  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  value  as  a  representation  of  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  Christ,  but  also  its  distinct  historical 
character.  The  explanations  given  of  the  perplexing 
phenomenon  are  briefly  these:  fl)  That  fear  of 
drawing  down  peraecutiou  on  one  already  singled  oat 
for  it,  kept  the  three  Evangelists,  writing  during  the 
lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from  all  mention  of  him ;  and 
that,  this  reason  for  silence  being  removed  by  his 
death,  St.  John  could  write  freely.  By  some  (Gro- 
tius,  ad  loc,)  this  has  perhaps  been  urged  too  ex- 
clusively.  By  othere  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  Trench,  On 
Miracles,  1.  c.)  it  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily  re- 
jected as  extravagant.  (2)  That  the  wnten  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  conflne  themselves,  as  by  a  deli- 
berate plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that 
of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception), 
and  that  they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention 
of  any  ^t,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that 
limit  (Meyer,  ad  loc.).  This  too  has  its  weight,  aa 
showing  that,  in  this  omission,  tlie  three  Evangelists 
are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves,  but  it  leaves 
the  question,  "  what  le<l  to  that  consistency  ?**  un- 
answered. (3)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  nuurvelloua 
transpaieucy,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own 
truthfulness,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  embellishments  and  rhetoric  of  a  writor  <rf 
myths,  bent  upon  the  invention  of  a  miracle  which 
should  outdo  all  others  (Meyer,/,  c).  In  this  there 
is  no  doubt  great  truth.  To  invent  and  toll  any 
story  as  this  is  told  would  require  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  highest  artistic  skill  of  our  later  age,  and 
that  skill  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  combined 
at  once  with  the  deepest  yearnings  after  truth  and 
a  deliberate  perversion  of  it.  There  would  seem,  to 
any  but  a  rationalist  critic,  an  improbability  quito 
inAnite,  in  the  union,  in  any  single  wiite**,  oi'  the 
characteristics  of  a  Goethe,  an  Ireland,  and  ac 
k  Kempis.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by  the 
attempt  to  represent  to  oue's-self  what  must  liavt 
been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  aa  that  now  in  quee- 
tion  upon  the  life  of  him  who  had  been  affected  by 
it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  monastic 
orders,  of  sudden  conv«^ions  after  great  critical  de* 
liverances  from  disease  or  danger,  otlers  an  analogs 
which  may  Kelp  to  guide  us.  In  such  cases  it  ha* 
happeoi-<l,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  mai 
hH>  telt  as  if  the  thivad  of  his  life  was  broken,  tht 
pa  t  b«iried  for  ever    old  things  vanished  awaj^ 
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lie  retires  fitini  the  wort*!,  duuigea  hia  Dame,  speaks 
lo  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hiutd,  of  aU  that  bdiung* 
to  hia  former  life,  shnnks  nbove  lUl  fmm  maJdnghU 
oonTiT^ion,  hi*  rfefturrwrtion  from  the  death  of  sin,  the 
vttbject  of  eomiDoii  talk.  The  mitance  already  re- 
jerred  to  in  Bede  oflTcn  a  very  striking  ilJuBtimtioii 
©f  this,  Cunottigham,  m  that  hurtory,  gives  up  all 
to  his  wife,  his  childjen,  and  the  poor,  redreii  to  the 
mooastery  of  Mdi-ose,  takes  the  new  iianie  of  Drith- 
dm,  and  *^  would  not  reUte  rhccie  and  other  things 
irhidi  he  had  Hieii  to  slDthftil  persons  and  such  as 
jfed  apgligently."  A&riune  only  that  the  bws  of 
the  ipintual  life  woriced  in  some  such  way  on 
Lazarus ;  thAt  the  feelinf  would  be  stroug  iti  pro- 
portioo  to  the  greatoasa  of  the  wotider  to  whidh  it 
owed  its  birth  ;  that  there  wa<)  the  recollection, 
hj  him  and  in  otherftt  that,  in  the  near^t  poratld 
iu.HtAnce,  silence  and  secrecy  hml  been  sotcmiily  eo- 
ioined  (Biark  t.  43),  aud  it  will  socm  hardly  won- 
derful that  such  a  mnn  fihould  shrink  from  publicity, 
and  should  witih  to  take  \m  place  as  the  lut  und  tow^t 
in  tb«  comp«mt  of  beliprerB,  Is  it  stnuigc  tliat  it 
shoald  oame  to  be  tacit! j  recogn Lf^ed  ai^ong  the 
membe]-s  of  the  Chu.ch  of  Jerusalem  that,  m  long 
as  he  and  tboAe  tlear  to  him  survived,  the  great 
wonder  of  tlieir  live«  vas  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered wit)t  awe  tj  those  who  knew  it,  not  to  be 
talked  or  writtou  about  to  t)iose  who  knew  it  not  ? 

The  fnct^  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  f  ingularly 

iu  hiumony  with  this  last  ciplanation.  St.  Matthew 

atid  St.  Mark*  who  (the  one  writing  for  the  He- 

brewSf  tlie  other  under  the  guidance  of  St.  feter) 

repreent  what  may  be  d^so-ibed  as  the  feeling  of 

the  Jerusalem  Church,  orait  equally  all  mention 

of  the  three  names.     They  use  wonia  which  may 

Jideed  have  been  ^«rajn-a  tr'rcTor^rjK,,  but  they 

tvoid  the  names.     Btary's  costly  offering  is  that  of 

**ft  woman  '*  (Matt.  xxri.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3).     The 

louse  in  which  the  feaat  wia  made  ia  described  so 

IB  to  indicate  it  sufficiently  to  those  who  knew  the 

place,  and  yet  to  kcf'p  the  name  of  Lazarus  out  of 

sight.    The  hypothes;^  $tited  above  would  add  two 

more  iji^^tances  of  the  same  reticence.     St.  Luke, 

coming  biter  (probably  atler  St.  Matthew  and  St. 

Mark  ha^l  led  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  the 

materials  afterwards  ^shaped    iata   their  Goi^pels), 

collecting  fi^m  all  informanta  all  the  £u!ts   they 

will  communicate,  comes  acnns  one  in  which  the 

two  sisters  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  records 

it,  supprc&ding,  or  not  having  learnt,  that  of  the 

locality.    St.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when 

all  thi^  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  restraint 

Is  no  longer  neoecsary,  and  puts  on  recoi-d,  as  the 

Spirit  brings  all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the 

whole  of  the  wonderful   histoiy.     The  circum- 

atanoea  of  his  life,  too,  Iiis  residence  in  or  near  Jeru- 

lalem  as  the  protector  of  the  bereaved  mother  of  his 

Lord  (John  xix.  27),  his  retirement  from  prominent 

ecitvity  for  so  long  a  period  [Joitn  tife  Ar-orTLE], 

the  insight  we  find  he  had  into  tKe  thoughtsi  and 

feelings  of  thoj»e  who  would  be  the  natnml  com- 

paniom  and  friends  of  the  si^iters  of  Laawus  ^Tf,hn 

tx.  J,  11-18) ;  all  th€se  indicate  that  he  more  than 

ittiy  other  Evangelist  waa  likely  to  have  lived  in  that 

iumoBt  circle  of  disciples,  where  these  things  would 

be  most  lovingly  and  reverently  remembered.   Thus 

nudj  of  truth  there  is,  as  uaujil,  in  the  ideulisxn  of 

•r.me  interpreters,  that  what  to  most  other  disciples 

would  teem  simplt  a  mirach  (r^pos),  ft  work  of 

power  \B6ifn4JH*),  hire  other  Wfviks»  aud   Ihefdore 

one  which    the-    »»ld    without  much  reluttnuoe 

flpiit  would  bt  -  aim  n  «iyw  itnififibir),  iaauife«t- 
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ing  the  glory  of  God,  witnfissitg  that  Jmu*  was 
**  the  resurreotion  and  the  life,"  which  he  omikl  ii 
UiO  wise  pass  over,  but  must  when  the  right  tinit 
came  reonrd  in  its  fiilnesa.  (Conip.  for  this  aigoiJli- 
cance  of  the  miracle,  and  for  its  probable  ii*e  in  tht 
spiritual  education  of  LazArus,  OUhausetit  ad  he) 
It  is  of  course  obvious,  thnt  if  this  siip^iositjon  id* 
counts  for  the  omission  iu  the  three  Go^^pels  of  tht 
name  mid  history  of  I^ajuirus,  it  aocounts  also  for  tlw 
ohronological  di^ilocation  and  hflrmoniitic  didicoltles 
wbich  weie  its  iuevitable  consequenca. 

2.  The  nsme  Lamrus  occtirs  aluo  in  the  ^etl- 
known  parable  of  Luke  rvi.  19-31.  What  is  lh«f« 
chieily  remai'kAbie  is,  that  wlule  in  ill  other  *a$m 
persons  are  intioduced  as  in  oertain  stations,  be^ 

longing  1 5  certain  cksses,  here,  end  ^"' '•    vre 

meet  with  a  proper  name.     \&  this  t  >,  ,,  t 

to  be  looked  on  as  umply  one  of  th<  ••! 

the  pamble,  giving  as  it  wei%  a  dniiii«tK  t*u^ 
blanoe  of  reality  to  what  waa,  like  other  parables, 
only  an  illustmtion?  Were  the  th«»ughts  of  mm 
cn!l«l  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  &s  siguilyttt»» 
that  lie  who  bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  do  lu^jp  but 
God  fcomp.  Germ.  **Gotthilf''),  or  a«  meauing«  ii 
tbe  shortened  form,  one  who  hail  become  altogethef 
"  helpless*'?  (So  ThoophrL  ml  hc.^  who  eipbiut  it 
^  =  dBitii&ifraSi  reooj^Mjiaing  po&sihly  the  derivatioQ 
which   hrus   been   sugj^^'ested  by  later  critics  ^on 

^ty  K/i  '*  tlierc  is  no  help.*'  Comp.  Suicer,  t.  f.; 
Lampe;,  ad  /oc.)  Or  was  it  again  not  a  pambi* 
but,  in  its  atarting-pint  at  least,  a  histovy,  so  tlist 
Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  hiir  who  lay 
at  the  Iwantifiil  gate  of  the  Temple,  tnmiliai  tbcr^ 
tore  both  to  the  di^iples  and  tiie  PluiriNaes?  Cfb 
Thcophyl.  ad  loc, ;  Chrysoct.,  Maldon. ;  Snirt», 
A.  t*.  Ad(apoj.)  Whatever  the  merit  of  ether  ol 
the&e  suggestions,  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  quite  s:itis factory,  and  it  add^  ffomrlhiag;  to  tht 
toi-ce  of  the  hypothesis  ventured  on  above,  to  fwi 
that  it  connects  itself  with  this  ourirfinu  abo» 
The  key  which  has  serv**l  to  open  other  d«ors  Ala 
into  tlio  ward<»  here.  U  we  aatume  the  identatf 
suggested  iu  (5),  or  if,  leaving  thai  aa  improTea, 
we  rvmcmbor  only  that  the  historic  Lacunsa  he- 
Ion  c^rrnl  by  blith  to  the  dase  of  the  wealthy  and 
inHuentixiiI  Pharisees,  as  In  (5),  then,  though  wt 
may  not  think  of  him  lui  among  those  who  wert 
**  covetous,''  and  who  therefore  derided  by  Bconilkil 
look  and  gesture  (^ft/ti/irr^oi^or,  Luke  rri.  14l| 
Him  who  taught  that  they  could  not  Bcrve  Goi 
and  Mammon,  we  may  yet  look  on  him  as  one  of 
tlie  sarme  cLiAJi,  known  to  them,  associating  with 
them,  only  toa  Ijiible,  in  spite  of  all  the  promise  of 
his  youth,  to  be  drawn  away  by  tlwt  which  had 
eomipted  them.  Could  at^ything  bt  moie  aigai- 
ficant,  if  thi,s  were  so,  thiin  the  introductioo  ofthii 
name  into  such  a  parable  ?  Not  KleAaar  the  Ph*^ 
nsee,  rich,  honoui-ed,  blamele:»  among  men,,  bat 
Kleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  lepmus  sorea,  lyin^  tl 
the  rich  nnnn*s  gate,  was  th«  true  heir  of  blease<inee»^ 
tor  whom  was  it«erved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abr» 
ban  fa  bosom.  Very  striking  too,  it  must  be  adkle^ 
is  the  cci.Mi-idenoo  lietween  the  teaching  of  the  ti#^ 
rable  and  of  tiie  histoiy  in  another  point.     The  L^ 


of  the  one  remains  in  Abralvun's 
**  if  men  hear  not  M«es  and  the  prophets, 
ueitbcr  will  they  be  pensuadert,  though  one  rose  fnm 
the  dead."  The  Litzarus  of  the  cithet'  retiuiMd  inm 
it,  and  yet  bau-5  no  witnas«  to  the  uobeUefin^  Jt«i 
of  th«  wondei^  or  the  tcrroi«  of  lloilok 

In  this  iustatiie  also  the  Di.me  of  Lanrup  ua 
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fc«b  pgiTiUMtrf  in  an  institution  of  the  OhristiaD 
Cbordi.  The  panble  did  its  work,  even  in  the 
dvk  daft  of  her  life,  in  leading  men  to  dread  simply 
■ritish  luzory,  and  to  help  even  the  most  loath 
■onM  forms  of  suffering.  The  leper  of  the  Middle 
Ag«B  appears  aa  a  Laxzaro>  Among  the  orders,  half- 
militarf  and  half-monastic,  of  thr.  r2th  century, 
was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Laiarus  (a.D.  1119),  whose  special  work  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  atlenvank  of 
Kurope.  The  uir  of  lazaretto  and  iazur-htnise  for  the 
Jcper-ho^itals  then  foumlcd  in  nil  |)arts  of  Western 
Chri»tendom,  no  less  than  that  of  iuzarone  for  the 
Memiicants  of  Italian  towns,  are  indications  of  the 
idact  of  the  parable  u|>on  the  mind  of  Kurope  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  thence  niion  its  Liter  8iM>ech. 
In  tome  ca«B  there  seems  to  have  been  a  singuhir 
tnuxsfier  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  I^axarus  to  the 
•Cher.  Thus  in  Karis  the  pritson  of  St.  l^azarc  (the 
Cloa  S.  Laiare,  so  fimious  in  IK 48)  had  IxHin  ori- 
ginallj  an  hospital  for  lepers.  In  the  17th  century 
it  mas  asfeigncd  to  the  Society  of  I^izarists,  who 
took  their  name,  as  has  been  siid,  from  Lazarus  of 
Bethany,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  died  there  in 
16«>0.  '  In  the  immeiliate  neighbourliwKl  of  the  }tri- 
too,  however,  are  two  streets  the  Kue  <rKnfcr  and 
Hae  de  Parailis,  the  names  of  which  indicate  tlie 
earlier  aiiaociations  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable. 
It  maj  be  mentioned  incidentally,  as  there  has 
feecB  no  aitide  under  the  hcnd  of  blVES,  that  the 
oocurT«Dc«  oi  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper 
name,  m  our  early  English  literature,  is  another 
pmcif  of  the  impression  which  was  made  on  the 
miods  of  men,  either  by  the  parable  itself,  or  by 
dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the  mediaeval 
mysteries.  The  writer  does  not  know  where  it  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  this  sense,  but  it  appears 
a»  aarij  as  Chancer  (*'  Lazar  and  Divos,*'  Somp- 
•o(ire*s  Tale)  and  Piers  Ploughman  (*'  Dives  in  the 
fieyntces  lyv««le,"  1.  9158),  and  in  later  tlieologicol 
htrrature  it^  m^  has  been  all  but  univei-sal.  In  no 
Off  her  in.'ktance  has  a  d^'scriptive  adjective  passed  in 
thi«  way  into  thv  received  name  of  an  individual. 
Thr  name  Nimeusis,  which  Euthymius  gives  as  that 
of  the  rich  man  (^Trench,  ParableSf  1.  c),  seems 
nevvr  to  liave  come  into  any  general  use. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

LEAD  ',niO\P :  fi6XifioSy  fA^kifiSos),  one  of  the 
nywt  common  of  metals,  found  generally  in  veins 
c4  mcks,  though  seldom  in  a  metallic  state,  and 
BKvt  comnKHily  in  combination  with  sulphur.  It 
«a:i  ^aily  known  to  the  ancients,  and  tlie  allusions 
»■»  :t  in  ticriptura  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  were 
veil  acquainted  with  its  utfes.  The  ixx)ks  in  the 
aei  jlil^/^hoi^  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large  quantities, 
aifi  it  waa  fouml  in  Egypt  That  it  was  common 
Hi  }*ai«(ttac  is  shown  by  the  expi-ession  in  Ecclus. 
ilrii.  18.  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophising  Solo- 
man,  **Thnu  didst  multiply  stiver  as  l^id;**  the 
wrier  kiring  in  view  the  hypeibolical  description 
•f  .SJ^woii's  wealth  in  ^  K.  x.  27 :  **  the  king 
m»ie  the  siUer  to  be  ii  ^vusalem  as  stfmes.**  It 
W9%  auKHi^  the  spoils  «.'  the  Midianites  which  the 
(hti'l  en  ot  liinel  brought  with  them  to  the  pLiins 
•s  >lrab,  after  their  i^tuni  from  the  slau<;htor  of 
t.-i*>  tnbe  Num.  ixii.  2*2 ).  Tlif  ships  of  Tai-shish 
viTfl^  the  nuikct  of  Tyre  with  hnui,  as  with 

fe  It  is  lntpr«»tinff.  m  roniircteil  with  tlie  trnditiiHit  |  vrn^ul  dialect,  onitor   tlie  form   lAtrv. 
^m  ebui »  uoJ-r  (1).  l^  find  thai  tlie  flr.a  ociarretio'  .if     /.•"■mw.  M'Sriaimck,  s.  t.  ••  Ijusaru.") 
Ar  vjoe  w\lk  ihb  p»iicric  BMsning  m  m  t£^  oid  l^f 
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other  meUh  (Ei.  zxvii.  12).  Ita  hfariiiess,  to 
which  allusion  is  n.ade  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Eodiis. 
xxii.  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  cither  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech. 
v.  7),  or  a  rough  uufeshioned  lump  or  **  stone  ** 
(ver.  8) ;  stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the 
purpose  of  weights  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  11).  Tliii 
fact  may  perhaps  explain  the  substitution  of  **  lead  " 
for  "  stones  "  in  the  passage  of  Erclesiasticus  above 
quoted  ;  the  commonest  um.*  of  the  commonest  metal 
being  pi-esent  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  (Jese- 
nius  is  correct  in  rendering  "!|Dt<,  andCf  by  "  lead," 
in  Am.  vii.  7,  8,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
puriH>ses  to  wliich  this  metal  was  applied  in  form- 
ing the  ball  or  bob  of  the  i>lumb-line.  [PuJMH- 
LINE.]  Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (  //.  xxiv.  80).  But 
Boclinrt  and  others  identify  an6c  with  tin,  and  dcriva 
from  it  the  etymology  of  **  Britain." 

In  modem  metallurgy  lend  is  used  with  tin  in 
the  composition  of  solder  for  fastening  metals  to- 
gether. That  the  ancient  llebi'cws  wei-e  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  solder  is  evident  fiom  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes 
which  accompanied  the  tormatiou  of  an  image  for 
idolatrous  worship.  The  method  by  which  two 
[)ieces  of  mctU  were  j<»in«l  together  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  modem  times;  the  sub- 
stances to  be  united  being  fiist  cbuupod  before 
being  soldered.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  aim- 
poKition  of  the  solder,  but  in  all  probiibility  lead 
was  one  of  the  materials  employed,  its  usage  for 
such  a  pui-poee  being  of  great  antiquity.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  used  it  for  fastening  stones  together 
in  the  rough  poiis  of  a  building,  and  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Layaixl  among  the  ruins  at  Nimroud  (A'm. 
and  Bab.  p.  357).  Mr.  Napier  {Metallurgy  of  the 
Bible^  p.  130)  conjectures  tlmt  "  the  solder  u;sed  in 
enrly  times  for  lead,  and  termed  lead,  was  the  same 
as  is  now  used — a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious  u^es  of 
this  metal,  the  llebrewA  were  acquainted  with  an- 
other method  of  employing  it,  which  indicates  some 
ad\'ance  in  the  ails  at  an  early  i^eriod.  Job  (xix. 
24)  uttere  a  wish  that  his  woixls,  **  with  a  yen  of 
iron  and  lead,  wei-e  irraven  in  the  rock  for  ever." 
The  allusion  is  6up|)0sed  to  be  to  the  practice  oi 
carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and  pouring  molten 
lead  into  the  canities  of  tlie  letters,  to  render  thcnc 
legible,  and  at  the  same  time  pi-eseiTe  them  fronr 
the  action  of  the  air.  Fi-etjuent  i-efereuoes  to  the 
use  of  leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  ii 
ancient  writers.  Pausanias  (ix.  31)  saw  Hesiod* 
Works  and  l)ay8  graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible 
with  age.  Public  proclamatious,  accoj-ding  to  Pliny 
(xiii.  21),  were  written  on  lead,  and  the  name  or 
(icrmanicus  was  car>'t?*l  on  leailen  tablets  (^nc.  Aim. 
ii.  69).  Eutychius  {Awx.  Alex.  p.  390;  relates 
that  the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleepei-s  was  engraved 
on  lend  by  the  Cadi. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  em]>loyed  lai-gely  in  moden 
pottery  for  the  fonruitiou  of  glazes,  and  its  presence 
has  been  diseovereii  in  analyzing  the  ai-ticie^  of 
carthcnw.ire  found  in  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  pioving 
that  the  anoionts  were  acijuaintcd  with  its  use  lor 
thesimie  pu>-jK)se.  The  A.  V.  of  E<vlus.  xxxviii.  .*JC 
assumes  that  the  nsjige  was  known  to  the  HebicwS; 
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eltoiig/i  the  ongind  h  not  ejcplicit  upou  til*  point. 
Spftokijig  of  iht  potter's  art  to  tixiijhiug  off  his  work, 
**  he  ftppllfth  biras*lt"  to  lead  it  0Y<?r,**  is  the  rcnder- 
faag  ot'  what  in  tht  Greek  is  simply  **  be  giveth  his 
fmri  to  oompfiete  the  tf^mmriog, '  the  nuterial  em- 
|doyed  for  the  purpofM?  not  being  indicate!!, 

fj]  roodein  luefaillurgj  luad  is  employed  for  tlie 

Surpoae  oT  poifyiBg  iliv&c  from  other  roiDerol  pit>- 
Mdx.  The  alloy  is  mixsd  with  J«nd„  nxposeA  to 
fiision  itpoQ  aa  «ai'tben  resMiU  aiul  nubinittal  to  a 
biost  of  Atr.  By  this  means  the  drosa  U  cotisumed. 
This  pitMLcs  u  odle^i  tlie  GiipeUing  operation,  with 
whldi  the  dociiptioo  in  Eje.  uii.  18-22,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  {Mat,  of  Bibk,  pp*  20-24;, 
Jic!eurate1y  colncidts,  **  The  vesMl  go» twining  the 
ilby  is  sui-rouuded  by  the  firet  or  plnced  in  the 
luitJ^t  oi'  it,  &nd  the  blowing  ia  not  applied  to  the 
hre,  but  to  the  liisod  metaU.  .  .  .  And  when  thii  h 
done,  nothiDg  but  the  perfect  metal*,  gold  tiad 
silver,  can  resist  the  loorifying  inHiience/*  And  in 
supprt  of  hi«  conclusion  he  quotes  Jer,  ri.  2S-^, 
adding,  '*  This  deseriptiim  is  perfect.  If  we  tiike 
filver  having  the  impuritiGS  in  it  described  in  tlie 
text,  namely  iroti,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it  with 
lead,  and  pUce  it  iu  the  fire  upon  a  cupell,  it  soon 
meits;  the  lead  will  oxidiae  and  form  a  thidc  eoariie 
crust  np4)D  the  surface,  and  thuji  coosume  away, 
but  etli^ctiog  no  purifying  mfinence*  The  alloy 
nmiiuns,  if  anj-thing,  worie  than  befoi^.  .  ,  *  The 
filver  ifl  not  refined,  becaose  *  the  bellows  were 
burned ' — ^th««  ejcisted  nothing  to  How  upon  it. 
Lend  iii  the  pmiiier,  but  only  so  in  connedon  with 
a  btiift  blowing  upon  the  precious  metals/'  An 
allusion  to  thiA  ii»e  of  load  is  to  be  found  ii] 
Theognia  (  (?nCTii.  1 127,  6  ;  ed.  Welcker),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ijciiii.  31)  oa  JiidiitpensaUi!  to 
the  purifioition  of  silver  fit>m  alloy.    [W.  A.  W.] 

LEDATf  A  (K33^ :  Attjfla»^«£ ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug. 
Aafidwi  Lebana\  one  of  the  Nethiiiim  whose  de^ 
acdidants  i-etumed  from  Biibylfin  with  Zembbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  48).  He  is  called  Labana  in  the  pa- 
mttel  list  of  I  Esdims,  and 

LEBA'NAH  (HJlV-  Aa^a»i^ :  Lebma)  in 
Eir.  ii.  45. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plurnl  number  in 
three  diffejcnt  senses — (I)  Leaf  qt  Utxms  of  trees. 
(2)  lAaxi€i  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple.  (3)  Leattt 
•rthcfoUofahooL 

t .  Leap  {nTS,*  Akh ;  t[l^,^  tar^ ;  *BlJ,c  aphi : 
^6KXa¥,  <rrrfAfxoii  kvdfiaait:  folium,  from,  cor^ 
tex).  The  olive-i«if  i*  mentioned  in  Gm.  viii.  II. 
Fig'leavea  formed  the  lirst  covering  of  our  p«jentit 
in  Eden*  The  bftrren  fig-tree  (MaU,  x«.  1ft; 
Mark  xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  aiMl 
JeruAalefn  **ltad  on  it  nothing  hut  leaves."  The 
fig-leaf  is  alluded  to  by  our  Loi-d  (Matt,  niv,  32 ; 
Mark  liii.  28):  "  When  his  branch  k  yet  tender,  ar4 
putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  tlmt  summer  is  nigh." 
The  oak-leaf  i«  inentioned  in  U.  i.  30,  and  vi.  13. 
The  righteous  are  oflen  compared  to  green  li»avef 
(Jcr.xvii.  8  J :  **  her  leaf  shall  be  green  ** — to  leaver 
that  iade  not  (Hs.  i.  3) — **  his  leaf  also  &hall  mt 


•  tram  THf,  to  aaceiui  or  irrow  U|>.  PrMisolf 
Uatilleal  to  Ar^^l««ic.  from  iLraJI«ii»«tr,  to  nacetid. 

^  atllallft  *'  a  rreen  and  teader  1«at"  "  om  et^Mly 
|l«ski4  uSi**  how.  tino.  **  to  tear,  or  pluck  off," 
fb«iiee  **  aU  the  leava*  of  tier  apriag**  (Es.  avii.  6}. 
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wither.*'  The  ungodly  on  the  c*lhor  Land  tn  m 
"  an  oak  whose  leaf  &deth  "  (Is.  t  30)  ^  la  «  tnt 
which  ** shall  wither  in  all  the  lewm  of  herspdnf  " 
( £«.  xvii.  9) ;  the  *<  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall 
chase  them"  (Lev,  xx\i.  »M).  In  £feki«rs  viaioa 
of  the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  the  Messiati  i 
kingdom  are  spokei  of  umier  the  image  of  u*>^ 
giuwing  00  a  river**  honk  •,  there  **  shall  grow  «'• 
trees  for  food,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fiide"  (kit. 
ilvii.  12 1.  In  this  passage  it  is  mid  that  •*  ths 
5t]it  of  thc^e  treea  shall  be  for  food,  and  tlie  leaf 
thereof  for  medicine*'  (margin,  fur  bnUse§  and 
pores).  With  this  cotnpiire  (Rc%-.  iiii.  1.2)  ^U 
John's  vision  of  the  heavenly  Jeruatlem.  "  In  the 
mid&t  of  the  sti-ect  of  it,  and  on  either  silde  of  the 
river,  wa^s  there  the  tiee  of  life ....  and  the  Uaves 
of  the  tiee  were  fur  the  hading  of  the  ; 
There  is  probttbly  here  an  allnsion  to 
whose  leaves  were  used  by  tht  Jews  as  a  mMitcina 
or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  Vfuy  likely  that  many 
plants  and  leaveti  were  thus  made  tise  of  by  than, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists. 

2.  Leaves  of  doors  (D^I^V,  itiHSim  ;  flVl 
deleth:  wrt/x^t  Bvpt0ftm:  oxtium^  oi£«o/Min),  Tht 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  vciy  many  time  ir.  the 
Bible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi.  32  (marpn)  ani  JM 
b  tnuKilatei  *'  leaves  "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  ^am^ 
n%,  tides,  &c.  In  Ex.  xli.  24,  "  And  the  doom 
hjid  two  leaves  apiece,^'  the  Hebrew  word  deielk 
is  tlie  reprcicntative  of  both  doors  and  Isaca*  By 
the  expt  ession  two-l caved  doorv,  we  are  no  doubt  to 
understand  wfant  we  term  tuldingnjoon;. 

3,  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (rh\  ddeih : 
ffeXf J :  pagetla)  occui^s  in  this  sense  Qiily  in  Jer. 
sxivi.  'J3.  The  Hebrew  word  (literally  dben) 
would  perhaps  be  moie  correctly  translated  coivmnf. 
The  Latin  cotumna,  and  the  English  coltwiti,  tt 
applied  to  a  hook,  oj'e  probubly  dmved  &om  re* 
semblance  to  a  column  of  a  buildjng*        [Vi.  IL] 

LE'AH  {T]vh :  AfU,  Ala :  Lut\  the  cldef 
daughter  of  Labon  (Gen.  xxix.  16).  Tht  dolaessot 
weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  notable,  that  it  i»  dcch 
ttoned  as  a  contrast  to  the  bi?autiful  form  and  a|^ 
pearance  of  her  younger  sbtcr  liachel.  Her  MKb 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  Ukbi 
marriage-ntc  a^orded  to  pass  her  off  in  ber  sflef  • 
steofl  on  tlie  unconscious  bridi^joom,  and  *^**«f<r 
him!!«lf  to  Jac):>h  by  alleging  that  the  custtmi  of  lb/ 
country  forliode  the  younger  siister  to  be  given  &nt 
in  maiTiage.  Roaenmiillier  cJtes  instances  of  iiimf 
ciu^tomK  prevailing  to  this  day  m  some  parta  of  ibe 
EJitt,  Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel  grew  into  hatr«d 
of  Leah,  Alter  he  had  mnn  ied  both  $i!$ters.  Leah,  hoar> 
ever,  boie  to  him  iu  quick  succession  Reuben,  Siroeun, 
I^vi,  Judah,  then  Issadmr,  ZebulnD^  and  Kiiak, 
befoi^  liftchel  had  a  child.  Lenh  was  tsatmdum 
md  resentful  (ch.  xtx,)  of  the  smaller  share  she  pes^ 
•esaed  in  her  hu>bftnd's  aftection* ;  yet  in  J^eob't 
di^enmces  with  his  (ather^in-hiw,  hia  two  vnv»«  •■>. 
pear  to  be  attAcheoJ  to  him  with  eqiuil  fldclitT 
critical  mtHnent  when  he  cjrpected  an  att.:»< 
K&au.  hi»  discriminate  n^rd  for  the  seremJ  iurj>- 
bers  of  his  family  was  shuwn  by  bis  plariug  liacM 


Cotnp.  the  Syr.  t^iij),  folium^  tmta   *^i^> 
Ktrike  off  (Castpll.  L*^.  Btpt.  t,  v*U 
*  From   the  unused  root   nuy, 


la.^  ;   Ar»b,  \j^m 


to  fttfwcr-   fy«. 


LEASING 

Mil  km  ckfld  kinderauwt,  lo  the  least  exposed  sitnar 
tius  Leah  and  her  chikirea  next,  and  the  two  baud- 
wiifa  with  their  diildren  in  the  ftont.  Leah  pro- 
tmJblj  Urea  tc  witoeu  the  dishonour  of  her  daughter 
(dk.  zxziT.)^  eo  cruelly  arcnged  by  two  of  her  ions; 
a=d  the  subMqucot  deaths  of  Deborah  at  Bethel,  and 
of  Rachel  near  Bethlehem.  She  died  some  time  after 
Jaeoh  nached  the  south  country  in  which  his  father 
kaae  liTcd.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
«f  Jacob's  fiunily  (ch.  zlri.  5^  when  they  went  down 
Into  Egypt.  She  was  buried  in  the  &Diily  graye  in 
Machpciah  (ch.  zliz.  31).  [W.  T.  B.] 

LEA8INQ,««&]sehood.''  This  word  is  retained 
to  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iT.  2,  t.  6,  from  the  older 
Eoclish  Tcrsioos ;  bat  the  Hebrew  word  of  whidi 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  uniformly 
translated  ^  lies"  (Ps.  zl.  4,  WUi.  3,  &c.).  It  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leat,  **  false/'  whence 
UasHMQ,  *"  leasinff, '  **  fidsehood,"  and  is  of  frequent 
oocarreDce  in  cid  English  writers.  So  in  Piers 
Ploaghnan's  rwibii,2113: 
■*  Tel  me  no  takB» 
Ne  lufmgt  to  laoglien  of 
And  in  Widirs  New  Testament,  John  yiii.  44, 
**  >Vhanne  he  spekHh  a  lesinge,  he  spekith  of  his 
ownethingis,iorheisalyiere,and&dirofit."  It  is 
aaed  both  by  Spenser  and  Shakspere.     [W.  A.  W.] 

LEATHER  (*rty,  V).  The  notices  of  leather 
in  the  Bible  are  singularly  few ;  indeed  the  woixi 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance 
in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle  (2  K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4).  There  are,  however,  other  instances 
in  which  the  word  *'  leather"  might  with  propriety 
be  substituted  for  **skin,"  as  in  the  passages  in 
which  Teasels  (Ler.  xi.  32 ;  Num.  xxxi.  20)  or  rai- 
ment  (Ler.  ziii.  48)  are  spoken  of ;  fcr  in  these 
caMs  the  skioK  must  hsTe  bwn  prepared.  Though 
the  material  itself  »  seldom  noticed,  yet  we  cannot 
d«mbt  that  it  was  extensirely  used  by  the  Jews ; 
shoes,  bottles,  thongs,  gaiments,  kneading-troughs, 
mpM,  and  other  articJes,  were  made  of  it.  For  the 
ntode  of  preparing  it  see  Tannbe.       [W.  L.  B.] 

LEAVEN  (Ikb,  8eor:  f^^n:  fermentum). 
The  Hebrew  word  *  teor  has  the  radical  sense  of 
9ftrTttctnc€  or  fermentatkn,  and  therefore  corre- 
spoc^ds  in  point  of  etymology  to  the  Greek  ((>iiii 
(fn>m  (im\  the  Latin  fermentum  {from  ferveo), 
and  the  English  ^ren  (from  Uvare),  It  occurs 
muij  fire  tiroes  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xii.  15, 19,  xiii 
7  :  Ler.  :L  11;  Deut.  xvi.  4),  and  is  translated 
"  .'earra  "  in  the  first  four  of  the  passages  quoted, 
ami  **  leareoed  bread "  in  the  last.  In  connexion 
with  it,  vre  must  notice  the  terms  khctmetz*  and 
mitiz6th,^  the  former  signifying  "fermented**  or 
**  laaTened,**  literally  *' sharpened,"  bread;  the  latter 
••  Dnlearened/'  the  radical  force  of  thj  word  being 
variously  understood  to  signify  meeet\e8$  or  ptirity. 
The  tlm  words  appea?  in  juxtaposition  in  Kx. 
Di.  7:  *«  Unleavened  bread  (mutBzSth)  shall  be 
aiS«£  MTeii  days;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
^  tAoneft)  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
kavfo  iteor)  seen  witli  thee  in  all  thy  quarters.*' 
Tariotis  substances  were  known  to  have  fermenting 
q  .slities ;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  consisted  of  a 
hasp  of  old  dough  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
which  was  inserted  into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared 
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*  Y^DTU    Another  ftmn  of  the  same  root,  khawtetn 
indn.t  if    sppUed    to    sharpened    or    sour    wine 


for  baking.  [Bkead.J  As  the  process  of  producing 
the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread  when 
the  substance  was  at  hand,  required  wme  time,  un- 
leavened cakes  were  more  usually  produced  on 
sudden  emergencies  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19). 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  in  all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  11),  the  trespass- 
offering  (Lev.  vii.  12),  the  consecration-offering 
(Ex.  xxix.  2 ;  Lev.  viii.  2),  the  Nasaiite-ofl'ering 
(Num.  vi.  15),  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the  Israelites 
were  not  only  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  from 
eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  having  any 
leaven  in  their  houses  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19)  or  in  their 
land  (Ex.  xiii.  7 ;  Deut.  xvi.  4)  during  seven  days 
commencing  with  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  **  offer  a  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  toUh  leaven \**  and  hence 
even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev.  ii.  11),  on  account 
of  its  occasionally  producing  fermentatioQ.  In  other 
instances,  where  the  offering  was  to  be  consumed 
by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven  might 
be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering  (Lev. 
vii.  13),  and  the  Pentecostal  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  17). 
Various  ideas  Were  associated  with  the  prohibition 
of  leaven  in  the  instances  above  quoted ;  in  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  it  served  to  remind  the  Israelites 
both  of  the  haste  with  whidi  they  fled  out  of  Egyf  f 
(Ex.  xii.  39),  and  of  the  sufferings  that  they  had 
undergone  in  that  land,  the  insipidity  of  unleavened 
bread  rendering  it  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  afBictioo 
(Deut.  xvi.  3).  But  the  most  jxvminent  idea,  and 
the  one  which  applies  equslly  to  all  the  cases  ol 
prohibition,  is  connected  witli  the  comip^ioii  which 
leaven  itself  had  undergone,  aiid  which  it  commu- 
nicated to  bread  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It 
is  to  this  propertv  of  leaven  tliat  our  Saviour  points 
when  he  speaks  of  the  **  leaven  (t.  e.  the  corrupt  doc- 
trine) of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  **  (Matt. 
xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  ola 
leaven'*  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  This  association  of  ideas 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  it  was  familiar  to 
the  Romans,  who  forbade  the  priest  of  Jupiter  te 
touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven  (Gell.  x.  15,  IC), 
and  who  occasionally  used  the  word  fermmtum  as 
=  *•  corruption  "  (Pers.  Sat,  i.  24).  Plutarch's  ex- 
planation is  very  much  to  the  point:  **  The  leavea 
itself  is  bom  from  corruption,  and  corrupts  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  mixei  "  {Qiuiest.  Bom.  109). 
Another  quality  in  leaven  's  noticed  in  the  Bibl^ 
vis.  its  secretly  penetrating  and  diffusive  power 
hence  the  proverbial  saying,  "  a  little  leaven  leav- 
eneth  the  whole  lump'^  (1  Cor.  v.  6;  Gal.  v.  9). 
In  this  respect  it  was  emblematic  of  moral  influence 
generally,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  hence  our 
Sa\iour  adopts  it  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  individual  heart  and  in 
the  world  at  large  (Matt  xiii.  33).      [W.  L.  B.] 

LEB'ANON  (in  prose  with  the  art.  f\^2^n^ 

1  K.  V.  20  ;  in  poetry  without  the  art.  J^in^,  Ps. 

xxix.  6 :  Alfimfot :  Lihanyts)f  a  mountain  range  in 
the  north  of  Palatine.  The  name  Lebanon  siKiiifies 
**  white,"  and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  t!ie 
SDOW,  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covers 


[YnraoAa]  :     kha$nets    is    applied    cxolusiTcIy    tc 
bread. 


ee 
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lU  whole  KtmtDilf*  or  un  account  ot  Uie  white    It  b  entirelf  destitijte  of  vt^rdure,  and  i»  tor* 


colour  of  it»  Unjn^tone  diffi  and  peaks.  It  is  the 
**  wlutt;  moiinL-uii  *' — the  Mont  Blami  of  Palestine; 
aa  appclbtiuD  which  seems  to  be  givt'o,  in  one  foi-m 
or  another,  to  the  highest  mcninUum  iu  all  the  c?oun» 
tries  of  the  old  world.  lehanoQ  is  represented  in 
Scripture  lu  lji»g  upon  the  northern  Lioi'der  of  the 
laud  of  Lrael  (Dent.  i.  7,  li.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4),  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.  They  both  begin 
in  lat.  ^3^  20',  and  run  io  parallel  lines  from  S.W. 
to  N.K.  for  about  90  geog.  mile&»  ejielosiafr  between 
tlieni  a  long  fertde  valle^jr  from  o  to  8  miles  wide, 


with  small  fmgments  of  limeatofie,  from 
white  crowne  and  jagged  points  of  naked  rock  $h(X»t 
up  at  interraU.  Hen  and  there  a  few  ^tunt^^ 
pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line  of 
cultivation  runs  along  at  the  bdght  of  about 
6000  ft.  \  and  below  thi«  the  feataresof  the  westerc 
slopes  arc  entirely  diflerent.  The  descent  i«  (rmdnal ; 
but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipioaa  and  towcr^ 
ini^  rocks  which  time  and  the  elements  haT«  cfauelM 
into  «tnuige,  fantastic  ihapes.  KaYincB  of  aingnlu 
wildoeEs  and  pimtleur  fon-ow  the  whole  mountain 


anciently  called  Ccete-Syiia.     The  tnodern  name  is    aiiie,  looking  in  rami?  place*  like  huge  renta.     Here 
el'BtOidi**t^  **  the  valh^y/'  ccrrn?sponding  exactly  to    and  there,  too,  bold  promontories  ihoot  ont^  and 


'  the  valley  of  Lelmuon"  in  Joshua  (li,  17)*'^  It 
is  a  uortJiem  prolongation  of  the  Jordim  valley, 
and  likewise  a  southern  prolongation  of  tltat  of  the 
OroutcA  t  Porter**  MandbcoA,  p.  ttu).    The  westeni 


dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  Meditar- 
nuiean.  1  he  rugged  Umatooe  btinka  are  scantily 
clothed  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines ;  while  every  available  spot  is  carefully 


rang«>  i*  the  **  Lilonus  *'  of  the  old  geogi^aphers,  and  j  cultivateii.      The   cultivatjou    i*   wonderful,    and 
tlie  Lebanon  of  Scriptune,  where  Solomon  got  tTrober   shows  what  all  Syria  mtEjbt  be  if  under  a  pood  g^ 


Ibr  the  temple  (1  K\  v.  9,  &o.),  and  where  the 
Hivites  and  Giblites  dwelt  (Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh, 
rlii,  5).  The  eastern  range  was  called  **  Anti- 
Lihoiiua"  by  geographers,  and  **  Lebanon  towaiid 
the  smi-riaiug '  by  the  sacred  writere  { Josh,  3mi.  5 ). 
fitrabo  d<»aibes  (n'i.  p.  754)  the  two  as  oommeno 
ing  near  the  Mediterranean — the  tbnner  at  Tripoli;!, 


vemment.  Miniatuits  iieldii  of  grain  are  ohen  si 
where  one  would  suppose  the  eagles  aloine,  wludh 
hover  round  them,  could  have  planted  th«  Med. 
Fig-tree*  cling  to  the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  tnuned 
along  narrow  ledge& ;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  «t|i 
teii^oes  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentii 
declivities;  and  dense  groves  of  olives  fill  np  flat 


nnd  the  latter  at  Sidon — and  running  In  pamllel  |  bottoms  of  the  glens.     Hundreds  of  villages  an 

lines  forard  Dtusaactis;  and,  strange  to  say,  thi*  s^en — here  built  amid  labyrintlis  of  rocka;  tbet« 

entii'  has,  in  part  at  les^t,  been  tbllowel  by  moet  clinging  like  swallowi'  nests  to  the  sides  oTdUTt; 

modern  wiitem,  who  reprcient  the  uiouutain'mngc  while  convents,  no  less  numerooa,  at^  ptaicbed  tm 

between  Tyre  and  the  Inkeof  Xtei-om  ns  a  bi-anch  of  the  lop  of  every   peaik.     When  viewed  from  th« 

Antj^Libiinus  (Winer,  Kealwb.,  a.  v.  '^  Libanon  ;"  sea  on  a  moniing  in  early  tpHng,  Lebanon  prestoti 

Uobmson,  Ut  ed.  iii.  346 ;  bat  sec  the  correction!  ft  picture  which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten ;  but 

m    the   new   e<Ution),    llie  to|x>gra[khy  of  Anti>  deeper  still  is  the  imprcraion  lell  on  the  mind  whua 

Ulmuyi   wns  tinrt    dearly  described   in   Potter's  one  looks  down  over  its  terraced  slopes  clothed  h 

Ihmaacua  (i,  'J97,  &c.,  ii.  309,  iic,),     A  deep  their  gorgi^us  foliage^  and  through  the  vistas  of  tta 

valley  callcil  Wfdtj  ei'Teim  separates  the  southern  magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Mf»l»- 

ipciion  nf  Auti-Libauus  fiom  both  Lebanon  and  Uie  terrauean.    How  beautifully  do  these  noble  feaiunes 

hitls  »f  Cfahlee.'  illustrate  the  wordsi  of  the  prophrt;  **Iiirafel  ^haO 

Lebanon'^the  wefctem  range — oommences  on  the  gn)w  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  &«  l^cb^ 

sontl)  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  AiVtifn^,  the  ancient  uon"    (Hos.  xiv.    5),     And    the   freah   mounUia 

river  I-eontes,  which  dmin-s  the  vallev  of  Coelo-Syrin,  bR«e3ies,  filled  in  early  summer  with  the  tT^agranot 

and  h\h  into  the  Mediterrmjeim  iive  milej  north  of  the  budding  vines,  and  throughout  the  year  with 

of  Tyre*     It  ran*  N.E,  in  a  stniiijht  line  j^rallel  tlie  rich  odours  of  numerous  aronutiG  ahmba,  caO 

to  the  cotist,  to  the  oj^joning  frora  the  Mediterranean  to  mind  the  words  of  Solomon — ^"  Tht  unell  of  tby 

into  the  plain  of  Emcsa,  called  in  Saipturp  the  i  garmejitj*  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon  "  (Cant,  iv. 

•*  (Intrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xiiiv.  8).     Here  |  11  ;  &ee  also  Oos.  xiv.  6).     When  the  pUins  ct 

Nahr  et'Kehir — the   ancient   river    Eleutherus—  I  Palestine  ai'e  burned  up  with  the  soonching  sua, 

iweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the  Leontes  d<kes  and  when  the  air  in  them  is  like  the  breath  of  a 

round  its  Muthem.    The  avenigo  elevation  of  the  furnaie,    tlie  snowy  tops  and  iceH:»ld  strenin*  </ 

raTi<7^  '-  *   '>Oii  to  800<)  \\. ;  but  two  peaks  rise  Lebanon  temper  the  breetei,  and  make  the  mountaiii* 

con                      ihm".  One  of  tlie$ie  ib  8umA\^  nearly  range  a  pleasant  and  luxurious  retreat, — ^**  Shall  i 

on  tr.                   !  Birt/mnt,  which  tsmnre  than  9000  tOAn  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon    ...  or  shall  thf 

tcet;  liie  ^Ah^i   is  J^l  JfatAi/w/,  which  wns  me:i-  eold-flowing  waters  be  forsaken?**  (Jer.  xvitl.  14). 
Miivil  in  S««ptember,  I860,  by  the  hydrographiT  of   The  vine  is  still  lai^ely  cultivated  in  every  part  o( 

tiie  ■  '                            nd  to  be  very  nearly  10,'JOO  the  mountain^  and  the  wine  is  eicellent,  notwitb* 

fi**^                                 /2rt»*i  No.  V,  p.  11).     It  is  standing  the  clumsy  apfiaratiis  and  unskilful  work* 

th^  J  -                          in  Syria*     On  the  summits  m'^n  employed  in  its  manufacture  I  Ho*,  xiv.  7)l 

of  both  the.^  [icaiii  the  snow  lonains  in  patch»  Lebanon  also  abounds  in  olives,  Hgn,  and  mulberriit; 

during  the  whole  summer.  while  some  remnanba  exist  of  the  forest*  of  piiit« 


The  central  ridge  or   backbmtfi  f^f  \  phnnon  hfif 
fiDooth,  barrea  sSdea,  and  giiiy  rounded  snnimlts. 


n«k,  and  cedar,  which  formerly  covered  it  ( 1  k. 
6;  Ps.  zxijE.  5;  Is.  xiv.  6;  £Lir.  iii.  7  ;   Diod.  Sie. 


•  So  Tacitus  {m»t,  V.  6) :  '»  Prseelpnuro  roontium    (▼•  tO)  t   "  A  tergo  (Sidonis)  mons  Libanns  ^.. , 

Libuiam   erlirft,  ntiruin  dietu,  Unlos  Inter  ar^ares  mille  qulngentis  stadils  Simynon  usque  porrl^Cv, 
Orpacum  lUlumqao  nivibas."                                             i  qus  (  uele-Syrla  etigiwmiiiatnr.   Bute  par  intetjaetvli 

b      1^  ♦!                       ,  tU^Cn,  «^4^*4  ^'*'*''  ™^'^*  adversus  obteadltur,  mnro  ooi^iUMyMU* 

Sr*T***                          r^if*J  "Fl?3  rtolemy  (v.  15)  foUowsfitrsbo^  but  Etjaebias  {<3***, 

.  _   .  ».  V,   **  AatUibanus")  says,  'AvrtA^^oro*.  rk  vwi^  v«b 

•  Pliny  wu  more  a,i ur-.tc  ihwi  Simb,,.     u^  «y,  Ai^liM^  irpb,  i^roM^,  npb,  ^04^0^^^  t^#a«^ 


LER4N0N 

St).     £msit]PT^h  iiumbpn  of  witd  \m^  fliU 

:    -' -      -    J  highfT   p«»k*;   tJie 

v-olrtss,  bean,  and 

:,«<;  HjO).  H.  17). 

i^l*^brity  huf  e  ihdr 

iri'l    rish  down  in 

I  (Of  rmn  in  with 

of  the 
south. 

0*  Then 

Ihc  iAdMuir— inUti    "  Tainui^u  "    of  Strabo 

^xn.  ]h  720).  aod  Ow  **  Dwouru"  of  Polybiuj  (r. 

K«tl«  jQrt  on  th«  Dorth  tide  of  Beyrout, 

tbf  **  M'lgi'^^^''  of  FUnv  (v.  ^OV. 
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A  tew  mile*  beyond  it  is  Nahr  il'Ktlb^  the  *'  LfCOi 
fiumen  "  of  the  old  geogmph^iv  (I'lin.  r*  20)*  A* 
itf  mouth  is  the  odebmted  pan  wlieie  Eg:Tpti«ii^ 
Aiisjnan,  and  fiomnn  coiaqneron  have  lefl  on  tAbleto 
of  *tonet  *econis  of  tlidr  routes  and  thidr  vicconet 
(I'orter's  Handboolu  p,  407).  NoAr  /broAjm,  the 
dasBJc  river  **  AdonU,"  follows,  bunsting  fi'om  ft 
care  beneath  the  lolly  brow  of  Sutmhti  beside  thi 
niioa  of  Apheca.     Fttnn  lU  lutire  rock  it  runa 

*■  Purple  to  the  tea,  iiippo^nl  with  blood 
Of  Thammiia,  fouij  wottad«d/' 

(lucioD  iU  8yr,  £>ea,  6-8;  Stmb.  xti.  755;  flis. 
T.  17;  Poft^r"!  /Xifiwfctit,  iL  295.)  LaatJj,  wt 
Imtc    th«<    **  tiered   river.* '    Kadisha^-^mcmidmg 


» 


6mi  iIh  iM*  «f  lh«  leAkit  poik  m  the  whole 
U|Hi  m  litf¥i,  la  »  '<  i« 

.:...'.   i  !£UCe 

7I»  iitiatkB  nf  Hm  Utihi  proup  of  adant'^the 


|M«   IMMI  IIIKJ  T 


Ml*?  glory  of 
:  he  head  of 

■in'  hi«rh(»»t 
rlo. 


Hf  U( 

pjiod  l»-j<i-.      In 
fiiaM,  Ikr  mi0T«i  ii^na  all 

u-     • .  L«. 

of  ■  kWr  iij£4>.* 

fke  W^  of  l^bmoti  ruui  the  irregular 
hem  more  than  two  milei 


viAiW  a^  «IMb  ioUnnxfCad  hj  hM  rocky  ipun. 


The  eaftero  dope*  of  Lebanon  are  tnuch  loat  lm» 
posing  and  les*  fertile  than  the  w^'^t""'<  '"  thi 
»outhera  half  of  the  noge  tJiere  ij  m<  i<' 

from  the  auminit  into  the  philn  or  sa, 

which  baa  an  elevaUoti  of  about  2500  tt.  At* nig 
the  propr  buse  of  the  northern  half  nt»  a  low  «idi 
ridge  partial!  j  ajvered  with  dwarf  oaks. 

The  northern  half  of  the  mount Ain-mnge  is  peo* 

pled,  nlmofit  excUt5ivel>%  bj  Marooiie  tJhn*ti*uis  — i 

braire,  indii*triou*,  and  honly  race;  biit  «dly  op 

pTp<jtH  hr  an  iinmrnnt  ^pi  nf  pHcstA.    In  the  SiHJilhei-t 

ii>t,  Uiough  Utej  niitn- 

:,  mea»  iujin  une  m 

■'  >  ia. 

i«  oompo-sod  of  Jura 

ojiii.     Ujnjf  U»lti  ot 

tnoiT  ftcrttt  &aiiii^ti>iir  riAu  itltHig  the  wwterti  Kl<vpes, 

whirh  i»  iti  plac»  Urpily  iraiuf^imteil  with  iracu 

Some  BtniLi  towanls  thir  thuutheru  end  ai«  «aid  to 

If  jrid  tii  much  as  &0  per  ami,  of  pure  ijtun  (Lieut. 

Mil.  9,  uuiii.  2a).     CW  is  foutui  io  the  dictrict  of 


•f  l&«  inntrvai  U  fMw  4 


-Waea  io  be  6173  ft  ahc«  the  Mediterranean  fl>r.  Hooker,  tn  ^*ai.  ifm.  I 
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LEBANON 


Mettf  ewt  of  Beyrtndt  nwr  the  viUagv  of  fur^ 
Mlyt7.  A  mine  wns  opened  by  Ibrahim  t'eutha,  but 
woo  fcbttJKloiied.  CretAceoua  strata  of  a  T«rf  late 
IMiiod  Lie  tklong  the  whole  western  base  of  the  moun* 
tain-ran^e. 

LebaiioK  was  oKgitLally  inbobited  by  the  Hivitas 
did  GibSiti^  (Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh*  xiii.  5,  6),  The 
latUiT  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  their  nnme 
from,  the  city  of  Gebal,  c&Med  by  th«  Greek*  Byblu* 
(LXX.  of  E«.  xivii.  9  *  Stmbo,  rri.  p.  755).  The 
old  city — now  almost  in  ruinii, — and  a  small  district 
round  it^  iitiU  hesur  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Arabic 
form  Jebails  (Forter't  Handbook^  p.  586).  The 
whole  mountain  mn^  was  astfij^ed  to  the  Israelites, 
hut  wa»  never  conquered  by  ihera  (Jo«h.  tiii.  2^0 ; 
Judg.  iii.  1-3).  Dunng  the  Jewish  monarchy  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  PhoenSciaiis  (IK. 
▼,  2-^ ;  Ear.  iii.  7).  From  the  Gi-eck  ctoaqueat  until 
modem  times  Lebauou  had  no  BepamtJis  history. 

Anti-Libanua, — The  mum  chain  of  Anf  i'Libonu? 
^ommeoos  in  the  plateau  of  Ekishan,  near  tlie  pa- 
rallel of  Caesarea-I'hihppi,  run6  north  to  Hermon, 
and  then  north-east  in  a  straight  line  till  it  sinks 
down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa^  not  hi  fi-om 
the  ule  of  Ribli3i.  HzoMOsr  is  the  lofUtasi.  penk, 
fund  hat  already  been  described ;  the  next  highest 
it  a  few  milei  noith  of  the  site  of  Abila,  beside 
the  Tillage  of  Bluddn,  and  hna  an  elevation  of 
about  7000  ft  The  i-est  of  the  ridge  avemgea 
about  5000  ft, ;  it  is  in  general  bleak  and  barren, 
witli  shelving  gray  dechvities,  gray  cliFs,  and  gray 
rounded  iummitd.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
thin  foreits  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The  weiitern 
ilopes  descend  abmptly  mto  the  Bu^&*a ;  but  the 
features  of  the  etateni  are  entirely  ditTerent>  Three 
atde-ridges  here  radiate  from  nermon^  like  the  ribs 
of  an  op«i  fan,  and  form  the  ^nppoiting  walla  of 
tlii^  great  Utnem,  The  List  and  towe^  of  the$ie 
fidg^  takis  a  oomve  nearly  due  east,  bounding  the 
plain  of  Dunatcua,  and  numhig  out  into  the  desert 
as  &r  as  Palmyim.  The  greater  pirt  of  the  terraces 
thus  formed  are  parched  Aintj  doerta,  though  here 
and  theie  are  sections  with  a  rich  soil.  Antt-Liba* 
Qus  can  only  boast  of  two  streams — the  Pharpnr, 
now  Nahr  eUAwajt  which  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of 
HemKn;  and  the  Abona,  now  called  Bardda.  The 
fountain  of  the  latter  is  in  the  beautiful  little  phiin 
ot  ZebdAni/t  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  dmiu^ 
through  which  it  cuts  in  a  sublime  gorge,  and  then 
dlridea  aucoetaively  each  of  the  side^ridges  in  itfi 
ooune  to  Dainasciu.  A  fmiill  streamlet  tlows  down 
the  valley  of  Helbon  poi-albl  to  the  A  bona. 

Anti^Libonufi  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  Iti 
sijiter  range;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  ^tcickfd 
with  wild  beasts.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  may^  be  aeen  day  ailer  day  sweeping 
la  drcUa  roiand  the  beetling  cliffs.  Wild  switie  are 
mnnaitHu ;  an4  vast  herdi  of  gaxeUea  roam  ovei'  the 
Uoik  eastern  steppes. 

Anti-Libanus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  where  it  is  accmTitely  d<sBCjibed  as 
*•  Lebanon  tow&ni  the  suu-rijciug  *'^  (Josh,  xiii.  5) ; 
out  the  southern  section  of  the  chain  is  frequently 

^  Amana  and  Abana  seem  to  be  identical,  for  In 
S  K.  T,  n  the  Keri  reading  i»  HiDK- 

k  Tbe  Bab.   IDS   !■   idenUeal    with   the   A  ratio 
"•I 

^,  •'•pasther*** 


liEBOKAH 

re^rred  to  under  other  names.  [See  1(81010^^] 
The  words  of  Solomon  in  Cant.  iv.  8  are  rmj 
atrikiag^ — •*  Look  tiom  the  top  of  Amonn,  finom  th» 
top  of  Shenirand  Hermon,  &ora  the  honjr*  den,  fron 
the  mountains  of  the  leopards"*  The  Teferance  is 
in  all  probability,  to  the  two  highest  peaka  of  Anti- 
y  ban  us, — ^  Hermon »  and  that  near  tlie  fountain  of 
the  Abana ;  and  in  both  pkces  ponthen^  sttill  east, 
**The  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward 
iJamnscus"  (Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtlcA  Hermon, 
which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  io  the  wholt 
panorama  round  that  dty.  Joscphnc 
Lebanon  at  If  lug  near  Dan  and  the  foantoiitt  oiTlh* 
Jordan  {Ant,  t,  3,  fl),  and  as  boondiiig  th«  pr»' 
vinoe  of  Gaolanitis  on  the  north  (B,  J.  iii.  3,  §5)|| 
he  of  coone  means  Anti-Libanus.l  The  old  city  i  ^ 
Abila  stood  in  one  of  the  wildest  gleui  of  AnU-' 
Libanus.  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  and  ita  terri- 
torj  embraced  a  brge  section  of  the  range.  [Asi* 
LEN£.]  DamiiAciis  owes  its  existence  toastrean 
from  th«e  mountains ;  so  did  the  once  greal  and 
»iplendid  city  of  UeliopoUs;  and  the  chief  sources  of 
both  the  Leontes  and  Oi«Dtas  lie  along  their  we»teni 
b«*e  (Porter's  Hai^book,  pp.  xviii.,  rii,).  [J.  L.  P.] 

LEB'AOTH  {nSvch :  i^^t ;  Alex.  A*3»«  : 
X«6oo£A),  a  town  which  lonus  one  of  the  last  group 
of  the  dtiea  of  •*  the  South  '*  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  poasesaions  of  Judah  (Jo^h.  xv.  32).  It  is  oamMl 
between  Sansannah  and  Shilhim  ;  uk]  is  verr  prv 
bably  identical  with  BLTH-LBitAOTIf,  elsewbcte 
called  Bktii-bihei.  No  trace  of  any  namea  an- 
swering to  these  appears  to  hare  beni  yet  dise»» 
Terod.  if  we  may  iniopt  the  Uebiew  significatioo 
of  the  name  ("  lioaeae&*'),  it  fumibhea  an  indi- 
cation of  the  eiisteDoe  of  wild  anhnnls  in  the  sooth 
of  Palestine.  [G  J 

LEDBAE'US.  This  name  occurs  in  UaU, 
X.  3,  according  to  Codes  D  (Bezne  Cantabrigieosit) 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  reoeiired  Test.  To 
Mark  iii.  1«,  it  b  substituted  in  a  few  unimportnot 
MSS.  for  I'haddeus.  I'he  woi-ds,  ^*  Lebbaeua  who 
is  called"  (Matt,  x.  3),  are  not  found  in  the  Va- 
tican WS.  (B),  and  Lachmann  rejects  them  as,  in 
his  opinion,  not  received  by  the  mo?>t  ancient  Eaatera 
churches.  The  Vulgate  omits  them ;  but  Jeromt 
{Comm.  wi  Matt)  says  that  Thaddens,  or  Jnclas 
ihi  brother  of  James,  is  ekewhere  called  Lebbaeus ; 
and  he  concludes  that  this  apostle  had  three  muiUB,. 
It  is  much  easier  to  suppose  that  a  ftrange  name  1 
been  omitted  than  that  it  has  been  inserted  by  1 
transcribers.  It  is  admitted  into  the  andent  v 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  into  all  the  English  vervtotis  (e 
the  Khemi*h)  since  Tyiifiole**  in  1534.  For 
tsiguification  of  the  name,  and  for  the  life  of  I 
apostle,  see  JUDE,  vol.  i.  p.  1163.        [W.  T. 

LEB0'NAH(n3b^:  t^i  htBrnwui  Akz.i 

AiB^ou  TT^f  Af$<gtfai  Lchma),  a  place  name^^ 
Judg.  ixi.  19  only ;  and  there  but  as  a  laudinai)( 
determine  the  position  of  Shiloh,  which  is  sti 
have  bin  aoytb  of  it.     LebDn.\h  has  survived  to  i 
times  under  the  almost  identical  form  of  fil-Lu 


Motfvibtr.  'Apxyi  ^  uhroi^  AAoluwia  ^  v^  Atff^py. 
From  this  it  appears  thai  the  prorineo  of  HoMyaa  tm 
his  day  cii,Sracfd  tbf^  whole  of  Anti-Libuma ;  §df 
Loodlcea  ad  I  j  ban  urn  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
raafe  (Porler'ii  DamasctUt  ii,  .luSi),  and  the  site  of 
Chalob  is  at  it»  western  boAO,  tweaty  mika  aolfc  rf 
Ba'albck  (id.  L  U). 


LBOAH 

it  i»  «•  fll»  wmt  of,  and  doM  to,  thtNnbhts  rood, 
thmA  dfht  milct  north  of  BeUUi  (Bethel), and  two 
turn  SWMm  (Sbiloh),  in  reUtioo  to  which  it  stands, 
hMrartr,  nearer  W.  than  N.  The  village  is  on  the 
BBrthcm  aodirity  of  the  wady  to  which  it  gives 
ila  name.  Its  appearance  it  ancient;  and  in  the  rocks 
■bore  it  are  excavated  sepulchres  (Kob.  ii.  272).  To 
Soaebiosand  Jerome  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  yet  met  with 
ia  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap- 
^uthi  (▲.D.  dr.  1320),  who  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  Zti6m,  and  refm  especially  to  its  correspond- 
mee  with  the  paMage  in  Judges  (See  Asher's  Benj. 
of  TwtMa,  n,  435).  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell 
(jfarch  24,  25),  who  mentions  the  identification 
with  Lebonah,  but  in  inch  terms  aa  may  imply 
that  be  waa  only  repeating  a  tradition.  Since  then 
It  has  been  passed  and  noticed  by  most  travellers 
t^  thi  Holy  Land  (Rob.  ti.  272 ;  Wilson,  iL  292,  3 ; 
Booar,  3d3 ;  Uialin,  iii.  319,  &c.  &c.).  [G.] 

LE'GAH  (rob :  Anx^ ;  Alex.  AifxoS :  Lecha), 
a  nanM  ■entiooed  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  It.  21  only)  as  one  of  the  descendanU  of 
Sheiah,  the  thuxi  son  of  Judah  by  the  Onaanitess 
Bath-fhna.  The  immediate  progenitor  of  Lecah 
was  Ee.  Many  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy, 
especially  when  the  woi^  **&ther"  is  attached, 
are  towns  (comp.  Eahtemoa,  Keilah,  Mareshah,  &c.) ; 
but  this,  though  probably  the  case  with  Lecah,  is 
not  certain,  beouise  it  b  not  mentioned  again,  either 
B  the  Bibte  or  the  Oikomasticon,  nor  have  any  traces 
3f  it  been  since  discovered.  [G.] 

LEECH.    [Hobse-Leecu,  Appendix  A.] 
LEEKS  (TYH,  chAUir:  rh  wplera^  fiordpfi, 

XAiii,  x^^ff  X^^^f  '  ^«rba,  porrua,  foenum, 
pnitwk\.  The  word  chAtttr,  which  in  Num.  xi.  5 
U  tranJated  le«k$,  occun  twenty  times  in  the  He- 
•xrm  text.  In  1  K.  xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ. 
14,  cxlviL  8,  czxix.  6,  zxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  27,  xl.  6,  7,  8,  xliv.  4,  li.  12,  it  is  rendered 
^nut ;  in  Job  viii.  12,  it  is  rendered  herb;  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  25,  la.  xv.  6,  it  is  erroneously  translated 
4iv ;  in  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  the  A.  V.  has  court  (see 
nnte).  The  word  Ueh  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only 
ID  Num«  xi.  5 ;  it  is  there  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
pMMl  things  of  iilgypt  for  which  the  Israelites  longed 
in  their  journey  through  the  desert,  just  before  the 
iemble  ph^pie  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  *'  the  cucum- 
btn,  and  the  mdoos,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic.**  The  Hebrew  term,  which  properly 
4eDo4c«  yrius,  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  grrcn,***  and  may  therefore  stand  iu  this  passage 
iinr  any  green  ibod,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Ludojf 
and  Maillet  have  conjectured ;  it  would  thus  be 
applied  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use 
the  term  **  greens  ;*  yet  as  the  ch&U/U'  is  nfcntioned 
tb^ethcr  with  onions  and  garlick  in  the  text,  and 
as  the  most  ancient  versions,  Onkelos,  the  LXX., 
■nJ  the  Vulgate,  together  with  the  Syriac  and  the 
Armhie  of  Saadiaa,^  unanimously  understand  leeks 
I  r  the  Hebrew  woni,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our 
own  travlation.  Moreover.  cAd/sIr  would  apply  to 
the  Uek  ^»pro}niately  mough,  bnth  firom  its  green 
oMoor  and  the  grasa-Iike  form  of  the  leaves. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenioui 
interpretation  of  chatsir,  first  proposed  by  Hen^ 
stenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  (Ptctor.  IfibltL 
Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  literal  tiansiatios 


of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr.  Kitto,  *'  among 
the  wonders  In  tha  natural  history  of  Egypt,  it  ii 
mentioned  by  travellers  that  the  coipmon  peopi 
there  eat  with  special  relish  a  kind  of  grass  simitaf 
to  cheer**  Mayer  (Reise  nach Aegyptien,  p.  226) 
says  of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  7H/o- 
nella  foenum  Graecum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Legummosae),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover, 
but  its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  Forsul  meutioni 
the  Trigoiiella  as  being  giown  in  the  gardens  at 
Cairo ;  its  native  name  is  Halbeh  {Flor,  Aegypt, 
p.  81). 


TngoavUa  foeoan-fnemin. 


Sonnini  (  Voyatje,  i.  oTO)  says,  "  In  this  fsrtile 
country,  the  ligyptians  tliemj^lves  eat  the /nra-<;reo 


kM  sbowB  that  this  v« 


tb.^S^ 
'oru  is  id( 


identical  with  nVH, 


vr^Barilji 


He  compares  the  Greek  xVroc,  which 
B«  a  eomrt  (for  cattle) ;  hence,  %pmsUire  ( 


Oesenios  |  hence,  in  an  extended  sense,  grau  or  herhage.    But 
Bcc  the  different  derivation  of  Fiirst. 

^  The  word  employed  hero  i»  still  the  ranie  In 
Egypt  for  leek  (HuMilquiHt,  562). 


M 
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90  largely,  th»t  it  miij  be  propu-lj  called  Uu*  fotd 
•f  mm.  In  tbe  wontii  of  Noyember  tlwy  cry 
*  eit«ti  hiilbtK  for  sale !  *  in  the  sti*eeU  of  the 
town  ;  it  i«  tioi  iip  in  lai-p  biintJiC!!^,  which  the 
tnhnbitruitM  piurchflise  at  a  low  pricey  and  which 
UiKy  eat  with  iucredible  preedinesa  without  any 
kind  of  sensoiiing/' 

Tlie  seedi  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  cnltiTateil 
in  Greet*,  are  oflen  iwed ;  they  are  eiit^n  boik»d  or 
mw,  miierj  with  iKuney.  For%kBi  tnc-Iudes  it  in  th« 
Stnt^ria  Mcdica  of  Kgypi  (^Vtf.  i/ed  KoAir,  p. 
155).  However  plausible  mny  be  this  theory  of 
Heugsftenbi'i-g,  there  dot^  not  ftpjiear  sufiident  rfsisou 
for  ijj^Dortiig  the  old  versiouA,  which  aoem  all  agreed 
tha  the  letk  in  the  plant  denoted  by  chdtdr,  a 
vegetaUi  f^om  the  earliest  tltiies  a  great  fevouriie 
with  the  Kgyptiani,  as  both  a  nourishing  and 
•u^oury  food.  Some  have  object«d  that,  as  the 
^'ffyptian*  held  iJie  ieek^  onion,  kc^  Eonredp  they 
would  abstdu  fiTim  eating  these  vegetables  them- 
lelvefi,  and  would  not  allow  tlje  iRraf'litel  lo  use 
them.'=  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  125)  to  show  that  onions  were  eaten  by 
the  Egyptian  poor,  for  he  says  that  on  one  of  the 
pyrainida  h  shown  aa  inscription^  which  was  ex* 
piained  to  him  by  an  interpreter,  showing  how  much 
DiOilfJ  WAS  s]ieat  in  providing  rcrdtsAet ^  omoM,  and 
ffariiCf  for  the  workmen.  The  priestta  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  the&e  things,  and  Plutarch  (De  Is,  et 
Oair,  ii.  p,  353)  tells  us  tJbe  if^LSons,  The  WeLshman 
revetreucea  hit  leek,  and  weara  one  on  St.  David's 
Day — he  eaU  the  leek  navertbele»;  and  donhtltsai 
tfse  Epyptiani  were  not  over-ecmpudoua  {Scrip, 
fferbai,  p.  230).  The  it'eh  •*  i*  too  well-known  to  need 
desicrijilKnu  Ita  batanical  nanae  16  AUiwn  pot-rfttn  ; 
it  beloiiiji  to  the  order  Liliaoeae*  [W.  H.] 

LEES  ( Q^^Dtr :  rptryfoi :  fa£C€A),  The  Hebrew 
themer  \mxr&  thi^  radical  cense  of  pteservation^  and 
WHS  '\pplied  to  *Mec»"  from  the  custom  of  allowing: 
the  wine  to  it^nnd  on  the  lees  b  order  that  its  colour 
nnd  Ijody  might  be  belter  pre«ei-ved.  Hento  the 
ejEprmsioQ  "  witie  on  tjie  lees/*  ax  meuiing  a  gener- 
ous full-bodied  liquor  (Is,  xxv,  6).  The  wine  in 
thia  »tate  remained,  of  oonrw,  undi:sturbed  in  \U 
caak,  and  becnme  thick  and  syrupy  j  hence  the 
proverb,  "  to  settle  upon  one's  leei, '  to  cjcprest  the 
aloth,  indilJerence,  tuid  gross  stupidity  of  the  un- 
godly (Jer.  xlviii.  11;  2eph.  i.  12).  Before  the 
wine  was  consumed,  it  was  neoesuiry  to  sti-nin  off 
the  te<» ;  such  wine  was  then  tenned  *'  well  reiined  '* 
(I'^.  XIV.  6).  To  drink  the  leea,  or  '*  dregs,'^  was  an 
eipro^ion  for  the  endurance  of  extreme  puniHhnient 
^Fs.  lurv,  8),  [W.  L.  B-] 

LEGION  (Af7««i':  Lsg\o\  the  chief  «ub- 
diviiiion  of  the  Hotnan  army,  containing  about  6000 
intUntry,  with  a  contingent  of  aivalry.  The  term 
does  not  occur  in  tlie  Bible  in  its  pnmary  &en!K?, 
IrMt  appears  to  havo  been  a^Jopted  in  order  to  expi'ess 
nny  lai-jje  number,  with  the  nccemory  idea*  ot\»rder 
and  Bubordioation.     Thus  it  Ia  applied  by  our  Lord 

*  JurenalV  deriiion  of  the  Egyptians  fat  the  Te> 
>  tbcT  paid  to  the  leek  nuij  here  be  quoted  : 

1  et  coepe  nefa*  vioUro  ao  franiBr*?re  mono, 
O  Mnutaa  gentes,  quibus  haec  n&scuntur  in  hortia 
KomiaaJ"— &i^  ¥*.  9. 

Cf.  Plia.  S.  N,  %i%,  6  I  Gekli  Sitroh.  U.  S6S  ;  BUler. 

JIi*roph]fL  pL  fi.  p.  36  ;  IMoae,  U.  4. 

*  ^  L«ek'^  is  ftoni  the  Angio-&iaoa  Uae,  GermaiL 

^tii  a^piitAvlon  of  thi<  lenn  Is  iUaslratwl  bj  the 
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lo  the  angebt  (Mntt.  txxu  bS),  and  in  iM»  i 
;Lt]>wei«  to  the  '*  hmU  "  of  the  Old  Tesfcaoieat  (C 
xxxii.  *i ;  pR.  cxh  i«i.  2).*  it  is,  agxiti  the 
whic^h  the  demoniac  assuroe^^  **  }tW  name  b  LetptQ 
(Aryitfif; ;  for  we  are  many  '*  (Mark  v.  9),  imply* 
ing  the  presence  of  ii  «piint  of  tupedcii  pow  it  in  i^ 
dition  to  siilnirdinate  ones.  [  W,  L.  B,] 

LEHA'Brai  [W'^rh:  Aa$itifii  laabim% 
occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13«  the  luune  of  a  Mis- 
mite  pec^ple  or  tribe,  suppoi^il  to  !«  the  enm^  as 
the  Lubim,  mentioned  in  *evcj^  places  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  mercenaries  or  allies  of  the  Eg^ptianiw 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  tame 
a6  the  KcBU  or  leBU  of  tlie  Egyptian  injscriptiooa, 
and  tlutt  from  them  Libya  and  the  Libynjis  den««l 
their  name.  These  primitive  Libyans  appear,  in  the 
period  at  whid]  they  are  mentioned  in  tiic'^etwo  his- 
torical souitsea,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Meiiptah,  ii.c» 
cir.  1250,  to  that  of  Jeremiah's  notice  of  tbem  bte 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  probably  in  the  caase  «f 
Dauiel\  prophetiadly  to  the  earlier  jwrt  of  the  Eeeobd 
century  u.c,,  to  h^ive  inhabited  tiie  nortbein  pojt  of 
Africa  to  the  west  of  Egy^tt,  though  lattaly  drivm 
from  the  coEUvt  by  the  th-eek  colonists  of  the  Cyiv* 
naica,  as  is  more  fully  *hown  undtT  Lubik.  fhilolo' 
gically,  the  interchange  of  H  as  the  middle  letter  nf 
a  root  into  1  quiescent,  is  frequent,  although  it  isiiD- 
portant  to  remark  that  Gesenius  considav  the  fona 
with  n  to  be  more  oommoti  in  the  later  dialediw 
aa  the  Semitic  hinguagea  are  now  fomid  (21«a, 
art.  n)'  There  seems  however  to  he  strong  Traioo 
for  considering  many  of  these  later  forms  to  be  i^ 
currences  to  primitive  fo»-ms.  Geographically,  tbt 
position  of  the  Lehabtui  in  the  enutnemtion  of  tha 
Mifraites  immediately  before  the  Naphtahim,  su|:* 
gests  that  they  at  tirit  settled  to  the  west  wan]  of 
Egypt,  and  nearer  to  it,  or  not  more  distant  fnooi 
it  thou  the  tiibes  or  peoples  mentioned  before  them. 
[Mjzraim.]  Historically  and  ethw(?logicnl!y,  the 
oounejcton  of  the  ReBU  and  Libyans  i»ith  BgypI 
and  its  {teopte  suggests  their  kindred  oiiein  witJl 
the  EgyptiAiis,    [LuBlM.]    On  ttic!ie  i  '    -      » 

can  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  i  <it 

Lehribim  and  Lubim.  ^  j 

LE'HI  (with  the  def.  artide,  ^H^n,  except  itt 

ver.  14:  Affcf,  in  ver.  9;  Alex.  Atvt;  'Mtarftein 
Lechi,  id  est  nutxilla),  a  place  in  Judah,  probably 
on  the  eontines  of  the  Fhilbtin»'  country^  between 
it  fU^i  the  cliflT  Etam;  the  scene  of  Soiruoii**  well- 
known  eJTploit  with  the  jawbone  ( Jttdg,  xr.  9,  t«, 
19).  It  contained  an  eminence — Ramath-lehi,  and  a 
spring  of  great  uid  lasting  repute — En  hak-kore. 

VVhether  the  name  existed  before  the  erpknt  m 
the  exploit  originated  the  name  cannot  nvw  be  di^ 
termined  from  the  narrative,*  On  the  one  hand,  in 
vera,  9  and  19,  Lehi  is  named  a»  if  existing  l^fnire 
this  occurrence,  while  on  the  other  tlie  play  of  the 
story  and  the  stfltement  of  the  bestowal  uf  the  namt 
{i^ainalh-U'ihi  look  u&  if  the  reverse  were  lutoulal. 
The  analogy  of  siiriilar  immes  in  other  countries^  it 


BaWiiii'.»l  usage  of  f\^l^  as  =  "  leader,  ehitf" 
(Bnztori;  Le^.  TaJm.  p.  1133). 

*  It  Is  onuauslljr  foli  or  play*  and  patqaoanaatic  tmn. 
Thus  ^rh  fiisnmm  a  Jaw,  and  «r6  ts  tiw  anna  of  tbs 

K»  t    I^Dn  la  both  a  b<^.•s  oud  a  heaiv  kt, 

b  Comiiorc'  ihF<  MmurwhM  psmtlel  ctt»  of  Dno^m^ 
and  DuDMuoor,  %vblcb»  in  lb«  IocaI  u^dltkNia,  ikMiw  Iteir 
mes  from  an  exploit  of  Uuy  of  Watwl^ 
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k  ciTour  of  ite  hariog  akted  preriously.  Ereii  | 
mkmM  M  ft  Hebireir  word,  **  Lechi  '*  has  jwother  | 
mtvuing  beiidei  a  jawbone ;  and  after  all  there  is 
thnnigfaout  a  difference  between  the  tw9  words, 
which,  though  slight  to  our  ears,  would  be  much 
more  marked  to  those  of  a  Hebrew,  and  which  so 
br  betimrt  the  aooommodation.* 

A  similar  dtsorepancj  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai-roi, 
az»l  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  names  in  the 
onpoal  (Oesiv.  Thes.  175  6),  has  led  to  the  suppo- 
iition  that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi.  But  the 
lituations  do  not  suit.  The  well  LAhai-roi  was  below 
Kadesh,  rery  far  from  the  locality  to  wiuch  Samson's 
sdTCDtures  seem  to  hare  htta  oonHued.  The  same 
oon«deratioD  would  also  appear  fatal  to  the  identi- 
tiiatioo  proposed  by  M.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  343) 
at  Ttii  a^LekMyth,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pales- 
^ne,  only  four  miles  above  Beersheba,  a  distance  to 
m\ikh  we  have  no  authority  for  believing  that 
cither  Samson's  achievements  or  the  possessions  of 
the  Philistines  (at  least  in  those  days)  extended. 
\*  far  as  the  name  goes,  a  more  feasible  suggestion 
would  be  Beit'LMt/ek,  a  village  on  the  northern 
ftlfpes  of  the  great  Wttdy  Suleiman,  about  two  miles 
farl'iw  the  upper  Beth-horon  (see  Tobler,  3tie  Wan- 
dervkj).  Here  is  a  position  at  once  on  the  borders 
of  both  Jiidah  and  the  Philistines,  and  within  rea- 
sonable proximity  to  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and 
ether  pUoes  familiar  to  the  history  of  the  great 
I^snite  hero.  On  this,  however,  we  must  await 
farther  Investigation ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  should 
i»t  be  overlooked  that  there  are  reasons  for  placing 
the  cliff  Etam — which  seems  to  have  been  near  Lehi 
—in  the  nei^bonrfaood  of  Bethlehem.      [Etam, 

THE  BOCK.] 

The  spring  of  En  hak-kore  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
iKpHi^.  J*aulae,  §14)  in  such  terms  as  to  implj 
that  it  was  then  known,  and  that  it  was  near 
MorsKthi,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
which  he  elsewhere  (Onom.  s.  v. ;  Pre/,  ad  Mich.) 
m^ittioitf  as  east  of  Eleutheropolis  {Beit  Jibrtn). 

L^  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 — 
the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  the  Phi- 
listines hardly  less  disahirous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  word**  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *•  into  a  troop," 
by  alteration  of  the  rowel-points  becomes  "  to  Lehi." 
vhlch  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appropriate 
seote.  This  reading  tirst  appears  in  Joscphus  {Ant. 
ni.  12,  §4),  who  gives  it  **  a  place  called  Siagona  " 
—the  jaw — the  word  whidi  he  employs  in  the  story 
•i'  .Seuna4>n  {Ant.  v.  d,  §9).  It  is  ako  given  in  the 
Ccnipluteoaian*  LXX.,  sjid  among  modern  inter- 
f.-H^r»  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  2,  ch.  13),  Kennicott 
\lvaert,  140),  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibcl  fOr  Un- 
$f>Krt.),  Ewald  {Geschichte,  iU.  lBO,note).  [G.] 

LEM  U£L  C^WdS  and  hvhth :  Lamuei),  the 
time  of  an  unknown*  king  to  wKoro  his  mother 
•d>iressed  the  prudential  maxims  contained  in  Prov. 
nil.  1-9.  The  venion  of  this  chapter  in  the  LXX. 
kft  so  ol»rure  that  it  b  ditHcult  to  discover  what 
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text  they  could  have  had  before  them.  In  the  r«ii« 
derittg  of  Lemuel  by  iirh  9coD,  in  Prov.  xxx  i.  t j 
le  traoes  of  the  original  are  discernible,  but  in 
ver.  4  it  is  entirely  lost.  The  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  stranc;e  tale  how  that  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kmds, 
and  passed  the  night  awake.  On  the  morrow  he 
slept  till  the  foui-th  hour,  with  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  beneath  his  pillow,  when  his  mother  en- 
tered and  upbraided  him  in  the  words  of  Prov. 
xxxi.  2-9.  Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  etymology 
from  the  Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  the  same  as  Heze- 
kiah.  Hitzig  and  others  regard  him  as  king  or 
chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  I*pov.  xxx.  [See  Jakeu.] 
According  to  this  view  mosMl  (A.  V.  *'  the  pro- 
phecy") is  Maasa  in  Arabia;  a  region  mentioned 
twice  in  close  connexion  with  Dumah,  and  peo]ded 
bv  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  In  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  a  roving  band  of  Simeonites  drove  out  the 
Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their 
stead  (1  Chr.  iv.  38-43),  and  from  these  exiles  ot 
Israelitish  origin  Hitzig  conjectures  that  Lemuel 
and  Agur  were  descended,  the  former  having  been 
bom  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  name 
Lemuel  is  an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  firstpbom 
of  Simeon  {Die  Spruche  Sahmo*8,  p.  3 10-3 14).  But 
it  is  more  probable,  as  Eichhom  and  Ewald  suggest, 
that  Lemuel  is  a  poetical  appellation,  selected  by 
the  author  of  these  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  a 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  striking  form 
the  lessons  which  they  conveyed.  Signifying  aa  it 
does  **  to  God,"  t.  e.  dedicated  or  devoted  to  God, 
like  the  similar  word  Lael,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  sense  of  the  pas::sgs,  which  contains  the 
portraiture  of  a  virtuous  and  righteous  king,  and 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  proverbial  utera- 
ture  of  the  Hebrews.  [W.  A.  W.] 

L£NTILES(D'^J(,  d^dfAlm:  faK6s:  lens). 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  ia 
correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which 
occurs  in  the  four  following  passages : — Gen.  xxv. 
34,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  and  Ex.  iv.  9 ' 
from  which  last  we  learn  that  in  times  of  scarcity 
leu  tiles  were  sometimes  used  in  making  bread.  There 
are  three  or  four  kinds  of  lentiles,  all  of  which  are 
still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  grown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Noilh  Africa :  the  red  lentile  is  still  a  favourite 
article  of  food  in  the  East;  it  is  a  small  kind,  the 
seeds  of  which  atler  being  decorticated,  are  com- 
monly sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  The  modem 
Arabic  name  of  this  plant  is  identical  with  the  He* 
brew  ;  it  is  known  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c., 
by  the  name  'Adas,  as  wc  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  sevei-al  travellei-s.*  When  Dr.  Robinson  was 
staying  at   the  castle  of  *AkaUih,  he  partook  of 


<  *r7=-Lechl,  Is  the  name  of  the  place  In  vers.  9, 14, 19. 
K  J  i=  Rsantb-Lehi.  ver.  17 :.  whereas  L'cfal.  *n^.  is  the 
wxd  M  jjvbone.  In  \-er.  19  the  words  "In  tiie  Jaw " 
A^ld  br  -  Ic  l/eh< :"  the  orlRlnal  U  *np3.  exactly  as  in 
*;  Tm<  *rP3'  ■•  ^  !*•    Stet  Milton.  Saiu.  Ag^  line  582. 

•  nVlS.  ^  tf  n*n.  from  the  root  »n  (G«en.  net 
^  era).  la  thN  sMwe  the  wonl  verr  rarely  occurs  (»oo 
4  V   «r  fk  IzvttL  10.30;  Uu  v.  19)     \\  Hsewliere  hat 


the  sense  of  "  llvinj;,"  and  thence  of  wild  animals,  which 
Is  adopt^rd  by  the  LXX.  in  this  place,  as  remarked  above. 
In  ver.  13  it  is  again  rendered  "  troop."  In  the  parallel 
narrative  of  1  Chnmicles  (xL  16),  the  word  njriD.  a 
"  camp,"  is  substituted. 

■  The  Vatican  and  Alex.  MSS.  read  €t«  9npia  (^H)-  « 
if  the  lliilistines  had  ounie  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

•  Soo  also  Catafago's  Arabic  Dictionary,  *•  Lentiles,' 
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kfltilet,  which  ht  «y»  he  "  found  ftry  pftUUbl* 
iDd  oofild  well  coomtvt;  that  to  a  w«ary  hunter, 
€dnt  with  hunger,  thej  wouM  be  quite  a  dainty  " 


(^1^.  Res.  1.  246).  Dr.  Khio  also  sars  that  he  hxs 
often  partake))  of  ltd  pottKge,  prepared  by  a^ei'tliiiig 
the  leutiles  in  wattir,  aod  then  adding  a  little  suH^ 
to  give  t}iem  a  flavour  j  and  tliat  he  found  it  better 
food  tbau  A  stranger  would  imairine;  **  the  mess." 
he  adds,  "  had  the  redness  which  gained  for  It  the 
nameof  oJcrm  **  {Hct.  Bib.,  fien.  xxr.  30,34).  Fiom 
Sminiai  we  Itsam  that  lentile  biiead  u  still  cat«n  by 
the  poor  of  Kcrypt,  eren  aa  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Eieltiel ;  in<le<»d,  thiit  towards  the  catamcts  of  the 
2^de  theie  is  scarce  any  other  bi-ead  in  use,  bccaiLse 
zom  is  very  n^re;  the  people  generally  add  a  little 
hAitey  in  making  their  bt-eod  of  leutiles,  which  **  a 
by  no  m4^n«  Ixid^  tliough  heavy  **  (Sunnint*»  IhtvtU, 
ilMuter'H  ti-anjJ.  iii.  2dS).  Shaw  and  Ruatell  bear 
Kitnitar  lentiinony. 
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of  a  mosque  there  a  dally  »upply  of  lentil*  wonxt  1« 
travellers,  and  poor  inhaMtant*  (D'Arrietix,  JTr^vw 
\'u  237). 

The  lentile,  Ern$m  iW«,  is  much  oaeJ  with  otbif 
pube  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  during  Lent ;  and 
fomt  say  that  frotn  henoe  the  treason  derirea  it»  nadi. 
It  i&  occasionally  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  ai 
('i>iider  tor  cattle ;  it  ii  also  iiDportod  troiD  Aleundm. 
From  the  quantity  of  gluten  the  ripe  seed*  contnia 
they  muJt  he  highly  outritioufl,  thoogh  they  hatt 
the  character  of  being  heating  if  takeo  in  laip 
quantitiefi.  In  Egypt  the  haulm  ii  uaatl  for  packdtig* 
The  lentile  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lefftou^ 
nome.  [W.  H.] 

LEOPABD  n&>,  ndmtr:  wdp9aXts ;  panfici) 

la  invariably  given  by  the  A.  V.  aa  the  tranalataoB 
of  the  Hebrew  word,*  which  occurs  in  the  Bttcn 
following  paasages, — Is.  zi.  6  ;  Jer.  t.  6,  xiil.  23; 
Dan.  Til.  6 ;  Moa.  xiit.  7  ;  Cant.  Iv.  8  ;  Hab.  L  8. 
Leopard  occurs  also  in  Eeduf.  xxvfii.  23,  and  Hd 
Rev.  liii.  2.  The  swifbieis  of  thia  animal^  to  wbicb 
Habakkuk  compares  the  Chaldaean  hones,  and  ta 
which  I^iel  alludes  in  the  winf:ed  leopard*  the 
emblem  in  hiii  visiou  of  Alexnuder**  n«pid  oottquevta, 
is  well  known :  ao  great  b  the  flerihility  of  ita  body, 
that  it  is  able  to  take  ■urpHsinc;  leaps,  to  climb  trcc^ 
or  to  crawl  snake-like  uptHi  the  ground.  Jesimiall 
and  Hosea  olludi'  to  the  insidious  habit  ofthb  aniniaL 
which  Is  abuiidtuiUy  cunliitned  by  the  obsenratioBi 


•_» 


|Lflic<«i(W{IUi«&>. 

The  Arabs  have  a  tnulition  that  Hebron  is  tiis 
■pot  where  Elsau  told  his  birthright,  and  in  memory 
ol*  this  erent  tlie  dervises  diatrihitte  fjt»m  the  kitchen 

•  The  word  ip3  meana  «*«potted"  (tee  the  derl- 
ratiana  of  Far*t  and  Geaeaius).  The  same  word  for 
"  kopanl  **  uecura  in  all  the  cofnat*  kmgiu|^.    The 


LiijirJ  {Lmfmiwi  wmmi) 


of  tmvellers ,  the  leopard  will  take  up  ita  pocitioo  It 
tome  fpot  near  a  rtUajge,  and  watch  for  totne  &tocii^ 
able  oppoilunity  for  plunder.  From  the  pacasgi 
0f  Canticles,  quoted  above*  we  learn  that  the  billy 
muges  of  Lebanon  were  in  ancient  times  frequented 
by  these  aniniak,»  and  it  is  now  not  uncsommomly 
seen  in  and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  soutbtfra 
maritime  mouutains  of  Syria  ^  (Kitlo,  bote  on 
Ctmi,  iv.  8),  Burckhiurdt  moitioiis  that  leopanb 
have  sometimes  been  killed  in  **  the  low  and  rooky 
chain  of  the  nichel  mountain/'  but  he  G«Ua  ^en 
oanoes  (Borck.  Sijria^  p.  132),  In  another  posaigf 
(p.  ^'Sb)  he  says,  **  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Mtiont 
Tabor  are  wild  Lonre  and  ounces.*'  Mariti  savs  ttiat 
the  **  grottoes  at  Kedron  cannot  be  ent^«ii  al  mil 
seasons  without  danger,  for  ifl  the  middle  of  noBBir 
it  is  frequented  hy  timers,  wh<t  t^*--^  i  ;<  k.^  ^^  |j^m, 
the  heat '(Mariti',  rAir.Vtx^,  g).     fiy 

fi/er#  he  undoubtedly  meaiyt  U:  ^  the  ii|^ 

does  not  occur  ia   Palestine.      Uuder  the 


modern  Arabic  la  identical,  tboyj^h  tliia  name  t»  also 
■pplicd  to  the  tiger;  but  pertiaps  **«!»«►••  «b4 
*'  le<Jt)anl  **  are  sjnonrmoui  in  those  oooBtries  wImn 
the  tort  0  or  aniinnl  it  not  found. 

*  Belli.nlrarah,  Nlmrah,  the  water*  of  Kimrim, 
poiriblf  derive  their  name*  flrom  Mmm  (Bocbarw 
irwr^7£.  iL  TQ7,  ed.  BoaBsmOJ'.). 
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*  fpoitcd,"  it  is  not  impro- 
hdUc  that  •DoChcr  aninial,  namelj  the  cheetah 
{Gneparda  jubata),  maybe  iDcloded;  which  is 
tamed  bj  the  Mahometans  of  Sjrria,  who  employ 
it  in  hunting  the  gaxelle.  These  animals  are 
rrpreaented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  they 
w«re  duued  as  an  amusement  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  were  worn  by  the  priests  during  their 
cereroonies,  or  they  were  hunted  as  enemies  of  the 
&rmyanl  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ch.  viii.  20). 
Sir  G.  WilidnsoD  abo  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  b  no  appearance  of  the  leopard  (cheetah), 
bar  Jig  Keen  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase, 
a.  the  monuments  of  Egypt  ;<^  nor  is  it  now  used 
ly  ary  of  the  African  races  for  hunting.  The 
■atjres  of  Africa  seem  in  some  way  to  connect 
the  Uopanl  skm  with  the  idea  of  royalty,  and  to 
laok  upon  it  as  port  of  the  insignia  of  majesty 
O^'ood's  Nat,  But,  u  160).  The  leopard  {Leo- 
parduj  varius)  belongs  to  the  fiunily  Felidae,  sub- 
arder  Dijitvfradae^  order  Camivora.  The  panther 
is  now  considered  to  be  only  a  rariety  of  the  same 
■kimal.  [W.  H.] 

LEPER,  LEPROSY.  The  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  climates,  but  especially  the  rainless  atroos- 
fhere  of  the  former,  are  very  prolific  in  skin-dis- 
aaws;  including,  in  an  exaggerated  foim,  some 
which  art  common  in  the  cooler  r^ras  of  western 
Europe.  The  heat  and  drought  anting  for  long 
periods  upno  the  skin,  and  the  exposure  of  a  large 
surface  of  the  latter  to  their  influence,  combine  to 
pr«di>po«e  it  to  such  affections.  Even  the  modified 
tisrsM  known  to  our  wertern  hospitals  show  a  per 
plexiog  variety,  ami  at  times  a  wide  departure  from 
the  best^EOown  and  recorded  types;  much  more 
Chen  may  wf  eipect  departure  from  any  routine  of 
symptoma  amidst  the  &tal  fecundity  of  the  Levant 
in  this  daas  af  disorders  (Good's  Suidy  of  Medicine ^ 
mL  ir.  ».  445.  Jbc  cd.  4th\  It  seems  likely  that 
diseaaes  also  teod  to  exnanst  their  old  types,  and  lo 
mapptar  nnder  new  modifications.  [Medicine.] 
TUs  special  regiai,  however,  exhibiting  in  wide  va- 
riety that  class  of  maladies  which  disfigures  the 
■eraoo  and  makes  the  presence  horrible  to  the  be- 
h^iier,  it  is  no  wonder  that  notice  was  early  drawn 
U  their  more  popular  symptoms.  The  Greek  ima- 
gimtion  dwelt  on  them  as  the  proper  scourge  of  an 
eifoded  deity,  and  perhaps  foreign  forms  of  disease 
mar  be  implied  by  the  expressions  used  (Aeschyl. 
C'jeph.  271,  kc.\  or  such  as  an  intercourse  with 
Fcrua  and  Egypt  woold  introduce  to  the  Greeks. 
But,  whatever  the  variety  of  form,  there  seems 
atnmg  genend  testimony  to  the  cause  of  all  alike, 
as  bcinc  to  be  sought  in  hard  Ubour  in  a  heated 
atsMsphere,  amongst  dry  or  powdery  substances, 
ivodei-ing  the  proper  care  of  the  skin  difficult  or 
^ipoa^iUe.  This  wod;l  be  aggravated  by  unwhole- 
oooie  •r  innutritious  diet,  want  of  personal  clean- 
knew,  of  dean  garments,  kc     Thus  a  "baker's** 
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«  The  laapard  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India 
Ufcr«r-i«ty,  ••  trce-tiger.**  In  Africa  aim  •<  tiger" 
Is  appOed  to  the  *'  leopard,"  the  former  animal  not 
csMSiDir  thare. 

*  The  lioD  was  always  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
isr  the  jmrpom  of  the  chase.  See  Diodor.  i.  48  ;  and 
VilkiBsoD,  Ane.  S^fp.  ch.  viii.  17. 

•  The  ose  of  the  word  y33,  in  association  with  th^ 
pispn  term,  nP'lV,  marks  the  ontward  appearance 
ra  the  ehkf  test  of  the  malady.  For  y^p  means 
*a  htow**  or  "toaeh,**  and  is  etymologicall'y  repre- 
•aisd  by  pimfm,  oar  "  plague." 

■  Tke  mw  tsah  of  ziii.  10  migki  be  diMOTered  m 


and  a  **  brickUyer^s  itch,"  are  raumled  by  the 
faculty  (Bateman,  On  Skin  Diaeaaes,  Psonatiti 
Good's  Study  of  Med,,  ib.  p.  459  and  484).* 

The  predominant  and  characteristic  form  of  leprosy 
in  Scripture  is  a  white  variety,  covering  either  tht 
entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of  its  surtace ;  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  lepra  Mosaica,  Such 
were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Naaman,  and 
Gehaxi  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1,  27; 
comp.  Lev.  xiii.  13).  But,  remarkably  enough,  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  ziii., 
xiv),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole  sur-> 
fiice,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  •*  clean  "  (xiii.  12, 
13,  16,  17).  The  first  question  which  occurs  as 
we  rend  the  entire  passage  is,  have  we  any  right  to 
assume  one  di^^ease  as  spoken  of  throughout?  or  ra- 
ther— for  the  point  of  view  in  the  whole  passage  ia 
ceremonial,  not  medical— is  not  a  register  of  ceitain 
symptoms,  markiD^;  the  afflicted  person  as  uud«*r  a 
Divine  judgment,  all  that  is  meant,  without  raising 
the  question  of  a  plurality  of  diseases  ?  But  beyond 
this  preliminary  question,  and  supposing  the  symp- 
toms ascertained,  there  ai-e  circumstances  which, 
duly  weighed,  will  prevent  our  expecting  the  iden- 
tity  of  tliese  with  modem  symptoms  in  the  same 
class  of  maladies.  The  Egyptian  bondage,  with  its 
studied  degradations  and  privations,  and  especially 
the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an  Egyptian  sun,  must 
have  had  a  frightful  tendency  to  generate  this  class  of 
disorders;  hence  Manetho  (Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  i.  26) 
asserts  that  the  Egyptians  drove  out  the  Israelites  as 
infected  with  leprosy — a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  **  plagues  *'  of  Egypt,  yet 
probably  also  containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden 
and  total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of 
life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves  may  possibly  have  had  a  fuiiher 
tendency  to  skin-disoitiers,  and  novel  and  severe  re- 
pressive measures  may  have  been  required  in  the 
dc^rt-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public  health,  or 
to  allny  the  }«nic  of  infection.  Hence  it  u  noRidble 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  ol  symp- 
toms may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  foitn,  which  had  pre- 
existed, may  alone  have  ordinarily  continued  in  a  later 
age.  But  it  is  observable  that,  amongst  these  Levitical 
symptoms,  the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of  the  surface, 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  expression 
in  the  Hebrew  text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle.^  The  principal  morbid  features  are  a  rising  oi 
swelling,*  a  scab  or  baldness,'  and  a  bright  or  white  * 
spot  (xiii.  2).  [Baldness.]  But  especially  a 
white  swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of  the  hair 
of  the  part  fiom  the  natural  black  to  white  or  yellow 
(3,  10,  4,  20,  25,  30).  or  an  appearance  of  a  taint 
going  **  deeper  than  the  skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh" 
appearing  in  the  swelling  (10, 14, 15),  were  critical 
signs  of  pollution.  The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  ^ 
bright  spot,  was  remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtful  (4,  * 

this  way,  or  by  the  skin  merely  cracking,  an  abscess 
I  fonning,  or  the  like.  Or — what  is  more  probable^ 
I  **  raw  fleflh  "  means  granulations  fonning  on  patches 

where  the  surface  had   become  excoriated.     Thena 

granulations  would  form  into  a  fUugous  flesh  which 

might  be  aptly  called  "  raw  flesh." 

•  riNb. 

*  nnep,  nnSpp.  Cesenlus,  #.».,  says,  "strictly a 
bald  place  on  the  head  occasioned  by  the  Bcab  or  itch.** 

•  ri^na.  The  roct  appears  to  be  ^t\2*  which  m 
Chald.'and  Arab,  means  "  to  ne  white,  r-  tbiAin«** 
((irncn.  A.  v.). 
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St  26,  31  )f  and  foi  a  secniKl  ftneK  pi<H<Nlt  if  it  but 
not  yet  yrourniLoed  (5>,  IT  it  ilivn  apr&ui  (7,  22« 
27,  35),  it  wjvs  dw'itlwl  as  jwlUitiiig*  But  if'  after 
iJie  secoud  [wricid  of  quarantine  tho  tracu  died  awiiy  ' 
and  showeifJi  no  Kyniptom  of  sjjreadi^ig,  it  was  a  mere 
•cob,  aud  he  wms  a<!judged  dewn  (6,  23,  34).  This 
teudfucy  to  ipn^  seems  e^^pociidiy  to  hare  been 
relied  en.  A  spot  mo>t  inniocent  in  all  othej- 
ftli<v;tA»  if  it  "spread  miic)i  abroad,"  was*  uric' 
wheiT£i3,  us  bflnic  reuiaiked,  the  mati  m 
overspread  witli  the  evil  that  it  coiihl  fiud 
fftiiher  raiigi!,  waa  oo  the  contrary  **  clean  "  (1 2/ 
13).  llieitf  two  opposite  ciiteria  seem  to  show] 
that  whiljit  the  dtscase  manifested  activity,  the  M tiNii<! 
lAW  imputed  pollution  to  aiid  iraprisel  sf*gix^c?itJoij  on 
the  &uoei%r,  but  tliat  the  point  ut  which  it  miijht  be 
viewed  a.4  harin^  run  it^  course  was  t!ic  sigijiU  tor  hi* 
remJmtssJion  tooommunioa.  The  question  then  ai  ise^s, 
supposing  cotitngiot]  were  diieftdiMi«  and  the  suiJ'erer  on 
tJuit  acooimt  Kui^pendwl  fram  human  lociety,  would 
not  one  who  allUred  the  whole  area  of  hii  body  as  a 
means  of  pmpagating  the  p««t  be  more  shunned 
than  the  partijdly  afl]ict«d  ?  ThU  loads  ut  to  i-efpird 
the  diiM^^  in  it^  sacred  character.  The  Hebrew  wnn 
.>m)nded  on  every  fide,  even  on  that  of  di^ea^se^  that 
he  waa  of  Go«i's  peculiar  people,  Ihn  time,  hh  food 
and  raiment,  his  Imir  and  beai'd,  hia  field  and  fruit- 
twse,  all  were  toncljed  by  tJie  linger  of  c-^remouiu] ; 
nor  waa  his  bodt'y  ooudition  exempt.  Disea&e  it^lf 
luid  its  flucrcd  nJatiom^  lu^bitmrily  im[>06ed.  Cei' 
tainly  oontAgioD  need  not  be  the  Ijasis  of  our  view^ 
in  tracing  these  rdations.  In  the  coiitnct  of  a  desid 
body  there  wai  no  notion  of  conti\g;ioti,  for  the  body 
the  moment  life  was  extinct  wtis  m  much  Ofreroo- 
nially  unclean  as  in  a  alate  of  decny.  Many  of 
the  unclean  of  beasts,  &c.,  aie  as  wholesome  as  the 
clean.  Why  thcij.  in  lepro<y  mu5t  we  hnve  recoume 
to  a  theory  of  contagion  ?  To  chemh  an  undefined 
horror  in  the  mind  was  primp  tlie  pnmary  object ; 
•uch  horror,  however,  always  tends  to  some  detiiiite 
dread,  in  this  case  most  aitumlly  to  the  dreaul  of 
contagiou.  Thos  religious  awn  would  ally  itself 
witli  niid  res*  upon  a  lower  motive^  and  tliei^e 
woidd  tlms  be  a  motive  to  weigh  with  carnal  and 
spiritual  natures  alike.  It  would  prhnps  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  unclean ness  was  imputed, 
rather  to  inspire  the  dread  of  contagion,  than  in  order 
to  check  confauniojitlon  as  an  actual  prociss.  Thus 
thin  dis«««c  was  a  Uring  pkjipije  set  iu  the  man  by  the 
finger  of  God  whilst  it  showed  Its  life  by  activity — 
by  **  spreading;"  but  when  no  i»o«  showing  sjs^ns 
of  life,  it  lost  it«  diAracter  as  a  curse  from  Him. 
Such  as  di'saukd  contagion — and  the  immense  m:i- 
joiity  in  every  country  have  an  exaggerated  ahum 
of  it — would  fo^i  on  tJie  safe  side  through  tJie  Levi- 
liovl  ordinance ;  if  any  did  not  fear,  iJie  loatlisome- 
neste  of  the  nspi-c't  of  the  malady  would  pi^vent 
them  from  wi«hintr  Ia  infringe  the  ordinance, 

Ititnoto  inter  into  the  question  whe- 

ther the  oc»i  I,  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 

more  vexed  4.j ,_..,. j^ithology  than  how  to  fu  a 

tiUe  of  contagkiusoeaa ;  but  whatever  waa  currently 
believed,  unletf  opposed  to  morale  or  humanity,  would 
hare  been  a  sutfideut  basis  for  the  lawgiver  on  thii^ 
EiLbject,  The  panic  of  infection  is  often  as  distress^ 
Inif,  or  rather  far  more  so,  in  p^iportiou  as  it  i^  iar 


Tbo  word  tn  *hc  Uch,  Ir  flH^t  wliich  means  to 
b^imlih  3T  twie  wway  ;  hrnee  I  lie  A.  V.  hardly  con- 
teje  ttwf  SKUi^  «4cq<iiilrly  by  "  be  Miincvbii  'lark.** 
Pifliapiii  tlie  ex|irfMi»lu»ji  ol  Jlipptieriuos,  wiio  spc^k* 
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more  widtJy  difi^isoU  than  actual  di^^etm.  X** 
irhhI  sre  eicljde  jtopiiUr  n'»tions  so  Jaj'  jis  they  la 
not  conflict  with  hii^fher  vi»'ws,  of  the  Mo&iieVjtN 
noray,  A  degi-ce  of  dL'feieucc  to  them  is  pefhof* 
appnrent  in  the  sp»»clal  reference  tn  the  **  h«nl  ""  Mm 
**  heiupti  "  (IS  the  seat  of  some  funn  of  |)ollnting  di»» 
order.  The  sanctity  and  honour  attikchttig  to  tht 
htwland  beard  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  3,  4,  5  ;  f«e  abu  Uf^Afcli) 
made  a  scab  thereon  seem  a  heinous  distigui-ein^nt, 
find  even  baldue^,  though  nut  unclertn^  yet  wtt*  un- 
uiuftl  aud  psovoked  reproach  (2  K.  ii.  '2i)^  suA 
when  a  diiieas<$J  appesuuiice  aroiie  **  out  of  a  Uild- 
ness  "  even  witltout  **  dpreadiitg  ahnvv!,*'  it  was  at 
once  adjudged  **  unclean/'  On  the  »  hol%  thoojHl 
we  decline  to  rest  leprous  dpliU:'mi'nt  mcifly  on  po- 
puhr  notions  of  nblion'ence,  drratl  of  cnutflgtnn, 
and  the  like,  yet  a  deference  to  lliom  mar  l*c  .-kI- 
mitted  to  huve  been  shown,  especially  at  tlie  limf* 
when  tlie  people  were,  from  previous  habit  and 
a^fcsooiations,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  actuid  Kxodtu, 
most  strongly  imbued  with  the  scrupulous  purity 
and  refined  cerentonial  example  of  the  Egyptians  on 
these  subjects. 

To  trace  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded, is  a  simple  taik,  if  we  kt^p  mrrrlv  to  iha 
tejct  of  Leriticus,  aiid  do  not  in     '  ~ 

deliuitions  in  the  brcmd  aud  nii 
early  period.     It  appears  that  in  a  umv  tuc  l^t 
mt'otion^l  ap}}darances  but  any  o|^ieii  sore    whii 
eiEpo«ied  raw  llefth  was  to  bt  judged  bv  its  cJTec 
on   Uie  hair,  by  its  bein^  iu  sight  lower  thiin  th<r 
sJiin,  by  it*  t«ndency  to  spread  ;  and  that  any*^^*»  nf 
these  symptoms  would  argue  itncUtauneiBft.    I 
alcK)  tluit  from  a  boil  and  from  the  eili^-ta  ttin 
similar  diyeiwe  might  be  develofied.     Nor  d- 
deni  pflthology  lend  us  to  doubt  that,  givi  m 
stitutionnl  tendency,  such  canned  uf  intlan- 
mny  reieult  iu  various  di«oi  ders  of  tlie  skin  or  t 
Cicatrices  .ifller  bums  are  known  AnmetiincA  t 
a  peculiar  tuberoulated  at  , 
raised  above  the  lex'el  of  t :  <r 

keloid  tumour — wliich,  ho\\ .  v  - , 

dependcutly  of  a  bum. 

The  language  into  which  the  LX^  I 

the  simple  phrasea  of  the  Hebr»?\v 
of  a  later  school  of  medicine, 
quaintance  with  the  tern n"  * 
This  has  given  a  hint,  on  u 
to  reconcile  early  Bibl icnJ 
of  later  observation,  I>r.  Mason  *  > 
pnolessjonal  expounders  of  lf'pi\<  i 

a  iiompamtivc  table  of  parallel  tejins.^ 

It  is  clear  then  Unit  the  leproey  i>i'  Lev.  jmi„  xir. 
melons  any  severe  diaeaM  tpraidirr  '  "  *'"  -"-''-'  ^* 
the  body  in  the  way  deacfibed,  ^ 
affpeci,  or  so  genemlly  aimpsd'^i 
public  feeling  called  for  separation.  Mo  UouU  s^<Ji 
diseases  as  srphihs.  defihanfiasis,  cmncer,  and  all 
others  which  not  merely  have  their  *e»it  in  thf  skin, 
but  which  ini'nde  and  disoy^miyt  the  nnderlyiag 
and  deeper-«c:ited  tissues,  would  have  been 
LevitinLlly  as  **  lupi-osy,'*  had  tboy  been  so 
rally  prevalent  as  to  require  notice. 

It  is  now   undoubteil  tiiat  the    "  ' 
modem  Syda,  and  which  \in&  s  wide  i». 
Cijeece,  ana  Norway,  is  tiie  Ekpfvmtm.',-^  '.*> 


tions  one  umbrof  tint  Hit,  may  have  led  ooT  trvmlLMoit 
t(i  endeavour  In  ttul  t<qttivaknta  for  then   Is  Uw 
IlebTVw. 
t  ThuH  we  hnvo  In  Kitto'H  C^Mnpatdm  ^  MUi^ 


»f  i  it4*>m  Mm  *if  kqirofT,  nnd  ort^ctnu*,  wL->  \iwn-  |  Li/fratHrr  tUe  foUowfng  table,  bi*«H*J  tiiiiArf  otly  fo  s 
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THt  knJbkn  phjncians  ]jerhap6  caused  the 
of  tenna,  who,  when  they  translated  the 
Greek  of  Hippocratea,  rendered  hia  elepliantiaaiR  bf 
Icprcaj,  thore  heins  another  disease  to  which  they 
fare  a  name  derired  from  the  elephant,  and  which 
ii  now  known  aa  Elephantiasis  Arabum, — the  '<6ar- 
badoes  leg.*'  *«  Boacnemia  Tropica."  The  Ele- 
phantiatii  Oraeconan  ia  said  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  cnuaden  into  the  various  countries  of 
W««tem  and  Northern  Europe.  Thus  an  article 
on  **  Leprosy,**  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Jan.  I860, 
vol.  iii.  3,  p.  164,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Welist«r,  describes 
what  is  evidently  this  disease.  Thus  Michaelis 
(Smith's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  Art.  ocx.) 
sp'aks  of  what  he  calls  lepra  Arabnm,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  plainly  elephantisiac.  For  a  dis- 
codooa  of  the  question  whether  .this  disease  was 
known  in  the  early  Biblical  period,  see  Medicine. 
It  certainly  was  not  that  distinctive  white  leprosy  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  do  any  of  the  do- 
wn bed  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephan- 
l  tiaMs.  '•  White  as  snow  "  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be 
I  as  inapplicable  to  dephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of 
[  this  modern  so-called  **  leprosy  "  are  wanting  m  the 
Mosaic  description — the  transformation  of  the  fea- 
tures to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  corrosion  of 
the  joints,  so  that  the  Hngers  drop  piecemeal,  from 

which  the  Arabic  name,  ^Jj^,^,  Judhdm,  i.  e. 

mntiUtioD,  sems  derived.^   Tet  before  we  dismiss 

the  question  of  the  affinity  of  this  disease  with  Mosaic 

MprMy,  adcsiariplioo  of  Kayer's  {Traiti  Thdariqfte, 

.  ^c  Jes  Maladits  ds  la  Peau,  s.  v.  Elephantiasis)  is 

I  w«vth  quoting.     He  mentions  ttro  characteristic  spe- 

;  cies,  the  one  tubereuktod,  probably  the  commoner 

kind  at  pv^sent  (to  judge  Irom  the  concurrence  of 

modeni  authoritiea  in  deacribing  this  type),  the  other 

**  characteriscie  pardes  ph^ues  fituves,  Iarges,^lendues, 

fl*iri«»,  rideea,insensibl«s,accomp«ignee8  d'une  legfere 

d^uamatioa  et  d'une  deformation  particuliere  des 

picil»  H  des  mains,"  and  whidi  he  deems  identical 

with  the  "Wpre  du  moyen  Age."     This  certainly 

App'BUY  to  be  at  least  a  link  between  the  tuber- 
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eulated  elephantiasis  and  the  Mosaic  leprosy.*  Cel- 
sus,  after  distinguishing  the  three  Hippooratic  va- 
rieties of  r»£»/ftr/o  =  leprosy,  separately  describes  ele> 
phontiasis.  Avicenna  (Dr.  Mead,  Medica  Sacra^ 
**  the  Leprosy  ")  speaks  of  leprosy  as  a  sort  ot  nni* 
versal  cancer  of  the  whole  body.  But  amidst  the 
evidence  of  a  redundant  variety  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  adjacent  tissues,  and  of  the  probable  rapid 
production  and  evanescence  of  some  forms  of  them . 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  the  identity  of  any  from 
such  resemblance  as  this. 

Nor  ougnt  we  in  the  question  of  identity  of 
symptoms  to  omit  from  view,  that  not  only  does 
observation  become  more  precise  with  accumulated 
experience ;  but,  that  diseases  also,  in  propoi-tion  as 
they  fix  their  abiding  seat  in  a  dimate,  region,  or 
race  of  men,  tend  probably  to  diversity  of  type,  and 
that  in  the  cour^  of  centuries,  as  with  the  fauna 
and  flora,  varieties  originate  in  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  so  that  Hippocrates  might 
find  three  kindsof  leprosy,  where  one  variety  only  had 
existed  before.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  Lev. 
xiii.  as  speaking  of  a  group  of  disea.ses  having  mu- 
tually a  mere  supei-fidal  resemblance,  or  a  real  afH- 
nily,  it  need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the 
a\^6st  AcvKi},  aiid  /u^Xaf ),  which  are  said  by  Bate- 
man  {Skin  IHsCiises,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.)  to  prevail 
still  respectively  as  lepnt  alphoideSf  lepra  vulgaris, 
and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  minute  and 
whiter  scales,  and  the  circular  patches  in  whidi  th^ 
form  ore  smaller  than  those  of  the  vulgaris,  whioi 
I  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  different  sizes,  having  nearly 
'  always  a  circular  foi-m,  first  presenting  small  distinct 
red  shining  eleAiitious  of  the  cuticle,  then  white  scales 
which  accumulate  sometimes  into  a  thick  crust ;  or, 
as  Dr7  Mawn  Good  describes  its  appearance  (vol.  iv. 
p.  451),  as  having  a  spreading  scue  upon  an  elevated 
base ;  the  elevations  depressed  in  the  middle,  but 
without  a  change  of  colour ;  the  black  hair  on  the 
patdies,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  hair  in 
Palestine,  participating  in  tlie  whiteness,  and  the 
patches  themselves  prepetually  widening  in  thdr 
outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  what 
gives  their  bright  glossy  colour  to  the  scaly  patches, 


■uw  ertMuive  one  in  Dr.  Mason  Good  [vh.  sup.  pp. 
444.  462),  whkh  Is  chiefly  characterised  by  an  at- 
trmpc  to  fljc  modeni  specific  meanings  on  the  general 

n^na.  Lev. 

eompfehending 

(1)  pna, 

(2)  nja^  nnija, 

(3)  nre  mna. 


terms  of  Lev.  xiii. 
yaD.  ietus,  "blow" 


«.  g-  riKS^,  herpes,  or  tetter  2 
or  "  bmiflie,*'  Ac 


vitiligo,  Ccls. 
comprehending 
(1)    (albida, 
_     (2)    I  Candida, 

(3)    j  nigresccns,  or 
(     umbrae  simUis, 


Kq*.  the  Hebrew  of  ( 1)  is  In  Lev.  xiii.  89  predicated 
'^  s  Mibject  oompooBded  of  the  phraseology  of  (2)  and 
*  ,  whereas  the  (1).  (S).  and  (S)  of  Hipp,  and  of 
lHsos  arc  respectively  disttaet  and  matually  exclusive 
(•f  oae  aaother.  Farther,  the  word  nilS  appears 
Bistraaslatnl  by  **  black  "  or  *'  dark  ;*'  meaning  nther 
**  Luic«id,**  **  dim,**  as  an  old  man's  eyes,  an  expiring 
and  feeble  flame,  tba.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
B:pTnrntcw  terms  «tA4^  and  Acvmi  are  found  in  the 
LX\.  The  phrascolofry  of  the  Utter  is  also  more 
•pecif  c  than  will  adequately  represent  the  Hebrew, 
iMS'*»ag  khades  of  meanlnff  *  where  this  has  a  wide 

•  Thtu  the  expresrion  ife^  liiyO  pbjf,  "deeper 

r    T  ••    '         T 

;koa  the  akin  of  the  flesh,**  is  rendered  in  ver.  3  by 
r^wim  ^<^  *«v  Ufiftmrot,  In  SO  by  fyKOtAorepe  row 
Ws»«*v«.  in  Si  by  «s*A]|  ««o  rov  &.  | 


kd-wpa,  Hipp, 
comprehending 
(1)     fiA^f, 
=    (2)     I  XfM, 
(3)     (  M^Aas. 

general  word,  or  substitntlng  a  word  denoting  one 
symptom  as  $pav<riia,f  "  crust,"  formed  probaUy  by 
humour  ooxing,  fbr  pHJ,  **  expilation." 

^  This  is  clearly  and  fordbly  pointed  ont  in  an 
article  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  in  the  Medical  Tim*s, 
April  14,  1860,  whose  long  hospital  experience  in 
Jerusalem  entitles  his  remarks  to  great  weight. 


*  On  the  question  how  far  elephantiasis  may  pro- 
bably have  been  mixed  up  wiih  the  leprosy  of  the 
Jews,  see  Paul.  Aegin.  vol.  ii.  p.  G  and  32,  33,  ed. 
Syd.  Soc. 

t  So  Dr.  M.  Good,  who  improves  on  the  tfpavaiUL 
by  •VmaiaK.  •♦  suppuration,"  wi'»hin(f  to  subptitute 
moi5t  scull  for  the  "  dry  Hoall "  of  the  A.  V.,  ^hioa 
Utter  IN  no  doc  t  nearer  tlie  i 


n 


se 
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and  ihis  ill  the  kiudr^ed  disease  of  icthyosis  li  depo* 
ftil«l  to  great  abumljuice  ou  tlie  sui-iacc.  The  tliird, 
ni^ncanij  or  rather  subfuaca,^  is  nirci\  in  fortn  aud 
distiibution,  rescmbliDg;  the  second,  but  diO'ering;  m 
th^  dark  hvid  colour  of  tJie  pntchi^.  The  scaly  io- 
eruMiitioiis  of  the  first  apeciei  infest  tla-  flat  of  the 
fur^-ttTin,  knee,  ani  elbow  joints,  but  dd  the  tkce 
nldMn  ext«od  beyond  tlie  lorehca^I  and  t^'Oipl&i; 
oomp.  2  Cbr,  xivL  19 :  "  the  leprosy  rose  up  ifi  hi* 
{trreheaJ.'*  The  cure  of  Uus  is  not  difficult;  the  se- 
ooQt]  KAroe\Y  ever  heftls  (CelsuMf  D^  Med.v.  28,  §19;, 
Thz  thiixl  ih  always  accompanied  by  a  cachetic  ooq* 
dition  of  body »  Fut-thcr,  olephnjitiAKis  itsdf  has  nl&o 
msMd  cu  rreu  t  uniler  the  name  of  the  **  black  lepitwy ," 
It  ifl  posjiible  that  the  **  freckled  spot  **  of  the  A.  V, 
Lcr.  xiii.  39***  may  con^jond  with  the  hajinlcss 
1.  aJ]:hoiiie&,  auoe  it  is  noted  as  *'  deao."  The  ed* 
of  FjiuIiis  AegiD.  by  the  Sydeuham  Society  (vol.  ii. 
p,  17,  foil,)  gives  tJie  followiBg  summmy  of  the 
opinioiui  of  cl]LK«i(!al  medicioe  ou  thift  Kubject: — 
**  Olden  ia  very  deficient  oa  the  subject  of  lepra, 
havir*g  nowheve  given  a  complete  deAcription  of  it, 
though  be  notices  rt  incidentally  in  many  part*  of 
M»  workt,  lu  one  place  he  calU  ekpiiAft,  leuue^  and 
alphoft  cognate  atfections.  Alphos,  be  sayi,  i£  much 
tnoie  Kuperiicud  tlian  leuce.  Psora  is  said  to  pai-^ 
tike  uKJre  of  the  nature  of  ulcei-ation.  According 
tty  Oribajiiiui,  lepra  alTecta  mostly  tlie  deep^seHteii 
partj,  and  p^ora  the  «upoi1iciaK  Aetiua  on  tl^e 
other  hand,  oopylug  Archigenes,  represents  lepra  as 
tflectlng  only  the  skin,  Actimrius  slates  thai  lepra 
IS  next  to  elephantia  in  maligiiity,  and  that  it  is 
distinguished  fnjin  psoiu  by  spreading  deejior  and 
having  series  ol'a  circular  shape  like  those  of  fithes, 
Leuc«  holds  Uie  fame  pLice  lo  alpbos  that  lepjn 
does  to  jMora;  tluit  »  to  mj,  leuoe  is  more  deep- 
seated  and  aBpKrts  the  colour  of  tiie  liair,  while 
■iphos  is  nvore  fiupoilicial,  and  the  hair  in  general 
•  unchanged.  .  .  .  Alexander  Aphittdisieusis  men- 
tions pflora  oiDonig  the  contagioiu  diseases,  but  says 
that  Iqira  oad  leuoe  ai-e  not  contagions.  Chrysottom 
ftllud»  to  tlie  cxHunion  opinion  that  psora  was 
amofig  the  Goutjtgioiis  diseai»ea.  *  .  «  Celsus  describes 
aljilius,  ni<'las,and  Icuce,  very  Lotdligibly,  connecting 
them  togeilier  by  the  generic  term  of  vitiligo.*' 

Tliei^  is  A  remarkable  concurrence  between  the 
Aesdiylean  4escHpt1oii  of  the  disease  which  was  to 
prcMluce  *•  lichens  coursing  over  the  ficnh,  eroding 
with  fierce  voracity  the  foi-raer  natural  structure, 
and  white  hail-*  fJkiotiog  up  over  the  jmrt  disesuied/** 
anil  £ome  of  the  Mosaic  i^ymptomB ;  the  «p]-eadJng 
energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by  Moses  and 
l>T  AetMcbjlus,  as  vindi  coating  its  character  as  a  scourge 
w  God.  But  the  itymptonis  of  "  whit«  hairs"  is  a 
curious  and  exatit  confirmation  of  the  geuttineneas  of 
tlie  detail  in  the  Mosaic  n^xxtunt,  csfpocially  ai  the 
poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that  the  disease 
■gioken  of  wai  not  then  dom«ftticatcd  in  GiK<eoe,  but 


^  Still  It  is  known  that  black  tecretionfv  sometimes 
earried  to  the  cstent  of  nc jfro  blackness,  have  l>een 
produced  andcr  the  skin,  as  in  the  rete  miHWJiiiH  of 
the  Afi  ieaiL.  See  Mtdico-  Chirwjrieai  Rev.,  Now  Series, 
▼oL  r*  p.  Hi,  Jan.  1847. 


■  neb.  ptjk  ;  Afub.  ^JUj. 


•  SoSareahQjiios  (MUhna,  Ntgaim]  nayi,  *'  Mneulae 
ali^Qsndo  lubrtriiti?*,  aMi]U.-indo  ■tibrubidue,  r<ujus- 
auMli  videri  K>)rnt  in  arKrotoroiLi  indusUs,  el  pr&o- 


hsmu 

Huf  strange  hormr  of  some  other  laitd.  Still,  D^jtbiuf 
very  remote  from  our  own  eiperienct!  is  implied  m 
the  mere  changed  colour  of  the  hair  {  it  is  comicon  to 
see  horses  with  gallod  backs,  &c.,  in  which  the  haif 
lias  turned  white  through  the  destruction  of  those 
follicles  which  •ea'eie  the  uolouiing  matter. 

There  remains  a  cmious  question,  before  we  <|ait 
Leviticus,  OS  reganl^  tiie  leprosy  of  gainients  tndi 
houses.  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by 
leprous  patients  intended.  The  di»cliargca  of  the 
diseased  tikiu  abwibed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  in* 
fection  were  possible,  probably  convey  diiais«i ;  and 
it  i»  known  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some  cbsbs  to 
allow  doth<^  which  have  so  imbibed  the  dbchai^ 
of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn  again.**  And  the  wcrnb  el 
Jude  v.  23,  may  seem  to  countenance  this,'  *'  hatiB| 
even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  6e^.**  But  lstl|t, 
no  mention  of  inlectioii  oocurs;  2udly,  no  ooi^ 
nexion  of  tlie  leprouji  garment  with  a  leproos  hvh 
man  wearer  is  hinted  at-,  i;riily,  tliis  would  not 
help  US  to  account  for  a  lepn>My  of  stone>'Walls  toad 
plaster.  Thus  Dr.  M^  {ut  sup*)  speztks  At  any 
rate  plansibly  of  4he  leprosy  of  pti-m^'ntt,  !int  be- 
onmi's  unrcAsonable  wheu  he  exi  ii 

to  that  of  walls.    Micha*?li*  th-  to 

sheep  which  had  died  of  a  pailjuiii  n  tji-r^iM.'  uiignl 
fiet  into  hole^,  and  exhibit  an  appf>aranoe  Lilos  tJlit 
de^^ribed,  Lev.  xiit.  47«d9  (Michadis,  art.  cgiL 
iii.  llf>04).  But  woollen  cloth  i«  far  from  being 
the  only  materia]  mentioned  j  nay,  there  is  €V«i 
some  reason  to  think  that  tlie  words  neoderai  in  th* 
A.  V.  "  war}>"  and  **  woof"  are  not  tboaa  diatinet 
parts  of  the  texture,  but  distinct  materials.  Liooic 
however,  and  leather  ai-e  distinctly  particuWi^al, 
nod  the  latter  not  oidy  as  regnrxla  t^rm<;ut>,  but  **  swjr 
'htng  (lit.  vessel)  made  of  skiu,"  for  iustancc,  bottlM. 
Thi«  classing  of  gument^  and  house-walU  with  Umi 
liuman  epidermic,  q*  leprous,  has  moved  lb«  uttrtJl 
of  some,  and  the  wouiier  of  othois.  Vet  moden 
science  has  established  what  goes  fisr  to  vindicalc 
the  Mo^c  clossificatioa  as  more  philosopbical  thill 
such  cavils.  It  is  now  known  that  thene  m^  coiM 
skin-disdwes  which  originate  in  an  aotruf ,  and  othen 
wliicli  prooeeij  from  a  fungus.  In  these  we  toay 
probably  tiud  the  solution  of  the  panuioi.  The  asm' 
logy  between  the  inject  which  fiYts  the  human  «km 
and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  cover*  it,  t*> 
tween  the  fiingous  growth  tliat  linea  the  crevices  ti 
the  epidermis  and  that  which  ci^eeps  in  the  interalkiit 
of  miisoniy,^  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  t 
ceremonial  law,  to  whicli  it  ib  euentkl  thsi  tim% 
should  be  an  arbitjrary  element  fnt«rini&gloi  wilb 
provisions  manilcstly  reaamiaUe,  Michadis  f  d.  art 
ccxi.  ill.  29:i-9)  has  suggt^^tftl  aiiitjuuseffloreoetiei 
OQ  the  surface  of  the  ^tone,  proJuced  by  saltp^tne. 
or  rather  tin  acid  containing  it^  and  ifsume  in  r«d 
spots,  and  cites  the  example  of  a  Hon  <  ■ 

he  mentions  also  exfolimiou  of  tbe  sti  ir; 


cipue  e&  in  parte  ubi  tIs  morbl  medieinrL  »udorifi'rA  t 
corpore  exteriu*  prodierit." 

9  fiee,  however.  Lev.  xv.  3,  4,  which  stifff«atp  as* 
other  possible  meaning  of  the  wurdji  of  SL  J  ude. 

t  The  word  Aci;r^»  (tbe  *'  lichen  '*  of  botanj},  tlw 
Aeschylean  word  to  express  the  dre«d«d  scaiaff*  ti 
Ckotphar.  27K274  (oocnp.  Stimtn,  785,  see  note  itUI* 
also  the  technical  terra  for  s  dii>ea«e  akin  to  leprosf. 
The  ed.  of  Faulus  Aefrln.,  Sydeub.  Boo.,  vol.  IL  p.  It, 
sajra  that  the  poet  here  means  to  de«cHhe  leprosy.  Iw 
the  Iitafrnfire,  ftenprally  a«crlbrd  to  Galon  (ib.  p^  fiit 
two  Tarirtlc«  are  dcficribrd,  tbe  lichen  inltis  and  llw 
ttchcn  a^int.  in  tvoth  of  which  scales  ar«*  fonald 
upon  the  FikLn.  Galen  remarks  on  the  iendvesy  «i 
ItalU  rtiATiise  to  paMt  into  lepra  and  loabies. 
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mioaf* ;  bat  prol«bl y  these  appearaooes  wotud  not  be 
Oereioped  witbout  a  {greater  d^-ee  of  damp  than  is 
cnmnMo  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  is  manifest  also 
tknt  a  disease  in  the  human  subject  caused  by  an 
aearas  or  by  a  fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious, 
siir>  the  propagatire  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
pcivni  to  persoo.  Some  physicians  indeed  assert 
that  omiy  such  skin-diseases  are  contagious.  Hence 
pejhaps  anwe  a  further  reason  for  marking,  even  in 
their  analogues  among  lifeless  substances,  the  stricU 
•ew  with  whidi  forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to 
be  sliunned.  The  sacrilicial  law  attending  the  pur- 
gi&tion  of  the  leper  will  be  more  conveniently  treated 
«f  under  Uxgleanness. 
y  The  lepers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  seem  to 
affer  occasion  for  special  remark,  save  that  by  the 
N .  T.  period  the  disease,  as  known  in  I'ftlestine,  pro- 
bably did  not  differ  materially  from  the  llippocratic 
reooixi  of  it,  and  that  when  St.  Luke  at  any  mte  uses 
the  wnnis  Xivpa^  Kiwpos,  he  does  so  with  a  recog- 
aiti.in  of  their  strict  modioli  signiHcation. 

Frtmi  Siirmhusins  (Mishna,  Hegaim),  we  find  that 
soioe  Rabbinical  commentators  enumerate  16,  36, 
or  7:.'  diverse  species  of  leprosy,  but  they  do  so  by 
inchidiog  all  the  phases  which  each  passe^i  through, 
reckoning  a  red  and  a  green  variety  in  garments, 
the  Jiame  in  a  house,  &c.,  and  counting  calmtiumy 
rtoairiMtto^  cuinstio,  and  even  u/ctu,  as  so  many  dis- 
tioct  tbrms  of  l«rproay. 

For  farther  illustratioiii  of  this  subject  see 
Si;^illing,  tie  Lejpra ;  Reinhard,  Bibelkrankheiten ; 
Sdunidt,  Bibli$chtr  Mtdecm ;  Rayer,  ut  tup,,  who 
wdtn  to  RoQSsille-Chamseni,  Recherches  sur  U  vi- 
"itohU  CtMracUre  de  la  Upre  des  Ifdbreux,  and 
a^i^UioM  Chintrgicale  de  I'Armde  de  r  Orient y 
Paha,  1804;  Cazcnave  and  Schedel,  Abrigi  Pro- 
tiqmde*  Maiadiee  de  la  Peau ;  Dr.  Mead,  %it  tup,, 
who  refen  to  Aretaeus,'  Jfor6.  Chron,  ii.  13 ;  Fra- 
CBsteriuSf  dt  MorbiM  Coniagiotit;  Johannes  Ma- 
lu^us,  Epitt,  Medic,  vii.  2,  and  to  iv.  3,  3,  §1 ; 
Avicenna,  de  Medicma,  v.  28,  §19 ;  also  Dr.  Sim 
ia  the  JTortA  American  Chirur.  Rev.  Sept.  1859, 
p.  Hl'y,  The  ancient  authorities  are  Hippocrates, 
Prorrketi^:a^  lib.  xii.  ap.  Jin.;  Galen,  Explicatio 
Lv^rt'Vum  Hippocraiis,  and  de  Art,  Curat,  lib. 
D. ;  Ceboa,  de  Medic,  v.  28,  §19.  [H.  H.] 

LE'SUEM  (Oe^:  Lesen.),  a  vanation  in  the 
fonn  of  the  name  of  Laish,  aflerwards  Dan, 
occurring  -mly  in  Josh.  rix.  47  (twice).  The  Vat. 
LXX.  is  very  corrupt,  having  Aax<ir  and  lit<rtyv 
lac  Cm«  Mai's  eii) ;  but  the  Alex.,  as  usual,  is  in 
the  second  case  much  closer  to  the  Hebrew,  Ac<rcf& 
anl  A«#crBar. 

Tbe  ooounentators  and  lexJoographers  afford  no 
due  to  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  form.     [G.] 

LETTUS(AaTTo^j;  Alex.'Arre^:  Acchut), 
^  Mine  as  Hattubh  (1  Esd.  viU.  29).  The 
.\kx.  MS.  has  evidently  the  correct  reading,  of 
which  the  name  as  it  appears  in  the  Vat.  MS.  is 
n  eaiy  corruption,  from  the  similarity  of  the  uncial 
Aand  A. 

LETUBHIM  (DC^D^ :  AoroiKricfA:  Laiu- 
an,  UtNttim),  the  name  of  the  second  of  the 
mm  ef  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xrv.  3  (and 
1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.).  Freanel  (Jo'im.  Atiai.  Ill* 
sens,  vol.  vi.  p.  217,  8)  identifies  it  with  Tasm,* 
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*  Dr.  Ifead'a  lefcienue  to  4f  Morhi»  Cmtagiont,  ii. 
«;.  f.  There  to  no  sneh  tiUe  extant  to  any  portion 
•!•■■•  werk;  aaa,  however,  the  Bydeaham  8o- 
Utf  I  ■Una  of  that  writer,  p.  S70. 


one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes  of  Ambia,  like 
as  he  compares  Leumraim  with  Umeiyim.  The 
names  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  commencing 
with  the  Hebrew  article.  Nevertheless,  the  identi- 
fication in  eaih  case  seems  to  be  quite  untenable. 
(Respecting  these  tribes,  see  Leummim  and  Arabia.) 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  sons  of  th<»  Keturahite 
Dedan  are  named  in  the  plural  form,  evidently  aa 
tribes  descended  from  him.  [E.  S.  P.] 

LEUM'MIM  (D^t|>^,  from  tinhi  Aaotfietti: 
Loomim,  Laomim),  the  name  of  the*  third  of  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plund  form  like 
his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letushim.  It  evidently 
refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  sprung  from  Dedan,  and 
indeed  in  its  pi^esent  form  literacy  signifies  **  peo- 
ples," **  nations  ;*'  but  it  has  been  observed  in  art. 
Lktushim,  that  these  names  perhaps  conunence 
with  the  Hebrew  article.  Leummim  has  bera 
identified  witli  the  'AXAov/iCUTflrrcu  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
7.  §24 :  see  Diet,  of  Oeogr.),  and  by  Fresnel  (in  tlie 
Joitm,  Asiiit.  Ill*  serie,  vol.  vi.  p.  217)  with 
an  Arab  tribe  called  Umeiyim.^  Of  the  former, 
the  writer  knuws  no  historical  trace:  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  very  ancient  tiibes  of  Aralna 
of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  by  the  Arabs,  and 
who  appear  to  have  beeo  ante-Abi'ahamic,  and 
possibly  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
[Arabia.]  [E.  S.  P.J 

LE'VI.  1.  (*1^ :  Afwff :  Levi),  the  name  of  the 
third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like 
most  other  names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was 
connected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  ga- 
thered round  the  child's  birth.  As  derived  from 
ni?,  **  to  adhere,"  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 

the  mother  that  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favoured  Rachel, 
would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her.  **  This  time  will 
my  husband  bo  joined  unto  roe,  because  I  have  borne 
him  three  sons  "  ((len.  xxix.  34).  The  new-bom 
child  was  to  be  a  Koiv»ytas  fitfiaurrfis  (Jos.  Ant, 
i.  19,  §8),  a  new  link  binding  tlie  parents  to  each 
other  more  closely  than  before.*  But  one  fact  to 
recorded  in  which  he  appears  prominent.  The  son» 
of  Jacob  have  come  fit)m  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan 
with  their  father,  and  are  with  him  **  at  Shalem,  a 
city  of  Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out 
«•  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
1),  i.e.  as  the  woixis  probnbly  indicate,  and  as  Jo- 
sephus  distinctly  states  {Ant,  i.  21),  to  be  present 
at  one  of  their  great  annual  gatherings  for  some 
festival  of  natm-e-worship,  analogous  to  that  which 
we  meet  with  aflerwards  anK>ng  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxv.  2).  The  license  of  the  time  or  the 
absence  of  her  nattiral  guardians  exposes  her,  though 
yet  in  earliwt  youth,  to  lust  and  outrage.  A  stam 
is  left,  not  onlv  on  her,  but  on  the  honour  of  her 
kiudi-ed,  which,  according  to  the  rough  justice  of 
the  time,  nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out.  Tin* 
duty  of  extorting  that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of 
Amncn  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  in  most 
other  states  o^  society  in  which  polygamy  has  pr^ 
vailed  (oomp.  for  the  customs  of  modenm  Arabe, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Hurts,  Hi&t,  of  Ola 
Covenant^  i.  §82,  p.  340,  on  the  brothers  rathei 
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IbAu  the  lather,  jutt  m,  In  the  cne  of  Rebekah,  it 
bdougvi  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  ;icgat]tioDe 
tor  Uie  marriage.  We  are  kit  to  conjecture  why 
itoubm,  a&  the  Uril^born,  wiu  uot  fonemoft  in  the 
work,  but  the  sid  ot  which  he  wa*  afUnprnrJa 
guiUy,  makei  it  ponible  that  hit  meai  for  his  tister'fi 
puiitj  wna  not  so  MaAJtiTe  ai  theirs.  TL^  same 
Airpbioatioiii  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  nouippear* 
ai  oe  of  Judah  in  the  hiitory,  Simeon  mA  Levi, 
m,  tlie  next  in  suoceaaion  to  the  ^rst-bom,  take  the 
1n«k  upou  themwlves.  Though  Dot  nainect  in  tlie 
Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  till  mJT.  25,  there 
Clin  be  little  doubt  that  they  wmys  "  the  soiui  of 
Jteoh  '*  who  beard  from  their  father  the  wrong:  over 
which  he  haJ  biiooded  in  aileocet  and  who  planned 
Itor  reTefig«  acconlingly.  The  LXX.  TemioD  does 
hitroduce  their  mam  in  vcr.  14.  The  history  th»t 
MUnn  a  that  of  a  otyvrardly  and  repulsive  crime. 
The  two  brother!  exhibit,  in  its  brciodest  contnutj, 
tliHt  union  of  the  nohle  anJ  the  bnse,  of  charao 
terij§tics  «bo%'e  aiKi  below  the  level  of  the  heathen 
tribes  around  them,  which  tnaiks  the  whole  his- 
torj  of  fsi'ad.  They  have  learned  lo  loatlje  and 
icom  the  impuiity  b  the  uiidnt  of  which  they 
lived,  to  Tv^r^  thetnielTes  as  a  peculiar  people,  to 
glory  ill  the  »ign  of  the  ciiveniuit*  They  have 
learnt  only  too  well  from  iiicob  and  from  LabAn, 
Hht  leivons  of  ti-enchery  and  fid^ehood.  Hiey  lie 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  as  the  I>ru8es  and  Uie  Ma- 
noHei  He  to  each  other  in  the  ptti&ecuticn  of  their 
Uood-feudji.  For  the  otfence  of  one  mahy  thej-  de- 
stroy and  plunder  a  whole  city.  They  oorer  their 
Ciurtierouft  sdienies  with  fair  wotds  and  proftwsioufi 
of  friendship.  They  make  the  very  token  of  tlKiir 
religion  Uie  instrument  of  their  perfidy  and  re- 
veille.* Their  fnther,  limid  and  aniioiiit  as  evei', 
Utteia  a  feeble  lamentAtion  (IMu]it*s  Script.  Coin- 
tiilfncts,  I 'art  i.  §8),  "  Ye  have  raatltr  roe  to  stink 
among  tiie  inhnhitants  of  the  land  .  «  .  I  bcin^ 
(trir  in  numlier,  tbey  ahali  gather  tliem$elve«  a^nat 
mc."  With  a  leai  that,  though  miiKi  with  baser 
alemeata^  foi-rahudows  the  jtpaf  of  I'hineluiSf  tbev 
glory  in  theii  devd^  and  meeL  all  remoiistrauce  with 
the  quection,  **  Should  he  deal  with  our  sinter  as 
with  A  Itarlot  ?"  Of  cither  facts  in  the  life  of  Lm, 
tliar«  are  none  in  which  ha  takes,  a&  in  thia^  a  pro- 
mioeDt  and  di»tinct  pnrt  He  shaiea  in  the  hAtred 
which  hii  biotkr*  b«ir  lo  Josej>h,  and  joins  in  the 
nbta  against  h*  u  (Gea.  xxrrii.  4).  Ifeuben  aii4 
Judah  interfere  sevunlly  to  prevent  tlie  confiumma- 
tiou  of  tlie  Clime  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  26).  Simeon 
appiArs,  as  being  made  aAerwardt  the  subject  of 
B  thatper  disapline  than  the  otfa«tv,  to  have  been 
fbremost'— aa  his  position  among  the  sooa  of  Leah 
made  it  likely  that  be  would  be— in  this  attack  ou 
the  £ivoui-ed  aon  of  liachel ;  and  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  in  this,  as  in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon 
and  Levi  were  brethren.  The  rivalry  of  the  mo^ 
then  was  perpetuated  in  the  jealousicfl  of  their 
children ;  and  thu  two  who  had  shown  themselves  so 
keenly  sensitive  when  thmr  sister  had  been  wroogedi 
make  themselves  the  instrumeBls  and  aocomplioeB 
of  the  hatred  which  odgincl«d,  we  are  tdd,  with 
the  baaer-bom  sons  of  the  concubines  (Geo.  i:ucvii. 
3)*  Then  ooanes  Ibr  him,  aa  for  the  othen,  the  di»- 
dptlme  of  soiTci'ing  and  dancer,  tine  tcpecial  educa- 
Had  by  which  the  brother  whom  they  bad  wrotiged 
iMda  them  boick  to  faithfulness  and  natural  affeo 


*  Jvmpbxut  (Aiii.  L  c.)  cbArscteti^ticallj  glut«e«  over 
all  that  eontitw-Ui  thr  attack  tilth  the  cirny  ictsicMi  of  tin- 
lil«Niirwi}i#«»  «n4  n'^inoenta  It  as  made  la  a  ttnie  of  feaa(> 
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n.  The  deteuttnti  of  Stmeot  in  Egjpt 
have  been  deaigued  at  otioe  to  be  the  pcmialii 
for  the  laige  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  i 
mon  crime,  and  to  separate  the  two  brother*  wba 
had  hitlieit*  been  such  clo**  oom  pan  ions  in  eril. 
The  difdjtljne  does  its  work.  Those  who  hdul  besa 
relentless  to  Joseph  become  self-sAcrihdng  for  iVfi 
jamin. 

Atler  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining  in  ^  mi;:'*' 
Cion  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  ita  patHareh. 
He,  with  his  three  sons^  Gershon,  Kolia^.  Mei«H« 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen,  xlvt.  H).  Aa  sua 
of  the  ioar  eldest  sons  we  may  think  of  bin  af 
among:  the  Are  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  that  wesw  apeoADf 
presents!  before  Pharaoh*.  Then  ootMi  &t  hi 
scene  in  which  his  nameapprara.  When  hia  fktiMr'* 
d^th  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round 
him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  ta 
receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no  Umger 
feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  leas  than  the  ii»- 
rebtuous  fii-st-boru,  had  forfeited  the  pririlegca  $t 
tlieir  biilhright.  *'  In  then-  anger  tJiey  slew  m«i| 
and  in  their  wantonness  thej  maimed  oxeti  **  (marg * 
rending  of  A,  V.;  comp.  LXX.  4ptvpoit4v^9vir 
ravpov).  And  therefore  the  sentence  on  those  who 
had  been  united  for  evil  was,  that  they  weje  In  be 
**  dirlded  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Isi^l/'  How  tha 
condemnation  was  at  once  fulfilled  and  turned  into 
u  bencdictiun,  how  the  z*>a\  of  the  patriarck  roaf*- 
penred  puritied  and  slivn^hened  b  his  desceindbots; 
how  the  very  nume  came  to  have  a  new  siguificaocc', 
will  he  foand  elsewhere.     [LE\^TKS.] 

The  hiatciry  of  Levi  has  been  d»dt  with  here 
in  what  seems  the  only  true  and  natuml  way  ^ 
ti'eatiiig  it,  ns  a  history  of  an  individual  pemrB* 
Of  the  theoiy  that  aeea  in  the  loos  of  Jacob 
the  mythioal  Eponymf  of  tlie  tribes  that  claimed 
deaoent  6:0m  them — which  finds  in  the  crifnci  and 
cbimces  of  their  lives  the  outlines  of  a  nalkaal  or 
tribal  chit>nicle — which  refuacs  (o  recognise  tlia* 
Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  histofj 
of  Llinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  port  of  the  Cb« 
naanites  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  H^bi^w  tfib* 
(Ewald,  OetcftichU,  i.  466-496)— of  this  one  maf 
be  content  to  say,  aa  the  author  says  of  other  by* 
ptithe^es  hardly  more  eitmvagatit,  "  die  Whrnm^ 
echnil  verscheucbt  nlle  solche  Gt«p«nater**  f/W 
i.  4fi6).  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  the  lit« 
of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phantoms, 

A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  been  hasanki  hf 
\nothcr  German  critic.  P.  Rcdalob  {Di*  atttaio^ 
numii.  Namftir  Ilamb,  1846,  p.  24,  25),  Tec«r 
iilzing  the  meorjing  of  the  name  of  Levi  as  girtft 
above,  finds  in  it  ertdence  of  the  existence  of  a  t 
federacy  or  synod  of  tJie  priests  that  had  been  c 
tiected  with  the  ieveml  local  worahipa  of  C 
and  who,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Ekrid,  wif* 
gathered  together,  joined,  '*  round  the  Onlnl 
Pantheon  in  Jemsalero."  Here  alao  w«  may  ban»w 
the  terms  of  our  judgment  from  the  hagtmigt  of  tbt 
writer  himself.  If  there  are  "  abgeachmaekteB  ttf' 
mologiacben  M&hrrhen"  (Redalol^  p.  82)  conoeeled 
with  the  name  of  Levi,  they  are  hardly  tbiMt  w« 
meet  with  in  the  narrative  of  GeneaisL   [El,  H.  P.") 

2.  (Afvef;  Rec.  Text,  Aei^;  Lett)  Son  <l 
Melchi,  one  of  the  near  aiiotstora  of  our  Lord,  ia 
laot  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Lube  Ui.  34). 
This  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  AfiieiBfiik 


tlivs  Ui  (ksva  been  2ebulun,  Dan,  Xaphioli,  c»m1,  ami 
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3.  A  laore  reraote  ancestor  of  Chrift,  son  of 
SiiMon  (Lak«  ili.  29).  Lord  A.  Herrey  considers 
Hut  the  nuae  dt  Levi  reappenn  in  bb  descendant 
LebhKos  {Qattal  of  Christ,  132,  and  see  36,  46). 

4.  CAffveft;  R.  T.  Acvtt.)  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke 
r.  27,  29.  [Matthew.] 

LEVIATHAN  (|nn^,  liv'yMAni  rh  ^rya 

<Yr*f ,  8^<ci»r ;  Complut.  Job  iii.  8,  XtfiiaBdr, 
IniaiAam^  dr^tco)  occurs  fire  times  in  tbe  text  of  tbe 
A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  mai^  of  Job  iii.  8,  where 
the  t«zt  has  **  nuniming."  In  the  Hebi^ew  Bible 
rhe  word  tit'tjathan*  which  is,  with  the  foregoing 
excepCion,  alwars  leift  untnmshited  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
found  onlj  in  the  following  passages:  Job  iii.  8,  xl. 
25  (ilu  1,  A.  V.) ;  Pa.  bmr.  14,  dr.  26 ;  Is. 
ixrii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  teit  of 
Job  zli.  1  ,^  the  crocodile  b  most  clearly  the  animal 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps.  IzzIt.  14  also 
clearlr  points  to  thb  same  saurian.  The  context  of 
P%.  dr.  26,  **  There  go  the  ships:  there  is  that 
leriathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein," 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  name  repre- 
sents some  aninul  of  the  whale  tribe;  but  it  U 
somewhat  uncertain  what  aninud  b  denoted  in  Is. 
urii .  1 .  It  wonki  be  out  place  here  to  attempt  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  passages  quoted  above, 
but  the  following  remarks  are  offered.  The  pas- 
m^  in  Job  iii.  8  b  beset  with  difficulties,  and  it  ia 
cridcnt  from  the  two  widely  different  readings  of 
liw  text  and  margin  that  our  translators  were  at  a 
loss.  There  can  howerer  be  little  doubt  that  the 
margin  b  the  correct  rendering,  and  this  b  supported 
by  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  TheodoUon,  Symmachus,  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Syriac  There  appears  to  be  some 
Rtei^Qoe  to  thoM  who  practised  enchantments. 
Jub  b  lamenting  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom, 
and  he  says,  **  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the 
dar,  who  an  ready  to  raise  up  a  leviathan :"  t.  e. 
"  Let  thoMe  he  hired  to  imprecate  e^il  on  my  natal 
day  who  nay  they  are  able  by  their  incantations  to 
reuder  days  propitious  or  unpropitious,  yea,  let 
Mich  a;*  are  skilful  enough  to  rai>e  up  even  leviathan 
-.the  cro(<odile)  from  his  watery  bed  be  summoned 
U  curse  tiiat  day :"  or,  as  Mason  (lood  has  traus- 
bt«d  the  passage,  **  Oh  I  that  night !  let  it  he  a 
ban  en  ruck  !  let  no  sprightline&s  ent<>r  into  it!  let 
the  son-erers  of  the  day  cux^  it !  the  eipeitest  among 
them  that  can  conjure  up  levbthan  I" 

Tbe  detailed  description  of  leviathan  given  in 
Job  xli.  iiidbputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile,  and 
it  I*  astooishiug  that  it  should  ever  have  be«n  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  a  whale  or  a  dolphin ;  but 
U«  (Comm,  OH  jTodxli.),  following  Hasaeus (i>iS9. 
^  Let,  Jobi  et  Ceto  Jonae,**  Brem.  17J3\  has 
iabound  hard,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that 
the  leriathan  of  this  passa^  is  some  species  of 
wA.s/e,  probably,  ha  says,  the  DelpfUnua  orca,  or 
c/maaou  grampus.     That  it  can  be  said  to  be  the 
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pride  of  any  cetacean  that  his  *'  scales  shut  up  tO' 
fether  as  with  a  close  seal,"  b  an  iisaertion  that  no 
one  can  accept,  since  every  member  of  this  group 
has  a  body  almost  bald  and  smooth. 


*  ]n*1^»  ''*■*  '^^*  •**  animal  wrmth»d. 

»  W%irlp0ol,  L  e.  some  $ea-mon*ter :  rid.  Trench*s 
JW««f  Glnmmrjf,  p.  S26. 

•  The  modern  Arable  name  of  crocodile  b  T%m9&\. 
Tte  wmtl  U  derirwl  from  tbe  Coptie,  EmaaK  Ameak, 
rkrac«  with  tbo  aspirate  x^Hn"  (Herod,  ii.  69). 
m-iJkiaa.  however  (de  L.  Copt.  p.  101),  contends 
thMt  lb*  word  b  of  Arabic  origin.  See  Jablonsk. 
VpfT*  L  J87,  J»7,  ed.  Te  Water.  1804. 

a  ^TU  psopto  tohaUting  the  wUdemees"— a 
portual  eapreMioa  to  denote  tbe  wild  beasts  :  comp. 
•Uir  aaUM*  a  •*»*  vtt  strong,"  "the  contof  %rc 


Owjodite  or  th«  Nil*  (O.  Mi^arw) 

The  Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly  the 
auinud  denoted  by  leviatfian  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  :< 
'•  Thou,  0  God,  didst  destroy  the  princes  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  great  crocodile  or  *  dragon  that  lieth  in 
the  midst  of  his  rivers'  (Ez.  xxix.  3)  in  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  didst  give  their  bodies  to  be  food  for  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert."  ^  The  leviathan  of  Ps. 
dv.  26  seems  clearly  enough  to  allude  to  some  great 
cetacean.  The  **  great  and  wide  sea  '*  must  surely  be 
the  Mediterranean,  **  the  great  sea,"  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  Scripture ;  it  would  certainly  be  stretch- 
ing the  point  too  far  to  understand  the  expression  to 
represent  any  part  of  the  Nile.  The  crocodile,  aa 
is  well  known,  b  a  fresh-water,  not  a  marine 
animal : '  it  b  very  probable  therefore  that  soma 
ufhaie  is  signified  by  the  term  ievicithcm  in  thb 
passage,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr. 
HaiTb  {Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.),  Mason  Good  {Booh 
of  Job  translated),  Michaelb  {Stq)p.  1297),  and  R»- 
senmiiller  (quoting  Michaelis  in  not.  ad  Bochart  H%e» 
rot.  iii.  738)  have  done,  that  the  whale  b  not  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Orca  gladiator  (Gmy) — 
the  grampus  mentioned  above  by  Lee— the  Physaiut 
antiquorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqual  de  la  MddUer' 
rande  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Medi- 
tciTanean  (Fischer,  Sifuops.  Afam,  525,  and  Lac*- 
p^le,  H.  N.  des  Cetac.  115),  and  in  ancient 
times  the  species  may  have  been  more  numerous. 

There  b  some  uncertainty  about  the  letiathan 
of  Is. xxvii.  1.  Koiteumiillor  (Schol.  in  I.e.)  thinka 
that  the  word  naehash,  here  rendered  serpent,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as  applicable  to  any  great 
monster;  and  that  the  prophet,  under  the  term 
**  levbthan  that  crooked  seipent,"  b  sjieaking  of 
Egypt,  typified  by  the  eroeodite,  the  usual  emblem 
of  the  prince  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chaldee  parar 
phraM  understands  the  '*  loiathan  that  piercing 
serpent"  to  refer  to  Pharaoh,  and  **  levbthan  that 
crooked  serpent "  to  refer  to  Sennacherib. 

bat  a  feeble  folk"  (Prov.  jtxx.  25,  26).  For  other 
interpretations  of  this  passage  see  Uusemnail.  Sekot., 
and  Bochart,  Pkahp,  SI 8. 

•  According  to  Warburton  {Orese.  4-  Or.  85)  the 
crocodile  b  never  now  seen  below  Minyeh,  but  it 
should  be  suted  that  Pliny  {N.  H.  viii.  25),  not  Ue. 
rodotus,  as  Mr.  Warburton  a/>«erts,  Hpeaks  of  croeo- 
dilcs  being  attacked  by  dolphins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Seneca  {Nat.  Qttaest.  iv.  2)  gi^es  an  aeoount 
of  a  contest  between  these  animals.  Cuvier  thinks 
that  a  species  of  dog-nsh  b  meant  {Aetinthiat  vuir 
^rii),  on  account  of  tbe  dorsal  spines  of  which  Pli&| 
•ipfHiks,  and  which  no  specba  ol  dolphin  postcssoa, 
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A«  the  term  Itvittthan  b  evidently  used  in  no 
Ifnutei  8«uw,  it  IM  not  improlMble  that  the  "  l«vi- 
fUiiU  the  pieioitig  serpent,"  or  "  leriEihan  the 
crDokfld  anpait,"  may  denote  fmni*  S|ieci^  of  tlie 
great  rock-soakes  {Boidtue^  which  are  onmmon  in 
8a nth  and  Wert  Africa,  perhjip*  *h«  HoriuUa  Sebae, 
which  Schii*;ider  {Amph,  ii»  266 1,  under  the  ij- 
uanym  Bod  hierogttjphwa,  appears  to  Identify  with 
the  huge  iicrp<:>nt  irpi  esientcl  en  the  Egyptian  mo- 
^utnentft*  '\']uf>  pytbou,  iu  well  ttA  the  iirocodilef 
WIS  woraUipiicd  by  tho  Egyplinoii^  and  m»y  well 
thereTom  be  tiiider!»t4X)d  in  this  passage  to  tyjiify 
the  Ksyp»!!in  jrtiwer.  Piirhftps  the  English  word 
wtJir  <tonndered  to  be  »*  good  a  trfuuhi- 

cio:i  i  as  any  other  that  can  be  found; 

11)4  t,.  .,^  .  ■  , .  crvcodiie  Reem«  to  be  the  animid 
nwre  fh\it.fculwrly  denoted  hy  the  Hebn'w  t«rai» 
yet,  as  hiu  been  ehown^  the  ic/^aU^  and  perhaps  the 
rock-^ttke  also,  may  be  signified  under  this  name.' 
[VVilALK,]  Ikichart  ( Ui,  7d9,  ed.  Rosen mull<?r^  says 
that  the  Talinudisti  ute  the  woni  iiv' tfAtfiAn  to 
dt^note  the  crooodile;  thii  however  is  denial  hj 
Lewysohn  {Zool,  des  Talm,  155,  355),  who  snys 
that  In  the  Talmud  italwaya  denote*  a  ufhah,  and 
never  a  crocodile.  For  the  Talmudica]  fables  about 
the  levtathniiH,  »ee  Lewysohii  [2!ooL  des  Tatm.\  in 
pt)aeckg*^&  rrfejTod  to  above,  and  Buitorf,  Z&r.  ChaL 

ra/m.  *.  V.  jn^i^    [W.  HO 

LEVIS  ( Afwij :  Levis),,  improperly  given  as  a 
pfoiMT  nniup  in  I  EiImI.  lx.  14^  It  ia  simply  a  cor- 
rupLicin  of*'  the  LeTite"  in  Exr.  x,  15, 

LEV'ITES(D^,Sn:   AfWT«i:  leffitae:  also 

*}^  \33 :  vial  Af  w(  t  Jilii  Levi).     TU  analogy  ©f 

thi*  nmnes  of  ih<^  other  tnbcs  of  Iirael  would 
leml  \i%  to  incUide  under  these  titles  the  whole 
tHbe  that  trnced  its  de«cent  from  Levi.  The 
exivtence  of  niiotlier  division,  hawever,  withiti  the 
trillie  ttvelf,  in  the  higher  of!ice  of  the  pHe»thood 
*»  limited  to  the  **  fioiu  of  Aaron,"  gave  to  the 
tummon  form,  In  thi$  m^tAucef  a  pecoliar  meaning. 
Mo«t  fj*:|UL'ntly  tiie  Levite*  are  dixtingiiiihedn  as 
iitch,  from  the  priestR  H  K,  viii.  4;  E«r.  U.  70^ 
J<»hlJ  i.  19|  &c,),  and  tiiis  if  the  meaning  which 
iuL*  pei^turitevl  ittielf.  Sometimes  the  m'ord  extend* 
to  the  whole  tribe,  the  prii^tn  included  (Num*  xxxr. 
*i  ;  Joah.  ixi-  3,  41  ;  Ex.  vi.  25;  Lev,  xxv,32,  &c.). 
Sometimaft  again  it  it  added  as  an  epithet  of  the 
amaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of  **the 
prietU  tJie  L«vite« "  (Josh.  iii.  3 ;  Zx.  xliv.  15\ 
The  history  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  functionn  at- 
tadied  to  ita  several  oj-dei-a,  i*  obviously  essential 
to  any  right  apprehension  of  tJie  history  of  Israel 
aa  a  people.  They  ai-e  the  representative*  of  it6 
faith,  the  ministars  of  iU  worsliip.  They  play  at 
le*«t  as  prominimt  a  part  in  the  growth  of  its  tuati- 
tutiou*,  in  fostering  or  repressing  the  higher  life  of 
the  nation,  %&  iie  clci^y  of  ^e  Christian  Church 

'  The  Ileb.  word  OT3  oecars  abont  thirty  time* 
In  the  O.  T.,  and  it  neemt  clear  en«Mifrh  that  in  every 
ea*e  iU  one  i»  tiinifod  to  the  Mtrp^nt  tribe.  If  the 
L.\Jt.  interpretation  of  HIB  he  taken,  the  JUeinff 
anvl  not  piereintf  ierpent  Lt  the  rendering  :  the  Heb. 
IflVi^Jf.  forrmmu,  i*  more  apptkable  to  a  *crpent 
than  to  •ny  other  iinimAL  The  expre^on,  **  He  aball 
»Lay  thr  drugun  that  i*  in  the  nea,*'  nMnrs  aluo  to  the 
r^TptUn  powpr,  iitvl  h  meriflv  csnlclive— th^  dra^in 
^in«  the  (wrciirtlfe.  which  U  in  this  piirl  of  thf  ver-i- 
«ii  •mbleru  of  I'h*; ;  ik,  a>>  the  aci  j»<  1*4  U  tfi  ihe  former 
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have  played  izt  t)ie  history  of  any  Europeue  ' 
dom.  It  will  be  the  object  of  thts  artiol*  lo  tai 
the  outlines  of  that  history,  marking;  out  tlwt  fkuK- 
tiont  which  at  dit!'erent  pericMl^were  assqgiMil  ta  Hhs 
tribe,  and  the  Intlrijenoe  which  ita  meQibeis  exented. 
Thifl  is,  it  is  believed,  a  truri'  method  than  that  which 
would  attempt  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  by 
combining  into  one  whole  the  fragmetitarr  notices 
which  are  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  wide  ioter- 
vols  of  time,  or  treatinf:  them  as  if  they  represeotfd 
the  permanent  characterii^tlcK  of  the  onler.  Ln  tbt 
history  of  all  priestly  or  quasi-priestly  Itodies,  fun*'^ 
tions  vary  with  the  chanee»  of  time  and  circaro- 
stances,  and  to  ijETnore  thone  change<t  is  a  loilidant 
piroof  of  incompeteney  for  dealing  with  the  history. 
Asa  matter  of  convenience,  whatever  M->"  '-  -t. 
cltifiively  to  the  functions  and  nifluenoeof  1! 
hiKKl,  Will  be  found  under  that  head  [Prll^ 
it  ii  proposed  to  treat  here  of  all  that  ia  common  Lt 
the  prie&ts  and  Levites,  na  being  together  the  BlOf^ 
dotal  tribe,  the  cieriay  of  Isnid.  The  history  ' 
isill  naturally  into  four  great  periods. 

1.  The  time  of  the  Exodus. 
11,  The  priol  of  the  Judgei. 

HI,  That  of  the  Monarchy. 

IV.  That  from  tlm  Captivity  to  the  da 
of  Jenisalpm.  

I.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  cnnseci^Ul 
character  of  the  Levit«s  ia  the  book  of  Genesia  il 
noticeable  enough.  The  prophecy  aacHbed  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  was  indeed  fuliilled  with  atngnlar 
precision  ;  but  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  are  hav^lj 
itich  a»  would  have  been  fiamed  hj  m  laler  writer,' 
after  the  idle  had  gained  ita  snbfeqaent  nr«*4B^ 
ncnoe;  and  u^jless  we  frame  some  bypouMssia  la 
account  for  this  omis^on  as  deliberate,  it  takei  ill 
place,  so  ^  M  it  goes,  among  th  t  evidence  of  ihi 
antiijuity  of  that  section  of  Genesis  in  which  thM 
prophedes  are  found.  The  oidy  occasion  on  whk^ 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears — ^the  mnasacrv  of 
the  Shechemiti^— may  indeed  have  cootributed  ta 
inilueom  the  history  of  his  doscendasta,  by  fostering 
id  them  the  same  fierce  wild  isenl  againat  all  lliil 
threatened  to  violate  the  purity  of  th«r  rswe ;  bcit 
geDerally  what  strikes  us  is  the  abscnoeof  all  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  xld.  1 1|  in  like  manner,  the  liat  doea  n^  go 
lower  down  t}Lau  the  three  N:tus  of  Levi,  and  they 
ai^  given  in  the  onler  of  their  birth,  not  to  th:kt 
which  wotild  have  corrspoiided  to  the  official  fo- 
periority  of  the  Kohathltes.^  There  are  no  figns» 
again»  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  ipcaAl  prK 
eminence  over  the  othens  during  the  Eg^ri^iao  booid- 
nge.  As  tracing  its  descent  from  Lad),  iti 
take  its  place  among  tlie  six  chief  tribes  tprunf 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  i 
nised  superiority  over  those  that  bore  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  'u«e«ht 
itself  there  are  some  alight  tokeoa  Owt  tba  K». 


part  of  the  verse. 

>  Ewald  {Ge»ch,  U.  45i)  refSers  the  luifaa|[e  «| 
Gen-  xlix,  7  not  to  the  diatrihutian  of  the  Lerilev 
In  their  4S  cities,  but  to  the  time  when  diry  hat 
fallen  Into  dfnrepute,  and  become,  as  La  Jaidir.  aril, 
a  wanderingTt  half-mendicant  order.  Bat  see  Kallacfe 
Om^Hs,  &4  loc. 

*  The  later  irenealo^eav  it  she  old  he  noticed  ^tpm 
dfiee  the  same  order.  ThL«  was  nattiial  enmigtt ;  ^ 
a  pcenf>a)o(ry  oniriniitinir  in  a  later  a^,  am)  refleelkni 
1*  ferUnftP,  would  prohnhlr  have  changed  the  onia? 
(Comtv  J  a.  vi.  U,  Num.  iii  17,  I  Ckv  *L  ItO 
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batlotai  vc  gaimg  iht  fint  platos.  Hm  claaifioft- 
boo  of  Ex.  Ti.  16-25,  gJTCB  to  that  tectioa  cf  tht 
Tibe  Ibvr  dans  or  hotisei,  while  thoM  of  Genhon 
mi  Henri  hare  bat  two  eadi.«  To  it  belonged 
IhehouMrf  Ainram;aiKl  ''Aaron the Lertte"  (Elx. 
IT.  14)  ii  spoken  of  as  one  tc  whom  the  people  will 
be  sure  to  liAten.  He  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
dijef  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (Ex.  vi.  23).  The  work 
Moromplished  by  him,  and  by  his  yet  greater  brother, 
vouU  tcod  natanJly  to  gire  prominence  to  the 
£unily  and  the  tribe  to  wuch  they  belonged ;  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  trsoes  of  a  caste-chancter,  no 
signs  of  any  intention  to  OBtablish  an  hereditary 
pritfthoud.  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  had  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  their  fathers  after  their  fatherB* 
manlier.  The  fint-bom  of  the  people  were  the 
pnc»U  of  the  people.  The  eldest  son  of  each  house 
inlwritei  the  priestly  ofiice.  His  youth  made  him, 
m  his  Other's  lifetime,  the  representative  of  the 
purity  which  was  connected  from  the  beginning 
with  'the  thought  of  worship  TEwald,  AlterthUm, 
273,  and  comp.  Priest).  It  was  apparently 
with  this  as  their  ancestral  worship  *hat  the  Israef- 
itM  Gone  lip  out  of  Egypt  The  **  young  men  "  of 
th«  sons  cl  Isrsel  odier  sacrifices'  (Ex.  ixiv.  5). 
They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who  remain 
with  the  people  while  Moses  ascends  the  heights  of 
.^uiai  (xix.  23-24).  They  represented  the  truth 
that  the  whole  people  were  **  a  kingdom  of  priests  " 
(xix.  6).  Neither  they,  nor  the  "  officers  and 
ji»lip»  "  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  admmisterinK 
justice  (x\iii.  25)  are  connected  in  any  speciu 
Banner  with  the  tribe  of  Leri.  The  first  step  to- 
wank  a  change  was  made  in  the  institution  of  an 
hmditary  priesthood  in  the  fiunily  of  Aaron,  during 
the  tiivt*  withdrawal  of  Moses  to  the  solitude  of 
^laai  (xxriii.  1).  This,  howerer,  was  one  thing 
it  was  quite  another  fo  set  apart  a  whole  tribe  of 
Itrvl  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  directions  giren  for 
tSf  coa<truction  of  the  tabernacle  imply  no  pre- 
ai»in<f>oe  of  the  Invites.  The  chief  workei-s  in  it  ai-e 
rrom  the  tribes  of  Jodah  and  of  Dan  (Ex.  xxxi.  2-6). 
The  next  extensioo  of  the  i<lea  of  the  priesthood  grew 
«-jt  f*{  the  terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii.  If  the  Lcvites 
had  been  sharers  in  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  they 
V'Tre  at  any  rate  the  foremost  to  rally  round  their 
li'^ier  when  he  called  on  them  to  help  him  in  stem- 
miQs:  the  prop^ess  of  the  evil.  And  then  came  that 
Ufnbie  cooMcmtion  of  themselve?,  when  every  man 
WM  a^nst  hu  son  and  against  his  biother,  and  the 
of-'ring  with  which  they  filled  their  hands  (^Kp2D 
niT,  Ex.  xxxii.  29,  comp.  Ex.  xxriii.  41)  was  the 
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'  As  the  names  of  the  leraer  houses  recnr,  some  of 
ifeTB  freqiWBtly,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here. 
(Ubnl 


iShlmel 
Amram 


Izbar  . 
Ilrbron 
Uzktel  . 


I  If OSes 
I  Aaron  . 

iKorah 
Xophe* 
Zlthn 


(Ithsmay 


(Iflshael 

/Elzapbaa 

(Zltbxt 
^       .         C  Mftball 
X^ran    •   ^^u»hl. 

«  Tbi*  te  espreMly  stated  in  the  Targ.  Pieudqfon. 
«.  tt  »  Tcrse  :— **  And  he  sent  the  first-born  of  the 
i'h.  if  It.,  for  even  to  that  time  the  worship  was  by 
Ike  Sr<-tom,  because  the  Tabcmarlo  war  not  yet 
slmIs.  nor  tlw  piiesthood  given  to  Aaron,**  fte. 


btood  of  their  nearest  of  kin.  Ilie  tribe  stoo4 
forth,  separate  and  apart,  recognising  even  in 
this  stem  work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than 
the  natund,  and  therefore  counted  worthy  > 
be  the  representative  of  the  ideal  life  of  the 
people,  '<an  Israel  within  an  Israel"  (Ewald, 
AitertMbn,  279),  chosen  m  its  higher  repiwen* 
tatives  to  ofier  incense  and  bumtpcacritice  before  the 
Lord  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  10),  not  without  a  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Urim  and  Thammim  that  wera 
worn  by  the  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe. 
From  this  time  accordingly  they  occupied  a  dis- 
tinct position.  Experience  had  shown  how  easily 
the  people  might  fiill  back  into  idolatry — how 
necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a  body  ol 
men,  an  order,  numerically  large,  and  when  the 
people  were  in  their  promised  home,  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  as  witnesses  and  guai-dians 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  the  individualism  ot 
the  older  worship  would  have  been  fi-uitful  in  an 
ever^multiplying  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was 
therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood 
of  the  firat^bom  as  representatives  of  the  holiness 
of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  to  be 
drawn  to  the  fiu:t  of  the  substitution  by  the  close 
numerical  correspondence  of  the  consecrated  tribe 
with  that  of  thole  whom  they  replaced.  The  first- 
born nudes  were  numbered,  and  found  to  be  22,273  ; 
the  census  of  the  Lerites  gave  22,000,  reckoning  in 
each  case  fitnn  children  of  one  month  upwanis* 
(Num.  iii.).  The  fixed  price  for  the  redemption  of 
a  victim  vowed  fn  sacrifice  (comp.  Lev.  xrrii.  6 ; 
Num.  xriii.  16)  was  to  be  paid  for  each  of  the 
odd  number  by  which  the  first-born  were  in  excess 
of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  47).  In  this  way  the 
latter  obtained  a  sacrificial  as  well  as  a  priestly  cha- 
racter.' They  for  the  first-born  of  men,  and  their 
cattle  for  the  firstlings  of  beasts,  fulfilled  the  idea 
that  had  been  asserted  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  12, 13).  The 
commencement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  gave  a 
prominence  to  their  new  character.  As  the  Taber- 
nacle was  the  sign  of  the  presence  among  the  people 
of  their  unseen  King,  so  the  Levites  were,  among 
the  other  tiibes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that 
waited  exclusively  on  Hira.  The  warlike  title  of 
**  host"  is  specially  applied  to  them  (comp.  use  of 
«3y,  in  Num.  iv.  3,  30  ;  and  of  njTO,  in  1  Chr. 

ix.  19).  As  such  they  were  not  included  in  the 
number  of  the  armies  of  Israel  (Num.  i.  47,  ii.  ^^3, 
xxvi.  62),  but  reckoned  separately  by  themselves. 
Whou  the  people  wera  at  rest  they  encamped  m 


'  The  separate  numbers  in  Num.  iii.  (Gershon,  7  500 ; 
Kohath,  8600 ;  Merari,  6200)  give  a  total  of  23,300. 
The  received  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  300 
were  the  first-born  of  the  Levites,  who  as  such  were 
Already  consecrated,  and  thcrcitore  could  not  take  the 
place  of  others.  Talmudie  traditions  (Oemar.  Bab, 
tit.  Sanhedrim^  quoted  by  I'atrick)  add  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  Israelites  should  be  redeemed  by  a 
Lerite,  or  which  should  pay  the  five  fthekel^  was 
settled  by  lot.  The  number  of  the  first-bom  appeara 
disproportionately  small,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
conditions  to  be  ftilfilled  were  that  they  should  be  at 
once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father,  (2)  the  first  chUd 
of  the  mother,  (S)  males.  (Comp.  un  this  question, 
and  on  that  of  the  difference  of  numbers,  Karti« 
ffutnrpqftht  Old  Cbvtnant,  ill.  201.) 

'  Comp.  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thouf  ht  ks  ti^i 
iMKk^v{a  mpmt*,T6Km9  ci  Heb.  xii.  91. 
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^ii&riliuiM  round  the  sacred  tent;  no  one  eke  might 
eniDe  nuKT  it  nnder  pain  of  death  (KufR.  1.51^ 
rHii,  22).  Tb«7  wore  to  oooupj  a  middle  poiatioD 
in  thftt  MOtfuting  scale  of  ooDMcmtion,  which,  start- 
log  from  the  idn  of  the  whole  tiatioa  as  a  priestJj 
ptople*  riidied  ita  oulminaiiDg  point  in  the  high- 
piittt  who,  aloue  of  ail  tht!  people,  oilght  enter 
*♦  withiu  the  veil."  The  LeTites  might  come  nearer 
than  th«  other  tribes ;  but  thej  mi^ht  not  BtturiHce, 
OCT  bum  liioeiiae,  nor  see  the  **  holy  things  *'  of  the 
■anctuary  till  thej  were  covered  (Num.  ir>  15). 
When  on  tlie  maixh,  no  hands  but  theirs  might 
atrike  the  tent  at  the  oommcncement  of  the  day'b 
journey,  or  ciiry  the  portii  of  its  gtructure 
dJUTing  it»  Of  pitch  the  ten  t  once  a|pain  when  they 
halt«^  (Num  i.  51).  It  wiia  obviously  essential 
for  such  a  work  that  there  fhould  he  a  fixed  aasign* 
ment  of  duties;  and  now  accordingly  we  meet  with 
Ihe  first  outlines  of  the  organisatioa  which  ofter- 
wards  became  permanent.  Tha  dm^nm  of  the  tnbe 
into  the  tliree  section*  that  traced  their  descent 
frcim  the  sotis  of  Levi^  foimed  the  groundwork  of 
it.  The  work  which  they  all  hnd  to  do  required  a 
man's  full  atrengtJu  and  therefore,  though  twenty 
was  the  slaitiag-pomt  for  military  serrice  (Num. 
i.)  they  were  not  lo  enter  on  their  active  serrice 
till  they  were  thirty  *  (Num.  iv.  23,  30,  35).  At 
fifty  they  were  t-o  be  free  fixHii  all  duties  but  those 
of  supcnntendmice  (Num.  viti.  25,  26).  The  reKult 
of  t^ii«  limitation  pre  to  the  KohathiteA  2750  on 
aetive  tervioe  out  of  8600  ;  to  the  mhib  of  Ger«ban 
2630  out  of  750O ;  to  those  of  Meniri  32D0  ont  of 
0200  (Num.  ivX  Of  these  the  Kohathites,  m 
nearest  of  kio  to  the  priestSt  held  from  the  first  the 
higheat  oliic».  They  were  to  bear  all  the  vcaseU 
of  the  smctuary^  the  ark  itself  included''  (Num. 
iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  inri,  25)»  atW  tlie  priests 
hiMl  covered  tbctn  with  the  dark-blue  cloth  which 
Waa  lo  hide  them  from  all  profane  gaze ;  and  thus 
they  became  also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred 
ireaaiuwB  which  the  people  had  so  freely  o(!er«d. 
The  Gershonites  in  their  turn,  had  to  carry  the 
tait-hangings  and  curtains  (Num.  iv.  22*26 ).  The 
heavier  baHeo  of  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillare  of 
the  tabernacle  fell  on  the  sous  of  Merari.  The  two 
latter  oompanies  were  allowed,  however,  to  use  the 
oxea  and  the  waggvma  which  were  olfered  by  the 
cougi-cgutJoo,  Blemri,  in  consideration  of  its  heavier 
work,  having  two^thirds  of  the  number  (Num*  vii. 
I«9).  The  more  vored  Tenels  of  the  Koluithit«« 
wes«  to  be  borne  by  tliem  4Mi  their  own  shoulderx 
(Num.  tIL  9).  The  Kohathitea  in  this  aiTange- 
ment  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Eleazar, 
G«r!=hoo  and  Meraii  under  Itbamar  (Num.  iv.  28, 
3S).  Before  the  ntatcb  began  the  whole  tribe  was 
once  again  solemjily  set  apart.  The  rites  (some  of 
them  al  least)  were  such  aa  the  people  might 
tiavt  witnessed  in  B^ypl,  and  all  would  undetstaod 
their  meaning.  Tlieir  dotbea  were  to  b*^raahed. 
They  themselv«!t,  as  if  they  were,  prior  to  their 
wparation^  ptl uteri  and  nodean,  like  the  leper,  or 


t  The  nientioo  of  twuitf-five  in  Num.  viii.  34.  a« 
the  age  of  rotranee,  most  he  nndervtood  either  of  a 
probatioDary  period  during  nrhleh  they  were  trained 
fJM-  their  dotie4,  or  of  tbc  lighter  work  of  keeping  the 
gate*  of  the  tabcmiacle. 

*  On  more  solemn  occaalonf  lae  prkrt^  thcm9<rlTes 
ippcar  as  the  bearert  of  the  ark  t  Josh.  .IL  S,  15,  ▼!.  6  ; 
I  K.  «ilL  19). 

*  ClDinp.  the  ansJofout  praettee  (dilTerijag,  however, 
in  befnir  eoaataatlv  rrpe&tedl  of  the  EgyiitiAO  fyrieBts 
(Iicrud.u.J7|  coo-p.  Spnxcr,  H*  Lrf,  Ut^.  b.  :li.e.f). 


^T  and 

i 
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those  that  luid  touched  the  d««d,  were  to  bt  eprinkW 
with  **  water  of  purifying'^  (,Num.  viii.  7,  oomp 
with  lis.  13 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9),  and  to  shave  all  theu 
fieiih.'  The  people  were  then  to  lay  their  handi 
upon  the  hi^ds  of  the  coBseoated  tribe  and  oAa 
them  up  as  their  representatives  (Kuio.  viii.  10)* 
Aaron,  aa  high-priest,  was  then  to  preaent  them  ai 
a  wave-offering  (turning  them^  t.  «.  this  way  and 
that,  while  they  bowed  themeelves  to  the  fmir 
of  the  compass ;  comp.  Abarbonel  on  Nuc: 
11,  ttud  KurfcE,  iij.  208),  in  token  that  all 
powem  of  mind  and  body  were  henceforth  to  he 
voted  to  that  service.^  They,  in  their  turn, 
U>  by  their  hands  on  the  Iwo  buUocka  wbidi 
to  be  slain  as  a  sm-ofTering  and  bunit-olferiug  for 
an  atonement  ("I&2),  Num.  viii.  12).  Then  they 
entered  on  their  work  ;  from  one  point  of  ricw  p*m 
by  the  people  to  Jehovah,  from  another  given  by 
Jehovah  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  ili.  9,  rln. 
19,  xviii.  6).  Their  very  name  b  turned  into  an 
omen  that  they  will  cleave  to  the  serrice  ef  the 
Loi-d  (^oomp.  the  play  on  \ij>^  and  ^p  in  Naia. 
xviU.  2,4), 

The  new  institution  was,  boweverf  to  recttTt  a 
severe  Bliock  from  those  who  were  most  inlstre^ 
in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose  poaitieB 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of  Keubea^ 
conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patriardbsl 
system  of  a  huusdiiold  priesthood.  The  leads'  of 
tKat  revolt  may  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  te 
gain  the  same  height  as  that  which  Aartia  hid 
attaijied  ;  but  the  ostensible  pn>t«Tt,  that  the  '*  whole 
congregation  w««  holy"  (Num.  ivi,  3),  woii  got 
which  would  have  cut  away  all  the  diftincttve  pr> 
vileges  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  toeaoAbfr, 
When  their  self-^ willed  ambitiou  had  been  punished, 
when  all  danger  of  the  sons  of  Levi  **  taking  tne 
much  upon  fiiem"  was  for  the  time  checked,  il 
was  time  also  to  provide  more  defiuiiely  for  t  h'mu 


and  so  to  give  them  more  reason  to  be  satiS'ti<. 
what  they  actually  hod  ;  and  thb  invohpl  n  i       j 
nent  organisation  for  the  future  as  ^v  i| 

present.     If  they  were  to  have,  like 
distinct  territory  assigned  to  tb 
over  the  people  at  ktge  wi 
and  they  themselves  would  be  i 
laboun  common  to  them  with  others,  ii'^ 
peculiar  calling.     Jehovah  therdoi*  wiia  to 
iuheritance  (Num.  iviii.  20;  l>eut.  i.  9,  iniL  ;;. 
They  were  to  have  no  territoiial  po#ftC3«ion^     b 
place  of  them  they  were  to  receive  frfm  *^  -  -'I'-r* 
the  tithes  of  th<*  produce  of  the  land,  i 

they,  in  their  turn,  ofrered  a  tithe  tA>  f       _  ^ 

a  reoognition  of  their  higher  coustfcr&l4ui« 
rviii.  21,  24, 26 ;  Neh.  x.  37).  As  if  to  pix 
the  contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  iV^tf,  t  i  '  - 
ooniequent  inadequacy  of  the  ^thea  Hu'^  ic-::  i:  '<^1 
to  them,  the  Le^ite  not  leas  than  the  wiJun  unJ  thi 
orphan,  was  oommended  to  the  special  kiodasH  d 
the  people  (Dent,  zii.  19,  nv.  27,  29).     When  Ite 


aa  this  dedteatloa  ia,  it  feU  sborrt  of  Uic 
eouseeration  of  the  prieffta.  and  waa  e»ptrt»*gd  bf 
a  different  word.  [Fvii«r.]  TbeLeviteaweteporillML, 
fiot  consecrated  (oomp.  Gesen.  s.  v.  *inD  vtd  CHp^ 
and  Oehlcr,  f,  e.  **LeTt,"  in  Hcrao^A  jtmk  ^<y«L), 

tn  the  encampment  In  the  wlldemeaa,  the  soat 
of  Jtaron  oeeupied  the  fonmo^i  place  of  hoiunir  oa  ti* 
eaul.  The  Kobathites  were  at  their  right,  on  Che 
•otith,  the  Gershonitcfl  oa  the  west,  the  mulb  ii  Mervil 
on  iiif>  north  of  the  uibemacl*.  On  the  south  n  crt 
alM  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad  (Knm,  IL  nA  lU.)* 
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PMwIqfaifi  of  the  pfopk  shoukl  bt  owm  and  kht 
MbcrnacU  biTt «  MtUed  place,  greit  part  of  the  kbour 
Mm  wooU  coma  to  an  m 


Ikay  too  would  need  a  fixed  abode.  rVmc^tr&tioii 
rouDd  the  tabcmada  would  l«ai  to  erila  i»arl  j  aa 
|(T«at,  thou^  of  a  dificrent  kud,  as  an  aMignmcDt 
of  «padal  tcrritorj.  Their  minifterial  charscfjs* 
■light  thus  bo  intendfied,  but  their  perrading^  in* 
dueoce  ak  witaeaeea  and  taacfaen  would  be  muriBcfd 
to  it.  DiatiDCtMM  and  diffusioo  were  bc^th  to  be 
iccvrad  by  the  aidgnment  to  the  whole  trib«  (the 
prierta  indoded)  of  fbrtr-oight  dties,  with  an 
sutijing  •♦•aborb"  (Bn^O,  wpodorrmi  Num. 
HIT.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the  paaturage  of  their 
flocka  and  hn^.*  The  reTcreooe  of  the  praple  for 
them  was  to  br  heightened  bj  the  selection  of  nx  of 
these  as  dties  of  rouge,  in  which  the  Levitts  were 
to  present  themselTes  as  the  protectors  of  the  fu^- 
tiro  who,  though  they  had  not  incurred  the  guUt, 
were  jet  liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder.* 
How  rapidly  the  feeling  of  rererence  gained  st^ogth, 
we  mar  judge  from  the  share  assigned  to  them  out 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  and  women,  of  the  oenquered 
Uidianitot  (Num.  xzxi.  27,  &c.).  The  same  victxiij 
led  to  the  dedication  of  gold  and  silver  veasth  of 
great  Taliie,  and  thus  increased  the  importaoce 
•f  the  tribe  as  guardians  of  the  national  tnu&tirei 
(Num.  xzxi.  !i0-64). 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  si  in-^ 
dicatirig  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  before 
the  other  functions,  over  and  above  their  ixiioielra- 
tieiis  in  the  tabernacle,  which  were  to  be  nliotteil 
la  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Through  the  whole  kod  they 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests 
(sabiect,  of  ooune,  to  the  special  righU  of  tfae 
Aarooic  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivolj  and  tc^ 
JBicings  (Dent.  xii.l9,xtT. '26, 27,  zxvi.  11).  ETery 
tkiid  year  thcr  were  to  have  an  additional  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land  (Deut  xir.  28,  xxri.  12). 
The  people  wero  charged  never  to  forsake  them.  To 
**  the  priests  the  Lerites  **«  was  to  belong  the  oflice 
of  preserring,  transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  Uw 
^  Iieut.  XTii.  9-12 ;  xxzi.  26).  They  were  eolemulj 
la  read  it  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacle* ( I)eut.  xxxi.  9-13).  They  were  to  proaounec 
the  cniTCs  from  Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  ^peak,  was  the  ideal  of  the 
religioaa  organisation  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  de^ 
reloped  aa  the  dtered  circumstances  of  IJie  fw^iple 
nif^ht  require.^  The  great  principle  was,  tlmt  the 
ssrrior-cute  who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  cap 
lt:n  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  should  be  tbroughotit 
the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  people  still  ow^d 
sll«^ianoe  to  Him.  It  deserves  notice  thst,  as  jet. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  thai  refer  to 


•  HeUopoUs  {Strabo.  zvii.  1),  Thebes  and  Memphis 
bB  EffTpl,  and  Benares  in  llindnttan,  have  been  refcmd 
to  m»  paraUels.  The  afrgregation  of  prie«t«  nounil  m 
pvai  DAtioDal  sanctuary,  so  as  to  make  it  &»  It  were 
the  cmtn  of  a  eoUefriate  life,  was  however  diltitrent  ha 
it^  object  and  resultn  trtm  that  of  the  polity  of  UroeL 
;ron:p.  Evaid,  0€$eh.  IL  402.) 

■  The  importance  of  girinir  a  sacred  charmeter  to 
mtth  aa  asylam  is  suAcimt  to  aeeount  for  the  sjn^irn- 
oni  <4  the  dties  of  reAigc  to  the  Levitm.  Phllo, 
bovevrr.  with  his  characteristic  love  of  in  fnnor 
Kciamir.  aeea  in  it  the  truth  that  the  Lerlttt  them- 
KivM  were,  aecordinir  to  the  idea  of  tbelr  Uves, 
f-fttrvM  tnm  the  world  of  sense,  who  hsd  I^Mtod 
l^r  piattf  of  refiire  in  God. 

*  Itus  ^raaraiofy,  cbaraeteristie  of  Deuieronomy  | 
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the  priests,  no  tnoea  appear  of  their  cfaarart^  as  a 
learned  caste^  and  of  tne  work  whidi  aftcrwtuns 
belonged  to  them  aa  hymn-writers  and  mndolans. 
The  hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occaaooali 
not  recurring  (oomp.  Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  17  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.).  Women  bore  a  Urge  share  in  singing  them 
(Ex.  XT.  20;  P^  lxvi».  25).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Levites,  who 
must  have  been  with  them  in  all  their  encampments, 
as  afterwards  in  their  cities,  took  the  foremost  part 
among  the  **  damsels  playing  with  their  timbrels,"^ 
or  among  the  **  wise-hearted,"  who  wore  hangings 
for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle.  There  are  at 
any  rate  signs  of  their  presence  there,  in  the  mention 
of  the  **  women  that  assemUed "  at  ita  door  (Ex. 
xxxriii.  8,  and  oomp.  Ewald,  AUerthum.  p.  297). 

11.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that  oonld  bedone  to 
convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  The  submission  of 
the  Oibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  tribe-divisions  of  Gershon  and  Merari  of  the 
most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  conquered 
Hivites  became  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  con- 
gregation (Josh.  ix.  27).'  As  soon  as  the  con* 
querors  had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a 
partition  of  the  country,  the  fbrty-dght  cities  were 
assigned  to  them.  \^^hether  they  were  to  be  the 
sole  oocnpiers  of  the  cities  thus  allotted,  or  whether 
—as  the  rule  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses  in 
I.ev.  xxT.  32  might  seem  to  indicate— others  were 
allowed  to  reside  when  they  had  been  provided  for, 
must  remain  uncertain.  The  principle  of  a  widely 
diffused  influence  was  maintained  bv  allotting,  as  a 
rule,  four  cities  from  the  district  of'^each  tribe ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  details  of  the 
distribution,  the  divisions  of  the  Levites  in  the  order 
of  their  precedence  coincided  with  the  rdatire  im- 
portance of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  con* 
nected.  The  following  table  will  help  the  reader 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  tribe  in  the  subsequent  events  of 
Jewish  history. 
1.  KoHATHrris: 

A    iviM*.        ( Judah  and  Simeon  ..  ..  f 
A.  l-nestt    -.{Benjamin      4 

iKphralm 4 
Han  4 
Half  Mansflaefa  (West)  .  2 
!  Half  Msusseh  (East)  ..  7 
is:^ :: :: :: :: ::  1 
Naphtall 3 

{Ztfbaluo 4 
Keaben  4 
Uad    4 
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and  Joshua,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  fyuictioQH 
spoken  of  belonged  to  them,  aa  the  chief  members  ol 
the  sacred  tribe,  as  a  clerisy  rather  than  as  priests  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

9  To  this  there  is  one  remarkable  exception.  Dent. 
xviii.  6  provides  for  a  permanent  dedication  as  the 
result  of  personal  seal  going  beyond  the  fixed  period 
of  service  that  came  in  rotation,  and  entitled  aoeordp 
ingly  to  its  reward. 

«  Comp.,  as  indicating  their  presence  and  functions 
at  a  later  date,  1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6. 

'  The  Nethinim  {Deo  dati)  of  1  Chr,  ix.  S,  Ear. 
ii.  4S,  were  probably  sprung  Ihnn  captives  taken  b> 
David  in  later  wars,  who  wore  assigned  to  the  servt^s 
of  the  tabernacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Olbconlted 
who  had  been  slain  bf  Sanl  (S  Sam.  uL  1). 
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Tile  WMit/  inffmtirials  thiit  are  ttfft  ui  in  the  bciok 
•f  Judgies  ^l  to  show  huw  £ir,  tor  any  length  of 
tJme,  t^i«  realjtj  aosw«red  to  the  ideA.  The  mvoges 
ftf  inTasioD,  and  tlie  pr&fsure  of  an  alien  rule, 
majTod,  the  worki&j^  of  the  org&msntiop  which 
Kerned  m  perfect.  Leritic&l  citie&»  such  us  Aijaloi: 
(Jo«h«  zxi.  24  ;  Judg.  i.  35}  aud  Gexer  (Josh,  xii, 
21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67),  fall  iato  the  bauds  of  thdr 
CQcinies*  Sometimes,  as  id  the  case  of  Kob,  otheni 
■pportotlf  took  their  place.  The  wandering  im- 
Mttled  hiiktiU  of  the  Levite*  who  Are  metttioned  id 
the  Uter  chaptcn  of  Judges  are  probably  to  h^ 
ti'aced  io  thia  loia  of  a  liiod  abode,  and  the  con- 
sequent nccieaity  of  taking  refuse  in  other  cities, 
eren  thuugh  their  tribe  a&  auch  had  no  portiou  in 
them.  The  teud«Dcy  of  the  people  to  fall  ioto  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Qeifchbouring  natlona  ahowod  either 
that  the  Lerttee  foiled  to  b«ir  tlielr  witness  to  the 
tnith  or  had  no  power  to  culorce  it.  Eveu  in  the 
lireiime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  hig:li«prie»t  wna  still 
Gousult^l  as  an  orajJe*  the  rcA^erence  which  the 
people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  beoomei  the  occA' 
aioa  of  a  rival  worship  (Jiidg.  xrii.).  The  old 
hoa3ehold  priesthood  revtrea/  and  there  is  the  ri^k 
of  the  natlonid  worship  breakiog  np  ioto  indiri- 
duAlism.  Mioih  Hrst  oon^ecratia  one  of  his  own 
fiooB,  and  thea  t^mpU  a  homelfcv  tente  to  dwell 
with  Hm  as  **  a  father  and  a  pii^t"  for  little  more 
than  his  food  and  mitnent.  TheLevite,  though  pro- 
bably the  graniLsoD  of  Most»  himself,  repeaL&  the 
unofKorah.  [Jonatoan.]  Fimt  in  the  house  of 
Mioui,  nod  then  for  the  emigrants  of  Dan,  he  exer> 
ctses  th^  office  of  a  priest  with  '*  an  ephod ,  and  a 
teraphlm  and  a  graven  ima^e,"  With  this  exocp 
tioD  the  whok  tribe  appnrs  to  luive  iJaMr-u  into  a 
condition  aualogoiis  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  tlie 
dajk<i!&t  pei-iod  ana  in  the  moet  ontlyiug  districts 
of  the  Metliaeval  Chui"di,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  but  exercising  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
oomipted  and  con  uptiiig.  The  ahameleas  license 
of  the  «mu  of  Flli  may  bo  looked  upon  as  the  reault 
of  a  bag  period  of  decay,  affectiDg  the  whole  order. 
When  the  priesta  were  such  as  Uophni  and  Plunehas, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Levites  were  not 
doing  much  to  sustain  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-pjiot  of  a 
better  time.  Uimj^f  a  Lerite,  and,  though  not  a 
priest,  belonging  to  that  lection  of  th«  Lev'itea  which 
waa  neorst  to  tlie  priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi,  28), 
adopted  as  it  were,  by  a  spedai  dedication  iiito  the 
prieitiy  line  and  tnined  for  its  otfices  (1  Sam.  ii. 
16),  he  appears  as  infuaing  a  fresh  life,  the  author 
ol  a  new  organisation.  There  is  no  reusao  to  think, 
indeed,  that  the  companiea  or  achoola  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  a^penr  in  his  time  (1  Sum, 
5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  hare  been  foundeii 
by  htm,  ootiMftted  eicluftiveiy  of  Lerites ;  but  there 
ara  maity  sigtis  that  the  members  of  that  tribe 
Ibnned  a  larspe  elem^'iit  in  the  new  order,  and  re- 
oeir«d  n«w  strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indml, 
thtt  ideal  of  the  I^r]t«  life  aa  one  of  praiite,  deirotiod, 
toidling,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  pn«*t-4 
mod  Leriies  goticnilly  ai  the  mona^c  institutioris  of 
the  fifth  century,  or  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  thir- 
teenth did  to  the  secular  clergy  of  Western  Europe, 


■  Compare,  oa  the  evtrnt  of  thk  relapio  into  an 
writer  Fystem.  KftU*ch,  On  Omuins  %1\-f    7. 

*  ll  miijr  be  worth  wMle  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
Ihlfl  convex  ion.  As  pro^ihets,  wJlio  *re  alio  priest^ 
•e  hnve  Jrrimifth  (Jef«  i.  11.  Jtxf-Wel  'E».  1.  f), 
Aa^riMh  the  ann  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv  *\  Kpchs^rtab 
^3  Oir  aaIv  30}.     Itttcraal  eftdetc*  icoda  to  the 
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TIm  ^t  that  the  LeTitea  were  thus  hrou^  i 
iofliMnce  of  a  tystem  which  addressed  it««lf  to  I 
mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  aam* 
licial  functions  of  the  priesthood,  may  fio«iblT  bar* 
led  them  on  to  apprehend  the  higher  trutha  as  ta 
the  unture  of  worship  which  begin  to  be  aa»ert«il 
from  this  period,  and  which  are  nowhere 
claimed  more  cleurly  than  in  the  grmt  by 
that  bears  the  name  of  Aa2i{ih  (Ps.  L  7-15). 
man  who  raises  the  name  of  prophet  to  a  new  ilgai- 
Rcanoe  is  him!»elf  a  Lerite  (I  Sam.  ix.  9).  It  is 
among  them  thut  we  find  the  first  sigiia  :>f  the  mu- 
sical skill  which  is  afterwaixl»  so  Gon»picuou»  in  the 
Lerites  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  The  order  la  which  tbf 
Temple  services  were  arranged  is  ascribed  to  two  id 
the  pruphetei,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Cbn  snx,  25  i, 
who  must  hare  grown  up  under  Samuel's  supr- 
inteodence,  and  in  part  to  Samuel  himteif  (I  Chr, 
ix.  22).  Asaph  and  Heman,  the  Psalmi«t»,  besir  tiki 
.same  title  as  Samaelthe  Seer  (I  Chr.  wtr»  5;  2  Chr. 
ixi;i,  30).  The  very  wortl  **  prophesying  "  is  applied 
not  only  to  sudden  burst*  of  song,  but  to  the  org»D- 
iseti  psalmody  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  «t.  2,  S).  Ef«i 
of  those  who  bore  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  a  higher 
sense,  a  ki-gc  number  are  tniceably  of  this  trib*.* 

IlL  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Pbilistinia 
did   not  entirely    interrupt   the   woi-ahip   of  tht 
Israelites,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Leritea  w«l 
on,  first  at  Shiloh  {I  Sam.  sir.  3),  then  for  a  tiiM 
at  Nob  (1  Sam,  sxn,  11),  afterwaid*  at  Gihioa 
(1  K.  iii,  2;  1  Chr.  %ru  39).     The  history  of  the 
return  of  tlie  aik  to  Beth-ftheme&h  after  its  capton 
by  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent  rrrooral  to 
Kiijath-jnuim,  points  apparently  to  »jme  stnu^ 
complications,  ri:;ing  out  of  the  auotoalies  of  Ihit 
perioil,  and  affecting,  iu  some  measure,  the  poicitiau 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     Beth-ahemesh  was,  by  tht 
original  assignment  of  ^e  conquered  oomitry,  cmi 
of  the  dties  of  the  priests  (Josh.  uri.  16).    Thif, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  narrafctrt,  miless  vt 
assume,  against  all  probability,  that  the  miti  d 
Beth^emesh  who  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  pn^ 
fonation    were   themselves   of  the   pneatly    order. 
Levittf  indeed  are   mentinned  as  doing  their  a^ 
pointed  work  (1  Sam,  vi.  151,  but  the  locrihCM 
and  burnt-offerings  are  oHered  by  the  men  of  tht 
city,  as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priest* 
hood  had  been  usurped  by  others ;  and  oa  this  r<p- 
position  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  those  who 
liad  set  aside  the   I^iw  of  Mose»  by  one  odcocf 
should  defy  it  also  by  another.     The  singular  lead- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  yi.  1^  (xol  o^k  ^j*^ 
vttranf  ol  viol  ^Ifx^'i^'o^  ^^  "^^^^  &y^patn  UaiStra4^t 
5ti  f75sjf  Ki&arhy  KvpUv)  indicates,  if  we  av^tnt 
that  it  ix^ts  upon  some  oon^esponding  Heb' 
a  struggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  oi 
of  tht  ptiofaoB^Mm,  the  other— poasibly  tl>c  i.'-^is'-. 
who  had  been  before  neatioiied — cealoas  in  tba^ 
remonstranoea  against  it.     Then  comca,  eitbar  •• 
the  result  of  this  collision,  or  by  diri*ct  supematiimi 
infliction,  the  greiit  fJati^hter  oi'^  the  Beth'«bemitea, 
and  t-hi.*y  shrink  from  retaining  the  ark  any  lou^ 
jimong  them.   The  \p  cat  Eben  (sUme)  becoines.  \^  • 
slit;ht  paiuiiomnstic  choni^e  in  its  form,  the  **  grail 
Abel "  (^lamentation),  and  the  name  remains  as  a  m** 

same  oonelusion  as  to  Joel,  Mioah,  Habakkok,  HafRai, 
Zechariah.  and  rren  Isaiah  hlius«lf.  JabaxSc^I  {2  Chr. 
%x*  14)  appears  as  ai  onoo  a  prophet  and  a  Levita. 
There  is  a  balanee  of  probability  on  the  same  ejUk  si 
to  Jphu,  Uana&l,  the  secotid  Oded,  and  Ab^ah  «! 
Shiloli. 


usvrnsa 

mmai  tfthtatn  and  of  iti  ptmishment.  [Bethsue- 

isai.]    Wc  an.  left  entire. f  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

mmm  vUeh  lad  then,  after  this,  to  send  the  ark  of 

M^ffvah,  Dot  to  Hebron  or  ajme  other  priestly  city, 

kltoKiijilii-jeBrixn,  roundwliich.so&rasweknow, 

in  pUhered  legitimatdy  no  sacred  associations. 

!t  hm  boea  oomimmly  assumed  indeed  that  Aliinap 

iri^  uder  wbooe   goardianship  it  remained  for 

tvatr  jcan,  muafc  necesKanly  have  been  of  the 

rf»  of  LerL     [Abinadab.]     Of  this,  however, 

fkff  b  DBt  the  sUfffatest  direct  erideoce,  and  against 

t  *jrte  is  the  language  of  David  in  1  Chr.  xv.  2, 

'  .V<Be  ought  to  carry  the  ark   of  God   but  the 

LriUK  for  them    hath  Jehorah    choeeo,"  which 

««ji  kae  half  ita  force  if  it  were  not  meant  as  a 

fitust  against  a  recent  tunovation,  and  the  ground 

af  a  Rtim  to  tlie  more  ancient  order.     So  tar  as 

« (u  see  one's  wmj  through  these  perplexities  of 

a  ink  period,  the  most  probable  explanation — al- 

m  mggested   under  Kibjath-jearim — seems 

V  be  the  following.     The  old  names  of  Baaleh 

JaL  XV.  9)  and    lur^th-baal    (Josh.  xv.  60) 

KSPA  there  had  been  of  old  some  spedal  sanctity 

okM  to  the  place  aa  the  centre  of  a  Canaanite 

kal  worship.  The  fact    that  the  ark  was  taken 

%  the  booM   of    Abinadab  in  the   hili  (1  Sam. 

ri.  l.i,  the  Gibcnh  of  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  connects  it- 

ns£  with  that  old  Canaanitiah  reverence  for  high 

piva.  whidi,  through    the   whole  history  of  the 

ii-vUcs  continued  to  have  such  strong  attractions 

ar  them.    Tbeae  may  ha\^  seemed  to  the  panic- 

ncrdaoi  iidkabitanta  of  th«t  district,  mingling  old 

t^J€>  and  Dcw,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 

^fsokg  aapcr;*titioiia   of  the  conquered   people, 

«i5eeQt  croaxMk  to  determine  their  choice  of  a 

kolity.    The  oanaecration  (the  word  used  is  the 

tpni  MDerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  gusrdian 

«e  tiM!  trkia,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its  way 

fti  the  ether  irregular  assumpticHis  which  characterise 

&»  period,  thoagh  here  the  offence  wes  less  flagrant, 

SM  djd  not   inv^ve  apparently  the  performance  of 

a^T  ^a^^^yr^i  actft.     While,  however,  this  aspect  of 

T^  reufpous  condition  of  the  pec^e  brings  the  Levi* 

tacal  atti  priettly  orders  before  us,  as  having  lost  the 

jM^tMA  they  had  previously  occupied,  there  were 

«LMr  iadaences  at  work  teiKiing  to  reinstate  them. 

The  role  of  Samuel  and  his  son»,  and  the  prophet- 

cal  chariKter  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended 

%n  z*"^  them  the  podtioo  of  a  ruling  caste.     In  the 

itowi^  dcvir^  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may  per- 

upa  trsoe  a  protest  against  the  assumption  by  the 

Lmaes  of  a  higher  position  than  that  oiiginally 

■li^ncd.     The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 

mm  at  anr  rate  the  asserti<m  of  a  self-willed  power 

azLast  thie  priestly  order.    The  assumption  of  the 

— ■>t^**»i  odBce«  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 

sw  dacgfater  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were  attached 

w  tbor  MTvioe,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy,  and 

i^  carta&Te  of  the  condemuaUon  of  Saul  for  the 

tw»  fanner  aoa^  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  r&- 

yjivi  £ar  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  shows  by  what 

ti^vo^  mcBsares  the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  was 

•  nVrersioB,  had  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 

•-:■*  Israelites.   The  reign  of  David,  however,  brought 

'2m  <3ae^se  from  pemecotion  to  honoUr.    The  Levites 

«<^  rewiy  to  welcome  a  king  who,  though  not  of 

^^  tribe^  had  been  brought  up  under  tiieir  train- 

ms.  WW  jjcilled  m  their  arts,  prepared  to  share 

•  There  are  24  eoorses  off  tbe  priests,  24,000  Le- 
*D^  ia  tbe  fcticrsl  boatjMas  of  the  TemrW  T «  Chr. 
u  ;..  It.     Tbe  nomber  oC  cinsers  i8M8=:i2  X  24 
»^.  axT,  7). 
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even  in  tome  of  their  ministrations,  and  to  array 
himself  in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  4600  oi 
their  number  with  3700  priests  waited  upon  David 
at  Hebron — itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  ol 
the  priestly  cities — to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chr. 
xii.  26).  When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there 
came  a  fuller  organisation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its 
position  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
detinitoly  recognised.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up 
to  its  n«w  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  daim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
(1  Chr.  XT.  2).  When  the  sin  of  Uzzah  stopped  the 
procession,  it  was  placed  for  a  time  imder  the  care 
of  Obed-Edom  of  Oath — ^probably  Gath-rimmon— 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Kohatiiites  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
13;  Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate 
conveyance  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  ephods, 
and  appearing  in  their  new  character  as  minstrels 
(1  Chr.  XV.  27,  28).     In  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacle  under  David,  as  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Temple,  we  may  trace  a  development  of  the  simpler 
arrangements  of  the  wilderness  and  of  Shiloh.     The 
Levites  were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sacristans, 
choristers  of  the  centnd  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  wpre,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24*32, 
to  which  we  may  refer  &s  almost  the  locia  classicus 
on  this  subject,  ^  to  wait  on  the  ions  of  Aaron 
for  the  service  of  the    house   of  Jehovah,  in  the 
courts,  and  the  chambera,  and  the  purifying  of  nil 
holy  things."     This  included  the  duty  of  providing 
"  for  the  shew-brcad,  and  the  fine  flour  for  meat- 
offering,  and  for  the  unleavened  bread.**      They 
were,  besides  this,  "to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even.**     They 
were  lastly  "  to  offer**— t.  e.  to  assist  the  pnests  in 
offering — "  all  bumt'«icrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the  sab- 
baths and  on  the  set  feasts.**  They  lived  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  c:ime  up  at 
tixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chr.  xxv., 
XX vi,).     How  long  it  lasted  wc  have  no  sufficient 
data  for  aetermining.     The  pi-edominance  of  the 
number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classitication  "  might 
seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest  such  an 
arrangement.     The  analogous  order  in  the  civil  and 
military  administration  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  1)  would  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  there 
wa»  a  change  of  some  kind  every  week  (1  Chr.  ix.  2.5  j 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  8) ;  but  this  is  of  course  compatible 
with  a  system  of  rotation,  which  would  give  to  each 
a  longer  period  of  residence,  or  with  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  leader  of  each  division  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  system,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
duties  now  imposed  upon  the  Levites  were  such  as 
to  require  almost  continuous  pmctice.    They  would 
need,  when  their  turn  came,  to  be  able  to  b«ir  tl^eir 
parts  in  the  great  choral  hymns  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  take  each  his  appointed  shore  in  the  complex 
structure  of  a  sacrificial   liturgy,  and  for  this  a 
special  study  would  be  required.     The  education 
which  the  Levites  received  for  thdi*  peculiar  duties, 
no  less  than  their  connexion,  moie  or  h?s8  intimate, 
with  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (see  above),  would 
tend  to  make  them,  so  far  as  there  was  any  educa- 
tion at  all,  the  teachers  of  the  otliers,"  the  tran- 


■  There  Is,  however,  a  curious  Jewish  tradition  tuat 
the  sc'aoo'jnaslers  of  Israel  were  of  the  lril)c  ol 
»'n«m  (Solom.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xllx.  7,  In  Go<lwvuH 
Mosrg  and  Aaron). 
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NtTifaen  and  tnlerpi'vlers  of  ih«  Law,  the  cfaitnuclen 
of  the  liiKi**  in  which  they  lived.  We  huve  lome 
•trikiiig  instajicfei  of  their  appeamnoe  in  thw  new 
ehoivL-t^n-.  One  of  them,  EUmn  the  E«rahite,'  takai 
hb  place  unoog  the  old  Hebrew  lagcfl  who  were 
WortJij  to  be  oompnred  with  Solomon,  and  (Pb. 
Ltiiii.  title)  his  flame  ttjTpcart  us  the  writer  of  the 
39th  r»aim  ( I  K»  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr,  xv.  17).  One  of 
the  Hint  to  bear  the  title  of  *" Scribe"  i»  a  Lerite 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  G),  and  thia  b  mentioiwd  as  one  of 
their  ipecial  otr»oi»iuider  Josiah  (2  Chr.  itxir.  13). 
They  are  deM^ribcd  as  **  oflioet»  md  judgn  '*  under 
David  { 1  Chr.  xxvi.  29),  and  as  luch  are  employed 
**  ia  all  tlie  bii:iln««s  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  eervioe 
of  the  king/'  They  arc  the  agents  of  Jeboshaph^it 
md  Hexekiuh  in  thi'ir  work  of  refonnaiionr  and  are 
•ent  furth  to  prodBim  and  enforce  the  law  (  2  Chr. 
itU.  8,  isx.  22).  Uniler  Joslah  the  functioo  has 
paired  into  a  title,  and  they  aiis  **  the  Levita  that 
tatight  all  lintel"  (2  Chr.  xixv»  3).  The  two 
books  of  Chronicles  bear  uatni^tokeable  tnarks  of 
having  been  written  by  men  wboee  interests  were 
ail  gathered  roumi  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and 
who  were  fiuniliAr  with  its  records.  The  materials 
from  which  they  oompiletl  Iheir  tiarrativf!s»  and  to 
which  they  refer  as  the  works  of  seers  aod  praphet«^ 
wero  written  by  men  who  were  pix>bably  Levites 
themselves,  or,  if  act,  were  assodated  with  them. 

ITje  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  wei^  recog- 
nised in  the  A&atgiunent  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Kohathites  retained  their  old  pii>«mineuce„  They 
have  four  **  prinora"  (I  Chr.  s\\  5-10),  while 
Memii  ond  fiershon  have  huit  one  each.  Thf^j  sup 
pbel,  from  tbe  families  o(  the  Uharite*  mid  Hebron- 
ita,  the  "  ctllcers  and  judges"  of  1  Chn  xjtvi.  30. 
To  them  belongs!  the  sons  of  Koimh,  with  Heman 
at  th<>ir  head  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  19),  playing  upon  psalteries 
and  har]>s.  They  were  *•  over  the  work  of  the  ser- 
vice, keejiers  of  the  gates  of  the  Ubemacle"  (/.  tf.).  | 
It  w&H  their  work  to  prepare  the  shew-bi-ftad  every 
S.abliath  (I  Chr.  ix.  32),  The  Cienthoniles  wei«; 
r^prescntetl  in  tike  manner  in  the  Temple-choir  by 
the  sons  of  Asnph  i  I  Chr.  vi.  39,  xv.  17) ;  Merari 
by  the  sons  of  Ethsu  or  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  vi.  44, 
rn,  42,  %tlv,  1-7)»  Now  that  the  heavier  work  of 
txmvejlag  the  Uherrubcle  and  it£  equipme^nt^  from 
place  to  place  «*as  uo  longer  required  of  them,  and 
that  psalmody  hail  become  the  most  prominent  oi 
their  duties,  they  were  to  enter  on  their  work  at  the 
earlier  age  of  twenty  (1  Qir.  xiiii.  24-37).' 

As  In  th<  old  days  of  the  Eiodus,  so  in  the 
arganisitioD  under  I^aTid^  the  Levites  were  not 
indudcd  in  the  general  census  of  the  people  ( 1  Chr. 
zxi.  6),  and  formed  acoordlngly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A  separate  census,  made  app*- 
reotiy  before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(I  Chr.  xxiii.  3)»  gives— 

24,000  over  the  work  of  the  Temple, 
6,000  ofDceim  and  judges. 
4,000  porters,  i,  €.  gate-keepers,*  and,  as  such, 

'  In  1  Cbr.  U.  6  the  four  name«  of  I  E.  iv.  31 
appear  as  belonging:  to  the  tribe  of  Judnh,  and  tn  the 
third  gvnenitioa  after  Jarob.  On  the  other  hand  tbe 
names  of  Hemsn  and  Ethan  are  prominent  amon^ 
the  Lerites  under  Salomon  (tn^/hi)  ;  and  two  poalros, 
one  of  which  belon^rs  monireitly  to  a  later  date,  are 
aaettbad  to  them,  with  ttds  tit]e  of  Exrahite  nttjiched 
(Pa,  Usxvttt.  and  Uxxix.).  The  diffionlty  srisoik  pro- 
bahly  out  of  some  ooofukn  of  the  later  and  the  eft^rUor 
ftaoua.  Ewald's  eonjccture,  that  Gonspfeiuoua  minntrels 
at  other  Mhea  wi««  n«elved  into  the  ohotr  of  the 
tcMpie,  and  then  reckoned  as  Levites,  wo«iId  g\m  a 
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bearing  arms   (1  Chr,  ix.  19;   S  Ck 

Mxi.  2), 
4,000  pmislog  Jehorah  with  {Dafenmnte. 
Toe  Litter  number,  however,  murt  bare  inchtM 
the  full  ohoruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  tkilbg 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph,  ml 
Jeduthun  are  numbered  at  288,  tn  24  sedLions  «4 
12  each.  Here  again  the  Kohatfiites  are  prominoili 
hairing  14  out  of  the  24  sections ;  while  Genboi 
baa  4  and  Merari  8  (I  Chi',  xxr.  2^y  T©  th«N 
288  were  assigned  apparently  a  more  permaiMBt 
re»iidenoe  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  33 1,  and  in 
the  riUages  of  the  Netophathitea  neaj-  BethiebiiB 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16),  nientioned  long  afierwattiB  aa  hi» 
habited  by  the  "*  ions  of  the  singers'*  (Neh.  zli.  2S). 
The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pur* 
^ued  by  Jerobonm,  lod  to  a  great  cbanft  in  tfat 
position  of  the  Levit«s.  They  were  the  witDenv 
of  on  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  worship. 
He  wbhed  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
iiistnimeuts  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
vincinl  and  divided  worship.  The  nattinil  reaidl 
was,  that  they  lefl  the  cities  Assigned  to  them  in 
the  tejTitory  of  Ismel,  and  gathered  ronnd  the  me- 
tropolis of  Judfth  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Their  tj>- 
Hueuce  over  the  people  at  large  was  thus  dimtnnbHl« 
and  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  polity  so  Isr  frn^ 
trated ;  but  their  power  as  a  religious  order  wis 
prolmbly  increased  by  this  concentration  witiiiA 
laaTTOwer  limits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  thff 
were,  from  this  time  ibrwiud,  a  powerful  bodv, 
political]  V  as  well  aa  ecdesibstkally.  They  broufbi 
with  them  the  prophetic  dement  of  intluciicse,  ia 
the  wider  as  well  as  in  the  higher  loeaoing  of  tht 
woid.  We  accordingly  tiod  them  promineat  ia 
the  war  of  Abijah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii* 
10-12),  They  ai^ei  as  before  noticed,  sent  out  hf 
Jeboshaphat  to  instruct  and  jtidge  the  people  (2  C^. 
xix.  S-10),  Prophets  of  their  order  enoouragtthl 
king  in  his  wnr  ngninst  Monb  and  Ammon,  m^A  «» 
before  hi*  army  with  their  loud  HalklujaK' 
zx.  21),  and  join  allerwards  in  the  triuni{^ 
return.  The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the  u-mj- 
riage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  (m  s 
time  to  the  domtnanoe  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  thi 
servioQs  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  taA 
the  Levites  were  again  con^cnoui  in  the  oountcr- 
revoluUon  elTectad  by  Jehoiada  (3  Chr,  icxiii.),  soJ 
m  restoring  the  Temple  to  its  former  statellines 
under  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxir.  b).  They  shond  in  tJis 
disasters  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xrv.  2i)t 
and  in  the  prorprrity  of  Uxzioh,  aod  were  ready 
we  may  believe,  to  support  the  priests;,  whu*,  ii 
representing  their  order,  opposed  the  eacrilegieai 
usurpation  of  the  latter  king  (2  Chr.  xrvi.  17). 
The  dosing  of  the  Temple  under  Ahot  mvolvcd  thi 
cessation  at  ouoa  of  their  work  and  of  their  plv^ 
leges  (2  Chr.  xiviii.  24).  Under  Heaekiah  tbef 
again  became  promiuenU  as  oonsecivlii^  themsijvei 
to  the  spocial  work  of  eleonsing  and  lepniring  ths 


new  aspect  to  the  Influence  of  the  tribe.     [0 
Pi*rt.  BUeh.  i.  31 3 ;  De  Wett^  Pse/msn,  SuUmt.  §  ilLJ 

*  The  change  is  Indicated  in  what  are  deeeribedj 
the  •»  loat  words  o?  David."     The  Idiag  tkfls  in  j 
old  age,  that  a  Ume  of  rest  ha-t  come  for  bimseif  I 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  I^ovifes  bare  a  I 
share  in  it.    They  are  now  the  : 
before,  the  warrior-hoBt — of  the  l^nsees  Kli^. 

*  Ps.  cxxxiv.  acquires  a  fresh  tnteieet  whMi  | 
think  of  it  as  the  song  of  the  oli^t-scatTiea  il  I 
Temple. 
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Timfk  f2  Chr  xxiz.  12-15);  and  the  hymni  of 
lutif  Aul  •f  Acapk  were  agjoin  renewed.  In  this 
x£»aBt  it  wae  tbougfat  worthT  of  special  record 
Alt  tkrte  who  were  nmplj  Levites  were  more 
**Qpn^  m  bcort"  aixi  sealous  than  the  priwts 
iHBMlrM  i^  Chr.  sxix.  34);  and  thus,  in  that 
ymt  ftmaim,  ther  took  the  pbce  of  the  unwilling 
tt  iiapiiyaied  mcmben  of  the  priesthood.  Their 
«li  imdfgcs  were  restored,  they  were  put  forward 
■  laehers  (2  Chr.  xn.  22),  and  the  pajment  of 
ttbs.  vhidk  had  |iet>bobl  j  been  discootinued  under 
AIM;  wm  mewed  (2  Chr.  xzzi.  4).  The  gene- 
mfmti  the  tribe  were  reriaed  (tct.  17),  and  the 
M  flMrifiratinn  kcfit  its  ground.  The  reign  of 
HaMeh  was  lor  tbem,  during  the  greater  part  of 
t,i  pcriad  of  depre  wion.    That  of  Josioh  witneBied 

*  hih  mrvnl  And  reorgmniaatioo  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
S-13:.  ki  the  ^reat  puaorer  of  his  eighteenth 
IV  ther  took  th^  place  as  teachers  of  the  people, 

•  veD  as  leaders  of  thor  worahip  (2  Chr.  zxxr. 
Xl'A  Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean 
mrmaoi,  and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate 
oo.  The  aacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself  un- 
arjfaL  The  repeated  protests  of  the  priest  klsekiel 
tsAaUt  that  they  had  shared  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
psfM.  The  promiocnoe  into  which  they  bad  been 
^fht  in  the  reigoa  of  the  two  reforming  kings 
hi  appaxently  tcnpied  them  to  think  that  they 
K£Bt  -^^pn**'^  permaiieatly  on  the  special  fuuo- 
tudtof  the  priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korab  was 
NMvcd  (Ex.  xliT.  ia-14,  xlTiii.  11).  They  had, 
a  tk  paalty  of  their  ain,  to  witneia  the  destruo- 
tia  of  the  Temple,  and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

IV.  After  the  Captirity.  The  position  taken 
brtke  Lrritea  in  the  tiivt  morements  of  the  return 
im  BabyloQ  indicatea  that  they  bad  cherished  the 
trauBieDs  and  maintained  the  practices  of  their 
tAc.  They,  we  may  beliere,  were  those  who  were 
fetaaiiy  called  on  to  aing  to  their  conquerors  one 
c  tbe  soogs  of  ZioQ  (De  Wette  on  Ps.  cxzxru.). 
h  a  asoeBable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body  of 
Cleaning  czilea  they  are  present  in  a  dispropor- 
sooaaeiy  small  number  (Ear.  ii.  36-42).  Those 
vfe  dft  eome  take  their  old  parte  at  the  foundation 
a&l  dediealioD  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  id.  10, 
ri.  liij.  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra  their 
ninetuoe  (vhaterer  may  bare  been  its  origin^) 
WW  even  more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them 
p^gwted  themselyes  at  the  lint  great  gathering 
Est.  rhL  15).  The  sperial  efforts  of  Exra  did  not 
ausreel  in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
^^iOT  yLM»  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Nethinim 
lib  ill).*  Thoee  who  returned  with  him  resumed 
taor  fjaexiooa  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
teacher*  and  interpreters  (Neb.  viii.  7),  and  those 
•ho  WB«  most  active  in  that  work  were  foremost 
M»  ia  I  tmtinB:  the  hymn-like  prarer  which  appear* 
io  V^  iz.  M  the  last  great  effort  ot  Jewish  psalmody. 
IWf  am  iwcogniaad  in  the  great  national  covenant, 
mi 'the  affmaga  and  tithes  which  were  their  due 
aie  wwi  more  aolemnly  secured  to  them  (Ndi.  x. 
x:^>.  They  take  th«ur  old  places  in  the  Temple 
wdm  1^0  viilsces  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29), 
BM  am  proaii  in  full  array  at  the  great  feast  oi 
te  TTtr***^  of  the  WalL  The  two  prophets  who 
•OB  active  at  the  time  of  the  Return,  Haggai  and 
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»  jUf  we  eoaUsetnre  that  the  lanffuafe  of  Eae- 
asl  k^  kd  to  some  Jcakosy  between   the  two 


I        asl  k^ 
I       Ms,ta.i< 


is  a  Jawlift  tradStSon  (Soreahasfais,  JCbAno, 
Ms,  ta.  U]  to  the  eftet  that*  as  a  podabment  for 


Zechanah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
helped  it  forward  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
strongest  measures  are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as 
before  by  Ezra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  cootamination  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezr.z. 
23):  and  they  are  made  the  special  guardians  of 
the  hoUness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The 
last  prophet  of  the  0.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision 
ef  the  Utter  days,  the  time  when  the  Loid  **  shaU 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi "  (Mai.  iii.  S). 

The  guidance  of  the  0.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  history  of  the  Levitca  in  relation  to  the 
national  life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  in« 
ference  and  conjecture.  The  synagogue  worship, 
then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new  development, 
was  organised  irrespectively  of  them  fSTHAGOOUE], 
and  thus  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
were  means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  This  would  tend  na- 
tui-ally  to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim  on  the 
reverence  of  the  people;  but  where  a  priest  or 
Levite  was  present  in  tlie  synagogue  they  were 
still  entitled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  spedal 
sections  in  the  lesions  for  the  day  were  assigned 
to  them  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  iv.  23). 
During,  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they 
oontrihuted  to  the  formation  of  the  so-caUed  Great 
Synagogue.  They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  minority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Maimouides  in  Lightfoot, 
ffor,  ffeb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3),  and  as  such  had  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in  capital 
cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  period, 
as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age  of  prophets, 
they  too  were  likely  to  ht^  sharers.  The  ti-aining 
and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  would  predispose 
them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  sy-^em  aa 
they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accordingly  may 
have  been  among  the  scribes  and  elders  who  accu- 
mulated traditions.  They  may  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sodducees.' 
But  in  proportion  as  they  thus  acquired  &me  and 
reputation  individually,  their  functions  as  Levites 
became  subordinate,  and  they  were  known  simply 
as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  Temple.  They  take 
no  prominent  part  in  the  Maccabaean  struggles, 
though  they  must  have  been  present  at  the  great 
purification  of  the  Temple. 

They  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the  type  of 
a  formal  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy  and 
without  love  (Luke  x.  32).  The  same  parable  in- 
dicates Jericho  as  having  become— what  it  had  not 
been  originally  (see  Josh,  xxi.,  1  Chr.  vi.)— one  of  the 
great  stations  at  which  they  and  the  priests  resided 
(Lightfoot,  Cent,  Chorograph,  c.  47)  In  John  i. 
19  they  appear  as  del^ates  ot  the  .Jews,  that  is  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  coming  to  inquire  into  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Baptist,  and  giving  utterance  to 
theu'  own  Messianic  expectations.  The  mention  of 
a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that 
tribe  also  into  '*  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
The  conversion  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  was  probably 
no  solitary  instance  of  the  reception  by  them  oi  the 
new  faith,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 


this  backwardness,  Ezra  deprived  them  of  their  tithes^ 
and  transferred  the  right  to  the  priests. 

'  The  life  of  Joeephus  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  education  of  the  higher  members  of  the  order 
(Jos.  fite,  c  L). 
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If  "«  great  oompiay  of  the  pncst«  were  obedicat 
to  the  faith"  (Act*  ri,  7),  it  is  not  too  bold 
to  b^pliere  thAt  their  iiiflueiice  wmj  hnve  l«d  LevitMA 
to  folio vr  their  example;  Rud  thuH  die  old  penlms^ 
Aod  possibly  tlso  the  old  chaata  of  the  T?nipk' 
eemt^,  mijjbt  be  traosmittM  through  the  agency 
of  tho«M?  who  hfld  b«eu  tpeckllj  trained  in  thecOf 
to  be  the  inheiitAQce  of  the  Chmtimi  Church. 
Later  on  in  the  hbtory  of  the  first  century,  when 
the  Temple  had  received  ita  tiital  oompletiou  under 
tiie  younger  Agnppa^  we  find  one  tectiua  of  the  LriLe 
engaged  in  a  oew  movement.  With  that  stnuige 
aiuxmadottciifw  of  a  coming  doom  which  w  often 
nmrktthe  last  fltageufu  decaying  system,  the  smpei-s 
of  thA  Temple  thought  it  a  littiui;  time  to  apply 
tor  the  right  of  wcniing  tlie  same  linen  g&i-ment  om 
the  priests,  and  pei-suaded  the  king  that  the  ood- 
ceasiou  of  tliis  privilege  would  be  the  glmy  of  hia 
reign  (Joaeph.  Ant,  tit,  8,  §(}).  I1ie  other  Levltes 
at  the  same  tiine  asked  for  and  obtained  the  priri^ 
lege  of  joiaiog  in  the  Temple  choiiises,  fiom  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  excluded.*  The  deatructioa 
01*  the  Temple  so  soon  alter  they  bid  attained  the 
objet!t  of  their  dcsirus  cnme  m  with  a  grim  irony 
to  sweep  away  their  ocGupsition,  and  so  to  depiire 
tij*?m  of  every  restige  of  that  which  had  distin- 
gtiished  them  fiom  other  Israelites.  They  were 
merged  in  the  ci^wd  of  captives  that  wei'e  iscattered 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  The  Rabbinic  sdioola,  that  rose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Jewi&h  pohty*  fostered  a 
studied  and  habit iml  depreciation  of  the  Lerite 
order  as  oompeied  with  their  own  teachen  (M*Canl, 
Old  Patht,  p,  435),  Individual  f;imilies,  it  may 
bti  cheiishea  the  tradition  that  ther  fathei-ii,  as 
priests  or  Levites,  had  taken  part  in  tlie  servioes 
of  the  TempleJ  If  their  claims  were  recognised, 
they  re<*vived  the  old  marki  of  reverence  in  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue  fcftmp.  the  HeguUtioos 
of  the  Gre^t  Syiuipogue  of  London,  in  Margolionth'f 
i/i^tarij  of  Je'C$  in  Great  BriUtin^  iii,  270),  took 

{Jteceder.ce  lit  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day  (Light- 
uot,  /JTor.  Heh,  on  Matt,  iv.  23),  and  prououiiced 
the  blessing  at  the  close  (Damage,  Hist.  de»  Juifiy 
vi.  790).  Their  eriatencc  was  acknowledgted  in 
tome  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperoi-s  (Bajinage, 
L  e.).  The  tenacity  with  which  the  exiled  race 
clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the  pre- 
valeucc  of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Lenta  or  Levy) 
which  imply  that  tho^e  who  beai-  them  are  of  the  aom 
of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  in  the  custotn 
which  exempts  the  first-born  of  priestly  or  Levite 
families  fiom  the  payments  which  are  »till  offered  ^ 
in  the  case  of  others,  as  the  redemption  of  the 
^t^boro  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Piaut's  Cirimoniet 
Eeiiffieu3es^  i,  26  -,  Allen's  ifodWn  Judaism^  p.  297). 
In  tlie  meantime  the  old  name  had  arquii-ed  a  new 
itgntticaUon.  The  early  writej-s  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch  applied  to  the  later  hieranchy  the  Uiiguage 
ef  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  hishopa  and  pn-s^ 
by  ten  the  title  (Icpfif)  that  hod  belonged  to  the 
sons  of  Aarcn;  while  the  deacons  were  habitually 
•pokcn  of  as  Levites  (Suicer,  Th£$,  %.  v.  Aewinji  ).■ 
The  eaitinctioD  or  abantption  of  a  tribe  which  had 


*  The  tone  of  Jowphas  is  noticeable  as  being  thet 
ot  «  RiAn  who  looked  on  the  chanfte  as  a  daoferoiu 
innovation.  As  a  prievt,  be  saw  in  thla  DkOfement  of 
tbr  Lefit/BB  an  Intmaion  on  the  pirlTikifM  of  his 
order  ;  and  thlA  was.  In  his  judgment,  one  of  the  sins 
which  lno>u«[ht  on  the  devtructlon  of  the  city  luaA  tbe 
rem  pie. 

'  l>r.  Jowpib   WoUr„  to   hlB   re^eul    Tr^itfU  «#»d 
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bome  to  prrominent  a  port  in  the  hiatory  of  hrmi^ 
was,  like  other  such  changes,  an  iojstancr  of  thi 
order  in  which  the  shadow  is  suooeeded  by  t^ 
substance — that  which  is  decayed,  is  wniing  tiU 
and  rendy  to  vanish  nway,  by  a  new  aiMl  nioie 
living  organisatioQ.  It  had  done  iU  work,  mtiA  It 
had  lost  its  life.  It  was  bound  up  with  a  ioodiiwi 
and  exclusive  worship,  and  had  no  pit ^  to  oenip/ 
in  that  which  was  uni versa!.  In  the  Chrisiiim 
Churcli — stippofiing,  by  any  effort  of  imaginatKn^ 
that  it  hail  had  a  recognised  edstence  in  it^^t  woi.id 
hnve  been  simply  an  impediment.  Looking  at  thf 
long  history  of  which  the  outline  has  been  bttt 
traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and  daiknoa,  the 
good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the  chanicter  ol 
most  coi-pornte  or  ca&te  societies.  On  the  one  baodl« 
the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a  : 
worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation  oft 
iielves  and  of  their  country.  On  the  othitf  hand, 
we  most  not  forget  that  they  were  choaen,  togetbtf 
with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  witness  of  great  troth* 
which  might  otherwise  have  peiiahed  6rc«i  remeit 
btance,  and  that  tliey  bore  it  weU  through  a  lonf 
snocesston  of  centuries.  To  members  of  this  tnbe 
we  owe  many  sepamte  books  of  the  O.  T.,  and  pro> 
bably  also  in  gi-eat  tneasure  the  preaerrmtion  of  the 
whole.  The  hymn*  which  they  *ung,  in  part  jst- 
bdihly  the  music  of  which  they  wen?  the  originaUin, 
have  been  pn-petuatetl  iu  the  woi-ship  of  the  Chri»tuui 
Chureh.  In  the  company  of  prophets  who  h»f* 
letl  behind  them  no  written  records  tJiey  appw 
conspicuous,  united  by  common  work  and  oomoKii 
interests  with  the  prophetic  order.  They  did  thflr 
work  as  a  national  cUrisy^  instnunents  in  twkx^ 
the  people  to  a  higher  life,  educating  them  in  iTi< 
knowledge  on  which  all  order  and  ci' 
rest.  Jt  is  not  often,  iu  the  history  of  u 
that  a  religious  casle  or  order  has  paaecd  away 
with  more  chiinis  to  the  respect  and  gratitiide  w 
mankind  tliau  th«  tribi'  of  Levi. 

<0n  the  suhji-ct  feturrally  may  be  consul tr<L  ia 
addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  CarMov^ 
Appnr,  Cnt.  b.  i.  c,  5,  and  Anno$nt, ;  Saalsckti, 
ArchHol.  der  Hehr,  c.  78;  Michaelia,  Cowei.  oa 
Laws  of  Moses,  i.  art.  52.)  [E.  H.  P.) 

LEVITICUS  (K-Jpfl),  the  first  woid  in  the 
book  giving  it  its  name:  Atv'irtKSri  Letiticmti 
called  abo  by  the  later  Jews  D*jri3  fll^n,  **  Uw 
of  the  prieats;"  and  n\^')^  ni^,  **  Uw  of 
offerings." 

Contents. — The  Book  oonsista  of  the  followiB| 
prijici]iai  i^rtionB: — 

L  The  law*  totiching  sacrifices  (chap.  i.-rii.]^ 

IL  An    historical   wxtion  cootjiining,    tint, 
coni«cration  of  Aaittn  and  his  aons  (chap, 
next,  hi*  ^ni  ofl'ering  for  himself  and  the  ] 
(chap,  ix.) ;  and  lastJy,  the  destruction  of  '. 
arid  Abiliw,  the  aoua  of  Aaron,  for  ther 
tuous  oRenL-e  (chap.  x.). 

III.  The  Uws  conoeruing  purity  and  i 
and  the  appi-opriate  »icrihceE  and   orditiaiio»  \ 
putting  away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi*). 

A^pniUTM    (p,   2),   elaiini    his   dceoeat 
tritjo, 

«  In  the  literature  of  a  Uter  period  the  s 
meets  us  applied  to  the  name  or  ne&rly  the  « 
no  lonj^r,  howrver,  at  the  luntraage  of  rewreoce,  lat 
(in  that  of  a  cyoJcal  contempt  for  t\m  lett  worthf  pr> 
lli>n  of  the  clrrfry  of  the  English  Choreh  (MjmsUI, 
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IV.  Laws  chicflj  intended  to  mark  the  scfiaration 
ttwHA  humA  and  the  heathen  nations'  (chap. 
ni.-TT.'i. 

V.  Laws  oooeormng  the  prieste  (xxi.,  xni.)  ;  and 
■ruin  bolj  dajB  and  festiTali  (niii.,  izt.)>  to- 
vther  with  an  epiiode  (zzir.).  The  section  extends 
nai  chap.  xxi.  1  to  xxri.  2. 

VI.  ]*roinkies  and  thruato  (xxtL  2-46). 

VII.  An  appendix  oootaining  the  laws  concerning 
rows  i.xxTii.). 

I.  The  book  of  Exodus  oondades  with  the  account 
\i  iie  oomplcCioa  of  the  tabemade.  "  So  Moses 
iuii^Md  the  work,**  we  read  (xL  33) :  and  imme- 
{j^j  there  rests  upon  it  a  cloud,  and  it  is  filled 
rith  the  i^li^rj  of  Jehovah.  From  the  tabernacle, 
Jiits  reuderol  glorious  bj  the  Divine  Presence, 
Mues  the  legislation  contained  in  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus. At  tint  God  spake  to  the  people  out  of  the 
ii'indcr  aihi  lightning  of  Sii*ai,  and  gave  them  His 
yt\j  ooromancfaneuts  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator, 
liat  heuceffirtli  His  Presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  the 
Mcrft  top  of  Sinai,  but  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
both  in  their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness, 
ftnd  atlcrwards  in  the  Land  of  Piomise.  Hence 
the  tintt  directions  which  Mos^  receives  after  the 
work  is  finished  hare  reference  to  the  otfpjrings 
which  were  to  be  bronght  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
iacle.  As  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in 
the  tabernacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah 
in  the  offering.  Without  offerings  none  may  ap- 
proach Him.  The  regulations  respecting  the  sscri- 
fines  tall  into  three  grou|is,  and  each  of  these  groups 
i(^n  ooQsists  of  a  decalogue  of  instructmns.  Ber- 
lh«A'i  has  obser\'eil  that  this  principle  runs  through 
ill  the  Liws  of  Ma«i.  They  are  all  modelled  alter 
the  pnttem  of  the  ten  commandments,  so  that  each 
litfinct  jiubject  of  lepslation  is  always  treated  of 
udcr  ten  several  enactments  or  provisions. 

IWumgarten  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pent(P- 
tr^^h,  has  adoptal  the  arrangement  of  Bertheau, 
M  set  forth  in  hi*  Sirbcn  Orupf)cn  des  Jfos,  Rechts, 
I  to  tne  whole,  hi^  principle  seems  sound.  We  find 
B;in«*n  jtcknowleilging  it  in  part,  m  his  division  of 
the  li»tli  chanter  (*ee  below).  And  though  we 
ea-^uiit  ill  ways  agree  with  Bertheau,  we  have  thought 
i:  vorth  while  t<>  pve  his  arrang«*ment  as  sug- 
(efttive  at  K*!i>t  of  the  maiu  structure  of  the  Book. 

1.  The  rii^t  giiMip  of  legulatious  (chap,  i.-iii.) 
dial<  with  three  kiniLs  of  otFerings:  the  bumt-oft'er- 
la?  n'py).  the  meat-ofTcring*  (Hn^O),  and  the 
t>ank-<Hifring    D'O^y*  H^T). 

i.  The  b!iint-4>i!eiing  chap,  i.')  in  throe  sections.  It 

msc'it  bf  either  ^  1 . :  a  male  without  blemish  from  tlie 

'^^^  ^y^"!^  Itp;,  ver.  3-9 ;  or  (2)  a  male  without 

b.*m\»h  fiom  the ;foc^,  or  lesser  cattle  (]V«n),  ver. 

I  -I  ^ ;  or    ( >)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of 

ta-j'-lov^a  or  young  pigeons,  ver.  14-17.     The 

» .r»i:v.»u«c»  are  here  markc<l  clearly  enough,  not 

'^^  >  •  '  r  the  the  three  kinds  of  sncriHce,  but  also  bv 

t.v  i.nj^  in  which  the  enactment  is  put.     Each 

b^n«  with  Waip  . . .  •  DK.  •*  If  his  offering,"  &o., 

•>i«srt  mds  with  7X\7\h  mma  nn  ntj^  rhw. 

■«  Offering  made  by  lire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 

J>»  next  group  (chap,  ii.)  presents  many  more 
<:  rihiM.  Its  parts  are  not  so  clearly  marked 
•J^^kr  prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter, 

**lki|-*tf  iifc^dhyoor  tninkUu>nin  tbi«  sense  of  food 
^  cf  k:i«l  nhrtWr  ksh  o  fartesceooa 
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or  by  the  more  technical  boundaries  of  certain  mitud 
and  final  phrases.     We  have  here— 

ii.  The  meat-offering,  or  bloodless  offering  in  four 
sections:  (1)  in  its  oncooked  form,  consisting  of 
tine  flour  with  cil  and  frankincense,  ver.  1-3  • 
(2)  in  its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  different 
kinds  are  specified— baked  in  the  oven,  fried,  or 
boiled,  ver.  4-10 ;  (3)  the  prohibition  of  leaven, 
and  the  direction  to  use  salt  in  all  the  meatK)fi'er- 
ings,  11-13  ;  (4)  the  obUtion  of  first-fruiti*,  14-16. 
This  at  least  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  group,  though  we  offer  it  with 
some  hesitation. 

(a,)  Bertheau's  arrangement  is  different.  He 
divides  (1)  ver.  1-4  (thus  including  the  meat- 
offering baked  in  the  oven  with  the  uncooked  offer- 
ing ;  (2)  ver.  5  and  6,  the  mentroffcring  when  fiicd 
in  the  pan ;  (3)  ver.  7-13,  the  meat^tlering  when 
boiled;  (4)  ver.  14-16,  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits.  But  this  is  obviously  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. For,  first,  it  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  to  con- 
nect ver.  4  with  ver.  1-3,  rather  than  'with  the 
verses  which  follow.  Why  should  the  meatK)ffering 
baked  in  tlie  oven  be  cla.<>sed  with  the  imoooked 
meat-offering  rather  than  with  the  otlier  two  which 
were  in  different  wjiys  supposed  to  be  dressed  with 
fire  ?  Kext,  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  chapter  are 
clearly  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
**  It  is  a  thing  most  holy  of  tlie  offerings  of  Jehovah 
made  by  fire,"  ver.  3  and  10.  Lastly,  the  direc- 
tions in  ver.  11-13,  apply  to  every  form  of  meat- 
offering,  not  only  to  that  immediately  preceding. 
The  Masoretic  arrangement  is  in  five  sections :  vers. 
1-3;  4;  5.  6;  7-13;  14-16. 

iii.  The  SheJamim— "  peace-offering  "  (A.  V.),  or 
•*  thank-offering  *•  (Kwald),  (chap,  iii.)  in  three  sec- 
tions. Strictly  sp«iking  this  falls  under  two  heads : 
first,  when  it  is  of  the  herd;  and  secondly,  when  it  is 
of  the  jiock.  But  this  last  has  again  its  subdivision  ; 
for  the  offering  when  of  tlie  flock  may  be  either  a  lamb 
or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three  sections  are,  vers. 
1-5;  7-11;  12-16.  Ver.  6  is  merely  introduc 
tory  to  the  second  class  of  sacritices,  and  ver. 
17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Uws.  This  concludes  the  first  Decakxrue  of  the 
book.  ^^ 

2.  Chap,  iv.,  v.  The  laws  concerning  the  sin- 
offering  and  the  treposs-  (or  guilt-)  oflering. 

The  sin-otVering  (chap,  iv.)  im  tresited  of  under  four 
specified  cases,  after  a  short  introduction  to  the 
whole  in  ver.  1,  2:  (1)  the  hin-ollering  for  the 
priest,  :^12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congregation,  13- 
21;  (3)  for  a  niler.  22-26;  (4)  tor  one  of  the 
common  people,  27-35. 

After  these  four  cases  in  which  the  offering  is  to 
be  m;ule  for  four  ditfercnt  classes,  there  follow  pro- 
visions i-espei  ting  three  scveroi  kinds  of  traiisgres- 
:  sion  for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
i  quite  clear  whether  these  shouli  be  ranked  un«ler 
the  head  of  the  sin-offering  or  cf  the  trespass-offer^ 
ing  (see  Winer,  lUh.).  We  may  however  follow 
Bertheau,  Baiimgarten,  and  Knobel,  in  regaitling 
them  as  special  instances  in  which  a  stn-offering 
was  to  be  brought.  The  tliree  cases  are:  fir^t, 
when  any  one  hears  a  curse  and  conceals  what  h» 
hears  (v.  1 ) ;  secondly,  when  any  one  touches  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it,  any  unclean  thing 
(vei3.  2,  3j ;  histly,  when  any  one  takes  an  oath 
incon:,idemtely  (ver.  4).  For  each  of  these  cases 
the  same  tifspass-otl'ering,  **  a  female  from  tlie  flxk, 
a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  appointe«l ;  but  with 
,  that  meiufulnsM  which  characterisM  the  Moaa.(.  law 
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ftipr«fi«  pmrision  w  Runle  lur  a  le«  oostlj  olftHog 
whrj^  the  olTerer  i&  poor, 

Th«  I)ecalogtt«  is  then  completed  hj  the  three 
regubtiocii  respecting  the  guilt-olVeiing  (or  trespas*- 
ofiefing) :  firsts  when  any  one  sin*  "  tlirtmgh  igno- 
mnoe  in  the  holy  things  of  Jehov»h"  (ver,  14, 
ll3) ;  next,  when  a  person  withoat  knowing  it 
'*  udminiti  any  oftlieae  thingv  which  Ai-e  forbidden 
to  be  done  hj  the  commaudments  of  Jehovnh  " 
(17*19)  ;  \i^sily»  when  n  man  liea  uid  swetre  &l«el j 
couc^ming  tM  which  was  entrusted  to  him,  &c. 
(r«r.  20-26)."  This  r»oailogue,  like  the  preceding 
oiie^  has  it»  chara^^teri&tic  wonJA  and  exprc^ions, 
Tlw  imwaineiit  word  which  intioduits  so  many  of 
the  cnidffletits,  b  ^I>3»  "soul*'  (see  iv,  2,  27,  v. 
1,  3,  4,  15,  17,  Ti.  2) ;  and  the  phrase,  "if  aaoul 
•Imli  ain"  (iv.  2)  i«,  with  ocouional  Toriatioiui 
tlATingau  equivnleat  meaning,  the  distinctiTe  phniM 
of  the  »t*ctton. 

Af  in  the  former  Decalogue,  the  natuie  of  tlie  offer- 
ing, so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
oCteiioe  ai^  the  chief  features  in  th«  severaj  statutes, 
Cliap,  V'i*,  vii.  Njitujallj  upt»n  the  law  of 
icesi  follows  the  lawof  tlie  pri4:^t!i'  duties  when 
flUiir  ibp  Hia-iticcs^  Heuce  we  ^nd  Mosefl  di> 
hiiDself  immedjatelj  to  Aaron  and 
„18,  =  Ti.  9.  25,  A.V.)» 

In  this  group  the  diflei^nt  kmds-  of  offerings  are 
anmed  in  nearly  the  same  ordcj-  as  iu  the  twn  pre- 
ceding Decalogues,  eicvpt  timt  tlie  otTerhig  at  the 
oon.secmtion  of  a  priost  jbllows,  iiii<t<*Jid  of  the  thank* 
otleriug;,  immediiitely  nfltn-  the  meot-oti'eiing,  which 
it  resembles  \  and  the  tluank'-otlering  now  appeal's 
afUr  tlie  tr^piss-olfering.  There  aie  tiiereforc,  in 
alt,  six  kinds  of  otiering,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
ihea^j  the  piie»t  hah  hi«  distinct  duties.  Beilheau 
ha*  veiy  ingeniously  w  distributed  the  enactments 
in  which  these  duties  are  prescribed  as  to  ainmgo 
them  ali  iu  rive  Decalogues.  We  will  bj-ieHy  mdi- 
cate  hits  aiTangemetit. 

3.  (a,)  "  Thia  is  the  law  of  the  bumt-oflenng  " 
{ri.  9;  A.  Y.)  in  iim  enactimmtj,  each  tctm  (ver. 
9*13)  containing  a  teparute  enaictmeut. 

(&.)  **  And  this  h  the  law  of  the  meat-offering" 
(v«r.  14),  again  in  rtve  enai^ments,  each  of  whiiJi  i*, 
§t  bejibre,  contained  m  a  single  veiise  (ver.  14-18). 

4.  The  neit  I>ecalogue  i*  contained  in  vcr.  19-30. 
(a.)  Verse  19  is  merely  introductory ;  th«i  follow, 

in  five  verses,  rive  distinct  directioWA  with  regaiiJ 
to  the  otlering  at  the  time  of  the  conMH:mtion  of 
tlie  priests,  tJie  Hivt  in  ver.  20«  the  next  two  in 
ver.  a  I,  the  fourth  in  tlie  fonner  part  of  ver.  22, 
and  the  !^t  iu  the  latter  paii  of  ver.  22  and  ver,  23. 

(6.)  **  This  iA  the  law  of  the  sln-otlering  '*  (ver. 
25).  Thtn  the  Hve  etutctmentx,  each  m  one  verse,  ex- 
that  two  verses  (27, 2b)  aie  given  to  the  third. 

6.  The  third  Decalogue  is  contained  in  chop.  vii. 
1*10«  tiie  laws  of  the  tresposa-oflering.  But  it  is 
impMiiibla  to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness 
of  Bfirtlicati's  syst^n  when  we  liod  him  omkiug  the 
words  "  li  b  miMt  holy,"  in  ver.  1 ,  the  first  of  the 
Isn  snactHMOta.  This  be  is  obliged  to  do,  as  ver. 
S  aiiid  4  «videaily  foi-m  but  one. 

6.  Th«  fo«uih  Dccalo^e,  after  an  introductory 
verse  (tm-,  II),  is  conUined  in  ten  verses  (12-21). 

T.  The  last  l>etiiJocuo  consists  of  cei-tain  general 
lav^s  about  the  Ikt,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  iStc., 
sji<i  is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (23-33),  the 
verses^  as  before  marking  the  dimioos. 

•  In  the  Eiifcli«h  Yevslon  this  Is  ehsp.  rU  1-T. 
TkiM  it  dUy   one    of   thoir  innancfM  in  whkh  tht 


ver. 
_     and 

I    25). 
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LEvrnous 

Th«  chapter  doses  with  a  brief  Asstcjneal  octioi 
of  the  tact  that  these  several  comtcands  v«r*  prm 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (ver,  .')6-<'18). 

II.  Chap,  vtii.,  ix.,  x.  Thif  sectioa  if  cntinly 
historfcal.  In  chapter  viti.  we  haw  tiie  otoonnt 
of  the  conset-rntioti  of  Aaron  sad  hia  sons  by  Hqm 
before  tlie  whole  congregation.  They  are  waijiei, 
he  is  arrayed  in  the  priestly  vestments  and  anomlei 
with  the  holy  oil ;  his  sons  also  u-e  armjred  in  thnr 
garments,  and  the  various  offertngi  appnttitcd  sii 
Q0ered,  hi  chap.  ix.  Aaron  offen^  dght  days  cAerka 
consecration,  his  riret  otfering  for  hJaisdif  and  the 
people :  this  comprises  for  himself  a  siti.  and  hofiil> 
otJering  (1-U),  for  the  people  a  sin-ofi^nciff  • 
iMimt-offering,  and  a  peace-  (or  thank*)  oficnng.  lit 
blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down  fhmi  kMsm 
and  consumes  the  bumt-oiferiug.  Chap,  x,  telli 
how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eiK^er  ts 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  office,  and  peHap 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  ctr  desp»«d 
the  jiertrictions  by  which  it  was  ffueei]  mund  (Kl 
ixx.  7,  &c.),  and  during  to  *'  offer  stnuige  ftrv  befci* 
Jehovah,"  polished  because  of  their  presumpltua. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickvSocft 
in  the  s-anctiuuv ;  with  them  there fonr^  ^-Mz^rJ  iljo 
the  divine  punishment.    Vetytouc^ 
which  follows.     Aaron,  though  Ibrli' 
hh  losis  (ver.  6,  7),  will   not  ent   ti  - 

ia  the  holv  place;  and  when  rcbuU  !  r  ■,  M  ,, 
pieads  in  his  deJence,  "  Such  thin^e  hitrj  l.f:,i''-S 
me:  aint  if  1  liad  eaten  the  sin-ortenug  uwby, 
should  it  have:  been  acoepted  in  the  sight  of  J^ 
hoviiixT*  And  Moses,  tlie  lawgiver  aiid  the)a4|% 
a-lnuts  the  plea*  and  honours  the  natural  feclil^ci 
the  Ciither's  heail,  even  when  it  lends  to  a  violiiiiifi 
of  the  Ifttor  of  the  divine  commondmait. 

III.  Chiip.  xi.-xvi.  The  linst  seven  TlM^lofTMi 
hftd  ref4?reiioe  to  the  putting  away  of  gmit*  By  iW 
appointed  Micririces  the  separatioD  bctweeti  man  and 
G^  wns  healed.  Tlie  next  seven  ootkocm  tbOB* 
strives  with  th^  putting  away  of  impw^*  TbA 
chiiptcrs  xi.-xv.  hang  together  so  •»  to  ^''— ^  — 
seiies  of  laws  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Be: 

they  tiiMt  of  kindi-ed  subjects,  they  haw  t. 
mcteristic  words,  KDtD>  ilKDDi  **  uudittm' 
**unclcanneia,*'  lino*  IHO.  '*  clean,'*  whiek 
ix-cnr  in  almost  eveiy  verse.  The  oldf  ^Qi^ 
tjon  h  about  chnp.  xvi.,  which  by  ili  Ofitttef  b 
tionneirted  immediately  with  the  ocQUnniet  lilM 
in  chap.  X.  HistoncjLlly  it  would  seem  Ihwnhm 
that  cliap.  xvi.  ought  to  have  followed  chap.  i» 
And  OS  this  oider  is  neglected,  it  would  tod  ««  fe» 
suspet-t  tliat  some  other  principle  of  arraogvniait 
tlian  that  of  historical  t«<|uence  has  been  adeplei 
Thi^  we  find  in  the  solemn  significaDcc  of  the  Qxmi 
D.iy  of  Atonement.  The  high-priest  on  that  day 
mi^  atonement,  **  because  of  Uie  wicUoHMm  li 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  thkrjt  vt4is- 
gressions  in  all  their  iins"  (xvi.  16),  and  he  "  re- 
conciled the  holy  place  and  the  taberDode  vf  the 
congregation,  and  the  altar**  (ver.  ^1^'  '  ^'"— <4 
IkiiD  their  guilt  and  deansed  &o«n  t  h 

from  that  day  forward  the  childrMi  m  j»/ 

upon  a  new  and  holy  life.  This  was  iypait^  UA^ 
by  ti.e  ordinance  that  the  bullodc  and  the  g(«t  isf 
the  i^in'otT'eniig  were  burnt  without  the  escmp  {Vit* 
27),  and  also  by  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  blcr 
with  the  ini<|uities  of  the  people  intolKe  wihlemot, 
Hence  chap.  x\{.  seems  1o  stand  roust  6Uy  at  ik 
end  of  this  second  gixiup  of  seven  Daoakipies. 


reader  roarvela  al  fho 
4lf  iaicD  ot  cUapten* 


poreciil^  d&sylayed  fit  ^ 


UEYinOUB 

It  bM  ftftsvnoe,  we  believe,  rei  only  (at  Ber- 
hmm  waypcma)  to  Um  pattiog  awaj,  at  hj  ooe 
■•it'Diu  :jet»  ot*  ■]]  those  luideMiiieites  mentioned  in 
Aftpb  tf^-iT^  hmI  for  which  the  Ttriout  eipiations 
■III  Hf  laingi  there  apfiointMi  were  temponuy  and 
iDsofficient;  kut  alio  to  tue  making  atonement,  in 
the  anise  of  hiding  tin  or  putting  away  its  guilt. 
For  not  onlj  do  we  find  the  idoi  of  cleansing  as 
froai  ddUement,  but  fiu-  more  prominently  the  idea 
of  rsBondliatiQa.  The  ofleo-repeated  word  1D3*  '*  to 
vrcr,  to  ataoe,"  is  the  great  word  of  the  section. 

1.  The  fint  Deoalorue  in  this  group  refers  to 
dean  and  Bpeiaan  flsiL  FiTt  diuses  of  animals 
ire  pfooounoed  nndean.  The  first  four  enactments 
iedajne  what  aninuds  may  and  may  not  be  eaten, 
whether  (1)  bcasto  of  the  earth  (2-8),  or  (2)  fishes 
(9-12),  or  (3)  birds  (13-20),  or  (4)  cr«eping 
things  with  wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to 
roard  against  poUution  by  contact  with  the  carcase 
if  aoT  of  these  animals :  (5)  rer.  24-26 ;  (6)  ver. 
27, 28 ;  ( 7)  T«r.  29-38 ;  (8)  ▼«.  39, 40.  The  ninth 
md  tenth  spediy  the  I«t  class  of  animals  which  are 
Boclean  for  food,  (9)  41,  42,  and  forbid  any  other 
kind  of  pollution  by  means  of  them,  (10)  43-45. 
Ver.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding  summary. 

2.  Chap.  xii.  Women's  purification  in  childbed. 
rhe  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau, 
naslitatcs  the  first  Uw  of  this  Decalogue.  The 
remaining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
which  tniiats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in 
IvmsBto.  (2)  Ter.  1-8  ;  (3)  Ter.  9-17 ;  (4)  rer. 
lfrS3  ;  (5)  rer.  24-28;  (6)  rer.  29-37  ;  (7)  rer. 
18,39;  (8)  Tir.  40,  41 ;  (^9)  rer.  42-46 ;  (10) 
ver.  47-59.  This  arrangement  of  the  several  sec- 
bans  ia  oot  altogether  free  from  objection ;  but  it  is 
■rtainly  supported  by  the  characteristic  mode  in 
vhich  each  section  opens.  Thus  for  instance,  chap. 
■i.  2,  begina  with  ^|n  ^3  nB1;(  ;  chap.  ziii.  2, 

nth  rvrp  ♦a  dtk,  ver.  9,  n*nn  *3  njnv  yaa, 

iDd  SO  on,  the  same  order  being  always  observed, 
ihe  subit.  being  placed  first,  then  ^3,  and  then  the 
rerb.  except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  subst.  is 
placed  after  the  tvb. 

3.  Chap.  xiv.  1-32.  •«  The  law  of  the  leper  in 
die  day  of  his  cleansing,**  t.  e.  the  law  which  the 
priett  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the  leper.  The 
priest  Is  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each  of  which 
begins  ooe  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  Uw :  ver.  3, 
4.  5,  II.  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20.  In  each  instance 
the  word  iH^n  is  preceded  by  1  consecut.  with  the 
psrfsei.  It  it  true  that  in  ver.  3,  and  also  in  ver. 
14,  the  wotd  {tlbn  occurs  twice;  but  in  both 

vwses  there  is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Volg.  and  Arab,  versions  for  the  absence  of  the 
wBood.  Vemes  21-32  may  be  regarded  as  a  snp- 
fWttcotal  provision  in  cases  where  the  leper  is  too 
pnr  to  bring  the  required  offering. 

4.  Chap.  zir.  33-57.  The  leprosy  io  a  house, 
h  a  aot  so  easy  here  to  trace  the  arrang«*ment  no- 
tesd  ia  10  many  other  laws.  There  are  no  charac- 
tBMic  words  or  phrases  to  guide  us.  Bertheau's 
iviMQ  ii  as  follows:  (I)  ver.  34,  35  ;  (2)  ver. 
K37;  (3)  ver.  38;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40; 
'*  T«r.  il.  42  ;  (7)  ver.  4:^-45.  Then  as  usual 
^wi  t  short  summary  which  closes  the  statute 
<^Bonio|;  leprosy,  ver.  54-57. 

S  rhap.  rr,  1-l.S.  6.  Chap.  xv.  16-31.  The 
^*  if  undeaaiie«:&  hy  issue,  &c.,  in  two  detsilogues. 
^  <visMO  is  cU-a<  ly  niarked,  as  Bertlieau  ob- 
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terrea,  by  the  ihrm  of  deansing,  which  is  to  exactly 
similar  hi  the  two  principal  cases,  and  which  closet 
each  series,  (1)  ver.  13-15;  (2)  ver.  28-30.  W« 
again  give  his  anwigement,  though  we  do  not  profsti 
to  ngud  it  as  in  all  respects  satis&ctory. 

6.  (1)  ver.  2,  3;  (2)  ver.  4  ;  (3)  vw.  5  ;  (4) 
▼er.  6;  (5)  ver.  7;  (6)  ver.  8  ;  (7)  ver.  9  ;  (8) 
Ter.  10 ;  (9)  ver.  1 1, 12 ;— these  Bertheau  considers 
■s  ooe  enactment,  because  it  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  either  the  man  or  thing  which  the  unclean 
person  touches  is  unclean ;  but  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ver.  4  and  5  might  just  as  well  form  one 
enactment — (10)  r.  13-15. 

6.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  -er.  17;  (3)  ver.  18;  (4) 
▼er.  19 ;  (5)  ver.  20 ;  (6)  ver.  21 ;  (7)  ver.  -22; 
(8)  ver.  23;  (9)  ver.  24:  (10)  ver.  28-30.  In 
order  to  complete  this  arrangement,  he  considen 
Tcrses  25-27  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  enactment 
provided  for  an  irregular  uncleanness,  leaving  it  as 
quite  uncertain  however  whether  this  was  a  Uter 
wldition  or  not.  Verses  32  and  33  form  merely 
the  same  general  conclusion  which  we  have  hsd 
before  in  xiv.  54-57. 

The  last  Decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  seven 
Decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  chap.  rtM.,  which  treats 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law  itself  is 
contained  in  ver.  1-28.  The  remaining  verses, 
29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  careful  obi 
servance.  In  the  act  of  atonement  three  persons 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest, — in  this  instance 
Aaron ;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for  Azazel 
into  the  wilderness ;  and  he  who  bums  the  skin, 
fiesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin- 
ofiiering  without  the  camp.  The  two  last  have 
special  purifications  assigned  them  ;  the  first  because 
he  has  touched  the  goat  laden  with  the  guilt  of 
Israel;  the  kist  because  he  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  sin-offering.  The  9th  and  10th  enactments 
prescribe  what  these  purifications  are,  each  of  them 

concluding  with  the  same  formula :  K^3^  p  nflMl 

i~  T  ' :  -: 

njinon  /M*  and  hence  distinguished   from   each 

other.  The  duties  of  Aaron  consequently  ought,  if 
the  division  into  decads  is  ooiTect,  to  be  com- 
prised in  eight  enactments.  Now  the  name  of 
Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  is  preceded  by  the  Perfect  with  1  consecut.  as 
we  observed  was  the  case  before  when  **  the  priest" 
was  the  prominent  Bgui-e.  According  to  this  tiien 
the  Decalogue  will  stand  thus: — (1)  ver.  2,  Aaron 
not  to  enter  the  Holy  Plane  at  all  times  ;  (2)  ver. 
3-5,  Witli  what  sacrifices  and  in  what  di-ess  Aaron 
is  to  enter  the  Holy  Place;  (3)  ver.  6,  7,  Aaron 
to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and  to  set  the  two 
goats  befom  Jehovah ;  (4)  Aaron  to  cast  lots  on 
the  two  goats;  (5)  ver.  9,  10,  Aaron  to  oHier  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  falls  for  Jehovah,  and  to 
send  away  the  goat  for  Axazel  into  the  wilderness  , 
(6)  ver.  11-19,  Aaron  to  sprinkle  the  blood  Imth 
of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  to  make  atonement 
for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of  incense  with 
the  bkiod;  (7)  vei*.  20-22.  Aaron  to  lay  his  lianas 
on  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  (8)  ver.  2:^25,  Aaron  ai>ei 
this  to  take  off  his  linen  gaiments,  bathe  himiielf 
and  put  on  his  priesMy  gaiments,  and  then  otVer  nis 
bunit-offering  and  thai  of  the  congregation  ;  (9)  ver. 
26,  The  man  b^  *»ht»m  the  gont  is  sent  into  the 
wildemess  to  purify  himself;  (10)  ver.  27,  28, 
What  is  to  be  done  by  him  who  buins  tin  an- 
offering  without  the  camp. 
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We  h&re  now  readied  the  ^rait  centnti  point  of 
tliH  bmik  All  j[;oiDg  before  w<u»  but  a  (mepomtioQ 
for  tlutt.  Two  great  truth*  have  l>een  e»t2ibli«bed ; 
fin»t*  thftt  < joii  cMTi  only  be  approaclied  by  meant  of 
ifi^mttNi  Mcnfices ;  ii(!xt,  thtit  mau  in  oatur«  and 
jre  is  fnU  of  pollution,  which  must  ht  dowsed* 
And  now  a  thii'^l  is  taoght,  riiE.  that  not  by  serenU 
ck'ntusiukpi  for  jwrentl  sins  Olid  poUutioiis  cam  gnilt 
b«  put  away.  The  ^^evtrmi  acts  of  sin  are  but  so 
miuxy  miiui!<!titattons  of  the  sinful  nature.  For  this^ 
thervforc,  olv>  ma^t  al.>ueinent  be  made;  one  tdenin 
act,  which  fhall  cover  all  traii^j^reKsions^  and  torn 
away  G^mVs  ri«;hionuii  difi]»L<5idur«  fraui  Israel. 

IV»  Chnp.  i%'ii.-XJL.  And  now  Isnwl  is  reminded 
thnC  it  it  ilie  holy  nation.  The  ^real  atonement 
ofTiTrd,  it  if  to  enter  upon  a  new  life*  It  is  a 
Mparate  iiiitran,  sanctilietj  and  set  apart  for  the  ser* 
riiM^  of  Gwi*  \l  may  not  therefore  do  airier  the 
abomiuotlons  of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is  sur- 
rouode^i.  Here  consequently  we  Hnd  those  laws 
and  ordinances  which  especially  diistingaish  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  ail  otiier  nations  of  t)te  earth. 

Here  again  we  may  tmct^^  ai  beforej  a  git>ap  of 
•eren  decalogues.  Bat  the  teTend  deoilognes  are 
not  so  clearly  markei ;  nor  are  Um  chajihcteristic 
phiases  and  (Jie  in tiod  actions  and  conclusions  so 
MtniDoti.  la  chap,  tviii.  there  ore  twenty  eiuict- 
nients,  and  in  chap.  lix.  thirty,  in  chap,  rrii.,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  chap.  xx. 
there  are  fourt^n*  As  it  h  quite  manifest  tliat  the 
enactments  in  chap,  xvfii.  are  entirely  sepomted  by 
a  (nmh  tntroduiTtion  from  those  Ln  chap  ivii.,  Ber- 
4 beau f  in  order  to  preserve  the  usual  aiTangement 
of  the  kiwt  ia  decnlogiiest  would  transpose  this 
chapter^  and  place  it  after  chapter  xlx.  He  observes, 
that  the  Uws  in  chap,  xvii.,  and  thoM  in  chap.  xx. 
1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may  very  well 
constitute  a  single  decalogue ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
imjiortAnce,  that  the  words  in  rviii,  1-5  form  the 
iiatunil  introduction  to  this  whole  group  of  laws: 
**  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  mying*  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Inrael,  and  eay  unto  them,  t 
am  Jehovah  your  God.  After  the  doings  ©f  the 
liuid  of  E^pt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  i 
aiMJ  ntler  the  dainc«  of  the  land  of  Oonaant  whither 
I  biiiig  ycii),  tvHail  je  not  do;  neither  shall  ye  walk 
ill  their  ojilinances,*^  &c. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  connexion  between 
ehaps.  xvii.  and  xviii.  which  must  not  be  over- 
looiiiedt  and  which  tMivms  to  indicat4?  that  their  posi- 
tloji  in  our  prtaeut  text  is  the  H^ht  one.  All  the 
six  ennctments  in  chap.  ivil.  (ver.  3-5,  ver.  6,  7, 
ver.  8,  y,  ver,  10-12,  ver.  1."^.  14,  ver,  15)  bear 
upon  the  nntui-e  nnrJ  meantng  of  the  sacriHoe  to  Jfr- 
hoA'ah  aA  eompare<1  with  the  sacritices  ofl*ered  to  fidse 
gnds.  It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  license  to  idolatrous  practioei, 


^  Tile  Interpretntiofi  of  ver.  t  B  has  of  Late  been  the 
subject  or  BO  much  discussion ^  that  we  rosy  perhaps 
bt  pemiiiKKl  to  my  a  word  ujion  It,  even  Ln  a  work 
whifbi  exclade*  all  OopnnAtic  cantrovprwy.  The  Ten- 
dering of  the  Enirllsh  Vrniion  is  supported  by  a  whole 
•aUena  of  authtnitic«  of  the  lirvt  raak,  as  may  be 
••ea  bf  rellcrenco  to  Dr.  MT^ntV  pamphlet,  TAe  At^- 
itfAl  iiUfrpr^Mitm  of  Leviticu$  XVtlL  1ft,  Ae.  Wc 
Bay  fbrtfaer  remark,  that  tb<»  whole  controreray,  my 
tut  as  the  Scriptural  qiipstion  is  concerned,  m^ht 
liave  bem  avoided  if  tho  Church  bad  but  acted  in  the 
^rtt  of  Lather's  golden  words  : — '*  Ad  rooi  Tcniamos 
et  dicsmas  Ifosem  em  mottunin,  vliisitc  autem  po- 
folka  Judaieo,  nee  obUgari  noa  IcfKbus  Ulios.  Ideo 
'Midqakl  ex  Moa*  ut  legi«lftlxwe  nisi  Idaa  ea  kffibve 
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which  might  poaaibly  be  drawn  from  the  \ 
the  goat  for  Axazel  into  the  wildema 
MKai,  DAT  OP  J,  especia'ily  perhaps 
Egyptian  ctiston  «rapt»easing  the  Evil  \ 
wildeniesB  and  avertutg  his  malice  ( Hcsig 
Mfjse  u.  Aevjifptoiy  178  *,  Movers,  Fhifmtk 
3G9).  To  tiiis  there  may  be  an  allusioA  ia  tw. 
Pet  haps  howerer  it  is  better  and  more  slmpk  (• 
i-p^^ard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chaptcts  (vHli 
Bun«n,  Bibeha-h,  2t<  abth*,  Ite  th.  p.  245;  m 
dii'ected  against  two  prevalent  heathen  praetjcM^ 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fbmicatioa.  It  is  raroaii* 
able,  as  showing  how  intimately  mora]  and  ritoal 
ob««-vancea  were  blended  together  id  the  Jrvafi 
mind^  tliat  abetineooe  ^'^frora  blood  and  thir^^ 
stiTui^led,  and  fornication."  was  laid  down  by  \U 
Apostles  as  the  only  condition  of  c»minufdon  tiv  he 
required  of  Gentile  convert*  to  Chriatianity.  Befort 
wc  quit  this  chapter  one  observation  may  be  tnatik 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  11,'  *'fbr  it  tt 
tlie  blood  thnt  maketh  im  atonement  for  the  snnl" 
tdiould  be  *Mbr  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atan^ 
meat  b}/  means  of  the  life.*'  This  is  important  It 
h  not  blood  merely  as  such,  but  blood  aa  having  hi  II 
the  piinciple  of  life  that  God  aoeepts  in  sacrifice.  For 
by  thus  giving  vicariously  the  life  of  thedumbaakiil, 
tlie  sinner  oonfe^^es  that  his  own  life  i«  forfeit. 

In  chap,  xviii.,  after  the  tntroductioD  to  whidi  w$ 
have  alt^dy  alluded,  ver.  1^, — azid  in  which  Gel 
claims  obedienco  on  the  double  ground  that  H«*  h  V 
rad's  God,  and  that  to  keep  H  is  oommatidm^ 
(ver.  5), — there  follow  twenty  enactaiecl-^ 
lug  unlawful  marriages  and  unnatnnd  lu^t^.  Tt<n 
first  ten  are  oontaineil  one  in  each  ver»e,  vers.  $-!&, 
The  next  ten  range  themitelvcs  in  like  manner  with 
the  verses,  except  that  ver.  17  oiu)  23  ^Ytotatn  «K:b 
two.^  Of  the  twenty  the  Hr^t  fourteeti  are  alib 
in  form,  a»  well  as  in  the  te{iait«d  fl^Jfl  \lh  m"V, 

Chap.  XIX.  Three  Decdogues,  introduced  by  tbr 
words,  *•  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  Gift 
am  holy,"  aitd  ending  with,  <*  Ye  aluJI  obMrra  «k 
my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  theilL 
I  am  Jehovah."  The  law»  here  are  of  a  very  mivd 
character,  and  many  of  them  a  repetition  moelv  d 
previous  Uws.  Of  the  three  De<aUogu«*.  the  lint 
ii  comprised  in  ver.  3*13,  and  may  be  thus  disiTK 
buted:— (1)  ver.  3,  to  honour  &ther  and  meClw) 
(2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  sabbath;  (3)  vw,  4,iwl  Ii 
turn  to  idols;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to  make  molten fudi 
(thpae  two  enactments  being  separated  on  the  si^ 
principle  as  the  first  and  second  oomtnandmeots  if 
tiie  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables) ;  (5)  »er.  Wl, 
of  thank-offeringi ;  (6)  ver.  9,  10,  of  gleaning;  (7) 
ver.  11,  not  to  steal  or  lie  ;  ( 8)  ver,  1 2,  not  to  wmmt 
falsely ;  (9)  ver.  13,  not  to  defraud  ooe*s  nc^hbour* 
(10)  ver.  13,  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired,  ^* 


ao«tris,  «.  g.  naturalibas  et  politiois  probetor,  noa  s^ 
mitumns  nee  conf^ndamua  totioa  orbia  pohtiaa."— 
BrUft,  He  Wette's  edit.  iv.  805. 

■  It  i»  not  a  little  remarkable  that  atx  of  llMtf 
enactments  should  only  be  repetitions^  Ibr  the  mail 
yart  In  a  ^bortt^r  form,  of  CommanAinieiita  < 
in  the  I'wo  Tablets.  This  can  only  be  i 
by  rcmeinU'rtnjr  the  (rrcat  object  «f  tliia 
whicli  is  to  remind  Israel  thai  it  is  a  aepftrate  i 
iU  'iws  beinf  expresaly  fNmcd  to  be  a  Abom  «b4  * 
hedge  about  it,  kt'cping  it  fTom  pvoffiuMi  oontati  «1tl 
the  heathen.  Bun  sen  divides  chapter  ^W  in\u  t»< 
tables  of  ten  conunandmenta  eaeh,  tnil  my  wl  tw 
(See  his  BiUlmtrk.) 


Tk  Bcit  Dwalugae,  tct.  14-25,  Bcrtheui  ar- 
■api'Ku:  ^tT.  14,  rer.  15,  tot.  16a,  rtr.  166, 
«v  17,  m.  18,  T«t.  19<i,  ver.  196,  rer.  20-22, 
w  40-25.  We  object,  however,  to  making  the 
Vbi^  in  19a,  **  Te  shall  keep  my  ftatutee,"  a  se- 
pKiccBaetment.  There  ia  do  reaaoa  for  this.  A  much 
bctv  flan  would  be  to  consider  Ter.  17  as  ooosist- 
ms,9ltmo  cnactmenta,  which  is  manifestly  the  case. 

Tk  thiid  decalogue  maj  be  thus  distributed : — 
«ir.  e&i,  Ter.  26b,  rer.  27,  ver.  28,  Ter.  29,  ver. 
f),  nr.  31,  Ter.  32,  ver.  33,  34,  ver.  35,  36. 

Wt  hare  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this  group. 
BertiMaa  oooiplctea  the  Dumber  seven  by  tnuispos- 
m,  u  we  tttve  sceo,  chap,  zvii.,  and  placine  it 
■liiiiifnliiT  before  chap.  zz.  He  also  tranners 
TV.  27  of  chapter  zx.  to  what  he  consideiv  its 
fKftr  pbce.  vir.  after  ver.  6.  It  must  be  con- 
fated  that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands  very 
■akeaidlv  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely 
i»btad  as  it  iji  from  all  other  enactments  ;  for  ver. 
^iii  az«  the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole 
nrtMD.  Bet  admitting  this,  another  difficulty  re- 
mxM,  that  acoording  to  him  the  7th  decalogue  be- 
pa  St  ver.  10,  and  another  traasposition  is  neces- 
MTV.  so  that  ver.  7,  8,  may  stand  after  ver.  9,  and 
•  eoodode  the  preceding  series  of  ten  enactments. 
It  »  >wtter  peiiiapa  to  abandon  the  search  for  oom- 
frH/t  symmetry  than  to  adopt  a  method  so  violent 
'k.  order  to  obtain  it. 

It  ftkould  be  observed  that  chap,  xviii.  6-23  and 
ehafu  xz.  1(.*-21  stand  in  this  relation  to  one  an- 
•£her;  that  the  Utter  declares  the  penalties  attached 
W  the  tnzMgreasion  of  many  of  the  commandments 
pTB  in  the  former.  But  though  we  may  not  be 
riMe  to  trace  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with 
tm  theorv  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
dbapu  zviL-n,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thev 
Stes  a  distinft  section  of  themselves,  of  which 
XX.  22-26  ia  the  proper  conclusion. 

like  the  other  sections  it  has  some  chaiacteristic 
■  HeiMiwia  : — {a)  **  Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 

md  ■▼  fltetatca  "  (^H^,  ^BSID)  occun  xviii.  4, 

S.  ^  six.  37,  xz.  8, 22,  but  is  not  met  with  either 

in  the  preoedii^  or  the  following  chapters.   (6)  The 

flsMfiaatlT   recurring  phrases,  **  1  am  Jehovah ;" 

•laa  Jehovah  your  God;"  «*  Be  ye  holy,  for  1 

^  hair :"  *'  I  am  Jehovah  whidi  hallow  you." 

b  the  earlier   sections  this  phraseology  is  only 

hKv)  m  Lev.  zi.  44,  45,  and  Ex.  xxxi.  13.    In  the 

k  which  follows  (xxi.-xxv.)  it  is  much  more 

this  section  being  in  a  great  measure  a 

I  of  the  preceding. 

V.  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues 

— tiiat  ooBtained  in  ch.  zxi.-xzvi.  2.     The  subjects 

MDpriaed  in  these  enactments  are— First,  the  per- 

■cal  purity  of  the  priests.    They  may  not  defile 

fcjapiJica'fbr  the  dead ;  their  wives  and  daughtera 

Kst  be  pnre,  and  they  themselves  must  be  free 

fi«  sil  penotiAi  blemish  (ch.  zxi.).      Next,  the 

«dc2  of  the   holy  things  is  pennitted  only  to 

^HSto  who  aie  free  from  all  undeanneas :  they  and 

^Mit.r  hvaachokl  only  may  eat  them  fxxii.  1-16). 

Tar-diy,  the  offerings  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and 

wtaoU  hlemifrh  (xxii.  17-3.S).    The  fourth  series 

yr^ridM  for  the  due  ceJebratimi  of  the  great  festi- 

*tU  when  prieats  and  people  were  to  be  gathered 

^t^Atr  bHtorc  Jdiovah  in  holy  convocation. 

rp  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purpose  in 
6i  arte  «f  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
^^  &-xn.  treats  at  eztemal  purity ;  di.  zvii.-zx. 
itmnl  purity;  chap,  zzi.-zziii.  of  the  holinew  of 
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the  priests,  and  their  duties  with  regard  to  holy 
things;  the  whole  concluding  with  proMsions  fen 
the  solemn  feasts  on  which  all  IsiTiel  appeared 
before  Jehovah.  We  will  again  briefly  indicate 
Bertheau's  groups,  and  then  append  some  general 
observations  on  the  section. 

1.  Chap.zri.  Ten  laws,  as  follows:— (I)  vei: 
1-3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  ver.  5,  6;  (4)  vei.  7,  8. 
(5)  ver.  9 ;  (6)  ver.  10, 11 ;  (7)  ver.  12 ;  (8)  ver 
" 10)  v<      "    "      " 


13,  14;  (9)  ver.  17-21 ;  (10)  ver.  22,  23.  The 
first  five  laws  concern  all  the  priests ;  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  the  high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the 
effects  of  bodily  blemish  in  paiticular  cases. 

2.  Chap.  xxii.  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3; 
(3)  ver.  4;  (4)  ver.  4-7;  (5)  ver.  8,  9;  (6)  ver. 
10;  (7)  ver.  11 ;  (8)  vei-.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10) 
ver.  14-16. 

3.  Chap.  xxii.  17-33.  (1)  ver.  18-20 ;  (2)  ver. 
21 ;  (3)  ver.  22  ;  (4)  ver.  23 ;  (5)  ver.  24 ;  (6)  ver. 
25;  (7)  ver.  27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10) 
ver.  30 ;  and  a  general  conclusion  in  ver.  31-33. 

4.  Chap,  xxiii.  (1)  ver.  3;  (2)  ver.  5-7;  (3  • 
ver.  8;  (4)  ver.  9-14;  (5)  ver.  15-21 ;  (6)  ver'. 
22 ;  (7)  ver.  24,  25 ;  (8)  ver.  27-32 ;  (9)  ver.  34. 
35;  (10)  ver.  36:  ver.  37,  38  contain  the  con- 
clusion or  general  summing  up  of  the  Decalogue. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  chap, 
xxiv.,  see  below. 

5.  Chap.  XXV.  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3,  4 ; 
(3)  ver.  5 ;  (4)  ver.  6 ;  (5)  ver.  8-10 ;  (6)  ver. 
11,  12;  (7)  ver.  13;  (8)  ver.  14;  (9)  ver.  15; 
(10)  ver.  16:  with  a  concluding  formula  in  ver. 
18-22 

6.  Chap.  zxv.  2:^-38.  (^1)  ver.  23,  24;  (2)  ver. 
25  ;  (3)  ver.  26,  27  ;  (4)  ver.  28;  (5)  ver.  29 ; 
(6)  ver.  30;  (7)  ver.  31;  (8)  ver.  32,  33;  (9) 
ver.  34;  (10)  ver.  35-37:  the  condusicn  to  the 
whole  in  ver.  38. 

7.  Chap.  xzv.  39-xxvi.  2.  (1)  ver.  39;  (2) 
ver.  40-42;  (3)  ver.  43;  (4)  ver.  44,  45;  (5) 
ver.  46 ;  (6)  ver.  47-49 ;  (7)  ver.  50  ;  (8)  ver. 
51,  52  ;  (9)  ver.  53 ;  (10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement 
is  only  completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of 
diap.  xxiii.  and  the  whole  of  chap.  xxiv.  But  it  ii 
clear  that  chap,  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition, 
containing  further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Ver.  39,  as  compared  with  ver.  34j 
shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to;  whilst 
ver.  37,  38,  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original  con* 
elusion  of  the  Uws  respecting  the  feasts  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
Chap,  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  character  uf  its 
own.  First  we  have  a  command  concerning  the  oL 
to  be  used  in  the  lamps  belonging  to  the  Tabemade, 
which  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  enactment  already 
given  in  Ex.  xzvii.  20,  21,  which  seems  to  be  its 
natural  place.  Then  follow  directions  about  the 
shew-bread.  These  do  not  occur  preriously.  In 
Ex.  the  shew-bread  is  spoken  of  always  as  a  matter 
of  course,  concerning  which  no  regulations  are  ne* 
oessary  (oomp.  Ex.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxriz.  36). 
I^tftly  come  certain  enactments  arising  out  of  an 
historical  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyptian 
father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasi^emes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  consequence:  and  this  circumstance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  following  laws  being  given: — (1) 
That  a  blasphemer,  whether  Israelite  or  stranger, 
is  to  be  stoned  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  28).  (2)  That  he  thai 
kills  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  (coma 
Ex.  zxi.  12-27). .  (3)  That  he  that  kills  a  beast 
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ulialt  make  It  good  (not  found  where  we  might 
kave  expKtoi  *t,  in  the  series  of  Uws  Ki.  iii»  2ft- 
xxii.  16).  (4)  ThAt  if  a  mmi  caofie  a  blemish  in 
hiti  u'ighbour  he  »hall  be  requited  in  like  m&nner 
(conip.  Ex.  xn.  22-25)*  (5)  We  hare  then  a  repe- 
tition tn  an  inveiie  order  of  ver,  17*  18;  and  (6) 
the  injiinction  that  there  &hal\  be  one  Uw  for  the 
stranger  and  the  Israelit*.  Finally,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  irfliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  Hon  of  Shdomithf  who  blasphemed.  Not  an- 
ckther  itLBtaoce  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  c3Uectioti 
in  which  but  hiatorical  drcunistance  is  made  the 
orcaskm  of  enacting  a  law.  Then  again  the  lnw» 
("i  I,  t3)t  (4),  (5),  are  moatly  repetitions  of  existing 
InwA,  and  »eem  here  to  have  no  connexion  with  tbe 
erout  to  which  they  ai^  referred.  Either  therefore 
some  other  ciixumiitaucea  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or  these 
laotated  liawa,  detAche(^l  from  their  proper  connexion, 
'vara  grouped  together  hei*.  In  obalience  perhaps  to 
tome  tradiUona)  a^^odation, 

VI.  The  leven  decalogues  are  now  litlr  closed 
Iff  words  of  promise  and  threai^ — promise  ot  largest, 
richest  blessidg  to  those  that  hearken  unto  and  do 
theae  oocnmaDdments ;  threats  of  utter  destruction 
to  thoae  that  break  the  coretiant  of  thi^ir  God. 
ITiiis  the  eecood  great  division  of  the  Law  closes 
like  the  fii-st,  except  thjit  the  first  pai %  or  Book  of 
the  Corennnt,  end*  (Ex.  xxiii.  2(^33)  with  pro- 
mises of  blessing  only.  T^>ere  nothing  is  said  of 
the  judgments  which  are  to  follow  transgression, 
because  as  yet  the  Corenant  liad  not  1ie«i  maile. 
But  wheii  oiice  the  nation  hmJ  fn^ely  entered  into 
Uint  Coveiiantj  they  bound  themselves  to  lu-cept  its 
sauctious,  its  penalties,  as  well  ivi  its  rewards.  Ant! 
we  eaniiot  wcnuier  if  in  these  sanctions  the  punish- 
ment of  transpesaion  hohis  a  targei-  place  than  the 
reirards  of  obedience.  For  aliWy  was  it  but  too 
plain  thr.t  **  Israel  would  not  olwy."  From  the 
intt  tliey  were  a  stiffiieckcd  and  rebellious  nice» 
■ud  from  the  iirst  the  doom  of  disobcdiezice  hung 
like  some  fiery  sword  alMre  their  heads, 

Vtl.  The  legislation  is  erldaotlj  «Hnplel«d  in 
the  laiEt  words  of  the  preceding  chapter: — •*  These 
are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  Je- 
hovah made  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Ismel 
in  Mount  Sioai  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Chap, 
zxvii.  is  a  later  appendix,  again  however  c!osed  by 
a  similar  fonnnla,  which  at  least  shows  that  tlie 
tranacriber  considered  it  to  be  an  intf^idl  part  of 
the  original  Hoeiuc  l<^&UtioQ,  though  he  might  be 
at  a  foes  to  assign  it  its  place.  Bertheati  classes 
it  with  the  other  less  regidarly  grouped  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  He  treats  the 
section  Ler.  xxvii.-Num.  x.  10  aa  a  series  of  sup- 
idements  to  the  Sinai  tic  legislation. 

Int^jrity. — This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Tho«e  critics  even  who  are  In  lavour  of  djfl'erent 
documents  in  the  I'entateueh  assign  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  hook  to  one  writer,  the  Elohist,  or 
■nthar  of  the  original  document.  According  to 
Knobei  the  only  portions  which  are  not  to  be 
refeniid  to  the  Clohi&t  ara — Moses*  rebuke  of  Aaron 
Wau«e  the  goat  of  the  sin-otfeHng  had  been  burnt 
(x.  16-20);  ihe  group  of  laws  in  chap,  xvii.-xx. ; 
certain  additional  enact ment^  i^e^pectiog  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Pciists  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabitrnades  (xxiii., 

part  of  TIT.  2,  from  r^n\  *ljrtD,  and  ,«r.  3,  ver.  18, 
19,  2%  39*44 1 ;  the  punishments  onlained  for 
bksfhemy,  murder,  ki.  iuiv.  10^*23);  the  dii^c- 
i  rasiwciing  thH  Nrf  b^tical  ,yeir  (axv.  lft-22)» 
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and  the  promises  and  wamingi  ODnliir.«d  in  dkafk 
irri. 

With  regard  to  the  section  chapi.  irii.-xz^  Ite 
does  not  consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  an- 
rowed  from  the  same  sources.  Chap,  xvii  lit 
believes  was  introduced  here  by  the  Jehovict  tfom 
some  ancient  document,  whibt  ne  j/rlmits  nevertli^ 
less  that  it  contains  certain  Elohistic  forms  of  €• 
pression,  as  "lk*3  7i»  "all  flesh/'  ver.  14  ;  C?^ 
**BQtil,*  (in  the  sense  of  **  person"),  ver.  lO-IS 
15;  n»a   "beast,"  ver.  13;   JS^fi.   **offerij«,* 

ver.  4;  nSnO  n*Tt  "*  •''^  savour,'*  ver.  $;  *•! 
statute  for  ever,**  and  **nfler  yotir  geDCfsttOBs,* 
ver.  7.  But  it  cannot  be  fitmi  the  Klohiil,  l| 
argues,  because  <a)  he  woidd  hare  placsed  it  i ' 
chap,  vii^  or  at  least  afler  chap.  xv. ;  (6)  he  ^ 
not  have  repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  Iw^ 
which  he  had  al really  given;  (c)  he  would  haft 
bikea  a  mom  favourable  view  of  his  nation  thia 
that  implied  in  ver,  7 ;  and  lastly  (</)  the  pht» 
ology  has  something  of  the  colouring  of  chap.  svlti<- 
XX.  and  xxvi.,  which  are  certainly  not  Ekhislk. 
Such  reasons  are  too  tnrnsparently  nnatistartoiy 
to  need  serious  di&cussion.  He  obeerres  foX^ltur 
that  the  chapter  is  not  altogether  Mosaic.  Tb* 
tirst  enactment  (ver.  1-7)  does  indeed  apply  eolf 
to  Isi-aelites,  and  holds  good  theixjfore  for  the  tune 
of  Moses.  But  the  remaining  thix?e  ccntemplale 
the  case  of  strangers  living  amongst  the  pec^Je,  aad 
have  a  reference  to  nil  time. 

Chap,  xviii.-xx.,  though  it  has  a  Jchovistic  oelo«^ 
ing,  cannot  have  been  onginally  frovu  the  Jthovid, 
The  following  peculianties  of  language,  whici 
lire  worthy  of  notice,  according  to  Knobei  (£s«t 
und  LerilicUB  erkUirt,  in  Kurzg.  Exef.  Hdbcid. 
1857)  forbid  inch  a  supposition,  the  more  ••  as 
they  occur  nowhere  dse  in  the  0.  T. : — ^JDl,  **  B» 
down  to  "  and  '*  gender/'  ivili.  23,  xix.  19,  ix,  H; 
hlPif  "confusion,"  xviii.  23.  n.  12;  Dp.  •*gi^ 
ther/"  xix,  9,  iiiii.  22;  uyA,  "grape,"  »i,  10 
niKfi?.  "near  kinswomen.'*  xviii.  17 j  Hlta, 
"scourged,**  xix.  20;  nB'fin.  "  free,"  ibid.i  V^ 
nsha,  "  print  marks'*  xix.  28  ;  K'prt,  "  vmniv' 
in  the  metaphorical  sense,  rviii.  25*  28,  xx.  231 ; 
nVlX?,  "  imcircumcised,'*  aa  applied  to  irmV-imt^ 
xix.  23  J  and  nnVtO,  "  bom/*  xriii.  ft,  II ;  ai  wsil 
as  the  Egyptian  word  (for  such  it  probablT  is) 
np3?B',  "garment  of  divers  sorts,'*  which,  bo»- 
ever,  does  occur  once  beside  in  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

According  to  Bunsen,  chap.  xix.  b  a  genuine  pst 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  given  however  in  M 
original  fonn  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  riJI 
of  the  Jordan ;  whilst  the  general  arrangeiBaA  i< 
the  Mosaic  laws  may  pei-haps  be  aa  late  «s  the  ttaM 
of  the  Judges.  He  regards  it  as  a  rery  anoM 
document,  based  on  the  Two  Tahles,  of  which,  mi 
specially  of  the  first,  it  is  in  fact  an  eitvMA 
snd  consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  ; 
of  laws.  Certain  expreasions  in  it  he 
implv  that  the  people  were  already  settled  in  At 
buid'Cver.  9,  10.  13,  l^\  while  on  the  <rtber  heed 
ver.  23  supposes  a  fuiurt  ocscupn^on  of  the  Ison. 
Hence  he  oondndes  that  the  revision  of  this  den- 
meut  bv  the  tranacrihera  wna  incomplete',  vhana 
all  the'  fisMiga  may  fairly  be  uiterpriM  ii 
looking  forward  to  a  luture  seltieuMsul  in  OMaaa. 
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lie  gn«  litplicity  and  lottj  moral  character  of 
Ail  mcium.  cooipel  xu,  mjs  Bansen.  to  ret'er  it  at 
Iwttothe  earlier  time  of  the  JudiEes*  if  not  to  that 
ifJtthcahiiiHel£ 

Wc  muit  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
vktt  OUT  be  odled  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
•  ckborate  a  ritual  looked  bejond  itself  we  cannot 
kdtiL  It  was  a  prophecj  ai  things  to  come ;  a 
ikwkw  wborvof  the  substance  was  Christ  and  His 
k^im.  We  maj  not  always  be  able  to  say  what 
tue  exact  relatioa  is  between  the  type  and  the 
BOtrpe.  Of  many  things  we  may  be  sure  that 
tixT  bcioBged  only  to  the  nation  to  whom  they 
Mt  prcm  oontaiuing  no  prophetic  significance, 
kt  «rriDg  as  witnemei  and  signs  to  them  of  God's 
•mDsnt  of  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pronounce 
r.ta  Jerane  that  '*  every  sacrifice,  nay  almost 
ffwy  syllable — the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the 
vkile  Lcritical  system — breathe  of  heavenly  my»- 
feritt."^  But  w€  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
IMrews  and  not  acknowledge  that  the  Leritical 
prints  **  serred  the  pattern  imd  type  of  heavenly 
ikuip*' — that  th«  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to 
Ski  fovnd  their  interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God 
—4(hat  the  ordinances  of  outward  purification  signi> 
fead  the  troe  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  con* 
aanoe  from  dead  works  to  terre  the  living  God. 
Otic  iiea  moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this 
vast  snd  burdenaome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a 
nal  giorr  even  apart  from  any  prophetic  signifi- 
tmaat.  HolizwHi  is  its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character. 
The  tabesade  is  holy — the  vessels  are  holy — ^the 
sifcrings*  are  most  holy  unto  Jehovah — the  gar- 
■0ts  of  the  pricBto  are  holv.'  All  who  apprMch 
Om  wbMe  name  is  •'  Holy,''  whether  priests  s  who 
WKsmntm  nato  Him,  or  people  who  worship  Him, 
■■fli  themselves  be  holy.^  It  would  seem  as  if, 
^aid  the  camp  and  dwellings  of  IsfmI,  was  ever 
Is  be  heazd  an  echo  of  that  solemn  strain  which 
aas  the  owrts  above,  where  the  seraphim  cry  one 
■ata  mother.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.> 

Other  qoostions  connected  with  this  book,  such 
m  itt  aolhorahio,  its  probable  age  in  its  present 
fam,  and  the  relsition  of  the  laws  contained  in  it 
t»  thott,  either  supplementary  or  apparently  con- 
r  afcitiniy,  Ibund  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
w3l  best  b*  disentwed  in  another  article,  where  op> 
ptuaity  will  be  given  for  a  comprehensive  view 
flf  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  a  whole.  [Penta- 
«rai.]  [J.  J:  S.  p.] 

UFANUB  (6Ai$awos),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
mm  Lbbasvon  ( 1  Esd.  iv.  48;  V.  55 ;  2  Esd.  XV.  20 ; 
hd.  i.  7 ;  Ecdos.  xziv.  13 ;  1.  12).  Antx-UBANUS 
!  'AFTi^igavwf)  oocon  only  in  Jud.  i.  7.  [G.] 

UBEKTISES  (Aifi€pra^i:  LAertnU),  This 
sard  occurs  once  only  in  the  N.  T.  In  Acts  vi.  9, 
m  <bd  the  opponents  of  Stephen's  preaching  de- 
Bcoea  as  T»r«f  rw  i§t  riff  tfvroyr)r^y  t^j  Acyo- 
fitrm  AiB^friwmw,  teat  Kvpi|ya/wr  fcol  'AAe|ay- 
V«sr  nl  Twr  Ar^  KtXucias  icol  *Afftas,  The 
yemm  ia,  who  were  these  **  Libertines,"  and  in 
vterdatioQ  did  thej  stand  to  the  others  who  are 
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mentMDed  with  them  f  Thestmctnie  of  the  passage 
kaves  it  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  pre  implied 
in  it  Some  (Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taicen  it 
as  if  there  were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men 
from  all  the  different  cities  that  are  named.  Wmei 
{N,  T.  Oramm,  p.  179),  on  grammatical  groiaids, 
takes  the  repetition  of  the  article  as  indicating  a 
fresh  group,  and  finds  accordingly  two  synagogues, 
one  including  Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians ; 
the  other  those  of  Cilida  and  Asia.  Meyer  {ad 
ioc,)  thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of  the  480  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  (the  aurober  given  by  Kabbiuk: 
writers,  MegiU.  %  73,4;  Ketub.  u  105,  1),  theiv 
should  have  been  one,  or  even  two  only,  for  nativei 
of  cities  and  districte  in  which  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation was  so  numerous,*  and  on  that  ground  assigns 
a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper  names. 

Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  expla- 
nations. (1.)  The  other  name  being  local,  this  also  has 
been  referreid  to  a  town  of  Libertum  in  the  pro- 
consular province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
explain  the  close  juxta-positicm  with  Cyrene.  Suidas 
recognises  Ai/Bcpriyoi  as  ii'o/jM  %9¥ovs^  and  in  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (Mansi.  vol.  iv.  p.  265- 
274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch,  ffandbuch  der  Kirchlich, 
Oeogr,  §96),  we  find  an  Episcopus  Libertinensis 
rSimon.  Ommast,  N.  T,  p.  99;  and  Gerdes.  d$ 
St/nag,  Libert.  Groning.  1736,  in  Winer,  Ruit.). 
Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  ui^ged,  (1)  that 
the  existence  of  a  town  Libertum,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, is  not  established ;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  impoi-tant  enough  either  to 
have  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  be- 
longing to  it,  or  to  take  precedence  of  Cjrrene  and 
Alexandria  in  a  synagogue  common  to  the  three.^ 

(2.)  Conjectural  ridulings  have  been  proposed. 
Aifiturriymp  (Oecumen.,  Beza,  Clericus,  Valekenaer) 
Ai/9^r  r«y  aorft  Kv^njy  (Schultness,  ds  Char, 
Sp.  S,  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  Ioc,),  The  difficulty 
is  thus  removed ;  but  every  role  of  textual  criticism 
is  against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported  by 
a  single  MS.  or  version. 

(S.)  Takinff  the  word  in  ite  received  meaning  as 
=  freedmen,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  ol 
natives  of  Palestine,  who  having  fallen  into  slavery, 
had  been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters  {Exc,  on 
Acta  vi.  9).  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  body  of  men  so  drcumstaneed  would 
have  received  a  Roman  name. 

(4.)  Grotius  md  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as 
describing  Italian  freedmen  who  had  becoBie  con- 
verte  to  Judaism.  In  this  case,  however,  the  word 
**  proselytes  "  would  most  probably  have  been  used  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  a  body  of  converte 
would  have  had  a  synagogue  to  themselves,  or  that 
proselytes  from  Italy  would  have  been  united  with 
Jews  from  Cyrene  snd  Alexandria. 

(5.)  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Chry- 
sest.)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
most  recent  authorities  (Winer,  Rtob.  t .  v. ;  Meyer, 
Comm.  ad  loo.).  The  Libertini  are  Jews  who, 
having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  othet 
Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  re- 


"lapnaapCB  est  Levitiens  liber  in  qw>  singula 
BO  ringnlsa  pens  syllabae    et   ves 
•  onio  Levitiens  spirant  eaelestia  saera- 

*iLI,l«;  «L  17,  SA.  S9;  vii.  1,  6;  x.lf»17; 
*.U.         '  xvL  4.  •  zxL  e-8,  15. 

*4.tt|t7;  vU.  Sl;x.  S,  10;  xL  4S,  4»;  zv.ll 

*kclspLBfiiL-xxT.  niboerve  tbepbiMt^  ''I  am 


Jebovab,"  **I  am  Jehovak  yew  Go^**  Latter  past 
of  XXV.  and  xxri.  somewhat  changed,  but  reeorriag 
in  xxvL  The  reason  given  Ibr  this  holiness,  **  I  am 
holy,*'  xL  44,  fto.,  xix.  9,  xx.  7,  M. 

*  In  Cyrene  one-fourth,  in  Alexandria  tw>-tfths  of 
the  whole  (Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  7,  §2,  xiv.  le,  §1,  xix.  5,  §S ; 
B.  J,  iL  IS,  §7  ;  e.  Ap.  S,  §4). 

"^  Wiltseh  gives  no  in&nnati'mbeyanil  the  fnotjQil 
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Jticid  to  sUiVttry,  oaA  huA  ifti^rwania  be«n  caAneU 
l^\l^^  fljtd  ntumMf  ]*4?kinaiieiitlj  or  fur  a  lim«,  to 
Iht^  country  of  their  tuthei-s.  Of  tlie  existence  of  a 
jii*g:«  body  of  Jews  iu  thb  poaition  at  liome  we 
tiRv^  abuodazit  eTideuce^  Under  TiberiiiK^  the  S^e^ 
tuitns-Coufnittnm  for  the  suppressloD  of  Eif^ptmn 
tiid  Jewifth  mj'Btflnes  led  to  tfaie  bonuihineot  of 
4000  "  libei-tiai  gCDeris  "  to  Sardinia,  under  the 
pretence  of  military  or  police  dtitj,  but  really  in 
*he  hope  that  the  malaria  of  the  island  might  he 
fatal  to  them.  Otliers  were  to  leave  Italy  iinleib 
th«y  ahiuidoneii  their  religion  (Tacit.  AnnaL  Tu  85 ; 
oomp.  Snet.  Titter,  c,  36 1.  JoiephuA  (Ani.  xriii, 
^1  $5),  nannting  tlie  same  fkct,  iipeaki  of  the  4<>0Q 
who  were  feot  to  Sardiain  a^  Jewi,  and  thus  id«n» 
titles  them  with  the  '*  libertinum  genua  "  of  Tacitui . 
f'hilo  {Legai.  ad  Caittm,  p.  1014,  C)  in  like 
maofier  «nyfi,  that  the  ^renter  part  of  the  JewM  of 
Home  wore  in  the  position  of  fiieedmeD  (^TcAn^ 
fifp^Ofi^er),  lUii  had  Ite^a  allowed  by  Augtr«tii& 
to  settli*  in  the  Ti^nn-'^ribtiruifl  part  of  the  city,  at\d 
to  follow  their  own  religious  ciistomK  unmfilesied 
(comp,  Homce,  Sat,  u  4,  UB,  i.  9,  70),  The  ex- 
puUon  from  Rome  took  pl*u*  A.J>,  19;  and  it  ifc 
to  ing»?nlou9  conj<«ture  of  Mr.  liumphrtr**  i  Cutum, 
on  AeU,  ad  loc.)  that  thot^c  who  were  thus  biuii^itiieii 
IVom  Italy  may  hare  found  tlieir  wny  to  JeruMilem, 
and  that,  as  having  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their 
l^i^ioo,  they  were  likely  to  be  foremost  iu  the  opprw 
^t^on  to  a  teacher  like  Stephen,  whom  tbey  looked 
ou  as  impugning  tJie  uerednes  of  all  that  they 
mott  revered.  [K,  H.  P,] 

LIB'KAH  (nZlh  I  Af$ra,  also  Af^a,  A6ftra, 

Ai)^,  JLfwira\  Alex.  Atfi/ufa^  Ao$tva:  Libna, 
Labaryi^  L«bna,  Lohna)t  a  city  which  lay  in  the 
•outh'West  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  wu  taken 
by  Joshua  immfUiately  after  the  rout  of  Betb-horcm. 
That  er«utful  day  was  ended  by  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  Makkedaii  (Jodi.  z.  28) ;  and  then  the 
ho4t — •*  JcMhtia,  and  all  Israel  with  him  ** — moved 
on  to  Libnah,  which  was  also  totally  d^troyed,  iU 
king  and  all  its  inhabitants  (Josh.  x.  29,  30,  32, 
S9,  xii.  15).     The  next  place  token  wis  LachUh« 

Liboah  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shsiilih, 
the  maritime  lowland  of  Judah,,  among  the  dties  of 
which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  rv.  42),  not 
In  dodc  connexion  with  either  Makkedah  &t  Lachith, 
but  ill  an  independent  ^roup  of  nine  towns,  among 
which  are  KeiUh,  Morc&hal^  and  Nesib.*  Libnah 
was  appropriated  with  ita  "  suburbs"  to  the  priests 
(Jooh.  xii.  13;  1  Chr.  vi*  57),  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  thesoQ of  Jeboshaphat  it  "revolted  "  from 
Judah  at  the  aune  time  with  Kdom  (2  K,  viii.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  Z3d.  tO) ;  but,  beyond  the  fad  of  their  simul- 
laii«oua  ooommmoe,  there  is  no  apparent  connexion 
between  the  two  events.  On  completing  or  relin- 
quisbiJ^  the  siege  of  Lachish — which  of  the  two 
it.  not  quite  oei-tain  «^  Sennacherfb  laid  siege  to 
Uboah  (2  K.  III.  8 ;  U.  xirrii,  8).  WlUle  there 
hi  WM  joiiicd  by  FUbshakeh  and  the  part  of  the 
waj  which  had  visited  Jerusalem  (2  K*  xix.  S;  Is. 
sxxvil.  8),  and  received  the  intelligence  of  Tirhakah's 
pjmmch  ;  and  it  would  appieir  that  at  Liboah  the 
J^truciiom  of  the  Asyrian  army  took  place,  though 

*  The atas of  Uiese hav« all b^eIl dlsoovemt  naiinlkt 
htelanti,  »■  thry  are  specified,  bat  Lo  the  moaalsins  tmni^ 
iktoly  to  tb«  ftouUi  sod  east  of  Beit-^&frkK 

Ik  Tbi!  acoininl  of  Beruciu,  qnotnl  bjr  Josephns  lAnL  a. 
,  ^ft),  Ih  ihmt  thr  (liacmetion  look  plara  wbeq  geooadictib 
■a',  rrvcbt^  jL<niaiU«i]|.  aOer  hit,  l«7pUut  ejqwdttfoa,  on 
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ttM  letfttementi  of  Herodotui  (H    141)  acid  df  3o 

fsphus  {AtU.  t.  it  §4)  pbce  it  at  Feliiaium>  [Hn 
Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  480,) 

It  was  the  native  plaoe  of  BamntaiU  or  Hamifcal, 
the  queen  of  Jotuah,  and  mother  of  Jeboohaa  (2  K 
xiiii,  31)  and  Zcdekiah  (xiiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  t 
is  in  this  connexion  that  its  name  appcan  tat  tbi 
last  time  in  the  Bible. 

Libnah  i*  dfe<»ibed  by  Eosebius  and  J«rome  li 
the  Onofnasticon  (s.  v.  Atwpn  and  "  Lebna")  merely 
a»  a  village  of  the  diftrict  of  Eleuthenpolta.  1^ 
site  has  hitherto  escaped  not  onlf  disooverj,  but, 
until  hitfclv,  even  conjecture.  Professor  ^^^tanley 
{S,  4^  P.  207  note,  258  noie)p  on  the  ground  of  tnt 
accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  tli4 
"  Btoncbegarde  "  of  the  Cnisadere,  and  of  both  with 
the  appeamnce  of  the  place,  woia(d  locate  it  st 
Teii  €^Saf«h,  '*  a  white^foced  hill  .  .  .  whicti  fcrmi 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  aMtim  pftit  of  the 
piaiti,"  and  is  situated  S  inilis  N.W.  of  BrU- 
jihAn.  But  Tell  ei'SaJi^  has  dahns  to  be  trieo- 
d^ied  with  Gatu,  which  are  onnsidered  undlcsr 
that  h&id  in  this  work.  Van  de  Vclde  pljM^  tl 
with  ooolidenoe  at  Ar&k  e/*3f«nsA|i/«A«  a  liii 
4  miles  W.  of  Bcit-jibrin,  on  the  gronnd  ot 
*♦  tho  only  site  between  Sutnfii  (Idakkfcl^v*.  -, . 
Um  LakJiis  fLachi&h)  shewing  an  andeot  (brtitini 
position  "  {j\fetr*oif\  3M) ;  in  his  St/riit  and  PaiattM 
it  is  not  named).  But  as  neither  Um  Lakhitv^ 
Smneilj  especially  the  Utter,  are  identified  wili> 
certainty,  the  conjecture  must  be  Left  for  fmthn 
exploration.  One  thing  must  not  be  oferlookud 
that  although  Libitah  is  in  the  lists  of  Josh.  iv. 
specilied  as  being  in  the  lowland,  T«t  S  of  lfe< 
8  towns  which  form  its  group  have  beeo  ■rtniDy 
identified  as  situated  among  the  mountains  to  thi 
Immediate  S.  and  £.  ot  Beit-jibrin.—Thi  name  u 
also  found  in  SiiieioR'Libnatu.  [0,] 

LIB  NAH  (nja^  ;  Sam.  n313^  ;  ttd  ao  tht 
LXK.  Atfiwva]  Alex.  Afj3a»ri:  X^&Ao),  o< 
stations  at  which  the  Israelites  eikcamped, 
journey  between  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Aaa<^-i 
It  was  the  fifth  in  the  sedsa,  and  lay  betveaa 
Rimmon-parez  and  Ki&aih  (Num.  xxxiiL  20^  HI). 
If  el-Hudhen-ih  be  Hoieroth,  then  Liboah  would  k 
situated  somewhere  on  the  wealeni  border  of  iht 
Aelanj  tic  arm  of  the  Red  Sesu  Btit  no  traoe  of  tbi 
name  has  yet  been  discovered;  and  the  anlyeai»» 
jecture  which  appears  to  have  been  made  oonoerBiaf 
it  is  that  it  was  identical  with  Lahon,  meoUoned  m 
Deut.  i.  1.  The  word  in  Hebrew  signifia  ••  whit*," 
and  in  that  case  may  point  either  to  the  ooloar  d 
the  spot  or  to  the  pretence  of  white  poplar  (Stanky, 
S.  4'  P.  App.  §77).  Count  Bertou  in  h»  ttonl 
Et\idt,  it  Mont  Hor^  &c.  1860,  endeniroun  to  ili^ 
tify  Libnah  with  the  city  of  Judah  tiotioed  la  tin 
foregoing  aitide.  But  there  is  little  in  his  arp^ 
tnents  to  support  this  theory,  while  the  poeitioa 
assitrnotl  to  Libnah  of  Judah — iu  the  Sh*f4i»h  «r 
maritime  district,  not  amongst  U»e  towns  of  *■  tio 
Soiith,"  which  Utter  form  a  distinct  division  oftte 
territory  of  the  tribe,  in  projdmity  to  rdniiii  esiW 
of  itself  to  be  fatal  to  it. 

The  raiding  of  the  Samaritan  God«t  vnd  V^ngn 


^  .  .  .  .  ffif    T*    'IfpO^Avva iTttTM     Vlj|«»    rp^""     -^ 

voXifllp«iav  Ki«ra  duL^eutovrai.  Hcc     Pimf«wu 
on  Ibe  other  hand,  tnOlnu  lo  mtrrt^  with  tbe  J- 
diUon  whiob  plaeaa  tbe  erstit  In  tte  |«i«  vf  HrTnti^vi^ 
and  tbereltorc  on  the  nsail  betw  >c!ti  iihttils  sHi  ^rnm^om 

iS.  i  f\  SOT  NMtt. 


UBMI 

■lOfporttdlyjr  the  LXX.,batiiot  ippmDtlj 
hf  ftoy  otlicr  aatlMiitj.  The  Tkrgimi  PMudqjonaUuui 
«o  the  pMMg*,  pbjB  with  Um  DuiM,  aooordiog  to  tb« 
eaftem  of  the  later  Jewiih  writings :  **  Libnah,  aplaoe{ 
the  bMiidary  of  which  is  a  building  of  brickwork," 
as  if  the  name  were  n»S,  LebtnaA,  a  brick.  [Q.] 

UBTSl  0:9^:AoiSeW:  Zo6iiH  and  once,  Nam. 
8i.  18.  Lebni).'  1.  The  ekint  sod  of  Qershom,  the 
•ea  ef  Leri  (Ex.  Ti.  17  ;  Nam.  ui.  18 ;  1  Chr.  ri. 
17, 20  >,  and  anoestor  of  tlie  &mily  of  the  Libnites. 

a.  The  aon  of  Mahli,  or  Mahali,  son  of  Merari 
(I  Chr.  Ti.  29),  as  the  Text  at  present  stands.  It 
IS  prubabie,  howerer,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
pfoedinir,  and  that  something  has  been  omitted 
ewnp.  Ter.  29  with  20, 42).    [Mahli,  1.] 

LIBNlTES.THKC39^n:  6Ao/9«W:  Zoftnt, 
Lfbnitioa^  sc  fcamHia),  the  descendauCh  of  Libni, 
eiJe4  son  of  Gershom,  who  formed  one  of  tne  sJii«i 
bnnches  of  the  great  Leritical  fimiiij  of  Gershonites 
(Num.  iii.  21,  xzri.  58). 

LIBTA  (AiiS^,  At$6a)  occurs  only  in  Acts 
li.  M,  in  the  periphnois  **  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene**  (tA  /ac^  t^t  Atfi^s  r^f  jrarft  Kvp^nyr), 
which  obTiously  means  the  Cyrenaica.  Similar 
oprosioQS  are  used  by  Dion  Cassias  (Ai/9^  ^  rcpl 
Kafi^rvv.  liii.  12)  and  Josephos  {ii  wp^s  Kvpi^nyr 
Ai^,  Ani,  xri.  6,  §1),  as  noticed  in  the  article 
Cr&ESCB.  The  name  Libya  b  applied  by  the  Greek 
Bad  Roman  writers  to  the  African  continent,  gene- 
nlly  however  eidoding  Egypt  The  consideration 
sf  this  and  ita  more  restricted  uses  has  no  ph»e  in 
this  work.  The  Hebrews,  whoee  geognqihy  deals 
vith  naticna  rather  than  ooantries,  and,  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  the  genius  of  Shemites,  never  generalise, 
had  DO  names  for  continents  or  other  laige  tracts 
OBiBprising  aereral  countries  ethnok)gically  or  others 
wise  distinct:  the  tfngle  mention  is  therefore  of 
Greek  origin.  Some  account  of  the  Lubim,  or 
pnmitirc  Libyans,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Crrenaica,  is  given  in  other  articles.  [Lubim; 
Ctrese.]  [R.  s.  p.] 

L.CE  (D|3,  D'|a.  D»;  cAinalm,  chinndm: 
ran'^t,  rarfrcs :  scmiphes^  cinifes).  This  word 
ocruni  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18, 
i»l  in  I's.  cv.  31 ;  both  of  which  passages  have 
reference  to  the  thin!  great  pUgue  of  Egypt.  In 
Exud-js  the  miracle  is  recorded,  while  in  die  Psalm 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  made.  The  Hebrew 
word." — which,  with  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
Hily  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  Sl—has 
rv«n  ocoiMoo  to  whole  pages  of  discussion;  some 
xinmenutors,  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Mi- 
rhaelis  {Sttppi.  s.  v.),  Oedmann  (in  Vermitch, 
%Mmm.  i.  vi.  p.  80\  Kosenmiiller  iSchol.  in  Ex.  viii. 
I.V,  Harenberg  (06s.  Crit.  de  D^JJ,  in  MiscelL 
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•  Considerable  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  somo 
rholarv  as  to  the  oricrin  of  the  word.  See  the  re- 
K  ark*  of  Geeenios  and  Famt. 

*  p3-     But  see  Geaen.  7%es.  s.  v.  p. 

•  /V  JbM.  cap.  14,  fbU  107,  h. 

*  ^*^4>-  <Sor  xA«P^  T«  KmX  rrrpiwrtpw   snd 
K»*^  (Krt^>  {Swr  «Ti|v^,  Of&otor  mmmti. 

(Heejcfa.  Lm.  s.  v  ) 
I»i*.  Cmd^wr,  ^  ynruai  rev  cyirbf 

^^^^X^m^im  Tt  mm*  rtrpMnpor.  (Smt  mm*- 
(Asvonn.  $.  w.) 


Zips.  Nim.  v<qI.  il.  ^  >.  p.  617;,  Dr.  G«ides  {Crit 
Item,  Ex.  Tiii.  17),  Dr.  Harris  {Diet.  Nat.  H.  cf 
BibU),   to  whfeh  is  to  be  added  the  authority 
of  Khilo  (De  Vit.  Mos.  ii.  97,  ed.  Mangey)  and 
Origen  {Mom.  Tsri.  in  Exod.),  and  indeed  mo- 
dem writers  generally— euppose  that  gnats  are  the 
animals  intnded   by  the  original  word;   whiles 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Josephus 
{Ant.  u.  14,  §d),  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  457,  ed. 
Rosenm.),  Montanus,  Munster  {Crit.  Sob.  in  Ex. 
viii.  12),  Bryant  {Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  66),  and 
Dr.  Adam  Chuke  are  in  &vour  of  the  translation 
of  the  A.  v.     The  old  versions,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the 
Syriac,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Arabic,  an 
claimed  bv  Bochart  as  supporting  the  opinion  thit 
lice  are  here  intended.     Another  writer  believes 
he  can  klentify  the  chinnim  with  some  worm-like 
creatures  (perhaps  some  kind  of  Scohpendridae) 
called  tarrentes,  mentioned  in  Vinisauf's  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land, 
and  which  by  their  bites  durine  the  night-time  occa- 
sioned extreme  pain  (Harmers    Obsn-oat.  Chirke's 
ed.  iii.  549).      With  regard   to  this  last  theory 
it  may  fiurly  be  said  that,  as  It  has  not  a  word  of 
proof  or  authority  to  support  it,  it  may  at  once 
be  rejected  as  fimdful.     Those  who  believe  that 
the  plague  was  one  of  gnats  or  mosquitoes  appear 
to  ground   their  opinion  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  LXX.,  or  rather  on  the  interpretation  oi 
the  Greek  word  VKpl^ts,  as  given  by  Philo  {De 
Vit.  Mos.  ii.  97),  and  Origen  (Bom.  III.  m 
Exodwn).    The  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  that 
lioe  are  the  animals  meant  by  chinntm,  and  not 
gnats,  base  their  arguments  upon  these  fiicts:^]) 
because  the  chimiim  sprang  from  the  dnst,  wheraaa 
gnats  come  from  the  waten;  (2)  because  gnats, 
though  they  may  greatly  irritate  men  and  beuts, 
cannot  properiy  be  said  to  be  *'  in  "  them ;  (3)  b^ 
cause  their  name  is  derived  from  a  root^  whid: 
signifies  "to  establish,"  or  **to  iix,"  which  cannot 
be  said  of  gnats;   (4)  because  if  gnats  are  in- 
tended, then  the  fourth  plague  of  flies  would  be 
unduly  anticipated ;  (5)  because  the  Tuhnudists  use 
the  word  chinnah  in  the  singular  number  to  mean  a 
louse;  aii  it  is  said  in  the  jyeatise  on  the  Sabtxith 
'*  As  is  the  man  who  slays  a  camel  on  the  Sabbath, 
so  is  he  who  sUys  a  louse  on  the  Sabbath."  ' 

Let  us  examine  these  argumeuts  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. First,  the  LXX.  has  been  quoted  as  a  direct 
proof  that  chinntm  means  gnats ;  and  certainly  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  one  bsfore  us  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of  the  trans- 
latora,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  must  be 
considered  good  authorities  on  this  subject.  But  is 
it  quite  clear  that  the  Greek  word  they  made  use 
of  has  so  limited  a  signification  ?  Does  the  Greek 
aicwi^  or  Kifi^  mean  a  gnati*     Let  the  reader. 


Cmm  ■!<#»  ivUimjm. 


il  vianff  i^  X*^ * 

Phiyn.  (Lob.)  iOa  PlatlLfM,a 
Theophrastus  (Hitt.  Plant.  U.  cap.  alt.)  speaks  of 
vxritrct,  and  calls  them  worwu.  Dioeeorides  (iii. 
ds  Ulmo)  speaks  of  the  weU-known  viscid  lecretioa 
on  the  leaves  of  planu  and  trees,  and  says  that  when 
this  moisture  \»  dried  up.  animalcules  like  gnats  appear 
(0^piiia  KutwrmtMi).  In  another  place  (v.  181;  he 
calls  them  <rKt!tknKt%.  No  doubt  plant-lice  are  meant. 
Al^tius  (U.  9)  speaks  of  i»i^,  by  which  word  he 
clearly  means  plant-lice,  or  aphides.     Aristophnnrs 

I  associates  the  xrivn  (aphides)  with  ^iw  (gall-ilir*;, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  lAjoring  the  young  shoou  ol 

I  the  vines  (^res.  427).     Aristotle  {Hitt.  An.  viU.  S, 
§9)  speaks  of  a  bird,  woodpeckfr,  which  he  U  Mf 
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temvnr,  read  ctnttaUj  tbe  piuMga  quoted  in  ilw  I 
"ooi-aotes,  Aiid  he  will  i»ee  at  odc«  that  at  aoj  rate 
tJjere  is  veiy  ooniidenible  doubt  whether  any  one 
particular  animal  ii  denoted  by  tbe  Gr«ek  word, 
lu  the  few  pttsugec  where  it  occurs  in  Greek 
atjthoia  the  word  seema  to  point  in  some  iD^tam^efl 
dearlr  enough  to  the  well-known  pests  of  field  and 
^utlen,  tlie  plant-ike  or  aphides.  By  tlie  ir jcmIi^  iif 
X*^p*f^t  the  proverb  i-eterrcd  to  m  the  noteT  i&  very 
likely  mennt  one  of  thos9  amaU  ftctive  jtimping 
jliaeGtn,  ooiDmon  uader  leaTes  and  under  the  bark 
of  tiveit,  known  to  entomologiftts  by  the  name  of 
tpring-taili  {radurida€).  The  Greek  Jexicographera^ 
baring  the  derivation  i>f  the  wonl  tn  view,  getie- 
i^ally  define  it  to  be  some  small  worm-like  creatine 
that  eats  away  wood ;  if  they  used  the  term  wingcdi 
the  winged  aphii  i*  moat  likely  intended,  and 
perhaps  vermkntlus  may  soointiuiete  refer  to  tlie 
mngleia  kuUvidajd.  Becasuje,  hfowever,  the  lexicons 
ooiaiSrifflnany  say  that  the  vicvli^  is  like  a  gnat  (the 
"  green  and  four-winged  insect"  of  HesychiuR), 
many  oommeatatoni  have  come  to  the  hasty 
condtision  that  some  species  of  gnat  is  denoted  by 
the  Greek  tertn;  but  resemblance  by  no  means 
flOOBtituteB  identity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
inaect,  the  aphis,  even  thouj^h  it  be  winged,  is  far 
more  closely  allied  to  the  win|;iess  louse  {pfidiculw) 
than  it  («  to  the  (jnat^  or  to  any  species  of  the  fu- 
niily  C*dicidad ;  for  the  beim  /ice,  as  applied  to  the 
vmnoua  kinds  of  aphtdea  {PhytophtAiria^  as  ia  their 
approfinAle  scientific  Dame),  b  by  no  means  merely 
not  01  iiialogy.  The  winglesa  aphiji  is  in  appear- 
ao&t  somewhat  similar  to  &e  pedictiiui ;  and  indeed 
A  great  authority,  Burmeister,  aiTon^  the  Ano- 
piura,  the  order  to  which  the  pedictdita  belongs, 
with  the  Rh\fwy>tQ^  which  contains  the  sub-order 
Hcmtyptera^  to  whiiJi  the  aphides  belong.  Hence, 
by  an  appropriate  tiwwifer,  the  same  word  which  in 
Aimliic  meana  pedicuttta  is  applied  in  one  of  its 
aignilications  to  the  "  thistle  bliu:k  with  plant- Uce." 
Every  one  who  hiu  ob«erveil  the  thistles  of  this 
country  black  with  the  peeuliar  species  that  iofestA 
than  can  see  the  foroa  of  tht  meaning  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Arabic  language.* 

A^Df  alinoat  all  the  paasiges  wher«>  U/l  Greek 
wori  occurs  speak  of  the  kukl^.  be  ;(  whnt  it 
may,  as  being  injurious  Ig  plants  or  trees;  ii  can* 
not  therefore  be  appii&l  m  a  restricted  scli^-'  to  any 
gnat  (atkjf  or  wnu/nim),  for  the  Ct!''*>i4ie  ai-ie 
eminently  blood«Qcker*,  not  vegetable-^iers.' 

i)edman  (  FdrmtscA.  SamnUtmg.  i.  ch,  vi,)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  ilenoted  by 
the  chmnlfa  Let  probably  some  minute  kind  allied 
to  the  CStUf  reptans,  9,  pulicarii  of  Linnaeus. 
That  such  an  iiiAect  might  have  heeo  the  instru- 
nent  God  made  use  of  in  tbe  third  plague  wtth 


«MniA^y««.  Gnaui  are  Ibr  the  moat  part  taken  on  tbe 
winf ;  but  the  Kvint  here  alluded  to  are  doubclesa 
tbe  vsrioas  kinds  of  Mitt,  larvast  apUiM^  lefyumidm, 
tocoimmt^  onveidat,  kc.  fte^  whieb  are  found  on  the 
leares  aiid  under  the  bark  of  tnm, 

*  \^<     **  NiflTieanfl  ct  qaaal  pedicoJis  obelttis 


which  He  visiled  the  £gy|>iians  is  readily  granlH 
io  iar  as  the  irritating  powert  oif  the  ermias*  an 
oonoemed,  for  the  members  of  the  genus  Sitmdkm 
(sand'f^y)  are  a  tc^rrible  pest  in  thoee  localitaca  vh«i 
they  abounds  But  no  proof  at  aU  cm  be  hronghl 
forward  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Bryant;  in  ill  use  rating  the  propriety  of  the 
p^gue  bein;;  one  uf  hoe,  lias  tlie  followiog  very  juH 
remarks: — *'  Tbe  Egyptians  affected  gi««t  exiBillil 
punty,  and  were  very  niot  both  in  tbdr  penMl 
mt\  clothing.  .  .  .  Uncommon  care  waa  taken  tuot 
to  harbour  any  vermin.  They  were  particukrlT 
AolJcitous  on  this  bend;  tbinkiof  it  would  bt  a 
great  pro6uuition  of  the  temple  which  they  eoittvd 
if  any  animalcule  of  this  sort  were  conceded  in 
their  garments."  And  we  learn  trom  Herodcfttis 
that  so  scrupulous  were  the  priests  on  this  poial 
that  they  u»ed  to  shave  the  hair  oH'  their  heads  sod 
brxties  every  thhii  day  for  fear  of  harbotuirii;  any 
touse  while  occupied  in  their  Mcred  dutje»  (BpimI. 
ii,  37).  **  We  may  hence  fee  what  an  abhurrerioe 
the  EgyptianK  showed  towards  tluA  sort  of  r^^rniln, 
and  tliRt  the  judgments  inflictecl  by  the  hand  r.f 
Moses  were  adapted  to  tlieir  prejudicea  "  (BrvAhl*! 
ObaenfatioffiSt  <&^.»  p.  5ti). 

The  evidence  of  the  old  versions,  adklncfed  by 
Bochart  in  support  of  hi$>  opinion,  ha*  been  called  ta 
question  by  iio«!nmtiller  and  Geddes,  who  will  ttOt 
allow  thAt  the  word5  used  by  the  ^yriac,  tbtChiUdee, 
and  the  Arabic  versions,  as  the  represeutatlvfacrftllf 
Hebrew  word  cAirmtm,  can  properly  be  tmiBblM 
lice;  but  the  interpretation*  which  they  HiemieNi 
allow  to  these  words  apply  better  lu  iiceihan  Utgmdxj 
and  it  Is  almost  certaiu  tliat  the  normal  meaninf  ol' 
the  words  id  all  these  three  veniODa,  and  iodip* 
putably  in  the  Arabic,  applies  to  liee.  It  is  rcaHiij 
granted  that  some  of  the  argnmenta  brought  forwarl 
by  Bochart  {Bieroz.  iii.  457,  ed.  Bosenm.)  and  his 
ooDseniienta  are  unsatisfactory.  A»  the  pla(:ue  «« 
certainly  miinctilou^.  nothing  can  be  deduced  Ihtt 
the  sfiseition  made  that  tlie  cAmftfrn  tpnng  ftMi 
the  dust;  neither  is  Bochart* s  denvatioD  of  tht 
Hebrew  woitl  aooepted  by  scholars  generally.  Much 
force  however  is  contained  in  tbe  Talmudical  im 
of  the  word  t^innak,  to  erpreset  a  UfliK^  though 
Gflseuiua  asserts  that  nothing  am  be  adduopJ 
thence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  much  appairs  eer* 
tiin,  that  tho&e  commentaton  who  asMrt  thai 
chinnifn  means  gnats  have  arrived  at  this  f»iidt»- 
sion  without  sufficient  authority  ;  th«y  hvtt  bssad 
their  arguments*  solely  on  the  evidenoe  of  ttie  LX^ii^ 
though  it  ift  by  no  means  pmveti  thftt  th#  Orrtk 
word  used  by  tiie!«e  tnumlators  hm  m 
ffnats;9  theGi-eek  word^  whidi  pro! 
denoted  any  small  irritating  creaLui^,  ^...«,  .. 


'  (OoL  Arob^  Ltt,  ■.  t.). 
•  Tie  moa^sltft  and  gnat  belonir  to  the  fjinjUy  of 
OAitk€%*,  Tbe  mm^Wm^  to  which  ircntu  the  OnUtr 
rfpioHw  (lin.)  beiangs,  Is  ooropriMil  under  the  family 
f%pmJhU*,  ThU  U  a  northern  ipeoie*,  anrt  probably 
pot  ftmnd  In  Effyyt  The  Simnttia,  or  nand-ftim^  are 
n*>it  tnteiAFEte  blood'^mickers,  whoee  bites  often  iflvc 
fitf  ut  vary  iMmfkl  fvcJJuLn. 


Although  Orirrea  and  Fbilo  both  understand  bj 
the  Greek  trKviif  Bome  minute  winged  insert  tint 
stingy,  yet  tbelr  te«t{iuony  by  no  meana  prove*  thAf 
a  timllor  uie  of  tbe  lenn  waa  restricted  to  U  by  tbe 
LXX.  translators.  It  lias  been  shown,  ftxim  tbe  qai>> 
tadons  given  above,  that  tbe  Greek  word  ha«  a  vide 
tlgnifkation  :  it  is  an  aphut  a  w^Drm,  a  j/tm,  m  a 
9prinif-f nil— in  fact  any  stDall  inseci-Uke  animal  that 
bUet,-  and  all  therefore  that  should  lefritimately  be 
deduced  from  the  words  of  tbene  two  writen  ti  tbtl 
they  applied  In  this  lARtance  to  some  irriutlnfr  «fii^ 
m»eeC  a  term  which,  from  its  derivation,  to  appi^ 
priately  dencribej^  Hm  irritoittftg  properties.  lUfit 
initect  Becms  to  refer  to  rame  species  oT  fN«^  {Og^tth 
popon^. 

•  If  the  LXX.  nuderetood  gnata  by  tbe  1 
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from  •  VBoc  which  meuu  to  bUe,  to  gnaw,  wm 
vvd  Ik.  thb  fSjeaatl  wnae,  and  adected  bj  the 
LXX.  tnuulilon  to  ezpreH  the  original  word, 
which  hat  an  orifl^a  kindred  to  that  of  the  Greek 
word,  hut  the  predae  meaning  of  wliich  they  did 
•at  know.  Ther  had  in  riew  the  derivation  of  the 
Hchrew  tenn  cAiiuuiA,  from  chAnSh,  **  to  gnaw," 
and  moitt  apfwopriately  rendered  it  by  the  Greek 
woni  cr(i^,  from  icmU,  '*  to  gnaw."  It  appears 
therefore  that  there  in  not  luftident  authority  for 
leparting  from  the  txanslation  of  the  A.  V.,  which 
iVDdera  the  Hebrew  word  by  lict;  and  as  it  is  sup- 
porteii  by  the  eridence  of  many  of  the  old  versions, 
it  is  be»t  to  rest  contented  with  it.  At  any  rate  the 
point  i*  still  open,  and  no  hasty  condosion  can  be 
•oopted  oonoerning  it.  [W.  H.] 

UEUTEXANTS  (D^DB-m^).  The  He- 
brew ack(ukdrap<m  was  the  official  title  of  the 
ant  raps*  or  rioerojrs  who  governed  the  provinces  of 
the  I'eruan  empire ;  it  is  rendered  *'  lieatenant  *'  in 
lilath.  iii.  1*2.  viii.  9.  ix.  3;  ISxt.  viii.  36,  and 
-  prince  -  in  lUsn.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c.       [W.  L.  B.] 

LIGN  ALOES.    [Aloes.] 

UGUKE  (DC^,  Uthem :  \ty^ptw ;  Aid.  ipy^ 

0amw\  AWx.MMu4ot:  liguriui).  A  predous  stone 
snentiooeil  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  znix.  12,  as  the  first 
in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate. 
**  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
aMethyst.**  It  is  impossible  to  sav,  with  any  cer- 
taintrj  what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 
The  LXX.  version  generally,  the  Vulgate  and  Jo- 
svphiu  {B.  J.  T.  5,  §7),  understand  t}»eltfnatrium or 
ii^riwn ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  oonsidemble  difficulty 
to  identify  the  lijHrittm  of  the  ancients  with  any 
known  (n^edous  stone.  Dr.  Woodward  and  some  old 
CDDm<*ntatnra  have  supposed  that  it  was  some  kind 
of  bri^mnit€,  becauw,  as  these  foMils  contain  bitu- 
mioous  paitidtns  they  have  thought  that  tliey  have 
b«ra  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or  rubbing  pieces 
ue  th^m,  the  absurd  origin  which  Theophrastus 
/>!.;.  ii.  28,  31,  XV.  2,  ed.  Schneider)  and  Pliny 
(  H.  y.  xxxvii.  iii.)  ascribe  to  the  lyncurium.  Others 
have  imai^ined  that  amber  is  denoted  by  this  word ; 
bat  The\>phrs>tn%  in  the  passage  dted  above,  has 
pr^  a  dt>tailed  description  of  the  stone,  and  clearly 
di>ti;ipii«hes  it  from  electron,  or  amber.  Amber, 
■mreviver,  is  too  «)tlt  for  engranug  upon ;  while  the 
i-;n.-.trvvn  was  a  hard  Ktone,  out  of  which  seals  were 
nuA".  .\nother  interpretation  seeks  the  origin  of  the 
w.tI  in  the  country  of  Liguria  (Genoa),  where  the 
ttA-cf  MM  fnuml,  but  makes  no  attempt  at  identifi- 
cation .  Otliers  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the 
ff>-i/to  be  meint  (Koeenmiill.  Sch.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19). 
l>r.  WiitKon  {PhU.  Tram,  vol.  li.  p.  394)  identifies 
.t  with  the  tonnnalme,  Beckmann  (Hist.  Invent,  i. 
M7.  hohn)  believes,  with  Hraun,  Epiphanius,  and 
J.  le  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  It/nawvun 
r«A  well  with  tlie  hyacinth  atone  of  modem  mi- 
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neralogbte.^  With  this  supposiiion  Hill  {Notm 
on  J%eopkraitm  en  Stones,  §50,  p.  166)  and  Ro- 
senmfiUer  {Mineral,  of  Bible,  p.  36,  Bib.  Cab.) 
agres.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
opinion  is  far  from  satisfactory^  tor  there  is  tba 
following  difficulty  in  the  identification  of  the  lyn» 
curium  with  the  hyacinth.  Theophrastus,  spealdng 
of  the  properties  of  the  lynatrium,  says  that  it 
attracts  not  only  light  partides  of  wood,'  but  frig- 
ments  of  iron  and  brass.  Now  there  is  no  peculiar 
attractive  power  in  the  hyadnth;  nor  is  Beck* 
mann's  explanation  of  this  point  suffident.  He 
says :  *<  If  we  consider  its  (the  lyncurium*s)  attract- 
ing of  small  bodies  in  the  same  light  which  our 
hyadnth  has  in  common  with  all  stones  of  tha 
glassy  spedes,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  controvert 
thb  opinion,  and  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  (yw- 
curiian  and  the  tourvuxline  to  be  the  same.**  But 
surely  the  lyncurium,  whatever  it  be,  had  in  a 
marked  manner  magnetic  properties ;  indeed  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  stone  on  this  very  account^  for  the 
Greek  name  ligurion  appears  to  be  derived  from 
XWxeu',  "to  lick,"  "to  attract;"  and  doubtless 
was  selected  by  the  LXX.  translators  for  this  reason 
to  express  the  Hebrew  word,  which  has  a  simiUr 
derivation.*  More  probable,  though  still  int-on- 
dusive,  appears  the  opinion  of  those  who  identify 
the  lyncurium  with  the  tourmaline,  or  more  defi- 
nitdy  with  the  red  variety  known  as  rubellite,  which 
is  a  hard  stone  and  used  as  a  gem,  and  som^ 
times  sold  for  red  sapphire.  Tounnaline  becomo^ 
as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar  when  heated. 
Beckmann*s  objection,  that  **  haa  Theophrastus  been 
acquainted  with  the  tourmaline,  he  would  have 
remarked  that  it  did  not  acquire  its  attractive 
power  till  it  was  heated,"  is  answered  by  his  own 
admission  on  the  passage,  quoted  from  the  Uistoire 
de  TAcadimie  for  1717,  p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i.  91). 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  worid.  The  Duke  de  Noya  purdiased  two  of 
these  stones  in  Holland,  which  are  there  called 
aschentrikker,  Linnaeus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Flora 
Zeylandica,  mentions  the  stone  under  the  name  of 
lapis  electricus  from  Ceylon.  The  natives  call  it 
toumamal  (vid.  Phil.  TVonj.  in  loc.  cit.).  Many 
of  the  predous  stones  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  were  no 
doubt  obtained  from  the  Egyptians,  who  might 
have  procured  from  the  Tyrian  merchants  spedmens 
from  even  India  and  Ceylon,  &c  The  tine  spcdmen 
of  rubellite  now  in  the  British  Museum  bdongcd 
formerly  to  the  King  of  Ava. 

The  word  lujure  is  tinknown  in  modem  min^ 
relogy.  Phillips  (Mineral.  87)  mentions  ligurite 
the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and  tmnsparent, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occure  in  a  sort  of  talooat 
rode  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines. 

The  claim  of  rubellite  to  be  the  Ushem  of  Scrij^ 
ture  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
that  of  the  other  minemls  which  writers  hare  from 
time  to  time  endeavoured  to  identify  with  it.  [W.  H.J 


•ma,  whf  did  noC  these  translators  um  some  well- 
kwrvn  Greek  name  for  fnat,  as  Mrk*^  or  ifi^Ui 

•  The  LXX.  irises  »«Tp«ir|s,  9Tpann«f  •  and  vwarot ', 
the  ValRate  mUrup^t  and  prineep».  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  wordM  are  modifications  of  the  same 
fUoiwrit  root :  bat  philolofditts  are  not  agreed  as  to 
th*  fcrm  or  meaninir  of  the  word.  Gesenios  {Thea. 
p.  T  4 '  idopts  tte  opinion  of  Von  Bohien  that  it  comes 
ftVM  A»4afrty  paH,  meaning  **  warrior  of  the  host." 
X-xi  ^Mifm.  JW-m.^.  Fref.  p.  68)  sofucats  other  de- 


rivations more  in  consonance  with  the  position  of  t^a 
satrafM  as  civil  rather  than  mi Jtarj  ruler*. 

^  BQsching.  p.  842,  flrom  Duiens  Des  Pierrtt  pre- 
eieusts,  p.  61,  says  *' the  hyaeinih  is  not  found  in 
the  East.**  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  occurs  in  £g3rpt. 
Ceylon,  and  the  Kaitt  Indies  (v.  Mineral,  and  CrysUll. 
Orr's  CircU  of  Science;  515). 

•  IVt.  %.  V.  DC^.  Ftlrst  says  of  D^.  ci\)ns  ooo 
fiMTlt  orlgo.  Tan.  vertit,  n^3^^'  h.  e.  Or.*«^;(pot,  da 
qno  a^irii  (^vkuaiir)  fener«  v.  Illn.  axxlr.  4. 
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LIKHI  Cnp^t  AxwcIm?  Altt.  Aotf(«:  l^*), 
a  Miuuifisite,  «<m  of  Sh«mida,  the  son  of  MaoaBseb 
,1  Chr.  TiL  19i. 

LILY  (JB^TO?.  jA^Adrt,  nir'^fc',  jW»Aa«»n4A/ 
»pti/Qif,  Matt'  vi,  28,  29)»  The  Hebrew  wM  b 
i-eiid«red  **ro8«"  in  the  ChaldM  Tmgum,  and  by 
Maimouides  and  otJier  r&bbiniail  writ(fn<«  witJi  the 
•xtf^tion  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  3Helech,  who  \a  I  K,  vii. 
IS,  ti^nslated  it  by  "  Tiolct "  In  the  JudAeo- 
^pftnish  rersioti  of  the  Ciuiticles,  ahiishAn  and  «A^ 
titmndh  un  always  traiulatcd  by  naa ;  but  iu 
HoIh.  xjr.  5  the  latter  ii  r^ered  lirio.  But  xpitfov^ 
or  "  lilr»"  b  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
and  is  in  nil  probsfailitj  tb«  true  one,  aa  it  \^  sup 
ported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  PtMi^iau 
jiwarj,  which  hii»  the  iaine  maining  to  this  day,  and 
by  the  exi»tenc«  of  the  aame  wonl  in  Sytinc  and 
Coptic.  The  Spanish  o^/^ow,  **  a  white  lily,**  i» 
merely  a  roodificatiou  of  the  Aitkbic, 

But  aJtliough  there  La  little  doubt  that  the  word 
deuoteii  Bome  pbuit  of  the  lily  species,  it  i«  by  no 
mean«  eeiiaia  wliat  individual  of  thi»  elaA«  it  <;6pe- 
dallj  dmignatcs.  Father  Souciet  {Recueil  dc  diss. 
Crit.  1715)  laboured  to  proTe  that  the  lily  of 
Scriptur«  is  the  "  ci-own^itnperial/*  the  Peraian 
fHtdi,  the  Kpipof  0€urt\iK6¥  of  the  Greeks,  ami  the 
fHtiUaria  imperialU  of  Linnacufl.  So  cotnroon  was 
thi«  pUtit  iu  Persia,  that  it  ii  aupfNised  to  have 
given  itH  name  to  Sma,  the  capital  (Athm.  aii.  1 ; 
Bochart,  Phahg,  iu  14).  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  w^  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and 
"  iha  lily  *•  par  excellence  of  Perria  would  not  of 
Bccmity  be  **  the  lily  "  of  the  Holy  LmwI,  Dios- 
eoridos  (i.  62)  bears  witneaa  to  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies  of  Syria  and  Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  per^ 
fume  was  made.  He  nays  (iii.  106  [1  Ifi]  )  of  the 
Kpitfoy  fia(n^tK6y  that  the  Syrian's  call  it  o-oira 
(^  ahuahan)f  and  the  Africans  d$lB\a&o¥,  which 
Bochart  renflera  in  Hebrew  dionictei^  p?  1^3K* 
**  white  shoot."  Ktihn,  m  hif^  note  on  the  (tn-ssngc, 
identifiei  the  plant  in  question  with  the  Ltlium 
oandk^im  of  Liimaeiis*  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  oiled  in  the  Mishna  "*  kingV  lily"  {Kilmmt 
V,  B)m  Pllny  (xzi.  5)  defines  Kpiwav  aa  '^  robens 
lilium  ;'*  and  Dioaoorides,  in  another  passage,  meti- 
tions  the  fiict  that  there  are  lilies  with  purple 
flowers^  but  whether  by  thu  he  intendeti  tJie 
LUiitm  Martagon  or  ChakedcmcwrVf  Kflhu  leaver 
undecidol.  Now  in  tlie  passage  of  A thpimeujj  above 
quoteil  it  is  said,  J,o\Krov  yikp  ffi^cu  tjJ  'EAA^ro^r 
^j^  ri^  Kpivov,  Bui  in  the  Eifj»\olo(jiciun  Mfujnum 
(s.  V,  %6uffa)  we  Hnd  rik  yap  Ktlpta  itirb  r»v  ^t* 
wliemv  irovaa  Xiytrat,  As  the  ihashun  is  thus 
identified  both  with  irpfvor,  the  i^l  or  purple  lily, 
and  with  k§lpiov,  the  white  lily,  tl  is  evidently 
impoflsible  from  tJie  word  itsdf  to  aaoertuin  ejuictly 
the  kind  of  hly  which  \s  referrtid  to.  If  the  shwhtm 
or  ahoihannah  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  npiv^p  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  identical,  which  there 
feems  do  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  designated  by 
these  terms  must  have  bwjn  a  coiiRpiroous  object  on 
the  shoree  of  the  Lakeof  Gennci<:u'el  (Matt.  vi.  2$  ; 
Luka  xii.  27) ;  it  must  have  flDUfi&hed  in  the  deep 

■  According  to  iaetliflr  ojitekni;  tbe  alltuSon  In  thin 
vme  Is  to  the  fragvanoe  aiid  not  the  eoltmr  of  Om  ULy, 
■Bd,  if  sci,  the  pataago  Is  CsvoanCblie  to  Uie  clalnis  of  tlie 
I^amdidumt  waiob  la  bigbly  fragmnt*  wblto  tbe  L. 
rWoacbnttiAm  is  jdmMt  dcstitate  uf  odow.  Tbe  lUj  of 
tb« N. T.  txukj  stUllit  Uke latter. 

*  Put  Strsnii  {Fter.  PHtaetL)  rocntiJons  It  u  growing 
•Mtf  JeHTtt,  aud  Kttlo  (f&yv.  Uia.  ^  Pttl.  aii)  makcft 
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ItMd  TalleyB  of  Palestine  (Cant,  ii,  i)^  xbmm  m 

thorny  shrubs  {ib*  U.  2)  imd  pastures  of  the  Mrt 
{ih,  ii.  IG,  \y*  5,  ri.  3),  and  most  hare  been  f^ 
markabU  for  its  rapid  and  lujcnnant  growth  (Um. 
xiv.  5;  Ecclus,  nxix.  14).  Thut  ita  flowers  wen 
brilliant  in  colour  would  seem  to  be  indiatad  li 
Matt.  vi.  2S,  whei«  it  i$  compared  irith  the  gm^ui 
robes  of  Solomon ;  and  that  this  colotir  waa  scvlft 
or  purple  is  imphfd  in  Cant.  v.  1 3  •  There  apfwn 
to  be  no  ftpecies  of  lily  which  so  ooroplet«ly  auswBi 
all  these  rrqtiirement&ns  the  LUifoii  CKaicedomcmm^ 
or  Scarbi't  Mailngnn^  wbidi  grows  in  profusioo  ti 
the  Levant.  But  direct  evidence  on  the  pornt  it 
still  to  be  d^-sired  fi-om  the  observation  of  traTeUcf«» 
We  hiivc,  however,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bowim|^,  r^ 
ferred  to  (Offrd.  Chron,  ii.  854),  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  Ltiui  Stfriacf^,  Lbidley  identifies  with 
the  L.  0ustceJofiicnm  a  flower  which  is  *"  abuiKknl 
in  the  distnct  of  Gahlt»e"  in  the  roofith*  of  Apdl 
and  Jluy.  Spnenicol  {Ant.  Hot,  Sff«t^  i.  p.  1>) 
identifies  the  Greek  Kpi¥ar  with  the  X>.  JU'^rtagtm^ 


UbuM  ClAlcfduHAvm. 


With  regard  to  the  other  pbints  wbicfa  haw?  liVB 
identified  witn  thesAttsAari,  theditlicultieiaiTniaiit 
and  gttni.  Gesemus  derives  the  word  from  a  y^ 
signifying  •*  to  be  white,**  and  it  has  hetioe  br«s 
infened  thst  the  shu$htm  is  the  whit^^  Idy.  lint 
it  is  by  no  means  certtiin  thnt  the  Litinm  <in*> 
didum  grows  wild  in  Palatine,  tlioi-  •'-■  •  "—  -npfi 
was  found  by  For^k&l  at  Zaml^ak  in  ■> 

L>r.  RoyJe  (Kitto's  Cycitjp,  nvi.  **  :^i  n^ 

tified  the  *Mily"  of  the  Canticles  with  Hit;  U^  tt 
EgA'pt,  in  spite  of  the  many  allusions  to  **  f<*aJlbf 
amonp  the  lilies."    Thcpurjil^  t'  ... 

or  wild  artichoke,  which  abour. 
of  Tabor  and  in  the  valJey  of  I 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  **h lies  oi  th 
alluded  to' in  Matt,  vi.  28  (Wil^u,   f^rrr  . 

BiUf.tiAlO),    A  roMfflt  trav.  1  l, 

with  iliac  flowert  like  the  hyn  ly 

the  Arabs  iis*ceih^  which  he  cohr>.^»r..-.i   u.>  t.^  ui  Lh< 


Mpeckl  nvntjon  of  tbe  f„  eamUdum  growlBV  III  I%kC 
tint;  sod  In  connexion  wtLh  tbe  babltat  gf wa  tuy  iiCrai 
it  ts  worth  utMrvtuK  that  tlie  Illy  is  aieutloiked  (CWtL  IL 
1)  with  Lbe  roM  of  ShannL  Kow  let  tbla  be  oonpsKd 
with  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  U.  xxallL  •:  ■*itanii  mum 
iBila  Joppm  Lyddamqw  appetlatnr  rsglo  ts  qaa  lsM»^ 
ronUisqiM  landiiotiir.*'  C^*  &] 


LaT 

I  Uly  in  Scripture  (Bomur,  De9eH 
tf  S^ui,  p.  329).  Ljiicfa  enumerate  the  **  lily  " 
M  amoQf;  the  pUnU  aeen  by  him  on  the  shorn  of 
tte  DMd  Sem,  but  giret  do  details  which  could  leml 
to  its  identafkatioQ  {Exped,  to  Jordan^  p.  286). 
He  had  preriously  obaerred  the  wster-lUy  on  the 
.loitlui  I  p.  173),  but  omits  to  mmtioa  whether  it 
wa<  thf*  yellow  {N^qthar  lutea)  or  the  white  (Nym- 
yh.tm  aiba\,     **  The  only  '  lilies  *  which  I  saw  iu 
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r.ii^iiae,**  isjiTs  Prof.  Stanley,  ••  in  the  months  of 
MaitIj  aii«i  April,  wei^  large  yellow  water-lilies,  in 
t>ir  cJertf  fpiiiig  of  Win  McUahah,  near  the  Lake  of 
M#imii  *  {S.4r  P'  p.  429).  He  suggesU  that  the 
name  "  lily  **  **  ma)  include  the  numerous  flowers 
of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind,  which  appear  in  tlie 
ea:-lr  •uramer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine."  The 
f;.i!.»wtni:  ilMcriptioii  of  the  HQlch-lily  by  Dr.  Thom- 
j-n  Thf  L'tfui  (Utd  tfie  Book,  i.  ;^94),  weie  it  more 
j^.i-:^,  wouM  p*.'rhap*  have  eiuihk><i  botanists  to 
ri»-:.tiiy  it :  **  Thi»  HiUeh-lily  is  very  large,  and  the 
ti.r«^  ill  tin*  p(rtal:i  mtwt  altove  aihi  form  a  jjoi-geous 
;t:.-*py,  itncii  as  ait  never  appratched,  and  king 

i  •^-•1  >at  under,  »ve!i  in  his  utiuost  i;lory 

It -oil  it  UQlehdily,  because  it  w;ui  here  that  it 
v&<  rir^t  dixcove.ed.     Its  botuilGd  name,  it'  it  have 

Vkr*.  I  am  II naci]t tainted  with Our  tlower 

i^iThts  m<wt  in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  found  on 
i>*  mouut^ftiiis.  It  grows  among  thorns  aud  I  Irnve 
niiy  laceiatel  my  hands  iu  eitricating  it  from 
t.-i#ai.  Nothing  can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the 
liiinant  velvety  mibiess  of  this  lily,  and  the 
cntAfrti  tangleii  hedge  of  thorns  about  it.  Gazelles 
■;.ii  delight  to  feed  among  them ;  and  you  can 
tcarviy  ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor, 
wbere  thew  lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them 
t:«ai  their  rtowery  pasture."  If  some  future  traveller 
wt«ki  give  a  dBsaipCion  of  the  Htkleh-lily  somewhat 
hew  vapje  thaa  tne  at)nve,  the  question  might  be  at 
m.^  rasnivai.    [Klowebs,  Appendix  A.] 

Tne  l^hoenician  ardiitects  of  Solomon's  temple 
iaovrased  the  capitals  of  the  columns  with  *'  lily- 
work."  that  i»,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily 
I  K.  ^-ii. :,  oorrespooding  to  the  lotua-headed  ca- 
pifek'  ct  KgTptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
•*  brvsra  Ma ''  was  possibly  wrousht  in  the  form  of 
Ifar  r*rcrv*^1  mannn  of  a  lily  tlower  (1  K.  vii.  *JH). 
^'k^tha;  the  $Mt\(aui$m  and  s/tHi/ian  meutioiie  1  li 


the  titles  of  Pis.  xtr.,  Iz.,  brix.,  and  Ixxx.  were  musical 
instruments  in  the  form  of  lilies,  or  whether  tha 
word  denote  a  musical  air,  will  be  discussed  undei 
the  article  Sitoshannim.  [W.  A.  W.] 

LDfE  (1^ :  Kowia :  calx).  This  subataiice  ia 
noticed  only  three  times  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  2,  4,  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
great  stones  whereon  the  law  was  to  be  written 
(A.  V.  "thou  shalt  plaister  them  with  pUister") ; 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  where  the  **  burnings  of  lime" 
are  figuratively  used  to  express  complete  destruO' 
tkm;  and  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the  prophet  describes 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  memory  of  the  king 
of  Edom  by  the  Moabites,  when  they  took  his  bones 
and  burned  them  into  lime,  i.  e.  calcined  them — 
an  indignity  of  which  we  have  another  instance  in 
2  K.  xxiii.  16.  That  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  lime-kiln,  has  been  alrmdy  no- 
ticed. [Furnace.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

LINEN.  Five  diflerent  Hebrew  words  are  thui 
rendei-ed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its 
precise  signiflcance.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  so  transUted  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  Icsa 
ambiguity. 

1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  lineo 
manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connexion  with 
that  (country  that  we  And  the  flrst  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Bible.     Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  *'  in 
vestures  o(  fine  linen**  (shish*  marg.  "silk,"  Gen. 
xli.  42),  and  among  the  ofieriiigs  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  wei-e  **  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen "  (Ex.  xxr.  4,   xxxv.  6).     Of  twisted 
I  threads  of  this  material  were  composed  the  ten 
I  embroidered  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
j  1),  the  vail  which  sepaitited  the  holy  place  from 
I  the  holy  of  holies  (Ex.   xxvi.  81),  and  the  cur- 
tain  for  the  entrance  (ver.  36),  wrought  with  needle 
I  work.     The  ephod   of  the  high-priest,  with   its 
I  "curious,"  or  embroidered  ginlle,  and  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,  were  of  **fine  twined  /in«i" 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6,  8,  1ft).      Of  fine  linen  woven  ir. 
checker-work  were  made  the  high-priest's  tunic  and 
mitre  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).     The  tunics,  turbans  and 
drawers  of  the  inferior  priests  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28) 
ai'e  simply  described  as  of  woven  work  of  fine  linen. 
I      2.  But  in  Ex,  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the 
dmwers  of  the  priests  and  thfir  flowing  robes  are 
I  said  to  be  of  linm  (bad^),  and  the  tunic  of  the 
high-priest,  his  girdle,  and  mitie,  which  he  woiu  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  wero  m.'ule  of  the  same  ma* 
terUU  (Lev.  xvi.  4).      Cunaeus  (^De  Rep,  Hebr.  iu 
c.  i.)  maintained  that  the  robes  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  throughout  the  year,  which  ai^  called  by  the 
Talmudists  **  the  golden   vestments,"    were   thiM 
'  named  because  they  wei-e  made  of  a  more  valuable 
I  kind  of  linen    (shish)   than  that  of  which  **  the 
white  vestments,"  worn  only  on  the  day  of  ntone> 
ment,  were  composed  (Jbad).     But  in  the  Mishna 
(Cod.  Jormiy  iii.  7)  it  is  said  that  the  dress  worn 
by  the  high-priest  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
atonement  was  of  linen  of  Pelusiura,  that  is,  of  the 
finest  description.     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  wore  garments  of  Indian  linen,  which  was  less 
costly  than  the  Egyptian.     From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxiix.  28  it  seems  clear  tlat 
bad  and  shish  were  synonymous,  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  tJiem,  the  latter  probably  (*• 


I     *  Crtr.  or  nS^.  as  In  Bs.  xvL  M. 
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DjteB  the  9 Tin  threads 4  while  the  former  ia  the 
lioen  wo^-cn  from  thero,  MaiincitiiUes  {Ceh  kavv- 
iitiMaM,  c.  S)  considered  them  as  ideaticoJ  with 
r^ird  to  the  mAterinl  of  which  they  were  com- 
liosad,  for  he  anys,  •*  whererer  in  the  Law  bad  oi' 
•A^dA  m't  mentjoued,  they  ligni fy  fljix,  that  is, 
hyKHit"  And  Abarhfmel  (oa  Ex.  zxv,)  defines  shish 
to  be  Egyptian  B&x^  unci  difltiDgaiahes  it  as  cotn- 
poMd  of  fix  (Heb.  ihisAt  **  tdjr  **)  threads  twUtd 
toother,  fmm  bad^  which  was  single.  But  in  op- 
position to  this  inn  J  be  quoted  Ex.  xxxix,  28*  where 
tJie  dmwei-s  of  the  pri*»tA  are  soitl  to  be  Imm  {bad) 
of  Jine  twiriei  lifum  (i/j4s4).  T1«  wise-hearted 
aiDoug  the  women  of  the  corgregntidci  fipan  the  6nx 
which  was  used  by  Ufwileel  aud  Aholiab  for  the 
haiigiiiga  of  the  tiibenuule  (Ex.  xxxv.  25}^  and  the 
laaking  of  Unea  was  one  of  tlie  occapatioDS  of 
women,  of  whotfe  drms  it  foimed  a  <X}UJipicuoiis  part 
'^I^roT.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  -  silk ;"  Ee.  xvi.  10,  13; 
c5omp.  Rev,  xviii.  1*5).  In  Ei.  xxvii.  7  shish  i» 
e&umenited  among  the  products  of  E^pt,  which 
the  TyrtiuiA  impoited  and  u&ed  for  the  siils  of  their 
fiihipfi ;  aod  the  veKsei  coiiKtrut'tcd  tor  Ptolemy  Philo* 
nator  iji  fiiUd  hy  Atht^naeus  to  Iiuve  hod  a  sail  of 
hyuHM  {06a'crivov  lx«*'  Itfrioif^  Deipn,  i.  27  F). 
Uemiippus  (quoted  by  Aihen&uus)  describes  Egypt 
at  ihe  great  empoiium  for  sails : — 

Cleopatra's  galley  at  the  battle  of  Actium  liad  a 
■ail  of  piirple  caurus  (I'lin.  xix.  5).  The  ephods 
woni  by  the  phcats  (t  Sam.  xxii.  18)^  by  i^amuel, 
though  he  was  a  Lerite  (1  Sam.  U,  18),  and  by 
Ikvid  when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi, 
14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27),  were  all  of  linen  (bad).  The 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  viiion  by  the  river  Hid- 
dekel  was  clothed  in  Hnea  {bad,  Chui.  x.  5,  xii. 
6,  7  i  comp,  Matt,  xxviii.  3).  In  no  ease  is  liod 
Utfed  for  othtT  tlian  a  di-ess  worn  in  religious  cere- 
monieh,  though  the  otlter  terms  retider&i  *^  Utien  " 
ije  applieil  to  the  ordiniuy  di-e&s  of  women  and  per- 
sons in  high  rank. 

3.  BtUs,^  always  touikted  **  Bne  lin^m,*'  except 
2  Chr.  V.  13,  is  apparently  a  Ute  woi^,  and  pro- 
bftbly  the  same  with  the  Greek  fivtr^ott  by  which 
it  is  rfpi^&>cnted  hy  the  LXX  It  was  used  for  the 
iresaa  of  ibe  Lcvite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr.  v, 
13),  for  the  loose  upjwr  garment  worn  by  kinjjfi 
over  the  close-fitting  tunic  (1  Chr,  xv.  27),  mid  for 
the  rail  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by  the  skiW  of 
the  Tyrian  artilkeni  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  in  ittbes  of  /iw  lintn  (Wis)  and  purple 
(Esth.  Yiii.l5)  when  honoured  by  the  Persian  kiug, 
and  the  ditos  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
pui^le  imdfine  iimm  (^Mraos^  Luke  xvi.  19),  The 
Tyriiius  were  celebrated  for  th<»ir  skill  in  lineo" 
embitiidery  (2  Chr.  ii.  14),  and  tliebuuseof  Asbbea^ 
a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Sheloh  the  son  of 
Judah,  were  workers  in  fine  linen,  probably  in  the 
knrland  country  (1  Chr,  iv.  21).  Tmditlon  adds 
thai  they  wove  tJ\e  robes  of  the  kings  and  priesta 
(Targ.  JoMph),  and,  according  to  Jarchi,  tlw  hang- 
ings of  the  taoctuary.  The  cords  of  the  canopy 
over  the  garden-oouil  of  the  paLnce  at  Shu&hku 
were  of  tine  linen  (bAtSf  Esth.  i.  G).  **  Puiple  and 
broidfti^d  woiic  and  fine  linefi"  were  brought  by 


*  1&  Itcii.  xlL  43.  tbe  Tnrgitm  of  OnkeloB  gives  t^^  as 
ha  etiulvaicDt  of  ^»,    Set-  aUu  Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  36, 
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the  Svrlans  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ex.  «vii.  H.^ 
the  bits  of  Syria  being  difitingnLhed  trom  the  9^ 
of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  as  being  in  all  pr» 
babiltty  an  AraDiaic  word,  while  thi^  is  refenwt 
to  an  Egyiitian  original*^  "  Fine  linen  '*  (^v^rtrof), 
with  puttie  andiiik  are  enumerated  in  Ker.  xvrii,  12 
AS  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Baly- 
bn ;  and  to  the  Lamb's  wife  (xix.  8)  it  **  wm 
granted  that  she  shodd  be  array ol  in  /ji^  /iriai 
($6ff4riyoy)  clean  and  white;"  the  symlwlical  rig- 
nificaace  of  this  vesture  being  immediately  ei- 
plained,  **  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteouaoeM  dT 
saints /'  And  probidily  with  the  aame  intent  the 
armies  in  heaven,  who  rode  upon  white  honoi  aad 
followed  the  ^*  Faithful  and  True,*'  were  dad  itt 
'^"fne  imen^  white  and  clean,,"  as  they  went  foftk 
lo  battle  with  the  beast  and  hia  anny  (Ktr* 
xix.  14). 

4.  Z\dn«  occurs  but  once  (Pror,  tii.  16),  and  tJiere 
in  oonnexion  with  i^^pt,  Schult^ns  connectii  it 
with  the  (ireek  M^fj,  o$6tfio¥^  whuh  he  siippoMS 
wcj-e  derived  from  it.  The  Titlmudiits  trausUte  it 
by  ?2n,  chcbei,  a  coni  or  rope,  in  oana^aoMx  a* 

its  identity  iu  form  viith  StCnnJ  which  Occurs  in  thi 
Targ,  ou  Josh,  ii,  15^  flud  Eftth.  i*  6,  U.  pA^.hon 
int«i-prel5  it  **  a  girdle  of  Egyptian  work."  hui  m 
what  way  these  cords  were  applied  to  tbe  decoia^ 
tioci  cif  beds  is  not  clear.  Probably  ififia  wa»  a 
kind  of  thread  made  of  ^ne  Egyptian  flax,  aid 
used  for  ornamenting  the  ooverings  of  beds  wiilk 
tapestry- work.  In  support  of  this  may  be  qnotdl 
the  kfxipir dwoi  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  pietOM  tapetm 
of  the  V^ulgate,  which  repra»cnt  the  pOK  Jl^SCH 
of  the  Hebi-ew.  But  Celsius  renders  the  word 
*'  linen,"  aud  appenls  to  the  Gre^k  ^9d»i),  ^^ter, 
as  decisive  upon  the  point.  See  Jablooaki,  Opum^ 
i.  72,  73. 

Schultens  (Pror.  vii.  16)  auggeela  that  the  Grw^ 
(Tiv^tiv  Is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  $ddinS  which  k 
used  of  the  thirty  linen  garments  which  Sameta 

Eromieed  to  his  companions  (Judg.  xiv    i  •    i  i  i  *t 
is  wedding,  and  which  he  stripp«J  li 
of  the  Philistines  whom  he  slew  at  A 
10).    It  was  made  by  women  (Ptov.  xxaa.  . 
used  for  girdles  and  under-garmentA  (Is, 
comp.  Mark  liv,  51),      The  LXX.  in  Jua^,  uii 
Prov.   render   it   crtv^MJ/,    but   iu    Judg.   xiv,  13 
Mvta  is  used  synonymously;  just  as  ffutiiiitp  Is 
Matt  xxvii.  5ft,  Mark  iv.  4«,  and  Lake  xiiJi,  53, 
is  the  Mune  oa  ^9Sym  in  Luke  xxiv.  1 2  ;  John  tt,  h, 
6,  xix.  40.     In  these  passages  it  is  seen  tf 
was  ujed  for  the  winding-ebeeta  of  the  dai  I 
Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  (llorn^  J,.  ...... 

35ri,  xiili.  254;  comp.  Eur.  Bacch,  819).  Towrii 
were  mode  of  it  {K4irru>y,  John  xiii.  4,  5)»  eo^ 
napkins  ((rovddpta,  John  li.  44),  like  the  coma 
bnen  of  the  Egyptians.  The  droaa  of  th»  v/am 
(Ecdns.  xl.  4)  was  probably  anbteached  6&3  («^ 
kt¥0¥),  such  as  was  used  for  barbera*  towels  (Fltdi 
Ih  OarruL). 

The  general  term  which  indnded  oU  those  alntei^ 
mentioned  was  pishteh,^  correspoudioi;  to  the  Greek 
\lyoyt  which  was  eooployed— ^like  our  * "  cotton  '*— ti 
denote  not  only  the  nax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  m^ 
terial  from  which  tlie  huen  was  made,  but  also  thi 
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wonl  an  Egyptian  orlRln.    Tbe  Coptic  s4enle  W  Qe  eft 
suaUUve  of  ^h^mv  In  Itie  U,  T 
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igM(J«h.  u.  6),  and  tne  manafiict  ire  fnm  it. 
rsfBBiUT  ciymtLd  to  irool,  as  a  rtigetoble  pro* 
iKtuaminui  (LcT.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut, 
IB.  11;  ProT.  xxxi.  13  ;  Uos.  ii.  5,  9),  and  w^ 
aiilkirti(1s.  TJx.  9),  g^irdles  (Jer.  liii.  1),  anil 
■■mi  i^4iae&  ^Ez.  xl.  3^«  as  w«ll  as  for  the  dre^ 
tf  the  prists  (Kz.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  oom- 
fontt  Um  fartpqnoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxvili, 
C,al  Lev.  ti.  10  (3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident ) 
^haitai  pishteh  denote  tbe  same  material,  the  i 
hOB  Ms;  the  more  general  term.  It  is  eqiiallf 
fpnt,  from  a  comparison  of  Rer.  xr.  6  with  , 
XL  (i,  U,  thalt  Xirer  smd  3^enKor  are  easentially 
ik  aae.     Mr.  Yates   (  Textrimtm  Antiqvonak^  ? 

tn«)  CDDteods  that  Xijror  denotes  the  oommoa 
i.aodJSio'ffos  the  finer  -rariety,  and  that  in  thi-^ ' 
vue  the  terms  are  used  by  Pansanias  (vi.  26,  §4  . 
Tili  \at  tine  of  Dr.  Forster  it  was  never  doabt^^j 
tat  ^-pant  was  a  Idnd  of  flax,  bat  it  was  main- 
Ciiiyd  br  him  to  be  cotton.  That  the  mammj- 
wchf  esed  by  the  Egyptians  were  cotton  and  not 
wa  vi»  tiret  asserted  by  Rouelle  {Mem,  de 
VAvtL  Roff.  des  Scien,  1750\  and  he  was  sujk 
p  ."IbA  ia  bis  opinion  by  Dr.  Foister  and  I>i\ 
2«li3idff,  sfber  an  examination  of  the  mammies  in 
t^  Briu^  Museum.  But  a  more  carefal  scrutiBj 
W  Xr.  Bauer  <tf  about  AoO  specimens  of  mummy- 
dcta  has  abown  that  they  were  aniTenally  linen. 
I^.  Cre  anired  independently  at  the  same  condxi- 
MD  'J^tes,  Textr.  Amt.  b.  ii'). 

Oee  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A.  V. 
has  biBsiatal  **  linen  yam"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2  Chr.  i. 
16  :^  icsiight  cot  of  Egypt  by  Solomon's  merdianU.  | 
The  Hebiew  mikv^}  or  mi4r^,^  is  rariously  ei- 
ylanid.  In  the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  it  appears  as  n 
pnper  dbbk,  ecaoW,  and  in  the  Vnlgate  Coa,  a ' 
|koe  ic  Arabia  Felix.  By  the  Syriac  (2  Chr.)  atid  I 
Inbir  tnnsIatorB  it  was  tiao  regarded  as  the  name  of ' 
spboe.  Bochart  once  referred  it  to  Troglodyte  Egypt, 
Momtly  called  JficAoe.aooording  to  Pliny  (vi.  34), 
bos  afterwards  decided  that  it  signified  **a  tax'* 
'ESer^.  pC  1,  b.  2,  c.  9).  To  these  MidbaeUs  add.« 
a  awjettuie  of  bb  own,  that  Ku  in  the  interior  of 
Imca,  S.W.  of  Egypt,  might  be  the  place  refen^i 
ta.  ssthe  country  wKeace  Egypt  procured  its  hones 
'I«Kt«f  JToses,  tiana.  Smith,  ii.  493).  In  trani- 
teag  fte  word  "  Imen  yam"  the  A.  V.  followed 
icE^  and  Tremelfiua,  who  are  supported  hy 
^hti  ■■  Sdhmid,  De  Diea,  and  Clexicas.  Gesenio^ 
hi  fiumse  to  a  very  unnatural  oonstniction,  and, 
HBdoiog  the  word  **  troop,"  refers  it  in  the  fii^t 
^mm  ts  the  king^s  merchants,  and  in  the  seoond 
b  tbe  bonca  wbidk  they  brought. 

Fma  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for 
te  SKn  (Ex.  xxTii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the 
EcTptisB  priciU  (Her.  ii.  37,  81),  and  was  worn 
W  tbem,  aeeording  to  Plutarch  (la.  et  Oair,  4), 
hiaose  thm  e^oor  of  the  flnx-blossom  resembl^ 
te  of  ^e  dreumambient  ether  (oomp.  Jav.  vi. 
»^  «f  the  priests  of  Isis).  Panopolis  or  Chemmia 
•Ibe  modem  Akkmim)  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
im-vesven(Strabo,XTii.41,  p.  81.H).  Acoordin'^ 
fc  BeroAotas  (iL  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of 
^m;  md  Joscphtts  (AfU.  iiL  6,  §1)  mentioivt 
J  the  oDotributieiis  of  the  Israelites  for  the 
Mbaasde,  *«  ^tsita  of  fbx ;"  the  hangings  of  t^]u 
sre  '*siBdon  of  bymu**  ($2),  of  which 
I  die  tunics  of  the  priests  were  also  nuvk 
.7,  §2),thedxmwersbeingof6ytfiif  (§1). 
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Fnilo  also  says  that  the  high-priest  wore  a  garmea 
of  the  finest  byssui.  Combining  the  testimony  it 
Herodotus  as  to  tne  mummy-cloths  with  the  results 
of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  thst 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton  ;  and  moreover,  that 
the  dresses  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  maile  of  the 
same,  the  purest  of  all  materials.  For  further  in* 
formation  see  Dr.  Kaliseh's  Comm,  on  Exodua^  pp. 
487-489 ;  also  article  Woollen.       [W.  A.  W.  | 

LINTEL.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  th^  A.  V. 
*'  lintel "  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

1.  h%  ayil  (1  K.  vi.  31);  transUted  "post" 
throughout  Ex.  xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this 
word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  UUC.  it  is 
left  untranslated  (atX,  cuAeD,  alkdfi) ;  and  in  the 
Chaldee  vei-sion  it  is  represented  by  a  modlBca- 
fion  of  itself.  Throughout  the  passages  of  Esekiel 
in  which  it  occurs  the  Vulg.  uniformly  renders  it 
hyfrons;  which  Gesenius  quotes  as  favoiuable  to 
his  own  view,  pro\ided  that  by  frons  be  understood 
the  projections  in  front  of  the  buildjng.  The  A.  V. 
of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "lintel,"  is  supported  by  the  ver- 
dons  of*Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  of 
Ex.  xl.  21 ;  while  Kimchi  explains  it  generally  by 
*♦  post."  The  Peshito-Syriac  uniformly  renders  the 
word  by  a  modification  of  the  Greek  vapaa'rdZt% 
**  pillars."  Jarchi  understands  by  ayil  a  round  co- 
lumn like  a  large  ti-ee;  Aquila  (Ex.  xl.  14),  having 
in  view  the  meaning  **  ram,"  which  the  word  else- 
where bears,  renders  it  Kplm/ia,  apparently  intend- 
ing thereby  to  denote  the  volutes  of  columns, 
curved  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Supp, 
ad  Lex,  s.  v.)  considers  it  to  be  the  tympanum  or 
triangiUar  area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gate, 
supported  by  columns.  Gesenius  himself,  after  re- 
viewing the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  singular  it 
denotes  the  whole  projecting  framework  of  a  door 
or  gateway,  including  the  jambs  on  either  side,  the 
threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  architrave,  with  frieze 
and  cornice.  In  the  plaral  it  is  applied  to  denote 
the  projections  along  the  front  of  an  edifice  orna- 
mented with  columns  or  palm-teees,  aud  with  re- 
cesses or  interoolumniations  between  them  some- 
times filled  up  by  windows.  Undt*r  the  former 
head  he  places  1  K.  vi.  31 ;  Ex.  xl.  9,  21,  24.  26, 
29,  31,  33,  34,  36-38,  48,  49,  xli.  3;  while  v* 
the  latter  he  refers  xl.  10,  14,  16,  xli.  1.  Anothel 
explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettchcr  (quoted  by 
Winer,  Realw,  ii.  575),  who  eays  that  ayU  is  tlie 
projecting  entrance-  and  passage-wall — which  might 
appropriately  be  divided  into  compiu-tments  by  pa- 
nelling ;  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Fiirst  {ffandw, 

S.T.). 

2.  nnca,  cc^tdr  (Amos  ix.  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14). 

The  marginal  rendering,  "  chapiter  or  knop,"  of  both 
these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  more  conect, 
and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  word  occurs  it  is 
translated  "  knop."     [Knop.] 

3.  ^p^y  nuumph  (Ex.  xii.  22, 23) ;  also  ren- 

dered  "  upi^er  door-post "  in  Ex.  xii.  7.  That  this 
is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  all  modem 
philologists,  who  connect  it  with  a  root  which  in 
Arabic  and  the  cognate  dialscts  signifies  *'  to  over- 
lay with  beams."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  coincide 
in  assigning  to  it  the  same  meaning.  Kabbi  Sol. 
Jarchi  derives  it  from  a  Chaldee  root  signifying 
"to  beat,"  because  the  door  in  being  shut  beats 
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igiiMt  it.    The  Bigaificudoa  **  to  lock  **  or  "  |ieep^** 

«vh»rh  WM  My|iiir«l  by  the  Hebrew  n»t,  induced 
Abeu  Klta  Ui  tmiuslate  moihkSph  by  **  window/' 
inch  fu  the  Anifat  lunre  over  the  doors  of  their 
houjien ;  ni\ti  m  iiJ»rientiDg  to  thin  resided ng»  Boduirt 
ob»ervc«  "  thnt  it  was  so  cslled  on  aooouut  of  the 
jrtfttei*  wid  militigR  ovor  the  tops  of  ihe  doors, 
tl trough  which  those  who  dedre  eotiUDCe  into 
Oie  house  coidd  be  wen  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted" (Ksdineh,  Fjxidtis),  An  ilki&tratjon  of 
iiTie  t%\'  lh<!&e  wiuiIowA  ia  given  in  the  art.  HousK, 
ToLi.  p.  837  a.  [W.  A,W.] 

LrNTJS  {  ATkoO,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known 
to  St.  Haul  nnd  to  Timotliy  i'2  Tim.  iv.  20.  That 
the  tiiiit  biahup  of  Uoroe  afler  the  apoatloft  was 
named  laiiua  i«  «  stakirient  in  which  idl  accieut 
writers  agree  (*.«/.  Jerome,  D&  Viris  fHmtr.  15; 
August.  Ep.  liii.  *2).  The  ciixly  and  luieqtUTOcol 
inertion  ot  Ii^etiaeoK  liii*  3,  §{^),  corrobomtetl  by 
fSusebiuit  {IT,  E.  iii.  2J  aud  Thoodoret,  iin  2  Tim. 
IT,  21  >,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
bishop  with  St.  Paul'i  friend. 

The  date  of  hi*  appomtmcnt,  the  dumtion  of  his 
episcopate,  and  the  limits  to  which  his  epiicopal 
luthority  eiteodedi  are  points  which  cannot  be 
regtitled  m  ahAoltttely  settled,  although  they  have 
been  discQiied  at  great  length »  Kusebius  and 
Theodoret,  foUowiid  Hy  Barooiui  and  TiUeraont 
tffiaL  Ecct.  ii.  165  nad  691),  state  thj^t  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  8t.  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word*  of  Irenaeus — '*  [Peter 
and  Piull  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Home]  committed  the  office  of  its 
ef^iiswtpftte  to  Linus" — certainly  admit,  or  rather 
imply  the  meaiung,  that  he  held  that  office  before 
the  death  of  St.  Peter:  as  if  the  two  great  apoftles, 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  thdr  own  peculiar  office, 
completed  the  orgaointioti  of  the  churdi  at  Rome, 
letl  it  under  the  government  of  Lbus,  and  poised 
oa  to  preach  and  teach  in  some  new  ir^on.  This 
prooeeding  would  be  tn  accordance  with  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  Apostles  tti  other  places.  And  the  earlier 
appointment  of  Linus  is  asserted  as  a  fiict  by 
fiiiffintas  \Prtitf  in  Clim.  ItecQtjn.)^  and  by  tlie 
author  of  ch*  ilvi.  bk.  viL  of  the  Apostolic  Con* 
$iiit(tiorut.  It  is  accepted  a«  tlie  true  itatement  of 
the  case  by  Bi>ihop  Pearson  (Dc  Sfine  ^t  Sucocsskme 
FriurtttH  /i'offiit*<"  A^pMoopofww,  Ii.  5,  §1)  and  by 
Kleury  iff*st,  Ecct.  \\.  M).  Some  persons  have 
objei'M  that  the  undistinguished  mention  of  the 
name  of  Liinis  between  tlie  names  of  two  other 
Koman  Cbn^tiaus  iu  *2  Tim.  iv.  21,  is  a  proof  that 
h«  waj  not  at  tktt  time  bishop  of  IU>ine.  But  even 
Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  way  of  intn>Jucing 
the  bisbop\H  name  is  in  aooordance  with  tlje  aim- 
plicity  of  that  early  age.  No  lofty  pre-eminence 
was  attributed  to  the  epJAcopol  office  iji  the  apostoUc 
times. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  exact  years  of  his 
tpiaoopate  are  laid  dovm  are  too  long  and  minute 
fco  be  red  ted  here.  Its  dumtion  is  given  by  Euse- 
tuof  (whose  II.  £,  iii.  16  and  Chronicon  give  in- 


*  RulFnns'  ciatetiMmt  on^btv  doabtlesa^  to  be  inter- 
prated  iu  afcordjuice  with  that  of  hli  eooteoiporafy  £pt- 
{dunltts  {Adv.  Htur,  xxvll  §,  p.  107),  to  the  effect  that 
yptu  ood  CIt'tua  wer?  bi«bup»  uf  ^im»  in  aiicio>«ilo'n,  not 
ooHVniporaneouBly.  Tb«  fiicts  wero^  bowevpr,  dinVfipntiy 
rtnrad;  (l)  bj  ui  tntcr|x»Ut«?r  of  Uit  tiftta.  PmiHjlxnm 
Dmmtun,  qoot^d  bj  3.  VotA  kn  his  Brcrmd  fplstle  to  A.^ 
«llvet(App.  to  Pirr»r»tin*B  W^^diciae  IffHoiiOMiht)  i  (2)  by 
BfUe  C  Vita  H.  Mtumimt^  ^f.  p.  u«,  c<L  Stvvcnson)  when 
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ooosiatent  erideiice]  a«  A.D.  68-80;  fiy  Till«»int 
who  however  reprasiRhee  Pcaraon  with  c^wninf 
^m  the  chronology  of  EusebJus,  as  66*78 :  by 
3aroniu5  as  67-78;  a&d  by  Peanoo  as  5^7. 
~«arB03i,  in  the  treaiiit  alitady  (quoted  (i.  10 ^ 
gives  waghty  reasons  for  distrusting  tlie  ebrinoh)^ 
of  Eusobiua  as  regards  the  yean  of  Hie  early  oishafs 
of  Rome ;  and  he  derives  hi*  oiwn  Qpioim  freit 
certain  very  andent  (but  ioterpilatei)  lists  etf  tkust 
bishops  (see  i.  13  and  ii.  5).  This  pi^o*  hm  b«i 
dubfie<iuently  considered  by  Bamteriua  (/V  Mie^ 
ceuume  Antiquiuimi  Episc.  Itom.  1 740),  who  giris 
A.D.  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  epiNcrjpate  of  l.inu*. 

The  statemeot  of  Huffinus,  that  IJoua  ax  .^ 
were  bt^ops  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  w.i 

haft  been   quoted   in   suppoi-t  of  a   theorv    - 

sprang  up  in  the  17th  centary,  rwrived  the  mub- 
tiou  even  of  Hammond  in  his  controver^T  n'Th 
BloDtiel  (  Wvrks,  ed.  168*,  iv.  825  : 
/ura,  V.  1,  §11),  wa*  held  with  soii 
licntjon  by  Barateriuis,  and  has  been  rec^uuy  nfriTw^, 
It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in  Home  only 
of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin,  while  at  th«  sun* 
time  another  bishop  eJierd«ed  the  saint  a< 
over  the  Jewish  Chriitinns  there.  Tej; 
aascrtioo  {De  Praescr.  Haertt.  §32)  tJiat  Ciem^nt 
[the  third  bishop]  of  Rome  was  ooosecnted  by 
^t.  Peter,  hjyi  been  quoted  also  as  oorrobofslatf 
this  theory.  But  it  dotis  not  follow  fhnn  the  wans 
of  Tertulllan  that  Clement**  consecmtiod  took  ptstt 
immediately  before  he  became  bithop  of  Rome;  ual 
the  statement  of  Kuffinui^,  so  far  as  it  lends  any 
iupport  to  the  above-named  theory,  is  shown  to  w 
witihout  foundatiou  by  Peanon  (ii.  3»  4).  TiU 
lemonfs  obMrvations  (p.  590)  to  nply  to  Pesi^ 
txm  only  show  that  the  establishmcDt  of  two  oocf* 
temporary  bishops  in  one  city  was  oofitetDplAtad  is 
ancient  times  as  a  possible  provisional 
to  meet  certain  temporary  difficoltieB.  The  i 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  Linus  to  a  MCtia  il 
the  church  in  liome  remains  to  be  proved. 

Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pfieudo-Hippolytus,  and  in 
Uie  Greek  Menaen^  among  the  xeveoty  ' 
Various  days  are  stated  by  <ht!'ereDt  auth' 
the  Western  Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  t^rmiti, 
as  the  day  of  his  death.  A  narrative  of  the  mar^ 
tvrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  printed  in  dkt 
Biblioiheca  Faimm,  and  certain  poatiH,caI  deoiati 
ai-B  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Linus.  He  is  said  It 
have  written  an  aocouut  of  the  dispute  betWMS 
St.  Peter  aud  Simon  Magtia.  [W.  T.  B,] 

LIOK.  Rabbinical  writers  disooviQ-  i&  the  O.T 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign  to  the 
animal  at  seven  periods  of  itn  life.  1 .  "^^I,  ffAr,  or 
l^J,  ifSr,  a  cub  (Gen,  xUx.  9 ;  Dent.  niiu.  22" 
Jer.  Ii.  38 ;  Nah.  ii,  12).  2.  TB3,  wpAfr,  a  yoia< 
lion  (Judg,  xiv,  5 ;  Job  iv.  10  ;  Ea.  xix.  2,  *c.) 
3.  *nK,  dri,  or   T\J1»,  aryih,  a  fiill-grown  \m 

(Gen.  ilix.  9 ;  Judg.  liv.  5,  8,  &c.).  4,  ^HT, 
shakhal,  a  lion  more  advanced  In  age  and  strvn0& 


be  was  eeekfaig  a  precedent  for  two  ^aaUaopanatmt 
abbots  presiding  in  one  moosslecy ;  and  (3)  by  Kaktfss 
MAarus  lift  Chmtpfgeopit:  Opp,  cd.  Mlgns.  t««.lv.fk 
119T),  wbo  IngenfoBsly  dsims  pctmtilv«  amiail^lbrttt 
inEtitudiAi  w  cborepiacoQi  on  l^  suppusHloii  tk«l  Umn 
and  Ctctns  were  oev«  uksbopa  with  full  powm,  bot  «fls« 
ocmtempDrsneoua  dioreptBOi^i  eiDplo]r«><l  |ij  si,  P^uv  tt 
hla  ahfeenee  tnum  Rotne,  and  at  his  Rimwt.  U>  cvmi 
deiBTBea  t»  ttw  ckurca  at  Hobm. 
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rtfS^.  I<-««V94*  «A  <«M  twa   (Geo,  xUx.  9;  Job 

7m  IB^*  i^ftiA,  e  lio>  Jecrrpit  with 

III    U.  X31.  6.  ftc)      Well  might 

( ir«ntt«  pi.  L  Ik.  UL  n  a^,  "  Hie  gmn- 

"~   ~      m^bm  Hhi  ioda%«r&."    H«  ditfers 

^  ^Esai^patteiit    In  crerr   poiot    but   the 

liB^     tft  1^  Ent  pUcl^  ::r^  is  applied  to  the 

pm^  «f  «<K«r  flniiiMb  beu'des  the  lioci ;   for  in- 

4fe««,  lh«  HA  fiMOCten  Sn  Ltn.  Ir.  3.     Secondly, 

tf^  Mm  611111  «;^i  »  Jmmau  from  viMtis. 

*"^  ^  m^ii  b  a  i^wMrk  Unn,  npplieii  to  ill  tiouK 

.t  nml  t<»  jwe.     lo  J  udg.  liir.  the  "  young 

[r^pJi'  MrMik}  t,f  Twi.  h  »  to  rer.  8  cdl*^ 

i'^'*  (ory^)*     Bochar?  la  polpAbly  wrong 

.u-j^  f^M^^J  «' «  hJaci   Uon  *'  of  the  kind 

9i^A,  maat^Ht^  V»  Plitiy  (viti.  17 )» wj^  fouDd  in 

^rm.    TIk  mmrk  b  vnlj  iwed  iA  the  poetical  book&, 

^4  0^^  ati^lil  I   *itvriaes  wmt  Attribute  of  tlie 

^ik    it  b   um  iu  Ambic  root,  which 

^mA«  ^  *9   ItT-  ^w ,  nnd  is  thei'efore 

c^^^  i>-i«i  not  dADoU*  a 

&M  1  '  lioness/*  ajid  ii 

'       g^.  -rh-h    I"'    the 

^  77. 

t»    ."  .      ■  ^'kR)? 

.^.        1  WE«A  ttiih  i*^<f,  it  «iea*>UB*  cMie  tn 

,,         .^       .        i    :     IT.    llj    l-TOr,   n«.   S(J).      H  hiU 

^^^VAriTvd  frtroB  m   Af«h;<  ]&  tigiiilies 

^^■b^l'WlC*'*  ttx^t  Af  til  be  tnit, 

ll  ^iMi  Utatt»  fij  nr>t  oiKt  m  T'ali'^iiie*  though 
4^  c^   «Jd  t"  '  i-t  oa  Uie 

Oft.  4^      'f^'T  (nmnin  ou    in«   oanic*  ol   th«   Eu- 

.^««B  lk»o««b  and   Bftgdad  (RumelU 

^  41  >,  aat  to  ihm  nmniuci  tnd  juagI«B 

» rrvits  o^"  llta»f  loitift  (Uyard,  i^TiA.  4  Bab. 

THt    «|i«eUi,  aoeonling  to   LAjvd,  it 

c  ttfti  ^haggf  miitie  of  the  African 

i^  ^00^  he  athU  in  a  note  that  he 

1  «B   u'jLiM  uo  iha  rirer  Karooo  with  a  long 

,  t^Htfii    liooa  have  now  diaAppcared  from 

ta^  tatmt  ia  iiuient  timet  have  be«a 

The  mma  Uhaoth   (Jo^h.   t*,  *d2)^ 
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IVth-t  lu  m.  6),  Arieh  (2  K,  iv,  2b\ 

•md    [  ifTiii*  7  ;  1  !Siim.  iiv.  44)  were 

prohiiim  Mri  nrj  Jiotn  the  presence  of  or  cotiw^ioo 
witli  lioa.i,  and  point  iji>  the  fact  that  they  were  nt  oug 
time  oommon.  Th«y  hud  theii-  bui:!  ic  tlie  foresta 
which  have  yanished  with  th«ni  (Jer.  v,  6»  xii. 
8;  Am,  iii,  4),  in  the  tangled  bnuhw<»od  (Jer. 
ir.  7,  ixv.  38 ;  Job  xxzvili*  40),  viid  in  t})e  cav«s 
of  the  mountaint  (Cant.  iv.  ^  ;  fclz.  xix.  9  ;  Nxh. 
ii.  1 2 ).  The  caae-brake  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan, 
the  ** pride**  of  the  river,  waa  thdr  favourite 
liauiit  fjer.  ilix.  19,  I.  44  j  Zech.  il  3),  and 
in  this  reedy  covert  {Lam.  iii.  10)  they  were  to  be 
found  at  a  ooroparativcly  recent  period;  a&  we 
leani  from  a  pft^sAge  of  Johannes  Pho<5^is,  who 
tt-nvelled  in  Pjdeitine  towards  the  pud  of  tJie  \2th 
oentiiry  (Keland,  Pai.  u  'J 74).  They  ohouuded  ia 
the  jungles  which  Bkirt  the  nvers  of  &lei>opotAmia 
( Ammian.  Marc  xviii.  7,  §5),  and  in  the  time  ol 
Xenophoti  (lie  Vmat.  zi.)  were  foimd  ia  NyM. 


^1^y 


The  lion  of  Paleatme  was  m  all  probabilitv  the 

Anatic    variety,  described    by   Amtotle  (^.  A* 

ix.  44)  aod  Fliny  (viii.  18),  aa  difltiiiguiahed  by  its 

short  curly  maaei  and  by  being  shorter  and  rouoder 

in  &h&pe,  lilce  the  Kulptured  Uon  found  at  Arbaa 

(Layard,  Nin,  ^  Bab.  p.  278).     It  was  leu  d&riog 

than  the  lo&ger  maiiei  spedea,  but  when  driven  by 

hutiger  it  not  only  v«ntui'ed  to  attack  the  flocks  id 

tlic  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4 ; 

1  Sara.  x^ni.  34),  but  htid  witfte  towmt  and  vilUgBe 

(2  K.  x\ii.  25,  26  ;   Piov.  xxii,  13,  xsvu  13),  and 

devoured  men  fl  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2  K.  xvii. 

25 ;    Ez.  xix.  3,   6).     The   ahepherda  sometimes 

ventured   to    encounter    the    lion    single    hniided 

(I  Sam«  xvii.  34),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed 

by  Amoa  (iii,  12^,  the  herdsmiui  of  Tekoa,  w(i»  btit 

the  tmnscript  of  a  fceiie  which  he  must  have  often 

witnessed.      At    other    times    they   pui^ued    the 

uilmal  in  large  baud&,  rniidng  loud  ahotita  to  in^ 

Umidate  him  (Is,  xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him  into  the 

net  or  pit   th»'f    hud    prfpirej  tu  catch  him  (Kit. 

xix.  4,  8y.     TliiH  mt^tluvl  of  enpturiii^;  wild  bf-.tsts 

t^  de*cnbed  by  Xf^nojdiou  [lie  Ven,  li.  4)  and  by 

Stiiiw.  who  iay*",  "The  Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  ibey 

ftie  observed  to  enter ;  aud,  coveiing  it  over  lightly 

with    rec*U  or  smiill   bnmchea  of  tn?es,  tliey  tri- 

'|uently  decoy  jind  catch  them  "  (  Trav-cis^  2ud  *i. 

p,   172),     Bcnaishi  one  of  David's   heioic  U»dy* 

^ujird.bvj  di^^i^5ui»h^*d  himself  by  Flaying  a  lioD 

in  hii  den  i '.*  Sum.  xxiij,  20).     The  king*  of  Persin 

hiul  a  menagene  of  lioufc  (3J,  g^b^  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.). 

When  captured  alive  they   were  put   in   a  cage 

{tit,  lix,  9)t  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 

tAined.     In  the  hunting  scen^  at  Beui-Ilar-K^ui  tATia 

bam  are  repi-^etited  as  used  In  himting  y\S'ilkjft»o&, 
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Anc*  Egypt.  iiL  17).  On  the  bM-nlipfs  at  IToa- 
ruiijiic  B  lioD  led  by  n  chain  »  anumg  tht  pfCcentM 
cimught  bf  the  eonquered  to  their  Tieton  (Lajairdi 


^2: 


JUffibuf  Wklb  ft  ban,  which  d^  tnwd  ■«  ibn(«    (Pmn  WUhiwdB^ 

The  strength  (Judg,  xiv.  18  ;  Ptoy.  ra.  30 ;  2 
fc^Ajn.  L  2M),  counige  (2  iMim.  xrii.  10 ;  Prov^.  nviii. 
1 ;  Is.  xui.4 ;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  ^Gen.  xlix, 
9 ;  Num.  ixiv,  9),  of  the  Uoti  weie  pro^rei-bud.  The 
**  UoQ-faced  '*  warriors  of  Gad  wer«  oMiMg  David's 
mmi  faliaat  troops  (1  Chr,  nh  8);  imd  the  hero 
Jtidto  Maocaheos  is  descntMHi  lu  **  like  a  lioEi,  and 
like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey"  (1  Mace, 
iii.  4).  The  teriibleroor  of  the  lion  is  expreswd  in 
Hebrew  by  four  diil'crent  words»  between  which  the 
folic  wing  difttinctiou  appears  to  be  maintainQd  :— 
3KB^,  iffidaij  (Judg.  liv.  b  ;  I's.  xiii.  13,  dr,  21 ; 
Am.  iii.  4),  also  iwed  ftf  the  thunder  (Job  xiivii.  4), 
denotes  the  itwr  of  the  J  ion  while  seeking  liis  prey ; 
bnj,  ndham  (Is.  t.  2^),  expresses  the  cry  which 
he  utten  when  he  seizes  his  victim ;  11^71,    hdgdh 

{U.  xid.  4),  the  growl  with  which  he  defies  any 
attempt  to  smtch  the  prey  iVom  his  teeth;  while 
lyj,  nd'ar  (Jer.  li.  38),  which  in  Sp-ioc  is  applied 

to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  cumeU  is  desicHptivii  of 
the  cry  of  the  young  liornt*  If  this  distiuLtJou  be 
cDrrect  the  menniiig  attached  to  nA/*am  will  give 
fonse  to  Pttiv.  xix.  12,  The  teims  which  desicribe 
themoTements  of  the  sninial  ai^e  equally  distioct : — 
Jfai,  rd^at*  (Gen.  xlii.  9  ;  Ei.  six.  2),  is  applied 
to  the  crouching  of  the  lion*  ns  well  as  of  any  wild 
bvost,  in  his  bur ;  nnCTi  shd^Jhd^^^  3t^,  ydshah 
(Job  xiivui.  40),  and  STK,  drfib  (Ps.  x.  9)»  to  his 
lying  in  wait  in  his  den,  the  two  foitner  denoting  the 
IwsitioQ  of  the  animal,  and  the  latter  the  secrecy  of  the 
Mt;  blDl,  nlm<i«  (Ps,  civ,  20),  is  used  of  the 
stealthy  creeping  of  the  lion  after  his  preyj  aud 
pi},  tinnik  (Deut,  xxxiii*  22)  of  the  leap  with 
which  be  horli  himself  up<>n  it. 

The  lifln  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and  sove- 
reignty, as  tn  the  human-headed  figures  of  the 
Nitmoud  gateway*  the  symboU  of  Nergnl,  the 
Aasyriflj)  MaiSt,  and  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.,  tn 
Egypt  it  was  worshipped  nt  the  city  of  LeontopDliR^ 
«•  typical  of  Horn,  the  Kj^ptiao  Hercalci  {Wil- 
Iduaoo,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  IU9).  Hutarch  (de  ffitt 
fH6)  says  that  the  Egrptiaos  ornamental  their 
temples  with  griping  Uon^^  mouth*, because  the  Nile 
ht^Q  to  riise  when  the  sum  wtt  i&  the  oonstellatJoD 

*  |Cn^DtD(^ ;  "  iteUlo,  reptUe  knunundiim/' 

^  The  following  are  tbe  refereiices  to  the  t^reek  word 
AmaXafiiJimtt  In  AristoL  de  Anim.  Hi$L  (cd.  Scboelder), 
It.  It,  ^J  ;  TllL  17.  ^1  i  vllL  19,  ^2;  vlU.  18,  ^2;  tx,  3,  $5  ; 
Is.  lOv  ^1.  Tlsat  Artfltotle  iindentands  lome  eppdei  of 
Oecko  tir  tha  Greek  word  U  deflr ;  (or  be  sajs  of  the 
wesdpeckw*   ««ptfiivra4    <t1   rote    tftAi^Spco-i    rajccbK    mtu 
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Lm.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  cKRaghocil  lit 
O.  T.|  the  lion  was  tlie  achlerenient  of  the  piuorij 
tribe  of  Judah^  while  in  the  closing  book  id  tfal 
eanou  it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  tlie  eubMi 
of  him  who  **  prevailed  to  open  the  book  aod  kvtf 
the  seven  seals  thereof"  (Hev.  v.  5),  Go  (hi 
other  hand  its  fieroenesa  and  cruelty  rendered  it  aa 
appropriate  metaphor  for  a  6eroe  u»d  m^tgEiKt 
enemy  (Ps.  vii.2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii,  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  1T> 
and  hence  for  the  arch*fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  v-  i\. 
The  figure  of  the  Lion  was  employed  as  aa  orua* 
ment  both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  On  *»ek 
of  the  six  steps  leading  up  to  the  graai  ivciry 
throne  of  Solomon  stood  tv  o  lions  on  dtber  mAip 
carved  by  the  workmen  of  Hirum^  azid  two  oth«i 
were  beside  the  anna  of  the  throne  (1  K.  s.  19«20V 
The  grofit  broeen  hiver  was  in  like  nmxaver  apiorQed 
with  cherubitn,  lions,  and  palm-trees  in  grata 
work  (1  K.  vii.  29,  36).  [W.  A.  WJ 

LIZ'ABD  (nnoh,  UtMh  :   Vat.   aod  Alir. 

X'otkaB^TTiS  ;  Compl,  hrx^'^^^^'  \  ^^^  KfoXm- 
iS«m)t:  sUilio),  The  Hebrew  word,  which  w\\h 
its  English  rendering  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  ^\ 
appears  to  be  correctly  translated  by  the  A .  V*  ivimt 
species  otiUard  is  mentioned  omoagat  those  **  crerf^ 
ing  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth  "  which  were  is 
be  considered  unclenn  by  the  Israelitea. 

Lizards  of  Torioua  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  ^» 
tine,  and  Arat»a  ]  some  of  these  wtt  mestioned  ia 
the  Bible  under  various  Hebrew  names,  notices  el 
which  will  be  found  under  other  articles.  [FdIp 
AKt ;  Snail.]  All  the  old  vernoos  agree  in  idm- 
tifying  the  Utddh  with  some  JOKriom  ftod  lefnt 
ccmcur  as  to  the  particular  geims  indicsied.  Tht 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Toj^.  of  Jonathan,*  with  thi 
Arabic  ver^on^,  understand  a  lixard  by  the  Hebnr* 
word.  The  Syrioc  has  a  word  which  is  gencraliT 
translated  taiatnander,  but  probably  this  name  wv 
applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  wA 
its  slight  variatioas,  which  the  LXX.  use  to  exprH 
the  IctAdh,  Appears  from  what  may  be  ^thered  von 
Aribiotle,'!'  and  f>erh>ipd  nho  from  its  ' 
to  point  to  some  Lixoi-d  belonging  to  the  Q^a 


Many  manbers  of  this  family  of  Savta  urt  dm 
ractaised  by  a  peculiar  laiDcIlkteid  structure  on  t^ 
under  surfiioe  of  the  toes,  by  meana  of  which  tliif 
are  enabled  to  run  over  the  smoothost  sturtacv,  aai 


also  to  «  spedes  In  Italy,  perhaps  tbe  Bemidaa^m  «a*^ 
rucatia,  whose  bite,  he  says,  la  faul  (7). 

■  'AafroAa^wtnqif:,  IjuC^utv  iRMCOC  V»Vff  ff  met  Toilfmt 
iv4fmo¥  f^v  ounw*aTiwr.  Tlils  seems  to  MmtUy  tt  ••k 
one  of  ttie  i7«cicotidat :  perhaps  the  ftmnisla  wju  JMt 
known  to  tbu  Grtt^kA.  The  ^outleu  (^-x^c)  vti, 
tliaes,  fmed  habits  nf  thts  llsail  an  referred  '^  ( 
(See  Oalsr.  J»y«s.  Jitaf/.} 
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•■  -B  n  inTRted  pnsitioii,  liVe  boue-flies  on  a 
^rinf .  Mr.  Brodenp  obwrres  tlmt  they  can  ranain 
*  boMath  the  large  leaves  of  the  tropical 
utd  muua  for  hours  in  podtioiis  as 
r  «s  the  insects  for  whidi  thej  watch ; 
ikt  veniertul  apparmtas  with  which  their  feet  are 
fixwdked  cnabtiD$(  them  to  orereome  gmTitj.  Now 
Iht  Hebrew  Utddh  appears  to  be  deriTed  from  a 
7<«t  viikh,  though  not  extant  in  that  language, 
» iniwi  in  its  siateF>toogue  the  Arabic :  this  root 
■eszi:  to  adhere  to  the  ground^*  an  expression 
v^icfa  weQ  agreas  with  the  peculiar  sudcer-like 
pnjprtieR  of  the  feet  of  the  Geckos.  Bochart  has 
tftbllT  arigoed  that  the  Hxard  denoted  hj  the 
wnrd  is  that  kind  which  the  Arabs  call 
,  the  tnmslation  of  which  term  is  thus  given 
■vGohaa:  •*  An  animal  like  a  lixard,of  a  red  colour, 
mA  ttihering  to  the  ground,  cibopoiuive  venerium 
mifiimt  xjHemeumqwe  contigerit,"  This  description 
vS  bt  fsnnJ  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the 
rs-Foot  Lisard  (I*tyodactylut  Gecko),  which  is 
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in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
is  abo  found  in  Palestine.  It  is  reddish 
spotted  with  white.*  HasMlquist  thus 
^BBB  «f  it :  *^  The  poison  of  this  animal  is  rery 
•BKcbr,  as  it  exhales  from  the  MmH  of  the  toes. 
At  Caoa  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obserhng  how 
send  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are. 
Am  it  rm  orer  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  endea- 
«»iTicr  to  catch  it,  there  immediately  rose  little 
m  pustules  orer  all  those  parts  which  the  animal 
M  kPadKd  "  (  Voyages,  p.  220).  Forskil  {Deecr. 
Mm,  13;  says  that  the  iilgyptians  call  this  lizard 
iM  baru  **  &ther  of  leprosy,"  in  allusion  to  the 
i^vvLS  sores  whidi  contact  with  it  produces ;  and 
fc  ;aii  day  the  same  term  is  n.«ed  by  the  Arabs 
w  i^jte  a  lizard,  probably  of  this  same  spedes.' 
**:«  ■j'ckos  lire  on  insects  and  worms,  which  they 
9rt.^^  whole.  They  derire  their  name  from  the 
se-.jar  sound  which  some  of  the  spedes  utter. 
y^t  «ot:ui  hAs  been  described  as  being  similar  to 
^tt  ac'clie  dick  often  used  in  riding ;  they  make  it 
^sms  mrremeot  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 
7W  Geckotidae  are  nocturnal  hi  &eir  habits,  and 
ftifunc  boosea,  cracks  in  rocks,  kc.  They  move 
^  Tipidly,  and  without  making  the  slightest 
»-ai ;  benee  probably  the  deriration  of  the  Greek 

•lw6anL(7»er.aT.).  A  stmilsr  root  has  the  fiiroe 
tf  "HA^r  to  which  CMO  the  woid  wtU  reftr  to  the 
tittiOi  Mtt  or  fteqwnttac  botes  In  walls.  Ice. 

*  1W  Or.  a^uJU^wnff ,  snd  perhaps  Lat  MdUo, 
*>ate  \ee  pans,  the  rsd  eelonr  the  sportss. 


y^ 


^i  lAa  laraia,  lisard.  (Oilaf^o,  ilrak. 


word  for  this  lixard.  They  are  found  m  all  parti 
of  the  world ;  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm 
dimates.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  thdr  repulsirs 
appearance  that  they  have  the  character  of  being 
highly  venomous,  just  as  the  unsdentitic  in  Englnnd 
attach  similar  properties  to  toads,  newts,  oUnd 
vDorms,  &c.  &c.,  although  these  creatures  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  may  be  species  of  liiards  which 
do  secrete  a  venomous  fluid,  the  effects  of  which  are 
no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  subject,  or  other  causes. 
The  Geckos  belong  to  the  suWrder  Paohyglcssae, 
order  S<ntra.  They  are  oviparous,  producing  a  round 
egg,  with  a  hard  calcareous  shdl.  [W.  H.] 

LO-AM'MI  (^tSy  fi6  :  ob  Ka6s  /lov:  non  po- 
pulus  meus),  i.  e,  "  not  my  people,"  the  figurative 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Hoeea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  9),  to 
denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.    Its  significance  is  explained  in  ver.  9, 10. 

LOAN.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  pa- 
rables of  the  '*  pearl  "  and  **  hidden  treasure " 
(Matt.  xiii.  44,  45;  Michaehs,  Comm,  on  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  147,  ii.  297,  ed.  Smith).  [Com- 
merce.] Such  persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in 
the  commercial  sense  (Prov.  xxii.  26 ;  Neh.  v.  3). 
were  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth.  The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  in* 
terest  to  be  taken  for  a  loan  to  any  poor  person, 
either  in  the  shape  of  money  or  of  p^uce,  and  at 
first,  as  it  seems,  even  lU  the  case  of  a  foreigner; 
but  this  prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to 
Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  exacted, 
but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan  was  enjoined, 
and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty  were  forbidden 
(Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  37 ;  Deut  xv.  3, 7-10, 
xxiii.  19,  20).  The  instances  of  extortionate  con- 
duct mentioned  with  disapprobation  in  the  book  of 
Job  probably  represent  a  state  of  things  previous  to 
the  Law,  and  such  as  the  Law  was  intended  to  remedy 
(Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3, 7).  As  commerce  increased,  the 
practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  of  suretiship,  grew  up ; 
but  the  exaction  of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appeara  to  have 
been  regarded  to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov. 
vi.  1, 4,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26  ;  Ps.  xv.  5, 
xxvii.  13 ;  Jer.  xv.  10  ;  Ex.  xviii.  13,  xiii.  12).  Sys- 
tematic breadi  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was  corrected 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (see  No. 
6)  (Neh.  V.  1,  13;  Michaelis,  tb.,  arts.  148,  151). 
In  later  times  the  practiceofborrowingmoney  appears 
to  have  prevailed  without  limitation  of  race,  and  to 
have  been  carried  on  on  systematic  prindples,  thouyrh 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Law  was  approved  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  v.  42,  xxv.  27 ;  Luke  vi.  35,  xix.  23). 
The  money-duugen  {xtpfiarttrrcd,  and  koXAv- 
fiiffral),  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple 
were  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  tli^ 
exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came  to  po) 
thdr  annual  half-shekel  (Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170 
Schleusner,  7/«r.  N.  T.  s,  v. ;  Lightfoot,  ffor,  Ihbr. ; 
Matt.  xxi.  12).  The  documents  relating  to  loans  of 
money  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  public  ofiicei 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §6). 

In  making  loons  no  prohibition  is  pronounoed  in 
the  Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower, 
but  certain  hmitations  are  preacr.  bed  rn  favour  d 
the  poor. 


I2i) 


hOArv^ 


1.  The  outer  [rartUMit,  whicfa  fonned  the  poor ! 
Miut^i  priudpal  oorering  by  ui^ihi  as  well  as  by  dajt 
ift&kfiD  in  pltnlgtf,  was  to  be  j^tumed  bdbre  sun&et. 
A  baJj(t«ihl,  however,  might  be  taken  (Ei.  xiii.  26, 
27  I  r)cut»  xtiv,  12,  13:  oomp.  Job  vth.  6  ;  Pruv. 
txi).  27 ;  Sliaw,  Trap.  224  ;  BurckhftMt,  JVafM  cm 
li^.  i.47, 231 ;  Niebubr.  Descr,  d^t  I'Ar.  56;  Lani", 
AltxL  Ei^.  u  hi,  bB  -,  G<s.  Thes.  403 ;  Alichaelw, 
Laws  of  MoiCif  arUi.  !43  and  150). 

2.  The  piDhibitiou  wua  absolute  in  Uie  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  (farni«nt  (Deut.  xdv.  17),  and 
(6)  &  millatone  of  either  kind  (Deut.  ixiv,  6). 
Mich^lU  (Art.  150,  ii.  321)  ftupftosea  also  oil  indi&- 
pennbls  unimili  and  uteimili  of  agriculture;  see  ahio 
Ali»hiia,  Maossr  Sheni^  i. 

3.  A  creditor  wns  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to 
redttim  ii  pledge,  but  wiis  to  Etaud  outside  till  tlie 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut. 
Txir,  10,  11). 

4*  The  ori^nal  llomnn  law  of  debt  permitted  the 
debtcr  to  be  enslaved  b^  hie  creditor  until  the  debt 
WNfl  djjchargud  ;  and  he  m\^t  even  be  put  to  duittb 
If  him,  thotigh  lhi«  ertiiemity  doea  mti  appear  to 
have  been  evei*  pnictiAcd  (Gcll,  xx.  1, 45,  52 ;  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  "  Bonorum  Cessio,"  »*  Nemim  *').  The 
Jewtth  law,  as  it  did  uot  forbid  temporary  bondiige 
in  the  onw  ot  debtora,  so  it  foriwle  a  Hebrew  debtor 
io  hf  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer  than  the  7  th 
▼ear,  or  at  Ikrtheft  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex.  xxi.  2  ; 
Lev.  UT.  39,  42  ;  Deut,  Jrv,  9).  If  a  Hebi-cw  wn* 
iold  in  thia  way  to  a  fom|rn  Bojoumer,  be  might 
^•e  redeemed  at  a  raluntion  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  Jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year  was,  under  any 
drculIlltanoe!^  to  be  released.  Foreign  sojouniers, 
however,  were  not  entitled  to  release  at  that  time 
(Lev.  WT.  44,  46,  47,  54 ;  2  K.  ir.  2;  le.  L  1, 
iii.  3).  Land  told  on  accoujit  of  debt  was  redeem- 
able either  by  the  ^Uer  himielf,  or  by  a  kinfiiuan  in 
COM  of  his  iuiibiilty  to  repurcliiuie.  Houses  in  walled 
towns,  except  such  as  belonged  to  Lerites,  if  not 
redeemed  within  one  year  after  sale,  were  alienated 
for  erer.  Michadis  doubt*  whether  all  delit  waa 
extinguished  by  the  Jubilee;  but  Jotiephuji'  account 
is  very  pn^d^  {Ant,  iii.  12,  §3  ;  Lev.  iiv.  23, 34  ; 
Ruth  IT.  4,  10;  MichaelU,  §158.  iu  3^0).  In 
bter  times  the  asJifbaCicaJ  or  jubilee  release  was 
superseded  by  a  law,  probably  intiioduced  by  the 
liomaas,  by  which  tlie  ^Jebtor  wa*  liable  to  be  de- 
tained in  pj-ison  tuitil  the  full  diwdiarge  of  his  debt 
(Matt.  ▼.  26).  Michiielis  thinks  this  doubtfuL 
The  case  imagined  in  the  pamblii  of  the  Unmerd  fui 
Servant  belongs  rather  to  despotic  Oriental  than 
Jewish  m«tu)et«  (Matt,  xviii.  34;  Michadis,  ibid, 
art.  149  ;  Trench,  ParabUss,  p.  141).  Subsequent 
Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usuiy  may  be  Been  in 
the  Mifihiia,  Baba  Mettiah,  c.  iij.x.     f  Judilee.] 

[H.  W.  P.] 

LOAVES.    [Bread.] 

LOOK.*  Where  European  Iccks  have  not  been 
bfenidocifd,  the  loob  of  Rtttem  hoaiet  are  us oally 


*  7^J?3D.  «A«r«fKiK,  Kara;  Gca.  The*.  S92. 
fc  Fn>in  th*  Latin  iocuff4i,  dprlv«?d  hy  ibe  old  etymoto- 

|liti  fhwa  loeui  tmd  iitffiu*  *  quod  tActu  multa  iiri^  roorsQ 
v^irD  ntunia  erodrnt.'* 

*  Fh)Dt  £ft<KH»  and  irrtpoi^  i  an  tird^r  of  injects  cbifaiy 
bSflsed  lif  their  oiitrrior  w1n(ts  being  s^mi-ooriArerius 
ind  ovtflapplDff  at  the  Upi.  I'h«  ixM&U'rior  wtogs  mk 
IWfe  wad  memoraooos.  and  i^rttgitudinaUif  foti^bed  wheu 
It  rest, 

*  In  fib*  year  1748  locuMt  (the  (trOipoda  miffnUvnOt 
lj*^btla«>    (nvadMt    Hnintpe    In    Irmtir^jisc    isultitiuki^ 


LOOUBT 

ol  wood,  and  coniixt  of  a  }«rtly  beUow  lioU 
14  Indu"^  to  2  feet  long  for  external  d<ior»  or 
or  from  7  to  0  inches  for  interior  doora.  The 
passes  tJirough  a  groove  in  a  piooe  altacfaed  to 
done  into  a  socket  in  the  door^poet.  In  the  groer^- 
piece  ai-e  fi-om  4  to  9  itmall  iron  or  wood<Ti  klidioc* 
pins  or  wires,  which  dit>p  into  eorr«|xHidicg  bfiw 
in  the  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  place,  lli*  key  is  a 
piece  of  wood  furnished  with  a  like  Bumber  of  pia, 
which^  when  the  key  is  introduced  sideways,  mm 
the  f<liding«pins  in  the  lock,  ajid  allow  the  holt  dt 
be  diawn  back.  Ancient  EgypUan  doors  w<i:«  U^ 
tened  with  oentral  bolt«,  and  eotnellmes  with  \ftn 
passing  from  one  door-p<Kt  to  the  otlier.  They  wwi 
aliu)  sometimes  sealMl  with  day.  [ClaV.]  Kfya 
weie  made  ot  bronze  or  iron,  of  a  simple  c«iutruc> 
tioo.  The  gates  ot  Jenudem  set  up  under  Ndie-  ^ 
miah's  diiWtion  had  both  boltn  and  loda.  ( Jwlf. 
iii.  23,  25;  Cant  v.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3,  4c.;  Ku* 
wolltr.  Trap,  in  lUy,  ii.  17  ;  Ruasdl,  Atfppo,  L  2ii 
Vohiey,  TravcU^iu  438;  Lane,  Mc-d.  Eg.  I  42; 
Chttsdiu,     Voy.   iv.    123;    Wilkitieoii,  Ane.  %., 

rtbiidgm,  i.  15,  my  [H.  W.  P.] 

LOOUST,**  a  well-known  in&ect,  which  eocsmils 
terrible  devastation  to  TegetAtion  in  the  counts 
which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  an  freqaent 
;illuMons  to  (ocuftts ;  and  there  are  itme  or  lea 
Hebrew  wcids  which  are  suppoeed  to  deoote  dii* 
ferent  vaiietios  or  specie  of  thii  destructire  teinnf. 
They  luflong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by  tJr* 
term  Ortftoptera,*  This  order  is  dindf<I  into  tn 
large  grou]»  or  divisions,  vix.  Cutaaa-ia  ami  S^U 
tatartfi.  The  fii^t,  as  the  name  imports,  indtids 
c»nly  those  fiunilies  of  Ortkoptera  whiob  liaTe  lap 
formed  for  cr raping,  and  which  wei«  eotisliknd 
unclean  by  the  Jewish  Inw.  Under  the  Moond  •» 
comprised  those  whose  two  posterior  l^gs,  Ij  Hhm 
peculiar  structure,  enable  ^em  to  move  on  tht 
ground  by  kap9.  This  group  contaim^  aooording  f» 
Servi  lie's  aimigemeat,  three  fiuoilies,  the  Gtyii^nt 
Locustmiae,  ijod  the  AcHd$te$y  diatiagttkb«d  qm 
from  the  other  by  some  pactdiar  modificatkni  nf 
structure.  The  common  house-cridcet  (Gryiim  tk^ 
mcBticus,  Oliv.)  may  be  taken  as  an  iUustntioa  ef 
the  Qryliidft;  the  green  grnsshopper  ( locvtCa  tat^ 
diswna,  Fabr.),  which  the  French  call  SiadtNlk 
verU^  will  lepresent  the  family 
and  the  Acriditew  may  be  typiiied  by  tb« 
migratory  locust  (  Ocdipoda  rrngraiQria^  And.  Sttw, 


OtaDfndai 

which  i»  an  c»ccaraonal  vi^itiif  to  this  anxui 
tlie  OryUide$^  (?.  ceriryi  has  Iteeii  ft»Uftii  i 


Chartee  XIL  and  bis  army,  then   In 

stopped  In  their  oonrte.    ll  i*  sotd  that  Uw  sverat 

fonr  hour*  pasAlng  uver  BresUu.    Nor  did  l^lood  m 

for  Atwarea  UAl  ne-Ar  HriMul.  and  ra''*4{fd  the 

tbe  moiitb  of  Julf  ot  Uie  mniP  \  ^r.     TlMy  ^ 

duniige  in  Shrup^tre  and  ^LkfTurdAhire,  by 

bluisumsdr  iJie  ■pti]F-tr(«&,  ATtd  f>>*ft(^lia1liy  U 

oaks,  which  looked  m  hAr»'  ««  «t  Clir^tiuaft. 

did  a  good  eervloe  hi  thit.  rase  ui  ^ett 

angOMine,  July  ITik.  pp.  3^1  and  «M  j  ate  TV 

Oct.  4,  t»i6. 
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m4  G,  dbMMftbMf,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kitto, 
m  Pkkatine;  but  dooWai  other  nedes  ahw 
ooev  in  thcM  ooontries.  Of  the  Locu8tana$, 
^hmimpttra  fahaia,  Serr.  ((?.  falc,  Scopoli),  has 
:  to  Kitto,  been  fbiind  in  PaleBtine, 
uyfmi  in  A«ia  Minor,  Turlcey,  &c., 
Aya  iiTatoMw  near  Sm  jma.  Of  the  locusts  proper, 
cr  AcriHUi,  foor  spcdes  of  the  genus  Tnacdis  are 
reeonled  as  baring  been  seen  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
Andbia:  tie.  T,  wmiia,  T,  variabiiis,  T.  procera, 
mi  T,  mtmiata.  The  following  kinds  also  occur : 
Ojmmah  pite^orma,  in  Egypt  and  the  oasis  of 
Hanraft ;  Foekiioetrot  kierogtifffhicM,  P.  ^omus, 
P.  pmmctioentrit,  P.  wloamu,  in  the  deserts  of 
CaiTO ;  DfHeoryg  albiiuia  in  Egypt  and  Mount  Le- 
baooD.  Of  the  gnus  Acridium,  A.  maettum,  the 
■Mst  firmidable  perhaps  of  all  the  AcHdites, 
A.  limMla  (  =  O,  Aigypi,  Linn.),  which  is  a  species 
aoU  for  fiwd  in  the  marketi  of  Bagdad 
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'Scrr.  Orihop.  657),  A.  aemifcuciahmiy  A.  pere- 
frmtm,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  species, 
aad  A.  morbosum^  occur  either  in  Egypt  or  Arabia. 
CW/^pCdHMS  serapis  and  Chrotogonttt  kigubris  are 
ihind  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  cultivated  lands  about 
Caare ;  Eremotna  carinata,  in  the  rocky  places 
about  Sinai.  E.  eitti,  E.  pukhripennis,  Oedipoda 
octv/'iMadata,  and  Oe,  migratoria  {^G.  migrat, 
Lian.\  complete  the  list  of  the  Saitatorial  Orthop- 
Ura  of  the  Bible-lands.  From  the  above  catalogue 
it  will  be  seen  how  perfectly  unavailing,  for  the 
■oat  part,  must  be  any  attempt  to  identify  the 
Ilebicw  names  with  ascertained  spedes,  especially 
whsB  H  ia  nntembtfed  that  some  of  these  nantes 
eecur  but  seldoin,  others  (Lev.  li.  21)  only  once  in 
the  Bible— that  the  only  clue  is  in  many  instances 
the  mere  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word— that 
SQch  etymology  has  of  necessity,  from  the  fact  of 
thoe  being  but  a  tmgU  word^  a  very  wide  meaning 
that  the  etymology  is  frequently  very  un- 


'  It  Is  «rU  knrvwn  that  sU  inteets,  properly  so  called, 
bat*  m»  fecC.  Bat  Uw  Jewa  cofuldercd  the  two  anterior 
fair  oaljas  trae  lefi  In  the  tocnst  fiunilj.  regutllnf  them 
as  aMUaaal  tatramcots  Ibr  leaplDg. 

•  yhyj>  Vp»0  D^  \h  TttVe-  The  rendering 
cf  tte  A.  V^  "  wLkfa  have  ief{s  shore  their  feet,"  is  cer- 
itiUj  awkward.     D*y^>  which  occurs  only  in  the  doal 

aaater.  pnperty  deouCes  "  that  part  of  the  leg  between 
the  kcse  and  ankle"  which  is  bent  in  bowing  down,  ue. 
ihrSiKJc  Thu  pswsge  may  be  thus  trsnslsted.  "  which 
irrt  dHW  fiMae  so  placed  abow  tbelr  bet  flM^  as  to 
TC-  II. 


oerlahi.  Thtf  LXX.  and  Vulg.  do  not  confcibotc 
much  help,  for  the  words  need  there  are  themselvis 
of  a  very  uncertain  significatiuo,  and  moreover  em 
ployed  in  a  most  promiscuous  manner.  Still, 
though  the  possibility  of  identifying  with  certainty 
any  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  is  a  hopeless  t^MS, 
yet  in  one  or  two  instances  a  fair  approximation  c« 
identification  may  be  arrived  at. 

From  Lev.  zi.  21,  22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew 
names  of  four  different  kinds  of  Saltatorial  Ortho- 
ptera,  **  These  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping 
thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four,^  which  nave  legs 
above  their  feet*  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ; 
even  those  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arbeh  afler  his 
kind,  and  the  tdldm  afler  his  kind,  and  the  chargSl 
(wrongly  translated  beetle  by  the  A.  Y.,  an  insect 
which  would  be  included  amongst  the  flying  creep* 
mg  things  forbidden  as  food  in  vers.  23  and  42) 
after  his  kind,  and  the  Mg^  afWr  his  kind." 
Besides  the  names  mentioned  in  this  passage,  there 
occur  five  others  in  the  Bible,  all  of  which  Bochart 
(iii.  81^1,  Ik.)  considers  to  represent  so  many 
distinct  spedes  of  locusts,  via.  gdh,  gdzdm,  chAiU, 
yeUk,  and  teemed. 

(1.)   Arbeh  (nSTK:    hcpii,   fipouxos,  hrri- 

XfiBof,  iirriXafios'y  in  Joel  ii.  25,  ipvertfifi: 
hcuata,  bruchta :  "  locust,''  **  grasshopper")  is 
the  most  common  name  for  locust,  the  word 
occurring  about  twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  viz.,  in  Ez.  z.  4,  12,  13,  14,  19;  Jud{. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12 ;  Lev.  zi.  22 ;  Deut.  zxviii.  38 ;  IK. 
riii.  37 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Job  zzziz.  20 ;  Pk.  cv.  34, 
dx.  23,  Izzviii.  46 ;  Prov.  zzz.  27 ;  Jer.  zlri.  23 ; 
Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  Nah.  iii.  15,  17.  The  LXX.  ge- 
nerally  render  arbeh  by  hiepls,  the  general  Greek 
name  for  locutt :  in  two  passages,  lu>wever,  viz., 
Lev.  zi.  22,  and  1  K.  viii.  37,  they  use  fioovyn 
as  the  representative  of  the  original  wofd.  In  Nah. 
iii.  17,  arbeh  is  rendered  by  hrr4kt fiof ;  while  the 
Aldine  version,  in  Joel  ii.  25,  has  ipvclfiti^  mildew. 
The  Vulg.  has  locusta  in  every  instance  ezcept  b 
Lev.  zi.  22,  where  it  has  bruchu.  The  A.  V.  in 
the  four  following  passages  has  gratahopper^  Judg. 
vi.  5.  vii.  12 ;  Job  zzziz.  20;  and  Jer.  zlvi.  23: 
in  all  the  other  places  it  hais  locust.  The  word 
arbehf*  which  is  derived  from  a  root  oignifying  *'  to 
be  numerous,"  is  probably  sometimes  used  in  a 
wide  sense  to  ezpress  any  of  the  larger  devastating 
spedes.  It  is  the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague. 
In  almost  every  passage  where  arbeh  occura  r^ 
fermce  is  made  to  its  terribly  destructive  powerii 
It  is  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were 
allowed  as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  zi.  21). 
In  this  passage  it  is  dearly  the  representative  d 
some  species  of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera^  which 
must  have  possessed  indications  of  form  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  insect  from  the  three  other  nsmei 
which  bd<nig  to  the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  context.     The  opinioa 


enable  them  to  leap  npon  the  earth.'*  Dr.  Karris,  ado]>U 
ing  the  explanation  of  the  author  of  Sariptwre  /UustnoXat, 
voderstands  Df^P  to  oMan- Joints,"  and  whp  "Uid 
legs;"  which  rendering  Nlebnhr  (Quaett,  zxic)  pvea 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  a  departure  from  the  Utetal 
I  and  general  significations  of  the  Hebrew  terms. 

I  '  rO'^K'  locust,  so  called  from  its  mulUtnde,  HS*^. 
I  V  :  •  T  • 

Sec  Oesen.  J%a.  a  v..  who  adopts  the  explanation  o' 
I  Michaelia  that  the'  four  names  in  Lev.  xL  32  are  noi 
'  thp  repreeentatlves  of  four  dlkUnct  genera  or  eprcles.  but 

denote  the  different  stafss  or  vrowth.  ^ 


IW 
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of  liidiaelM  (Sftppl  667,  SlU),  tbiit  thft  four 
v^tyrdb  inetilionH  iu  [jtr,  xi.  22  (ie)ot«i  the  Kme 
ItiMCt  in  four  diOerent  ag»  or  stagni  of  iIm  growth , 
ih  qxiite  iinteiiiiblc;^  for,  wlmterer  fmrticular  a|ied«s 
tre  intended  by  these  woitU,  it  is  qntt*  dear  from 
»er-2t  thait  ^ley  must  ftU  be  mnged  orthopter^i. 
¥rom  the  fiict  tliat  almost  Id  <?very  instance  where 
Ihe  Hold  mrbeh  oocuni,  refereuce  is  m&ih  either  to 
the  dev  During  aud  drtrastatmg  nature  of  this  insect, 
or  el«e  to  its  multiplying  pow^-rs  ( Judg.  vi.  5^  vii.  12,, 
wrongly  tiiimUttKl  *'gTi«shoppr"  by  Uie  A.  V., 
Ndh.  id.  15,  Jer.  xlvi.  '23),  it  is  prtdmble  that  either 
the  A^idium  ptretjriHHm^*  or  the  Oedipodn  mujtrH' 
toria  is  the  insei.t  iJenot«*l  by  the  Hebrew  woril 
arheh^  tor  these  two  sp^rics  nae  the  most  destructiir<j 
it  the  fiuntly.     Of  the  foiiner  fpecicA  M.  Olirier 


(Foj^fij^  dam  t Empire  Othomnn,  li,  424)  thiw 
writes:  **  With  the  biirDiDg  south  wttidii  (of 
Syria)  there  ooroe  fitun  the  interior  of  Anibiii  and 
fratn  the  most  wutbom  partt  of  Pereia  clouds  of 
IocuMa  (AorxdiHrn  pcrtgrifwm^t  whose  mrages  to 
these  countries  ane  ba  gite^noiis  and  nearly  as  sudden 
w  those  of  the  heariest  hnil  in  Em-op.  We  wit- 
tie86«d  them  twice.  It  t&  difficult  to  eipresp  the 
eflbct  produoed  ou  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole 
atnuMiphare  Riled  on  all  fXAe^,  and  to  a  great  height 
by  an  ianumerahle  quantity  of  these  insects,  whose 
flight  wRs  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose  noiM!  re> 
semblei]  that  of  min ;  the  sky  was  Jarkenedi  and 
the  liy^ht  of  the  sun  eoiiisLder^bty  weakened.  In  a 
moment  the  temvc*s  of  the  houfies^  the  street*,  and 
all  the  tield*  were  covered  by  these  itLsects,  and  in 
two  days  they  had  nenrly  devoureil  all  the  leares 
of  the  plants.  Hnppily  thiry  lived  but  a  short  time, 
and  seemed  to  have  migrated  only  to  reproduce 
themselves  and  die;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we 
»aw  the  next  day  had  paired,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing the  ftelda  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies.*' 
Tin's  species  \a  found  in  Arabia,  ^g7P^»  Meso- 
potamia, and  Persia*  Or  perhaps  arhch  mstj  de^ 
note  the  Oedtpoda  migratoria^  the  SattierelU  dc 
passfiffet  coaoeming  which  Michaelis  inquired  of 
Car&ten  Niehuhr,  and  reocired  the  (bllowing  reply: 
*•  Sauterelle  de  pa'^sage  est  la  tn^mc  que  lea  Anibes 
inangeat  et  in  raftme  qu'an  a  vft  en  AUemagnc  " 
{H&cucxl^  quest,  32  in  Niebuhr's  De$c.  ds  rArabie). 
This  spccteis  app<^ars  to  be  lu  destnictJTe  aa  the 
Aoridiiim  peregrinum^ 

(2.)  CAiij46  03n:  htptt:  hciaiai  «' grass- 
boppeTf"  "  locmt**)^  oocors  in  Lev.  id.  J2,  Nam. 
liii.  ,H3, 2  Chr,  rii.  13,  Kocl  lii.  b.  Is.  xl.  22  ;  in  all 
of  which  paswages  it  is  rmdered  Axpls  by  the  LXX,, 
lAd  iocuxtii  by  the  Vulg.     la  2  Chr.  if\L  13  the 

•  The  Orftiu*  grtgAriwi  of  FotsltSl  {IkK.  Aninn.  Bl)  Is 
porhapi  IdenttcaL  wUb  Uit^  Atrrid  pertg.  Fonkal  mjy^ 
*  Afabet  ohlqne  vtxmitt  Djtrad  (J^Lj^^  et  Jllda«f  In 
Tcmou  habttsntes  (tluni  «•«  mi'lK  oaMveTahanL** 

^  ^*  ^_'l^\^^  (lWir^>,  qui  vtium  oUewiil,  frou 


LOCUST 

A.  V.  reads  « locusC  w  tJJt  cOm 
"  grasshopper."  From  the  tise  of  the  ward'^ 
ChiioD.,  "  If  I  command  the  locusts  to  derour  us 
laud,"  corapsired  with  Lev.  li.  22,  it  would  mffmk 
lliat  some  species  of  deraiitatiikg  lomxat  ts  inteDdnt 
In  the  passage  of  Numbeni,  "  There  we  nw  tfc* 
giants  the  sons  of  Anak  ....  and  we  were  in  oor 
own  ffight  aa  gnushoppors '*  (chigdb),  as  well  4S  li 
Eoclesinstes  and  Isaiah,  reference  seems  1o  be  nait 
to  H>XDe  small  species  of  locust ;  and  with  this  tKW 
Oedmsn  {Verm.  Samm,  iL  90)  agrf«a.  Tyehaoi 
( Ctymmrat.  de  Locud.  p.  76)  stippose^  that  cimj4h 
denotes  the  Gryllm  cononohia,  Linn. ;  but  this  tt 
tlie  Aaanthodig  coron,  of  Aud.  Ser\-.,  a  S.  / 
spwies,  And  probably  conBned  ia  that 
Mklaeiis  {Sttpp,  668  U  who  derives  the  wotd  fitjn 
lA  Arabic  root  signifying  "to  veil,**^  oocoetvei  that 
o4%fd&  represents  either  a  locust  At  the  fouriJl 
stage  of  lu  growth,  **  at^te  qusrtiut  exuTi»  qn«4 
adhuc  vcbta  est,'*  or  else  at  the  last  st^e  of  Ha 
gixkwth,  **  post  quartna  exuvias,  quod  jam  rohns 
solan  cxtiumt^ue  oirt:eht**  To  ^^  first  IheoiT Ihe 
passage  in  Lev.  xi.  is  oppos^.  Tlie  eeoond  tbeecy 
is  more  raisonable,  but  cftdtjdh  it,  probsbly  dmrfd 
not  from  the  Arabic  but  the  Hehrew.  From  what 
has  beea  stat«d  above  it  will  appear  better  to  ovi 
our  complete  Inability  to  say  what  «pmm  «f  koyit 
chdgdfj  denotflS,  than  to  hazard  ooujectures  wbiA 
must  be  grootidad  on  no  K»Iid  rouurlatlon.  In  the 
Talmud '  chdgdh  is  a  collectire  name  for  many  d 
the  loeu£t  tribe,  no  iesa  than  eight  hundred  kiuds 
of  choijA^Atn  berag  supposed  by  the  Talmud  to  etj*tl 
(Lewysohn,  Zoolag.  des  Talm.  §384).  Some  kioiU 
of  locusts  arc  beautifully  marked,  and  were  iougfat 
after  by  yoimg  Jewi&b  ciiildren  as  playthings*  ,pBt 
as  butterfii^  and  cockchafers  are  now-apdaya.  W, 
Lewysolm  says  ( §384)  that  a  regular  tnSc  tusd  ts 
be  carried  on  with  the  cfuigdbifn,  which  were  caught 
in  great  numbers,  and  sold  after  wine  bad  h«n 
eiprinkled  over  them ;  he  adds  that  the  braeltia 
were  only  allowed  to  buy  them  be&ra  tbi  4mks 
hmi  thus  imipartil  them.^ 

(3,)  Chargdtpiyyi  itpiofx^xyi' '  ophhmoehvM, 
«  beetle*').  The  A.  V.  U  clearly  in  error  in 
tiiuiflnting  this  word  **  beetle  ;**  it  ocean  only  la 
Lev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is  dear  from  the  contest  that  it 
deootca  some  spedes  of  winged  Saltatorial  ortkofi*' 
roui  insect  which  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  tat 
as  food.  The  Greek  wand  used  by  the  LXX.  b  oat 
of  most  m»ertiun  meaniiig,  and  the  story  abool  iDf 
kind  of  locust  attacking  «  serpent  is  ao  •bsui^ity 
which  re<iuirea  no  Cuvier  to  refute  tt»""  As  totbii 
woi-d  WW  Bochart,  Hifroi.  iii.  264 ;  KweDtn,  wAm  i 
the  Lexicons  of  Suidns,  Hesy^Jiiui,  &c.»  Pliny  ii,29* 
Admtai.  ad  Arist.  B.  A.  torn,  iv,  47,  ed-  Scfaorids* 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Hm 
chArgdU  "  merH!  conjecturw ! '*  as  Rooonnfilltf 
truly  remarks.  The  l\ev.  J.  F.  Deuham,  in  O^dt^ 
Itib.  Lit.  (arts.  CAon/^/  and  Xootist)*  endevrou*  li 
shew  that  the  Greek  word  opKiiomifvakuM  dim— 
some  s|)ecici  of  TVilto/u,  pohtps  7*.  NatuPtt,    **  TW 


I  Fftnt  dertvw  n  JH  ^^  ▼•  h«**-     Mli 
Ofoure  s  radlce,  gab.  ^  3,  to  which  root  he  reffr^  HS^*  3 
and^llJ. 

k  The  TuljnndlstA  hava  tte  kXLovh^  Law :  **  ftt  I 
vowtrtlj  to  albtjin  fnm  fl««b  HdH  \0^  *•  <^ 
thf  flrsh  o(  flsiti  Hfid  of  locusls*'  (D*3:TO  0^3*1  ' 

•  6s«  PlUiy.    ParlSy  1ti%8,  cd.  6fan6»i«nc«  p  4&t,  ih»Ia 
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tm^  BAMlly  MgKesti  a  nfereDc*  to  the  iekumh 
«<M,  Uw  oeManitcd  dertrojtr  of  terpenti  ...  If 
^  *°y  y*^  •^  l<«a»t  <*n  **  •dduced  whoM 
kalili  r«MmUc  thow  of  the  ichteumon,  may  not 
this  WMMiblancc  aooouat  for  the  name,  qtusi  the 
irhwcmoo  (locast),  joit  as  the  whole  gmus  (t) 
(^aUj)  of  iBMcU  called  Icfuuunumidcu  were  an 
inatod  becMiM  of  the  tiqipoaed  analogj  b«^ 
their  scrrioee  and  those  of  the  Egyptian 
I?  md  might  not  this  name  given  to 
■  (?)  of  locust  at  a  very  early  period  have 
originated  the  erroneous  notion  referred 
to  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny?"  Bnt  is  it  a  fact  that 
tiM  pBos  TWum/w  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  th« 
AeHdUet^  mad  is  pn^cmiscnUy  mtectiwroua,  Ser- 
nlle  {Orthapt.  579)  believes  that  in  their  manner 
of  livmg  the  Ihundidea  resemble  the  rest  of  th« 
Jeridittt^Uit  aeems  to  allow  that  fiirther  investiga- 
tisa  is  ■leiiiaiy.  Fimihtr  (Orthop.Europ.^.  292} 
says  that  the  nntrimcnt  of  this  &mily  kpkmtt  of 
wioas  kiiMk.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  th^ 
writer  of  this  article,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  th( 
Ji^uaUdes  ietd  oa  pkttUa.  What  is  Mr.  Dcnham't. 
antbority  for  asserting  that  they  are  insectivorous? 
It  is  granted  that  there  is  a  qwui  resembhmce  in 
esterMl  fom  between  the  Jhixalidss  and  some  of 
tlM  laiftf  /dUaonoMUM,  but  the  likeness  is  &f 
fria  striking.  Four  nedes  of  the  gnus  IVuxalie 
I  of  the  BiUe  lan^  (see  above). 


The  Jews,  however,  interpret  chArgdi  to  mean  a 
species  of  grasshopper ,  German,  htuschreckXf  which 
M.  Lewysohn  identities  with  Locusta  viridissima, 
aioptini;'  the  etymology  of  Bochart  and  Gesenius, 
who  r^er  the  name  to  an  Arabic  origin."  The 
Jewish  women  used  to  carry  the  eggs  of  the  chargdi 
ji  thctr  ears  to  preser%'e  them  from  the  eai*-ache, 
^Boxtorf,  X<jr.  Chaid,  et  Bobbin,  s.  v.  chargdi). 

(4.)  SAldm{GjhO:  irriUif r,  Compl.  Arroir^f : 

aftocitf :  *'  bald  locust ")  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22, 
ss  ooe  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping  insects. 
All  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  it  is  that  it  is 
eoaie  kind  cX Saltatorial  orthopterous  insect,  winged, 
md  good  for  food.  Tychsen,  however,  arguing  from 
what  u  said  of  the  sdidm  in  the  Talmud  (Tract, 
Ckoim\  via.  that  "  this  insect  has  a  smooth  head,° 
md  thiat  the  female  b  without  the  sword-shaped 
tail,*  conjectures  that  the  sptsnes  here  intended  is 
GryUus  nersor  ( Asao),  a  synoiiyrn  that  it  is  difficult 
lo  identify  with  any  recorded  species. 
(.V)  0ds4m  (DTI).    See  Palmer-worm. 
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(«.)  GA  (a^l  •.»  dK0is,  hnyopii  dxpiSmw :  Aq. 
in  Am.  vii.  1,  Ba^arr:  locusta^  locustae  iocu^ 
tarum  =  ^313  3^1  in  Nah.  iii.  17 :  "  great  giaaa- 
hoppers ;"  **  grssshoppers ;"  maiig  n  •*  green  worms," 
in  Amos).  This  word  is  found  ctily  in  Is. 
xxxiii.4,  and  in  the  two  plrxcs  cited  above. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  passages  tliat 
will  help  to  point  out  the  species  denoted. 
That  some  kind  of  locust  is  intended  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  passage  in  Nahum,  '*  thy  captains 
are  as  the  great  gdbai  which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth 
they  flee  away,  and  their  pUce  is  not  known  whera 
they  are."  Some  writers  led  by  this  passage, 
have  believed  that  the  gdbai  represent  the  larva 
sUte  of  some  of  the  Urge  locusts ;  the  habit  of  halting 
at  night,  however,  and  encamping  under  the  hedges, 
as  described  by  the  prophet,  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  winged  locust  as  well  as  to  the  larvae,  aee 
Ex.  X.  13,  "  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the 
Umd  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night;  and  when  it 
was  morning,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts." 
Mr.  Barrow  (i.  257^),  speaking  of  some  speda 
of  S.  African  locusts,  says,  that  when  the  huTae» 
which  are  still  mere  voracious  than  the  parent 
insect,  are  on  the  march,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  turn  out  of  the  way,  which  is  usually  that  of 
the  wind.  At  sunsH  the  troop  halts  and  divides 
into  separato  groups,  each  occupying  in  bee-Uke 
clusters  the  ndghbouring  eminences  ror  the  night. 
It  is  quito  possible  that  the  g6b  may  represent  the 
iarva  or  nympha  state  of  the  insect;  nor  is  the 
passage  from  Nahum,  «  when  the  sun  ariseth  they 
flee  away,"  any  objection  to  this  supposition,  for  the 
last  stages  of  the  larva  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
nifmpha,  both  which  states  may  therefore  be  compre- 
hended under  one  name;  the^^6aiof  Nah.  iii.  17,may 


•  ^fW  letwitof  fpteia  alata,  a  ssttafido.    G^enlos 

nfm  the  wort  to  the  Anfaic  ^s^j^  {hard^,  sslttf, 
>■  ^ilBiThirtlTfia  If ^ — *-  frosi  skrtchm. satire. 

•  Brw  pntovs  the  spttbet  bold,  appHed  lo  $4Um  tai 
tttiB«ftor«bc  A.T. 

•  3^  asassAif  t»  QsewiHis  (J%€S  a  r.\  is  fk<oo  an 


flfiag. 


cosily  have  been  the  nymphae  (whidi  in  all  the  Ame- 
tahola  continue  to  feed  as  in  tiieir  larva  condition)  en* 
camping  at  night  under  the  hedgea,  and,  obtaining 
their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  represented  as 
riying  away.**  It  certainly  is  improbable  that  th: 
Jews  should  have  had  no  name  for  the  locust  m  its 


mrased  root,  HSI*  the  Arab.  \  a.^.  to  emerie  from  the 

'^  7  . 

pound.    Fttrrt  refers  the  word  lo  a  Hebrew  origla.   See 
Dote.  AaasH. 

*i  Since  the  above  was  written  II  bss  been  diMovared 
that  Dr.  KUlo  {PieL  BMt,  jsts  on  Nab.  Ill  17)  is  of  a 
sUaHer  opfadoa.  thai  the  |M  pi'itBs|7  draotps  lbs  ayntf^ 
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biTA  or  njinpha  ataie,  for  thej  muit  have  Wen 
|ntto  frmttuu-  with  th«  tight  or  such  d«voureiit  of 
•fny  grera  thJng,  the  Uitm  heing  even  more 
ilntriictiTt  tKan  the  imago;  perhApe  wiine  of 
Ihe  other  nine  DiimeiY  ftll  of  which  Bochart  con* 
Bdtr*  to  be  the  Damoi  of  »o  mun  j  species,  denote 
*.he  iDMct  ill  ono  or  other  of  the*e  conditions. 
The  A»  V,  wire  eviJeiit^  at  a  lo«t  for  the  tnuis- 
kton  reod  **  grem  worm*,"  in  Am.  viL  I,  TycWn 
(p.  93)  idenUlii*  the  ^7^  with  the  QryUi49  mijra- 
tttriut^  Lionel  "qua  vero  rat4one  motiuj/*  obaene* 
RmeiuoiUler,  **  noa  expouit." 

.7.)  CKcm&nM  (SDjri:  iv  rf  irax>TJ  5  M-  ^*' 
^p{nit  in  pntind;  "fm«t").  Some  writers  have 
snp)>Meil  thAt  this  word,  which  oecui^  oolv  in.  Fa. 
Luriii.  47«  denotw  touie  kind  of  locust  (see  Bochart* 
Bieroz,  iii.  255,  <1.  lio&cDm.).  Mr,  J.  F.  Dmham  I 
(io  Kitto,  B.  T.  Locust)  h  of  a  similar  Dpinlon ;  but 
sore  If  the  oooctirriQ'i  testimony  of  the  old  versions^ 
whkh  interpret  the  wor«l  chojidi/idi  to  sigmfy  hail 
or  /rtorf,  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecture.  We  have 
alret'lj  more  locusts  than  it  is  possible  to  identify  ; 
drt  chtmAmdlt  therefore,  be  understood  to  denote  hml 
Otfrod,  a«  it  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.,  aod  all  tlie 
kmpoitant  old  versioiu. 

(8.)  Yelek  (p7^  *:  «Urp(f ,  jSpovxot :  hruehus : 
hvekuM  amUatta,  in  Jer^  li.  27 :  '*  amkerwonn," 
"CAterpiliar")  occurs  in  Ps,  cv.  34;  Nah.  Iii.  t5, 16; 
Joe)  i.  4,  ii,  25;  Jer.  li.  U,  27  ;  it  i*  rendered  by 
the  A.  V,  cankencorm  in  four  of  these  places,  and 
caierpiliar  hi  the  two  remruning,  Ki*ora  the  ppithet 
ot  **  rough/*  which  is  applied  to  the  wojil  in  Jere* 
itiiaht  ^me  have  supposed  the  ytlek  to  be  the  larva 
<>f  fiotne  of  the  destructive  LepUhptera :  the  epithet 
wamnr^  however  (Jor.  li.  27),  more  properly  mans 
haBing  spines,  which  agrees  with  the  Vul^te,  ocm- 
iMtus.  MicLielia  {Suppl.  p.  1080)  believes  the 
yeUtk  to  be  the  cockdukfer  (Maykiifer/.  Oed- 
roan  (ii,  vi.  12<j)  haWng  in  view  thii  spiny  dior 
meter,  identities  the  word  with  the  Qnjllm  cristatus, 
Linn,«  a  species,  however,  which  is  found  only  in 
IS.  America,  though  Linnaeus  has  erroneously  given 
Araliia  as  a  locality.  Tydiseu  arguing  from  the 
epithet  rou^A,  beltoves  that  the  yelek  is  represented 
by  the  Q.  haemtttopus^  Linn.  {CaUiptamus  hiw- 
mat.  Aud.  Serr.)  a  species  found  in  S.  Africa. 

How  ptirely  conjecturaJ  ore  all  these  attempts  at 
ideDtificationl  for  the  term  tpUved  mny  refei*  not  to 
any  patticuit\r  impedes,  but  to  the  very  spinous 
tmXxvrt  of  tlie  tibiae  in  all  the  locust  tHbe,  and 
\f^tek,  the  cropping,  ticking  off  Im^i  (Num.  ndi.  4), 
may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote  the  larvae  or 
pupae  of  the  locust,  which  fiom  Joel  i.  4,  seems  not 
improbable,  "  that  which  the  locust  (arbeh)  hath 
left,  hath  the  caokerworm  (jfetek)  eaten,"  after  the 
winged  ari>eh  had  departed,  the  young  lame  of  the 
tame  appeared  and  consumed  the  residue.  The 
nMsage  in  Nah.  iii.  16,  **  the  yeiek  «preadeth  himself 
fmargiji)  and  6eeth  away,"  b  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  that  Hie  y^'tak  may  represent  the  laiTa  or 
nympha  for  the  »une  reaMn  aa  was  given  in  a 
ftnMr  ptft  of  this  artide  (06b). 

{•0  OMi  {h'^Ony    See  Caterpillar, 
(10.)  TigidUdtih'A^:  i^iff6Bni  riMjo:  "  lo- 
«iit ").    The  deiivation  of  Uiis  word  leems  to  imply 

•  p^K  a.  V.  «n««,  ^,  i  fl.  p^, 


LOCUST 

that  Home  kind  ol  iwust  is  iDdi3il4!d  by  tt.  It 
oceurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Deut,  xxviiL  42,  **  AA 
thy  trees  and  h-uit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust  con- 
sume/* In  the  other  pattsgne  when*  the  Hefcivw 
word  ocTOi*,  it  represents  some  kind  of  tinklii^ 
muucal  iDsfcroment,  and  is  generally  tnuiiatcd 
ctjmhaU  by  the  A.  V.  The  word  ia  crideutly  000- 
matopoietic,  and  is  here  perhapa  A  fjBonjm  fc* 
some  one  of  the  other  uames  hr  loeiuit*  llicliBttis 
{SuppL  f.  2094)  believes  the  word  is  idc&ticsl 
with  chdsit,  which  he  says  deuota  pfarfaaps  (fat 
mole-ci-icket,  Grylius  talpiformiti  Dtnii  tJM  ttii- 
dulo^is  sound  it  prodiioea.  Tydtfeii  (p.  79*  SU) 
Identifies  it  with  the  GrylUu  striduiHs,  T.ian. 
{^Ondipoda  stridula,  Aud.  Serv'/t,  The  untioo 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  word  will  however  appW 
to  almost  any  kind  of  locust,  and  indeed  io  umtkf 
kinds  of  insects ;  a  similar  woitl  tmlmtxa,  wa*  ap- 
plied by  the  Eihiopians  to  a  fly  which  the  A  tabs 
called  iitnb^  which  appeiwns  to  be  identicsal  with  tJ*t 
tsetse  fly  of  Th\  Livingstone  and  other  African  tia- 
velleiit.  Ail  that  can  be  positively  known  lesped^ 
ing  the  taeiats^i  ia,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  toiect 
injurious  to  trees  and  crops.  The  LXX,  and  Volg. 
understand  blight  or  mildeu)  by  the  word. 

The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  tribe  that 
occur  in  the  Bible  liuids  are  the  Oed^poda  MOtra- 
tona  aud  the  Acridium  pert^p^um^  and  it  eotll 
these  species  occur  Ln  Syria  and  Aralna,  4c.»  it  ii 
most  proUible  that  one  or  other  it  denoted  in  thoee 
passages  which  speak  of  the  draadfhl  devaftatiooi 


committed  by  these  insects ;  nor  is  thrre  any  a 
to  believe  with  Bochart,  Tydisen,  aud  others,  that 
tiine  or  ten  distinct  species  are  mentiooei  in  thi 
Bible.  Some  of  the  names  may  be  cynonyms; 
others  may  indicate  the  larva  or  nympha  coop 
ditions  of  tlie  two  pre-eminent  derour^^  sdrtadj 
named. 

Locusts  occur  in  gr^t  numbera,  and  sometimea 
obscure  the  sun — Ex.  1.  lb;  Jer.  zlvi.  23  ;  Jodf. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12  ;  Joel  ii.  10  ;  Nah,  iii.  15 ;  LivT,  ilii. 
2;  Aelian,  N.  A.  iii.  12;  Pliny,  i^T.  ^.  d.  29 ; 
Shaw's  Travek,  p.  167  (Ibl.  2Dd  cd.)  ;  Lodolt  i?M. 
Aethiop.  i.  13;  nod  de  Looutti^  L  4;  Volncy*i 
JKjt.  in  8t/r%a,  i,  236. 

Their  voradty  is  alludeil  to  in  £1.  z.,  12, 15, 
Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3 ;  DeuL  xxviii.  38 ;  Vu 
Izxviii,  46,  cv.  34  j  Is.  KXiiii.  4;  Shaw*i  IVw. 
187  ;  and  traveller*  in  the  £ast,  pagtm. 

They  are  oompared  to  horsed— Joel  ii-  4 ;  Hff* 
U.  7,  The  Italians  call  the  locust  **CaTalctls;" 
and  Hay  says,,  '*  Caput  oblongum,  equi  iintBr  proni 
spectana.**  Comp.  also  the  Arab's  deeen|iCiMi  tt 
Niebuhr,  Dncr.  de  rArabie. 

They  make  a  letrful  ooiM  in  their  flightr<^Ml 
ii,  5 ;  Rev.  ii,  9, 

Fonk&l,  Ikscr.  81,  **  transeunt^s  grylli  super 
verticem  nostrum  sono  mnguoe  catoractoe  foW 
bant.'*     Volney,  Trav,  i.  235. 

They  have  no  king — Prov,  m,  27 ;  Ktrby  Hid 
Sp,  Int,  u.  17. 

Their  irresisdible  progrca  is  referred  to  In  J(4 
ii.  8,  9 ;  Shaw,  Trot.  187, 

They  enter  dwellings,  and  devoor  ev«n  the  wee* 
work  of  houses— Ex.  1.  6  ;  Jod  U.  9,  10;  Pluiy, 
N.  H.  xi.  29.* 

They  do  not  fly  in  the  night^Nih,  iH*  iTi 
Niebuhr,  Deser,  de  t  Arahie,  Ilii. 

fiirds  devour  them — Ruasd,  N,  MiH,  pf  AUf^^ 

*  "  Omnia  vero   mmo   erodaitea    H    fvrm   TMftf 


iitfiki 


UJCTOT 


LOD 


183 


TWsii  r4— t.....  <K*  ,'r^Tt^r  number—Ex,  s.  19; 

Tfair  teii  Uia>«  Uinl  Um  lir— Joel  U.  *20 ; 
n-  ^1    TVo*.  445. 

Tli^  art  t]»«l  M  fon,l— Uv.  li.  21,  22  J  Matt. 
ii.  4;   Umtk  i.         -      ^    ^.      .     «. 

Ktivy  «£> 


6;  I'hn.  A\  /F.  ri.  85»  li.  35; 

-'^   (th*   ArrifiophagC) ;    Ariitoph. 

lm\o\f,    ff,   AHhiop.  67    (Genfi 

/»  If  rrrty-fr>,  52  ;  Niebuhr,  J)«»cr. 

-,  Trav.  u  3t>7,  who  rtjrt 

Ii  the  li>cii«tft  oome,  ror 

•I-    TVoP.  232,  419  i 


IJ). 


paring  tocosti  for 
tikHcy  4U'«  grouud  And  poanded,  iicid 
miiad  with  flour  Btid  water  And  made  into 
,  m  tttiV  n^  aliid  «nd  then  eatea ;  9ometiines 
I  boUed  «r  rowt«d;   stewed,  or  &ied   in 
Or,  K*'*-'    I  ^^" '     /?»6.  not.  on  Ler,  li. 
^  tvt*  '¥«  thej  aiY  more  like 

( ibaa  BiLv  ,  Aod  oji  English  clergy* 

■^  Mi**  jnit  a^  awi«d  •ome  of  the  green  graai^ 
ti|»i>  i^tematA  tiridiMima^  botlJug  them  in  wnter 
latf  as  Ittor,  tlirwliig  iwaf  the  hmd,  wings,  and 
kfi,a^  f^AipttkltJoi  them  with  pepper  wd  Mlt, 
«■!  ■Iflnf  bolttf ;  he  fouixi  them  eznllent.  How 
mtmft  tlMD.  Mf  ^  **  how  \d\«^  to  quote  the  wonts  of; 
Kli^  «4  SpeOM  ( ^A^onn.  1. 305),  "  wat  the  contro- 
■^■1  mnaiijliin  tha  locu4t>  which  formed  part  of  the 
wm^imtmm  of  Joiui  the  UaptlftW  ....  and  how  apt 
mm  hmntti^  Uma  ara  to  poplex  a  pToin  question  from 
i  ^^mmm  af  Ih*  eoilMIt  of  othtr  countries  •  T 
71a  ftlkwlog  art  aome  of  tj:  9  wnrka  wbid}  tratt 
1 — Ludolf,  /)i^isni^io49iAN!itftt»,  Fnui«of. 


■d  Mom.  1994.  This  ftuthoi  lelierei  that  tha  qitaik 
which  fed  the  Uniclites  in  the  wildcmen  artrt 
locuiilt  (vi<L  hii  Diatrihtj  qua  ienteniia  nom  at 
Sel(Wi»,  tifi  Locmtis  defcndU'^).  A  more  .ibmrd 
opiiitoti  was  tItAt  bdd  by  Non'dius,  who  nioio* 
taiue*!  that  tJ»e  four  names  of  L^.r.  xi.  22  wen 
6i.nd!i  (see  hit  Sc/t^iasrna  de  Avibua  sac^^  Arbtk, 
Chagatf^  Soiam^  ft  Choral,  in  Bik  Brcm  Cl,  liL 
p.  36).  Fflben  Di  Loatsia  BihUctt^  ei  »igiUaim 
de  Au&>ti3  Qiictdrupedifttts^  ejc  Let.  xi.  20,  Wittenb. 
]  7 1 0- 1 K  A«»o V  Abtvtndhttiii  tHjfi  den  Ueuachrecken, 
Rostock,  1 787 ;  and  Tychseo's  Coffiment.  de  Locmtk, 
Oedmaii'i  VirmiscMe  Samrnlantft  ii.  c  vil.  Kirbf 
and  Spence'»  ItUrod,  to  Entomalogyt  I*  305,  lio, 
Bochort's  Nierozvicon,  iii.  251 ,  &c.,  ed.  RosenmftU, 
Kitto*»  Pkyi.  History  of  PuletUne^  4l<>,  420. 
Kitto'fl  pictorial  Bible,  see  tnJei,  **  Locust.'' 
I>r.  Harri*'*  Natvral  Histoni  0/  the  Bibh,  art 
"  Lttcuft,"  1833.  Kitto'it  Cyclopaedia^  art*.  "  Lo- 
cust,'' **Ch««il«"^.  Unrmer't  Obfervatiom,  Loik 
don.  1797.  The  tiaTeU  of  Shaw,  KuBsel.  Htuael- 
quitt,  Volney,  Itc.  fre.  For  a  sT»t«nia6c  deacnplioii 
of  lh«  OrthopUra,  sea  Serrille  i  Monograph  in  tht 
Suites  h  Buff&n,  and  Fiacher's  Ort^^r^eraEuropMa; 
and  for  an  exodlent  summary,  $ee  Wtnei'ft  i?#(i/iP0r- 
terimch,  vol  L  p.  574,  art.  **  HeuachTecktn."  For 
the  locusts  of  St.  John,  Mr.  Derahain  relan  to  Huioer't 
Tfmaurui,  u  109,  179,  and  Gutherr,  D«  Vicht 
Jphanni9,  Franc,  1785;  and  for  the  symbolical 
loouita  of  Rey,  it,,  to  Newton  On  Prophcciei^  snd 
Woodhoufte  On  the  Apocalypse ,'^  [W.  H.] 

LOD  (iS:  ^A6B;  *Ao9ap<£0,  AoSaSra,  both  hf 
inclusion  of  the  following  mime;  Alex,  in  iCsra, 
AtfSSttv  Ao3s8id  :  Lod)*  a  town  of  Benjamin^  ictatcd 
to  have  been  founded  by  Shamed  or  h'hamer  ( I  Chr. 
riii.  12).  It  i»  always  mentioned  in  conueTiou  with 
Ono,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  just 
quoted,  in  the  post^capUvity  recorda  only.  It  would 
appear  that  ailer  the  boundaries  of  Benjamin^  as  given 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  were  settled,  that  I'-nterpniing 
tribe  eatetided  itself  further  weatwnjd,  inlo  the  rich 
plain  of  Sharoa,  between  the  central  hiiU  and  the 
tea,  and  occupied  or  fomided  the  towns  of  Lod,  Ooo. 
Radid,  aod  others  namod  only  in  the  lAt«r  lists 
The  people  belonging  to  the  three  places  just  iiwn- 
tionud  returned  fi^m  Babylon  to  the  numlw*  of  725 
(£xr  ii.  33  ;  Neh.  vii.  37),  and  iignin  took  possesakir 
of  their  foraner  liabitations  (Neb.  xi.  35). 

Lod  has  retained  its  nanie  almost  unaltered  It 
the  preaent  day;  it  ia  imw  called  Xidtf ;  but  U  most 
lamillar  to  us  fVom  its  occarrtiioe  lii  its  Greek 
garb,  as  LtdoIi  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.  [G.] 


1^  laoast'^Mrd  («a  iroe»4ait)  Tafcrml  to  by  tra- 
o,  nA  «bkh  Ibe  Arsbs  fmll  iwmrmwr,  U  no  dtmbl, 
I  E^.  iCniAt  dvacripiluci,  tlie  **  nMHX»kiurMl  starUDg," 
MB.  Tfm  ftry.  U.  Bk  THilrmm  mw  uiie  ipe* 
#■■■  ts  yia  imifi  crvrwt  at  Jaffa  In  tike  apfing  of  t««« ; 
iMi  Matoa  aa  ^aakw  tt*  Its  4ievQ>itTtiij;  t  -cnA^M.  I>r,  KiUo 
to  mm  f«an  (p.  iKt)  iayi  Ui^  krii»t<i  h«N  iixe 

^as^rttait  la  aauilMrr  i^Ul^  (p.  «;  -<  it  in 

^  — j^  ^  -  tt  <• 


» sH  hf  iMr  nombm  .....  Itety  or  lltty  hava 
at  a  dM,"  Bat  be  says  *'  %»uif  prova  a  oala- 
I  basbMitefli,  sa  Ukey  are  aa  dastracUve  as 


tf  ite  1 


f  al  1^  4^  vbo  pavely  asasrt  tlial 
I  fan  of  Cba  ftna  etf  tlia  Baptist 

tafHtataaitvi,  tmttbs  half  eweotpoAi 


-  Sk  John%  bread,'  as  ihe  mnnkA  of  Patettlse  call  IL 
Fur  other  equally  erroneous  explanatkaia,  or  aaauUiorisad 
altentluiui.  of  <ij(p/&ft,  see  Crlafl  Hienb  I,  T4. 

«  For  tbe  Judsmcot  of  boQSla  referred  to  In  tbe  pr^hct 
^<mt.  aee  Dr.  Casey's  *'  ItitrotedlMi "  to  that  btx>k.  Tbia 
writer  maintahia  ibat  ttic  pniphel,  auder  the  figure  of  tbe 
locust,  foretold  "n  Judgment  (ar  grtAter,  an  m»etny  Ear 
tiiiulHier  thau  xhi*  U^cu^t  '  (p.  »9),  namely,  tbe  jlmjHaia 
Invastuo  of  Talestitifv  becditae  Joel  calls  ibr  seourfe  tbe 
"  oortbero  snaf ,"  which  Dr.  Puaej  says  can  not  be  said  o9 
tb«  ktcuala,  beeaasa  almost  aluaj*  by  a  sort  ot  law  cf 
tbeir  being  tbey  make  tbatr  tnroada  fh>nt  tbetr  birth- 
place la  (be  sdittti.  This  one  pulat,  bowerer,  may  be 
fairly  qtieatlottMl.  Tba  usual  direcdon  of  the  fltibt  of 
this  losoct  ts  from  CUst  to  West,  «c  from  6outb  la 
North;  bat  the  Cvriipida  mHrolaria  Is  beUrted  ^ 
bave  lt«  binbpUoi»  in  Taztary  (Serv.  Or«i0p.  fjs),  Ihm 
wbenoe  It  Ttslia  AfTka,  tkis  M atiritiiis,  atirt  part  of  tka 
SouLb  of  eunvpa.  If  ibls  tpides  be  oonaldered  l»  la 
tbe  tocnst  «f  Joel,  the  a^imaiilou  rnvrikem  amy  Is  asil 
applkabla  lu  It. 


.^^ 


134  JXI-DEBAR 

LO-DE BAR 031  \h;  tut  in  rrii.  27  '1  i6  : 
h  Aaia$Ap,  AoiBa$ip :  Lodabar),  a  place  nuncd 
irtth  Mnhatinim,  liogelim,  and  other  traojf-Jordiuiic 
towns  (2  Sftm.  xrii.  27),  atid  therefore  no  doubt  on 
tbft  ei£t«m  side  of  the  Jmhm.    It  wiia  the  native 

Ci  of  Mflchir  beii-AmmJelf  in  whose  hoiuf  Mephi- 
eth  found  a  home  af^er  the  death  of  lot  father 
And  tlie  ruin  of  his  gnmdfiither'a  hoUM  (ix.  4,  5}. 
Lo-ftebnrreoeiraabarieiiieDitoa'm  the  OnomaMticont 
nor  boa  aatf  tnuse  of  the  uame  been  encountered  by 
any  Inter  traveller.  Indeed  it  has  probably  never 
been  sought  for.  Ixt'bnd  {Pat.  734)  conjectures 
tb&t  it  iB  intended  in  Josh.  idJi.  26,  where  the  word 
rend«r«d  in  the  A,  V.  "  of  Deblr**  031^),  \&  the 
same  in  ita  00D40iuiitt»  a»  Lodebar,  though  witn 
diflereot  Towel-pointa.  In  &vonr  of  thb  con- 
jtt-'ture,  which  is  adopted  by  J.  D.  Michaelia  (Bib. 
fiir  Unff&L),  is  the  tiict  th*t  such  a  urq  of  the 

preposition  7  ia  exceedmgly  rare  (see  Keil,  JotuOj 
ad  loc.). 

If  tAeu  as  n  Hebrew  word,  the  root  of  the  name  is 
possibly  '*  postiiiTe,"  ♦he  driving  out  of  flocks  (Gcsen, 
Thes.  13bb  ;  SUuley,  S.  ^  P,  App,  §9)  ;  but  this 
must  iic  very  unceitain»  (^G.] 

LODGE,  TO.  TMs  word  in  the  A.  V,— with 
one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below — 15  ujmmI  to 
tnoiUt^  the  Hebrew  verb  \Y?  or  ]^b,  which  has, 
■t  least  ill  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible, 
almost  ij] variably  tlie  force  of  '*  pasaing  the  night*' 
ThiB  ia  woithy  of  rcniiu-k,  because  the  word  lodge 
^probably  only  another  fomi  of  the  Suioa  %i;an, 
**  to  lie"— -doen  not  appeai-  to  have  liud  eiclusively 
that  force  in  otlier  Iilngliah  Litei-atiire  at  the  time  the 
Authorised  Version  was  mode.  A  few  eramplefi  of 
ita  iKX'iuTPqce,  where  the  meauiug  of  passinj^  the 
night  would  not  at  first  fight  suggeat  itself  to  an 
Engli^  reader,  mny  be  of  service : — 1  K.  tix*  9  j 
I  Chr.  ix.  27  ;  Is.  m.  29  (wheit;  it  marks  the  halt 
of  the  Aisyrian  army  for  bivouac);  Neh.  iv.  22 ^ 
liii,  20,  2\;  Cant.  vii.  11  ;  Job  ixiv.  7,  xiii.  32, 
itCtSic.  The  same  Hebrew  word  ia  otherwise  trunji<- 
lated  in  the  A.  V.  by  '*  lie  idl  night"  {2  Sam,  xii. 
16 ;  Qint.  i.  13  ;  Job  xxix.  19) ;  "  tarrf  the  night  '* 
(Q«n.)tiji.2;  Juig.  iix.  10;  Jer.xiv.  8>;  **r«nmlii," 
I,  e,  imtil  the  raeming  (Ex.  xxiii.  18). 

The  tbrce  of  passing  the  night  ia  also  present  in 
the  wonk  p?Of  **  a  aleepiiig-plaoe/'  hence  an  b(N 
[v©l.  i,  867  6].  and  m^hp,  "a  htit."*  erected  in 
Tineyaris  or  frait-gardens  for  the  shelter  of  a  man 
who  wfttdied  all  uight  to  protect  the  fruit.  This 
ia  renderoij  "  lodge'*  rn  If.  i.  8,  and  "cottage"  in 
adv.  20,  the  only  two  {nasagiesf  in  which  it  ia  found. 

3.  The  one  exception  aboTe-tuuned  occurs  in  Joah. 
li.  1,  whert  the  word  In  the  original  ia  2DBi^,  a  word 
ebowbere  rendered  **  to  lie,"  g«neimUy  in  ailuaion  to 
aexual  intercourne.  [G.] 

LOFT.    [HociE.  ToL  i.  B38&.] 

LOO.    [WsiGBTs  AXD  MEASfmea.] 

LOIB  {Avlt)r  the  gTandmothcr  (pdfifiii)  of 
TiMOTHTT,  and  doubtle&s  the  mother  of  his  mother 
Eunice  (2  Tim,  i.  5),  Fmm  the  Greek  form  of 
these  three  namea  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
tha  hmiij  had  been  Hellenistic  for  three  ge&emtiona 
■t  laaat.  It  teesna  tikelf  abo  that  Loia  had  reatded 
knf  al  Lystra ;  and  almoat  oartain  that  from  he!r, 


LOBD'S  DAT,  THE 

aa  wdl  ia  frbm  Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  h»  I 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scnpturn  (2  Tb 
iii*  15).  Whether  she  was  surviving  at  either  I 
St.  Paul's  visit*  to  Lystiu,  we  cannot  say  :  she  if  1 
alluded  to  in  the  Acts  1  nor  is  It  ahsolutety  oertaib, 
thoagh  St.  Paul  tpeek»  of  her  "  faith,**  that  she 
became  a  Christian.  The  phnL^c  might  be  used  of  a 
pious  Jcwes8,who  was  ready  to  believe  in  the  Messiah. 
Calvin  1ms  a  good  note  on  this  subject.  [J,  S.  H.J 
LOOKING-GLASSEB.     [MtKBaas.] 

LORD,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  ia  the  alaioit 
uiitform  reudmug  in  the  A.  V.  of  th*  O,  T.  «J 
tlae  H'.b.  nin*,  JeAopoA,  which  would  be  mow 
piuptnly  rejpresenttsd  aa  a  proper  name.  Th«  t^ 
vere£ice  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  aacnd 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  ia 
rmdiug  tliey  substituted  for  it  cither  AdSn6i, 
'*  Lord,"  or  Eld^iUn,  "  God,"  iooording  to  the  vow«i- 
poiiit*  by  which  it  was  aceompaoied.  [Jkiiovui, 
vol.  i.  p.  952A],  This  custom  is  observed  in  the  vir> 
sion  of  the  L?CX.,  where  Jehovah  ia  mo^t  comtnoidy 
tnuislatod  by  icvfuot,  lu  in  the  N.  T.  (Heh.  l  VX 
&c.),  and  in  the  Vuigate,  where  Dommut  is  the 
usual  equivalent.    The  title  Ad&fUU  is  a]x^  jt^niertd 

^  "  Loitl  ••  m  the  A,  V.,  though  this,  aa  n  1  U 

I  is  of  iiifmqiient  occurrence  in  the  tij 
For  instance,  it  is  found  in  GenesiK  oniy  in 
xriii.  3  (where  **  my  Lord  "  iihoiiid  be  *'  O  : 
27,  30,  31,  32,  JEX.  4;  oiice  in  N'imi.  xi  , 

twioe  in  Deut.  iii,  24,  ix.  26 ;  twice  ia  J<mb.  xtu 
7p  8  ;  four  timea  in  Judges ;  and  w  on.  In  iAJtm 
poasagea  of  these  books  **  Lord  **  is  the  tnoBLttiafe 
of  ''Jehovah;'*  except  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  bxct.  23; 
DeuL  X.  17;  Josh.  iii.  11,  13,  when  ^Um  mm 
rendered.  But  in  the  poetical  and  h>ftorit«l  haste 
it  h  mora  tinequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  1 
only  tn  xiviii.  28,  and  the  Proverbsb 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it '»  not  oDoe  haoii. 

The  difierenoe  between  Jehmxih  and  AdomU  (at 
Adtm)  is  generally  marked  io  the  A.  V.  by  printing 
the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lord;i  when  it  repr»- 
aenta  the  former  (Geu.  xv.  4»  &c.),  and  wtth  «d 
initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the  tnuiatation  r.f  th> 
latter  (Pa.  xcvii.  5 ;  U.  i.  24,  x.  H) ;  exoepi 
xxiii,  17,  xxiiv.  23,  where  "  the  Lt>atJ  Gud ' 
be  more  oonaistently  **  the  Lord  Jehovah."  A  -  < 
distioctioD  prevails  between  Hin*  (the  hitf-n  •■', 
Jehtmah  with  the  vowel-points  oif  JT'-'Mf,  ,^A 
DTyH.  «/rfAlm  i  tlxe  former  being  rcjn  .3  tf^i  m 
the  A /v.  by  "Got)'*  in  aniall  capiti^li  ^ .  ji  j-^. 
2,  &c.),  while  Eiohim  is  "God"  with  .n  in  1  al 
capital  only.  And,  generally,  when  tlit^  n  ini'^  •  n.t 
Deity  is  prioted  in  cnpitab,  it  iiidJcit'>  Ti  -.t  t-4 
corresponding  Hebrew  is  n!n*,  which  t-  is.dr.lttMil 
IxiUD  or  God  according  to  the  vowel-points  by 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difHcult,  on  acoount  al 
the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Ad<mai  ia  thl 
title  of  the  L>eity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  addnasal 
tx>  men.  Thnsc  have  been  noticed  by  the  Maaoritaiw 
who  distinguish  the  fbrmifr  in  their  liotea  aa  •*  holy,* 
and  the  latter  as  "  profiuie.*'  (i^ee  Gen.  zriii.  *\ 
XIX.  2,  IB;  and  compare  the  Maaontk  noleis  aa 
Gen.  XX.  13,  h.  xix.  4,)  fW.  A.  W.J 

LORD'S  DAY,  THE  CH  jrvpiair^  *H/aa^j 
4t  ilia  ffa^Bdroty).  It  has  been  tfut^itionod,  tlUHlgh 
not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  ia  Uke  mmth 


•  What  cui  bave  led  tbe  LXX.  to 
0**17  -  bfMp#,"  In  Pk  Uita.  I,  bv 
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Ihey  anpkiy  for  HSItD  in  the  ahovt  iwo 
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hi;  of  th«  phme  ^  Kv^uud^  'Hfi^pa,  which  ooeun 
\n\ot  pa«ng«  onlj  of  the  Holj  Scriptare,  Key.  i. 
10.  nod  Uf  in  our  English  versioD,  translated  **  th* 
Lord'^  Day."  The  gmeial  consent  both  of  Christian 
tfitii|uitT  and  of  modem  divines  has  referred  it  to 
the  weekly  fcitiral  of  oar  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
identified  'it  with  *<  the  first  daj  of  the  week,"  on 
which  He  nwe,  with  the  patristical  '*  eighth  ^j" 
or  **  day  which  is  both  the  tirst  and  the  eighth/  in 
fihct  with  the  j^  rov  'H\lov  'Hfi^po,"  *'  Sol  is  Dies," 
•r  **  Sunday,"  of  every  age  of  the  Church. 

But  the  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent 
duaeive  at  least  a  passing  notice.  1.  Some  have 
siifipoaed  St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage 
aU.ve  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that 
iiwtitution  is  enlled  in  Ltaiah  Iviii.  13,  by  the 
Almighty  Himself,  •'  My  holy  day."*  To  this  it 
is  rfpiied — If  St.  John  had  intended  to  specify  the 
sabbath  V  he  would  surely  have  used  that  word 
which  was  by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obso- 
^*cent,  at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  book  of  the 
Keveiotion.  And  it  is  added,  that  if  an  apostle 
h»i  set  the  example  of  confounding  the  seventh  and 
the  tint  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been 
gcrvuce  iwleci  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for 
the  lir*t  live  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
appnmch  to  such  confuaioD.  They  do  avoid  it — 
for  aa  l^fiaerif  is  never  used  by  them  for  the 
6nit  day,  lo  Kvfiu^  is  never  used  by  them  for 
the  seventh  day.  2.  Another  theory  is,  that  by 
-  the  Lord*s  Usy,"  St.  John  intended  *«  the  day  of 
iodmgcnt,"  to  which  a  huge  portion  of  the  book 
td  KcveUtions  may  be  conceived  to  refer.  Thus 
*•  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  "  (Jywi- 
aair  iv  wp^vftari  iv  rp  KupMuq^  *H/i4p^)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the 
datt'of  that  «*  grc^  and  terrible  day,"  just  as  St. 
Auil  represents  himself  as  caught  up  hcaily  into 
Parviise.  Now,  not  to  dispute  the  interpretation 
ef  the  piiiasge  fivm  which  the  illustration  is  drawn 
(J  Cor.  xii.  4\  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to 
have  put  out  of  sight  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  St.  John  had  mentioned 
th^  place  in  which  he  was  writing,  Patmos,  and  the 
caiM«  which  had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but 
lutuial  that  he  should  further  particularise  the 
ruTum^Linces  under  which  his  mysterious  work 
W4»  com|Mwcd,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which 
ti>?  Kevirlations  w«e  communicated  to  him,  and 
til*  employment,  spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  was 
ihm  eti^ra^i.  To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  ooetapho- 
rv::il  anid  the  literal  would  be  strangely  out  of  keep- 
UiZ.  And  though  it  be  conceded  that  the  day  of 
)..  ijTOtait  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  as 
'H  rov  Kvpiov  'H/icpo,  the  emplo\'ment  of  the  ad 
Kc:.rai  tiirm  constitutes  a  remarkable  diflferenoe, 
«ru>h  wus  ubserved  and  maiutiiined  ever  after- 
wt .-<i<>  There  ii  alvo  a  critical  objection  to  this 
Ji.tr]  pretaticn.*  Tliis  »ec(ind  theory  then,  which  is 
mu^uoitfi  by  the  name  uf  August! ,  must  be  abon- 
d»i>^l.  ;>.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  in- 
t#>i--i  by  the  '*Loi-d»  Day,"  that  on  which  the 
\Mri\  iTsuiTKtion  was  tmnually  celebrated    or,  as 

:  » 
>  ^  'HtLMpm.  rov  Kvpibv  occurs  In  1  Cor.  L  8,  snl 
1  rib-w.  iL  3.  with  tlM!  vronli  iiftrnw  *Ii^v«v  Xpurrov 
Aitarto-^ ;  lu  1  Cor.  v.  6,  and  2  Cur.  L  14.  with  the  word 
t9»9«  «^l7  Attach*^ ;  and  In  I  Th(w.  v.  2.snd  2  Pift  IIL  10. 
VI  i}.  lOf  atxii*  rov  ui&IttKd.  In  one  pbw*^  wheie  NUh 
ibr  4mj  of  jodirmefit,  ami,  as  a  foreshadowing  of  It,  the 
laj  ef  veii0caotje  B|Mi  Jenaaltfrn.  seem  to  Iip  altaiilvt!  Ic 
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we  now  terra  it,  Eastei^y.  On  this  It  need  only 
be  observed,  that  though  it  was  never  qnesticned 
that  the  tceekly  celebration  of  that  event  shouM 
take  pUce  oa  the  first  day  of  the  h^omadal  cycles 
it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day  in  the 
annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two  sdiools 
at  least  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably  after 
the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  he 
would  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  waa 
far  from  generally  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  to  be 
added  that  no  patristical  authority  can  be  quoted, 
either  for  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  this 
opinion,  or  for  the  employment  of  ^  Kvpuuc^  Hfidpa 
to  denote  Easter-day. 

All  other  conjectures  upw  this  point  may  be 
permitted  to  confute  themselves ;  but  the  following 
cavil  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture 
the  fint  day  of  the  week  is  enlled  ^  fi(a  vafifid- 
r«y,  in  post-Scri{^ral  writera  it  is  called  ^  Ku- 
puueii  *Hfi4pa  as  well ;  thertfore,  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  apostle ;  or  in 
othor  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The  logic 
of  this  argument  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
boldness.  It  says,  in  effect,  because  post-Scriptural 
writera  have  these  two  designations  for  the  fii'st 
day  of  the  week ;  therefore ^  Scriptural  writers  must 
be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It  were  surely  mxart 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  by  post- 
Scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so  pre-eminently 
Christian  as  ^  Kvpuuc^  *Hiiipa  to  denote  the  tint 
day  of  the  wedc,  and  a  day  so  especially  marked, 
can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  apostle's 
use  of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

Supposing  then  that  ii  ILvpuuAi  'HfjJpa  of  St. 
John  is  the  Lord's  Day, — What  do  we  gather  from 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  writera  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine?  What  change,  if  *ny,  was  brought 
upon  it  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor, 
whom  some  have  declared  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginator? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it.  But 
that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired apostles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  pre- 
cepts, marked  the  firat  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
for  meeting  together  to  break  biesd,  for  communi- 
cating and  receiving  instiiiction,  for  laying  up  ofl'er- 
ings  in  stoie  for  charitable  purposes,  for  occupation 
in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The  firat  day  of  the 
week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  Kesurrectinu,  and  therefore,  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes 
by  those  who  **  preached  Jesus  and  the  Kesur^ 
rection." 

The  Loni  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  {rf 
/ii^  <rafi$drwif),  and  ap{)eare(l,  on  the  very  day  of 
His  risiu);,  to  His  followers  on  five  distinct  xco- 
sions — to  ^Inry  Mn^iuloiic,  to  the  other  women,  to 
the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St. 
Peter  separately,  to  ten  Apostles  collected  tog«*ther. 
A  tier  eight  days  (/u«0^  rififpas  oktw),  that  if..  ao> 
cording  to  ttie  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  first  lay 


the  liord  hlmsolf  says,  ourwf  Svrat,  tccu  j>  vibe  rov  w- 
$pmitnn>  iv  r^  ^ficpf  avrov,  Luke  xviL  24. 

^  'E-ytM>^i}K  would  necesbarlly  hnve  to  be  constmcted 
wUh  iv  -hnip^,  **  1  was  iL  tlie  day  of  Judgment,  ».  e.  I  was 
pawilug  the  day  of  Judgment  splrltoailly."  Now  yCyttr^ai 
iv  i9M<P9  ^  never  u&til  for  diem  afftre.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  thf  coiuinictlon  of  iyxrofinv  with  <v  aropuin  Ii 
Justined  bj  a  parallel  passage  in  Kev.  Iv.  S,  vol  cvMMf 
cyrpouni'  tV  vvvi/uari. 
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fTllM  mat  week,  He  uppared  to  the  deroit  He 
loai  aot  waan  to  have  iippeared  in  the  interval — it 
■uj  be  to  reiiider  that  daj  enpeciiillf  notioMible  by  the 
ft|)Otll«>,  or*  it  may  b«  for  other  muoiiB.  But,  how- 
ever thii  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
irhich  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
lm»  BntmhalJ*  Di»o.  of  tJis  Silhb<^th  and  Ltmi's 
Doiff  in  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  51.  Oxford  edition)* 
**  the  J  were  alt  with  one  accord  in  one  place,"' 
hiul  spiritua]  gifts  confeired  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  be^  to  communicate  those  giUs, 
Ml  nQcompaoimentA  of  instruction,  to  others.  At 
Troan  (Ada  m.  7),  many  years  after  the  occun'tuce 
■i  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  »*- 
Kiuna  amneLluQg  like  a  settled  form,  St,  Luke  reeordu 
the  following  drcumfltances.  St.  Paul  and  hi$ 
oompanf Qoa  anired  there,  and  **  abode  seren  dayi^, 
and  upon  the  fint  day  of  the  week  when  the  (li»- 
ciptei  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  pronchal 
unto  them."  In  I  Cor.  xvi,  1,  2,  that  sitne  St. 
Paul  writes  thus;  **  Now  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  mintfi,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
ta  Gaktia^  even  m  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  let  eveiy  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospei«l  him,  that  there  be  no  gar 
therioga  when  1  oomo."  In  Heh.  x.  25,  the  cor- 
reBpObdenta  of  the  writer  ore  desired  '*  not  to  foi^sake 
the  aasembling  of  themjelres  togetlier,  as  the  mtuuier 
of  some  i&,  but  to  exhort  one  another,"  an  iuJmH> 
tion  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  regukr  day  for 
iuch  Maembling  existed,  and  wom  well  known  ;  for 
otherwJae  do  rebuke  would  li**.  And  bwtly,  In  the 
passage  given  above,  St.  Jnhn  dewribee  Mnuelf  as 
beinp  in  the  Spirit  "on  the  Lord's  Day.** 

Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  eren  all  to- 
gfthert  these  pad^agee  seem  eairocly  adequate  to 
prove  that  the  dedicsation  of  the  lirst  day  of  the 
week  to  the  purposes  abore  mentioned  was  a  matter 
of  apoc^lic  inatitutiou,  or  even  of  apostolic  prtic* 
tioe.  But,  it  may  be  obaerred,  that  it  is  at  any 
rate  lUD  extr&ordtoary  coiodideitce,  that  almost  im< 
inediately  we  emerge  from  Scripture,  we  find  the 
nuM  day  meutionei:!  in  a  similar  maimer,  and  di- 
rectly asaociated  with  the  Lord's  Resurrection  ;  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  we  never  ftnd  its 
dedication  questloiied  or  argued  about^  but  accepted 
aa  something  equally  npoetoUc  with  Confirmation, 
with  Infani  Baptiuni,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least 
spoken  of  in  the  lame  way.  And  sa  to  direct  sup- 
port from  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  notlceabte  that  those 
other  ordinauottN  which  are  uatinlly  considered  Scrips 
toril,  and  in  support  of  which  iScripture  is  usually 
sited,  are  dependent,  so  &r  as  mere  quotation  is 
lonoerned*  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  Ltay  is. 
Blating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  the  LoitI's  Day 
has  at  least  "  probable  insinuations  in  Scripture,'*^ 
•nd  so  is  auperior  to  any  otlier  holy  day,  whether 
of  hebdomad^  oelebmticKi,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  CruciHxioii,  or  of  Anoiud  celebration,  as  Kaster- 
dny  in  memory  of  the  Uesurrectitiii  it*elf.  These 
other  diays  may  be,  and  are,  detenaible  on  oilier 
grounds ;  but  they  do  not  possess  anything  like  a 
Scdptunl  authority  for  their  obeerrance.  And  if 
we  wn  indioed  still  to  press  for  more  pertinent 
Seriptaral  pnef,  and  more  fire^neat  mcnIioQ  of  the 
nweHuttoo,  for  Bfidi  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in  the 
vritiagB  of  the  apostles,  we  must  recollect  how 
little  is  SBid  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
how  Yiat  a  diderence  is  nAtnmlly  to  be  expecte^i  to 
ftift  bttweoi  a  sketch  of  the  roanuers  and  hnbits 


i  TUs  pbns*  is  tspluyed  by  Bishop  Sandefwin. 
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of  their  age,  which  the  authors  of  the  Holy  ScHptSTM 
did  not  write,  and  hints  as  to  life  sad  cnodueu  nl 
regulfttioa  of  known  practicei,  which  ihefdtdmnu 

2.  On  quitting  the  canooical  wtittn^  ere  Cufi 
ncitumlly  to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  d«>es  not,  bov- 
ever,  directly  motion  "  the  I-otu  s  [>By,"  but  in  1 
Cor.  i,  40,  he  says,  wdvrvt  rd^ti  «wcij>  l^iKofuf, 
and  he  sj^^ksoi  vpttTfifvoi  ircupol  iroJ  ^Mu,at  whidi 
the  Clirutian  vpoo-^opol  nal  \crroupylai  siMoid  bt 
made. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St  John  {ad  Moffik,  tm 
9),  contratls  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  as  m 
eirmplificfttioti  of  the  cootrssi,  opposes  fofi^mi^ 
C^ir  to  living  according  to  the  Lord's  life  (««rl 
ri}v  Kvpiiut))p  Zm^v  £«rrff). 

The  Ivpistle  aMTihbd  to  St.  Bitmsbas,  whidli« 
though  certAinly  not  writi^i  by  that  apostle,  wss 
in  e^'stenoe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2iid  centnry, 
has  (c.  15)  the  following  wojvb,  "'  We  celebote  like 
eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  too  Je»ui  reae  &«■ 
thedrad.  • 

A  i^i^ti  doeutnent  now  oomee  into  view*  It  Is 
the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Tntjan,  wril 
while  he  presided  over  Pontu^  and  Bitbynk. 
Christiaos  (says  he),  afHtm  the  whole  ot'tWr 
or  error  to  be,  that  they  wa-e  »ocuiiU>me<l  to  meet 
gether  on  a  staled  day  lsi*ito  dieu  befoie  it  wa» 
and  to  ^Bg  hymns  to  Christ  aa  a  God,  and  to 
themselree  by  a  Sacratrymtian,  not  for  any  widtel 
purpose,  but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or  adiil* 
tery ;  never  to  bi  eak  their  word,  or  to  reftise,  when 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  any  trust;  after  which  tl 
was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  to  assemble  spun 
to  take  a  men],  but  a  genend  one,  and  wrti^nit 
guilty  purpose." 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  MartyTf 
who  Hoiiri&hed  A.T>.  140,  stands  next  oo  the  1^ 
He  writes  thus:  **0n  the  day  odled  Sunday  i\ 
ToS  ^A,fov  KvYOiA.iw^  If^ipf),  is  an  assembly W 
who  live  either  in  the  cities  or  in  tlie  numl 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  «iid  the  wtiliiigp 
the  prophets  are  rend."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
scribe  the  particulaiv  of  the  i-eUgfous  acts  which  ate 
entered  upon  at  this  aswinbly.  They  omsisi  «! 
prayer,  of  the  odebratiou  of  the  Holy  Etidurist,  Sijtf 
ofeoiJ^ctioQ  of  alms.  He  aftennutia  aas^gne  the  rs- 
soos  which  Chrtstiaiis  had  for  meeting  en  Siuiday, 
These  are,  **  because  it  is  the  Fini  Say,  on  whik 
God  d^)elled  the  darkneai  (t^  rir^et)  and  Ite 
original  state  of  things  (rri¥  f^Kifw),  and  fbrmed  tlM 
worlds  snd  because  Jesus  Christ  our  SaviMfftait 
from  the  dead  upon  it**  (Apol.  /Vvn.).  la  as- 
other  work  (Dial.  c.  TryphJ),  he  ■MkcicircuB^ 
cjsjoo  furnish  a  type  of  Sundny.^  *'  The  ceennBaiBd 
to  drfumdse  intants  on  the  eighth  d^ay  was  a  tr^ 
of  the  true  circumdidon  by  which  we  are 
cised  from  error  and  wickedness  through  <Mir 
Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  fit>m  the  dead  on  th» 
dsy  of  the  week  (rp  tit§  ffa0^rmw)  ;  therefore 
remains  tlie  chief  and  lirst  of  days."  As  for 
^ttTf^fiK,  he  uses  that  with  eiciosive 
the  JewiAh  law.  He  carefully  distingnishet  Sat«7- 
day  [ij  itpovuc^)^  the  day  afler  which  orur  Lor9 
was  crocitied,  from  Sunday  (^  ^rr4  r^*  hporut^ 
frif  iffTiif  ^  TOW  'HXfov  ^^^pa),  upon  which  He 
nose  from  the  dead.  {U  any  surpri*e  b  fell  81 
JiiEtiti's  employment  of  the  heathen  deijguatiei« 
for  the  seventh  and  first  days  of  the  week,  it  mi 
be  accounted  for  thus«     Before  the  deoth  of  1 


are  circom^j 
^h  <Mir  Loi^^l 
on  th«  ^<^^H 
therefore  i^^l 
^fi»r#i^H 
ivereoee  M^^l 
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,  A.D.  138,  the  hebdomadal  dirisioD  (which  | 

DioB  Chhiu,  writing  in  the  3rd  centurf ,  derives,  I 
leprther  with  iu  Domenclatore,  from  Kgjpt),  had 
m  BHttcn  of  ooromon  life,  almost  oniTermllj  su- 
pemded  in  Grccoe,  and  eren  in  Italy,  the  national 
di^iijons  of  the  lunar  month.  Justin  Martyr, 
writiBg  to  and  for  heathen,  as  well  as  to  and  for 
Jew».  employs  it,  therefore,  with  a  certainty  of 
being  nndentood.) 

Tne  strange  heretic,  Bardesunes,  who  however 
diHightcd  to  coorider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has 
the  tollowing  words  in  his  book  on  **  Fate,"  or  on 
**  the  Laws  of  the  Countries,"  which  he  addressed  to 
the  tlmperpr  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus:  "  What  then 
shall  we  say  respecting  the  new  race  of  ourselves 
who  ire  Christians,  wbotti  in  every  country  and  in 
every  region  the  Messiah  established  at  His  coming ; 
lor,  'lo !  wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  called  by  the 
one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Christians ;  and  upon  one 
day,  which  is  the  fint  of  the  week,  we  assemble 
ounelves  together,  and  on  the  appointed  days  we 
afaktmin  from  food  "  (Cureton's  Thnulation), 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list, 
hut  they  are  important  from  their  casual  and  un- 
studied character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
A.D.  I7it,  in  a  letter  to  the  ChurJi  of  Rome,  a  frag- 
ment of  whidi  u  prftierved  by  EuMbius,  says,  r^w 
9^itupmf  •hf  ffvpuud^r  kyicof  iifiipop  Zirrydyofiw, 
ir  f  kviyvmiuv  ifMW  T^r  hrurroX'fiy.  And  Me- 
lito,  bi»hop  of  iSardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated 
lo  have  composed,  among  other  worics,  a  treatise  on 
the  Lord's  l%y  (6  wtfi  riis  Kvpuuc^f  A^r). 

The  next  writer  who  may  be  quoted  is  Irenaeua, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  a.d.  178.  He  asserts  that  the 
Nibl«th  is  abolished ;  but  his  evidence  to  the  ex- 
ifttdxe  of  the  LoitI's  Uay  is  clear  and  distinct.  It 
is  lipoken  of  in  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  Frag- 
neoU  -see  Beaven's  Irenaew,  p.  202).  But  a 
reconi  in  Kuseb.  (v.  23,  2)  of  the  part  which  he 
tnok  in  the  Quarta-Deciman  controversy,  shows  that 
m  hid  time  it  was  nn  institution  beyond  dispute. 
Tb«  puint  in  question  was  this:  Should  lilaster  be 
cri*^:  hIihI  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  I'assover, 
«Q  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  happen  to 
tilt,  with  the  Churdies  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mf><ipotamia;  or  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the  rest 
•t'  thr  Christian  world?  The  Churches  of  Gaul, 
thfn  under  the  superintendence  of  Ireiioeus,  agreed 
upon  a  >ynodical  eplftle  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  which  OLtrurred  words  somewhat  to  this  ellect, 
*'  Th«  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  may  not 
W  <«lrbnited  on  any  other  day  than  the  lord's  Day, 
and  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  breaking  off 
•t  the  fkfchal  Fast."'  This  confirms  what  was 
uhi  above,  that  while,  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
L'Ld  cfaturr,  tnulition  varied  as  to  the  ycivrly  cele- 
bratum  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  the  tctekly  oelebra- 
t  on  of  it  was  one  upon  which  no  diven»kty  existed, 
or  «  M>  even  hinted  at. 

Clrsnent  ni  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  comes  next. 
Cme  does  net  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a 
writrr  of  SO  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some 
"hmri  quite  to  our  purpose.  In  his  Strom,  (iv.  §3), 
.■•  «p«akA  of  T^tf  iipx^y^'^'^  iiyiiptuf,  r^v  r^  6yri 

#vrir  yi9%9w^  k.t.X.,  words  which  Bishop  Kaye 
'  "Oc  «» imT  hf  «AA9  wst)  Tf«  Kvpuuriit  ^^Hpf  t4  df* 

•M  •*•>«  cr  TWfry  |Mn|  fw  c«r4  t^  «<^«  in|(rrtiMK 
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faitcrprets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day  iX  tht 
Law,  witA  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  And,  aa 
the  same  leaiiied  prelate  obsei-ves,  **  When  Clement 
says  that  the  gnostic,  or  transcendental  CSuistian, 
does  not  pray  in  any  iixed  place,  or  on  any  stated 
days,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Christians  in  general  did  meet  to- 
gether in  Hxed  places  and  at  appointnl  times  for  the 
pui-poses  of  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to  mei'e 
inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  well-known  and  cus- 
tomary festival,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name.f 

Tertullian,  whose  date  is  assignable  to  the  dost 
of  the  2nd  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Moutanism,  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  foots. 
He  terms  the  first  day  of  the  week  sometimei 
Sunday  (Dies  Solis),  sometimes  Dies  Dominicus. 
He  spc«ks  of  it  as  a  day  of  joy  (Diem  Solis  laetitiae 
indulgemus,  Apcl,  c.  16),  and  asserts  that  it  is 
wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pra^  kneding  during 
its  continuance  (Die  Dominico  jejuni um  nefas  du- 
dmus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,  Jh  Cor.  c.  3). 
'*  Even  business  is  to  be  put  off,  lest  we  give  place 
to  the  devil"  (Differentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  quern 
Diabolo  locum  demus,  De  Oral,  c  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord's  Day  had  its  su- 
periority to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  having 
been  given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was  with* 
held  on  the  Sabbatli.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
perfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day. 

Minudus  Fdix,  a.d.  210,  makes  the  heathen 
interiocutor,  in  his  dialogue  oUlcd  Octavius,  assert 
that  the  Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  **  on 
a  solenm  day  "  (solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter, 
A.D.  253,  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  lay  preligure  the  newness  of  life  of  the 
Christian,  to  which  Christ's  resurrection  introduces 
him,  and  point  to  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  at  once 
the  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian,  circ  A.D.  270,  mentions  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Victorinus,  A.D.  290,  contrasts  it,  in  a  vei^ 
remarkable  passage,  with  the  Pai-asceve  and  the 
Sabbath ; 

And  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  300,  says 
of  it,  *•  We  keep  the  Loi-d's  Day  as  a  day  of  joy, 
because  of  Him  who  rose  thereon."^ 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  two  centuries  afler  the  death  of  St. 
John  are  as  follows.  The  Lord's  Day  (a  name 
which  has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is 
counected  more  explicitly  with  our  Lords  resur- 
rection than  before)  existed  during  these  two  cen- 
turies as  a  pai-t  and  parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of 
Scrijrtural  Christianity.  It  was  never  defended,  for 
it  was  never  impugned,  or  at  least  only  impugned 
as  other  things  received  from  the  apostles  were. 
It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but 
carefully  dibtinpiishe*!  from  it,  (though  we  have 
not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  wiw  not  an  institution 
of  severe  Subbntical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy 
(xa^Auxrt/n?)  and  cheerfulness  (c^po<rvn9),  rather 
encouraging  than  forbidding  relaxation.    Religiously 


Kvpiov  avaoTuriK  dofa^wy,  (.sYrom.  v.). 

T*r  awurraiTtt  iv  awrj.  iv  i  ovW  y»v»Ta  KAuctr  wmn' 
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'^jfardtdf  it  was  a  day  of  wIcidd  meciing  far  the 
Holy  EudiAiift,  for  imrted  pmyer,  for  tnsti-actioti , 
Gor  almspvitig ;  and  thouj^h,  being  an  institution 
under  tlie  bw  of  libeiiy,  work  dot^  not  appear  to 
baro  Ixeeu  formully  interdicted,  or  rest  formftUy 
«ujoined,  TertuJlian  jeetm  to  indicate  thiit  the  cha- 
tfncter  of  the  day  wm  opposed  to  worldly  buBioeas. 
Finally,  whatever  afuUogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
lMtw«ea  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  iwbbAth,  in  no 
pMsage  that  hoj  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth 
CommandDaent  appetded  to  as  the  ^i)aj)d  of  the 
obligatuni  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  Ecclesiastical 
wtiters  reiterate  again  and  again,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  tiie  words,  **  Let  do  Bum  therefore  judge  you  in 
respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  tnooti,  or  of 
the  aabbath  days''  {M-ftnsdfuif  Kfnv4rtt  ^y  ft^ipti 
^fn^it  If  ¥avfXTifflai,  fl  g^a$$dr^v,  CoU  ii.  16). 
Nor,Qgain«  u  it  referred  to  any  Sabbatical  fomulatioa 
Anterior  to  the  pi-omulgation  of  the  Mo&aic  eoonotny , 
On  the  cinitmiy,  tljose  before  Uie  Mosaic  era  are 
roiif^tiiutiy  ujcsuuied  to  bare  hud  neither  knowled^ 
nor  obMrviuice  of  the  .Sabbath.  And  as  little  is  it 
imywherc  iwsiseiteiJ  that  the  Lard's  Ikij  is  merely  an 
eotilcsiadtical  int^titution,  d<fpcadcnt  on  the  post- 
ajKiuitohc  Chui-ch  for  it*  origin,  and  by  consequeiice 
vitpable  of  beiuji;  done  away^  shouJd  a  time  erer 
amve  when  it  appears  to  be  oo  longer  needed^ 

Our  dedgn  does  no!  necefoarily  lead  ua  to  do 
more  than  state  iacb ;  but  if  the  &cta  be  allowed 
to  ^podc  for  thein*elva,  tliey  indicate  that  the 
Loiu  s  Day  is  a  purely  Ctirkittan  iii»titutian,  sanc- 
tioned by  apostolic  practio?,  mentioned  in  apostolic 
writings,  and  «o  poesesfled  of  whatever  divine  nn- 
tbority  all  apoatolic  ordinances  and  doctrine?  (which 
were  not  obviously  tempoiary^  or  wej'«  not  abro- 
gated by  the  apoalJca  themselvef)  cam  be  supposed 
to  poauas. 

3.  But  on  wha(«v«r  grounds  **th«  Lord'f  Day*' 
may  be  supposed  to  rost,  it  is  a  great  and  indi»- 
piitable  &ct  that  (bar  yean  before  tlie  0«<*iimcuical 
Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  reoogniii<ed  by  ronstan- 
tine  in  hb  oolebrated  edict,  as  *'  the  venerabie  Day 
of  the  Sun."  The  tenna  of  the  document  ara 
these: — 

*  Imperalar  OomkmHmtB  Jiy.  BOpidia, 
*"  Omnes  Judic(>s  urbanieqo*  ptebet  ft  oDnoUrum  Brtlnm 
oflkU  vcnerabiU  Die  Sells  qoWimuiL  Rnrl  tamia  positl 
agronun  oaUnTae  UbiT^  Iteenterqne  Inaenrlint.,  qnuidam 
fin^aenter  evcnU  ut  wm  apttns  alto  die  frnmeota  salds 
sut  vliteAe  scroHUmi  niAtHleatur«  ni^  «>oc««{iinQ  momentl 
|K<r«ai  cnnuDodtu&  coele«ti  provlsiune  conceiaa." — DaL 
Aim.  Mart  Cri*po  II.  ei  CmatAntino  IJ,  Con. 

Som«  have  endeovoured  to  ejcphiin  away  this 
document  by  alleging — 1st,  that  *' Solia  Die*"  is 
nji  Mtf  Christian  ujune  of  ihe  I^^rd's  iHny,  and  that 
ConstAutine  did  not  ibertfibrr  intend  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a  Chnstiiui  institution. 

2iid.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Coiistantine  had 
pmfesicMKl  liimself  U»  be  especially  under  tl>e  guajiljort- 
ship  of  the  fiun,  find  that,  at  the  veiy  b^it,  he  in- 
teudivl  to  nvskki*  a  rclipous  compi-oniiso  between 
itui-worshipj:jGr&,  properly  iso  called,  and  the  wor- 


M<aTU)iiAffty,  «ui  Hji'  irpib  t%  iftUfi.if%,  trDMO<NTi9<rr  ^ura- 

rrfy  RVpKuifif,  IK  ip  tavnp  rou  XfHOTOv  avn^rdLiTOC  iit 

Ecd.  HiiL  L  c.  8),    Unt  on  tkls  passage  Snicei  olwervfs 
rarr  trul^,  *'  Nan  fUdt  a  CoustaoUnoappcllataio  jtviM^i^, 
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shippers  of  tht  **  Sim  of  liitjhteuuatiflH.**  i  «. 
Uhrtfitians. 

3idly.   That  Constantinc*s  edict  w«s  frut^y  • 
kiiJfndanal  one.  and  intended  tx»  reduce  ihe  uunili*'! 
of  public  holic  *ys,  "  Dies  Ncfasti,"  or  •♦  Ferastfi,'^ 
wliich  had,  &o  king  ago  as  the  dAte  of  tii«  ^*  ActioMi 
Verrinae,"  become  a  seriotiN    "  '    lo  «bi 

transaction  of  busiaeis.     And  i  >  to  bi 

eH'eeted  by  choosing  a  day  wlu...,   ......   it  vook 

be  accepted  by  the  ra^nism  then  m  tashiou,  wiooM 
of  couj-se  be  agi-eeable  to  the  Christians. 

4thly.  That  C-onfrtsmtine  then  instituted  Sundi^ 
for  the  first  time  as  a  relitrious  day  for  Chriiitiaafc. 

The  fourth  of  these  staiemeuts  is  absolutely  t^ 
futed,  both  by  the  quotations  made  above  frtm 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  aad  ty 
the  terms  of  the  edict  itaelf.  II  b  evident  (iisi 
Coustantine,  accepting  09  facta  th«  existence  of  i^tt 
**  Soils  I)ie»/'  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  son 
ODO  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make  tJMt 
reverence  practically  univer&al.  it  ii  **  TBDerakatii" 
tiliviit{\\  And  (t  is  probable  tliat  this  most  mtunl 
intei-pi^tiition  would  never  have  been  diattuiiedvlMl 
not  Soscomen  asserti.'ii,  without  tnarmut  from  aikm 
the  Justinian  or  the  Iheoda^ian  Code,  tliat  C^ 
stantine  did  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  what  Chf 
codes  assert  he  did  for  the  tirst.« 

The  three  other  £tatenien(«  ootiaem  tKamstlwf 
rather  with  what  Constantine  meami  Ikui  mHk 
what  he  did.  But  with  such  coufidefalioiis  m 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  may  hftve  puiH» 
pfk^y  selected  an  ainbigTiou5  appdlatioci.  He  msy 
have  been  only  half  a  Cbristiao,  WBrering  botpoii 
allegiance  to  Chriat  and  atjei^iaiioe  to  lllAraa,  Bt 
may  hftve  afieoted  a  relisrionii  synerftkm.  He  my 
have  wiibed  hit  people  i  3  adopt  sudi  syncretiaft. 
He  may  have  fennd  to  onTend  the  Pagans.  He  vay 
have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  hit  inwanl  Isd* 
ings  to  Cbristianity.  He  may  Imre  ccmsidered  tLiC 
community  of  religitms  days  might  lead  bye  and  li^ 
to  oommuDity  of  rejigioui  thought  aod  IbilJHt 
And  he  may  have  hsd  in  view  the  rectifioiiioB « 
the  kalendar.  But  ail  this  is  nothing  to  tlie  pm^ 
pose.  It  is  a  fbct,  tkU  in  the  year  AM.  321,  in  a 
public  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Chngtiam  m 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  hooovr  upoB  A 
day  already  honoured  by  tlw  former— judidoody 
calling  it  by  a  naziis  which  Chhstians  had  leof 
employed  without  scruple,  and  to  which,  a«  it  mm 
in  ordiiiary  use,  the  Pagans  could  scarcdy  iA^ntfL 
What  lie  did  for  it  was  to  inaiat  that  world}j 
busiuess,  whether  by  the  fiinctionariea  otf  the  bv 
or  by  private  oitiaen.^,  should  be  intermittiad  daxiffg 
its  contiiiuanoe.  An  exception  iiideod  was  madf 
in  favour  of  tlie  rural  districts,  avowedly  from  da 
necessity  of  the  case,  covertly  perhaps  to  prevml 
thoeu!  districts,  where  Paganism  (aa  the  -word  Pspo 
would  intimate)  atill  prevailed  extcnsiv^lT,  &«ii 
feeling  aggiieired  by  a  .fudderj  and  staingent'diaiiftk 
It  need  only  h«  added  here,  that  tht  nwliDes  «tth 
which  Christians  acipiieM^ed  in  the  IntenfictiMk  «if 
buainws  on  the  Lord's  l»ay  allbrds  no  small  fr^ 
sumption  that  they  had  long  considered   it  to  be « 


iied*>aB  ante  sic  vocatamferiatiuji«wed««Tlt."    X^m 

Is  a  panage  also  in  Kuecbjus  (Til.  ctmM,  Iv.  ]i,t  «klA 

appears  to  oeisert  tbr  smne  thltinr  of  Sfttuiday.    It  Is^  ^^m 

ever,  atimif'fdLly  cormpi.  and  aui  scaroetybs  I 

all  excjept  by  ibe  emplojnit^t  of  an  < 

If  we  do  tbiiB  tainrnJ  it,  it  wlU  t|».-«ik  of  Friday,  m  t 

does,  and  tint  of  SatunUy ;  aojJl.  vrhai  ts  more  10  ««r  pg^ 

poiw,  to  whidiovi^r  of  Uumu  d&v^  It  iktM  roler,  wballs  ^H 

Inltooitecraliig'KKv^aMjnf  wiu  CsliiuKkTJSiikxT'src:.tfi&. 
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i$j  cf  test,  and  tint,  lo  fiu*  m  circamitaiiM*  ad- 
Bitud,  thty  had  made  it  w  long  before. 

Were  anj  other  taetiisoDj  wanting  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Sandaj  ae  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at 
Ihis  p«fiod,  it  might  be  supplied  hj  the  Council  of 
KioMa,  X.C  325.  The  Fathen  there  and  then  as- 
■BbWI  make  do  doabt  of  the  obligation  of  that 
day— do  not  ordain  it— do  not  defend  it.  They 
msume  it  aa  an  easting  ftct,  and  only  notice  it 
iacidcntaUj  in  order  to  ngnkte  an  indifierent  mat- 
ter, the  poetnre  of  Christiau  worshippers  upon  it.^ 

Ridttrd  Baiter  has  well  summed  up  the  history 
if  the  Lord's  Day  at  this  point,  and  his  words  may 
Bit  nnaptly  be  inserted  here  >-*«  That  the  first 
CiuiBtian  eaiperor,  finding  all  Christians  unanimous 
k  the  pussession  of  the  day,  should  make  a  law 
fas  our  kings  do)  fin*  the  due  obsenring  of  it,  and 
that  the  first  Christian  council  should  establish 
■ailbrmity  in  the  rery  gesture  of  worship  on  that 
day,  az«  strong  confirmations  of  the  matter  of  &ct, 
that  the  chunches  unanimously  agreed  in  the  holy 
use  of  It  as  a  $eparated  dajf  even  from  and  in  the 
Ap^yu*  days"  (Richard  Baxter,  On  tha  Divine 
AfyuwumnU  of  the  Lonfa  Day,  p.  41.  1671). 

Here  we  conclude  our  inquiry.  If  patristical  or 
forksriastkaal  ground  has  been  touched  upon,  it  has 
bMFi  only  so  far  as  appeared  nec^sary  for  the 
el  Ka-lation  of  the  itoipture  phrase,  ^  Kvpuuc^ 
1l^c>iu  What  becnme  of  the  Sabbath  aOer  Chi  is- 
tcviitT  was  liuHy  planted;  what  Christ  said  of  it 
in  the  iKMpehi,  aiid  how  His  words  aie  to  be  inter- 
prfted:  what  the  apostles  said  of  that  day,  and 
ksw  they  treated  it ;  what  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writczv  held  respecting  it;  and  in  what  sense 
''There  rvnaineth  a  Kihbatiimm  {vafiBorivfibs, 
A.V.  •«r«t")  to  the  people  of  God"  (Heb. 
it.  9):  these  are  questions  which  M  rather 
Mder  the  heed  of  Sabbath  than  under  that 
if  **  Lonl's  Dsy."  And  as  no  debate  arose  in  apoa- 
tolic  or  in  primitire  times  respecting  the  relation, 
by  ifeicent,  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the  Mosaic  Sabbath, 
ir  to  any  Sabbatical  institution  of  assumed  higher 
aiitiquity,  none  need  be  raised  here.     [See  Sau- 

BATB.] 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  including 
lis  ''origin,  history,  and  present  obligation,"  is 
traated  of  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  Bamp- 
loB  Lecture  for  1860.  [J.  A.  H.J 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (Kv|Naic^ir  ithrwow:  Coena 
Domtmiot).  The  words  which  thus  describe  the 
great  eentnl  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
lliardi  occur  but  in  one  single  passage  of 
tht  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  zi.  20).*  Of  the  fact  which 
kift  under  the  name  we  have  several  notices, 
sad  from  these,  incidental  and  fragmentary  as  they 
ve,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  |Mcture. 
To  examine  these  notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life 

*  'ZwftAf  nm  •tour  ir  rji  Kvpuuqf  y6¥v  nXiyovnt  koX 
4r   rale   rf^   lltlrr^K90T^t  ^||i^p<u«.  vwip  tov  trdrra.  iv 

*  M^iidcMutas  (DoMm.  on  MaJU.  zzri.  26)  is  bold  enough 
!•  oray  thai  the  •*  LonTi  Sapper"  of  1  Cor.  zL  30  is  the 
SHV  H  tbn  •*  EocharlAtla"  of  the  later  Church,  and  kien-  | 
WkM  n  •!  h  the  DKid  UmU  fullowfd.  The  phraseoloRy  to  j 
mtMh  ve  are  airOMtotued  is  to  him  only  an  nuunple  of  . 
ttr  *  rtdlcnta  CalvtnUtanmi  et  Lntheranorum  Imcttia,"  I 
tBtt'vaUBfr  '«>  'Jif  rMeiTed  langnagf  of  the  Church.  The  : 
hmm  ^«KtL<  of  btresT.  however,  is  In  thb  Instance  at  i 
vwiiMv  wA  oiily  with  the  ojownsus  of  the  dUef  fathers  ; 
flC  the  aadrat  Chorch  (oompi  Suloer.  Tha.  a  t.  Ulwo¥\  \ 
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of  the  Christian  society  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  so  to  learn  what  "the  Supper  ol 
the  Lord  "  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article.  It  would  be  foreifi;n  to  its  purpose  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  stately  hturgiei  which  grew  up 
out  of  it  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  except  so  mr 
as  they  supply  or  suggest  evidence  as  to  the  customs 
of  the  earlior  period,  or  to  touch  upon  the  many 
oontroTersies  which  then,  or  at  a  later  age^  haY« 
clustered  round  the  original  institution. 

I.  The  starting  point  of  this  inquiry  is  found  hi 
the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesius  and  His  dis- 
ciples met  together  to  eat  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi. 
19;  Mark  ziv.  16;  Luke  xxii.  13).  The  manner 
in  which  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jewi 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The 
mujtituues  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  met,  as  they 
could  fiud  accommo<lation,  family  by  family,  or  in 
groups  of  friends,  with  one  of  their  number  as  the 
celebrant,  or  "  pi-oclaimer  "  of  tlie  Ifeast.  Thecero- 
mouies  of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  followuig  order 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service t  xiii. ;  Meyer,  Comm.  in 
Matt.  xxA-i.  20).  (I)  The  members  of  the  company 
that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
and  reclined  on  couchiw,  this  jKWiition  being  now  as 
much  a  matter  of  rule  as  standing  had  been  originally 
(corap.  Matt.  xxW.  20,  kvsKftro ;  Luke  xxii.  14 ; 
and  John  xiii.  2H,  25).  The  head  of  the  house- 
holdj  or  celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing 
"  for  the  day  and  for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a 
cup,  of  wliich  he  and  the  others  then  drank.  The 
wine  was,  according  to  Habbinlc  traditions,  to  bo 
mixed  with  water ;  not  for  any  mysterious  reason, 
but  because  thai  was  regarded  as  the  best  way  ojf 
using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2  Mace.  xv.  39). 
(2)  All  who  were  present  then  washed  their  hands ; 
this  also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  Iamb,  un- 
leavened bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish  known 
as  Charoseth  (np^in),  a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs, 
raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to  commemorate 
the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Buxtorff, 
Lex.  Rabb.  831).  (4)  The  celebrant  first,  and 
then  the  others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs 
into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes 
were  then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again 
brought.  Then  followed  an  interval  which  was 
allowed  theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might 
be  asked  by  children  or  proselytes,  who  were  asto- 
nished at  such  a  strange  beginning  of  a  feast,  and 
the  cup  was  passed  round  and  dnmk  at  tlie  close 
of  it.  (6)  The  dishes  being  brought  on  again,  the 
celebrant  repeated  the  commemorative  words  which 
opened  what  was  strictly  the  paschal  supper,  and 
pronounced  a  solenm  thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps. 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.**     (7)  Then  came  a  second  washing 

but  with  the  authoritative  tearhlng  of  his  own  (OoledWsm. 
Trident,  c.  iv.  qu.  5). 

b  It  may  be  Interesting  to  give  the  words,  ss  shewing 
what  kind  of  forms  may  liave  served  as  types  for  tha  first 
worship  of  the  Chrlfitlan  Church. 

1.  This  Is  the  pamover.  which  ¥re  eat  because  the  Ixjfd 
passed  over  the  houses  of  uur  fathers  In  E«ypL 

2.  The^e  are  the  hitter  herbs,  which  we  eat  in  remem- 
brance that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our  fathers 
bitter  In  I<:gypt. 

3.  This  is  the  unleavened  bread,  which  we  eat,  because 
the  dnuKh  of  our  fathers  had  not  time  to  he  leavened 
before  the  Lord  revealed  himself  and  reOeuned  them  out 
of  bund. 

4.  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  rIvc  thauks,  to  prauie.  tc 
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of  the  hiui<U,  with  a  short  fonn  of  blefttiag  u 
bfiof^  aijit  the  cdebiunt  bmke  one  of  the  two 
k»Tea  or  cnkea  ofuiiJ^t'CJiod  bread,  and  gare  thanks 
ovor  it.  All  then  took  portions  of  ih«  tfroad  and 
dipped  them,  together  with  the  bitter  herb»f  into 
im  Quutiis6th,  one!  bo  ate  them*  (8)  After  this 
Uicj  ate  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lainb,  with  breaii, 
&c.,  a^  th«f  liked ;  and  after  anoUier  blessing,  a 
tlurd  cup,  known  rapodally  ai  the  ^*  cup  of  bles*- 
ing,*'  wu  handed  round,  (d)  Thitt  was  taooeeded 
by  a  fouitb  cup,  and  the  recital  of  P»»  ciT.-CJmii» 
Mowed  by  a  pmycr,  and  this  was  acoordiugly 
Ifcnowu  a*  the  cup  of  the  Hallel«  or  of  tlic  Song. 
(10)  Thek«  might  br^  in  contusion,  t  fiith  cup^ 
pro\ided  tl^it  the  '^  ^reiit  H&lld  "  (pMsibly  Psalmi 
cia.^cxxTYU.)  was  sung  over  it. 

Comparing  the  ritiml  thus  gathered  from  Rnb- 
titiic  wHters  with  the  N.  T.,  and  asftuming  (1) 
that  it  rtipneseiit*  AubsUintialJy  theci)mnion  pmctice 
of  our  Loni's  time  ;  and  (2)  that  tht  meal  of  which 
Ue  and  His  di^dptea  partxKtk,  was  either  the  i\aii&- 
over  it^lf,  or  on  antidpotion  of  it,*^  conducted 
acoordiDg  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point, 
thoufi^h  not  witli  nbsohite  certainty,  to  the  points 
of  depart  ujne  which  the  old  pmctice  presentM  for 
the  iivstitution  of  the  new.  To  (1 )  or  {3),  or  evea 
to  (8),  we  nmiy  refer  tlie  firat  wonk  and  the  first 
distribution  of  tlie  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18)  j  to  (2) 
or  (7)«  the  dipping  of  the  mp  (i^ftiov)  of  John 
riii.  Jifj;  to  <7),  or  to  an  interval  during  of  after 
(8),  the  distiibution  of  the  br«id  (Matt.  ixri.  26; 
Mark  jciv,  22;  Luke  iiii.  19;  1  Cor.  n.  23»  24); 
til  (9)  or  (10)  ("oft^r  Buppor;'"  Luke  xxU.  20)  the 
thauilagiYitig,  and  diistribufcion  of  the  cup.  and 
the  hymn  with  which  the  whole  wa»  ended«  Jt 
will  be  noticed  tiint,  acconiiiig  to  thia  oi-der  of  (uo- 
oeaiiion,  the  questtioo  whetiier  Judaa  parttwk  of 
whatf  in  the  language  of  a  later  uge^  would  ba 
called  the  con^crated  elementa,  is  m>o«t  probably  to 
be  anffwered  io  the  D^»tive. 

The  mrmtlvei  of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly 
the  disciples  wa'e  impre&aCfi  with  the  wn'dft  which 
had  given  n  new  mcttiiirLg  to  the  uld  fiuniliar  acts, 
Tliey  ieave  unnotiteiJ  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pai!*- 
over,  exrept  thos«  which  had  thus  been  tiTinflferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetaaM  in  it.  Old 
thirigs  were  poaiiog  away,  and  all  things  becoming 
&ew.  They  hod  looked  on  the  bread  and  the  wine 
a$  raemoriaJj  of  the  delirenuice  from  Egypt,  They 
were  now  told  to  paitoke  of  them  "  in  remem- 
bnuioe"  of  their  Master  and  Lord,  ITie  festival 
hod  beeo  aunuAl.  No  iixJe  was  given  as  to  tlic  time 
and  li'cqiiflocy  of  the  new  feait  that  thus  superveunl 
on  the  oldf  but  the  oommand  '*  Do  this  as  ofl  as 
ye  ddnk  it"  (1  Cor.  xi«  25),  iiiggested  the  more 
cootinual  r«currenoe  of  that  which  wa*  to  lie  their 
memorial  of  one  whom  they  would  wish  never  to 
forget  Tlie  wonb,  "This  i?)  my  body,"  gave  to 
the  UAleaveced  bread  a  new  character.  They  hod 
beea  prepared  for  laagmige  that  would  otlierwii^ 


lAQd,  to  gtortfy,  to  extol,  to  bononr,  to  praise,  to  magnify 
htm  iJjat  hath  dam  for  otir  fitbetv,  and forui, all  Umm 
waodciii  wtM»  bath  broiicfat  na  from  boodtoge  to  fre»- 
dntn,  f ram  aotnm  to  r^oldof.  (hxn  monnilDf  to  a  good 
day,  lltim  dftTknew  to  a  great  tlgbt,  ftiMil  alOtetlon  to 
cedempAIOD;  thtreforr  raojit  we  ny  before  htm,  HaUiIu- 
lOli.  pf«i«e  ye  tbe  Lord . . , .  followed  by  Pi.  cxm.  (Light- 
iHft>  I  c). 

•  Tkh  rewrvatlon  la  ■id/'  as  Mug  a  pQCilb1<»  altema- 
Uve  for  eaplalninK  IM  dlff«mic«i  between  the  thrvc 
iitl  ioepds  and  9l  Jvhik* 
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hare  been  lo  startling,  by  the  teacfalng  of  iolm  (ti 
^2-58),  and  they  were  thtia  taught  to  see  in  ik 
bread  that  waa  broken  the  witnew  of  the  ckal 
pouible  union  and  incoiporation  with  their  LpiC 
The  cup  which  wns  **  the  new  teatament"  (li» 
Bififn)  "in  Hii  blood/'  won  Id  ninind  than,  in  likf 
manner,  of  the  wonderful  prt^te^y  in  which  tlat 
new  covenant  had  been  foreto!^  {Jtr,  jari,  3I-3#) 
of  which  the  cmwning  glory  was  in  the  pttitoiit, 
**  t  will  forgive  their  lmc|uity»  and  1  will  rememlv 
thfir  $jn  no  moi^/'  His  blood  shed,  as  Ue  told  ihem^ 
^*  for  them  and  for  many,"  for  that  remlsikio  if 
sins  which  He  had  been  pixxlaimiug  ihroug;hout  hii 
whole  ininj«try,  was  to  be  to  the  new  eonvnl 
what  the  blood  of  sprinkling  had  been  to  thai  il 
Mosee  (Ex.  xxjv.  8).  It  i»  pooaible  that  there  nwf 
hare  been  yet  another  thought  coonected  with  these 
Aytnbolic  acta.  The  funci-al  cuitoms  of  the  Jeat 
invfilved,  at  or  after  t)ie  burial,  the  administniioa 
to  the  mourner*  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  iri*  7, 
**  neither  shall  they  break  bre^d  for  iheiii  in  movti- 
ing/*  in  marginal  reading  of  A,  V. ;  Ewald  mi 
Hitxigt  ad  he, ;  £2.  zxiv.  17 ;  Hoe.  ix.  4  ;  Tob.  rr. 
17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when  thus  givm,  m 
*'  tlje  cap  of  consolation/'  May  not  the  br^5id  irl 
the  wine  of  the  Last  Stipper  have  had  son 
tliat  chararter^  preparing  the  mind^  of  Cb 
dples  for  His  depsulure  by  trwting  it  05  ajir,viT 
aocompDiihed?  They  were  to  think  of  liis  body  m 
already  anointed  for  the  borial  (Matt,  uyu  13  ^ 
Mark  xiv.  8  ;  John  xii.  7),  of  his  body  as  alna^ 
given  up  to  death,  of  hia  blood  as  ali'endy  tkmL 
The  poMover-mesal  was  also,  httle  au  they  mif^t 
dream  of  it,  a  fboeral-feosl  The  breaii  asd  the 
wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  coosolatioa  for  th4r 
soiTow,  nnalogoui  to  the  verbal  promisei  of  Join 
xiv.  1,  27,  xvi.  20.  The  word  9taHtnt  might  ff« 
have  the  twofold  meaning  which  is  coaaectei  wllk 
it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

May  we  not  conjcctare,  without  l**;* 
region  of  histfjry  for  that  of  controvenj , 
thoughts,  desireo,  emotions,  of  that  hour  vi  uiii^ 
sorrow  and  00mm  union  would  be  suoh  ■•  ts  M 
the  disdples  to  a^tre  eomcetly  to  renew  tb«8V 
WotilJ  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  Ihil 
renewal  in  the  way  which  thdr  Master  had 
out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  aceoftlttiglyi 
word5  **  to  bi^enk  bi^nd."'  appear  to  hare  ha4j 
the  diBciplasi  a  new  signtficance.  It  may  mit 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet«  the  character  of  a 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  brook 
it  wns  with  new  thoughts  and  hopee»  and 
the  memoriefE  of  that  evening  troRh  on  than.  It 
would  be  natuml  that  the  Twelve  thould  tnatatk 
the  command  to  oihers  who  bad  not  bwn  fnmiL 
and  seek  to  lead  them  to  the  sune  ohediesms  tm 
the  same  blesdngs.  The  narratiT'e  of  the  two  difr 
ciples  to  whom  their  Lord  mode  himself  knows  **il 
breaking  of  bnsad  '*  at  Emmau*  (Luke  rtiv»  SO-Sl) 
would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was  the  wiy 
to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  Him.* 


d  TbegenfTslooinsennisof  patrtstleandftomaaOuNBt 
Interpnuers  ftocU  In  tht»  also  a  solemn  celebratkn  cf  ^ 
Eochvlst.  Here,  they  a«y,  are  tb« 
ind  tbe  ti«cho<eal  words  for  Uie  dtstrtbutino  of 
u  ill  the  origlriAl  Instltuiloo,  and  as  tn  tbe  later  W^Ct^ 
of  iiirs  4ct4.  It  sbonld  be  rememben^  bowwvr,  llol  ttf 
pbnae  *>  to  bresk  bread"  ind  bwo  a  synonym  far  tte  i^ 
of  soy  one  pni^ldlng  at  a  meal  (omii|i.  Jer.  wt.  V,  Lss 
1r.  4),  and  th«t  the  Rabblnle  ntW  rN|Yitrvrf  « 
whenever  ihm  pcTKms  sat  down  Utgetber  al  iL 
Moldonalu^  and  Meyer,  od  locj. 
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IL  h  ike  aoooant  riven  bj  the  writer  of  the 
Adi  efthc  iiic  of  the  hnt  disciolee  at  Jenualem,  • 
pnmiunt  place  is  giren  to  this  act,  and  to  the 
phrase  which  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  le- 
vonber,  with  the  definite  associations  that  had 
faUiered  roond  the  woidsduring  the  thirty  years  that 
lolloved  the  eTtats  he  reonds,  he  describes  the 
>aptif6d  members  of  the  Church  as  continumg 
«BMl&st  in  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in 
ftUowahip  with  them  and  with  each  other,*  and  in 
hieafc  ing  of  bread  and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  A 
fnr  renes  further  on,  their  daily  life  is  described 
■a  nnging  itnelf  under  two  heads:  (1)  that  of 
paUic  derotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as  Jews 
(*'eeotinuing  daily  with  one  aocoA  in  the  Temple") ; 
(2  J  thai  of  their  distinctiye  acts  of  fellowship 
"■braakang  brad  from  house  to  house  (or  **pri- 
Tatetr,"  Meyer),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in  gladness 
and  ^nglencss  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
larour  with  all  the  people."  Taken  in  connexion 
With  the  account  given  in  the  preceding  verses  of 
the  lore  which  made  them  live  as  having  all  things 
common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  implies 
that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was  one  in 
which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was  either 
preceikd  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn  comme- 
■Mrative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  anti- 
cinte  the  lai^^uage  and  th«  thoughts  of  a  some- 
what latrr  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  they 
thus  unitfti  every  day  the  Agap^ '  or  feast  of  Love 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  So  &r  as  the 
fcmcr  was  concerned,  they  were  reproducing  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  simple  and  brotherly 
lifc  which  the  Eftienes  were  leading  in  their  seclu- 
sion on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  It  would  be 
BBtoml  that  in  a  society  consisting  of  many  thou- 
aand  manbers  there  should  be  many  places  of 
meeting.  These  might  be  rooms  hired  for  the  pur- 
fo«,  or  frsely  given  by  those  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  them  to  dispose  of.  The  congre- 
ptMO  aMsembling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be 
known  as  ^  the  Church  *'  in  this  or  that  man's  houre 
(Kmb.  ivi.  5,23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15; 
Ptalem.  ver.  2 ).  Whin  they  met,  the  place  of  honour 
wo;;U  naturally  be  taken  by  one  of  the  apostles,  or 
some  elder  rppieMoting  him.  It  would  belong  to 
km  to  pronounce  the  blening  (jhKoyia)  and  thanks- 
giriDg  ■  «Ax<>P*^*>''*)»  ^^  which  the  meals  of  de- 
vaat  JewK  always  began  and  ended.  The  materials 
Cor  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of  the  common 
ftmds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liberality  of  individual 
monbers.  The  bread  Sunless  the  converted  Jews 
were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping  a  perpetual 
faavrer)  would  be  such  as  they  habitually  used. 

•  The  meaataft  of  MtvwWk  In  this  pasMge  Is  probably 
Mplateed  hy  the  J^or  iwmrrm.  icmi4  tbst  follows  (comp. 
Mryv.  md  lac.).  Tbe  Yolg.  rendn-lng,  "  et  oonununlca- 
Oaae  fractkals  panis."  oilKlDat«d  probably  In  a  wish  to 
pw9  10  tbe  word  Its  later  IltarKteal  sense. 

'  Thtfmet  to  trsoeeble  to  the  furttest  days  of  the  Churcb. 
Tbp  i<nRlD  uf  tbe  name  to  obscnre.  It  oocnrs  In  thto  Mnse 
«Bly  la  two  poawtrs  of  the  N.  T^  3  Pet.  11. 13.  Jude  v. 
U;  Kid  thm  tbe  reading  (thooch  sopportotl  by  B  and 
■few  grmt  USSL)  to  not  nndtoputed.  Tbe  abw^nce  of  any 
nfcimn-  tu  It  to  Sl  I^qI's  memorable  diapier  on  Ayavi; 
\l  Car  lilL)  makes  It  Itepnibable  that  it  was  then  and 
ttUR  ta  OAC.  In  tbe  see  after  the  apostles,  bowever,  it 
lia  carrrctly  aoi-cpted  word  fur  the  meal  bere  described 
JpaL  £p.  ai  Smyrn.  c  8 ;  Tertoll.  Apol.  c  39,  od  Mare. 
c.  I;  Cyprisn.  ns<in.  ad  Quirin.  \\L  3). 

s  The  acc0ont  giveo  by  Josepboii  (Hell.  Jud.  II.  8)  de- 
I  as  comlBc  from  sa  ^jo>witnes8 
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The  wme  (probably  the  common  red  w.'iie  of  Pales* 
tine,  Prov.  xziii.  SI)  would,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water.  Special  stress 
would  probably  be  laid  at  first  on  the  ofEoe  of 
breaking  and  distributing  the  bread,  a^  that  which 
represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the  pastor  to  his 
flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to  men  the  word 
of  lite.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a  common 
meal  after  the  pattern  of  the  Essenes,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  words  that  would  show  that 
what  was  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master. 
At  some  time,  before  or  after**  the  meal  of  which 
they  partook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would 
be  given  with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acts, 
to  indicate  its  character.  New  converts  would 
need  some  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  observance.  What  would  be  so  fitting  and  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal 
feast  as  the  narrative  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night 
of  its  institution  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?  With  this 
there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42) 
prayers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  they  prai^ied  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47 ;  James 
V.  13).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
inay  possibly  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or 
entire,  as  a  preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22 ; 
John  xiii.  1-15 ;  comp.  Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  xi. ;  and 
for  the  later  practice  of  the  Church,  August.  Serm, 
ccxliv.).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  thoM  who  were 
present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise 
to  salute  each  other  with  the  *' holy  kiss"  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  iii. 
ell;  Tertull.  de  Orat  c.  14 ;  Just.  M.  Apol,  ii.). 
Of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  new  worship  we 
have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence,  but  these  con- 
jectures from  antecedent  likelihood  are  confinncd 
by  the  fiu,*t  that  this  order  appears  as  the  common 
element  of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  nieet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and 
the  &ct  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant. 
The  commemorative  feast  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  con- 
verts whom  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  has  been  the  law  of  the  Church's  expan- 
sion that  this  should  form  part  of  its  life  every 
where.  Wherever  the  apostles  or  their  delegatcf 
have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with  them.  TI4 
language  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is  ni^ 
that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  truth 
but  of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrsst^ 
that  are  familiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly evidence  of  a  received  liturgical  terminology 
The  title  of  the  "cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16), 


(  rUa,  c  2).  and  as  shewing  a  type  of  holiness  whidi 
could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  tbe  first  Chrtotlan 
dladples.  The  detcrlpUon  of  the  meals  of  the  Enenes 
might  almost  psss  for  that  of  sn  Agape.  "  They  wa»h 
themselves  with  pure  water,  and  go  to  their  refectory  as 
to  a  holy  place  (rfMcvov ).  and  sit  down  celmly  . . . .  TL 
priest  begioB  with  a  prayer  over  the  food,  and  It  to  onlam 
ful  for  any  one  to  taste  of  it  before  the  prayer."  This  Is 
tbe  early  meal,  llie  5«iirvov  to  In  the  same  order  (comp 
Pliny.  Ep.  ad  TraJ.). 

k  Examples  of  both  are  fopnd  m  the  history  of  the 
early  Church :  I  Cor.  xi.  to  sn  example  of  the  Agapi 
combig  before  the  Eucharist.  Tbe  ordin"  of  the  two  words 
In  Ignat  £put.  ad  Smym.  c  4  implies  priority.  The 
practice  continued  In  some  parto  of  Kgypt  even  to  the 
time  of  Sozomen  (Hut.  £bcZ.  vli.  c  19).  and  the  ruie  of 
the  Council  of  Carioage  (can.  xlL)  forbUkUng  it,  tnpll« 
that  It  had  been  c 
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Hebrew  tn  iU  origin  and  form  (se*  abov^e),  biw  bwn 
IraporUd  into  the  Greek  Church.  The  •yucmym 
of  "the  cup  of  the  Lord**  (1  Cor.  i,  21)  distin- 
gnuhes  it  from  the  other  caps  tb^t  ix'longf^d  to  t}\t 
AgAp^.  The  word  **  frUowship  "  i  Koi^wi'fa)  is  pM»- 
mg  by  dejrves  into  the  speciiU  fiigmficiiticui  of  *•  Cotn- 
mtudon/'  Tlie  apottle  refers  to  hLi  own  otBue  u 
brenkiog  the  breoil  and  blessiiig  the  cup  (I  Cor, 
t.  16).'  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  plnced 
WB*  thi  Lord*!  T»l>Ie,  and  thiit  title  wis  to  the 
Jew  not,  OS  Inter  cootrorersief  have  made  it,  the 
flotithcflii  of  altar  iBvtTituTTftpi»*i'\  but  lu  nearly 
as  po«sib1«  A  synonym  (Jdal.  i.  7,  1 2 ;  Ec.  xli.  22). 
But  the  pmctioe  of  the  Agapi^  as  well  m  the  ob- 
iervaaoB  of  the  eoliiiiieiiiotiitive  feast,  had  been 
tnniTerred  to  Coriiitli,  and  thift  ad  led  for  a  ipedal 
notioe.  EriU  had  mrung  up  which  h»d  to  he 
checked  at  oiii«.  The  meeting  of  friendj  for  a 
ndal  meal,  to  whk^  nil  oontribaied,  wot  a  sufH- 
dentlj  fiunitlnr  pnMrtioe  in  the  common  life  of 
6i«eks  of  thiA  period ;  and  lhe«  ciub-feast*  were 
■siodated  with  pian*  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor  (comp.  .Smith's  Diciiominj  of  Antitiuitiet^ 
».  T.  ^Zifw^oi).  The  Apnip^  of  the  new  fooiety 
would  seem  to  them  to  be  sudi  a  feost,  nnd  hence 
came  a  disonler  that  altofiretber  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  Church  in  mstitutiog  it.  Richer  membere 
came,  brioglug  theii-  iupper  with  tbemf  or  appro- 

Sriatiog  w&it  beloaged  to  the  common  stock,  and  aal 
Dwn  to  coDiniiiie  it  without  waiting  till  othen  were 
■nembled  aod  the  presiding  elder  had  taken  hk 
place.  The  poor  wetv  put  to  shame,  and  defraaded 
of  thoir  ^aare  ia  the  fea«t.  Each  was  thinking  of 
hit  own  ntpper,  not  of  that  to  which  we  now  lind 
attodied  the  diatinguishing  title  of  "the  Lord's 
8upper>  And  whfn  the  t  ime  for  that  came,  one  was 
bangry  enough  to  be  looking  to  it  with  phynioJ  not 
ipintiml  craring,  another  to  overpowered  with  wine 
as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  with  any  reverenoe. 
It  is  quite  oonceirable  that  a  life  of  excess  and  ex- 
citement, of  orerwTouglit  emotion  and  unrestrained 
iodolgenee.  anch  as  this  epaitle  brings  before  ii5,  may 
have  pm%'i?d  destnictire  to  the  physical  as  well  as 
ihe  moral  h«iUth  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it, 
and  so  the  ndtoeaBes  and  the  dmths  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  xi.  30),  m  the  oonsequeasGes  of 
tiuK  diaonler  may  have  been  eo,  not  by  aiipematural 
infliction,  but  by  tJie  working  of  tfaoae  genoal  laws  of 
the  divine  government,  which  make  the  punishment 
the  tmcmble  conse<:)uence  of  the  sin.  In  any  mse, 
what  the  Corinthians  needdi  was,  to  be  taught  to 
eome  to  the  LordV  table  with  graater  reverence,  to 
disijfi^uish  (tfoirpd^fir)  the  Lord's  body  from  their 
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comnm  Ibod.  Dnlaas  they  did  m,  they  w«it)4 
hnsig  upon  themselres  coodemnatioo.  What  us 
(o  be  thiB  remedy  &r  this  tt^rri  ble  and  ^tmin^  enS 
he  does  not  state  explicitly,  lie  r^trrrm  fumni 
ri^i lotions  for  a  later  perwtMkl  visit,  la  the  me^^ 
time  he  gives  a  rule  whidi  would  moke  the  luiMri 
of  the  Agap6  and  the  Lord's  t^ upper  powUe  with* 
out  the  risk  cf  profanation.  They  w«re  net  to  novt 
even  to  the  former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appvtitt 
They  wore  to  wait  till  all  were  met,  ioatad  ef 
scmmbling  tumultuously  to  help  themaeWei  (1  Cbr. 
xi.  33,  S4).  In  one  point,  however,  the  curtain  d 
the  Church  of  Oormth  di^ered  appurently  fnmt  Umi 
of  Jeniaalem.  The  meeting  fur  the  Lord's  Samm 
was  no  longer  daily  ( t  Cor.  xi,  20,  S3).  The  in> 
tioQS  gtT«D  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  %  suggest  the  r*'^f*«**T 
cf  a  oelebmtioa  on  the  iirtt  day  of  the  wedc  (emp. 
Jnst  Mail.  Apoi.  i.  67  ;  Pliny,  Ep.  ad  TK^'.).  The 
meeting  at  Troas  n  on  the  same  daj  (Act*  xi.  7). 
The  teodency  of  this  language,  and  thervfon;  p^ 
bably  of  the  order  eubaequently  eatabliab«l,  wis  la 
sepanite  what  had  hitherto  been  united.*  We  ami 
as  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  o£  the  history  «l 
the  two  tnfititutioQs,  and  henceforth  eadi  takes  iTs 
own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  tranaiiiit  pkam 
of  the  Christian  liie,  and  varying  in  its  «ffnrts  wU^ 
changes  in  national  chamctar  or  forma  of  dvilkalstn, 
passea  through  many  stages*' — beoomca  raoR  mI 
toon  a  merely  local  onstom— 4«  found  ta  fat  ft^ 
ductivfl  of  evil  rather  than  of  good — b  " 


1  Hie  plnral  <A*i|biKV  biu  bcro  o^tulenitood  as  implyfof 
thai  Uie  conffr**fE»Mf«f>  f*«ili  ^i*rt  In  U\r-  »ci  »>r  tr»siHtJ2 
(Stanley,  Or  t  Eailm.  <t<(  /<ir,).    It  may  be 

Quetttuned.  l  utrr  tJii*  l»  sufndcoi  gmuud  for 

an  interpret  I :  h  tlnvr  !•  no  iUpjKirt  citber  In 

the  aOftlof^DUji  cuau>ui  of  ibe  Ji^nn  or  In  tLe  Iraditlonft  of 
tne  Chunih.  The  rvA<yyf>iV«y.  i^hkh  »tAad«  pamlle]  to 
mAitfittf,  con  hardly  be  referred  irj  Oie  whole  todycf 
parUkert.  When  the  act  Is  dticritied  Ustvxindl^,  the  ifn- 
diul«rUalwaj«i]aed(ActftXk.ll,xxviL.lS).  TeriniUAn^ln 
the  fMMiCc  to  whidi  Pmf .  SLanley  refers,  fipe&ks  of  ihc 
Other  practice  ("nee do  alionim  riium  pmesldentium  ma- 
tflKu,"  d«  CW.  Jl^.c.3)ASsn  oUl  tradlLloa.notsiachiuge. 

*  Vbt  wora  KvputKht  iqipcan  to  have  been  coined  for 
the  parpoM*  of  expraadns  the  new  Ihoocht. 

"  U  hu  been  Ingeaton^j  eooieoded  that  the  change 
Itam  evening  to  momhiji  waa  tbe  dired  recalt  at  St.  Paars 
Ntefposttlou  {ChriMtiam  Stmambngteo',  art.  on  •■  Eveolm 
Cbnnnanloas  "  July.  \$M% 

*  nut  preeenlfd  by  tbe  Otrandl  of  Qangia  (can.  at)  Is 


by  biahopsand  forbiddfla  bf  coimcUa  and  luialiy« 
out."  Tiacea  of  it  linger  in  aonie  of  the  ttm&tktd 
pmctioes  of  the  Western  Church^  Than  hove  bia 
attempts  to  nmre  it  anong  the 
other  religions  oommonitieB,  The 
iU  changes.  The  momuig  oelebmtioii  Jnkai  tto 
pUoe  of  the  evening.  New 
^aeriAoe,  Altar,  Mass,  Holy 
round  it.  New  epithets  and 
express  the  growing  levBcnoe  of  the  paople.  tli 
mode  of  oelebratioQ  at  the  high  oUar  oT  a  Virfj^n 
in  the  4th  century  dUfen  so  widely  hmn  the  1» 
cnmirtaocct  of  the  original  Instltatioo,  that  a  <■»■ 
less  eye  would  have  found  it  hatd  to  nc^gtim  tiWr 
identity.  Speculations,  oontroretaiea,  aupisetitieaa 
orystaJlise  round  this  as  their  niideua.  Grf«l  dio^ 
ruptions  and  changes  threaten  to  deeilAiy  the  fift 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Still,  thitMigh  afl  thi 
changva,  thu  ^tipper  of  the  Lord  vindicates  it>  date 
to  univervality,  and  beam  a  permanent  witOMS  af 
the  truths  wiUi  which  it  was  aaaoctatod. 

In  Acts  ax.  1 1  we  hai-e  an  ffxatnple  of  the 
in  which  the  LransitioQ  may  hart  been 


nodoMble  as  an  allempi  to  pniew^  the  prtmtijre  <aBi« 
of  an  Aptt^  tn  c2,urca  opdnat  the  aasanlia  ef  a  &*• 


*  The  history  of  tlie  Agspse,  tn  CheSr  oottoexlsw  «itt 
the  llfto  or  the  Churdi.  U  fall  of  toUavat.  b«l  WdoU  ^  i^ 
of  place  beie.  An  tmtUne  of  U  nay  bt  found  lo  Aoport 
CkrisU.  ArcKtmtl.  til.  7U4-71t. 

^  The  pncUfie  uf  dlitrllHitluff  fateod,  whtidk  ^  ^ 
blcMKid  iHil  nol  oiinsecr«te«l,  to  the  oongrvaattail  pmmt^ 
(cblldr^  Inclnaed),  al  Ibe  frrr«t*r  fMliWAis  of  Iht  OtaM^ 
lireBents  a  ve«tife,  or  at  l<«st  an  aiialoBoib  «f  tts  iM 
Ag»p^  LtdirglQal  writers  refvr  it  lo  the  pnM  faok 
tfi8^«6)  wben  the  earlier  prvcllce  was  fklllnf  tot*  #«^ 
and  this  Lsklitf  tt*  pbtce  as  tbe  eaprtssioD  (4  iLe  flsa 
feeling,  llw  bned  thus  dtstribiited  la  knuwn  Is  tie 
ttastem  ChUTCh  as  cvAvyla,  hi  the  Weotcra  as  th»|«a« 
twAAtlietiMi.  the  "  pain  b«nl  "*  oftbe  Bodsn  rrcndh  Cbaai. 
Tlie  prataoe  is  f^tui  oommoa  In  Franea  aaai  other  pwOitf 
Europe.  (Oomp.  Moroid, Dimmmr.  Sector..  F^aat^  filigf 
C^ihU,,  In  Mlgae-s  iltacyc  neoU,  s  v,  »  EAk^lo.** 
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LORD'S  SUPPkft 

^%e  difciplct  si  Trou  meet  together  to  Ireak  bread.  | 
Tbe  hoiir  U  not  dcfinitel  j  stated,  bat  the  &ct  that  i 
5t.  I*anl't  dMCOurse  was  protracted  till  pa«t  mid- ! 
win^  and  the  mention  of  the  many  lamptf,  indicate 
•  later  time  than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek 
t«rap»r.     If  we  are   not  to  suppose  a  scene  at 
vaiianoe  with  St.  Paul's  rule  in  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  they 
must  hare  had  each  his  own  supper  before  they 
awnnbled.  Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayeni, 
and  tbm,  towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  ooDstitated  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which 
tbcT  were  gathered  together.     If  this  midnight 
meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common  prao- 
tioe,  originating  in  rererence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  Imd  enjoined,  wt  can  easily  understand  how  , 
the  next  step  wonld  be  (as  drcumstauoes  rendered  ! 
the  midnight  gatlierings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient)  . 
to  inofkr  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  perma- 
•sitly  to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  gnir ' 
doally  been  approximating.'^     Here  also  in   later 
ttmca'  there  were  traces  of  the  original  custom. 
Etcb  when  a  later  oelebmtion  was  looked  on  as  at 
wisDM  with  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
(Soaomcn.  SMpra)  it  was  recognised  as  legitimate 
to  hoi«i  an  evening  c(«mianion,  as  a  spedid  com- 
tuMiiatioo    of  the   original  institution,    on  the 
Thiinday  befert  Easter  fAngust.  Ep.  118;  ad  Jan, 
c  ^7);  and  again  on  Easter^re,  the  celebration 
is  tiM  kitor  case  probably  taking  place  "  very  early 
iB  tbt  tooniag  while  it  was  yet  dark"  (Tertull. 
W  Tjor.  ii.  c  4). 

Tm  ncurmee  of  the  same  liturgical  words  m 
Acts  smi.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  cei^ 
tola,  that  the  food  of  whidi  SL  Pknl  thus  partook 
wm  iatodad  to  have,  for  hhnself  and  his  Christian 
,  the  cfaaracCar  at  once  of  the  Agapd  and 
The  heathen  soldiers  and  sailors,  it 
■ay  ba  notioad,  are  aaid  to  have  followed  his  ex- 
aipla,  not  to  have  partaken  of  the  bread  which  he 
hsd  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  explanation,  we  have 
in  this  nanatire  another  example  of  a  celebratiun  I 
in  tiw  early  hours  between  midnight  and  dawnj 
iflooipL  T.  -i7,  39),  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  as  we, 
hare  met  with  in  the  UMeting  at  Troas.  I 
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All  tlie  iistinct  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  occur  within  the  limits  of  tne  N.  T.  hare, 
it  is  beliered,  been  noticed.  Tc  fiad,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  done  (Christian  HemerrJbrancer  for  Aprils 
1860),  quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eah-teni 
Church  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  involves  (ingeni- 
ously as  the  hypothesis  is  supported)  nraumptions 
too  many  and  too  bold  to  justify  our  acceftance  cf 
it.'  Extending  the  inquiry,  however,  to  the  times 
<u  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  tl:e  later  worship 
of  the  Church  some  fragments  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  it  fhim  the  beginning.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  great  families  of  liturgies  implies  the 
substratum  of  a  comn<on  order.  To  that  order  may 
well  have  belonged  the  Hebrew  words  Hallelujah, 
Amen,  Hosanna,  I^rd  of  Sabaoth ;  the  salutations 
"  Pence  to  all,"  ««  Pence  to  thee;"  the  Sursum 
Corda  (Akw  €rx»i».w  rks  icap9las)f  the  Trisagion, 
the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are  justified  in  looking  at 
these  as  having  been  portions  of  a  liturgy  that  waa 
really  primitive;  guarded  from  change  with  the 
tenadty  with  which  the  Christians  of  the  second 
centnry  clung  to  the  traditions  (the  iropaS^ercit  of 
2  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  6)  of  the  first,  forming  part  of 
the  great  deposit  (iropeureiraf^ict})  of  faith  and 
worship  which  they  had  received  from  the  apostles 
and  have  transmitted  to  later  ages  (comp.  Bingham, 
Ecclee,  Antiq,  b.  xv.  c.  7 ;  Augusti,  CKristL  Arch&ol, 
b.  viii. ;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  x.  and  xi.).  [E.  H.  P.] 

LO-BUH'AMAH  (HDm  K^ :  o6k  likni^yyi : 

(Asque  miaericordid),  i.  e.  "  the  uncompassionated,*' 
the  Dame  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the  prophet, 
given  to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and  nopelesv 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whom 
Jehovah  would  no  more  have  mercy  (Hoe.  i.  6). 

LOT  (Xihi    Aiir;    Joseph.   AArof,  and  so 

Veneto-Greek  Vers. :  Lot),  the  son  of  Haran,  and 
therefore  the  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27, 
31).  His  sisters  were  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor, 
and  ISCAH,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  The 
following  genealogy  exhibits  the  family  rehUJons  :— 


BAbramsSaral 


Mabors  Milcah 

r" 

Lot= 

1 

Rirm' 
1 

Btthnel 

1                                1 
:wife   Miloah-Nidior        Iw 

Bebekah 

1 

1 
Daughter 

i 

Mnab 

1 
Daughter 

Leah 

Rachel. 

Ben-Ammi. 

Jaoob 


Fans  <Sed  before  the  emigration  of  Tenth  and  his  with  Abram  .and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  .5;.  With 
aaa.<r  rrom  Ur  of  the  Chaidees  (ver.  *J8),  and  Lot  i  them  he  took  refuge  in  Ej;:ypt  from  a  fiimine,  and 
WW  tntnfon  born  there.  He  removed  with  the  with  them  retumetl,  tirst  to  tlie  "South"  (xiii.  1), 
r»:  of  hi*  kindred  to  Charan,  and  again  subsequently  i  and  then  to  their  original  settlemoit  between  I^thel 

^  Od«>  the  *  antrhvanis  coetibai"  of  Tertull  {de  Cor,  \ 
Mi.  c  3\  Thr  amslgsnutlon  In  the  ritual  of  the  dk>> 
■■•e  orfcrs,  of  th^  Nocturns,  and  Matin-Ijiada,  into  the 
tfigle  uOcp  of  Matins,  presents  an  Instance  of  an  ana- 1 
i|Das  tnMitSae  (Palmer,  Oriff.  Litwrg.  L  303). 

'  1  Ov.  ii.  9,  oumpared  with  the  recorrence  of  the  name  ' 
■■<s  in  me  Ucukt  with  an  antet^dcnt  to  the  n'latlvo 
wUA  syy^ari  In  the  F'^ibtle  wltbont  one.  Is  tlie  pasMifce , 
•a  vMd.  an-l  strM  U  UM.  1  IVt.  Ii.  Jt,  snd  Rph.  \.  14. 
w  aMLMd  m  fltftfatr  tnMdnsa*. 


*  Tcrah's  sons  arc  given  above  in  the  order  In  which 
thpy  occur  In  the  record  (Ck'n.  xl.  2T-32).  But  the  facts 
that  Nahor  and  Imac  (and  If  Iscah  be  Sarai,  Abram  alw>) 
married  wives  not  of  their  own  generation,  bat  of  the  next 
below  them,  and  that  Abram  and  Ix>t  travel  together  and 
l>ehave  as  if  exactly  on  equal  terms,  seem  to  show  Uiat 
Hanm  was  the  eldest  of  Terah's  three  d«>scrDJanta,  and 
Abram  the  youngest.  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  ms^ 
of  Sliem.  Ham,  and  Japbet,  where  Japhet  wss  really  \Xm 
•ld(«t,  tlu>ag)i  ('tujUR>nitAil  last. 
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ftnd  Ai  {rtr,  3^  i),  where  Abram  had  built  his  first 
•ItAT  (xiLL  4;  rjomp.  xii,  7),  aod  mroked  on  it  thft 
name  of  Jeborah*     But  the  pftstures  of  the  hilU 
oi  Uflthd,  which  had  with  cnfie  cootAtped  tti€  twu 
fltmngers  cd  their  tii«t  &n'hiil,  wei'e  not  able  ftnj 
longver  to  bear  them,  m  much  had  their  posaeMioov ' 
of  sheep,  gohts,  aod  oittle  incjiawpd  since  that  lime. 
It  was  not  any  ilisajrreefnent  hetweeo  Abram  and 
Lot — their  reUtioaA  continued  ^ood  to  the  Lui ; 
but  between  the  slares  who  t^nritsi  their  countleaa 
hei'ds  dilutes  aiostt  and  a  parting  waa  uectasory. 
The  tuaei  equality  with  which  Abiiiin  ti'eats  Lot  is 
irery  rein4rlc.ible.      It  is  as  if  they  wei«   reiiUy, 
acooHing  to  the  vvvj  Ancient  idiom  of  these  recoi-ds 
( Ewtild  on  Ucn.  xjntL),  "  bi-ethren,"  in4<?od  of  uncle 
and  nephew.    From  «ome  one  of  the  round  swelling 
txHii  winch  &urrouJiri  Bethel — fmm  noce  more  likely 
than    that  which   stands  immediately  on  it*  erist 
[Bethel,  voL  i.  li>9]— the  two  Hebrews  looked 
over  the  conijiianitively  empty  tund,  iu  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  (iomonah,  and  Zotw  (xiii.  10).   **  The  oo 
CMion  was  to  the  two  lords  of  PidcstlDe — then  idmost 
*  free  before  them  where  to  choose' — what  in  Grecian 
If^entJs  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  Choice 
of  Ht-rfules ;  in  the  fables  of  Ulam  under  the  etory 
Qt    the   Prophet   timing  bade   from    DAmascug.  * 
And  Lot  lilted  np  his  eyes  towards  the  leJt,  and 
beheld  all  the  prpcinot  of  the  Jordan  that  it  waa 
well  watered  evei7whew;  like  a  garden  of  Jehovah  ; 
like  thflt    unutterably   ^leen  and  fctlde   land   of 
Es^ypt  he  liail  only  lately  qultbed.    Even  from  that 
di«tjii\ce,  thrnti^h  the  clear  air  of  Palestine,  can  be 
distinctly  discovered  the  long  luid  thick  fna«&e»  of 
v«!^tation  whi^h  fringe  the  numei-ou**  stiiean»  that 
descend    from    the   httis   on   either  fide^  to   meet 
the  central  «ti^am  in  it6  tropical  depths.    And  what 
it  now  i»  immediately  opposite  Bethel,  such  it  secm^ 
tlien  to  have  been  "  even  to  Zoar,'*  to  the  farthest 
eitremity  of  the  sea  which  now  covers  the  **  valley 
of  the  tields^  " — the  fields  of  iSodom  and  Gomdrmh. 
"  No  cnut  of  salt,  no  volianic  ooavuliiioiu,  had  as 
yet  blaster!  its  v^erdure^  or  alarmed  the  secure  civi' 
lisatioo  of  the  early  Phoeuiciiui  f»ettlenienbi  which 
bad  struck  root  in    its  feitile  dopth;^/'      It  was 
ejtactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had  not  like  Abnim 
obey«d  a  stem  inward  cnll  of  duty.    So  Lot  left  his 
utide  on  the  barren  hill*  of  Bethel,  and  he  **  chose 
all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east/' 
down  the  ravines  which  give  access  to  the  Jordan 
valley ;  and  then  when  he  readied  it  turned  again 
southward  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11,  1^)» 
Here  he  "  pitched  his  tent,"  for  he  was  still  a 
nomad.      But   bis   nomad    life  was   virtually  at 
an  end.     He  was  now  to  relinquish  the  fre«loni 
and  independence  of  the  simple  Ufia  of  the  tent — a 
mode  of  life  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  methods  of 
eclncating  the  descendants  of  Abram — and  encounter 
the  cornjptions  which  Heem  always  to  have  attended 
the  life  of  cities  in  the  Eajit — **the  men  of  Sodom  were 
wicked,  and  sinners  before  Jehovah  exceedingly," 

2.  The  next  oocun-ence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East^  and  his  rescue 
by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.'J.  \^lute\'ei:  may  be  the  age 
of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  tboM  before  and  afW 


LOT 

It,  then;  IS  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  tb«  bitfny  d 
Lot  is  ooncemcd.  it  is  m  its  right  pasicioo  in  tte 
narrative.  The  events  which  it  namfcta  must  Iwfv 
occomed  after  those  of  ch.  :xiii.,  ai»d  before  those  tl 
xviii,  and  xix.  Abram  has  moved  farther  lOQlii, 
and  is  living  under  the  oaks  of  Mamrt  the  AmadlH 
where  he  remained  till  thedestmctionorSodcmT  ■^*— 
Is  little  in  it  which  calls  for  rmtark  here.  ' I 
"  brother"  is  once  used  (Ter.  16)  for  Lofs 
to  Abram  (but  oamp.  ver.  12,  **  broUus^a  sou  '  i ; 
and  a  word  is  employed  for  the  posaeaaions  d  iM 
( ver.  U ,  A.  V.  ^*  goods  **)f  which  from  its  bcwg  mUm 
where  iu  these  early  reoords  (xlvi,  6 ;  Nura«  xnt 
3)  difitingtii^hed  from  **  cattle,"  and  esnployad  sp^ 
cially  for  the  spoil  of  Sodom  and  Gomamli,  am 
fierhnps  denote  that  Lot  had  esehaopod  the  wtaUk 
of  his  piistoral  condition  for  other  poMMMW 
more  peculiar  to  his  new  abode.  Women  are  akt 
named  (ver,  IG),  though  these  mey  bekng  to  iLt 
people  of  Sodom. 

3,  The  lost  scene  preserved  to  ns  in  the  iirtvy 
of  Lot  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetitiefn.  He  to 
fltlll  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some  jmit  Imn 
pnssed,  for  be  is  a  well-known  nsident  in  the  towv. 
with  wile,  sons,  and  daughteia*  manried  and  mm^ 
riogeable.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  licaitious  oer- 
niption  of  Sodom — the  eating  and  diinldaf ,  Ite 
buying  and  selUng,  the  planting  and  buildic^  (Laki 
xvii.  2d),  and  of  the  darker  evils  cspoeed  in  ths 
ancient  tiarraUve— he  stdl  preaerves  BBme  etf  lit 
delightful  clijinirteristics  of  his  wandering  ilfib  li» 
fervent  and  clnvalrouii  boKpitality  (xix.  ^,  d),  Ifct 
unlesivened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wildenicas  (f«. 
3),  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  i>er.  13b 
aRbrding  his  gneats  a  reception  identical  with  tkit 
which  they  hod  experienced  that  very  morning  « 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  beighls  of  Hebron  (oomp.  xvUi* 
3,  d ).  It  is  this  hofipiti^ty  which  receirea  the  am* 
mendatioQ  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehtaa 
in  words  which  hare  passed  into  a  familiar  prawlb 
"be  not  foT^getful  to  entertain  etrangers,  for  thovkf 
some  have  entertained  angeU*  tinawarea  "  ( He^  xi& 
2),  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  bis  deli  veraocefreoi  the 
guilty  cuid  condemned  city — ^the  one  just'  man  b  tldl 
mob  of  seuKuai  lawless  wretchee— which  points  Ibi 
allusion  of  SL  Peter,  to  **  the  godly  deliverwl  iitt 
of  iemptatlon.s,  the  unjust  r^erved  unto  the  d^f 
of  judgment  to  be  punished^  an  ensample  ^o  the« 
that  after  should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet,  iL  ^h 
Where  Zoor  was  dtnated,  in  which  he  found  a  ti»> 
porary  refuge  dumg  the  destruction  of  the  othir 
cities  of  the  plain,  we  do  not  know  with  ahKilotf 
certainty.  If,  oa  is  moat  probable,  it  was  at  ths 
mouth  of  Wfidy  Kerak  (Rob.  ii.  188,  517),  ihm 
by  "the  monntain*  b  meant  the  very  elevailal 
ground  eoict  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  with 'De  Sauiey 
we  pbce  it  iu  es-Zcfitfira,  on  the  precipitous  de«e«l 
from  Hebron,  **  the  mountain  "  was  the  high  giv^ 
of  Juduh.  Eitlier  would  nflbnl  oaves  for  t^  «^ 
seqitent  dwelling,  The  former  situatioo— en  Hi 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  hos  in  tta  &vwir  Ot 
fact  thiit  it  is  in  accortlance  with  the  poeitiOQ  e^ 
siK|uently  occupied  by  the  Ammomtes  and  Moefailak 
But  this  will  be  best  eumined  under  ZOAB. 
The  end  of  Lot's  wife*  is  oommoikly  tmAed  • 


»  •  W»Htj  of  Siddim  "-Siddini  ^  flelds. 

*  Tbe  ttory  of  Bauds  «i(d  PhlUrmon,  wbo  onwlltlnily 
Mt^rU.I^e<l  Jupiter  idod  Mercury  (see  IHct.  ijf  Bitjffittpkjft 
h&),  tiM  bi'en  ofum  compared  wkih  tbks, 

*  ikUtuot,  poMlbly  rererrlng  to  Qen.  xvUl.  23-33,  where 


iLkX. 


I  UmiugboaL    11ie  mbblnlcaJ 


tfwttUom  ts  Ibal  be  waa  acttiaUy  "i^dge  "  of  Sotea.  Ml 
Mie  In  tbe  jEate  Id  that  cofMclty.  (Set*  qoucstasei  H 
Otho,  Lts,  Rahtf.  *'  Uab/*  wad  "  SodienslL")  _ 

*  In  the  Jewish  tnulilkMis  ber  tuone  If  l>lklb— |V1*9 
One  of  the  daughten  was  tmWt^  Pluilth  - n^CI^    ^ 


J^brtcim.  (\td  /'I 


r.  r.  - 
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■toTJv  «csC«iltuft''oftlieBiMe.  But  it  rarely 
■ni  ■:'t  bt  n.  It  cuinot  be  neccsiarf ,  as  some  hare 
'faM,  lo  creafc  the  detnila  of  the  storj  where  none 
■f  jnca— to  dcarribc  **  the  unhappy  iroman  struck 
Aftl* — **^  blarkened  corpse— nuothered  and  stif- 
faedas  die  stood,  and  Used  for  the  time  to  the  soil 
If  ttUat  or  faitamiuous  incrustatious — like  a  pillar 
i  mit.*  On  these  points  the  record  is  silent.  Ita 
Vfoli  aie  simply  these :  *'  His  wife  looked  back  from 
hkmd  him/  axid  became  a  pillar  of  salt ;" — words 
vUch  neither  in  tiiemselTes  nor  in  their  position 
ia  the  aarratiTe  a£bni  any  warrant  for  such 
ipiaiiaiioikSw  In  fact,  whfen  takn  with  «hat  has 
foe  Ufixe,  thej  contradict  them,  for  it  seems 
fha,from  Tcrs.  22,  23,  that  the  work  of  destruc* 
tM  by  tire  did  not  oonunenoe  till  after  Lot  had 
■knd  Zoar.  But  thia,  like  the  zest  of  her  &te, 
ii  kft  ia  mystery. 

Tlte  rtloe  and  the  significance  of  the  story  to 
»  &R  oontained  in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke 
tn.  J3) :— **  In  that  day  he  that  is  in  the  field 
Is  him  not  retnm  bock  :  remember  Lot's  wife/' 
*k  4)1  **  Who6oe%'er  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
AsD  l«e  it."  It  will  be  obeenred  that  there  is 
» ttftayi  in  the  narrrative  to  invest  the  circum- 
mt  with  pcrznouence ;  no  statement — as  in  the 
Q«  of  the  p:llar  erected  over  Rachel's  grave 
on.  2>): — that  it  was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
ui  ani>aation  of  the  history.  And  in  this  we 
unlf  kire  a  remarkaUe  instance  of  that  sobriety 
vbcB  diaracteriaes  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
nw  vheR  the  erents  narrated  are  most  out  of 
vadnaiy  ooorse. 

Ins-  aces  bare  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave 

lie  attter,  but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the 

*^*  with   aonae    one   of   the  fleeting  forms 

viick  the  perishable  rode  of  the  south  end  of  the 

U  Sm  k  ooortantly  assuming  in  its  process  of 

fciwyilian   and    liqaefaction    (Anderson's    Off. 

^in;  18A,  I).     The  iiist  allusion  of  this  kind  is 

fi^*p  that  in  Wiad.   x.  7,  where  **  a  standing 

fak  of  mlU  the  monument  (/uni/Mibr)  of  an  un- 

te«ni^  aral,"  is  mentioned  with   the  "waste 

Ut!^  smoketh,*"  and  the  "plants  bearing  fruit 

OH  BPTcr  come  to  ripeness,"  as  remaining  to  that 

hr,  s  testimony    to   the  wickedness  of  Sodom. 

ki^  abo  (vUt.  i.  11,  §4)  says  that  he  had 

■■  it,  and  that  it  was  thai  remaining.    So  too 

4  rwriM    Komanns   and   Irenaeus  (quoted   by 

Gto,  Cyd,    "  Lot").*     So   does   Benjamin  of 

Ta^kf  whose  aoooont  is  more  than  usually  cir- 

'— ^wtisl  (ed.  Asber,  i.  72).^    And  so  doubtless 

^*  ttwdlcn  in  ercry  age — they  certainly  have  in 

Mr  n«B  ones.    See  Maundrell,  March  30 ;  Lynch, 

iifnf%  p.  15  ;  and  Anderson's  Off,  Narrative^  181, 

•hev  m  aooocnt  is  given  of  a  pillar  or  spur  stand- 

kf  sBt  detadied  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Jebel 

Gdlas,  aboot  40  feet  in  height,  and  which  was 

1  by  the  sailors  of  the  expedition  as  **  Lot's 


LOT 


lU 


T)m  sfcoiy  at  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab 
mi  Amnon  from  the  moestuous  intercourse  be- 
twaa  Lai  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his 
k*ry  ahniptiy  oondodes,  has  been  oflcn  treated 


(  LIX.n«  rkmria^i  oomp.  Luke  U.  €3.  PbH.  iil.  13. 

B  Ih  At  ^QOtatkiDS  from  the  Fathen  and  others  in 
9iteK3's  Itfican  (a  «.  "  Lot*').  «nd  in  MisUn.  Lieu» 
to«i(ULS4> 

*  teM  IVtocMs^  oo  the  other  hAnd.  looked  for  it 
n:"Cei«tfnU;  tt  do  kaiger  exists  "  iVA.  Benisch, 


as  it  it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  bitter  hati^ed  existing  from  tlie  eaiiiwt  to  the 
latest  times  between  the  "  Childi-en  of  Let"  and  the 
Childi-en  of  Isitiel.*  The  horrible  natui-e  of  the 
transaction — not  the  result  of  imjiulse  or  passion, 
but  a  plan  calculated  and  cai'ried  out,  and  that  not 
once  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish  tliat  tlie 
legendai-y  theoiy  were  true.*'  But  even  the  m<«*i 
destructive  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow  that 
the  murative  is  a  continuation  without  a  break  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  wliile  they  fail  to  point  out  any 
marks  of  later  ilate  in  tlie  language  of  tliis  poiHon  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  writer  i coords 
it  as  an  historical  fkl. 

Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Amnion  and  Moah 
sprang  from  Lot.  It  is  aflimied  in  tlie  statementji 
of  Deut.  ii.  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  docu- 
ment of  Ps.  xxxiii.  8,  which  Kwald  aM:ribes  to  tlie 
time  when  Nehemiah  and  his  uewly-retm*ned 
colony  were  sut^'ering  from  the  attacks  and  obstruc- 
tions of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat  the 
Iloronite  (Ewald,  Dichier,  Ps.  83). 

llie  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  chaps,  vii.  ond  xi. :  others 
are  given  by  D'Herbelot  (».  v, "  Loth ").  Accrrding 
to  tliese  statements  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  warn  them  against 
the  unnatural  and  horrible  sins  which  they  prac- 
tised— sins  which  Mohammed  is  continually  de- 
nouncing, but  with  less  success  than  that  of 
drunkenness,  since  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice,  of  Eastern 
cities.  From  Lot's  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to  the 
vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Imcvx^^  iv.  136  a),  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  themselves — the 
XoMt,  or  KcAin  Loth.  The  local  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  Bahr  Z4^— Sea  of  Lot.  [G.] 

LOT.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  ques* 
tions  by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity, 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, secui-e  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias, 
and  is  a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  by  the  gods 
themselves  (Ilom.  //.  xxii.  209 ;  Cic.  de  Div,  i.  34, 
ii.  41).  The  word  sors  is  thus  used  for  an  oracular 
response  (Cic.  de  Div,  ii.  56).  [Divination.] 
Among  heathen  instances  the  following  may  be 
cited: — 1.  Choice  of  a  champion  or  of  priority  in 
combat  (77.  iii.  316,  vii.  171;  Her.  iu.  108;. 
2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  (77.  xx.  209).  3.  Ap- 
pointment of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other  func- 
tionaries (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  16;  Schol.  On  Aristoph, 
Plut.  277;  Her.  vi,  109;  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5,  55; 
Demosth.  c.  Ariatog.  i.  p.  778,  1 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq, 
**  Dicastes  ").  4.  Priests  ( Aesch.  m  Jim.  p.  188, 
Bekk.).  5.  A  German  practice  of  deciding  by 
marks  on  twigs,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  10), 
6.  Division  of  conquered  cr  colonized  land  (Thuc 
iil  50 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  84 ;  Boeckh,  Pubiic  Econ.  of 
Ath.  ii.  170). 

Among  the  Jews  also  the  use  of  loU.  with  s 
religious  intention,  direct  or  indirect,  pvovailed  ex 
teo^ively.     I'he  religious  estimate  c^  them   may 


»  See  Tuch,  Geneeis,  369.  Von  Bf>hlen  s&crilKs  tin 
legend  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiuh. 

k  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Ix)t,  and 
fif  the  tree  which  he  planted,  which,  being  cut  d^jwn  Cur 
me  til  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  afterwunfa 
employed  for  the  Cross,  see  Fabriclus.  Cod.  PftW^ 
r.  r..  4M-SI 
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U  i^atherKj  frani  Prov.  xrl.  33»  Tlk«  following 
lujitunciii  or  ntiial  iuitaoceft  oontKpnnd  in  nn»t 
reikpcctft  lo  thoM  of  m   hifttheti   kind   mentioned 

l«  Choiot  of  m«n  for  la  invftding  force  (Judg 
i.  l.xi.  10). 

2.  Pnnitiotit  (a)  of  the  soil  of  PiUeftiofi  junong 
thti  iiibes  (Kum.  zxW.  hh  i  Jtt^h*  xviii.  10;  Acts 
liu,  19).  (b)  of  Jm-iitalem;  i.  e.  probably  iU  ffpt'il 
or  csiptives  Among  cKptom  (Obod.  II);  of  the 
\nad  itself  in  a  situiliir  way  (1  Mace,  iii.  M), 
(c)  AOei  the  return  from  c«pli*'i*v,  Jerunl<!ii)  wtw 
populntcii  by  inhabitantA  di-awn  br  lot  in  the  pro- 
pin  I  ion  of  ^  of  the  tribeu  of  ^ucikh  aid  Benjamin 
(Xtfh.  xl  i,  -2;  see  P*.  i*.i.  b,  6,  Kt.  ijrir»  6). 
(</)  Ap]iH>iliotjuicitt  of  pouessionSf  or  Rjioii,  Dr  of  pri- 
r%ti«r«^  to  fi)ie*;;npi«  or  caiitore(Joel  iti.  3;  Noh.  iii. 
la  *»  ilatt.  uvii.  '6b). 

3.  (d)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questiorii  (Proy. 
iri.  3^t  where  **  Inp"  Is  peihapf^ura;  zviiL  18). 
f  fr)  A  inade  of  diTiiiation  among  hctithcnii  by  meotu 
of  AH^WB,  two  iiujciibol,  and  »tie  witliout  mark, 
$*KofuiyrM  (Hos,  iv.  12  ;  Elx.  ixi.  21 ;  MauritiuK^ 
tie  ihrtition^t  c^  14,  §4:  see  alw>  Esth.  iii.  7,  iz. 
il-:i2;  Miahna,  Taanitk,  '±  10.  [DiviNATiow; 
Pl^rim]  (c)  Detection  of  a  cnminaJ,  aft  in  the  case 
of  Admn  (Joah.  vii.  1 4,  1ft).  A  notion  prevaileil 
amfinyr  the  Jew*  that  this  detection  wa»  perfoitned 
Ly  oliseiTJiig  the  shining  of  the  »toa«8  in  tlie  bigti* 
p|j«*,-t'*  brcostpliite  I'MauHtiiis,  c.  21,  §4),  Jo* 
natfinn  was  dijscoveretl  by  lot  (1  Sam.  tiv.  41,  42 J. 
(li)  Appoiotin«njt  of  peisoai  to  ctBces  or  duties, 
Saul  (1  Sam,  x.  20,  2t),  laid  to  hare  b«?eu  cho^sen 
US  nliovc  in  Achao^n  ca^e.  St.  Matthias,  to  replace 
JudiUi  among  the  Twehe  (AcU  i.  24-2G).  Di*tn- 
botioii  i)f  pneftty  olKeei  in  the  Temple>serTiof! 
emoMg  the  ii3rtcH<n  of  the  family  of  Eleftsar,  and  the 
emht  of  tliMt  of  Uhamar  (1  Chr.  ziiT.  3,  5,  19 ; 
Luke  i.  9).  Ahio  of  the  Levitee  for  limilar  purpoaM 
0  Chr*  «iii.  28,  xiiv.  2<>-31,  xxr.  8,  no-i.  13  i 
Mithna,  Ihrnnip  i.  2,  iii.  I,  v.  2  ;  Joina^  ti.  2,  3,  4 ; 
BkfM,  xtiii,  2 ;  r.ightfoot,  /for.  Hebe.  La  Luke  i, 
8,  ft,  vol,  ii.  p.  489). 

EluctioQ  by  lut  appeart  tu  hat-e  prevailed!  in  the 
Christian  Chunch  a*  hie  &»  the  Tth  century  (Biu^ 
ham,  ICccies.  Antiq.  ir.  1,  1,  vol  i.  p.  426  ;  Brunt, 
CoHc.  ii.  66). 

If)  Selection  of  the  »cape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atcvnemeot  (Lev.  zri.  B,  iO).  The  two  iiiKcribed 
tnbleta  o£  bozwood,  aJlerwardft  of  gold,  were  put 
into  an  um,  which  waa  shaken,  and  the  fotx 
dmwn  oot  (Jofna,  iii.  9,  i?.  Ij,  [AxoNEMltKT, 
DAr  OF.] 

4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or  paiaaget  choien  at 
^ddoTO  from  Scripture.  Soric$  B&iiioaf,  like  the 
fiorifs  Vijyitidfyjet  prevailed  atncag  Jews,  as  they 
have  also  among  Chriatiajia,  though  denounced  by 
MViral  Councihi  i  Vict,  of  Antiq.  **  Sortea ;"  Juhnsoti, 
*•  Life  of  Cowley,"  Works ^  is.  8;  Bingham,  Ecct. 
At^i.  tv\.  5,  H,  id.  Vi.  5:1,  Iw. ;  Bruns^  Cone.  ii. 
145'tM,  166;  Mauiitiu*,  0.  15;  Uofmann,  Lex. 
"Sortea").  [M.W.  P.] 

LOTAN^JOi^:    A«rr^i    Kotan),  the  eldest 

ion  of  S«»r  ihi*  Horite,  and  a  "duke"  or  chief  of 
his  tdlie  in  the  land  r>f  Kilom  (fJen.  a«vi.  20,  22, 
21' ;   1  Chr.  i.  ;i8,  :J9>. 

LOTHASU'BUS  {Ai»eiffov0o9 1  Abusiftat, 
Eakm),  a  corruption  of  HAaitiru  in  Neh.  niii.  4, 
frr  wMch  it  ii  not  ia*y  to  account  (1  E*d.  i«.  44). 
Thm  Vvlg  la  a  further  onrruptieii  «f  the  LXX. 


LOZON 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.    t^^^^nt,] 

L0VEFEART8  (a^itrm:   epJ-ie, 
in  thi4  (leiiie  uted  only  twicer,  Judi;  12^  and  2  1>L 
ii  13,  in  whitth  Intter  ptMJce,  li'  -f i^tb* 

also  read),  an  fnteiliitament  in  piOif* 

n^emberf  of  the  Church  i^Ltook.  t 

oontributiun*  of  Chriitiaiis  repotting  to  the  £1 
riitic  ceb'brntion,  but  whether  before  or  after 
may  be  doubt»«d.  The  tine  aocotmt  of  the 
u  probably  that  given  by  Cbryaostona,  who 
that  alter  the  early  commnixity  of  gcMjdx  had 
the  richer  members  brought  to  the  Cliureh  <soe- 
tributiona  of  tbod  and  diink.  of  which,  a^ler  tJw 
conclusion  of  the  tenricea  and  the  celcbivtioB  of  tilt 
Eucharist,  all  partook  together.  bTth>*  mmn*  h»lf- 
ing  to  promot«»  the  principle  of  lo. ' 
{Hf/m.  in  1  C<*r.  zi,  lft»  vol.  iii 
tw-iu  in  1  Cor.  xi.  vol.  1,  p,  -  .»  --  ..„....., 
The  intimate  conneziott,  espttioUy  in  early  tioM. 
between  the  Eucharist  itaelf  and  the  lore-feait.  b«i 
l«l  fleveral  wiitera  to  speak  of  tJiera  almwt  a* 
identical.  Of  thoee  who  either  take  this  riew,  m 
t^^yA  the  feast  as  subaeqaent  to  the  EudMrirtf 
may  be  mentioned  Pliny,  who  wm  tht  1 
met  and  exchanged  aacnuoaaital  pedgii  1 
sorts  ot  immomlity ;  after  which  they 
and  met  again  to  partake  in  an  enteria 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  IgnaliuR.,  mt  i 
c.  8;  TertulL  Apol  39;  Clem,  Aiex.  Strmtl^ 
322  (vol.  ii.  p.  892).  1*1.  \%'}  (voL  i.  M4),  bcfti 
Pnvd.  ii.  6t  (vol.  i.  p.  l<55)  he  aeems  to 
thf<ti  aa  distinct;  Apart,  Const,  ii.  28,  1: 
li«t(jcles  the^te,  Jeitmie  on  I  Cvr.  li. ;  Thttudoftt  I 
Oecumeaiuft,  qn«ted  by  Bingham,  wlto 
that  the  Agape  wos  subaequent  iOrig,  E«i,  tr, 
6,  7;  vol.  T.  p.  284) ;  noftnaiiw,  l€Jt,  **  Agaj«**.* 

On  the  other  fide  may  b^  " *'^»"^!  Gifytiu*  {*m 

2  Pet,  U.  IS,  in  CWf.  iS  Thi*.  XccL 

ToK  I.  ».  v.),  Hammond,  rn.  4  i 

aikd  authorities  quoted  by  iiii<|^'iiiiui,  I.  r.^ 
almost  univeraal  cuptDm  to  ncdre  the  Eoelk 
facting  proves  that  in  later  tima  the  loe^ 
must  hatt  followed,  not  ptroedal,  ibe  EudiaiM 
(^^lomen,  J7.  E,  vii.  \%i  Aug.  c  Fotifl.  zi.  !fiU| 
£p.  Uv.  (aliat  civtii.) ;  ad  Janutir.  e.  €,  vol.  ft^ 
p.  203,  «d.  Migne ;   Cone  Carlh.   iii.  AJl.  »T. 
t.  29  5  Bruns.  Ctofic.  i.  p.  127  )i  but  the  i 
of  one  day  from  the  geikeral  rule  {the  day  < 
Coena  Domini,  or  Maunday  Thuradtiyf  seematoatjiil 
a  previously  ditTeineni  practice,     'Die  bve^fctetts  w«« 
forbidden  to  be  held  iu  churches  by  the  Council  «f 
Laodirea,  A.D.   320,  Cone.  Quiniaext.,   A  O.  692, 
c  74,  Aii-la-Chaplle^  A.D.  81t>;  but  in  aome  fenn 
or  other  they  oonlirued  to  a  much   later   i- 
Entertainments   at  births,  deathi^,   atid    u.i 
were  also  in  uae  under  the  names  of  rr>" 
litiiu,  wtptuilev,  mid  ftm«ral€9,     (Uv^ 
Omt.  AngL  i.  30 ;  Ap.  Con*i.  viii.  4 
doret,  Emnij.  Varit.  viii.  p.  923,  924,  <»J 
GiTeg.   Naj.  Ep,  i,   14,  and  Cetrw*.  >.;   \h 
LexA.c,)  [H.  \^    i,j 

L020N  {Ao(A¥i  IMm\  on*  ef  the  #w»  ef 

"  Solomon'*  sen  act*  "  who  reth  1     '  -  . ; 

(I  Ewl.  V.  83).     Tlie  name  cm 

K0?(  in  the  parallel  lists  of  \^, ,...     — 

vii.  ?t8,  aud  tlie  vaiiation  may  be  a»  error  of  IM 


(1 1 


•  "  ItotiUsctium  et  irmn&ium,  qiiiWl  Ipwm" 

g|««e^  \vxA  «<ikiam  ni*um  "  <JSi>  a.  et>< 
^  rbU  fcuhtoLt  U  alw  aiscwMfi  wuiM  Um^**  8r  rptt 


LUBIM 

ti—rik».  which  it  etdlj  tnuMibl^  when  the  word 
a  wnttcu  in  the  uncial  cfaaracur. 

LirBDf  {U*yh,  2  Chr.  ziu  3,  xri.  8;  Kah.  iii. 
9,  D^S,  Du.  xi.  43:  Aifivts:  Libyes;  except 
Dniel,  Ziftyi),  •  natioo  mentioned  as  contributing, 
together  with  Coriiiteiand  Sukkiim,  to  Shishaics 
armf  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  apparently  as  forming 
with  Cnahites  the  hulls  of  Zerah's  army  (zvi.  8;, 
ipokcn  of  hv  Nahum  (iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut, 
M  helping  ho-Amoa  (Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and 
Lgrpt  were  the  stm^^ ;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43) 
m  paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqTieit)r 
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The  historical  indications  of  the  Eg}  pt»ui  mono* 
ments  thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
or  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  fer  beyond 
the  Cyrenaica.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  colonixation  hflf 
flowed  from  the  East  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Great  Deseit,  as  fiir  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  oldest  of  these  colonists  of  thi£ 
region  were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred  tr.bes, 
particularly  the  Mashawosha-u  and  Tahen-nu  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  all  of  which  appeal 
to  have  ultimately  taken  their  common  name  of 


if  EiCTpt  or  the   Egyptians.     These  particulars  !  L>l>y«>«  f«'«»  the  Lubim.     They  seem  to  have  been 


indicate  an  African  nation  under  tribute  to  Egypt, 

if  not  under  Egyptian  rule,  contributing,  in  the 

loth  century  B.C.,   valuable  aid   in  mercenaiies 

ar  auxiliariei  to  the  Egyptian  aimies,  and  down  to 

Xahum's  timt,  and  a  period  prophesied  of  by 

Duaiel,  probably  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 

rAXTioCHt'S  IV.],  assisting,  either  politically  or 

■wnmercially,  i*i  sustain  the  Egyptian  power,  or, 

in  the   test  case,  dependent  on  it.      These   indi- 

cstivQs  du  not  Hx  the  geographical  position  of  the 

Lulaiu,  btit  they  favour  the  supposition  that  their 

ten  itur^-  was  neai*  Egypt,  either  to  the  west  or  south. 

Kur  mow   precise  information  we  look  to  the 

t^puan  monuments,  upon  which  we  find  repre- 

Nuutious  of  a  people  called  ReBU,  or  Lebo  (R 

c:i  L  uaWng  no  distinction  in  hieroglyphics),  who 

cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the   Lubim. 

Tte9«  Kebu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 

Vcnpcah  (,the  son  and  successor  of  Kameses  II.) 

ind   Kaineses   HI.,   who  both  ruled  in  the   13th 

SKiturr  B.C.,  wage«l  successful  wars.    The  latter 

taiig  routed  them  with  much  slaughter.   The  sculp- 

tans  of  the  great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes, 

low  eallad  that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  repre- 

MBtatioos  of  the  Rebu,  showing  thai  they  were  fair, 

mA  of  what  is  called  a  Semitic  type,  like  the 

Berbers  and  Kabyles.     They  are  distinguished  as 

loiThcin,  that  is,  as  parallel  to,  or  north  of.  Lower 

Lgrpi.     Of  their  being  African  there  can  be  no 

rawooable  doubt,  and  we  may  assign  them  to  the 

ft*st  ot'  the  Meiiiterrauenn,  commencing  not  &r  to 

the  westward  of  Egypt.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have 

biMi  mervenariei*  of  Egypt  from  the  monuments, 

hut  we  know  that  the  kindred  Ma^wa&ha-u  were 

m  CBptoyed  by  the  Bubastite  fiunily,  to  which 

^shishait  and  pit>bably  Zerah  also  belonged ;  and  it 

n  not  unliicely  that  the  latter  are  intended  by  the 

LahBn.  used  in  a  more  generic  sense  than  Rebu,  in 

the  Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of  these  kings  I 

BrujCKh,  Geogr,  Intchr,  ii.  79,  teq.).     We  have  i 

iiiiniy  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 

Uistaate  Lshabim  :  if  so,  their  so-called  Semitic 

physical    ehanctehstics,    as    represented    on    the 

kgyplaan  monuments,  afford  evidence  of  great  im- 

furtanoe  lor  the  inquirer  into  primeval   history. 

Tae  Bcntiofa  in  Manetho's  Dynasties  that,  under 

>eeherofkheB,  or  Necherochis,  the  firat  Memphite 

kiCf .  and  htmd  of  the  thii-d  dynasty  ( B.C.  cir.  *J600), 

ih»  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  but  re- 

Uiroad  to  their  allegiance  through  imr  on  a  wonder- 

'il  ini  nasi  of  the  moon."  may  refer  Uy  the  Lubim, 

tit  may  ait  probably  relate  to  some  other  African 

pi«<fi*.  pet  haps  tlie  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut  (Put;. 

*  VxMw^^ll  •  •  •  «4*  of  .\i0v«t  awimfffOM  Aiyvtrrtt»% 
•  •  nf  #■^■  'H  •  *^  Xdym  «vfiy#f Mnjv  iia  idov  iavrovt 
*V«  ifmm  Ut^tT.  ip.  Qnrj.  .Amc.  Fraa-  ^rtd  f^.  p.  luQ, 
«■»  -WO 


Brst  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1250  B.C., 
and  to  have  been  aflervrards  driven  inland  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  still 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  G  jat  Deseil, 
md  even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while 
their  later  Shemite  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the 
rich  plains.  Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa, 
one  great  >ribe,  that  of  the  Benee  'Alee,  extends 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  illustrating  the  probable 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Lubim  and  their 
x^i^tes.     It  is  possible  that  in  Exek.  xxx.  5,  Lub, 

3^,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  3^3 ;  but  there  is 
ao  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as,  how- 
ever, ^^?  and  Dn^^  are  used  for  one  people, 
apparently  the  Mixraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kin- 
dred to  the  Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  conclusive 
[Chub;  Ludim.]  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  A.  V 
rendeis  Phut  *'  the  Libyans ;"  and  in  Exek.  xxxviii 
5,  «•  Libya."  [R.  S.  P.] 

LU'OAS  (AovKos :  Lucas),  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Kome  (Philem.  24).  He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas  in 
Col.  iv.  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
apostle  when  others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11), 
on  his  first  examination  before  the  emperor.  For 
the  grounds  of  his  identification  with  tlie  evangdhit 
St.  Luke,  see  article  LuKE. 

lAJ'ClFER  {hh^^nriMCit^Spos:  Lucifer).  The 
name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coup!«l  with  the 
epithet  **  son  of  the  moming,"  and  (being  derived 

from  ^pn,  '*  to  shine")  clearly  signifies  a  **  Inright 

star,*'  and  probably  what  we  call  the  moming  star.* 
In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendour  and  in  his  fiUl ; 
perhaps  also  it  refers  to  his  glory  as  paling  before  the 
I  unveiled  presence  of  God.  Its  application  (from 
'  St.  Jerome  downwards)  to  Satan  in  his  fall  from 
heaven,  arises  probably  from  the  &ct  tliat  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  is  in  Scriptui-e  represented  as  the 
type  of  tyi-annical  and  self-idolising  power,  and 
especially  connected  with  the  empire  of  the  Evik 
One  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fall  of  its  msterial 
power  before  the  unseen  working  of  the  providence 
of  God  is  therefore  a  type  of  tlie  defeat  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  tyranny  of  Satan  This  applica> 
tion  of  the  name  **  Lucifer  *'  as  a  proper  name  of 
the  devil  is  plainly  ungrounded ;  but  tlie  magnifi- 
cence ot  the  imagery  of  the  prophet,  far  ti-nn>ceod« 
ing   in    grandeur  the  fall   of  Nebuchitduexzar  to 

*  The  other  tnterpreuuion.  whidi  makes  77^  H  ■> 
hnperiitlvA  of  the  verb  y^^,  I11  the  sfn-w  of  *  w*!!**  or 
**  IsBira  I."  lt\Jun^  tb«  parallelism,  ami  is  gtiwrslly  regat  Ati 

,  as  untsnttlile. 

1  t  ft 


I4!l 


Lucms 


rhidi  it  iininc<imt«ly  ir>rei^  has  naturmltj  g:iren  ■ 
c^ur  to  the  symboii^l  mterpretftiioo  of  Um  pfi»* 
Mfjew  ukI  tix43d  tbut  applkatioa  ia  our  modem 
language  [A,  B.] 

LITCTUS  (AffSirtof,  Ao^ttcof).  a  Rom&n  oodsuI; 
itiwoTof  'fwfiaitffV},  who  it!  isakd  to  have  wiitlea 
the  letter  to  Tioleroy  (KuerK*t«s%  which  aiwured 
iSimou  I-  of  Dm?  protifvtion  of  koiiw  (cir.  B.C.  139-8  ; 
1  Mace,  IV.  10,  15-24)»  The  whole  form  of  fhe 
/«tter — the  un^iition  of  one  cou.<(iil  only,  tlie  des^^Tip- 
tioQ  of  the  cuiisuJ  by  tlie  pnu^ometi,  the  otnisdou 
«f  tlittenat^  and  of  the  tluu  (com p.  Wemjidorf,  Ih 
pk  Mace.  |  ctli.) — §hows  that  it  canuot  be  an 
arcamte  copy  of  the  original  document ;  bot  tberp 
b  oothiug  in  the  aubrtaiic*  of  the  Mter  which  it 
open  ^        ■        ,  kion. 

1  >■  t  mosci  k^ion  of  the  name  has  led 

to  til  Anm  of  LncitT«i  with  thiee  dtstlDci 

perwns — <i,)  [Ludim]  KmHu*  Phihu  (the  lirts, 
Clinton,  Fjsti  IhlL  it.  1  I2,gire  P.  Furluj  PMlu*), 
who  wna  not  oon>ul  till  ii,c.  l.ld,  and  i«  th«iYfor« 
at  one*  exclijded.  (2.)  Ludu»  Cji«.*iliiu  Met«lliui 
Calviit,  who  WM  confful  in  ii,c.  142,  immediately 
after  Sitnou  mwumed  th<?  govenjtnent.  On  this 
sitppofjtlon  it  miijht  «y»m  not  tinlikply  tbnt  the 
answer  whldi  Simon  r«nfiv«>d  to  an  application  for 
pritecticin.  which  he  ttindr  to  ifome  directly  on  his 
ii?»amplS<jn  of  power  (annp,  1  Mnctuxiv.  17»  18)  in 
ihe  cotiAulship  of  Met«liii&,  hrm  b«im  combined  with 
the  answer  to  th«  lat«r  embassy  of  Numeiitta 
n  Mactv  liv.  24,  rr.  W).  {X)  But  the  thiix! 
identififatlon  with  Ludus  Ciilpumius  Pi«io,  who 
was  cnnfrnl  i»,c,  139,  is  me>*t  probably  correct. 
The  dale  ttjuicitly  eorresiwnd*,  and,  tho«i;b  the 
ptsenomeu  of  Oilpumititf  i»  not  e4tabliji>hed  beyoiwl 
all  qiie»tioo,  the  balnnoe  of  erider^tx;  h  limHriedly 
■gaiiut  tlie  common  lists.  Tlie  Fusti  CnpitoHni 
are  defective  for  this  yewr,  and  only  ^v#  d  ftitqinent 
cf  the  name  of  Popiilius,  the  fellow -cx^wul  of 
CaJpomius.  Cnssiodorus  (CAron.),  as  e^ltted^  r'^^ 
Oi,  Calpumius,  but  the  eye  of  the  icnbe  (if  the 
rttding  is  corrtct)  was  probably  mi-lKi  by  the 
names  in  the  yenrs  immodiotely  befoie.  On  the 
otti«r  haaid  Vnirrius  Maiimus  *(i.  3)  Is  wrongly 
quoted  fratn  tbe  printer!  text  as  ginng  the  same 
{naenoraen,  Th«  ^ties9^  in  which  the  Dime 
fKrcurs  u  in  renlity  no  part  of  Valerius  Maxim  us, 
but  A  pim?e  of  the  Abstraot  of  Julius  Paris  inserted. 
m  the  tert.  Of  eli'ven  M!<S.  of  Valerius  which  tbe 
writer  has  emminei,  it  occur*  only  b  one  (Mus, 
Brit.  Ihim,  2o9 ),  and  there  the  name  is  pven  L\iciHx 
ralpurnius,  as  it  is  given  by  Mai  in  £s  editioii  of 
.J  111 i us  Vmn  (Script.  Vet.  Nom  CoiL  iii.  7).  Sigo- 
niu*  saya  rightly  (  Fasti  Cotia,  p.  207  )  t  **  Oossiodorus 
prmUt  ooiisuIgs  Cn.  Pisonem  ....  epitoma  L. 
Calpurnium"  .  ♦  ,  .  The  chance  of  on  error  of  tnui- 
scriptiofi  in  Julius  Paiis  is  >b\iouKly  Itsa  than  in  the 
Fnniin?  Ca^ioUoruii ;  and  5ven  if  th«  eri^lcnoe  were 
•OL..!,  the  aijtiiority  of  1  Nfjjcc,  might  rightly  be 
urgfd  as  decisive  iu  sttch  a  case. 

icttt^us  omit«  all  mention  of  the  letter  of 
"tjiciut"  in  hw  acct>unt  of  Simon,  but  gives  ouo 
vmj  stimilif  in  contents  {Ant.  xtv.  8,  §5),  as  written 
)u  the  motion  of  Litci  ts  VnJerius  in  the  ninth 
iUto^teenth  I  year  of  Hyrcatius  II. ;  and  unle«  the 
two  h^u  rs  and  the  two"  missions  which  led  to  them 
were  piii-poseIy  awimiUted,  whidt  is  not  wholly 
iniprtihdhle,  it  must  be  suppoood  that  he  Jias  been 

fjiUy  of  a  ftnuigu  oveiisight  ia  r«monn^  tlie  incident 
otn  its  proper  phic*.  [B.  F.  W.J 

LU'CIUB  ^Ao^«riof:    LwnftM)t  a   kinsinaii  or 


feUow4ribaifian  of  Si.  Piul  (Rom.  m,  tVf,  If 
whom  ho  is  said  by  tmdltion  to  hnrr  Ima  urrWbftl 
biihoti  of  the  church  of  Cenchroui,  (tjon  wbisir» 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rommi?  was  written  [Ap»t 
Cmat.  \i\.  46).  He  is  tliotrght  by  some  io  U  iitt 
tnuye  with  Luciua  of  Cyrtoe,  (^€e  the  folk.iftiitL 
arl  icle// 

LUCIUS  OF  CntE'NE  (Ao^i«f  I  Km^ 
ya7&f).  Lucius,  thus  distjngiiishetl  by  tlio  naiDtsf 
hi«  city — the  capital  of  a  Grectk  oolouy  in  Iforttei 
ArVicA,  and  remai  kabie  for  the  number  of  it*  Jwm^ 
iiiliabitAuts — is  first  maitioued  in  the  N.  T.  ta 
company  with  Barnabas,  Simeon  callrd  Kigvr, 
MauacB.  and  Saul,  who  are  desoribcd  as  pivphiis 
and  tnchers  of  the  church  at  ntiocb  (Ada  sii.  1 ). 
These  honoured  diaoiplflB  hAving,  while  cagagid  ii 
the  office  of  cominoD  wonbi]»,  reodvad  i 
meot  fiom  the  Holy  Ghoat  to  Ml  iqwit  ', 
and  Saul  for  the  special  service  of  God,  pioi« 
af1:«r  fiviting  und  pmyer,  to  lay  their  hands. a|*«i 
them.  This  is  the  first  reoonled  iuatnnoe  of  a 
fcimal  ordiuiitioo  to  the  olHce  of  Elrasigfli^  bel  tt 
caimot  be  supposed  tliat  so  iMilemu  *  cotsimia«« 
would  have  been  given  to  any  bat  andi  as  U 
themselves  been  ordained  to  the  mintstiy  of  tM 
Wortl,  and  we  may  tbtrtfoni  aaaixiiw  that  Ludw 
and  his  compauions  were  alredtj  of  that  numheii^ 
Whetiier  Lucius  was  one  of  the  stventy  datdplsi^ 
as  stutcA  hy  Pseudo>Hipfiolytns.  is  (|niU  a  matltf 
of  coijJBotuiie,  but  it  ts  highly  pnnl-LI*  »K.u  ri# 
formed  one  of  the  ooag^iepitimi  U>  w  ' 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecnst 
and  there  on  hmtiiy  be  n  doubt  that  lui 
fcf  "  the  men  of  Oyrvne  **  who,  being  "  • 
a^  Ttmd  upou  the  persecution  that  anme  mJannx  r^w 
pitirjj,''  Went  to  Antioch  preaching  tb«  Lord  J««aa 
(AcUii.  13,  20). 

It  is  commonly  suppoeod  that  Lndas  is  the  kli^ 
maa  of  St.  Paul  meittioned  by  that  apostle  as  joralif 
with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Homan  brHhtwi 
(Kom.  JEvi,  21).      There  is  certainly   no  suifkactt 
renaoa  for  re|raniing  him  as  identical  witb  ^  L«lP 
the  Evangelfitt,  though  this  opinfon  «••  ftpfianBlly 
held  by  Origen  (m  hcoX  and   U  sopfnTled  1^ 
Calmetf  as  well  as  by  Wetsletn,  who  »lluots  m 
coofiiimitiun  of  it  the  &ct  repuiiod  bv  flcrodotai 
()ii.   121),    thAt   the   Cjmtiaoa    hiMl '  tbfW^bHA 
Greece  a  high  repntatioii  ca  phjsidaaa.     But  H 
must  be  observed  that  ih«  names  are  «le-<^i-^  '^i» 
tint't.     The  missionary  oompnnJoB  of  SL  I 
not  Lucius,  but  Lucas  or  Lncttms,  **  1l»r 
physiciau,*'  wlio,  though  nitoed  in  three  MUtml 
EpisUes  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tiro.  iv.  1 1 ;  PkUstt.  ML 
is  never  referred  to  as  a  tiehitioii.     Again*  H  E 
hanlly  probable  that  i^t.  Luke,  who  anppivvM  Hi 
own  name  as  the  oooiponlon  of  8t.  Faul^  wmH 
have  mentioned  himseif  as  cnse  nmoofp  llie  OMf 
diatingaifbed  ftropbela  and  teacher*   nt   AntMi. 
Olshausen,  indeed,  asserts  oenftdtetly  that  i 
tjon  of  St.  Luke  and  Lucius  belnfc  the  sani- 
ha«  nothing  whatever  to  support  '"    ^  ' 
Lib.  ir.  513).     In  the  Apo:.i 
Yu,  46,   it  is    stilted    that   ^t 
Lucius  bishop  of  Ceuchrene.      l>itlcrrnt 
make  Lucius  the  first  bishop   of  Cpvot  m^A  s# 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  [K,  f|- 

LUD  n-1^:  A«»:  X«^,  the  ftmnh  maaw  m 
tlie  lii^t  of  the  childreu  of  Shem  l<-iet: 
I  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of  a  jMr^on  or  ' 
descendrd  from  him.     It  ha*  hnm  sn]'p  -*  i  th  vi  Im 
w»  the  mic^tor  of  tbe  LjdiauK  (,lrm,  Ant, »  <s  § f  ^ 


LUDm 

tti  uxt  r^prssexilfd  bj  the  Ljdos  of  tbdr  mvihical 
(J:x  iHerod.  L  7).  The  Shemit«  character  of 
Iksr  Buuwrs,  and  die  jtrong  orientalum  of  the  art 
cf  tM  Ljdiao  kingdom  daring  its  latest  period  and 
«fM-  the  PenuD  oonqoost,  but  before  the  predomi- 
uaee  W  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor,  fiivour  this  idea ; 
)<t.  «Q  the  other  hand,  the  Kgjrptian  monuments 
•bfv  -1*  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15tii  centuries  B.C. 
a  pnwvrfal  people  called  KuTEN  or  Ludem,  pro- 
\jkj  sated  near  Meaopotamia,  and  apjiarently 
MTth  0^  Palestine,  whom  some,  howerer,  make  the 
A«7Tisai.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
Lt^bb  Drst  establisihed  themselves  near  Palestine, 
■d  itevanb  mrend  into  Asia  Minor ;  the  occupiers 
W  ae  old  Mat  of  the  race  being  destroyed  or  removed 
K  the  A«7TvaDS.  For  the  question  whether  the 
lad  or  Ludim  mentioned  by  the  prophets  be  of 
ikiiitek  or  the  Jlizimite  Ludim  of  Gen.  x.,  see  the 
Kt  article.  [K.S.  P.] 

LUDM  ;Dn^^,  Gen.  x.  13,  D*n^^,  1  Chr. 
:.  11 :  AwMuifi :  Ludim\  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe. 
FnB  thcsr  position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
iLraiio,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were  settled 
t*tir  v«cc  of  Egypt,  petiiaps  further  than  any  other 
ITiBvte  tribe.  Lnd  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned 
a  ft«r  [—iigfi  of  the  prophets.  It  is  hnportant  to 
tnnJD,  if  pwsible,  whether  the  Mizi  aite  Ludim  or 
1>  .>lnute*  Lud  be  referred  to  in  each  of  these 
laisek  Loiah  roentiona  **  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
tkrtiaw  the  bow  (JWg  ^3?^),  Tubal,  and  Javan, 

ihialais£u'off"  (Ixri.  19).  Here  the  expression 
a  tte  plural,  "  that  draw  the  bow  "  (UndenteM 
■prffm,  VuligO'  ^°^7  refer  only  to  Lad,  and  there- 
hr  Ml  oDooact  it  w^th  one  or  both  of  the  wunes 
frndi^.  A  oomparisou  with  the  other  three  pas- 
■pi.  a  all  which  Thut  ia  mentioned  immediately 
Milt  w  after  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  makes  it  almost 

*1W  aiiMwr  In  whidi  tbeae  foreign  troqis  in  the 
IpyCMa  mi  J  are  (dtaxacteriaed  is  perfectly  in  scoordanoe 
■Ife  tke  cnAeoce  of  the  moDomenta,  which,  although 
*■  ax  oestones  earlier  than  the  prophet's  time,  no 
iidi  itfRsettt  tlw  same  cooditloD  of  military  matters. 
At  9tj  people  of  Africa  bejuod  Egypt,  portrayed  on 
tininifials  wbom  we  can  ooosider  as  most  probably 
tf  tt  flaBe  stuck  aa  the  Egyptians,  are  the  ReBd,  who 
•tite  Lafctan  of  the  Bible,  almust  certainly  the  same  as 
<k  Bcaiie  Lehabim.  [LaaaBiM ;  Luanc.]  Thereiore 
w  m^  takae  tbe  lU-BU  as  probably  illastrating  tho 
U^i^ppoafoK  the  latter  to  be  Mlxraltes,  in  which  case 
In  WKj  ttdeed  be  indnded  uider  the  same  name  aa  the 
iailM.  if  tbe  appeUatloD  RpBU  be  wider  than  tbe  Lnbim 
'  Ik  U^,  and  alKi  aa  iUnstnUnf  Coab  and  Phut.  The 
aa»*>  are  wptMxn  of  aa  handling  the  buckler.  IIm 
E|7yt^  arc  seorrally  rrpreaenied  with  small  shieldi, 
S^aeaily  rnxod ;  tt*e  K^BQ  with  small  round  vhielda,  tor 
aioi  ibe  tenn  berv  used,  po,  the  araall  ahiekl,  and 

fti  iipi  ■!  n  "that  h«idl«,"  an  perfectly  appropriate. 
Tka;  tarn  Ladan  sfauuld  have  been  archen,  and  appartintljr 
■aai  vtu  a  luog  bo«  that  wa«  strung  witli  the  aid  of 
^  faa  by  treading  iT)^  *?1'^^'  **  note-worlby. 
■Noi  i!h»  Arrkaun  were  alwayH  faniuos  for  their  archery. 
TW  IfrfL' .  end  uite  other  uf  tbe  for»4^  natluiu  tliat  serv^i 
a  04  t^ptsaa  army — tb**  monnmvnta  show  tlie  former 
^^m*i0^B^/** — were  bo-»-inen,  bi>ing  armed  with  a  bow 
I  lagmtp  benfth ;  tbe  vtlMrr  nMrrR:narle*-H>f  whom  we 
aa  mjf  i^aitify  tbe  PbilMine  Cberetbim,  thoagh  thf y 
■aaifeij  aii'ak  certain  <^  the  mertenarlea  or  aoziliaries 
9.mCmf4  in  th^  lki»le— carrying  f wonls  and  Ji»velitis 
Wt-J(ha«a.  These  pointo  of  agreement,  fooxded  on  our 
•iunika  ef  tbe  roonumenta,  are  of  iw  little  aelgbt,  aa 
ww^  r^  aecaacT  of  ibe  SMe. 
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certain  that  the  LXX.  reading,  Phut,  ♦o^J,  fur 
Pul,  a  word  not  oocuiring  in  any  other  passage,  is 
the  true  one,  extraordinary  as  is  the  change  frcm 
^3^^  to  Moo-i^X*  [I^l^L*]  Jei  em inh,  in  speaking 
of  Pharaoh  Necho's  anny,  makes  mention  of  *♦  Cuah 
and  Phut  that  handle  the  buckler ;  and  the  Ludim 
that  handle  [and]  bend  the  bow"*  (xlvi  9).  Hera 
the  Ludim  are  aKHocinteil  with  African  nations,  ae 
meroenaiies  or  auxiliaries  of  the  king  J  t)^>'pt,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  proUible,  pt-inid  facie,  tliat 
the  Mizmite  Ludim  are  intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the 
description  of  Tyre,^  sp<>nks  thus  of  Lud :  "  Persia 
and  Lud  and  Phut  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men 
of  war:  buckler  {]}P)  and  helmet  hung  they  up  iu 
thee;  they  set  thine  adorning"  (xxvii.  10).  In 
this  place  Lud  might  seem  to  mean  the  Shcmite 
Lud,  especially  if  the  latter  be  connected  with  Lydia ; 
but  the  association  with  Phut  lenders  it  as  likely 
that  the  nation  or  country  is  that  of  the  African 
Ludim.  In  the  prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar 
passage  occurs.  *•  Persia,  Cush,  and  Phut  (A.V. 
**  Libya  ")  with  them  [the  army  of  Gog];  all  of  them 
[with]  buckler  (pD)  and  helmet "  (ixxviii.  5).    It 

aeems  from  this  that  there  were  Persian  mei-cenorias 
at  tiiis  time,  the  prophet  perhaps,  if  speaking  of  a 
remote  future  period,  using  their  name  and  that  of 
other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a  general  sense. 
The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in  the  formei 
passage  loses  therefore  somewhat  of  its  weight  In 
one  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  Lud  is  thus 
mentioned  among  the  suppoits  of  that  country: 
**  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Mizraim,  and 
great  pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  the 
slain  in  Mizraim,  and  they  shall  take  away  her 
multitude  (HO^Dn.),*  and  her  foundations  dudl  be 
broken  down.  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud,  and  aL 
the  mingled   people  (3^)»  and  Chub,  and   the 

k  The  deacripUon  of  Tyre  In  this  prophecy  of  Esekiel 
receives  striking  iUustraUun  from  what  we  beUere  to  be 
ita  earliest  coitia.  These  coins  were  held  to  be  most 
probably  of  Tyre,  or  some  other  Phoenician  dty,  or  pos- 
sibly of  Babylon,  on  numismatic  evidence  alone,  by  the 
writer's  lamented  colleague  at  the  British  Museum,  Mr 
Burgon.  They  probably  dale  during  the  5tb  century  b.c.  , 
they  may  possibly  be  a  little  older ;  but  it  is  moist  reaM»n> 
able  to  consider  tliem  as  of  the  time  of,  and  issued  by 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  chief  coins  are  octodrachnis  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician  weight  [Monet],  bearing,  on  tho  ob- 
verse, a  war-galley  beneath  the  towered  walls  of  a  city, 
cud,  on  the  reverse,  a  king  In  a  chariot,  with  an  incuse 


goat  bem^th.  This  comblDat  on  of  galley  and  city  i» 
exactly  whit  we  IWid  in  the  description  of  Tyre  '.n 
Kz^kicl,  which  mnln!y*  portrays  a  staie-Kalley,  but  alao 
refers  to  a  port,  and  speaks  of  towers  and  walls 

«  Tbt-rn  may  p«'rh.ip«  be  bom  a  rrftrencf*  by  parous 
raa<i;i  to  Anion.  th«*  chief  divinity  of  Tbi'l)«-s.  the  n«;hrew 
name  of  whlcl>  pOK  fiJO  contaliu  *iis  ijuae.    [Avoa.] 
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chiMroi  of  the  Land  of  th«  ooTenant,  shall  full  \tf 
the  cword  with  th<Tn"  (m.  4»  5).  Here  LuJ  is 
wnodated  with  Cuj>h  aoii  Phut,  as  th'jugh  an  Afvicm 
niiti<i«i.  The  Ereb,  whom  we  have  called  "  mingled 
|i«DpIe  "  raUier  than  '*  strangers,"  apjx'ar  to  bare  been 
vu  Arab  pof^ulatioo  of  the  Siuaitic  pimiDsulat  pei  hapa 
ittdudlog  Arab  or  half- Arab  tribe*  of  the  Egyptma 
d<««rt  to  the  east  of  Uie  Nile.  Chub  b  a  name 
nowhere  fllae  oacarring,  which  peihape  should  \w 
vend  Lub,  for  the  country  or  lintinn  ot  the  Lubim. 
[CMl/B ;  LtmiM.]  The  **  childi^xi  of  the  land  of  the 
oovenacit  **  may  be  *>me  leagus  of  tribes,  as  protwltlj 
were  the  Nine  Bowf  of  the  Ggjpdaii  in^criptious; 
or  tlie  ei|»rei«inti  may  menc  tuiions  or  tribes  allied 
with  Ef^t,  an  though  a  geuenl  doigmtion  for  the 
rest  of  Tt«  guppoitera  beiideB  thoie  ft^pecidcd.  It  is 
noticeable  that  m  thi»  pamiffi,  although  Cud  if  placed 
among  the  doie  alliei  or  iupporteini  of  Egypt*  yet  it 
followA  African  oatioo*,  aud  is  followed  by  u  miltoo 
or  tribe  at  leaat  partly  lahabitiuj^  Aaia,  although 
poanbly  abo  pulty  iuhabitisg  Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  but  one  nation  U 
intended)  in  the«re  paioagea,  and  it  »en)»  th«t  thus 
fill  the  prepotideranoe  of  eridence  ia  in  tjirour  of  the 
Miznvlte  Ludim.  There  are  no  indicationa  in  the 
Bible  known  to  be  pMitire  of  mercenary  or  allied  | 
ixnapA  in  the  Kr*"  - — '^  .^ ,  -*  of  Afiicnn»» 
arid  perhaps  of  t  the  enjit» 

We  hare  ^till  t         .  n*.^  of  the 

ICgjplian  monumcnta  and  ot  prolan ?  hi^torj  may 
aOect  oar  auppoaitioD.  From  the  former  we  Icom 
that  lereral  tbreign  nationa  contributed  iiftiei  or 
inereenArio  to  the  Egyptian  armi«a.  Among  them 
we  identify  the  Rtiuu  with  the  Lul4m,  and  the 
Shaky ATANA  witli  the  Chpiethim,  who  aUo  aerved 
in  t»nTii'»  anny.  The  latter  were  probably  6x>m 
the  cotat  of  Palestine,  although  they  may  have 
bren  dwwn  ia  the  case  of  the  Egyplijn  army  fmtii 
an  intfolar  portion  of  the  aame  people.  The  rest  of 
th<M  foreign  ti  o<ipa  teem  to  hare  been  of  Afi  ic4tn 
nutionii  but  this  ia  not  ceitoio.  The  ff^'idenoe  of  the 
monumenta  I'eaches  no  lowci*  than  the  time  of  the 
Liuba«tite  Hue.  Thei^  L&  a  angle  foiuign  c^nltfm- 
poraj'y  imcribed  rrcoiil  on  one  of  the  coluiB]  of 
the  temple  of  Aboo-^Simbel  in  Nubta,  recoixiing  the 
pH^aage  of  Greek  meroeiMrka  of  a  Ftunmetichtt^ 
pttihafaiy  the  tirai  (Wilkinaoo,  Modem  Egupt  ond 
ITubea,  ii.  329>  *  From  the  Greek  wiitera,  who  give 
lift  inlbrroation  from  the  time  of  rounnietidius  L 
dowtiwards,  we  leam  that  Ionian,  Carian^  and  other 
(tpeek  mtrceoarica,  formwl  wi  important  rtemcnt  in 
the  Egyptian  aimy  in  all  timea  when  tlie  country  waa 
iodMCMent,  fmm  the  r«ign  ol'  that  king  until  the 
Bstti  conqne'^t  by  Ctdiiia.  Theie  mercenariei  were 
rran  aeltled  in  E^'ypt  by  PHunmetichui*  Theie  dmtt 
not  acem  to  l«  any  mention  of  them  id  the  Bible, 
ext^icpfing  ihtnr  h*  iitt<>nde<l  by  Lud  and  the  Ludirn 
.11  tl  '       '  JVC  been  Gooiidered.     It  must 

b*  ia  nsisonable  to  connect  the 

J^hf -    'lie  Lydians,  and  tliat  at  the 

tiini?  of  the  pTQph£t>«  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim 
ara  meQtJr^nri!,  the  Lydiau  kin^om  gcneidly  oral« 
««y&  iu'i>  tore  w«s|em  part  of  Acia  Mi- 

o^r,  to  tl  I    Lod  and  Ludim  might  well 

»pljly  to  um  isnniui  and  Carian  incre«nAriei' drawn 
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from  thtt  l<iTitory.«  Wt  mu»t  Uktrefor*  hoiUrte  j 
fore  Absolutely  concluding  that  Ihia  impeiiaat  I 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  roerceuarit*  »  nni  tuentio 
the  Bible,  upon  th«  primd  ftcie  evidence  that  ' 
only  name  whi^h  ooiild  atiind  for  it  would  i 
be  that  ol  an  Africaui  itatiuii.  [K.  S.  V'*^ 

LU'HITH,    THE    ASCENT    OF    mVpO 
n*n^?n»  b  Imtah ;  and  *o  aIw«  in  the  A''  j 
recti^J  text  of  Jei^^niah,  althpiigh  there  the 
tent  htti  rrtn/n,  i.  *.  hal-LuhOtht    i^  d^ais.vffit 
Avv*i0;    In    Jeremiah,    'AA<^,*    Al«.    "Aa^. '< 
o^rrrvrFM  Luith),  a  place  in  Mmb;    > 
iLKrent  to  n  a^nctuary  or  holy  K\tni  ihi 
tt  iH:c;urs  only  iu  Is^  sv.  b^  and  the  )*.i 
of  .ftTtfrniali  iilnii.  5).    It  i»  mentioned  ^ 
and  UoiioNAiM,  but  whether  beam 
locally  connected,  or  beunui*  they  were 
tuaiies,  ii  doubtful.     In  the  diiy»  of  Euftebiinaf 
Jeiome(On(?nr^u^u:ufi,  **  Luith  " 
and  ftoed  between  Areopolia 
Z«Br,  the  latter  being  prf>bahtv 
Wttdy  Kerak.     M,  de  Sauky 
iffip,  »heet  9)  places  it  at  "  i 
but  thin  IB  notlh  of  AreopoliA,  jiuil  c:uu>at   b«  i 
to  lie  between  it  ahA  Ijokt^  whether  we  tjik*  ] 
on  the  eaftt  or  the  wea  t  fide  of  the  aea.     The  i 
ia  not  aware  that  any  one  clat  bM  atfcmp 
identify  the  place. 

The  flignjhcation  of  tlte  nffmc  hal-luhiU> 
renmin  doubtful.     An  a  H«biew  woixi  it 
"made  of  boaixb  or  [tcisti**  (Gr»en.  7^,  71 
but  why  assume  tlifit  n  Moablte  ^pdt  thoiild 
a  Hebrew  mime?     By  tl  ■  ^-    ^      '•  * 
rendered  "  p»ved  with  t 
BMotfak^u  845,  872 1 
jttH.  and  Jfms.un  Num.  xki.  Iti,  and  JofW-t^n 
In.  i;v.  1 )  IyiH:li«tiHth  ia  grven  na  the  «^u 
Ar*iMoBb*  Till*  muy  fonf^in  an  Al]u»ion  to| 
or  it  niny  point  to  the  use  nf  ;i  temi  m«Ami 
lor  ccMtiiiu  cintneijcv»»  not  only  in  t'^ 
Lehi  0 1  Sanson t  but  jilou  elMrwhen*. 
Shi^4,  No.  13(>7  ;  but,  on  th**  other 
Lfx.  RfM,  \  1 34.)    It  is  piobnbiy,  lik«  ahha 
tlie  name  of  tiie  Oftcent^  mid  ii<)t  o(  any  Unwn  Kt  | 
summit,  iVi  iu  th»t  cuute  tbe  woitj  «rutiid  ajf|« 
Luhithiih,  with  the  piirtlde  of  motion  addeil.  [C 

LUKE.     Tlift  n^me  Luke  (Aovw)»  ta  i 
bieviiited  ftrrm  of  Lifanuit  or  of  Lucihua  i;lMe 
It  14  not  to  he  confinindftl  with  Litciiu  ( Acta'; 
1  ;   Rom.  iri.  21 )»  whirii  belong*  to  a  diA^ 
person.     Th#  name  Luke  onaum  thrpe  t*m«  !n^ 
New  T  I'rtL iv.  14  ; 2  Tim.  i 

'i4).  m  ftll  three,  Ihi^  f 

ta  tht'  ,     - ,.     ,n.Ven  of.     Tt>  •' 
de^'^rihetl    as    **  the    ttclovyii 
Imtihisp  he  hiwl  t»ocn  knnwu  t^  i 
Timutliy  neetls  no  wlditional  liiurk  tor  nietill 
tion ;  to  him   the  «onlK  are*  "only  Lnk«  Ul 
me,'*     To   PhiWmon  Lulse  aemU  hia  iaIii     ^ 
commou  with  other  ••  fel low-Uhourera**  < 
Aa  there  la  every  reason  to  betters  •»- 
of  theae  passien  i*  the  author  of 
Apostlei  as  well  aa  of  Ute  OasfK]  ^. 
name,  it  ia  nattind  to  acek  tn  the  foimer 


*  Tbe  leader  of  ibeat  tnenxnartee  I4  oUU^  in  tbe  tn- 
MripUon  "  [■wunmaUthtti.KKiof  Tbeoctaa;*'  which  tbowa, 
I0  %\vf  «4<^piion  or  411  f  i^'^grpilaa  naoie,  IHe  doiMatlaaiioii 

•4  th  ,  r" 

•  40  alUanoe  with  Lydia  undfr 
A I  Ml.                             '   10  rvnihrr  It  pitHSabte  that  t'f^n 


tben  Lfdian*  foci^t  in  fbc  HcTpiiati  armj,  and  t, 
no  ligbl  un  Uie  earlier  r»l4ti<m*  of  tlir  l^^yptlU^ 
Lydiait«. 

*   ri     '  \\,,m  the  C€Otib  wtiwr  Ifc-in  \hr  i 

thr J'  I  I  ^  Hilt tiv  ar^  alMi  1  nth  ^Je  ihr  «i«  I 

»rtki' 
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10BM  trsDn  >f  thai  amncxion  «ril4  Si.  Pltul  which 
tb«e  paiigfi  usome  to  exist ;  and  although  the 
Batii«  oi  >t.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the  AcU,  there 
u  if«M)o  to  believe  that  under  the  pronoun  '*  we," 
lercni  refcreooea  to  the  evangelist  are  to  be  added 
to  the  three  pUoes  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  tnce  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  Evnn- 
gelist*«  litie.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(busebius,  ffixL  iii.  4) ;  in  what  condition  of  life 
b  uucsrtain.  That  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
mediuDe  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples;  medicine  in  its  earlier 
%nJ  rud«*r  state  was  Mwaetimes  practised  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was 
also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
aathoritr  of  Mcephonis  (ii.  48),  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Kmpeior  Basil,  drawn  tip  in  980,  and  of  other 
Ute  writcis ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  historical  au- 
Cborit  V,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  wholly  silent 
a^mn  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned.  He  was 
Doc  horn  a  Jew,  for  ha  ia  not  reckoned  among  them 
**  of  the  circuoKision  **  by  St.  Faul  (oomp.  Col.  iv. 
II  with  Ter.  14).  If  this  be  not  thought  con- 
el -i^ive,  nothing  can  be  argued  from  the  Greek 
MiOdiA  in  hi<»  style,  for  he  might  be  a  Hellenist 
Jrw,  oor  from  the  (ioitile  tendency  of  his  Gospel, 
for  tills  it  would  share  with  the  inspired  writings 
af  St.  I*aul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
liamaliel.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is  uncertain. 
Ha  woi  not  indeed  **  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of 
the  woM  from  the  beginning"  (Luke  i.  2),  or  he 
woulil  hare  restfld  his  cLiini  as  an  evangelist  upon 
that  ground.  Still  he  may  hu\'e  been  converted 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  before  His  de- 
parture ;  and  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  (Cont. 
JfjtT.  Ii.  11)  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
»«ir«nty  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable  in 
It;  whilat  tlmt  which  Theophylact  adopts  (on  Luke 
utv.)  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  jounieyeti 
to  Enimaus  with  the  risen  itedeemer,  has  found 
miideni  defeuderb.  Tertullian  assumes  that  the 
eiviversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul — 
*■  Lucas  non  apostolus,  sed  apostolicus ;  non  ma- 
pister,  sed  discipulus,  utique  magistro  minor,  ceite 
Liato  pcMtehor  quanto  posterioris  Apostoli  sectator, 
l*3uili  sine  dubio  *'  {Adv.  Marcwny  iv.  2; ;  and  tlie 
laUuce  of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  timt  ray  of  liisturical  light  tiUls  on  the  Evan- 
ceL»t  when  he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Ti-oas,  and  shares 
ku  journey  int<i  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition 
•o  the  tir»t  imtuiu  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most 
nataFally  explained,  after  all  the  objections  that 
bsve  been  ur^,  by  suppoMiig  that  Luke,  the 
vnter  of  the  Acts  formwi  one  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
\ukx  from  thi»  point.  His  couveision  had  taken 
|LiDP  be  ore,  since  he  silently  n-ssumcs  his  pKice 
tmnoj:  'he  ^rreat  Apost'c\  followers  witliout  any 
L;U  likt  thi!»  was  hi.o  first  aiiniinsion  to  the  know- 
!  i^e  aii  mmis'.iy  of  l'hri>t.  He  may  have  found 
Ji  w^y  t«»  Tiis»x  to  pient-h  the  G^^^pel,  sent  pos- 
•  :ly  bj  ."^t  I'au.  iiimsirlf.  As  far  as  Philippi  the 
LvsL^-elln  JK»  .nMrjed  with  the  Apostle.  The  re- 
«.Bf4ioo  of  the  tliird  person  on  Paul's  departure 
&D01  that  place  '  xvii.  1)  would  show  that  Luke 
va'  nt^w  lett  behin'l.  During  the  rest  of  St. 
Pkai's  aecond  miwioniry  journey  we  hear  of 
L.k/-  no  mw^,  Uut  on  the  third  journey  the 
t*ic*  uidii:ation  reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of 
.w  <.«fnf«ny  (A:ti  XX.  r>),  having  joined  it  anpa- 
••Ujr   t»   i'hilii4n.  wliei-e  he  had  been  left.     With 
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the  Apostle  he  passed  through  Milttua^  Tyre,  and 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  zxi.  18).  Betweca 
the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had 
ekipsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.».  58),  which  the  Evangelist 
may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighbourhood, 
preaching  the  Guspel. 

There  remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refe»  to 
St.  Luke,  must  belong  to  Uiis  period.  **  We  have 
sent  with  him  "  (i.  e.  Titus)  "  the  brother  whose 
piaifle  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
(2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistle 
sets  out  that  it  was  **  written  from  Philippi,  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas**  and  it  is  an 
old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  Epiktle. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  tlie 
*'  three  months  *'  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(Acts  XX.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Co- 
rinth on  this  errand  ;  and  the  woids  '*  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churohes,  en- 
able us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during 
the  interval  in  which  ho  has  not  been  otheiwise 
mentioned.  It  is  need  leas  to  add  that  the  piaise 
lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage, 
in  lus  being  the  author  of  a  written  gospel.  *'  Lu- 
cas ..  .  scripsit  Evangelium  de  quo  idem  Paul'js 

*  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  illo  fratreic,  cujus  laus  est 
in  Evangelic  per  onmes  eodesias ' "  i^De  Virit  Itt, 
ch.  7). 

He  again  appeaiY  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the 
memorable  journey  to  Rome  (A?ts  xxvii.  1).  He 
remained  at  his  side  duiing  his  fiiat  imprisonment 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24)  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  the  testimony 
of  that  Epistle  (iv.  U)  shows  that  he  continued 
fiuthful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful 
companion  are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  pas.sage  of  Epiphanius  {o/nt.  Ihier. 
Ii.  11,  vol.  li.  4G4,  in  Dindort^s  recent  edition),  we 
find  tliat  *'  receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  [Luke]  ureadies  first  in  Dolmatia  and 
Gallia,  in  Italy  anil  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia, 
as  Paul  himself  aays  of  some  of  his  oom))aninii8,  in 
his  epistles,  *  Cresccns  in  Galiia^'  for  we  ai"e  not  to 
read  *  in  Galatia'  as  some  mistakenly  think,  but 

*  in  Gallia*  **  But  there  st'ems  to  lie  as  littlf  au- 
thority for  this  account  of  St.  Luke's  ministry  as 
there  is  for  the  i^iding  Gailin  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
How  scanty  ai-e  the  data,  and  how  vague  the  i-ettults, 
the  reader  n\ay  Hnd  by  reterring  to  the  Acta  Sane- 
tornm,  October,  vol.  viii.,  in  the  rec^-nt  Brussels 
etlition.  It  is,  as  jwrhaps  the  Kvan^eli^t  wi>h«»s  it 
to  be:  we  only  kiio*"  h-m  wh>)a  h#  stands  by  the 
side  of  his  Iwloved  Paul:  when  the  master  de|)artj: 
the  hi>tory  of  thr  follower  Inromes  conftisiou  and 
fal'lf.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the  E\'angelist 
there  is  the  utmost  uuceitainty.  It  seems  pn>lsible 
tiiat  ho  (li(>l  in  advani-ed  life;  but  whether  he 
snri'eted  niaityidom  or  died  a  natural  death;  whe- 
ther Bithynia  or  Aehaia,  or  S4nne  other  ccuntrv- 
witnesseil  his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
amidst  contiiwlicttn  y  voices.  That  he  died  a  martyr, 
between  A.D.  75  and  A.D.  100,  would  seem  to 
have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  fuvcur.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  so  far  as  repuds  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  to  know  that  »he  writer  was  the  tried  and 
ctnistiut  friend  of  the  A])ot(tle  Paul,  who  shared 
hit«  laliouis,  and  was  not  driven  from  his  ^;de  b? 
danger.  [W.  T.] 
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LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF.  Th^  third  G-^jtwI  is 
iMiibfid*  by  lh« geiienl CAiiiHiot  of  luacient  Chri»ten- 
dof&i  to  '*  the  beioT«d  p hjncian/'  Luke,  fht  iriead 
■ltd  oompanion  of  th«  iipOBtle  PftuU  In  the  well- 
known  Muratorian  fragflieut  (see  rol,  i.  p.  712)  we 
finJ  *'  Tej  tio  evangelii  librum  teotuiiliim  Lacatn. 
Lucas  Ute  inedicuft  pc»t  lutc^nsum  Chrijitj  cum  euirt 
Faitlu»,  qiiftsJ  ut  juris  fetudic^um  Aeeimdum  ad- 
■mmsuMt,  n-cimtue  itio  e:c  opinione  conacnp^it.  Do* 
mjiiuni  tjunen  tux  ipcte  vidit  in  eanie^  Kt  id^m 
pF0ut«  asscqui  potuit.  lin  «ft  nb  nativitiite  JuhaniiJs 
ineipit  dicem.'  (Here  Crpdner'a  n>3toiiition  of  the 
text  is  followed}  »ee  his  Gesi^hichte  de.^  N.  7'. 
JTtnon,  p.  163»  §7G;  com  p.  Routh's  ketiquuie, 
vol,  IT.).  The  citAtir>ii!i  of  Justin  Martjr  fiom  the 
Gaf]:«]  iianntive  show  tin  ncquaintnnce  with  nnd 
lite  of  St.  Luke's  account  (s<?e  Kii^chhoferi  Quelkn- 
4it*ninifmiff  p.  132,  for  the  passages).  Ircuaeua 
(conl.  Ifaifr,  iij.  1)  jays  that  '^  Luke,  the  follower 
of  FbuI,  preserrod  iu  a  book  the  Gospel  which 
that  apwtle  preached."  The  a«ne  writer  affords 
(iii.  14)  an  account  of  the  content*  of  the  Gospel, 
which  proves  that  in  th©  book  prwenr©!  io  tu  we 
p(mtm  the  sune  which  he  knew.  Eusebius  ( iil.  iv.) 
ipeaks  without  doubting,  of  the  two  book^,  the 
(lo»pd  and  the  Acts,  an  the  work  of  St,  Luke, 
Both  he  and  Jerome  (CfitaL  Script.  EccL  p.  7) 
meation  the  apimon  th»t  when  Si.  l*iiul  uses  the 
wordf  **  aooording  to  mv  (jospel  **  it  h  to  the  work 
of  St.  Luke  tluit  he  i-efem:  both  meritioD  tliat 
hU  Luke  derived  hit  knowledge  of  divine  ihtngn, 
not  from  Paul  only,  but  fixim  the  rest  of  the 
At.K)iitlefl,  with  whom  (says  Kusebius)  he  had  actiTe 
intensounic*  Althougli  St,  Foul's  wo'.-ds  iirfer  in  all 
probability  to  no  wriitijn  Oo'ipel  at  alJ,  but  to  the 
mhrtfinoe  of  hia  own  iiiiipii^^i  pi'eachiur,  the  error 
U  important,  ai  showiniif  how  strong  wai*  tlie  4>pinioti 
in  ancieut  times  Ihdt  Paul  wo?  in  »om?  wuy  cchi- 
Dectcd  with  the  wnting  of  the  thiid  Gwpei. 

It  has  been  ahown  olit^ndy  [G06PLLS,  vol.  t.  p. 
71!2]  that  thtGospeli^  were  in  uftc  00  one  colle<.'tiou, 
■nd  wtrt  spoketiof  uncloubtingly  as  the  work  of  those 
whose  uameA  they  benr,  towaiifa  tlae  end  of  the 
lecoud  ctntury.  But  as  regards  the  genuinenesss  of 
^it.  Luke  aoT  dlacuKsioo  i»  entangle*]  with  a  some- 
what ififHcnit  questionp  namely,  whiit  is  the  rda- 
tioo  of  the  Gospel  wa  poasem  to  that  which  was 
tiKd  by  the  hei^tie  Mai  don?  Tlie  crm  may  be 
briefly  stnted^ 

The  religion  of  ^mn%  Christ  announced  salvation 
to  Jew  nnd  Gentile,  through  Him  who  wa5  bora 
A  Jew,  of  the  seed  of  LHivid.  The  two  sides  of  thii 
fact  produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendenci^ 
in  the  Church,  One  p«ity  thought  of  Christ  as  the 
lleesiah  of  tlie  Jews ;  tlie  other  n&  the  lifdeemer  of 
tlie  honuin  race.  The  former  viewed  the  Lord  as 
the  Mesdah  of  Jewiih  pit: ph eery  nnd  tradition ;  the 
otlwr  If  the  revealer  of  a  doctrine  wholly  new,  in 
which  at<»nemenit  and  sUvation  and  enlighb^nment 
were  oflcred  to  men  for  the  tii*st  time,  Marcion  of 
Siiicpe,  who  flourished  in  the  first  rialf  of  theseci^nd 
eentury,  expressed  fitroogly  the  t«ndi*ncy  oj^noiwd  to 
Judaism  >  Theaoheme  of  redemption,  ico  full  of  diviue 
oompaasioi]  and  love,  was  oflopted  by  him,  though  in 
a  p«rTert«d  form,  with  hi*  whole  h«irt.  The  nsiper- 
aioni  on  bis  iincerity  are  thrown  out  in  the  loos*>  rhf"- 


*  "  Cefdon  iut(!m  ....  docult  enm  qui  a  Xvgb  «t  |in> 
ptiBlls  uinuntbita^  «lt  Dens,  non  ease  patrc-ui  iJoiiutnt 
lottrl  CLiridti  Ji^«>u.  Htuu:  eufm  CiJf(oi:^«cl>  ilium  suiciii 
l(;iBoran;ct  «lbyQJoqijldi*DiJutiitum.alt4!nu»iiiut^inbuaum 
mtm,    fiuoa4tsu  autem  d  Marciun  rontkus  iiiiltkaipll»vit    i^rlL  1  luid  2,  |».  3M,  Stienn's  mLV 
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toric  of  controrersy,  and  are  to  be  reeeir«l 
something  more  than  caution.     The  beaUiisi  VOii 
into  the  discord  of  which  the  mnsic  of  thaft 
had  nertr  come,  appaired  t**  him  m  th"  k\\ 
of  darkneas  and  of  Satan,     So  hr  AI«n;toti  and 
opponents  would  g^  together.     But  how  dan  Mi 
cion  dcnl  with  the  O.  T,?     H^  Ti#wi  i*,  not  sa 
prepamtiom    for  the  coming  of  th^  Lotd»  b^il 
■something   hostile    in   *|«Ht   to  tiie   '»w|rL 
Ood,^  as  revenled  in  the  0.  T.,  he  saw  only  a  b 
jealous  and  cruel.     The  henetic  Cffrrlo  t^ingibt 
the^ust  and  severe  God  of  the  Law  atvl 
phetr  waa  not  the  sjinte  as  the  merdful 
ci  the  Lord  Jesus.     This  dualtHm  Marck 
further,  and  blasphemously  argued  that 
of  the  0.  T,  waa   represented   as  doing  efft 
delighting  in  strife,  as  r*^>enting  of  Hi*  d«ijic!» 
inconsistent  with   Himself.*    Tills  divorcement 
the  N,  T.  from  th^-  Old  was  at  thr  root  of  Mj 
doctHne,     In  his  strange  system  the  Ood  of 
0.  T.  was  a  lower  lieins^,  to  whom  he   gave 
name  of  Aif^iov^rfs,  engaged  iti  a  oooafcaiit  m» 
flict  with  matter  ("TATr).  over  whieh  he  did  lit 
gain  a  complete  victory.     But  the  holy  tod  eCtrail 
God,  perfei't  in   goodneM  mid  love,  oomcs  urt  in 
contact  with  muttei .  and  creates  only  what  is  " 
liy  and  cognate  with  himself.     In  the  O.  T.  wi 
the  **  Demiurguft  j"  the  history  of  miiMiipf  ioq  tt 
history  of  tlie  opa*atiou  of  the  true  Go*L     Thut 
much  it  ia  necessary  to  state  as  beartng  upon  wkst 
follows  t    the  life  and  doctrine  of  Mardoo  hart 
received  a  mudi  fuller  elucidation  ^dri 
Kit'chen^escAiclUe,    vol.    ii, ;    Antiffnmt 
Dfsjm^esohichte ;     and    from    Volckuii 

Emmcfeiium  Jforcions,  p.  23.     The  data 

writers  avt  found  in  the  apology  of  Jristin  Wartyv 
in  Tertullian  against  Mwcion  i.-v. ;  l^elkaeu^  1 
ch,  xxvii. ;    and  Epiphnnius,  Hifr,  xhi. 

For  the  pi-e»cfit  puqKtse  it  is  to  be  notloed  thst  s 
teacher,  deleimined  a*  Maicion  wa*  to  sever  lh» 
connexion  between  the  Old  nT»d  New  TestanHoil, 
would  appixiach  the  Gospel  histxjry  witJi  atita^ 
prejudices,  and  would  be  utinblr  to  aeenit  •• 
stands  the  written  narrative  of  any  ot  the 
Evangelists,  so  fur  as  it  admitted  ailu«k>n*  to 
Old  Testament  as  Uie  i«il  and  root  of  iht  Mew. 
is  clear,  in  fiict,  that  he  reganled  l*aul  as  the 
apONtle  who  had  remained  frithful  to  his  <ml1i 
He  admitted  the  Epistlfls  of  St,  PauL  and  a  " 
whidi  he  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejwited  th» 
of  the  N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the 
were  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  ii 
allpgivi,  the  genuine  works  of  men  wlvo  were 
fiuthful  teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had 

But  what  was  the  Gospl  which  Mi 
The  andent  testimony  is  very  strong  01 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  altered  to 
peculiar  tenets.  **  Et  super  haoc,"  says  li 
"  id  quod  est  Mcundum  Lncam  Evimgcliuai 
ctitiiddens,  et  omnia  quae  sunt  de 
I>t»Tnini  conscripta  auferens,  et  do  doetrinl 
mouiim  Domini  multu  auferens,  in  qnibas  maoift^ 
tise-ime  conditcrera  hujuBunivcTBitatissunra  Patm 
confitens  Dominus  conacrip"  '  -meiipsam 
vemciorem  quam  aunt  l»i.  i^hum 

dcrunt  apostoii,  suasit  dijiL--^  ,  non  Etan| 


t  in 


doctrtnsm,  impudorsie  blaspbemaiia  eum,  qat  a  I 
prx*f>hi?tls  anuiinUstas  est  I>mia;  makinim  fhotoi 
bellorum  conciipiAceniem  et  Inomivuaiteia  ^nofo 
tontia,  et  ronirsrlum  «ll*i  tpsuih  dkent"  (In 
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I  ETaDgeliitr»]enseis.  Similiter 
aHifOiteii  FAttli  Epistolas  a>iscidit,  atifciens 
|kA-iaK|ae  nmiiffste  dicta  sunt  ab  apostolo  de  eo 
tv»,  ^  iBusduxn  fecit,  quoniam  hie  Pater  Domini 
t44ri  Una  Cfarfati,  et  quaccumque  ex  pixiphetids 
a»«raM  apn^tohis  dociiit,  pi-acnuiitiaiitihus  ad- 
facia  LVRnini**  (oont.  Haer.  i.  zx^-ii.  2).  ^  Lucam 
riietor  Varciva  eiecrisn^,"  says  Teituliian,  *'qnem 
aHtret*  {coKt.  H^trc,  ir.  2 ;  oomp  Oiigen,  cvnt. 
CMSkii.  27;  EpJphanius,  Haer,  xlii.  it  ;  Theo- 
4ri«t.  Hmrtt.  Fab.  i.  24).  Marcion,  howerer,  did 
Mc  vcrilK  to  Luke  by  name  the  (lospel  thus  oor^ 
BjKed  (TerL  cont.  Marc.  ir.  6),  calling  it  simply 
lH«^»lofChrut. 

Fram  these  passages  the  opinion  that  Marcion 
fa!wd  for  himself  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
npetiDcall  that  saroured  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
■rnST*.  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of 
it.  Lcke  as  needing  the  least  alteration,  seems  to 
bn  been  held  tmiTersallj  in  the  Chuich,  until 
Saitr  etarled  a  doabt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a  large 
KtvreiiT;  from  the  whole  result  of  whidii, 
i'mpfn^  the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret. 
Kf  offnioo  was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and 
t:^  -jm>1  by  Marcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the 
■or  onnnai  source,  neither  being  altered  fix>m  the 
<«s.  He  thinks  that  Tertullian  erred  from  want 
«  kiit(vical  knc^wledge.  The  charge  of  Epipha^ 
£i:v«foaitapioBs  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  he  meets  by 
tae  irt  of  Tertullian's  silence.  Griesbach,  about 
tK  «■«  time,  cast  doabt  upon  the  received  opinion. 
EJobom  applied  his  theory  of  an  *' original 
Gapd**  [sR  article  GosP£LS,  rol.  i.  p.  715]  to 
<b  f»Cni,  and  maintained  that  the  Fathers  had 
nbieD  the  short  and  unadulterated  Gospel  used 
W  Xvdon  Ibr  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke,  whereas 
*  «■  probably  more  near  the  "  original  Gospel " 
^  St.  Lcke.  llahn  has  more  recently  shown, 
■  ■  daborate  work,  that  there  were  sufficient 
•era.  of  a  doctrinal  kind,  to  induce  Marcion  to 
via  to  get  rid  of  parts  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  and 
k  .i&ies  Eidihoni's  reasoning  on  several  passages 
vtitt  he  had  misunderstood  from  neglecting  Ter- 
&jlia*s  testimony.  He  has  the  merit,  admitted  on 
d  boK  of  bong  the  firrt  to  collect  the  data  for 
B  :«tantioD  of  Maroon's  text  in  a  satisfiictory 
■sncr,  snd  of  tracing  out  in  detail  the  bearins:  of 
ks  toiiaas  on  particnlar  portions  of  it.  llany 
1  to  regard  Hahn's  work  as  oonclusiTe ; 
dIt  most  of  its  results  are  still  undis- 
EL-ML  llitschl,  howerer,  took  the  other  side,  and 
b>i  I  l*i«t  Sfarcwn  only  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
a  m  takkr  and  more  primitive  form,  and  that  what 
cv  1111.11  agvnst  the  former  as  omissions  are 
rm  inerpolations  in  the  latter.  A  controversy, 
V  wzaa.  Basr,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Yolckmar  took  pert, 
te  renhed  in  the  confirmation,  by  an  overpowering 
>"!jit  fi(  argument,  of  the  old  opinion  that  Mordoc 
"vrnipcei  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ibr  his  own  purposes. 
Vsioaar.  whose  work  contains  the  best  account  of 
fe»  vMe  controreny,  sweeps  away,  it  is  to  be 
Wneii  fi)r  ever,  the  opinion  of  Ritschl  and  Baur 
te  Sbrrioa  quoted  the  "  original  Gospel  of  Luke," 
B  ««!( ss  the  later  view  of  Baur,  for  which  there 
to  vsity  D0t  a  psrtide  of  evidence,  that  the  Gospel 
fch!  pmvd  throogh  the  hands  of  two  authors  or 
«W«,  the  fbmer  with  stroi^  inclinations  against 
b:sn.  a  seakras  follower  c^  St.  Paul,  and  the 
^K  vtdi  leniingi  to  Judaism  and  agsitist  the 
^«Hba!  He  eansidcni  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as 
■•  M«  I1CM  it,  to  be  in  all  its  general  features 


that  which  Marcion  found  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  which  for  doctrinal  reasons  he  abridged  ani 
altereil.  In  certain  passages,  indeed,  he  considft^ 
that  the  Gospel  used  by  Maicion,  as  cited  by  Tir- 
tuUinn  and  Kpiphanius,  may  be  employed  to  cor 
rect  our  present  tejit.  But  this  is  only  putting  the 
copy  useti  by  Marcion  on  the  tooting  of  an  olde/ 
MS.  The  possagos  which  he  considei?  to  have  cer- 
tainly sull'ered  alteration  simte  Maicion's  time  ai-i 
only  these  : — Luke  x.  21  {tbxapiorw  Kcd  i^ofioXif 
yovficu),  22  (ffol  eddcls  fyvw  ris  ivnv  6 
variip  ei  fi^  6  vi6sy  Koi  ris  iariv  6  vihs  fl  fx);  ^ 
voT^p  Ka\  f  4ky  fiovKnrai  k.  t.  A.),  xi  2  [Zhs 
^fuy  rh  Aytoyirytvfia  ffov  ,  xii.  ,**.8  {rf  iavtpiyif 
^vAoicp),  xvii.  2  (supply  tl  (xif  iyfyy^drjfl  k.t.A.;, 
xviii.  19  {fi'fi  fit  \4y€  iya06y'  cTj  itrriy  ikyaOhs  6 
wariip  6  iy  ro7s  olpayoTs).  In  all  these  places  the 
deviations  are  such  as  may  be  found  to  exist  be- 
twcen  different  MSS.  A  new  witness  as  to  the 
last,  which  is  of  the  gi-eatest  importance,  appean 
in  Hippolytus,  Refntatio  Hacresium^  p.  254,  Ox- 
ford edition,  where  the  rl  fit  \4ytrt  &ya$6y  appears. 
See,  on  all  these  passages,  Tisciieudoifs  Greek 
Testament,  ed.  vii.,  and  critical  n'jtes.  Of  four 
other  places  Volckmar  speaks  moi*e  doubtfully,  as 
having  been  disturbed,  but  possibly  before  Marcioc 
(ri.  17,  xii.  32,  xvii.  12,  xxiii.  2). 

From  this  controversy  we  gain  the  following  re- 
sult : — Marcion  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
about  A.D.  138,  soon  afler  which  Justin  l^laiiyr 
wrote  his  Apology ;  and  he  had  probably  given  forth 
hisGccpel  some  yean  before,  t.  e.  about  a.  d.  130. 
At  the  time  when  he  composed  it  he  found  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  so  &r  diffused  and  accepted  that  he 
based  his  own  Gospel  upon  it,  altering  and  omitting. 
Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about  a.d.  120,  the 
Gospd  of  St.  Luke  which  we  possess  was  in  use^ 
and  was  fiuniliarly  known.  The  tlieorythat  it  was 
composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2nd 
century  is  thus  overthrown  j  and  there  is  no  posi- 
tive erideuce  of  any  kind  to  set  against  the  har- 
monious assertion  ot  all  the  ancient  Church  that  this 
Gospel  is  the  genuine  production  of  St.  Luke. 

(On  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  Marcion, 
see,  besides  the  fathers  quoted  above,  Huhn,  Laa 
Evangelium  Marcions,  Konigsbei-g,  1823;  01s- 
hausea,  Echtheit  der  vier  Kanon.  Evangelieny 
Konigsberg,  1823;  KiiscMHy  Das  Evangeliittn  Mar' 
cwnsy  8sc.,  Tflbingen,  1846,  with  his  retractii- 
taon  in  Tlieol,  Jahrh.  1851 ;  Baur,  Krit.  Unter^ 
sitchwtuj  iiber  d,  Kan.  Evangeiien,  Tiibingen,  1 847 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit,  Untersuchxmgen  &c.,  Halle, 
1850;  Volckmar,  Das  EvimjeUum  Marcions, 
Leipzig,  1852  ;  Bishop  Thirl  wall's  Introduction  to 
Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke;  De  Wette,  Lehr- 
buch  d.  N.  r.,  Berlin,  1848.  These  are  but  a 
part  of  the  writers  who  have  touched  the  subject. 
The  work  of  Volckmar  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough;  and,  though  some  of  his  views 
cannot  be  adopted,  he  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  our  Gospel  of  St  Luke  existed  before  the  time 
of  Marcion.) 

II,  Date  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. — We  have  seen 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  120. 
From  internal  evidence  the  date  can  be  more  nearly 
fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  dear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest 
time  actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of 
two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Home  **  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came 
in  unto  him"  (xxviu.  30,  31).     The  wriier   whe 
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hu  tnckid  the  footnt^ps  of  Vaul  hitherto  with  nich  I 
txaotiie^  leaved  him  here  abniplij,  without  making  | 
Kiiowti  the  reauJt  of  hit  appi-ol  to  Caeaoj-f  or  the 
worki  in  which  he  eiigsged  ailerwarcU.     No  other  I 
iDotir*  for  tlds  iiJeooe  chti  he  •ugg«at«*d  thmi  that 
tlie  vrnter,  at  the  time  whea  be  publiMhed  the  Acii,  | 
Had  no  moi-e  to  tell ;  nnd  in  that  case  tJie  book  of 
the  Actt  waa  compieLcrd  about  the  end  of  the  tecoad 
y«ur   of  St.  I'Hurs   impiboument,  that   is^  about 
A,l>.  63  (Wi^ieler,  OUhausen^  Aiford).    How  much  ' 
earlier  the  Go«|teit  described  as  *•  the  former  brea* 
tise"  (Acts  i.  1}»  may  liare  been  wntten  is  uneet^ 
tain.      But   Dean   Alfoid   {Pmieijatnenii)    remarks 
that  the  word^    imply  some  ciiR«id«Nnbk  i«ter\'al 
betweeo  the  two  piodiietious.     The  opinion  of  the 

J'ouDger  Thiersch  {('KriAtiin  Churchy  p.  148*  Car* 
jle's  transUtioii)  thus  becomes  very  probable^  that 
it  wu  written  ut  Caesarea  durijig  Si*  PauJ^fi  im* 
piisonmeat  Uiere,  a»D.  58-60,  The  Gospel  of  ^t. 
Alattuew  wa«  probably  written  about  the  uime 
time;  aiid  ueither  Evangelist  appeam  to  have  lucd 
the  other,  altliough  both  made  uae  of  that  foim  of 
onit  tenching  which  the  apostles  had  gradually  come 
to  employ.  [Gospels.]  It  It  puinful  lo  remark 
how  the  oplmoDs  of  mauy  commentators,  who  refuse 
to  tiz  the  data  of  this  Gotfjjel  e:u'her  than  the  de> 
»ti  action  of  Jerumlem*  have  been  iulltietioed  by  the 
determinjitioii  that  nothing  like  propliecy  fihali  t>e 
found  iu  it.  Believing  that  our  LonJ  did  rertlty 
prophesy  tliat  event,  we  liave  no  difficulty  iu  he- 
iieviug  that  an  Kvimgeli^t  lepoiied  the  prophecy 
before  it  was  fiJiilied  (sec  Meyer's  Comn^enUsry^ 
Introduction). 

111.  Place  where  the  Gospel  uxa  written, — If  the 
time  has  been  rightly  indicated,  the  place  wodd  be 
Caesarea.  Other  sui^poaitioni  are— that  it  wo^i  com^ 
pM«d  in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  Bua:»tia  iJewine), 
m  Alejumdria  (Syiiiic  veision),  in  liome  (Ewaldj 
ttc.'}^  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  (IliliJ^enfeld},  and 
Ask  IVItnor  (KbstliuL  It  is  impo^ihle  to  veiify 
these  traditions  stid  eonject  iire5. 

IV*.  Ofiijin  of  Ute  Gm^mL — ^The  preface,  contained 
in  th«  four  first  verses  of  the  Gospd,  describes  ttie 
object  af  it*  writer.  **  Fonismuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  fnrtli  in  ordei  a  dedaiutiou 
of  tlioM  things  which  aje  moeit  surely  behered 
among  us,  e\-en  as  tJiey  delivered  them  unto  as, 
whidi  fmm  tlie  beginning  wer«  eye-witiMases  and 
minijteia  of  tlie  word ;  it  «et>me4i  good  U>  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  undei^tanding  of  all  things  from 
the  very  finit,  to  winte  unto  Lhee  iu  oider»  most 
excellent  ThiH3philus,  tbit  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wheicin  thou  hast  been 
initructeil."  Here  aie  sevenO  Ouls  to  Ik*  obseiTed. 
There  were  many  nanatires  of  the  life  of  our  Loid 
euri^etit  at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wiote  his 
Gospel.  The  word  "  mnny  '*  cannot  apply  to  Wat 
thew  and  Mark,  because  it  mu^t  at  any  rate  include 
more  tlian  two,  iind  becau»v  it  in  intpii^l  that 
formei-  Inbourers  letve  something  still  to  do,  jind 
lluit  the  %vriter  will  supersede  or  supph^ment  them 
either  txi  whole  or  in  piut.  The  gmund  of  Btness 
l0r  the  task  8t.  LuW  places  in  his  hiiving  ca;«^fully 
followed  out  the  whole  course  of  event*  fioni  thV 
beginning.  He  doea  not  cluim  Uie  cluiracter  of  an 
e/c-wilnes«  fiom  the  Hist;  but  possjhly  he  may 
have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's 
lioitigs  (see  above  Luke,  Lili-:). 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  tlie  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority 
«i  li«iaieufr«  Tertuili.-ui,  Origen,  and  £uw^iui!i.  Th  - 
two  ftfst  asset t  tliat  we  have  tn  Luke  tit  Q\^\* 
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prencliM  Hy  Paul  (Iwo*  txnU,  Haer,  iii.  \  \  T«t 

fon^  Marc.  iv.  5);  Ongeo  calls  it  **  t>»*  '■■^'^ 

quotol  by  Paul,'*  alluding  to  Horn.  ii.  V 

E.  HiaL  ri.  tb) ;  and  Eu*eWu*  rettjT^  Paul 

*' accordmg  to  my  Gosj.*!**  (Si  Tim.  ti.  &  ,  i 

of  Liike  (i7.  Hat,  iii.  4^,  iu  whirh  J^ttun^  ' 

{De  Vir.  ///.  7).     The  1 1  ' 

fljraiust  the  uotion  of  aiiv 

Paul,     The  Evangel i*tt  ii  ; —  ^..     .  , 

of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  ^arlOU^f  iuii 

the  subject  of  re£>eaich,  and  with  matenaii  so  d^ 

tained  wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  bpttii  t^ 

was  upon  him,  the  history  now  betuie  u*.    II* 

tour  verges  could  not  have  b«?en  put  at  the  ImiI 

of  a  histnry  composed  under  the  excluaive  i^ 

of  Paul  or  of  any  one  apostle,  and  «s  little  « 

they  have  introduced  a  gtisjiel  simply  < 

by  another.     Yet  if  we  compar**  St.  l^iulV  < 

of  the  iiislitution  of  tlie  Lonl 

2:»-'25)  with  th^t  iu  St.  Luk 

20)»  none  will  think  the  TerU^^     .. 

accidental.     A  less  obvious  {uuTtllfl  ' 

XT.  3  and  Luke  wiv.  26,  27,  moj-e  •  ; 

of  expi'^saioa,  tends  the  same  way.   TLt^  t^ulh  % 

to  be  that  St,  Loke,  seeking  information  tiom  esetv 

quarter, sought  it  from  the  pn.;  ' 

ma.ster,  St.  Paul;  and  the  a|' 

]iloyed  the  knowledge  aoquiffl  ;     ,  _ 

by  his  disciple.     Thus  the  prenciiiDg  of  the  apwiii^ 

founded  on  the  same  body  of  facta,  juid  tW  am 

an-ang^nneut  of  them   a:ii  the  rest  of  the  apoiite 

used,  became  i^>imilat«rl  eMpecially   to  that 

!^t.  Luke  Bet  forth  in  his  narmtive.     This  de 

detnict  from  tlw  worth  of  dtlier.     Th*  \ 

and    the  Gospel  proceeded  each   from  an  i 

man ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  employed  as  \» 

wai»  by  Paul,  cotild  have  been  no  eicceptioD  in  \ 

plentiful  etfusiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  whkh  f 

himself  beaia  witne^.     Tliat  the  tcndiing  of  I 

men  no  linked  t<igether  (see  LiFE)  should 

come  more  and  more  assimibled  is  just  what  i 

ha  erpected.    But  the  intiuence  was  Rvutri.il. 

one-sided  ;  and  Luke  still  claim-'t  wit)! 

tion  of  an  indH[teiidtint  inquirer  into  I 

L'pon  tlie  question  whether  Luke  t 
Gospels  of  Mattiiew  and  Mark,  m 
hereoould  beconclubive.   [Gobpelb,  . 
Each  reader  should  examine  it  for  himselt, 
aid  of  a  Greek  Harmonf*     It  is  probabk 
thew  and  Luke  wrote  independently,  and  ab4.uit| 
same  time.     Some  of  their  ooincidf^^nt^n  arive  I 
their  both  incorjjoratiug   the  oral    trachmg  <#j 
apostles,  and  ulhtii-i,  it  inny  tie;  Ijum  ilieir 
u*e  ofvkTitten  diKruments,  >uch  tu*  j«,re  hinl«0 
Luke  i.  L     As  ret^rards  .^t.  Maiik,  sf»nw 
Gosjiel  as  the  oldest  New  T«»t«m^Tif  w^Ht*!tc^ 
otheis  infer,  from  apparent  •1 
1^,  xvi.  PJ),  Irom  ib^rtioni  > 

I>lmTa  (Markiv.  lO-M,  in.  ;;%-..    .  .,. , 

mode   in   which    addit tonal    infoi-ni.itJ(ni    ts 
duced — now  with  a  seeming  onuiie^inn  witJi 
thew  and  now  with  Luke — th:it  Mark's  i*i 
the  hist,  and   liai»  been   fiuiu«d    upon  the  * 
(De  Wctti%  FMLv 
coutioven-y  j^houl  •  ^i 

sci-miitg  piofjis,  \it ,-L    .1.  .-_.  -a  tl 

exactly  i>pp:Mite  results. 

V.  Put-pftse  ftff  WiicA  the  Gitvpri  ♦^^':  -mf  fiF«.** 
The  Evangelist  profetaes  to  write  "•■■ 
**  might  know  lije  csalKinty  of  thu^v 
be  haul  been  instructed"   (i.  4). 
Theophilus?    Soaie  have  tuupo^e^t  tHit  it  ti  al 
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l0aBi  iMM.  ■ppJiftto  not  to  one  man,  bat  to 
■r  — mif  /^';  bat  the  addition  of  tcpJerioros,  a 
IBB  ^Thoooar  whidi  would  be  used  towards  a  man 
jf'itatMu  or  aoiDctimes  (see  pasbages  in  Kuinol 
mi  Wrtsl^)  towards  a  personal  friend,  socms 
^ibt  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person.  Con- 
jaetun  has  been  wildlj  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
JatilV  him  with  some  pei-son  known  to  history. 
Snm  'iodJcatious  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about 
km.  mi  bejoDd  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
fl««»  aot'an  inhabitsmt  of  Palestine,  for  the 
Lvieiilist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
wUl^  to  soch  a  ooe  would  be  well  known.  It  is 
»  vith  Capemaum  (!▼.  31),  Nazaretli  (i.  26), 
Anmtbea  ;xziia.  51 X  ^^  country  of  the  Gada- 
nm.Tiii.  26),  the  diatanoe  of  Mount  Olivet  and 
Emas  from  Jeruaalem  (Acta  i.  12 ;  Luke  xzir. 
U;  If  places  in  Englaud — say  Briatol,and  Oxford, 
■d  Hsfflpstead — were  nkeDtioned  in  this  careful 
■icDi  way,  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  the 
vme  meant   his   work    for   other  than  English 

B«  the  same  test  be  probably  was  not  a  Maoedo- 
BBi  Actsxri.  1*2),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  zvii. 
:i ,  nor  a  Cretan  ( AcU  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that 
k  va  s  satire  of  Italj,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
rfSaw.  is  probable  frdia  similar  data.  In  tracing 
>t.PiBl*i  joamey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian 
m^\  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  mi- 
utiT  (Acts  zzvii.  8, 12,  16) ;  but  when  he  comes 
^SkiIt  ibd  Italy  this  is  neglected.  Synicu3e  and 
lihEina,  even  the  more  obscure  Pnteoli,  and  Appii 
FeoD  and  the  Three  Tarems,  an  mentioned  as  to 
«e  bUr  to  know  them.  (For  other  theories  see 
Ink*!  JftcAaWta,  rol.  iii.  Part  u  p.  236 ;  Kui- 
mTi  Pmole^onMisa,  and  Winer's  Realrcbuck,  art. 
^Taisphilus." }  AH  that  emerges  from  this  argu- 
te a,  that  the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in 
Arrnt  instance  was  a  Gentile  reader.  We  must 
dbBS»  kit  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the 
moRs  to  which  the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are 
baa  in  the  Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile 
oBbff  than  Jewish  conrerts.  The  genealogy  of 
J«a  is  traced  to  Adam,  not  from  Abmham ;  m>  as 
to  eonaect  Him  witli  the  whole  human  race,  and 
a*  swelr  with  the  Jew».  Luke  describes  the 
■aeiBB  ot  the  Serenty,  which  number  has  been 
aruliy  topposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as 
tvviTt.  the  number  of  the  apostles,  repiesents  tlie 
it«*  ttd  their  twelre  tribes.  As  each  Gospel 
ksi  vniiin  certain  limits  its  own  character  and 
ma*»  ^  treatment,  we  shall  rccogni»e  with  01s- 
bnaa  that  *^  St.  Luke  has  the  peculiar  power  of 
mvCmn%  with  great  clearness  of  conception  and 
mk  :espe<ially  in  the  long  account  of  Christ's 
^■SfT,  from  ix.  51  to  xTiii.  34),  not  so  much  the 
imHinss  of  Jems  as  Hii  conversations,  with  all 
Ls  Jabdents  that  gave  rise  to  them,  with  tlie  re- 
■vks  «4  those  who  were  present,  and  with  the 

<y%  the  « apposed  **  doctrinal  tendency  "  of  the 

4«pd,  howcrer,  much  has  been  written  which  it 

a  vamrnl  to  dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.     Some 

ISP*  mii'sToureti  to  see  in  this  divine  book 

myt  to  engralt  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 

'  I  rcprcMntations  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  elevate 

^  joetrire  of  universal  salvation,  of  which  Paul 

•a  tte   m4^t  pTpmiiicnt  preacher,  over  the  Ju- 

hms^  tandencies,  and  to  put  St.  Paul  higher  than 

••  twelve  Apn^lesI     (See  Zeller,  Apott.;  Baur, 

C«i^  Efxmj. ;  sod  Hilgenfeld.)     How  two  im- 

pf^  kisUncal  murntives,  the  Goi^  and  the 
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Acts,  could  have  been  taken  for  two  tracts  written 
for  polemical  and  personal  ends,  is  to  an  EngliKb 
mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even  its  supporters  found 
that  the  inspired  author  had  carried  out  his  purpose 
so  badly,  that  they  wei-e  forced  to  assume  that  a 
second  author  or  ^itor  had  altered  the  work  with 
a  view  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pauline 
elements  into  hannimy  (Baur,  JCanon.  Evanj,  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  rcHiditing  there  is  no 
trace  whatever;  and  tho  invention  of  the  second 
editor  is  a  gross  device  to  cover  the  failure  of  the 
firet  hypothesis.  By  such  a  machinery,  it  will  be 
possible  to  prove  in  after  ages  that  Gibbon's  History 
was  originally  a  plea  for  Christianity,  or  any  similar 
paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out 
this  **  Pauline  tendency,"  are  brought  together  by 
Hilgenfeld  with  great  care  {Evan,jelien,  p.  220)'; 
but  Keuss  has  shown,  by  pnssages  from  St.  Matthew 
which  have  the  same  *'  tendency  "  against  the  Jews, 
how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has  letl  nc 
room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrote 
fiicts  and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with  those  facts 
with  pure  historical  candour  (Keuss,  Histoirede  la 
Tfteolugie,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  vi.).  Writing  to  a 
Gentile  conveit,  and  through  him  addi-esbing  other 
Gentiles,  St.  Luke  has  a<lapted  the  foim  of  his  nar- 
rative to  their  needs;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective 
bias,  not  a  vestige  of  a  pei-sonul  motive,  has  been 
suffered  to  sully  the  inspired  page.  Had  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul  been  the  exclusive  or  principal 
source  of  this  Gospel,  we  should  have  found  in  it 
more  resembUnce  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  contains  (so  to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Paul. 

VI.  Lcmguage  and  style  of  the  Oospel. — It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent, 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  nn* 
usually  great,  and  many  of  them  are  compouml 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority  (»t4 
Dean  Alford's  valuable  Greek  Test,). 

Some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  style  hit 
here  noted:  a  more  minute  examination  will  he 
found  in  Prof.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  N,  7*. 
(Bogster,  184d). 

1.  The  very  frequent  use  of  iydytro  in  intr> 
ducing  a  new  narrative  or  a  transitiou,  and  of  iyi' 
vrro  iv  r^  with  an  infinitive,  are  traceable  to  the 
Hebrew. 

2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  frequent  usa 
of  KopUla^  answering  to  the  Hebrew  3  a 

3.  KofiiKolf  ased  six  times  instead  of  the  usual 
ypafxfiartTsy  and  iiri(rrdrns  used  six  times  for 
^afi$ir  8i8d<rKaXor,  are  cuacs  of  a  preference  fo' 
words  more  intelligible  to  Greeks  or  Gentile*. 

4.  Tlie  neuter  participle  is  usod  frequently  for  a 
substantive,  both  in  the  (iospel  and  the  Acts. 

5.  The  infinitive  witli  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
to  indicate  design  or  result,  as  in  L  9,  is  frequent 
in  both  books. 

6.  The  frequent  use  of  8f  fcoi,  for  the  sake  oi 
emphasis,  as  in  iii.  9. 

7.  The  frequent  use  of  icol  airrSf^  as  in  i.  17. 

8.  The  prepoaition  eriy  is  u^e^i  about  seventy- fiv< 
times  in  Gospel  and  ActJ* :  in  the  otherGosp els  rarcl/. 

9.  'ArcW^ciy  is  useo  eleven  times  in  Gobpel  and 
Acts;  elsewhere  only  twice,  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.). 

10.  Et  8i  fi'fi  yt  is  used  five  umes  tor  the  «{  ft 
/i^  cf  Maik  and  John. 
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tl ,  tlwtin  vf>6it  which  h  frequent  in  Bi.  Luke, 
m  attal  elsewherp  only  bj  St.  John :  KaX.f7y  w^s^ 
tuMt  freqtient,  is  ouly  lhiii'«  \is^\  bj  other  writers- 

12.  St.  Luke  verj  t'requerUly  u&es  the  auziiiarT 
*eirb  with  »  piiiidple  for  the  T«rb,  w  in  r.  17, 

13.  He  mnkei  rfntarloible  use  of  verbs  com- 
poundi«<i  with  8(<i  and  Iwl, 

14.  Xd^is,  \'Gij  fr<?quent  in  Luke,  is  only  used 
Ihiiee  Uy  Jiihn,  asd  not  At  all  by  l^latlhew  &nd 
ifaiit.  lEuriip,  ffurjfpia^  awriiptor,  are  frequent 
with  Luke;  tlie  two  Hj«t  arc  u.^ted  once  ttcli  bj 
John,  and  not  by  tlie  other  Eratijelists. 

15.  The  *ainnf  m^j  be  said  of  fio77€X(f€<r0(Ut 
OQrc  in  Mntth«'W»  and  not  at  all  in  Mark  tiitd 
John;  hro<rrptp*iVf  once  in  M(uk,  noi  in  ntln-r 
Gospels;  ^^iOTTOviUf  not  nsed  in  the  other  three 
Gu&pels;  iitpx*^^'^'*  thirty-two  times  ixi  Luke's 
Gospel  aud  the  A<jt«,  And  ouly  twice  each  in 
liiittbeWp  14 ark,  and  John  ^  irspax/^Ti^a  frequent 
in  Luke,  and  ouly  twice  el**'wlien^  in  Mutthew. 

16.  The  woriJis  6fio9vf^aUf,  c^Aa^^j »  ^t^p,  ns  a 
form  of  adilr^A  and  before  cubsttuitivesi  htq  also 
charactenBtic  of  Luke. 

17.  Some  Latin  words  are  tieed  by  Luke :  Kry^^v 
(yiii.  3iJ)^  Bitpdptow  <i.  3b)^  trov^dpio^  {xhx.  20), 
jcoA<-ria  (Acta  ivi.  12). 

On  compaiing  the  Gospd  with  the  Aci'i  tt  1% 
Ibiuid  thjit  the  style  of  the  hitter  ia  mure  pnre  and 
free  fiiom  Htbrew  idioroa;  and  the  style  of  the 
later  portion  of  the  Acta  is  more  pure  than  thnt 
of  the  former.  Where  Luke  used  tl)e  maiQiids  he 
derived  from  othei-s,  oral  or  wrftteo,  or  botii,  his 
style  retleciJi  the  Hehi-ew  idiotna  of  them;  but 
when  he  eoua^  to  acenea  of  which  he  waa  aa  eye* 
witness  and  deacnbes  iaitiiuly  m  hi*  own  wortlSj 
these  dijaipp«ar, 

VU.  Quotatuins  from  the  Old  Teaiamefxt. — In 
Ihe  dtatioufi  fiuin  the  O.  T.*  of  the  prindpal  of 
which  tlie  following  is  a  list,  tliere  arc  plain  mark* 
of  the  u£e  of  the  Septiuvglnt  retviob:-^ 
Ltfka  L  17.  Mai.  W.  i,  ft. 

^     tt,  33.  Hx.  sUf.  % 

»     IL  31.  I«v.  xU.  8. 

^     Ul.  I,  5,  ft.     li.  xL  3,  1, 1^ 

«     in,  ♦.  IVut.  \HI.  y. 

„     Iv.  8,  iVut.  vl.  lit. 

„     Iv.  10^  U.      Fb.  xd,  11.  il. 

„     Iv.  12.  Ikui.  v1.  14. 

.»     Iv.  \g.  U  \xL  I,  9. 

M     VtL  3T.  UaL  UL.  I. 

„     vU),  10.  Is.  vt  9. 

«.     X.27.  r>etit.  vLS}  Lev  llx.  18. 

^     mviU.  30.       Ejl  k.  11. 

,     ala,  4«.         U.  Jvi  1 ;  Jer,  vUL  lU 

„    XI.  17.        I't  cxTiiL  Ti,  aa. 
f    XX,  i<it.  I  Vol  XXV.  B. 

„    XX.  i'£,  *3.    F*.  ex.  I. 
'^    x-',ll.  37.        1a.  liU.  12. 

.  xaill.  *e.  P*.  xxxl.  5. 
VllL  Inteqritjf  of  the  Gospel—  the  fxtut  ttm 
Chapters, — The  rios^iet  of  Luke  is  quoted  by  Jit^tin 
Marty  rnnd  by  the  author  of  the  tJlemeutine  Homiliea.. 
The  Mlence  of  the  apostolic  Cithen*  only  indii:ntes 
tiiat  ft  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  somewhat  Ute, 
whteh  WHA  probably  the  case.  The  result  of  the 
Mardon  controversy  i*,  as  we  have  seen,  that  our 
Gntpo}  wna  in  nac  before  a. P.  12!>.  A  sjwdiU  ques- 
tioii*  howetiM-,  has  been  niised  about  tlie  two  first 
clu|,i|4!Mv.     The   criticid   history   of  thole   is   beat 

*  Tbe  gixmoA  for  Ubla  sugipeatkiti,  beildra  the  reitiai%- 
tJlle  agrecinenl  of  the  •ndent  Tetxinna  u  glvi>o  abi4V«>.  ig 
joth,  ivtlL  13,  where  the  woitti  HT-I?  t|n3"^K  »h»rtiUl. 
i«>ufilliMr;  ui  ordinary  iiaage»  \»  nrntlefed  *'u^  iiir»hcHi  liter 
U  Liuiftb;"  Uie  ah,  which  is  lb>-  ^.uUric  ol  um»Uuu  in 
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drawt  ont  perhapa  lo  Meyer's  note.  Tlie  cKlir  4^^ 
jectlon  agaln&t  them  t»  founded  od  the  garol«i  9\  %t* 
\i\g  of  ^larciou^s  Gospel,  who  omits  *be  two  tini 
chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immcdiitelj  with  tT  JIL 
(So  Tertullian,  "  .Anno  qmntoledino  pnnLifVitiH 
Tiberiani  proponit  Deum  de^ceiidtsse  in  civitbtfui 
Galihieoe  Cfiphamaum,**  oont.  Jtfurc.  ir*  7l  BoI 
any  objection  founded  on  this  would  apply  to  <*• 
third  chapter  as  well ;  and  the  hist^i  ^'  '     ' 

childliood  seems  to  have  been  known 
by  Justin  Martyr  (see  Apologt/,   j 
ailusiun,  DiaL  citm  TrypL  lUO)  .s 
of  Mairlon.     There  is  thei-efore  n^  i 
distinguishing^  between   the  two  first  'AnyUfi  t-J 
the  rest;  and  the  arpiments  for  the  gipnuTfiejie*  flf 
St.  Luke's  Ooffpel  apply  to  tlic  whole  rmprml  ts* 
rative  as  we  now  posses  it  {see  Bleyer'i  uoLe;  al* 
Volckmar,  p.  130). 

IX.  Coattmts  of  the  Gospel. — This  Gr 
lajn.«i — 1.  A  preface,  L  1-4.     2.   An  aeco' 
time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  i.  b 
A.  Severn]   uocoiintii  of  dJ-»coiirfi«a  and  ^f 
Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mn  • 
for  tlie  most  }mil  in  their  order,  and  beji  : 
Capernaum  and  the  ndghbourhood,  tii.  1  ' 
4.  A  collection  of  KitniLii'  ]«ccounts. 
certain  jtmrney  to  JeruAaJem,  most  <'i 
to  Luke,  ix.  51  to  xv-iii.  14.     6.   An  no  tmut  "i  «»* 
anfferings,  death,  and  resurreotion  of  Jesm^  cqmbm 
to  Luke  with  the  otlier  ICrmigelifta*  eicept  m  I* 
some  of  the  aocounU  of  what  took  ^aoe  afWr  til 
resuniectiou,  xviii.  15  to  the  end. 

SotTRCES.  Works  of  Irenaeua  (ed.  Stieraa) 
Justin  Mni-tyr  (ed.  Otto) ;  Tertullian,  Oripec,  •■• 
KpiphjLiiins  (cd.  DiodorH ;  Bippolytus  (ed.  Milliryft 
and  Kiisebiuii  (e<L  Vaiestius)  ;  Matahi  Mickadm\ 
De  Wette,  Einicihituj ;  Meyer,  Komamni»;  ibt 
work  of  HaIiu,  Rjt^hl,  Baur,  and  Volckmar,  qoirtvl 
above  ;  Credner*  Kanon ;  Dean  Alford's  Owwo 
tary  ;  Dictionaries  of  Winer  and  Henug ;  Comin* 
tariea  of  Kuinol,  Wetfiteiu,  and  others ;  TfalAMi* 
CAurcA  Hiai^yt'i^  (Eng,  Trans,);  Olshaoaen,  Eelik* 
iit;  Hug,  Einit^itnn^j ;  Weixse,  ExsangeiUT^r^  \ 
Greek  Testament,  Tischeudorf,  ed.  viL,  a»d  nolv 
there.  [W.  T.J 

LUNATICS  (<reADw«C'*^»«»w)'    Thii  wart  ii 
used  twice  in  the  N.  T.     In  th€  ecumemtiaa  el 
Matt,  iv,  24,   the   *Munnti«"    «f*    dirtlftfitfAii 
from  the  demoniacs ;  in  '^^ 
ttpplied  to  a  boy  who  i* 

been  possessed.     It  is  cv; 

word  itielf  nafera  to  some  discaita,  a<! 

body  and  the  mind,  whidi  mi^ht^  in 

a  81^  ofpOSfieasion  (see  on  tliii  fubjw 

By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  IT- 

diided  that  this  disease  was  'i    ' 

Rtiiht,   '*  Beseneae  $''   Tk«iicJi. 

p.  303 ) .     The  ori^n  ©f  the  hm  i 

and  o'«Aijv<SMiTToy  in  earlier  CJ  reek, 

sx    Latin,    nnd  equivalent   wonls  ii 

guages),  is  to  be  found  in  the  belie/ that  Hj 

a  paroxysmal  character  were  aiTected  by  th 

or  by  the  chatipos  of  the  z^oon.  [A.  1*  j 

LUZ   (T1^,   ttnd   perhaps  7\vh,^   Le,  Ltealb 
which  is  aLso  the  reiuding  of  the  Somar.  C      ' 


mo 


^■if, 


Hebrew,  not  being  required  here,  an  it  t#  in  > 

part  of  ihe  catne  Terse,   Other  names  ar«  fouaJ  f*  tli  •'•5 

*\\A  v,tihciut  a  flmtkr  tfmiiD8liii>ii,  a*  Jottmh,  luOmi^AX 

liiunAih.  Tlmnathfthi    lUbUh,  Uibiathati. 

T jiUhiUi  are  prubably  dlfltlud  | 


> 
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if  lis  tro  L  Miiw  ;  flf  tiM^LXX.  and  Eaaebius, 
««via»l  AoviS :^  and  the  VvlgBto  Luta),  The 
licetiiBtT  vbich  attend*  the  came  attachef  in  a 
tmin^%i€m  to  the  place  itself.  It  Menu  impot- 
tkk  ta  diMorer  with  predaioo  whether  Lux  and 
Bftad  rcf  ««iat  otke  and  the  same  town — the  former 
UcCuaaaitc  the  Utter  the  Heorew  name— or  whe- 
liff  thnr  were  distinct  places,  though  in  clone  pi-osi- 
■ity.  The  latter  i^  the  natural  inference  from  two 
tf^pMMaece  in  which  Lux  is  spoken  of.  Jacob 
*^laa  tiie  name  of  the  plac€  Bethel,  but  the  name 
iftJKoity  wa«  called  Lux  in  the  beginning"  ((len. 
nri.  19  ;  as  if'  the  TOot — the  **oertAin  place" — 
£  which  be  had  **  li^rhted,"  where  he  saw  his 
Tim  Shi  erected  hits  pillar,  were  outside  the  walls 
tf  tK  Canaanite  town.  And  with  this  agree  the 
vma  of  the  upecification  of  the  comnMm  boundary 
«L]Jira:m  and  B**iijamin.  It  ran  **  fi-oro  Bethel 
uLsx"  ,J«^.  xri.  2),  or  '^  ^m  the  wildemesa 
cfirtttTcn  ...  to  Liix,  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah 
■c^a.'d,  tkit  is  Bethel "  (xviii.  U) ;  as  if  Bethel 
WR  oa  the  s<'Uth  aide  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
«te  ctT  stioL 

irats  pa!«icv!S,  however,  aeem  to  speak  of  the 
tK-ai-lectickl — **  Lux  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
iBcBMl"  (Gi-n.  zxxT.  6);  and  in  the  account  of 
t:e  optiire  of  Bethel,  afler  the  conquest  of  the 
V3trT,  it  i»  axid  that  **the  name  of  the  citj 
^^'wM  Lux**  i.Judg.  i.  23).  Nor  should  it  be 
piii<iiMl  that  in  the  renr  tirst  notice  of  Abrsm's 
KTTji  in  Canaan,  Bethel  ia  mentioned  without  Lux 
<«.  xii.  d,  xiii.  3),  just  as  Lux  ia  mentioned  by 
Smh  withMt  Btfthri  (zlriii.  3). 

iVrba|a  there  never  was  a  point  on  which  the 
fTMooe  waa  ao  carioualj  contradictory.  In  the 
jnst  quoted  we  Hnd  Be»hel  mentioned  in 
:  ctpteaa  manner  two  generations  before  the 
of  the  event  which  gave  it  its  name; 
viiK  the  ptriarch  to  whom  that  event  occurred, 
tti  w^  made  there  the  mort  sdenm  vow  of  his 
bi^  ia  ncanio;;  to  that  very  circustftanoe,  calls 
^  piaee  by  its  heathen  name.  We  further  find 
Be  Isulite'  name  attached,  before  the  conquest  of 
v»  eaaatjy  by  the  Inaelitet,  to  a  dty  of  the 
hmIox  of  wfaidi  we  have  no  record,  and  which 
er  h  thn  ia  the  poaseasion  of  the  Canaanites. 

The  coadnsion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  two 
pbos  were,  daring  the  times  preceding  the  oon- 
£  ^«t,  &tibct.  Lux  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the 
^^  md  altar  of  Jacob:  that  after  the  ileitniction 
tf  Lax  W  the  tribe  of  Ephiaim  the  town  of  Bethel 
■«■:  that  the  cloae  proximity  of  the  two  was 
Kadat  to  neoount  for  their  being  token  as  iden- 
tol  ■  eaaea  where  there  was  no  special  reaiton  for 
isaaJmmaXSDg  them,  and  that  the  great  subsequent 
■^■«atfiim  of  Betfiel  will  account  for  the  occurrence 
ifin  MaH  in  Abrasi'a  history  in  reference  to  a 
4tc  prior  to  its  eziat«noe»  as  well  as  in  the  reooida 
i<  be  aooqnest. 

3.  When  the  original  Lox  was  destroyed,  through 
tar  tiMl^ur  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
v»  kal  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
v^  i£to  the  **  land  of  the  Hittites  **  and  built  a 
or,  wiikh  he  named  after  the  former  one. 
T^  cxf  waa  ttanding  at  the  date  of  the  record 
J4c.  1.  24).  But  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
^m**  ^A  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been  dis- 
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covered  since,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  puxzles 
of  Scripture  geographers.  Eusebius  (  Oiwm.  Aov^d^ 
mentions  a  place  of  the  name  as  standing  neat 
Shechem,  nine  (Jerome,  three)  miles  from  Nvapolia 
{Nablua),  The  objection  to  Jiis  is  the  difHciilty  of 
placing  in  central  PaleRtine,  and  at  that  periofl,  a 
district  exclusively  Hittite.  Some  have  imagined 
it  to  be  in  Cyprus,  as  if  Chittim  were  the  country 
of  the  Hittites ;  others  in  Arabia,  as  at  Lysa,  a 
Roman  town  in  the  desert  south  of  Palestine,  on 
the  road  to  Akabah  (Rob.  i.  187). 

The  8igni6cation  of  the  name  is  quite  uucertiin. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  meaning  <*  hazel,"  ami  de- 
noting the  presience  of  such  trees ;  but  the  latps< 
lexicographer  (Fuerst,  Hdichh,  G66)  has  returnctf  *• 
the  opinion  of  an  earlier  scholar  (Hiller,  Onom.  T^^j. 
that  the  notion  at  the  root  of  the  woi-d  is  rath*>>«- 
»*  bending  "  or  **  sinking,"  as  of  a  valley.         [O.j 

LYCAO'NLA  (AvKOLovia).  This  is  one  of  tho;^ 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  to  be  undei-stood  rather  in  an  ethno- 
logical than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From  what 
is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  1 1  of  **  the  speech  of  Lycaonia," 
it  is  evident  that  the  inhabirants  of  the  district,  in 
St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something  very  difi'erent  from 
ordinary  Greek.  Whether  this  language  was  some 
Syrian  dialect  [Cappadocia],  or  a  ccrrnpt  fonn  of 
Greek,  has  been  much  debated  (Jablonsky,  Opitsc, 
iii.  3;  Gukling,  De  Ling.  Lycaon.  \7'2h).  The 
fact  that  the  Lycaonians  wei-e  fiuniliar  with  the 
Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either  suppo- 
sition. It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  these  rude 
country  people,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  worked 
miracles  among  them,  rushing  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  strangers  were  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  whose 
visit  to  tliis  very  neighbourhood  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Ovid  s  most  chaiming  stories  (Ovid, 
Metam.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  we  fkil  to  notice  how 
admirably  St.  Paul's  address  on  the  occasion  was 
adapted  to  a  simple  and  imperfectly  civilised  race 
(xiv.  15-17).  This  was  at  Ltstra,  in  the  heari  of 
the  country.  Further  to  the  east  was  Derbe  (ver. 
6),  not  far  from  the  cliicf  pass  which  leads  up  through 
Taurus,  from  Cilicia  and  the  coast,  to  the  central 
table-land.  At  the  western  limit  of  Lycaonia  was 
IcX)Miuif  (ver.  1),  in  the  direction  of  Antiocii  in 
PisiDlA.  A  good  Roman  road  intersected  the  di!>- 
trict  along  the  line  thus  indimted.  On  St.  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  he  traversed  Lycaonia  from 
west  to  east,  and  theu  returned  on  his  steps  (ver.  21 ; 
see  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1).  On  the  second  and  third  journeys 
he  entered  it  from  the  east ;  and  after  leaving  it, 
trav*»lled  in  the  one  case  to  Troas  {Acts  xvi.  1-8), 
in  the  other  to  Kphesus  (Acts  xviii.  2;^,  xix.  1). 
Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  i»lain,  Imie 
of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  with  sevf^ml 
salt  lakes.  It  is,  however,  very  favourable  to  shcei*- 
fiirming.  In  tho  first  notices  of  this  distiict,  which 
occur  in  connexion  with  [{oman  history,  we  find  it 
under  the  rule  of  robber-chieftains.  After  the  provin- 
cial system  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were  variable  ;  and 
Lycaonia  was,  politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia, 
sometimes  in  Galatia.  A  question  has  been  raiseti 
in  connexion  with  this  point,  concerning  the  chru 
nolojjy  of  parts  of  St.  Paul's  life.  This  subject  « 
noticed  in  the  article  on  (jALATIA.  [J.  S.  H.] 


^  la  1^  CBM  anlj  do  the  LXX.  omit  the  termination, 
^^Kif,  la  Uca.  xzviiL  If,  and  here  Uiey  give  the  name 
"OUaaewiB^  OvAd^fMovv,  inourporatii^  with  tt  the 
»**-N  li»-h«w  W4ini  UUni,  D^^JC.  ••  ihey  have  also 


done  ID  the  case  ot  Laitih  (see  p.  55&  note).  The  eii(,-rniCM 
with  which  Jerome  attacks  this  mofrt^^is  nan*"  m 
evry  puMiblc  v|ipurt  unity  is  vfery  cuI.cu^  kiwt  c.'uutmi 
t«;r'.sttc. 
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T.VCIA  (Awpcfa)  u  the  mime  of  that  »iith- 
vrttoun  region  of  the  petuusulii  ol*  Asia  Elinor  which 
b  ttntnediutclf  opposite  the  Lftland  of  Khode»  It  is  a 
rvmarkable  dintrict  both  phpically  and  hisfctjricAily, 
The  hat  emiu«i]«:4t&  of  the  tmkgt  of  Taurus  come 
io«m  bei-^  in  majestic  insures  to  the  sea«  fonuiog  the 
jidghtA  of  Crai:us  mid  Anticrogiis,  with  the  river 
Xaiithus  winiiiii^'  betw<*eii  thfm^  ami  witling  in  the 
long  6enes  of  pi omoijtonos  called  by  moiiern  miloi's 
the  **  seveu  caipcs/'  aiDong  which  nre  det'p  inlets 
fnvoumble  to  KmiUring  and  piracy.  In  this  district 
are  ihune  cuiious  and  very  audent  architectural 
rcmtiin»,  ivhicii  have  biH^a  sa  fully  jllui^trated  by 
our  tln[,dii!ih  tmveilei-»,  H^ir  C.  Fcdiows,  and  Messra. 
Spt^att  juid  FoiW,  and  many  spedraeDfi  of  which 
&ie  iu  tlie  BritiAh  Musscunu  What^sver  nmj  have 
b«n  the  politicul  htitoiy  of  the  e^rHcst  Lyciann, 
lh*ir  countiT  wo*  incoi|iQitit«d  in  the  Fei^ian  empire, 
v\A  their  shipa  weje  conspiccioiis  in  the  great  war 
ngaiuNt  the  Grc*.'ks  (Hei^.  vti,  Hi,  9*J).  After  the 
doith  of  Alexander  theC>reat,  Lycia  was  induded  in 
ihe  Greek  Sdeucid  kingd<fm,  aud  wmm  a  part  of  the 
t<»nitoiy  which  the  Elomans  forced  Antiochiis  to  cede 
(Liv.  xixvii.  55).  It  wa»  made  in  the  first  place  one 
of  the  oontineutal  possessions  of  Khodefl  [CAniAJ  : 
but  before  long  it  was  politically  separated  from  thai, 
islMiid,  ami  allowed  to  be  an  Lndependeut  st^Ue.  This 
bts  been  caUed  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of 
Ljua.  It  ifc  lu  this  pei  iod  that  we  tiiid  it  mentioned 
(1  Maoc.  IV.  2S)  as  one  of  the  couutriei  to  which 
*,ht  Uuvnms  $ent  dt^patcbes  in  tavour  nf  the  Jews 
under  Simon  Mnecabaeui.  It  was  not  til  the  reign 
of  CUuiiiu*  thnt  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Romntt 

rinrtudal  system*  At  lirst  it  wai  combined  with 
amphylia  :  and  tl^e  gorenior  bore  the  title  of 
•*  Pitxsousul  Lyciae  et  Pamphyliae"  (Grufcer,  Thes. 
p.  458).  Sudi  seems  to  hare  lieen  the  condition  of 
tiie  district  when  St.  Paul  vihited  the  LycioD  towtu 
of  Patajia  (Ac-tjs  S3ci.  I)  and  Mvra  (Act*  uriL  5), 
At  a  later  period  of  tlie  Roman  empire  it  wai  a  sepa- 
rate province,  with  Myra  for  \U  capitaJ.   [J.  S.  H.J 

LYIKDA  (AuBJa:  Lt/dda\  the  Greek  fonn  of 
thfi  nftme  which  oriini^y  appeon  to  the  Hebitiw 
necoixlf  as  LoD.  It  i*  fainiliAr  to  us  aa  the  scene  of 
one  of  St.  f'eter's  acts  of  heaJiiig^  ^^  the  f^iralytir^ 
Aeneaft,  one  of  "  the  taints  who  dwelt  at  f.yclda  " 
(Acta  is.  32),  the  couicquenoe  of  which  wns  the 
ccDvenion  of  a  very  bi-ge  number  of  the  iuhabitants 
of  Uie  town  and  of  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Shaiti'U 
(ver.  35).  Ilei-e  Peter  was  redding  when  the  dis- 
clplea  of  Joppa  fetcheil  him  to  that  dty  in  their 
dutre^ts  at  the  deivth  of  Tabitha  (ver.  m). 

Quite  in  acconlance  with  the^  and  the  other 
•nattered  indications  of  Scnptaie  U  the  ftittiation  of 
the  modern  t4>wii,  which  exactly  retains  its  name, 
and  probably  its  pofiilion.  Lidd  (tobler,  3Uf.  WarvJ. 
H^«  45ti),  or  i.fti«  (Kobinwn,  B.  R,  ii,  244 1.  stands 
ia  the  Merj^  or  meadow,  of  ilm  Qnwu\  pait  of  the 
great  iiULhtime  pluin  which  anciently  bore  tlie  name 
of  SUARON,  and  which,  whpu  oovei-eil  with  its  crops 
of  com.  reminds  the  tmveller  of  the  rich  wheat- 
fields  of  our  own  Liucoln-diiro  (Uob.  iii.  145;  and 
see  Thomson,  L.  ^  B,  ch.  iixiv.).  It  is  9  mile* 
hnni  Jopptt,  ajid  is  the  fii-^t  town  on  the  norlhem- 
must  of  tJie  two  mads  between  that  place  aiid  Jeru- 


*  Was  tJils  the  Dlo«polls  mentVioed  br  Jonephus  {Ani. 
rr.  »,  f  I ,  and  a  y,  L  4,  4«  ?  Bat  ll  in  dl  IHcult  to  discover 
If  iwc  plitnM  lu-e  not  Ln tended,  poMlbty  reitbcr  of  them 

i^ii  f(rer«  tM?  nny  cona^xkm,  etymoior.loBl  or  other, 
btlwveii  Uie  I'm*  natri«i.^    In  the  Om.  of  0*eiyr«  1  iTK,  « 
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aalem.  Within  a  circle  of  4  utiles  atUl  stntd  dm 
{Kefr  Anna),  HmM  {tl* HadUhek),  wi  »eti!y 
{B€ii-Jfebailah\t  thrm  plicas  ooosftanily  —rnii!iii 
with  Lod  tu  the  ancient  reoonk.  Tlie  vili^ 
oounie  outride  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear  the  OOS* 
of  Abi'BiUrm  \  Peter),  in  memory  of  the  Apo^ 
( f!ob.  ii.  J4d  ;  Tobler,  47 1 ).  Lying  m»  coDfepicuHMJJf 
in  thi«  feitile  plain,  and  upon  tb*  mam  road  fniAlM 
sea  to  the  ioteiior,  Lydda  ooald  hardly  < 
eventful  history .  It  was  iu  the  time  of  Ja 
a  phtce  ^^  oonhiJet-uble  »ize,  which  gave  ils  i 
one  of  the  three  (or  four,  li.  57)  **  jgOTcranieBis* 
or  toporchles  (see  Joseph.  B.  J,  iii.  S,  §5)  wluA 
Demetrius  Soter  (B.C.  cir.  15'2),  at  the  rvqaastt* 
JonAthon  Maccabaeus,  released  from  tributtw  ad 
transferred  from  Samaria  to  the  estate  of  tht  Trmfit 
at  Jeru&idem  (1  Maoc.  xi.  34;  oomp.  x 
21.  28,  57; ;  though  by  whom  these  diet 
originally  denned  does  not  appear  (see  iiijamria^ 
Bib,  fiir  Uiujtl.)*  A  century  latar  (B.C.  cti.  4&) 
Lydda,  with  (iophna,  EmmauSp  and  Thnmba.  h^csim 
the  prey  of  the  insatiable  Cotaiiu,  by  v 
wbde  of  the  inhabit&nts  were  told  Into  ^ 
raise  the  exorbitant  taxes  imposed  (Joseph.  AaI*  St. 
lip  §2).  From  this  they  were,  it  ia  tm^KHAfp* 
leaded  by  AQtoiiy  \  but  a  few  yean  only  elt^ 
before  thdr  city  (A.D.  66)  was  btimt  by  CobM 
(laUiLs  on  his  way  fram  Coeosrea  lo  JemadeBC  Hi 
entered  it  wlieu  till  the  people  of  Ibe  |>laDa  but  filkf 
weii!  abseiit  at  the  teas!  of  Tabegmodaa  In  Jenialn 
(Joseph,  B.  /.  a,  19,  §1).  He  mitft  liaf«  p«d 
the  haiilly  cold  ruins  not  more  than  i  i 
after,  when  (lying  for  his  life  before  the  i 
Jews  of  Jeruiiulem.  Some  repiir  appears  to  hnt 
been  immediately  made,  for  in  less  tlum  two  ] 
early  in  A.D.  t>8,  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  i 
taken  by  Vespasian,  *'hen  on  his  way  to  his  cobip 
paigo  in  the  south  of  .ludaoo.  Vespoatan  iatrvditrai 
fresh  inhabitants  from  the  priaoDera  lately  tabs  li 
Galilee  (Joseph.  B,  J.  it.  8,  §1).  But  the  sub- 
stantial rebudding  of  the  town— ^yin^  a*&  . ' 
tlie  road  of  every  invoilcr  and  every  cooniei 
tian  hardly  have  been  elTected  till  the  dioordcri  4 
thi;4  unhappy  country  were  somewhol  ninij'ii—t 
Hodriaa^ft  rcigx^  oiler  tlie  suppression  of  the  mdl 
ofIiar-Co{:heba(A.D.  dr.  136)*  when  Pa|raainn*M 
triumphant,  and  Jerusalem  rsbuildtng  as  Aelta  Oi» 
pitolimit  would  not  be  an  improbable  timt  for  llil^ 
and  {oT  the  bestowal  on  Lydda  of  the  new  nofot  m 
Diutfipolis  • — City  of  Zeus — which  i* 
Tume  to  have  ocoompcuucd  the  i-*i 
Quaresmiua,  Peregr,  i.,  lib.  4,  cap.  -.,  -  .^ 
already  seen  that  this  new  name*  as  is  so  ottfla  tte 
case  in  Palestine,  haa  di^ppearal  in  fiiromr  of  tlK 
ancient  one.     [AcCHO;  Kekatm,  &c^] 

When  Kiuebius  wrote  (a.D.  320^30)  DiiifJi 
waa  a  well*KDown  and  mudli^^requatitad  to«a«  ft 
which  he  often  refera,  though  the  nam«B  of  neiCkif 
it  nor  Lydda  occur  in  the  actual  aitalcc-*'  -'  ^^ 
Onoitvadkim,    In  Jeiwne's  time  ( EpUup'. 
§8  )»^  A. P.  404,  it  was  an  episcopal  ***>, 
reportK  that  the  finst  bishop  was  **  Z*  i 
(Tit.  iii,  \A),  oHdnally  a&e  of  the  > 
(L)oio!h«u%  in  K'ehuid,  879 ) ;  but  th*-  pp-i  rnniina* 
mention  of  the  we  is  the  signature  of  **  Aetius  l^ 


moann  ^ETPUan  vlllaie  li 

of  which  the  andent  name  was  also  f>loifntia. 

*>  Ji  nrimif  Is  wrunf  Iwre  In  plarlnit  tim  ralalnf  of 
at  lAAi\tL    So  ikidtj  Hit  (IT  (/'aloftifia,  15 1) 
rnlradf^^  U>  St  t'aul. 
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Ml*  U  tke  Mis  of  the  Gound  dt  NicMa  (a.d. 

Ui;  Rcbad,  878).     After  this  the  name  is  found, 

ft^«  Dwipulii,  no«r  Ljdda,  anoongst  the  lUts  of  the 

>>cK±idD«n  to  A.D.  518  (Roo.  ii.  '^45;  MiiUin, 

i  14<*>    The  lni4K>p  of  Lvdda,  originally  subject 

liCMnrea.  became  at  a   later  date  suH'ragan  to 

Jswyem  (Me  the  two  lists  in  Von  Kaumer,  401); 

■i  tai>  it  «t  Jl  the  case.      In  the  latter  end  of  415 

iCKudlef  14  bishops  was  held  here,  before  which 

Bdbpaiippeared,  anid  bj  whom,  atler  much  tumul- 

taMKkbafee,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers, 

he  ««  acqoittcd    of  heresy,    and  received  as  a 

•iwftm  brother*  (Milner,  Hist,  of  Ch,  of  Christ, 

'  et  V.  ch.  lii.).     St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 

liidui,  wu  a  native  of  Lydiia.    After  his  martyr- 

m  ha  remains  were  buiied  there  (see  quotations 

•V  F:4ifeH]e.  it  245),  and  over  them  a  chni-ch  was 

mtrmvdfi  built  ar.ii  dedicated  to  his  honour.     The 

neon  of  this  church    is  commonly  asaibed  to 

i-jtsaa,  bnt  there  seems  to  be  no  real  ground  for 

tMisenim,'  and  at  present  it  is  quite  uncertain 

W  Then  it  was  built.      When  the  country  was 

tea  fdiBifiioo  of  hj  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part 

• ;  t^  0th  fxau  the  church  was  destroyed  ;  aiui  in 

a*  nmed  cnndjtion  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders 

ku>,  1(1^,  who  reim»tituted  the  see,  and  added 

k  itf  eodowmcat  the  Dei$:hbouring  city  and  lands 

litmlek.   Apparently  at  the  i«me  time  the  church 

«■  RB&ilt  and  strongly  fortified  (Rob.  ii.  247). 

h  tiffmt  at  that  time  to  h&ve  been  outside  the 

OR.    Apia  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  battle 

rfHtRfei  in  1191,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  if  we  are 

to  kikrt  the  tradition,  which,  however,  is  not  so 

f     Mhi^at  or  tmstworthy  as  one  would  desire,  by 

I      hAtrA  Cocfir-de-lioQ  (WiU.  Tyr. ;  but  see  Rob.  ii. 

I      24^,246';.   The  remains  of  the  church  still  form  the 

j      M4  rourkable  object  in  the  modem  village.     A 

c^ste  sad  picturesque  account  of  them  will  be 

nd  iD  Robinson  (ii.  244),  and  a  view  hi  Van  de 

Vbde's  Pa^  (Tlaraei  (phite  55).    The  town  is,  for 

s  Uekucmerlaa   place,   busy  and  prosperous  (see 

ThoMne,  L-md  ami  Book ;  Van  de  Velde,  8.  4r  P, 

I  'J44;.    Buried  in  palms,  and  with  a  large  well 

4ae  to  the  cBtimnoe,  it  looks  from  a  distance  in- 

vitaf  as^ch,  but  its  interior  in  very  repulsive  on 

■cauit  ef  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons, 

•is  md  yoonc,  whom  one  encounters  ot  every  step, 

ms  tocally  blind  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  dis- 

I      aes  flf  the  eyes.     Indeed  it  is  proverbial  for  this; 

■1  ae  writer  was  told  on  the  spot  in  18r>8,  as  a 

'Tte^tm  mying,  that  in  Lydd  evtrj  man  has  either 

■a  ny  «T^  or  none  at  all. 

Lr4da  was,  for  sonae  time  previous  to  the  de- 
*v&eB  of  Jeruaolem,  the  scat  of  a  very  famous 
kmi^  school,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 
AhsBt  &e  time  of  the  siege  it  was  presided  ovtr  by 
Wi  GsnaKe),  sec«md  of  the  name  (Lightfoot, 
CW.  Ceid.  xTi.\  ^^me  curious  anecdotes  and  short 
HiBB  fnm  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  are  preserved 
m  H^ttimA,  One  of  these  states  that  **  Queen  He- 
'n  ecMnted  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there"  I 

it  the  city  of  s^t.  fieorge,  who  is  one  with  the 

fcBBM  prtscnaze  Kt-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 

ksBv  hw  the  MnsUros.    In  their  traditions  the  gate 

tf  Iks  Af  wUl  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat 

<;kriit  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  K(/ran,  note 
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■  *rjB  Ii  Tslillis  ^ynodos  DiospoUtanos  **  (J< 

*  ^  Amtk  which  Justinian  bnllt  to  St.  Gc<wge  was 
k  Ihvis  rcr  B«<A»o*0>  annewbfre  tn  Annrois  (Ptt>- 
mm, 4HBi.J^st.^4i  in  Kcb.  2*9).    S<>«  the  rpmarks 


to  ch.  43 ;  and  PreL  Disc.  iv.  §4 ;  also  Jalul  al-Uu, 
Temple  of  Jerusalem^  434).  [G.]  ' 

LYD'IA  (Aw8/a;,  a  maritime  province  in  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  bv  Mysia  on  the  N. 
Phiygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caiia  on  the  S.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  )t.z.  XXX.  5  being  incorrett  for  Ludim^; 
it  is  there  enumei-ated  among  the  districts  which 
the  Romans  took  away  from  Antiochus  the  Great 
after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  B.C.  190,  and  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Fergamus.  Some 
difficulty  ariiies  in  tlie  passage  refened  to  from  the 
names  "  India  and  Media  **  fotmd  in  connexion  with 
it:  but  if  we  regard  these  as  incoirectly  given 
either  by  the  writer  or  by  a  copyist  for  **  Ionia  and 
Mysia,"  the  agreement  with  Livy's  account  of  the 
same  transaction  (xxxvii.  5G)  will  be  sufficiently 
established,  the  notice  of  the  maritime  provinces 
alone  in  the  l)ook  of  Maccabees  being  explicable  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  b^t  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine.  For  the  connexion  between 
Lydia  and  tlie  Lud  and  Ludim  of  the  0.  T.,  see 
Lldim.  Lydia  is  included  in  the  ^*  Asia"  of  the 
N.  T.  [W.  L.  B.] 

LYD'IA  (Aw8/o),  the  first  European  convert 
of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostesa  during  hit 
first  stay  at  Philippi  (Acte  x\\.  14,  15,  also  40). 
She  was  a  Jewish  pixwelyte  {trf$ofjL4yri  rhy  Sf6y) 
at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  coming ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
(ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  reached 
her  heail.  She  was  probably  only  a  temporary  re- 
sident at  Philippi.  Her  native  place  was  Thyatira, 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14 ;  Rev.  ii.  18) ;  and 
it  is  iuteiesting  to  notice  that  through  her,  in- 
dii-ectly,  tlie  Gospel  may  have  come  into  that  very 
d'.ttrict,  whcie  St.  Paul  himself  had  recently  been 
lorbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts  xvi.  S). 
Thyatira  was  iamous  for  its  dyeing-works;  «nd 
Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade  {irop^vp6- 
wttKis),  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods. 
We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  partly  from  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  home 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  conversion  of  her  **  household,** 
under  which  term,  whether  children  are  included 
or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt  compieliended.  Oi 
Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  fonn  a  high  estimate, 
from  her  candid  reception  of  the  d'ospel.  her  urgent 
hospitality,  and  her  continual  friendship  to  Pud 
and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted.  Whether  she 
was  one  of  **  those  women  who  laboured  with  Paul 
in  the  Gospel"  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned  aflsiwards 
in  the  Epistle  to  that  place  (Phil.  iv.  3),  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  As  rcganls  her  name,  though 
it  is  ceitainly  curious  that  Thyatira  was  in  fhe 
distiict  anciently  called  "  Lydia,"  tlieie  seems  no 
i-eason  for  doubting  that  it  was  simply  a  projwi 
name,  cr  ior  supposing  with  Grotius  tlial  she  was 
«  ita  dicta  a  solo  natali."  [J.  S.  H.] 

LYSA'NIAS  (AvffayiasX  mentioned  by  St 
Luke  in  one  of  his  chronological  passasres  (iii.  1) 
as  being  totrarch  of  Abilenk  (t.  e.  the  district 
round  Abiln)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  at  tlie 
time  when  Heiod  Antipas  was  tetraich  of  Galilee, 


of  Robinson  against  the  possibility  of  Con8tantinehsvln§ 
bnilt  the  churcn  at  Lydds.  But  were  there  not  protabli 
two  churt-bes  ut  Lydda,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Oeoiye,  antf 
one  to  the  Virgin  ?    See  Reland,  878. 
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tDtl  Herod  Philip  t<?lj-Arcn  flf  rtunica  nnd  Tradio- 
citia.  It  hAfpetip  that  Ja««phuii  speakii  of  a  prioot! 
Buncd  Lj6iaitix&  who  ruled  orer  a  tenitory  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Antoojr 
nnd  Cleopiitra,  nod  tlut  he  also  mentions  Abli^•Jle^ 
as  jjisouuited  wttli  the  nmne  of  a  teiiardi  Lyfiiuiins, 
•rhile  iiH;ouiitiiig:  ercntd  of  the  reijna  of  CuIiguU 
and  CLnudiu!i.  Thwn  circumstJineef  have  given  to 
Straui»s  and  othei-s  an  opfiortanity  for  fl'.'cusiu^  ilie 
EirangeliAt  of  coufuiiioii  and  error:  hot  we  sliall 
fee  tlmt  t}\u  accusQtiou  rests  ou  a  groundless  us- 
•umptinn* 

What  Joscphtia  says  of  the  Lyianjas  who  was 
QontempoiiUT  vrith  Aniouy  niid  Cleopatra  (i.  <r,  who 
lived  t>U  jeur&  liefoi-e  llie  tinic  rttiji  tlhI  to  hy  St. 
Luke)  l»,  that  he  suw.'eeded  his  latlter  F*lol[fmTr  Lbe 
M)Q  of  Mennaeu*,  in  the  gitvemnieiit  of  Chalci«j 
under  Mount  Lebanon  (if.  J.  j.  IH,  §1 ;  Ant.  xiv. 
ft  §4);  and  thnt  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  instance 
of  Cleopoti-a  {Ant,  xv.  4,  §l)»  who  p**em»  to  have 
rtceited  a  go* J  pa't  of  his  territory.  It  is  to  be 
ohisen'^pd  that  Abila  id  not  speciiied  bej^e  at  ail,  and 
that  Lyaauias  is  nut  <»ileiJ  t^'trarch. 

VVJiat  Jo«ephris  Fnyit  of  Abila  and  th«  tetrarchy 
in  tht!  rei^rns  of  Cjiliic^ihi  and  Claudius  ( i.  e,  alfcmt 
20  years  aller  the  tim^  menttoneii  in  St.  Luke's 
fiospcl)  ifi,  that  the  fonner  emperor  promise*!  the 
**  teUiirchy  of  I  y»uiias*'  to  Ag:np|«  (Ant.  jrriii.  6, 
§10).  and  tlvit  the  latter  actually  gave  to  him 
**  Abila  of  Lv-sonias  **  and  tJje  teiritorv  near  Leb«ukou 
{Amt.  xix.  b,  §1,  with  H.  J.  \L  12,  *^ ). 

Now,  ii£5umtng  Abilisue  to  be  iiirliuM  in  both 
ease^  tatid  the  former  Lysaniafi  and  the  tatter  to  be 
itkatkal,  th«re  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  prinoe  of  tJie 
moan  fimne  and  fiimily  from  having  reigneJ  as 
tetmrtrh  over  the  territory  in  the  int^rnjediate  period. 
Bill  it  is  pf^hnble  thtit  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by 
Jo^phu*  in  the  »<x.<ond  instance  is  actually  the 
prince  refemed  to  by  St,  Luke.  Thus,  iuRteiid  of  a 
contradiction,  we  obtain  fmm  the  Jewish  histonan 
a  ooufinnatlmi  of  the  Evangelist;  and  the  argument 
beoemei  rery  decisive  if,  aii  some  think,  Abilene  \& 
to  be  excluded  jiVom  the  territory  mentioned  in  the 
itory  which  has  i-efereut'e  to  Cleojmtra. 

Fuller  di't^ub  are  given  in  Davidsun's  Introduction 
t0  the  N.  T.  i.  iH-iJO;  mid  there  is  a  pood  brief 
notice  of  the  «ubject  in  ]{awlin>on'«  Bamnton  Lec- 
tures for  1859,  p.  2u3,  and  note  113.  [J.  S.  H.] 
LYS'IAB  (Aufffaj),  a  noblemBU  ot  tlie  blood- 
royal  (I  >Itioc»  iii.  3'i ;  '2  Mace,  xL  1),  who  was 
«u trusted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (dr,  D»o.  1G6) 
witJi  the  government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the 
fnuardianihip  of  his  mn  Antiochue^  Eupator  (1  Mail!, 
iii.  32  ;  2  Mace,  x.  11)*  In  the  ejrecutioo  of  hi* 
office  Lyjiaa  aimed  a  vei^  ooufiiderable  force  again.st 
Jmkb  MaccabMUa.  Two  detachments  of  this  ai-ray 
imder  Kicanor  (2  Mice,  viii.j  and  Gorgias  were 
defmted  by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  ^lacc.  iv/l, 
Rod  in  the  following:  year  Lysias  himielf  met  with 
a  much  more  ierions  revenieatBethsuni  (u.C.  \*^^^), 
which  was  followH  by  the  pnriticaticiu  of  thn 
Temple.  Shortly  at^er  this  Antiochus  Epiphnnos 
dit'dfii.c.  164),  and  Ly<ia»  assumai  tlie  pnverninent 
as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child  (A pp. 
Syr.  46,  Iraerlr  wtuZlov\  1  Mace.  vi.  17).  Tlir 
war  against  th€  Jews  was  renewed,  and,  ailev  n 
ifvejT!  fttmiqfle,  Lpia»,  who  took  the  young  kitu* 
wrtli  him,  captured  fiethsura,  and  was  tesiej^iup 
Jernsnlem,  when  he  received  tidings  of  tite  apprtmoh 
f^'  Philip,  to  whom  Antjochuis  had  traulencd  the 
pLirdiauhhip  of  the  pnnee  (1  SJact:.  vi.  IS;  'i 
Vk\x.  iiii»).     He  defeated  Philip  rs.c.  K33;,  and  ^ 
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was  Kuppoirfed  ttt  Home  ;  htit  in  the  nest  t< 
gelher  with  hJs  ward,  feli  into  llt^  ojuul^  of  |l 
trius  Sotci-  [DuMErriiins  L],  who  rnl  tham  IqUi4i 
death  (1  Maoc  viL  IM ;  2  hlmx,  »f.  i;  M 
Ant,  3ui.  12,  §15,  IC ;  App.  Syr,  45-17;  Fa^ 
uxi.  15,  19). 

There  are  ooGaideiah!^    i  u...-.,.^^   belw»«t  lit 
tii'st  and   second   book  <es  with  n^vC 

to  the  campiiig'uii  of  4^<  i    the   uti w|oal 

one  of  LyMsa :    Uie  tuniter   f tliuLvs   tlic   ilefial  m 
Lysiaa  in  the  rd^  of  Antiochus  £pf|4iaa(9  Mm 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (1  Maoe.  iv.  2W5V 
the  fatter  in  the  rei^  of  Antiochus  ICupntor  aKw 
the  purification  (J  Mncc.  x.  lU.  li.  t«iMi.  )>    ^^^ 
is  no  liutBcieut  gTinjnd  for  beliex'ing  tiiat  the  tvvft 
recorded    ore    diflereut    (Patriot (is.    Dt   Cc^'v^ 
Mace.  §ixTii.  zzxvii.),  for  the  mi^xke  < 
2  Maecabeea  is  one  which  mjght  easily  ar 
Wcnwdoif,  De  fde  Mace.  §1«^' ;    *^    3  i 
Jifucc.  XI,  1).     The  idea  ot  Groliits  t!i   i  j  V  ■.     i. 
ana  2Maci:.  xiii.  are  duplicate   ^^co^i^  "i  ii  ^  ^,nti 
event,  in  npite  of  Ewald^s  tiippori  (trapcAff^  It. 
365  not€)^  is  scai'cely  tenable,  and  l«»vfis  half  til 
difficulty  uneipbined.  [B,  R  W] 

LYSIM'ACHUS  {AvfftfAoxot).  L  ••  A  « d 
PtoU'm<ieus  of  Jerusalem  **  (A.  nrdK^f^edoit  i  h 
'icpotitroA^^),  the  Gnek  tnLn&hitor  of  the  bot^ 
Esther  {im^rroX'^.  Comp.  Eith.  ix.  20], 
to  the  iubscriptioii  of  tlie  LXX,  I'here  i», 
no  i^eason  to  suppose  that  the  tmiisiaior  wss 
the  author  of  the  additiooa  made  to  tht  Hi 
text.     [Esther*] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  high-priffit  ^ 
wa.H  left  by  him  as  his  deputy  iBta 
his   alifience    at    the   com!    of    Al 
tyranny  and  sacrilege  excitoJ  an  insi  i 
which  he  lell  a  victim  to  the  furr 
dr,  B.C.  170(2  Mncc.  iv.  29-42).  Ih    \ 
a  mistransktion  (Mendaos  amutus  c^i  i 
succedentc  Lysimacho  fratre  siio,  2  Mace,  iv.  ::y; 
mnke:!  Lydmachui  the  sucoesaor  ioiittt^  of  tha  4^ 
puty  of  Menelaus,  pi.  ¥.  WJ 

LYBTRA  (A^ffrpa)  has  two  points  of 
interest  in  connexion  respectively  witli  S"    "    '^ 
i\ni  and  second  missionary  jouniej*-^;  l 
plnce  where  divine  honours  were  o&r^i 
and  wheie  he  was  profiently  st«Md;   <2)  «•  ttii 
home  of    hiB   chosen  oompanioii  and  fditiw  \9kt 
sionaiy  Timotheus. 

Wn  are  told  in  the  14tti  dtaptcr  of  tha  Mt^ 
tliAt  Paul  atkd  Barnabas,  driveu  by 
loONit'M    (ver.  2),   proceeded   to   Lystn 
neighbourhood,  and  there  preaobad  the  Gospti.    h 
the  oourMt  of  thU  serrice  a  nonarkable  m^ 
worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame  man  ( ver.  ^ 
occurrence  produced  such  an  tS£ect  on  the  miwm 
of  the   igfiorant  and  supen^tious   peoplt  af   '^ 
place,  that  they  suppo««d  that  tlie  fwr*  L-rJi.  WiaT 
CURY  and  JnpiTKR,  who  were  asiid  : 
hnve  formerly  visited  this  district  m 
[LroADNlAj   had  ag;ain  bestowed  ou  U 
favour,  aiKl  cotistequeutly  were  prooeeding  !• 
sfiLTJfice  to  tlie  stJTiu^ef^  (V»r.  13),     Tbs 
rejoctpfl  thi.H  worship  with  horror   (tw.  U*, 
St*  i-aul  ticiibessed  a  speech  to  itiesn,  lanUj^ 
wiuiU  to  the  true  Souix*  of  all  the  Utmm^ 
nnture.      The  diftlnct   proclamrrtion   of  -^-^ 
doctrine  is  not  m«t»tionc<il,  but 
muoh  tis  a  chui^i  win  fotii^  I 

adoration  of  the  Ly»triiiiis  wai>  i.^j ,^.^9^ 

;i  chiuifre  of  fe«»liiig.     The  p^i-iiecnti»g  J 
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liB  Aoliadi  IB  Kindia  mnd  Iconi  .m,  and  hau  such 
■faifw  thit  Puil  was  stjned  and  left  tor  dead 
(«K.  I$j.  On  h»  recoTuy  he  withdrew,  with 
>  Derbe  (ver.  20),  bot  before  .ong 
hid  ftepB  through  Ljstra  (rvr,  21),  en- 
t  the  oev  dL«ciples  to  be  stedfast. 

hserideut  fimn  2  Tim.  iii.  10, 11,  that  Tiino- 
*ln  wai  cae  of*  thoce  who  witnessed  St.  Paul's 
win^  and  oonrage  on  this  otxasion :  and  it  om* 
kudr  be  doubted  that  his  conro^ion  to  Chrih- 
iw^  reiulteJ  partlj  from  these  circunMtanoes, 
iBlufti  with  the  teaching  of  his  Jewish  mother 
»l£nDdiiKitfaer,  £UNIC£  and  Lois  (2  Tiro.  i.  5). 
fta,  vhen  the  apostle,  aocompauied  by  ^ilas,  came, 
■hi muod  missKMiaTy  Joumej,  to  this  place  again 
tadkrc  we  bhonld  notice  how  aocuratelv  Derbe  and 
LfMn  are  here  mentioned  in  the  inverse  order), 
IbOKu  was  aireadj  a  Christian  (Acts  xvi.  1 ). 
In  be  Ttcavtd  circomcisioa,  **  because  of  the 
Jm  is  thoMf  parts  *  (ver.  3) ;  and  tj-om  this  point 
kfpi  Us  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  tnrels.  We 
R  dnUv  reminded  hei  e  of  Jewish  residents  in  and 
Mr  Lntra.  Their  finct  settlement,  and  the  an- 
Mn  of  Timotbeus  among  them,  may  very  pro- 
huT  be  traoei  to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian 
Jesi  in  Phrrgia  bj  Antiochiis  three  centiii  ies  before 
(iMph.  Ami,  xii.  3,  §4).  Still  it  is  evident  that 
Ibvt  VIS  no  influential  Jewish  population  at 
lyica:  DO  mention  is  made  of  any  synagogue ;  and 
lie  vMte  a^pect  of  the  scene  described  by  St.  Luke 
[%tm  xiT.)  m  tboroughlj  heathen.  With  regard  to 
SL  PkcL  it  is  not  absolutely  stated  that  he  was  ever 
■  Lntn  ^:ain,  but  firom  the  general  description  of 
At  :vate  of  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
ivn.  2?>)  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was. 

Lrctra  was  ondonbtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
At  r«st  piain  of  Lycaooia;  and  there  are  very 
necc  reasuis  &r  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
OLtfd  B*»-hir-KiiisMh,  at  the  ba^e  of  a  conical 
—I  nil  I  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  Kara- 
^  Hamilton,  ifex.  in  A.  V.  ii.  313).  Here  are 
^  reaiaiDs  of  a  great  number  of  churches :  and  it 
ibnJd  le  noticed  that  Lystra  has  its  post44Xk>tolic 
Oiti^Han  binary,  the  names  of  its  bibbops  appearing 
m  the  reoords  ot'  early  councils. 

KxT  /T.  4'2)  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
PlbiHT  IT.  4,  r^)  in  Isauria:  but  these  statement* 
■»  ^«iie  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ly- 
■■ii  by  St.  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierodes  {Synecd. 
f-^yy  As  to  its  condition  in  heathen  tiroes,  it  is 
•wfk  while  to  notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiv. 
U  Tsv  aAs  row  thrros  wpi>  rrjs  wSXtcts)  would 
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•4tH^Ds(fWK.Slla)  SDoests  that  the  name  msj 
Ik  tes  origiDany  HS /Di  ^be  7  having  changed  Into 

T  :  - 
|.  b  aosorlanoe  with  Phoenician  custom.  (See  also 
fha.  JUk*.  TMb;  thongh  he  derives  the  name  Itself 
im  t  not  sfcnifying  depresslon^lowland.)  It  is  per- 
^  naie  sopport  to  this  idea,  that  EnseUns  in  the 
^wMsr  r  Mil  civ«s  the  name  MoAoca,  snd  that  the  LXX. 
■ri  is  «r  'fammse  "  AmaJek,"  as  above.  Is  it  not  also 
p«MB«lMt  ia3:tem.viil.  12  "Amalek"  may  more  aoca- 
iMf  be  Xaaeah  ?  At  toast.  00  campaign  against  Amalek 
taaedsd  la  dwse  war»~oooe  since  that  before  the  death 
tf  1m:  ',\  Sam.  xzx.).  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  in 


^  Ibi  to  pntbaMy' Che  origin  of  the  name  CyvmattadMd 
HAS  pas  rtooy  ptain  north  of  Msrseilles. 

*  IV  ma^tm  verakma  do  not  assist  as  mncb  in  fixing 
ii  iBJBia  U  Mamah.    The  ^yriac  Peshito  in  1  Chr. 
•  • 
m^.    If  tUa  flonld  ba  idKitlflsd  With 


KLn. 


lend  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  tutehign  of 
Jupiter.  Walch.  in  his  SpicUegivtm  Antiquitatum 
Lystrenaiwn  {Diss,  m  Acta  Apostohrum,  Jcna^ 
1766,  vol.  lii.),  thinks  that  in  this  passage  a  statue^ 
not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intendei.         fJ  S.  H."! 


M 

MA'AGAH  (H^}^:  Maaxd  ;  Alex.  MaaxiB. 
Maacha).  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom  =  Maachah 
5  (2  Saro.  iii.  3). 

2.  Maaoah,  and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah:  in 
Samuel  *A/iaA^ic,*  and  so  Josephus;  in  Chron. 
Mwxo  &Qd  Mooxa ;  Alex,  in  both,  Moaxa : 
MacAati,  Maacfui.  A  small  kingdom  in  clot<e 
proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have  lain 
outside  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh, 
xii.  5).  These  districts,  probably  answering  to  the 
Lejah  and  Jauldn  of  modem  Syria,  occupied  the 
space  from  the  Joidan  on  the  west  to  Salcah 
{Sitlkhad)  on  the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the 
north.  There  is  tberefoie  no  alternative  but  tc 
place  Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lejah, 
in  the  country  that  lies  between  Uiat  remarkable 
district  and  the  Sufd,  namely  the  stony  dei^ert  of 
el'Krd^  (see  Kiepert's  map  to  Wetrstein's  Haurdn, 
&c.,  1860),  and  which  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  In  these  remote  eastern  regions  was 
also  probably  situated  Tibchath,  Tebach,  or  Betach, 
which  occurs  more  tiiian  once  in  connexion  with 
Maacah  <  (I  Chr.  xviii.  8  ;  Gen.  xxii.  24;  2  Sam. 
yiii.  8).  Maacah  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have 
been  situated  about  Abel-betu-Maacah  ;  but,  if 
AbU  be  the  modem  repicsentative  of  that  town, 
this  is  hardly  probable,  as  it  would  bring  the  king- 
dom of  Maacah  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  within  the 
actual  limits  of  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  the  town 
was  a  colony  of  the  nation,  though  even  this  is 
rendered  questionable  by  the  conduct  of  Joab  to- 
waixls  it  (2  Sam.  xx.  22).  That  implacable  soldier 
would  hardly  have  letl  it  standing  and  unhai-med 
had  it  been  the  city  of  those  who  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  against  him  in  the  Ammonite  war. 

That  war  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Isi-ael,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-Ammon  against  Joab 
with  a  force  which  he  led  himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  7.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  **  oT* 
is  inaccurately  omitted  in  the  A.  V.).    The  small 


EUCharra,  the  district  esst  of  StOthad,  and  south  of  tha 
8^fd  (see  Wetzstcln,  and  CjrVi  Orahom),  it  woukl  support 
the  view  token  in  the  text,  and  would  also  fall  In  with 
the  snggesUon  of  Ewald  {Gach,  liL  197).  that  the  S^fd  is 
connected  with  Zobah.  In  Josh.  xlii.  the  Peshi  to  has  Kwrm^ 

dD£09(10,  of  which  the  writer  can  make  nothing. 

The  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem  hava 

Aphikeros.  D^^p^&K  (^*^  some  slight  variations  in 

iqpelling).  This  Is  probably  intend<Hl  for  the  'Eirtxeupoc  of 
Ptolemj,  which  he  mentions  in  company  with  Livlas, 
Callirho«,  and  Jazer  (?).  (See  Reland.  Fai.  463 ;  and  com- 
pare the  expression  of  Jo^pbus  with  regard  to  Machaems, 
B.  J.  vii.  6,  $2>  But  this  would  surely  be  too  far  sootk 
for  Maacah.  The  Targura  Psendojon.  has  itntikeraa, 
C^^^^^K*   ^hicb  remains  obscure.    It  will  he  ob' 

served,  however,  that  eveiy  one  of  these  names  contalm 
Kr  or  Ckr. 
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»iti!uc  of  tlie  ^NMjotry  m%j  be  irferred  fiom  a  com* 
(uiiMiti  of  the  number  of  \h\&  loive  with  thut  of  the 
peo|/'e  of  Zobnh,  Uht-c^b,  and  Hdiob  (*i  Snin*  x*  6), 
ootiibiDod  with  tiiti  eipi'cju'iit.tu  '''bis  pt^iplu "  m  I  Cbr. 
xix.  7,  wbich  perliajis  iuifily  thiit  a  thoufiaud  men 
Vf^T9  the  whole  etrvagth  of  liis  armj.  [Maao 
HATHT.] 

To  the  connetion  which  is  always  irnplie<i  biivpeen 
MaQ(2ah  mid  Gi^htir  we  hjive  do  dne.  It  h  perhaps 
yiustinted  by  the  liict  of  the  dniiig]it«r  of  the  king 
•f  Gcjdtur — wife  of  David  and  motJiei*  of  Abialom — 
beiij^  immefl  Mnncah.  [G.j 

MA'ACHAH  (nDPD:  Moxd;  AI«.  M«x«i 
Maachit),  1.  The  dua^aUcr  of  Kuhor  bj  his  am- 
cobiue  [\etimali  (GcJi.  xjrii.  24).  Ewald  oonnectti 
oer  unmc  with  tliH  disitrict  of  Maadiah  in  the  Keminn 
mnge  {Geach.  i.  414,  twtt:  1). 

2.  (Maax^')  The  Bitl\*r  of  Achiih,  who  wa* 
kiii]ir  of  Gntii  at  the  beginning  of  iM>loma(n  £  mga 
(IK.ii.  39S    [Maoch.] 

3.  The  daughter,  or  mcn-e  probably  g^iuud- 
dftugbter,  of  Abfialam*  uumed  AtYer  hb  mother ;  the 
third  and  favouhte  wife  of  l^ehoboain,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  iv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  20*22),  Ao 
cording  to  Josephus  {AtU.  nii.  10.  §1)  her  mother 
Wac  TanoaTt  AbisaLomV  daughter.  Btii  Che  mother 
of  Abijah  is  elj«where  called  "  MichdAh,  the 
daLight«r  of  Uriel  of  Gib«ih*'  (2  Chr.  liiL  2). 
The  LXX.  and  Synac,  in  the  httcr  pu-.asoge,  hare 
Jjiaadmh,  as  io  ^.  20.  If  Michaiiih  were  »  vimi* 
wiatjon  of  Maacbah,  as  haf^  been  anarted  (the 
nsMmblance  in  English  chAnicters  being  mucfa  moit; 
do«e  than  in  Hebrew),  it  wouM  be  €a»y  to  nnder* 
stand  th&t  Uriel  of  GibeiUi  inanied  Tatn&r  the 
dnngbter  of  Abaalom,  whose  granddaughter  theix*- 
fore  ^laachah  was.  But  it  i&  more  probable  that 
**  JMichaiah "  ia  the  error  of  a  trajiscriber,  arid 
that  **  Hflochah  "  is  the  tame  reading  in  all  cases 
(Capellig  Crit,  Sacr,  \i.  7,  §3).  Houbignnt  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  teit,  and  to  read  **  Ma.ichahr  the 
duiigbter  of  Ablshnlona  (or  Absalom),  the  Bon  of 
Uriel."  During  tJje  reign  of  her  gi"ajidi0a  Asa  shf 
occupied  nt  the  court  of  Judah  the  hi^di  position  of 
"  King's  MoUier**  (comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  whidi  haii 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  Snltan/i  Vniile  m 
Turkey.  It  may  be  tJiat  at  Abijah'*  death,  arter  a 
thort  reign  of  three  years,  Asa  waa  left  a  minor„ 
tnd  Maocbdi  aoted  as  i^egent^  like  Athaliah  under 
aimilar  ciroumstiujces.  If  tliis  conjecture  be  oniTect, 
it  would  sen^e  to  eipljua  tlie  jntluenc«!  by  which 
nhe  pronioteil  the  pi-actice  of  JdolaLrotis  wor&hip. 
The  idol  or  ^*  horror"  which  ahe  had  made  for 
Asherali  f  1  K.  *v.  13  j  2  Chr.  xy,  16)  ia  siippowd 
to  have  been  the  emblem  of  Priapus,  and  wm  bo 
undeivtood  by  the  Vulgate.  [Idol,  vol,  i.  p.  849  a.] 
It  was  Bwcpt  away  in  Am'a  reformation,  and  Moa- 
chah  was  removed  from  her  dignity.  Joseph  us  calk 
Maachah  Max^>n|,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Maxd^ 
and  maket  Aaa  the  son  of  Maxalo.  See  Burriugton'A 
6'-'w*ii<yfi4rSp  i.  222-228,  where  thie  two  MnacluiliA 
uit  cooRiderwl  distinct. 

4.  iW^x^'j  'f^«  ooneubine  of  Caleb  tbe  son  of 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

5.  (Me#x^-)  ''*^^4  daughter  of  TjJmitii,  king  of 
Geahar,  nod  mother  of  .\bt<aloin  (1  Chn  tii,  2}'* 
al«o  call4?rl  Ma  AC  AH  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
Jo*ej>huit  gires  her  (uune  Max^'*  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §4). 
8h^  Ln  said*  •■•cording  to  «  Hebrew  tradition  r^ 
corilnl  by  JiTome  i  Qu,  ffe^yr,  in  JiOf.)^  to  have 
been  !ak<!ii  by  fx*vid  in  battle  and  iuldcd  to  the 
number  of  liht  wives. 
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6.  CMo«x^;  Atei.  Moox^>  The  vift  «r  Ht 
diir  the  Mamusite,  tlie  father  or  jfbimderof  Gihdl^ 
and  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shupptm  (I  Chf.  wH 
Io,  16;,  who  were  of  the  tribu  of  Brojamta  d  Clft 
vii.  12)*  In  the  I'efdiito  Syriac  MaodiAh  t»  SJdl 
the  motiier  of  Machir. 

7.  (Moaxti ;  Alei.  Maaxa.)  The  wife  cf  JehUj: 
father  or  founder  of  Gibecin,  from  whcta  waa  4» 
AOfcndal  the  family  of  i^iil  (1  Chr.  rtii.  2S»,  h.  Sh). 

8.  (Motex^;  Alejt.Mox<tO  The  Cither  ufHsniUi. 
one  of  the  heioes^  of  Darid'*  hoily-gtuinl  (I  Lt*r.  ml 
4:1),  who  is  chiKml  among  the  wnmorv  •de'M 
from  the  eastern  Aide  of  the  Jordan.  U  it  Ml 
impossible  that  Mnachali  in  ^^  -•-;  -r  may  H 
the  mme  a«  SvnVMajkhah  in  .7. 

9.  iMoaxc(.)  A  Simeoiiite,  i  .  phv.iiH, 
pnnce  of  hi4  tribe  In  tbo  reiga  of  iMvni  (1  Cb, 
iivii,  16),                                           [W.  A.  W4^ 

MAA'CHATHI,  and  MAA'CHATHIT 

XOT*/ ;  Alex.  MaxaOi :  i/tit  ' 
words — thp  tbnner  taking  the 
whirh  denote  the  inhabitants  or  tu- 
of  Maachah  (l>eut.  iiL  14;  Josh- 
lit),     Individual  Maachathites  w*^\- 
among  the  warnon  of  l.^rael.    Od«, 
asi   **  iiOQ  of  tbe  Maachnthite,**   or  ]  U 

phdet,  son  of  Ahajiboi  tht  JLoachathitii"  ^  -r  ^f*^" 
uicott,  DmertiitioH,  205,  206),   waa  a  meoib*  ^1 
Lhrid'fi  guand  (2  Sam.  iiiii.  :t4).      ^  — ^        i~ 
Eaniah,  was  one  of  the  chieff  wh' 
Ge^kliah  the  superintendent,  at^er  tie 
tion  of  Jemsalcm  ( Jcr.  xL  fl  ;  3  K,  ut.  2^>.  i 
temna  the  MaachatbiU  (I  Chr.  ir.  19) 
bably  derives   that   title  from    tbe 
Caleb  («.  48)   than   from   tb*   Synan 
[Maacah,  2.J 

MAADA'lClpD:  M«oa(»;   Alex.  M<»S«.e 

Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  AfSta:  Maaddi),  one  of  tbt  t 
Bnni  who  retunied  with  Etm  aad  haJ  uiH 
with  the  people  of  the  land  (E;cr.  x.  34). 
odlod  MoMDJS  in  1  Lsd,  ii.  34. 

MA  ADl'AH  I  nnyO:  om.  in  Vat,  MS«! 

MaaSiair :  M^idin  !>,  one  of  the  pi-i«?^t£,  or  fkmili^ 
priestft,  who  retumel  with  Zt^ruHUibel  and 
(Xeh.  xii.  5);  eUewhore  (t.  17)  oilled  MoAO 

MAAl  (^VD:  ^Ata:  Maal),  one  of  the  J 
A«iph  who  took  port  in  the  fiotemo  nmooal  s«r*»' 
by  which  tlie  w:Ul  of  Jeruisnlem  WW  deillaitf^c.  iM 
it  hatl  been  rebuilt  by  Keheminli  ( Seh.  m 

MA'ALEH-ACRABBIM  (C^STV 
ilirp(yTcafd^wns*hK^&*i¥\  ascert 
The  full  form  of  the  name  which  in  ir 
reiiccs  (in  the  original  identity  with  the  at««¥ 
givyn  in  the  A.  V.  as  **th«>  ascent  of,  or  tJi*  j 
np  ti>,  Akrabbtm."     It  ii  foiiud  only  in  J<| ' 
For  the  piotable  situation  of  the  pM^  ' 

BIM. 

MA  ANT  Booi'l:  BiinnT^,  1  E«L  is.  $Cl 
cal  with  Bam^  4. 

MA'AIIATH  in-JgD:    Mayap^i 
one  of  the  t^wns  ni'  .lu^LiU^  in  »!k'  'li«trii8Sl 
nitiiintiiiuf'-.  nnd  in  l«e  SAznc  .  h| 

HAL»rL,  BETH-zrft,  ioid  fr' 
The  pLiiccs  which  occcr  u  cv-rnjt.riV  i^.thT 


■  Thn  LXX.  hire  repre»iDl  t!i<?  Ifrbn^w  j«*  l|r  > 
|Mrv  Uomomib. 
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^m  idstifiad  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bill*,  sat  Jfaenlh  has  hitherto  eliulml  ooserva- 
i  Iks.  It  <ioai  oot  »9!m  to  hare  been  known  to  Ea< 
iiAiJi  w  J«rofDe,  although  itn  nxune  is  fnentioned 
If  tbm  {OrtofHosiiam^  '*  Maroth"). 

Bj  GeKcuf  (  Tha.  1069u)  the  name  is  oeriTed 
fioi  a  root  cif^fjing  opeDneas  or  bareness ;  but 
■if  it  oot  with  equal  accaracj  and  greater  plausi- 
bikr  be  derired  trom  that  which  has  produced 
ttetiaitar  word.  Me»imh,  a  cave?  It  would  thus 
fwt  to  a  characteiistic  ftntare  of  the  mouiitiiDOUs 
tXndi  of  Palestine,  one  of  which,  the  Mearath- 
Aiilam.  or  care  of  Adullnm,  was  probably  at  no 
pBidi^UDce  from  this  very  locality.  [G.] 

XiASEI'AU  (JV^Sff^  •  Mooir/a;  Alex.  Moo- 
nu;  iVi  Fr.  Aug.  VlacuHia:  Mnasia).  1.  A 
iacBJaat  of  Jc^hua  the  priest,  who  in  the  time  of 
Cnbd  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  wait  divorced 
6nher  (£zr.  z.  18).  He  is  called  Mattiiklas 
■  lljd.  ix.  19,  but  in  the  margin,  Maasias. 

I  Maro^A;  Alex.  Moo-ciaf.)  A  priest,  of  the 
m»  «f  Hsiim,  who  put  awav  his  foreign  wife  at 
lu'ftoGmma&d  QExr.  z.  21}.  Maa£1aii  in  margin 
rflL.!.  ix.  19. 

3.  -XaL  Fr.  Aug.  Maaureda.)  A  priest,  of  the 
■B*«t  Pa^ur.  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
'JetBeof  fclzra  (lilxr.  z.  2'2).  He  is  called  Mas- 
BAf  a  1  VM.  ix.  22. 

4.  <:.\1«.  J/laaurna;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  McuHii  Mao- 
ao. :  One  of  the  Uymen,  a  descendant  of  Poliath^ 
Uml^  woo  put  away  hib  foreign  wift>  in  the  time 
af  Exn  I'llzr.  z.  HO).  Appaiently  the  same  as 
V-juiiASiD  1  Elsd.  iz.  31. 

5.  ■  Xaotf-Iat ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  MaSatr^X :  Jfaa- 
mix.  I  Ttw  Citlier  of  Azaiiah,  ono  of  the  priests  firom 
tie  dM*  of  the  Joixlan,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
JwoLlJos:  the  wall  of  Jeni.'«alem  (Neh.  iii.  2.".). 

6.  r<pl.  Fr.  Aug.  yiawTcda.)  One  of  th<*e  who 
itnwi  K  th*  rijrht  iuan«l  of  Kzra  when  he  iwid  the 
kw  i«  the  people  ;  Neh.  viii.  4j.  Ho  was  iwol^aMy 
a  pr;«-*t,  but  whether  one  of  those  nieiitioneil  in 
oi.  XL.  41.  4"J,  is  iimtJiain.  The  corresjMuding 
■tr*  s  1   t>i.  ix.  4:l  \y*  llALASAMl'S. 

7-  iOra.  in  LXX..  A  Levitc  who  :issisted  on  the 
■CK  TATUjios  in  exjinundinj  the  Liw  to  the  people 
>«.  n-i.  7).     He  is  called  Maianeas  in  1  Esd. 

a  .K\n.  MaoAtria;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Mocura/a.) 
One  ftf  the  beads  of  the  people  whoeie  descendants 
■{■ed  the  coTenant  with  Nehemiali  (Neh.  x.  2i>). 
.  9.  '  Alex.  MoA^co.)  Son  of  IWuch  and  desnend- 
■t  «f  Fhsrez,  the  son  of  Jndah.  His  family  dwelt 
JB  Jtmalem  af)er  the  return  from  Uabylon  (Neh. 
&5!.  Id  the  oorrestponding  narrative  of  1  Chr. 
a.  S  be  is  callM  Asaiah. 

10.  Ttarr-'-- :  Mtsii.)  A  Benjamite,  ancestor 
tf  .*«ILa.  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
!.VfcLxi.  7). 

IL  ClD.  in  Vat,  MS. ;  Alex.  MaeuTMS.)  Two 
pe^  of  rhis  nanie  are  mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41, 

II  IS  lakic;:  part  in  the  mimical  service  which 
mtrnptLiiai  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusaleni 
Wis  Lzr^     <.hi«  of  thein  is  probably  the  same  as  6. 

12.  BcjfdUs ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Mao-^ai  in  Jer. 
lt-l :  MaaiVaiat :  Alex.  Meuraias,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3.^ 
faifaer  of  Z^^uuiiah.  who  was  a  priest  in  the  reign 
tfZateluh.Jer.  xxix.  25). 

13  tOm.  in  LXX.)  The  father  of  Ze«lekiah  the 
few  pqyhet,  in  the  reign  of  Zcdekiab  king  of  Judah 

U.   Tiiivyg  :     Mamrata  *,     Alex.    Mao^ia : 
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Mttasias\  cue  of  the  Invites  of  the  second  rank, 
appointed  by  David  to  sound  **  with  psalteries  on 
Alamoth,"  when  the  ark  was  brought  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom.  He  was  also  one  of  the  "  jiorters" 
or  gate-keepers  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xt.  18,  20;. 

15.  (Alex.  Ma<rfa.)  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  i-cign  of  Joa.Nh 
king  of  Jutkih.  He  agisted  Jehoiada  in  the  revo- 
lution by  which  Joash  was  placed  on  the  throne 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

16.  (Moao'fay ;  Alex.  Mcuro-afar.)  An  ofllcer  of 
high  rank  {shoter)  in  the  reign  of  Czziah  (2  Chr. 
xx^n.  11).  He  was  probably  a  Levite  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4),  and  engiiged  in  a  semi-military  capacity, 
corresponding  to  the  civic  functions  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  the  s/adtcnm  are  frequently  coupled. 

17.  (Maa<r(aj;  Alex.  Mouria.)  The  "king's 
son,"  killed  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimitish  hero  m  the 
invasion  of  Judoh  by  I'ekah  king  of  Israel,  during 
the  reign  of  Ahax  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  The  personage 
thus  designated  is  twice  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  "  governor  of  the  city  **  (1  K.  xxii.  2« ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  215),  and  app«'arb  to  have  held  an  office 
of  importance  at  the  Jewish  court  (p«'rhaps  acting 
as  viceroy  durin;:j  the  absence  of  the  khi;:),  just  as 
the  queen  dowager  was  lumoured  with  the  title  of 
**  king's  mother"  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  12  with  Jor. 
xxii.  2),  or  (jelirdh^  i.  c.  "mistn-ss,"  or  "  powerful 
lady."  [Malchiah,  8.]  Fur  the  conjecture  of 
Geiger  see  Joash,  4. 

18.  (Mouwrd.)  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  In  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  aj)poin».ed  by  tlie  king,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Shnplmn  and  Joah,  to  superintend  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

19.  (Mocurafas;  Alex.  Mmraias.)  The  son  of 
Shallum,  a  Levite  of  high  i-ank,  and  one  of  the  gate- 
keepei-s  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Jelioiakiiu 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  19). 

20.  (n^pTO:  Moao-ftfac  Alex,  ^offtmsi 
MansiaSf  Jer.  xxxii.  12 ;  Alex.  l\aaff<raiai ;  Manias, 
Jer.  li.  59j.  A  prie>t;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and 
Straiidi,  the  sons  of  Ncriah.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAASIA'I  (^b'yD:  Maara/a;  Alex.  McuraT: 
Mcumii)^  a  priest  who  after  the  return  from  lia- 
bylon  dwelt  in  Jerasalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  is 
apparently  the  same  as  Amasuai  in  Neh.  xi.  13. 

3IASSIAS  (Moa<rdras:  Massias).  The  same 
as  MASSt:iAH,  20,  the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1 ). 

MA'AZ  (f  yO :  Modj :  JIfoos),  son  of  Kam,  the 
firstborn  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

KAAZI'AH  (nnyO :  MoaCfa ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug. 
•  Affa :  Maazid).  1.*  One  of  the  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  From 
the  coincidence  between  m.iiiy  of  the  names  of  the 
priests  in  the  lists  of  the  twonty-tuur  courses  esta- 
blished by  David,  of  tl^o^«'  who  sii^neil  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.).  aiul  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.},  it  would  seem  either 
that  these  names  were  henniitary  in  families,  or 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  families  fhemselve^t. 
This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people"  enumerated  in  Neh.  x.  14-27. 

2.  (^n^yO:  Mofiuraf;  Alex.MoofoA:  MaaziaU), 
A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  heiul  of  the  twcnty- 
fourtli  couise  (1  Cln-.  xxiv.  18;.    .Sec  the  preceding. 

MABDA'I  (MajSSat;  Alex.  MavSai:  Btmean). 
The  siimc  as  Bknaiaii  (I  Kstl.  ix.  M\  see  Est 
X.  35). 
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MACALON  (UattdXait^,  iu  both  MSS. :  litis- 
tat^)t  I  Esd.  V.  21.  This  name  is  tiie  equivalent  of 
MiCUM ASii  in  the  lists  of  fcjtiii  and  Nehcmiah,    [G .] 

MACCABEES,  THE  {ol  MaKita&mat).  IhU 
title,  which  was  originHlly  the  surnaiae  of  JutUs, 
«ue  of  the  sou*  of  >Iait;itliii«  {^infr.  §2),  wn«  aftiT- 
ymtroa  extended  to  the  heroic  family  of  which  hp ' 
WKA  one  of  the  noblest  rppreseritalive**  and  in  a  etill 
mder  seiuse  to  the  Talcstinian  nuirtyi-s  in  the  per- 
leciitJLiu  of  Antiochu*  Kpiphancs  [4  MACCAUEl-a], 
Aiid  even  to  the  AlejEandrino  Jews  who  ^ul^ere^l  for 
their  fnith  at  an  enrliei'  time  [3  MACCAOEKiS]* 
The  origitiiil  tciin  Muccttbi  (6  MaKKaBi<ttoi)  hit* 
baeii  varioublj  derived,  Sorae  have  maintiiued  that 
it  wft»  form&l  from  the  combination  of  the  initial 
letters  of  thu  Hebrew  senteiice,  **  Who  among  the 
gods  is  like  unto  tliee,  Jehovah?"  (Ex.  tv.  U, 
H«br.  *t  2i  D*  D^,  which  i*  sufrpo*ed  to  lun'e  been 
in!*n-lbtid  ujHjn  the  banner  of  Utit  i^iati-iota  ;  or,  again^ 
3f  the  initinlfe  of  the  simply  d«!&criptire  title,  "  Mat- 
tatluaSt  ft  pii^t*  the  »f>n  of  Johanan.*'  But  eren 
if  the  cnstfMn  of  foi  rain^;  such  wojii*  wa*  in  use 
Bmoug  the  .Ipws  ht  this  early  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  auch  a  title  would  not  be  an  iitdindual  title 
in  the  first  lu^tance,  as  Maccnbee  undoubtedly  waa 

il  Mjioc.  ii.  4),  and  hUII  remrtiius  amon^  the  Jews 
Ki|^ia1J^  MisL  of  Jeves,  i.  249)»      Moreover  the 
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oiihoi^raphy'  of  the  word  in  (iit^k  md  Spin 
(Ewald»  Geachkhi*,  iv.  352  note)  p^idtf  t«  tk 
form  ^1(?D,  and  aot  ^3DD.  Another  denvsUn 
ba^  been  proposed,  which,  althonc^h  dirert  evidno 
ift  wantinf ,  teems  iatisfactori*.  Aooordin^  to  ^0% 
the  word  is  formed  fi^oia  H^^Di  ***  hmMmm^ 

(like  Malachit  Ewald,  .^SSnofr),  ^ring  a  Moseart 
alto{;;ethBr  unlike  that  in  whtrh  Chiu'l«s  Jfiiffiri 
denved  a  surname  from  his  fiivourite  woaDon^  atA 
atill  mom  like  the  MoUeua  Scoicrum  audi  MolOm 
Haerfticorum  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Although  the  name  Macmhem  hmt  ^tiotd  Hi 
widest  «uriiencr,  that  of  Asinomwowt,  or  iliom^ 
Titt^^mf,  ia  the  pitrper  name  of  tlte  farotlv.  Tit 
oiigin  of  thi£  name  alao  has  been  disputed,  but  tli 
obvious  derivation  from  Chashmon  (lO^n*  *Atf^m^ 
uaiiof  \  comp.  Ges.  ThfJi*  5346),  great-^nindfKtJiT  m 
Mattatlilas,  seems  certainly  oorreot.  How  it  rwm 
lo  pftss  that  a  mon,  otlierwia*  ohactire.  15a ve  hii  nsaf 
to  the  fl%mily,  cannot  n        •      '  '      '    '  ;♦ 

stress  can  be  laid  uixm  t  t 

fact  tlmt  in  Jewi%h  pmyt,,.    1_  _  _     , 
L  264)  Mattathias  himself  ia  taalied 

The  omnexion  of  th«  various  m- 
Maficahsean  fanuly  will  be  seeo  from  the  »u^ 
panyiug  table  1 — 


This  Asmostaean  Family. 

ChwDKia  ('  ot  ihc  sons  of  Josrlb/  oomp.  t  Cbrau.  utr,  t)k 

I 
Jobuii&n  ('Imai^c). 

Simeon  (^vf^fwr,  SImoa.    Oonp.  9  Pet  L 1)- 

HattathlAfl  (Malthiss,  Jowplu  B.  J.  L  ]«^.) 
t  187  it.c. 


<**• 


mtAuihKJi  (Johumes)  Simon 

(<)AdilU),  (ThassI) 

osepb"  in  i  Meu>c  vlU.  n),                f  13S  BXU 
t  l«l  y^c^ I 


Judiis 

(MNiX!ahii!CflX 

t  Iftl  Bja. 


Kl««iar 

fATUVl), 

t  IS3SC 


1 

Jiidsa. 
1 13AB^. 


JohsDiin  Fi]rrrAniis  I. 


MAttAthlSS 

t  135  BjR 


I 


nil  11.  u). 


Dmuirb  Ler: 
(1  Mocc. 


t  (AlexsDdrm}  =  Arlstobulus  L 
1 10*JW^ 


AQtlf;i;nus. 


J«iiEUBtu  Alciaiidef  >=;  J 
1 1«  a.C,  I 


J 


Hyrc&Dtu  tL 


AHBtnbDlos  IL 


AJesuklni 


:  Alejuoder, 
t  St  ao. 


AlltlgUllDt. 


Marismfte  s  Htinid  Cbe  GivaL 
t»a*. 

Tb<  origiEnl  ftuthoritfes  hr  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  are  exti^emeJy  scanty  ;  but  for  the  course 
«f  Ibe  war  itsblf  the  first  book  of  Maccabee« 
*j  A  most  truiriworthy,  if  an  Incomplete  witnes<!. 
[JiAOGABilES,  BooKa  otJ]  The  second  book  adds 
tmiie  important  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier 
fMU-t  of  the  fitrug^ile,  aud  of  the  events  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it ;  but  all  the  statements,  which 
i/,  contaitu  re<|uirv  close  eiamiuattion,  and  must  be 
rsocived  with  caution.  Jiwiephiis  follows  1  MaoCi 
for  the  fMjrivd  which  it  eiubnices,  very  donely,  but 
X^i  additions  of  uame«  and  minut^^  pailiculars 


Aristobolya. 
fas  s^ 

fndicate  that  he  was  m  pcmemami  of  otlMr  1 
pr^nbably  oral  ti-aditions,  whkh  hnvt  Aot  b<ai  i 
where  preserved.     On  the  other  hand 
cases.  III  which,  from  liaste  or  curelfisstMn^  I 
raiHinteipret«d  his  authority.     From  otiwr  1 
little  can  be  gleaned.     Hebrew  and 
ture  fuml^ihes  nothing  more  than  a  f«v 
fiTigments  which  illustnite  Mai 
long  an  interval  elapsed  before  ibt 
ditions  were  committed  to  writing,  thai  i 
not  embodied]  ia  rites  or  precepts,  I 
di&tbrted.   Chuisical  writers,  again »  werf  IHSll  I 


*  HcTsfeli)  deilTei  tbe  usnie  fnmi  Qon>  '*  ^  tsnipef  naei  ;**  so  ttiat  tt  ftec^jmw  Id  s 


iifL 
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Id  caroDicie  a  oouflict  which  probablj  they  could 
Wtt.  hftvc  uiHlemood.  Of  the  great  woi-k  of  Poly- 
!*»— who  alone  might  hare  been  expected  to  ap- 
p«aat«  the  imporlance  of  the  Jewish  wai^-Kinlj 
BafBent4  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
tW  omisttlnn  of  all  mention  of  the  Maocabaean  cam- 

Cii3J  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Liry,  who 
tnrs  Terr  closely  in  the  inck  of  the  Gieek  hi*. 
i»nan,  ae%m»  to  prove  that  Polybius  also  omitted 
them.  The  account  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Appian 
»  too  nteagre  to  make  hit  silence  remarkable ;  but 
Miflrrencc  or  contempt  must  be  the  explanation 
W  a  lEvueral  silence  which  is  too  widmpread  to  be 
•fcidental.  Kren  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had 
firw-teil  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes  of  its 
IPTl^iden,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Mact-a- 
MfMi  conriict  in  a  aentecce  remarkable  for  scornful 
3«ivl«wiifts.  •*  During  the  dominion  of  the  Asey- 
ri«iS  the  Mr.l»,  nnd  the  Persiana,  the  Jews,"  he 
•ays,  •*  were  the  m«t  abjrct  of  their  depemlent  sub- 
r«t».  After  tlie  Mm-edonians  obtained  the  su- 
pr«fl)acr  of*  the  Ea*t,  King  AntiochuM  endeavoured 
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conflict  (1  Mace.  il.  60:  comp.  Jos.  JbO, 

xii.6,§3). 

2.  Mattathlas  himself  named  Judas — appru-ently 
his  third  eon— as  his  suocessor  in  diiecting  the  wai 
of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  06).  The  enei-gy  and 
tkill  ot  "THE  Maccabee"  {i  Mcuc«o/3orof),  as 
Judas  is  often  called  in  2  Mace.,  fully  justified  his 
father's  preference.  It  appears  that  he  had  ali^ndy 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secifssion  to  the 
mountains  (2  Maoc.  t.  27,  where  Mnttathias  is  not 
mentioned) ;  and  on  receiving  the  chief  comniano 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  combining  for 
common  action  those  who  were  still  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  tiieir  fathers  (2  Mucc.  viii.  1).  Hi* 
first  eiiterpii»3S  vei-e  night  attacks  and  sudden 
surprises,  which  were  best  suited  to  the  troops  at 
his  disposal  (2  Maoc.  viii.  6,  7);  and  when  his 
men  were  encoumged  by  these  means,  he  ventured 
on  more  important  oi-emtions,  and  defeated  ApoUo- 
nius  (1  Maoc.  iii.  10-12)  and  i?eron  (1  Mace.  iii. 
1 3-24),  who  heai-ing  of  his  success  came  agaiuKt 
him  with  veiy  superior  forces,  at  IJethhoion,  the 


to  do  ftwar  with  their  Mipenitition,  and  intnyluce  «c«>eof  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  Jews  in 
iin^  habiu.  but  was  hindered  by  a  IVthian  war  |  «""lier  and  later  time*.  [Beth-jioron.]  J>hoiily 
from   refonninp  a  mrmi  r*nnlKivA  n^nniA"  /tj.*..^      atlerwards  Antinchiis  F!ninhnnA«  «L>hrwaii>c/iiiiv<A^k^.] 


from  retonning  a  most  repulsive  people"  {teter- 
fi  I'l.Ji  '^ntrm,  Tac.  //w/.  v.  8).^ 

1.  The  esriwiitial  causes  of  the  Maccabaean  \Va^ 
h.ivr  b»*u  alni>:uir  pointed  out  fANTlOCHlTS  IV. 
^■•4.  i.  p.  76^1],  The  annaU  of  the  Maccabaean 
!aiiulr,  ••  by  ^hose  hand  dolivenmoe  was  given  untc 
I>/*ei  '•  (1  Mace.  V.  »JlM,  present  the  record  of  its 
|»n»-jP(-««.  The  staiidaitl  of  independence  was  first 
ni^I  by  Mattathias,  a  priest «  of  the  course  of 
J-onb.  whioh  was  the  fiiut  of  the  twenty-four 
f.^n^s.  1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  consequently  of  tht^ 
B'bU^ blood  >Hnp.  Jos.  Va. i. ;  Grimm, on  IMacc. 
II.  I).  The  per>ecutioos  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee 
hsJ  alrendy  routed  his  indignation,  when  emis* 
wnes  or  the  king,  headed  by  A}>elles  (Jos.  AtU, 
X  1.6.^2  .  came  to  Modin,  where  he  dwelt,  and  re- 
•i  I  »«i  the  jv<»ple  to  orter  idolatrous  sacrifice  (1  Mac. 
II .  1  .=.,  i*.-.  .  Mattathias  rejected  the  overtures  which 
m>nf  m*ie  to  him  first,  and  when  a  Jew  came  to 
the  »Jur  to  renounce  his  fiuth,  slew  him,  and  after^ 
»*:J*  Apelle^,  "as  Phineea— firom  whom  he  was 
.iejsviided — Ji4i  unto  Zambri."  After  this  he  fled 
•  iih  hL*  «uii  to  the  mountains  (b.c.  168),  whither 
t*  wi*  ti.liowed  by  numerous  bands  of  fugitives. 
Niue  cf  them,  not  in  close  connexion  with  Matta> 
tb  A-,  b-ing  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  offered  no 
;*• .  u:;ce.  and  fell  to  the  number  of  a  thousand. 
Wrj'Ti  Mattathias  heard  of  the  disaster  he  asserted 
th*  .1  ity  of  »elf-«lefcnoe,  and  continued  the  war 
«.rn  rijud  suocvss,  de&troying  the  idolatrous  altars, 
ill  i^triring  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He 
•^-ai'.  however,  to  have  been  already  advanced  in 
5^»  when  the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did  not 
Vm^  wirrire  the  &tigtu>s  of  active  service.  He  died 
I.C.  IrJrt.  anJ  •*was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
£it:ie:»  at  Modin."  The  speech  which  he  is  said  to 
Bare  aidreMnl  to  his  sons  Iwlbre  his  di«th  is  re- 
fcarfcaki*  as  cuotaining  the  first  distinct  allusion  to 
ue  ant#^tjt  of  Ikuiiel,  a  liotJc  ;vhich  seems  to  have 
b«timb1  the  nrA»t  powerful  influence  on  the  MuM*a- 


*  IWik-rtnoUopof  theJewskilHodi^uaSlcuIuaCLft. 
M  Eti.  1 )  Il  kliifnlarlj  free  from  popular  mlsrfpn-«enta- 
■■•».  "My  «f  which,  bowevor,  he  qooteii  as  used  bj  the 
•atn^  lke«  iiT  Antl.<iraii  tu  m^  the  king  to  tztirpate  the 
•aUi«i  (/.a.  sail  v..  »i.  1). 

•  "ni-  l«:  r  traditififi.  Irf  a  iiatnnl  exaflceratlon.  made 
fenj  b^  -fonL    Owp.  Uersfetd.  OmJt.  L  'ifl,  379. 


atlerwards  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  iesouix»»  had 
been  impoverished  by  the  war  (1  Mace  iii.  27-31), 
left  the  government  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to 
Lysies,  while  he  himself  undeitook  an  expedition 
against  Persia  in  the  hope  of  iiecniiting  his  treasury. 
Lysias  organised  an  expedition  agaiost  Judas ;  but 
his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  sepaiated  fr^mi 
the  main  body  to  efl'ect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  Emmaus  with  gieat  loss  (».c.  166),  after 
the  Jews  had  kept  a  solemn  fiist  at  Blizpeh  (1  Mace, 
iii.  46-53);    and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
was  routed  at  Bethsura.     After  this  sticcen  Judw 
was  able  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  except  the  "  tower  • 
(1  Mace.  vi.  18,  19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  36, 41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu,  exactly 
three  years  ailcr  itz  profanation  (1  Mace.  i.  59 
[Dedication];    Grimm,  on   1    Mace.   iv.  59). 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  wai-s  with   fit)ntier 
nations  (1  Mace,  v.) ;  bui  in  spite  of  continued 
triumphs  the  position  of  Judas  was  still  pi-ecarious. 
In  B.C.  163  Lysias,  with  the  young  king  Antiochuf 
Eupator,  took  Bethsura,  which  had  been  fortified 
by  Judas  as  the    key  of  the   Idumaean   border 
(1  Mmrc.  iv.  61),  after  having  defeated  the  patriots 
who  came  to  ite  relief;  and  next  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem.    The  city  was  on  the  joint  of  surrendering, 
when   the  appixiach   of  Philip,  who   claimed  t))« 
guardianship  of  the  king,  induced  Lysias  to  gua- 
rantee  to  the  Jews  complete  lilwrty  of  religion. 
The   oompnct   thus   made   was  soon    broken,  but 
shortly  alleiwards  Lysias  fell  into  the   hands   o^ 
IVmetrius,  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  was 
put  to  death.     The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with   it  fresh  troubles   to   the   patriot   Jews.     A 
lai-ge  pjirty  of  their  countr)'men,  with  ALcmrs 
at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  nnd  he 
sent  Nii-anor  against  Judas.     Nicanor  was  di-l«»te.l, 
first   at   Caphai-s-ilania,   and    again    in   a   decisive 
buttle  at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  tield  of  Kvtli- 
horon  (B.C.  161,  on  the  13th  Adar;   1  Mace.  vii. 
49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36',  where  he  was  slain.     This 
victory  was  the  gr  atest  of  Jndjts's  succe^ses,  and 
pnH.tically  decideil   the  question   of  J(Wi>h   indi-- 
penoence,  but   it  w;u>  fullowe<l   by  an  unexp«»tl«'d 
revei-se.     Judas    employed    the  sh(»rt   inteiTal    oi 
peace  whi«h  followed  in  neg(»tiating  a  favouiabic 
le:igue  with  the  I{omnn.<t.     Uut  in  the  same  y«'.ir 
I  belbre  the  answer  of  the  seimte  wa>  rotiinayl,  a'  ueH 


ie0 
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ibwaiixi  umki  B^iciiiileis  took  place.  The  Ftoirao 
Alliance  seema  to  havenlkDJited  many  of  the  cxtneme 
Jewish  party  fium  Jutiu  (^Midr.  Hh^inuka^  quoted 
hj  Hnjmall,  Hist,  of  Jem*,  t.  ^i25),  and  he  wu»  r\ble 
xxaXj  to  gKtJier  a  iiimU  foroe  to  meet  the  audden 
daiigar.  Of  thia  a  Itirge  port  d»«Tt<!d  him  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle ;  but  the  coumge  ^  Judos  imls 
uu«kikeD,^vi  he  f<?]J  at  Blea^,  th«  Jewish  Thtitno- 
pyloD,  lightifig  at  desjieiate  oddit  Ag;uniit.  the  in- 
Taders.  His  botly  wjis  rtMovereil  \ij  hw  brolJiors, 
jbd  biidtjd  at  ftbniiii  "in  the  wpukhi^  of  hiis 
fithcrs'*  (B.C.  1«1  ).* 

3.  After  the  dindh  of  Jodiu  the  p;\tHotie  party 
teem»  to  have  bwn  for  a  ihort  time  wholly  liU* 
orpiQified,  and  it  wo.^  only  by  the  pressure  of 
unjaraltelcd  sulierings  thnt  they  were  driven  U) 
renew  th»  conflict.  l''ur  tbis  piir|)o*c  they  ofleiefj 
the  cnramnnd  to  Jonathan,  stintaiool  Appbu& 
(ST^an,  the  ysinj),  the  youtigcit  son  of  ilattathirt*. 

The  policy  of  Joimthiin  shows  the  greatne»  of  the 
lose,  iijTolve<l  in  hi«  brothers  death.  He  made  no 
Attempt  to  mAlntaia  hiinself  in  tlie  open  ooLintiy, 
but  i^tired  to  tJie  lowlands  of  the  Jotdiui  (1  Mace, 
ix,  42),  where  hp  ^ned  some  adv&ntngc  vvsr 
Bacchides  (B.C.  1G1  )«  who  made  an  attempt  to 
hem  m  aini  fle*jtn\T  hi^  whole  force.  Not  long 
aflervrardfr  Alcimus  died  (B^o.  1^0),  and  Bact^hidea 
ioniiii^%  SkA  it  ftppeacH,  the  artiire  fcupjuort  of  the 
(il'e'iiing  |wj*tj,  retired  from  ralestiiie.  Mean- 
while Jonatluin  made  such  U5c  of  the  interval  of 
rest  a*  to  excite  the  f'attw  of  his  Jeiivi>li  enemies  i 
and  Mhtr  two  years  Bacchid«f,  at  their  roqufeft, 
■gnin  t4xilt  tho  Held  Against  Jonathan  in.C.  158). 
ThI*  time  he  tewns  to  have  been  bat  feplily  sup- 
|)orte<J,  and  after  an  unAUcces^^iful  ctunpni^n  he 
accepted  t^^rms  which  Jonathan  proposed  ;  anil  afti'r 
hi«  dojwrture  Jt^nAtlmn  ''judged  the  petjplo  at 
If iclmuuh "  ( I  Mwcc.  ix.  73),  and  Kradnaliy  cxtendeil 
Ids  jHtwer.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Bala*  to  the 
Syrian  crown  pave  a  new  importance  to  Jonathan 
and  hi*  adherents.  Demetnu»  I.  empowered  him  to 
nuae  an  army,  a  pei-mi-rtion  which  wim  followed  by 
tlie  eracnation  of  all  the  outfjosts  cKxiupial  by  the 
Syrimis  except  tiethsuriL,  but  Jonathan  espou>ed 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  refused  the  liberal 
eOen  which  Demetrius  made,  when  lie  baird  that 
tlie  Jews  had  rewlved  to  join  his  rival  (B.C.  153). 
The  >ucce0  of  Alexander  leil  to  the  elevation  of 
JonxLtlmn,  who  a.tsuroe«l  the  high-pHestly  office 
after  the  royal  nominatiun*  at  the  feaat  of  taber- 
nadcsi  (1  Mncc.  x.  21),  '^tJie  |^reate:$t  and  holiest 
ftOKt**  (Jo»^eph.  Ant*  viii.  4,  j^t);  and  not  long 
arter  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obligation**  by 
tlie  di^jkat  of  Apllonius,  a  general  of  the  younger 
Demytnua  ( I  Msicc.  I.).  [Al-OLl^iNlus,]  On  the 
-'eath  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  IL,  in  spile  of  tlie 
reveiiie  which  he  liad  eiperierued,  sought  to  gaija 
the  support  of  the  Jews  (B.C.  N.**) ;  but  afW 
reoeiving  iinporUuit  assistance  from  them  he  fiiiled 
to  futiil  hk  prDmu4»,  and  on  tlie  appeAranoe  of 
AutJocfiua  VI ^  Jonathan  attoohal  himself  to  his 


*■  JudM  (Itlce  MatlMililttB)  is  rrpn-^nlfd  m  lai«r  timos 
M  Wgh-prlest  Kv'po  JoM^I>btI8  (AnL  xU.  11,  ^2)  B]^Alct  of 
Ifae  hlgh-pHi^tL(xid  cf  JiiiLui,  and  a\m  tJi^'i*  that  be  ^-aa 
alttctrd  by  "  th<!  p«'ople  **  on  tbe  dt^aiJi  of  AIchnuB  (xll.  UK 
^ty,  Bni  It  (p  «*v<ar>nt  rrom  i  Mucix  Ix.  )A,  sa,  tliAt  Jud«« 
<»i«4  «mi'  I'l      '    ■       '■",■•  1    ;■        '^   /,  4x 

movit  lor  I  I  Hint 

JdHAthAn  Uju  tlic  Jirti  ul  iha  JUiuoaiiiian  l;iunljr  Hiit»  bcUl 
IHe  i'Oka. 
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party,  and  though  he  fell  tiitn  a  po«iu7ii  of  ^i«t 
penl  gained  an  important  victorj'  over  th» 
of  Demetrius.     He 'hen  strtuigthetmnits  }« 
alliances  with  Rome  and  *»the   LacedwjaHi.ui^" 
[Spautans],  and   gaine^l   i«veiiil    additjonal  ru* 
ccMes  In  the  field  (B.C.  144);  but   -♦   ^ -^  ^-n  ". 
victim  to  the   trcacliery  of  Tryph' 
wlm  featvii  tiiat  he  wunld  prove  an  ' 
deaeigii  which  he  had  fbnQ&l  of  usurpiuji^  ' 
aller  the  murder  of  tlie  yoiuig  Antiocbui 
jii.  8-xii.  4), 

4.  A«    tioon    as    SiMCSt,     Uie    lart    lomtntjhf 
hiYither  of  the   ATnrcalaeu)   fazoily,  He*rd  of  tit 
dt'teution  of  Jarintiian  in    Pt-o'emnii  by   TrjpW 
h«  pluoe*!  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patrrot  jfcily 
who    were    alresily    beginning    to 
efl'tscUially  oppo*td    tlie    progrt^s    - 
His  skill  in  vat  lud  been  piovevl  in  Ui-  i.ir  ui-  h 
Judas  ( 1  Mocc.  v.  17-2H),  suid  he  had  tak«  « 
active  »hAro  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan,  «W 
he  was  iiitruKted  with  a  distinct  ooiomBod  { 1  Mks. 
xi.  59).     He  was  soon  enabled  to  ooo^imtm^  t^ 
object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  glonoMitf. 
but   in  vain.     Tiyphon,  afier  carrying   jmiiIIm 
about  us  0  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him  # 
c'o'ath,  ami  tlien,  having  mm-dered  Antioc^tui,  Morf 
the  throne.     On    this   Simon   made  orerturi^  tr 
Denittiius  II.  (li.c.  143),  which  Were  f^ 
received,  ami  tlic  mdef^^ndeQce  of  tlie  J»?v 
length   formally   reoogniMsd.      Th«    ' 
was  now  triumphantly  ended,  and  i' 
to  rcnp  the  fruit*  of  victory.     This 
to  do.    In  the  next  year  he  reduoe^l  **tiie  i 
Jifi-UAaletn,  which   up  to  this   lime  hail  alv 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction;    and  4 
remainder  of  his  command  extttnded  and 

the  fiowor  of  hia  counlrr''-' 

of  the  hostility  of  Aiv  «^bo  i 

a  time  almndon»»d  the  pi.i  .     [C 

DEUAEDS.]     The  prudence  And  wisdom  for  ir' 
he  was  ali-eady  diAtlnguiihed  nt  th«»  lime  of  hi 
fatlier's  death    (I    Mncc,  ii,   '"  f    for  tit 

Jews  the  active  support  of  '  l>cr,  tv, 

lB-21),  in  udditi^in  to  the  cm  ..„._.,.  ,/  tarlfcf 
tix^ties.  After  settling  th«  external  rctittoni  rf 
Ihe  new  stat«  upon  a  smie  basis,  8itiion  r^-ikkl 
its  int^^mal  administration.     He  ei  * 

and  flgiicuUare,  and  secured  all   t  i 

peace  (1  Maoc.  jtiv.  4-15).     But  in   ut*-  uni.si* 
successes  abrooii  ahJ  pros|.«  ity  st  home,  be  Ml  i 
victim   to   domestic  trwieh«ry.      Ptolemaru*.  td 
giivemor  oi   Jericho,  his    »on-iii-law,   t^ 
usuj-p   the   supreme   power,   anil    having 
Sinson   and  two  of  his  b«-hw  to  a  buiqurt  mj 
ca^^tle  at  D6k,  he  murtlered  them   thei«  IMX  { 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16). 

h.  The  treason  of  Ptolemafus  failed  in  I 
JOUAXNIIJ  HVRCA.XIB,  one  of  tJie  t 
eecap^cl   from    the    plot   by    which 
threatened,  and  nt  onov  Qisuined  tlie 
(B.C.    135).     At   fti^   h«  was   hanl 
Antiochus  8idet«s,  and  onlj^  aUt  to 


•  It  dues  nol  it}>iimr  tb-r 
blgh-pneiitbcKKl  r-mnln^-d. 
Htt^lbedalmorhiBUiU^r  i. .    .-,  _ 
prit>st,  bad  f^tirM]  to  KdypL 

r  He  was  stirtiaiDod  ■^Thithei'*  Cetiur<rt.  ffht^vi*);!* 
Ib«  nie-ming  of  the  title  It  uuci^rtaln.     Mli  ti»rtii  :  Jrt 
•  •It  1  Ma^u.  11.^  tblnks   Uiat  It  frprvwnu   tte  CWI*I 

'ErnFi 
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Mkn  OD  ooodition  of  dismantling  the  fbrtifiea- 
tWKw  and  submitting  to  a  tribute,  B.C.  133.  The 
IdMtu  and  dril  vara  cf  the  Seleucidae  gare  him 
■Acrwarda  abundant  opportunities  to  retriere  his 
InsMs.  He  reduced  Idumaea  (JoMph.  Ant,  xiii. 
9,  §1 1,  oontirmed  the  aiJiance  with  Rome,  and  at 
leoirth  succeeded  in  destrojing  Samaria,  the  hated 
rival  of  Jenualem,  B.C.  109.  The  external  <plen- 
4cur  of  hi4  f^remment  was  marreti  by  the  growth 
•f  intenuU  di^ixions  (Joe.  AtU.  xii.  10,  §5,  G) ;  but 
John  escaped  the  fate  of  all  the  older  members  of 
his  Kunily,  and  died  in  peace  B.C.  100-5.  His 
al<i4»t  son  ArifttobuIuB  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the 
di^  who  aivumed  the  kingly  title,  though  Simon 
had  eujoyed  the  folness  of  the  kingly  power. 

«>.  Two  of  the  tint  generation  of  the  Maccaboean 
fiunily  «tiU  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
oMiotrjmen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — 
£kaxer  [Cleazek,  8]  by  a  noble  act  of  aelf- 
derotioo,  John  [JoiiN,  2],  appai-eutly  the  elHpst 
brother,  by  tieaoiery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  fiuniiy 
was  cumplete,  and  probably  historv  offers  no  pe- 
tallel  to  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a 
kuid  dared  to  (sot  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  holy  cause.  The  retult  was  worthy 
of  the  sacritice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject- 
people  with  independence ;  they  found  a  few  per^ 
aenal  followers,  and  they  left  a  nation. 

7.  The  great  outlioee  of  the  Maccabaean  contest, 
which  are  suroewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus 
bnrdy  epitomised,  ailmit  of  being  traced  with  fair 
diftiuctni'^  though  many  points  must  always 
i«fiuin  ol«cure  from  our  ignonuice  of  the  numbers 
■i>i  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of 
the  gcDcnl  ooodition  of  the  people  at  the  time. 
The  disputed  sua^ession  to  the  Syrian  throne 
(•C.  13^1  was  the  political  turning  point  of  the 
tfruggle,  which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two 
great  periixL^.  During  the  first  period  (B.C.  1<>8- 
133-  the  patriutJ  maintained  th^ir  cause  with 
rarymg  success  against  the  whule  strength  of 
Syria:  during  the  second  (B.C.  153-11)9),  they 
mrn  oourt«d  by  rival  fai'tions,  an<i  their  inJepen«l- 
fiKie  was  acknowled^  fn»m  time  to  time,  though 
pi«d^rs  given  in  times  of  danger  were  oiWn  broken 
when  the  dau-^r  was  over.  The  paramount  im- 
fa-rtAiu.^  of  Jerusalem  is  con<«picuotis  throughout 
xhr  wh.Jr  war.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Holy  City  re- 
Ju'td  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  tlie  amdition  of 
m-  re  irueiilU  bands>,  i&«uing from  *'  the  mountains" 
•c  *•  the  wildfrnej<j4,**  to  make  suilden  forays  on  the 
u^:cbbi»urini:  t^iwiis.  This  wajs  the  first  a.'ij)oct  of 
L'*'  w:tr  I 'J  Mace.  viii.  1-7  ;  romp.  1  Mace.  ii.  45); 
lui  tlie  scfue  of  tlie  early  exploits  of  Judas  was 
ih-  ,ill-<^untry  to  tlie  N.E.  of  Jerusiilcni,  from 
vr;i--n  ht"  drove  tlie  invading  ai-mies  at  the  famous 
Katie-iirlls  «if  Bktii-iiokon  and  Km  macs  (NitH>- 
^■l.s  .  The  occupation  of  Jt^nisalem  closed  the 
n.M  wrt  <if  tne  war  ^B.C.  105) ;  and  arter  this 
Judda  nude  rapid  attacks  on  every  t»i<ie — in  Idu- 
aaea.  Amnion,  Gileail,  (lalilee — but  he  made  no 
p^nnin'vt  nHtlcmeut  in  the  countries  which  h** 
.Tivtj*il.  lWth»ura  was  fortified  as  a  defiance  of 
J-m-^ki^m  «^  the  S. ;  but  the  authority  of  Ju<iis 
•»«^j-  to  hue  be»n  limited  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
l>. ;  .->-•>]  <•!'  Joru:«lein,  though  tlie  intlueik-e  of  his 
nn  -  •  \t.niJ«l  more  wulely  (\  Mnoc.  vii.  50,  ^ 
7^  'lot-da  I  On  the  deatli  of  Judas  the  patriots 
w^  e  r-  ii.^1  to  w  great  di>»tress  as  at  their  first 
1^-  .'  .  ■<:  d  .L^  Kurhides  luid  the  keys  of  tlic 
"  .L     .!..&«  "i    Kjluium"  4U.    5v0    ther    wti. 
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I  forced  to  find  a  refuge  In  the  lowlands  near  Jejich<) 
nnd  after  some  <dight  successes  Jonathan  woi 
allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash  undisturbed,  though 
the  whole  country  remained  absolutely  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little 
had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between  Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a  now  period 
(B.C.  153).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raist 
troops :  the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored ;  many 
of  the  fortresses  were  abandoned ;  and  apparently 
a  definite  district  was  assigned  to  the  gcveinmeni 
of  the  high-priest.  The  former  un^itful  oon« 
fiicts  at  length  produced  their  full  han-est.  The 
defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  SwibS  St.  Jacob,  had 
shown  the  woHh  of  men  who  could  face  all  odds, 
and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained  legiti- 
mate power  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it,  though 
their  general  suc(*ess  was  chequered  by  some  re- 
veisea.  The  solid  power  of  the  national  party  was 
Men  by  the  slight  enuct  which  was  pixnluced  by  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  abl« 
it  once  to  occupy  his  place,  and  caiTT  out  his  plans. 
The  Syrian  ganison  was  withdrawn  from  Jeru- 
salem; Joppa  was  occupied  as  a  sen-port;  and 
"four  governments"  (rcVo-oficf  yofuif  xi.  57, 
xiii.  37) — probably  the  central  paits  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from 
Samaria  (x.  38,  39) — were  subjected  to  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  high-priest. 

8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less 
famous  is  not  less  glorioris  than  any  of  thob€ 
in  which  a  few  brave  men  have  succes>fully  main- 
tained the  cause  of  fi^^iom  or  religion  against  over> 
powering  might.  The  answer  of  Judiis  to  those 
who  counselled  retreat  (1  Mace.  ix.  10)  was  as 
tnie-hearted  as  that  of  Leonid  las ;  and  the  exploits 
of  his  followers  will  Ix^ar  favourable  compari>ou 
with  those  of  tlic  Swiss,  or  the  Dutdi,  or  the 
Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  pa- 
rallels in  MaccjiKiean  history  to  the  noblest  traitg 
of  patriots  and  uiai-tyrs  in  other  ct>untries;  but  it 
may  be  enough  hei-e  to  claim  for  the  contest  tlie 
attention  which  it  rarely  receives.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  indillei-eiice  of  classical  writera 
were  peri)etuateil  in  our  own  days,  though  theie  is 
no  stiuggle — not  even  the  ware  of  Joshua  or 
IXivid — which  is  moi-e  profoundly  interesting  to 
the  Cliri.vtiau  student.  For  it  is  not  only  in  their 
victory  over  extenuil  ilifliculties  tliat  the  heroism  ol 
the  AIaci^al)et>s  is  conspicuous:  their  real  suc(%24 
was  as  much  inijK'rilliti  by  iutenial  divi&ions  us  bj 
foreign  ft»rce.  They  Iwid  to  contend  on  the  ons 
hand  against  oyfu  and  .subtle  attempts  to  introduce 
Greek  cu^toms,  and  on  the  other  ngjiinst  an  extreme 
Pharisaic  party,  wliii  h  i>j  seen  from  time  to  time  op- 
posing their  counsels  (1  Mace.  vii.  TJ-lb ;  comp.  §2, 
end).  And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he 
inspired  that  the  old  taith  received  its  last  develop- 
ment an«'.  final  impi-ess  before  the  commg  of  our  Lonl. 

9.  Fcr  that  view  of  the  Maccabaean  war  which 
repai-ds  t  only  sw  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious 
conHict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no 
other  eviilence  than  the  b<M)k  of  Diiniel — whatever 
opinion  Iw  held  sis  to  the  njite  of  it — that  alone 
would  show  how  dtH'ply  the  noblest  n(»{)es  of  the 
theocracy  were  centrwl  in  the  suo*«tf  of  the  struggle. 
When  the  fKvings  of  the  nation  weie  thus  again 
turne<l  wiih  fiv>h  jKJwer  to  their  :mcient  fuith,  we 
might  cxiMH't  that  tiieie  wouM  lie  a  new  ci*eative 
e|MKh  in  Jie  iiAtidual  literature:  or.  if  t lie  form  ci 

lltLbicw  comi^^itiun  w'lift  already  fi»ad  by  McieJ 
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types,  a  yroptKit  tir  |jKulmi»*  would  ezpreai  the 
ihougkcn  nf  the  new  nge  afU:  tlie  moddsi  erf  :>liJ 
bci5.  Yet  in  part  at  Jenat  the  lendera  of  Mnccfl* 
b«ean  tim^  felt  lb  At  thej  were  stfpamted  by  a  re  a  J 
cfaftsm  from  tie  limes  of  the  iLiiigdcan  or  of  the 
exile.  If  thev  looked  for  &  pi-ophct  id  the  futuje, 
they  iicknowbiged  that  the  spiiit  of  prophecy 
w«tt  uot  ainori^  them.  The  volume  of  the  pro- 
phL'tic  wiitiogs  was  complHted,  aodj  as  thr  as 
appeai-St  no  0Q6  ventured  to  imitate  it*  contetits. 
But  the  HagJogniphAt  though  they  wene  olroidj 
\oTkg  fufld  ^  a  d^dmie  collection  [CaNON]«  tvejie 
Dot  equally  fiir  removed  from  imitation.  The 
apocalyptic  vhions  of  Daniel  [Daxifx,  §1]  sen^e-i 
an  a  pattern  foi^  the  visions  iiicoi-pointkHl  io  the 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch,  B«jok  of]  ;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  s^u^posed  iL-.t  the  Psalter  conttiioi 
coTnpo«itious  of  the  AlacJOibneim  date,  Thiti  sup- 
pOititioDi  which  b  at  rainance  with  the  jest  evi- 
dUiiLt  which  can  be  obtained  en  the  hi&tory  of  the 
CrtDou  cau  outy  be  ^'^^Irod  upoo  the  clearest  in- 
Leniidff  pniof;  mad  it  uiay  well  be  qucjttionol 
whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  a»  m  ^h  a  'orianee 
with  sound  interpretation  n-s  with  the  history  of 
the  Caiioit.  The  eitreme  fornix  at  the  hypothwis, 
■»  lliat  of  Hitiig,  who  lepreseats  Ps.  t,  2,  44|  60, 
•od  all  the  Wt  three  boob  of  the  P6alm«  (Pv. 
73-150)  u  Maccabaeau  (Cirinjia,  1  Mace.  Einl. 
§9i  3),  or  of  Just,  Oiiihaujeu  (quoted  by  Lwald, 
JaMi,  I8^H,  pp.  250  fT.),  who  is  iocliiied  in  bring 
the  whole  iWter  with  vejy  few  ejtceptions  to  that 
date,  need  enly  be  mentioned  as  indimtin^  the^  kind 
of  (KKijecture  which  findj  ounrency  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  real  controversy  ia  oontined  to  a  much 
narrower  5eld;  and  the  paaltna  wbicli  have  been 
referred  with  the  greatest  show  of  reAsoa  to  the 
Mm;cibaean  age  ore  Pft.  44,  60,  74,  79.  80,  83. 
It  has  been  argued  lliat  all  tliese  ipaik  of  the 
^MSKgen  In  which  the  hou&e  and  ]>eople  of  God  were 
etpoeed  Irom  heathen  enemies^  at  a  period  later  than 
tlie  aptivity ;  and  the  one  ground  for  referring 
them  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  general 
coincidence  which  tiicy  present  with  some  feature* 
of  the  (inepk  oppression.  But  if  it  be  admitt4^d 
that  the  p^salm^  in  question  are  nf  a  later  da1«  than 
the  captivity,  it  bj  no  mean^  follows  thiit  they  are 
Maccabacan.  On  the  contrary  they  do  not  contain 
the  sligHt«»t  trace  of  thow  internal  divisions  of  tlie 
people  which  were  the  mo«t  marked  fmturis  of  the 
Iklaccabaean  struj^ie^le.  The  dangers  then  were  as 
much  from  witliiu  ai  from  without;  and  party 
JMloudies  brought  the  divine  cause  to  the  greatest 
peril  (Ewald,  Pmlmen^  355).  It  la  incraltble 
that  a  Beri«  of  Maccabnean  psalms  should  contain 
no  alluBioo  to  a  system  of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a 
temporijiing  prieftbood,  or  to  a  faithless  multitude. 
And  while  the  obccurity  which  hangi  over  the 
hiftflry  of  Jie  Pei^ian  supi^emacy  from  the  time  of 
Xehemiah  to  the  inrasion  of  Alexander,  makes  it 
impoiisible  to  fix  witfi  any  pj^ecUion  a  date  to  which 
the  p<ilm!i  can  be  rcfenod,  the  one  glimpse  which 
it  giren  of  the  state  of  Jeru^lem  in  the  inieiiral 
(Joeeph«  Ant.  xi.  7)  is  such  as  to  »how  that  they 


«  TXxf  falttAHca]  srf|iitni*nt  for  the  cumpletloo  of  the 
piMeat  ooUijctlon  of  the  Psalms  before  ibr?  complLitloii  of 
Cliron!i;le«  i*  very  well  gIvHj  bjr  Ewald  {Jakrb.  I8&3,  4, 
Pft.  3o<^)  In  I  Oir,  xvl.  T-3fl  pAsaagiot  occur  which  aro 
drrlvnl  j^tm  Pn,  cv.,  <cv\.,  jctI,,  nf  wbkh  the  flrrt  two  sre 
soKttia  Ui4i  Ul^jt  liymnn  irk  i\\v  \\ak\Wr, 

»  1 1  mnl,  h'twd'VMr.  be  not  led  ihitt  Un?  furtnulji  ol  quo 
lAtlnn  pnaxnl  In  ihe  w*n»«;  frutu  V*.  ijixliL  in  I  Macc 
vti.  17  u  iM»t  thAl  in  wliicli  ftcrt|}tiini  u  qua  «1  in  bi>r 
\n'i9k  ^  1»  M4|iifU"nijr  taiil     U  Is  nai  wf  ycvoairru,  vr 
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nmy  well  have  found  some  suttictent  oooa 
Uie  wars  and  disordert  which  atl^^mled  Xba 
of  the  Peraiaa  power  icomp.  L%valdi.  it  in»j, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  arguroeutj  fee  > 
post-Babyloniaa  date  are  conduaivf^.  'Hwre  • 
nothing  iu  the  psalms  th«n«dv^^  which  m^r  B«t 
apply  to  the  circumstances  v' 
overthi-ow  of  the  kingdom  ;  ax. 

that  the  dc-olattonof  the  Tetni^ ,  - ..  -  ^.    - 

occasion  to  no  hymns  of  pious  ■  sorrow. 

10.  The  col  lection  of  the  so-called  /'safau  o/ Jb 
lomon  fimiishe?  a  strong  continuation  f*f  tV  IwUf 
that  all   the  cr<noiiicaI  Psadms  aie  mrlier  tiuw  tk; 
M!icc4^(>ae:ui  ers.     This  col  Icx^tiort.  which  bmni  tW 
€lfm]«st  tmce»  cf  imity  of  auihorahip,  k,  atmol 
beyond  que:^tioo,  a  true  Maocabaeao  work.    TbsR 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (Kwald,  OetGhkkU,  f^ 
343)   that   the  book  was   origicuiily  composal  k 
Hebrew  ;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  i:har«:te!rlaCi0 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (ounjectural )  }kwv^ 
liAean  Psalms.    *' The  holv  ones"  ( o<  5iri<»t«  QTOfl 
[As5iDAEA5s] ;  ol  ^n^alii^yoi  rhv  jrvpiofL  «p|«ar 
throughout  aa  a  distinct  cla^a,  stmei^UTig  >p^Ml 
hypocrites  and  meo-pleusei's,  who  make  the  obsio- 
uuce  of  the  law  subservient  to  their  own  mtcm^i 
(P«.  Sol.  iv,,  liii.-xv.).    The  sBDctiuuy  i*  i    '     ' 
by  the  abominations  of  profcaaiag  arrrmt 
before  it  is  polluted  by  the  heathen  (Ps,  S  1 
1  ff.,  viti.  8  ff.,  iviL  15  ffO.     National  u> 
ness  is  the  cause  of  national  ptiuislimctit ; 
vnd  of  trial  is  the  **  jnstiricatioti"  ot  God  (  V%.  SiL  IL 
I  a,  iii.  3,  iv.  9,  viii.  7  ff.,  ix;).    On  the  other  bai 
there  }*a  holiness  of  works  &^t  '  '    ''^  — ^  -..~^— 
which  litilates  the  divine  m* 
ik>\.  i.  2,  3,  iii.  9) ;  and,  while  \  i 
echoes  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  ii»  it 
feel  that  it  wants  souieihing  whidi 
the  canonical  writings*     The  lu#toi  j 
the  Psatms  of  Solorooo  are  as  wxu 
description  which   tliey  giv<»  of  Itu 
Jewish  nation.    An  enemy  **  threw  down  i 
walls  "  of  Jeniiyilem^  and  **  Gentile*  werit 
altar  "  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  I  -3  \  comp.  1  Mai  - 
pride  "  he  wrought  all  fhinga  in  J*- 
G«ntilca  in  their  cities  do  for  tln'ir  t:«- 1 
ii-ii.  1G)»     "Those  who  lovcrl  th.*    • 
the  saints    {^fntvfxyttyks   letttw),    Wiirul.  !       ,  , 
ittKaifmtrro)  In  deseils"  (Ps.  SoL  xviL  19  ;  eea^ 
1  Mace.  i.  54,  ii.  28) ;  and  there  **  was  m*  oas  M 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem  who  did  m«rcy  ami  tnjtfc  " 
(Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  17  ;  camp.  1  Maciv  i.  38 \.    One  fStkk 
(viii.)  appears  to  refer  to  a  soi«(*what  later  , 
The  periple  wrought  wJckedty,  ami   itod  sent 
them  a  spirit  of  error.     He  brou^^tit  one  **  itx>m  tki 
extremity  of  the  earth  "  (viii.  1 A  ;  comp.  I  3ii«. 
vii.lt — *' I^metriu*  from  Rome").     **Th< 
of  the  liind  met  him  witli  joy  **  ( 1  Macc,  \ 
and  he  entered  the  land  in  safety    il   >' 
'Kl2, — Baochides  his  gencfiLli,    *^  as   a    i 
peace  •   (1   Mace.  viL   15).     Then  »'he 
pHiKies  and  evrry  one  wi^  in  oouni^r' 
vii.  16),  and**pouit!d  out  the  blood  of  ti*'      > 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem**  (1  Maoc.  vii.  17).*     T^    j 


tfATA  rb  y^ypa^LpLitfoVf  but   katA   thv  kirfvr  Sr  rfiP*^^ 
which  it  ^arfoiuly  aluted  by  dlffrrrnt  Milburttlfa 

'  llie  pp^mtnitice  f^vea  to  tba  slaagblar  el  lb*  A^ 
ioruns  boib  in  1  M:ie&  stid  la  the  paabn,  and  Qm  iltft 
wliicti  ihp  Jftws  h»il  dIrecUy  In  tb»  scomad  feUisHmii 
JvnijtA]rm,  i^'xaio  RKthi*'^  ii •^^tn  ^  fl* lfl|jj 

urlk-nirtTiii?!;  but  rhc  cU»  with  fble  ww 

tiiiti)  bctW4^r<n  th«  i»ivat(nti>  .,  ;,  , ,  r<i»  sixl  B^sfiMM 
nii»v  le«ve  bum**  driMM  m  lo  itir  Mt^iufk^Uuci.  (04a|i 
I  MattL  L  2»-:tH.  with  Pi.  SnA,  vlU  lft«2«.) 
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■■rt  of  these  eriU,  as  a  retiibutive  and  punfyi  if 
[ii^tniiiiU  leads  to  tlie  most  remarkable  t'pature  of 
\k»  P^otf,  the  distiDCi  expression  of  Measuui^c 
hay.  In  this  respect  thej  ofTer  a  direct  conlr^t 
10  the  books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mooc  xiv.  41).  1  he 
■MTTOW  and  the  triumph  are  seen  together  in  tlieir 
ifoitual  aspect,  and  the  expectation  of  **  an  anointed 
Urd  "  (xp»0T&s  K^r,  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  (xviu.  8) ; 
nap.  Luke  ii.  11)  follows  directly  after  the  de- 
■criptioD  of  the  impious  assaults  of  (jentile  enemies 
(Pk.S)I.XTii.;comp.  r>Mi.xi.45,xii.).  «« Blessed," 
It  ia  aaid,  **  are  they  who  are  bom  in  those  days,  to 
«•  the  pM)d  things  which  the  Lord  shall  do  for  the 
fvaaration  to  come.  [When  men  are  brought]  be- 
Math  the  rod  of  oorrectica  of  an  anointed  Lord  {or 
the  Lord's  anointed,  iwh  pdfi^p  waiBtlas  xp^crov 
W9flm9)  ia  the  fear  of  his  God,  in  wisdom  of  spirit 
and  of  righteousness  and  of  might"  .  .  .  then 
thov  shall  be  a  "  good  generation  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in  the  days  of  mercy  "  (Pk.  Sol.  xviii.  6-10). 

11.  Ebewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the 
4firtinguishing  religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
Mtioe  of  the  Muci-abaean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
lAniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the  oor^ 
nspooding  notice  of  their  great  adversary  ;  but  it 
M  Bbt  on  that  account  less  important  as  illustrating 
Ihc  itthitioo  of  the  famous  cbai>ter  to  the  simple 
hBtcry  of  the  period  which  it  embraces.  Nowhere  is 
it  nao're  erideot  that  (acta  are  shadcwed  fortli  by 
the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing  on  the 
dereioiAMnt  of  (jod*s  kingdom.  In  this  aiipect  the 
|Mmge  itj'clf  (lHan.  xi.  29-35)  will  supersede  in  a 
peat  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  comment. 
**Jt  tie  time  ar^fjouUed  [in  the  spring  of  168  B.C.] 
kr  [Antiochus 'Epiph.l  sA<ii/  return  and  come  to- 
matd  the  su«M  [KgyptJ ;  but  it  shall  not  be  as  tht 
int  time,  so  ri/so  tke  last  time  [though  his  first 
attonpU  shall  be  successful,  in  the  oxl  be  shall  fail]. 
For  the  shiptof  Chittim  [the  Romans]  shall  come 
ag.iinst  Aim,  and  he  shall  be  cast  cfi;tm,  and  return^ 
mbi  W  rery  trroth  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and 
ke  shtilt  dii  [his  will] ;  yea  he  shall  return^  and 
kttt  intellijence  irtM  them  that  forsake  the  holy 
dxen^mt  ^comp.  I^an.  riii.  24, 25).  And  forces  from 
kim  [at  his  bit^iing]  sAo//  stand  [remain  in  Judaea  as 
pentonA ;  oomp.  1  3Iaoc  i.  33, 34]  ;  and  they  shall 
polhite  the  sanctuary  J  the  stronghold,  and  shall  take 
«nv  the  daily  [sacrifice] ;  and  they  shall  set  up 
the  \^jmimation  that  maieth  desolate  [I  Mace  i. 
46-17].  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  (or 
laAcr  mch  as  condemn)  the  covenant  shall  he  cor- 
nft  [to  apostasy]  6;/  amooM  toords ;  but  tf^e  people 
thet  teow  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  [ex- 

Bnl>].  And  they  that  understand  [know  God  and 
is  bw]  amtmg  the  people,  sftall  instruct  many : 
yrt  ff.ry  sh^tll  fad  by  the  sfrord  and  by  flame,  by 
ciffitinty  awi  by  spoil  [some]  days  (1  Mace.  i. 
•IM4).  Absr  vhen  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be 
kipen  nM  a  little  help  (1  Maoc.  i.  28 ;  2  Mace, 
f .  it,  Judas  Msec,  with  nine  others  ....);  and 
suBv  akaii  cleate  to  tArm  [the  faithful  followers  of 
the  law]  nith  hypocrisy  (arccding  the  pntwess  of 
Judw :  1  Maec.  ii.  46,  and  yet  re»dy  to  fall  away 
m  the  6nA  opportTmity,  1  Mace.  vii.  6],  And  some 
tf  t-vm  '/  understanding  shall  fall,  to  make  trial 
rnernf  them,  and  *„  punje  ana  to  make  them  white, 
mis  the  time  of  the  end ;  bec'tuse  [the  end  is]  yet 
ftrmtime  'ippwtt^"  From  this  point  the  prophet 
dpu  ili>  I  in  detAil  the  godlesiOieM*  of  the  great  op- 
pic^T  <Ter.  :i6^i9.,  aud  tlien  his  last  fortun<» 
rd  ifftii  {T^.  4<»-4.'0.  but  says  nothing  '>f  the 
toijaafii  ••<'  tlie  M.icialie«s  or  m  the  restoration  of 
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the  Temple,  which  preceded  the  last  event  by  some 
months.  This  omisKion  is  scarcrly  intelligible 
unleoH  we  re^rd  the  facts  as  s^nnbolisiDr^  n  higher 
stru^Ie — a  truth  wrongly  held  by  those  who  fiom 
early  iJmea  referred  verses  :i6-45  only  to  Antichrist, 
the  antit/pe  of  Antiochus — in  which  that  recovtry 
of  the  earthly  temple  had  no  place.  And  at  any 
rate  it  shows  the  iniperiktion  of  that  vie^  of  tht 
whole  chapter  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
transcription  of  history. 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  con 
taui  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religion 
or  social  progiess  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvio'is  that 
the  perimi  munt  mt  only  have  i:.tonsificd  old  beliefs 
but  also  have  c^IkI  out  eleroer  ts  which  were  latent 
in  them.  One  doctiiiie  at  least,  that  of  a  resun-eo- 
tion,  and  even  of  a  mateiiul  resurrection  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  46),  wan  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct 
apprehension  by  sntl'ering.  "  It  is  good  to  look  for 
the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  Him" 
(ircUty  hwaerHi(r9ir$ui  W  alnov),  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge ;  *«  as  for 
thee,  thou  f^holt  have  no  resurrection  to  life*' 
{kviffroffis  tls  Cof^y,  2  Ma<>c.  vii.  14;  comp.  vi. 
26,  xiv.  46).  "  Our  brethi-en ,"  .say«  another,  "  have 
&lleu.  having  endnreil  a  shoit  pain  leading  to  ever- 
laitting  life,  being  under  the  covenant  of  God' 
(2  Mace.  vii.  36,  wSwov  htyydov  Conjs).  And  as  it 
ws.%  believed  that  on  interval  elapsed  between  death 
and  judgment,  the  dead  were  Htipposcd  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  intei-- 
cession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  ceilaiuly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  pasange,  2  Blocc.  xii.  43-45 
though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  stata 
is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  heathen  in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite 
article  of  belief,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
put  forward  more  prominently  (2  Mace.  vii.  17, 
19,  35,  &c.),  though  the  passages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  oiler  death,  and  not 
only  of  earthly  suflerings;  but  for  the  apostate 
Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi. 
26).  The  firm  fiiith  in  the  righteous  providence  of 
God  shown  in  the  chastening  of  His  people,  as  con* 
trasted  with  His  neglect  of  other  nations,  is  another 
proof  of  the  widening  view  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch  (2  Mace.  iv. 
16,  17,  V.  17-20,  vi.  12-16,  &c.).  The  lessons  of 
the  captivity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching ;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times  [2  Maccabees]  . 
it  was  perhaps  fSrom  this  cause  alfo  that  tlie  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  limited  in  its  range.  The  vivid 
perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the  apread  of 
a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  material 
form ;  and  a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which 
men  gained  new  points  of  sight  from  which  to  con- 
template the  old  promises. 

13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which 
can  be  (rained  during  the  period,  show  on  the  whole 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Probably 
the  law  was  never  more  ris^orously  fuinilcd.  The 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  per!«ecuti;ii  in  fixing 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  wen  ali-eady 
noticetl.  [Canon,  vol.  i.  251.]  The  l)ookA  of  the 
Law  were  specially  soujrht  out  for  destruction  ( 1 
Mncc.  i.  56,  57,  iii.  48);  and  their  di?itinctive 
value  was  in  consetjiwnro  iiroiMHlUiiintely  inciYaacd 
To  u^«  tlie  woitIs  ot  1  Miicc.,  '*  tiie  holv  b(H>ks' 
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(rk  $t$A  *a  rit  iyia  tA  iv  x*(^^^  hf^&v)  w«re  fWt 
tb  makt*  al]  alher  comfart  suyjciHuous  (I  Mncc  rii. 
t>j.  The  fttrit't  observance  o(  the  sabbath  (1  Mwx, 
ii,  32 ;  'i  M(M!t\  ^'i.  1 1,  viii.  2t>,  &t\)  and  of  the  Snb- 
bnticBl  yt*jw  ( 1  Maoc,  vi.  53),  the  law  o^'the  Najcm-ites 
(1  Miwx*.  lii.  49)»  and  the  »emptioD-<  from  military 
■ervicKt  ( 1  ^m^,  iii,  56 ),  tlie  afJemii  praj'er  and  fk«U 
hiR  (1  Miu?i::.  iin  47  ;  2  Mace,  x,  25*»  ^)t  cariv  us 
bfiek  ta  eftrly  timfs.  The  provistor.  fcr  the  maimed^ 
the  ag^d.  and  th«  bereaved  (2  Macc.  riii.  28, 30  j,  wa* 
ia  th*  jjMjit  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  fruit  of  the 
dodiotion  wns  n  homapre  to  the  old  Jites  (2  Mntc. 
i,  9)  whilf  it  vtns  a  piuof  of  independent  life.  The 
intenuptioTi  of  tlie  sucjcessioii  to  the  high-pHeathowi 
Wn^  li4e  most  tmpoilaut  iuitovution  which  watt 
Diade,  »nd  one  which  prepareil  the  way  for  the  dis- 
noliition  of  the  state.  All4?r  various  arbiti-nry 
*hftJ4gv»  the  oflice  wriA  h(i  vacant  tor  wven  yeai^ 
upon  the  death  of  Alcjmns.  The  but  d»oendant 
of  Ji>£aduk  (Onlas),  in  whose  family  it  had  b^en 
for  neaily  four  centurieis,  Ued  to  E^pt+  and  enta- 
blikhed  a  iid:iii»matjc  woiiihip ;  an>i  at  liist,  when  tlic 
iup|ioti  of  tlie  Jews  bccau)«  impoi-tAnt,  the  Miiccn* 
boeia  leader,  Jonathan,  of  tJie  family  of  Joarib, 
WW  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the 
tSyrian  king  (I  Mace.  x.  20),  whose  will  wa*  eon- 
tirmedt  a»  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
(comp.  1  Maoc  xiv.  35). 

14.  Little  can  be  laid  of  the  condition  of  litem' 
ture  and  ti)«  arta  which  haa  not  been  already  auti- 
eipnted.  In  oominon  interoourMe  the  Jews  tikcd  the 
Aianiaic  dialect  which  was  e^t^bliithed  alter  the ' 
netum:  thia  was  **  their  own  laninia^'*"  C-^  Mrcc. 
▼ii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37);  but  it  is  eviiknt  fi-om  the 
narratire  quoted  that  they  understood  Grwk,  which 
iDiut  hftye  ffpnnd  widely  through  th«  inHiurici^  of 
Syrian  offioen.  There  is  cot,  however^  tht^  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  woa  employed  to  Palestinian 
litemture  till  a  much  later  date.  Tlie  description 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  iiimou  at 
Mwliu  in  memory  of  hi*  family  (I  Mace,  xiii, 
27-30),  is  the  only  record  of  the  an-hitpoturo  of 
the  time.  The  description  is  objure,  but  in 
eomje  featm^ea  the  gtructura  appeai-a  to  have  pre^ 
sen  ted  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Poi>ena  and 
tlie  Curiotii  <Plin,  ff.  N.  iiivi.  13),  and  perh»f« 
to  one  still  found  in  Idumaca*  Au  ohlon^  base- 
ment, of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  nmrble  (Joseph.  Aut.  xiii.  ii,  §^i), 
supfiorted  **  seven  pyramida  in  a  line  ranged  one 
a^ilnat  another,"  eq\ial  in  nnmber  to  the  members 
of  the  Maflaabaean  fiunity,  iAcluJing  Simon  him»i'lf. 
To  tliese  be  ftddad  **  other  works  of  art  [fitrxoH- 
iu!ra),  piadug  Toaod  (on  the  two  chief  faws?) 
great  columns^  (Josephus  odiJ^,  each  of  a  aiDgle 
block),  beariug  trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptfired 
■hipi,  which  tnight  be  visible  frcan  the  aca  bi?low/' 
The  laiis:aag«  of  1  Maoc.  and  JoHephus  imptiua  that 
^eae  coliuniia  were  pbcod  tipoa  the  basement, 
othtnriie  it  might  be  soppcaed  that  the  ooUimos 
ro#e  only  to  the  height  of  the  baaement  supporting 
the  trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So 
much  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  chanMstenstics  of 
this  woA — ncMl  probably  of  later  Jewinh  archi- 
tecture generally— bore  doser  a^jiity  to  the  styles 
af  Asia  ITinor  and  Greece  than  of  Epypt  or  the 
East,  a  result  which  would  follow  oqnally  from  tlie 
Syriar  dominifiU  and  the  eommerce  which  Simon 
Opciifrlby  tlie  Alediterrauean  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  5). 

1 6<  Tlie  f»nly  rtJcognUod  relics  of  the  time  are  the- 
Boi.is  which  l>war  tlie  niune  of  **  Simon/*  or  **  Simon 
l*ii&<<e  (JVtiifJi  ii}  hnid  **  in  S;uxuuritan  letters.    The 
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pdnlegeof  a  natoual  euitukge  wm  gTMit**!  to  5iciait 
by  iintJochuA  VU.  Sidct**  (t  Mace.  rr.  ^,  M£ta0 
XBiOV  ySf*t(rfiti  np  X^f^)  <  '^^'^  numerociA  csatufki 
occur  wliith  have  the  dates  of  th^  ^u*f-  -"^-x*, 
thii^,  anoi  (Vmrth  yesrs  of  tlie  lihei  ^  :- 

^em   (IsmeU  Zion) ;  aud  it  i$  h  t-  -^ 

tirmatiou  of  their  gentitnciicis,  Uiat  iu  Ujc  fr.at  fut 
the  name  Xion  dots  not  occur.  a»  llie  atadtl  p» 
not  recover^  I      '  ^^  j   _,        .-  Munjii^Mfi* 

macy,  whili  n  alone  is  ^i•l 

(liayer*  de  .\  ,   n-Uiiij^  wu*  nil 

delinitely  oocoidnl  to  ouhdq  m  u.c.  140, 
fii>t  year  of  Simoii  wa*  B.C.  148  ''  1  ^1»r^' 
but  this  diiuiepimcy  causes  Ktr 
not  nmiktlj  tlvit  the  conc«fr>i' 
mode  in  favour  of  a  practice  ai.    i  , ^  .  ^, 
date  i*  given  later  Uian  the  fonnh  year, 
of  Simon  occur  without  a  dxite,  which  m 
to  the  four  last  ycare  of  his  life.     Tbc 
which  the  coins  hanx'  bare  generally  a 
*vith    Jewish    history — a    vine-?eaf,    a   cium 
;;rapf«,  a  vase  (of  manna?  }f  a  tritid  flowerrog  1 
A  palm  branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  ] 
lyre  (I  Maoc.  xiii.  51),  a  bundle  of  bnuHiMii 
bolicof  the  feast  of  tabemneles.     The  > 
in  the  last  war  of  inde^vendencc  by  Bar-cochl«,  r 
many  of  these  emblem?,  anil  there  is 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  i 
theuticity  of  all  the  Maccabiean  coim  i 
by  Tychsen  {Di<!  Un&ckihmt  rf.  Jud,  Mlbixm  . 
IfCtnieaat  .  ,  .  O.  G.  Tychsen,   1779),   but  i 
siUBi-ient  gi-oands.     He  was  anKWered  by 
whrtse  admirable  e»&aT<  {l*^  Nmnmit  H«hr^  i 
ritani^,    \^h    Ed.    USl;    Viruin^.n  .  .  .  llWk 
c;ive  the  ma<t  complete  ftcroufjt  of  the  ooaiw 
he  reckons  some  apparently  later  typs  m  Ibo^ 
bneau.     Eckhel  (thfctr.  Nfitnm,  iii.  p.  455  f.)  Itf 
given  A  good  account  of  the  controvervy,  sn-l  ■ 
accurate  description  of  the  ehief  tTp««  df  the  rwitjL 
Comp,    Do   Saulcy,    ^V 
Oetrh,  vii,  306,  478.    j 

The  authorities  for  tli.  . '  ,, 

been  given   ulrendv.     Of  iiH>dem    work*,  llist  rf 

Kwald  is  by  far  the  best.     Het/f-ld  Kn*  w!M*^t 

mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  1 ' 

interertini;  and  sometimes  vnlii 

of  tlie  period  oinnot  but  feel  \tvv,   .. 

realise  it  as  a  whole.     Indctvl,   it  i 

Tu^inct  was  true  which  named  it 

hero.     In  this  last  atjtge  of  the  history  of  I» 

in  the  lirst,  all  life  came  ff  ntn  the  IraiJer ;  » 

the  gieatcst  gloiy  of  the  Maccabees  that  wbii*  I 

louud  at  tirst  >dJ  turn  u\toix  their  p6i>of»l 

they  let\  a  nation  strong  enough  to  firei 

ik-)>endent  faith  till  the  tyjuad  kingdom  \ 

to  a  universal  Church.  [B 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF 

a\  f^i  Lc.     Four  books  which  bear  the  i 
title  of  **  Maccabees/'  are  Ibund  in  sooit  JI2J 
the  LXX.     Two  uf  these  wirie  ii^du 
early  ocirrent   Latin  versjoiia  of  Ike 
thence  pa»ed  into  the  Vulgate.     Aa  f 
of  the  Vulgate  they  were  rec»"ived  as  * 
the  council    of  Trent,    and    frt.tiii«d 
apocrypha  hj  the  reibn"  -^    ,i.,..   i,  - 
other  books  obtained  ii*  In 

have  only  a  iieooadary 

cabaeao  history.     But  ali  Lli«*  bupki^,  thoc[|:$i| 
ditfer  most  widely  in  chami"t*T  and  tbite  .and  i 
fiossess  [«inu  of  interest  w^hich  make  tbisii  a  i 
till   Held  for  'iudy.      If  the  hi*tOiie  tad^ 


ffriQI  \ 
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ikerroi,  tLt  fio-call^  third  book  wonld  oome  first, 
imffmtk  wonM  be  an  appendix  to  the  second, 
vbct  v»uld  retain  its  place,  and  the  finl  would 
mat  kit ;  bat  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ex- 
wtmt  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
tmd  m  the  HSS^  which  was  probably  decided  by 
mmt  T^pae  traditkm  of  their  relative  antiquity. 

Tkt  coutjoTeiST  MB  to  the  mutnal  relations  and 

hxtlmk  vorth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Maccabess 

!■§  pren  rise  to  modi  very  ingenious  and  partial 

crndoB.     The  subject  was  very  nearly  exhausted 

ky  a  seiies  of  cmsays  published  in  the  last  century, 

wAitk  contain  in  the  midst  of  much  unfair  reaaon- 

kf  the  substance  of  what  has  been  wiittra  since. 

IW  dJacussiau   was    occasiuned   by   E.   FrSlich's 

Jbauk  of  Syria   (Annales  ....  Syriae  .... 

wmit  xes^ribus    ia»istraiu     Vindob.   1744).     In 

tUi  «reat  ww^  the  aathor— a  Jesuit — hod  claimed 

luaBoaat  anthority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees. 

Tais  daim  was  denied  by  E.  F.  Wemsdorf  in  his 

htiimio  de  Jcmtibvu   historiat  Syriae  m  Libri» 

Jfaoc.  (Lips.  1746).     Frolich  replied'to  this  essay 

31  SBBiher.    D€  fontSbtaM  hist,  Syriae  in  Libris 

Mmc.  proivsio  .  .  .  .  Ia  examen  vocata  (Vindob. 

1149};  and  then    the   argoroent  fell  into  other 

hada.   WemsdorTa  brother  (Gli.  Wemsdorf)  under- 

•ask  Is  iumant   his   cause,  which  he  did  in  a 

Cmmngnttitiu    hittorioO'Critica   de  fide  libronan 

Man,  fWratisL    1747);    and  nothing  has  been 

wvBign  oo  the  same  side  which  can  be  compared 

vca  his  woric     By  the  rigour  and  freedom  of  his 

ttfic,  by  his  sorprising  erudition  and  unwavering 

sRftdem— «!mo5t  woilhy  of  Bentley — he  carries 

ki«*tftia-  often  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism, 

sai  it  is  only  ailler  reflection  that  the  littleness 

MJ  sopiuiFtry  of  many  of  his  arguments  are  appa- 

lot.    Bet  in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  anogance 

ti  dbe  book,  it  contains  very  much  which  is  of  the 

fnaxat  value,  and  no  abstract  can  give  an  ade- 

faitr  wJtmi  of  its  power.     The  reply  to  Wemsdorf 

«s  puUiihed  anonymously  by  another  Jesuit: — 

Jaelaritas  vArnacfw^  Libri  Maec.  canonicO'historica 

•^bvts  ....   a   qijodam  Soe,  Jesu  sacerdote 

'VcBiofa.    1749).      The  authorship  of  this   was 

fnd  TxpoQ  J.  Khell  (Welte,  Einl.  p.  23note) ;  and 

«Uc  m  many  points  Khdl  is  unequal  to  his  adver- 

mrj,  kit  book  contains  some  very  useful  collections 

Ik-  the  history  of  the  canon.     In  more  recent  times, 

f.  X.  Patritius  (another  Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh 

Ofopt  to  establish  the  complete  harmony  of  the 

W^s.  as-L,  oo  the  whole,  his  essay  (De  Consensu 

Mnmipte  Libri  Mace.  IComae,  1856),  though  far 

frBK  atisfutorj,  is  the  most  able  defoioe  of  the 

kciu  arhidi  ha.>  been  publi^hed. 

I.  Tun  FiRTT  Book  of  Maccabees.— 1.  The 
int  bsok  of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the 
Mri:tic  strug^irle,  from  the  first  resistance  of  Matta'> 
A.*  to  the  sHttied  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon, 
s  fsrimd  ci  thirty-three  years  (B.C.  168-135). 
The  spcnifig  chapter  gives  a  short  sunrauury  of  the 
c£  Alezaailer  the  Great  as  Uying  the 
of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East,  and 
at  greater  length  the  oppression  of  An- 
Epiphanes,  culminating  in  his  desperate 
Moifit  to  extirpate  Judaism.  The  great  subject  of 
Ife  Wak  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  Macca- 
htn  anilv  (ii.  1-5),  wliich  is  followed  by  an 
HORat  r^tLe  part  whidi  the  aged  Mattathias  took 
b  tmoD^  sod  jrukiing  the  spirit  of  his  countrymoi 
i.  i-7i't;.  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is 
MBMd  witn  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons,  three 
>f  vhwi  is  smxcMOB  oarried  on  with  varying  for- 
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tnnf  the  work  which  he  Ix^an,  till  it  reached  its 
triumphant  ifsue.  Euch  of  tne  three  divia.ons. 
into  which  th?  main  poiiion  of  the  book  tlius 
naturally  falls,  Is  8tam})ed  with  an  individiud 
character  derived  from  its  special  hero.  First 
Judas,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  and  scarcely 
less  noble  revei'ses,  fully  roused  his  countrymen  to 
their  work,  and  tlien  fell  at  a  Jewish  Thermopylae 
(iii.  1-ix.  22,  B.C.  167-161).  Kext  Jonathan  con- 
firmed by  policy  the  advantages  which  his  brother 
had  gained  by  chivalrous  daring,  and  fell  not 
in  open  field,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a  usurper 
(ir.  2b-xii.  53 ;  B.C.  161-143).  Last  of  all  Simon, 
by  wisdom  and  vigour,  gave  shape  and  order  to  the 
new  state,  ani  was  foimally  installed  in  the 
pi-incely  office.  He  also  fell,  hut  by  domestic  and 
not  by  foreign  treason ;  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
his  power  (xiii.-xvi.  B.C.  143-135).  The  history, 
in  this  aspect,  presents  a  kind  of  epic  unity.  The 
passing  allusion  to  the  achievements  of  after  times 
(xvi.  23,  24)  relieves  the  impression  caused  by  the 
murder  of  Simon.  But  at  his  death  the  victory  was 
already  won :  the  life  of  Judaism  had  mastered  the 
tyranny  of  Greece. 

2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invests  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  Uian  any 
other  part,  except  the  bjief  eulogy  of  Simon 
(xiv.  4-15);  but  when  the  style  is  most  poetica. 
(i.37-40, ii.  7-13,  49-68,  iii.  3-9,  18-22,  iv. 8-11, 
30-33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42)— and 
this  poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the 
speeches — it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great 
marks  of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspi- 
cuous. Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are, 
on  the  whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candour. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the 
working  of  providence.  In  speaking  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (i.  10  ff.)  the  writer  betrays  no  unjust 
violence,  while  he  marks  in  one  expressive  phrase 
(i.  10,M^a  iLfiafntt\6s)  the  character  of  the  Sjrrian 
type  of  antichrist  (cf.  Is.  xi.  10 ;  Dan.  xi.  36) ; 
and  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless  profligacy 
of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honourable  and 
liberal,  and  these  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
history.  So  &r  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  book  is  established  by  the 
evidence  of  other  authorities ;  but  for  a  considerable 
period  it  is  the  single  source  of  our  infomistion. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  little  need  of  external  testimony  to 
its  worth.  Its  whole  character  bears  adequate  wit- 
ness to  its  essential  truthfulness ;  and  Luther — no 
servile  judge — expressed  himself  as  not  dismclined, 
on  internal  grounds,  to  see  it  "  reckoned  among  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  "  (**  Diess  Buch  ....  fast 
eine  gleiche  Weise  halt  mit  Reden  und  Worten  wis 
andere  heilige  Bucher  und  nicht  unwilrdig  gewest 
ware,  hineinzurechnon,  weil  es  ein  sehr  nothig  und 
niitzlich  Buch  ist  zu  vei-stehen  den  IVopheten 
Daniel  im  11  Kapitel."  Werke,  von  Walch,  xiv, 
94,  ap.  Grimm,  p.  xxii.). 

3.  There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been  impeifectly  infoimed, 
especially  in  the  history  of  foreign  nations;  and 
some,  again,  in  whitrh  he  has  boen  supposed  to  have 
magnified  the  difificulties  and  cuccesses  of  hig 
countrymen.  Of  the  former  class  of  objections  two, 
wK>s.S  turn  upon  the  description  given  of  tha 
fouuuation   of   the  Givek  kingdoms  of  the  Esuf 
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(I  Mksc  i.  f»-9),  and  of  the  power  of  Rome  (viiL 
1*16),  dwerre  uotici?  from  their  intrinsic  mUTust. 
AfW  pring  a  nipii  Aummaiy  of  tJie  eiploiu  of 
AkxKiider — the  reading  and  interpieUitioii  of  ver, 
1  are  too  unccrtam  to  allow  of  objtt^tions  based 
Qpon  fhe  common  tezi->-the  writer  atatis  iliat  the 
kiiig:,  ccusdouB  of  BpproochiDg  death  **  divided  hit 
Idngdivm  aining  hi&  Aenmiitt  who  hid  bem  brought 
up   «*)♦*;   him   from   hit   youth"  (\   Mncc,  L  6^ 

01—01"^  .  .  .  *  "  and  after  hi»  death  tJipy  tiU  put  on 
cit>WDft«  Varions  rumcirs,  it  is  ioiown  (Curt, 
X.  10 1,  pn^railed  about  a  will  of  AlesiUider,  which 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  provinctis  of  hits 
kingdom,  but  this  narrative  is  evidently  n  diirereut 
jnd  indeptTfident  tradition.  It  mnj  rest  iijion  some 
tbirner  indt'^aticn  of  the  king'.s  wii^h^  but  in  the 
abfienre  of  alJ  corrobomtivo  evidence  it  i-an  scarcely 
be  atvy^ited  as  a  historic  fact  (Patritiiui,  De  Cons, 
yfnec,  pref.  viji.),  thougii  it  is  a  rpmajlvable  proof  of 
tbe  d«?nire  wliich  men  fdt  to  attribute  tho  cuustitutioL 
of  the  (ir»?ek  power  to  the  immedirttje  couuh^I.h  of  it* 
gn'jit  fuunder.  In  this  iitstauoc  tlie  Mithor  ha*  prtj- 
Whly^  at-wpt^ij  without  inquiry  the  opinion  of  his 
t^^untfymen ;  in  the  other  it  if>  distinctly  fmd  thftt 
the  accoMQt  of  the  greatness  of  Home  woii  brought 
\o  Judas  by  common  report  (1  Mace.  viJi,  1,  2, 
^Houtrtv  ,  ,  .  ,  Sirrffi^ftt^o).  The  statetiipntw 
made  tjive  a  livtdy  impniisidon  of  the  ]>opuiar  esti 
««it«  of  Uie  cunquwcirs  of  the  west,  whose  chiuncttr 
and  victories  are  described  chiefly  with  opa  or 
covert  allusion  to  the  Gri^ek  powers.  The  *ubjug»- 
tion  ol'  tlie  (lolaticins,  who  were  the  terror  of  the 
iwighhourin^  p*»nple  (Li v.  iixviii.  37),  and  the 
conquest  of  Sjiain,  tJie  TarshiAh  {com p.  ver*  3)  of 
Phoenician  mercikJinLs,  are  noticed,  a&  would  be 
:uUiir:d  from  tlie  immediate  interest  of  the  events  j 
but  the  WRiti  with  Caitlipii^  are  wholly  omitt^l 
(Jii0«p)iui  ivlds  the^^e  in  his  narrative.  Ant.  jcii. 
l(>t  §t)).  The  errurs  in  detjiil — aa  the  cqiture  of 
Antioc^iUs  the  Grmt  by  the  l\oman^  (ver.  7),  the 
oumbcrK  of  hia  aimtunent  (yer.  6),  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  seoato  (ver.  15),  the  one  supreme 
yearly  officer  at  Home  (ver.  16  ;  com  p.  xv,  16;) — are 
ntdy  fiuch  as  might  be  expected  in  oi-al  nccountc ; 
itnd  the  endtitiinoa  (ver.  4,  fioKpo^v^ia},  the  good 
fiifth  [xev.  IV2),  and  the  simplicity  of  tho  republic 
(ver.  14»  o^K  ttttOtro  oi)8cU  avtwr  iidSTj^a  jcol 
«|J>  irfpt<i84(Aoj'ro  wop^vfrnv  &ffT*  kipvi^rifoi  iv 
cn^rp,  conti^ast  i.  9),  were  fentures  likely  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  orientals.  The  very  imperfection 
of  tlie  writer *§  knowle<ige — for  it  aeems  likely 
(ver.  11)  tiuvl  he  renuKleb  the  rutnouii  to  suit  his 
own  time — ^is  instructive,  ai>  aflbtxiiiig  a  glimpse  of 
the  extent  and  Dianner  in  which  fani«  spread  the 
repuUtion  of  lJi«  HamnnR  in  the  aoene  of  their 
future  conquestta.  Kor  are  the  mistAkes  as  to  the 
condition  of  foreign  staler  oilculated  to  weaken  the 
testimony  of  th<»  book  to  national  hijtory.  They 
aic  jwri'ectJy  consistent  with  good  fait)»  in  the 
itarrator ;  and  «vea  if  there  am  inaix'tiracies  in 
record  ini^  tJic  tieliitive  nnmbers  of  the  Jewiah  and 
Syrian  foroea  (li.  45-47 ;  vii.  46),  theae  need  causi* 
Jittli>  surpitM,  and  may  in  aoma  degree  be  due  to 
erroi-s  of  Irajinoriptioo."' 

4.  Much  haa  b«n  wiittea  aa  to  the  sources  frnra 
which  t}te  narrative  waa  demved,  but  thci-e  dow  not 
aeoiu  to  be  evidence  sudicient  to  indicate  them  with 


*  Tba  r«Uitioii  of  Ui«  bialory  iif  Jiiwpbiiii  (c  tlmt  of 
!  Maoc  la  carHaIfy  dtscoMod  by  Qrimm,  A^.  /ftiMt*. 
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any  certainty.     In  one  posonge  (iz.  22)  iht  a&te 

imi  hcs  that  written  accounts  of  some  of  tlie  a^iks 

of  Juda&  were  in  existence  (ri  wtpurffk  *  ,  . ,  • 

KOTf'j'pdipTi) ;   and   the  poetical  character  cf  Ik 

first  section  of  the  book,  due  in  a  great  mcBsaiili 

the   introduction  of  speecheSt  waa  prebaUy  bg» 

rowed  from  the  writinga  on  whith  thai  put  wm 

based.     It  apfveojiK,  agcin,  to  b«  a  rcaMMiabIc  co» 

elusion  from  the  mentioD  of  the  otBcidl  rce&mE*  4 

the  life  of  Hyrcauus  (iri.  *24,   ravra  y*ypa!rrm 

iir\  ^t^\i^  7jfi§puv   d,pxi*f>^<rifyfi9    0^91* ),  Uai 

similar  reconk  existed  at  Ivaat  for  the  hij:h  \rm% 

hood    of  Simon.      There  is   nuthing   cert^ftrJv  tf 

indicate  that  the  writer  dflsagned  to  hil  ui 

in  the  history ;   and  Uw  aottoa  of  xJtw 

reckoning  wMdi  attended  the  elevutHn 

(till.  4'2)  seems  to  suggest  the  eii  1 

kind  of  public  register*    The  coii".T.!if     11.   1  li 

otficial  dcM;nm'Vit8  is  a  further  prouf  huUk  <d  ll* 

preservation   of  public    records  and   of  tbt  flM 

eitt^rtiined  of  their  importance.     Many 

are  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  history,  bvt 

when  they  ai'e  described  as  **  copies^'  (drrj 

it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer 

give  more   than   the  substance   of  tbc* 

tkame  bear  clear  marks  of  authentic r 

ril.  6-18),  while  others  arc  o|ieij  to  ^ 

and  suspicion;  but  it  is  wott);-     ' 

lettei^  of  the  Syrian  kings  l' 

genuine  (x.  18-20,  2.>4S,  a. 

XV.  2-9).     Uliat   has   h^m  9«i«i   wiii   «u(iw  tk 

extent  to  which  the  writei'  may  h«r«  w^  wrfUm 

authorities,  but  while  the  itj. 

was  still   rcceut   it  is  not  \»' 

have  confined    himi^lf  \a   tlit 

himself  cnj::ago<i  in  the  war 

must  have  been  £mniliar  with  t    , 

tlieir  information  would  «iupplcnient 

noiTativc-d  which  were  already  curi 

were  probably  confined  *         '       ' 

history.     But  whatever 

rent  }jart«  of  the  book,  an  i 

oral,  and  pei-sonal  informatK'i 

structure,  the  writer  made  tin 

used  truly  his  own ;  and  tlie  miiiutr  CA4j.tL£a  d. 

the  geographical  details  carriea  the  oonrietMci  llil 

the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the  cvidenot  ti  ^ 

witnesses. 

5.  The  hmguage  of  the  book  dots  not  pnvl 
any  striking  pecoliarittea.  Both  in  diciian  at 
structure  it  is  generally  simple  aad  unafected,  iitll 
a  marked  and  yet  not  har»h  hebnustic  cfcan^ia 
The  n^unber  of  peculiar  wonis  is  not  very  e* 
siderabli*,  ej^pecially  when  oompejed  with  Uaii 
m  2  Mace.  Some  of  these  are  l^x^  forms,  ■; 
^oy4m  (^ffw),  xi.  5,  11;  4iov»4v0ftt,  I.  3«f 
6TrKo^i)r4m,  xiv.  32 ;  iunrtiiintii,  iv.  57  ;  tciA^a^ 
iv.  8,  21,  V.+,  xTi.  6;  Zfiitpa,  viii.  7,  ii.  M,  ibr.; 
&^ip«^a,  xv.  a ;  rtXwf*7(r$at^  xUL  'S9 ;  i(9»^ 
(ttrSm,  1.  70  ;  or  cnmp^>iiijik,  such  as  kwwM^^rn^ 
xL  55  f  iria^utr^pi^tif,  liv.  44;  SctA^^vy  *  r  1 
15,  XTJ.  5;  ^ofOKToi'/a,  i.  24.  'Hhi-r  v 
used  in  new  or  fiti^nge  »i*Dfies,  as  oB^tiiw.  > 
a^a^hdcrrutrir,  rv.  32;  SicurroX^,  viii.  1,  ist  ~ 
phi7i£es  dearly  exnttws  h  Semitic  idiom  fu. 
ffovrai  Ktpas  rp  anapr*  ri.  23,  x.  tJ2,  lU,  * 
nud  ihc  JLiJiuonce  of  the  LXX.  is  oontinaally 
wDlihle  {e.g,  i.  54,  ii,  63,  vil.  17,  11  :  ?.  riv. 
but  in  the  main  (comp.  §6)  the  !» 
f>xiftt  are  tuch  as  might  have  been  itu: 
lb«rMt?w-<;reek  of  rjdeatine.  Jowphu^  un'Jc>utt»dlf 
tuMdc  «ise  at'  the  (neck  text  (Ami,  zii.  5  £,] ;  W 
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!■■  ^iiml  cvblcucv,  this  uiiglil  have  Immq 

«b  IW  IttCteoiijr  of  «al>quitf  loavr^  do  doabt  bul 

i  6nA  «Titi«Q  in  H^bivw*    Qngen, 

i  ail»k>fttt  of  the  Un^kM  of  Sciipturt 


rrom 

),    wUidi     it    rutitle*!   SarUtA 

1b  f  iTin^  tJw  OAtne*  of  tho  books 

if  1^  O.  T.  Jmt  ImJ  sub)fiiD«d  the  IWit^v  to  the 

^Ih^qiIb  tofT*  ■♦'•  ♦♦•-  "'^-  TTi'iniifr,  and   there 

«■  !•  Ihw  ■fiif-  I    thai  be  was 

Kt-f    wH'^i    J  .1  lor  Uie  Matxa- 

c^ui.^   '.*»<*,.     Jhe  t*trra  ^fooeo- 
Ei  U.0  oUk«^  {wrt»  of  the  U:  t  ^    ^ 

l«  Uail«d  to  4n«  U:ok;  b 
■»  «»  ^«il«  «pljdt :— •*  1 L 
Mik,"   hff  «3%   **  1  found  in  kinhnw ;    the 
■M^  IB  Orvck,  M  c«a  be  shewti  in  (ml  froto  ii<s 

««^  tW  irrvjUoce  of  thcK  two  fittlifm,  who 
w««v  4i«r  olilft  feo  ■PK*^  with  nuthontT  on  «  sub- 
pB£  «^  iUww  titciBtar*  during  the  tir^t  four  ceo- 
•c^m,  ib«  £mA  of  the  Hcbcw  originAj  of  the  book 
ttif  to  M)|f«ri«d  bf  i«f«nl  tnt4>iDfil  tupiTnente 
'  rm  iii»nt!icicDt  to  *fit&- 
Ik  Stma  of  the  Iwbimufiis  air  «uch  u  sug* 
mtkat  tb#  iQimedstle  mfluenoe  of  a  K  phi's w 
lilM    tb»   &■«  aiir.».»ir^.,    ,.f  ,1  Hebrew   idiom 

I  jcifvi   «ai  ^ifi'^t  ^<^  ;  ii>  57,  i.i.  9, 

y,  ami  difficnltiic  in  Uie  Gre£;k  *j!^i  iii« 

trr  a  raeysrvnoi  to  the  >i*nis  whioh  may 

|0  bare    S/KO   o^    lu   th«   ori^nal 

It,  *wi  rwLw  iomiMZrrai  for  n^S^'^^y  i  \. 

f    T  ; 

,  A.  t,   K.   10',  tvi,  3).      A  qnwtmu,  howe^w, 

hcUter   the  ijook   wjts    wntltn 

Vi.i-'*S     H»lc«iit,    uf    m    ti»e    hi.t«"    Ai-«TiKatc 

alniosii  I'M  tain   iliat   thv 

canoisioU   hisi^nnra  a»  hi*  model ; 

cj  |jj«  MTJ^iufti  ticit  tif  S^iiptune  by  the 

..«   wooUi    fmserr^   tho    Hrbr«w  a»    ft 

.  *^,  m,h,,.   H,  ,,  „i  ,^  „^i  xn  b«  the  lao- 

%   by  on   means 

).     §4)    tiiat    the 

.   itj  Ut«r  idiomN,  as  in  the 

th»  O,  T,     Jt  Mem^  almtttl 

v<At     mLvj   one    iboiilsl    hare   tnuigiAe^l 

^wcy«M  *Ut^(italk  JbOioohm,  of  which 

[jitiss  trmj^fkiQ  'n  prijit«d  by  I'uhri- 

.    IhlS-T-il,    wn»    tho 

'     OrTj:*»n    nnd    Jerome 

Iktik   triakt,  •-  uie  of  the 

for  ti.'  fQ  (Fnbri* 

f,  s.)iM  m  pertifcLiiw   liiju^uu'^u  itiUT&livtf  of 

■M  if  1^  iBciilB^  of  the  Micerfaiin  war,  in 

t3T#  ki^prun,  end  not  Juda«,  pbyv  by 

picttcptu  port.    The  order  of  ^tcutt 

Thk  !•  tmdfTQbtcddjr  Um  trw 

l,  ite  jk    AD  tht  «YpLaD4il«n«  of  tb«  word 

r  1  ^  iiwliirnil  itart  tv^jot  Ute  f«li«  readiuc 

--  T1»  iBtf  of  Um  feii*«>dfc»*  (S>t'33ia 

TiMco  jr  of  (Imi  prtnoii  pI  tbe  Bons 
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\  is  so  fetlrtly  diaregonled  in  it  th^t,  lUVr  th<t  iloafh 
of  Jtduii,  Mattattiiatt  ii  rcprrscntv*!  ii>  lesidiri^  b  • 
{ other  s<ui»  to  tbe  dect^^iv^  victory  which  mcoedsd 
the  parilicntjoD  of  the  Tcmple. 
I  7.  The  whole  structure  of  1  Maoc  point*  to  Pk. 
Ie»tine  u  the  piaoe  of  its  ooisposition.  Tm»  &ct 
it«df  is  a  stroug  proof  {i\r  t  Hebi^w  originaJj  foi 
thene  (1  no  trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  iitenitiri 
dunrtg  the  Ilnsmonacniii  djuaaty,  tliough  the  wid 
n«c  of  the  LXX,  toward*  the  close  of  die  perioai 
pt^paieiJ  the  way  for  the  apostolic  writin^ii.  llul 
though  the  country  of  the  writer  can  be  thu*  fijiwi 
witii  c«j  taint y,  th<jre  is  conaidfrtbie  doubt  ae  to  hii 
djite.  At  the  cioa^  of  tlie  book  he  mentions,  in  go* 
nenii  tenr.Ji  the  acts  of  Johannes  Ilp'CQnri»  a« 
written  '*  in  tbe  chronicles  of  hia  priee^tboutl  from 
xhi*  time  that  he  waa  made  high-priest  afW  hiji 
'*  (iTK  23,  24).  From  this  it  has  Wn  ooti- 
I  that  be  roust  have  written  after  the  dmlh 
i'>  iiviiianufi,  ivc.  lot];  and  the  note  in  ariii.  HO 
(«ttr  Ttrr  ii^tpat  rairrTiiJt  implies  the  lapse  of  m 
couciderablc  tune  »inoe  the  accession  of  Simon  (B.C. 
j  143)*  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  oroiaBion  or  all 
I  tnmtion  of  the  dose  of  the  goverumetit  of  Hyi'ouitis, 
when  tbe  not«  of  lU  commfncemeut  is  giTen,  may 
be  urged  ba  an  ar^ment  for  placing  the  book  hie 
m  hift  iomr  reigOf  but  before  hta  d^th.  It  CAtitiot 
oertAiitly  have  been  composed  long  after  his  death; 
for  it  would  hare  been  almoyt  impossible  to  wiite  a 
history  fo  full  of  simple  faith  and  joyous  triumph 
ju  t}»e  midRt  of  the  troubles  which,  eaily  \n  the  sue- 
cefHling  reign,  threatened  too  distinctly  the  cximing 
diaaclutioii  of  the  state.  Com  Lining  these  two 
Itmits,  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  origiiud  book 
between  B.C.  120-100,  The  date  .ind  perwn  of  tlwi 
<ireek  translator  ai-e  wholly  nndeteirnined  \  but  it 
\a  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain  long 
uuknowu  or  uutran^^lated  at  Alexandria, 

8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the  book  is  moie  remark- 
tthle  negatively  than  positively.     The  historical  in- 
stinct of  the  writtfr  conlines  him  to  tbe  bai-e  recital 
of  tacts,  and  were  it  not  for  tljie  words  of  ntbi>ra 
which  he  records^  it  might  eecm  that  the  true  thei*- 
cratic  aipect  of  national  life  had  be»ui  lost.     Not 
only  does  he  relate  no  miracle^  such  su  occur  in 
2  Mace,,  but  he  does  not  even  i-efer  the  triumphant 
Buccetaes  of  the  Jews  to  dinne  interposition.^     It 
I  ii  a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind  that  he  pasKei 
I  over  without  any  dear  notice  the  Me^sbnic  hopev, 
f  which,  as  appeim  from  the  Psalms  of  Solotnou  onJ 
I  the  Book  of  Knoch^,  were  raiied  to  the  hig:heat  pitch 
I  by  tlie  successful  struggle  for  iudependence.     Yet 
he  pn'ftcn'eii  fiiint  trnces  of  tlie  national  belief.     He 
{  mentions  tiie  time  from  which  '*'  a  prophet  was  not 
seen  among;  them "    ( 1    Mace.  ix.  27|  ovk  &<^0ii 
I  vpo^ryis)  i\&  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  autt- 
.  cipatea  the  future  coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one  who 
i  should  make  a  direct  reirelatioQ  of  the  will  of  God 
to  His  people  (iv.  40,  fi^xp*  '^^^  T€kptMy€ii/i6^tfat 
I  Trpo4)4iTTfv  rov  iiiroKptQijvai  wtpl  ahrtlfv)^  and  su- 
persidc  the  tcmporniy  ajTangemP-nts  of  a  mei*elv 
riril  dj-ntiusty   (xiv,   41,  tow  thai  ^t^tuva  fryoi- 
Htvov  Kcd  kpxitpta  i«f  rhif  alvim.  fftn  tqv  kya^- 

-  Tbe  book  ts  found  not  only  In  Hebrow,  but  also  \m 
Ohaldee  (F«bHclu»,  <VxL  /'«nal  V.T.lUl  noUy, 

d  Tb«  piusrge  xl,  71,  2,  may  seem  U>  mntrndict  thii 
MHrriUiti ;  but  tbougb  »Dine  wrlten,  «v«n  rrom  eurly  titnes^ 
tiAVD  rrijnrdMl  tbe  creat  as  mlnealOQi,  this  Ume  of  tbe 
wrlLer  seicnis  only  to  be  that  of  oiie  deacriblng  a  oonte  sd 
of  sneooMfHl  trAkmr. 
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T^wm  irpo<p4fT7iv  wiffrdv),  Brit  thy  hope  or  brjief 
occupies  uo  promiii«tit  plac^  ui  thu  bonk  ;  nud^  lik«' 
tb«  book  of  I^Mther,  iU  gi'eatest  merit  iSt  th»t  it  i« 
tltroug;hout  inspired  by  the  fiifth  to  which  it  givw 
no  d^uite  ejtpr«wion,  and  »hciws  ia  deed  mther 
Umii  in  word,  both  the  actioD  of  Pnoridence  nod  a 
sttitftiniti^  trust  id  R\&  yowt^i; 

d.  The  book  does  not  Kw?m  to  Lwe  been  tnnch 
VBfd  in  early  yrno^.  It  oll'ered  fur  \&iS  for  rh«^ 
tonual  pnipoMss  Umn  the  second  Ixjok  ;  and  the  his* 
iory  itielf  Uy  beyond  the  ordirmry  limits  of  Chnsr- 
tJan  study*  Tertullinn  alludii'S  genemlly  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Mnctab&eBii  wiir  {adv.  Jud.  4). 
Chmwit  of  Alcxandim  spenki  of  "  the  book  tif  tlie 
^lrtrx2dia«iU)  hij«tory**  (t^  [Bi$hiov]  T«r  Maicfra- 
^oiN^v,  Strom,  L  $  123)^  aft  ekcfwiiera  {Sti'om.  v. 
$  9H)  of  *' the  epitome'*  (4f  T«y  Moitica^Tfffitfjf 
Jtitom^)*  Eu*ebitis  a&«uiiica  an  acquniutance  with 
the  two  Jtfxiks  {Pra^p,  Ev.  vili.  9,  tj  Sctirfpa  tc3i' 
MojnrdjSa/of*') ;  and  scanty  notices  of  the  Hriit  book, 
but  tri»»re  of  the  seeondt  occur  in  later  wrileiis. 

h«.  The  bLXtki^  of  Maccabees  wca^e  not  iuclndcd 
by  Jciome  lu  hi*  tmn^ktioo  of  the  Bibic,  "The 
lirat  book,"  he  *ays,  "  1  fijuiud  in  Hebrew " 
(Pro/.  Gal,  in  I*c*f.)^  but  he  take^  ca  notice  of  the 
Latin  version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.  The 
tendon  of  the  two  book;^  which  has  beea  inooipo- 
rated  m  the  Komish  VuJgate  was  con!«quGiLtly  de- 
ri¥«d  from  the  old  Latin,  cunent  before  ^lerome'5 
time.  This  version  wa*  obviously  nmrie  from  the 
Greek,  luid  in  t}»e  midii  follows  It  closely.  Bcsidfi! 
the  oomuiou  tett,  J?jil*iitii'r  Lis  publisbeti  a  v«rsioa 
of  a  cous'.demble  part  «f  the  finit  bwk  (cap.  i.-iiv, 
1)  from  a  very  ancient  Piri»  MS.  (S,  Otrm.  15) 
(aHfkfrum  sait4i!m  m^igentontm,  in  1751  j,  which 
exhibits  an  earlier  form  of  the  text.  Grimm,^ 
■trangely tni»|iioting  Sabatier  {Exeg.  llai¥iif,%\\}), 
iovert«  the  relation  of  the  two  versions;  but  a  ooro* 
pnrijon  of  the  two,  even  for  a  fi'w  veneA,  cm  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  the  St.  Germnin  MS.  reprcsctits 
the  most  ancient  t«t,  following  the  Greek  woixli 
and  idiouiA  withttskvish  fidelity  (Sribntier,  p.  1014, 
**  Quemadmodura  aut^'m  etianinuui  invtnin  po**unl 
MS6.  codices  qui  Pi^ihnos  ante  oninem  Hieiuoymi 
correctlonem  eihiLc;ait»  ibi  parit^T  invpntus  e*t  a 
nobis  codex,  qui  libri  pri mi  Slnolmlui'orum  pfurtem 
ooatinet  uuvjoieni,  minimc  quiLiora  oonectMH,  &ed 
qiiali»o!lm  in  nouullifi  MS8.  atitiquis  rep^riebutur'*). 
Mai  {Spicii.  Bau.  it.  App,  60)  has  published  a  frafj- 
meut  of  auotlier  Litiu  tranKlation  (c.  ii.  49-<j4), 
whidi  ditlers  widely  fmro  both  text*.  The  Syriac 
veraicKi  given  in  the  Polyglotla  ifi,  like  the  Latin,  a 
ctoM  renderiog  of  the  Gim-k.  From  the  rendering 
of  the  proper  namoi,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
translator  livofl  while  the  Semitic  fomis  were  &tilJ 
cunent  (Grimtn»  Ein!.  §  10);  but  the  ar^umentB 
which  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  Syriac 
wa*  derived  dii-ectiy  from  the  Hebrrw  oriirinal,  Are 
rf  DO  weight  against  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
in^uence  of  tlis  Gi-eck  text. 

IL  Of  the  tnrly  o^mmcntators  on  the  f^r»t  two 
Lnokft  of  Mocoabeea,  the  most  important  are  I>ru$iua 
and  (*rritius,  whoae  Dotra  are  I'epriuted  iu  the 
Critic*  Sacrit  The  anuot&tioufr  of  Calraet  {Com- 
turJairt  (iterai^  jtc,  Paris,  1724)  and  Michaelii* 
(  Ve'iersttzuinj  der  1  Macc^  B*s  mit  Anrnerk.  Lei]>z. 
1778),  ar«  of  permanent  interest ;  but  for  pratticsii 
Dse  tJiM  mjvnual  of  Grimm  \.KHrzifffasxtfs  Ejc^i. 
Bamit^  *u  den  ApoknjpJ^cn^  lie.,  Leipz.  1853>7) 
Wfiplki  tT«l7thi&g  which  the  atudent  can  reqtiire. 
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The  Seoowd  Book  of  MACOAttic«», — 1.  Tit 
history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabei**  l^p* 
some  yean^vftrlier  than  that  of  the  Fifst  Book«  n| 
doses  vitli  the  victory  of  Juda«  Maecaba«(it  «▼# 
Nicanor.     It   thus   embmcea  m  period   of  tweafj 
yeani,   from  B.C.  180  (?)  to  H.C.  t6l.      For  lis 
few  evcuts  noticed  dunng  the  earlier  yean  fl  ft 
the  chief  authority  \  during  the  Femainder  of  tli 
time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same 
1   Mace,,   but  with   very  oorndderai^le 
The  fir^t  two  cliapters  are  token  np  by  two  i 
-'.upijow'tl  to  l>e  addresseri  by  the  Pide^tiniaa  to  lit 
Alejuaiidririe  Jews*,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  autko'l 
plan,  which  pr4x;eeds  without  any  perceptible  bi«ife 
fl  om  tiie  cJgee  of  tiie  second  letter.     The  main  mt* 
rative  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.    Tin 
pf&ient.'i  ^evt^rul  natural  divixions,  whidi  apparH 
coincide  with  the  **  live  books  **   of  Jaaon  oo  wlrill 
it  was  based.     The  first  (c  til.)  oonlAtni  tbr  ]M«f 
of  HeUodoni£,  as  llluatraCiQg  Ui«  fbrtanei  dm  \ 
Temple  before  the  f>chifm  and  apo$tA»v  cf  i**^  ^ 
the  nation  (clr.  B.C.  180).     The  v 
civ«»  varied  details  of  the  beginaiuir  ^ 
great  persecution — the  murder  of  0\ 
of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom  of  Eln 
mother  with  her -sevf-n  sons  {v.-'    ^ 
thirst  (viti.-x.  9)  folUiwi  the 
the  tiiurophant  res^tJTimtion  i-l  '  > 

(B.C.  l^fi,  105).     The  ibortii  ix.  Ui-i\*u\ 
the  reign  of  Antiockua  Eupator  (n^ 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  rv.)  records  the  treachery' 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  luid  the 
icuocesM  of  Judas  (B.C.  lt)2,  161).     ¥m^  of  I 
divisicKtu  \b  closed  by  a  phrase  which  »eeciis  lo  i 
thft  end  of  a  definite  subject  (i»L  40,  rii.  4*i,  i 
xlii.  2ti,  XT.  37);  and  they  correspond  in  hA  i 
di^tinet  stages  in  the  national  stru££rle. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  letter^  ^^  -«   ■-'  ■  \  thtl 
opeot  to  the  substance  of  th  itn 

obscure.     The  Hrst  (i.  1-9)  » 
to  the  Eg^-ptian  Jews  to  oelehmte   **  the  fn 
tabernnclea  in  tiie  month  Cafcleu"  (*,  *•  tKi^  i 
t}»e  Drthc^ition,  i.  9),  as  befor^  they  hi 
with  their  brethren  in  Juda«^a  in  **  t 
their  tronble"  {i.  7).     The  st^cfm^l  , 
acconling  to  tlie  received  division ),  which  1 
formal  salutation  from  '*  the  council  and  Ju 
**  Aristobulus  .  .  .  and  the  Jew«  in  Egypt>"' 
strangle,  rambling  collection  of  l^endary  stori 
tlie  death  of  "  AutitK'hiii,"  of  the  preservatioil 
tht^  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Xeh«msh|| 
the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  mijctUiuT  by  J  " 
miab,  ending — if  indeed  the  letter  can  be  i  ' 
have  anv  end— with  the  same  eihortati'^n  t<»  f 
the  feas't  of  dedication  (ii.   10-18) 
pobfihle  to  point  out  any  break  in  tf 
or  f-tyh  alVr  ver.   19,  so  that  th* 
iuHen^ihly  from  the  epistolary  foi-m  i«  ver.  H  1 
that  of  the  epitomator  in  v^r.   29  (S<»JtwU 
this  reoiKm  aome  critic*,  both  in  tmcient  attd  m 
tttam  (Wernsdorf,  §  35,  133),  have  awL5idejtdi 
the  whole  book  is  intended  to  be  included  m  1 
letter.*     It  seems  more  natnral  to  'ypp»:e^  thai  ll 
author  fniiod  the  lettei-s  alr«idy  in  ♦'^^" 
he  uiideitook  to  abndge  the   work 
attached  hist  own  intitiduction  to  tii 
for  the  oonvenienee  of  transition,  witlamt 
ing  that    thi«   would   ueceAsarily  nvUte  th«  ' 
appear  to  be  a  letter.     The  letterii  U»cm»#lv<s  i 
lay  no  claims  to  authenticity.     It  is  potfiHe  ll 


*  The  sulMcripilua  Ui  Cod.  Ata,  Is  tovfa  rvv  MmnKofimiav  vpa^JLn*  ir^^r^if, 
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fktf  aaj  re<it  apon  some  real  oorrespontlence  between 

hi  111  III  and  Alexaodria ;  but  the  extrarasance  of 

At  hkAn  which  they  contain  makes  it  impoesibU 

li  Moept  them  in  th«ir  prM<uit  form  as  the  work  of 

Ike  Jcwub  CooncU.     Thou^  it  maj  readily  b>. 

rfiiilTi  I   that  the  tiabukmsneaB  of  the  oontents  of 

a  koer  is  no  afaaolute  proof  of  its  spuriousuetts,  yet 

a  the  other  hand  the  stories  mny  be  (as  in  this 

tarn)  to  entirely  unworthy  of  what  we  know  of  the 

pi^fwn  of  the  nlleged  writers,  as  to  betmy  the 

vwk  of  an  impostor  or  an  interpolator.  Some  have 

Mytwui  that  the  originnl  language  of  one,'  or  of 

Wck  tnc  letters  waa  Hebrew,  l>ut  this  cannot  be 

makt  act  by  any  ooncluaiTe  arguments.    On  the 

mim  kaad  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  beliering 

IkiS  they  were  nude  np  by  the  author  of  the  book. 

3.  The  writer  himsdf  distinctly  indicates  the  source 

if  has  Damtire — *•  the  fire  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene" 

I  a.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish  a  short 

mi.  acraeahle  epitonoe  for  &t  benefit  of  those  who 

OToM  be  dctened  from  studying  the  larger  work. 

[JiJ05.]     His  own  labour,  which  he  describes  in 

ttaaf.  t«Tn»  (ii.  26,  7 ;  oomp.  xr.  38,  39),  was 

ttuesT  eoDtiDed  to  condensation  and  selection ;  ail 

iDvwLfation  of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the  peculiar 

4.tT  oc'  the  original  historian.     It  is  of  course  im< 

yifrlf  to  determine  how  far  the  colouring  of  the 

evBts  is  doe  to  JaMn,  bnt  '*  the  Dirine  manifesta- 

taBi**  in  brhalf  of  the  Jews  are  enumerated  among 

tke  scbjiscta  of  which  he  treated ;  and  no  sufficient 

MH^s  have  been  alleged  to  show  that  the  writer 

feUoweJ  any  oUier  authority  in  his  later 

or  altered  the  general  character  of  the 

httwy  which  he  epitomized.     Of  Jason  himself 

MCnif  more  ia  known  than  may  be  gleant>d  from 

Ika  Bentioo   of  him.     It  has  been   conjectured 

liWzfeM,  Otaeh.  d.  Votka  Isr.  i.  4:>5)  that  he 

vw  the  aame  as  the  son  of  Eleazer  (1  Mace.  viii. 

17,  who  was  sent  by  Judas  as  enroy  to  liome 

die  the  defeat  of  Nicanor;  and  the  circumstance 

rftks  Mtsrion  has  been  used  to  explain  the  limit 

ti  which  he  extended  hb  history,  as  being  that 

v^id:  onncadel  with  the  extent  of  his  personal  ob- 

mmCKn.     There  are  certainly  monj  details  in  the 

taw  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 

■ir.  ;i,  JS  If.,  Tiii.  1  ff.,  ix.  29,  x.  1-',  13,  xir.  1), 

■M  the  errors  in  the  order  of  events  mar  be  due 

vkilr.  nr  in  part,  to  Uie  epitomator.     The  ques- 

teaUe  iaSerpretation  of  tacts  in  2  Maoo.  is  no 

tncboa  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves ;  and 

«ua  dae  allowance  is  made  for  the  overwrought 

HMuiag  of  many  scenes,  and  for  the  obvious  etf'ort 

tf  :kft  writer  to  discover  e\erywhere  signs  of  provi- 

irsad  bterfeienoe,  the  historic  worth  of  the  book 

■par«  to  be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  com- 

Katv  esteemed  to  be.     Though   Hersfeld's  con- 

pSsn  may  be  untenable,  the  original   work   of 

JaoQ  preoably  extended  no  &rther  than  the  epi- 

ku^  tor  the  de9cri}Aion  of  its  contents  (2  Maoc. 

3.  l^sl.  docs  not  carry  us  beyond  the  close  of 

I  Nsdt.    The  **  brethmi "  of  Judas,  whose  exploits 

^r^M^  were  alreadv  distinguished  during  the 

hie&wof  *«tbe  Maccabee"(l  Maoc.  v.  17  ff.,  2411., 

n.  H^;  2  Mace.  viii.  22-29). 

♦.  Tae  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united 
w^  thn  of  Alexandria.  In  both  the  predominance 
V'rnck  iiteratun*atid  the  Greek  language  was  abe^>- 
*«».  Ta*  vork  of  Jason — li ke  the  poenu  of  Cal I imn- 
*>i   Ptst  therefore  have  been  oomiioscd  in  Greek ; 


^.  Hliak^  EpiMUu  qm^,  3  Mac,  L  1-f.  lf^%f,ur 
^(WflB.  ia«4. 
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and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as  Jerome  remarkedt 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek  text  is  the  c  riginaj 
{Frol.Gai.  •*iSecundus[Machabaeorum]Graecuse8t. 
quod  ex  ipsa  quo<|ue ^piitru  pi-obari  potest").  It  is 
scarcely  less  certain  that  2  Mace,  was  compiled  at 
Alexandria.  The  characteristics  of  the  style  and 
language  are  essentially  Alexandrine;  and  tliough 
the  Alexandrine  style  may  have  prevailed  in  Cyie- 
naica,  the  form  of  the  allusion  to  Jason  shows 
clearly  that  the  compiler  was  not  his  fellow-couu- 
trvman.  But  all  attempts  to  determine  mors  «•*- 
actly  who  the  compiler  was  are  acre  groundiesa 
guesses,  without  even  the  semblance  of  plausibility. 

5.  The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven. 
At  times  it  is  elaborately  ornate  (iii.  15-;^9,  v.  20, 
vi.  12-16,  23-28,  vii.  &c.);  and  again,  it  is  so  rude 
and  broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epi- 
tome than  a  finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26) ;  but 
it  nowhere  attaiuH  to  the  sim])le  energy  and  pathos 
of  the  first  book.  The  vocabulary  corresponds  to 
the  style.  It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words. 
Many  of  these  are  foims  which  belong  the  decay  of 
a  language,  as :  &AAo^vXi(r/i<{f,  iv.  13,  vi.  24; 
*'E.KX7tviaii6s^  vi.  13  (ifi<paytaix6s,  iii.  9) ;  ^o<r- 
fi6st  vii.  37 ;  6upaKt<rfi6s^  v.  3  ;  (nrKayxyiO-fi6Sf 
vi.  7,  21 ;  vii.  42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a 
tiilse  puivuit  of  emphasis  or  precision:  dtfftwlfA- 
ir\7ifii,  iv.  40 ;  iir(vkafif7(T0aif  xiv.  18 ;  Kctrtv* 
BiKTfiv^  xiv.  43 ;  irpo<Tava\4y€<r6aif  viii.  19 ; 
trpoavTOfxifiy^iTKu^  xv.  9  ;  <rvytKKfyr(7v,  v.  26. 
Othere  wonls  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as: 
8cvrcooAo7c7v,  xiii.  22  ;  c/<rfrv#rXc7(r9cu,  ii.  24 ; 
c&airaiT7)T0t,  xiv.  9 ;  rtt^ptvwfitvoi,  xi.  4  ;  t^vx'* 
ic«9,  iv.  37,  xiv.  24.  Others  bear  a  sense  which  is 
common  in  late  Greek,  as:  &lcXT;pc7^,  xiv.  8;  kvor 
(vyiiy  ix.  2,  xiii.  26  ;  Jiidkri^tSf  iii.  32  ;  iyawt' 
ptihwf  ix.  4 ;  ippvdir<rofiaif  vii.  34 ;  wtpurxvOlCm 
vii.  4.  Others  appear  to  be  }>ccnliar  to  this  book, 
as:  ?ii<i<rra\<rtSj  xiii.  25;  hv<nr4rrifiaf  v.  20; 
vpotnrvpovyf  xiv.  1 1  ;  ToKtixorrpo^up,  x.  14,  15 ; 
&wKo\oyuVy  viii.  27,  31  ;  intyBavvriCuVy  vi.  28  , 
8o(i#r<{r,  viii.  35  ;  &i'5poAo7fa,  xii.  43.  Hebraisms 
are  very  rare  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24).  Lliomati: 
Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common  (iv.  40,  xiL 
22,  XV.  12,  &c.);  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a 
c«5nsiderable  command  over  the  Greek  languaoje, 
though  his  taste  was  deformed  by  a  love  of  rhe- 
torical effect. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  person 
of  Jason — for  the  conjecture  of  Herxfeld  (§3)  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof — there  are  no  data 
which  6x  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  ori- 
ginal work,  or  of  the  epitome  given  in  2  Mace, 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  sujierior  limit  o( 
the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  not  of  Jason's  work, 
is  determined  by  the  year  124  B.C.,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  introductory  letters  {\.  10); 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  sjuigniug  so  great  an 
antiquity  to  the  present  book.  It  has,  ind^,  been 
conclud«i  from  xv.  37,  iv'  iKtlvwv  rSow  KaipUp 
KpvrriBtlajis  rris  T6kfws  ^h  rSov  'E/SpatwK  — 
which  is  written  in  the  person  of  the  epitomator, 
that  it  must  have  U-en  coniix)sed  before  the  defeat 
and  donth  of  Judas;  but  the  import  of  the  wonli 
appeiirs  to  be  satistietl  by  the  religious  supremacy 
and  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  the  lemple 
service,  which  the  Jews  maintaine^l  till  the  tina] 
rum  of  their  city  ;  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  only  inferior  limit,  below  which  the  book 
rannot  be  placed.  The  siippoMxl  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrew;  (Heb.  xi.  3f, 
"atd  iHlien  w«T"  tortiual;"  oomp.  rl.  It-vii.  42) 
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■Mty  pcrhftp*  be  nithcr  n  reference  to  tJiC  curret  t 
tantiiiition  thftn  to  the  written  text;  and  Juiii'[,»ku!i  iii 
ha  hl&lory  i&l>ows  uo  aa|UttJQtAnce  with  it»  cmitea'^^ 
On  the  other  hiuidt  it  b  probable  ih^t  the  author  of 
4  Mm:c  uAQ*i  either  2  Mace.,  or  the  work  of  Jiuoa ; 
but  thi»  at  niLM&t  could  oolj  determiae  that  the 
biy)k  wi\A  written  before  the  destructiou  of  Jeru- 
■alem,  which  U  »lr«ufy  6mr  from  xr.  37,  There 
ift  uu  ex  Illicit  mentioa  of  the  hook  before  the  time 
of  Clement  of  AlexAndria  (Strom,  v.  U,  §  98). 
IntiMnal  evidence  ii  quite  inauiiicient  to  settJu  tlie 
dfttc.  which  is  thu*  left  undetermined  within  the 
limit*  li!4  b.c — 70  A.C.  If  a  conjecture  be  ad- 
intsfiihk',  I  shouhl  be  iuclined  to  place  the  originnJ 
work  of  Jji&on  not  kter  than  100  b.c,  and  the  epi- 
loine  lialf  a  cvuturj  later.  It  tii  quit*  credible  tliat 
ft  work  might  hiive  betii  lonj^  cmreut  ut  AlexfmJria 
befiMi!  it  wsis  kuoMTu  to  the  Jew«  of  pHlestiue* 

7.  In  ohier  to  estimate  the  historical  worth  of 
the  book  it  h  necess-iry*  to  cunsider  separately  the 
two  diirision^  ttito  which  it  folk,  Th«  oanntiTe  in 
iii.-vii.  tti  Ln  {wrt  aJiterior  (lii.-iv.  6)  ami  in  i»art 
(iv.  7-%'u.)  supplementary  to  the  brief  ftummary  in 
1  M.1CC.  L  1U-&4:  that  in  Tiii»-Jcv,  is,  as  a  whole» 
|3!arjHel  with  1  Mace.  iu,-vii.  In  the  first  Mction 
th**  botik  itielf  is,  In  the  mniiif  the  eole  source  of  in- 
formation :  in  the  second »  its  contents  can  be  tested 
by  tlie  trustworthy  records  of  the  tirat  book.  It 
idll  be  beat  to  take  the  teoond  section  fir»t«  hr  the 
chatvotnr  of  the  book  does  not  vary  mucii ;  and  if 
thifl  can  onoe  be  determined  from  auHiciejit  eridence, 
the  j^esnlt  tnay  be  extended  to  tliosc  parts  which 
are  iodepesident  of  other  testimoiiy.  The  chief 
JiifereDoi»  between  the  tirst  and  itocond  books  lie  in 
the  acooimt  of  the  campaigiu  of  l^ysias  i»nd  Timo- 
UieuA.  Diflerences  of  detail  will  always  arise  where 
the  means  of  in  formation  ai-e  partial  aivJ  lepoiiitei 
but  the  dilfei^nc^  alleged  to  exist  as  to  the«e  eveuta 
ue  more  serioiu.  In  1  Msec  it.  26-35  we  r&d 
of  an  invajiiou  of  Judaea  by  Lysias  from  the  side  of 
Idiim«ea,  in  which  Juda*  mft  him  at  Bethsura  and 
indicted  npon  hini  a  §evcr««  di'feat.  In  consequence 
of  this  I.ysiafi  retireil  to  Antioch  to  mnke  greater 
prcpftTstiona  for  a  new  attack,  wliiie  Judas  under- 
took the  reatomtioa  of  the  sanctnary.  In  2  Mace, 
the  fii'^t  mentioii  of  Lyiias  is  on  tjie  aooeasion  of 
AntiochuK  EupaLor  (s.  1U«  Not  lone  after  this 
he  ia  said  to  hare  invaded  Judaea  and  &nfl«red  a 
defeat  at  Bethsura,  in  oon«qnenc«  of  which  he 
made  penoe  with  Judas,  giving  him  farom-able 
terms  (ii,).  A  later  invasion  is  mentioned  in  both 
books,  which  took  place  tn  the  reign  of  Antiochuji 
Eupator  (1  Mace.  rU  17-50;  2  Mace.  xiii.  2  ff.\ 
In  whidi  Bethiura  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysios. 
It  is  t}ien  naoeflaary  either  to  suppose  tliat  there 
were  three  distindb  JDTasionSi  of  which  the  Rrst  is 
naeutioned  only  in  1  Marc.,  the  second  only  in 
2  Mace.,  and  the  third  in  both ;  or  to  consider  the 
narrative  in  2  Maoo.  x.  1  fT.  as  a  mispbced  Tersion 
of  one  of  the  other  Invasions  (for  the  history  in 
1  Mace.  ir.  2$»61  bears  ever?  mark  of  truth);  a 
ftippositioa  which  is  oonilrmeii  by  the?  character  of 
the  details,  and  the  ditlicnity  of  reconciling  the  eup- 
poaed  resulti  with  tlie  events  whidh  immedintHy 
followed.  It  Is  by  no  means  equsJly  clear  tluLt 
there  is  any  mistake  in  2  Mace.  itA  to  the  history 
of  Timotheus.  The  details  in  1  Mace.  r.  1 1  ET.  mis 
ijiiite  revontii1«sble  with  those  in  2  Mace.  xii.  2  H., 

B  The  fbUtiwlng  Is  the  pwnaLlplIsm  wblcb  Putx^Mnn  (Lht 
■BUS.  v/trU  lib.  Mtuac  n6-24r>)  trtdrtivoura  to  cfi»«bUxb  \>r* 
iwecQ  ioft  conunon  iiarrmtlves  of  I.  Aod  if.  itma  Wbfti  i 
t*«  or  r.0Rpssssiosraplscpii  opposite  to  oBCi,''  Is  tubal 
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and  it  secme  certain  that  both  books  reai4j 
same  events;  but  thei«  is  no  suthejeut  ; 
supposing  that  1  J^Iaoc.  r.  6  tf.  is  psraUd  \ 
2  Maoc.  I-  24-.S7.  The  similarity  of  the  i 
Jazar  and  Gaxara  probably  gare  rise  to  tbt  i 
sioo  of  the  two  events,  which  dt^ir  ia 
almost  all  their  drctimstiuioea ;  thoiugh  the  i 
tication  of  the  Timotheos  foeiitiaiMsl  m  2  ] 
2A,  with  the  one  miotioii«d  Id  tiU*  30,  i 
have  been  dcsigaed  to  distinguish  him  fnm  \ 
otljer  of  the  same  name.  With  thea*  < 
the  general  outlines  of  tbo  history  in  Ih*  t 
are  the  same;  but  the  details  tupc  almoi 
independent  and  ditfexent.  The  numbers  |[i« 
2  Mncc.  otten  represeki  Incredible  r«iuJts:  f,f^ 
'20,  30 ;  X.  23,  31 ;  xi.  11 ;  xii.  16,  I»,  20^  T 
XV.  27.  Some  of  the  statement*  are  < 
correct,  and  5eem  to  have  ari<<<.*n  from  aa| 
iniei-pretation  and  embelliAhmcQt  of 
source:  vii.  3  (the  prta^nca  «f  Autaodll*^ 
desLth  of  tlie  Jewish  martyi's) ;  ic«  (tiM  T 
Antiochtis);  x.  11,  &c.  (tlie  relaiion  of  ths  ] 
king  Antiuchus  E^upnlor  to  Lysiasi ;  xT.3tt^ 
retsoveiy  of  Acra);  xiv.  7  [the  tbroasof  F 
But  on  the  othc^r  h^iud  m.n»y  of  ibe  \ 
seem  to  be  sunh  as  mu>t  have  been  i 
immeidiiite  testimony:  iv,  L*9-50  (the 
Mcnelaus)  ;  vi.  2  (the  temple  at  G« 
1.'^ ;  xiv.  1  (the  kudtn^  of  Ltexnetrius  at  1 
viii.  1-7  ( the  dioracter  of  the  ilnt  exploits  of  J 
The  station  between  the  two  books  may  I 
inaptly  rept^esented  by  that  exittlBg  bcl« 
books  of  Kinp4  and  Chronicles,  io  etch  i 
kter  book  was  composed  witli  a  spebal  i 
which  regulated  the  diorsctcr  of  the 
employed  for  its  construction.  But  as  tbe  i 
in  *'  Maoc.  is  openly  avoWKJ  by  the  compiler,  f 
fieems  to  have  been  carried  out  with 
license.  Y-^  his  errors  appear  to  be  thoK  sf  j 
who  intei-prets  history  to  support  hia  < 
than  of  one  who  (aisiJies  iti»  sub(>tance.  The  f 
work  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  drvai  tn  which  I 
fucts  am  presented  is  due  in  piurt  al  least  i*V 
nariator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbablt  thai  thtorj 
with  regard  to  the  first  eampaiga  of  Lysiw  i 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  tntitidiM«d  by  J* 
as  an  introduvtion  to  the  more  importaot  i 
of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antioch  us  Eupatar,  i 
other  places  (as  Tety  obviously  in  xili*  19  £1)' 
compiler  may  have  disregarded  the  '  ' 
pendenoe  of  events  while  seleotiag 
were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  bis  t 
these  remarks  are  true,  tt  follows  that  $  1 
viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  sji  «  cmuiKtotl  i 
complete  history,  but  as  a  series  ol'  specta)  i 
tVom  the  hfe  of  Judas,  illustratini;  the  ^ 
interference  of  God  is  behalf  of  His  people,  1 
substance,  but  embelUahal  in  form ;  and  this  i 
of  the  book  is  stipportod  by  the  chanctc  rf  t 
earlier  chapters,  in  which  the  narrative 
checked  by  independent  evidence.  There  is  a 
ground  for  questioning  the  main  facts  iu  tbe  1 
of  Meliodorus  :ch.  iii. )  or  Meuelaus  (iv.) ;  and  1 
it  i*  very  probable  that  the  narratives  of  the  f 
iugs  of  the  martyrs  (ii.  vii.)  are  highly  < 
yet  the  groundj*  of  the  aocu^atiou,  tlie  replici  off 
accused,  and  the  form^  of  torture,  in  their  i 
charticteristics,  seem  perfectly  autheDticJ 

nndrrKimd  that  the  Jirtt  voUf  has  a  |i«nJlel  la  ite  ri 
tiArniUve  — 

1  Maccl  1  Msec 
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.1«^«  tlu'  «liiUMrti«>^  which  exist  bci«r«wn 
.MHi-i  ot'  M:uvabces  as  to  the  »eqiien<*e  and 
nnninon  ereirt*,  there  is  considerahlt-  diffi- 

0  llic  chionolovncal  datn  which  tb'7  give. 
■*w  t\w  Meiician  era  (**  the  era  of  con- 
'•of  the  iJreek  kini^dom  ;'*  1  Maec.  i.  10, 
.  .  BturtXtias  'EAA^rwv),  but  in  some  cases 
the  two  lHM)ks  give  the  (Lite  of  the  same 
e  rii-st  t)ook  pves  a  date  one  year  later 
sei-ond  (I  MJux.  %-!.  16  y  2  Mace.  xi.  21, 
irx.  ri.  20  II  2  Mace.  xiii.  1) ;  yet  on  the 
hI  thi*y  agree  in  1  Maoc.  vii.  1  ||  2  Mace. 
Thlt  di.^iTpancy  veems  to  be  due  not  to  a 
tr,  but  to  a  ditference  of  reckoning ;  for  all 

to  explain  away  the  diRcrcpancy  are  un- 
The  true  era  of  the  Seleucidae  V^an  in 
(Inns)  B.C.  :il2;  but  there  is  '»\'«\ence 
i.fTable  x-anations  existed  in  Syria  in  the 
;  by  It.  It  is  then  reai^onable  to  suppose 
<li«crepnncie:(  in  the  books  of  Maccabees, 
i-oc«eded  from  independent  and  widely- 
9oai\»>»,  ai^  to  be  referred  to  thi«  coll- 
ar 1  a  very  probable  mode  of  explaining  (at 
art    the  origin  of  the  dilfci-ence  has  been 

1  by  nii><t  ofthe  best  chronologers.   Though 
may  hare  rn-koned  two  beginnings  to  the 

)  the  time  of  the  Kxodus  [CHRONOLOGY, 
:il.')],  yet  it  ap}>ca«-s  that  the  biblical  dates 
r«  m.*koned  by  the  so-called  ecclesiastical 
ich  began  with  NLsan  (April),  and  not  by 
year,  which  was  atlei-wards  in  common  use 
t.  i.  :\f  §;<;,  which  began  with  Tisri  (Oc- 
:rtnp.  Patritius,  Pe  Ojns.  Mace.  p.  33  ff.). 
e  the  writer  of  1  Mace,  was  a  Palestinian 
1  followed  the  ecclesiastical   year  in   his 


1  llAcc.  3  Macc. 

...  iv.  31a;  21&-50;  ▼.  M. 

...  V.  5-10, 

I.  ...  V.  11-16;  17-aO. 

...  ▼.  ai;  23-33. 

;  Xi'lH.  ...  V.  34-26. 

4«»&-lJ.  ...  V.  27. 

•-i".  ...  vi.  1. 

"51.  ...  vi.  2. 

...  vi.  3-7. 

;  :•:..  L»'. :  .'.:•••:.    ...  vi.  }»,9. 

I.  .  .  vi.  hi;  12-17. 

...  ▼!.  18-31. 

ii-.n  ...  vi.  11a. 

...  vi.  u/i. 
...  vii.  1-42. 


■? ;  u».  11 


...  viU.  1-7. 
...  viii.  8;  »n 

...  x1«.  laa;  126-21 

...  vlii.  n. 


«:  1T--J2  ...  vilL  23-26. 

Ji.  ...  \ail.27;  !l»<-3«. 

iv.  26, :::.  ...        — 

t.  ...  Iz.  1-3;  4-10. 

i.-Wi;  4.16-46.  ...  X.  l-3rt. 

il.  ...  z.  36-8;  t-lS. 


L 


...  X.  14  19;  i»-22. 

...  X.  23 

.  .  Ix.  n-lT;  l»-97. 

...  X.  24-311;  xi.  1-4. 
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n-i'koniug  of  months  (1  Mjut.  iv.  5"),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  may  have  commenced  the  S'lpjri.vo 
year  not  in  autumn  (Twri),  but  in  ^>ring  (A'ts^n).' 
The  nai-rntive  of  1  Macc.  x.  in  fact  demsuids  a 
longer  periml  than  could  ho.  oht:uii<>d  (I  Macc.  x.  1, 
21,  fourteen  days)  on  the  hy]K)thcsis  tliat  the  ye.*)! 
began  !vith  Tisri.  If,  however,  the  year  began  in 
Nisan  (reckoning  from  spring  812  n.c.),*  thf 
events  which  fell  in  the  Inst  half  of  the  tru** 
Scleucian  year  would  be  dated  a  year  forwai-d, 
while  the  true  and  the  .Jewish  dates  would  ngie* 
in  the  fii-st  lialf  of  the  year.  Nor  is  there  any 
difliculty  in  supjxwing  that  the  two  event*  a.ssigned 
to  different  years  (Wemsdorf,  De  Fide  Macc.  §9) 
happened  in  one  half  of  the  year.  On  other  gix)unds 
indwd,  it  w  not  unlikely  that  the  diflcrence  in  the 
reckoning  of  tlie  two  books  is  still  gieater  than  it 
thus  accounted  for.  I'he  Clialdaeana,  as  is  proved 
by  good  authority  (Ptol.  Mcy.  avvr.  ap.  Clinton 
F.  H.  Ill,  350,  370),  dated  their  ^^leucian  eia 
one  year  later  than  the  true  time  from  31 1  P.C., 
and  probably  from  October  (Dim ;  comp.  2  Macc. 
xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  writer  ot 
2  Macc. — or  rather  .T&son  of  Cyi^ne,  whom  he 
epitomized — used  the  Clialdaean  dates,  there  may  he 
a  maximum  ditference  l>etween  the  two  books  of  a 
year  and  half,  which  is  sutlicieut  to  explain  the 
ditficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  ( Ideler,  i. 
531-534,  quote<l  antl  supported  by  Browne,  Onio 
Sacciontm,  489,  490.  Comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  f/eii. 
iii.  3f)7  ff.,  who  takes  a  diilerent  view ;  Patritius, 
/.  c. ;  and  Wemsdorf,  §ix.  fl'.,  who  states  the  difli- 
culties  with  great  acuteness). 

9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  2  Macc.  is  its 


1  Macc. 


a  Maoc 


vi.  14.15. 
vl.  16;  17a. 


...  Ix.  2«. 

...  xi.  6-12;  13-150. 
v.  9;  lf»-13;  14-2«).  ...  xil.  1-5, 

vi.  176.  ...  — 

—  ...  xil.  6-17;  Ix.  29. 
v.  2Ia;  23a;  2(;  26-2S  ...  — 

—  ...  x:.  16/)-26;  27-36. 
V.  29.  ...  xil.  176;  18,  1». 
v,.10-34  ;  21 6-23a;  35,36  ...  — 

v.  55-62.  ...  — 

v.  37-39;  4(M3a.  ...  xil.  20.  21. 

V.  43M4.  ...  xli.  22-26. 

V.  45-65a.  ...  .xil.  27-33;  3M6. 

V.  65^M>'<;  vl.  lK-27  ...  — 

vi.as.30.  ...  xlll.  1.2;  .T-17. 

vi.  31;  32-48.  ...  xlil.  1^-21. 

\i.  49-61 ;  5ri-59.  ...  xlil.  22.  Xia. 

vi.  60-62a.  ...  xlil.  236-2 J. 

vi.  626-63;  vli.  1-24.         ...  xiii.  26.  26. 

_  ...  xiv.  1-2. 

vli.  25.  ...  xiv.  3-5;  6-11. 

vii!  26.  ...  3ilv.  12.13;  II  2». 

vii.  27-3«.  ...  xiv. 30-36 ;.^7- 16;  xv.  1  21 

vil.  .19,  40a.  ...  — 

vli.  4lrf>-.so.  ...  XV.  22-40, 

Thin  arTiin(rni''nt,  however.  Is  that  of  an  apolncf»t  f«>f 
tho  l>ix)kR ;  an«i  the  tr*selaiion  of  pa8sa|ct>^  n<)  loss  th«n 
tlio  liirge  amount  of  pansagcs  peculiar  to  each  book,  Indi- 
cati*  bow  little  real  parallelism  there  Is  between  them. 

»>  In  2  Mdoc.  XV.  36  the  same  reckoninc  of  months  ocmrs 
^ut  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  ralrstlnlan  decree. 
:  »  It  I.*,  however.  po(wib.c  that  the  years  may  have  been 
I  'jxiM  fn.m  tho  folh.wlnj?  n)rlng  (311  kx.);  In  whlc"h  cm 
i  Jit'  .fewi.Hli  and  tn:?  yrar*  would  coinddr  for  the  Inst  half 
I  :f  th^'  year,  and  dorlnn  the  flwt  half  th*»  Jewish  date 
\M4)ld  lull  sh«Tt  by  one  year  (Heriftld,  GfKh.  d,  V.VAw 
I  /»r.  L  44n  pj 
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lyiarkrd  Higlous  ciianicti?r,  by  which  it  ib  clcorly 
dotting uL<Uie«i  from  the  first  book.  '*  I'he  tnivtji- 
fejtatii3Qa  {iTttbaftttu)  nuiJe  from  heaven  <m  behulf 
of  those  who  wore  zealous  to  beh&ve  manfully  in 
defeuce  of  Jndiium  "  (2  Mncc,  ii.  *21)  form  the 
•Ujile  of  the  book.  The  ercnta  which  are  rflaieJ 
historically  ia  the  formi^r  book  are  iti  thb  regarded 
tlieocratically,  if  th«  wojti  may  be  useil.  The  cala* 
mitiea  of  persecution  mid  the  d^olation  of  God*& 
pnople  are  defiuiteJy  refenisl  to  a  terapinur  vi'sila* 
tiun  of  His  auger  (v.  17-20,  vl  12-17,  vii,32t  3:i), 
which  ihoWfl  iti»elf  e\t!n  iti  detail  a  of  the  war  (xii«  4u ; 
COfJlp.  Jodh.  vii*)*  before  his  givat  victory  Juditf 
is  represented  aa  addi  a«ing  '*  die  Loitl  that  worketli 
wondei-s"  irtpaToiirot6t)  with  the  prayer  that,  a<& 
ince  Wis  aii^'el  slew  the  ho«t  of  the  Assyrians,  so 
then  He  would  **  send  a  good  ang^l  b<:fore  Eh 
■rmte«  for  a  fear  and  dread  to  their  enemies"  (xv. 
22-24;  uomp.  1  Maoc.  vii.41,42),  A  proit  "maai- 
fesUtiou"  wrought  the  ptuii^hment  of  Hehodorus 
(iii.  *24-29):  n  idmilar  vision  anuounceil  his  cure 
(iif.  'ill,  4).  HeAvcnly  portents  for  **  forty  dap 
{iwi^diftta,  V.  4>  foi'oshewed  the  coming  judgment 
(v.  2.  3).  **  mien  the  battle  waied  strong  five 
6oiDely  men  npoi»  hoi-aes  '*  nppeAr,  of  whom  two 
cover  Maocab^ieua  from  all  danger  (x.  29,  30) 
A^in,  in  anttwer  to  the  aupplii^ation  of  the  Jews 
for  "a  good  an^el  to  deliver  thewip"  '* there  ap- 
pearetl  befoi^  them  on  hoi^^badc  one  in  white 
cintliing,**  anii "  Uiey  mai-chod  forward  **  to  triumph, 
**  hnvin*^  an  helper  !mm  heaven  "  (xi,  6-11),  And 
where  no  speuiai  vision  i»  i-ecnrded,  the  rotlt  of  the 
Af^my  is  still  refen-etl  to  **  a  manife^tJitioD  of  Him 
that  «eeth  all  tilings  "  (xit,  22).  Closely  conne<:t«d 
wjth  this  belief  in  tlie  active  euerjfy  of  the  being* 
of  the  unseen  world,  is  tlie  importance  asnigned  tc 
dreams  (x\'.  II,  Jivtipo^  i^idin^rTav  Chrop) ;  and 
til*  distinct  assertion,  not  only  of  a  (lersonal  "  rtisur- 
reotion  to  life"  (vii.  14*  dpdtrraiTis  tii  ^idir; 
V.  9,  cdtivia^  kt^Bitafffis  (v^s)^  but  of  the  tn- 
tinence  which  the  living  nuiV  yet  exercise  on  the 
condition  of  the  dead  (xii.  4345).  The  doctrine 
o(  Providence  i»  carried  out  in  a  most  minute 
piimtl«liE»ra  of  gj-eat  ciimes  and  their  punishment. 
Thus,  AndmnicuR  was  pot  to  death  on  the  vejy  spot 
where  he  had  mui-dfjed  Onins  (iv,  38^  rat?  Kvpiov 
rhy  &ii*ttt  avr^  Kt^Kairiv  dwMifros) :  Jason,  who 
had  **  driven  many  out  of  their  country,"  died  nn 
exile,  without  *"  solemn  funeral^"  as  he  had  **  cast 
out  many  unburied"  (r.  9,  10)  :  the  tonnents 
^ulfeiftl  by  Antiochua  are  likened  to  those  which  he 
h.vl  Jiiriicted  (ijf*  5,  6);  Menekiu,  who  '*  ha^l  com- 
niitt^l  inany  sins  about  the  nltar,"  "  received  hii 
death  tii  nabes"  (jiii.  4-^;;  tlie  hand  and  tongue 
if  Nictnor,  with  which  he  had  blaspbemal,  were 
hung  up  **  AS  'Ml  eviilent  and  manifest  sign  unto  all 
ot'  thi'  hdp  of  die  Loi'd  "  (xv.  32*35).  tJn  a  bii^er 
scale  ttie  *«me  idea  is  presented  in  the  uontj-asted 
f^*ktion&  &(  Umel  and  the  heathen  to  th*  Divine 
Power.  The  fonner  ia  *'  Cod's  people,*'  "  God's 
poition"  (^  M*^(f,  i.  26  ;  xiv.  15),  who  are  clias- 
tistid  in  love:  the  latter  are  left  unpunished  till  the 
full  meaiure  of  th«;tr  sini  cmls  in  destruction  (vi. 
12-17).  For  in  this  book,  as  in  I  Mju*c.,  thtnv  aie 
w>  tracts  of  the  glonous  i-i^ions  of  the  piTtpheti*, 
who  forenw  the  time  when  all  nations  should  be 
united  in  ont  bond  under  one  LonJ. 

lO.^The  history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  alrendy 
BOtitied  (§»»).  »*  eitiemely  obscure.  It  i&  tii-st  nien- 
Ikoad  hy  1  element  of  A  Icjtandria  {I.e.) ;  and  Origen, 
Ib  1  Gimk  fragment  of  hb  commeiitaiieA  on  lixo^ius^ 
{i^h^OC,  26),  qtiotes  vi.  12-16,  with  vety  consi.iei- 
ibW  f  iHalionji  of  reU,  from  '*  ll^e  ^Idcctbamn  hi>  . 
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tiiry'"  (ra  MtucKa$alKd :  oomp.  1  MAOaf^).  Al 
a  later  tinie  the  history  of  the  martyred  Imtikeflwa 
a  lavouriie  subject  with  Chn«tijui  wiiten  (C^^ 
Ep,  Ivi.  6,  &c, ', ;  and  in  the  titnci  of  Jerxume  { Awt 
Galettt,)  »?id  Auguiitbe  {Jh  Dodr.  Chrirt.  a,  %^ 
De  Ch\  Dt%  xi'ili.  36 j  the  book  was  in  caamn 
and  public  use  in  the  Western  Cliarcli,  whca*  fS 
maintained  lU  position  ttll  it  was  at  W&t  liifinliil^ 
declared  to  be  canonical  ,-it  the  oouncil  of  TaiL 
[Canox,  vol.  1.  p.  259,] 

n.  The  Latin  version  adopted  la  tht  ViiJtjri% 
as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Hrsi  Utnk,  is  thai  Mmil 
before  Jeromes  time,  whtiih   .Heronie   leH  wfaaAf 
untouched  in  the  npocryphul  i--    -    «=*«    ♦'-  -*- 
ceptlon  of  J  ndi  til  and  Tobit,    [ 
fi-om  which  Sabati<»r  eiiitod  an  <  - , 
does  not,  unfoitiinntely,  conttiiu   ti. 
being  imperfect  at  tlie  end;  but  th 
Lucifer  of  Cagliim  {'SnbatJer, 
and  a  fragment  publisned  by  M 
I  Macc,  §10),  indiiate  tlie  ix 
of  such  a  text.     The  vemiou  i 
the  Greek  than  in  the  formei-  l- 
no  moi'e  than  the  sense  of  a  cLlu>c  i^i.  i. 
vii.  5,  &c.).     The  Syriac  Tcivioo  b  of 
value.     The  Arabic  so-called  rei-sioo  c^  2   Am^ 
k  really  an  indepcndeut  work.     [FuTU  Book  or 
Maccat»eeis.1 

12.  This  chief  commentai-ies  on  2  Maoc  ham 
been  already  noticed.  [First  Book  or  Maocahkh^ 
§1  h]  The  special  edttioa  of  Hasi*e  (J«d4,  IM}^ 
seemii,  from  the  aooooiit  of  Gzimm.  to  be  «f  w'i 
value.  Theit  are,  howerer,  many  ralmllc  hk^ 
torical  obaervations  in  th'.  esaay  of  Psthtius  [Ot 
Cofismsut  &c.  ali«idy  dteil.) 

HL  Thk  Tmihd  Book  or  tub  MAOCABUi 
oontiiins  the  history  of  events  which  precedtd  Ika 
groat   Maccabaean   struggle.      Ailer   the  4taim 
battle  of  Raphia  (B.C.  217),  envoys  ^tvm  J<nttili^ 
following  the  example  of  other  ritici,  haitiftirill 
Ptolemy  Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  faitB»M 
ccas.     Alter  reoeiviug  tliem  the  king  renlfid  l|^ 
visit  the  holy  city.     He   offeitd   sacri6ce   in  H* 
Temple,  aud  was  so  much  strucJc  by  its  msja^ 
that  he  urgently  souglit  permission   to  enter  IM' 
iianctuary.      VNi^ben   this  was  refused  he   raashli 
to  gratify  his  curiofiity  by  force,  regsnfless  of  ili 
oooateniation  with  which  his  de^gn  was  rvoHTii 
(ch.  L).     On  this  Simon  the  higli-priest,  id\er  t^ 
people  had  been  with  difficulty  restnined  tJt»ni  »» 
lenc&t   kneeling  in  tix>nt  of  the  Temple  impfeial 
dlrine  help.     At  the  condusioa  of  the  prayer  tit 
king  fell  pAndyseil  into  the  arms  of  his  attendsai^ 
and  on  his  recovery  retunied   at   once   to  Egy|l 
without  pittfecuUng  his  inteatioa.     But  aogrj  i< 
his  failure  he  tum^  his  vengeance  on  the  Aicu^ 
driue  Jews.     Hithciio  tlicse  had  enjoyed  the  HtsiMi 
riijlitji  of  citizenship,  but  the  king  commaoisd  th*'  ^ 
those  only  who  were  volnntwily  ioitieted  iftto  **• 
heathen  mystt-de*  should  be  on  «i)  equal  iVtuf 
with   the   Alexandrians,  and   that   the  rpmctrir 
should  be  eniT)!l*yl  in   the  low<>$t  cbiss    1*' 
ypw^iai^  Mcal  olntTiK^v  BidBtaiw  dx^^«^- 
n  fi J  bi-iijded  v,  ith  an  i  vy-leaf  (ch  Jt .  ^ .   {  Dio 
Not  couti*nt  witti  this  order,  whtcli  was  r<, 
despi^,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews  iu  (h^ 
to  be  arres-Led  and  sent  to  Alejuwdrui   ' 
This  was  done  as  well  as  migrit   be,  lh» 
gieater  part    escaped  (iv.    18),   dtul   t   .^    .  '■■  '  l 
mnltiliides  were  confined  m  XUv  Hi^'f-i       '  '  '' 
liide   ih*'  city    'comp.   Jn  ■ '  ^^       «    - 
The  jejsident  Jew-*,  who 
oounti  vrnefs.  were  i.-5H1r^ 


i^iiitt 


t 
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Lif  cnJered  tht  names  of  all  to  be  taken  down 

|iiyiiiUwT    to   th«ir   execation.      Here  the  first 

■■rrel  happened:    the  scribes  to  whom  the  ta^k* 

TO  mifw^  toiled  for  fortj  days  from  morning 

kll  c%caiDC,    till   at   last   rMds   and   paper   fixiled 

111    and  the  kiag*s  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv.). 

BtmmfT,  n^anllesa  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the 

fenper  of  hi»  elephant*  to  dnig  the  animals,  five 

huDdM  io  number,  with  wine  and  inrcnse,  that 

ttty  aii^t  timmple  the  priscHiers  to  death  on  the 

W70V.     The  Jews  bad  no  help  but  in  prayer; 

nd  here  a  Mcond    marvel    happened.     The   king 

•m  •verpowered   hj  a  deep  sleep,  and   when  he 

3m%kM  ttjp  next  day  it  was  alresidy  time  for  the 

kMq^'^  which   he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so 

l:^  tb*  eieciition  was  deferred.     The  Jewrt  8till 

fcml  t>ir  h4^p;   but  when  the  dawn  came,  the 

wcisftads  were  .iXfieiDbled  to  witness  tiieir  destmc- 

tiM.  Mbd  the  «-lephants  stood  ready  for  their  bloody 

MrL      Taen    was   there   another  manei.      I'he 

fcae  WW  Tuited  by  «leep  forgetfulness,  and  chided 

tit  €«vytr  of  the  elephants  for   the  preparations 

viick  he  had  made,  and  the   Jews   were  again 

ST«il      But    at    the    evening    banquet  the  ting 

itali«i   his   purpose,    and   with   terrible  threats 

irfored    for    its    immediate   accomplishment   at 

iUyb.-nk  '  ch.  v.).     Then  Eleazer,  an  aged  priest, 

fnrtl  t'ljr  his  people,  and  as  he  ended  the  royal 

t^XM  casat  to  the  Hif^odrome.     On  this  there  was 

MB  a  bfiavenly  virion  by  all  hot  the  Jews  (vi.  18). 

TtetMf^ucts  tmmpled  down  their  attendauth.  and 

t:«e  «nth  of  the  kio^  was  turned  to  pity.     So  the 

jf9M  w«re  immediately  set  free,  and  a  great  feast 

»»  prepared  foi  th«:m  ;  and  they  resolved  to  obsen-e 

:  hfrt-Tal,  m  memnry  of  their  deliverance,  during 

t*  LOM  oc  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands  (ch.  vi.). 

A  rsyai  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  set 

iit£  the  dreum»tance3»  of  their  escape,  and  assured 

tta  of  the  king's  protection.    I'ermissiiNi  was  given 

u  LMm  to  take  vengeance  en  their  renegade  couutry- 

tttt.  a»d  the  people  returned  to  theL*  liomes  in  great 

tncaf^.  **  crowned  with  tlowers,  and  singing  piaises 

k  the  God  of  their  f>ttheri." 

::.  Tbe  form  of  *h  arrative,  even  in  this  bald 
nEse.  snificicntly  snows  that  the  object  of  the 
hsk  has  nxMlified  the  £u:ta  which  it  records.  The 
VRkr,  IB  his  zeal  to  bring  out  the  action  of  Provi- 
teee.  has  coloured  his  lusUny,  so  that  it  has  lost 
i9  aaafaiaDce  of  tmth.  In  this  respect  the  book 
ifei  C3  instructive  ccmtrast  to  tlie  book  of  Esther, 
«a&  whidi  it  ia  closely  connected  both  in  its  pur- 
|ae  sal  in  the  geneial  character  of  its  incidents, 
k  kth  a  terriUe  calamity  is  averted  by  faithful 
pRvw;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favour; 
m  the  panif<hment  designed  for  the  innocent  is 
cnetPd  to  the  guilty.  But  here  the  likeness  ends. 
TV  dvine  nvrre,  which  is  the  peculiar  chaiao- 
fcntfiC  «f  Esther,  is  exchanged  in  3  &Iacc.  fur  rhe- 
^mal  loj^eration ;  and  once  again  the  words  of 
■^uttioa  stand  encoUed  by  the  presence  of  their 
hie  cnojKtrrpart. 

\  BceK  while  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
4Rcls  «f  the  book  as  historical,  M>me  basis  of  truth 
■Jt  \t  supfiosed  to  lie  beneath  them.  The  yearly 
*tJnl  fvi.  ;U> ;  r'd.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a 
•«r»  fmcy  of  the  writer ;  and  the  pillar  and 
»?aeBgBe"(yp»r e ux ^)  ^  Ptolemais  (vii.  20)  roust 
ap*  ban  rocmected  in  some  way  with  a  signal 
^wsiae.  Besides  this,  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5) 
kk*a  t  Terr  similar  occnrrcnce  which  took  phioe 
»  «a  mgn'  af  Ptolemy  VII.  ( Physoon).  •*  The 
*^  m  he  asys,  **  exasperated  by  the  oppoiiition 
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which  Onia.s,  the  Jcwihh  j:en«nd  of  rlie  i-oyai  aimy, 
made  to  his  usurpition,  sci/ed  nil  the'je^rs  ia 
Alexandria  with  their  wives  and  cliiidi-en,  mid 
exposed  them  to  intoxicated  eiephnuts.  But  the 
animals  turned  upon  the  king's  friends ;  and  forth- 
witli  the  king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  forbad 
him  to  injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielde«l  to 
the  prayers  of  Iiis  mistress,  and  rei)ented  of  his 
attempt;  and  the  Aioxandiine  Jews  observed  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  n*  a  fostivai."  The  essen- 
tial points  of  the  story  aie  the  j.<me  as  those  in 
the  second  part  of  :>  Mace,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  Josephus  has  pi-eservwl  the  events 
which  the  wi-jter  adapted  to  his  nniiiitive.  If  it  be 
true  that  Ptolemy  FhilnjKJtor  ntteni]»to«l  to  enter 
the  temple  at  Jerus;ilcin,  and  was  trustn.ted  in  his 
design — a  supposition  v  .lich  is  open  to  no  reason- 
able objection — it  is  ea:>i]y  conceivable  that  tiudi- 
tion  may  have  assigned  tc  him  tlie  impious  design 
of  his  successor;  or  the  author  ot  6  Mace,  may 
have  combined  the  two  eventM  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

4.  Assuming  rightly  tliat  the  book  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  history,  Kwakl  and  (at  greater  length) 
Grimm  have  endeavoured  to  fix  exactly  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  Wh  called  foith.  The 
writings  of  Philo,  occasioned  oy  the  oppressions 
which  tlie  Alexandrine  Jews  suffered  in  the  reisTi  of 
Caligula,  offer  several  points  of  connexion  with"  it ; 
and  the  panic  which  was  occasioned  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  eix-ct  his  statue  in 
the  Temple  is  veil  known  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8, 
§2).  It  is  then  argued  that  the  writer  designed 
to  portray  Caligula  under  the  name  of  the  sensual 
tyrant  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  Egypt  and 
Syria,  while  he  sonjjht  to  ner>'e  his  countrymen 
for  their  struggle  with  heathen  power,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  eailier  delivemnces.  It  is  unnecessaiy 
to  urge  the  various  details  in  which  the  p:itallel 
between  the  acts  of  Caligula  and  the  muTative  tail. 
Such  differences  may  have  been  part  of  the  writer's 
disguise;  but  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether 
the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  enily  time  of  the 
empire,  or  under  the  later  Ptolemies,  was  not 
generally  such  that  a  narrative  like  3  Mace,  would 
find  a  ready  auditory. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays  most  dearly 
its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  vocabulary  and 
construction  it  is  rich,  afi'ectcd,  and  exaggerated. 
Some  words  occur  nowhere  else  (?iaoyp<uf>ia^  ii.  'J8 ; 
Tpoa-v<rr4Wt<r$aty  ii.  29 ;  vwo^piKos,  vi.  20 ; 
Xapnipla,  iv.  20 ;  fivBorpt^St  vi.  8  ;  ^vxovX- 
Kt7(r€eUf  v.  25 ;  fuffifiptSt  vi.  9  ;  vovrofipoxos, 
vi.  4 ;  fitytt\oKpdTt0p,  vi.  2  ;  fivpofiptx'hsi  iv.  H  ; 
vpoKoraaKippowrBcUf  iv.  1  ;  tLVfrttrrptirrt^s,  i. 
2U) ;  others  aie  used  in  strange  senses  ( JKyc^iM, 
Met.  iii.  22;  wopajScurtAc^w,  vi.  24;  ifAWOpird», 
Met.  vii.  5)  ;  otliers  are  very  rar*  or  cluiracteristic 
of  late  Greek  writei-s  {ivifi^pa^  ii.  31  ;  Kardrnw- 
(Tis,  ii.  14;  Mfff/xoSf  ii.  21;  airp6irrvroSy  iii. 
14;  &Xo7i<rrfa,  v.  42;  iirapaw6?iiaroSy  vi.  28; 
^piKa<rfi6s,  iii.  17  ;  /uc7a\oficpw,  vi.  o:{;  a-Hv\fi6st 
iii.  25;  Kia<r6^vWoyf  ii.  29 ;  i^awoaroXii,  iv.  4). 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strahied  {e.g.  i.  15,  1 7, 
ii.  31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  7,  19,  &c.),  and  eveiy 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetx)rical  oniameut  {e.  y, 
iv.  2,  5 ;  vi.  45;.  As  a  natural  conse(}uenoe  the 
meaning  is  often  obscure  {e,  g.  i.  9, 14, 19,  iv.  5, 14), 


k  These  ore  pointed  out  at  length  bj  Urimm  (SinL  ^S;| 
but  the  relatiun  of  the  Alcxaudriue  Jews  to  a  penocatii^ 
dvll  power  would,  perhaps,  alaays  present  the  suqi 
,  general  febtures. 
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uid  the  vrntur  ts  led  into  ejmg^ei-ations  which  sr«  hii^ 
Iniicallv  incorirct  I  vii.  2,  20,  T.  2  ;  comp.  <Jrimm). 
0.  l;*%iii  the  ubniptncsa  of  tlie  oonuoencoment 
(A  3l  4iA7tr<(TAi»p)  it  hns  Wvn  thought  (Kwald, 
Gemh.  j\%  5IV5)  that  tlie  book  is  a  mere  fiugTn»mt  ofti 
bitter  woik.  Agaiast  this  ykw  it  may  be  ut'^'tl 
Ihsit  the  tenor  of  the  book  is  one  nnd  distinct,  iind 
Iioml;IiI  to  ft  fw?rt\'ct  mue.  It  must,  however,  be 
iiuUced  thnt  in  *omc  MSS,  (^44,  11^6,  Paiso(ui)  tJa* 
begiiiTiiJig  i*  differently  woi-deiJ :  *'  Num  m  ihrse 
dnj/9  kind  Piokmtj  " ;  mid  tli<j  irisference  in  U.  25 
(t&c  ir^^MtroScSfiy^cVar*')  >»  ta  some  pnKJKOge  n'lt 
ec^t^kiiied  iu  L)ie  |>r«»cnt  unn-ative.  Jt  is  ]K«dible 
thit  tlie  najT«tive  may  hnve  formerl  the  sequel 
to  an  eirljer  hi'twiT*  iw  the  HdUutca  continue, 
gritliout  bmik  or  re|n*tition,  the  history  ofThucr- 
dides  {jitrk  5i  Tavror  Xcn.  IhiL  i.  I) ;  or  we  may 
suppose  (<irimm»  Kinl.  §4)  that  the  intixiductory 
ihapter  hits  b<?«n  lost. 

7.  The  evidence  of  language,  which  is  qnit«' 
*u(Bcient  to  Hx  the  pbce  tif  the  composition  of  the 
book  at  Aictnndm,  i^  not  etjually  decbi%'e  ns  to  the 
Jiite.  It  mij^htt  indeed,  seem  to  bchm^  to  the 
«iuly  period  of  the  empire  (B-C.  40-70),  when  for  a 
Jew  all  hcpe  lay  in  the  r«Hionl  of  past  trtuinplis, 
which  asf>nmed  u  f:vbulrus  gmiideur  from  the  con* 
tiij^t  with  pii35*enl  oppressicu.  But  such  h  dite  is 
purely  conjectumU ;  and  in  the  nbtsence  of  any 
direct  proot  it  Is  niisjife  to  trust  to  an  impit?ssion 
which  cannot  claim  any  decisive  authority,  ftom  tlie 
\  eiy  impertect  knowletige  which  we  possess  of  tlic 
re!i|:ious  history  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion. 
It',  liowcver,  Ewald's  theory  be  con-ect,  the  date 
<klU  within  the  limits  which  have  been  suggested. 

8,  The  uucertninty  of  the  djite  of  the  com- 
ptsitioti  of  the  iKiok  coiresporids  with  the  unoer* 
tntiity  of  it^  hifitory.  In  the  ApodtoUcd  Canons 
{Chn.  8/i)  *'  Uuee  \yaoks,  of  the  Maccnbees **  are 
mentioned  ( MoieirajSaiarj^  rpia.,  one  ^IS.  reids  Z*^, 
»f  which  this  is  probably  the  third,  as  it  occupies 
tSie  third  pbue  in  the  oklefti  Greek  MSi^.,  which 
contain  alao  the  -Mv-cfllled  fourth  book.  It  ia  fotmd 
in  a  Syriac  ti-niL&lation,  and  is  quotcil  with  marki?d 
respect  by  Theodoret  (ad  Ihn.  %\,  7)  of  Antioeh 
;di«i  cir.  A.D.  457i.  ♦*  Three  liook^  of  the  Mac 
cnbees  "  (Max«rcij9al«&  y  )  aiv  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  aniilefiomena  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  I'-atAlo^ie  of 
Nicephoms ;  and  in  the  Synopst-i^  falsely  a<(«hbed 
to  Athonaiiius,  the  third  book  is  apparentlv  de- 
scritied  as  **  IHoIemaica/'  from  the  name  of  the 
royal  hero,*  and  reckoned  doubtfully  among  the 
disputed  books.  On  the  other  hand  thf  bof)k  seems 
to  hnve  found  no  acceptance  in  tha  Alfxandrine 
or  We»tanj  diurches,  a  fact  which  continns  the  late 
date  aasigned  U*  it,  if  w«?  avsume  itA  Alexandrine 
origin.  It  15  not  quote*!,  a^  tar  at  we  know,  in  any 
LAtin  writer,  atMi  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of 
tisnonicsil  and  apocryphal  books  in  the  Gelnslan 
ItocTvtAls.  No  aiident  Latin  vewon  of  it  occurs; 
find  a*  it  is  not  contivinoJ  in  the  Vnlpite  it  bv»  been 
iKdud«d  from  Uie  cunon  of  the  Komi*Ji  chuirh, 

9.  In  modein  time*  it  ha5  Wn  tran*lM^4.»d  into 
littjji  (tirst  in  the  romplLitensian  Polyslott);  Gcr- 
RHft  (De  Wette  and  Augtisti,  BiMuberactzitng^ 
Iffc  ed. ;  and  in  an  earlier  version  *»  by  Jo,  Circcm- 
berger,  Witt«nbe-rgt  1554 ;"  Cotton,  Five  BcoHy  Sic, 
p»  XI.);  *ind  Ka^uch  1  Calmet).  The  tirst  English 
verKiu<i  was  Appended  to  *'  A   bn'efo  and  compen- 
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dioui  Able  .  .  .  opening  the  way  to  th«  itnndi^ 
histores  of  the  whole  Bible  .  ,  *  Lo<»>Jon,  IjjiU.*' 
This  vei-si7n  wiih  a  few  ahenition*  i  Ctitbou,  |.  uA 
Wiw  included  iii  a  folio  Btbl*'  j'  Ih-hel  !:fil  rmi 
by  J ,  JJny ;  and  the  book  w  '  'u 

15^>3.    A  better  translation  w;i  * 

ton  in  his  AutLcniic  P 
new  vejTiioti,  with  short  i 
fee  hxjQl^  of  MtiCCfib«C:i  , 

1832).     The  Commtfutary    ol   Grimtn 
f/andbuch)  gives  ample  notices  of  the  o; 
earlier  commentators,  and  supeiseda  tht 
of  usins  any  other. 

Ka^aitay  5*.  tls   MaKtcu 

rhetoricil  uamitiveof  tlu 

of  tl\e  •*  Mncmlmcnn  feroii/,"  iolluwing  m  tw^ 

the  «imc  outline  a*  *2  Mace.     Th**  **^v»od  »*|i» 

the  hook,    0»   th^  Snprenic  S 

<  ir^pl  ahroKpdTopot  Kcrynrfxot 

u&e  which  in  made  of  the  lu^tA -.  . .       x  ^  -  .,  .  ,,      -. 

the  iu  trod  notion  discuses  the  huture  of  mA«A  nl 

the  character  of  its  supremacy,  whic>t  he  thfit  HT^ 

tintes   by   examples    taken   Inom    Jc^r^^^ 

(§1-^,   Hudson V     Then   tuniiu^    to  hi> 

pi'oof  of  till    f  ' 

a  ^hort  sun 

pei-wcntlou  u    _.  ..  , -,  :   

of  the  t«ok  descrihwi  at  length  llie 
( §  iV7),  of  the  seven  biietluTen  (8-14 
mother  (1,V19)»   ejiforciug    tlic   h 
would  tcadj  by  the  wottlji  of  the  n 
retlectiouA  which  fiprinjij  Irom   tlnfin.      i 
tion  (20)  is  evidently  hy  nnnUier  hatuL 

2.  The  book  wru*  a>crilH*il   in  early  titi 
sephus,    Euf«biiii^  ( ^.  E*  iii.  IQ,  rrrtfyirrot  ^  «di 

en^iry — irtpl   abroKparopos      kayi<r 

MoftKoBaiKhv  fr^7ps\|'a*'\  tind  Ji 

him  liA?  tVr.  iU.  LH,  **  Altti*  <r 

in-ica'ibitiir  wtpl  avroKpd.ropv': 

pins  httbetnr,  in  quo  et  Mac 

martyria ,"  comp.  Jerome,  adt\  i'nL  w,),  *1«  V 

fnp,  Philostorg.  H,  E.  1,  th   pt4rrmy^  ti* 

{nth  'Iwtrffrov  yiypa^&ai  iroi  l 

so  that  at  that  ti'ine  tlie  }\\^''  ^ 

and    Suidas   {s,  v.   *larinjirut 

without  Tf»eT\e ;  and  it  Is  foi 

many  MSS.  of  the  g:i'eat  Jewv-n 

other  baud,  Gregory  of  Ka£i;inz,iUK    i 

(Omf.  S.V,  '22)  aa  though  he  was  un 

the  author,  and  in  the  V         ' 

it  is  tv-llixi  simply  **  th* 

internal  evidence  againsi  i...  

is  fto  ip-eat  as  to  outwei£;h  the  ttatini 

from  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  1 

wei-e  deiived ;  and  tliere  can  be  lio  ; 

that  the  book  was  a5«icnt<d  to  J(<!=^ 

oofiJQCture,  which  \h*i  s*; '        ' 

to  be  utiroundeij.     It 

was  pi-e*ervetl  tluit  tlie^  :- 

f*I«tt4niirof  J,  iu  which  cafv  tbe  contiisioa  wnaU  lb< 

more  <?jisy, 

:i.  If  we  may  asnnme  t)uat  the  antiionhip 
atti  ibuted  to  Jriwphtis  only  by  error,  no  i 
remains  to  Wx  the  dat<*  '>(  the   biHik.     It  i* 
cci-tain  that  it  woi  wntteu  befont  the  diHtf  itrtiai 
Jenueilem,  and  pitvbnbJy  at\er  2  Maoe.    Th» 


»  This  Ulle  oocuri  only  In  ib«*<?i^opni  of  the/ 
dtMadAMJ  (p  4.17.  ril,  MlBtic),  AU)«nA>luft  onilu  the 
MoobbIima  Ui  flit  detailed  \\s,U  Tbc  utxtAt  pre^^nl  stands 
lf«mra^iUM  0«#A,ia  fl'.  tlraA«M44>a.     DiU  Oedner  (Jfitr 


Qw:k,  iL  Kat%.  144  ftole)  coiijMturcs  «vil!i  fR«i  P^*\ 
bftbiUtj  that  t^e  trac  n>«dluc  ia  Utucm.  fMU.  n^  Rm^J 
KeX  ami  A'  can  fhMiBebUjf  be  iearoely  dtstlti^Ail^f 
cumtve  MiS. 
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rKt*r  of  the  cr»Tn|>ii>ition  \n\*h  the  reader  tosuppoM 
d^t  it  w:t^  Hot  a  iiiciv  rliHuniral  exerciiM!,  but  an 
wm«»t  I'.'iiHt  t*>  nniinati!  the  Jewish  nat<on  to  thro 
,Tal  |»-r.l'.  Ill  whii  h  aise  it  niii^ht  be  lefeired  not 
inn-i^undly,  t««  the  trir.ibleil  times  which  iininc»li- 
at«-ly  p.  .xc  1^1  the  war  with  Vespasian  (cir.  a.d.  67). 
4.  .\>  a  hi:«toric:iI  ducument  the  narrative  is  of 
DA  valuii  Itx  interest  centres  in  the  fact  tliat  it  is 
a  unique  example  of  the  ditiactic  use  which  the 
Jews  made  of  their  histoiT.  Kwald  {Ocsch.  iv. 
S.Vii  ri-^htly  comptuies  it  with  the  sermon  of  later 
tini^,  in  whit-h  a  >oriptuml  theme  becomes  the 
w:hJ9:t  of  an  elaborate  And  practiuU  comment. 
Til-  >tTle  is  very  onmte  and  laboured ;  bu*  it  is 
eiit-r*i*t  anil  vij;orou&,  ami  truly  Greek.  The  ricli- 
iH-iM  and  bi'kin^w  of  the  vocabulary  is  suri)rising. 
M:inr  wnnb,  coined  in  an  antique  mould,  seem  to 
be  |»r<::iliar  to  the  book,  as  avToZ4<nroroSt  40^6- 
▼AifKTtff ,  iwrafi^t0p^  KOfffAOwXriB'tis,  KocyLO^opuVf 
umKaKat^vx*^^*  Mrp^Xaala^  ToBoKparuffdox,  &c. ; 
oth-n*  bvlong  to  later  ty[»e»,  as  alrt^ovaiArns^  Vx**" 
potftfcM  ;  ottietii  are  mxhX  in  meaniiii^s  which  aie 
toutiil  in  late  wiitei-s,  as  in|5aA(ovx«tv,  ayKTrtloj 
Ai^^T^.ua :  ami  the  numbt>r  of  prf'{>i^itional  com- 
n«  iiid.->  »  very  larpi — dyawoa^tpaylCfiy*  ^^ev/ic- 
riV«(>'«  irncapvoXoyttffOaif  iwipfwyo\oyt7a$cUy 
vpotf'mKararctKcir. 

.'i.  I'he  philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essen- 
tial! y  stoical ;  but  the  stoiiism  is  that  of  a  stem 
li*^.ii:»t.  The  dict;ites  of  reason  are  supjiorte*!  by 
tiK*  ^en1•^mblaIu«  of  noble  tnuiitions,  and  by  the 
bi-p*  of  a  ;:lurioiis  future.  The  pj-ospe»;t  of  the  life 
to  o  .n»e  i*  dear  and  wide.  The  taithful  are  seen 
t**  ii34e  to  eiHlIe.ss  bliiM ;  the  wicked  todirscend  toend- 
]«»>  Un-ment,  vai-yinj;  in  intensity.  But  while  the 
w  J  iter  .'buW9s  in  thi^  respect,  the  effects  of  tlie  full 
niiturr  oftheAle\audrineM.>huol,and  in  {nrt advances 
bry. .ul  his  prcilecesfiors,  he otlere  no  tnioe  of  tliat 
d^p  >pintnal  m>i<.;ht  whidi  was  quickened  by  Chris- 
tiai..ty.  The  Jww  utamLs  alone,  isolatttl  by  charac- 
ter .ii:.l  I'V  Ll.-5.-ni;:  ciinip.  <ifioier,  /VjiVo.&c,  ii.  173 
IT. :  I »;iehM.'.  ./"*/.  Alrx.  iUluj,  Phii^:.  ii.  lyotT.). 

»>.  Ttie  o;;-in.al  tiiei»k  is  the  only  ancient  text  in 
w!i:<:h  th^  l"-tk  h^is  been  publi.shi'd,  but  a  Syriac 
Temii.n  i>  ^lid  to  Imj  pitWTVed  in  MS.  at  Mihm 
j«i- 'iiM, /."lif".  $7:.  In  reo'nt  times  tJie  work  has 
ttir  i.y  r'Vi'ive-l  mi  much  attention  ;L«i  it  d«-»ervt»s.  The 
tir«t  -.i!i  i  '^lily  ci>mpietecommentiiry  i>  that  of  Grimm 
:/>.;.  II  inihif.'.'i  ,  which  errs  only  by  extreme 
•W--r;*ii:.«^.  An  Knu'li^htnuislation  haslwen  pub- 
lv»-l  I.y  i»r.  Cotton  •  The  lire  Itoaks  of  Mticciil'ec.% 
Oit.  '•*  '.J  '.  The  text  is  jjiven  in  tiie  Inst  fonn  by 
lfc**-r  .n  \u*  rtlition  of  J^u^cphus  il.ips.  18r>.V*>). 

7.  T.n-»i:ih  it  is  certiiin  that  our  present  l^»ok  is 
Ih't  w;i;--ii  oil   writers  dts«Tilie.l,  >ixtus  Senensis 
/!:■:'.  .">'  irt  ■.* ;.  p.  :i7,  e^l.  157.'> )  i^ives  a  very  interest- 
it:  ."':■■  .'it  .-t  ariother  t'ouith  book  of  Maccalie^'s, 
«l  I   .  Ti  ■  Mw  in  a  liln-ary  at  Lyons,  which  was  at\or- 

•  i.^  r...::,T.  Ir  w.'k^  in  (Jnvk,  and  cvLtiined  tlie 
*i:  •-.  y  ..t  .L.hii  llvrc.-'r'ii.  rontinuini;  the  naiTsitivc 
ii.-it.;  ..  ■.-.  ,incii>**;ot*lhi'iirst  Uv»k.  Sixtusijuuti»s 
t..   •  -T  H-..;-:    Kol  fitri  TO  axoKTaydijyou  rhv 

•r-'  rxra".  j.  .t    tli  s   is   tli«;  oi.ly  li^i^nient  whicli 

■■T.i  ■ ..:  .t.    'J'jji-  iji>ti>iy,  li.*  siy...  wa«.  nearly  tiie 

•  '  I-  I  il  M  Jti-i.  Ant.  xiii.,  thouji  the  style 
%.  •■y-l.  ".  .■-"t  Jjom  hi>,  aU»un<lin\j:  in  Hehn*w 

■••».     I .;.    t"«T:miiny  i*  m)  c\.ict   :uid   explicit, 
:    •  m-  ■\\     ..■  ii..  i>;iN4)n  ii«r  'pu.  tioiiin-^  its  ;i«i:u- 

■wr.   ijl     .f  .:     l.-i*    icr    S'iplNiMH;:     iWilh    Calllli't^ 

'-..i  ".It  I-  -.iw  linly  th.'  Ni-t.illivl  titth  U...k, 
•Sflf.  t*  »•  jiu'nl  pittr4-iv«tl  ij  ArJibir. 
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V.  TiiK  Fifth  lkx)K  of  MAocAnK^is  jiistmeD> 
tioned  may  c;ill  for  a  very  brief  notice.  It  i; 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and  London  Toly- 
glotts ;  and  contains  a  hiAtory  of  the  Jews  from  th 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the  birth  of  our  Lor; 
The  writer  maiJe  use  of  the  fii-st  two  bociS  of  Mac 
cabves  and  of  Josephtis,  and  has  no  chiim  to  be  con 
sidere<l  :ui  independent  authurity.  His  own  know* 
l&ige  was  very  imperfect,  and  he  perverts  the  titat»> 
meuts  which  he  derives  fwm  others.  He  must  have 
lived  afler  the  fidl  of  Jcnuvilem,  and  probably  out 
of  I'alestine,  though  tlie  ti-ansLition  Invars  very  clear 
tmcei  of  Hebrew  idioms,  so  tbit  it  has  been  supposiMl 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or 
at  least  tliat  the  Greek  was  strongly  luoditied  by 
Hebrew  influence.  The  book  has  been  published  in 
English  by  Dr.  Cotton  {Five  bwtks.^c).  [li.  K.  W.] 

MACEDO'NIA  (MoiceJoWo),  the  lirst  jiail  of 
Euro})e  which  received  the  (iosj>el  directly  fi-om 
St.  Paul,  and  an  im})ortint  scene  of  his  subsetjueiit 
missionary  labours  and  the  hibours  of  his  com- 
{xmions.  So  closely  is  this  ri^ioii  a.ssociateil  with 
apostolic  journeys,  sufferings,  and  epistles,  tliat  it 
has  truly  been  called  by  one  of  our  English  tra- 
velleis  a  kind  of  Holy  l^and  (Clarke's  TnircUy  ch. 
xi.).  Fur  details  see  Nkapulis,  Philippi,  Amphi- 
POMS,  Apollonia,  Tiii:ssalonica,  and  Beri-ia. 
We  coutine  ourselves  here  to  explaining  tlie  geo- 
gi-aphical  and  })olitical  im}K)rt  of  the  term  "  Mace- 
donia" AS  employed  in  the  N.  T.,  with  some  allu- 
sion to  its  earlier  u&e  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  one  or 
two  gcnei-al  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  journeys  through 
the  district,  .ind  the  churches  which  he  founded  there. 

In  a  rough  ami  popular  description  it  is  enough 
to  .say  that  Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inlnnd 
by  the  range  of  Hat^mus  or  the  IValkan  noiih wards, 
and  tlie  cliain  of  Pindns  wejtwanls,  beyond  which 
the  streams  flow  respectively  to  the  I>:inul>e  and 
the  Adriatic  ;  that  it  is  sepirateil  fi-om  Thcssaly  on 
the  ."^outh  by  the  Cambunian  hills,  running  ejisterly 
from  Pindus  to  Olympus  ainl  the  Aepnin ;  and  tluit 
it  is  diviilo^l  on  the  cast  fnmi  Thiiitv  by  a  lc>a 
delinite  mounLiui-lH>undiuy  running  southwaids 
from  Haeuius.  Of  the  >p.nv  thu.-i  •?nrli*w>l,  two 
of  the  most  remaikabh'  physical  features  are  two 
gi-eat  plains,  one  wat.'re«l  by  the  .Axius,  whiv-l. 
comes  to  tbe  sea  at  the  Tliermaic  gult',  not  tar 
from  Thf-ss'ilonica ;  the  other  by  the  Strjmoii, 
'  which,  atler  piNsin^  near  Philippi,  flows  out  Mow 
I  Amphij>oli.s.  lietween  the  moutlis  of  thcM-  two 
j  rivei-s  a  remarkable  i>eninsula  projects,  <livi.lin;r 
,  itself  int4>  three  |x»ints,  on  the  fiiitlK'st  of  whicli 
!  Mount  Athos  rises  niiivly  into  the  rt-gion  of  jier- 
!  petual  snow.  Across  the  m-ck  of  this  jM?nin.si.la  St. 
'  Paul  travcllinl  moie  than  once  with  his  couipUiit»ns. 
I  This  general  .sketch  would  Milliciently  di-.NCiibc 
I  the  Macedonia  which  was  ruli.-«l  over  by  I'hilijt  and 
'  Alexander,  and  which  the  IJonuuis  conipieml  fiom 
Perseus.  At  tlr^t  the  c^>^.^ue^^i  country  ujis  di- 
■  vidcil  by  A«'miliu>  PumIus  into  tour  districts.  Mact- 
I  donia  Prima  was  on  the  c.jst  of  the  Stiynion,  and 
luid  Amphiptjlis  for  the  capital.  MacMoi.ia  ^ivun-l.t 
;  stret«  lusi  U'twtM'ii  the  Strynion  and  tl.e  .\xi.  >.  with 
Thes^J^lonica  tor  its  in»-tro|>olis.  Thi-  thiid  and 
'  tourth  di.stricts  lay  to  the  M>uth  and  tiie  wt.st. 
This  division  was 'only  tenii^i.rary.  The  whole  of 
i  Mace«loiii:i,  altMig  with  lhe.'::ily  ai.tl  a  huiii-  traci 
I  along  the  Ailriatic,  w;i.'.  nia«le  <ine  piwiihe  wwk 
i  ceutiali:*"!  mul-r  the  j:.ri>'iiction  •\i  a  prrK'^Ml^u., 
I  who  reside^!  at  Thc.v.iloiri-a.  We  luive  now  reai'htd 
I  th»' d-fuiition  wivi  il  .  oi  n  ^jxiu.l>  with  thr  iisigt- •'.' 
1  »he  l«nn     ir>    *>»e    N.   T.   •  Act*    xvi.    *.«,    I«.»,    !::, 
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iTili.  5,  nt.  21.  12,  2d,  IX.  I,  3,  Xivii,  2;  Ittjtn, 
lY.  26;  i  Ci»r  ivi.  5;  2  C4>r.  i.  16,  it.  13,  viu  5, 
viii.  I,  ix.  '2,  4,  d.  9;  Hjil.  iv.  15  ;  1  Thewi  i. 
7t  8|  ir.  10 ;  1  Tim»  L  :V),  Thiw  lioman  provinces, 
ill  verr  familiar  to  lu  in  the  wnitiDg:s  of  St.  Paul, 
dirided  th«  wnolu  spui.'«  l«tween  the  buin  of  the 
Daaube  tnd  Cape  MaUipoD.  The  border-town  of 
iLLrmcvu  WHS  LUtus  on  the  *  Adriatic.  The 
buuitdaiT-liiie  of  Acmaia  neailr  coincided^  except 
III  the  westeiti  poiliou,  wiUi  that  of  the  kiugdom 
u(  modera  (ireeiie,  and  ma  in  an  irregiiLu-  line 
from  the  Acrooerauuian  pramoiitort  to  tlie  bay  of 
Thermopyke  and  the  north  of  Euboea.  By  Bub- 
emetine  these  two  prrvvince*,  we  detine  Mncedonia. 

The  history  of  Mucedonin  in  the  pciiod  between 
tlie  Persian  Will's  mid  the  cousolidHtion  of  the  nomjin 
proviiices  in  tiio  Lerniit  in  touched  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  by  pinftjingw  in  the  Apocryphii. 
In  liljith.  tvi.  lOf  Hainan  uk  described  ns  n  Mnce- 
duuiau,  jind  in  xvi.  14  he  is  said  to  haire  cuntiived 
hi«  plot  for  the  purpose  of  tninsferring  the  kin^in 
of  the  Persiont  to  the  Mae^oniMLt.  This  «iif!i« 
eiently  betmy^  the  Lite  dnte  and  spurious  diameter 
of  these  itpoayphAl  chapttTs:  but  it  is  curious  thti» 
to  have  our  attention  turneil  to  the  early  *tnjg;gle 
of  Fer$]ii  and  Grirce.  Mivcetionia  playeil  u  gi'eaf. 
pMrt  in  thu  struggle,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
AluttfueriiS  is  Xerxes.  The  hiistoiy  of  the  Maccaboe« 
open*  with  rivid  allusions  to  Alexander  the  son  of 
Philip,  the  Mm'edooian  king  (*A\#(av5paj  A  rov 
^iki'Bitov  i  jSouTiAfLrv  6  MttXfSwci,  who  carae  out 
of  the  limd  of  Chettiim  and  «mote  I>ariu«  king  of 
the  Penians  nnd  Meies  (1  Mace*  i.  l)i  and  who 
i^eigne^i  fi«t  among  the  Grectans  (ib.  vi.  2).  A 
httie  Inter  we  iiave  the  Roman  conquest  of  Perseus 
**  king  of  the  Citims  "  n'coiiied  *,  ib.  viii.  5),  Suhse- 
qvieutly  in  ihe^^c  Jewish  aJiUidis  we  tind  the  term 
**  Macedonians*'  um^J  tor  the  soldteiis  of  the  Seleucid 
sancessors  of  Alexander  (2  Macc*  viii.  20).  tit 
what  l»  uwllwi  the  Fifth  Hook  of  MoDcsibees  this 
utage  of  the  wmd  is  very  frequent,  and  i«  applied 
not  only  to  the  Seleuj^d  piiucti^  at  Antioch,  bnt  to 
tlie  PtoIemiejJ  at  Alexaxidri;!  (^ce  Cotton's  Fwi' 
Bookn  tif  M*i€cabteii„  Oifoid,  18S'2).  it  i«  evident 
that  the  wonh  "Macedonia"  and  *^  Maisedotiian " 
were  fearfully  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind ;  and  this 
^jve»  a  new  faigniitcance  to  the  vision  by  which  St. 
Paul  WAS  invited  at  Troas  to  the  country  of  Philip 
and  Alejuiuder. 

Notlning  can  ejcoeed  the  interest  and  impixssive- 
neste  of  tiie  occa*ior  lActis  xvi,  9)  when  a  new  and 
religious  nie4vuti)g  waa  given  to  ilic  weil-kuowu 
&^^p  Mcuc<9(vi'  of"  r.i«mo6theiies  (PhiL  i.  p.  4'V),  and 
when  this  paii  of  I!^uru{M^  was  desijuiated  n*  the 
firet  to  be  ttwldcn  by  an  ApostJe.  Th«  nccount  of 
St.  Paul'*  first  jouniey  through  MflL-edonia  (Act* 
xvi.  10-irnii.  l.^i  is  marked  by  copious  dt-tfiil  and 
wdl'detineil  incidents.  At  the  close  of  thi«  journey 
he  retuiTieil  fjom  Corinth  to  SyiHa  by  sea.  On  the 
next  oc?crision  of  viaitin^  Kui^pe,  though  he  butli 
went  lUid  returned  through  Macedonia  (A*  l^i  xx. 
l-O).  tlie  narrative  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  the 
route  is  left  tii>oertAin»  except  a*  regards  Phiiippi. 
Many  y«a~a  clapse<l  before  St.  Paul  %  isiteii  this  pro- 
TJuoe  ^gniii  but  from  1  Tim.  i.  3  it  Ls  evident 
llmt  he  did  aoecimplish  the  wish  etpretised  during 
iiift  first  imprison  merit  (Pliil.  ii.  24). 

The  chariicter  of  the  5ta*)e«iouifln  Christians  is  set 
before  ua  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favounible  light. 
The  candour  ot*  the  B*:>reau«  ii  highly  commitnded 
(Acts  xvii.  11);  tna  Tbcsealomans  were  evidently 
tljtxtt  of  bt.  Paul's  pacoliv  aJTectioa  ^1  Thais*  Ii. 
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a.  U-'iLO.  ill  10)  {  nod  the  Philipptuia,  boM* 
their  gfsieraJ  freedom  from  blames  air  tie>t«i  m 
remarkable  for  their  libcrsdity  and  eelf^enial  (Pk4. 
iv.  10,  14-19  ;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  d.  9).  It  b  wm» 
noticing,  as  a  fivct  almost  t/ptcad  vf  the  i:iiAt^ 
which  Christianity  hn'>>  produced  in  tht  mmjaI  I 
of  Europe,  that  the  female  element  u  coospici 
in  the  recoixU  of  its  intioductioa  into  Ma 
The  Goiipel  was  iivtt  preached  there  to  a  «mall  ^ 
gregation  of  women  (Acts  xvt.  Li);  lh«  tint  i 
vert  was  a  woman  (ib.  ver*  14);  and,  ait  I 
Phiiippi,  women  were  pronuoeot  a«  aetiire  i 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil,  ir,  2»  3). 
It  should  be  obseiTcd  that,  in  j>t,  I 
Macedonia  was  well  intersecteJ  by 
eFp*<*iiillj  by  the  grwit  Via  EgnAtta, 
nectcd  PhUippi  and  The^saloniiii,  and 
toward*  Jllyricuni  (Kom.  xr.  19;,  Th«  i 
of  the  oountiy  have  been  well  explored 
scribed  by  many  travellers.  The  two  best  m4 
are  those  of  Cousiniry  (  Voyage  d/ins  ta  Mat 
Paris,  1831)  and  Leake  {Trat<h 
Greece,  Lowku,  1835),  [J.  $.  ] 


MACEDONIAN  (Mi«c«»i£t^)  ooctiin  ta  - 
only  in  Acts  jtatvii.  2.     In  the   other  (tiaes  (i 
m.  9,  xjjt.  29,  2  Cor,  iju  2,  4)  our  tmmbtort  i 
tier  it  **  of  Macedonia.*' 

MACHDANAI033pD:  Mf  Axa^oytti;  ^ 

Max:«3a*'a^:    MticKbttu^^l^  one   of  the  lioin-fii 
Htu  no[^  of  f^nd  who  joined  th^  foiiuoa  of  1 
when  living  in  retreat  nt  Ziklag  (1  Cbr.  liL  13)( 

MACHBENAH(K3apD:  U^j^im 
Vlaxo^^vdx    Mitchftenai,      Sheva,    the   CsthirJ 
MachlK'na«  is  named  in  the  genailogical  Ijatf 
as  th(3  odkpring  of  Maacbah,  the 
beu-  Hex  ron  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  49 ).    Other  ■ 
mentioned  in  the  pasaage  are  known  tn  be  I 
not  of  persons  but  of  to'wtif.     Tlie  moat  ^ 
iai'eif  Qce  from  this  i&,  that  Mar^hbeua  wa»  Ii 
or  enlntiixefl  by  the  family  of  Ma^^hah.    T<  I 
pf)^ttif»n  of  tlic  town,  however,      '     ' 
like  Mai^uannaii,  or  between  ud  1 

hmn,  like  Girka,  we  possess  : it  is 

iinined  by  Ru»{!bius  or  Jerome,  and  doQ  not  i 
to  have  been  met  with  by  aiiy  later  traveller.  [*j 

MA'CHI  ODDt  Mwtxl;  Alex.  M«x^-  ^«< 
the    tliiliri    of  Gcuel   the  Gadite,   who  went 
t^ideb  ajid  Jtishua  to  spy  out  the  kcid  of  I 

(Num.  lijj.  15), 

MACH'IB   (TDD:    Maxttpt    Machir), 
eldirst  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the  patmrrh  llaj 
i>y  m  Aramite  or  Syrian  eoucubine  fl  Ciir,  viu  1 
and  the  LKX,  of  Gen.  zlrt.  20).     His  childnii  I 
eommcmorated  as  having  been  careaacd*  by  J 
before  his  death  (Gen.  1.  23 >.     Ut«  wifva  i 
not  preMtred,  but  she  waa  a  Bcnjamit*,  tha  * 
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1  atkl  ShupiMm**  (1  Chr.  vii  l.")).  The 
rvD  whose  names  are  gireu  tire  his  loo 
ho  is  rqieatedlT  mentioned  (Nam.  xxri. 
1,  xxrri.  1 ;    1  Chr.  vii.  14,  Ac),  and  a 

Abiah,  who  married  a  chief  of  Judah 
cm  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  24).  The  conneiion 
imin  Toaj  perhapa  hare  led  to  the  selec- 
iboer  of  Mahanaim,  which  \ay  on  the 
between  Gad  and  Manaaseh,  as  the  I'esi- 
shbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8)  ;  and  that  with 
T  hare  also   influenced  Darid  to  go  so 

when  driven  ont  of  his  kingdom.  At 
i  the  oooqnea^  the  fiunilj  of  Machir  had 
ery  poweiful,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Q  the  eaet  of  Jordan  was  subdued  bj 
m.  xxxii.  39  ;  Deut.  iii.  15).  In  fact  to 
like  tendencies  it  is  probably  entirely  due 

tribe  was  divided,  and  ^t  only  the 
tmilifcs  erosaed  the  Jordan.  So  great  was 
vcr  that  the  name  of  Machir  occasionally 
i  that  of  Manawaeh,  not  only  for  the 
irritory,  hat  even  for  the  western  half  of 
>  also:  see  Judg.  v.  14,  wheie  Machir 
.  tlie  eoaineration  of  the  western  tribes — 
"  apparently  standing  for  the  eastern  Ma- 

Tcr.  17  ;  and  stall  more  unmi^takeably  in 
.  31,  compared  vrith  29. 
e  son  of  Axnmiel,  a  powerful  shevkh  of  one 
ms-Jordanic  tribes,  but  whether  of  Ma- 
the  tribe  of  his  namesake— or  of  Gad,  must 
oieertain  till  we  know  where  Ixwlebar,  to 
bee  he  beloogoi,  was  situated.  His  name 
ut  twice,  but  the  part  which  he  played  was 
eaas  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  for- 
reoler  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
ihrid  successively— in  each  case  when  they 
ditDculty.  Under  his  roof,  when  a  cripple 
idless,  afler  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  the 

h»  house,  the  unfortunate  Mephibosheth 

home,  frain  which  he  was  summoned  by 

0  the  bonoQTs  and  the  anxieties  of  a  resi- 

1  the  cnurt  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5). 
^rid  himself,  some  years  later,  was  driven 
s  throne  to  Mahanaim,  Machir  was  one  of 
se  great  diiefii  who  lavished  on  the  exiled 
d  his  soldiers  the  wealth  of  the  rich  pastoral 
of  vhkh  they  were  the  lords — "  wheat,  and 
aad  flour,  anid  parched  com,  and  beans,  and 

,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter, 
evp,  nxl  oows'-milk  cheese"  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
).  JoBephns  calls  him  the  chief  of  the  country 
ad  [Ant,  vii.  9,  §8).  [G.] 

kCHIBTTES,  THE  (^ODH:  6  Maxtpl; 
•  4  Max«ip{ :  Machirittui).     The  descendants 
actor  the  &ther  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 
LACHMAS  (MaxAM^f.    Mactmas),  1  Maoc. 

"»^    [MlCHVASH.l 

lACHNADEBAl  (*ni«p:  Maxa«vaj3oiJ ; 

^TWarewrenl  oonslderaUons  which  may  lead  us  to 
^«l«l*rw«  are  wranted  by  the  Biblical  narrative 
^^^tpRwoal  KTiae  to  the  name  of  Gilead,  such  as 
""^laMc  penod  frum  which  that  name  as  attaclicd 
■tLf*"*^**^  (Gen-  xxxL),  and  also  snch  paw 
•j^xxBLa.  ttd  DeaU  iU.  15.    (See  Ewald,  Gi 

^^^^  the  purchase  enrrent  amongst  the  rao* 
JJ^^IWirom  as  told  by  Wllaon  {hernds,  Ac.  I. 
ui V'^^nian  of  the  legend  of  tbM  atraUgrai  by 
%^fcl?****"  '****  olnaln«l  laiid  eiMMgh  for  h-sr 
^l/^  '  IknMm  takf^X  «Kily  a*  miub  gruund  as 
*^  ailji  a  a»w's  bide ;  bet  after  tlie  agroe- 
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of  Boni  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  E*m's 
command  (Ezr.  z.  40).  The  mai^nal  reading  of 
A.  V.  is  Mabnadebaif  which  is  found  in  some  copies. 
In  the  corresponding  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34  the  pUce 
of  this  name  is  occupied  by  **  of  the  sons  of  Orora," 
which  may  be  partly  traced  in  the  original. 

MACHTELAH  (always  with  the  article— 
rpBS&n :  rh  9iv\ovy,  also  rh  9nrKovw  mniXaio^ ; 
dupiex,  also  speiunca  ditplex\  the  spot  containini; 
the  timbered  Held,  in  the  end  of  which  was  Uid 
cave  which  Abiaham  purchased*  from  the  Bene- 
Heth,  and  which  became  the  burial  place  of  Sarah^ 
Abraham  himself,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Letih,  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  resided  at  Bethel,  Hebron  and  Genu*, 
but  the  field  which  contained  his  tomb  was  the 
only  spot  which  positively  belonged  to  him  in  the 
Land  of  Promise.  That  the  name  applied  to  the 
general  locality,  and  not  to  either  the  Held  or  the 
cavem,^  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  "the  field 
of  Ephron  which  was  in  Macpelah  ...  the  Held 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,"  although  for 
convenience  of  expression  both  Held  and  cave  are 
occasionally  called  by  the  name.  Its  position  is — 
with  one  exception  uniformly — specified  as  "  facing 
(\3B-^y)   Mamre"  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9, 

xlix.  30,  1.  13).  What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
name — not  met  with  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis 
— ^may  be,  appears  quite  uncertain.  The  older 
interpreters,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targums  of  On- 
kelos  and  Pseudo-jonathan,  Peschito,  Veueto-Greek, 
&c.,  explain  it  as  meaning  "double" — ^the  double 
cave  or  the  double  Held — but  the  modem  lexico- 
graphers interpret  it,  either  by  comparison  with  the 
Ethiopic,  as  Gesenius  {Thes.  7046),  an  allotted  or 
separated  place;  or  again — as  FUrst  {Handwb. 
733  a)  —the  undulating  spot.  The  one  is  prabably 
as  near  the  real  meaning  as  the  other. 

Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the  Bible  con- 
tains no  mention  either  of  the  name  Macpelah  or 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriaixhs.  Unless  this 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  to  which  Absalom 
had  vowed  or  pretended  to  have  vowed  a  pilgri- 
mage, when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
XV.  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  discovered  ;a 
the  records  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor 
yet  in  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many 
of  whose  battles  were  fought  in  and  around 
it.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  absence 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  of  that  veneration 
for  holy  places  which  is  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  modem  Oriental.  But  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose  ge- 
nuineness we  can  feel  more  a^isured  than  MacpeisJi. 
The  traditional  spot  has  eveiything  in  its  favour  as 
far  as  position  goes ;  while  the  wall  which  encloses 
the  Haramj  or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepa 

ment  was  concluded  he  cat  the  hide  into  thongs,  and  but 
roonded  the  whole  of  the  space  now  forming  Uie  Haram. 
The  story  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  repetition  of  the 
older  Semitic  tale,  but  for  iu  complete  departure  fh>u 
the  simple  and  open  character  of  Abraham,  ■«  «ci  forth  la 
the  Biblical  narrative.  A  similar  sturj  in  tuld  of  ottaei 
ptices.  but,  like  Byraa,  their  names  conuin  aomcthln;! 
suggcfttive  of  the  hide.  The  writer  has  iiut  Ijeen  able  tc 
trace  any  connexion  of  this  kind  in  any  of  tho  names  uf 
Macpolah  or  Hebron. 

b  the  liXX.  invariably  attach  the  name  to  tbr  caw 
•ce  axiii.  19.  iv  rw  (rmiAaty  rov  iypov  rep  SiaAtp*  ThU 
iji  followod  hr  Jcr«;OM 
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enrer  i\«ii\s«lvft  ai«  t^iponua,  And  piobiblr  u 
truth,  itill  to  lie— and  which  is  the  ouly  p«i i  at 
prescTit  acic'««sihle  ta  ChiiKtian*— i.s  a  monument 
ct'Hninly  «qijnl,  and  pi-obnbly  auju-'nor  in  ntj*?  to 
unyUiin'i  ivnininbig;  in  Halestine.  It  is  n  i\{iSKih-an- 
fultubuildiftij  of  about  ?00  ieet  in  ktijitb  by  I  lain 
width,  it*  dark  g;\ej  walU  miug50  or  60  in  hi*  i^ht, 
without  windowr  or  opening  of  nny  desGriptitm, 
cM'Tpi  two  shj»hI]  ^Mitnuices  at  the  i^,K.  nnd  S*W. 
cmtHffs*  Jl  htniKU  nearly  on  tbv  crvst  oi' the  hill 
wbirh  (bnn»  ihf  p^ntcrn  side  of  the  vulley  oil  the 
»lu(ies  imd  buttoni  of  which  the  town  is  shewti*  and 
it  i>  reroarkiible  how  this  venemble  sitructiuef  cjuit^ 
aHWtin^  in  it^  hoary  grey  colour  and  tlu*  ai\ihnic 
tonn»  of  it»  masonry,  ihua  rising  aliovi'  the  meuicr 
hijddlii2[8  whirh  it  HiiK  so  nflcn  bcht'1>l  in  niins. 
tiipiihi*^,  fiuii  ijo  to  sjioak  utxf  utuatcs,  tii«  ;;f  uem!  mo- 
notony of  the  town  of  Hebron.  Thr  aiii'n'nt  Jewish 
iniditian  «  n£uiilM?«  its  ci  wrtion  to  l>nvid  (Jic/nts  hch 
Aiiuth  in  llotUu!{er.  Cipf^i  flfhr.  30),  thus  luakiug 
it  eocvul  with  tlie  f(^\  in  the  valley  below ;  but, 
wh.it«Vi'r  the  woj  th  of  this  traiJition,  it  mny  well 
Ih)  of  the  vk\^  of  S<doinon,^  for  the  tnosoiuy  is  even 
tiioii?  anti(|iie  in  it*  chaiact^r  tli:«i  tliat  of  ths 
luwcr  portion  of  the  scuth  und  *outh-w«iteni  walU 
of  the  Flinun  nt  J«nisalcm»  and  which  many 
critics  ojcribe  tu  Solomon,  while  even  the  sevciusit 


It   to  be  of  U>*f  «'te  of  Hn- 
tiiu>t  always  rem^n  a  i«y>ieiy,  but  li*^;*  u%  \ 
consideratiouft  whii^h  may  weijh  in  fuvour  t>f  Ui! 
it  very  cnily,     I.  That  oft <*ri  a-  *'     '  ' ' 

may  hnre  been  deAtrorc«ii,  thi«, 
always  he  spai-ed,     !i.   It  cnrir 
{jpouiid*  be   later  thin   Heirtd'a  tiiiv 
other  hand  it  is  omitted  from  the  c  : 
by  .loscphus   of  the   places    whi<-Ji    lie   ikW, 
{idomed.    Had  Herod  me'ctf-^l  tlw  enc*Ui9<urr  round  tk» 
tombs  of  the  lathe|-«  of  the  aitJon»  it  -^  '  • 
et^svable  thnt  Joce phua  would  hjtve  < 
it,  <^«p*>cially  whfMii  he  mentions  stppn 
-srruitture  now  existing,     Hiiwoitii 
niv  **  the  monumenti  ijiin\^tla)  ot 
lii^  sons  are  still  to  be  &etni  in  the  Iomii,  ^i 
stoiie  and  admirrdtjy  wmu^ht  *'  (trtu'v  KoX^tf 

Of  the  contents  of  this  rurlrwure  we  b 
the  most  tnenf^-e  and  c»nfu»<rd  ncrnn&t».  '! 
ii  one  of  the  mo*t  saavd  of  tJ^e  Moslem  ici: 
rutid  since  the  occupation  of  T*ali*4tiue  bv 
has  bet'n  entiv'-  '  '  ^  ■  "  * 
-u  to  JeWK,  . 

to  Itxik  in  tti  '     ,  _\   _.   .._  j__. : 

is  occiipoxl  by  a  biiiidTn^  which  u  now  n 
nnd  wa*  piuhjibly  origmaily  a  chiirt-h,  ^ 


«  Ae&«^n0  to  hap-nuxhl  (Asher'*  Itei^.  437).  *'  the 
•tones  h«d  fumiCTtj  Itelungcol  to  the  Temple,"  111  tier 
( Btith/mbt,  raliUL  340)  Riic*  u*  \at  »«  lo  euggest  J<*»pph  I 

4  'n»vprcuUiiritlr9iir  llw  nniMiiir>' M^'  ilirfwr:— (1)  Ssume 
If  thf  thii.i.  .in.  \tty  liirge;  I*r,  Wllnun  nienljons  one 
1»  '1  I,  4  hi.  devp.    IV  Ur«i-*l  (n  tlie  Hnraai 

^v*ili  i#344ru     r»ul  fpl  (1)  lij*'  »urf*»-ln 

tpli  o.iMi  (in  .  rv«u»in-  U  %'rry  (Uncljr  ttorltid,  more  hi  ilian 


Jm  llnuiit  of  lilt  •tuot'fl  Ml  ihi'  wmtli  4ni1  finnl.'>*vi«r»r  |>«irUaQ  '  polou     flic  wnlrr  le  twi  ««  w^  Uial  ir 


of  tbe  enfl<i*nre  at  Jem«a1em;  rti' 
edges  (atmuitUy  caUcd  ihe  -b-vr! 
rewmblHinoe  lit  ntl  lo  more  T'^ 

anulo,  (4)  TUh  xiallts  di\  i 
n-tdc,  atid  &  ft.  npnrtt  rvh 
A0ciie4it  UiilIL  U  b  viry  h 
arv;r>  pffui^igmphf  wen  l^iltrm    i|  th. 
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urti..  i'.y\*f  wtU.u^  is  known.  The  wpuichi^e^i  of 
}>  .iiu:ii  JLir]  Sirfth,  Istanc  aiiil  Kebekah,  Jaix>h  miii 
l.---\.  z.'v  >hnwu  on  the  i\vi>v  of  the  mosque,  covL-metl 
.  t.-r  u&'M.  M«<h:iDin}<niaii  aiyle  with  rich  uiii^^ts  ; 
•*■ :  tl  r  Tvsil  S4f|nilchres  are,  ji<  they  wej-e  in  ^he 
..-.:  *>l  l*ith  centuries,  in  a  cnve  helow  the  rifrf.r 
l^^j.  <4' TuJtrla:  JicAus  ha'Abothi  Monro).  [ii 
u»  UKT  :vrsi?mble  the  turnb  ot*  Aaron  on  Mount 
\U:.  'St  v.^.  i.  p.  824,  8Jo.]  The  care,  nccordin^ 
t<  tK  «ii-iif*>t  an<l  the  Uite^t  te«t4niQ!i y,  opens  to  the 

•  ^k.    Thii  wa<  the  ivport  ot'  Muni-o'ii  tervatit  iJi 

•  i.^i:  Shi  Arcult*  particularly  moations  the  Tact 
Uai  Ha  bo(ii«  Uy  with  tlieir  heads  t4>  the  noith,  an 
la«r  vodi  do  if  depiwited  from  the  south.  A  belief 
ttmt  t«  prevail  in  the  town  that  the  care  cominu- 
KttB  with  aome  one  of  the  moilerD  sepulchrts.!  &i 
•««iilB9Ue  distance,  outside  of  Hebron  (Loew«, 
mZeitmjdaJudaUh.  June  1,  1839). 

Tht  accDonti  of  the  sacred  enclosure  at  lU-binn 
via  ke  band  collected  by  Kitter  {Erdkumk,  Pa- 
tkUm,  Su9»  4e^  bat  especially  23G-250) ;  Wibifm 
rl^kilR^  I.  363-367)  ;  Kobiiwon  (liib.  H^s.  il 
7S4V).  Hw  diicf  authorities  are  Arculf  (a. P. 
9lh  B^pmin  of  Tudela  (a.D.  dr.  1170);  the 
mkituMJickm  hifAbotA  {in  Hottinger,  Cippi 
Wk^i  Mi  slso  in  Wilson,  i.  365):  Ali  Bey  (  Tm- 
iMA  1807,  iL  *J32, 233) ;  Giovanni  Finati  (Z  j/f 
^  JhIbb,  tt.  236) ;  Monro  {Summer  Rtrnbh 
HlMlhLMS);  Loewc,  in  ZcUung  de»  Jvdejilh. 

S^|k  STS,  388.  In  a  note  by  Abhcr  to  hi:^  edi- 
m  Biijiiniii  of  Tudela  (ii.  92),  meutiou  is 
r«fHi  Anbic  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Roynk 
<  fWs,  ftfft*fin*«'*g  an  a<x-ount  of  the  oouditioii  ciE 
ife  Bwque  under  sScdndin.  This  MS.  has  nut  yet 
kn  pil».-i'*hed.  The  travels  of  Ibrahim  el-Khi}nii 
=  '.'-V*,  7»- — a  small  )>ortioQ  of  which  from  the 
V'-^.'s^  tbv  Iniiail  Libniry  at  (iotha,  has  been  pub- 
v.-i  ij  T-ch,  with  Translation,  &c.  (Leipzig^ 
'»  c-w  l-.Vf .,  are  said  to  contain  a  minute  de>cnp- 
'*■!.  ■ !'  \ne  Mi»!«que  (Tuch,  p.  2j. 

A  i-ir  wi  ni»  :ilN)ut  tlie  esteiior,  :t  sketch  of  the 
■^-isf  ,;-v,  3n  1  ;i  v:«rw  uf  the  t«»>vn,  showing  the  eiH 
--..-    nr:J-.fcZ    pioniinentlv  in    tiie  tbi-egjoumi, 

•  ..  r^  : :  .u.l  \u  iloitltrtt's  W'llks,  &c.,  2IG-211i,     A 
V  •■  ri..fu*  of  the  ext^'iior,  from  the  Esict '?)  i^i  c^ivtu 

*  >■-.  r,.;  r.f    PiiUiinte  os  it  u,  by  liev.  «i.  W, 
■  jjHr.      .\    ^-.otmd-pbn  exhibiting  considerable 
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Magotj,  Javjui,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  which  are  con- 
joined in  CiK'w.  X.  2  with  MjuUii,  are  elsewhei-e  iv 
Scriptui-e  always  <'thnic  imil  not  personal  app»llativ« 
(liz.  xxvii.  V\  xxxvlii.  Ii,  xAxix.  tJ ;  Dan.  viii.  21  ; 
Joel  iii.  6  ;  Fs.  cax.  5;  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  &c.),  k>  it  if 
probable  that  tliey  stand  ibr  nations  rather  than 
persons  here,  in  tiiat  case  no  one  would  jojpinl 
Mailii  £S  a  person ;  and  we  must  ri'uiember  that  it 
is  the  exact  word  use<l  elsewhere  thronphout  Scrip- 
ture for  the  well-knoi*ni  nation  of  the  Medes.  l'n»- 
t>ably  thei-efore  all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert 
in  Gen.  x.  2  is,  that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the 
Gomeritcs,  Gi-ecks,  Tibnreni,  Mosohi,  &c.,  descende.! 
from  Jnphet.  Malem  science  hjis  found  th7.t,  both 
hi  physical  type  and  in  language,  the  Melts  belong 
to  that  family  of  tlie  human  race  which  embi-aces  the 
Cymry  and  the  Gr°co- Romans.  (See  Prichard's  Phys 
Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv.  0-50 ;  C'h.  x.  §2-4 ;  wid 
comp.  the  article  on  the  MEDta.)  [G.  R.] 

]IIADrABUX  CHAioSa^f^y;  Alex.  'Ii^croS 
*H/ui5aj3ovv).  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  ac-coiiling  to 
I  Ks«l.  v.  58,  weiv  among  the  Levites  who  sujier- 
inteuiicd  tlio  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Zoro- 
babel.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel 
oarrative  of  Ezr.  iii.  9,  and  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Vulgate ;  nor  is  it  eaisy  to  conjirture  the  origin  of 
the  intei-pobitiou.  Our  translators  followed  the 
readin[;  of  the  A  Mine  edition. 

MA'DIAN  (MaJidfi :  Madum,  but  Cod.  Amiat. 
of  N.  T.  Miuliam),  Jud.  ii.  26;  Acts  vii.  29. 
[Midi  AM.] 

MADMAN'NAH^njOnp:  Maxopef^;  Alex 
Bc8c/3iTi/a:*  Medcnujinj),  one  of  the  towns  in  th( 
south  district  of  Ju«Lih  (Josh.  xv.  31).  It  is  nameil 
with  llomiah,  Ziklag,  and  other  remote  plai*es,  »n«i 
therefore  ciuinot  be  identicnd  with  the  Madmknaii 
of  Is'iiah.  To  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (Onoimw/t'Ton, 
"  Meilemnna")  it  appears  to  have  been  well-known. 
It  was  called  in  tlieir  time  MeuoLs,  and  was  not  far 
from  Gaza.  The  fii-st  stage  southwaixl  from  <iaza 
is  now  el'Mitiyay  (Rob.  i.  602),  which,  in  default 
of  a  lM?tter,  is  suggestdl  by  Kiepeil  (in  his  Map, 
1850^  as  the  modern  representative  of  MeuoLs  and 
therefore  of  Madmannah. 

In  the  girueidogicil  lists  of  1  Chron.,  Madmaimah 


\.y  two  Madem  aichiteuts  who  JnU'ly  ,  is  dcriveil  from  Caleb-bon-Hezron  tlirough  his  con- 


•  ;•-  _:•:  -irJ  3i.»me  lejiairs  in  the  ILiram^  and  ^nvc-sii 
;  ■--!:.  L.    i.>r.  BiiicLiy  of  Jerusiilem,  is  fngmvetl 

«'•*■'-.. '^  Ptf.  J''t<t  'tnti  Pit'icut,  p.  364.    [G,] 
XAC  IkOX   ! MoKfwr  :  JAi-cr),  the  sunsjiiue 

^  I'r. -tUt  ;*.   r„-  I'lulvniee,  the  son  of  L)«»ryTm'n<^s 
:  j'z...  .ii.  .jW;  and  jiovenmr  of  Cyprus  uii'iei 

ri.-Lir  i*!.iIi.iiJetAr  -2  .Mace.  x.  12). 
MADAI    *10;  MoJot:  Jfw/tu),  which  <JttiiiT+ 
"  ■  ■::.  :.  2.  arcou^  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jajjhet. 
■-V  ■— .:  .'.nimonly  r'»i.':inlei  as  a  jiei-soual  a|»|Nl- 
*i  :  .  r.i.i  n.iir>t  ofnui'-Mitatois  trail  MaiLii  the  third 


cubine  Maadiali,  whose  son  Shaaph  is  i-ecoixled  as 
the  founder  of  the  town  (ii.  49). 

For  the  termination  compai-e  the  neighbouring 
place  SimsannsUi.  [G.] 

MAD'MKN  (]jyrO  :^  -ravtris:  silcns\  a  place 
in  MiKib,  threatcnc-*!  with  destruction  in  the  dfr- 
nunciationsof  Jeiemiah  (xlviii.  2),  but  not  elsewhert 
nameil,  and  of  which  ndthiiig  is  yet  known.      [G.] 

MADMEN'AH  (njDlO:^  Ma86/3>,va:  Mede^ 
/«c;n),    one   of  the    Bwijamite   villages   north   of 


J.ijli- 1,  .ind  the  pro-^enitor  of  the  Meiles.  '■  Jenis;dem,  *he  inhabitants  of  which  were  frights 
i  :  ."  :■  ritr«mely  doubtful  whtrther,  in  the  mind  j  ened  away  ov  tnc  approach  of  Sennacherib  along 
k"i:tw  ♦.-r  '»f  (Jvn.  x.,  the  term  M'tdni  was  re- 1  the  northeni  road  (Is.  x.  31).  Like  ot.h»n-s  of  tliu 
!»:>.  \-  ir»Ti-'--«jiting  a  person.  That  the  gene-  places  nientione<l  in  tliis  li^t,  Madmenah  is  not 
u-Uf  .K  lb-  •  hajiter  are  t"  s<jme  extent  etluiic  is!  elsewhere  mimed;  for  to  Madmannah  and  MaD' 
i»«vi,i7  aJinwti.l,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  ourjMKN  it  can  have  no  relation.  Gesenius  {Jcs'iia, 
kJLtra^ri  Vcr^imi   t'ver.  16  18^.     And  as  Gomer, !  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  m  the  sentence  is 

'  S-*  V,r  chaii(;e  of  m  into  C.  nua<«iul  in  the  Alex.    ^t^^Ht  navtnp  wavatrcu :  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
**  "kV  J  i^&allT  f'.fUciws  the  Hebrew  more  clowlyilisn     ,'.*,.,,„  .       ,     .    ^  n    .. 

*  r^^-y  LXX.  uxt  -.  oompan-  hI«  ^^mj^J.  i  ^^«  Vul^Uv-but  the  i^u^.  though  similar. ure  really dJ» 

a  V-..U.  ;«  verb  wbich  ..ivnipsnkii  it-jmC       '  t»r  tla. lunge- or  m  mio  Ooomp.  Madmak^^ab. 


•Othm*— *•  Miiilmf'imh  Hi<^/*  not,  as  in  A,  V^^  **  b 
remorml  "(«i.  aIj^o  MUhjirhs  fOitcifur  UwjcUkrtm), 

Miulinetinh  ii  not  iuipcis-siMy  allu<ie>(l  in  hy 
Ihiiuii  (i»v.  10)  in  hii  lifnum  intioii  of  McKib,  where 
tJie  wo^tl  reudtfini  in  A.  V.  '•  dunghill  "  is  jdentJcal 
with  thnt  iirim^.  The  oHpnal  U»xt  (or  Cethih),  ^f 
a  vaitnti:?!!  in  th«  p»v(^«*iti«ni  (^Dl  for  103),  ranis 
thb  **  wrji:'«ii»  nf  MjMln***!]*!!/'  If  this  i&  so,  the 
l«rer«]ic«  nmy  be  r«thf*r  1 1  the  HndmenAh  of  h*£u- 

nltti — ««»  of  the  lowuB  in  11  district  abounding 
iith  com  Miid  threfthing-fioors— or  more  appro- 
piiit«ly  ctjll  to  Mai>men,  the  Moubite  towa. 
Gftwiiu*  (Jemia,  780)  ji{)p«irs  to  have  oTOrlooked 
thii,  whirh  might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with 
liutre  i'»\oi\r  «  tiiiggeftion  which  seenii  to  have  been 
lii*fit  iiuttic  by  Jontph  Kimchi.  [p*Ji 

MAPNESB,  The  worda  n-ndered  by  *♦  mad/' 
*  "  mwlmnn,"  **  msvlneM,"  &c.,  in  the  A.  V.,  vnrj 
\  ooii^idenilily  In  the  Hebi^w  of  the  O.  T,     In  Lteut. 

»jsvHi.  28,  'M,  I  .Sam.  lii.  13,  14,  15,  Lc.  (jLavla, 

^c,  in  the  LXX,),  they  ai-e  derivatives  of  the  roi>t 

yiZ\  '*  to  be  itirr^  or  eicitcd ;"  in  J«r.  xxv,  16» 

1.  38,  li.  7,  E<xl.  i.  17,  &G.  («-ffyi4>a^»  l^XX),  from 

the  ixwt  ^?1»  "  to  flash  out,"  applied  (like  the  Greek 

pKtyfuf)  eitlier  to  light  or  souud  ;  in  Ib,  xliv«  25, 

fii>n»  730,  "to  make  vdd  or  foolish*'  {fimpal^tuft 

IXX.);  iu  Zfxh.  iH,  4,  fmin  iTOF\,  **  to  wander*' 

'liftf-TDufit,  LXX.),    In  the  X.  T.  they  art  gejiernlly 

ti!te*l  to  lender  /uaiKf<r0<u  or  fiaylct  (oa  in  John  i. 

2v> ;  Acts  ii7l.  24  ;  1  I'or,  xiv.  23) ;  but  in  2  Prt. 

ii.  16  ibf  word  h  irofMu^^tfKla,  and  to  Liike  ri.  11 

iittna.      These   pojaags  show   th^t   tn    Scrij^tun* 

*'tiiiulnec«**  is  recognised  as  a  derangement,  pro- 

ci>ediitg  either  from  w«akne<w  and  misdirection  of 

hitellect,  or  from  lUigovenmble  rioletice  of  ptittion  j 

and  in  both  cases  it  is  f>poketi  of,  sonietiiniEs  a^  arising 

from  tile  will   and  action   of  mmi   himself,  ftome^ 

time*  OS  inHictx^J  judicially  by  the  hnnd  of  God. 

In  one  f«i««o^  alone  f  John  x.  ii*)  is  m.idneii»  ex- 
pressly coTuiectcd   with  demoniacal   potfe^iou,  by 

the  Jew*  in  thtlr  cavil  a^;aiiut  our  Lord  [i-ee  Dl* 

MONIACS] ;  \a  none  la  it  referred  to  any  phywcal 

csUMa.    It  will  eaxily   be  seen  how  entirely  thiK 

uiage  of  the  word  is  accordant  to  tlie  general  spirit 

tud   object  of  ScHptuii',    in    passmj:   by  phy.^i*j;d 

Qins«Kf  and  dwetlini;  on  the  moral  and  ^piritiud  in- 

Hueuces.  by  which  men**  heail*!  may  be  oA'ectod, 

eitlter  from  wUhin  or  fit)m  without* 

It  is  wAi  kiiqvvtj  that  among  Oriental,  a»  among 

Knoi!>t  nifmi-dviliisiHl  nations^  madmen  were  looked 

U|M>n  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  a&  posf«s»ed  of  a 

()ua<(i-».'ici4!d  *-4mj-atrter.     This  a;-iaes  pfully  no  doobt 

from  the  f'-^-'ling,  thflt  on*,  on  whom  God*f  hand  ia 

Intfl  heiivily.  should  lie  safe  from  all   other  harm ; 

biit  pi  tly  iUro  from  tJie  belief  that  the  loi»  of  Tea- 

«on  md  »df-«)titnil  opened  the  mind  t«  stipertiatuiiU 

illdutticc,  and  j;ave  it  tberefoi-e  a  Aupematnral  m^ 

eiTdn««c.      This   Ix-lief  was   strengthened    by   the 

eithti'sjititic  eipi^sion  of  idoUtroiis  worship  (»ee 

1  K.  tvui.  20,  J8,i,  and  (otiouionally)  of  real  in- 

aptmrior]  (*«  l  >am*  lii,  21-24;  comp.  the  appli- 

cMion  of  **  miul  fellow  '*  in  2  K.  ix,  1 1,  and  t«e 

Jei.  «is.  2H;  Acta  ii.  13).     An  illustiTition   of  it 

limy   \tt*  oeen   in   the  rwf>nl   of  Dijvid's   pretendwl 

Bi*in«M  at  the  court  of  Acbish  (1  Sam.  ui.  13- 

•  U  la  wrt  nrcanary  u»  do  mora  tk»n  mention  the  by.  (or.  as  be  call*  lt»  Sjala).  tMt  of  Bwiiaa,  wfaiai  Ui 
^thM\»<4  PrtnyiBlua,  who  i4enMAc9  Map-dAti  jiml  l»al-  thm  Bafaceu  call  ll»-lVm,  «a  wait*  ol  I>gai.  (S^  I 
rrtMuiUM  vrlUi  Ibe  well  Ittiuwo  circular  puul  tMltol  PliiAla    cardti*,  Dtaer.  cap.  lit) 
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15),  whiiih  shows  ii  to  Imt  not  invumMtts 
kind  of  contemptuou!*  foi  Iwammea.  siicK  a 
mamlcattiHl  uow,  eKpeLJally  by  the  Tufii» 
real  or  supposed  maidmeit,  ^-J 

HA'DON  (|11D:  M«^^»r ;  Aki.  M 
Ma/>w)':  Jfodbit),  one  of  the  pdtMipd 
I '.m^uut  before  ilie  oouquesL  Its  kmg  joi 
mid  Ui&  cmif«derat«s  ia  their  attnnfii  t^t^  J0 
at  th«  waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  rortviskt 
(Josh.  «.  1,  sU.  ly),  Su  litrrm.'nboiii/il 
Ibimd,  aid  beyond  the    r  <-rmm  h^ 

from  it$  ooctin«Dce  with  I  i  ma.  A^tl 

it  WQs  in  the  north  of  the  «.<  niii  v,  >*'-  Itift  vtd 
to  iU  position.  Schwarx  (9U)  pft)po<M<«  io 
Msulon  at  AV/r  J/rmii,  a  rilUgt  with  tAm 
ancient  remaiu&,  at  the  we^terti  end  of  Um  Flikl 
Hiitiauf^  4  or  5  milts  N\  of  Sepphoris,  Hi«frtil 
hv  tike  identilicatioa  are  of  the  slight 
Eiet^ttent  tninspoiition  of  letters  In  Ai 
a  statement  cf  the  early  Jewish  l:a<- 
r^ii-chi  (Asher'a  Ber^.  of  Tudtta^  430), 
Amis  identify  Kefar  Mendi  with  **Mkiiui/ 
as  tiH^warz  would  rend  it,  Hadoo.  Tfaeredlv 
judge  fbi'  himself  what  worth  there  ia  SB  ^ 
stiggestioDii. 

in  the  LXX.  yention  of  2  Sam.  sxi.  fQ 
Hebrew  wottis  fHQ  C^^IC,  "«  man  of  ilii 
lire  rendered  hr^p  MaSwr,  "a  man  of  Hal 
This  may  refer  to  the  town  ^ladon,  or  m^ 
merely  an  instanoe  of  the  habit  which  thew  t 
latora  had  of  rendering  lite  mil  y  in  Greek  h 
Hebrew  word*  which  they  did  not 
Other  instances  will  be  found  la  2  K.  ri.  8»  H 
x\L  9,  sv.  10,  tie,  ice. 

MAE'LUS  (HariKasi  Miche(m\  for  Mu 

(i  EhL  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr*  z.  25) 

MAG'BISH  (^'310:  Maytdli :  Jfcyto; 

proper  name  in  Exr.  ii.  iio,  but  whether  of  a  m 
of  a  place  is  doubted  by  *om* ;  it  i»  ptrpilial^ 
latter,  as  all  the  oamei  from  Eir,  ii.  20  to 
ezoepi  Ehun  and  Harim*  are  names  of  } 
mnuiing  of  the  name  too,  which  ai 
*'  freezing  **  or  **  congealing,"  uf^mi,  Iwt '  ;  i :  * 
a  place  than  a  man.  One  hcindrctl  anil  rrti-.i 
it*  inhabitants,  called  *^'  ^  i  t-,'i,  of 
included  in  the  giw  ii  of 

have  fallen  out  from  tn    >  |  is^i 

MAciiMASif,  however,  U  uiinKSjl  . 
of  tho*e  who  smled  to  the  cov 
thoih  and  Ntbo  (Nebai)  also  appnr  m  rr»# 
of  proper  names  of  men.  Why  in  th<ai 
ca&es  tlie  lunmcs  of  the  pbuxs  are  giv«n  toil 
those  of  the  family,  or  house,  or  indifidtBll 
in  the  case  of  all  th«  other  aignntrtre*.  it  H 
pofi»ible  to  say  for  certain,  th"     f  -^ 

might  be  goeMed.     From  the  p  '^ 

in  tlie  Ibt  in  Ktr,  Ii.,  next  to  Et^Ui- 1.  ^^  iri<i  }h 
and  before  Lodf  Badul,  Ono,  aod  Jericho^  il  «i 
seem  to  be  in  the  tnbe  of  Eenjamin.      [A.  C  fl 

MAGDALA  (Ma7a^ay*  in  MSS.  B.  D,  laK 
naiL — A  being  defective  in  thi*  place;  but  K«,T 

The  name  Magdala  doee  not  mlly  exist  b 
Bible.     It   is  fount!   in    the   received   Graik  I 
and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  rr.  39  only ;  but  the  r 
MSS.  and  versions  eihibit  the  oame  at  Uagidia* 
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ifltD  the  limits*  of  Magadan  Chri:ft  came  by 
ut,  «nr«r  the  lake  of  Gennesureth,  after  His  miracle 
ioediB^  the  four  thouhand  on  the  mountain  of  tht 
flern  sde  (Hait.  it.  39) ;  and  fVom  thence,  after 
dMrt  oooonter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sod< 
nes.  He  retan»d  in  the  same  boat  to  the  oppo- 
se ibore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel  nar- 
i^6n  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  find  the  *'  parts 
[  Dhba^Dutfaa,'*  though  in  the  time  of  Euaebius 
ti.  JooB*  the  two  were  in  agreement,  both  reading 
bgHka,  m  Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  They 
htf  it  '^  roond  Gerosa  "  {Qmomasticon,  sub  Toce), 
»  ^the  Maged  or  Maked  of  Maccabees;  but 
ki  is  at  vananoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  nar- 
at»^  which  indicate*  a  place  close  to  the  water,  and 
aim  weitem  side.  The  Mroe,  as  far  as  distance  is 
■nned.  may  be  said  of  Megfddo— in  its  Greek 
kiB.  Mageddo,  or,  as  JoKcphus  spells  it,  Magedo— 
tfaich,  as  a  well-known  locality  of  Lower  Galilee, 
■ifht  not  unnaturally  suggest  itself. 

DaiaoQutha  was  probably  at  or  near  Am  elSa- 

niA^ihoat  a  mile  \yt\ow el-Uejdel,  on  the  western 

iip  of  the  lake   of  Gennesareth.     H-Mej(Ul  is 

^■vodes*  the  representatire  of  an  ancient  Migdol  or 

1b|!dAk«  poasiblj  that  from  which  St.  Mary  came. 

Be  utiTe  place  was  poanbly  not  fiir  distant  from 

^  Xagaiiau  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  we  con  only 

■i|fwe  that,  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 

^t»B«^  Ma^^dalene,  the  less  known  name  was 

*h«iW  in  the  better,  and  Mag»lala  usurped  the 

^■^  ud  ponibly  also  the  position  of  Magadan. 

*t  ttT  nU  it  has  pr^rented  any  search   being 

^S«  w  the  name,  which  may  Terr  possibly  still 

*^acpTerpd  in  the  country,  though  so  sti-angely 

^■"^i  'u»  the  recoids.* 

m?*  ^faffak  which  conferred  her    name   on 
^"^J^  «t«<W-«e'*  (M.  h  May9a\iiyfi),  one 
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u^^^ Migdols,  ue.  towera,  which  stood 

^r*J*»*~s«h  as  the  MiODAL-tL,  or  tower 

•yj*. »  Saphtali,  the  Miodalkjad  and  Migilal- 

-^*jy>)>-w»  probably  the  place  of  that 

^^.  ^'"^"wwntkmed  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 

lljrj*n»10tlio,  Lex.  AiM.  353  ;  Schwara, 

4.mJs  ^  "P""  is  M  probably  the  modem 

^^  "»  iniaer»We  Uttle   Muslim   village/' 

il^^        ^"  u  hour,  or  about  three  miles,^ 

lying  on  the  water's  edge  at  the 

*"**■  of  the    plain   of   Gennesareth 

Professor  Stanley's  description 

w%  rery  point  worth  notice.     "Of 

^  towns  and  rilh^es  in  what  roust 

^Qit  OH)«t  thickly  people*!  district  of  Pa- 

■•Jfc  »wnaiijs.     A  collection  of  a  few 

• 'i^De^^l**  ,the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain 

*ft^  JtitL  *^  name  hjudly  altered  from  the 

?**ii^^  ^ Migdol,  so  calle.1  probably  from 

^Pianfcj  thT'*'''*^  ^"*"*  appear  to  remain, 

^*^"»a^  tJ^  witmirr  to  the  plain.     Through 

*^*«tl>  hj^^  h«?r  whom  the  long  opinion  of 

rj*'^^?^.*'»lwith  the  penitent  sinner,  the 

*"Jj*^o  ali^^  tower  has  now  been  incorpo- 

^r"?  ^^'Ofv*^  laoguages  of  Europe.     A  Urge 


— ^'^  !lj|w7««tands  beside  it     The  situation, 
*"*  '^  v?*^  "  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 


^^  orerhangs  it  on  the  south-west, 

Vfiiii^"'""'- __ 

^^  H^J^  Ibe  prwent  d-HycW— whether  iden- 

>i**<LjyiiflrMaglala  or  not— is  snrroaoded  bj 

•'tt»«,?*»(Witw».  Lmtdt.  ii.  ia«). 

fiiH^J  %n  of  the  uuue  inajr  hafe  beer.  MI- 

lipi^w^i»««ndjii:fcrfrtimtbe]JCX  yoiaioo  of 


perforated  witn  caves;  recalling,  by  a  curious  thought 
doubtless  unintentional  c:>inc)dence,  the  scene  ol 
Coreggio's  celebrated  picture."  These  cave*  arc  s«id 
by  Schwarx  (189) — though  on  no  clear  authority— 
to  bear  the  name  of  Telimai,  t.  e.  Talmanutha.  *•  A 
clear  stream  rushes  past  the  rock  into  the  sen, 
issuing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn  and  willow 
fi-om  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of  the  plain  "  {8.  4 
P.  3B2,  383).  Jerome,  although  he  plays  upon  the 
name  Magdalene — "recte  vocatam  Ma^lalenvn,  id 
est  Turritam,  ob  ejus  singulaiem  fidei  ac  ardorit 
constautiam " — does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with 
the  place  in  question.     By  the  Jews   the  wuit: 

K^*T3D  is  used  to  denote  a  pei-son  who  platted  ot 
twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use  amongst 
women  of  loose  character.  A  cei-tain  "Miriam 
Magdala"  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmndists,  who 
is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary.  (See  Otho, 
Lex,  Eabb.  "Maria;"  and  Buxtoif,  Lex,  Talm, 
389,  1459.)  Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between 
Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by  Willibald, 
A.D.  722 ;  since  that  time  it  is  occasionally  named 
by  travellers,  amongst  others  Quaresmius,  Eluci* 
datiOf  80G6;  Sir  R.  Guylfoide,  Pylgryntage; 
Breydenbach,  p.  29;  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise^ 
433,  434,  and  549.  Buchanan  {Clerical  Furlough, 
375)  describes  well  tlie  striking  view  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake  which  is  obtained  from  eU 
MejdeL — A  ruined  site  called  Om  Moghdala  is 
pointed  out  at  about  2  hours  S.  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently N.W.  of  Bethlehem  (Tobler,  Ztte  Wand,  81). 

TH.  B.  H.] 

MAG'DIEL  (7N^?»aO:  Mo^sMx,  in  Chron. 
MeMA ;  Alex.  MstojI^x":  Magdicl),  One  of  the 
"dukes"  of  £dom,  descended  from  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54).  The  name  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  met  witli,  as  borne  by  either 
tribe  or  place. 

MA'GED  {MaK49,  in  both  MSS. :  Mageth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Maked  appears  iu 
tlie  A.  v.  on  its  second  occurrence  (1  Maoc.  v.  !?6). 

MAGI  (A.V.  "wise  men:"  Vldyoi:  magi). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of  tlie  Magi  as 
an  order,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Duly  so  far 
as  ♦hey  come  within  the  horizon  of  a  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  pi-csent  points  of  contact  with  its 
history  and  laiiguag'>,  have  they  any  claim  for  notice 
in  this  place.  As  might  be  expected,  where  twr 
forms  of  faith  and  national  life  run  on,  for  a  long 
period,  side  by  side^  each  maintaining  its  distinct* 
ncss,  those  points  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  intervals,  and  it  is  hard  to  treat  of  them  with 
any  apparent  continuity.  What  has  to  be  said  will 
be  best  arranged  under  the  four  following  hentls : — 

I.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Magi  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  0.  T. 

II.  The  transition-stages  in  the  history  of  the  word 
and  of  the  order  between  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  and 
the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  latter. 

III.  The  Mjigi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. 

IV.  The  later  ti-aditions  which  have  gnthei-ed 
round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii. 

d  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  is,  that  a  person  poAi. 
ing  by  Magdala  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  crier  In  TV 
berias.  At  three  niles'  distance  this  would  not  bfi  lmpc«. 
sible  in  Palestine,  where  sound  travels  to  a  disUnce  fai 
greater  tlum  in  Ibis  country.  (See  Rob.  UL  M ;  StMilry 
"S".  *  /". ;  Thomson.  Land  cmd  Bock,") 
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but  twltv,  MiA  tk'ii  oikly  iij* nJiiitaily.     tti  Jcr.  t-vxix, 

srut  liy  N^l'udijuiiteuai'  to  .IcmNiIero,  oue  with  th« 
{uimeor  title  of  liliib-Mng  OES^^l).  ThiA  woj-J  in 
mtrt  j>reted,  fttUtr  the  niinlogy  of  linj^Hihttkeh  mjdl 
liiiL^MiA,  A*enuimlent  toduefof  the  Miigi  (Ewald* 
^tttpfut^H^  htkI  Kitxigf  in  ioc.,  Uiking  it  ss  the 
tjtlc  ofNiNgaUShameij,  aii«l  wctliuii  hud  both  tlie 
i»»ui3  Aod  tl\c  oiTdcT  occupying  a  caue^picuouis  place 
umicr  the  jjovcnirnetit  of  tins  Clmldatians.  Many 
que£>tiiiti»  or  some  diiHculty  are  suggQctetJ  b;-  this  i'tict. 
HistiiricAilj  till!  Magi  ni^  c<mipiciious  ohieHy  ils 
i  Ptfi^si^'ui  rfcligjous  unste.  H«t)dotiis  oonnc^cU!  them 
Willi  atj  other  people  by  redconing  Ibem  amoDg  the 
9>%\  tiibei  of  the  Mi?dea  (i.  IDl  1.  They  apf^sir  in 
hi*  history  ol*  Astyrt;i;«  ns  iiitei^nftei'*  of  dr«ams 
(i.  I-O),  the  name  hni  iug  iippai-cntly  lost  it*  ethtio- 
logicui  anil  Ai.^uii-«U  a  oiftte  signiftcanoi!.  But  m 
Jer^iuijih  they  ]ip)>Dar  at  a  still  emUer  period  ainoti^ 
the  retinue  of  tlie  Cmd^iatau  king.  The  very  worti 
KAb-Mnv:  (if  the  luceiveil  etymology  of  Mngi  be  cor- 
t     '    '  *n  a  by  brill  fomiation.   The  finst  syllable 

ibly  Semilit^  the  Ust  it  all  but  un- 
V  .Vryau,*  The  pmblem  thui*  pi'edentel 
c!uin;u  *if  two  tolutioiu: — i/i)  If  WP  beneve  the 
Chnlibiek^jis  to  have  been  &  H^mitic  people,  closely 
i:oiijj«:t4«d  viUi  the  Babylouiiiu*  [CiiAf.DAKANsJ, 
we  mur'u  then  ^upjLiose  tJuit  the  colo.^;d  schemes  of 
l4)if,itut?)BM  whidi  showed  themsdvi^  iii  Nebtichjui* 
nr.£Eai't  cotujuisiU  led  him  \o  gather  round  him 
rbe  wi»e  men  nnd  relipous  teachei^  of  tJ»e  jiatioa* 
which  bo  subdiLied,  ujd  tlukt  thus  the  sacred  tkihe 
of  the  MedciS  rose  uuder  his  i-ule  to  tiiivour  w^A 
power.  His  treatmeut  of  tliose  who  boi-e  a  like 
rUui^cter  among  the  Jew«  (Iku.  i.  4)  mnke!»  thi» 
KyiwttheKts  a  tuttund  oue ;  and  tlie  alliance  which 
eiisLed  betworn  the  Metlet*  and  tlie  ChnldAeatis  at 
tlie  time  of  the  ot'erthrow  of  the  old  A&ynan 
tfuipiic  wovilJ  account  for  llie  intermixture  of  reli- 
gious iyaiemj  belonpn^  to  two  diHtirent  tucea. 
{'Z\  U\  on  the  other  bond,  with  l^nan  {flistoire 
det  I^mjwa  Scmiti<^nc:»,  pp.  *j<^,  G7  ),  fullowing 
LoBten  ATid  Kittej\  wo  htok  on  the  ChjddAcons  a- 
Ihcm^veA  brlonging  to  the  Aryan  fiunily,  and  po«- 
•efeinij  strong  nlhnitios  w.th  the  Mede9»  thei^  U 
eteu  less  dilhculty  in  expUiuiug  the  pre^<niee  among 
tlic  one  fieople  of  the  religious  te:icheiii  of  the 
otlicr.  h  is  likely  I'noujjh,  in  eith<-*r  taise,  tliat  the 
fctmpler  Median  relljrion  which  tlie  Magi  brought 
with  tlieim  correspond ing  more  or  les^  clc^ely  to 
the  f:iit}i  of  the  ZendarestAt  \os%  t^me  tneasiire  oii 
its  onVinal  purity  through  tiii&  coiatart  with  the 
darker  supei^titimm  of  the  old  Lltbylofiiait  populiv- 
III  Ml.     From  tlii«  time  onward  it  ii  noticeable  that 
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th«  rmmm  hmth  of  the  Miuri  an 
ideutifieil  with  Ibr  astrolniirv.  divl 
tii'U  of  dreamK,  which  li3Mi  (tnprrs 
the  jw"tipb»*ta  of  Isnipl  ;u  the  u 
features  of  tlie  old  linb<;Uj\4ii;iou  i 
I J  )*  The  ^Ingi  t*xik  liudt  pbu:i*s  a 
loi!:er«  and  st-ju  -i^iuert  afid  uiouthl j 

U  h  with  «uch  m>-n  that  We 
Daniel  and  hl$  fellow-e.tila  as  i 
are  d»ci  ib«Ml  as  "  ten  ttroe*  w 
mngicinuft  i  LXX«  fidy^ys)  rntd  as 
i.  20).  [Afiniel  hiniMiU*  so  tar  tyn 
order  into  which  he  b  tbus^  as 
ns  Ui  iniercede  for  than  when 
^ve*  the  urder  for  their  death 
aioi'ptJ  an  olHce  which,  aa  oiaki 
of  the  !n,igiciiui&»*'  astrologierB,  C 
^iyei>**  1 1  km,  v.  11),  w««  prohal 
t}iat  of  the  fiab-Mag  who  tirat 
May  we  conjecture  tJ\ftt  be  foil 
which  the  Magi  h(vJ  biougbt  i 
elements  of  the  truth  thnt  ha<l  hn 
fathert^i  and  th;it  the  wny  wns  t 
the  strong  synipnthy  which  she 
himdrcd  ways  when  the  pLUi^l 
purest  Semitic  faiths  were  brou| 
with  each  oilier  (Dun.  vU  3,  16, 
h.  xlir.  28),  agiwit^  ac  Uury  dk 
of  idtJatrr  and  in  their 
**  Gnd  of  Heaven  "  ? 

The  name  of  the  Magi  doea  nof 
Btbliail  account  of  the  M^l*>-l*ei 
however,  we  identify  tli*'  Artaxerj 
buiUing  of  the  T*;mple  (ll/r,  ir, 
IVudo-Smeidii  of  l(.'  t  •"-  r  V 
the  Gonmtes  of  th*  u^ 

see  here  als**  nncthci  -.■ 
attempt  to  l'«Bk£^ert  Mtxin 
probriibly  a  corrupted  Chal( 
ftt  place  of  the  puR-r  fai 
Cyrus  Iwl  been  llt<»  pro] 
be  accumioiiiwl  iiy  nntaj^i 
tlie   Persians   hajl   protecl 
iuunediate  renewal  of  the 
triumph  of  Darius  (Kjtr.  fv,  2" 
tall*  in,  it  need  hurdk  be 
th»-s>iA.     The  i-toi^  **^  '^ 
Mngi  tJu'oujjbont  tl 
tlie  oommcmorativr    ' 
with  whsitjcver  ejniggi«ri*tioxis  it 
iitdiaitea  in  like  m^tiner  t>i<»  trli 
Ofttrian  iyvteni.     If  \ 
of  ZcKicnyitttr  as  a  err 
ace  in  the  changes  wh...., 
older  firtt-ero.^    J  t  is  at 


*  In  tlie  PtohM  dialect  of  the  Z^ad.  M<iKli  =  pr1e«t 
*llf6t,  Hdig,  Vri,  Pff%.  c  31);  an4  lb^«  i*  (onnpcied  by  | 
pli(|i/tti]^«t«  wilU  tll««  8Nintlcrtl»  mahnt  (gnrat).  i*«ya(«  tnil 
iifdifrhMff  (Gf«i*nliifl,  i*tft  30 1  AnqaotU  du  I^MTM^a  Xemkt- 

TiiAf/a,  In 

It  i;  {* 

'■'<  wont, 

■  ^  (couip. 

I J  rntd  I,  p, 

■  -;■' 4 


tlie  vntf  Mf  -  1 
finiliable  ItMt  ; 
U  die  derlvcvl,  r 

»))►     H/<le  (/.  <^-)  iiwUoi  .kU..;U.!-  ..t>ui..l- 
AmMiiin  auibors,  whkh  uiAtce^  tbc  wor  l 
(^•vrM4>  tiNf //<^«#>.  ^Mt  r^jtviA  ir.     I*ni<V*n(j> 


uryltawUn 

bl  r  .      1    -  TJiei 

bail  iiiiruducefl  i  tifXitiibilML      1 1 
cbuiU,  ai%a  lUi-  wumJil]!,  «na  io  i 
niAteii  the  M^ittlan  luul  itciirlverf 
AMtatic  Si»\,  vol  x^  Olid  lilEkcAkjr**  J 
hi.  74). 

4  I  be  "■■  *r  (01 

Zamtbniv  .^ 

ri-HUi  chit-Uj    .:.  ....   ...    .  lu  hJ»  I 

VCR  til  of  a  km|[  «iitt^iA»i;i»  wt»  liaaj 
H>'6U*pc«i,  th»*  ftitlw-r  of  iHfin"  f  I' 

htHt'jrk'ul 

PUYimui  I  ot  ot  ill* 

oiiv  mu',  i^Unct  < 
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p  dues  not  appear  in  the  Zendavesta,  tht 
ing  tbere  describeil  es  Athanra  (GuardiaoB 
ire),  and  thai  there  are  multiplied  pro- 
in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magic  which,  in 
,  and  possiblr  in  the  East  also,  took  its 
n  then.,  and  with  which,  it  would  appear, 

already  become  tainted.  All  such  arts, 
necromancT,  and  the  like,  are  looked  on 
nd  emanating  from  Ahriman,  and  are  pur- 
the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the  most  per- 
stilitT  {Lhx  Perron,  Zendacesta,  toI.  i.  part 
*,  424). 

ua«,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it 
ttie  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under 
he  Magi  occupy  a  positiou  which  indicates 
r  k%i  recoTered  from  their  temporary  de- 

They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers 
rii.  19;,  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had 
he  court  of  Astyages.  They  prescribe  the 
and  terrible  sacrifices  at  the  Strymon  and 
•  Ways  (Herod,  vii.  114).     They  were  said 

urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Cic  I>c  Legg»  ii.  10).  Traces  of  theu*  in- 
nay  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  regard  paid  by 
15  to  the  oracles  of  the  Oireek  god  that 
uhe  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Mithras 
riii.  i:M),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which 
-riou<ily   be«i  shown  by  the  Median  Datis 

tr^e  island  of  Delos  (Herod,  ri.  97).  They 
'lore  the  Greeks  as  the  representatives  of  the 

of  the  Persians.  No  sacrifices  may  be 
isi&s  one  of  their  order  is  present  chanting 
sicri^<d  prayers,  as  in  the  ritual  of  the 
i-iXx  :  Herod.  L  132).  No  great  change  is 
\t  in  their  position  during  the  decline  of  the 

monarchy.     The  position  of  Judaea  as  a 

province  must  have  kept  up  some  measure 
kct  between  the  two  religious  systems.  The 
s  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah  point  to  the  in- 

vhich  might  be  exercised  by  members  of 
im-raoe.  U  laight  well  be  that  the  religious 
bf  the  two  nations  would  learn  to  respect 
»*r,  aad  that  some  measure  of  the  prophetic 
<  Isiael  mi£:lit  mingle  with  the  belief  of  the 

As  an  order  they  perpetuated  themselves 
he  F'iirtliian  kings.     The  name  rose  to  fresh 

uadt^r  the  Sas»nidae.  The  classification 
»v  a-tcribed  to  2^oroaster  was  recognised  as 
«»  of  a  hierardbical  system,  after  other  and 
ffraoenta  had  mingled  with  the  earlier 
n,  and  might  be  traced  even  in  the  religion 
•nhrp  of  the  Paraees.  According  to  this 
Bo^t  the  Magi  were  divided— by  a  classi- 
I  which  has  bea  compared  to  that  of  bishops, 
..  and  deaeonfr — into  disciples  (Harbeds), 
rs  :  Moiwds  *),  and  the  more  perfect  teachers 
hf^  wisdom  (Destur  Mobeds).  This  too 
■mwct  itself  with  a  tradition  further  on 
.  e.  iS  ;  Du  Perron,  Zenditcesta^  ii.  555). 
l£  the  meantime  the  word  was  acquiring  a 
ai  wider  signification.  It  presented  itself  to 
nsks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of 
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Mar*  thi«  dme;  and  his  work  in  relation  to  Ibem. 
tvyonry  with  Dsrina.  most  have  been  that  of  the 
vmbiT  than  the  foimder  of  a  system.  The  bypo- 
'if  t«w  Zuroastera  is  bardly'more  than  an  attempt 
■kacU"  the  ooniUctioc  trailitlons  that  duster  round 
■i^Mav  to  fire  some  degree  of  historical  credlbiliiy 
<*  r>«^  VUmt  of  these  tr^ition:;  lie  ontslde  the 
W«Br  pTfw^t  tnqoiry.  but  one  or  two  come  within 
■iMa  of  Biblical  legend.  If  not  of  Biblical  history. 
^  to  atxneat  far  the  tmth  they  recognised  In  his 
^oopi  on  the  bjpoChesls  that  II  bad  been  derived 


divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  bye-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
feeling  is  traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  word  by  the  two  great  tragedians.  In  Aea- 
chylus  (Persae,  291)  it  retains  its  old  significance 
as  denoting  simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles  (Oed,  Tyr, 
387)  it  appears  among  the  epithets  of  reproach 
which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias.  The  &ct, 
however,  that  the  religion  with  which  the  woid 
was  associated  still  maintained  its  giGund  as  the 
fiiith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  fidling  into 
utter  disi-epute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
at  one  time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad,  side 
of  the  woi-d  is  uppermost.  Thus  the  /uryc/a  of 
Zoroaster  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as  n 
9t&v  Otpenrtia,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an  edu- 
cation which  he  praises  as  &r  better  than  that  of 
the  Athenians  {Alcib.  i.  p.  122  a).  Xenophon,  in 
like  manner,  idealises  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  order  [Cyrop.  iv.  5,  §16 ;  6.  §6).  Both  mean- 
ings appear  in  the  later  lexicographers.  The  word 
Magos  is  equivalent  to  ktrariuv  ical  ^op/uurevr^f, 
but  it  is  also  used  for  the  tfcoo'c/S^f  icol  9t6\cr)fOt 
KoX  Uptvs  (Hesych.).  The  Magi  as  an  order  ai-« 
ol  rtaph.  Utpcais  ^iX6<rotpoi  icol  ^iA^0coi  (Suid.). 
The  woid  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  LXX., 
and  from  them  into  those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T., 
oscillating  between  the  two  meanings,  capable  of 
being  uwd  in  either.  The  reUtions  which  had 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Persia  iS  would  per- 
haps tend  to  give  a  prominence  to  l.ie  more  favoui^ 
able  associations  in  their  use  of  it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20, 
ii.  2,  10,  27,  V.  1 1)  it  is  used,  as  has  been  noticed, 
for  the  priestly  divinei^s  with  whom  the  prophet 
was  associated.  Philo,  in  like  manner  (  Quod  omnis 
probus  libfr^  p.  792),  mentions  the  Magi  with 
warm  praise,  as  men  who  gave  themselves  to  tlie 
study  of  nature  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Dinne 
perfections,  worthy  of  being  the  counsellors  of  kings. 
It  veas  perhaps  natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word 
should  commend  itself  to  the  theosophic  Jew  of 
Alexandria.  Thei-e  were,  however,  other  influences 
at  work  tending  to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of 
impostors  that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  pail 
of  the  Roman  empire,  known  as  "  Chaldaei,"  "  Ma- 
thematici,'*  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also.  Their 
arts  were  "  aiies  magicae."  Though  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters  might  recognise  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cic.  De  IXvin, 
i.  23,  41),  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents 
and  of  historians,  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at  once 
hateful  and  contemptible  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32,  ii.  27, 
xii.  22,  xii.  59),  and  as  such  were  the  victims  of 
repeated  edicts  of  banishment. 

III.  We  need  not  wonder  accordingly  to  find  that 
this  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  word  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  the  verb  de- 
rived finom  it  (fiuytia  and  fwyt^)  are  used  by  St. 
Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore 
known  distinctivdy  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9). 
Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is  describ.4 

from  the  faith  of  Inrael,  Christian  and  Mahometan  writers 
have  seen  in  him  the  disdple  of  one  of  the  prophets  of  tbe 
0.  T.  The  leper  Oehozi.  Bamch  the  friend  and  disdpia 
of  Jeremiah,  some  unnamed  disciple  of  Kzra.--tbe8e  (wild 
as  it  may  sound)  have,  each  in  hb  turn,  been  identified 
with  the  Bactrion  sagp.  His  name  will  meet  ns  agaia 
in  connexion  witli  the  Magi  of  the  N.  T.  (Hyde,  I  c ; 
Prldeiiux,  Conn.,  B.r.  S2I-486). 

•  Tbe  word  •*  Mobod,'  a  contraction  of  the  fuller  fona 
Magovad,  is  apparently  identical  with  that  wh!  ifa  appeary 
in  Greek  as  Mdyot 
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(Acti  xuu  8)  IS  linving,  m  hm  t»^om«i  Elj'miis, 
4  lili«  whifh  was  cciiiivaieut  to  Ma^a,    [KLYHAg.] 

In  one  njifmombre  instance,  liowovoi »  the  word 
rvjiinii  f  protiftblr^  ,it  le:i5t;i  ilj^  better  mouiiin^.  In  the 
Cto«f>«]  oi'St.  Mutthcw,  vmtten  (inccoHin^  to  thf  gt^- 
ttonil  Mief  ftfeftrly  Christian  writens;  for  the  liehrew 
ClniBtiniis  of  l'ul«tim',  we  tlnd  it,  not  as  einbody- 
Luji;  tJif  ounii'mpt  which  the  fiuijd^  of  impo^toi-K  httd 
bmutriu.  ujKJn  it  through  the  whole  Koman  f^npire, 
but  in  the  Bieiisu  which  it  had  hiid^  of  old,  us  iissch 
cijiteU  with  a  rdipon  which  ihcy  rrspei.'ted^  and  an 
miier  et'  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had  been 
th«  htAd«  In  fpite  of  l^tristic  authorities  on  the 
nihei  ^idet  ai)«>eiting  the  Miiyoi  i^h  at^aroKitv  of 
Wiitt,  ii.  1  to  hnve  been  sotoej'ei'B  whose  tny*- 
U»)ious  kuowlMgc  came  from  beiow,  not  i'ltttn 
lliove,  aiid  who  were  thi]J»  tiimfilott^  out  of  daik- 
netn  into  light  (Just.  3lartyr,  ChiyKwtorn,  Thwv 
phylAct,  in  S]4inheinir  Duh.  Evang.  %ix. ;  Lightlool, 
J/ijr.  If^b.  in  Matt,  ij.)  we  are  jubtified,  not  loas 
tpv  the  ^ymsctusus  of  Inter  inteipteteia  (including 
ei'en  iliiMoiiatni)  than  by  the  t:onenil  tjenor  uf  St. 
Matrhtiw's  naiintjve,  in  *et?mg  ni  them  men  such  as 
Uhmi^  liiut  wei'e  in  the  niinde  of  the  LXX.  tran&- 
UXiivi,  of  D^ei,  and  tliose  described  by  Fhilfi — at 
Ohc«^  astroimmei'S  nn?l  astioio^ers,  bnt  not  tuinirlmg 
any  oui^i^ius  fmud  with  tJieir  etfbtts  after  a  hi^^her 
knowlei.l>;e.  T\w  vn^juenesa  uf  thedi^sciiption  U-Jives 
their  (.H>uiitry  uiidetined,  and  implicit  that  probably 
the  Kvan^oljst  him.tidf  had  no  ceilain  infoi-m:itiou. 
Tfie  «nni*  phr<L»e  is  U64?d  as  in  |«as>»ges  where 
tiie  eipii^:>&  oLject  is  to  include  a  wide  mnge  of 
ci»Mntiv (romp.  4iri  avtxtoXm'n  Matt,  viii.  1 1,  xtiv. 
1*7;  Lnli^i  xin.  29),  Piobably  the  region  chtoily 
piffteiit  to  the  mind  ot  the  l^ivleatijie  Jew  would  be 
the  tract  of  oountiy  sti etching  eastwoixl  from  the 
.ftii-dj\u  to  the  Enphitttes,  tlie  laud  of  **  the  childivn 
of  the  VmsX.  "  hi  the  (usivXy  period  of  the  historv  of 
Ihc  O,  T.  (Gen.  itxix.  !  \  Jndg.  vi.  3,  vii.  VI,  \\\u 
10  J.  It  ftliOLiliJ  be  rememhi^red,  however,  that  the 
biti^uapc  of  the  0  T.,  and  ti^erefore  pmliaUy  that 
of  Nt«  5latthew\  inchidt^l  under  thi*  nnme  ooun* 
t4«»*  tlmt  by  con«ideiiibiy  to  the  north  a»  w^li  a^ 
to  tlie  itemX  of  f'ale&tiiie.  bahuun  came  from  **  the 
loountaiiis  of  tlie  east/'  i,  e,  fixim  Fethor  on  ttie 
Ki4phrat(M  (Num,  ixiii,  7,  xxit,  5|,  Abi-aham  (or 
(Tyrn»?i  i»  the  righteoiu  man  mi^  up  **  from  the 
f«»t**  (li.  \\L  2j.  The  Peman  ronqucror  is  called 
•*  fmm  tlie  east,  fmm  a  tar  coiiotiy"  { [s.  %W\.  1 1 ). 

VVe  cannot  wonder  that  the»"e  ihould  hart  •'•een 
vtvy  vanMug  intci-pi-etationit  pven  of  woi^  that 
allowed  »>  wide  a  field  for  onnj'^ui-e.  Srme  of 
thfM  &IT,  for  vajnoujs  retiionSf  woith  noticing. 
(1)  The  feeling  of  some  early  writer*  that  the 
oomlfi^  of  tlie  wise  men  was  the  fultilment  of  the 
|»in(^«c?y  wbit^  *|)oke  of  the  gift*  of  the  men  of 
Sheba  and  rSeha  (I's.  Uiii.  10,  15  ;  comp.  Is.  b.  U) 
li*<l  them  t4>  tin  on  Aj^bin  a^  ihecountivof  the  Hagi 
i^Jiist.  Martyr,  TerUillian,  LpiphuniuA,  Cyprian,  in 
>(k.^nh«mi,  hnh,  Kvaruj,  I.  t'.  i,'  and  tJiey  have  been 
allowed  by    BorouiuK,    MaldotiatUi»^   itmtiui»«  and 

I  Tilts  i*  wk|rtad  fay  noit  Bonilih  lnier|nvtenik  and  U 
all  tnat  •tttboritatlTetr  ncucniiod  in  the  servlceii  of  Uw 
L»tin  ChurdL  TUrougb  Uke  whole  Octave  of  tbeEplfibiny 
ib^  riYr-fvcuninf  anUpfaDfi  la,  "  Rrgei  TbartW  wl  liwalaa 
nninen  olferent.  AlleTuia,  Atklota^  Hcffs  Anbtna  et 
Uba  dntt  adiocent    Atfa>tula,  Atleluta.'— Aie«t.  Xm.  in 

f  The  dlaeordant  vtfwa  of  commeDUtoni  atid  hut- 
manlsta  tcdloiui  Ui*  «lM«>nof  nf  anr  tnut worthy  lUta. 
t V  ttine  fkf  UHr  TtWtH  al  Bm^Msmr  Iwi  bcMi  OaeA  la 
M^  (iM  c«  ^viumU  m>  ullaitf  JMBJirieai  ihat  It 
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Lightfoot.  (2i  Otbm  Iwine  omyttsramM  Ir 
tamia  m  the  great  wat  of  Chf '  ^-— "  w^ 
{ lirigen,  ffotn.  in  Ifutt.  vi.  an«i  v  i :  p( , 

oonntry  in  which  Magic  wa*  moat  J  t    iff 

<td  ioc, }.  (3)  The  hiiitarical  a^5OC(<kU0li«  ^«:»f  ti»  | 
led  others  nga.n,  with  gieater  pjoUbilit^^^  t<,j^ 
FerBia,  and  to  see  in  thei^e  Ma^i  '         ^  fit 

priestly  order,  to  which  the  unaiie  ^j^ 

(ChiTso5t*»ni,  Thet-phyWl,  Cah  . ,  - -i^^i^ 
while  Hyde  tK^fL  PerA.  L  c,)  suj^esu  l'*krel%| 
being  at  that  tinie  the  oonsplcuoiiA  easlem  mof*,^ 
in  which  the  M«gi  were  i«oogni«od  and  f. 

It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  iufen!ooe  U<.<t 
rative  of  Mutt.  ti.  tk"?      .i        it 
ni>e,  A*  the  Church  ha 
the  first  Ontile  wrn  i    ,^ 
name,  by  itself,  iadee<i,  appiiud  nis  it  »  n 
8,  to  a  Jewish  fal^e  jnopbet,  wouiil  )i  > 
thi* ;  but  the  di-stinctive  epithet  '» from  V'- 
w  lui  probably  intended  to  mark  them  oat  »  d 
in   character  and   race   from    the  Wisttm 
Jew*,  and  otheiu,  who  swaimed  over  the  H 
empire.     So,  when  they  cowt  to  Jertwalm  fti 
ask  not  after  **our  king**  or  *  the  kin^of  Ii  " 
but,  o«  tlje  men  of  anotlvrt*  race  might  do|,  after  •'i 
king  of  tlie  Jews."     The  languafee  of  ikC 
prophet*  and  the  traditional  tat«rprvtiti«i  <f  M 
apparently  new  things  to  them.  I 

The  narratire  of  Matt,  ii.  suifli"^  u»w<tkl 
outline  which  we  niny  legitimately  ewkiTouf  '•f 
up,  as  far  an  our  knowledge  eoaltla  u%t»f 
tei^ence  and  iliu«trat>on. 

Some  time  afler  the  biilh  of  Je*iiiC  tl 
peanenj  among  the  stran;j:t'ix  v^ho  viiiltfl  J" 
thcic  men  from  the  far  Ka-^L     They  mm  ijM 
ater».     Their  form  of  woii&lijp  wf£i  I 
the  Jews  with  giisater  toleinntf  afd  ^ 
that  of  any  othej  Gentile*s  *<■■ 
Whatever  may  have  neen  il 
indicates  that  they  would  i 
seeking  to  ti^  in  them  t 
They  say  that  they  have  8e» 
reoognlse  such  a  piTtgnoRtic. 
one  is  bom  King  of  the  Jew^,  and  ^^''^  ^  j 
p!iy  thejr  hom<%i::e.     It  may  have  beoi  «ittpy'' 
the  quarter  <ti'  the  heavens  in  which  tkiJ^J 
]>ettied  indicated  the  direction  of  Ju' 
have  been  that  sctroe  fonn  of  the  ] 
liam    that   a    **  star    aliould    riae  out  i 
(Num.  xxlr,  17)  Iwd  naicheij  them*  «itl«il 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispemon*  or  through  t 
running  pomllel  with  the  O.  T*,  an'i  **"•*  *^  j 
them  to  recoguUe  its  fulfilment  (Onipwi.f.  ^ 
Horn,  m  Num.  xiil ;  but  the  hyjwthtsi* »» « 
oeoesaaiy  nor  i^Ufactory ;  com  p.  EllM^tt,  / 
IcetHret^  p.  77).     It  may  havf  bf^w,  ^«^^^  * 
the  traditiooal   pretiictioo^ 
pnyphet  Zoroaster,   leading 
cession  of  three  deliverer*,  ty»v  ^i  ,.   > 
to    reform    the   woild    and    laise   np 
(  ravemier,   Trapch,  iv.   8),   the  thi« 


ih^-y 


r  Ulffi 
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be  Idle  lo  examine  thcaa.    (1)  As  In  tbeC 

oit  tbc  twdftb  dajr  alter  ibe  naUviij  ( 

(1)  At  some  Uma  Umany  the  ctiiae  of  I 

before  tha  l*iir1fkatloB  fSpanbetm  and  S 

months  later  (Graswcll).  on  tbc  typiAheM  I 

Ibir  alar  at  Ibe  nauvity,  alkd  then  clirtld  «»J< 

wbleb  WTOld  loJce  tUal  time,    t)r  f  4 1  «  *n  tefc<<"*| 

MatLlLli^aianoetfmeinth.  '<'ri> 

ofCbrtst  (cosp.  Sptfnbel®.  />.w 

iempt  to  And  aclii«Dolii|^l  ^luiu  itj  io*  ^ut  i^^Jj 

-siAk  rs  TtialUcr;  aUo  Jcsca  Clinai.  n4.tr  ^ 
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se  threr,  coming  to  h^  the  head  of  th« 
iqiier  AhrimoQ  aiui  to  raise  the  dead 
mdrr.  i.  12.  p.  46  ;  Hyde,c  31 ;  Elli- 
Le>7t.  \.  c.\  and  in  strange  fantastic 
:  these  itfdeemcrs  witli  the  seed  of 
mier,  /.  c.  ;  and  D'Herbelot,  liibliot. 
*riia''cht),   had  roused  their   minds 

*  expectancy,  and  that  their  contact 
c-heiisliing  like  hopes  on  stronger  ' 
lAvo  preparetl  them  to  see  in  a  kinj? 
ie    0>itaiiderbegha   (Homo  Mundi, 
liie  '/A>f^\*rs\\  whom  they  expected.  In 
AitiJ  the  '*  vetus et constans opinio "  , 
Aii   it.-«lf  over  the  whole  Hast,  that ' 
>ei>]>le,  crushed  and  broken  as  they 
ita»tine<l  once  apnin  to  give  a  ruler 

It  is   not  unlikely  that  they  ap- 1 
ig  the  pa<ition  of  Destur-Mobeds  in  ' 
St  I  ian    hierarchy,  ax  the   represcn-  - 
others  who  shared  the  same  feeling, 
iny  rate,  to  pay  their  homage  to  iii^  ! 
h  wa5  thus  indicated,  and  with  the 
inoec«  and  myrrh,  which  were  the 
s    of  subject   nations    Tcomp.    Gen.  . 
sxii.  15 ;    I  K.  X.  2,  10 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  j 
?,  iv,  14).     The  arrival  of  such  a' 
1  on  »o  strange  an  ernind,  in  the  ln>t 
.tiiLooun  and  distrustful  HeixNl,  could  | 
.iitract  notice  and  excite  a  people,  | 
Me.-^ianic  expectationa  had  alr^y  | 

*  th«'m>«lves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38).  i 
tpM.blevl,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  I 
wuih^riin  was  ocnvened,  and  the  I 
-  tlie  Me»ftiah  was  to  be  bom  was  ' 
i  betbi-e  them.  It  was  in  accordance  I 
!•:,  ri>\-like  character  of  the  king  that  I 
teii-i  to  share  the  expectations  of  the 

th;it  he  xx\\-^\\i  tind  in  what  direction  I 
AiiJ  tiifu  tiike  whatever  »tem  wei-e  '■ 
.  ni^h  them  [comp.  HkkodJ.  The  ! 
bsu^  upon  the  traditional  intcrpretfi- 
V.  -J,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
the  (.'hrist,  determined  the  king's 
1  tbu:Kl  out  the  locality.  It  remained 
the  time:  with  what  was  probably  a 
a>ti-vlo'^,  he  inquired  of  them  dili- 
they  had  tirbt  seen  the  star.  If  he 
that  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
A  VAX  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  ao- 
^ot  on  ti)  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were 
ui«nen  of  tlie  king's  own  homage.  As 
«i  tiify  again  saw  the  star,  which  for 
•aid  »«em,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
no  their  way.  [Comp.  Star  in  the 
i»  ud  all  otlier  questions  connected  with 
».]  The  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which 
-or  four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  yeans 
dnreo  Mary  and  .loseph  to  the  rude 
e  Guarniueiai  of  Bethlehem,  had  appa- 
Bd,  iM  tiie  Magi  entering  "  the  house" 
1 1 ;  tell  down  and  paid  their  homage  and 
r  rift*.  Once  more  they  receive  guid- 
?k  the  channel  which  their  woi"k  and 
■  bd  maHc  familiar  to  them.     From 
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first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  BabyloD,  in  PteMa^  thi 
Magi  had  been  famons  as  the  intcrpreten  of  dreama. 
.  That  which  they  received  now  need  not  have  in- 
'■  volved  a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them. 
It  was  enough  that  it  directed  them  to  "  return  t4 
their  own  countiy  another  way.**  With  this  their 
history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us,  comes  to  au 
end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  port  of  the 
Guspel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel  which  enters  so 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ  aj>  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monising this  incident  with  those  which  he  nan-atea, 
have  been  urged  asat  least  throwing  suspicion  on  what 
St.  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The  advocate  of  a 
"  mythical  theory  **  sees  in  this  almost  the  strongest 
conhrmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  272). 
"  There  must  be  prodigies  gathering  round  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Christ.  Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had 
their  stars,  and  so  must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his 
childhood  the  homage  of  the  repi-esentativesofothei 
races  and  creeds.  The  &cts  recorded  lie  outside 
the  range  of  history,  and  ai-e  not  mentioned  by  any 
contemporary  historian."  The  answers  to  these  ob* 
je-.tions  may  be  briefly  stated.  (1)  Assuming  the 
central  fiict  of  the  early  chaptei-s  of  St.  Matthew 
no  objection  lies  against  any  of  its  rtccesaories  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  wonderful  and  impro- 
bable. It  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  expecta* 
tious  that  there  should  be  signs  and  wonders  indi- 
cating its  presence.  The  objection  therefore  pos- 
tulates the  absolute  incredibility  of  that  &ct,  and 
begs  the  point  at  issue  (comp.  Trench,  Star  of  the 
Wise  Mcuy  p.  124).  (2)  The  question  whether 
this,  or  any  other  given  narrative  connected  with 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a 
mythfts^  is  therefore  one  to  be  determined  by  its 
own  merits,  on  its  own  evidence ;  and  then  the  case 
stands  thus : — A  my tliical  story  is  characterised  for 
the  most  part  by  a  lai-ge  admixture  of  what  is 
wild,  poetical,  fantastic.  A  comparison  of  Matt,  ii . 
with  the  Jewish  or  Mahometan  l^nds  of  a  latei 
time,  or  even  with  the  Christian  mythology  which 
afterwards  gathei*ed  round  this  very  chapter,  will 
show  how  wide  is  the  distance  that  separates  its 
simple  narrative,  without  ornament,  without  exag- 
geration, from  the  overflowing  luxuriance  of  those 
figments  (comp.  IV.  below).  (3)  T.he  absence  of 
any  dii-ect  confirmatoiy  evidence  in  other  writera 
of  the  time  may  be  accounted  for,  p^rtly  at  least, 
by  the  want  of  any  full  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
the  later  yeai-s  of  Herod.  The  momentary  excite- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  such  travellera  as  the  Magi, 
or  of  the  slaughter  of  some  score  of  children  in  a 
small  Jewish  town,  would  lasily  oe  elfaoed  by  the 
more  agitating  events  that  followed  [comp.  Hkrod]. 
The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not  more  conclusive 
against  this  fact  thiui  it  is  (assuming  the  spurious- 
ness  of  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3)  against  the  fact  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  gi-owth  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
rencs  within  the  walls  of  Jeiiisaleni>  (4)  The 
more  peiplcxing  abscuov  of  all  mention  of  the  Magi 


■^  D"t  rlgbt  to  pass  over  tbe  sapfwied  tes-  not  of  aconqncrsr  or  destroyer  but  of  adlvine  and  rightcvut 
**aen  nUKjn.  Tliese  are  found  (.1)  In  the  |  kinfc.  The  facts  of  tbe  Gospel  history  may  have  b^eii 
%^u.  recorded  by  Macrobtus  ("  It  Is  better  .  mixed  np  with  (l).  bat  the  expression  of  Augusttu  doei 
^nkitthtn  hi*  son"),  a**  connected  with  the  j  not  point  to  any  tiling  beyond  Hend's  domestic  tragodics. 
Iidiid  ooder  two  years  of  age.  (2)  In  the  '  Tlie  genuineness  of  (2)  is  questionable  ;  and  ixitb  are  too 
"     "'  '  remote  In  time  to  oe  of  ony  worth  as  evidence  (comp 

W,  H.Mill.  /'aiith€i$tic  rnneipUs,  p   173) 


1"ii?e<>fChalcidiu«  (Comment,  in  Tiwtaeus, 
'^  to  t^  star  «  Uch  bad  heralded  the  Mriu. 


in 


iktAca 


m  St.  1  -    .     ..    -, .   .,,....     ,,-...  ^,..f^ 

l«Mc  '  . 

&IU  igiu  ^  ■ -s 

ftl  thi  vOJTi position  oi  the  Ocmpis  ts  n  suthcictit 
fijirsriT.  Jt  »»,  howe\'Hi\  at  leiut  possible  that  St, 
Liikf » knnwiiig  th.tt  the  t'licLs  it^Uted  bj  St.  Miittitew 
wcit?  xliisidj  tMsncnl  anioDjz;  thp  churche!*,*  *ouL;ht 
r^th(>i-  lo  juld  wJiat  wa*  uct  yet  i-ei^Mixbni.  -Something 
loo  mny  Hnvt  bcwj  due  to  ih*-  lif^uJini^  thought*  of 
the  two  fioppi'b.  St.  M.itthcw,  dwelling  chietly  on 
Ihf  lijrit:ly  «*rtice  i»f  Chnst  n*  the  Son  of  Da%-i<i,  «izes 
nulniitlty  Oil  the  fniit  t^copiiiiun  of  thnt  chflmctcr 
by  the  Mftiji  of  the  East  {»x*inp.  on  the  litjnes»  of 
OiU  Md\,  J'antfntiti4-  I'riiuyifjks,  p.  37o)*  St. 
1  iiL..  .-.,itir,viinj  the  Sod  of  Man  in  His  sympftthy 
V  I  mm,  in  Hi*  o:ir»>piv*ion  on  the  pMv 

HI  ,  Jwf4l5n&  natuiTvlly  «n  the*  mniiiicstA- 

Uai  t4i  th*.^  fihcphails  on  the  hllh  of  Bt?ttilehem. 
It  mny  be  ibtrlen!!  fmiher,  that  eveiythini^  tendt*  to 
•httw  ihjit  (he  Uitler  fcl%-«iigeli-it  deriveil  the  ma- 
teitHlK  for  tJii*  part  of  his  histoiy  much  more  di- 
rwily  fivm  the  truithcf  of  the  Loni,  or  her  ki»idro<l» 
tJian  did  ll^  !bi-mor;  und,  if  Ki,  it  i*  not  ditnciUt  to 
understand  how  4ie  might  come  to  dwell  on  that 
which  connected  itself  at  ouce  with  the  etcnuil 
blcae«lne«  vi  pesice,  good-will,  salTAtion^  mthrr 
than  on  thehoniJtg«  and  oflferings  of  sir  v  i  ;,  h 

•evtncd  to  be  the  preside  of  an  eailLl  d 

haJ  pwrt'ed   to  be  the  prelude  to  n  l  ^  y^ 

And  to  the  denth  ripon  the  cro««. 

IV,  In  this  instance,  nft  in  others,  whiit  is  told 
by  the  GospeKwtiteiY  iu  pintn  simple  word^,  hn^ 
become  the  nucleu*  <br  a  whole  cyde  of  Icsjrtids,  A 
Christian  wiythology  lia*  ovcrRhjwiowed  that  which 
I  it« r.f  IukI  nothing  tn  common  with  it.  The  love 
l>f  iJie  sttmntje  nnd  raai-vellouR,  the  eager  desire  to 
dU  up  In  iletnil  %  narnitive  which  had  been  left  in 
outline,  nnd  to  miike  e\  ery  detail  the  reines-enljitive 
of  an  idiit—  h  tend  every whca*  to  Uie 

jfn>wt>i  of  t  dnnent  within  the  region: 

of  liistoiy,  ri  .  .;.....  imv,  iintumlly  enoupb,  \nv- 
ciwly  on  thoM?  put  ion*  of  the  life  of  Chrift  where 
the  written  rrcord*  were  the  least  complete,  The 
HtnsTS  'ot'  thift  development  pixssemt  themselves  in 
rtigular  ftucGesion. 

1 1)  The  Mai^i  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  &imp]y 
"  wbe  men,"  members  of  n  lari-etl  oi-der.  The  ptt>- 
phecia  of  Pa.  Inii. ;  Is.  xliiu  7,  2^^  h.  16,  mu«t  be 
rallilled  in  them,  mvA  thej  become  princ»  (**  r^ 
pdi/*  TertnlL  c.  Jud.  9 ;  c.  Marc.  5).  Thi.s  tendu 
more  and  mo^-e  to  he  the  dominnnt  thnirght.  Wlien 
the  ariival  of  tlie  Magi,  tnther  than  Hw  bulh  or 
Ihi"  bnptiimi  of  <'hrist,  n*  the  fii>t  of  His  inlj^hly 
f  Wof  V-s  L'onir^  to  be  looked  on  as  tjie  grmt  Kpiphany 
•  of  Hit  divine  ].«)wer,  the  oliei  title  of  tlie  fe^il 
rereiTn  as  a  eynonym,  flhnn«t  as  a  «utKTitut<^,  that 
of  the  Fenrt  of  the  Thi^ee  Kingt.     (2)  The  number 

>  It  will  be  mtictd  that  tbic  Is  aTtogetlKr  n  dtftin'-t 
hjpodie^  frmii  that  which  iLv'^iiTii<>  llmt  be  hnd  tbe  Out 
ptl  of  SL  XAttliffw  In  (U  r^  f.-rr  Uini. 

*  Thl«  wa»  tlje  ^ifvvAlr'  -n;  but  oib«n 
raid  Ibc  *jrabfj|>  aiffererji  > ,  ->  i  ...  oarskT  feelltif. 
Hi*  VDld  llrip*»d  the  poverty  of  tl.*  Holy  Fftmlljr.  Tbe 
tncMWS  remedtnl  ih-  rjolnfirtrr  air  of  «br'  Atah]f^.  Tbe  myrrb 
wue  iMNl.tt  V.  ith  «n«1  nnnn*^  to  the 
IMleKifntt*                                 - '.«,), 

*  The  tf*4,{4-     .      ;  ........  .^   |j  in  fact  a  tniucrU 

latieQiii  cnlWtloii  or  ni<rrQorjmda  In  thr  foim  o{q^*4thm  , 
and  aO'iw^T    'tT>M«t.-«ifr<'  m  iUyti  fiflmt^^fr"  Mrf."  **»>.»  b-ive 

IMU*  ifi  .  '        '  .   x$\ 

wWil  *'  'be  I 


MAai 

of  tlwWi      »>       ^^     '      r  *' 

Kcther  I  I 

thr<?*rl. 

they  became  a  syinboi  oi   the  myntcnotwJ 

I  Hilaiy  of  Ai4e*),  or  hecuv^se  then  tht  niiin| 

rt*>ponde<l   to  tlie  tlii*ccfc)ld   git^#,,   or  to 

part*  of  the  farth,  ov  the  thrre  ijn'pit  divi%io 

human  i-nce  d^sceuded  fnun  thf  *•"    -*'  v  .  4^ 

Ih  Colkiit.).     (3)  SynilM4ic  nv 

for  each  of  t^ie  thi-ee  \:,ttU,     Tl' 

.IS  to  a  king.     With  thw  inyiih   i 

bitterness  of  the  HaMtoii*  tlie  cjn 

Burinl.     With    the   frankiucetuH 

divinity  of  the  S.mi  of  Goil    (^ 

Miyoi^^  hVcv,  Hum  "^  /  i/i  ;j 

on,  in  A  tnuhtimi  \^ 

W'eiteni    writer,  is    i 

brought   Ijock   hy  jwlgaiiiA  {mm   iuiv  or  i 

the  n.imfs  ai^  iul/led,  aud   t].'ut|nr,    ^lek 

tWthaziir,  t;ike   tlicir  place  among  tiie 

(.'hi  istiiin  levertince,  and  are  hoiiouieil  j 

«iints  of  titwelleiis.     The  pns^ge  frnm 

Co/M.)  is^  in  many  ways,  interestift^,  ajttf  a 

not  commonly  quoted  by  et^mmentAtor^,   tUf 

often  refen^l  to,  it  may  be  wotth  wbil 

*•  Piimiis  diciturfuiKH?  Mel('Jiior,qi)i  !^  i 

hsu'hii  pmlixA.  et  ci|:i^''-    "■•■ ^• 

mino.     SeciuidiiR,  r 
rubicundiis,  thure,  qii 
honoiarit.    Tertius  fusco.^,  intcgrv  K 
tAssar  nomine,  per  mm  ham   tilium  fi 
t«i  ui."     Wc  re«?piise   at 

'l'  '  received  typ<-*?i  of  the  • 

(ul     .  K  .lop.     It  la  fT  '-  * 

both    ti  £    and    the 

traced  t-  -liamaticn| 

fact*  of  tht  Njiiuay.     In  any  *udj  f<:\ 
names  of  some  kind  would  bciuRie  n  a.. 
ceMiJty,  .ind  were  piobiibly  invented 
K;imili.vr  as  tlie  wnmr*  given  by  ^   "* 

us,  thei*  wa*  a  Uuie  ^vbrn  th^yha  

rity  than  Bithisun-csi,  Mrlohior.  and  Oathain^H 
roni,  Dimn.  s,  »,  **  Mac'  **) ;  ^InCTlrth,  P 
Siirncen;  Appellitis,  Anii!nuA,  tir 
Kxjre  of  otheis  (Spanlieim,  fhih,  / 

In  the  Eastern  Chutch,  wlvr.n%  rt 
there  was  !**■*  desijie  to  ttiul   symb 
than  to  magnify  the  citcuiii«tjince»  i 
the  tithlltions  ftssume  a  diUereul  rharad 
Altip  arrive  at  Jemaatem  with  a  retinnel 
men,  hnvjnj!'  left  behind  thfni,  on  the  furl 
of  the  Kuphnite*,  an  aimy  of  7000  (Jn 
and    lW-hebraet)K,    in   Hr'       ' 
bfeit  led  to  undertake  th. 
only,  or  by  i'xjM5ct.'itiotjfi   v. 
Isimeliti!^,  but  by  a  ptophr<ey  oi  tin*  OMtmirr 
own  faith,     ^i-oo^^ter  liadprnl*  ^^i  ■  th 

the  t4i\t  k  followed  by  a  defcripUti, 
abvl0U»ly  etlbcr  frnm  A.fti-  r^rlv  I 
d^cumtiulis  of  ri 

l«<rrurTnai)cv  hi 

*ftount  c»f  tbe  •  i; ^,  > 

'vltb  tiut  tradltloniil  bcxiunii' 
"^•.epftrfertrnTrrhom,  Uin< 

*  Flyde  quoteti  frt-m   It^r 
IM^  vn  wbo  nppeai  In  ttur  !► 
which  the  t^^rn.'i«f  ibe  Wt-.  t4«.. 
anioiin,  thrta, 

•  *'  Vm  Noi^nit  t)  Alll  laef.  aiitr  - 
e}iH  pm<|iturl  e»u#'    (Abiil|»lMraB)uv  X^AJuii^i 
Hjila,^9n 
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;  the    he  eiuihJii>ed  ia 


b*  th«  heridd  o/  hia  comiu^. 
l«|^ead  {QptU  imftrrf.  in 
I  C^rfmt^  L  ri.  ed.  Moutlhueoo) 
ft  dtt  raaot«l  EacL,  iwar  tiie  bordert 
Tbrf  lad  beea  t*ugbt  lo  fipect  the 
Hjn^'liiat  bom  the  mmt  of  Seth. 
dowii  from  fniher  to 
lit  Um  boLMl  of  tlifin  wrre  ftjipoiiited 
rateh.  T)i«ir  pn^t-  of  iibservntioo 
iw  ihft  Mouirt  of  V  idory.  N  ight 
in  pure  WKieTf  and  omjed, 
i«t  SQ  tb«  l^aireDA.  At  lost  the  «tar 
I  ia  H  tha  fonn  of  %  f  oung  child  beeii  > 
A  v«ior  cuoe  f>om  it  Aiid  bode  them 
bsk.  ThcT  started  on  their  two  years' 
i  dsn&f  lU  tbil  tiioi:  th«  meat  aod  the 
»liiA  Ihtf  tSarted  ui^rer  failed  them. 
ff  hrilf  •««  Ihott  wbiob  AbnUiaui  g&To  t4) 
iMHftlEt  10115  of  Kctunh  (thii^  of  courie, 
iteft  they  were  Ambiana),  which 
ff  ^^  kid  to  her  ium  preseotfid  to 
y  Akii  t^  feund  their  way  bttck  again 
of  tht  £»£t  (Epphiin.  ta  Cbrnp. 
Lc).  Tbey  retora  from 
I  ta  tktf  6WD  ooimiryf  aud  gire  them* 
f  <•  I  kfc  «f  «nilcm|diaion  and  prayer, 
iteiht  ^mjtm  lare  JemwJem  to  carry 
Mlai|»Bcllm,  ^,  Thomaa  hods  them 
^  IWf  4W  themictvca  for  hufitiim,  nod 
«f  tbe  Qe^-  '''■'^-  '''t-'^s  imperf. 
li'UV   The  ]  ^^  of  the 

Its  rengc^ 
\o  meet  the  demands 
vntioo  of  Helena  had 
Magi    are   diaoovei«l 
hrcj^Kht  to  Ooikstan- 
which,  OB 
\U  imme 
te  IHviue 
vthieb  ti>t»  people  of 
^«  prrCprt  Kii^storgius 

nUfk  '   ^  uul  OQ  his 

of  t>i  tained  for 

bitDC  ti»v   ._,.^..  ^ .  I 'e  of  the 
Thmme Isna*  of  Uje  lluree  iiogi 
grrwi  to  all  the  fe«»U 
of  the  Nativity — the 
nT  tlw  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
•part  of  a  tii«tiDct  day 
«f  th«   Kpiphnny  iu  the 
Ik  i  Jed  til  I  hi'  wncn^iiurj  with 
Milan   felJ  into 
A.D.  1162)  the 
WdUa&hap  <j(  Cc'io^ie  prevailtMl  on 
b  tamper  thtm  to  Uiat  city.    The 
^•»**»p«ru>d,  CT^--  !-'  "-!i«elvct  by 
t  •  ^d  ODofnter  petaaling 

firihf  Mil-  iinaid  per- 

c.};  but  tlie 
first  ritfutile 
rvmai.'  '  q     In 

whidi  "'>aic 

Jh>  Tl»ff<  ...     .-.     -  .^  oen- 
th^"   greaUf^st  ot   lU  many 
ttirmatlfi   ti)    whii^h    the  bonea  of 


•Pftecbifi  them 


■  IW  CM    «3i- 

J«**ifrt«y"(Murot.*J. 
l£^%  tht  ralic^  nf  ih# 


r.eKtmialB 

^  ^  fVD  mi^^vlat  la  Onortwiv    tee. 


honour,  I 
and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which  the  story  of^'the 
wanderings  of  the  Three  King»  has  been  received. 
Tlie  reverence  ha«  stometimes  taken  itrangcr  and 
njove  groti^ue  tbrma.  Aa  tiic  ptitron-aainta  of  trop 
velle:^  tliey  have  iprvu  a  name  to  the  inn*  of  earlier 
or  later  date.  The  uiimps  of  Melchior,  Giupari  and 
IlAithnsar  ii'ere  uAe<J  as  a  chjutn  ngainat  altiicka  of 
epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub,  Evtrii/,  xxk). 

(Corap.f  in  addition  to  authoiitieii  already  eited^ 
Tj^nch,  Star  (,f  the  W*Jse  Men  ;  J,  F.  ^tUller,  in  Her- 
tag\  Hcat^EnojcL  s,  v,  *'  Magi  f  Ti  ieb**l,  Jie  Magi* 
advmieiit.t  and  Mie^as  Ik  SteUa^  4'c.,  In  cVii*. 
Sacri ;  Thcs.  Nov.  ii.  1 1 1, 1 18  ;  Stolbeig,  Dissert, 
de  Magis;  and  khoden,  De  pHmia  Sah.  ttnerat., 
m  CritlSacri;  Th^.  TJ^oL  PML  ii.  69.   [K.  H.  F  ] 

MAGIC,  MAGICUN9.  The  magical  aru 
spoken  of  in  tlie  hiblc  me  thcM^e  pnicti&ed  by  the 
Kgyptiaus,  the  C';uumxait«^.  fuid  their  neigh Ijoufs, 
the  Hebi^ws,  tlie  Ciialdapun^,  and  prf^kibly  the 
Greeksw  We  therefui^  bej^io  this  article  with  an 
endeavour  to  state  the  po:iition  of  magic  in  relation 
to  religion  and  phiJowphy  with  the  Mveral  mc/^  of 
mnnkind. 

The  degree  of  the  dvilijsalicw  of  a  nation  ia  not 
the  measujTe  of  the  importance  of  mngic  io  it4  con- 
victions. The  natuHLl  fentiu^s  of  a  country  nrs 
not  the  primary  aitides  of  what  is  teimed  super* 
Btition  in  its  inlialituiits.  With  mitiona  as  with 
men— and  the  analoi^y  of  Plato  in  the  *  Kcpubbc '  is 
not  always  fidse — the  feeling*  on  which  magic 
hxes  its  hold  are  essential  to  tlie  mental  coti^ti* 
tutioa.  Contrary  as  are  tlicse  ajisertioafi  to  tije 
oommou  opinions  of  our  time,  Inductive  leoj^oniiig 
forbids  our  doubting  them. 

With  iJie  lowest  race  m:^c  is  the  chief  part  nl 
religion.  'Ilie  Nigritians*  or  bbuks  of  this  race, 
hhow  this  in  their  ejttreme  use  of  amuUts  and 
their  worship  of  objects  which  have  no  other  value 
in  their  eye^  btit  &a  having  a  supposed  magical 
dmracter  through  the  influeuoe  of  supernatuiid 
Agents^  With  the  Tuiiinian^],  or  corresponding 
whites  of  the  horae  gi-vnt  family^ — we  use  the  word 
white  for  a  group  of  nation*  nmiuly  yellow,  in  con- 
tra.! istinction  <o  black,— incatitatioos  and  witchcraft 
(xciipy  the  ssime  place,  ELbamaoism  chatucberizing 
their  tribes  in  bntli  ht'mispherea.  in  the  days  ot 
Herodotus  the  distinction  iu  tliis  matter  between  i}m 
Nii^iiiinns  and  the  Caucasian  population  of  nort)^ 
AtViQi  was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remarkable  a 
couut  of  the  journey  of  the  Nft&amouiau  young  mew 
— the  Nosjimouefi,  he  it  remembered « were  '*a  Libvao 
race"  and dwcllei^  on  the  northern  coast, as  the  hia- 
torian  here  says, — wa  me  t^tld  that  the  adventurers 
|^vui»ed  thmugh  the  inhabited  maritime  regii^n,  and 
the  ti-act  occupied  by  wild  benats,  and  the  desert ,  and 
at  Lut  came  U|>qu  a  plain  with  trees,  where  uey 
were  seiaed  by  men  of  timall  stature  who  carritd 
them  acioas  marahe^  to  a  town  of  «ueh  inen 
blade  in  completion.  A  great  river,  running  from 
west  to  vMSi  and  coutAining  crocodiles,  flowed  by 
tliat  towa,  aiui  all  lh-\t  niitlon  were  soroerei-a  {h 
Tohs  otrtu  diriVoi'TO  dvOpdnrous^  y6firaf  ^Ip^ 
a-dvraT,  ii.  32,  ULt),  It  little  maltesTi  whether  the 
otJtijocture  that  the  great  fiver  wns  the  Niger  Jip 
true,  which  the  Jd<sa  adopted  by  Herodotus  ttmi  it 
was  the  nyiiter  Nile  sH^etmi  lo  favour:*  it  ia  ^oilp 


*  It  m  perSspa  wortbf  of  noi«  ibai  .EccLyJiu  calll  tJbii 
rp|)«r  Nile  mnti^  AWiQfp,  ss  Uiou^b  Uitr  great  AIthton««u 
nvtT  { t**vm.  VificL  aoo  :  cotap.  Sulio  33,  HW* 
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fviifdiit  thftt  th«  KiiaaixHMifls  aaae  apao  »  jutioo  of 
Ni^ritinoi  bejrond  tbe  Gnsit  D&teri  and  were  struck 
villi  their  fntishtfni.  ^o,  in  otir  own  darSf  the 
mveller  ii  utoaUheil  at  the  height  to  which  this 
iu^'ekfttilioa  is  canicd  wnoiig  thia  Nii^ritittn.i,  wh 
hAve  no  religious  practice  that  are  uoi  of  tht^ 
oaiure  of  aoiTcry,  nor  any  piiests  who  ore  uot 
mii^iciaas,  and  mofiriciana  alone.  The  iftrength  of 
thi«  \)eUit(  in  nuifgic  in  th««e  two  great  divisions  of 
the  l>wc^t  nioe  U  shown  in  the  case  of  each  bj  iH 
tiaifing  luaintAined  ita  hold  in  an  kuLince  in  which 
Ita  teiiadtv  muet  have  been  seTorely  tried,  Tht^ 
•Qoieni  Bgyptjons  show  tlidr  partly-Nigiitian  origin 
&ot  alone  til  their  phjsicad  chiLmcti^ri sties  and  Ian-' 
linage  but  in  their  religion,  Tlicy  )i!tnined  the 
atniDgie  low  oature^wonihip  a{  the  Nii^tlanK,  fordbly 
«ambiniiig  it  with  mom  inttrllectunl  kinda  of  belief, 
sa  they  repnoentcd  their  gods  with  the  henda  of  Iranian  philosoptiars  in   all  agn  wbe  kt^\ 


iDimiJB  flud  the  bodies  of  men,  and  eren  connecting 
with  tiTiths  which  point  to  a  pnmeral  revelation- 

The  lUtnal,  which  was  the  greai  treasury  of  l^grptuin 

.elief  xnd  eiplciined  the  meana  of  gaining  future 
jippioe^Sf  is  full  of  charms  to  be  said,  and  coataina 

diiecticns  for  making  and  for  uiing  amulets.     At 

tlie  Ni^ritiun  goes  on  a  joui'ncy  hung  about  with 

amiik'ts^  iC'  amulets  w«^re  placed  on  the  Egyptian'^ 

eratMilrawI  body,  and  his  soul  went  on  its  raVRt**- 

nutiii  way  foitlfHtl  with  inciiatationi  leamt  while 

on  ecu'tlu     In  China,  although  BudiJhiKm  h^s  e»ta- 

biisheJ  itself,  and    tfae    sywlem   of  Confucius  has 

gained  the  pwer  its  positiTiism  would  ensure  it 

with  fi  highly-educnttHJ  penple  of  low  type,  another 

belif  f  bttll  mjtliitainjt  ilH'if  which   thei^e  ia  strong 

reaiou   to  hold  t^»  lie   oiJcr  thim  tlie   other  two, 

although  it  is  usually  supposiwJ  to  have  bdHiin  of  tbe 

aanie  age  as  Confudiini<tm  ;  in  tliii  religion  mttgic  is 

of  the  highest  importance,  the  distinguishing  cha* 

mctenstic  by  whicli  it  is  known. 

With  tlic  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place. 

N'owhere   h  it  even  pait  of  religiuti ;    yet  it  U 

looked  upon  na  a  powerful  etigiae,  aud  generally 

unlawful  or  lawful  according  to  the  aid  mvoked. 

Among  many  of  the  Shemite  paiplw  there  linger 

the   remnants   of  a   primitive    fetishism.      Sacred 

trw»&  and  stones  are  reyerenced  from  an  old  super- 
stition, of  which    they  do   not   always  know  the 

iticaiiing,  derivftl  frnm  the  nation*  whoiso  place  ihey 

have  tJiken.     ThuA  fetinhiiLi  I'^inaina,  although  ili  a 

kind  of  fossil  state.     The  'mpoitriniM?  of  asti'ology 

with  the  ahemit«!»  haa  tttitled  to  raise  the  chamctei 

of  their  magic,  which  deal*  rather  with  the  dis- 
covery of  siippoMd  existing  inHuenecfi  than  with 

the  production  of  new  inllucnc«i.  The  only  diieit 
aasoGiiitioii  of  magic  with  religion  is  where  the 
priarta,  aa  the  educated  cIksa,  have  taken  the  fuitc- 
tioiis  of  magicians;  bnt  this  is  far  ditfeiidit  from 
the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  magician!}  &ie 
the  only  priests.  The  Shemites,  however,  when  d*> 
pending  on  hiunan  raaaon  nione,  te^m  never  to  have 
doubled  the  efficaey  of  magi  ud  ait^t.  yet  recourse  to 
Ihiir  lid  waa  not  tuually  with  them'  tlie  lii-st  idea 
if  t  man  in  doubt.  Though  the  case  of  8aul 
eanaol  be  laktii  aa  applying  to  the  whole  race, 
yet,  even  with  the  heathen  Sbcmit^,  pniyc!r&  must 
hiive  been  held  to  bt  of  more  Taiu*  thxua  iDcan- 
tatiooa. 

The  Irauiana  aasign  to  magic  a  still  leas  important 
pQilltixi.  It  can  scam^ly  be  tniceti  in  the  relic*  of 
ol.*  I  tlure-woriihip,  whicn  they  with  grefiter  skill 

than    he  Egy|"tiaii«  interwove  with  then  more  intd   i     ^  -p^,  ,|3,h  .jit(rtCT  of  tbe  Kttr-*n  ws»  i 
Lectu*'  belieft^,  as  the  Greeks  gave  tie  ntojecta  of   i#obamTni.i!  o.»lleTf<!  that  tlie  aa^icd  prte»i«»«** 
^vrerenre  un  Arcadia  and  Ct^ete  a  plauc  id  poetical    pc^sc:,*  lud  Affrttea  biiu  viiti  a  fcUid  ->r  iVaiaif 
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nythit  and  the  Soiuidinariana  aaioMted  tk  I 
remainA  of  pnmitivo  ioperclttioii.    Th«  c 
the  onctent  betief  15  uttieiij  gout  with  tbe  • 
of  new  renins  for  the  reverence  of  it»  iicredsl 
Magic    always    inain tailed   some  build  ei  i 
miuds;    but   the  stronger  intellects 
like  the  Homan  oominander  who  threwj 
chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  1 
adverse  omen  at  the  beginiuog  of  a  ^ 
When  any,  oppreued  by  the  sight  of  lhl« 
mities  of  mankind,  H>aght  to  resolve  tit  v, 
nous  pi-obli?m,  they  fixed,  like  ^£iQbylo% Bill 
the   childuih    notion    of  «     " 
many  conflicting  agencis,   bat  tipun  ih  1 
idea  of  a  dominating  fate.     Men  of  higktf  i 
tempenifQents  have  always  itudinel  t»  1 1 
magic,  and  there  has  thorefore  be«a  s  i 


atteutioa  to  its  practice;  hut,  etpcUiA^ 
gtou,  it  has  held  bil  a  low  aiad  ] 
piiilosophy. 

The  Hebrews  ha<l  no  mngie  of  I 
WHS  so  stiictly  tbrbidden  by  tlie  La«  i 
never  al\«j-ward«  have  had  aay  f 
aive  in  times  of  general  btnay  or  i_ 
some  was  donbtli-ss  the  t^se  in  the  | 
The  miigical  practices  which  obtaioad  i 
Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  froO  Itil 
aixtuud.     The  hold  they  gained  wai  1 
should  have  expected  with  Uk  Shemil*  n>ii< 
alhiwance  tor  the  di9cr«dtt  thr&wn  apsa  th 
the  prohibitions  of  tM  Uw.    ffoni  ^  ^J 
trance  into  the  Land  of  Promiac  until  lit  i 
tion  of  Ji^rusalem  we  hart 
magic  practiseil  in  f.ecret,  or  riMorlad  l^*JJ 
by  the  common  but  also  by  the  grrai*    Ihtv^ 
abounds  in  notices  of  contenipuwy  n  ~"' 
the  Jews,  »ihowing  that  it  survived  iMtlT  ' 
stimding  their  origiiuil  contieiioii,  and  W** 
to  produce  real  eflccta.     Th»  Kur4fi  k  l[^ 
treats  charms  and  tncantatiocu  aa  ( 
ducing    evil    consequences   when 
man>      It   is  a  distinctive   uhamct^riinp  * 
Bible  that  from  first  to  liu^t  it  wnnaa!**^ 
trust  or  dread.     In  tbe  r^tinu,  the  vmX  f 
cf  all  the  book-s  of  iiScriptuu',  ther*  ii  ca  | 
to  be  protected  against  magical  iafluA^^ 
bclierer  prays  to  be  deliver*^  (tvm  *rt»y  IT 
evil  that  could  hurt  the  body  or  thtiomil 
says   Dothiug  of  the   muchiuations  of  i 
HeiTS  and  tverywhera    ma^c  is  ft/mA^tJ 
mentioned,  mimtioned  only  to  hi  oOndifaMlI' 
Ps.  cvi.  2S).     Let  those  who  affim  Ikil  tk^l 
in  the  Pa&lms  merely  human  piatyi  ^K 
mxd  Kcclosiftstea  merely  buimii  pAHM|ii|^^ 
the  abcence  in   them,  and  throog^Mttl  #■.■ 
turcs,  of  the  expi-e^oii  of  5npen*liti(«t  f 
that  ai-e  inhei^nt  iu  the  Shemite  oui4»    l*t* 
ejcplsiti  the  luxuriant  growth  in  tbea 
the  Hebrews  and  Amhs,  and  iiol*blj  in  i 
and  the  Kur^n,  oJ"  th««  feel  tugs  with  m't 
those  older  wiitings  fi-om  which  iha!  ift^^J 
ture  wa«  tlrrived.     If  the  Bible,  tbe  Tkitavi] 
tht    Kursin,   be  but   ^venl 
She  mite  mind,  diffiering  only  through  ll*t_ 
lime,  h*m'  cjin  this  cootinst  be  acoount^d  af* 
very  oppoftit<<  of  what  ohtaiaa  elsewheit;  f*"  * 
stitiotia  SUV  geueiTiUy  strongest  io  the  t»^  * 
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fiUGiC 


19ft 


V  eptltig  A  <*6IV 
igoUf,       ThOiM 

•^id.*  the  ! 
ii  man  ta 
H«t»  iu»  ui  4U  niuttcrs,  | 
tfinni  It*  doctriiie.     In  ' 
yi939eA  bj  with  , 
!  es  the  reawjn- 
l   ,      _  Whcuerer  the 

np4  to  combdl  ihe  sennints  , 

r%  II    Q  the  won-  j 
BAlnAnit  i)i«  I 


f  t^  mealSogit  of  tntgic  In  ihe  Bible, 
•  I«w  lh«  curious  inquiry  whether  [ 
Ality  lA  i)^*  urt      Mi>  wouW  ftt  the 

•  miMfe^-^v..  '..   :.■-.-•-- 

t   Mvw    WBae0mXAlet    11   t)chH   la   the 
nm^  apdtffi  of  in  the  ScTt|>turtt«. 
mm  A  coAoexion  of  11  »upern*tunil  , 
ftiieh  H  c3iMi  as  that  of  the 

*       '    '  -      *•  •■-    rn'^tl-  I 

to 
..       -    :---.  -Itj^ 

ctiipinjffTi,      rhi»  does  not 
Itf  <if  mjui  h«r>?  (iM^  st  hU  ' 
|ioirrrs  t-  wn 

tiv^c  has  Jilwii  ^  tA  I 

maiAwep  —  iJd 

IB  tM  OlBk  JiidI  I 

*f  tii-^  *ut'j«^:^   iri   th<?   hi  hie  in  ' 
libidl  thflj  oecuT.     It  b  impoadble  id 
,  tjn^  »^,.  .1.  ,1  r,r|,ctta  npoken  of 
Ml,  can  be  doiie  to 

il  t'  < nowod.  and  the 

■n«<rdfl3i)k  Timdtit  »tiy  iither  system 
iMlsittt  la  error. 

fl  ia4  arrjtni  awaj  nf  LaImu's  tei-n^ 
^)  'bj  Riebvdf  »#<£n»  to  todimte  i)w 
klmPidiiw<ir  rid 7  ti in*. 

UW«l  lUad.t  e  t£  tlieM! 

IBvliilbftwd  XL.  .»  _.   ...j:t  and  hui 
6ff  them  (Gau  iixj.   19,  ^0, 


32-35),  It  miiy  be  supposipii  fmm  the  mtimer  id 
which  they  were  hidden  thnA  these  (eraphim  wen 
not  vej*?  ynialh  The  mcwt  important  polot  ti 
that  L(i'h»ui  cntli  them  his  **  gods"  (ibid,  3i}y  32  „ 
althoui^h  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true  tir^d 
(24,  49-53) ;  for  thi&  mtike&  it  almost  ceitstn  thiit 
we  hare  here  not  an  indicalion  of  the  worship  oi 
stnuigv  goda,  but  the  hnrt  notice  of  a  superstition 
that  afterwards  obtained  among  thoM  Israelites  who 
added  cormpt  pmctioei  to  the  true  I'cH^ou.*:  The 
derivation  of  the  name  temphim  x  eitremely  ot*. 
•cure.  Goeaius  bikes  it  from  an  "  nnus^d  "  root, 
B|1J^»  which  be&upposeft,  fixim  the  Arabic^  proL^bly 
ftigiiified  **to  live  plcasaAtiy  "  (?%«.  a.  v.).  It  may, 
however,  he  reasonably  ooujectured  that  such  a  mot 
wtmld  hftve  had,  if  not  iu  Hebrew^  in  the  iHugnag^ 
whvfire  the  Hebrews  took  it  or  its  dprivative,  the 
pni|)er  meaning  **  to  danoe,**  corresponding  to  thii*, 
whiiih  would  then  be  its  tropical  meaniug.^  We 
^L'»uld  prefer*,  i(  no  othsr  derivation  be  found,  to 
ijipnse  that  the  name  ti'mphim  might  mean 
"iLuicers"  or  "cauBejn  of  <laudng,"  with  refenenoe 
eitlier  lo  primitive  nature-woi-ship*  or  its  magical 
rites  of  the  character  of  shiimonism,  mther  than 
that  it  signiHis,  as  Cie&emus  !!iuggtfst8i  *'  givers  oi 
pleasant  life/*  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  cog- 
nate word,  unconnected  with  the  **  unused  **  root 
just  mentioned,  in  andent  Egyptian,  whence  we  may 
obtain  a  ronji-ctiiral  derivatico.  We  do  not  of  eoui-se 
tmce  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the  tojoui-n  in 
Kgypt.  They  were  probably  those  objecta  of  the 
pre-Abrahamite  idolatry,  put  away  by  crder  ot 
Jaicob  (Gen,  ixxv.  2-4),  yet  retained  even  in  Joshua's 
tune  {Josh.  xxiv.  14);  and,  if  so,  notwithstanding 
his  eihoil4itioii,  abttndon«d  only  for  a  space  (Judj^ 
\xv\L^  iviii^jij  and  they  were  also  known  to  the 
I  Babylouiaus,  being  used  by  them  for  divination 
(Kz.  xii,  21),  But  there  is  |^T«ftt  reason  foi 
supposing  a  close  ooiuiexion  between  the  oldeat 
language  and  religion  of  Chaldaea,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  langtmge  and  religion.  Tlie  Egyptiac 
word  TER  signifies  "a  shape,  type,  transtbrma- 
tion,"'  and  has  for  its  determinative  n  mummy: 
it  is  ufied  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  tnmsfor- 
roations  cf  the  deceased  in  Hadesi  are  described 
iTixItenbuch,  ed,  Lepsius,  ch.  76  «^7).  The  small 
mummy-«hAped  figure,  SHEBTfelE,  uiiiially  niade 
of  b.Tked  cliy  covered  with  a  blue  vitreou*  vm-nish, 
representing  the  Egyptian  M  deceased,  isi  of  a  na- 
ture connecting  rt  with  magic,  since  it  was  mad*» 
with  the  idea  that  it  secuied  bcueiitA  in  Hadeti; 


a  kifioL  aa&.  9t,  *l  haw  aocared  " 

r  Is  AvfMitoii;  bat  thm  aootrxl 

a  ivt  tB  ulpe  it  la  a  literal  scosa. 

k  J|J  flotaiiOy  n»MM  **  IkeabooiMMd 

"u**.  c!if  lit',  tml  til*  correspond- 
•HEF*  "todanoe," 
»  a  *  xilon,  ^prcli^lf  as 

ianfiiAjfi'^ 

I  of  Oi. 

t^»f%.  -U  in 

•  tkii fienu V. ,  ».w,  ..-..  ,..  ~ir^  ft»rtaer 
'  if  alw^f  flin  prapttr  itoiiae, 
aa*  ^ffkml  mkn  a  wonl  U  aa^t  la  botii 
^       kttaiCbispaiieiptolawiaBUytiva 
«^  II  ttar  W  eoataslat  «!ih 


'  In  the  fmgtnnntg  sarrttwd  to  Sanchoniattio,  whicb, 
whatever  IheLr  ngp  snd  sathor,  cbdqoL  be  doubted  to  be 
ffaiiiine.  Uie  tketiiUa  are  charactcrU*d  In  a  raanner  thai 
niiutnte*  thla  tnppositfoo.  Tbe  BaetuUa,  it  must  be 
rmneaibcTHl*  weiv  sacred  stones,  tbe  revetence  of  wbtch 
In  Synia  tn  tbe  biiitiiriiAl  tifncn  *ns  a  relic  ot  the  early 
]ow  n*turi«-'^orhhlp  with  which  fctlahiam  w  sliaiDonlsai 
ts  D0>r  ervryHvOiuie  oMocLstinL     Tbe  words  uwd»  jirciihffft 

(Cory,  Anc^  Ftag.  p.  n),  caonot  b«  held  to  tttesii  nu>re  that 
th»t  draaiu contrived  living  liooee,  but  ihe  idea  of  cootrlv 
Mtg  And  the  term  '*  living'*  Imply  motion  In  these  »ton«a. 
f  F4i7piolQgfRts  have  gcnt^mlly  r«kd  ihie  word  TEB, 
Mr,  Ulixh,  however,  reads  It  ClIlirER  (SHEPER  socord- 
inn  to  tJic  wrlu?r'»  tjiAem  of  t.r*n4crlpik»u).  "Ill*  bahinoi 
1»  decklod  liy  the  discovery  of  th.»  Coptic  equivalent 
IT 0*8^  "  ironamtitare,*'  In  which  the  abhence  of  tht 
flnai  li  1*  rxplslned  by  a  peculiar  but  rvKnlar  ovodlflcaUoc 
which  tne  wrlier  was  the  first  to  potnt  ont  (Kiaai^ 
fii.vj«t«s.  i;>u:fcl4yMii4aa  ftritsiMtiM,  hUi  «d.  p.  4l2l>* 
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anil  it  M  ooautcUKl  with  the  word  Tl^R,  for  it  rapre- ! 
wati  m  mummy f  the  d«ti;ii£)iiiatir«  of  thnt  won),  i 
wid  wns  ootuidf ikI  to  be  of  use  in  the  ttnte  ^ 
III  which  the  deceased  fUfseA  through  tran<formflr- 
tiou*»  TEKU.  The  dilHcuUy  which  forbids  our  j 
iiitug  more  than  conjecture  a  relatian  between  I 
TKK  and  teraphim  is  the  wiuit  in  th»  former  of  I 
<hc  third  mdickl  of  the  latter ;  sod  to  our  preMmt  > 
utate  of  ignoi-atice  reftpeottuf^  the  uicient  tigyptJiiD  | 
luii]  the  primitiire  tsugUAgt  of  Chaldaea  m  thiir 
verbal  relrttkMU  io  tilt  Semitic  &miJy  it  is  impo^ 
%iblc  to  say  whether  it  ii  iitcelv  to  be  cxptaiited. 
The  poflsible  connexiOD  with  the  fegyptiim  religions 
ina^c  Ui  however^  not  to  be  slight^*  espednilj  as  it 
h  not  impix)bable  that  the  hoiuehold  idolAtry  of  the 
Hebrews  was  ancestral  worship,  aod  the  SHBBTKH 
WM  tht  imnge  of  a  d4?ceflMd  mui  or  womjiu^  u  a 
inumuiT,  And  therefore  «a  an  Osins,  beariog  the 
iuftignta  of  that  diiriuitv,  and  bo  id  a  manner  aa 
u  deified  dead  persoo,  although  we  do  oot  know 
thftt  it  was  used  in  the  anoMtnd  wonhip  of  the 
KgyptiaDa.  It  is  tmporUtit  to  iioti^'e  that  no  sin* 
giiku:  is  foiiod  of  the  word  teraphim,  and  that  the 
^m-al  form  it  once  lued  where  onlj  one  statiu 
leema  to  be  mMut  (I  Sam.  lii.  13,  IG) :  in  this 
cass  it  may  be  a  **plmiLl  of  excellence.'*  If  the 
latter  iofereiioe  b*:  true,  this  word  must  hare  beeome 
thoroughly  Sejniticijcd,  There  is  oo  deicriptioo  of 
ihes*  imager  i  but  from  the  aooouat  of  Sfichal'^ 
ttmtagem  to  deceive  iSaul'a  meiieagen.  It  is  eri- 
dirixt,  if  only  one  image  be  tJiere  tneaat,  at  is  yery 
pi otnble,  thAt  they  were  at  leatt  sotxteUmes  of  this 
ttze  of  a  roan,  mid  perhaps  in  the  hoadand  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 

{id.  i;3-i6). 

The  worship  or  us«  of  tenphim  afler  the  occu* 
pntion  of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  b«  doubted 
to  hare  beoi  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandoo 
their  belief  iu  the  God  of  Israel.  Although  the 
ScHi^unn  dniw  no  marked  distinction  between 
those  who  fmtfook  their  religion  and  those  who 
added  to  it  such  coniipUoos,  it  i*  evident  that 
the  latter  alwnVB  piofesaed  to  be  orthodox.  Tern- 
Iphim  thei^fore  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the 
Hebrews  necesNiiily  connected  with  strange  gods, 
wbftterer  may  have  been  the  case  with  other 
HftUoiit,  Tht  account  of  Micah's  iraagei  in  Uie 
Book  oT  Judges,  compared  with  a  paiug«  in  Hoaea, 
shows  our  conclusion  to  be  oonect.  In  the  earliest 
iayt  of  the  occiipatioa  of  the  Piomised  Land,  in 
(tie  time  of  ftnan>hy  thut  followed  Joshua's  riile, 
Jicah,  '*a  man  of  moiint  Kphimim,"  made  ceitihi 
mngrc^  ana  other  objects  of  heretical  worship,  which 
^erc  Alulrn  from  him  by  those  E>uiitea  who  took 
l-iiinh  nod  cAlled  it  [ian,  there  setting  up  idolatiy, 
where  it  continued  tiio  whole  tim«  that  the  ark  wan 
at  Shitoh,  the  prifl»ts  retaining  their  pout  **  uutii 
the  6m f  of  tJ»e  c*j*tirity  of  the  lind  "  ( Juilg.  x\'ii., 
xviii.,  csp.  30,  'M).  Probibly  thin  woriihjp  wjw 
anmewhnt  chjingvd.  although  not  in  its  c»<n)tial 
chanu:t#>ir,  when  Jcrobonfn  »et  up  the  golden  calf  at 
Uuu  Mirah'tf  idolfitrous  objet.'ts  woio  .i  gmven 
BUgf,  a  molten  inirage.  an  ejihod,  ami  teraphim 
(jtttl  ;<,  4.  :»,  xviii.  17,  18,  *20)»  Jii  Hos«i  there 
ii  a  relra(«T»(!ct  of  this  peiiod  where  the  pmj»het 
takea  a  harlot,  aod  commands  her  to  be  faithful  to 
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added:  «*f«M 


hrm 

divu  of  hiiuei  shall  alride  many  dsji 
king,  and  without  a  prinoe,  and  witbolll 
and  without  an  image  [or  *^ptlbr." 
without  an  epboJ,  and  teraphim :  « 
the  children  of  Israel  return,  sod 
tlieir  God^  and  Darid  their  kmg; 
Jehovah  uud  Uis  goodueas  in  the  bi 
e»p.  4,  5),    The  apostate  people  an  kafUli 


'  ICa!lfleh,  la  bla  Gmmaefitaiy  on  Genesis  (pp.  533,  $34 >, 
MMkk.*s  file  use  of  tenplilio  ss  a  eomparaitvoly  barm* 
Ian  form  of  (doUtrr,  siul  eapiaiivi  th«  pasaiyu  In  Hosm 
llmlai  «|»gre  a«  cifMAtDC  that  ttw  Urw^Utcs  sbouU  h«! 


out  their  spurious  king  and  lalse  wvciht^  m 
end  are  to  return  to  5mr  byalty  to  III  li 
David  and  their  fiiith  in  the  true  God. 
should  be  connectod  with  Jeroboam  **  wbi 
to  sin,*'  and  with  the  kingdom  whkitkii 
Is  most  natural ;  and  it  is  therelbire  vwlltf 
that  the  imagess  ephod,  and  temphia 
Micali  uud  stolen  and  set  up  by  the  D«ttitMj 
should  so  nearly  cornsspond  wiUi  tht  '  "™ 
of  by  the  prophet.  It  has  been 
use  of  temphim  aud  the  sicnitar 
heiietical  Israelites  ore  not  so  stronglf 
the  Scriptures  as  the  worship  of  tliniip  p- 
mistake  arisn  from  the  mentloii  oT  f 
who  did  not  suppress  the  high  plao«,  • 
oaly  their  timidity,  and  not  any  \e» 
in  the  spurious  religion  than  in  fidw  >^ 
rowed  from  the  peoplm  of  Caaaaa  and  iv 
coimtries.  The  cruel  rita  of  the  heilbr 
nspecially  reprobated,  but  IhehcfWf  ot^ 
is  too  emphatically  denounced,  by  tsomwti 
to  be  iocia  examined,  atiid  in  the  repenk 
tioa  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  **  wh^ : 
to  sin,"  for  it  to  be  po«;ible  that  m  ilxiuUi 
view  of  it  coiui*t«nt  only  witli  modem 

We  poas  to  the  magiwi  oae  of  totapbiBL 
Iflraelltes  they  were  ODoittlted  for  an»kri 
This  was  apparently  dono  by  the  Duitai*^ 
Mioah's  Levitc  to  iuquir*  as  to  tin  isw*" 
spying  expeditioi)   (Judg.   xriii.  5,  6).  ^ 
times  this  is  distinctly  stoted  of  the  ljiidiV< 
Zechariah  sap,  ^*  For  the  teraphito  bft"  " 
vanity,  and  the  dirinera  have  sea  •  IK  ' 
told  aUe  dreams  '*  (x.  2).    It  ouMt  N 
thnt,  OS  this  first  positive  metitioD  ef  lb 
rapiiim  for  divination  by  the  Israelite  ii  ^ 
return  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  uie  '^  ~ 
the  Babylonhuis  iu  the  time  t^  N<' 
therefore  the  laraelltea  borrowed  \t  fnia 
querors ;  for  these  objects  are  mentioBdi  b 
places  in  sadi  a  manner  that 
dlvijtation  must  be  intended,  if  «l  Ntf  Sj 
that  thi»  connexion  is  undoubted  In  A) 
riod«     Samud's  reproof  of  SnqI  fbrhii 
in  the  matter  of  Amalek,  isNteiats  * 
witli  "vanity,**  or  " idols "  (pit}»sn.i 
however  we  render  the  di^cuU  pUBBfr 
words  occur  (1  &un.  xv.  212,  23).     (Tl 
Acred  "  ^^uiity/'  \)H%  iiesprciaUy  ttsed  w*^  '•"''^ 
to  idols,  and  ercn  in  mm^  f»ls«N*  *i»adi  il*^ 
an  idol  or  idok)     When  .^ 
the  workers  in  black  iiiti, 
of  Goil  in  his  extremity,  hl,^,, 
and  asked  to  see  Samuel,  the  { 
demmnoed  his  doom  as  the  pnni 
difiobodieoce  as  to  Am&lek.    The  r 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  pco] 


&IAGIO 


t  rafwgv  in  the  rtrj  ahnm'iDatious 
I  KteMftot  rOwrnn;  tends  to  con> 
wclsv«  indicated.     As  bo  a  Iftter 
!*•  rdfontj  IS  rdnted,  he  ta  said  to 
•*tkt  wiaard*,  ntid  the  Umphim, 
,  24  J ;  whtf*  the  mention 
iim«diat«ij  nlhar   the  wiiajncU, 
tliK  iiiobt  poems  to  farouT  tfa«  | 
|lfccf  lit  ifokta  of  m  oljecU  used  io  I 

t;  «f  the  tct  of  diviniug  hr  tern-  | 
pn.T^i'Ti!'  nf  tilxekiel  rckt- 
r'i  a  >.t  Jenisilen],  I 

|iMb  of  inev  ""f.  two  ways,  I 

r  kiu^  VI  j.>;iu*j(io  may  oomet 
b]  ihttll  ooiiw  forth  out  of 
r  ^0  «  pUoep  choose  [it]  At  | 
^  10  the  citj.     Appoint  a  waft 
r  nosm  to  Rabbsth  of  the  Aix>- 
PttWi  in  JmnBlfliD  the  defenced.  | 
1  «tood  al  thf  puiii]^  of  the 
f  Um  two  wiji,  to  use  dinino-  ' 
he  coMuIted  with  tom- 
!  to  tJi?  Uvrr.     At  hi*  right  hand 
m"  reel.   19-22). 
%•;  king  t^rmphim  and 

•  irrv^,  FTiif  mi  indicate  thai  the  vic- 
1  li  InphuD  «ul  its  IhTr  then  looked 
I  Uro  •qnrato  lu:^  nf  dinning, 
rto tAf  rijht «iplaimtion  fleviuB,  how* 
r  ifKm  t  eomporinon  with  the  LXX. 
"  *  iBPOttat  nf  Midix-U*s  ittnitjigeDi> 
^  bo^  dlTtnirig,  add  oo  the 
mmied  the  inin^  and 
I  pttt  them  ha  Ute  bed. — ^The 
^  Baby«  give  at  dtriabg  by 
is. 
E  of  the  notice*  of  tbc  Egrptian 
l^odiift,  there  is  one 
'  ^}»  fttajud  out  of  the  reguUr 
'  k  his  bivthrcn  Ivfi  afUr  their 
i  ti  hny  com,  ordeird  hit  steward  to 
f  h  Bc&jtCBLo'fr  Mclc,  nutl  afWr- 
^  tbeiD,  ordeiicig  him  to  cUim 
i  this  [it]  t&  which  my  lord 
'ftidhedivmcthr<(Gai. 
|«f  tke  tatter  chiuu  has  been 
^  ••  he  oonld  sordy 
I^BiDitt,  Bjfmtpau,  in  loc,)t  but  thie 
i  ht  toon  probable,  especially  as 
.  ^  i/tcnnuiis  swd  to  im  brethren, 
Ulstioolitinta  as  I  cwi  oeiiainiy  di- 
f'  I^)r-«ht  WM  wofd  beipg  ond.  If  so 
W  V«iM  fi^Utity  be  to  1i>e  tue  of  the  cu  p 
liil*t  theulii  MTe  to  Infer  that  here 
[^nfen  his  ovn  jodgment  [Joseph  ]» 
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!  a  forbitldcn  Art, 


kli^  «AM  Miehal  took  the 
}  ip«i  the  iMdi  aA4  the  mattress 

■  rnr  rcAL**  tiatr!  fe/ic  put  St  |U  bead, 
iin^nt]  (X  Sam. 
'^^''bav|^f  •!>- 

^  ,  aai   Jl0rro  i*i    r^v  «JUi^i'i   luii 


■■  tpiply  ihc  word  Jim,  ttiqiiiyiai 


diviimnofi  being  not  alone  doubtlei 
but  one  of  which  he  when  called  before  Fhaiaoh 
had  distir.clly  di^bimeti  the  practice.  Two  u*e«  ot 
Clips  or  thf  like  for  magical  purpoMs  have  obtained 
in  the  Kasi  fiom  ancient  tinie&.  In  one  use  dtheir 
the  Clip  itself  bears  engniYed  itiAcripbonSf  8U| posed 
to  have  a  niAj^^cal  iufluenoe,^  or  it  is  plain  nnd  such 
inscriptionh  arc  written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink 
In  both  cases  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  druni 
by  those  wishing  to  deriw  benefit,  as,  for  instance 
the  core  of  diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  w)*Jdi, 
if  written,  a^-e  dissolved."*  This  tisc,  in  both  iti 
f bi-uis,  obtains  omong^  the  AraUi  in  the  present  day, 
ajid  cui«  bearing  C!haldx^ean  infcriptioris  in  ink  have 
liven  il (hovered  by  Mr.  Layai'd,  and  piobabij  thow 
lluvt  this  practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  Babj^ 
lotiinin  about  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era." 
In  the  other  tt»e  the  cup  or  howl  was  of  very  a«ooii> 
dtiry  imfortance.  It  wa«  mereJy  the  receptacle  ft)r 
water,  in  which,  after  the  perfcrmnnce  of  magical 
rites,  a  boy  tookrd  to  see  what  the  mnpeiim  desired. 
This  is  precisely  the  jwne  as  the  practice  of  the  mo* 
deit)  E^yptiau  magic ian«,  where  tlie  dlHerence  that 
ink  is  einployM  :uid  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand  is  mi'i-ely  accidental.  A  gnostic  papyrni 
in  Greek,  written  in  Kgypt  in  the  earlier  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  now  preserved  in  the 
Briti<h  Museum,  dcHnibes  the  practice  of  the  boy 
with  a  bowl,  and  allies  results  strikingly  similar 
to  the  oiiegfd  results  of  the  welUknowu  modem 
Ejryyitian  magician,  whose  divination  would  seem* 
therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  famous  magic  of 
ancient  Kgypt**  As  this  latter  mse  only  is  of 
the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to  it 
Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been 
prevalent  in  his  time^  and  hitroglyphic  inficripticna 
upon  the  bowl  may  have  given  colour  to  the  idea 
that  it  had  magioal  properties,  and  perhaps  even  that 
it  had  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  place  of  con* 
ccftlmcnt,  a  dii^covery  which  must  have  strnck 
Joseph's  br[>lhren  with  the  utmoft  atfbonlshineDt. 

The  magidoDit  of  Kgypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  cIom 
in  tlie  histories  of  Joseph  and  Closes.  When  Pha* 
raoh's  olTK>eirs  weie  troubl&j  by  their  dreams,  being 
b  prison  they  weio  at  a  loss  tor  an  interpreter. 
Before  Joseph  txpUiined  tiie  dreams  he  disclaimed 
the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  tlie  Divine  aid, 
saying, "  [1^]  not  inteipretsitious  [be^cingl  to  God  f 
tell  me  [them],  I  pray  you*  (Gen.  iL  8).  In 
Uke  manner  when  I'hanioh  had  bis  two  dream* 
we  find  that  be  had  reconrse  to  those  who  professed 
to  interpret  dreams.  We  read :  *^  He  sent  tnd  called 
for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof:  and  Phai*noh  told  ihcm  his  dream ;  but 

f there  was]  none  that  could  interpret  them  mto 
'hamoh  "  (xli.  8 ;  comp,  ver.  24),      Joseph,  beiLf 
sent  for  on  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cnpbearen 


The  former  of  these,  called  Jim-l-Jcm  or  irfm-l-Jemsliec^ 
li  bmoua  In  Perstim  poetry.  D'fterbelat  quotw  a  TtirkliA 
poet  who  thus  alludes  to  this  belief  In  magical  onps  r— 
"  Wbrn  I  iball  hftve  been  lUomliuitcd  hj  the  llKht  of 
brnvim  my  soul  will  t>eeotne  Uie  mirror  of  the  world.  ID 
which  I  sbAJl  discover  tbe  ma«t  bidden  secreia"  (/TtMuK 
tKiqm  Qri(tfi(aU,  s.  v.  Gtau). 

"  Modrm  Eyyptiant,  Slli  edlL  chap.  x1. 

"  IfirKveh  and  Babyittm^  p.  50«,  kc.  There  li  an 
cxoBlknL  paper  on  these  bowls  by  l>r.  l^vj  of  Bretlan,  Id 
the  MeiUekrift  der  DmUck,  M(,rffenUin±  Gt^dUehqft, 
li.  p.  465.  fto 

**  -Ve  Hit  iiifi^m  Kfyfptiam*,  fith  cdll.  chap.  ill.  for  a> 
■«iniuvl  o(  the  performttnces  of  this  aiagldao,  aixl  Mr« 
Lrfuit''»  'jpfoioti  as  Io  the  cau«es  of  ihdT  ectasloiitl  app% 
i  T«iti  ■bceesa. 
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MAGIC 


WW  UM  by  Fiuiini^h  thnt  he  ha«l  hfAiJ  thjt  lw\ 
Pould  iuterpret  a  djeam.  J"useph  sJii<l,  **  [It  w]  iM)t 
m  me;  God  «)iilI1  give  Phjiraoh  an  miBWor  of  pence  " 
(rcr,  13).  Thus,  from  the  ezpcH-'Utiuiia  of  the 
fe^l^Tptiaos  and  JoMpVa  diaarowak,  we  see  thiit  thp 
ititarpretatioQ  of  drewuft  w<yi  a  brunch  of  the  know- 
ledge to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  magiciim»  pre- 
tended. The  tlaiture  of  the  Kgyptians  in  the  case 
of  Phjiraoh's  dreams  must  pi-obably  be  regoi-ded  as 
th«  result  of  their  itinbiUty  to  give  a  futistiidnry 
eiplanatioo,  for  it  m  uulikdy  that  tliey  refused  to 
ittempt  tt>  tntej'pret.  The  two  wmiis  (siwi  to  de- 
tig;iuiti'  tlje  iJitei'preters  sent  ioT  by  Phxinioh  are 
D^IDDirii  '*  ficribea"  (?)  an<l  D^DSHi  "  wise  raeii.*'^ 
We  again  hear  of  the  mnpciana  of  K«:ypt  in  the 
nArm*ive  of  the  eveot*  before  the  Exodus.  They 
were  summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The 
aocouiit  of  what  they  cflectcd  rcquirot  to  bo  are- 
luUy  cjuuDtD'^,  from  iy  b<5u-ii:ig  on  the  queAtioa 
«rh«ther  tnagic  be  aii  impostujTB:,  We  read:  *'  And 
Jlie  Lotxi  Rpttke  unto  Mo«»es  suid  uoto  Aaroa,  saying, 
Wheu  l^naoh  shiill  spaik  uiit^  you,  aayiug,  Show 
a  miracle  for  you ;  then  thou  shult  my  unto  Aaron, 
TtUie  thy  rod,  and  caat  [it]  before  I'hamoh,  [and] 
it  shsill  heoora«  a  •erpcnt"*  It  i*  then  i-ebted  that 
Aaiou  did  thus  ind  afterwards :  **  Then  Pliaraoh 
Ai»o  calloil  the  wii>e  nioii'  ami  the  enchnntei^s :  * 
Kvow  they,  the  icnhei*  of  Esypt,  did  so  by  their 
•ccret  arts  :•  for  they  cast  down  erery  man  hi-t  rod» 
Hnd  they  becinio  sertwats,  hut  Aaron's  rod  si^'al- 
kwed  up  th<^-  rod* *'  (^ fclx.  vii » 8- Pi ) .  The  i"odii  were 
Mt^biUy  long  stives  like  tho^se  repreneiitfid  on  the 
Ei;yptiau  monutnentia,  not  much  \^a»  than  the  height 
of  a  ninu.  If  the  word  u^e^^  mean  here  a  serpent, 
th«  Kgyptlau  inagicinijj  may  have  feigned  a  change : 
1/  it  wguity  a  crocoiUJe  they  cotild  scarcely  have 
diooe  K>.  The  nnmes  by  which  the  raagiciAni  art 
devignateil  are  to  be  f sated.  That  which  we  render 
'♦jicnbcs"  w?em4hcre  to  hateageiiend  signifrcaliou, 
including  wise  men  and  enchasterv.  The  lost  term  is 
mare  rI«Hiiit«  in  \u  meftuiiig,  denoting  users  of  In- 
ctttiL^tiouK  *  On  tlui  nocaaioo  of  the  first  plague,  the 
tttrning  lite  rivers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blond, 
the  opposition  of  the  magidaus  again  occurs.  **  And 
Lha  KCribei  of  Egypt  did  so  oy  their  secret  arta** 
^rii.  2 2  J.     When  the  second  plagoe,  Uiat  of  frogs. 


P  The  fonoer  wurd  U  dUQcult  of  fsplaoatkin.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  thai  tt  U  kIso  U5«d  for  a  cLus  of  ttae  Itabjr. 
hiBiaa  nu^i  (l^au.  I  2a,  [12);  v>  th»t  M  can  kcaroeljr  be 
Mppoted  in  be  so  l^ptiazi  wonl  HebmiclEcd.  ICKFptlaD 
aqiUvaleala  b*v«>  however  been  iouirlit  Ibr;  sod  JTabkCMky 
aosfMtA  6pXUJXlt<  UutumtUurgns,  sut  Ignatliu 
^^omA  C^p6C*TtUAJL.  ^guardian  of  tecrrt  things'* 
(ap.  Gos,  Thet,  a.  r.),  bolti  of  which  sie  far  too  unUlco  the 
H«lji?ew  to  have  any  prubabillij.  To  dt.Tlve  It  from 
Um  Penlan  J^jLe^j.^  "  endued  with  wMotnf  when 
•entrring  In  T^aniel.  b  puerile,  as  Oesenlus  «dni1t>.  Ht) 
■uKsr-ai«  «  flpbrew  Qrlela,  and  tukci  It  either  from  DIT 
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'm  fcu  or  stjrtua,"  and  Q^  fonnaUve,  or  supposes  it  to 
hb  a  ^luulrlUM^ral,  foptned  frmu  the  triUteral  Din>  the 
*  eaitfrd "  jrooL  of  D*1«1<  snd  O'^ITi  *•  be  or  tt  was 
Mored,**  The  Ibraer  seenia  ^  mora  probable  at  flnt 
^ibt  t  aad  tiae  latter  would  not  have  tkad  aiv  weigbi 
were  It  not  for  Its  Hkenew  lo  Ube  Grsek  UpirfptttipMnvt, 
used  of  Egyptian  rellgiotu  scribes ;  a  nmrnhLktaot  which, 
noTcover,  tosta  mocli  of  its  value  when  we  find  that 
In  hkregtjpbirt  there  Is  no  exactly  correepondlnK  ex- 
IMeaslOD.  Kuiwlihsliiidlnf  these  Hebrew  derivBtioos, 
Oasenlna  hwUnee  so  the  Ides  that  a  dmilar  Kcnvtlan 
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was  «enU  th<f  iiuigiciatifl  again  tnade  I 
sitioti   (riii.  7).      Obcc  more  th«y 
bii«tory.      The  phtgue  of  tux  csune, 
that   when   Aait)u    hiid   worked    the 
magicians   opposed   him :    **  And  th 
so  by  their   seci^  arts  to  bnng  fcsi 
but  they  cotild  not :  *o  there  were  li- 
and  upon  beast.    And  tlie  •eribes  said  i 
Thi^  [is]  the  finger  of  God;  but  ] 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  i 
the  Lord  had  said**  friii.    18,  VJ,  E 
Ai\»!T  thia  we  hnar  no  tnore  of  the  i 
we  can  gather  from  the  narrative  is 

nuaixtk    p^-odticed    by   them    were 
ire    PhMnoh    on    three   rjoouiaiu^ 
where  declaj«d  that  they  aetualiy 
dera,    since    the   expf«»oa  **  the  sc»~ 
by  their  secret  arts"  is  used  vn  Ihi^  » 

their  complete  foilure.  Nor  is  tbr^^^'  i 
that  in  the  wonders  wrought  by  Aax'c^^^ii  { 
the  ti tiger  of  God  any  proof  that  tht^  m'^H 
power  supmor  to  the  native  ot;fe^»  ^^ 
they  icivokert,  for  we  find  that  the  C^JF'^*^ 
quently  spoke  of  a  snpreme  being  »^  ^ 
seems  rather  as  though  they  liad  aud,  ^*  iC^Vf} 
iiiTf  of  no  avail  iig:iinjit  tJie  work  of  •  ^'li 
There  is  one  later  mention  of  tltesv  ii  bIN 
which  add*  to  our  information,  but  doef  Mtt^i 
the  main  qnefitfon.  St  l*aul  meutioo*  J^tm 
Jnmbre:*  as  haviug  **  witUtoud  Mm^'"  ^i 
tliat  their  folly  in  doing  so  beicaine  iiiinf^i^  i^H 
tji.  8,  9),  The  Egyf*tian  chaim-lerof  lbo*f  2 
the  tirsft  of  which  is,  in  oitr  ,  ■  •  v  ■  »  .-*  aalii 
glyphio,  docs  not  tavour  <  ■  '  **" 

inamsiistent  with  tlic  char^ii  i  '"^ 

that  the  Apostle  dted  a  prevaieui  Li>' 

Jews.      [JAKlTBa  AHDjAMBttta.] 

We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  iUnilRti 
pait  of  the  subject.  Magie,  ■■  «»  ' 
remarked,  was  inherent  in  tlw  aaci^ 
religion.  The  Ritual  is  %  syeleiD  of 
unJ  dinections  for  making  amulefca,  w\u 
of  gecuriiig  the  futtire  happiuess  of  the  d 
sou  1.  Howe  rer  ohscon  tiie  belief  of  tb*  I 
af>  to  the  actual  diai-acter  of  the  stole  of  1 
after  death  may  be  to  ns,  it  cannot  be  d 


t6mtfi^ 


tdotUd^ 


weed  was  iulUted:   inetaiidiig  Abieck, 
behemoth  (Tf^H*  n&O.  nten3>;  tries' 
these  can  b«  proved  to  be  Egjpthui  fa  ofya,  f 
(i  DO  strong  ground  for  aeektaig  mny  beta  Hrtm«4 
logr  for  Uie  sacood  and  Ihfrd  (f%«.  L  e.^ 
similar  wofd  Is  HaalunanidA,  ^VPC*n  <I>1 1 
Heb.  S3J,  whirh  we  sappeee  to  be  Ksyp^  I 
Rermopolltet,  with  pertia|iB,  In  the  out  pleoi  % 
ODcnn^  a  refiprenoe  to  tfew  wlsdooii  of  the  t 
HftopoUs  Msens,  (he  cltj  oTTbodw  the  i 
[Uasumaitmm.]    We  prefer  to  keep  lo  the  i 
vation  simply  fhim  OlHr  uaA  to  feed  "a 
of  mik^lcions  being  probdblf  undetBtood.  Tbi  e 
D^D3n<  does  not  seem  to  mwn  any  if 
merely  the  wise  mon  of  Egypt  ^SDetmlly. 

»  The  word  G^tSHA  elsewhere  Uth  <mA 
3.  U).  slgnllles  "aecret**  or  ■<  bldd 

I  (Wh.  Dnb).  "  be  or  K  <m>*^  otr,  bid.  -rl 
np.** 
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t  Bat  flf  tiM  iii«|(icftl  n»  iul«i»  *itd 
,  li  «r  in  tbc  Bituftl  wtis  heUI  to  be 

r  ^  fotart  biimn»«,  lithougli  it  wu  Dot 
ilaC  MiVjr  aUiOV  rrtnWi  ift*4ii>i>*  it,  kIhoo  to 
»  eeoi  vcniv,  or.  '  ,  v  e 


r  #vlJeui 
MnuJr* 


l^r^^sei 


>;(x:tiana 

».    100, 

■4  tha  ft««i?  ijase  to 

«ni|i««|  ( 15.^.  |<te»  of 

■fftUtimi   or  canip  .  .   tiie   rest, 

,  A  M.ChafaM  hfts  wrll  rrnuirked,  dam 

vr  tj:*»ch  mnrr  rtintlinn  'i«t«  (/■<  Papyrwt 
IT'  'Aifi  m/stical  aameB 

^  igy.     These  names 

r.umifiittn;   Umj  either 
nidtfv  men  magjai]  gibbeibhf 
lllnljr  At  Imi^i,  uf  foreii^n  origin, 
■I  tibff  A^  '  iTiS  hfld  books 

pcaJ  chi  ii  thflt  which 

j»|  «lttc%]    m  hi     work  refrrreil  to 
of  tlicir    beliet'  in   the 
■raicf  to  tiAvc  b««o  the  t(i«i  tluit 
t  imL,  mhttihueT  jwUJied  or  coo- 
of  i^erijilttiiii  the  crnrth  uid 
Tbi«  btljff  is  abuixtjiiiilf 
il  Tok  or  '  The  Two  Biotiiers/  of 
■■  \mn  recent)  r  publikbed  bj  th« 
)m  HntUh  Mom  am  (^VJLccf  l-tipkfri^ 
•«  Ui-Ti  f,nm   th»s  nriaeiit  pnpyrius 
^- - '  r  the  Enm'hiDei)'  of 

^  ri  Aud   westritt*     A 

<  0  m  the  ca^  of  • 
ti»j :  simI  the  perila 
"  the  tirst  rud« 
!i«itK£  t>f  A  rah 
of  tcTTor  tra* 
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M  i»Uftl  Ki;7rtiau  ttiinte  of  H^tda,  **  llie  VV«»t ;"  and 
thnt  iJto  I*  dd  le^ioiik  west  of  KpyjH  iutj:ht  dJi«etly 
give  Uirth  Ut  such  fjiociea  iif  Uma  Uie  r:o(tnmoii 
g|T©iiw.I  cf  the  miichincry,  tivt  the  gem-ml  l»elicf,  oi 
the  Ititual.  k%  well  aa  of  the  machioejy  of  meiiiiwrriil 
tictinn,  lit  ihcwD  by  the  fables  thai  the  rude  AitiIm 
of  our  oM^n  day  tell  of  the  wondfiia  thty  hare  neen* 

Like  aII  nutioiu  who  hate  pmctised'  magic  geue- 
rally,  the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  Uwful  kind 
iiiid  jin  unlawful.  M,  Chit  has  has  pi-ovni  ihia  fiom 
a  papyrus  which  he  findit  to  cnntaiii  an  account  ot 
the  pmiecuUon,  in  the  reign  of  Kamcsses  IIL»  (B.C. 
cir,  1220)  of  an  oOficia]  for  unlawfullj  acquiring  and 
using  magical  books,  the  king's  pitjpprty^  T)ie 
culprtf  was  convicted  and  punished  with  death 
(p.  169  JseijO 

A  ijelief  iu  nnluckj  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to 
be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the 
fortune  atti^-nding  birth  on  certfun  days,  >vas  ex- 
tremely fftixiug,  aa  we  Imm  fiom  a  remnrkrtble 
ancient  taCz-ndar  {St'tfct  Papyri^  Part  1.)  aud  the 
evidcucc  of  writei^s  of  antiquity.  A  religious  pre- 
judice, or  the  occuirence  of  some  great  CHlamtty, 
prohrtbly  lay  at  tlie  ix>ot  of  thi^  observance  of  djiy*. 
Of  the  (on^  tlie  lirUiday  of  Typbon,  the  fifth  ot 
tiie  £pAgT>meuae,  15  au  iu/(taiice«  Astroln^^y  w.ui 
also  held  iu  high  honour,  as  thtf  calcnidnj-s  of  oettnin 
of  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  poftitiotiii  «l 
the  st&m  and  their  influence  on  ditfeient  jarta  of  tJie 
budy»  show  lu;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  tliii 
brauch  of  magical  ails  is  older  than  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  althougli  cottfilin  stars  were  held  in  re- 
vejwjce  in  the  tim**  of  the  ivth  dynasty.  The  beliel 
in  omem  piobnhly  did  nut  take  an  important  plAC« 
iu  Egyptian  magic^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  mention  of  thfto.  The  supei-stition 
as  to  "the  evil  eye"  xppeais  to  have  been  known, 
but  tiiere  is  nothing  elie  that  we  can  dass  with 
pliL'oitmena  of  the  cature  of  animal  magnetisni. 
Two  dusses  of  leatned  men  I^d  the  charge  of  the 
iitjifjical  books:  one  of  tliese,  the  name  of  which 
[u\&  liut  been  read  phoueticsdly,  would  K-trm  to  cor- 
I  e?.poud  to  the  *•  sei  ibcsi,"  as  we  i-ender  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  tlie  hititory  of  Joseph ;  whereas  tlie 

I  other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wi&e  men,"  like 

I  tlie  other  class  there  mentioned.^ 

I  Thac  are  no  j^pitiseutatioiis  011  the  monun>entfc 
that  caxi  be  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  piiK.iice 
of  this  art,  but  the  secret  passages  Id  the  thicknen 
of  the  wall,  lately  opened  in  the  grwit  tenjple  id 
Dendorab,  seem  to  havt?  been  intended  for  some 
purpose  of  imposture. 

The  Law  contains  verr  distinct  prohibitions  of 
all  magical  arta.  Besides  scveinl  poKSJiges  con- 
denuiitig  them,  in  one  placei  thei%  is  a  &pi>ciH- 
cation  which  is  so  full  that  it  fi«ems  evident  tliat 
its  obj^t  is  to  inchide  cvpiy  kind  of  ma^ica 
art.  The  reference  is  to  the  jjrnirtice*  of  C^uiaan, 
not  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  ind<?i^  do  not  «*L')nn  to 
have  been  biouglit  away  by  the  braetitea,  who,  it 
may  be  remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt  Egyptian 
. ,   but  ouiy  tluit   of  foreigneiis   i«^tti<^  in 

.  .<■  Uvwtyviin,  ai^e  <x^mmunded  in  the  pWb  referi^ 
to  n«t  to  learn  the  akuminution-s  of  the  people*  ot 
the  Promi,-*!  Land.  Then  follows  this  pnobibition ; 
"  There  shall  not   be  found   with   tJiee  one  who 

t  For  ttM>  bKta  reapeetjng  Egypt  Ejim  ai.igie  here  slateC 
wc  9,rt  frresily  Indebted  to  Id.  Chutwi  remsrkuMe  wuTk 
Wt"  d(»  not,  bowevet,  af^nc  with  M«iue  nf  bis  <}«lui-tknii: 
Ahii  iljrt'  tbrory  wn  Ua>  «  ptii  fr^rib  kA  \\\v  Nnglii  nt  LgypOsti 
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oflerrth  his  iwii  or  hh  dnux^liter  by  fii^,  a  piiAotiter  I 
of  diTinations  (D*tpDp  DDJ?).  a  worker  of  hidden 
•rU  f}3iyO)t  an  augurer  (6^1130;,  Ru  enchanter 
(*|B^3P).  or  a  fubricator  of  charmji  (ISn  "^^TX),  or 
m  bquirer  by  a  fatniliiir  spiiit  (31K  7KE^)i  or  a 
witaiil  03in*),  or  a  consult«r  of  the  dead  C?^  £ni 
fl*H©n)/*  It  U  added  that  these  au-e  iibommntioriA, 
and  that  on  acc*:»iint  of  their  practice  the  attiona 
sf  Qmnaii  were  to  be  driven  out  (DeuL  xvjiu  d-14, 
vp.  10,  1 1).  It  is  renuukable  thnt  the  o tiering  of 
chUdiien  should  be  mentioQed  in  connexion  with 
miigicnl  ftrtit.  The  piMa^  in  Mtoih,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  preserve  •  qoesitioti  of  Babk  mid 
Mu  uijiwer  of  Bdnam,  wben  the  soothsajrer  was 
seat  for  to  curse  l&raelf  sbould  be  here  itoticed^ 
for  the  qnpstioiier  mJc»,  after  speaking  of  sncritices 
of  umid  kinds,  "  ShiiJl  I  give  my  tii-st-bom  [fur] 
foy  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  [for]  the 
tin  nf  my  soul?"  (vi,  5*8),  Perbam^  howpver, 
child-sacriticc  \a  specified  on  account  ontji  atrocity » 
which  would  connect  it  with  secret  artf,  which  we 
ituow  weie  frequently  in  kter  tim^  tJSe  cnusef  of 
cruelty.  The  terms  whkh  follow  appear  to  refer 
properly  to  vii^ht  dilfertiat  kinds  of  magic,  but  f>ome 
of  Lhem  are  eUcwhere  used  in  a  general  sense. 
I.  D*ODP  DDp  is litcnilly**adiviaerof divinations." 

The  reib  DDp  is  used  of  false  prophets*  but  also 
Iji  a  gi^nerai  sense  for  diviuinjy^  as  in  the  nanratiTe 
of  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witcii  of  fi^tidoTr  where 

tlie  king  says  **  divine  unto  me  (v  ttJ^^OlDp 
3>K3),  I  pray  thee, by  the  Cimiltar  spirit"  ^1  Sam. 
tiviii«  8).  2.  piyp  conveys  the  idea  of  **  one  w)m> 
mns  covertly,"  nnd  fto  *'a  worker  of  hidden  arts.** 
The  meaning  of  the  root  py  is  coverings  and  the 
f>ipp(i»ei1  connexion  with  tiisciiuition  by  the  eyes, 
Uke  Uie  notion  of  **  the  evil  eye,"  tn  though  the 
oiigimil  root  wcie  *•  the  eye"  (|*y>»  seems  nntcn- 
abl«.*  3.  lf*natD»  which  we  i-ender  **  on  augiirtT," 
IS  from  ID*nU,  which  is  litcndly  '*he  or  it  hissL^l  or 
whispeiied,"  and  in  Pie!  is  applied  to  ttj*  practice  of 
aichnnimetit^»  bul  also  to  divining  geoe^iJlyt  as  in  tlie 
atae  of  Jo'.eph's  cup,  and  where,  evidently  refevrinK 
to  \U  he  tells  his  brethren  that  he  could  divine,  iii- 
tbough  ucL  both  places  it  has  beeo  read  inore  vaguely 
with  tlie  Kcuse  to  foresee  or  make  tria]  (Gen.  xliv. 
5,  15).  We  therefore  render  it  by  a  term  which 
•wms  appropriate  but  not  too  detinite.  The  sup- 
po«ed  connexion  of  C^n3  with  &T13,  "a  seipent,"  as 
though  mtnning  eerpent-divinatiaii,  muAt  be  iTJectod» 
the  latter  word  rather  coming  from  the  former,  with 
the  signiHcation  *'a  hisser."*  4.  1^*^^^  signilies 
•»  an  enchanter:**  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb 
was  probably  ♦'he  prayed,"  and  the  strict  sense  of  this 
won!  *'  one  who  asei  iiicantfttiotis/'  f»,  l^fl  ISh 
aeems  to  mean  "  a  fiabricator  of  material  charms  or 
amaleta,"  if  "DH,  when  used  of  pmctising  sorcery, 
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■owns  to  bind  roagicsil  knots,  iukI  ttU  ^ 
person  by  {spells.     6.  ik  Sk^^  »  "«» 
by  a  familiar  spirit."    The  seoood  tenn  ***/^^  .- 
bottle,^  a  Guniiiar  spirit  oomiultcd  by  s  ¥^ii?^^§ 
and  a  soothsayer  having  a  Ikmiliar  spirit,  Tbi  * 
UfiUBlly  render  the  jilund  D^^k  by  iy%* 
which' has  been  rashly  tnuiAlnted  Ttntrik 
it  may  not  signify  what  we  understand  bf  I 
but  refer  to  the  mode  ia  which  aoothnya 
kind  gave  out  their  respofuei :   to  thia  colg 
aliali  recur  later.    The  consulting  of  &xmUar  i 
mav  mean  no  more  than  invokiajg  them  ;  btflli 
Acts  we  I'ead  of  a  damsel  pcaaeased  with  a  s 
divination  (atvi.  16-18)  in  Tety  distioct  tei 
kind  (if  sorcery — di  vinatioa  by  a  familiar  s 
pmctiserl  by  the  witch  of  Endor.     7.  *3in^.  i 
we  render  *•  a  wixaitl,**  is  properly  "  a  i 
hut  U  always  applied  to   wixarda  and  fiibe'l 
phets.    Gesenius  [Thes,  s.  v.)  lappo&es  that  i 
3X.  27  it  is  useil  of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  su 
reading  **  a  wizard  *'  L  there  more  probable. 
Ust  term,  D^flDiT^fr?  Cnh,  ii  retj  explidt,^ 

ing  **  a  con  suiter  of  the  dead:"  nedomaiiQerJ 
exact  titinslatioii  if  the  original  signifiGatMii  C 
latter  is  retained,  instead  of  the  more  gviMivl  { 
now  usually  bears.     In  the  Law  it  was  om 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  had  a  familiar  i 
a  wizard,  should  bo   stoned    (Lev.  zi.  27> 
"  enchauiress "   (HSK^Dp)    waa  not   Ut  \grmi 

xxii.   18;   Heb.  17).     Using  aui^ury   and 
m-ts  was  aliso  foibiddea  (Lev.  lis.  26). 

The  history  of  BnUiain  shows  the  bdkir  < 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  sootbatyiEi. 
the  Israelites  hai  begun  to  cmiquer  the  hmC 
mise«  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  wad  the 
Vidian,  resortinj^  to  Pharaoh's  expedient* 
iiie*5engers    with     **  the    r^wwrtU    of    di* 
(?D*pDp)  in  their  hands*'  (Num.  ixiL  7)ftrl 
thediviaei  (  DDlpH,  Josh.  xiii.  22)*  whoael 

known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in  Aiam. 
message  shows  whtit  he  believed  BolaaniV  | 
be:    **  Behold*  th»^  is  a  people  come  ontj 
Et^pt :  behold,  they  cover  the  fa«  of  the  i 
they  abide  over  at^nst  me :  coma  now 
1  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people ;  fiw  they  I 
too  mighty  for  me:  peiadTentiire  I  shall  ] 
[that]  we  may  smite  them,  and  [that]  I  i 
them  out  of  tlie  land :  for  1  wot  th«it  he  wi 
ble^e:<t  [is]  blessed:  and  ht  whom  thou  eiufl 
cursed"  (Num,  xxii.  5,  6),     We  are  told,  ho< 
that  Balaam,  warned  of  Ood,  first  said  I 
nut  speak  of  himsolt*  and  then  by  inspin 

those  whom  he  hod  been  sent  for  to  caive«  

to  Imve  received  inspiration  in  a  risioiD  orTI 
In  one  pi  nee  it  is  said,  **  And  Balaafn  saw  ! 
was  good  In  the  eyes  of  the  LokD  to  blon  I 
and  he  went  not,  now  as  before;  lo  the 
enchantments  (D^C^nSj,  but  h^^  set  hiajj 
wilderness'*  fxxiv.  l).  Froma  thia  ill 
that  it  was  his  wout  to  use  enchant] 
when  on  other  oorosions  he  weiut  awny  i 


•  The  andtsi  Kiyptbrna  seem  to  bave  hekl  ibe  super 
stJUon  of  the  avU  tye^  for  an  eye  Is  the  deiisnnifiative  of 
a  wucd  which  appean  to  signify  some  kind  of  miiglc  (C1)a 
b<k4,  i^p^nu  MoffiqM  MarriM,  p.  no  and  ooie  4). 

*  The  nune  Xshsboo  (tltrHJ).  of  *prloccof  J^Jati  in  |  bbitks  by  Solomoa  was  dartveA 
thssaeandTaar  afler  ibe  1£»iius  (Niiau  I  7:  Kx.  vi.»   .  dJttoTi. 


Hath  IV,  30,  kcX  fneaiiB  "  eochanier  i*  It  i 
ased  KS  a  proper  name  In  a  Togue  aeuaa. 

•  This  meaning  mgeesta  Um  probahltttr  ' 
Arab  idra  of  the  evil  Jinn  bavtog  1»en  as 
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i^^^^^bi  becc  cfiered,  ne  hoped  that  he  could 

f^  V»    obtain  the  wUh  of  thoM  who  had  sent 

|c^«  \itii  was  oonstaotly  defeated.     The  buildin;; 

«!•  <^^iK  uf  tlie  mjwtic  number  of  seven,  and  the 

#"^o€  ttxta  oxen  and  wven  rams,  *»em  to  show 

Mt  )S«Uni  had  some  such  idea ;  and  the  marked 

muHB  Q  which  he  declared  **  there  ia  no  en- 

AintBM&t  '.rrU  )  against  Jacob,  and  no  divination 

IPDD,  iguut  Israel"  (zxiii.  23)»  that  he  had  come  in 

Ibt  kipe  tbt  thej  woald  have  availed,  the  diviner 

Ittfl  hm%  made  to  declare  his  own  powerlessneu 

■We  lie  IJened  thoee  whom  he  was  sent  for  to 

one.    The  esse  is  a  very  diflicult  one,  since  it  shows 

•  ■■a  who  waa  osed  as  an  instrument  of  declaring; 
fM*s  will  tnuting  in  practices  t'lat  o^nM  only 
hm  incurred  His  displeasure.  The  simplest  ezpk- 
■tioB  Mems  to  be  thai  Balaam  was  never  a  true 
pnfhct  but  on  this  oocaaion,  when  the  enemies  of 
Ind  weiv  to  be  signally  confounded.  This  history 
ibrds  a  notable  instance  of  the  failure  of  magicians 
I  attmfitin^  to  resist  the  Divine  wfll. 

The  account  of  ^^u^s  consulting  the  witch  of 
Uor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those 
ihich  refer  to  magic  The  supeniatuml  terror 
Rlh  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be  proval  to 

•  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always  been  held  by 
•ber  critic*  that  the  appearii^  of  Samuel  was  per- 
aitted  lur  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  doom  of  Saul, 
■id  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  incantations  of  a 
Mmvsa.  As,  however,  the  narrative  is  allowed  to 
fee  veiv  difficult,  wf  may  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
ividcm  of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are  strictly 
■  aoeonianoe  with  the  age:  there  is  a  simplicity  in 
0*  maiiocn  described  that  is  foreign  to  a  later 
^mtm  The  drcumatances  are  agreeable  with  the 
Mt  of  the  history,  and  especially  with  all  we  know 
•f  ^«ld*s  rharacter.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  re- 
Mlved  to  piin  his  ends  without  caring  what  wrong 
be  dmn:  he  witdies  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks 
•  witih  to  call  up  hi»  shad«».  Most  of  all  the  vigour 
of  the  narrative,  showing  us  the  scone  in  a  few 
weeds,  proves  its  antiquity  and  genuineness.  We 
aa  see  DO  nvsnn  whatever  for  supposing  that  it  is 
m  interpoUtion. 

**  Ni»w  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  U- 
mmtti  him,  and  buried  him  in  Raniah,  even  in  his 
^■•n  oty.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had 
^^iiiar  spirits,  and  the  wiurds,  out  of  the  land. 
Aid  the  Phili»tiues  gathe^d  themselves  together, 
■d  cane  and  pitched  in  Shimem  ;  and  Saul  g»- 
iWml  all  Israel  toirether,  «id  they  pitched  in  Gil- 
ki."  That  the  Philistines  should  have  advanced 
■  t%r,  vpreailing  in  the  plain  of  Eiidnielon,  the 
iMrc  Of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to  which 
2^al  bsl  come.  Here  in  times  of  fiuth  Sisera  was 
Mated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites  were  smitten 
^  (iklimi  mme  of  the  army  of  the  former  peiishing 
tt  Eft-ior  it«lf .  Ps.  hxiiii.  9, 10).  -  And  when  Saul 
■*  the  ho.t  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his 
but  ^nntly  trembled.  And  when  Saul  enquired  of 
tW  l>oiiD.  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neilha-  by 
kmm  .  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  Thea  said 
iU  unto  his  servants,  Se^'me  a  wsman  that  hath 
t  fcr.iliar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire 
if  ber.    And   his  sen  ants  said  to  him.   Behold, 
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[there  ia]  a  woman  that  hath  a  fiimiliar  spirit  at 
Kn-<lor.     And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on 
other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  wonum  by  night."    En* 
dor  lay  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  about  7  or  8 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Gilboa.      Itl 
name,  the  **  fountain  of  Dor,"  may  connect  it  with 
the  Phoenician  city  Dor,  which  was  on  the  coast 
to  the  westward.*    If  so,  it  may  have  retained  its 
stranger-population,  and  been  therefore  chosen  by 
the  witch  as  a  place  where  she  might  with  less  danger 
than  elsewhere  practise  her  arts.    It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  mountain  on  whose  slope  the  modem  village 
stands  is  hollowed  into  rock-hewn  caverns,  in  one  of 
which  the  witch  may  probably  have  dwelt    [Em- 
dor.]    Saul's  disguise,  and  his  journeying  by  night| 
seem  to  have  been  taken  that  he  might  not  alarm 
the  woman,  rather  than  because  he  may  have  pnssed 
through  a  part  of  the  Philistine  force.     The  Philis- 
tines held  the  plain,  having  their  camp  at  Shunem, 
whither  they  had  pushed  on  from   Aphek:  the 
Israelites  were  at  first  encamped  by  a  fountain  at 
Jezreel,  but  when  thdr  enemies  had  advanced  to 
Jezrccl  they  appear  to  have  retired  to  the  slopes  ot 
Gilbon,  whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either 
into  the  mountains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan. 
The  Utter  seems  to  have  been  the  line  of  flight,  as, 
though  Saul  was  sUin  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body 
was  fastened    to   the  wall  of  Beth-shan.      Thus 
Saul  could  have  scarcely  readied    En-dor  with- 
out passing  at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the  Phi- 
listines.   *'  And  he  said,  divine  nnto  me,  1  pray 
thee,  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him  J  up, 
whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee.*'    It  is  noticeable 
that  here  witchcraft,  the  inquuing  by  a  familiar 
spirit,  and  necromancy,  are  all  connected  as  thongh 
but  a  single  art,  which  favours  the  idea  that  the 
prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  specifies  every  name  by 
which  magical  arts  were  known,  rather  than  so 
many  difiei«nt  kinds  of  arts,  in  onler  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  such 
pmctices  by  any  subterfuge.    It  is  evident  that  Saul 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch ;  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was 
his  own  general  couvictioo,  or  the  prevalent  con- 
viction of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject.     He  was  in 
a  great  eitremity :  his  kingdom  in  danger:  himwlf 
forsaken  of  God :  he  was  weary  with  a  n^ht-joumey, 
perhaps  of  risk,  perhaps  of  great  length  to  avoid 
the  enemy,  and  &int  with  a  day's  fasting :  he  was 
conscious  of  wrong  as,  probably  for  the  tirst  time, 
he  commandetl  unholy  rites  and  heard  in  the  gloom 
unholy  incantations.     In  such  a  strait  no  man's 
judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may  have  asked  to 
see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  desperation  when 
he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an  oracular  answer.   It 
may  even  be  thought  that,  yearning  for  the  coimsel  of 
Samuel,  and  longing  to  learn  if  the  net  that  he  felt 
closing  about  him  were  one  from  which  he  should 
never  escape,   Saul    had  that   keener  sense    that 
some  say  comes  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  so, 
conscious  that  the  prophet's  shade  was  near,  or  was 
about  to  come,  at  once  sought  to  see  and  speak  with 
it,    though   this   liad    not   been    before  purposed. 
Strange  things  we  know  occur  at  the  moment  when 
man  feels  he  is  about  to  die,<'  and  if  there  be  any  time 


■  I»c  *.f  Mid  to  havr  taken  lt»  name  ttzm  Doma,  %  son 
il  Sfiaa*.  vboM  nune  reminds  one  of  Taras.  the 
hn*^  it  Tamitan. 

*  W«  MS7  KmUoc*  tbr  vrelNknovn  drnunstance  that 


that  in  the  last  =^=3nts  of  conscionsness  all  the  events 
of  their  lives  have  paai^ed  before  their  mlnda.  A  fHene 
of  the  writer  atwaml  him  that  lie  experienced  this  sms» 
lion,  whenever  be  had  a  very  bad  fall  in  hunting,  while  hf 


•M  wki  have  beea  n<«r  dt  ath  by  drownlns  have  aai«rtcd  '  was  adoally  falling.    This  Is  alluded  to  in  the  epitaph- 
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KTheu  tliB  ui»»e«u  wovM  is  K-li  wfjtie  yet  ni}€isT«red, 
it  b  wiieti  tlic  taui  corner  titft  wttliiii  the  chill  «t 
ib>  loiig-|>jt»K<te(i  fthftJow,  '^  Audi  the  wonum  an\d 
uiieo  him,  BeholH,  thou  know«Bt  what  Sivul  h:ith 
d^w»,  how  he  hath  out  ort  those  thai  have  familur 
ffytiibi,  find  the  wiiarcls,  out  of  tli4^  land :  vheiefore 
theii  laye&t  thou  a  Hujue  for  mr  kite,  to  cause  me  to 
die?  And  Saul  iwaji?  to  her  by  the  LorDi  isaying, 
[A*]  the  LoiU)  liveth,  therfl  aball  no  punishment 
Eft{j|«n  ta  thee  for  this  Ihiiii?/'  Nothipg  more  shows 
Sftul't  de»p«mt6  r«fiolulioii  than  his  thu»  i« wear- 
ing when  citga^ed  in  a  mo»t  iiuholy  octf  a  t«nihle 
|»'(»fAuity  that  mkcs  the  horror  of  the  Boeiie  com* 
flete.  K  very  thing  h&nij^  piepared,  th<!  linal  act 
tuik<M  plaoe.  '^  Theu  s&id  the  womniip  Whom  shall 
1  hrin^  np  ttnto  the«?  And  he  said,  Bring  me  up 
iSiunutd.  And  when  the  wocnAn  iAW  Smnme),  she 
cried  irith  a  loud  voice ;  i&d  the  womnn  « pake  to 
SdoU  s«ymg.  Why  hjift  thou  deceived  me?  foi 
thou  [art]  Saul,  And  the  king  said  unto  her* 
Be  not  afiTiid  i  for  what  sawest  thou  f  Aad  the 
wcnnan  said  unto  Saalt  I  ww  gotis  aiuwiiding  out  of 
the  earth,  At]d  he  SAid  unto  her,  VV^hnt  [ia]  his 
form  ?  And  »ht  »aui,  An  old  miin  comeih  up;  And 
he  [i*J  cflTcred  with  a  mruitie.  And  Saul  per- 
ceiviHl  thjit  it  [wa^*]  Samuel,  lUid  he  ^toojied  with 
[his]  fuee  1«  the  |;roundt  mid  bowed  himself.  And 
danuiel  paid  tu  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  [or 
*'  disturbed "]  me,  to  bring  roe  up  ?  And  Saul 
an$wct«d»  I  am  fiorc  distraved  ;  for  the  Fhiliatiueji 
make  w&r  Ji^ini»t  me,  and  God  u  de^iailed  fmm  me, 
■lid  aii*wert?th  ine  no  more,  neither  by  prophet*,  nor 
hy  dieoins!  tliercfons  I  have  tid\&i  thet^  that  thou 
maye#t  make  known  uuto  me  what  1  shall  do.  Then 
saii  t^jimud,  Wheiieforo  then  doat  thou  ask  of  me, 
trsiun^  tlMj  Lord  u  depfirted  from  thw,  and  is  become 
ttiiike  eiif-ray?  And  the  Lout*  hath  doue  to  him, 
a»  he  kjmke  by  me :  for  the  LoRi>  hath  vent  the 
kingdom  out  of  tbiite  hojid»  and  given  it  to  thy 
ueiLfhbour,  [e?eol  to  Dnvid;  because  thou  obeyedart 
not  the  voii;e  of  Uie  Lohd,  nor  eiecnte<l»f  his  lierce 
wiMth  lipon  Amolek.  therefore  kith  the  LoRl>  dgxie 
this  thing  tinfo  thee  this  dny.  Moreover,  the  LORl> 
wilt  aIjo  deliver  L^iael  with  thee  into  thi'  hand 
of*  tiie  I'hiUjsiioes :  oiid  to-morrow  [»h;tlt]  thou 
nod  thy  *ona  [be]  with  me:  the  Loud  also  shall 
deliver  the  host  of  li^rael  into  the  hand  of  the  Piii- 
hstinea.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  ou 
tlie  earth,  and  wa»  aoreafsniid,  because  of  the  word^ 
of  Samuel :  uul  there  WM  no  strength  in  him ;  for 
ha  had  eaten  no  Uread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night "  (I  Sam*  iiriii.  3-20).  The  woman  clearly 
was  tenitied  hy  an  unejcpccted  apparition  when  ahe 
«iw  ><»nud.  She  mu»t  tiierefore  either  have  been 
r  11  '  1 J  or  one  who  had  no  pfnver  of  working 

IE  n,  at  will.     The  sight  of  <^amuel  at 

«'i  I  "V  who  bui  come  Ut  consult  her.    The 

prvpiict  ■  *imde  seems  to  have  beeij  preceded  by  tome 
m^e.^tic  {shapes  which  the  witch  called  gods.  Siml* 
3U  it  ?ieems  itjti^rruptjng  her,  asked  htf  form,  and  she 
itcsA rilled  the  prophet  as  he  was  in  his  Ijiat  days  on 
nullj,  an  old  man,  covered  either  witli  a  mantle, 
such  A»  the  prophet^  used  to  wear,  or  wmpped  in 
hit  wiridio^-slieet.  Then  ^ui  knew  it  wa£  Samuel, 
wd  bowed  to  the  ground,  from  respect  or  fear.  U 
TtvsiM  that  th«  woniJU)  saw  the  appinnnoea,  and  ih^ 
Saul  only  kfiew  of  them  through  her,  perhipe  not 

"  Betw<>eti  the  saddle  and  the  Kroimd, 
I  mercy  itougbi,  and  mercy  found. '^ 
If  thin  phHioiTK-nnu  Iw  not  tnvolunlary.  bul  the  rcwall  of 
•n  «flDri  of  wMi,  th<ti  tbere  \§  uo  ncaMM  uby  It  lUkuuld  be 
^oofioed  to  ihe  ta^t  moalcnt^  ot  cotisciouMiew.    A  inui 
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dniing   it  lujk^  else  whv  Ah^^ild    he  Tnve 
what   form    Senmet   had  P     The  pTtijih«i*s 

pUint  we  camtot  understand,  in  our  ignun 
the  sepaimte  atate :  thm  much  we  know, 

is  always  described  aa  ooe  of  potcd  itaA  or 

j  That  the  woman  ahanld  hare  been  «blt  lo  i 

'up  cannot   be   hence  inferred;   her 
shows  the  contrary ;  and  it  would  bt « 

I  enough  to  suppc^e  that  he  was  sent  to  gj»^- 

I  the  last  warning,  or  th^t  the  cnma 

I  king*!!  wish  had  been  pei^mitted  to  diS( 
his  rest  iig-place«    Although  the  word  ** 
need  not  be  pnshod  to  an  extreme  »enm^  i 
to  mean  the  interniption  of  a  state  of  i 
tnuulatora  wisely*  we  think,  preferring  thli  i 
ing  to  **  tlislurbwl,"  it  cannot  be  denied  I" 
hold  that  Samuel  appeared,  this  ie  a  gretd  i 
If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  propixt's 
was  ordered,  it  ia  not  utmiiinountaLliL    *" 
claraljoti  of  Saul's  doom  agrees  with  whst 
had  mid  before,  and  was  fumilcd  the  i 
when  the  king  and  his  aona  fieU  on  Moat*.^ 
It  may«  however,  be  asked— Was  the  i 
mnel  himself,  or  a  RDperoatuFal 
stcnd  ?     Some  may  even  object  to  oar  k 
have  beefl  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a  skkb 
if  so,  what  can  we  make  of  the  wwnanVo 
that  it  was  Samuel,  and  the  king's  banc 
word<)  he  heard,  or,  aa  these  would  «y« 
thought  he  hcoid?     It  was  not  ooly  lb« 
his  doom,  but  the  heaniig  it  hi  a  miex 
other  world  that  stjrtched  the  fjiitiiln*  ^ 
on  the  giouiid.      He  must  have  felt  th#  ^ 

I  the  deiid,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  sepulA 
How  el^  uould  tlie  dotim  have  corae  bvH 

'  the  kin?  abne,  ^'^''  ^  -    " -t«t^ 

of  di:»embodied 

with  tV*  dead  I 

12  no  dithculty  iluii  thcr  kiiu 

,  till  the  {jenerous  men  of  ♦ 

j  his  old  kindneM,  ivsiU' 

!  shan.  If  then  the  npj 
suppose  it  Samuel's?  A  .^ 
say  it  eeems  to  have  been  ^ 
that  a  mes«»iger  came  in  ' 
jected,  aa  it  would  make  the  dpeouU  » 
truth  and  untruth ;  and  if  aakied  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
cause  there  was  for  auch  a  synaliag  ^'(h  km 
prophet  fi  om  his  rest,  wouKI  refdy  *^**^_«4«§ 
not  the  raiRon  for  such  warnit^  as  9^ 
Bible,  and  that  perhaps  even  at  tlie  «S^ ' 
the  door  of  rep^taooe  waa  not  c1csp«' 
king,  and  hi*  impiety  might  hare  ♦- 
he  repented.  In^ttwl,  he  went  fori 
when  his  eons  had  ^len  lU  ^  ^ 
the  rout,  sore  wounded  fell 

Ywm  the  beginiutig  U>  tii 
history  we  have  no  warmnt  tor  attnb**^ 
natural  power  to  magidana.     V*: 
refers  to  the  queistioo  of  M|>paritittsui  m 
to  which  other  places  in  the  BitJe  \m^^^ 
The  ooonexioQ  with  m»gii!  seems  pm^^lf 
The  witch  is  no  more  tlian  a  br*tao*l*^. 
first;  slie  «*e*  Somuel,  .-md  tliat  i*  sJi- 
rition  may  have  been  a  teitible  fulfil  in*** 
desire,  but  this  doea  not  prove  thjit   tt>^ 
he  u«ed  were  of  any  power*     We  h*^ 


sure  of  bli  doom  tnigbtbo  in  tUl«  peciUlar  *s^  ' 
mental  sUte  long  befere,    Pefhapa,  bo«rr^|^^ 
bi  furo  death  ejcpertmeee  a  change  of  en    '" 
ocmveriely,  cyery  pliiyiikal  fOnelMi  4st»  i 
mith  what  we  lent  diiMiatlsB. 
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lb  iMiwLrp  Tcrj  cmrefnllj,  fiom  iU  i]«-Uil  and  its  < 
"f^iftitik  chu-acter:    the  retuit  leaves  tht  main 
faartMu  iuiaiuwered« 

la  lAc  later  daja  of  the  two  kiDgdoms  magical 

pnelieei  ot'maav  kind*  prevailed  amoug  the  Hebrews,  j 

*«vcipecialljr  Icaru  from  the  ooodemuation  of  them 

wtbe  urophcta.     Crcvy  forai  of  idolatiy  which  the 

fMpk  kid  adofiud  in  taooaMsioa  donbtlesB  bi-ought 

ink  it  iU  magic,  which  aeems  always  to  have  re- 

umI  V'tS  a  atraogc  tenacitf  that  probably  made 

i  Mliin  the  £alm  worship  with  which  it  was  coa- 

wiel   Thus  the  use  of  tenphiiCi,  dating  from  the 

"tnsRkal  a^,  waa  not  abandoned  when  the  worship 

J  tk«  Caaaaaiie,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian  idols  had 

^  n»eMTely  adopted.     In  the  historical  books 

X  !kcn^ai«  there  ia  Little  notice  of  magic,  except- 

■I  te  whcrercr  the  &ls«  prophets  are  mentioned 

■t  have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  preTalence  of 

^CMl  pOKticca.     We  are  especially  told  of  Josiah 

***  bt  pat  away  the  workers  with  familiar  spirits, 

IV  « iaria,  and  the  teraphim,  as  well  as  the  idols 

■■*J^«**«r  abomiDation«  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem , 

M  pafMicaoee  of  the  commands  of  tlie  book  of  the 

Iwwkich  had  been  found  (2  K.  xxiii.  24).     But 

*  *■  fnfheta  we  tind  sereral  notices  of  the  magic 

*tot  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the 

■JPC  jl  forei^  nations.     Ltaiah  says  that  the 

^^  h«d  beoocne  «•  workers  of  hidden  arta  (D^?:V) 

*^**^Uati«a-  and  apparaitly  aUudes  in' the 

rJSlVjT*  ^  ***  piactkse  of  magic  by  the  Bene- 

^r^  ■  "•  *^)-     The  nation  had  not  only  abandoned 

™^.g«».  hot  had  become  generally  addicted  to 

^^*Jja  the   vanacr  of  the   PhilisUnes,  whose 

rS^U^'^  [Cafhtor]  is  consistent  with  such 

*"«krfalSrt  •  '"^  "^  ^*  Bene-Kedem  is 

•^  the  fI^*^  ■••■•«»<«»  that  as  Ute  as  the  time 

ir^t^^f^*^  ^M»  in  Srria,  under  the  xixth 

■*•  B  'i'ntiifir-  ^^.  *  race,  partly  at  least  Mon- 

i'thinSj!r  *•  ^^  of  the  Orontes,*  among 

* — "*•  «f  mat^  '^^  "K**"  expect  a  national 

*''*^^»«r».     R?*  ***  **•  jw«v«»le«w*  «^»tl»  t*»«f 

«iaain,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Benee- 

['^r  not  have  been  of  their  race. 
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■"■nit  •*  bqIo  11^  P'^'phet  reproves  the  people  for 
"^  ^  •i*aftl««?  *''***  ^''*  ^Jwniliar  spirits,  and 
Wt  Thep«cti^<=*Urp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii. 
***  diatactlT  W*.-?!  *****  *^^  of  mneicians  are  still 
••' a!?7'*^»  where  it  i^  thus  said  of 


■■"bt.  and  Will  It  -^^  ^^''■np  agBiiut  thee  ronod 
■*  I  w-.U  lai-.  f  L"*^*  agaittit  thee  with  a  moimt, 
^  Iwoffht  A!J!^*Sainst  thee.  And  thou  »halt 
---'*".  "r^  [^]  Shalt  speak  out  of  the 


■Tthi  r^  J  T!?^  ahaU  be  low  out  of  the  dust, 

/^J  Tiwsejh^be,  ^  ^f  ^^  that  hath  a  iamiliar 

i2  ,^  p«»und,  and  thy  nH^ech  shall 

rM*T  out  of  the  duat "  («ix.  3,  4).     Isaiah  al- 

?»*,  to  the  magic  of  n^^  Egrptians  when  he  says 

t »  Xh«r  ealawty  ^  ^y  ^\^^i  g^^  to  the  idols, 

iU  tbi  chaxwert  [O'BK ?],» and  to  them  that 

^  hmSux  t^^  wd  to  the  wizards"  (xiz.  3). 

M  ia  the  mm  vomer  he  thus  taunts  Babylon  : 

**  €lMi  w0  with  t)iy  charms,  and  with  the  multi- 

tih  dF  thiX  0>^ttBtnieuts,  wherein  thou  hast 

Vi^^j  ft^^  roath;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be 

^  1»  wH^  '^*  ^  ^^  mayest  prevail.     Thou 

«|jl^i»«iiteU  tkb  examine  the  repreaenuuion 
^^ril^Jteaaitf  Asrin,  L  pL  UzaviiL  seq.  of  the 
j^^l>»nwBilfiinfsw  IL  and  the  UltUtM  and 
STarf^*^"^  aav  KETESU.  on  the  Orontea. 

r  g^  Mrfm^neaa  whiqMfrcrik  tf  It  be  the  pinral  of 


iy« 

now  the  viewera  of  the  heavens  [or  astrolosersl 
the  stai'gBaers,  the  monthly  pi-ognosticatore,  stand 
up,  and  save  tliee  from  [tiiese  things]  that  ^hafI 
come  upon  thee  "  (xlvii.  12, 13).  The  magic  of  Ba- 
bylon is  hcie  characterized  by  the  pi-ominence  given 
to  astrology,  no  magicians  being  mentioDed  except- 
iug  practisei-s  of  this  art;  unlike  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  astralogy  seems  always  to 
have  held  a  lower  place  than  with  tie  Chaldaean 
nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly  of  those  who 
seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaiing  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of 
Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  Ahab's 
seem  to  have  been.  Concerning  these  prophets  it 
is  said,  **  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over 
them.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  theii 
lip;  for  [there  ia]  no  answer  of  God"  (iii.  6,  7). 
I^ter  it  is  said  as  to  Jenisalem,  **  The  hends  thereof 
judge  for  reword,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for 
hire,  and  tlic  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money: 
yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  [Is]  not 
the  Lord  among  us?  none  evil  can  come  upon  us*' 
(ver.  11).  Theso  prophets  seem  to  have  practised 
unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected  revelations. 

Jeremiah  was  constantly  opposed  by  f:d*(e  pro- 
phets, who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
fal«e  visions,  and  who  practised  various  magical  arts 
(xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  ad  fin,,  xxvii.  9,  10 — where  the 
several  designations  applied  to  those  who  counselled 
tlie  people  not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  may  be 
used  in  contempt  of  the  false  prophets — xzix.  8,  9). 

Kzekiel,    as   we  should   have  expected,  affords 

some  remarkable  dctaib  of  the  magic  of  his  time, 

in  the  clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions. 

From  him    we    learn    that  fetishism  was  among 

tlie  idolatries  which  the   Hebrews,    in  the  latest 

days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted  fram 

their  neighbours,    like  the   Houmns    in    the  age 

of  general  corruption  tliat  ^aus(^l  the  decline  of 

their  empire.     In  a  vision,  in  which  the  prophe* 

saw  the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  he  enteied  the 

chambere  of  irajigeiy  in  the  Temple  itaelf :  "  I  went 

in  ond  saw ;  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping 

things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of 

the  house  of  Isi-acl,    pourtrayel   upon   the  wall 

round  about."     Here  seventy  elders  were  ofierii/g 

incense  in  the  dork  (viii.  7-12).    This  idolatiy  waa 

probably  borrowed  fj-om  Kgypt,  for  the  description 

perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark  sanctuaries  of 

Egyptian  temples,  with  the  saci-ed  animals  pour- 

trayed  upon  their  walla,  and  docs  not  a<coi-d  with 

the  character  of  the  Assyrian   sculptures,  where 

a-eeping  things  are  not    represented   as  objects  of 

worship.    With  this  low  form  of  idolatr)'  an  equally 

low  kind   of  magic   obtaineil,   practiseil    by   pro- 

I  phctesses  who  for  small  rewards  mode  amulets  by 

I  which  the  people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  fn.), 

The  passage  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  difhcult, 

\  but  it  con  scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  ore  re* 

I  ferred   to   which  were  made   and    Mid  by  these 

I  w<Hn«>n.  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them.     Wc  may 

:  probably  read :  *'  Woe  to  the   [women]  that  sevt 

I  pillews  upon  all  joints  of  the   hands  [elbows  oi 
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trtnhctcs  f ]♦  md  mrike  kerchiels  upon  the  b«ad  of 
every  itatui*  to  hunt  souls!"  (xiiU  18).  If  so, 
\i  e  tmre  a  pnictice  juuilogoiifl  to  that  of  the  modem 
EgTi^tLins,  who  hang  amulets  of  the  kind  call«l 
ai^h  u|»oa  the  right  side,  and  of  the  Nubians, 
drbo  hao^  th<^m  on  the  upper  nxit  of  the  arm. 
Wtf  cannot,  in  acj*  caie^  see  how  the  ptisi>age  can  be 
explained  as  aimpl^f  rderri&g  to  the  lujcarious  dre^s 
'J  tlie  women  of  that  ttm«,  since  the  prophet  din- 
tiiiotl J  alludes  to  pretended  Tisions  and  to  dJTinationa 
>er.  23),  tmiog  almost  the  same  ezpreasions  that 
be  apphea  in  anothei*  place  to  the  practices  of  the 
*»!«  proph^^U  (xrii.  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchad- 
;iezaar'»  divination  bj  atrow^r  where  it  is  said  **  he 
fbuBled  arrowa"  (jtiL  21),  mmt  refer  to  a  prac- 
tice the  saoie  or  iiioiUr  to  the  kind  of  diriaatioti 
hy  amiws  called  El-Mejsar,  in  use  amoug  the 
liagiui  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  ECur-lh.     [See 

MOSPITALITV.] 

The  references  to  tnagic  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
rdatc  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon ^  and  not  so  mtich 
lo  the  aii  &»  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when 
taken  captive^  was  innti'uctc'd  in  the  learnmg  of  tlie 
Chaldaeani  and  pko^d  among  the  wise  men  of 
Babjlon  (ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the 

Magi  p3i'D*3n),  for  the  term  i&  used  on  in^ 

duding  nuigicinjis  (D^tS^iJin),  eorcerers  (D^&E$^K), 

eoflhantera    (D^|)tt^3D)»    aatrologert  (^"^(1),   and 

Chiddncaiit,  the  hk»t  b^iug  apparently  the  most  im- 
jioilrtiit  vhii^  ^ii.  2,  4.  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27 ; 
comp.  i.  20).  As  in  other  caws  the  time  prophet 
was  put  to  the  test  with  the  mtigicians,  and  he 
succeeded  where  they  titterly  failed.  The  case  re- 
fonbles  EMuuaoh'ii,  eicepting  that  NebudinduexJtar 
asked  a  harder  thing  of  the  wiie  men.  Having  for- 
gotten hiK  dr^un,  he  not  only  requii^ed  of  them  an 
interpjietation,  but  tliat  they  nhould  make  known 
the  drvnm  it-id f.  They  wen?  perfectly  ready  to  tell 
the  inteipttftation  if  only  they  heard  the  dream. 
The  kins:  at  once  saw  that  they  were  impostom^ 
and  thnt  if  they  truly  had  ^pematuml  powers 
they  could  aj>  well  tetl  him  his  dream  as  iU 
raffiuiing.  Thej'efore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon;  but  Dnaiel,  praying 
tKat  he  and  hi5  fellows  might  escape  this  de> 
ilroction,  had  a  vision  io  which  the  matter  was 
rrreded  to  him.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
belbre  the  king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disavowed  tmy 
knowledge  of  his  own.  "  The  secret  which  the 
king  hatTJ  demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  liorcereri, 
the  m.'^i clans,  the  astrologum,  cannot  &how  unto 
the  king ;  but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  re- 
vealeth  secrets  **  (vera.  27,  28).  •*  But  as  for  me, 
this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for  [any]  wisdom 
ihat  1  have  more  than  any  living*'  (30).  He  then 
fielated  the  dream  and  itji  interpretation,  and  wa^  set 
over  the  province  as  well  aj»  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
liftbylou.  Again  the  kiug  dreamt;  and  thourrh  he 
told  Ihem  the  dreain  the  wii«  men  could  not  interpret 
It*  and  Lhuiiel  again  showed  the  meaning  (iv.  4, 
ftqq^).  In  the  relation  of  this  event  we  read  that 
the  king  called  him  ''  chiel*  of  the  so-ibes,*'  the 
ncood  part  of  the  title  being  the  same  aa  that 
■|i|)iied  to  the  (Cgyptian  magicians  (iv.  9;  Chald. 
6).  A  thii-d  time,  when  BeiahasEar  saw  the  writ- 
ing on  thf*  wail,  were  the  wiae  meti  sent  for,  and 
aa  their  failing  D<\niel  wjis  brought  before  the  king 
mid  tbe  interpi-etation  given  (v,).  These  eviaita 
&I4  perfectly  cotisbtent  with  whut  always  oocurred 
in  ill  other  <jiacs  recorded  in  Scripture  when  t'ne 
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prmrtisens  of  magic  were  f^aoed  in  oppai 
true  pmpheta.      It  may  be  asked    by  m 
Daniel  could  take  tbe  fjost  of  chief  of  tkt  i 
when  he  had  himself  proved  their  impoatoit.  I 
however,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  wtn  c 
the  learned  generally,  among  whotii  \ 
magical  arts,  the  aae  is  very  diflerestt  £rom  i 
would  have  been  had  these  wise  mot  been  i 
only.     Besides,  it  seems  almost  certain  tint  J 
waa  providentlaUy  thos  placed  tliai,  like  i 
Joseph,  he  might  further  the  velfiuie  and  i 
retuj-n  of  his  people,     [^faci.] 

After  the  Captivity  it  iB  probable  that  tlM  J 
gradually  abandoned  tbe  practice  cyf  magic 
Hah  epeaki  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  tcra^n  i 
dirinerv  (x.  2),  sod  fbfvteils  a  lime  whan  the  ^ 
names  of  idols  should  be  fbi^tteo  and  tdie  i 
hare  virtnally  ceased  (xiii.  1-4),  jel  io  neid 
does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  ailuding  to  lliec 
of  his  own  day. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indkmtiona  Clal  i 
bter  centuri^  preceding  the  ChristiaQ  eia  i 
waA  no  longer  practised  by  the  edneateti  Je««b  "^ 
the  Wiiidom  of  Solomon  tht  writer,  speakiaf  of  i 
Egyptian  magidans,  treaU  their  lut  mM  so  i 
ture  (zvit.  7).     The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  cioe| 
cfl^e.     [f  we  hold  that  it  was  writtoi  in  Fe 
a  neighbouring  country,  and,  with  Kwald,  i 
composition  not  long  after  the  ^l  of  the  i 
empire,  it  is  obvious  that   it  relatca  to  a  * 
ent  state  of  society  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  I 
and   Palotine.      if,   however,    it   was 
Palestine  about  the  time  of  the  Macxasbcea,  as  < 
suppose,  we  must  stiU  recollect  that  it  refen  i 
to  tJie  supemtitiona  of  the  common  peofie  I 
those  of  the  learned.     In   either   case  ill 
teoBions  make   it   unsafe  to  follow  as 
the  opinkxns  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  i 
proleases  to  relate  to  a  period  of  wbkh  \ 
oonld  hare  known  little,  and  borrows  itj  id 
pematma]  agency  jfrom  Scripture,  adding  as  i 
as  wait  judg«d  safe  ofcnrreut  superstition. 

In  the  N.T.  we  read  very  little  of  m^ie^ 
coming  of  Magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  n 
(Matt.  ii.  1*12),  but  we  have  no  warrant  fcr  i 
poising  that  they  wen  magidaos  fitim  thor  i 
which  the  A.  V.  not  tmrcaaoaablj  render  ' 
men"  [MagiJ.    Our  Lotd  is  not  said  to  hMvl 
o[^x)Bad  by  nvigidana,  and  the  Apostles  and  i 
enrly  teachers  of  the  Gospd  aecm  to  haw  n 
enocjntered  them.      Philip  the  deacon*  vlml 
preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Siaion  a  In 
mAgician,  commonly  known  as  Simon  Maro%i 
bad  had  great  power  over  the  people;  bitt  btiil 
said  to  hare  been  able  to  work  woodert,  Bar»| 
it  been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  woitU  have  < 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  (viii,  9-24  •,    W 
St.  Barnabait  and  St.  Paul  were  at  PapiK«,  as  I 
preached  to  the  prooottaul  Sergiua  Paulua,  Klyi 
a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  &lae  propihH  (Ti*«  ii 
fttiyoy  ^fvSoirpo^y^^y)  witluitood  th«tn«  and  I 
struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  Si.  Ptal  ( 
6-12).   At  Cphesus,  certain  JewtaheXQirciata a 
failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afimid, 
doncd  their  practice  of  magical  aria.     ^  ^ 
that  believed  came,  and  oocieased,  nn^  ^WfTiJ  ti 
deeda.    Maoy  of  them  alao  winch  med  9a^mm4 
brocighl  their  books  together,  mad  bnivfd  HI 
before  all :  and  they  ootuiiod  the  price  of  than,  i 
found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieoss]  of  silver " 
IB,  19).    Hcere  both  Jews  aud  Greeks  8i«ra  tot 
been  greatly  addicted  to  ma^ic,  rm  after  ihtj  [ 
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b  ■'-    ' 

flMf ...... 

tliAt  jmtfi  I  nil  I 

'  ^^^,   %}ir    iv  '         ...  ■■^-  ili^- 

%  there  lo  ni*  ttViJeuci'  ut  any 

i>i#  mAcidwjs.     We  have 

a{  the  **  dnnifti 

'xovtf'ai^  •rytvfka 

„.    .^..L   ..-.    i::Liter»  much  gaiti 

(|iarT»v9^«Vijj.  tfom  whom  St,  P»uJ 
f|>lrn  of  liiTloatioii  II VI.  i0-l6j.  This 
bfLi^iig  to  cootJier  iubject  th&n  that 
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.^iio 


(W  cssDfiBniiiVi  of  tht  Tvioas  ootjces  of  magic 

[ fe Ik  Ba4c  girrtt  as  iliifl  geoenl  result: — Thej  do 

li^slir  m  «c  csn  uadflnrtaJiil,  oqo«  ftote  poAi- 

tli^f  iiA  iftr  trat   lUuAiTe  re»ult&  werp  produoed 

1^  HHirat  fiDM.      Tbcj  tborefort  tfTord  do  evi- 

flAH  giin  tupeniatural  powers  to 

l^fiki  wtHL    Tfm  ootmiumioe  goe*  Hin]«  w*y 

b«vtfig  tlMt  w«  ntty  coociude  that  there 

[  JBMdi  i^ing  a*  real  magic;  for  altl^ioagh  it  i« 

pn«  lo  111  nil  im  licg^ftttTtf  erideooe,  yet  ia  « 

» rf  11km  kkoA  If  b  csfMcutllf  scroiig.    llad  ao j 

>  taiaai  hrnrn  workied  Uj  ouigiciiuis,  tarel j  the 

«to«  v««Ul  laol  bay*  pu^td  over  &  fact  of  so 

m  iw^nUttUi,  ood  oo«  whidi  would  have  ren- 

I  ini  Ikr  prtJiihtLrr.  of  thcM  wt»  fkr  mom  ia<c«s- 

^»    Tk  ief  of  monkijid  ill  niagie,  or 

•^p  tii  nn  worthj  sine*  tlie  liulditig 

^^•ci*  n  BOine  of  it*  brandiesit 

•  ^  p*i.  1  ••  con£«qucnca,  would 

■■*  *•  *^   i.-/c!tiiiiu  ui   lajtji  in  nod'&  goTemment 

f^  •wH,  ami  th«  a4*intion  of  «  creed  far  below 

i  tt«  Goodiisioii  at  whicli  we  hare  aj-rived, 

>  b  ae  tri^yn^  its  »hr  Bible  of  r«al  rwultf 

*i  '•^  nl  Bgeucy  used  by 

,  *'rtAnt  iDfct'PDC4% 

M-  «aine  in  pj  orane 

w«*  va^iuait  Of  Riodem^  in  no  way  militates 

1«  crtdilillktj  d*  the  roiradea  recoitied  in 

•^  [R.  S.  P.] 

tl^'^L^^dla^iWrf;   but  Mai,  ^rri 'A^ 

^gj  J**  iJjf^*  MptaiSSaowf :    Moffgddo),  the 

I  ^^  "JV*^  MOW  MtoiDDo.     It  occiirs  only 

^«w«  (3^30,  j^^j^)^     xbe  name  Magog 

*B  Sdijrt^/Pf  both   to   II  person  and  to 

a  UtiL  X.  2  Mai^  appears  a» 

<^aph«t)i    tn    cofuiexkkn   with 


«^  ftf 


^'>»;  iu)«]  Madai  (tht^  Bidden); 


"^t  fnrmhfr  nf  ciirn  In  which  Iho 
^ «^^j  •  ^^!|*^  *'f  <^  V««kaiii  Godn  depart  from 

.  r»  iiJlr^  ^  **»  XUrtatelrUie  (Gbdci  A). 


•  5»  ^m^t^^"^  fe'  Om-  U.  lil)  repreaenu  Gog 
^*  •  W<r  tL  I  iZ,      P^^<>^    Tbir«  cut  bt  Ho  iloubC 


M  ^f  I*  iwMtj  Mt-lt  agrettl  thai 
_  '^  cnnnui  bar  ilia  mmoinE 

nradrrlni;  !•  *'  prinoe  oi 

i^'^X-  iifiX9rt^*?*k%  Tbootlier 

!  Cl»  V9i9»»»  to  wDaMinawe  of  iJto 

5^er]«.wt.irrr.  In  ScrJ;utur«.   ^fionu} 
P*  n  «i]|iKf>Kt«S, 


»ii  £^  Jtuviji.  ^,  xx%ix.  1,  r>«  it  .ippan  ia  • 
1  ount.7  or  i^iple  of  wliiuli  Gog  was  LIk*  piiooe,^ 
m  conjuiv  tioti  witJi  Meshech*  (the  Mo»ciiiei),  Tufakf 
(tlie  Tibareni),  and  liosh  (the  IJoxokni)*  In  Ujh 
lutt^r  of  them  leoue  tburo  lb  erideiiUy  implied  aa 
etymological  coaoexioa  between  Gog  and  &la  s  gug, 
the  Ma  being  regarded  by  Ezekiel  aa  a  prefijt  aigm* 
ficaat  of  a  oountiy.  la  this  caae  Gog  ooDtaizi* 
the  origiaal  dement  of  the  name,  which  may^ 
poasibly  have  its  ongin  in  tome  Pei»ao  «»t,* 
The  noUoes  of  Magog  would  lead  uv  to  Ajt  a 
oortliem  locality :  not  only  did  all  the  tribea  nien- 
tiooed  in  connexioQ  with  it  belong  to  that  quarter, 
but  it  is  i^ipressly  stated  by  Ezekie)  that  he  waa  to 
come  np  from  "  the  aides  of  the  nuilh  "  (jtxxii*  2), 
ft'om  a  ooontry  adjacent  to  that  of  Togartnah  or 
Armenia  (xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  from  ""the  i&lea** 
or  maritime  regions  of  Europe  (xuix.  (5).  The 
people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  having  a  force  of 
oaralry  (xxxriii.  15),  and  m  nrtneil  wi^  the  bow 
(zjuiix.  3).  From  the  above  data,  combin«<l  with 
the  consideration  of  the  time  at  whidi  Ex«kie] 
lived,  the  oonclutkui  haa  been  dmwn  tluit  Magog 
represents  the  important  race  of  the  Stythiaus, 
Joeephus  (^Ant.  i.  ^i  §1)  and  Jerome  {Qtutctt.  m 
Gen.  I4  2)  among  cculy  writers  adopted  this  view 
and  they  hax-e  been  followed  in  the  mniu  by 
modem  writu-s.  In  ideutiiyiog  Magog  with  the 
Scythians,  hoWi-'ver,  we  muat  not  be  undei'^tood  at 
using  the  Atter  term  in  a  s^ctly  ethnographical 
>ense,  but  m  a  getienii  crpresaioD  for  the  tribea 
living  north  of  the  Caucaaua.*  We  regard  Magog  as 
estenttaliy  a  ij<!ographicai  term,  jutt  an  it  was 
applied  by  the  Syi  jfuis  of  the  middle  ages  to 
Asiatic  Tartary,  aud  by  the  Arablaoa  to  the  district 
between  the  Caspian  and  tCuxine  seat  (Winer^  RteO. 
a.  v.).  The  inhabitants  of  this  distiict  in  the  time 
of  KzL-kiel  wei*  undoubtedly  the  jwople  generally 
kuowu  by  the  classical  UHme  of  Scythians.  In 
the  latter  pait  of  the  7th  century  ii.c.  they 
had  becfime  well  known  n&  a  formidnhk*  pnwer 
through  the  whole  of  western  Asia.  Korctnl  from 
their  original  qtmrters  north  of  the  Caucasian 
range  by  the  iniond  of  the  Masaagetae,  tltey  de- 
sceniiod  into  Asia  Minor ,  where  they  took  Sardit 
(b>c.  629),  and  maintained  a  long  war  wUh  tlie 
Lydiou  monarchs:  thence  they  spi^tid  into  Media 
(b.c,  624),  where  tliey  defeated  Cytuuiics.  They 
then  directed  tlidr  course  to  Egypt,  and  were 
bribed  oG  by  Piammelichus ;  on  theik'  returu  '  they 
attacked  the  temple  of  Venus  Crania  at  Ascalou. 
They  were  Bnally  «?)ected  n.c.  596,  after  having 
made  their  name  a  terror  to  the  ^hole  eostera 
workl   (Herod,   i.    103   ft.).     The  Scythians  are 

"  sr^'mt,"  and  a  Persian  word  HgniljtXig  "  moontalo/'  to 
which  case  tli«>  rcterenoe  would  be  to  the Cauossian  range. 
TLe  terms  gif,of/h  kod  yMghif  are  itlU  applied  lo  aoiRe  ol 
tbe  hf-ighta  of  that  mi]«o.  This  eiymulugjr  is  supported 
by  Vun  Bobten  {IntrviL  hn  Gm.  IL  211).  Ou  tho  oiher 
lund,  Hltaig  ((Pmaia,  ui  JU.)  oannectA  ibe  fint  irylUiblo 
wttli  tbe  OopUc  mo,  "  pUioc,"  or  the  Soiucrit  NMiAa, 
**  Ian;.**  and  tbe  spoond  ivUb  a  Persian  root.  kiA-a^  **  tltit 
DVOMO,"  as  tbongh  the  term  had  rcrfereiicc  to  oioun* 
woratippern. 

•  In  tlio  Komrt  Gog  and  Mugng  are  loeaUietl  north  of 
tb«  CauoiAUB.  Thi^re  appears  to  biive  bi'tn  from  the 
earliest  Mm*^  a  Icgrnd  that  the  encmici  of  r^iij^iun  ana 
dvIUaatlon  lived  In  that  qnarter  (If<u£AauMn'<  TfiU*  {{f 

th*  oiKAwtM,  r-  ^)* 

t  Tbe  TtMn^  of  ikjrthopdUft.  by  which  Hetli>slit^ii  was 
known  in  our  Saviour's  time,  wa«  regarded  «•  a  irtwe 
lbi»  .Scythian  oociipattoQ  tPlln.  v.  If),  this,  huaevor, 
httaL    [ScTTHoroLia.]  • 
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i«scHbed  by  djuftioLl  wnien  a.i  ^^kjllut  ir.  the  auf  of 
the  tK»w  (Herod,  i.  73,  iv,  132;  \tm.  Afmb.  ill 
4,  ^\h),  and  eireii  u  thu  iuventuns  of  the  bow  aiid 
4UT<rw  iFliu,  irii.  57);  tli^'y  w<.ml«  specUilIj  laimm* 
tQ  nHniiit^l  bowni«i  i  JinroTo(<{T«< ;  HerwJ.  iv. 
441 ;    Timcjd,  ii.  96)  •,    thcj  also  ejijoyed  iid  ill- 


hmt  for  thflr  ornel  and  rapfidnu*  hnbtts  (Herod,  i. 
tutl^  With  0>c  mrmnry  «f  these  events  yet  fr«h 
on  the  mindii  of  his  cottntkymen,  Karkiel  s<?locts  tJ>e 
Scv'thians  9S  the  ^ymlnjl  of  esirtlily  violeiirei,  ar- 
rmj«d  against  the  jwojtlc  of  God,  but  tneetiiig  with 
a  signal  and  utter  ovei throw.  He  depicts  tlieir 
avarice  and  vioWnce  (xxxviii.  7-13),  muI  the 
A«rful  vcngmnoD  exteuti-d  upon  tliem  (xix>'iii, 
14-23)— «  mnfiwore  iso  tremendous  tlint  stiien 
montfwt  would  tuirdlv  miHice  for  the  btiriiii  of  the 
eoqtffs  in  the  vail^y  which  should  thenceforth  be 
mnml  Hamon-gog  (iixix.  II-I61,  The  itnagery 
cif  iLsekiel  has  been  tTtinsferred  m  the  Apoe;dyj)^  to 
dcseiibe  the  tiaal  struggle  between  Christ  and  Anti- 
dmsi  (Hcv,  XI.  8),  An  a  question  of  ethnology, 
tHu  oHgiti  of  the  Scythians  picsentis  giT^t  difficid- 
liet:  twin  J  eminent  wiit^^i-s,  with  Niebtihr  and 
Neamaoji  Ht  their  head,  regftid  them  as  n  Mougotinn, 
And  therefore  n  non-Japhetic  rare.  It  is  nnoecesKary 
fiir  ut  to  eriter  into  the  general  qnestion*  whk'h  is 
complicated  by  the  nmleKned  and  varying  npplim- 
tiona  of  the  uamt  Scythia  mid  ScythiiiniS  nniong 
ancient  writers.  As  thr  an  the  Bibticad  notice;} 
■re  ooncenieii,  it  is  sufRctent  to  st.iLe  that  the 
Scythianjs  of  Eiekiel's  age — the  i?cythI«uiH  of  Hero- 
dotUA — wei^  in  all  probability  a  Japhetic  rare. 
They  are  dietinguiahed  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
Argippoei,  a  dearly  Mongolian  mce  (Hei-od,  iv.  23), 
■ad  thef  are  connected  on  the  otJier  Hantl  with  the 
AgaibyTii,  a  dearly  Indo'EuropeAo  rmse  (iv.  10)* 
Tm  idcre  fikoce  of  ao  observant  a  writer  aa  Hero- 
iatoM,  a*  to  any  atrtklng  foatnu^  (n  the  phpical 
soofonnation  of  the  Scytliiana,  must  further  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their 
Juph^tic  oiigiii.  [W.  L,  B.] 

MA'COli-MIS'SABlB  l^'lBp  1^3D  :  MtV- 
•tirof:  Pavor  ftjvliqu€)  fhtemWf,  * 'terror  on  every 
•lie:'*  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Paihiir  the 
prieit,  when  he  Ktnote  Mm  and  put  him  in  the 
4«odu  for  pmphesying  agaijut  the  idolatry  of  Jeiu- 
Mdem  (Jer.  11.  ^).  The  aignilkance  of  the  nppoU 
kition  \^  explaineil  in  the  denimdation  with  wliit^h 
it  was  accouiponted  (vor.  4) ;  **  Thu*  *aith  Jehovah, 
Behold  F  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyitelf  and  Ut 
>d  Lhy  fiknd*/*  Tho  [.XX.  muit  have  ooiinectM 
ilie  word  with  the  original  mcaidn^  of  the  root 
**'^  wander/*  for  ihey  keep  up  tJie  piny  upon  %ia 
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tiAtne  m  %cr.  4.  It  i*  remark  ible  that  ill 
pbt-n.^  occur*  in  several  other  passageM  ol  J(| 
ivi.  'J5,  XX.  10,  xlvi.  .%  xlii.  "J&  ;  Uwn 
and  i*  only  found  besides  in  IN.  uii,  W 

MA'GPIASH  (C^^BIO:  Mfya^i  j 
Maya^iiS  \  t'od,  Fr.  Aug.  Eayo/piit:  Mi^ 
oue  of  the  heads  of  th«  people  who  wi? 
covenant  with  Kehemiali  (Ncb»  x,  2<0.  Tl 
iti  probably  not  that  of  an  iudivtduuL  \ 
fiunmily.  It  is  tuppo^  by  Calmet  and  Ji 
be  tlie  same  as  Maguibh  In  bjcr.  ii.  SO. 

MAH'ALAHinSnp:  M«Ai;  Alei. 
Mohoia)t  one  of  the  three  children  of  Hamm 
tlje  aiat«-  of  Gilcad  ( I  Chr.  tU,  1 8),     The  1 
p<obohly  that  of  a  woman,  as  it  is  the 
that  of  M:dilah,  tlie  daughter  of  Zelophehsif 
descendant  of  Gilead  the  Maaossite, 

MAHAXALEEL  iW^HO:  M< 
Mtdfileet).  1.  The  fourth  in  de*ceol 
Bocording  to  the  Sethi te  geneftlogy,  ■tuL 
Camnn  (Gen,  v.  12,  13,  15-17;  1  fW 
In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  Mnhalated  and 
the  fourtli  from  Adam  in  the  getiealo|^ 
descendants  of  Cain,  are  identitaU.  E«*ji| 
nises  in  Muhakleel  the  san-aod,  or  ApoUl 
anlediluviAtt  mythology,  and  in  his  sou  3{ 
5^  of  water,  the  Indinn  Vanina  1  G«*ch», 
but  his  assertions  are  perfectly  m-bitrarr. 

2.  (Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  MoAtA^M)-     A  '' 
PereK,  or  l^are«»  the  sou  oi  Judah«  and 
Athainhf  whose  family  resided  in 
the  i^um  from  I^byjon  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

MAH'ALATH  {vhyO  ;  MaeX^:  J^ 
the  diinghter  of  Ishmaeli  and  one  of  tlic  \ 
Esau  (tiea.  nviii.  9).  In  the  Kdointt« 
f Gen.  ixx^i.  3,  4,  10,  13,  17)  alw 
Basheuath,  sister  of  Nebajolh, 
Ijleuel;  but  tlie  Hehraeo-SomifcHtiiA 
hokth  throughout*  On  tJ^a  other  ' 
the  wife  of  Esau,  if  deiiArribed  aa  tiw 
Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).    [Bjki 

MAH'ALATH  (flSriD:    h   MoAi 
MaA.a6> :  Mtmhiik),  one  of  the  ettrhi«vo  wivi 
ReholMMim^  apparently  his  Hrst        ' "  Tl 

She  WAS  her  hubband  s  cousin,  I' 
king  David's  son  Jerimoth,  who  w 
of  a  concubine,  and  not  oun  of  hi*  tr^gniai) 
Jo^phus,  without  naming  Mnh»iath*  tpnJca^ 
"  a  kinswoman  *'  {^trvyy*>ni  nm^  Aia.  •in, 
No  children  are  attributed  to  the  uvtrrtai^ 
sht  again  named.     The  ancient  Uebnew  tesli 
in  this  poasnge  has  "  «on  **  iniil«ad  of  **  d 
The  latter,  however,  is  the  con^ectioci  of 
and  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.*  Vulgatf»  mod 
ae  well  as  by  the  A.  V, 

MAH  ALATH  (n?nDt  MocAf^: 

The  title  of  P»,  liii.,  in  which  thi«  rare  we 
was  rendei«l  in  the  Genera  v^rs.ion,  "  To  I 
excelleth  on  Mahalatlt;"  which  was  evd 
t\w  margin  to  be  "an  instrument  or  kitid  I 
This  expresjtea  in  short  the  opimona  of  4 

mentators.      Comwcting    the    woH    wl 

mAcUl  (Ex.  IV.  20;  Pi.  cl.  4),  m»<ler*4 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  iupposed  by  many  frnr» 
uejiion  with  instmmenta  of  mu^c  Ut  be^ 
(DakCE,  vol.  i.  p.  389)t  JettHne 
♦*  on  Mahalatii/*  by  "  per  cAorwm,' 
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^,      W  the    tnmslatioiw  ol  Theodotiob 

l|^^  'Xffitu),  SjmnMchiu  {9ik  xOf.  iii),aud 
tS»v4irl  x«P*^^»  quotfed  hy  Theodoret  {Ccmm. 
r»-^^>V  AuraUne  {Enarr,  m  Pi.  lii.)  giTcs 
mV(0»  of  the  Pttlm,  "  In  finem  pro  AmaUch  in- 
ri^idUA  \pn  Dtorid;"  ezpbiniDg  **pro  Amalech," 
»  W  wf»  trom  the  Hebrew,  **  for  one  in  labour  or 
«n««**  (pro  parturiente  aire  dolente),  by  whom 
%e«(dfi»UD(b  Chrwt,  as  the  snbiect  of  the  Psalm. 
Btt  IB  OMither  panage  {Enarr,  m  Pf.  IxxzTii.)  he 
fHw  the  word  in  the  form  tneUch,  and  interprets 
;lbf  the  Latin  cAoms :  haring  in  the  first  instance 
«idt  aooe  coofasion  with  ^1^,  *6mdl,  **  sorrow  " 
*kkh  fomu  part  of  the  proper  name  *'  Amaiek.'* 
ftt  tjtl«  uf  P«.  liii.  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ver- 
4aM  eontaios  no  trace  of  the  word,  which  is  also 
Wittid  in  the  ahnost  identical  Ps.  xiv.  From  this 
&ct  sJooe  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  in- 
I0M  to  point  enigmatically  to  the  contents  of  the 
wfai^  as  Uengstenberg  and  others  are  inclined  to 
eCere.  Aben  Ezra  unlerstands  by  it  the  name  of 
OBclody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  sung,  and  R.  So- 
awo  Jarchi  explains  it  as  **  the  name  of  a  musical 
Unrnift,*  adding  however  immediately,  with  a 
ir  apan  the  word,  **  another  discouiise  on  the 
£i«ss  {macMaldh)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple  was 
d  warte."  Calvin  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,  among 
len.  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  of  music  or  the 
nmeoAcmeot  of  a  melody.  Junius  deiived  it 
m  the  root  TvH,  chalal,  **  to  bore^  perforate,*' 
I  pwierstood  by  it  a  wind  instrument  of  some 
d,  Lkc  Xehihth  in  Ps.  vi. ;  but  his  etymology  is 
tainly  wrong.  Its  connexion  with  mdchol  \» 
tally' umxTtain.  Joel  Biil,  in  tlie  second  piethce 
his  ooteK  on  the  Paalms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
ntioos  three  opinions  aa  current  with  regard  to 
>  OManing  of  Mahalath ;  some  regarding  it  as  a 
BiBine  form  of  mdch&l,  others  as  one  of  the  trim/ 
trument^  (the  Hute,  according  to  De  Wette's 
uiation  of  Ps.  liii.),  and  othera  again  as  a  striwjetJ 
trumrot.  Between  these  conflicting  conjectures, 
aaya,  it  ii*  impossible  to  decide.  That  it  was  a 
inged  instrument,  played  either  with  the  fingers 
i  qoill,  is  maintiiiutid  by  Simonis  {Lex,  Hebr.), 

0  derive  it  from  an  unused  Arabic  root  JX)L^< 
nreep.     But  th^  most  probable  of  all  conjectures, 

1  cue  which  (tesenius  approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf, 
o  quotes  the  Kthiopc  mAchiUt^  by  which  the 
4^  o:'  the  LXX.  is  rendered  in  rien.  iv.  21 
motiift,  Aro^mwn  Formarvm^  p.  475).  Fiirst 
'iv/r.  5.  v.i  explains  Mahalath  as  the 'name  of 
mi>icMJ  corps  dwelling  at  KheX-MehoUikf  just 
by  (iittith  he  understands  the  band  of  Invite 
utrel*  at  Gath  Rimmoa. 

'Hk  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Mahalath 
itains  an  enigmatical  indication  of  the  subject  of 
r«lni,  which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the 
itatJons  from  Jarchi  given  above,  is  aiiopted  by 
9ipt£ikbeig  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy  other.  He 
Bsiaies  "no  Ma^lath"  by  **on  sickness,"  re- 
ir^  to  the  spiritual  malady  of  the  sons  of  men 
»«.■*.  •  Vr  die  Ps'dm, ) ,  I^ngerke  {die  Psnhnen ) 
yt'i  thr  NKHMf  Ti»w,  which  had  been  previously 
aiKvd  by  Arias  Montanus. 
V  tbJrl  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch  {Cwnm.  Hh, 
Pso/f^:-,  «ho  considers  Mahalath  as  mdicating 
ibe  chuir  tiie  manner  in  which  the  Psalm  wa^  to 
«i.o^  aikl  compares  the  modem  teiTns  tnesto, 
ituu  meUo.  Kwald  leaves  it  untranslated  and 
»xptain«i,  regarding  it  as  probably  an  abbrevia- 
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tion  01  a  longer  sentence  (JHchter  d,  Alt,  BundeB, 
i.  174).  The  latest  speculation  uprn  the  subject 
is  that  of  Mr.  Thrupp,  who,  after  dismiaeing  aa 
mere  conjecture  the  interpretation  of  Mahalath  aa 
a  musical  instrument,  or  as  sicknesSf  propounds,  aa 
more  probable  than  either,  that  it  is  **  a  proper  name 
borrowed  from  (len.  xxvHi.  9,  and  nsed  by  David 
as  an  enigmatical  designation  of  Abigail,  in  the  soma 
manner  as  in  Psalms  vii.,  xxxiv.,  the  names  Cush 
and  Abimelech  are  employed  to  denote  Shimei  and 
Achish.  The  real  Mahalath,  Esau's  wife,  vras  the 
sister  of  Nebajoth,  from  whom  were  descended 
an  Arabian  tribe  &mous  for  their  wealth  in  sheep ; 
the  name  might  be  therefore  not  unfitly  applied  to 
one  who,  though  now  wedded  to  David,  hod  till 
recently  been  the  wife  of  the  rich  sheep-owner  of 
the  village  of  Carmel"  {Introd,  to  the  Psalm»,  i 
314).  It  can  scan>ely  be  said  that  Mr.  Thrupp  has 
replaced  conjecture  by  certainty.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAH'ALATH  LEANNOTH(rf3}6  vhrVO- 
MarXiO  rov  Avoirpi0^Kai :  Maheleth  ad  respon^ 
dendum).  The  Geneva  version  of  P§.  Ixxxviii.,  in 
the  title  of  which  these  words  occur,  has  '*  upon 
Malath  Leannoth,"  and  in  the  margin,  **  that  is,  tr. 
humble.  It  was  the  beginuing  of  a  s<mg,  by  the 
tune  whereof  this  Psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  obscurity  whidi  envelops 
the  former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  com- 
mentator explains  it  differently  in  each  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's  transla- 
tion it  is  a  "  flute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  ** gtutar"  in  Ps. 
Ixxxviii. ;  and  while  Jarchi  in  the  former  possNgs 
explains  it  as  a  musical  instrument,  he  describes  tlie 
latter  as  referring  to  *'  one  sick  of  love  and  aflliction 
who  was  alHicted  with  the  punishments  of  the  cap* 
tivity.'*  Symmnchus,  again,  as  quoted  bj  Theo- 
doret {Camm.  m  Ps,  87 ),  luis  Six^ov,  unless  tliis 
be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  9A  x^P^^*  **  '" 
Ps.  liii.  Augustine  and  Theodoret  both  understanc 
Ijennnoth  of  responsive  singing.  Theophylact  sayt 
**  they  danced  while  responding  to  the  music  of  the 
organ."  Jerome  in  his  version  of  the  Hebrew,  lias 
**  per  chorum   ad   praecinendum."     The   Hebrew 

niay,  in    the  riel  Co«j.,  certainly  signifies  "to 

sing,"  OS  in  Ex.  xxzii.  18 ;  Is.  xxvii.  2 ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  taken  by  Ewald  in  the  title  of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  In  like  manner  Junius  and  Tremcllius 
render  '*  upon  Mahalath  Leannoth  "  "  to  be  sung 
to  the  wind  instruments."  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  construction  of  the  Psalm  to  show  thiit 
it  was  adapted  for  responsive  singing ;  and  if  leatg-' 
noth  be  simply  "  to  sing,"  it  would  s<«fn,  as  01s- 
hausen  observes,  almost  unnecessary.  It  nss  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  diaracter  of  tlie  psalm, 
and  might  be  rendered  **  to  humble,  or  afHict,"  in 
which  sense  the  root  occui-s  in  verse  7.  In  support 
of  this  may  be  compared,  '*  to  bring  to  remem- 
brance/' in  the  titles  of  Pss.  xxxviii.  and  Ixx. ;  and 
**  to  thank,"  1  Chr.  xvi.  7.  Mr.  Thrupp  remarks 
that  this  Psalm  (Ixxxviii.)  '*  shoukl  be  regarded  as 
a  solemn  exercise  of  humiliation  ;  it  is  more  deeply 
melancholy  than  any  other  in  the  Psalter"  (ftUr, 
to  the  Ps'tims^  ii.  99).  Hengstenbertj,  in  accoi-d* 
once  with  the  view  he  takes  of  Malialath,  regards 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  as  the  prayer  of  one  recoveieil  from 
severe  bwlily  sickness,  rendering  letwrudh  "con- 
cerning ailliction,"  and  the  whole  '*on  the  si:kn<«s5 
of  disti-ess."  Lengerke  has  a  similar  explanation, 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Piscaxor,  but  is  toe 
fbiTed.  [\V   A.  W  J 
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MAHAU  C'^ntD:  MiioM;  Ale*.  Mo»Mf :  I 
Moholi)\  Mahli,  tiie  <fm  of  Merari*  Mw  iwmt 
ownri  m  tlie  A.  V.  but  ouce  iu  tiiis  foim  (tx. 

MAHANA  ra  (DUnO^two  aimpe  «r  hoit»i 
na/i#M^oAa{ ;  K<Miffi';  Moi^aiV?  MoywfM;  Jo«Bpl».  | 
©f  ov  <rTpaT<fir««oy :  iftx^iadn),  ii  towrn  on  the  ea^ 
oi'  Uie  Joiilun,  iutimatdy  wnTK-cted  with  the  carlj 
%iA    mitidle   himtory  of  the   lufcticn  of  Israel.     It 
piiipi>rt«  to  have  received  it«  name  at   the  most 
iinporttfiit  cri««  of  tiie   life  of  Jaoob,     He  ba4 
pirt^i  from  I,abftn  in  pejwse  after  their  hafiinlous 
ttionuiiter  on  Mouut  Gtl««d  tfiin.  xusi.).  nnd  the 
iwst  «ti?p  iu  the  journey  lu  Cuuiaei  brtogs  him  to 
Malirtniim  t  *'  Jooob  went  on  hi6  wny ;  aud  be  lifieJ 
up  bU  eyw  and  mwt  the  camp  of  6od  •  eicainpea ; 
■iid  the  angeU  (or  meaieaii^ers )  of  Go<l  met  him. 
Aud  wheu  he  «aw  them  he  wii'l,  This  im  God*  host 
{mihcmek),  and  he  called  the  oame  of  that  place 
Hahanaim/*     H  U  but  rarely,  and  in  noae  but  the 
«iirlJ«t  of  thcM  andeot  reooixia,  that  we  meet  with 
the  oeouion  of  a  name  being  conferred;  and  gene 
nSkf,  aa  has  been  already  remarked,  saeh  iiarr»- 
tirai  ai«  full  of  difKcultiei,  *in»ing  from  tlie  pe- 
culiar turns  and  iovolutioos  of  words,  which  form 
a  '9€Tf  prominent  fmtui^  in  this  primeval  Utera- 
ttite,  at  once  so  limple  and  so  artitkia].     [BEKft 
I.AIU1  ROl,  En-hakkore,  Ac.]  The  form  in  which 
tiie  history  of  Midianaim  is  cast  is  no  exception  to  thia 
rttlfl.  It  is  in  some  respect*  perhups  more  chann:1<r- 
iitic  and  more  pr^^niwit  with  hidden  meaaiag  than 
any  othtr.     Thus  the  "  host  *'  of  angels—"  God's 
host''— whicsh  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  occasion  of 
the  name,  is  only  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner^ 
and  in  the  singular  number — **  the  [one]  host ;" 
while  the  **twa  hosils*'  into  which  Jai»bdi%nded  his 
caravan  when  anticipating  an  attack  fi-om  Esan,  the 
host  of  Lmli  and  the  host  of  Rachel,  agreeing  in 
their  number  with   the  name   Mahaoaiin  (**  two 
htwts^'),  are  iiwdt  upon  with  conatMit  repetition 
and  emphasis.    So  also  the  same  wonl  is  employed 
lidr  the  "  memeogera  "  of  God  and  the  '*  mevengeis  ** 
to  i^u ;  and  «)♦  further  oo  In  the  history,  the 
•*  fAKe  "  of  God  and  tiie  "  face  "  of  Eaau  are  named 
br  the  same  word  (xiiiii.  30,  xxiiii.  10).     It  is  aa 
if  Iherti  were  a  correspondence  throughout  between 
die  human  and  ttie  divine,  the  inner  and  outer  parts 
of  ll»«  event — the  host  of  God  and  the  hosta  of 
Jae^>b  ;  the  me««eoger8  of  God  and  the  omh   _ 
of  Jacob;  the  faoe  of  God  and  the  &cc  of  Eaaa.^ 
Th<^  v^ry  name  of  the  torrent  on  whose  banks  the 
•vent  touk   place  seems  to  be  derived  from   the 
*  WTtatling  "  «  of  the  pstriarch  with   the  ang^el. 
The  wliole  narrative  hovers  between  the  real  and 
•he  ideal,  earth  and  hesveu. 

How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahansim  aitwe  on 
J)e  spot  thus  4ignttlixsd  we  are  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  The 
Jue  fepratmg  Gad  ftom  Manuseh  would  ap^^air 
to  have  run  through  or  elose  to  lit  since  it  is  named 
in  the  speciliiation  of  the  froiitier  of  each  tribe  (.lash, 
lil.  2<J  and  29 1.  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
boandary  of  the  district  of  Bofthan  (ver«  30),  But 
It  was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  f  Jc^h. 
»ti.  58,  W\,  and  tlierefore  on  the  south  sidi?  of  the 
I  Jabttok»  as  indeed  w«  should  iafer  from  tlie 
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history  of  Genesis,  m  which  tt  lie?.  betwMD*^*' 
pruliabLy  \\\^  mnijifrn  Jtlmt  Jiiad-^-mid  tbr  ' 
The  town  with  its  *'«uburho'*  was  allott- 
fervice  of  the    J^lerarite   I^evitea   (Jcidi.  lii 
1  Chron.  n.  80  K     From  some  oiust — th^ 
tity  of  its  onpmd  foundation,  or  tlie 
its  positioD^ — Mabaiuum  had  become  Ki 
of  the  mooardiy  a  place  of  mark.     Wlt«i,  nil^r 
death  of  Saul,  Abner  undertoiik  tin 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ishboshetli,  uiuibJi 
of  the  town*  of  Benjamin  or  Kphiajin,  xy  i 
then  iu  the  hands  of  the  Phiiistmes.  Ltr 
Mttlianaira  a»  his  headHjuartere.     T)    - 
king  was  crowued  over  all  Israel,  r 
rest  of  the  Jordim  (2  SVim.  ti.  9). 
Ahatt   made    hif   dLastrous   eiiJtidiUob   t' 
(ver.  12),  and   tliere   appaiwiliy  the  uii 
Ishbosheth  waa  munlered  (iv.  5),  the  niurij 
making  off  to  Hebron  by  the  way  of  the  iraDqr! 
the  Jordan. 

The  same  causes  which  led  Arner  to  f'l   l^S 
bosheth's  residenoe  At  Mshanaim  probobl 
David  to  take  refuge  there  wlien  drivfjn  rnu  «t 
western  part  of  his  kingdom  by  Ah«Uom,     flV  ] 
ceeds  thither  without  heatation  or  in^inrt,  htti 
if  when  Jtf*isalem  was  lost  it  was  the  tme  nllirrttatl^ 
(2  Spm.  xvii,  24;  1  K.  ii.  8).    It  wa*  lh«i  t  u.-,n. 
town,  capadous  enough  to  contain  the  **  h 
aud  the  *' thousands  *    of  l>nvid*s  follow* 
1,4;  and  compare  *•  ten  thousand,"  v«i, 
gates,  and  the  usual  provtnoo  for  the  v^ 
of  A  fortitied   town  (see  the  remark  of  >i'/*i^ 
<}Ucted  iu  the  note).    But  its  assodatioos  within 
|ienons  were  not  fbrtunate.     Cue  king  had 
tieen  rouixiered  within  its  wnlK  *nd  it  w 
that  David  i-eoeived  the  news  of  the  death 
snlom,  and  made  the  walls  of  the  ••  di 
the  gate"  resound  with  his  cri«s. 

Mahanaxm  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Sutoroosm" 
mis.%iriAt  orKoprs  (I  K.  iv.  14} ;  and  it  is  all. 
in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name  ( vi.  ]  :|),  %. 
which,  though  very  obscure,  seem  at  anjr 
show  that  at  the  date  of  the  oompositioia- 
poem  it  was  still  in  repute  (or  sanctity, 
famous  for  some  ceremonial  commemora. 
original  vi^on  of  the  patriarch ;  **  ^liat 
in  th«  Shubunitef     We  see  as  it  were 
(mskcAo^t  *  ^nrd  usually  applied  to 
'  religious  nature ;   see  roL  i.  p.  S89)  of 
hosta  of  Mahanaim." 

On  the  monument  of  ShMbonk   fShj 
Kamakfe  in  the  22nd  cartouch — one  or   ' 
are  believed  to  contain  the  namei  of  Ii 
conquered  by  that  king— a  name  appears 
read   as  M*^-ha-n~m*^   tliat   i«,  M; ' 
adjoining  rartoudies  coutain  nnmes  whi 
as   Beth-<i$heao,    Shnnem,    M^iddo, 
Gibenn,  and  other  Israelite  names  (Bni 
der  naehbartgnder  A^fyptetu,  lie.,  p.  61) 
interpretation  may  be  rehed  on  it 
invasion  of  Shi&h&k  was  more  esten<ii 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bii 
lii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with 
at  the  metropoliis.     Poasibly  the  army 
the  plains  of  Phitljtia  and  Siiaroo.  niT»| 
and  some  towns  like  Mahanami  ju;»t  he^ 
and  tlien  returned,  Either  by  the  same 


•  TtiU  paf^raph  Is  added  In  tbe  LXX. 

•  Fof  tilteobsemUcmtliewrlUirlittideblidloa 

•  /abbok,  p3ii  "  wftaUwl "  riK* 


^  To  tbe  latter  Joscpbtia  lesUfles  r  Us^tm 
rendefs  t}i«  HM»rpw  Mohsnalm-HtaAAtrr^i^ 
tmr^  wiK^  {Ant.  M\,  9,  ih). 
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J«rdui  rallej,  to  Jmtsakm,  attacciijg  it  la^t. 
» »outJ  aooount  tor  Kehoboam'ii  non-resirtance, 
«i£o  ibr  the  Ctet,  of  which  special  mention  is 
«,  that  man  J  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
tU«  refuge  ill  tike  city.  It  should,  however, 
f^urked  tha*  the  names  oocar  in  most  pro- 
^<MQs  onkr  and  that  none  has  been  found  re- 
^^  Jerusalem. 

^  the  identificalion  of  Mahanaim  with  any 
*«  Hte  or  remaina  little  can  be  mid.  To  Eu- 
•w  Md  Jvome  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown. 
pw  called  Mahneh  does  certainly  exist  among 
jTuugM  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its  exact 
«>*  is  not  so  certain.  The  earliest  mention  of 
*W«JU»be  that  of  the  Jewish  tmreller  hap- 
"«Ji.  aeooniiag  to  whom  '« Machnajim  is  Afach- 
■•  «l  stands  about  half  a  day's  journey  in  a  due 
J*  «awi«  from  Beth-aan"  (Zuna,  in  Ashei's 
r;»- J  rudefa,  408).  MaMneh  is  named  in  the 
«»«  Dr.  EH  Smith  among  the  places  of  Jebel 

2»?J-     i;  ^-  ^'  ^^  •^•»  >"•  App.  166).    It  U 

™J  <*  Kiepert*s  map  (1856)  as  exactly  east  of 

*?*»»*  but  aboat  30  miles  distant  therefrom 

TlL**  Mlf  »»t  a  long  whole  day's  journey.     It 

^^»«fa<Med,  sod  Hi  identity  with  Mahanahn 

J!^j7j«t«r{iraacftooil,  322).     But  the  dis- 

^wL    2?^  ^^  *^«  J«"l«»  «nd  from  both 

^  dS  "^  ^  Tann&k-&ch  of  which 

■*  ftS*  I?  '•''"*'*  ^  torrent  Jabbok — seems 

^^  thtt  oaduwm.    At  any  rate  the  point 


I  to  the  investigation  of  future 
trfthtJoniaa.  [G.] 

JJ^ANEH.DAN(|Tn3TO:  irap^f^Kh 
9m  i^^^'  ^  "Cani^f-Dan:"  Luth. 
•^  '^mxJH}  J  "?"*  ^^^  commemorated  the 
'^^wTwfi^  T*  ^*^  of  M  hundred  Danite 
Uik.  TheTL*!!^  ""^^  *"  ^'"^  expedition  to 
f^^t^on^i^  *^*  *1»*  "*  specified  with 
r*-  >'^  t  **  w  Kigath-jearim  "  (Judg. 
■*^^;  h^Z^r^^^  Zotah  and  Eshtaol" 
i^^^iJW  U  iH^^  in  the  A.  v.). 

i5'*«^-£*,6^^  'Tith  tolerable  certainty 
*  ^'^.  ofT'  B^,^^  in  Sur'a.  about  7 

tiT^^^^'^n^^wT^  .  ^  compatible  with 
JSwT^  "'^  1?T"«  «  they  do  that 
^T!i^'!/^°'*^hllr!!^'^1^  '■'  and  Z<»-ah. 
'*««3^^f"^'  tow2S'«^'"»»«"tanhoui 

•^l^'**^  whifei^^^''»«ot  dissimilar 
^•»-i2»J?°^'*«»«nt8     J*°"^'°'»  sufficiently 


ir^*ie 


^J^^Jw^^/'-n/Zce^J^^^^J  ^th  Ma. 


"^naioiy 


L^^  'or  ^**^'  of  tS^^^    ^urt  be  left 
r**^^,!**'^-         ^   ^^     ^^ture  ex^ 


-L?'''  <»*  a  sr^-    *  *»««  SA  V  r     ^'^^i:"!  or  the 
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in  2  Sam.  xziii.  28 ;  Mapat;  Alex.  Mt^^/i,  !  Chr 
li.  30;  Mev^fMi;  Alex.  Moofxit,  1  Chr.  xxrii  IS. 
MaharaHf  ManA,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant 
of  Netopbah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of 
Darid's  captains.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Zerak 
and  commanded  the  tenth  monthly  division  of  the 
army. 

HA'HATH  (nnO :  Made :  Mahaih).  1.  The 
son  of  Amasai,  a  Kohathite  of  the  house  of  Knrah, 
tnd  ancestor  of  Heman  the  singer  (I  Chr.  vi.  35). 
[n  ver.  25  he  is  called  Ahimotu  (Hervey,  Oeneal, 
p.  215). 

2.  (Alex.  Made,  2  Chr.  xxiz.  12 ;  Vat.  MS. 
Sa4e,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  Also  a  Kohathite,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  was  appointed,  as  one  of  the 
fepresentutives  of  his  house,  to  assist  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Levites,  by  which  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  cleanse  the  Temple  from  the  traces  of  idola- 
trous worsliip.  He  was  apparently  the  same  who, 
with  other  Levites,  had  the  charge  of  the  tithee 
and  dedicated  ofierings,  unJer  the  superintendence  of 
Cononiah  and  Shimei. 

MAH'AVITE,  THE  (D^TOn,  i.  e,  "  the 
Madiavltes" :  6  Mtu ;  Alex.  6  Mawfiv:  Afaumites), 
the  designation  of  Elid,  one  of  the  warriors  of  king 
David's  guard,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1  Chron.  only  (xi.  46).  It  will  be  ubserved 
that  the  word  is  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the 
whole  of  the  list  is  evidently  in  so  confused  a  state, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  int'ei'ence  from 
that  drcumstanoe.     The  Targum  has  KIIHD  ]pi> 

"from  Machavua."  Kennicott  {Dissert.  231)  con- 
jectures that  originally  the  Hebiew  may  have  st4X)d 
D^innO,  "  from  the  Hivites."  Others  have  pr(»- 
poeed  to  insert  an  N  and  read  "  the  Mahanaimite  " 
(Fiirst,/«io6. 721a;  Bertheau,  Chronik,  136).  [G.] 

MAHAZ'IOTH  (n^fcC^fnO:   MeaC<69;   Alex, 

MoaCic^:  Mafiazioih),  one  of  the  14  sons  of 
Heman  the  Kohathite,  who  formed  part  of  the 
Temple  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  their  &ther 
with  Asaph  and  Jeduthun.  He  was  chief  of  the 
23rd  course  of  twelve  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 30), 
whose  ollice  it  was  to  blow  the  horns. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  (!?!?C^  ino 

T  T  ••    ■ 

T3  l^n :  Tax^ws  tnciKtvaov  6^4ws  xpov6fjLfwrop : 
Acceiera  spolia  detrahere  festirui",  son  of  Isaiati, 
and  younger  brother  of  Shenr-jashub,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his  iiaroo  was 
given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  iMmnscus 
and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  viii.  1-4;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  8^0). 
In  reference  to  the  gi-anmiatical  constniction  of  the 
seveml  parts  of  tlie  name,  whether  the  vei-hsii  |'4ii  ts 
are  imperatives,  indicatives,  infinitives,  or  verbal 
adjeirtiv<»,  leading  versions,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  critics  differ,  though  all  agi-ee  as  to  its  general 
import  (comp.  Drechsler  in  loc.).  \Vs,  H— e.] 

MAHXAH  (n^nO:  MoAcl,  Num.  xxvi.  33; 
MooAi,  Num.  xxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3;  MoAua,  Num. 
xxxvi.  11  ;  MaeA(C;  Alex.  MooXd,  1  Chr.  vii.  18: 
Maala  in  all  rases,  except  Mohola,  1  Chr.  vii.  18), 
the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  in  whose  favour  the  law  ol 
succession  to  an  inheritance  was  altei^  (Num 
XTi'ii.  1  11).  She  married  her  cousin,  and  r^ 
cwved  M,  her  .vi,;ijp  ^  |ioi tion  of  the  twrritory  ol 
Mana**ch    K   of  tu^  ;^„  ,ii'n. 
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BiAH'LI  {'hrVDz  M9cKli  ifohoK),  1.  The 
ion  of  Menuri,  the  son  of  L«in,  anil  aoccftor  of  the 
fcmUyof  the  Maklites  (Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  ri 
19,  29,  xxiT,  26).  In  the  last  quoted  rent  there 
\m  appAJvntly  a  gsp  in  thft  text,  Uboi  and  Shimd 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Gerahom  (comp.  %*er.  20| 
43%  tod  Eleaiar  and  Kiih  being  alterwardi  de> 
■oibcd  aa  the  loiiji  of  Mahti  (1  Chr.  uriii.  21, 
xnr*  28),  One  of  his  desoendiutts,  Sherobiah, 
waa  appointed  oat  of  the  miutsters  of  the  Temple  in 
the  djiys  of  Kzm  (Exr,  Tiii.  18)»  He  is  ca}le<l 
Mahali  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  vi.  19,  MoLl  in  I  Ead* 
Tiii.  47,  and  Maceili  in  the  mar^. 

2.  The  fiOD  of  Mmbj,  and  grandson  of  Menui 
(1  Chr.  Ti.  47.  txili.  23,  tot.  30), 

MAH'LITES.THEO^nerr:  ^MooXf:  l/o- 
hotitaef  MohoU')^  the  docendont^  of  Mdili  the  son 
<rf  Memri  (Num.  Hi.  33,  iJcvL  5S). 

MAH'LON  {fhnp:  HadKwMi  Maalon),  the 
first  husband  of  Rath,  He  and  his  brother  Chilioo 
were  son*  of  Elimelcch  and  Naomi,  and  are  de* 
vaib«i,  eiactly  in  tiic  «iune  terms  with  a  suhie* 
quent  member  of  their  house— J«ne — aa  ^*  Ephrath- 
ita  of  Bethkhem-judah"  (ihith  i.  2.  5;  iv.  9,  10; 
oomp«  1  Sam,  mi,  12). 

It  is  uncertain  which  wna  the  elder  of  the  two. 
In  the  niu-rative  (i.  2,  5)  Mohloo  is  mentioned 
first ;  hut  in  hia  formaJ  addr«t  to  the  elders  in  tha 
gate  (ir.  9),  BcMiz  aar«  '*Chilion  and  Mahlon.** 
Like  hja  brother,  Mahlon  died  in  the  laud  of  Moab 
without  olTspriog,  which  in  the  Torgtim  on  Hath 
(i,  5)  is  explained  to  hare  been  a  judgment  for 
their  tmnsgr«asion  of  the  bw  in  numTing  a  MooIk 
'tiM.  In  the  Torgum  on  1  Chr,  ir.  22,  Mnhlon  19 
^denttfie'l  with  Joash,  poasibtf  on  account  uf  the 
double  meABing  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  follows^ 
and  which  lagnilies  both  "  had  dominion "  and 
"inamed/'    (See  that  paasoge.)  [G.] 

MA'H0L(*?1TO :  MdU;  Alei.  MaoiSX:  M(thoi). 
Tb«  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahit*,  imd  Hemiui, 
CluUeol,  and  EJarda,  the  four  men  most  f»mou«  for 
wi*lom  next  to  Solomon  himAclfl  I  E.  ir.  3 1 ),  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii,  f>  are  the  sons  and  immedi&te  descendAJit«  of 
Zeiah,  Muhol  is  evidmtlj-  a  proper  name,  but  come 
QOtifiider  it  an  appeUative,  and  tmnslate  ^*  the  um» 
of  Mahol  *•  by  **  the  sons  of  song,*'  or  *'  sons  of  the 
choir/'  in  rtfereiMse  to  their  skill  in  miuic  In  llui 
oaae  it  would  hemm  oorrect  to  render  tt  "  soni  of  the 
danoe  ;"  m4Mi  oon'espODding  to  the  Grrek  }C^^^ 
in  Its  original  sense  of  '^a  danoe  in  a  nng/  tliough 
it  has  not  followed  the  meaningn  which  hare  been 
attoehod  to  it«  deriratirea  *'  choi-us  **  and  **  choir," 
Jarchi  say*  that  "ther  were  skilled  in  comfioamji 
hytnns  whidi  were  recited  in  the  danci^s  of  Rong/' 
AtinUier  explanation  still  is  that  Ethan  aud  his 
brethren  the  miostrcU  were  calletl  ^*  the  sous  of 
Mahol,*'  becaufte  mSoh^  is  the  unine  ol  an  instni- 
metit  of  moaio  in  Pb,  el.  4.  Josepbua  (Ant.  viii. 
2,  §5)  caiU  him  'H^di^v.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAIA'NEAS  iMaiOj^yot:  ora.  in  Vulg,)  = 
Maase^iah,  7  (1  Eid.  ix.  48j;  probablj  a  corrup 
lion  of  Ma4SIA», 

MAK'AZ  iY^'O ;  Maxf Mo^ ;  Alex.  Max^iot : 
Macce*),  a  pla<M>,  apparcnrlr  a  town,  named  once 
mij  { I  K,  iv.  9  J,  in  the  spwiHoatiou  of  the  junsdio- 
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tlon  of  Soiomoo's  commisaariat  offietr,  Bm 
The  places  which  aocompan^  it— Shaalbio^ 
ah'sneah,  and  Eloo-brth-bsiun — aaem  to  hfl 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  modDtUD  4 
and  Benjamin,  1.  »,  the  dtiLnol  occupied  bf  Ij 
of  Dto,  Bat  Makax  has  not  been  disconnii 
mash^the  reading  of  the  LXX.  (hot  of  1 
version) — is  bardlj  possible.  Loth  for  disCfl 
direction,  tliough  the  position  and  aubn^ii 
{lortance  of  Michtnash,  and  the  gn^  fertilit 
neijrhbourhood,  render  it  not  an  imlikidx  m 
cummt«»iriat  officer. 

MA'KKD  (Mojcc'S;  Alex.  Matetfii  $ft, 

Vulg.  M^iqeth't^oM  of  the  "strong  and  pmi 
of  Gilead— .losephiii  i«v«  Galilee,  hut  thill 
an  error — into  which  tf>e  Jew*  were  4ntm 
Ammonite  under  Timotheuf,  and  from  wHi 
were  delivered  by  Juda«  Maoaibuus  (1  3 
26,  36 ;  in  the  Latter  passage  the  name  b  { 
the  A,  V.  Mao  ED.)  Bf  Josephua  {Ant  lii. 
it  ii  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the  othe 
named  in  this  narratiTe  have  been  ideotifii 
no  name  corresponding  to  Makcd  has  jtt  b 
covered;  and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  ( 
that  it  if  a  osrruption  of  HkliNNTTQ  {I 
n3t3)f  though  iugetuous,  can  hardlf  b»  1 
without  further  proof, 

loth)^  a  place  onlv  mentioned  in  Num.  s 
tut  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  tb«  U 
The  name  is  pluml  in  foi^m,  and  maf 
**  places  of  TOeeting."  [i 

MAK'KEDAH(nnp!0:  M<unj»3,«» 
Say ;    Alex    Moic^Sa :    Syr,  Mokxr^  and  J 
Afaccdii)^  a  pUce  mcmomhle  in  the  •onil 
conquest  of  Caiiiuui  iis  the  soeme  of  the  en| 
Joshua  of  the  live  conledemte  kings; 
which  Uie  vktoiy  of  Beth-horon  was  i 
oonsmnmated,    tuid  the   aail^lkci  of 
southern  portion  of  the  country  tnaungli  1 
U  firht  mentioned  (Josh.  x.  10 With 
narmtive  of  the  bsittleof  Beth-horon,  V 
which  the  rout  extended;  but  it  is 
whether  tills  refers  to  one  of  the 
etirlier  portion  of  the  fight,  or  ia  not 
c^pition  of  its  ckkJM? — of  the  circ< 
iu  detail  in  rers^  1 1  and  1 6,  inc.     But  4 
to  the  event  which  haa  confcrreil 
Makkedah—the  *'  crownirig merer  '* — (if 
allowed  to  borrow  an  expieaaion  iVoro  a  nol^ 
tntn!<bction  in  our  own  history)— ^thcrt 
natelf  no  obscuritj  or  nt>r*»rt?\'i ntr.     It 
ably  occurred  iu  the  »k  that 

day,  whidi  **  wan  like  l>  r  a^ 

order  of  the  ereuts  of  U.i-  i.«.,n>.iuur 
elapsed  after  the  depatluie  iVom  the  ark  1 
nacle  at  the  caoip  aeenui  to  have  beon^ 
The  march  from  the  depths  ot  th**  Jorda[ 
Gilgal,  throwg^h  the  rnckr  deiU  of  the  mt 
lend  up  to  tl  Willis,  waa  made  ( 

night.   By  \ n  thcr  hatJ  r 

then — at  li.c  ,,  —  hruir  for  such 
came  the  sudden  ouMft  ainl  the  ^rat 
the  chaw  and  the  append  af  Jcahua  to  kh« 
just  darting  his  level  ray*  over  l*ie  ridge  4 
Gihcon  in  the  rear ;  then  tlie  furious  stofi 
and  completing  the  rout.      In  the 


*  K,  f.  iitdMoV  Saul  s.  aJid  UavUTt  sUacks.    [See  lSl£- 
'^aainui9i«i  I.  ui  <r.1 

•  Tbs  ll«ilini  mdltiim  1*  thai  the  al*jict  looa  piae* 


an  a  FrMajr,  atid  ttut  tht  dsj  w«a  prolcsi 
tiair,  tft  tirfvrni  the  Sab^«tfa  being  emn 
(Sir  JatoL^iii.  nmpU  a/  Jtr^mlem.  Vt.) 
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#  Thi  fire  chieft  in  thdr  hiding-plaoe  has 
B  KXfBioittd  to  Joshua,  and,  as  aoon  as  the 

b^ajkl  will  allow,  he  rudies  on  with  the 
i£»  #orcetoMakkedah(ver.21).  The  first 
»  clcMie  is  to  t'orm  a  regular  camp  (n^HD). 
9  <X  i^poM  of  the  Are  diiefs,  aud  that  by  do 
«d^«^tcre,  but  in  so  deliberate  and  judicud  a 

i»^  4)noe  to  iufii5e  terror  into  the  Canaan- 
it  Ci*  l«nce  into  his  own  followers,  to  shew 
kxai^  **  thus  shall  Jehovah  do  to  all  the 
or"     Israel.     The  cave  in  the  recesses  of 

"»«-  r-*<cheil  kinjpj  were  hidden  was  a  well- 
-«"  It  was  close  to  the  town,*  we  may 
cl«j<le  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  in 
>r  the  walk.  At  U&t  the  ceremonial  is 
s-tminge  and  signiHcant  pamble  has  been 

tlio  bodies  of  Adoni-zedek  and  his  com- 
e  « swinging*  from  the  trees— possibly  the 
tT>«  •L^rove  Mcred  to  the  abominable  rites 
a^txiite  Ashtnroth— in  the  afternoon  sun. 
iuu»  tuma  to  the  town  itself.  To  force 
t«>  put  the  kin};  nml  all  the  inhabitanfai  to 
>'«*r-.  2rt)  IK  to  that  indomitable  energy, 
'*-^^r  thf  jjipiiitic  labours  and  excitements 
^  ^  <^i  a  ty-tbiir  hours — tlie  work  of  an  hour  or 

*><•>»•  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at 

'-J' 1  \if  Hrst  >un  that  has  «t  8ini*e  the  de- 

>TTi  i  i  iljjal, — ami  the  tragedy  is  terminated 
r  «lown  the  Hvc  btklies  from  the  tiees,  and 
*»*MH  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
^on*-a»  a.H  hena-tbrth  never  again  to  become 

tii*-n.l  or  foe  of  l.trael. 
Kiup^  of  Makkniah  was  the  fir^t  in  that 
*»«V*=*  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 

P'^.««:*e«l    him^lf  of    the  main    points 

•  throu^out  tliis  portion  of  the  country. 
»^»<>n   has  hitheiio  ehhleil  discovery.     The 

*  <»f  the  dtie*  of  Judah  in  Joshua  (xv.  41) 
^  *n  the  Sftffelah  or  maritime  plain,  but 
iwitely  \i  fonns  one  of  a  group  of  towns  of 
^*^  or  none  arc  identified.  The  report  of 
1^  and  J«rome  {Owymasticon,  **  Maceda")  is 
^^.,7  ^  "'•'•^  ^  ♦^c  east  of  Eleutheropolis, 
Ji'f^h,  a  jiosition  in-econcileable  with  every 
irMn«t,t  of  the  narrative.  Porter  {Hnndbook^ 
,  -»»1  suiipwtii  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of 
W  wy  fy  Sumt,  bmring  the  somewhat  similar 

*  o( fl-KiiJi  ih ;  but  it  is  dithcult  to  under- 
<i  bow  thi«  can  have  been  the  jmsition  of  Mak- 
J».  »bidi  wo  ihould  im;igine  would  be  found,  if  it 
tf  •'ound.  r«n&i<lembly  nearer  liamleh  or  Jimzu. 
u  <ie  Vdie  Memoiry  'dWl)  would  place  it  at 
'</.  a  ri:bce  standing  on  a  low  hill  G  or  7 

-V.W'.  of  Iteit-Jibrin ;  but  the  only  claim  of 
V  appears  to  be  the  reporteil  existence  in  the 
*f  urhnck]  of  a  large  cavern,  while  it*  position — 
I  S  miles  nn-ther  from  Beth-horou  than  even 
iiL\— wo  lid  make  the  view  of  the  nanativc 
ihi-ve  imjtosnible.  [(j.] 

K'TKSH  (rn3Sn,«  with  the  def.  article: 

KfKoufi4ini :  I'il'i),  a  place,  evidently  in  Jeni« 

I  thn>f4:hunt  rlistingolahcd  by  tlie  definite  article, 
I.  -tt^care." 

pr^pCAitiiin  laM  Is  the  same  as  that  employed 
>  the  pTMution  of  ibe  fire  kings  in  the  cave— 
;.  -  Hi  MaUciMlaU "-niyoa.  "in  the  cave." 

•'Td  rCn*  rendered  -hang"  In  vcr.  2«,  hrs 
'  nf  «u4>pp:i«llAg.  See  ft.  cxxx\ii.  3.  2  Smn.  xviii. 
KhfT  foM^tqi-^  where  it  uiiu>t  linve  th's  iiifAiiinq 

rstiniy  dttttnct  Ufrm  fruui  yp^.  whidi.  liiuOKli 
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saleni,  the  inhabitants  of  wiiich  are  denouncid  hf 
Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Kwald  conjectupsa  {Prophetm, 
364)  that  it  was  the  '*  Phoenician  quarter^  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  traders  of  that  natior  —the  Ca- 
naanttes  (A.  V.  **  merchants"),  who  in  tl^s  passaga 
are  associated  with  Mactesh— resided,  aAer  the  cus- 
tom in  Oriental  townn.  As  to  which  part  of  the  tic/ 
tliis  quarter  occupied  we  have  liltle  or  no  indic*doo. 
The  meaning  of  "  Mactesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hollow, 
literally  a  **  mortar."^  This  the  Targum  identiBei 
with  the  torrent  Kedron,  the  deep  iNuin  or  ravine  of 
which  sinks  down  below  the  eastern  wall  and  sonth- 
eastern  comer  of  the  city.  The  Tai^^um,  probably 
with  an  eye  to  the  traditional  undeanness  of  this 
valley,  and  to  the  idol-worship  perpetrated  at  its 
lower  end,  says,  *'  Howl  ye  inhabitants  of  the  torrent 
Kedron,  for  all  the  people  aie  broken  whose  works 
were  like  the  works  of  the  people  of  Canaan."  But 
may  it  not,  with  equal  probability,  have  been  the 
deep  valley  which  separated  the  Temple  from  the 
upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time  of  Titus'  siege 
was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the  **  bazaars  "  of 
the  merchants  ?     (See  vol.  i.  1012  6.)  [G.] 

MAL'ACHI(«3K^D:  MaXaxtas  in  the  tiUe 
only:  Jfalacfiias),  the  last,  and  therefore  called 
**  the  seal "  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies  con- 
stitute the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  His  name  is 
probably  contracted  from  Malachijnh,  **  messenger 
of  Jehovah,"  as  Abi  (2  K.  xviii.  2)  from  Abijah 
(2  Chr.  zzix.  1).  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  A  tradition  prewrved  in  I^Miido-Kpi- 
phanius  (De  Vitis  Proph.)  relates  that  Malachi  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluo,  and  bom  after  the  captivity 
at  Sopha  (So^a)  in  the  territory  of  tliat  tribe. 
Aoooi-ding  to  the  same  apocryphal  story  he  died 
young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his  own 
country.  Jerome,  in  the  prefiioe  to  his  Cwnmeniarp 
on  Malachi,  mentions  a  belief  which  was  cuirent 
among  the  Jews,  that  Malachi  was  identical  with 
Ezra  the  prie.st,  bocause  the  cii-cumstinces  re- 
coiled in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  men* 
tioned  by  the  prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  on  the  words  "  by  the  hand  of  Malachi " 
(i.  1),  gives  the  gloss  "  whose  name  is  cidle<l  Ezra 
the  scribe."  With  equal  probability  Malachi  has 
been  identihed  w^ith  Monlecai,  Nehemiah,  and  Ze- 
rubbabel.  The  LXX.  render  "  by  Mabchi "  (Mai. 
i.  1 ;,  *'  by  the  hand  of  his  angel  ;**  and  this  transla- 
tion appears  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggiu  and  John  the  Baptist, 
was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 : 
2  Esil.  i.  40;  Jerome,  Onnm,  in  ILvj.  i.  13).  Cyril 
alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  exproMs  his  disq^pi-o- 
bation,  and  characterize  those  who  held  it  as 
romanceis  (ot  fjuirnw  ipPa^p^^Kcunw  k.  t.  A.). 
Another  Hebrew  tiadition  associated  Malachi  with 
Ha;^gai  and  Zecliariah  as  the  coui|kanionK  of  I>aniel 
when  he  saw  the  vision  recoixled  in  Dan.  x.  7 
(Smith's  Select  iJiscourscs,  p.  2 14  ;  ed.  1 1)'>0\  and 
as  among  the  tii-st  mt^mbers  of  the  Gi  ^t  !5yz.agcgue, 
which  consisted  of  1 20  elders. 


aluo  tnuiblatPil  by  "  hung  "  in  tlie  A.  V.,  nol'.j  zrccis  to 
cniciry.    See  MEPiiiMjeirRTH. 

•  One  of  the  fe<r  cuan  lu  whith  our  tmnslatora  bave 
reprewntcd  the  Hcl>r*w  letter  Cajth  by  K.  which  they 
commonly  re^Tve  f«»r  Knjih.    [See  ulw  MrKoKAU.^ 

>»  'ITie  litrral  Aquilu  n'mli-n.  the  W4»rli«  by  «U  Tor  6A- 
fiov\  Th(>oilotion,  cV  n,*!  fiafiti.  The  Hebrew  t4>nn  bthe 
Slime  as  that  emploviHl  in  .Jiiilg.  xv.  19  for  the  IwUdw 
biisiii  or  atniN-  tii  l^lii  inmi  «khi(.h  the  soring  bant  forU 
for  ihi'  nll.'l  nf  SantM-u. 

F  2 
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The  time  at  whiih  hia  prophecies  wer«  deliTerad 
III  not  difficnlt  to  iis4^:ertain.  Cf  nl  makes  him  con- 
t^rnponiry  irilh  Hagfai  arsd  /jpchariabi  or  a  little 
later  Syncellas  (p.  240  3)  places  these  three  pr^>- 
phetA  under  JonhuA  the  son  ul'  i<i«edec.  That  Mar- 
uichi wta  c  7otemf tomry  with  Nehemiah  is  rendered 
probnhle  hy  3  compjirisoii  of  ii*  8  with  Neh»  xiii. 
15;  ii.  tu*l<>  witii  Neh.  liu,  23,  &c. ;  and  iji.  7-12 
with  Neh.  xiiL  10,  &c«  Tliat  he  propl:iesred  after 
the  times  of  Haggoi  and  Zcchariih  is  inferred  from 
his  omitting  to  mention  the  restontioa  of  the 
Temple,  and  fr«fn  na  alltuioiR  facing  tnndt  to  him 
by  Kim.  The  captiritj  wn«  already  a  thing  of  the 
lon^  pafit,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  iA  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  political  chief  (i.  8), 
listingnisbed  by  the  same  tide  a*  that  borne  by 
Nehemiali  (Neh.  xii.  2(>)f  to  which  Geseuius  atifiigns 
a  Pei^fau  origin.  Hence  Vitiioga  c»nclades  that 
Italachi  delivered  his  prophecies  afler  the  second 
return  of  Keheminh  from  Persia  (Neh,  liii.  G),  and 
■ufaaequently  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
txumui  (cir.  fi.o.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennioott  and  Hales,  and  appro vwl  by  Davidson 
(Introd.  p,  985).  It  nmy  be  meutjoned  that  in  the 
Seder  Otum  Rabba  (p.  55t  ed.  Meyer)  the  date  of 
Halidu'*  prophecy  ia  assigned,  with  that  of  Haggai 
and  Zcchariah^  to  the  second  year  of  Elarins]  and 
hh  death  in  tho  Sjder  Olam  Znta  fp.  105)  la 
placed^  with  that  of  the  same  two  propheto,  Jn  the 
52iid  yttur  of  the  Medea  and  Pei«uin.«,  The  pi  in- 
etp«l  reasocia  adduced  by  Vitrinp,  and  which  appear 
conclusirely  to  fii  the  time  of  MokchiV  prophecy 
aa  contetnjjorary  with  Nehetninh,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— The  olTences  denounced  by  Malachi  aa  pre* 
railing  amon^  the  people,  aad  especially  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  priesta  by  manring  foreign  wivai, 
oorrespond  with  the  actual  abns»  with  which 
Neluxniah  had  to  contend  in  hia  elToii.^  to  bring 
abont  a  reformation  fc^imp.  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh. 
xiii.  29).  The  alliance  of  the  higlupviest'a  fiimily 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neli,  xiii.  4,  28)  and 
Sanbdlhit  the  lloronite  had  introduced  neglect  of 
the  cmstomary  Temple-sen'ioe,  and  the  oflTaings  and 
tithes  due  to  the  Levite*  and  priest*,  in  consequence 
af  which  ilie  Temple  was  foi-smkcn  (Neh,  xiii.  4-13), 
and  the  Sabhath  ©penly  profaned  (id.  l.V2t).  The 
abort  interval  of  NeheminhV  absence  fi^om  Jem- 
mltm  had  been  sufficient  for  tJic  growth  of  these 
oomiptioris,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  necessary 
lo  put  t.h#m  dffwn  with  a  stiong  hand,  and  to  do 
over  apiiu  tliu  work  that  Ezm  ha^i  done  a  few 
years  bi^lore.  Fmm  the  striking  parnUelism  be^ 
tween  the  state  of  tliiugij  iudicited  in  Malnchi's 
prophidea  and  ttiat  actually  existing  on  Nc'hemiah's 
return  frxjin  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all 
•w^unts  hiffldy  probable  that  the  tiTorUt  of  the 
secular  governor  were  on  this  occasion  aoconded  by 
Ihe  prejichiog  of  **  Jehorah^s  meaenger/'  and  that 
Malariii  oouiipied  tlie  mmie  poaition  with  regard  to 
tJie  refonnatioQ  ander  Kcheiniali,  which  Ibui^  held 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jaremiah  in  that  of 
Jostah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jewish 
history  is  the  key  to  tlM  lait  chapter  of  ita  pro- 

The  book  of  l^falaclii  19  containi^d  in  four  chap- 
lem  in  our  vei^ion,  aa  in  the  LKX.,  Vulg.itc,  and 
l*«ahit/-^syiiftc.  In  the  Hebrew  tlje  3rd  and  4th 
f^rm  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  na- 
en rally  diriues  it»elf  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
i(  wh^oU  Joiio^'^Hh  i*  represented  as  the  loving  father 
«Ad  mlei  of  Htf  iwple  (1.  2-l».  9) ;  in  the  .^ecsond* 
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as  the  supreme  God  and  fiither  of  all  (ii,  VO-1^ 

and  in  the  third,  as  their  rightecma  and  fisiall  ju^ 
(ii.  17-end\     These  may  be  agaia  subiUfidsd  iril 
•malkr  sections,  each  of  which  ibllowi  a  cffHt 
oMer:  firtFt,  a  short  senteiice;  tlien  the  taflllid 
questions  whidi  might  be  raised  by  tbe  |j«iyk; 
xod,  finally^  their  full  and  trtusiphafit  nfutalia 
The  formal  and  almost  schola&tic  maiuier  <tf  Hi  ' 
prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  iadicaia  that  ill 
rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  pnlil^j 
But  though  tbis  may  he  true  of  the  propbocy  iil  1 
prfficnt  shape,  whiuh  probably  prewnta  Ifcf  ( ' 
stance  of  oral  di^courss,  there  la  00  reaaoo  kt  I 
p^ng  that  it  was  not  also  pifCMioiQi 
public,  like  the  warnings  and 
olibr  prophets,  however  it  may  dtllier  j 
vigour  of  conception  and  high  pt>»?tjc  dictiiia. 
style  of  the  pixtphet's  language  is^  sujtaUe  lot 
manner  of  hi*  prophecy.     Smooth  and  easy  C 
remarkable  degree,  it  u  the  srtyle  of  the  1 
rather  tlian  of  the  poet.     We  miaa  the  titfyj 
phetic  eloquence  of  leoimh,  and  hanre  in  ita  1 
calm  and  almost  aiitfida)  dbeotirsc  t/(  the  { 
omtor,  caiefuily  modelled  npon  those  of  the  i 
prophets:  thus  blending  in  one  the  * ' 
of  the  old  praphetical  and  the  aorB'  modcEaJ 
logistic  structurea. 

L  The  first  section  of  the  prophet's  1 
^sts  of  two  parts;  the  Brst  \u  1*8) 
the  people  genendly,  in  which  Jehovah,  lyl 
messenger,  aaserts  His  love  for  them,  and  1 
in  answer  to  thdr  reply,  **  WlienMn  hasl  thM  I 
ua?*'  by  referring  to  the  puusfthment  of  V 
an  example.    The  second   pait   ri.  *>-ti.  9)  is  I 
dressed  especially  to  the  priefts,  who  bad  * 
the  name  of  Jehomh,  and  had  beeo  the  chief  o 
of  the  defection  from  Hia  worship  and  1 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  woithlessno*  of  1 
sacrifices  and  oU'erings,  and  their  profi 
Temple  thei-eby  (i.  7-14).    The  dennnciatioa  of  i 
oflenoe  is  fiUowed  by  the  thi-esil  of  i 
future  neglect  (ii.  1-3),  and  the  diancter  < 
true  pricstt  is  drawn  aa  the  eompaoSco  ] '  ' 
thdr  own  (ii.  5*9). 

It.  In  the  second  i«:tioo  (n.  10-16)  the  ] 
reprovea  the  people  foi  their  totennaniiiea  < 
the  idolntroua  heathen,  and  tK"    <, v, .,.-.- h^  ^ 
they  seyttrated  themselTca   t  j 
wives,  who  wept  at  the  altai-  ■ 
tiou  of  the  great  law  of  m*iTiftge  wluch  God«i 
father  of  all,  established  at  tlie  beginaing. 

IIL  Ilie  judgment,  which  tlie  people  P 
purl,  is  announced  with  all  aolemnity, 
by  the  advent  of  the  Mewiah.     Th*^  Lord, 
by  H  is  rae&ienger,  ahal  1  come  t  > 
to  purify  the  land  from  ita  ii  1   ,  < 

swift  judgment  upon  those  who  viu1a1«;  lMi  i 
to  God  and  their  neighbour.     The  first  paitj 
17-iil.  b)  of  the  section  teraiinatea  with  i"    ^ 
ened  puni^ihmeut;    in  the   seooitil  (iti.  i 
faithfulness  of  God  to  hb  promises  b  ^ 
and  the  people  ex.horted    to   repentamee,  ^ 
attendant  bleaingn;   in    the   thinl   (uu  13 
they  ore  reproved  for  their  wont  of  ootT*' 
God  aiul  for  oonfuaii^r  good  and  eviL    T>e  I 
severance  between  the  Hghteoua  and  tha  ]  * 
then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day  of  j  ^^ 
depictel.  to  be  anuounoed  by  the  ootnbiC^H 
or  Jobxi  the  B;ipit>t,  the  foreratmer  <if  Chf^iT 
xi.  14,  zvii,  10-1IJ> 

The  pi^vhecf  of  MaUcht  la  alluded  to  »t  *  j 
N.  T.,  and*  iu  cantiDical  aiiihuritT  thcrehf  ••  1 
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1IALA3HY 

Mri  (enp.  If  iit  i.  2,  iz.  11, 12 ;  Lnk«  i.  17 ; 
hBi.ii.l;*>  nV.  A.W.] 

UAVACOY  (Malackiat),  th«  prophet  Haladii 
\2  £^  i.  4u;. 

XALCHAM  CD3^:  McXxiff ;  Alex.  McX- 
fiM'  MolcAum),  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
:i  BccJBDtn,  nxid  son  of  Shaharaim  hj  hia  wife 
Uflteh  :.l  Chr.  viii.  9),  whom  the  Tai^gum  of 
S.  Softfh  ideotifiea  with  Baara. 

2.  i  Bma-iXMvg  a^Awz  Melchom.)  The  idol 
lUdL  ai  MBkt  aappoae  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word 
^lE»lir  ngaitiea  **  their  kiDg,"  za  the  margin  of 
NT  rersiixi  girea  it,  and  ia  referred  by  Geseniua  to 
o  iioi  |:cnenUj,  as  invested  with  regal  honours  bj 
ibtrvnklppers.  He  quotes  la.  viii.  21,  and  Am.  v. 
X  a  Hipport  of  this  riew,  though  he  refers  Jer. 
]£i.  U  -i.  to  M«^«ch  (as  the  LXX.,  the  present 
nfej;  beii]^  evidentlj  oomipt),  and  r^ards  Mal- 
dtn  as  «qaiTalent  to  Miloom  (1  K.  li.  5,  &c.). 
Elsz  {Knrzg,  Hdb,  Jeremin),  while  he  considers 
Ikikkl  Miloom  as  unquestionably  intended  in  Jer. 
in.  1,  renders  Malcham  literally  '*  their  king  "  in 
w.  1  The  same  ambiguity  occurs  in  2  Sam. 
a.  3i.r,  wnere  David,  after  his  conquest  of  the 
ivDooitea,  is  said  ''jo  bare  taken  the  crown  of 
*iSu  king."  or  ''Malcham"  (see  LXX.  and 
y^  VB  1  Chr.  XX.  2).  A  legend  is  told  in 
hrntB  Q*ta€iticfne$  IfAr.  (1  Chr.  xx.  2)  how 
lb:,  M  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to  touch 
BT*.&iag  of  gold  or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol, 
hn  tb»  Gittite,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatched 
lkia<>ws  from  the  bend  of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to 
Ciri  who  thus  avoided  the  pollution.    [Ittai  ; 

IfrjtiCH.] 

■VCLa,  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  the  Cethib  has 
^rSL  where  the  Keri  is  ]|Sg21  (A.  Y.  "  through 

^  brfk-kihi  ")•  Kimdii's  note  on  the  passage  is 
Ik  fvllows :  •*  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  Molech,  in  the  Bre 
«^  the  children  of  Ammoo  made  their  children 
pw  throngfa  to  M<dech ;  for  Milcom  was  the  abo- 
azsikn  ot'  the  children  of  Ammon,  that  is  Molech, 
lii  Viloum  and  Maloeo  are  one."       [W.  A.  W.] 

llAU:HI'AH(n»3^:  Me\x^a:  Mekhias), 
V  A  ^Bcodant  of  Go^m,  the  son  of  Levi,  and 
»«« <rf  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  40). 
1  ¥<fc*aa.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
»i  Harried  a  foreign  wife,  and  put  her  away  at 
ttt  tmaaaa^  of  Exra  (Ear.  x.  25).     Melchias  in 

3l  (Jfrfcttu.)  Ennmerated  among  the  sons  of 
™™»^bo  lird  in  the  time  of  Exra,  and  had 
■'™«*4  with  the  people  of  the  land  (Exr. 
^2^'f  h»  1  Ed.  X.  32  he  appears  as  Melchuls, 
"■  a  >«k.  iii.  11  .J  Malchu  AH  4. 

*jj«»  sf  Rechab,  and  ruler  of  the  circuit  or 
*■**  «  Brthhaccerem.  He  took  part  in  the 
^^*t  o*  the  will  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah, 

^7*]j*pMaDith*s  son,"  who  assisted  Nehe- 
■■  ■  ijWldiag  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
">  T»  word  rendered  "the  goUsmith"  is 
■■  ■» p«per  mme  by  the  LXX.  (2apc^0»  ^'^ 
'r."*^yrf«c  Malchiah  is  called  «*  the  son 
ZrSr-'  The  A.  V.  has  followed  the  Vul- 

i(«rtjrfc,;  Alex.llfXx€f«:  MOehia.)  One 
*■  ■■^»* who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Exra 
^1    ^^nd  the  law  to  the  people  in  the  atnet 
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belon  the  water-gate  (Neh.  viii.  4>  In  1  £sd 
ji.  44  he  is  called  Melchias. 

7.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Faahur  =  Malciiij ah  1 
(N^  xi.  12;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  and  Melcuiah 
(Jer.  Txi.  1). 

«   /'^n^ate.)   The  son ofHam-melech  (or  "the 

king's  son,"  as  it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii.  26 ; 
2  Chr,  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern 
Jeremiah  was  cae:  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  The  title 
**  king's  son  "  is  a|>plied  to  Jerahmeel  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26),  who  was  anrong  those  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  take  prisoners  Jeremiah  and  Baruch;  to 
Jo^,  who  appeals  to  have  held  an  o(Hce  inferior 
to  that  of  the  go  emor  of  the  city,  and  to  whose 
custody  Micaiah  was  committed  by  Ahab  (1  K. 
xxii.  26) ;  and  u>  Maaseiah  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Pekah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 
It  would  seem  fi-om  these  paraages  that  the  title 
** king's  son"  was  official,  like  that  of  ** king's 
mother,"  and  applied  to  one  of  the  royal  family, 
who  exercised  functions  somewhat  similar  to  thoM  of 
Potiphar  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.        [W.  A.  W.] 

MAL'CHIEL  (^K*3^:  MeAxt^A,  Gen.  xlvi. 

17;  McAxi^A.  in  Num.  and  Chr.;  as  Alex,  in  all 
cases :  Mekhiel),  the  son  of  Beriah,  the  son  of  Asher 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Malchielitei 
(Num.  xxvi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  31  he  is  callec. 
the  father,  that  is  founder,  of  Birzavith  or  Bcrazith, 
as  is  the  reading  of  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 
Josephus  (^Ant,  ii.  7,  §4)  reckons  him  with  Hebcr 
among  the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the 
number  of  Jacob's  children  and  grandchildren  to 
seventy,  without  reckoning  great-grandchildren. 

MAL'CHIELITE8,THE0^jK*3^Bn:  MeA- 

X<nA^:  Melchielitae)^  the  descendants  of  Maldiiel, 
the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

MALCHI'JAfl    (njSl^D:     McAxfa;    Alex. 

MeAx^of :  Melchias),  1.  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  (1  Chr.  ix.  12);  the  same  as  Malchiah 
7,  and  Melchiah. 

2.  {Melchia.)  A  priest,  chief  of  the  fifth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  9). 

3.  (*Ao-a/9fa:  Jammebias.)  An  Israelite  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  at  Ezra's  command 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).  In  1  Esd. 
ix.  26  he  is  called  Asibias,  which  agrees  with  the 
reading  of  the  LXX. 

4.  (McAx^af ;  Alex.  MtXx^icu:  Mekhvis,) 
Son,  that  is,  descendant  of  Harim,  who  with 
Hashub  repaired  the  tower  of  the  furnaces  when 
the  wail  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  11).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Malchiah  3. 

5.  (McAxfa;  Alex.  McAxe^a.)  One  of  the 
priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
^Neh.  X.  3).  It  seems  probable  that  the  names  io 
the  list  referred  to  aru  rather  those  of  families  Uun 
of  individuals  (oimp.  I  Chr.  xxiv.  7-18,  and  Nea. 
xii.  1-7).  and  in  this  case  Malchijah  in  Neh.  x.  3 
would  be  the  same  with  the  head  of  the  tiith  course 
of  priests  =  Malchuah  2. 

6.  (om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  MfAxtfar:  Mel- 
chia.) One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  in  the  fcolemD 
dedioaron  of  the  waU  of  Jrjusalem  imder  £zni  and 
Nehemiah  ''Neb  xii  42). 


Il4  MALClllRAM 

(jAirtim)*  one  of  lui?  sons  oF  JecouLiili,  0/ Jdhokchin, 
thclasr.  butoDcoftlieitingsofJiidah  1 1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

MAL'CHI  SHUA  im^^^hD:  MfXx*<^*'»'«  = 
Mclchvpic)^  one  otilie  ton*  of  king  SruI*  His  posi* 
Uon  in  the  famiJy  cannot  be  exactly  detemxineti. 
In  tht  two  geneaJogics  of  Saul's  house  prw&en'eJ  in 
Chi'ouic'|i?»  he  is  given  as  Uie  Mcond  son  next  beJow 
JoimtJiau  (I  Chr»  viii,  33,  ii.  ;i9).  But  in  the 
aocouuI  of  Sftul's  ofTspring  iu  I  Samuel  he  b  oamrd 
ti^ii'd^liJiui  beiutr  bi?tween  him  and  Jonnthan  (1 
Smo.  xw.  49;,  and  on  the  reuLiiniiig;  CNJcaaiou  the 
iame  order  U  preserreilt  but  AbiaadRb  is  subad- 
tated  tor  l^hui  (I  Srira.  xxxi.  2).  In  both  tliese 
Litter  pasftaG;es  the  name  i*  eiToueously  given  in  the 
A.  V,  as  Melchi-shuu,  Nothing  is  knowti  of  Mal- 
chiHshua  beyomi  the  fact  that  he  fell^  with  his  two 
farothei:^^  and  belxii^  his  iiither  la  the  early  pii)  t  of 
4be  battle  of  Ciilboa.  [G.] 

MAL'CHUS  (MoAxof  =  ^[^O^  MyiUvwh,  m 
X  Ohr.  vi.  44,  Nch.  x.  4,  &c. ;  LXX.  MoA^x  of 
yiaXo{/y\  and  Jo«eph.  MdUxo^i  ^>»^.  Jtiii*  5f  §li 
xiir«  14,  §1)  i^  the  nume  of  the  i^ervunt  of  the  lijgh- 
pde^tf  who^  right  ear  Peter  cut  otf  at  the  time  of 
tJi«  Saviour's  flppreheusiou  in  the  gimleft.  See  the 
narrative  in  Matt,  xxvi.  51 ;  Mark  jciv,  47  ;  Lulse 
iriu  49-51  ;  John  xviii.  !0.  He  was  Uie  peivonal 
•errant  {lovKos)  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of 
the  bailiH«  or  opparitcirB  ( trnjpf ti)? )  of  the  Sau- 
tiedrliu.  The  high-piie=it  ii)tend<?d  is  Cniaphas  no 
doubt  (though  AunoK  ia  adled  ipx^rpc^t  io  the 
same  connexion) ;  for  John,  who  was  personally 
known  to  the  former  (John  xriii.  15),  is  the  only 
one  of  the  evangelists  who  gives  the  tmme  of  Mai- 
chtis.  This  sei-vatii  was  probably  itepping  forward 
at  the  tnomeiit  with  othen  to  handcufl'  or  pinion 
Jesus,  when  the  zenlous  Peter  Btruek  at  him  with 
his  swoitl.  The  blow  was  meant  uDdoubtedly  to 
be  more  effective,  but  reached  only  the  ear.  It 
mi*y  be  as  Slier  remarks  (Redeti  Jem,  vi.  26S), 
that  tlie  mnn  teeing  tlie  danger,  threw  Ms  head  or 
My  to  the  let\,  so  as  to  expose  the  right  ear  more 
than  the  other.  The  alliigation  that  the  writers 
are  incon»ti&t<-Qt  with  each  other,  becamse  ^latthew, 
Mark,  uud  So}m  say  either  imiovt  or  itrdptoif  (lut  if 
that  meiuit  tiie  bppet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke 
says  oi5t,  is  gronndless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tanient  n^,  like  tlse  mo<lem  Romaic^  made  no  distinc- 
tion often  b<?twt*eii  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  In 
fiiet,  Luke  himielf  esdumges  tl>e  one  term  for  the 
oth«i'  in  this  very  narrative.  Tha  Saviour,  as  11  is 
pursuen  were  about  to  seize  Him,  n&kad  to  he  \vi\  free 
for  A  nMmeot  longer  {iart  iwr  Tovrov)^  and  that 
nuHQimt  He  used  in  restoring  the  wounded  ccAn  to 
soundness.  The  a^dfitvot  tqu  oitIov  may  indicate 
!  which  is  not  forbidden  by  i^ctXcr,  inriKo^tv)  that 
the  mr  Rtill  adhered  slightly  to  iU  place.  It  is  no* 
ticeable  that  Luke  the  physidan  is  tlie  only  one  of 
the  writers  who  mentJonA  tlie  act  of  herUing.  It  Lft 
1  ♦oiiching  rciBembnuice  that  this  was  our  Lond's 
last  miracle  for  tlie  relief  cif  human  MufTering.  The 
haJKls  which  had  been  &ti^etched  faith  m>  oHen  to 
hiBfil  and  blees  mankind,  were  then  bound,  and  His 
iMtneficial  mitiistry  in  that  form  of  its  exercise  was 
(mtkh*d  for  ever,  [H.  B.  H.] 

Fnm  n^D  (AnU>.  ^JU).  "  *»W^" 
^  CldaSlllMU  ttf  that  text  retd  «At»«.  fmlvtd  of 
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MALELKEL  (MoAtMA. 
same  as  MAHALAL£t:L,  the  satk^ 
iii.  37 ;  Gen,  v,  12,  marg.j. 

MALLOS,  THEY  OF  (1 
htac)^  who,  witli  the  people  of  Ti 
(i^m  Antiochns  Epi  phases  becausi 
stewed  them  on  one  of  his  concitblai 
M}  ].  The  Ahsence  of  the  ki&g  inta  4 
down  the  inuurrection,  gave  the  iofia 
thi>  hcgh-prlest,  an  opportunity  of  pt 
of  the  sacned  vc^^ls  from  tlie  Templi 
Tver.  32,  39 1,  an  act  which  fitiaUj  k 
dpr  of  tlie  good  Onina  f  ver.  S4,  S5j. 
important  city  of  Ctlicia,  lying  at  thi 
Fyramuji  {SeUiun\  on  the  shore  of 
neon,  N.E.  of  Cyprus,  and  about  ' 
Torcus  (  Tersdi).  (i^  Diet,  of  Gto^ 

MALUTTHI  {'^Tihoi  MaAAt« 
A»a*,  and  MeAMjfff :  MeUothi),  a  1 
of  tlie  fourtv-Mi  ju>its  of  Heman  the  citi 
of  the  niiietwiith  course  of  twelve  Lrr; 
the  Temple  dioir  was  tlivided  (1  Chr. 

MALLOWS  Cni^O.*  fnnUtmch :  ^ 
ft  arbomm  coHicesi)*  By  the  Hebnrl 
no  doubt  to  understand  aonie  species  Q 
in  all  prol^bility  the  Atriph^  halm% 
It  occurs  only  in  Job  %sx.  4,  where 
Inment^  that  he  is  exposed  to  th«  ( 
lowest  of  the  people,  *^  whoae  &then  1 
disdained  to  have  eet  with  the  dop 
aoil  who  from  poverty  wei^  ohlifet 
BLjjstenaooe  in  desert  j^'aoefi  amongst 
**  who  pluck  off'  tlie  wa  otttcAe  ties 
and  eat  the  bitter  roots  of  Ibe  %i 


J*w*i  tLmOam  '.Ortktruf  m 


Some  wrtten,  as  R,  Levi  (Job  Jtix. 
with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Dnoish 
understood  "nettls"  to  be  denolad 
tiiii  troDblescme  weed  bari&g  been  f 
memorifd  an  article  of  onrwaifmat  di 


Ai  froin  i.  priv.aod  A«^,  **hungir,*' 

■  rrC^^y  «tn<»  t.aCMUte 
VvmmmL  <«  Jotn.  L  «. 


MALLOWS 

M  it  b  amongst  ounelTce  at  this  daj 
I.  ui.  15 ;  Athen.  iv .  c.  1 5).  Otben  have 
1  that  some  species  of  **  mallow  "  {maJva) 
,  as  Deodatius,  and  the  A.  V.  Sprengel 
herb.  14)  identifies  the  "  Jew's  mallow  " 
I  olitorius)  with  the  MaUwach^  and  Lady 
Script,  Herb.  p.  255)  is  of  a  similar  opi- 
In  Purchase's  Pilgrims,**  observes  this 
here  is  a  letter  from  blaster  William  Bid- 
10  was  travelling  from  Aleppo  to  Jeru- 
164)ij,  ID  which  he  sajs,  *  we  saw  many 
k  gathering  mallows  and  three-leaved 
i  ssked  them  what  thej  did  with  it,  and 
end  that  it  was  all  their  food  and  they 
,"*  (see  also  Harmer's  Observations,  iii. 
lere  is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and 
-  ibcd  -ja  a  pot-herb.  Dr.  Shaw  (  Travels, 
0.  18')8)  mentions  Meltoio-Keahs,  which 
(  the  same  with  the  Corchorus,  as  being 
in  the  gardens  of  Barbery,  and  draws  at- 

the  resemUanoe  of  this  word  with  the 
of  Job,  but  he  thinks  **  some  other  phmt 

adtteh  taste "  is  rather  intended.  The 
haiinuu  has  undoubtedly  the  best  daim 
fit  the  MiiUuach,  as  Bodiart  (Hitroz.  ii. 

before  him  Drusius  {Quaest,  Hebr.  i.  qu. 
proved.  Celsius  (^tero6.  ii.  97),  Hiller 
yi.  L  457),  Roeenraaller  (Schol.  in  Job 
id  Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  115),  and  Dr. 
ior.  Bible  on  Job)  adopt  this  opinion.  The 
ii  used  by  the  LXX.  is  applied  by  Diosco- 
1 20 )  to  the  Atriplex  halimus,  as  Sprengel 
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.  M  /.  c. )  has  shown.  Dieecorides  says  of 
,  that  **  it  is  a  shrub  which  is  used  for 
1  resemblw  the  Khamnus,  being  white  and 
torus ;  lu  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  olive, 
•r  and  lonoother,  they  are  cooked  as  vege- 
■  plant  grows  near  the  sea,  and  m  hedges." 
br  quoCatioa  tiron  the  Arai^ian  botanist, 


Aben-Beitar  (in  Bochart,  /.  c.  above),  who  saya  that 
the  plant  which  Dioecorides  calls  '*  halimus  "  is  tht 
same  with  that  which  the  Syrians  call  McUuch^ 
Galen  (vi.  22),  Seiapion  in  Bochart»  and  Prosper 
Alpinus  {De  Plant.  Aegypt.  cxxviii.  45). 

The  Hebrew  name,  like  the  Greek,  has  reieraioe 
either  to  the  locality  where  the  plant  grows — "  no^ 
men  graecum  a  loco  natali  hxiiu^,  wapabaXafffft^,'* 
says  Sprengel — or  to  its  saline  taste.  The  Atriplem 
halimus  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  five  feet  high  with 
many  thick  branches ;  the  leaves  are  rather  scur  to 
the  taste ;  the  flowers  are  purple  and  very  email ; 
it  grows  on  the  sea-coast  in  Greece,  Arabia,  Syria, 
&c,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  Order  Chenopth 
diaceae.  Atriplex  hortensis,  or  garden  Orscfa,  it 
often  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach,  to  which  it  ia  by 
some  persons  preferred.  [W.  H.] 

Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  tI.  44). 

2.  (MaXoOx :  MellwA.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ear.  z.  29).  He  was  probably  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  line  of  Phares  (see  1  Chr.  iz.  4).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  iz.  30,  he  is  called  Ma- 
XUCHUS. 

3.  (BoXo^x;  Alez.  MoXo^x:  MaJoch.)  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Harim  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  manied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  32). 

4.  (MoAo^x  •  MeUvch.)  A  priest  or  family  of 
priesta  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Neheooiah 
(Neh.  X.  4). 

5.  One  of  the  *'  heads"  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  z.  27). 

6.  One  of  the  families  of  priests  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabd  (Neh.  zii.  2) ;  probably  the  same 
as  No.  4.  It  was  repi^esented  in  the  time  of  JoiaUm 
by  Jonathan  (ver.  14).    The  same  as  Mkucu. 

MAlfAI'AS  (So/ia/a:  Samea),  apparently  the 
same  with  Siiemaiah  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  In  the 
(ieneva  version  of  1  Esdi.  viii.  44,  it  is  written 
Samaian. 

MAM'MON  (fJDO:  Ma/xa»yaf :  Matt  vi.  24, 
and  Luke  zvi.  9),  a  woixl  which  oflen  occurs  in  the 
Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  which  significa 
"  riches."  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by 
Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  33,  and  by  Augustine 
and  Jerome  commenting  on  St.  Matthew:  Au- 
gustine adds  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  Punic,  and 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  a  Syriac  word.  There  ia 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  idol  received  divine 
honours  in  the  east  under  this  name.  It  is  used  in 
St.  Matthew  as  a  personification  of  riches.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  discussed  by  A.  I*feifler 
Opera,  p.  474.  [W.  T.  B.] 

MAMNITANAI'MUS  (MoMrirciMUMOf :  Ma- 
ihaneiis),  a  name  which  apiiears  in  the  lists  of 
1  Esdr.  iz.  34,  and  occupies  the  place  of  *'  Matta- 
niah,  Mattenai,"  in  Ezr.  z.  37,  of  which  it  ia  • 
corruption,  as  is  still  more  erident  from  the  form 
**  Mamnimatanaius,"  in  which  it  appears  in  th« 
Geneva  version. 


MAMBE  (KntDD:    Mofi^Mi    ^'m^*  »«^ 
iSp^f :    Mamre),  an  ancient  Amorite,*  who  with 


•  The  LXX.,  ezoept  in  ziv.  34,  give  toe  name  with  ths 
frailnlne  srticle.  Tb^  do  the  sane  in  other  OMSa;  «.  § 
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_  bi3  with  his  brother!  Ksbcol  And  Acer  wm  In 
llthme  with  A  brum  (Gen.  xit.  13,  24),  &nd  under 
the  shade  of  whose  onlc-^ore  the  patriftuch  dwelt 
jL  the  Inlc^i-val  between  hi*  restdence  «X  Bethel  and 
it  Ikei^hfbn  (liii.  18,  iviii.  1).  The  jwi-sotiaiity 
of  this  ancient  cbie^unr  unmi^takc&blr  though 
ilightij  brought  otrt^  in  the  niimti7B  just  cited — 
n  uuTAtire  r<!^arded  by  Ewald  and  others  m  one 
4ff  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  docu- 
ments in  the  Bible — U  lost  in  the  »nbiequent  chap- 
ters, Mamre  is  there  a  mere  Local  appellatiou — 
**  Manire  which  faces  Machpelah"  (xxiii.  17,  ld» 
nv.  9,  xU I.  1^0 1 1.  13).  It  docs  not  appear  beyond 
the  liook  of  Genesis.  ESUOOL  sunrivetl  to  the  ds,tt 
of  the  ronqucft — survivei  posably  iitill — but  Mamre 
and  Aner  bive  ^'anishedf  at  liaut  their  names  have 
not  yet  l>een  met  with.  If  the  field  and  cave  of 
BIachi'Clah  were  on  the  hill  which  forms  the 
north -eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Hebraa — ^tnd!  w« 
ue«d  not  donbt  t}iiit  they  wei-«— thiol  Hamrei  wt 
'*  facing  "  tbrm,  most  hare  been  on  the  oppadte  idope, 
where  the  resi^lcuce  of  the  goircmor  now  »tjuid». 

In  the  Vuljrate  of  Jud.  ii.  U  (A.  V.  ii.  24), 
*»  torrens  Mambre  "  ia  found  for  tha  Abrofiai  of  the 
original  U^it.  [G,] 

MAMU'CHUB  (MoMovxof:  M^ilfichus),  the 
fami'  as  Malluck  2  (!  Eudr.  ix.  30).  The  LXX. 
won  probnhly  MoAAoDx'*  **  fi^"**»  which  would 
easily  l>e  caiTuptcd  into  the  present  reailing. 

MAN.  Four  Hebr«?w  terms  are  rendered  **  man  " 
CntheA.V,  I,  Iddm^U^H^  (A)  The  name  of  the 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appears  to  be 
denved  from  d'lam^*  •*  ho  or  it  was  red  or  ruddy** ^ 
like  E(lom>  The  epithet  rendered  by  us  **  red  "  Iws 
A  very  wide  si^ihcation  id  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  must  not  he  Umited  to  the  En^liAli  sense.  Thus 
the  AiTibs  B[)cakf  in  both  the  literary  and  the  nilgar 
Language,  of  a  **  red  "  camel,  \ifting  the  lenn  ahtnar* 
their  common  wonl  for  **  red/^  just  as  they  speak 
*A'ti  **  green  *'  a»,  meaning  in  the  one  case  a  shade 
of  br<»wnf  and  in  the  other  a  kind  of  dingy  gray. 
When  tliey  npply  the  tei-ra  "  red"  to  man,  they 
always  mean  by  it  **  fair.**  The  name  Adam  has  been 
supposetl  by  some  to  be  denred  from  addmdJ*/ 
"  eru'th,'*  or  **  gitmnd,"  because  Adam  was  formed 
of  "  duetof  tlie  ground"*  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  but  tlte earth 
or  gronml  den  red  this  appellation  from  its  brawn- 
ness,  which  the  Hebrews  would  call  *'  redness."  In 
Egypl^  whei«  the  alluvial  earth  of  the  Nile- valley 
ii  ot  a  black i*h-brown  colour,  the  name  of  the 
oouiitry,  K£M,  signihesi  **  block  '*  in  the  ancient 

^  In  tbs  Jewlsb  trsdltions  be  Appears  u  encontaslng 
AbriibAm  to  undergQ  tbe  p4ln  of  drcumci&ion,  from 
wblcli  Uls  brotbt^rs  would  liave  dissuidiH]  hist— by  a  re- 
ftreiicn  to  the  drlivenince  be  bad  alreadj  experienced 
ftpoca  fkr  griiaier  trlsls— tbe  fomace  of  Nimrod  and  the 
•word  of  Cbodurlaomar,    (Beer,  Lebm  AUrahamg,  3i.) 

-Of 


«  HDnKn-jp  ley, 

•  HOT.  " 


»  L^^K  ;    feia.    HftC*  pL   D'^ft^^    variant  m6*h, 
t^^>  whkii  «ome  lake  to  be  the  priiuiave  funiL. 


Egyptian  and  in  Coptic,     [Eomr 

connected  the  name  of  Adiun  witia 

ness,'*  from  dSmdh,9  '*  he  or  it  was  4 

on  account  of  the  use  of  this  won/   ^  ^| 

rativcs  of  his  ci-eation :  "  And  f  lorf    ^  / 

make  Adam  in  our  image,  aiW  ou^ ' 

(Gen.  i.  26).    **  In  the  day  of  God's  e 

in  the  likeness*  of  God  made  He  I 

It  itiould  be  observed  that  tlie  tisnl  i 

by  **  image"  and  **Uk€u«i*'  mini  qui 

denoted,   is  pcrfectlj  In    aorordmif*  w<tH 

phrnseoiogy  :    the  cot  ^ 

misapprehensioa  of  jh 

repa^^iiant  to  it,    Thi*  siiAriv.uion 

although  perhaps  more  agrtMSiMe  thsa  tU  I 

6dam  with  the  dmvatiooa  of  antedilufW  f 

known  to  us.      (B)  The  nam«  of  A^iil| 

wife  (t.  1,  2:  comp.  i.  27,  in  whkli  i 

is  nothing  to  shew  that   more  Ihsa  < 

intended).      (C)  A  collective  nons, 

having  neither  cof^truct  state*  plural,  i 

form,  used  to  designate  onj  or  all  of  tht  d 

of  Adam* 

2.  lah,  Gt%,  apparently  ta^mitA  IHm^ 
used  in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  ^ 
*•  woman,"  *'  men."     It  corr^fionds  to  ill] 
irt5,»  *'  man,"  insM,*  H»fi«ni»l  form  mitfl 
man/*  •*  a  woman,"  and  "  fnon  "  oaUeetlin||fl 
inn;  and  perhaps  to  the  andent  K^ptiBi.' 
noble. '>  The  variant  Encah  (mentioud  ti  tktS 
occurs  as  the  proper  name  of  a  m  of  5il  I 
grandson  of  Adam  (Gen,  tv,  2>$ ;  1  Ch;  LJ^ 
the  A.  V.  it  is  written  Enoii,    It  ni|^  tliL 
that  this  WHS  a  case  like  that  of  Adunl 
but  this  cannot  be  admitted*  sinpe  tht  * 
and  the  fern,  form  I&hah^t  are  used  Ic&rttbf  V 
of  Enofih,  as  in  the  case*  tif  the  aiialo|«fl 
(Gen-  ii.  2?I)  and  Cain  (iv.  1).     If  It  bt  %" 
that  we  mus^t  not  lay  too  much  slrua  cpss  f 
criticism,  we  reply  that  if  «o  no  st«» ii^^^ 
upon  the  name  of  Enoch,  which  might  i^rt  ^ 
tran^latiou,  and  that  such  fomu  u  lletbuaiilfl 
Mothusilah,  which   have   the  chnndchitiA  4 
primitive  »t4itc  of  Hebrew,  oblige  oi  U>  k^l 
greatest  stress  upon  verbal  crttidsin.l 

3.  Q4^,  "Ol,  "a  man,-  fwm^ap,'**»> 

strong,"  generally  with  referanot  to  kii  < 
corresponding  to  ttir  and  h»4ip^ 

4.  Mithim,  D^np.-  "men,"  always t 
The  singular  ia  to  be  trnoed  in  tht  v: 


Id 


u.\ 


^  tl  has  been  dortved  l!iom  t^^*  *be«i-  .  - 
to  meui  weak,  mortsl ;  to  which  Gescnlai  ^k^imt 
ibis  verb  eotnes  froan  the  thema  ^J  (tcs;  a  t .  1 
The  oppottts  stgntncstbti,  stnii|^  and  i 
been  sovBested  wtth  a  icftonooi  lo  Ilia  ibcBt  IS%4 
Comord,  %.  V.  C^^K)*    it  seema  mm 
poM.  wim  Qesealbs,  UtMi  tbls  Et  a  prttt[tN«i 
s.  V.  E^K>    Ferhaiis  tba  Mm  of  bdnc  b^  Hi  j 
fousdatloou 

<l  The  namtnK  of  Catn  C}^^)  may  ii 
came  to  boar  a  lums  slgnlfjlnf  *  maa.*    •  1 1 
tained  a  maa  ^ES^K  ^H^^P^  fi^^D  ^^  !«>»" 

*  L>p{ert:v»  Onfib    ijran  §m  mnii<l  lii 


MAKAEN 

»     Per- 
frooi  '  \  *•  h« 

**  Ffur   not,   thow   worm 

'•»     If  thi*  criiijedme  W 

,  wiraJd  camss]K)iiU  to  ^or6s* 

ts  mtsntioiipfl 

111.  .}>jx>itiU 

jui  to  tlve 

I  cut  I.!.  .....  p^.  .^4tu    Tlic 

(Dmp,  2K,  tT.  17,  &cOi 

ht»  T^W--  "   "■■-'   ^ ^^ it 

:  be-  «n-^  '  I't 

<xl  Agrippa  1. 
a  Qontrade  of 
.  -w»s:  lo  be  fo  |j>ri>> 
L  li  Mahjmji  wu  at 
•1JJU7  j(mm«7  (Act* 
Q  ntuit  hnve  been 
c jmifclivtlon  tlie  Saviour 
Who  brb«id«d  John  the 
I  iAtjpqi  wv  oJ4rr  than  Archfr- 
1  flatMt  tlw  Great  soon  nfter  the 
kStffem  (hill  (Hfirrpo^ot)  must  hare 
t  •imad  in  years  in  A.D.  44,  when 
»  n  IB  Lnke'i  hwtory^ — older  ctT- 
J^  fertf^fm  or  t»ftT,  aa  «tat€fl  in  Lange^s 

■  ^vL  ^^ ''    ^**  P""**  *^  *^*^*^  inl«wit 
^  lift  HDQcni^  the  feoae  of  0^KTpo^«f, 

t  vidi  ha  utne.     Wt  bAvt «  Icsuiied 

•  ^itJfflwMono.u,  199.252). 
t  TholuckV  Qiaub- 
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'j«|  irt  th«  pncinpAJ   views  that 
^  Qd  ture  «tiU  their  ikdrocatM. 

^'i^Ti.flw  Wufht  up,  educskled  with 

^     •  *  .-  of  the 

*  "fig*rten, 

^' .-         -     :.    -_   ._._,   .  Lumou  in 

^^ ■'f'*™  vf  nnk  to  ossoante  oth«?r 

™y  <"«&,  for  tJie  pnrpoK«  of  sharing 

•^  ',li»»»  irvi^tirai#rO|pct  in  Xenoph. 

J>^lUi  uiil  ilieir  ctudiA,  aud  thos 

*•  *■  pmUt  ndiviiy  and  emulatioa. 

'^■^i  Nyliiia,  and  oth«n  speak  of 

^''ikA  cl)0«r»   it    to  have   existed 

'  Wj  l^inna,  LpptiuM,  Qroek»,  and 

_y'^  "Mfht  havt  tulo(it€d  it  from  the 

'■■'  ^  *if  fo  incijDei  to  imitate  (see 

S0»  and  Wet^tein,  W 

''^■tittt  Hvrff9^^j  deoots/o»£fr» 

1^  •!  thf    RHxne   brout   (^^> 

f)r  and  as  lo  txken  MiiQjKD*! 

who  i-«arci!  him,  would  have 

So  Kumo«l»  OJshauNKiT 

Hiti^mA  ethcm.     Wulch's  coudiuiaii 


^^ 


(not  C0Tr«*tIir  ro|»r<':<^'nti<l  hy  some  reoftnt  vrtile7t\ 
oimliineA  in  n  tm^iisMi^  tfi^'  two  expl^iitfUoni.  Ik 
thinks  that  Mjinaeo  wiu  eiiucateil  in  Herod'*  family 
along  with  Antipas  iin-l  K*m<?  of  his  other  chikhen, 
and  at  the  sitriie  time  th^U  h«  stood  in  the  irtricter 
relation  to  A&ti|(i5  which  eCfrpo^of  dcnuteft  nf 
eolhctanem.  He  lnv»  partimilar  fitre*  on  tlie  state- 
ment of  Jftwphus  {Anl.  ivii*  J.  §:^ri  that  the  bro* 
tbei"8  Aiitipiw  had  Aruhdai»  weir  crhiiviteiJ  in  a 
p»i\'Bt^  wny  at  Home  CApxlAooi  3f  #eal  *Airrfiraf 
^irl  P«ii/ii7s  iTG^id  Tii/f  iStcii^rt;  rpo^fnii  tlxot^),  though 
he  cjfws  not  deem  it  nett»iivry  to  d<aiv  tJiat  before 
tl^eir  depaitai  e  thither  Moiacu  may  tmvt  enjojrei 
the  same  course  of  di&cipU He  and  iiislructiou  {trvf' 
rpa^s  in  that  fenAe)  a«  the  two  brothtiiii,  who  are 
nut  likely  to  have  hueti  seiianled  in  their  earlier, 
any  more  than  in  their  later  eiincation.  Yet  at 
MitDJi«n  i»  called  the  tri^i^po^oT  of  Herod  only, 
WUlch  suggmta  that  there  may  liave  been  the  ad* 
ditiooal  tie  in  their  cauie  which  resulted  from  theii 
having  Ivid  a  commoti  mirse. 

It  is  a  sin^lar  cimumstanoe,  to  say  the  least, 
thjit  .liu^ephii-"'  {Ant,  xv,  10,  §5)  meatioii-s  a  ceituin 
Manatfm  i  MfutdrtH^os),  who  wa*  in  high  repute  among 
the  E**;n«  for  wl*iom  and  sanctity,  and  who  foie* 
told  to  Herod  the  Great,  m  early  life,  that  he  was 
dtstiued  to  attain  royal  hationj-B.  Aft*ir  the  futtil- 
ment  of  the  prt?dittion  the  kim^  treated  the  prophet 
with  special  tavour^  luiii  honoured  the  entire  tJ^ct  on 
his  account  fwetrraf  4ir'  ixtiyou  rohs  ^IS^aarivobt 
Tt/i«K  StcT^Afi).  There  wn*  a  class  of  the  Ki»ene* 
who  had  families  (other*  had  not) ;  and  it  has*  been 
oonj«ctured  with  some  plausibility  that,  as  nneof  the 
resahs  of  Herod'i  friendship  for  the  lucky  soothiaiyer, 
he  maw  hare  adopted  one  of  his  sous  (who  toolc  the 
fathers  name),  so  far  a»  to  rewive  him  mto  his 
fiunily,  and  make  him  the  companion  of  hi*  children 
(see  Walcb,  p.  234,  &^.).  Lij^r^itfoot  surmises 
(fforae  ffebr.  ii.  726)  tliat  tlie  Manaen  of  Jojepliu* 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Act« ;  but  the 
disparity  between  his  a^e  and  that  of  Herod  the 
Great,  to  say  uotliin^  of  other  dilEculties,  puu  that 
aoppositioQ  out  of  the  question, 

1  he  precise  interest  which  led  Luke  to  recat  the 
Hertirhjui  condtiion  is  not  certain*  Meyer's  ang- 
^tion,  that  it  may  hare  been  the  contrast  between 
the  eaily  rebtiuuAhip  and  Maaaeu's  later  Christum 
position  <tliough  he  makes  it  of  tlie  firat  only), 
applies  to  tme  eefise  of  av^rpo^oj  as  well  as  the 
other.  A  fai-fetched  motive  need  not  be  souglit. 
Even  such  a  casoal  lotion  to  the  great  JewiJih 
family  of  the  age  (whether  it  waa  tkit  of  a  tester- 
brother  or  a  compnion  of  piinces)  wa*  peculiar  and 
ititerestJGff,  and  would  be  mentioned  without  any 
special  object  merely  aa  a  part  of  the  iudividual't 
histoiy.  Welch's  citations  show  Uaat  tfiJrrpo^of, 
as  osed  of  such  intimacies  {avvTpoipilai}^  was  a  title 
gn»tly  esteemed  among  the  ancients;  that  it  wan 
ofleu  borne  through  lite  aa  a  soit  of  proper  name ; 
and  was  recouotei  among  the  honours  of  the  epitaph 
after  death.  1 1  h  fotind  repeatedly  on  andent  moDU- 
menta. 

It  may  be  added  that  Manaen,  aa  a  rewdent 
in  Palatine  (he  mny  have  been  one  of  Heiwl'fc 
courtien  till  hiA  boni.^hment  to  Gaul  f,  could  hardly 
fiiil  to  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  tlit 


I  fW^T\0^  where  liie  wofd  is  oot^ 

— *m.  dutmeA  tqr  the  oonitroci  state. 
1 1,  i*  br  mmimtwd  w  Uk«  Amble  uuo 

9 giOoMlvlltCK. a  r). llui lav niMii)* 


radical  of  D^tD  t*  softened  froBi  r  is  ool  bome  oat  ty  tba 
IfiKyptlan  form,  wblch  la  MET.  *  a  dead  one/' 

•  VKie*^nD  J  iAi>«rTb«  'UpaiiK,     For  tte  wort 
I  **  worm  "  wnipan  Job  sxt.  •;  1^  iulLL  §, 
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MA.KAHATH 


BiANASSEH 


SATij'JT**  rniJURtry.  He  tmist  have  spent  hii  youth  |  we  hnvt  us  yet  no  kdowleJgie,  Tht  town  J 
ti  J«iiuialem  or  in  ttmt  neighbourhood ;  and  among  HATH  catumiljr  suggests  itself,  but  it  : 
his  ^«^cotScvtioQ<l  sif  thnt  priod,  connected  iw  he  wai  poraiblc  to  nl&ii\(y  a  Benjamit'e  town  wiib  a  i 
wiib  livrotVs.  family,  may  liave  been  the  ti-agic  Bceoe  occuriing  \n  the  genealagua  of  Jiufabf  id  i 
ni'  the*  umssacre  &!  lictbl^bem  [H.  B.  H.j      reutly  iu  clotte  c(»naexJon  wiUi  BctHelMDB  otf  j 

MANA-lUTH(nmr>:  M.x«.e./:  Ma-  ^/^tT^ltKnt'K^'S- 
UrtiiM),  a  pUce  immed  in  I  Chr.  riiL  6  ouJy,  in  tied  with  MnnotUio  iMoj'ox«  =  nirUD),  « 
couitHiion  with  the  genealogitfs  of  tlie  tribe  of  Ben-  the  ehven  cities  which  in  the  Lx!x.  text  ii»| 
jamm.  The  (mjisage  is  vory  obiwui-e,  uad  is  not  I  wrt<Hi  b«twt»en  verges  59  nhd  »>♦  uf  Joii,  | 
fi}wle  1««  so  by  the  ti7UiiU»tion  of  the  A.  V. ;  but  Bethldiem  being  onotJ^ef  of  the  tlvrttL 
the  mCKniu;;  proWbly  is  that  tJie  fiitnilj  of  Ehud,  |  writa  of  the  Tftrgrum*  pluytju;  on  tin;  ^niiui 
the  h«td$  of  the  town  of  Geba,  mi^Tited  thence,  were  Minchak,  "  im  ollcriiig.**  ivtittei*  Ui«  j 
under  the  c^uidAnoe  of  Nsamon,  Ahiahf  and  Gera,  in  1  Chr.  \u  h2j  **  the  dixzipleft  mi  urf^  I 
ttid  lettled  at  Manachiith.  Of  the  aituftiion  of  |  looked  to  the  division  of  the  otfeiiif^.*  tin  j 
MAuar^tii  we  know  liltJe  or  noticing.  It  is  tempt-  |  terpruliitiou  of  ver.  54  i*  too  Jong  \tt  qorttM 
is^  to  believe  it  idi^ticoi  with  the  Menuchah  men- ,  See  lite  editions  of  Wiikitis  and  Becit,  vHlT 
tioned,  aiK.'ording  to  irumy    interpreters,  in  Jnd^.    leaine^l  uotc^  of  the  latter.  ^' 

XX.  43*  (in  the  A.V.  transbted  "with  case"). 
Thli»  hiui  in  its  lavour  the  cIohe  proximity  in  which 
the  pLice,  if  a  place,  evideiUl?  stocid  to  Gibeah, 

which  waj  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Benjamin,  j  Fdiath  Moab  (1  £«l,  ix.  31 ;  comp.  L«r.  i.  ;ii>j 
ev^n  if  not  identiimi  with  Geha.  Mannchath  is 
uiu«lly  iden titled  with  a  pluc«  of  Kimilai-  uamo  iu 
Jodah,  but,  considering  how  hoistile  the  rdatlou« 
of  Jtidsh  imd  Benjamin  were  at  the  mrlier  period 
of  the  hihlAry,   this   identitiration   is   dilTicult  to 

peoelTB,     The  ChuWee  Targum  atldji,  "  in  the  Ijind  |  had  occurreil  since  Joseph's  I 
of  the  bouse  of  Eaiu/*  i,  e.  iu  tMora,     The  Syrmc    to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  lUl  Uic  fokl  \lt\ 
and  Arabic  versioiis  oounect  the  name  with  that    father  and  the  brother  he  so  loiigtd  lo  1  '  ' 
tmm«dJAtely  following,  and  read  **  to  the  ptdn  or  j'  it  wast  natural  tluit  he  shotiJd 
postujie  of  Naaman."     But  these  explamiiioas  are    acquisition  in  the  name  Man AS6mi« 
DO  less  obscure  than  tliat  which  they  seek  to  ex- 1  **  For  God   halh-made-mc^forgpt  {n 
plaua.     [Ma2Iaaeteit£8.]                             [G .]      t4}ll  and  all  mj  fitther's  house."  Bc»Ui  hi  t 
nt  Avr*  *xjA'T'XT^**wi»«»    M         lA*  k\^^  tLK       |  wcre  bom  bctore  the  commeocciii«l  of  IJ 
MANA  HATH  (nniD :  M»-ox.(fl ;  Al«.  Ma^-  j      „,^^|,^  the  defer  of  Ih.  Iwo , 

Faxttff:   Mamhat  I  in  Gen.  x*rd,  23,  Max^ra^  ;  j  furm  or  promise  to  the  jroimger,  or  wlietfa«ll 
Alex.  Mavax^^*    Manahatfij   1  Chr,  i.  40),  oue    any  external  rmson  to  justiiy  the  |     '        * 
of  the  sons  of  Shobal ,  and  desccndmU  of  Seir  the 
Horite. 


HANAS'SEAS  {Mavae^tMS  ;  Altt, 
a^a$:  Manassts)  =  Ma^a^kk  3,  of  (Jm  i 


ilANAS'SEH  Cn^»:p,  I.  e.  M'l 

rdurcrif ;  Mamissts),  the  eldtst  *od  of  Joafh  tfl 
Wife  Ai^mth  the  Kgyptiaa  <Gea.  xlL  51,  M» 
The  birth  of  the  child  wm  the  fint  iMtgt 
Hi      ^ 


MANA'HETHITES,  THE  (nim©r|.  C  e. 
the  Meuuchotli,  and  ^nn3ti)n»  tlie  Manachti :  in  54, 

riff  MoAa^f;  Alen .  ttjj  Mayafl :  Vulp,  tranalating, 
diimdiuiH  requietionum ) .  "  Hal f  the  Manohethiies " 
are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  J  udah  as  descended 
from  Shobal^  the  fkther  of  Kfijath-jeanro  i  I  Chr. 
U.  52),  and  half  from  Solma,  the  founder  of  Beth- 
teh-etti  (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  genei-ally  accepted 
that  Uie  same  place  i»  refern^l  to  in  each  pasfiage^ 
though  why  the  vowels  should  be  m  diB'erent — as 
it  will  be  seen  above  they  are^is  not  apparent, 
Noir  has  the  writer  suocc^led  in  discorering  why 
the  truo^lators  of  fJle  A.  V.  rendered  the  two  diifer- 
ing  Hebrew  words  by  the  tame  English  one> 
Of  the  fiitnation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  plaoes 


•  Tbo  VaL  LX:X,  hat  Iwh  Nw». 

k  Tbij  ictBititlines  follow  Janlos  and  Tnnnelllas ;  btit 
la  tfats  pasnci  those  trandatara  hare  exM^lj  reversed 
lbs  A.  Y.t  aiid  tti  both  cssca  uaa  the  fonn  llenudiot 

•  This  seeins  to  fellow  trtyta  xhe  expreaslotii  of  xItHI.  ft 
flihd  9 ;  •*  Tb/  two  mat  who  wen?  burn  nnlo  tJjw  Id  th<?  laoA 
cf  Kgyj^X*'—'^  My  tniif  whom  Ood  hath  given  ne  In  this 
pl«ce,"  and  from  U^e  solemn  ktvucatioa  ov<»r  thcin  of  Ja- 
eob't  **  Dsme,"  sod  the  "  nsmea"  of  Abraham  otvd  Iiiaac 
(t«r.  U).  ci>TObln^l  «1ih  the  fact  of  Joseph  btring  niArrltrd 
ia  MijFptlati^  a  penon  of  different  ra«e  frr>iu  Lb  own.  The 
/•wish  oooimi'ntaluri  werconitf  the  difficulty  of  JoACph's 
nUTjitm  an  enttrc  ff4«lgncr,  hf  a  tniditliart  thnt  Aseiiaih 
«w  ite  daughter  uf  t^innh  juntl  Shecbem.  Sc«  Taifnm 
fhniq|aa  oti  G^n.  xU.  iS. 

<  "AsA  like  tub  htn^m*  s  muliluvle"    Buck  ta  llbt 


wo  are  not  told.     It  is  onlT  ob. 

jouths  were  brought  before  tiwir  i^  g 
receive  his  blessing  and  his  name,  «ad  te  I 
foreigners'  into  hk  fiunilj,  MiLEU»eh  wmi 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Joaeph,  iJilfr  C 
place.  [Ephraxm,  vol.  i.  56UM  Hud 
dication  of  the  ixiierior  rank  in  Uie  natMMi  i 
tribe  disoesidBd  ^-om  him  afterwanls  held,  I 
to  tkat  of  hL»  more  forttmate  brotiHr* 
like  his  grand'onde  Eaao,  MmavaA  hsd  \Mi 
birthright  in  hronr  of  hts  yotu^  brot^tf 
reoeired,  as  Ksau  had,  a  bUadag  oolf  m1eneft»i 
birtliright  itself*  Like  hU  brothir  he  nai  to  iaaiM 
with  the  fertility  of  the  fish  *  wEuch  iwanaeJ  ill 
great  f  gyptian  strcani,  to  "  become  a  peofkarffl 

to  be  gr«»U"— the  '*  thoixsaiMis   of  *' *" 

less  than  thoae  of  Ephmim,  indeed  mc 
oome  a  proverb  •  in  the  nation,  his  nm 


'  3"^  ^il!1  CO 


literal  teDdertiif  of  tbe  i 

19%  which  In  the  text  of  the  A  T.  an  " 

nalUtndo.'*    Tbe  sense  b  ptnaarvul  tn  tbe  i 

expression  Is  no  doubt  derlv«]  frem  that  % 

diBj  oat  of  the  most  cti&r«cterl«tlo  (htn^i  la  107^^ 

taiTiIy«  next  to  the  vast  strvaiD  tteelf,  n 

B  nativfl  of  SoQibera  Palestine  more,  on  hi*  tni  v 

the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  the  aboDdaikoe  of  tte  fiai.  j 


^^k*P' 


"  Tbe  woitl  '*  thoiisaod,**  C^^M).  ha  the  mim  4  * 
ml  I  J,"  se^ns  to  be  mov«  frvqaentlj  applied  te  1 
than  to  nny  of  the  other  tnbes.    Sk  UcoL  nai(L  ll«| 
ootnpare  Jadg.  vl.  16,  where  **  famUj*  ilmtld  be  *' 
•and  *'— '*  my  tboiiaaiid  Is  ilio  poor  ««•  hi  1 
1  Ckr.  xlt  ac 


,  «a»  V9  b«  the  tjmhol  juul  ibe  «z- 

la^  for  h'm  kmdrviJ 

«f  lUs  iiilcnrMrw  lliitytfBch  seems  to 

3!£  femgi  of  sigi^.     W  htthpr  he  nuir^ 

w  STV   xmA  It'ld.      At  or  J  mte  Ihe 

B  or  kiirf^l  in  the 

f^emrrw  mAu  mis  of  ^ 

4  ^PptT^itJj'lij*  cntjf  lOQ—  who  was  RttQf 

-^  cT  Cv    *  tVL.iiuiXil*  of  Mfloaaeh'* — 
:  or  Aramfteeoiuiu- 
i^io«*T  in  wme  pre- 
rfe  lutn   t\»:  1  which 

mimlMiy.  .21). 

Iktl  tlie  4.*^^*.-  ...    ...^...r  were 

ll  Iff  lacfb  Isn^bra  his  d£«th«  but  of  the 
r  «f  U:f  pitrUrds  MatmsKdi  himsielf 
i«r  t^  '  '"le  Bilile,  either  Id 

^  lit  TVDordi  preserveri 

Tkv  4r,>vn;    umi^h  trtulitioQa  axe, 
Sesi.   Acvenluig  U>  them  Mfto^aieh 
I  4#  ^»^h'A  Ldum,  imd  the  iut^r- 
b  attBvawd  bi!iw««i  JoM!})>b  and  his  bre- 
l  iMf  Interririir  r  sctJ  th«>  eitnioTtlinary 
hi%»(1  >'j^l«  frith  and 

Bi^  '  >  5iippei:t  thnt 

^•^'    .u-w"irir;.  ■    HvTth  aod 

lS;«kQthe'|  w  Weil's 

li«  «f  tk«  Qile  of  MsoiunEli  dnrio;  the 

i^*^*B«  wm  mth  Ephntim  and  Benjunin 

■^  a^  «f  tk»  femd  T«il.    The  stAcdard 

i^i  if  tUditl  ihiK  the  %ure  of  a  boy 

^  '    ,«H«  d^iud  of  Jfthov»h  TCitad 

I  tl«f  unl  fcrth  orut  <rf  the  camp" 

mym.  H.  18  k    The  Chief  of 

»  M  tki  line  of  »fM  e*r_5Uft  »t  SiiMU  was 


BfAKAS8EH 
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i(y«ft. 


^  fevt  jjur,  fNi  the  tsmks  of  Jordan, 

•^Twrr^sd.     MaDasMeh  liad  then 

"utu  had  dimiiuAhed 

On  this  occasion 

—  -4- ...c*  u  recanuas  hii  positicQ 

«  tl«  tldisit    ioii    of   Joseph. 

r  1:  !h» n,  tji^  i.,;.,,^^:.^  ^  Inch  the  tribe 

loT  Manasaeh 

tin^ifihed  of 

.  b li  d«ted  ta  t<* 

li,  lleuben  and  f*ad 

'  "*rT  wa.«HiiUble 

!i'nci»,     Bui 

I  lOAsaefa,  were 

7^  tr»  |.^aj«  wi^riOTi,  who  had 

"^  pwnttimt  p^rt  it!  thtf  cooqacit  of 


DlJJ'^M  .>^|^m  «a  sltrtlL  10  Mcaai  to  Inli- 


i'jn*M'  1  H  jj  :i[;i  I  '  "  '  litficu^t^  ii  nol  the  BK«t 

iJLiri  iiU.  iti  U;.  y     Itembmofd  tliehdla 

0 1  < .  iIhi  1 .1  Hu  t  U  t  r  -, :  I'  i le  tiefghu  Alid  impAss- 

able  ravines,  nnd  tiie  iiimo£t  impreguabk  tnurt  ol 
Ar^b,  which  derives  its  modem  noine  of  Z«^*aA  lipaiii 
the  seeur?  *'  asylum"  it  oifordji  to  thoiie  who  tdki 
risAife  witJiifl  its  natunil  furtificatiotis.  Had  tli^ 
not  remained  m  these  wild  ami  inACcesaible  districts, 
but  had  gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  with  the 
rest,  who  shall  say  what  chaogi^j  might  not  hare 
occurre«i  in  the  history  of  the  natiab,  through 
the  presencse  of  «iich  energetic  an<l  warlike  spirits? 
The  few  jterftonAgea  of  eininfiDoe  whom  we  can  witli 
certAintj  identLiy  ri»  Minmis^itt^St  «uch  as  Gideooi  and 
Jepiithnh — for  Elijah  and  othei*  may  with  eqiud 
probability  have  bt^longed  to  ttie  nelghbourbg  tribi 
of  Gad — were  amotig  the  most  remarkable  chamctert 
that  Ismel  pro^luued,  Gideon  was  in  lad,  **  the 
greatest  of  the  Judges,  and  his  childi'en  all  but 
established  hereditary  monarchy  sn  their  own  lim! " 
(Stanl»7»  S\  ^  P,  'I'M)).  Bat  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendencies  of  ManAaeh 
SE«m  to  have  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jonka. 
There  they  throve  exceedingly*  pushing  their  way 
northward  over  the  rich  plains  o(  JofUdn  and  Jeddr 
— the  Gaiilanitis  and  Iturneaof  the  Honmn  perimi^ 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (J  Chr.  r.  'iH).  At 
the  time  of  the  coroDation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while 
the  western  Maoasseh  sent  18,000,  and  Kphraim 
tbclf  20,800,  the  eastern  Monasseh,  with  Gad  am* 
Heuben,  mustered  to  the  number  of  120,000, 
thoroughly  armed — a  remark&ble  demonstratioa  of 
strength,  still  more  remarkable  when  we  remexalier 
the  ^t  thAt  tNiul's  house,  with  the  great  Abner  at  ilA 
head,  vns  then  residing  at  Mahanaim  on  the  border 
of  Manassch  and  Gad,  But,  though  thus  out  warily 
proffperoos,  a  similar  ftite  awaited  them  in  the  end  to 
that  which  befel  Gad  and  Reuben ;  they  gradually 
assimilated  themselres  to  the  old  inliabitnnts  of  the 
CO UD try— they  "  transgressed  against  the  God  ol 
their  fathen,  and  went  o-whoiing  atter  the  gods  of 
the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  befiirt 
ihem  "  (ib.  25).  They  relinquished  too  the  settled 
mode  of  life  and  the  defined  limits  which  befittMl 
the  members  of  a  federal  nation,  and  gmduidly 
became  Bedonins  of  the  wilderness,  spreading  them- 
aetrea  otbt  thi  Yttt  deierts  which  lay  between  the 
allotted  pOBCSsioiis  of  their  tribe  and  the  Euphrates, 
aind  which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
hunting-grounds  and  postures  of  the  wOd  H«garite% 
of  Jctur,  Nephish,  and  Nodah  (I  Chr.  t.  19,  22), 
On  theaj  first  descended  tlie  punishment  which  was 
ordjiined  to  be  the  iue%'^itable  i-onsequenoe  of  such 
miidoing.  They,  first  of  jdl  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pal  and  Tiglatli-Pileser,  and  settled  in  tha 
Assyrian  territories  lib.  26).  The  coonejiion,  how* 
ever,  belwoes  «B«t  and  west  bftd  been  kept  up  tu  a 
certain  degree.  In  Bethshean,  the  most  easterly 
dty  of  the  cis-Jordanic  Mana^oh,  the  two  portions 
all  but  joined.  David  hod  judges  or  officers  thei^ 
for  aU  matters  socrod  and  secumr  (1  Chr.  avL  32) ; 
and  ik»li>mon*s  commissariat  officer,  Ben-Geber,  ruled 
over  the  towuni  of  Jair  and  the  whole  distridL  of 
A-Tgob  (1  K.  iv.  13),  and  transmitted  their  pr<^ 
dnrtions,  doabtleBs  not  without  their  people,  to  the 
Qourt  of  Jeniaftjcm. 

The  geneatogwB  of  the   tribe  are   preserred  ID 


fay  Buxtorf  and  viben^  ihst  Uie  wrilar  haa  bean  sU*  |t 
^Bsoorer 
•  rb«  faxfum  dMraotertstiaat^  n^fs  circMmeiitA, 


no 


MASkEBEB 


tit  14*19.  But  it  iseems  imposfiibU'  to  iitiraviJ 
ihtte  so  w  to  ascL'TtaiD  for  mstaDoe  which  of  the 
flbl'tlie^  nmaioed  eiut  ot'  JordAa,  and  which  ud- 
^mtioed  to  tJi«  west.  ¥rtm  the  fiict  that  Abi-cwr 
'  tlie  Sunilf  of  Gid«ofi)^  Hephcr  (possibly  Ophr&h^ 
the  rnitiv^  place  of  the  some  hero)t  nnd  Shochem 
^Ihc  wt.41-known  dly  of  the  Bcne-Jowph)  nil  occur 
smo^g  the  namcA  of  th*  sons  of  Gilead  thtk  son  of 
)1«C4)ir,  it  scctns  probable  that  Gileul,  whose  nanie 
M  io  intinat^ly  ootmoctcd  with  the  eastera*  was 
also  the  lamed  iatc  progcaitor  of  the  western  half 
ofthetribti* 

Nor  is  it  lofis  difficult  to  fix  the  «iwf;  position 
•f  tJ*e  tJBrritoiy  allotted  lo  the  wettem  halt  In  Joih* 
ivii.  14-!  8,  a  paBsnge  uiuallj  n-ganted  I  j  critiea 
as  an  eioeedlnflj  undent  documentt  we  lind  the 
two  tribef  of  Joeeph  ooratplauiing  tliAt  only  one 
iiortioD  had  hwp  allotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount 
Ephnum  (ver.  15),  and  that  they  could  not  extend 
iuto  the  pUuns  of  Jordan  or  Ividi^alan,  becanse 
tKofle  dittrkts  were  stttl  in  the  ponssion  of  the 
C^aaiutei,  and  scoured  by  their  chariots.  Jn  reply 
Joshua  adri^es  them  to  go  up  into  the  fonst  (ver« 
l\  A.  V.  **  wood  ""i^ — into  the  mountain  which  is  a 
forest  (ver.  18).  This  mcvuntain  clothed  with  forest 
cau  Runily  he  nothing  but  CaRMeL,  the  "  moun- 
tiin"  closely  mljoininf  tlie  portion  of  Ephrtiim, 
wboie  nclwess  of  wood  was  £o  proverbial.  And  it 
b  in  acvoniarkee  with  this  view  that  the  major ily 
of  the  towti»  of  Manjisfeh — which  as  the  weaker  ptir- 
tjon  ot'  the  tribe  wniild  natunilly  be  pushed  to  seek 
it^  tnrtiuie»  outside  the  limits  originally  bestowed — 
wem  actuully  on  the  Blopta  either  of  Gsmiid  Itself 
or  of  the  ooatiguouM  ranges.  Thus  TAAJfAcn  and 
Megiddo  were  on  the  noHhem  Bptirs  of  Camiel ; 
Ibleam  appears  to  hnve  bwn  on  tlje  eafitem  ooQ" 
tiuuAtton  of  the  mnge^  somfwhere  near  the  present 
Jcriin.  EN-L>Ok  wait  on  the  slopes  of  the  so-called 
"  Little  Herraon.'*  The  two  nonaining  towns  men- 
tioned as  b*;IongiQg  to  Manassdi  formeil  the  extreme 
pn«t'»rti  taul  western  limits  of  the  tribe ;  the  one, 
l.i  niiJHKAM*  (Josh.  xviL  11).  was  in  the  hollow 
o!  Tli4?  Ghdr^  or  Jordan- Valley ;  the  other,  Don. 
(ibid.),  wof  on  the  ooast  of  tlie  Aleilitemineiin,  shel- 
tered behiri  the  nrngp  of  Cannd,  and  im media tely 
opposite  0  cLlq/f  or  showlder  whidi  forms  it#  higiiest 
pou't.  Tiie  whole  of  tliese  cities  jure  spo^iiallf  men- 
tion'^ a*^  fttaiKling  in  the  aIlotm«at£  of  other  tribes, 
thotigh  Jihabited  by  MaziaBeh ;  and  thi%  with  the 


A  1/  tiifl  Im  correct.  It  msy  probAblf  fumlah  the  clue  to 
the  r^Ai  mejuilsg  of  the  dltacult  aUusioo  to  Gilbtd  In 
luid«  viL  3.    [See  VOL  I  «d&a.J 

^  *-  BelOMUi  In  Uanaveb"  (Hap-Parchl,  In  Asbar's 
A  of  7.  40 1). 

K  rtw  name  of  Abmxu,  u  Attached  to  a  tov^n.  fade- 
petkdent  of  Ihe  tribe,  waa  overlooked  by  tbe  writer  At  ttie 
proper  time.  (^14  :  Sr^KavdO ;  Alex.  Acrrip :  Aur). 
It  Ib  meniloDed  tn  Ji4h.  xvU  T  only  as  the  slarttng'pofnt 
—evidently  at  ll«  ettiLent  end— of  the  iHJuiwIary  IIcm  ee- 
paraiing  Kpliralm  aad  UsaasKbL  It  canocit  bave  been  at 
any  great  distonoe  frncn  Sbeobtm,  hc<<«uBe  »he  next  point 
in  tht  tMuodory  It  "  the  MlcLmetliftth  facing  Sbechem." 
hy  EuK'biu^  and  Jvttmip.  in  the  fmtuHiii(i<;!un  (»u6  voce 
••Ajer^X  it  1*  mentioned,  evtd*-ntly  fntim  Bctual  know- 
tedge*  a*  sHU  retntiilni^ Itnname,  and  lying coi  Uie bt^h  ru^d 
bom  Nea|n4i«  (jVdMi.j).  thai  U  Sh«chem,  to  ScytJbopciUi 
(Btmam),  (he  oBcieut  BeiJjibi'AZi.  QfU'cd  Hommi  iuiie«  from 
the  funoer.  In  thi*  Itineranuat  Eheroi.  (ShT)  It  occurs. 
MtWKfi  "civlla*  Sdopoll"  (t,f.  ScyttK^polid)  and  "dv. 
Mni|?^>1I»"  Ndi  '♦Auer,  uhl  luit  vllta  Job"  Where  11  Uy 
ilmu  K  lu«  «yiU    KxacUT  in  this  |w*lUon  M.  Tun  Oc 
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I  fibscnce  of  any  atleinpt  to  (ietiue  a  Umit  tDtfarpi 
sions  of  the  tribe  on  the  nurth ,  lu>k&  as  ifiMi  b 
lltte  had  existed  en  that  side,  but  lu  if  tiw  d 
laded  off  gradually  into  those  of  th«  two  a 
tribes  from  whom  it  had  borrowed  ilt  iiiei| 
On  the  south  side  the  boandjirybr'tw«u  I 
Ephraim  is  more  definitelr  lii 

Dti-aliy  traced  with  tolen^ 
the  east  in  the  territory  of  Js^^u.  n  ir   i ,  uldf 
called  Asiltft,^    ver.  7)  now  F^wilr,  i:^iB>)i| 
of  Nabtus.    Thenoa  it  ran  to  Michmcihlilti 
m  hang  Shechem  {Nabl^)^  thoogb  lavJ^ 
then  went  to  the  right,  t.  §. 
ward,  to  the  spring  of  Tappu 
there  it  fell  in  with  the  wateruiatsM  eftlej! 
Konah — ^probably  the  Nahr  Fok 
ran  to  the  MeditcrraDeatt. 

From  the  indications  of  the  ] 
appear  that  Manasseh  took  very  (ittlinsrtitfl 
aflaira.     They  either  lea  all  thst  le  t;|jl 
were  so  fiir  removed  frocn  the  cdtre  of  tb  I 
as  to  have  little  interest  in  what  w»  1 
That  they  attended  David's  ODrmatkia  fk\ 
has  alrrady  been  mcntiooed.     Whes  hii' 
established  orer  all  Isr&eU  «sdi  half  bid  Mi  I 
ruler— the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedakh,  I 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (I  Chr.  wvii.  30, 21^  I 
time  the  eastern  Muuisseh  &dei  oitfnff  lil 
riew,  and  tbe  western  is  hanUy  loept  ImM  1 
nij  oocnsioital  mention.     Svieh  soi^end  \^ 
we  do  find  have  almost  all  re&reaai  1 
taken  by  m«nbem  of  the  tribe  in  tJ»e  r    , 
good  king^  of  Judah' — the  Jebomhorfitfl 
Asa  (2  Chr.  x  v.  9) — the  FtifiS(rr«r  of  F 
1,  10,  II,  18),    and   tbe   suboqnait  \ 
against  idolatry  (xiii.  1) — the  iocnotkOHjC] 
(xxxiv.  6),  and  his  letonitioii  of  tbe  j  ' 
the  Temple  (yer,  9).     it  is  |^ 
these  notices,  ikiot  and  scattered  as  t 
coloured  with  good,  and  exhibit  none  c 
tnuts  of  thnt  most  repnlsiTC  bfiathe&in  ilia 4 
other  tribes  of  Israel  fidl.    1 1  may  ban  \m  I 
such  time  of  reviral,  whether  bitiught  ibsal 
iDvitatiun  of  Judah,  or,  as  the  Utle  l>^j 
would  irnplj^  by  the  dread  of  kicwnIi  f 
Ixxx.  was  composed.     But  on  flue  i  ' 
mention  of  BeDJamin  as  in  alliaoce  wiikl 
and  (lanasseh,  point*  to  an  failier  < 
disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.    Wbatfvl 
may  prove  to  be,  there  can  be  littlr  doiilA  t^ 


Velde  (^yr.  and  Poi  U.  3^)  bft.« 
called  ra#lr,  lyln^  in  the  ceiilr«  ot  , 
rounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Hioincau* -^^ 
east  6lupit]K  Bvay  into  a  Rlncf^  oatMi  Ihs  WtT 
wbicb  furms  a  near  and  direct  dcanai  IS  tM  | 
Valley,  llie  road  frtim  SdlAttM  u>  Bm 
vllLige,    Porter  ( /rcfbfc.  34»}  gf %*»  Lb*  aaas  i*  H 

It  does  not  seem  to  bave  bee^  Imporunf  i 
allow  lis  to  suivpoae  that  its  lahablUkDis  an  At  J 
ITXS,  or  Afberiles  M  S  Sam.  li  flu 

Van  de  Vf  Ide  coegesU  that  thlA  tniy  bi**  I 
p^v  &B  wtiicb  tbe  Mtdlanlces  «ocaiiiprd  %hmi 
by  Oia<x»n;  but  that  was  sorely  funb*f  Is  f 
neonr  tbe  ipHng  of  ChanMl  aii4  Ibe  |>Wll «( I 

"  TlieHgbt  (rP'H)  Is  leneraUj  lalM  %t 
Sotttb;  and  «o  K«il  tuiderfiUuids  tt  in  this  l 
•eemi  more  consotiant  wilb  a^ovmnn 
witb  the  probable  course  «f  tbe  bo«Qd 
hardly  have  gone  aoQOi  af  ^bmSbtmt— 
light  qf  the  psnoo  \msa^  tin  las  6i 
t.s.  North, 


HAmEH 

PWiUi  m  mt»TilH*r  if  the  Koijm;  a€ 

tfoloB  bcCWfri)  MiifUUeA?b  and  B«n- 

u  tlw*  gitiiiskigi««  of  1  CUr*  ni,, 

T  i«iM4  to  have  itiAJil&l  mto  thy  laroily 

{wm,    15),     Na  rwr»isd  of  any  . 

MvVr  kftv*  b«n  jvt  di«ca\-em1  in  '  il 

Hr  li  H  4iivct]y  AlUiilfd  to  ua^pt  m  tiie 
Mr  ImI  tfOfftiid.  Hnl  we  kii4*w  that  s  ood- 
^liitfai  o^v^  ^  of  lJ«aj.iinia  and 

■■if  JfJboi^''  tiii^  as  irtnn  that 
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atlec  wlio 

««.     12'!      A 


IIm  frifl  i«  orrttioly  Di^wbert  stAtol — it  docs 
«Rj  lawrtJt  tint  tius  VM  th«  i^lntionxhip 
I  te  In  Ibe  f-ncdcg^c*.  Acoorduig  to  th« 
■8  itf  lltf  Banrnlfn  tw^Thiri-  ^f  thx  trilie 
pnizi  atal  l^rt  born  ilin 

hrtwpfeu,   K 

<'-  - '-'   -'^-  '"'  -■-■ 


1  nation 


hA  wHirh   iiivy  m  tKeir  ium  par- 
i^^uN  n  Sim.  xjui.  M),        [G.] 

>  tic?t*»  tr,  k  Ti .-  rif  .hifiiJi.     The  rfign  of 

^ni^  H  |i»  v  ^'^*''  '"•^'^  fifanr  other  of  th« 

•  vfE^r/i      Tu'i^  ^*  onw  of  which  w*  know 

H  psft,  tt  mit  he,  tli4»  wiu(  the  direct 

jttHd  intirr  of  the  mnn.     In 


I    BBrt,    tt 


Ulbt 


«t 

til. 


\vokM  buck 

!>4M.  t'.  whuh 


.'  rrtitbntinti, 

'    "'in   they 

..  Thii 

I  l:  and  a 

iw:aipi*l  tiie  sentfiioe 

1  e  uf  ll^e  his  toil  nns 

ri^y  WW*  fronj  the? 

uLtmmcie*  of  a  lnt«r 

...  Li,.   ir.^,Kt  have 

ler  An- 

:-     Mm 

>1  iikii   iltni   iu   Uw»t  stnigi^l^,  of 

I  aoi  wmth  r»  »i*d  y<t  on  contmst 

thai  bvtWfvQ  the  short,  imtires 

Chunirlis,   utvi   th»   frmrtYTologie* 

li  dMfev  lAlmr  penorln  of  per«et:uUi>u. 

fHiiiwiiih  in  lind  twdvfr  y^rs  b«- 


■  C^Jr. 


■vi  OfCT-  tOT  tiw  youcigfr. 

I  tillirh    rnrrfef'    thf>     ff^prti^r    fh* 


IrvTin^  no  heir  t«  hi*  work  und  to  hh  kiogtlorti. 
When,  n  Httl/»  <at»n\  ts^mh  wnms  hiio  of  tjjn  cjtp. 
tjvit.y  and  nfmrne  whirh  will  fail  ou  hi*  chihlj^u.  h€ 
^pmks  of  those  child  If  n  as  Vft  future  (*i  K.  M.  18;. 
This  ciit-aiDiftAOfe  will  ejtpUiii  one  or  two  far  t*  ra 
fii«  contemporary  history,  Hezekioh^  it  woulcj 
M?CTn,  necoveriiig  from  his  6ickiies&,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  danger  thRt  had  threateiie<i  him  of  leaving  hia 
kiiicidom  without  lui  heir,  tnani«,  nt  or  about  this 
tiuie,  HephziUih  (2  K.  xxu  1).  th«  dau5;hter  of  one 
of  the  citutenB  m-  piinces  of  Jerusalem  ( Jost'ph*  Ant, 
1.  3,  §1).  The  prxjiphcta,  -ve  nmy  Wfll  iinag:ine, 
would  welcome  the  pm^poct  of  a  ftuooesaor  imm^l  hr 
a  kini::  who  had  heen  to  true  and  faitlifuh  Isiaiah 
(in  A  }>nii5ftge  dearly  helooging  to  a  later  date  tJinn 
the  eai  ly  portions  of  the  book,  and  apparently  sup* 
gestcd  by  some  conipicuou^  marriage)  with  his  cha- 
nicti?n^tic  tondneas  for  tracing  augiines  in  nam<*s, 
finds  in  that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy  of  the 
uliiinaLe  restomtion  of  Israel  and  the  glories  of  Jt- 
ros&tem  (1§.  Ixii.  4,  5;  comp.  Bkmt^  Scriptutnl 
frnnriri^  Part  lii.  5).  Tlie  city  also  should  be  a 
I  :i,  a  delightsome  one.     As  the  bridegroom 

ver  Ihtf  briile,  so  would  JehoruL  i-ejoifi 
uir4  i]j>  pw»plt»,*  The  child  that  is  bom  fjcm 
thi»  union  i»  calltHi  Mmuuiseh.  Thra  nnme  too  i* 
stranjrely  aignifiGiiit.  It  appears  nowhere  vise  in 
the  lii*toi7  of  the  ktn\;iiom  of  Judidi,  The  only 
lunoiiation^  connected  with  it  were,  that  it  belongwl 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful 
of  the  hwtile  kingdom  of  linniid.  How  ai^  we  to 
account  for  ko  sjngubr  aiid  unlikdy  a  clioice?  The 
aiiiiwcr  i«,  that  the  nniiie  emWlifxl  what  had  bwn 
for  jitars  the  diet  ishwl  object  of  H**ifiikiah*B  ptdiry 
and  hope.  To  take  ail  vantage  of  tlie  oveithrow  ot 
tJie  rival  kinplora  by  iShalmjuieser.and  tiie  nuaichy 
in  whieh  it*  proviiHNM  had  lieen  left,  to  };^ther 
Tx*mid  hhn  the  lemnant  of  the  pupulatiou^,  to  bring 
tli.^m  back  to  tlie  Woiship  and  Iliith  of  tln'ir  fathers 
-  hftil  l>eeu  tlie  ^eooetd  *tep  iu  hb  gieat  nation aI 
-iiimtion  2  Chr.  xju,  *3).  It  waa  at  leo.'^t  par- 
;!.illv  sucD-^sfiil,  **  Divers  of  Asher,  Mat¥issch,aad 
Zohuinn,  humllod  themselves  and  came  to  Jrni- 
^jdrjTo/'  Thry  wen**  there  flt  the  j^.Hit  passovcr. 
The  work  ofdestrovln^  idols  went  an  in  Kphraira 
iind  -1/iirttfAM/i  as  well  as  in  Jud.ih  (2  Chr.  luti.  I), 
What  could  be  a  more  acx*ept;ible  pledge  of  hia 
desire  to  ri'Cftive  the  fusritives  jw  on  tin?  same  footing 
I  with  hi*  own  subjects  tlwin  tiiJit  h^  should  pvc  t<l 
the  heir  to  hi^  thnuic  the  nafn*"  in  whicii  one  of  their 
tntie*  e*ulte«l?  What  aMild  b<*lter  sihow  the  desire 
to  let  all  post  discord!,  and  oi fences  be  forgotteu 
tharj  the  name  which  wa^i  itr^lf  an  amnesty  ?  <<  Jiv 
fteuiu5.) 

1*he  Laft  twelve  rears  of  Hezekiah**  reign  were 
not»  however,  it  will  be  remembf»r«d,  those  whti^ 
w*nf  likdy  !o  infiuenci'  ihr  good  the  chamcter  of  his 
<fnect^90>or.  His p!i<\v had  vuccwnlled*  H*» had  thmwu 
otl"  the  yoke  of  t!i^  kiiiR  of  Assyria,  which  Abas  had 
aiV«»pt**d,  hftfj  detif*d  liis*  aJTOk**,  had  been  delivered 
from  ettiT-inest  danger,  and  had  made  himself  the 
h«wl  of  Jin  indef>iM>dent  kin^om,  receiving  tribnt* 
'  r|-|^|jf, tiling:  ptinccii  instead  of  l^iying  it  fa 

'  kint;,  the  kinir  of  AsM'ria.      But  he  \:ots  n 
^  iter.     Not  onntKit  with  mi^'jtt*nd<»nce,  h* 

cnttfi*  on  a  policy  of  ng^i^tsinn.  He  contract*  an 
lilliiitice  with  the  rebellious  vicciny  of  BatyloQ 
^goJDjt  their  common  enemy  (2  K.  ii.  12  j  ii. 


'\- 


■  T\ic  -^  !    pMMgM  on  the  ocintrwvrfyy  a«  U 

Ibc  .imt"  of  the  tftlci*  cliapiem  of  laalMi  li 
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xnti.).  He  dispUp  the  treuures  of  hj»  kingidoin 
to  the  ftmbas«»dor«,  tn  the  belief  thnt  that  vrtU  show 
them  how  powerful  an  nllj  he  can  prove  himself. 
Isaiah  protestod  Dtgaiiist  tlus  step,  but  the  ambition 
of  beitig  A  great  {wtentAte  contiuue^i,  and  it  wui  to 
the  results  of  this  ambitiou  that  the  boy  Mannsseh 
Kaooeedcd  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  atscoifiioQ  ap- 
pear! to  haire  bt-eu  tlie  signal  for  an  entire  change,  if 
not  in  the  foveign  policy,  at  any  rote  in  the  religtous 
ftjministnitjgn  of  the  kingdom.  At  so  early  an  ag» 
he  can  •caroely  have  been  Uie  spontaneouf  author  of 
■o  g^rnt  an  alteration,  and  we  may  infer  accordingly 
that  it  was  the  work  of  ihft  idolatiousi  or  Ahaa 
party,  vfhich  hail  been  nfpncased  during  the  reigii 
of  H<?£ekiah,  but  Imd  all  akui!:,  like  tlie  [vomish 
clergy  under  Edward  VI.  in  KogLuid,  looked  on 
the  reform  with  a  sullen  accjuiesoence,  oud  thwiuted 
It  whctt  th*y  dared.  The  change  whidi  the  kinsj's 
laeasurefi  br.mglit  about  was  al^r  all,  Kupei'ticial. 
The  idobtry  which  was  publiclr  disoountciifinoed, 
w.is  prftrti^-d  privately  (b.  i.  "J9,  ii.  '20,  Uv.  3)- 
Tiie  priestji  s\nd  tlie  prophiit*,,  in  spite  of  tlieir  out- 
wnnJ  orthodoxy,  were  too  orten  little  better  than 
Ltentioiia  tlrtiukArds  (Is.  xx\'iii.  7).  The  noble«  of 
Jiidnh  kept  the  new  mooris  and  snbbath*  tnuch  id 
t^*  sciinw  way  hs  those  of  France  kept  their  Leiitit, 
when  Lonh  XIV.  hml  mode  demotion  a  court  cene* 
moiiial  (Is.  i,  13,  14),  There  are  sigm  that  even 
among  the  king's  highest  oifiocra  of  state  there  was 
one,  SJiebna  the  iHrribe  {Is.  xxrrii.  2)*  the  treasurer 
(I«,  ixii*  la)  "  over  the  houi^e,"  whoso  policy  wart 
simply  that  of  a  ieJfihh  ambition,  himself  po^tibly 
a  foreigner  (coinp»  Blunt'ji  Script*  Coinc,  iii.  4), 
and  whom  iNaiah  #aw  thi-ou^jh  and  distrusted.  It 
was,  uiftreovcv,  the  tnulitioaal  policy  of**  the  princei 
of  Judflh  *'  (comp.  one  rcniaikrible  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Jnft.*h.  2  C!hr.  xxiv.  17),  to  favour  foreign 
Alliances  and  the  totemtion  of  foii^ign  woi'>hip,  as  it 
Wns  thtit  of  the  tme  prie^ti  and  prophets  to  protect 
agair.st  it.  It  would  :ieem,  accordingly,  ai  if  they 
Mrpe.1  upon  the  young  king  that  scheme  of  a  dofcc 
alliance  with  lUby Ion  which  Isaiah  had  condemned, 
and  Bs  the  natural  ci>n«Hn|iienc-e  of  tiii.i,  tl'ie  adop- 
tiou,  od  far  aii  possible,  ot  ib;  worship,  and  that  of 
other  nations  whom  it  was  di^siirable  to  conciliate. 
Tlie  morbid  de^re  for  widening  the  range  of  their 
knowledge  and  i«-netniriijg  into  tlie  mysteries  of 
other  systems  of  belief,  may  jiossibly  liavc  contri- 
buted now,  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
to  increase  the  evil  CJer.  ii.  Ki-25  ;  Ewali,  Gt^ch. 
I*r.  iii.  *J6l3 1.  The  result  was  a  delKL:>eU]etit  which 
had  not  bpen  equalltHl  even  in  tlie  reign  of  Ahaz, 
ttnitiiig  ill  oue  ccntr'e  the  abommationsi  whidi  ehie- 
whei'e  eiojtted  sepamtely.  Not  content  with  sanc- 
tioning their  presence  to  the  Holy  City,  as  Solo- 
mon  and  Rehoboum  had  done,  he  detiled  with  it  the 
Sanetuary  itself  (2  Chr.  juxiii.  4),  The  woj-ahip 
thus  introduced  was,  as  has  been  said,  predomi- 
nantly Babyloniau  in  it«  character.  "lie  obsened 
ttmes,  aitd  used  enehantmeuti;.  ufid  used  witchcraft, 
mod  dealt  with  a  familiar  sjiirit,  and  with  wiiaixb  " 
(i*Airf.  ver.  6).  The  worship  of  "  the  host  of  hea- 
fnen,"  which  each  man  ceieijinted  for  him*t  If  on  the 
roof  of  his  own  hon»e,  took  the  place  of  that  of  the  j 
Lord  God  of  Sabnotb  (2  K.  ixiii.  12  ;  1*.  hv.  3,  | 
II  ;  Zcplu  ».  5;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix,  13,  xiiii.  29).  | 
Wt  h  thi»,  however,  *Jiere  wiu  associated  the  old  | 
MoWh  worship  of  the  Ammonites.  The  fi»*8  were 
rdcindlnl  in  the  valiey  of  Ben-Hinuum.  Tophet 
vvi  (('or  ttie  Hrat  lime,  apparently),  built  into  a  < 
K^ite'y  ftbric  (2  K.  *vi.  3 ;  Is.  xxi.  :j3,  v  cctn*  j 
pare^with  Jir.  ril.  31*  lU,  5;  Kwald,  Ge^ch*  iar,  j 
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Hi.  6d7).     Even  tlie  king*A  sopb,  intf(%i  4^ k 
pitf«<Dt«d  to  Jehovah,  t^pjv- 
tisTO  dedioating  them  tA  M< 
while  othere  we«  ncttiatly  fB 

37,  39).    The  Baal  and  A>huruUi  ntaidtl 
had  been  imported  tmder  fk)lomon«  trmi  i 
nicians,  was  rerived  with  fi^h  spiendfttiM 
worship  of  the  **  Queen  of  heuivea,**  (ad  itlfj 
deep  into  the  habits  of  tb*"  ^-^'i'  '  t'^.i 
Wcrse  UiA  more  horrible  t): 
image  of  Aatarte,  or  the  ob>^ 
womhip  (comp.  Abhkrah,  ajud  lu^J'lttiAll 
authorities  there  cited,  Mayer,  IM  k(tf(im,J' 
&c.,  in   the   7V»,    Theo/ ; '  '  '    '     'i  1 
was  seen  in  the  hottae  o(  ^^ 
that  He  would  there  put  Hi  trf 

XJti.  7 ).  All  this  was  aceompniiied  iiy  ikfl 
m  oml  degradation .  The  worhhtp  of  IhoicaM  M 
religions,  hns  been  well  de^nl*^  «i  a  JdttiiT 
suous  intoxication,"  simpty  tefiKuoos,  wit 
associated  inevitably  with  a  •  '  '  '"-ifrj 
to  the  utter  annihilation  f>\ 
(Hegel,  P kilos,  o/  Hhtory,  . 
rusalem  in  the  days  of  MiuiiL-Aeh,  iuMli 
(the  Chfrnarim  of  Zeph.  i,  4'f  weif  ( 
this  hideous  worship.  Womm 
seivei  to  a  cuttus  Ike  that  of  the  1 
litta,  wove  hangings  for  Ih**  Vvji,(^,t]i. 
there  (Mayer,  cup.  ii.  §4),  T 
neighbourhood  with  tjfiem.  . 
yet  darker  alximinaiions  f,2  K.  iim.  ^ 
woTxls of  Isfiiali  ii.  10)  had  a  temhl«t 
Thofee  to  whom  he  5]>oke  WTerc  litendljf ' 
Solom  nnd  primes  of  iJomomih/*  Evwj  I 
was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith  of  l*r»el.  Tlil 
abandoned  and  prosed  bal.  TheitltarifJ 
wns  di-tjibiced  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  T*«ff^^ 
the  covenant  wa»  n*niored  from  tht  ( 
(2  Chr.  «ir.  a).  The  Mcred  bookf  ef  li«  | 
were  so  systematically  deslreykil,  tbit  %l 
later,  men  listened  to  the  Book  0(  the  bff* 
hovah  OS  a  newly  diescovered  treasurp  (2  Kj 
It  may  well  be,  accoi^itng  to  a  vfewi^h  1 
this  tiinaticism  of  idolatry  ted  lilanasa^  ttf 
name  Jehovah  to  be  enu&nl  from  all  <i 
inscrijjtioni  (Patrick,  <id  toe).  All  thil  J 
also  a  systematic  viobtion  of  the  weekJy  8 
roJii  and  the  consequent  lo»s  of  one  vit 
ft  merely  animal  life  (!<.  Iri.  '2,  Irtii  1^)^ 
tide  of  corruption  c.*'  urfil 

whn  n»  prto^tA  and  pi  <  | 
fiu<t  in  resistiug  it  (Zepn,  ui.  ^ 
vi.  13). 

It  is  eii*y  to  Imagine  the  liifter  rrs^f  i 
indignation  of  those  whc  t 
liei^cifit  real  of  UuguenoN  i^  " 

in  Scotland,  ngntn^t  ti. 
lj\tin  Church,   i*  p- 
tliat  which  grew  bo  u  ><.mm<    ,,...ii    im    .* 
the  woniliippers  of  J»-ljr»vah*     Thev  epoitt  * 
woris  of  corresfMMiiUng  strr^ngth.     EvU  *•• 
on  Jerusalem  whic^  4iould  make  the  wfi  /| 
to  tingle  (2  K.  Wi.  1*2).     The  iin»^  of  S 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  i 
doom  of  the  Holy  City.     Like  a 
ouce  been   full  of  piecioud   oinlfiimt  | 
LXX.  d\a$^trrftov),  but   had  nltej-i 
fouL  Jeinis-Uem  should  he  emptiH  arid  ^ 
and  triposed  to  the  whids  i:^  H-  ■ 
cleiuuu^d.     Foreniost,  we  ttiay  w* 
tboM^  wlw   ihus   Um*    their  witji--^  v>^ 
piopnei,  now  bdi  with  L^  w«gQt  «l  J 
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,  mhb  had  in  hit  earlier  days  protested  with 

ennige  against  the  crimes  of  the  kias^t 

l&tber.      On  him  ioo»  according  to  the  old 

A  tradition,  came  the  firat  8hock  of  the  per^ 

ma.     [ISAlAU.J     Hafaakkuk  may  hare  shared 

aHxtTx^am   (Keil  «i  2  K.  xxi. ;   but  oomp. 

UK&cx).     Bat  the  pemcotion  did  not  stop 

%.    It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true 

l^etB,  and  those  woo  followed  ^em      Every 

r«-Ltaes6edan  execution  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §1). 

a  iba^ter  was  like  that  under  Ah*a  or  Chiu-lee 

L  r-2  K.  xxi.  16).    The  martyrs  who  were  faithful 

Ml  doth  had  to  endure  not  torture  only,  but  the 

wb  sad  taunts  of  a  godless  generation  {U.  Irii. 

V4^,.    LoDf;  afterwards  the  remembrance  of  thst 

■^«ft»nM-  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a 

fdl  iut  vhich  nothing  could  atone  (2  K.  xxiv. 

4^  Tk  pmccation,  Uke  most  other  persecutions 

«al  oa  vith  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  was 

kstaeuooeHful  (Jer.  ii.  30).     The  prophets 

mfm  M  nore  in  the  long  history  of  ^lanasseh's 

W^  TU  hurt  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 

«R  owked  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 

Mi  M  chnaiden  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its 


fatnktiai  cme  soon  in  the  aitural  sequence 
rf«wt».  Tbere  tre  indications  that  the  neigh- 
■aaj  sstiooi— Pliilbtines,  Moabites,  Ammonites 
-^Mbftl  bm  tributary  under  Hezckiah,  revolted 
it  ■■•  pai«d  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
■«d  tkar  iodepndence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19 ;  Jer. 
wn.  lim.  liii.;.  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
Ihi  frvto  wkefa  h«l  been  predicted.  Hezekiah  had 
■■••ksrty  in  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
*iwb*yii(e  agaiDst  Assyria.  The  rebellion  of 
JJf^iWaha  WIS  cnished,  and  then  the  wrath 
ifatAigrriM  king  fell  on  those  who  had  supported 
a".  [EluaiDDos.]  Ju»laea  was  ^am  ovcr- 
■■  if  the  Aarrian  armies,  and  this  time  the  in- 
■"»  •aaoie  succeaful  than  that  of  bennacherib. 
iWdlyfliartatly  was  taken.  The  king  himself 
■*»i*  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Babylon, 
uwia  fna  were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and 
aipy«WMb#ard,and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
pet.  zniii.  12, 13:  comp.  Maurice,  Prophets 

IwfMrtioti  meet  us  at  this  point.  (1)  Have 
» t^^'xf  grounds  for  bel:e\ing  that  this 
*■■«  II  kUtorxally  true?  (2)  If  we  accept 
J  *«t«  period  in  the  reign  of  Mana«-ieh  is  it  to 
T^pftl?  It  has  been  uiged  in  regard  to  (1) 
"tfedtare  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings 
■wdaTe  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
^«^  2  Chronicles. 


In  the  frimer  there  is 
■acliao  nude  of  ciptivity  or  repentance  or 
j^  The  Luter,  it  has  bevii  said,  yields  to  the 
•P^twofpoiatiog  a  moial,  of  making  his-tory 
J*  *«  in  hairaony  with  his  own  notions  of 
■  "He  ewennnent'  than  it  actually  is.  His 
2*J*i«l  leniently  writh  the  successors  of  David 
^.  [* ""^eot  at  once  a  retbrmation  atul  the 
Jr*!"^  is  represpnted  as  its  cause  (Winer, 
■^J-T.Httttaeh;  HofenmiiWer,  Bif}i.  Alterth.  i. 
WW;Hjuip^  j)^,j^  ^  Xritik,  p.  l:iO,  quoted 
5  T\  ^'  »iil  be  necessary  in  dealing  with 
^J'^tonMet  the  sceptical  critic  on  his  own 
^T".  j*  w  tiat  his  reasoning  contra<li<.  *.,  oui* 
^■*J*  Ufrpiratiou  of  the  historical  Wtks  of 
I  2^*"^  "  destructive  of  all  revert Jice  fcr 
\  ^-Zt  "^ve  a  fk'titio  pn'ncipiiy  and  how- 
[  \^^^  '*  oav  influence  our  toeiinje^,  we  ai-e 
I  ^*^  ttiUMr  answer.     It  \»  beiieveii  tluit 
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that  answer  is  not  &r  to  uek.  (l^  The  silence  of 
a  writer  wbo  sums  up  tne  history  of  a  i-eign  of  55 
years  in  19  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 
surely  a  weak  gi-ound  foi  refusing  to  accept  tliat 
event  on  the  authoiity  of  another  historian.  (2) 
The  omission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer  delibei  ately 
turns  away  from  the  histoiy  of  the  days  of  shame, 
and  not  l»s  fi-om  the  personal  biography  of  the 
king.  He  looks  on  the  reign  only  as  it  contributed 
to  the  corruption  and  final  oveitlux)w  of  the  king- 
dom, and  no  after  ^repentance  w<is  able  to  undo  the 
mischief  tliat  had  been  done  at  tirtit.  (3)  Still 
keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabilitiee,  the 
character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a 
Levite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  histoiy  from 
the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach 
gieater  importance  to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the 
old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and 
so  to  give  them  in  proportion  a  greater  prominence. 

(4)  There  is  one  pecidiarity  in  the  history  which 
is,  in  some  measura,  of  the  nature  of  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  and  so  contiinis  it.  The  captains  of 
the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manassch  to  Babylon. 
Would  not  a  later  writer,  inventing  the  story,  have 
ma<le  the  Assyrian,  and  not  the  Babylonian  capital, 
the  scene  of  the  captivity;  or  if  the  latter  wei-c 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  hjiimony  with  the  prophecy 
of  Is.  xxxix.,  have  made  the  king  of  Biibylon  rather 
than  of  Assyria  the  captor?  *>  As  it  is,  the  narra- 
tive fits  in,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  tc  the  facts 
of  Oriental  history.  The  first  attempt  of  Babylon 
to  as^sert  its  independence  of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was 
a'ushed  by  Esarhaddon  (the  first  or  second  of  that 
name;  comp.  ESAUH addon, and  Kwald,  Gesch,  Isr. 
iii.  675),  and  tor  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  bix 
court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to  efl'ect  more  completely 
Uie  reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.     There  is 

(5)  the  fact  of  agiwment  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the  same 
time.  The  king  is  not  named  there,  but  Kzra  iv. 
2,  10,  gives  Asnnpper,  and  this  is  probably  only 
another  form  of  Asutlanapar,  and  this  =  Esarhaildon 
(^comp.  Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  676:  Tob.  i.  21  gives 
i^archedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from 
Eastern  Asia  thus  becomes  pnii  of  the  same  policy 
as  the  attack  on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
objection  may  well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  hike  many  other  ditHculties  ui^d  by 
the  same  school,  it  has  in  it  something  at  once 
captious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay  undue  stress 
on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy  a«>king 
puzzling  questions,  or  a  8hai*p  advocate  gf'tting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  rather 
than  in  that  of  critics  who  have  learnt  lutw  to 
construct  a  history  and  to  value  its  materials 
rightly  (comp.  Ke'l.  Comm.  on  2  K.  xxi.^.  Kvvald, 
a  critic  of  a  nobler  stamp,  who.<»e  fault  is  rather  that 
of  fantastic  i-econstmction  than  ncwUess  scopticisin 
{Gesch.  fsr.  iii.  678),  admits  the  gioundwork  of 
truth.  Would  the  prophwy  of  Isaiah,  it  may  l^e 
asketl,  hAve  been  recoi-ded  and  presencd  if  it  hati  not 

.  been  fulfilled?  Might  not  Miuiassch's  release  have 
'  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct  cons>e<iucuce  of 
I  the  dejitli  of  Esjuhaddon ? 

I      The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to  rotum 

!  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question.     Th< 

;  duration  of  Esarhaddon's  Bibylonian  reign  is  calcu* 

hited  as  from  B.C.  68(>-667 ;  and  Mauis.seh*6  cap- 

•»  It  mny  be  not  icnJ  tl«;it  this  was  actually  ilot  c  in  Utel 
apocrypb«d  tr.iditions  (see  below). 
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tinty  mu»  thtrdbiv  have  fallen  within  thorn  liTAtta. 
A  Jewish  tKiditiou  (Setier  Obm  KiibbA,  c*  24)  !iie» 
the  2i.'ii*1  year  of  hi*  reign  a^i  the  ^juict  dnttf ;  ai^d 
tiuA^  ac<x>rdiiig  as  we  adopt  the  enrller  or  the  later 
dAt4!  of  his  nccG&siou,  would  give  B.C.  67G  or  673. 

Th*j  jjfriod  that  followed  U  dwelt  ujion  by  the 
initer  cf  2  Chr.  as  oue  of  a  jjrcat  change  for  the 
belttT.  The  di^ipline  of  ejtile  niade  the  king  feci 
tliat  the  g'>ds  whtitn  he  bad  chosen  weit  powerlem 
to  delh'er,  mid  he  turned  io  his  heart  to  Jt^hovah, 
the  God  of  hi»  father*.  The  compassion  or  death  of 
E^irhaddoii  le<i  to  hi*  releacc^  and  he  returned  afto- 
icmie  unceitain  iutei-vaJ  of  time  to  Jenisnlera.  It 
i&  not  improbable  thivt  hi*  absence  from  that  city  had 
given  n  breathing  time  to  tlie  opprowed  adihereut^  of 
Dieiutcicnt  creed,  and  postsibly  bad  brought  into  pro- 
minence, as  Uie  provisional  rular  mid  defender  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  chief  member*  of  tl^e  party.  If  the 
pmphecy  of  la.  xxii,  15  received ,  n*  it  probably  did, 
it^fuliilinetit  in  .Shobnft*s  sliartng  the  captivity  of  hiu 
mjinter,  theiu  i&  nothing  extmv^g^it  in  the  belief 
tlmt  we  may  reler  to  the  same  period  the  noble 
wordx  which  Dptak  of  Etiakim  the  son  of  HilkJali  as 
taking  the  place  which  Shebna  ahonld  leave  vacant, 
aiid  rising  up  to  be  "  a  father  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Jei  u^alem  and  to  the  house  of  Judnh,**  having 
**  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  on  hi«  shoulder." 

The  nrturu  of  Mnnasseh  was  at  any  rate  fd lowed 
by  a  new  policy.  The  old  f-vith  of  It?niel  wa»  no 
longer  persecuted.  Foreign  idobtrie*  were  no  longer 
"  rtuft,  in  all  their  foulnras,  iuto  the  Sanctuary  it5iclf. 
he  altflT  of  the  f.QixJ  wiis  again  restored,  ainl  peaee- 
^"Ufliirings  and  thaiik-ofierings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah 
(*i  Chr.  xxxiii,  15,  Iti).  But  l)eyond  thia  tiic  re- 
foitnjition  did  not  go.  The  ark  W'*»s  not  r«storeii 
to  its  phice.  The  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
reniaine'l  in  its  coiieerilment.  Satiihed  with  the 
feeliug  thi^t.  tliey  were  no  longer  woj^hipping  the 
gotla  of  otiier  nations  by  name,  tliey  went  on  with 
a  (node  of  worship  e-ssentiolly  idolatrous.  **  The 
people  diii  &<)cntice  still  in  the  high  ptnce«,  but  to 
Jehovah  their  Cnnl  only"  (ibid,  ven  17)* 

The  other  fjiete  known  of  MnnasR-h^A  reigti  cson- 
net-t  theraaelves  w<th  the  stale  of  the  world  round 
him.  The  Assyriaji  monanhy  was  totterijig  to  it^ 
fall,  and  the  king  of  Judah  swema  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as  tJiE  hoarl 
of  a  i^ong  and  independent  kingilom.  If  he  had  to 
oonteat  himself  wiili  a  smaller  teiTlton ,  he  might 
jet  gutLid  its  capital  against  attack,  by  a  new  wall 
defending  what  had  been  before  its  weak  side,  '*  to 
the  entering  tn  of  the  fish-gate,*'  and  completing  the 
t4>werof  Ophel,«  which  Imd  h^a  begun,  with  a  like 
pturpoee,  by  Jotham  rl  Chr.  ixvii.  3),  Nor  were  the 
preparations  for  defence  limited  to  JeruMdem.  ''  He 
put  captains  of  war  in  ail  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah." 
Tlvere  was,  it  muaC  be  remembered,  n  special  reoison 


•  A  ctdnpariaoo  of  the  d^«criptk)n  of  theM  furtlflcaUons 
wiLb  Znpti,  L  tu  flvMi  A  speeial  Interest  and  loroc  to  the 
timphct's  WMitls.  Mwis«i«b  lud  itrmgtbpned  the  dty 
vhere  It  wm  most  open  to  attack.  ZepbuiliiJi  puinU  u* 
the  iefences,  and  si^  tliat  they  thail  svaM  DiiihlDg.  li  U 
lu^l'W  U>  trust  In  Ibem  r  -  There  nhoM  be  the  nokse  uf  a 
erf/roTM  tht  Jtih-pate," 

^  I  1j«*  imiuuKe  referred  to  ocean  In  the  opening  parA- 
j^,,.,  .  ,  .u„  ,  ..  .  ,f  {be  Pieudo-ArlfCci<i.  H«  ib  (rpPAk- 
»  f-i'T  of  J t^vi A  (loo.Qm)  who  LuuJ  bt^t-n 

5^'  V  Hi^jkmy,  the  ecm  of  Ij^gua,  "  Tf»'y. 

fc"''  ^ '^  'j  ^.3:=,  "'were  iMit  the  fn:ily  Jvv,'%  Uicro, 
OtL.•^^  111.  dtfii  ij-it  K>  nianr.  hd<1  otme  In  with  the  Per- 
tiMi.  lii'torr  Lhttt  troup«  UsitX  Jii«i  •rut,  by  virtue  mI  a 
Inatf  vf  atiianoe,    ut  tii^lp  fMUuultlcliui   against  tbe 
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f<»r  this  attitiide.  over  axid  afciove  thnli 
voniditiou  uf  Assyria,    l^'gypt  bad  « 
choos  of  the  Dodecarch  j  aitd  th«  i 
and  wdd  become  etmng  sad  ti^gttmfi 
mitichns.  lushing  his  arms  northward  ak.  i 
the  Philistines;  and  ilie  twenty-tuac  1 
Asotus  mufit  have  Mleo  wholly  or  ia  psuT  ■ 
reign  of  Manaitseb.     So  fiir  hit  |iir|n'M  1 
ZfC  uDBiooeptable.     It  would  be  ptautfli  I 
bereditaiy  enemies  of  Isnwl,  who  \mi  i 
indolent   ind    dt;iia£itf    tneet   with 
Attoat  this  time,  uccorditigly^  we  fii«d  llp] 
of  an   lilgyptiun  atliauoe  agatn  {M^iraylri 
favour.     The  propheU,  and  iht«  whof 
by  them,  dieaded  this  moi*  ihtt  i 
enteicd    tticir  pmte&t  against  it.     )il«tl 
however,  from  this  time  forth,  did  it  i 
be  the  favour ite  idea  which  look  [ 
minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  pntuca  fl 
The  very  name  of  Manasseli's  «ao,  Amie,  I 
niitting  a  {)o«»ble  Hebrew  explanstioa,bi  ' 
in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  5ml  I 
Egypt  (jo  twald,  Oc$(th.  iii.  €6b),  b|l 
iudj  cation  of  tlie  gladness  with  whkJi  i 
t*f  Psnmmitidius  wa»  wdooroel.    A*ont^ 
setpienc^s,  it  involved  proUkbly  the  ftipf 
fjom  Judah  to  serve  in  the  aiinio  of  li 
king.     Without  adopting  t^wald'»  bf] 
this  is  referred  to  in  Dent,  Mviii,  68,  111 
I tkdy  enough  in  itself,  nvA  Tr-  ii.  \^H« 
allude  to  some  such  '^^  .■.    Isn' 

this  Manasseh,  we  m  drdtl 

the  chariots  and  hor»^  nn  wmru  Li<f|iwiil 
tiimou«  (b.  XI xi.  1 ).  (C<»mp.  Atiiiea>«  it^ 
PhUocr.  in  HnvcrcampV  Joi<^,-Vw.  n  r  ti>*>^l 
thia  WAS  the  do&e  of  Matuu 
understand  h^W  to  th*»  writ 
would  seem  hin  '  ' 
tlie  riK)t-evil  ui 
evil*  than  itselt, 
on  his  d«5ilh  h<'  v  , 
with  the  buHrtl  ft  .1  1 
ho  line  of  I>avid,  but  in  tl. 
xxi.  26)r  and  that,  IrHie  a^v 
refjeotance^  th'  '  ^  .  . 
one  of  the  thi' 

niid  Ahabj  win*  '  ,  .     ,       _ 

ch.  xi.  1,  qtiot*^]  by  J^atiliii  *ni  2  Car. : 

Ami  the  evil  was  irrej^iinblf.    The  it 
Sren&uous  and  dobaitod  worship  lial  1 
life  vf  the  people  ;  and  though  tlief  1 
pre&sed  lor  a  time  by  Ibttae,  11 
Josuih^  they  bui^t  out  agaiu,  wba  the  p 
removed*  with  frcah  violence,  nod  tm 
teal  of  the  b^t  of  the  Jewish  kiop  i 
in  hypocrisy  and  nn reality. 

The  intellectual  \\h  of  the  people  s 


Ethioptons."    The  dtrevri  aailnwltf  of  tMl< 
coiirte,  not  veiy  grest  j  but  tb*  •Jbmsnm  «l  «>f  ■ 
th«  invifntliin  of  sncti  a  fact  vcuikm  MV^    " 
was  following  ucinje  ttUtoriral  rwMxnIs.    Ill 
tH*  UK-nritini'tl,  cttUai^  the  crrdU  nf  b<svir||l 
I  to  dkwd»<fcr  tlHi  btariug  ol  thu*  r,i<  i  .  (• 
UMsoli's  rclKn.    Anoilicr  in»i 
U»tkit^  on,  Mbout  thU  time.  a»  v 
n«iy  be  ft^und  in  X^plt,  li*  12^  wt.11*  tn^^i 
have  a  rlror  >tjittinfitit  of  Uie  faei  ibat  •  \ 
of  ttaie  people  h«d  found  their  way  lo  tlMI  n 
Trt«9  Blory  tutd  19  Hvrodotoa  of  (te  nmltsfa 
looU  (it  30)  tndkales  Iba  oaocMlt^r  «Ucfa  Ml* 
Uctiti»  lo  i^Aihrr  merornuy  troops  ft^vk  «U  1 
dc  rmce  of  Uut  frontier  of  his  li^rwilf^ici 


MAKAddKB 
TW  pr^^irntioB  cot  off  all  who. 


1&K  v4r^ 


"wrfldoD  th 


•le.  The  icfgo  uf 
:  te  wnj  k  of  LsdJAh 
:.  »ftil  the  fnntJi 
'■b  conclufiiot}.  but 
that  Ui^fsiry  tutlf 
t  tLtui'ul  fyinptom 


btym  \7ji^ih,  u  12).     It  i»  surclj 
1 1  ^Rtnttir  hrpnth«is,  to  RSftigD 
H«)  V  ►.*  two  such  noble 

Vitik  r*f  Job,     Sot 
l4|«f«blui  J  Lrur  mijh   the  only  evil. 
I  |imaiti«o.  of  llie  wurshippei?  of 
mumti  the  people  lo  tin*  horro«  of 
•»;  «i»i  when   tJn*y   iu   thtir   turn 
iMailacy,  th^y  u»^i  fht*  npjy>rtnnity 

I  ml  Unzxkiah   lu   r 

i:fte(uliiuiuaila  of  the  fiUt^.     In  tbat  of 

f  A'Tmctjaii  eitencb  to  tJip  pricstfi  of  tJic 

h<  Mcrilltcci»an  tbdr  own  idrjira 


—  »><iM  br 

"tinti    to    the 

■wt<r)b». 

The  pinytT 

■li  i4«i»  jjTH 

■■  mJ:.I     book* 

1 

i^inftl. 

r 

-1  rn  fn 

t  " 

■  1 1*1*1  the  If. 

i-. 

lilt  thei'«  ft) 

'•  •^  llnMBrli  aad  hts  cmirei-^niip  trom 

1  far  4k»t  r  a vi  tor 

ttoltv  wheti 

^^••n^  .. I.J  here 

^k^toi  1  of  «uch  tt 

Jiii^  Hi,  the  (no»t 

I  *,  f^iii  ^*  j.i*,.:,  )u  the  MJKtuary  an 

I  f^'tiw^wrup  (if  >'^in  (Snirlos^  i.  p.  Ma^ 

■/r/t,  i.  4<M;. 

mH  t^  death 

;.   .  .  .      .  ,.,vv  the  Lord" 

[  TtmfMd  &•  %  prf«umpttioD£  bosut 

__--^  il,  o^iiiL  20   Mc.  de  Lpn,  from 

■^^J  /4«Ri&U,  <|Uoted  by  Amainn, 

l^Avi  n  2  K*  ui.h     imiia)  is  miracu- 

^  A  Mfarflpent  to  wotlrt  him.   Th«n 

'  r  thai  tJM  o&itt  ihooid  b«  sawn 

Tltet  vhioh  miidf  this  nn  the 

^t  the  king**  tnotlier,  Hephxibtih, 

^  flf  ludah.      Wlirti    Maftas^h  Was 

'  Vr  Meivtir  m  to  Babylon 

.fc^»»itknnni  ,  -i  tel  daily 

l**^  Awttkie  tii    ui;i..-iP.  r^ui  and  water 

»■*  *ivf|ir.    Thfii  cuikt  hj»  ctiiidmiiution. 

I  b  a  fansen  ImBge  (Ih*  de»enption 

:  hk«  that  of  titc  bull  oi  l\^ 

inffeioM  mri  pnifcd^  and  the  Image 

'  ht  Mcsperl  (Siiidaa  w»d  *i^c*(g, 

IW  he  rrtuniM  to  JpnioAlem  oxid 

►^.  -  I  --tir.  [t:.  H.  P.] 

,1  OneoftheiliaiaeQdAUU 
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of  Ptihsth^Monb,  who  in  the  any*  of  Em  hud  mniv 
ried  s  foreign  frjfc  ( tlir.  x.  aOJ*  la  I  JsLid.  ix.  31 
he  is  tsillKi  Manasseab. 

3.  One  of  tiie  laymen,  of  the  fa'nfly  o/  JbuJ*iim, 
I  who  put  awmy  hi*  foti»)g:«  wife  at  Eiin'*  co(cr«nmnd 
l^ijr.  X.  3a).     He  in  caiied  iUjrASSi;s  in  I  E«d. 
ix.  m, 

I  4.  (Mouses*)  In  the  Hebreir  t«xi  of  Judg.  iytti« 
^  30)  the  cuune  of  the  prieist  of  the  gravea  iumgf>  of 
;  the  Iintiites  h  pven  a$  "  Joaathfin,  the  son  of  Ger- 
fibum,  the  son  of  Man>ueeh" ;  the  List  word  being 
written  ntJ'^Dt  ^'**  »  Mosoi-etic  note  calling  atteii- 
tion  to  the  **  nun  ftufifpended/*  "  The  rate  of  tbi<i 
6nperp<i*jiit)tiou»  letter/*  says  Kenniocct  [Disa.  ii, 
53),  **  luu  k*on  very  various  Kxetim^  pboed 
over  the  wonJ,  sometiinfts  »(j^pend«d  halfway ,  nod 
54inietimeii  uuiCoimly  iuserted."  Jarchi*s  note  upon 
the  passo^^e  i&  a^  foltow»:— "On  account  of  the 
h{«jour  of  Alose.ii  he  wrotjt?  Nun  to  change  tlie  tmm»» ; 
and  it  is  wittten  iUK|>ei]deil  to  st^itjty  that  it  was 
not  ManasM-h  btjt  Mose*.**  The  LXX*,  Pe&bito- 
Syrinr,  mjd  Chtddee  all  rend  '*  Aloiinsiwh/*  bnt  the 
Vulgate  letaiub  the  oii^iind  and  undoabtedly  the 
tme  reading,  Moft^fa,  Tln^ee  of  De  Itosai's  MSS, 
haiJ  originally  7\^*^^  "  Moses ;"  and  this  was  abio 
tlie  residing  **t>f  three  Greek  11  .SS.  in  the  Libraiy 
of  St.  (iftmain  at  I'arls,  ut  one  in  tlie  Library  of 
the  Cannelitea  of  the  (wme  plac**^  of  a  GrwK  MS., 
No.  3;U.  in  the  V^atioinf  and  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Octateuif^h  in  Univei^ity  College  Library,  Oxford** 
(BuiTingtonf  GencalogitSt  i.  HG),  A  poiiMge  in 
^  '  idonet  is  either  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
iig&,  or  indicates  thnt  in  »ome  cojfies  at  leu^t 
lit  Greek  they  must  have  eoexit»ted.  He  ouolA 
the  cIausc  in  question  in  this  foi  m»  *iuvd$av  .  ,  . 
vlhi  Mo^Quror^  vlov  Vifpaii^  viou  Mwtnji  \  and  thia 
apjjftix'ntly  gave  rise  to  the  assertion  of  Hiller 
(At'cnufxfn  Keri  €t  Kethih^  p.  187,  quoted  by 
JCoJHrnmiiller  on  Judg.  zviii.  30),  that  the  *■*  Nun 
«us^|)ended  **  denotes  that  the  previoui  word  h  tranb- 
p<rtM!d.  lie  aaM>rdingly  proposes  to  i-ead  J3  JJIJin* 
DE^nj  p  T\Z*yOi  but  although  hia  judgment  on 
the  point  i*  aeoepted  na  final  by  Rosenmixller  it  hai 
not  the  £mall«$t  antliohty.  Kennicott  attnbutea 
the  picsence  of  the  Nun  to  the  corruption  of  MSS. 
by  Jewish  tnui*cribeii.  With  i-egard  to  the  chrono- 
logitMil  ilitltculty  of  accounting  for  th-  presence  of  i 
pTin<l*on  ot  Moisea  at  an  appjuently  latt  |ieriod,  tliere 
ijt  eveiy  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the  last  ♦ive  chapten 
of  J  udgtw  t-efer  to  earlier  eventii  tliaii  thrjtsv  arter  which 
they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  PhLnohas  the  &on  of 
li<JeazAr,  and  therefoie  the  grandAoii  of  Aaron,  is  said 
to  have  atood  before  the  ark,  and  thei-e  is  therelbie 
no  difficulty  in  »nppoi&ing  that  a  giiuKi&on  of  MoAea 
might  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  which  was  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Josephits  place»  the  epiaoda 
of  the  Benjamites  befoii;  that  of  the  ( ioditeti,  and  ia* 
traduces  them  both  befoi  ^  tire  inviuiiou  f»f  ( 'htisban* 
riiihathaim  and  tlie  delivej-ance  of  Urael  ty  OthnieL, 
narrated  in  Judg.  iii,  {Ant.  v,  2,  §8-t.  k^  §1  :  tm 
also  Kenniwitt'ti  Di^&cvtfttwJia,  ii.  ."yl-E7;  hia&ert, 
Gtner,  p.  10).  It  may  !«  as  well  to  mention  a 
ti^.idition  recorded  by  H.  thivid  Kimchi,  that  in  tlie 
j^en^^logy  of  Jonathan,  Mnnasseh  i^  written  for 
Mosrfi  because  he  did  the  4tied  of  Manatiseht  the 
jdolHtroui  king  of  Judith.  A  note  from  the  tnargin 
of  a  Hebrew  MS.  qnotnl  by  Kennicott  (/>uti» 
6>n.  p.  10)  ii  as  follows;— "He  b  called  by  tin 


.  n  to  thh  in  tbe  exlairone 


t  nuf   npmnrnm^, 


»ht  A,  V.  -toe  aaort"  <S  Chr 


^'       nB^     imir     n^mmwrwt     ^vn.       -  ••<■     rm~    *  .  tars     Bvwi 

L,  ^  xxxlU.  19)  i  but  FK*iblDi  »te  tfc  kamrn  9f  Um, 
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mune  of  MatuisMh  th*  «mi  of  HoeloAlif  f<rr  ht  tbm 
qmdft  tiw  gi^vim  tniAgi!  in  the  Templn.^  U  mu«.t 
be  ooaf«sf«d  that  the  point  of  thij  \m  not  r^r^ 
■ppiimit.  [W.  A.  W,l 

MANAg'SES  (Mai'oMrffift:  ManasM$y  1, 
Man  ASS  Ell  4,  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  E&d.  ix.  33 ; 
tiomp,  tlxr.  £.  33  K 

2.  MANASaEH,  king  of  Judah  QUatt,  i»  10),  to 
whom  the  apocryphal  prayer  is  attri bated. 

3.  Manasbeh,  the  wo' of  Joseph  ( Rev.  vi'i.  G), 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Ikthuim,  axid  hiisband 
of  Judith,  ■oooniing  to  thi?  I4?t;euij,  He  wa*  smittiio 
with  a  fttmstroke  while  aup^rintcLding  the  labourer* 
in  hts  fields,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with  great 
boijttsiuDA  (Jud.  TiU.  2,  7,  X,  3,  xvi,  22,  23, 
^),  and  wu  buried  between  Dothau  and  Bajil- 
luunon. 

>tAKAS'SES,  THE  PRAYER  OF  (irpoe- 
t^X^  Mova/rtr^  K  1  .^  The  repeutouL^e  and  restora* 
tioo  of  M;iniuaseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  ff.)  tiimished 
the  s«hj«!t  of  many  li^gendary  st^tries  {  Fabric.  Cod. 
Apocr.  l\  T.  IIOI  f.).  **  His  pmyer  unto  his 
God  "  was  iftill  preBcrred  "  in  the  book  of  the  kings 
if  Ume)  *'  when  the  Chron.eles  wer*  oompilttl 
^,"2  Chr*  xrriii^  18)»  and,  aft^r  this  rei^oni  was  lost, 
the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  lat«r 
writeni.*  "The  Prayi?r  of  Mann&ieh,"  which  b 
found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX,,  i^  the  work  of 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  etprea,  not  without 
true  feding,  the  tlioughts  of  the  rejientaut  king. 
It  opens  with  a  de^Tiption  of  the  mnjestyofGod 
(1-6})  whidi  paj«es  Into  a  deBeriptioa  of  His  mercy 
in  granting  repentance  to  sianera  (6-8,  ifxol  r^ 
A^AiipT(£\^).  Th«u  follows  a  perBOnnl  confession 
and  suppiiuatioD  to  CiOiii  iis  "  tin  God  of  Uicm  that 
repent/*  **  hymned  by  all  the  powers  of  hmvem,*' 
to  whom  belong*  "  gloiT  ibr  ever "  (9-1  r>,  <rou 
4m¥  ^  8iJl(a  th  rols  aiQyas)*  "  And  the  Lord 
heard  the  voic-e  of  Mannj^es  and  pitied  him/'  the 
legeivd  continues^  "and  thei'e  came  around  him  a 
flamff  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  abnut  him  irik  irwpi 
airrhv  (fitvjpa)  were  mdtwi,  and  the  Lord  delivej*ed 
hira  out  of  his  ailliclion "  {Const.  Apmt.  ii.  22 ; 
comp,  JuL  Aliric.  ap.  Iioutb,  lieL  Snc,  ii.  288). 

2»  Tlie  'ireek  ttat  \&  undoubtedly  onginal,  and 
nol  »  mf:]-e  trao^ktion  fiTini  tiio  Mebivw  ;  and  e^'en 
wtthiii  the  small  spac^  of  titleen  vers^  some  pccu* 
liaritiei  are  found  [&ffr*nroi^  itkiimv  y6w  ttap- 
tlftr,  wapopyi^tiif  rhv  Bu^lv^  riBttrBai  fLtrdvaidtf 
T*r*^  The  witter  *a*  well  nrquaintpil  with  th*f 
i,XX.  (ri  «f«T«4TaTa  t^i  yT/T.  rh  wKnBor  rf/s 
jUpfferoTurdi  (TQU,  iraffa  tj  Bi'vafAtt  tc&I'  ovfui' 
wmv) ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  nottiing  Ut  determine 
the  ikte  at  whidi  he  lived.  The  allusion  to  the 
pntiipj-ch«  (ver.  8,  Siinufti;  ver.  1,  rh  tnttpfm  oo- 
^mif  rh  SUoior)  appears  to  tii  the  authorahip  on  n 
Jvw ;  but  the  oleiur  teaching  on  repentiuioe  points 
to  a  lime  certainly  not  long  before  the  Christian 
f  i^  Thsrs  IS  no  indication  of  the  plaoe  at  whicli  the 
Pnytr  was  written. 

3.  The  eorliert  reference  to  the  Prayer  is  oon- 
tuned  in  a  iragment  of  Julius  African  us  (dr.  221 
A.O.)i  tut  it  may  be  doubtiid  whether  the  words  m 
llMir  original  form  clearly  n-tiarreii  to  the  present 
eofnposition  (JuL  Afric  /r.  40,.  It  is,  howeveiv 
pv«n  at  length  in  th«  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  2'I)t  m  wbich  it  is  followed  by  a  nari-ative  of 


•  Cvftkl  (0*t^,  UU  ttv)  Ik  Inrltofil  lo  ttiluk  thst  the 
flrt«k  in*y  havf  hem  banrd  on  tUe  Uetittiw*  i'bere  la  at 
IcAst  Okj  trare  of  tnch  «d  uri£?n  or  lb'-  Urcelc  Icxi, 
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the  same  &poci7phal  ^cts  (|t)  as  trc  ^vM  f 
AfHoiatta.    Tim  Pray«r  is  fbimd  Id  tkA' 
MS.  in  the  odleetioD  of  hytniisaiid  1 
which  ia  appeaded  to  the  Fattlter--e  f 
It  geoenlly  ooenpies ;  bat  in  the  thm  I 
used  by  SaWier  it  is  placed  at  tht  eal  <f  I 
(Sftbat.  Bibl.  Lat  iii,  1038). 

4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  n 
a  canonical  writing,  though  it  w»  iadliii 
MSS.  oi  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Utja  i 
has  been  deaervedlj  retjuned  onMOg  Itit  i| 
in  A.  V,  and  by  Lather.    The  r        - 
which  occurs  in  Vulgnte  MSS.  b  not  1^,1 
of  J^ome.  and  has  some  itniarkable  i 
tetitahilis^  im}>ort^4itiiia  ikivw40rvT»s)^<ll 
coehram);  but  there  is  no  suifkiialiM 
deuce  to  show  whether  H  is  earlier  or  telvl 
time.    It  does  not,  howerert « 
by  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  four  0 
was  not  known  to  Victor  Tununeoiiil 
(Ambrosias,  iv.  989,  ed.  Mignel. 

5.  The  Commentary  of  Kritwiw  {Eaf^ 
1851)  coataiaB  all  tl^t  is  wvemrj  (bri» 
pretation  of  the  Prayer,  which  ii,  M»i^' 
need  of  explanation.  The  Alesandnoetil^^ 
have  been  interpolated  in  some  placov  wtilitj 
omits  a  whole  cUuse;  but  at  priseattiiiB^^ 
for  settling  a  satis&dory  text  hare  aii|' 
lectetJ. 

MANASS'ITES,  THE  (*afeWlj 

Manasaite" :  6  Mob'cutji}  :  MoMtm),  1 
memberf  of  the  tribe  of  Mananwieh.  Hi* 
but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  m.  Dent  if.  ^\} 
lii.  4;  and  2  K.  X.  83.     In  tie  fint«l 
these  the  original  i»  as  given  aborts  but  it  f 
it  is  "Manasseh"— **  Fue^ttivei  #f  Ephnto* 
Gilead;  in  the  midst  of  Kphnum,  lo  tki 
Mauasseh.*'     It  may  be  irU  to  (*kf  ^\ 
tuulty  of  remarking,  that  the  point  "^  **•'_ 
follow  in  q:  thftt  just  quotixl  is  loit  ip  ^^ 
from  the  weird  which  in  v^*  4  i*  1" '  "" 
"  fugitive"  being  there  civen  as  * *J>*"|^ 
esca^^ed."     Ver.  b  would  raoio  aoean  '^ 
liilovi  selied  the  fords  of  the  Jo^ 
and  it  was  so  that  when  fogitivKsoffi, 
♦  J  will  go  over/  the  men  of  Giliaii  H^^JI 
'  Art.  thou  an  Ephraimile?"  "—the  J*""*^ 
the  taunt  of  too  tCphraitnttes  was  lllff"! 
themselves. 

MAN'DRAKES  (D^TH,*  i 

fitufBpaycfww,     ol    fuufJiffarY^peu  * 
**  It  were  a  wearisome  and  sufierfliioui  1 
Oedmnnn  (  Vemivfch*  SmvnL  i,  v.  "itM,  "•t 
and  piss  jndc;Ynent  on  the  aiultiVMW«/« 
who  kive  written  about  dudxnt- 
who  enres  to  know  the  literatutf 
Bnd  a  long  list  of  anthontin  m  v  ^- 
i.  1,  sq.)  and  in  Kudbedc  (D9  MhiM 
ITpsal,  1733).     See  al^  Wtom,  (JNM 
'«  Alraun  "*),     The  dud^Hm  <tbe  mti 
in  the  pitirid  n^jmber)  are  mentiotied  ift^' 
14,  Id,  16,  and  in  Cant.  tii.  13.     Froia^ii 
ptsaiige  we  learn  tkit   they  were  kiesA  I 
fvelds  of  MesopotamtA,  where  Jik^  aad  ^t 
were    at    one    time    living,    and 
{fiTjKa  fia^payopmw^  LX\.)  was  igtfhiNi'^ 


•  VartefQB«ljBol«fle*  have  brvnpQfi«arA  lid 
tbe  nioit  pnihaMe  b;  ibii  It  cdbms  firwi  Ite  i 
*  lo  to*».-  Tiheofle  T^l.  •  k-Nt" 


lAKKB 
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ift^r 


f.  in  M«f .    THei*  tt  en-  i 
[  to  Ui?  fttipjm^  properties  I 
goDotrpiioni  hetioe  RAdierjt 
or  a«  yrt  ehe  hml  oot 
18  it  if  «aii1. '^thel 
..-  ,!-,,».-,  i,ri*  §11  mail''  [ 
:>*  Wi?  Ikuti 
..  rntf'iK  aiii  I 
V«»r.ouj  rttt^'inpts  have 
L  ^«dtil«n.     [tudbtfi!k  tl)« 
DtAin«^J  til  At  tlie  qiiails 
th«?    wililenj«»s  weie 
^  diiimin  has  tnilr  iv- 

i¥i'i  fpecial  gift  for  demon-  | 
|p  irfeu*^— 4qppoa€)d  the  diuldtm 
*  (.Rwiua  c<w«uff,  Linn.),  a 
OA  9eru>Qfi    conMiJeratJon. 
;  «  kind  of  Rhaniuiis  iii 
iu  his  CDUclu&ions^ 
I  whjit  he  caJli^  Lotus 
ftif  Arabic  suthoj-ft.     Thb  n|>- 
I  Ih*  «iiiaeiiU^  Ziitfphujt  liitu*, 
6'i,  «iid  Sprengel,  HiH^ 

Btirel}:  tipoo  the  siutho- 
Huftort",  i^x*  Tiitm. 
'Mm  to  be  til  e  fruit  of 

K,  ♦  ti,-  pi.-thoHty  «f  a 
rii'i  the  Almo«t 

mj  ion*.    With 

imC-ddbUll  (JUx,  iA7>i.  p.  iJOS'J) 
L  jlili  L  c.  f))t  Mid  tt  fi'W  others, 
R  ftr  th«  Jfttia  fkiradisinca,  the 
ll  lit  lAaHift.     Fnber,  following 

f},i»I.n,h\.  thought  tiia 

fjuiujih^   A    moid 

aih!  Sprenj^l 

Tir*il  m.  eunilnv 

••    pliinftjlih" 

I  u^.  hilt  it 

nOMt  l«y  the    IWsuui   veiMun    if! 

mittir  eoQ>retm«»  have  fir«ni  lime 

M    that   the   dhi/lavti   ai> 

or  "bMketft  of  figs'* — m\\ 


d^diftn  '*pvt  forth  mi  'niour/'  which,  tcwer^, 
mmjr  In?  ontr  of  tio  tm^iiuit  nnture ;  the  innC;ifctoB 
to  tlie  *•  bclnvetl  to  go  foHb  into  the  fi<  Id  "  is  fbl 
of  force  if  we  suppos<!  the  d^idaim  ("love  ^ lii/its*'f 
to  dpiiote  the  mmidnike.*  ^g.^Mn,  the  odocir  «4 
dftvour  of  plants  is  after  all  a  matter  of  opioiot^ 
for  Schuh  (Leitftw}.  dei  f/Gchatt^i,  y.  107),  whi 
found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Tabir,  my  a  of  th^rrv 
"  they  have  a  delightful  smelU  and  the  taste  ' 
equally  agi-eeabl«?,thmigh  not  to  everi/hftdfi"  Mantl 
(  TVar.  iii.  Hti )  found  cm  the  7th  of  May,  n^'ar  the 
hamlet  of  St.  John  in  *'  Mount  Juda,"  mandrake 
plants,  the  fruit  of  which  he  says  **  if  of  the  size  and 
ooJfJur  of  a  MTiull  apple,  ruddy  and  of «  moat  <i^r«fe» 
able  odour,'*  Oetlmann,  after  quoting  a  number  of 
authorities  l^  show  tliitt  the  mandrakes  were  priced 
by  the  Arabs  for  tlieir  odour,  makes  the  following 
ju»t  iTmnrk  : — *»  Jt  i«  known  that  OrientaU  set  an 
efiprd&l  valur  on  tlnmgly  smelling;  thiug^s  thai  ta 
more  delicate  Hliirojieaii  aensea  are  unplntsing  .  .  . 
The  tutoxitvtin^  qnalitif*aof  the  mandrake,  tar  fi'Oos 
lea^eRxtig  its  value,  would  mther  add  to  jt,  for 
e^ery  one  knows  with  what  lelish  the  OnentaU 
us<f  all  ktndei  of  prejiamtionft  to  pioiitiee  tiiton 
catioa." 


iniy  if  (^ 
mthil  bo^ 


r  attempt  st  iitfrnti^aition  15 

U;jp]>c^.-i  t^p  Ji5.ih:lfiik<  (  Atmp*t 

t  he  Hehi-ew 

te,  and  the 

jiraft  ksnwd  of 

I  in 

.    iirgo- 

Wiig   hti   aiidiiccd    againitt   the 
hAve  bwn  most  ably 
Hujfi,  nd  f^ex,  Hfh. 
own    IhAt    the    mao- 
plaml 
rory 
»-«ing 
\  mxaavmtenk  wrt^e  e<^d  tu  the 
U    MichMlia  haa  ahc^wn  that 
in  Scnptare;  the 


10  AbuJTaaU.  Qorrt- 


\^^ 


The  Anibic  version  of  Saiidiftfi  hai/«/rtcA  *  =  inaii- 
dnigfini ;  in  Ookeloe  yahntchin^  nnd  in  Sjmxiiiahruch  • 
eipr«sa  the  Hebjuw  dud&itm  now  we  !e.%m  tii^m 
MantJ  (Jrotr.  Ui.  U6,  ed.  Lond.  1792)  that  a  word 


•  "Vol  qntdiem  quod  htrctniM  i>rt  qiKHkninjodo,  vlrfW^ne 
niAndmsorae  In  Apbrodltilflicis  laaduitur,  amortKiia  AUfki 
pedlMfti  vlitetur  et  m1  ^o*  silroulare.** 


'c^- 


u  5 
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ttmllar  to  this  l»^  was  ftppliol  by  the  Ambe  to  the 
nuukdrake — !i«  tup  "  the  Arabft  call  it  jabmhak,"' 
Celsius  awertf  thnt  the  inimdrake  hiui  tiot  the  pi-o* 
peity  which  bos  been  mttribttted  to  it:  in*,  bow- 
aver,  a  nuitter  of  oommoti  belief  in  the  EUuit  that 
thii>  plant  hu£  the  power  to  ai^l  m  the  procfeation 
of  uftkpnog.  Sehultz,  Mfiundrf ll,  Miuiti,  all  allude 
to  it;  oompsTfi  *1«>  DioficoriJea*  ir.  76,  Sprengel*! 
Annotations  ;  and  Theophinitus,  Hist,  Plimt.  ix*  9, 
|K  V^^us  was  called  MandragoritiA  by  the  ati* 
dent  Greek*  ( H«ych.  s,  v.),  and  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  was  termed  '*  apples  of  love.** 

That  the  fruit  wa*  tit  to  be  gathered  it  the  time 
of  whei»t-hnn'?st  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
•ereral  tmvellei'B.  Schultze  found  mandrake-apples 
on  th^  16th  of  May.  Haaselqaiict  saw  them  at 
Kaiareth  early  in  May.  He  saya :  '*  1  had  not  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  plant  in  bloij^m,  the  fruit  now 
[Way  S,  0.  S.]  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem  which 
lay  withered  on  the  ground  " — ^he  conjectures  that 
they  are  Hachers  dudMm,  Dr.  Thomson  {The 
Lcmd  and  the  Book^  p.  577)  found  miuidrakes  ripe 
OD  Uit  lower  nuigea  of  Lebanon  and  Uermon  towards 
the  end  of  April. 

Kroni  a  certain  rude  resemblance  of  old  roots  of 
tKe  mandrake  to  the  human  form,  whence  Pytha- 
goras  is  said  to  have  called  the  mandrake  ibtO^anr^ 
Hapiipitkt  and  Columella  (U),  19)  semiAoino,  some 
stmiige  HUperstilious  notions  have  arisen  concerning 
it.  Joseph u*  (J5f.  /,  vfi.  6»  §3)  evidently  alhitl«  to 
one  of  the^  superstitions f  though  he  calls  the  plant 
baa)*as.  In  a  Vienna  MS.  of  EHoeoorides  is  a  curious 
drawing  which  represents  Earesiis,  the  godd»9  of 
discovery t  hntiding  to  DiottooHdes  a  root  of  the 
mandrake;  the  dog  employed  for  the  purpose  is 
depid^  iti  the  agonies  of  death  (Daubeny'is  Roman 
ifusbandrfj,  p.  27.">).t 

The  maurljtike  ts  found  abundantly  in  tlie  Grecian 
islanils,  and  in  »ome  parts  of  the  south  of  (^uro[K>. 
The  root  is  apindle-shnped  and  otVn  tlivideii  into 
two  or  throe  forks.  The  lenves,  which  arc  long, 
sharp- p<jinteJt  and  haiiy,  rise  immMintely  from 
the  giound  ;  they  are  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The 
Aowei^  are  dingy  white^  staiijwJ  with  veins  of 
purple.  The  frutt  h  of  a  pale  omnge  colour,  and 
about  the  aixe  of  a  nutm^;  hut  it  would  appear 
that  the  pbnt  varies  consirkrably  in  appeainnoe 
•Gciording  to  the  localities  where  it  gitiws,  Thf 
mandmke  {Atropn  mmdnufora)  iii  closely  allied  to 
the  welKknown  difudly  nightshade  {A,  bdtadonfxa\ 
■nd  belongs  to  the  ojijer  Soiamictae.        [W.  H.] 

MANEH.    [Wkiohtb  and  Measures.] 

MANGER,  This  word  occurs  only  in  con 
nexioti  with  the  birth  of  Chnst,  in  Luke  ii.  7*  12 
10.  Thi'  oiigiiial  term  is  fdrrn^  which  is  fotind 
but  once  besides  in  tlie  N.  T,,  viz.  Luke  xiii.  15, 
where  it  is  reiniered  by  **  stall,"  The  word  in 
dasaicfil  Grei^k  uudoubtMlly  means  a  manger,  crib, 
or  feeding  troujjh  (see  LidJeU  and  Scott,  Ler. 
s,  V,);  bnt  according  to  Sdileiistpr  its  real 
iipijfication  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  comir 
yjird,  ntlnched  to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  by 
a  rough  fence  of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight 
Bifliterlal,   into   wliich    the    cattle  would    be  shut 


MANUim,  T, 

at  night,  and  where  the  poorer  tr*""^ 
unpack  their  animals  mid  take  up 
when  they  were  either  by  want  of  ri^^ 
meane  excluded  from  the  house.    Tht^ 
fiupjMjrted  by  th«  roiderti^  of  the  Viii*-^ 

—and  of  the  Pwhito^ymc,  M*^^ 

terms  mean  "  aat^omsmt*' — end  also  Iji^^J 
of  Palestine.*  Stables  and  mangen  in 
which  we  understand  them,  are  ofo 
late  introduction  into  the  East  (ret  tbc=^^ 
from  Chardiu  and  others  in  Harintr's  0»^^ 
il.  205, 6),  and  although  they  have  faraisJ*^* 
to  painters  and  poets,  did  not  enter  ip'*"*^ — ! 
staofses  attending  the  birth  of  Cbnst- 

lesa  inaccurate  tkm  the  **  cradle"  and     

which  are  named  in  some  descriptioissof  i^ 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  the 
later  schools.     The  early  Christian 
almost  invariably  to  represent  the  Kal 
an  open  and  detached  court^jnrd.     A 

occasionally  shown,  but  not 
moie'  as  if  symboUc  of  the  locality 
exittiog. 

The  above  interpretation  of  4^^ 
at  varionoe  with  the  trnditioiial  beUef 
ti%nty  took  place  in  a  csave. 
however  slmwn  (S.  4r  P.  440,  441 
how  destitute  of  foundatioTi  this  tnbdition 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  thet 
frhal  Go^>els  which  appear  to  be  its 
tion,  the  Protevangi'liou  aitd  the  QmfA 
fancy,  do  not  represent  the  care  as  ' 
inn — in  fiwrt,  do  not  mention  the 
with  tiie   Nativity  at  all,  while 
not  introdune  the  manger  and  the  ioii 
penod,  that  of  the  mofiwicre  of  the  maoceuia* 
diiip.  ivi.L 

MA 'NX  I  mavi :  Banrn).    The  same  aa 
( 1  Ksd.  ix.  3U  ;  cump.  Ext,  i,  29). 

MAN'LIUS.  T.     In  the  »<»oai»t  oTi 

dmiou  of  the  cnmpaign  of  Ly^iias  (KC.  '^J^ 
the  Jews  given  ui  2  Maoc.  xi.»  four  !•**«»  fW 
duced,  of  which  the  lxi5t  purports  to  h  N 
Memmius  and  Q.  Mauliu5,  amhtmdHi  (p 
rai)  of  the  Romans"  (ver.  34-'*8)  P*H 
the  conccsAtonK  matte  by  Lyssias.  Tbcr*  oft  1 
little  doubt  that  tlie  letter  is  a  libnraU** 
such  names  occur  among  the  many  Upl**^ 
Dotioed  by  Polybius;  and  ther«  i»  bs 
the  mission  of  another  embasb?  ' 
oorded  shortly  before  tod  aftfi 
ochui  Epiphaftf*  (Polyb.  ixii,  iK  ^  - 
ad  toe X  If,  as  seem*  likely,  the  tnif 
T..  Manilla  (not  ManliuaV  the  writer  was 
thinking  of  the  former  embnasy  when  C 
and  Maniua  Sergius  were  sent  to  Syria.  Tw 
of  tlie  Mt4?r  is  no  Itaa  fatal  to  th*  id»*^ 
thentacity  Hum  the  names  in  whicti  ttii 
The  use  of  the  aeraof  the  9d«uddM  ta  W 
the  omission  of  the  tumie  of  the  place  it  *1 
dated,  and  the  exact  ooiticidmn  of  tlit  ^J 
letter  with  that  of  the  youDf  Aaticchw,  ■»  ^ 
dous  drcumstaooaa.     MoreoTcrt  ihte  foA^ 


r  Tb*'  AratM  call  the  IVntt  tvphoA  «i  iheiuAi,  **  ik 
^vir&  spple,"  fhiin  Its  ptiwer  to  excite  volnptuonsnesa. 

«  Ckrap.  also  Slukip  Ifcnry  in,  J't.  It  Act  i.  St^  2; 
Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  Iv.  5c.  3;  ri'HerLcJut,  BiHtoVi, 
Gnmt.  A  V.  ^  Abrntuanam.*' 

*  n»cM  «bo  deitft  lu  ace  aU  Lbat  ^mr^  be  aald  on  1^ 


meanlofr  or  <^n^  tn  tbe  2?,  T.  aod  to  ifae  LX3Ui 
Ing  on  the  N.  T,.  wlU  Hal  it  In  ibe  IVkt 
arul  book  of  P.  HoT^t.  JfiSAstt.  i 

^  &••  for  •.k«iD|V  MJQtcn'a 
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»re  oi   tiQ   in«jn*   worthy 
i  ihtH  *tnmf  ikcU  umj  h«v«  Bug* 

§  66  ;  Gnmin,  ad 
r  --^  ;  ..^iuiUA,  jDf  Cons,  Mace. 
[B.  K.  W.] 


\  ImportAiit  pMMgcs  of  tile  O.  T. 
ruliowing:— Hi.  ivi.  14-36; 
.▼ill.  3»  16;  J«h.  r.  12;  Pa. 
d-  XAi.  20,  21,  From  these 
I  Uwl  the  nrnaiui  came  erery  inoni- 
gftJbfcstiiT  to  the  form  of  a  sinjtll 
4j«^  tiie  kosr  frast ;  that  il  inuft 
,  bdbre  the  fub  becnine  m  hot  «* 
il  tDOft  be  gathered  eveiy  day 
|S  that  lh«  Attempt  U>  Iny  aside 
I  <strpt  OQ  the  day  immelintely 
,  ftil«i  by  the  stibstiiiKJe  b«^- 
lire ;  tW  it  was  prepared 
t«od  faulting;  thAt  \U  uste  was 
ptike  wvfera  nude  with  honoy, 
all  ptUtct;  that  the  whole 
tt  U\T  Ibrty  r«*n ;  that  it 
they  lirtit  ^ul'  the  new  com 
•Ai  UiAt  it  was  mlw»TB 
v&anM  gift  directly  frma  God, 
lofnatureu 

I  of  the  Amhran  deserts  nod 
whkh  btftr   the   ti&me  of 
the^^oftlltja  or  u»es  adatl'ed  to 
'  jitTtiptiirw     1'h^  are  dl  coiidiin^DU 
I.  stiniidatiiig  or  pur 
lii.  .  th«5j  «jre  prflduced 

v...,,  fiDTO  *Uy  to 
f  he?  csime  only 
ajiytliing  like 
*  »-wtek,  wiudi  must  have 
th«  fttibbisletice  of  the  whole 
Mth  mftD  hftd  AQ  omer  (or 
()»4y,inil  that  for  forty  yeaiTfi ; 
^  ^Jfcrthng  lime,  itid  do  not  bfcome 
f^^fwtwj;  they  are  just  a«  liable  to 
^^  Sitihilh  ■»  00  any  other  day; 
^~^  <liirtjty  ^  oo  the  day  |irecediug 
1^  ^  *«iid  Biior*]  producta  ceiwe  at 
! "TJIi •*  ***  manna  it  reprewnted  ju 
^"*  •**  ofioihna.  The  inatma  of  Sen  p- 
^J^^ai  m  wholly  miraiculotts,  and 
^tnditet  of  i]4tiiJ«. 
i  Ufimlrff  M  the  woi^  fnoima 
the  Septua^Qt, 
I'tiu4;iut  tnuM- 
rts  si  a^&  fit 
^ --  I. ,  ri  ^tfTi  ToiDro' 

I*  •«  rv  fj  j^^;^^   vi"A/tl  is  ikia  f  for 
\T^^  9&:*    The  Vulgate,  with  a 
>  ta  the  Hebrew,  lhii«:  **  Quod 
*  «6  Wiil,  d)i0tinl  Ad  UiTlotm  manhn^ 
^^'^  ett  hocf   ig^notabant  euim 
'VKk^   tfJuji    th<  chitdrm  of 
1   rrnf  (^  finnthtr,   MAJ?   ilU, 
iAet/  ktuftp  nU 
1.  '^d)  wehaTe 


**  yotr  tht  H€hf'€\rs  cati  this  fdod  XI  ANN  A,  /or  Mi 
jmrtir.le  MAN,  m  our  lan^tKkfe,  u  U^  as/^ing  of  i 
ijw^tion^  What  ta  Tine?" 

According  to  all  theftc  mithoritiea,  with  which  the 
Syriac  alao  ngrett,  the  Hebi^ew  wonl  wton,  hy  which 
this  fubstait^e  is  always  deagnnted  in  thp  llebi'ew 
Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  mterrogntive  pitmouq 
(what?) ;  and  the  name  Is  derived  from  the  inqtiirr 

Wn  JD  (>wn  A«.  what  ih  thi»?),  which  the  H«^ 
bivwii  made  when  they  firat  snw  it  ujwn  the  grjuiuK 
The  otiier  etymologies,  which  would  derive  the  woiu 
from  cither  of  the  Hebrew  verU    HJD  or  Jl)^,  art 

more  recent  and  Icsi  woithy  of  couHili^nre,  and  do 
not  agi'ee  with  the  sncrod  tt'it ;  a  iit«nil  tiaa4at[on 
of  which  ( Kx.  xv*i,  Ih)  i*  Uit&:  **  Amt  tJte  chiUirrn 
nf  htaet  saw  nnd  #aiV/,  a  vxan  to  his  Hcighbour^  what 
it  ihv  (roim  hii) ;  for  ihe*j  kneic  not  tchtt  it  tpox." 
The  Aj-nhtan  physidau  Avicejiim  ^ive*  Hie  ioU 
lowing  descnption  of  the  mnnun  which  in  his  time 
waa  used  a&  a  m^Hlicine: — **  Mannn  is  n  dew  wliich 
iBithi  oti  stonak  or  biiAhes,  becomcK  thick  tike  Honey, 
audcan  be  baidened  m)  «»  to  W  like  grains  of  com.** 


T^mtmnM  G^Mkm. 


The  Bubstanwr  now  called  mmna  hi  the  Arab*ii. 

de*eit  t»u-nugh  which  the  i^raelitei  paawd,  i»  col* 

lecled  lU  the  month  of  June   from  the  tarfii  or 

,.  w„,  ^.  .«...    tamariftk  thrah  {  Tumarix  gaUica).     According  to 

.    .._ ^fif^loi  rh  a/»wM«    Buii:khaiyli  it  drops  from  th(?  thorns  on  the  ftk^ 

••^  n^  t^  intfxi^trn  uark  r^p  land  leaw  with  whit:h   the  gi^und  i*  aovered    and 
^  Ulir-ir,  Ti  T^W  Utiw,  h^Mpivwea.  Imiul  bt  gatbaod  eaily  in  the  day.  o*  it  will  tw 
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■telted  by  the  inn.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it» 
jli-ftki  it  through  a  doth,  wid  put  it  in  leathcrti 
bottles;  stid  in  this  wny  it  can  be  kr'pt  uuinjui^ 
for  severai  ye&i^.  They  use  it  like  honey  or  butter 
with  tlieir  unlcarened  bread,  but  never  make  it  into 
cak«B  or  eat  it  by  Itself.  It  abounds  ody  in  very 
wet  T**rt,  and  in  dry  seasons  it  £iometini«  dlsappeAi-h 
entirely.  Vanous  shrubs,  all  through  the  orientjil 
wnrld,  fi-om  IndiA  to  Syria,  yield  a  iiubstatice  of  thii 
kind.  Tlie  tomari&k  gum  is  by  come  auppo««d  to 
b^  pittduoaJ  by  tlie  puncture  of  a  smaii  insect, 
which  Ehi'esiberg  hna  examined  and  described  under 
the  uarae  of  Chocm  manniparus.  ^ee  S^jmhoiae 
Phifaicae,  p.  i. ;  IVwnsact^  of  Literary  Society  of 
B(mb<rt/t  i.  251,  Tliia  surely  could  not  have  been 
the  food  of  the  Israelitet  dujing^  their  forty  yeart' 
•ojoum  in  thu  wildemi^s,  though  the  name  might 
have  been  deiivcd  from  mme  i^  or  iancied  resem- 
blacice  to  it, 

liiiuwolf  f  Trap,  h  94)  and  some  more  recent  tr»- 
velkrs  have  obser^'ed  that  tlie  dried  grains  of  the 
<;iHentd  m^uiiia  were  like  the  coiiander'^eeil.  GraeLin 
(IVat.  tJ^nmik  Rrt&sia  to  Persia^  pt.  iii.  p,  2iA)  r^ 
marks  this  of  the  mmiDA  of  Persin,  which  he  oayi  if- 
white  aa  anow.  The  pmnantj  of  Ifipluiu  gather  the 
leavcfi  of  a  ceiiain  thoniy  jshruL  (the  svrcti  thoi-u) 
and  strike  them  with  a  stick,  and  the  gmm  of 
manna  are  received  in  a  sieve.  Niebuhr  observed 
that  At  Miirdin  in  Me<topntamiat  the  miuina  lies  lik^ 
meal  on  tiie  leaves  of  a  tree  i;;illpil  in  the  East  baitSt 
and  iif/f  or  oSf  which  he  n^gtiixis  as  a  species  of  oak,*^ 
*rhe  haiTcst  is  in  July  aud  August,  aiid  much  more 
plentiful  in  wet  than  dry  sen?ions*  It  i*  sometimes 
oollfcM  before  &unris4.»  by  shaking  it  fjxim  the  leaves 
on  to  a  doth„  and  thus  coUectaJ  it  remains  very 
white  and  pure.  That  which  is  not  shaken  off  in 
the  morning  melta  upon  the  leaver,  mni  accikniTn- 
liit«  till  it  becomes  vei-y  thick.  The  leatcs  are 
tlipu  gathet"^  and  put  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
matina  tiutxU  like  oil  upon  the  smface.  This  the 
natives  call  ntanna  «&.<h?wm«jt,  i.  e.  heamnJy  manntt. 
In  the  valley  of  tl*  Jordan  Burekhaixit  found  maaim 
like  glim  on  the  tearei  oiid  branches  of  the  tree 
ffharrvtt,^  whuii  is  as  large  as  the  olive-tree,  having 
a  leaf  lihe  the  poplar,  though  somewhat  broader. 
It  appeals  like  dew  upon  the  leixve«»  is  of  a  brown 
or  grey  colour,  and  drops  on  the  ground.  When 
tint  giithei«d  it  is  sweet,  but  in  a  day  or  two  be^ 
oomea  acid.  The  An\»  usse  it  like  honey  or  bnttvr, 
and  eat  it  in  their  oaitnefU  giuel.  They  also  uwj  it 
tn  cleaning  th*ir  leather  bottles  juid  making  them 
air-tight.  Th(?  *e&son  for  gathering  tliia  \*  May  or 
June,  Two  otlier  shrub«  which  have  been  supposed 
to  yield  the  maniiA  of  Scripture,  are  the  AlAagi 
maurontm^  or  Persian  manna,  and  the  Alhagi  (h- 
tcftoruni, — thorny  plants  common  in  Syria. 

Th«  manna  of  Kurop«aD  commerce  comes  moetly 
fr<Hll  Calabria  and  .Sicily*  It  is  gathered  during 
ih«  months  of  June  and  July  from  some  specie*  of 
ash  (Omtu  Europaea  and  Onms  rotumiifoiia)^ 
from  which  it  drops  in  coasequence  of  a  puncture 
by  an  insect  resembling  the  loouKt,  but  di^tin- 
grnished  from  it  by  having  a  ating  under  its  body. 
The  fubstjuoce  is  fluid  at  night,  and  reaemblas  the 
dew*  but  In  th«  morning  it  begins  *^  bardcoi. 
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*  ^JL^V  which  FhTtac.  luwevw,  Idecdllea  wiift 
tunw  »p»dkt%  of  Capparii, 

*  1?pnittse\  (IfitL  Bm  Kerb,  u  STfl)  rrjtnUflcs  ti»  fknrh  i 


MANO'AH  (maO:    Mo^ :    J-<|i.  J 
•'fi^X^t :  M'mutf)^  the  fat^i«r  of  Sa 
native  of  the  town  of  Zonih  (Judg.  m.  3). 
niirmtive  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-25),  t'  ' 
vtancEs  which  prtxaeded  tKe  birth  of  S 
us  with  very  lew  and  fiunl  traits  of  J 
meter  or  habits.     He  amms  to  hai  e  had  I 
patioQ  which  separated  Hitn  during  part  i 
from  his  wif^^  thoug-h  that  wi»  not  fiebl  I 
cause  it  was  in  the  field  that  hn  wift  i 
the  angel  during  his  abaeooe.     De  visl 
as  his  tbretather  A  brum  had  bets  haftif  | 
was  a  worshipper  of  JeboTah,  and  i 
great  degree  of  Ibar.     These  6iiDt  111 
brought  into  somewhat  greatir  di«ti«*«**l 
eephus  (Ant.  t.  8,  §2*  3 ).  on  what  MihM^  •" 
no  tneuos  of  judging,  though  his  iccoiznl  ii  ^ 
foundnl  on  aome  ancient  Jewish  tmditioA  I' 
"  There  was  a  certain  Manocbes  whol 
of>ntrovei-*y   the  best  and   chidcit 
crmntry.    This  man  bad  a  wife  of  e 
5ui-ps»ing  the  other  wom«!a  of  tha  ], 
when  th^  had  no  childreo,  and  ven  1 
treased  thmat,  he  besought  O^  tiiat  Ht  I 
unto  them  a  lawful  beir,  and  for  that  i 
aort^  ofticn  with  his  wile  to  the  suJjv, 
fffctoy)  of  the  dty.     Aad  in  thai  pl«r*  w«^ 

*  ^''•siiblj  to  eoimlt  tHe  LeritM.  vtIkm  ^i 
ptjtT  ibe  Mibnrba  of  tbe  cl^  wer».    hnt  &nl  I 
wtw^re  stated  to  have  tieeii  a  Uvfli^  cllf. 


^LAY£B 

Kow  tilt  Buui  lcrr«d  his  wUfc  to  di«- 
t  WOMUiC  «M  excflodingly  jedoi» 
[lift  «HBi  to  fjuK  that,  his  wili}  bcmg 
1  ta  lier  .  .  .  Jind  wbeo  ti« 
^  i  he  dqnHAl,  Tor  h«  hid  cotn^ 
rCTed.  WWd  hts-  huihtud  came 
k  «f  «I1  Ihmgi  oiuusmiiig  th<>  ungAl, 
aft  tin  U*uty  aod  *t»  of  the 
ml  he  WW  l«UoJ  with  JGaiausj 
Then  the  wnman  d«- 
i  of  hi*  ooaaiive  gi'i«f. 
Hi  vonld  Hod  i^ub  the  aogel, 
I  bi^d  hifii  «B  well  u  «h«. 
1  thai  when  they  were  in  the 
^Hit  fiiTour  of  God  the  asgel  ap- 
Ime  to  the  wonum,  whik  her 
nt.  And  the  faftviog  |iri7ed  him 
t  tiU  4ke  •hoitM  fetch  her  husband, 
MiL**    The  naA  of  the  stoij 

ofr  mgaiQ  in  contiexiQa  with 
to  the  rhUistineofTim- 
I  hie  mother  remoaitmted  with 
e  {riy.  2,  3).     They 
I  to  Timnath,  both  ob  the  pre^ 
»  &»  6)»  md  to  the  tnorriage  itself 
9ppflft(»  not  t«>  have  nuTiTed  his 
■sixoo's  brTOtliers  went  down  to 
khaftf  «i^  t>i«  hexitt  uul  Wlitgiug  it  up 
'I  bKt««ea  Zonh  and  K«htiu)l,  rc^ 
I  the  mk  (xvi.  31 ),  wbeee  birth 
i  of  «>  Dwoy  pmyers  and  so  much 
,  dioa  not  take  thiji  virw, 
Meacfth  Wn  a  prcHnincnt 
,  and  llns  to  turf  h»  vm.     [n.] 

I.YEB-*    The  pfindple  on  which  the 
wia  to  be  allowed  to  eacape,  rix. 
ilatn  wt»  n>«fAH«i)  ns  "  delivered 
h?  tiv  v.  was  obvioudj 

bwilfitlfer  un.izJT.  4,  18'; 

'^     ^9Spc^^  ^j.  ....  -I,  ToL  ii.  320), 
1  appear  to  be  a  fufticient 
I  C'f  the  kw^rcj*.     a,  Dmth 
viim,  ixfv.  22). 


tAyfU 
bf4iid 
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i«»iQtf  oi  mugfl.     [CiJfit*  OF 


•ii»tfc»ft.n     ■  -..las 

■ik   <L  nbe 

i^<^j-.. .....^,  .....  loW 

I'll  ^  nifiTdffi  as  undout.     Bui  it'  it 
*■  ^  fn^AH,  the  .  .wrj?r  ako  wa*  Knhlt 
U).    6,  A  thief 
.  •'^w  I  lawfuDy  be  put 

%«  rf  tk  Hill  iwj  m^-ii  uit  «ci  of  killing 


^  ^  ITV  •piwoi'*  **  '•ewrt^'*  Gen 
llrflnM  nji?^'  «U«w*w^  per  i#wi- 
■••IKI  lit  U«  4fe«  »'  pUitJlj  <« 
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bim  was  to  be  refortleij  as  rnimter  (Ex.  tsH,  3,  8) 
C»ther  uiMM  are  iklddd  by  tlie  Mishnu,  whith,  tcwem 
ai'e  ijteluded  in  the  df^iniUuiu  given  above.  (&tHA.  tx, 
1,2.  3;  Miscmth,  ii.  2 ;  Otho,  lex.  Babb.  ♦*  HomU 
ddft/'    [Mlrukh.]  [H.  W.K] 

MANTLE.  The  word  employed  iu  the  A.  V» 
to  tnui^late  no  k's*  ilmn  fuiir  Hvbiew  tvrms,  fuitiivljf 
distinct  aiid  itidvpeuJenL  both  in  diirivittion  aui 
meHkdiug, 

1 .  T\^^O^i  s^ndcah.  This  word  oocurn  hot  once, 
viz.  Jiidg.  iv.  18,  where  it  denote  the  thing  wftfc 
whifh  Jwl  covered  Statvn.  It  ha^  the  definite  articie 
pi'ciOijcedT  nud  it  nmy  th^i^ore  be  inferred  tliat  it 
was  some  purt  of  the  iiegular  furaiture  of  the  t^nt. 
The  clue  to  a  more  exact  signification  is  given  by 
the  Arabic  versimi  of  the  Polyglott,  which  i^endcm 

it  by  alcatifah^  EaaUlII^  ^  word  which  i&  ei 

plained  by  Lkjzy,*  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Butntft 
and  other  Oriented  nuthorsp  to  mean  certain  ariidei 
of  a  tliic'k  &bric,  in  fihnpe  like  n  plaid  or  shawl, 
which  are  commortly  used  for  beds  by  the  Amh9; 
"  When  they  ileep  ihey  i^prend  them  on  the  git>und." 
**  For  the  under  part  of  the  bed  they  are  doubled 
fevcml  times^  and  one  longer  than  the  rest  \%  u»ed 
for  a  cot-erlid.**  On  such  ji  bed  on  the  Hcxsr  oi 
HeWfi  tent  no  doubt  the  weajy  Sisein  tha^w  him* 
self*  and  fiuch  a  coverhd  must  the  semicati  have 
been  which  Jiiel  laid  over  him.  The  A.  \' ,  perhapa 
deiivwi  their  word  *•  mantle*"  hx^m  the  paUitmiQ( 
the  Vulgute,  and  the  mantel  of  Luther. 

2.  h^,  mdi  (Heudered  ''  mantle"  b  S  Sam. 
XV.  27,  «viii,  !4;  Exr,  li.  3,  h;  Job  i.  20,  II.  12  i 
and  Pb.  cix.  29.)  Thiis  woi-d  is  in  other  p«erige»  af 
the  A.  V.  rendered  **coat,"  **  diiak,"  and  "robe.' 
This  incoDsiAteiicy  is  uudeaimble;  but  in  one  case 
only^ — that  of  Samuel — is  It  of  imf»ortanct,  H 
L^  interesting  to  know  that  (Jie  gnitneut  which  hb 
mother  moAi  and  bioughl  to  the  infant  prophet  »t 
her  annutd  vint  to  tlie  Holy  Tent  at  Shibh  woa 
a  miniuture  of  the  odicisil  priestly  tunic  or  robe; 
the  name  thot  the  great  Prophet  wore  m  mature 
yoare  (1  Sam.  iv,  27),  ajif^  hy  wliich  he  wba  oc 
one  occasion  Actually  identttied.  When  the  witch 
of  Endor,  in  answer  lo  SanPs  inquiry,  told  him  th.it 
"an  old  man  was  como  up,  covered  with  a  «(**<//' 
Utib  of  il«elf  was  enough  to  inlbrm  the  king  in  whoKt 
preteuoe  he  stvod — *•  Seal  pei-ceived  that  it  was 
Samael "  (xrviii.  14). 

3  riBOjyO  mtiaiapfioA  (the  UthiTew  word  it 
found  in  Is.  iii.  22  only;,  Ap^iarently  aome  artictt 
of  a  ^ladyV  dress;  probably  wi  tarterior  tiifli<L 
longer  and  ampler  tlifln  the  internal  one,  aii<J  pn^ 
tided  with  fieeves.  Si«  (jcseniufi,  J^«iia,  i.  214; 
Sebroeder,  de  Ve*ittu  fJebraenmm^  ch.  iv.  §  1-5. 

But  the  most  remarkflble  of  the  fotir  is ; 

4.  nilfct,  addcrcth  (mKlered  "  mantle*'  in  I  K. 
m.  I.'V,  19  ;  2  K.  ii,  8,  13,  U ;  elsewhei-e  '*  gar- 
ment*' and  **  robe** I ;  since  by  it,  and  it  only,  ia 
denoted  the  rjipe  or  w nipper  which,  with  the  ex* 
ceptioii  of  •  strip  of  akin  or  leather  round  hie  loina, 

■atldons  and  tuvotimtarr  bomicldev  {t%.  xxt  13,  14} 
Lkv.  tv,  n  ;   NmiL  xxxr.  n,  23 ;  I>ut  xlx.  4.  6. 

*  DiaimnaiT*.  <U»  WHtmmU  Amba,  p.  332.  We  glaitlj 
•rise  llil»  o|»|iortuulty  to  opnM  our  obligtilloru.  lo  \h\$ 
aiiiak ruble  w^rk. 

i>  But  ^«f  thr'  cviHriw  EpeeutathmA  of  Dr,  Mattlaad 
ft4*%y  on  fdttt  Wc>ttki^  f.  t?b.  ftc. 
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fioitiHd,  u  v«i  Kttve  eveiy  maioa  to  behctc,  the  aole 
gprmcDt  of  the  prophet  Elijnh* 

SucJi  cklhingf  or  absence  of  clothing,  Is  oomnioiiljr 
Mtumed  by  those  who  ttsfjire  to  ejitnioiiiiiviij  ttuic- 
Uly  ill  tlie  litot  at  the  present  dny — **  Safige  tigurw, 
with  *  a  cloak  woven  of  cbrmeU'  hair  thrown  orer 
the  ■houlilerAf  and  tied  in  froDt  en  the  biva«t,  niiked 
esci'pt  At  the  wflj»t»  round  which  is  a  girdle  of  ^kia, 
tb««  hiiir  Jiowing  loose  about^  the  head/  "  But 
a  dmutpum  *till  more  eiactly  In  accordance  with 
tlie  habit  of  the  great  Israebie  *  dei'7i^h»  and  fiujf- 
porting;  in  a  n^tnaiitable  manner  ilie  view  of  the 
LXX.f  who  reti>ler  addereth  by  /ui]Xwt-^i,  i.  e. 
**  »i)ee|jHakiii/'  is  found  in  the  accomU  of  a  Fj^ench 
ti^wller*  iu  live  I6th  centurj: — **  L'enseigne  que 
Vea  di'rr jii  poitent  pour  montrerfiu'iU  sout  rdijpeux, 
c«l  UDO  pt^u  de  biebis  iur  leutu  cpauies:  et  ne  por- 
tait  auti  e  vdtctnent  «ur  eui  smon  une  leule  peau 
de  mouton  ou  de  breliis,  et  quehjue  chose  devaoi 
kur  parties  hcknteuMS,"* 

Iniocumtftly  as  the  word  "tnaatk"  representft 
aach  a  gaiiiient  n&  the  nbore,  it  has  jet  become  so 
id  en  ti  lied  with  Elijali  that  it  b  im|xia«ible  now  to 
alter  tL  It  it  d^irable  theiytore  to  sub«titute 
•*  mantle  '*  for  **  gaiment  '*  tn  Zech.  liii.  4 ;  a 
passage  from  which  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
time  of  Khjah  hi-s  garb  hail  become  the  reco^iifteii 
sign  of  a  prophet  of  Jdiomh.  [<^.] 

MA'OCH  (T)1];tD :  'A^ixi  Alex.  MWiS : 
Mawhu  the  fuller  of  Achyi,  klngefGath^  with 
whom  Djivid  Uhi]l  ief«ipe  (1  Sftm.  xxvii.  2)*  In  the 
SyiiH:  version  he  ia  callal  Majuhah;  and  m  I  K. 
ii.  39  we  tirid  MiAchak  described  as  the  father  of 
Achi»h,  who  w««  king  of  Gath  at  tlie  beginning  of 
Solomon'*  leign*  It  U  not  impocfisble  that  the  Nime 
AHUaIi  mnY  be  Intended  in  both  chms  f  Keil,  Cofnm. 
ou  1  K.  ii.  3@),  and  Maoch  and  Maachiui  would  then 
be  identical  j  or  Achiih  may  haro  been  a  title,  like 
Abimelech  and  Pharaoh*  which  would  &til]  lenre 
Iktaoch  and  Mucbah  the  mme ;  **  son  "  iu  either 
cue  tknoting  descendant. 

MA'ON  (f\V^:  Mtuip,  MaSi';  jVlex.  Ma«jr: 
Jf'ion),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah,  in 
tiie  district  of  the  mountaiJi*;  a  meinW  of  tljc 
mmn  group  which  cont^uiii  alao  the  names  of  Car^ 
Riel  tiid  Ziph  (Joah.  %v,  55),  Its  Interest  for  ua 
lias  in  iti  connexion  with  David,  It  was  m  the 
muibftr  or  WNSte  pusture-groiind  of  Mnon  (A.  V, 
♦•  svildemes*")  that  be  and  his  men  were  lurking 
when  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphites  brought  Saul 
upon  them,  and  they  hnd  the  narrow  6sc:ape  of  the 
dill  of  hmn-Machlekoth  ( 1  Sam.  iiiii.  24,  25).  It 
neemn  fiDin  these  pauages  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
krger  distiict  called  *•  th6  Anibah  '*  (A.  V.  ver.  24, 
"  plain  "  )f  w}ijrh  can  hnrdlf  have  been  the  depresral 
loJal^tj  round  the  Dead  Sea  usuallj  known  by  thnt 
name.  To  the  noilh  of  it  was  another  ttiict  or  spot 
OiUed  '*  the  Jcshfmou/'  possibly  the  dreaiy  burnt- 
a;p  bills  lying  on  the  immediate  west  of  the  i^eai 
Sea,  Close  by  whs  the  hill  or  the  cliff  of  Hacilah, 
■nd  the  midf-Ktr  itself  pixibably  eJitendeii  orer  and 
about  the  mountain  i  rer.  26  j,  round  which  Saul 
was  pursuing  his  fugitives  when  the  sudden  alfirm 
of  the  Philistine  incuraoo  drew  him  off.  Over  the 
paatura  of  Maon  and  Qmnd  rtmgBl  the  three  thou- 
mm\  «hmp  and  th«  thmuuid  goala  of  Nabol  (xxt. 


•  Ugbt,  fruvdt  im  Mnpt*  ^  quoted  hjr  Stiuilef, 

4  Sw  tlM  Initmctlve  snd  tufgctllve  maarks  of  iff. 
MTirilL  00  ttM  puiiiis   of  opmspoodmwv  bctweaci  tte 
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U-oe 


ivpotl 


etnlil 


2).      dom  iidjoimng 
which  the  LXX.  moke  identiaa!  wi&fa  j 
sephus^s  venkin  of  tlie  paeiage  it  ^ti 
taw  man  of  the  Ziphitts  £nMii  th^  \ 
{Ani.  vi.  13,  §6), 

The  name  of  Slaon  itiU  eiisti  all  I 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  hcrdsoMI 
in  the  south  of  l^e^tine,     jtfofts  k  »h 
hill,  south  off  and    about   7 
tiebrou.     To  the  north  thai;  is  An  i 
pect— on  the  one  Iwnd  orcr  the  ; 
Oie    Dead    Seu,    on   tlie    otiier  as  tu  i 
Clo.se  m   front  i*  the   low«;r  rtutimictn(i 
the  laicient  Caimel.   ua  Icaa  tutijuaul;  4 
with  l^add'*  fortuoef 
49o,  494). 

It  is  very  much  to  be  ie^red  thit  i 
would  tnke  the  trouble  to  »ee  how  tbtt 
Cfdity  of  ifatn  9^rte»  with  tlie  mitiglf  1 
of  the  nanutive  cited  above,    8#«  siMO  f 

In  the  genealogical  reoords  <if  the  t 
in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  f\tpcAn  as  a  i 
Hebron,  throutrh  Hekem  aJid  Shamimi,  I 
turn  the  "  fiither  ^  or  oobttixer  d*  E 
Hebron  b  of  course  the  wdi*knowB  I 
the  southern  country,  aiid  b^i'iia  faif  I 
titled  in  B^il-f^,  4  miks  uwlii  tit  W 
therefore  about  1 1  from  Ma/lH, 

It  should  not  however  be  overlu>kr4  1 
original  the  UAine  of  Maon  i-*  irl*ftti<sl « 
the  Mchuntmt  mid  it  is  qnf 
the  conquest  it  tnnjr  h^ve  [< 
jiwt  as  in  tlie  more  centf.k*    »  .,,.^;^  .^  1^^ 
thera  were   places  which  preBrrYel  Ihl  vm 
the  Avites,  the   Zt^moritt^    the  AadHVH 
other  tribes  who  uHginallj  Aiimdad  I^MBk 
JAMiNf  vol.  i.  ISHb,] 

MA'ONITES.  THE  (fim  »-  *-  H»* 
out  the  article :   MaSid^  in  both  MSS,t  I 
a  pet^ple  meutioued  in  one  of  the  i 
vah  to  the  re^^ntant  Isitielilea,  m  btrHf  itl 
former  time  molested  thein :  **  the  T '  ' 


and  Atitalek,  and  Maon  did  oppr^i  fM«  9 
cried  to  me,  und  I  delivered  foil  oat  of  tMrll 
(Judg.  z.  12).  The  nvnt  airnci  witkt^j 
people  residing  lo  the  deast  fiir  loidh  of  T  * 
elsewhere  :n  the  A,  V,  caUH  Moipyilli 
no  invasion  of  Israel  by  tliis  peopi*  is  itliMi 
the  date  of  the  fgiasagf  in  qofatsoo*  v^^, 
plmiatioiw  and  oonjectui«i  hat«  Imb  of^^ 
reading  of  the  LXX.-^*Mkli«n  "— tolBD«UI 
being  &mid  in  both  the  grmi  MSS^,  lod  h 
that  account  a  sttt»ng  daini  to  te  f^*> 
reading  of  the  ancient  Hebitur  tut 
L  S22  note)  appears  to  inrlint  tn 
also  in  its  favour,  that,  ■»  '*  f-  '  - 
— whose  ravages  were  1 
gotten — ix  omitted  a)  N 
Still  it  is  remarkable  tii^^l  uo  v.u  uliiiu  k. 
hocn  found  in  the  Hebjtjw  MSS.  at  i 
Jfichaeli*  ( ^»6tf//ir  tTfijarfrA 
14:17 ),  on  the  othtr  hmdiici^ 
and  explains  the  ^fficii]t|^  h\ 
included  among  the  Bene-r 
the  Erijst,*'  nnme«i  m  vi.  3 
eqnni  difHcuUy  of  the  omi" 
Midiiiu,  unnoticed.     The  i- 


tiicientFr 

*  Ikion,    ffhffTvat^mtl   (I"»rLS.  ih9i}\  q'M»^f4  tj  I 
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I  tiA  to  n-jtfct  ilMf  itaii'  I  to  suit  tha  disUace  of  ♦♦  thrte  dapi*  journey/*    Tbi 
•**  AniDinti," — Uie  Bene-    soil  o{  this  rvgion  10  d«crit*\l  a*  being  altfirnatelf 


j  bin  iliwdy  niim«d,     •*  C«n«an" 
Uj  t  oNyHUra  of  Jeiotne's.     [Mt:iiU- 

i«f  t&i  tiddsat*  of  the  Mftoixtttf  in  the 
kiCMttM^ptt^F  extant  ku  Maon,  iiijw 
I  thr  atr  tf  Ju^  so  widl  kauwn  in  coq- 
tOrnH  [G.] 

EA"BACinO;  «r,  ioaoitdii^  *«  **»•  oorrection 
LI V  which  Naoui  adopted 

mm  hej  by  the  recogni* 

tx.flf  >f  ^-uiw-tiliin^^  ai  Bflhkliero  (Ruth  i*  20), 

*Cdwa«3(ii»i(t4«KMiat),  but  oitl  me  Maj^ 

^-     ^  ShddaA  bth  detJt-very-bitUrly  (ha- 

•  w^"   Tilt  LXX*  have  presei-vKl  the 

tmfir,  ht  iwitt^Bit ,  <  .  .  A  iicajt6t ; 

b  iatfff  M vill  M  Jerome,  **  V<xaii  me  Marm 

Monii  11  oAen  jtsttm^  t4)  have 
i  «f  Utf  QBM  Mart,  hut  i&ACCurately, 
I  tk  S.  T.  M»riiitii — U  ocei^ly  a  cor- 
»  rf  )» r W  U  ; «  that  *rtaad',*  [G .] 

imIO:  Mt^^a,    Iliffpfa,    n^xpfai : 

B|i  •  |itt  vhidi  Uy  m  the  mldtmes*  of 

P«WiB,  n  «  i-v     u.nm«?y  disUnt  CEi. 

t  SM4,  Xcpi  the  (»lji«je  at  wlilch 

■•■tee'  ,,  niid  where  was  a 

[^Imti  ritly  by 

I  wed  " 

.  hardt, 

^4l4:Uiit«w>  liM  of 

^i,'  ,1   I  :.   ..-  .inplied 

KobiDionf 

;  u*".  or  any  tTTf* 

'  *-■  r.  •}  1,1  tlie  }^^^  ^,  ^nia^as  such  pro- 

^^-v^  iJiiae  btmc*,  he  wvys,  have  been 

""  mi}  i&  t^  laMM)  u  tiie  time  when  the 

"W  y*  i^QQ.    It   may  be  added 

mk  fnmuor  ever  emftal,  it*  eminent 

•*•  tt»  Mipftljr  «f  bumAci   wrsots  irould 

■J^  id  ti  ^ai^  y,^  yj^  tmditioiu  of  the 

l^apnvkMi  **  the  Lord  *hcwed" 

•*  w»pl|  lb«  nuTACulouA  character 

,\,  ,>.-,-,{ J  1^  identity  of 

<ii  traveller*  appear 

bitter  at  thj&  day, 

1  would  Borely  hate 

intetided  to  be  in 

M:.  ,.,,.  •Dj,!,^  ,t4n„_  however,  Hou>- 

m  bwin  iKflb.  B,  R^  i.  C7)  firom 

™  *^tj  i,r  fNiliifisoii,  «a  also  by 

hubert  I  274),  and 

jKirently  because  it 

"''    n  liu-  j,«4ghbfurhood,    Winer 

>;  ttat  i  itiU  i,t^^,^^  ^^u  li^  j^  of 

'  *■  'bkh  rucheodorf,  it  appears, 
.  ^'^m  ini&rv  H'orfy  QhHrandeL 
U^  Ik  tbf  ejaim  m-y  be  Jeft  b«^ 

•^th  M  /sfr^jTflA,  "  »  bitter  that 

Irtnk  it,'*  of  which 

lold."    The  ^«/f/»» 

'•*^  -K    local   tradition 

>  ►■  1  close  to  the 

1  i        ^     L   of  CT<1iaing  it, 


grBvelly^  ftony,  and  fiaiidy  ;  undei  the  mni^e  cf  thtf 
GfM  Wardnn  ctialk  and  Biuts  are  plentiful,  and 
on  the  dii'ect  line  of  route  between  Af^oim  Jfouta 
and  /fifKorah  no  vrater  is  found  (KipbiiuoD,  i.  67). 

MAE'ALAHcnjyiD:  MarrtKU;  Ale*.  Me 
oikdi  Maralti\  one  of  the  kndmarki  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluo  (Joed],  six.  H), 
whicbp  with  nidjit  of  the  pUccs  accompftnying  it,  it 
uufortuhiitely  httti«rto  uiikuown.  Keil  {Josu^^  aX 
loc.)  inlei^f  though  on  the  slightest  grouods,  that  it 
waa  somewhere  00  the  ridge  of  Caiiiie).  [U.j 

aiABAN'ATHA  (Wapayaed),  an  expresdon 
used  by  St.  Faul  at  the  conduaioa  of  his  tint  l!]ipi^itla 
to  the  CorlDthians  (xvi.  22).  it  la  a  Gi^iied 
form  of  the  Anunnic  woiils  HTMi  pD,  **  our  Loj-d 
coincth.'*  In  the  A.  V.  it  h  combined  with  ihe 
pi^ecedln^  "  anaUietna ; "  but  this  is  unueceysMuy  • 
at  all  events  it  eiu  only  be  reganied  as  adding 
emphaaifl  to  the  previous  ndjunition.  It  rath»T 
jtpjteurs  to  be  added  "  as  a  weighty  watchwotd  "  to 
impress  upnn  the  disciples  the  impoitaiit  truth  that 
the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  meet  Him  (Alford,  Or,  Test,  in  loc.).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken  to  mean^a^  it  mAVt 
**  Our  Loi'd  hiii  come,"  then  the  conueetion  u, 
**  the  curse  will  remain,  for  the  Lord  ha»  come 
who  will  take  vengeance  on  those  who  reject  Him*" 
Thus  the  name  "  Mamnite  '*  is  explained  by  a  tni' 
ditJon  that  the  Jews,  in  expectation  of  a  5Iessiah, 
were  constantly  saying  Maratit  i.e.  Lord ;  to  which 
the  ChnM.iaaa  answered  Maran  atha^  the  Lord  is 
come,  why  do  vou  still  expect  Him?  (Stanlev, 
CorinthiaAs,  ad  loc.).  [W.  L,  B.] 

MARBLE.'  Like  the  Greek  fidpfiopof.  No.  I 
fsee  foot-note),  the  generic  term  for  maihie  may  pny- 
bably  be  taken  to  mean  almost  any  ahintng  stone. 
The  so-csdied  marble  of  Solomon's  aichiteetund 
workSi  which  Joseph  us  calls  Ki9os  Ktvitds,  tnay 
thu4i  h&ve  been  lim6Rfc(nie>^(4i)  fiom  near  Jei  tsalem 
{b)  fixmi  Lebanon  (Jura  limestone),  identi<%1  with 
the  mat^al  of  the  JSun  Temple  at  Baal  bee ;  or  (*?) 
white  marble  fjtim  Ambia  or  elsewhere  (Joseph. 
AnL  viii.  3,  §2  ;  Dtod.  Sic.  ii.  52  i  Plin.  //.  K  ixxvi. 
12;  Jamieson,  3fintratogt/^4\ ;  lliumer,  PaL  28; 
Vohiey,  Tnw.  ii.  241  ;  Kitto,  /%s,  Oeogr.  of  Pal. 
73,  88 ;  Kobiusou,  ii.  493,  ili.  508 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P, 
307,  424  ;  Welkted,  Tra-o,  L  426,  ii.  143).  That 
thia  stone  was  not  maible  seems  probable  finn 
the  remark  of  Joa^hua,  that  whereas  Solomon  ctsn- 
structed  his  buildiugs  of  "  white  stone,"  he  vnxtmA 
\ht  roadd  which  led  to  Jerujuilem  to  be  m;.de  of 
**  black  stone,**  probably  the  black  basalt  ol 
the  Ifaurdn ;  an<l  hlui  from  his  account  of  tha 
porticoes  of  llfrwi's  temple,  which  he  sap  weie 
pMi^dkt^Qt  \€vitar^)Tijs  ^a^^iiipoi/ (Joseph.  Jrit./,c.« 
and  B.  /.   v.  5,   §1,   (i;   Kitto,  pp.  74,  75,80, 

Pariumi  from  g^^C'*  *«  ^l^i""  ("<*■  >S®*>    ^  ^f^P* 

^^^^^    *inD«    ^  travel  nrnnd,  titha-T  a  s»one  usid  Ift 

tessellated  t^vemenu,  or  one  with  rlmtlar  spots  (Ges. 
f4»),    a.    y?[i  irtt^Kirof  M^v^i  probably   a  itoi*©   witb 

peATly  appeatanoe,  Uke  aklNut^T  (Gck  3S6).    4.  0^2; 
Ukr««  lofet  wonts  asid  unly  i?  (uili,  i.  ft.    9.  t*^opti.m.^mi 
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6f).  But  whether  tlie  *^  costiy  ■t4HK«'*  employed 
hi  SftlamQD's  biiildii>g«  was  marble  or  nott  it  seemn 
dcAT  ijTom  the  e^resiiaoB  both  of  Sciipiure  Biid 
Josephus,  thut  fome  st  least  oi'  the  **  gment  sttmes,** 
VfUose  weight  can  »(ATtx\y  have  been  les*  thoii  40 
toRi,  tnitft  have  cxime  fixim  Lcbiuion  (1  K.  v.  14-18, 
Til.  10  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  '_*.  §9). 

Th<pi«  can  be  no  doubt  thut  Herod,  both  in  the 
Temple  and  elsewhere,  employcti  Pttiimi  or  other 
nvble,  KeniAiM&  uf  marbk  ajtutnns  »till  exi«t  in 
•hiindance  at  Jerusalem  i,Jo:ieph.  Ani,  xv,  $,  §4,  6* 
iMd  U,  §3.  5;  Williium.  Holy  CUif,  iu  3^0; 
Sandja,  190;  iCobiofiou,  i.  301,  305). 

The  Riarbie  pillars  and  teaserae  of  ranoilt  caloiti^ 
of  tlie  paloioe  at  8usa  came  doabtlesa  fiom  Persb 
it*elf,  where  niarble  of  vmrioua  colours  i*  Ibuud, 
vpecialk  ia  the  pru^Hnce  of  Haiuadiui,  Su«iaua. 
(Esth.  ii  6  J  Morto  Polo,  TramU,  78,  ed.  Bobn ; 
Chfljdin,  Voy.  iJi.  280.  308,  358,  and  viii.  253 ; 
P.  tiella  Valle,  Vkiggif  ii.  250;  Winer,  s.  v. 
"Marmor/')  [H.  W.  P.] 

MABCHESHVAN.    [Mowthj.] 

MAH'CUS^M<ip«(of:  Maraa).  The  Evangelist 
Miirk,  who  was  coiism  to  Bniimbaa  (CoL  Iv.  10), 
iU)d  the  compnioa  and  fellow-labourer  of  the 
apoatlea  Panl  (Fltiiem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
[Mark.] 

MARDOCHETTS  (Ma^5ax«noi  t  Mivrdo- 
chaetts),  1.  RlORDKCAl*  the  uude  of  Hlsther,  in 
tlie  ajKHJiyphnl  additions  (Esth-  x.  1,  li.  2,  1'2^  lii. 
1-6,  xvi.  l.i;  2  Marc.  xv.  m),  Th«  14th  of  the 
month  Ailar,  on  which  the  f«ist  of  Purim  was 
cekbrated,  ia  aillisl  in  the  lju«t  passage  **  Mar- 
dodieui*  day"  (^  Mo^ox'^^^  TVM^P'f  Mar- 
duchaei  diet). 

2.  (Mttndochefis)  =  MnRDECAi^  who  ret  timed 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jo&hua  ( 1  bladr.  v.  8 ;  eomp. 
Rzr,  ii.  'i). 

SIABE'SHAfl  (ne^KTD,  in  Josh,  only  ;  else- 
where in  the  shorter  form  of  HUHD :  Ba&ii<rdp, 

ri}v  MopcKTiip ;  Alex.  Mapijtrai  jlfanwa),  one  of 
tlje  citiea  of  Judah  m  the  dJ^tiict  of  the  Shefeloh 
or  low  country;  named  in  tlie  lame  group  with 
Keilah  and  Nezib  (Joeh.  xv.  44).  If  we  may 
ao  inteiiiret  the  notices  of  the  1  Chronidea  («ee 
below  ^,  Hebron  itaelf  was  €t)!omzed  from  BTare- 
ahah.  It  waM  one  of  the  cities  fortified  nncl  gar> 
risoned  by  Kehuboam  atVr  the  rupture  with  the 
northenj  Idngdom  (2  Chr.  li.  8).  The  natural 
inference  ia,  that  it  comnmnded  some  pass  or 
portion  of  approach,  an  inferenee  which  ia  snp- 
portt^i  by  tlie  iiict  that  it  is  uame<j  as  the  point 
to  which  the  enormous  horde  of  Zei-ah  the  Cu^hite 
reached  in  hi:f  invasion  of  Judaea,  beibre  he  wns 
tort  and  repuUcd  by  Asa  (2  Cnr.  xiv.  9',  A  ra- 
vine (V1.M-,  to;  (Sf:  A.  V.  *M*alley")  bearing  the 
name  of  Zephathah  wib  iienr.  In  the  rout  which 
folio  wi*ri  the  encouitter,  the  flytn?  Cushiteft  weie 
poincied  to  the  Bedouin  station  of  Qerar  {ra.  14^ 
to). 

Mareshdi  is  mentioned  onca  or  twice  in  I  he  his- 
tory of  the  Maccahaean  strugg  I  est.  Judas  probably 
pisierl  throae*"  it  on  his  way  fronii  Hebron  to  avenge 
Uw  deAsLt  of  Joseph  and  Azariua  (1  Maocx.  r.  66. 
The  reading  of  tlie  LXX.  and  A.  V.  ip  Samaria ; 


*  He^iunln  of  Tndela  (Asbcf .  1. 11)  OmtiRn  Man^hali 
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I  bu*  Josephua,  Ani,  xit.  8,  §6,  has  M<rlmmii 
(losition  iH  exactly  nuitahle,  which  tlitf  «f  i 
h  not.    The  laame  exchao^  Iml  imtadtf 
found  in  '2  Uaec.  lii.  35.) 

A  few  days  kter  it  afforded  a  rcfiigi  te  G 
when  severely  wounded   in  the  altek  di 
theus  (2  Mace,  xii,  35  ;    here,  n  jatH  t 
the  Syriac  version  would  suUitili^  f 
ihnnge  quite  unallowable).    Itsi 
were  oad  enough^  but  hardly  wo 
expected  i'oT  a  place  which  lay  a«  ft  tmi 
junction  of  two  crosa-roadSf  iiorihanfa  '^ 
and  west,  each  the  constant  thorougbiiiifi 
It  waa  burnt  by  Judas  in  bis  idumaaBi 
passing  from  Hebron  to  Atotoi  {Ani.  liLiJ 
About  the  year  110  n.C.  It  was  UIl«< 
Idnimeans  by  John  Hyrcanu&.    fkn 
after,  about  B.C.  63,  it«  restonilM»  i 
the  clement  Pompey  {Ar^.  xiv.  4,  fl),  I 
appears  not  to  liave  been  really  ituutSliJ  i 
[x'w,  5,  §3).     But  it  wns  r 
again  a  victim  (B.C.  39 1,  tJ r 
who  plundered  and  destroy- 
finding  in  Jerusalem  the  tnasBn  \h^  i 
(An*,  xiv.  13,  §9;  B.  J,  u  13,  J9l   ' 
ruins  in  the  4tli  century^  when  Eupbioil 
rutnc  describe  it  as  in  the  second  milefirMi 
ropolis.     S.S.W.  of  /^-.^- >..-— m  all  | 
El*-jtlieropoU6 — and  ral 

therefrom,  is  a  site  <u  .  i>i,  vbieb  ilj 

possibly  the   repri^tinUi4ve  of  the  I 
shnh.     It  is  described  by  the  iodeiiliplil*^ 
{iM't(€    Wand.  129,  142)  as   lyinf  «j  ^ 
swelling  hill  leailing  down  from  the  I 
the  great  western  plain,  from  whkl  illj 
an  hour  distnnt.     The  ruins  are  i 
Dr.  HobinsoD,  to  whom  tlieir  diic^rer?  id 
ingeniously  conjectured  (on  gmu&ds  Wj 
im-ter  is  referred  to  B.  iL  ti.  67«  e8)tr 
Uu'inla  were  employed  in  builduig  tbi  i 
Eleutheropolif, 

On  two  other  oocaiioiu  Moreihah  flol 
in  the  O.  T,     It  was  the  natite  pliff  «  ■ 
iien-I>od»vah,  a  prophet  who  nredtclodtbli' 
tioti  of  the  ships  which  king  Jehosli 
in  conjunction  with    Aluuiah   U 
XX.    37).      It  is  included  by  the  l 
amoiig  the  towns  tf  tlit  low  ooufit:f  *| 
attempts  to  rouse  to  a  aonse  of  tht  if 
misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them  l^'^  , 
Like  tlie  rest,  the  apostrophe   to  Mii"! 
play   on   the  name :    "  I    wil'   hriaj  J^J 
(yortjth)  to  yon,  oli  city  of  inherit«Kl»  J 
shah).     The  following  verse  (U)^bfftti 
inhabitants  had  adopted  the  hrathffl  ( 
custom  of  cutting  o([  the  back  hatr  «i< 
raouruinp. 

a.  iMopeiira)  Father  of  Hebwn,  «rf J 
rently  a  son  or  descendant  of  CbIA  tks  r 
of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  42  i.  who  dirif^  I 
sreut  from  Judah  through  Pharce.  ♦•Ttai 
Caleb  were  ,  »  ,  Mecha,  the  ^ther  of  Zipk|l 
Mmf<  of  Mare«ha  father  of  Molm»i.'*  K  it  | 
not  to  suppose  that  Mesh&  ntty 
transcriber's  variation  for  Mvwhft,  a 
text  of  the  LXX.— both  MSSw— aduiVfl 
Jt  is  however  only  a  protMl4« 
names  m  these  lista  are  many  of  1 
tho^e  not  of  perMtu;  but  of  toirsi»  i 
Mexna  and  Mareshah  be  ideolioal  or  Mi^'l 
iielationiihtp  r»  e<)ually  denoted  bctVW  tb  f 
[of  Ikbron  and  Harailiak.     Bat 
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Aio.  Mc^jfirciJ  in  1   Chr.  W,  31 
•fUD   DATOcil   »M  denying   iti 
tJw    third    vm   of  Judab, 
thii  Marwhah  be  ■  man 
witii  or  dt&tiQct  from  the  lust- 
iUe  to  det^rmuke.        [G.] 

{Marinaothy,  The  ntnc  M  Me- 

gov  nf  the  anaeston  of  Ezra 

Exr.  rii.  3).    He  U  aUo  called 

r.  Titu  2). 

rrf;  Jforcw),  the  Greek  itmn 

kK,  occurhnz  2  Mace*  xii.  35 

[GO 

««i:  Mc^tw).     Hark  tbe  E^'ao* 

^  HOW  aa  **  Joho  whoae  funume 

jui.  12, 25).  Grotlus  indeed  inaio- 

the  grottud  th*t  the  earliest 

rim*  mil  the  Evuigeliat  bj 

tad  tliat  thef  alwafs  describe 

of  PeUr  and  not  of  Paol. 

Jeviih  name^  and  Mark,  a  name 

wmoii^  the  BoBiaiciav  was  adopted 

gn^wHf  mpoieded   the  other. 

the  K.  T*  enable  lu  to  trace  the 

iaiM  Hark  of  Act«  xii.  12,  25.  and 

iSB.  0.  13^  beonmea  Mark  only  ia 

If.  iO»  2  Tim.  ir.  U,  Fhilem. 

Off  iohti  to  Mark  t»  aiiali^goDs 

n  Pud;    and  we  caiiiv)t  doubt 

thtJ«vijh  nAme  in    tATour  of 

...A    v^i;    ref^se&Ge   to 

■■if  of  f;  >\  ind  entrance 

9  mkxttfj.  i^iftetiicf  aniea 
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^h 


l)mi 


nxd,! 


«f  hM   uiifiinteritig   to   two 

Uon  of  Paul  (A%^  mi,  13) 

1k«  prDimp{ad  |nrtij  bj   a  wish   t« 

^•ilhi  ApoCtla  engacBtl  io  preachioj^ 

If  Bant;  ict  Kuiftael's  note),  though 

»  •  liJiisrllDatiaii   to  a   fieri  lou»  and 

9^^.    Th»rf  j;;  Tiorhing  ftrange  ia 

**  r*  youuig  man, 

^'  '*«   two    great 

■  t»«  ■*"•',  **m  an.i  i  t-ter,     lied  mere 

'  Ml  l&«  QuMe    of    hii    withdrawal, 

'•'■  le*  n  Mwci  alTter  have  choaen 

•J*''  )oaraej,  nor   would  he  hare 

y  ^»^  •«  of  a  oeHain  Manr,  who 
^«alwu  therefore  probably  bom 
n-  «  ..  tj,^  cousin  (Arf- 
wai  to  MaryV 
I  vtcr  came  after 
n-i^ap^uutt  (^^u  HI-  12),  and  there 
*y^^wrwi  locrvther   jrr^jriiig;*'   and 

•"*•"  ,   for  he  ipoda 

,    Thin  natural 

oatgei  M  broken 

►  "^  I  ^  hkh  u  on  all 

The  the*  1 1  y  that  he  was  one 

riM]dis  a  without  «)jr  warrant. 

^^  tfeal  m  eteat  of  the  night  of  our 

I  NftlM  by  Mark  alone,  ie  ooe  tiiat 

O^nifcwti*  I^iuirc'i.  miA»t  not  be  ao 

"■•   ''  ^  -tl  Him  a  ecr- 

Wf  MM  lot  ViMJiif  I  i 

kilt  nam- 
rtftiAlSt 


OTB  naine,  whilst  telling  a  st«ry  whjth  he  had  the 
best  meana  of  knowing.  AwnVcned  out  of  aieef% 
or  just  prcpariug  for  it.  Id  t:  me  house  in  ilie  ralley 
of  Kedron,  be  comea  out  to  see  the  leizure  of  the 
betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  m  Nrnie  de- 
gree beloved  alnady.  He  is  so  deeply  interof'.ed 
iu  UiA  fate  that  be  foLk>ws  Him  even  in  his  mIId 
linen  robe.  His  demeanour  is  such  that  sor^e  of 
the  crowd  are  about  to  arrest  him ;  then,  "  fear 
orerciiming  shame  "  (Bengel),  he  leaves  hiA  gKiiA^ent 
in  their  hands  and  flees.  We  rem  *m\j  saj  th^t  if 
the  name  of  Mark  is  iupfdied  the  narrative  recin^i;^ 
its  most  probable  exptanation.  John  li.  40,  six. 
26^<  introduces  hunielf  in  tnia  unomrustve  wnyj 
and  perhap  Luke  the  same  (xxir.  18).  Mary  the 
mother  ot  Hark  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  means  atid  iaflncoce,  and  her  house  a  rallying 
point  for  Christians  in  tiiose  dangerous  days.  Her 
son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon  become  more. 
Anxious  to  work  for  ChHst,  he  went  with  Paul  aixd 
Barnabas  ss  their  "  mini.<^ter"'  (^ngrprnrf)  on  tlietr 
first  journey ;  but  at  Perpi,  as  we  hnTe  :ieen  above, 
turned  back  (Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second 
journey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  com- 
panion, but  Bnmabns  his  kinsman  was  more  in- 
dulgent; and  thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the 
memorable  **  sharp  contention  *'  between  tliem  ( Act* 
xy.  36-40).  WhflteTer  was  the  cause  of  Mark's 
vncillatton,  it  did  not  scjiarate  him  for  ever  from 
Paul,  for  we  fiud  hitu  by  the  side  of  tJuit  Apostle 
in  his  hi^t  iB3pi'iM>ntneut  at  Home  (Col.  iv.  lO; 
Philem,  24).  lu  the  former  place  a  pmaible  joiuuej- 
of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  btiy  he 
is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  y.  13).  Some 
consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Rome 
in  a  mystical  sense;  surely  without  reason,  sinca 
the  date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a 
figure  of  speech.  Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to 
Babylon  there  is  no  evidence.  It  may  be  conjeo- 
tured  tliat  he  made  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor 
(Col.  iv.  10),  aud  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at 
Babjlon.  On  hiK  return  to  Asia  he  seems  to  have 
been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote 
to  him  during  his  second  imprisonmeut,  and  Paul 
was  ^LOJtious  tor  his  return  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv. 
U). 

When  we  divert  Scripture  we  find   the  fiicts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.    If  Paplaa  be  trusted 
(quoted  iu  Eusebiut,  JI.  E.  iii.  39),  Mark  never 
was  a  disciple  of  our    Lord  ;  which  he  probably 
infers  (rom  l  Pet.  r.  13.     Eptpb.tnius,  on  the  other 
h»ind,  willing  to  do  hoiiour  to  the  Ersingeli^t,  adopts 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  serenty-two 
disdples,  who  turned  bock  from  our  Lord  at  the 
hard  saying  in  John  vi.  {Ccmt.  H<ttr.  li.  6,  p.  45 7, 
Dindorrs  recent  edition).     The  same  had  beec  said 
a(  St.  Luke.    Kothiug  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  our  view  of  his  Gospel.     Ancient  writers 
with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  inter» 
preter  {k^^rtv9vr4\t)  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Papiaa 
in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39 ;   Irenaeus,  Baer.  iii.  1, 
iii.  10,  0  ;  TertullJon,  c.  Marc.  it.  5;  HieroDymiu, 
ad  ffedib.  ij.,  Ac.),      Some  erfdain  this  word  lo 
mean  that  the  oHlce  of  Mark  was  to  translate  into 
the  Greek  tongiie  the  Ammajc  discourses  of  th* 
r%9t  sbont  bis    Apostle  (Eichhorn,  Berthoidt,  &c.);  whilst  others 
on  him:    adopt  the  more  pr^ubable  view  that  Mark  wrc'te  a 
m  them    GoKpel    which   conformed    more  exactly   thun  the 
fact*  is    othen  to  Peter**  piencbing,  and  thus  *'  niterptete'l  " 
ne.   The    it  t*"  fhi»  church  at  Urge  (ValesiuA,  Alfoid,  bmg^, 
I  ]  ivMed  Lv  j  f  tiv.i:ik^«  Meyer,  Ace),    The  patciage  fiom  Eu^ebiiu 
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fitToun  the  latter  view;  it  ii  a  quatation  from 
Pa|3iiia.  •'  This  also  [John]  the  eJder  tioid : — Maik, 
bdiig  the  iotttpneter  of  Pot«r,  wrote  down  exactly 
whaterer  things  he  retnembered,  but  yet  not  m  ths 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them ; 
for  he  waa  neither  a  hearer  Dor  a  follower  of  the 
LordV^  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  [Papdas]  mid, 
Q  folhwcT  of  PeUr."  The  word*  in  italics  refer  to 
the  word  interpreicr  above,  aud  tlie  |iD«iage  de- 
Bcribes  a  diaciple  writing  down  what  his  maater 
DTttchedt  and  not  an  interpreter  omlly  transbting 
his  wonU.  This  tradition  will  be  further  examined 
bilow*  ptAEK,  Gospel  or.]  Tiie  report  that 
llarfc  wu  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Borne  hi  no 
doubt  af  great  antiquitr.  Clement  of  AleiaudriA 
is  qttoted  by  lilusebiu3  as  giviu^  it  for  "  a  tradition 
which  he  had  received  of  tl^ie  eldei-s  from  the  hrst  '* 
{^wapiHoffiv  T^v  ^iicaOiif  Trpta-fivrtf^^y,  lilusebiiu, 
//.  A\  vi.  U;  Clem.  Alex.  J/t/p.  6}»  But  the  fome 
of  this  is  inralidjit^d  by  the  suspidoo  that  it  rests 
oa  a  misanderstondiiig  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Babylon 
beiDg  wrongly  taken  fur  a  trpical  iittme  of  Home 
(Euaeb.  //.  £.  ii.  15 ;  HieionI  De  Vir,  iU,  8).  Sent 
on  a  misaioii  to  Kgypt  by  Peter  {Epiphanius,  ffucr. 
U.  6,  p,  4.S7,  Diiidorf;  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  ](i).  Mm^k 
there  founded  the  church  of  Alexandna  (Hj^rou. 
De  Vir,  ill,  8),  and  preached  iu  vaiiouL^  places 
(Miceph.  //.  E,  ii,  43),  then  netui-neiJ  to  A lejuiuidrio, 
of  which  chuixh  he  won  bl&hop,  aud  liutiered  a 
martyr's  death  (>iicepk,  ibtd.,  oud  Hieran,  Be  Vir, 
Hi.  8j.  But  none  of  these  l&ter  detaiht  nm^t  on 
sound  authohtv.  (SouncES : — The  works  on  the 
Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and  Gofil'eiA ;  aJao 
FntXfiche,  In  Marcmh  Leipzig^  1830  j  Lange,  BiM- 
werk,  part  ii..  &c)  [W.  T,] 

MARK.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  diaracteriatiai 
of  tills  Gos-pd,  tlic  «hoi1*st  of  tljo  four  mspired 
ncordjit,  will  apjiesir  fitim  the  discuisiou  of  the 
various  questions  that  have  beeu  tiU8«(^  about  it, 

1.  Sources  of  thit  G<apel. ~-The  tmditioa  that  it 
gives  the  teaching  of  Peter,  rather  than  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles,  has  beea  aljuded  U>  nbaire.  The 
witness  of  John  the  Presbyter,  quoted  bjr  Eui^bius 
{If.  EAW.  39  j  throi}i:h  Papias,  hos  been  cited.  [See 
p.  235,  fr»]  Irenfleua  calls  Mark  **  iut«rpres  et  *eo- 
tator  Petii,'*  mid  cites  tlie  opening  aud  the  coududing 
words  of  the  Go^pel  n&  we  now  possess  them  (iii. 
z.  6).  He  also  allude  to  a  sect  <the  Ceriothifuis?) 
who  hold  **  impassibilem  per8erei-n&>e  Christum, 
paj&um  vero  Jestan,''  md  who  prefei'  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mai'k  to  the  rest  (iii.  x],  7).  Kuitebius  cays,  on 
tht  authority  of  Clement  of  Alejrandna,  thnt  the 
hearers  of  Pet«r  at  home  desii^  Mark,  the  follower 
uf  Pol«r,  to  leave  with  them  a  iieooiil  of  his  tP-achiag ; 
upon  which  Uai'k  wrote  his  Gottpel,  which  the 
Apu«tle  aftei'wards  aanctioncd  with  his  authoritr, 
juid  directed  that  it  should  be  read  iu  the  Churcnes 
(Kus,  //.  E.  ii.  16).  El*ewhi're»  qUDtinj;r  Clein*'nt 
again,  we  have  the  same  ficcount,  uj(t>?pt  thut  Peter 
Is  there  described  as  **  neither  hiudeiiug  irnr  urging" 
the  un'iejliiking  (H,  E.  v'u  14K  The  mppareiit  con- 
tradiction hajs  bt»ii  conciliated  by  supposing  that 
Peter  neitlier  helper!  nor  hindered  Uie  work  before 
it  wa5  completeij,  hut  gave  his  approval  afterwards 
(*"  heel  fieri  ipt^um  immd  jusaerit,  tsfneo  fiictum  Don 
jHTohibait,"'  ItnfBnua :  Me  note  of  Vftlcsius  iVi  ioc. 
ktvi,),  Tei-tullian  {Cant,  Matctonem^  iv.  h)  speaks 
af  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  witli  Peter, 
*♦  cujiis  intei^rcs  Marcus,"  and  so  having  npostohc 
autnomy.  Epiphauitis  says  tluiL,  immedintelv  «illc<r 
^.  Matthew,  the  laak  wa»  kid  on  St.  Maik,'  •'  tjie 
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IbUower  of  St.  Peter  at  Kome/'  of  writii^tG 
{ffaet,  a.).    HicitMi)Tiiu»  (/^*  Vir.  iQ, «)  p 
story  of  Eus^iuB ;  and  agiuD  says  that  ^4 
was  wi-itten,   "  Petro  narmr* - 
(Ad  Hedih.  2).     If  tlje  e. 
connexicm  with  this  Gospel  i 
passages,  it  would  not  be  i^utbu«uC  *4iid  \ 
lussses,  though  many  in  number,  ait  Wi  dlj 
pendeat  of  each  other,  and  thcte  are  m 
ronzier  of  the  passages  from  Eusebtui,  i 
enhance  the  authority  of  th«  GosprI  br  I 
proval,  whilst  the  latter  paaaojre  (^ocs  not  i 
Mime  sanction.     But  there  are  pcxrtdKuntiM  ft  J 
Goipel  which  are  beat  eipUined  by  tli*« 
that  Peter  in  some  way  cupeflfilrDdttf  H»« 
fiitioQ.     Whilst  theii^  h  h.irdly  any  psit  of  l^l 
rative  Uiat  u  nut  common  to  it  aud  woii 
Gospel,   in   the  inanuer  of  tlie  nsn^LJit  1 
often  a  m:irked  character,  which  puts  laiJriCi 
the  ^tJpiio^ition  that  we  have  here  a  nwei 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.     The  pctui*  ef  III  I 
events  is  for  more  vivid  ;  touches  an  1 
such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  v^ltttl 
witness,  and  such  as  make  u*  almost  < 
of  tlie  Ifedeemer's  doinga.     The  most  i 
case  of  tilts  is  the  Account  of  the  deatofioc  itf 
ooimtiy  of  the  Gadarenw,  where  ihe  fpUowHi 
ore  peculiar  to  Murk :  '*  And  no  nun  opuU  lUil 
no  1144  with  chains :  because  that  be  hsd  « 
bound  with  fetters  and  duiins,  nxA  the  d 
been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fatte 
in  pieces  1  neither  could  xuy  man  tameU 
alwajs  night  and  day  he  'was  in  the  i 
crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stmok    fiioli 
he  saw  Jesus  aliu'  off,  he  rmo/*  Ibc.    B»ilj 
indebted  for  the  picture  of  the  fiem  ttl  1 
wandeitar   to   the  E%'Btigelist  whose  «A  ii 
biicfe>t,  aud  whose  style  ii  tht  lesjt  cecftflL  f 
fomctimes  adds  to  the  aocotitii  of  (iw  4llil 
notice  of  our  Lord's  look  (iii  ^M 

X.  23) ;  he  dwells  am  human 
of  them ;  on  our  Lord's  pity  *k,.  . 
strict  charge  not  to  publbh  the  miiacte  it.ll«4 
He  *'  loved "  the  rich  youag  man  for  hb  < 
(x.  21);  He  *' looked  round"  with  euv  \ 
anotlier  occasion  called  it  out  (iii.  3);  lw(P 
in  spirit  (vil.  34,  riii.  12).  All  theit  aitf 
to  Mark ;  and  they  would  be  e^yUined  iBOltll 
by  the  theory  that  one  of  the  diaciplei  oatfl  ■ 
J&jUi  hnd  supplied  them.  To  this  muit  tti 
that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  jame  g;tTMU>4 1 
most  pnrt  as  the  other  Evnn 
Matthew,  there  ai-e  mauy  i  a% 

prove  that  we  are  listening  to  »»  uiuvj-r  i,..ri*t  il 
Thus  tlie  humble  oHgin  of  Peter  is  mki 
through  him  (i.  16*20),  and  his  oon 
Capernaum  (i.  29) ;  he  tells  tts  that  Levi  nf  ^ 
.M>n  of  Alphaeus'  (ii.  14),  that  Peter  WMtkif 
given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  an^t 
il  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names  of  tee 4 
(iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existenoe  of  i 
of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii'  ^\ 
It),  36,  viii.  :H,  liT.  51.  52):   we  o«ft*f 
the  njime  of  Joirua  (r,  22),  the  wori  "  fl 
applied   to  our  Lord   (rl,   3),  the  f 
"  8yrophoenician  *'  woman  (vii.  Q<3); 
Dgdmanathm  for  the  **  MagdoU*'  cf  1 
10) ;  he  naibet  Borttmaeus  {%,  4tVi 
tions  that  our  Lord  would  not  f 
ciirry  any  vesi*!  through  tlie  Tenij 
tJwt  ^Simou  of  Cyrene  was  the  fohcr  of  * 
Aod  Kufus  ^xv,  21 ).     All  thev  are  I«Um  i^  { 
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Bt  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Luke, 
the  abMDce  of  other  traditions  it  ii  natund 
to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that  much  light 
w  thrown  on  this  question  fit>m  the  waj  in 
pMer  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the 
N  is  not  io  dear  as  might  have  heen  expected. 
k  often  mentioned  without  any  special  ooca- 
If  it  ti.  Hd.  T.  37,  xi.  20-26,  xiii.  3,  xri.  7) ; 
1  tb»  othvr  hand  there  are  passages  from  which 
bt  Mem  that  the  writer  knew  less  of  the  great 
k  Thus  in  Matt.  xv.  1 5  we  hare  "  Peter ;" 
puiilel  place  in  Mark  onlj  •*  the  disciples." 
kpoitle't  walking  on  the  sea  i*  omitted :  so  the 
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which  tliej  hare  in  common,  each  treats  the  evfott 
in  an  independent  waj,  and  not  as  a  copjist.  Still 
this  opinion  has  been  held  hj  Herder,  Storr,  Wilke, 
Weisse,  Reuss,  Ewald,  and  others.  (6^  The  theonr 
that  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  compilation  and  abridgment 
of  that  of  Matthew  is  maintained  br  Augustin, 
and  aAer  him  bj  Euthjmius  and  Michaelis.  The 
fncts  on  which  it  rents  are  clear  enough.  There 
are  in  St.  Mark  onlr  about  three  events  which 
St.  Matthew  does  notnanate  (Mark  i.  23,  Tiii.  22, 
xii.  41) ;  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  two  may  bt 
regarded  as  almost  the  same.  But  the  form  in 
St.  Mark  is,  as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer,  and 


igproDonnced  on  him  (Matt.  xri.  17-19),  and  |  the  omissions  are  many  and  important.     The  ex- 


made  to  all  the  Apostles  in  answer  to  |  planation  is  that  Mark  had  the  work  of  Matthew 

SUtt.  lix.  28).  Peter  was  one  of  those  who  l  before  him,  and  only  condensed  it.  But  many 
MBt  to  prepare  the  Passorer ;  yet  Mark  oniU  ;  would  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  both  the  others 
UM.  The  word  ''bitterly"  of  Matthew  and  \  (Griesbach,  De  WeUe,  &c.),  arguing  from  passages 
u  omitted  bv  Mark  from  the  reooid  of  Peter's  |  where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  both  (see 
;  whiU't  the  account  of  his  denials  is  full    l>e  Wette,   ffandbuch,  §9-ki).      (c)   Lastly,  the 


jcumrtantial.  It  has  been  sought  to  account 
«e  omivMont  on  the  ground  of  humility ;  but 
■wy  tliiuk  that  this  cannot  be  the  clue  to  all 


theory  that  the  Gospel  before  us  forms  a  sort  of 
transition-link  between   the  other  two,  standing 

midway  between  the  Judaic  tendcncr  of  Matthew 

Um.  but  what  we  generalize  from  these  j  and  the  Unirersalist  or  Gentile  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
pi  is  that  the  name  Peter  is  peculiarly  dealt  >  need  not  trouble  us  much  here  [see  above,  p.  155]. 
frilei  hvre,  and  there  withdrawn,  which  j  An  account  of  these  views  may  be  found  in  Hit- 
1  be  explained  if  the  writer  had  access  to  genfeld's  Eoangelien.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
J  iatoi-roatioii  about  Peter.  On  the  whole,  in  refute  one  another :  the  same  internal  evidence 
of  Uk  dnubtfulness  of  Eusebius'  sources,  and  sutRces  to  prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  th^ 
mutt  .<«lf<ontradiction  into  which  he  falls,  the  Uit,  and  the  intermediate.  Let  us  return  to  the 
«l  evidence  inclines  us  to  accept  the  account  fiicts,  and,  taught  by  these  contradictions  what  ii 
tht»  inspired  Gonpel  has  some  connexion  with  the  wort'i  of  **  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our 
cter,  and  rei-oni^i  more  exactly  the  prea<-iiiiig  speculations  no  furtlier  than  the  facte.  The  Gospel 
s  he.  glided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  uttered  for  '  of  Mark  conteins  scarcely  any  evente  that  are  not 
iitructjou  of  the  workl.  recited  by  the  others.   There  are  verbal  coincidences 

Rii-ttijii  (if  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke, —  |  with  each  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar 
n».ulti  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the    words  from  both  meet  together  in  the  parallel  place 
CiAkpi^U  are  somewhat  humiliating.     Up  to    in  Mark.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistake- 
lisy  three  viewn  are  maintained  with  equal    alile  marks  of  independence.     He  has  passages  pe- 


ir:  (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  original 
p1  out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been 
Jp«d ;  1 '/.  that  it  was  a  cumpilation  from  the 
two,  aiid  therefore  was  written  last;  and 
i.&t  it  wa»  aipied  fniro  that  of  Matthew,  and 
(  s  link  of  tranMtion  between  the  other  two. 
>■  the  ti[>t  vi»»w  Thier»ch  may  ser\-e  as  the 


culiar  to  himself  (as  iii.  20,  21,  iv.  26-29,  rii. 
31-37,  viii.  22-26.  xi.  11-14,  xiv.  51,  52,  xvi. 
9-11),  and  a  peculiar  fulness  of  detail  where  he 
gnes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  others.  Th) 
U'ginniDf;  of  his  Gospel  is  peculiar;  so  is  the  end. 
Remarkable  is  the  nWo'*^  of  passages  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  writer  himself,  who. 


itor.    •*  No  one,"  he  says,  "  will  now  venture    however,  recites  such  passages  when  uwd  by  our 


LI  Mark  a  mere  epitoinixer  of  Matthew  and 
.  Were  his  (inspel  an  epitome  of  theirs,  it 
1  \<nT  the  marks  of  the  attempt  to  c-<>mbine 
e  th»  ezclleni'^s  of  both ;  else  the  labour  of 
■m  whqM  1livi>  been  without  an  object.  But 
•TT  omiiwite  i*  the  case.  We  miss  the  pecu- 
icsT  ot  .Matthew  and  Luke.  We  fiud  that 
f»  ii  lommou  to  both.     And  therefoi-e,  were 


Loni.  There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this, 
namely,  the  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel,  where 
Mai.  iii.  1  and  Is.  xl.  3  are  cited ;  aud  a  verse  in 
tlie  account  of  the  cniciHxiou  (xv.  28),  wheii  he 
quotes  the  words,  "  and  He  was  numbcied  with  the 
ti-ansgressors"  (Is.  liii.  12;;  but  thin  is  rejected 
by  Alfnrd  and  Tii>chcndorf  as  spurious,  inserted 
here  from  Luke  xxii.  37.     After  deducting  these 


s  Oi<«[rl  a  mere  epitome  of  the  others,  we    exceptions,  23  quotations  from  or  reterem-es  to  the 


<d  hare  a  thiid  rrpetttiim  of  that  whirh  had 
«i.aKly  twne  related,  with  so  little  a>lditional 
Kkre  eriLt  matter,  th.Ht  the  intention  and  con- 
^'  the  writer  would  remain  a  riddle.  This 
ulty  iiiMip(4':(r:i,  and  a  gi-eat  step  is  made  in 
»dj:*jj  the  l.ibyrinth  of  the  Gospel  harmony, 
^  w«  «««•  ilut  Sliuk  foimetl  the  basis  of  M:it- 
'  Bfri   LtiKe.     Where   they   follow   him  they 


O.  T.  remain,  in  all  of  which  it  is  either  our  Lord 
Himself  who  is  speaking,  or  some  one  addressing 
Him. 

The  hypothesis  which  best  meets  these  facts  is, 
that  whiUt  the  matter  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
jjelists,  or  to  two  of  them,*  is  derived  from  the  ond 
teaching  of  the  Apa«(tles,  which  they  had  puqKwely 
rutluced  to  a  common  form,  our  Evangelist  writes 


^    Whe.e  they  do  not,  as  in  the  historv  of   ns  an  independent  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as 


Ura's  cniplhiiod,  in  His  discourses,  un>l  in 
^«knare»  atb*r  Hii  lesurrection.  thi>y  ditler 
Uf.  a!.d  eM-h  takes  his  own  way"  (Thiersch, 
*t*  ^i^'.T.v.  p.  9-^,  (.arlylc's  trnuidatiou).   But 

^suat  of  jndefiemient  narnitive  is  Uh>  great, . 

mk  td  the   others,  to  admit  of  *heir  havin;/       •  Murk  has  39  secUons  oommun  to  all  three ;  33  somMOC 
1^  'Imt  Gwpah  from  Mark  ;  and  in  the  pUce*    lo  oun  aoa  MaiUmw  ;  and  it  commoo  lu  him  and  Loka. 


a  compiler ;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gospet 
VTAs  written  under  tlie  sanction  of  Peter,  and  ite 
matter  in  some  degree  deiived  from  him,  is  made 
pix)hnble  by  the  evident  traces  of  an  eye-witoesa  ia 
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maek.  gospel  of 


BtADV  of  tht  nanTita¥e«.  Th«  omiuioD  and  abnd^ 
meet  of  our  Lonl'a  ducoun^e^,  nnd  the  iparlng  use 
of  0.  T.  quotation*,  might  be  Recounted  lor  h^  tJie 
fpocLd  destioatioD  of  the  Compel,  if  we  hnd  surer 
diita  for  asc«rt&mtQ^  it ,  but  it  was  for  GeDtilf!^^ 
wttj]  whom  illusti^tioQii  from  the  O.  T«  would 
have  less  weight,  and  the  purpoiie  of  ^e  writer 
Wiii  to  prej|«at  a  clear  und  vivid  picture  of  the  «cta 
of  our  Lord's  hummi  life,  rather  than  a  full  i-ecord 
of  Hit  di%'ine  doctrine.  We  maj  thankfully  own 
that,  with  little  that  is  in  substance  p«>culiar  to 
himMli,  the  Evougfellit  ioes  occupy  tor  u«  a  dUtltict 
pcdtioD,  and  supply  a  definite  wont,  in  virtue  of 
iHse  characteriflticft. 

lU,  Tha  Goiqiel  uritten  pntmirily  /or  Gen^ 
li/«8«— We  have  *een  that  the  ld\^iigeliat  scarcely 
refeni  to  the  O.  T.  in  hi*  own  peraon.  The  word 
Law  (r^44»f )  doea  not  onoe  oocur.  Tlw  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  U  llkewi^  omitted.  Other  matters 
inteiesting  chielly  to  the  Jews  are  like  wide  omitted ; 
sudi  an  the  i-efei-ences  to  the  0*  T.  and  Law  in 
M\tt.  adi.  6*7,  the  rejleiion*  on  the  request  of  the 
^Tibes  aJid  Pharisees  for  a  si^i,  Matt,  xii,  38-45 ; 
the  parable  of  the  kJug'^  son,  Matt,  xxii,  1  -14  ;  mul 
the  awful  denuuLuation  of  the  Sciibes  and  Pha^ 
riaeea,  id  Matt.  xxLii.  £xplaniition»  are  given  in 
HHne  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require:  thus, 
Joitinn  is  a  ** river'*  (Mark  i.  5  ;  Matt.  iiL  6);  the 
Phoiiitees,  kc.  **  u^  to  faat*'  (Mark  iL  18  ;  M.itt. 
ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vii.  1-4  ;  Matt.  it.  U  2) ;  "Iho  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet,**  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  Uie  Passover 
(Mfti-k  li.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  19) ;  tlie  Sadduce««*  worst 
leaet  b  mentioued  (Mark  xii.  18);  the  Mount  of 
divw  ia  ••  ovei*  aguinsL  the  tx^mpii*"  (Miu-k  xiii.  3 ; 
Mutt.  xiiv.  3) ;  at  the  Pasaover  men  mt  **  unlea- 
Timed  biiaair'  (Maik  liv.  I,  12  5  Matt,  txvu  2, 
17),  atul  exiilmuitions  ai-e  given  which  Jews  would 
not  need  {.Mark  xv.  6,  It^,  42;  Matt.  xxviL  15, 
27,  57).  Matter  that  might  oAend  is  omitted,  as 
Matt.  X.  5,  6,  vL  7,  8.  PasMg^  not  always 
p#^uliar  to  Mark,  aboujid  io  hi«  Go«pel,  in  which 
the  aotagonii^m  between  the  pharijdiic  legal  spirit 
and  the  Gospel  come  out  stiongly  (i.  22,  ti,  19t 
22,  X.  5|  viii.  15),  which  hold  out  hopes  to  the 
heathen  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even 
without  the  Jpws  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual 
forniH  below  the  woi-ship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18^  iii.  1  -5, 
vii,  5-23).  Mark  alone  prefierres  tboae  words  of 
Jmus,  *'  The  nbbnth  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  sabbath  "  (11.  27).  Whilst  he  omits  the 
inv«ctive  agnin&t  the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a 
tOQch  of  hi*  own  how  Jesus  condemned  them  **  with 
mn^et*'  {Hi,  5).  When  the  Lord  purgea  the  Temple 
of  thiQM  that  polluted  it.  He  quotes  a  possnge  of 
laaiah  (Ivi.  7);  but  Mark  aloae  reports  aa  pftj-t  of 
it  the  words  **  of  all  nations  **  ( xi.  17).  Mark  flJone 
makes  the  Scinbe  admit  that  lore  is  better  than 
•■criBcea  (xii.  33i.  From  the  genei-al  testimony 
ttf  thflSd  places*  whatever  may  be  objected  *o  on 
uiterwiee  from  one  or  other  amongift  them,  there 
^  tittle  doubt  but  ihat  the  Gospel  was  meant  for 
use  in  tlie  first  instance  amongst  Gentih<«.  But 
the  (kcts  give  no  warrant  for  the  dream  thnt  the 
first  Evangelist  represents  the  Judaic  type  of  Chris* 
tian'ty,  and  the  third  the  Pauline ;  and  tliat  Mark 
Occup.if  SI]  intermediate  position,  maikini?  the 
trauAition  from  on^  to  tht-  other  1  In  Sl  Aimk  we 
have  the  Gmpt'l  a»  it  wjis  prenthwl  to  all  tin*  ^¥0!ld, 
and  it  la  so  prest^nlel  \^s  to  suit  the  waiiUs  of  dw 
til* 4.  Itut  there  is  uot  a  tnu:e  of  the  wi&h,  toii»cioua 
•I  uuconscioua,  to  avaat  in  any  chaoge  of  ChnM*  an 


belief  or  mode*  of  thinking,     fn  dl  Mip  1 1 
calm  history,  not  a  polemical  pl^inf . 

IV.  Tim4  vfhcn  the  6'o«pf/K!a»tfr«fte.^ft| 
be  understood  from  what  has  been  aiil, 
thing  positive  caTi  be  aa«erted  as  l»  the  tl 
this  Gospel  was  written,  Thf  tradrrinM  1 
tmdictory.  Itetineus  say* '!  n't«| 
the  death  (f^oSoir,  but  1 
wrongly,  dejMirturg  from  ii....-  ..  l^m  1 
Pete/  (Kusebiuft,  ff,  E,  t^  8) ;  but  *»  I 
above,  that  in  other  ;ui*.>ai,^a  it  U  < 
written  during  Peter' 
and  ii.  15).  In  the  I 
the  question.  It  is  not  iikc^ij  i^^^^  ' 
the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  episUe  ts  j 
sians  (iv.  10),  where  he  is  otily  1 
relative  of  Bamabaa,  aa  if  this  wwe  1 
distinction;  and  this  epistle  _ 
A.L>.  62.  If  ader  coming  to  Asia  llbsr4 
sending  he  went  on  and  jf>lned  Peter  4  f 
he  may  hnre  then  acquired,  or  nithtr  of 
thiit  bio wl  edge  of  Peter's  plTOdting,  1^  f 
tion  icfichi's  us  to  look  for  in  the  G^piCtf 
which  there  is  so  much  tnt^^mal  eridkuue ;  al^ 
atler  this  the  OuK]>el  may  hare  bta  < 
On  the  otJier  hand,  it  w.iii  wntleii  I 
struction  of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  IH,  24p 
Pimlmbly,  therefore,  it  wa*  wnllea  i 
%?f  and  70.  But  nothing  can  U  < 
mined  on  this  point, 

V.  Place  where  the  Gospel  w« 
place  is  as  unceilain  as  the  tiitie.  QfUil^  1 
biuA,  Jerome,  and  EpiphaniuK,  pronouaoiif  8 
and  many  modern*  tike  the  1  " 
expressioiiB  in  Oie  Gospel  prt^ve  f(olh)ng( 
is  little  doubt  that,  w beret er  the  " 
written,  the  writer  )iad  been  at  Borne,  I 
its  language,  Chrysoctom  Utiaks  Al< 
this  is  not  confirmH  by  other  la 

VI.  Langwge.—lha    Gospel    wu^    ^ 
Greek ;  of  this  there  can  be  00  d««lll  if  i 
testimony  is  to  weigh.     Bcroafns  isM  C 
at.thority  of  an  old  Syriac  tiaiiilntJoD,  1 
Latin  wa&  the  original  language  \  ad  1 
refered  to  iu  Schoix  {Greek  T«fL  P- »sj4 
the  same;  but  tliia  arises  00  doubt  A^dQil 
that  it  was  written  at  Home  aod  for  Cwttl^ 
opinion   and   its  grounds  Wahl  hi*  1 
£Up[)Osiug  that  the  Gospel  wat  wiiHn  ^  * 
andiiii  in  Coptic.     A  l^tln  Gospel  wiitt«  i*j 
use  of  Roman  ChHsttan*   would  not  fci«  t 
lost   without  any   mention  of  it  ii  *  < 
writ<*r. 

VIL  Oetimne9ies$oftheOcepeL—^ 
w^f  *He  lii-st  perhapa  to  question  thai  w  ^ 
our  present  Gfwpel  that  of  wbi^  '^'l"*3 
on  the  grouttJ  that  hii  wonla  wtmU  < 
simpler  and  less  orderly  oompositiaft  (^ 
A'nrfiAffn,  1832).  Accordingly  the  awii  ^ 
tion  of  a  later  e<Jitor  is  brou;ghl  io,  •  to  <■ 
8t.  Luke's  GoBpel  [see  p.  !&5],  Bntlhll 
Pnpias  require  no  such  aid  (Luseb.  ff*  ^'*J 
nor  would  ffitch  authority  be  f*<^Hrf  if  I 
All  aucieut  testimony  mak' 
certain  Go»pel,  and  that  1 
has  come  down  to  ue,  theix:  .?  ^^v  m.«| 
rieal  pound  for  df^uhtitig.  Owiog  Id  I 
.sectiou?«  |»ecultar  to  Majk«  evideuc*  f 
quotntjon  15  Mimewbat  difficult  to  | 
JLirtyr,  however,  quot<^  ch.  i*.  *4,  i 
iiud  til.  17,  and  Ireiifieu*  ciie»  UAh  ihti 
eUi'-ingwoj\ts(iii.  10.6).  An  iBpoiiantt 
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"iTi  till;  tJoi]V)t  ttist  h/tt  beeo 

r#^  fiii?|  Ti«;hi»odorf*^ 
*-  iiijiftrity  of  I 

li-  ud  of  old 

lh#  Infifru.^ .  ...^   ^;     iie  dittton,  I 

[■pfcaWii  Uut  UUA  «cf1ou  '\i  tixim  a 
aad  WM  onncieil  ro  tli**  <fciq>el  tcton 
o(  Um  Apcwiiw t  it  intwt  b*  rwDeoi- 
i|  in  three  of  tH«  tniy  gi-mt  uocml 
«m1  ii  ^ootod  viUiout  nnj  quest  ion 
iaie  critics  Okduiusen  §till 
.  With  the  excxptton 
tlM  |fvuuiti«fia«s  of  the  G«tfpel 
rr*di  of  M«r»rtir^We  doubt, 

■  ^  of  th* 

i>  B  riTid 

^;  ''  «t/l©  ii 

tJi  1  ^    prfc«t 

llie  Mwi.:     .  .  ■-■',-  mvreiy 

'  »tnu(rlitway,"  t^  used 

Satif<««»«  timwi.     The  lif«t  persot}  b 

IJ^'  ;9,  T,  8,  y,  12,  ^1.2. 

2'  Piecm  Alii  ronmt* 

All  md 

tlii  fCiMr  tul«»  lii<f  UiuU  u((«  uot  nery 
ihejr  «rf   oflea  cpciafcted   V^j 
than  Koi  and   it^^f.     lu 
malres    this    Ga5|tei    more 
(L    13,   U.   5,  6,   ir. 

of  dictioii  vmy  be  noticed  ; 
ikt  folknriag; — K  Hebrew  (Ata* 
■  u*  1^^  bat  cxpliLined  for  OjiUle 
.  IT,  22,  T.  41,  Til.  11,  34,  ji.  4J,  x, 
I  tv.  21, 34).     2,  Luliu  woitji  are  very 

II,    3.  Unu^u&l    wurtlfl    or   phras** 
*  \  II  4l|ftvu«.  ii.  8 ;  iwtavyrptx**^* 

■  44;  ^if .  L  34,  ti,  10  ;  irpocrirop' 

"  jlt)»  iiv  0  ;  <»l  T^  irj>0<rirf ^(fAaioi' 

ffp»tAa3<  ^v^i<''ai<  jrir.  8.     4. 

r  fm^TKAt.     5.  The  »ubi$tantiTe  is 

I  iMM  of  th#  pronoun ;  as  (to  cite 

18,  20,  22,  27,  28. 

1  for  the  wke  of  cm- 

..  ^4,  ..4,  XT.  5,  i.  44  (o^iTfTi 

y  he^  4e«u>,     7.  Wonix   are   otlen 

I  ttg  the  tmkt  of  enipltitsie  ;  as  rirt 

Jp^   it,  30  ;    Siotrayrbt  yvirr^f 

I  1.  40,  itii.  29t  11 V.  30.  43. 
?  Ii  ofleo    rrp«3ited   und^  an- 
I  L  43,  iL  25,  nii.  15,  xiv. 
Ab4  jomttxintt    the    lepctition  i§ 
■■I  of  til?  n]ipn^tc.  at  io  i,  22,  44, 
^lir*'  '■limm  emphasis 

if  ^  ID  ii.  15,  19. 

i»  <  that  of  $rmi  in 

^U  f  12    Tiie  word 

It^-^  "^  in  tlm  Gospel. 

I  *f  «»^«Ajoy   A«^0^«fi'   of  Matt, 
filfT*",    fif.    ♦!.    TT,    1.      13. 
I  irk  ;   \hns 
<.7trBat,  it. 
ii.  "O.  X. 


OTM/Sdlt,  XU  8;  cvK^A^^fii',  T.  2t,  31  ;  <f»cfiiX7jC 
ix.  44,  4<J,  48;  ir«t$i^tv,  ii.  21  ;  iTMuW'iCw. 
XT.  23. 

The  diction  of  St.  Mark  pn(««ent3  the  difficulty 
thnt  whilst  it  abouudft  m  Latin  word^,  and  in 
expte^^oDA  that  recall  Latin  equivalentii,  it  U  &ti11 
much  more  akin  to  the  Hebi^istic  diction  of  St. 
M.itthew  tJuin  to  the  purer  style  nf  St.  I.uk«. 

IX.  Qmttttims  from  the  (fid  TtttanwtU ,—7ht 
following  hat  of  relerenc4s  to  ti^  Old  Te&taraiut  ii 
Demly  or  quite  complete: — 


rkl.  1. 

Mil.  ill.  h 

„     3, 

Ijl  xl.  3. 

M     **^ 

Uv,  xtv.  1. 

il.aa. 

1  Sam.  xxJ.  t. 

I».  la. 

Ii.  T..  10. 

Vlt.    «. 

Is*  XJllX.  11. 

..   10. 

Kx.  XX.  13,  zxl.  17. 

Ul44. 

U  Ixvi.  24. 

Z.     4. 

r^^ut  XXlT.  1. 

-    7. 

0«i,  It,  34. 

»  10. 

Ex.  XX.  13-17. 

xl.  It, 

k.  Ul.  7;  Jer.vU.tL 

«1L  10. 

Pb  cxvllt.  22. 

H    i9. 

iDeuL  XXV.  5. 

H   26, 

K\,  til.  6. 

»  t9. 

rieui.vi.4* 

M   31. 

U-v.  xlx.  11. 

M  36- 

iVcx.!. 

juilii. 

Don.  lx.  27. 

„    34. 

I».  xlU.  lu. 

Zlv.  37. 

Zeeli.  xill.  T. 

•    «2, 

liaiL.  vU.  IS. 

zv.  3»(?)K]|i1.  13. 

..  34. 

h».  xxlL  1. 

X.  CoHtaiia  of  the  Qo$pel. ^Thtyugh  thia  GoKpel 
has  iiUle  historical  matter  which  in  not  shared 
with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been 
silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine  baj-mony. 
The  minute  paiiitiog  of  the  scenes  in  which  the 
LoU  took  pan,  the  frt*ah  and  lively  mode  of  the 
narration,  the  very  ali^ence  of  tlie  precious  di^ 
couraea  of  Jc«us,  which,  interpo«ed  between  Hia 
deeiii,  would  have  delayed  the  acticn,  all  give  to 
this  Gn^pel  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  Jentis  agnin§t  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  dmiDg  the  time  that  He  dwelt  aa  a  Man 
among  men.  Its  motto  migbt  well  be,  aa  Lange 
oliaerves,  those  words  of  Pet4U' :  •*  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Kaxstreth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppiti&sed  of  the  devil  ■  for  Gttd  wat 
with  Him  **  (Acts  x.  38).  It  developes  a  Beiie«  o! 
acts  of  thii  conflict,  bi^oken  by  times  of  rest  and 
refreshing,  in  the  wildenjess  or  on  the  iiiounlain. 
It  records  the  exploits  of  the  Son  of  God  in  thi 
war  aguimt  Satan,  ana  tne  rerirement  m  wnieh 
after  eacn  He  returned  to  commune  wjtn  Hi* 
I  Father,  and  bi-itig  back  fresh  strength  for  new 
!  encouDters.  Thus  the  pnasage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6 
describes  Hii  first  oonfiict  wiUi  the  Phan."»ees,  ^nfl 
it  erwis  in  n  conspimry  of  Phaiisees  And  Herod  inns 
for  His  dtniti'uction,  before  which  He  retires  to  the 
wa  (iii.  7).  The  passnge  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  fi 
contains  the  nccoimt  of  his  conllict  with  the  un- 
belief of  His  own  connti-yraen,  ending  with  ihosfl 
i-cmarkable  wmds,  **  And  He  could  there  do  no 
mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  ujion  i 
few  sick  iolk  nnd  h^iik>d  them  :**  ttien,  rorstrained 
(sj  to  «ijie;ik)  hi  His  wotkijti;  by  their  resistance. 
He  rctit^J  tor  tli.at  time  from  the  struirgie,  rjid 
*•  wen;  rcutid  about  the  vjU»iees  tisiching      lj».  6> 
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Theprincipnl  divitnoos  in  the  Gospel  irt 
1.  Jiiha  the  Baptist  tm^  Jmm  (i.  1-13).  2.  Acto 
&r  Ji<UA  in  Galilee  (i.  l+-ix*  50).  3.  Tcftchiag  in 
Penida,  where  the  «pint  of  the  new  Idagdum  of 
the  Gospel  is  bmu42;ht  out  (x.  UM).  4.  Teaching, 
tj'iaU,  and  iuffetin^i  in  Ji»njsalem,  Jesus  revealing 
Himself  u  Fouoder  of  the  new  kingdom  (x.  35- 
KV.  47},     5.  Resurrection  (xvi.). 

SODRCES. — The  works  quoted  under  LrKE,  and 
besides  them^  Duvidwjo,  Inti-odd'jtion  to  N,  T. 
.Bagster,  1948);  Longe,  Bilmtvterk,  part  ii.,  and 
Leh€iiJ€4U  \  Frit*»che  on  St,  Mark  (Leipzig,  1830) ; 
Kuhn,  X*6<M*  Jes\i,  vol.  i.  (Maini,  1818);  and 
depp^  Uhen  /«"  (1843-6),  [W.  T,] 

MAR'MOTH  map^Bi',  Alex.  Vl^t^i : 
Mitnmdh)  =:  Meremotk  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Uriah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  G2 ;  oomp,  Err.  rili.  33), 

IfAR'OTH  (nhO ;  Mrn  in  both  MSS. :  and 

vt  uJdo  Jerome^  in  Amantudinihus)^  vnt  of  llii* 
towns  of  the  western  lowknd  of  Judah  whose 
rminrs  «re  itUudcd  to  or  pLsyal  upon  hj  the  prophet 
Aficili  in  the  waniiug  with  which  his  proph^ecy 
optLS  (i.  12).  The  allusion  tmiu  on  the  iigniHca* 
ta>n  of  Maroth — >»*  bittemfSiWfi.''  Jt  \s  not  ebe- 
where  inecitioneii,  oor  has  the  name  been  encoun- 
tered by  truTollera,  Sch wara**  oonject  ure  ( 1 07 )  that 
it  is  a  contract  ion  of  Mnarath  is  not  to*}'  hnppy,  aa 
the  Litter  contains  the  letter  awi,  which  hut  very 
rarely  disappears  under  any  prooesa  to  wbidli  wonk 
ire  subjected,  [G,] 

MARRIAGE.  The  topio  which  this  subject 
pics4»ntA  to  our  cxiosidemtion  in  conueiicm  with 
Bibliciil  liteiatnre  moy  bo  moat  conveuieutlj  ar- 
mnged  under  tlie  folio  wing  fiyt  beads:— 

[»  It*  nrigiu  nnd  hittory. 
tl.  The  conditions   under  whkh  it  oould  be 
legally  efl'ected. 

III.  The  m(Ki<'»  by  which  it  was  effected. 

IV,  The  ftocial  and  domestic  relatiotis  of  married 

life. 
Y,  Th«   typical   and    allegorical  references  to 
mum  Age* 

L  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on 
the  ref^uii^ments  of  man's  nature,  and  dates  from 
the  time  of  his  ori^nal  creation.  It  may  be  M*id 
to  hare  been  ordaiord  by  dfnit  in  as  fnr  as  man's 
nature  ww  oixlaincd  by  Him;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  erer 
icen  ill  it*  essence  a  natural  and  ciril  institution, 
tlmii|fh  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  reli£toiiit 
elemeut  into  it.  This  view  of  marriage  is  ejthibited 
ia  tlie  htstoiicnl  account  of  it«  origin  in  the  bock 
ofCfeuetsU;  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's  nature 
i«  migiied  to  Uie  Creator,  who,  sedug  it  '*  twt  go«>d 

*  \^)3?'  Uteraliy,  "  as  ovar  against,"  sud  «  **  ortTe- 
■poncJlni^  to."  ITae  renderinga.  In  the  A.  V.  "  ra«?t  fnr 
blm,"  }n  tlie  LXS.  nar'  «uT&r,  o/uMOf  «vr^,  and  In  the 
Volg.  §imiU  iiifi,  are  tnsikqu*i«. 

h  The  LXX.  intiTMlurcs  $va  Into  tbe  text  tnOeo.  11.  34, 
ftOd  Is  (allowed  by  tbe  Vii]g«.tc. 

•  K^Wt  and  nO^H  We  »n»  miablo  to  eitprcis  lb* 
^ffttmi  cormjiotidence  of  tlHie  words  In  oar  laniUAge. 
Tbr  TnlgKte  retMins  tb«  ftymotonteil  IdcnUtj  at  the 
«xpcii«f  uf  ihc  t«iTi»e:  "  rmv»  quotuju  d#  i><ft>."  TH 
Old  l^tiii  lerm  vint  wotild  hnvc  boen  better,  Ijvtbrr  to 
BKKv  imcccHfiit  wtth  wtantP  uml  miHtnin  -si  rven  ibla 
IkUa  u*  cunv'fy  ibr  di>cU>>  (ttuiM*  nf  i^hthtin  ft*  ^  "  woman  '* 
kfi'i  "  wUo,'  btt4b  ^  Wiajh  iMwutd  h*  ppwrn^.  as  in  thr 
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for  man  t«  ht  aione/*  determined  to  larm  an  *  hp\^ 
meet  fur  mm  ^'  (ii,  1^;,  and  aconnhn^ly  cocD^ilfted 
the  work  by  the  a^ldition  of  the  feniale  to  the  xmk 
{{,  27),  The  necessity  for  this  step  appeal t  (Hv 
the  words  used  in  the  declatatioo  oi  the  DiTiil 
counseK  Man,  as  an  intr^lleetual  and  spiritual  benf; 
wovild  not  have  been  a  worthy  repi^ebeutativeof  tkr 
Deity  on  trarth,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  solitude,  cr 
in  commumon  only  with  beings  either  hi|;b  aWt 
him  in  the  ^Kale  of  creaiion*  as  angels,  or  fur  benrKLb 
him,  as  the  besistfr  of  the  Hdd,  H  wiu  a)vs<"l ;;tr4f 
necessaiTi  not  only  for  his  comfort  and  h  < 
but  still  race  for  the  peilection  of  v 
work,  that  he  should  hara  n  **  help  fn^^.i  w 
him,"  •  or,  as  the  word*  more  properly  mean,  **l4» 
ejcact  counterpart  of  him&elf^' — a  being  capaUs 
of  receiving  and  redecting  his  thoughts  and  aie^ 
tions.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of  woom 
t»dtTte<l ,  tiuiti  Adam  recognised  in  that  act  the  viB 
of  the  Creator  as  to  manV  social  condition,  and  tOh 
mediately  enunciated  the  important  statmieot,  H 
whkh  his  posterity  might  tvfer  as  the  charter  <i 
marriage  in  all  sucoeediug  ages,  "  Thertfoir  duA 
a  man  leave  his  lather  aud  his  mother,  ftod  iteO 
cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  out  flai* 
(ii.  24).     From  these  v<<    '  ,  '1  with  the«t^ 

cumstances  attendant  oii  <n  of  the  iitil 

woman,  we  may  evolve  II  ^  piindplo:— 

(1)  The  uuiiy  of  mau  aud  wtfc,  aa  implied  ta  bw 
bdug  Ibrmed  out  of  man,  aud  as  expressed  in  lit 
woi'ds  ^*  one  flesh ;"  (2)  the  indissolubleuea  of  Ifat 
marriage  bond,  except  on  the  fftirtrigest  grouall 
(comp.  Matt,  xijt,  9) ;  (3)  Tnoiiuganiy,  •«  Iht  ofi* 
gim*!  law  of  marriage,  resulting  ftxwn  there  htmiaf 
been  but  one  original  couple,^  is  is  tbrcibly  cs* 
presMfl  in  the  subsequent  reterrnces  to  this  |.siaiin;n 
by  our  Loitl  {"  they  ttcam**  Matt,  tii,  5),  and  5^ 
Paul  (**  tieo  shall  be  one  flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi.  lt^^, 
(4J  the  social  equality  of  mau  and  wife,  as  ImrtliiR 
in  the  terms  isA  and  isAsAo^*  the  r-^'-  ^-'-  *'^ 
eiact  coiTelative  of  the  other,  as  ^ 
words  **  help  meet  for  him  ;"  (5)  tli<- 
of  the  wife  to  the  huiaband,  ooujequeub  upou  ^ 
subsequent  foi-matLon  (1  Cor.  zi.  8,  9;  1  Tim,  ii. 
irS) ;  and  (6)  the  resjxective  duties  of  man  and  W^ 
as  implied  iu  the  woids  **  help  meet  for  him." 

The  introduction  of  tin  into  tlie  world 
to  a  certain  eAtent  the  mutual  rcbtioDs  of  roan  ini 
wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  tlM 
latter,  the  condition  of  suboi-di nation  wbjs  turnfi 
into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  hw 
band,  "  he  shnll  rule  over  thee"  (Geo.  iii.  1^' — • 
sentence  which,  rt^g^uded  as  a  predictioQ^  has  'mti 
strikingly  fultillMi  in  the  position  aasigned  to  wctiiea 
in  Oriental  countries,^  but  whid^  regardfd  m  a 
rule  of  life,  ia  fully  sustained  by  tbe  voioe  of  natai* 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor.  st.  Si; 


G^rtiian  w*ih,  In  ontrr  to  convey  the  IJX  force  t^  As 
odf  Etm:  Wp  loAy  hcrt  observe  that  Uk^kak  we*  *h»  mif 
term  in  ordijiary  \u>tf  nnvfUg  lb«  Hebrews  tvr  *  wtfe,* 

Tbey  ocouioaany  used  7^tf*'  as  wo  tue  **  consort,*'  fM  il 

wives  uf  khiip  (IV  xlv.  g ;  Neb.  U.  •;  Dan.  v.  1> 

^  Tba  ra^tkm  of  th«;  aai<bana  to  the  wifo  tiuprctfll  Ci 

the  Hebrew  term  boat  OVp'  Ulenltf  'prd,  $or  twwhmt 

(Ex.  xxl  3.  til  DeuL  axi.  13;  2  ButL  9el.  MlftcAlX 

The  respectful  term  used  by  Samb  lo  4  irahani  ^"^f^ 

"my  lonl.**  Gen.  xvtH.  iS;  comp.  I ICI  IT,  ta,  i^jAv.lK 
fMrnUho»  .<^  Peter  with  an  musunstkni  of  Iha  vtfi^|Si|it 
|K»UUm  (I  Ilrt.  ilL  f). 
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£|3h.  ▼.  3S,  23  ^  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  The  evil  cfiJKta 
-A'  the  fiill  were  momi  appaRot  in  the  oomipt  umgea 
o£  mairage:  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired 
br  pdygsnj,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
anon;;  the  Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  19);  and  its  purity 
WM  detcrioratad  by  the  promiscuous  intermiu*i  ui^^ 
at'  the  **  aona  ot'  (Jod  *'  with  the  '*  daughteis  of  men/' 
u  «  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Hood  i(ien.  ri.  2). 

in  the  po«t-diluTial  age  the  usages  of  mai  rin«re 
were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterises 
a  putriaichal  state  of  society.  Tlie  rule  of  mono- 
yaniT  was  R-e»taldishod  by  the  example  of  Muah 
and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  The  early  {xitrini-chs 
selected  their  wires  from  their  own  tamily  (Gen. 
li.  29,  ixir.  4,  zxriii.  2),  and  the  ncoemity  for 
Joing  this  on  religious  grounds  supei-seded  the  pi-o- 
hibitiooo  that  a&rwaids  held  good  agaiust  such 
mamagcfii  on  the  score  of  kindreu  iGen.  xz.  12  ; 
Ex.  Ti.  20 ;  oomp.  Lev.  zriii.  9,  12).  Tolygamy 
prerailed  (Gen.  zri.  4,  xxr.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix. 
23,  2d;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent 
diTested  of  the  degradation  which  in  mo«lem  times 
attaches  to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must 
tike  loto  regard  the  following  consideratlonft : — 
( 1 )  that  the  prmeipie  of  monogamy  was  rehiined, 
<Ten  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction 
ra»le  lietween  the  chief  or  original  wife  and  the 
Ncnndary  wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  teims  thorn, 
**conoibine<'* — a  term  which  is  objectionable,  in- 
ai4nuch  as  it  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit 
an.!  unrecognised  potition,  whereas  the  secondary 
» lit  was  ivgarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and 
tier  rights  were  fccuml  by  law ;  •  (2)  that  the 
motive  which  led  to  polygamy  was  that  altsoibing 
•le«ire  of  progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout 
(^tem  countries,  and  was  especially  powerful 
among  the  Hebrews;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a 
parent  orer  his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  ^lnve 
the  /i>jL\feffaj  pittna  and  chminica  of  the  Itomansi, 
was  paramount  even  in  matters  of  nmninire,  and 
Ui  in  many  cases  to  ph.-i!>es  of  polygamy  that  are 
oth»-rwi*e  quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  in»tnnw,  to 
t^e  cases  wliere  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at 
lUf  req^uvt  of  his  vife^  und«»r  the  ide:\  that  chiMren 
Uira  tM  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
iijil:iren  of  the  mistiness'  (Gen.  xvi.  .'(,  xxx.  4,  9) ; 
or.  aj^o,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the 
ir.ftiknoe  of  the  father  ^(ien.  xxix.  23,  28 ;  Ex.  xxi. 

•  The  pmtftioa  of  the  Hebrew  ooncublne  rosy  be  com* 
p»r*4  viik  that  of  the  ouucablne  of  the  early  Qtristian 
Oior  b.  the  sole  dMinction  between  b«*r  sixl  the  «ifc 
oi-r.sutlnc  in  this,  that  the  marrtane  was  not  In  acoonUnoc 
with  the  cieil  law .-  In  the  ejv  of  the  Cliurch  the  nuuiiaKe 
WW  pprftctly  valkl  (Bingham.  Ant.  xi.  5.  $11).     It  is 

wctby  oTootke  that  the  XtnapHUgetk  (^J^B  ;  A.  V. 

'cuijeaNoe")  nowhere  oocors  In  the  Mosaic  luw.  The 
h-rsM  used  are  either  *  wlfp"  (I>eat  xxi.  IS)  or  "  maid- 
■TTMit**  (Ea.  zzL  T) ;  the  latter  sppIyinK  to  a  parchased 

'  ni*^  *snpisse  In  l  Chr.  II.  IR,  "  thone  are  htr  suns," 
1  i.  '<«irif(  on  tb^  m^iitinD  of  his  two  wives,  sdroits  of  an 
fe!*"prvtaiMMi  on  lids  i^uund. 

r  (V  Tstaodists  prartkasllj  set  aside  this  prohibition, 
I II  hf  rspUinlDff  the  word  " ninltlply **  of  an  inordlnsta 

•imi*  r ;  mm!  (3)  by  treatlnff  the  moUve  for  it,  -  that  his 
Iran  tirv  n»t  sway."  as  a  matter  of  discretiun.  Tfit-y 
r.rjti*  •'<f|  H|lit(«>n  t]>e  maxlniiira  to  be  allowed  a  king 
<s.'.iMi.  fg.  p:br.  I.  ft).  It  is  notfwnrtby  that  Ui*»  liigh- 
\itY-mt  ainw-ir  aatborts>-s  bigainj  in  tiie  me  of  king  Jttu»h 
.lO  r  amiT.  3). 

^   IV  Tvanlathm*  fa  Kx.  xsi  1-1I  deanre  a  u'';«iled 

Vol.    ti 
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9,  10).  It  must  be  allowed  tluit  polyg.unv,  tiiut 
legalised  and  syatematised,  justified  to  a  ceitain 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  cntewi  into,  not  on  I) 
without  oflence  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion  of 
thoiw  who,  according  to  our  notions,  would  feel  most 
dwply  injured  by  it,  is  a  veiy  dilleient  thing  frorn 
what  p«)lygamy  would  be  in  our  own  stnte  of  society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  jiatrianhal  a^jp, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  re<x)r«led  (<ien.  xxi. 
14).  Of  this,  ngain,  we  must  not  judj:e  by  our 
own  stiuidard.  Whci-ever  marriages  are  elfecteil  by 
tlic  violent  exercise  of  the  patrin  potesias^  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  afliection  between  the  pailies  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matdies  must  be  of  frequint 
occunence.  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  tlie 
truth  of  the  Apostles*  i-emark  that  **  it  is  not  cood 
to  marry"  (Matt  xix.  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  in  all  countries  whei-e  mairiiige  is 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  pin-chase: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  AV//ej, 
i.  Ill ;  Layard's  Nineveh j  i.  357)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (Lane,  i.  235  ff.).  From  the  eiuictments  oi 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divoi-ce  was 
effected  by  a  mere  verbal  diH:lai-ation,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  countries  i-cfcned  to,  and  great  injustice  was 
thus  committed  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  law  oimed  at  mitigating  rather  thnn 
removing  enls  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
stite  of  society  in  tliat  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of  polygnmy: 
(2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  fiequently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  tlie  rights  of  a  father  oi  n 
master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The  first  of 
these  objects  was  fnn^-arded  by  the  following  enact- 
ments:— the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kings  against 
multiplying  s  wives  (Deut.  xvii.  17 );  the  prohibition 
agaiui^t  marrying  two  sisters  together  ( Lev.  xviii. 
18) ;  the  asseriion  of  the  matrimonial  riglits  of  en<*h 
wife  (Kx.  \\\.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast  upon  the 
eunuch  state,  which  has  been  ever  reganied  as  in 
dispensable  to  a  system  of  polygamy  i  l>eut.  xxii. 
1) ;  and  the  litual  olMtei-vanoes  entiiied  on  a  mar 
by  the  duty  of  nmrringe  ( Lev.  xv.  18).  The  second 
object  was  attaineil  by  the  humane  repdntions  illa- 
tive to  a  captive  wliom  a  man  might  wish  to  marrv 
(Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  pui-chase»l  wife**  (Ex.  xxi. 

notice,  as  exhlbitipg  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  tt^ 
head  of  a  family  might  he  carried.  It  must  be  prcmiivd 
that  tl»e  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  pan•nt^  was  untler 
ugp  at  tbe  time  of  her  ttale  (oUierwi^^e  tier  father  would 
have  no  power  to  sell),  and  that  tiie  obji.'ct  of  the  parrbaM> 
was  that  when  arrivwl  at  putierty  frhe  i^hoiild  b«.ci»m«'  the 
wife  of  her  master,  as  is  Implied  in  the  dtffennce  In  the 
law  relating  to  her  (Fix.  xxi.  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased 
for  ordinary  work  (Deut.  xv.  12-17).  as  well  as  in  the  term 
dm/U,  "maid-servant,"  n^hich  Is  elsewhere  used  cun- 
vertibly  with  •'  concubine  "  (J»«lg  Ix.  IS ;  cump.  vlll.  31). 
With  regard  to  such  it  is  enactetl  (l)  that  she  is  n(»t  to 
"  go  out  as  the  men-servanti*,"  ( i .  ^  be  freed  after  six  y<  ars* 
iM'Tvic*-,  or  in  the  yt-ar  orjubllee),on  the  nnderstandlnp  that 
her  master  <f1ther  already  h.xs  ninde,  or  intends  to  make 
her  his  wife  (ver.  7  V  (2)  biit,  if  be  has  no  such  lntentli>n, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  n'talu  her  in  tlie  event  of  any  oth»r 
person  of  th«»  Israelites  Inlng  wtilinR  to  pnnhose  her  o' 
him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver.  «) ;  (.{)  he  might,  however, 
asslfrn  her  to  hl«  Nmi.  an*l  in  this  case  she  was  to  bo  tn^ati^l 
as  a  danghier  and  not  m  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  if  either  he 
or  his  wm.  havmt;  marriinl  her,  took  anotb(*r  wife,  she  was 
still  to  be  tre!it<>d  as  a  wife  In  all  respects  (ver.  10  ;  antj, 
lastly,  if  neither  of  the  three  o^tlngenries  took  T>!aoa 
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7-11),  juiil  to  A  slave  who  either  waa  married  ftt 
the  time  of  their  purchatw,  or  who,  hsTing:  dnoe 
recsi^^iviKl  a  wife*  at  the  huid^  of  hit  mnst^r,  waft 
an  willing  to  be  \i^T\m\  frmn  her  (Ex.  xxi.  2-6), 
jind«  ioAtJy,  ty  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  diftri- 
bit  lion  of  propfitr  ajnong  the  children  of  the 
differetit  wives  (I>eut.  xiL  15*17),  The  thii^  object 
waA  otTected  by  ii?^ti«!cring  divorce  a  forQ«l  proceed- 
ing, not  to  be  done  by  won!  of  moutli  m  heretofore, 
but  by  a  '*  bill  of  divoroenietit"  (Dent.  ixiv.  l), 
which  would  geiiciTiIly  dinnand  time  anJ  the  \ui4ii* 
ventioa  of  a  iJiiird  party,  thus  reDdcring  di%'orce  a 
Ie»  efuy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wife*  In  the 
event  of  Ha  behtg  curried  out,  with  a  legal  eridence 
of  her  nnnrriageabiirty:  we  may  ako  notiot  that 
M»**Hs  wholly  prohibited  diToroe  In  ewe  the  wife 
lad  been  leiigced  prior  to  roarnage  (Deut.  xxii.  '29) ^ 
or  her  chastity  had  been  groundte^ly  itnpup:ned 
( l>eut.  nil*  19 ).  The  fourth  object  tonus  the  «ub- 
fpct  of  one  of  the  teu  oommandmeuts  (Bx.  xx,  14), 
any  iriotation  of  which  was  punishable  with  death 
'(h»r.  XI.  10  I>eut,  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of  a 
Ijetnithed  pprson  ([)eul.  xxii.  ^,  4). 

The  pni/rtical  roiults  of  these  reguliitions  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  thia  point  we  have 
but  iinall  opportunities  of  judging.  The  nsnges 
themwlreAt  to  which  we  have  referred,  remainwl  in 
full  force  to  a  hit*  period.  We  hare  in*timce»  of 
the  arbitrary  exei'cise  of  the  patemal  authority  in 
the  cas»  of  Achsnh  (Judg.  i.  12),  Ibzan  ( Judg.  xil. 
#},  Saoason  (Judg/xiv.  20,  zv.  2),  and  Michal 
(1  Sam.  xviL  25),  The  case  of  Abi^hag,  and  the 
juiguage  of  Adonjjab  in  referenoe  to  her  (1  K.  i.  2^ 
ti.  !7),  proYe  that  a  Mrvant  waa  still  completely  at 
t!.9  dispo^  of  his  or  her  nuster.  Polygamy  alf>o 
preruiled*  as  we  are  expiessir  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Jud^;.  viii.  30),  Klltanah  (1  Sam,  i,  2), 
Siul  (2  Sam,  lii,  8),  Pnvid  (2  .Sam.  t,  13),  Solo- 
mon (]  K.  xi.  3),  the  sons  of  liMu:har  (1  Chr.  %'ii. 
4),  Shahanum  fl  Chr,  riii.  8,  9),  Hehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  21),  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Joaah 
(2  Chr.  jtxiv.  3) ;  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
the  number  of  children  in  the  ca«es  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
ind  Abdon  (Jadg.  x.  4,  xii.  9,  14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  was  the  genei^  practice  of 
the  country :  the  iiicouvaniesiGes  attendant  on  poly- 
s:amy  in  $mall  hornet  or  with  scanty  iucotaes  ore 
M  p-e&i  as  to  pat  a  terioiia  bar  to  its  general  adop- 
tion,^ and  hence  in  modem  conntH«s  where  it  is 
fully  flstahlishf^d  the  pmctice  ut  restricted  to  oom- 
parutively  few  f  Xiebuhr,  Votfoge^  p.  65  ;  Lane,  i. 
239).  The  sjime  rule  holds  good  with  regnnl  to 
ancient  tinier:  the  diKitimfortj  of  polygamy  are  ex- 
hibiterl  iij  the  jealousies  betwpen  the  wive*  of  Abra- 
nam  (Gen,  xvi.  Ci),  and  of  Elkanah  (I  Sam.  i.  6) ; 
liid  the  caam  citftl  above  lather  lead  to  the  in- 


t  a.  If  ha  nelttitr  married  ber  hlBaeU;  nor  gave  her  to 
tale  wan,  nur  Iu4  ber  redeemed,  then  Uie  maiden  wjm  to 
b«eoaie  absotat^ily  trt^  without  waltlnK  for  tbc  explraUon 
of  the  dx  f^an  or  rnr  tiM  jcar  of  jubilee  f  ver.  I  i ). 

'  In  tbU  oa«e  we  mtut  aatniae  that  tbe  wl*e  luilfned 
«aa  a  Dau-InclUiali  slave  {  otherwiMi,  tba  wife  vronkl, 
■■  a  mauer  of  omrte,  be  fre«d  atonf  wlib  her  buBlMkDdl  Lii 
Ilia  fmx  of  JaMlee,  in Ihia  case  the  wife  and  chikiV^n 
•04td  bt  tha  abaalate  propertj  of  the  nuuter.  srul  iht< 
peallkai  of  cba  wlto  would  be  uulofuiia  ti»  ihAi  uf  U)*! 
HbOBum  eamti^tmaliM,  m-bo  was  not  mppoHKi  capable  of 
iOf  CBmnubtum.  Tbe  twue  of  «uch  a  marrli^e  would 
I  slavr»  In  MnonUxice  wlUi  tb«  tnaJtlm  of  tbe  TaK 
,  that  the  (bll4  Is  lUhle  tu  \ia  moiher'a  dfaqtuh- 
toanoi}  (Kiddiu^.  3.  § t7).  JoATpODi  (itff.  \t.$. JJB)  states^ 
:^t  If  tbe  yev  of  lifblio<>  Uie  itsTc,  bavlsf  narri«d  dittrlBff 


feretioe  tltat  it  was  ooofined  to  the  wealtlij, 

while  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  cif 

was  retained  and  oomea  prominently  fomd  m  liii 

pictures  of  dom-^tic  bliss  portrayed  In  the  fattei 

writings  ot'thii  period  (P».  cxin'ii-  3 ;  Prw.  f.  \K 

xviii.  22,  tix.  14,  xixi*  10-29 ;  Eccl.  It.  9j.    Tk 

sanctity  of  tl^ie   niaiTiage-bond    was    but  too  trt* 

quently  violated,  as  a])pMLra  from  the  frequttit  sHir 

sions  to  the  '*  ittrange  woraiin  '*  iu  the  book  of  h^ 

vert*  lii.  16,  r.  20,  &c,i,  and  in  th« 

of  the  prophet)  against  the  pre>^il«ice  of 

(Jer.  Y.  8  ,  Kr.  xviii.  1 1,  xxii.  1 1 ). 

In  the  fH»t<Baby Ionian  period  monogamy 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  pn^iCQa 
time :  indeed  we  have  no  iustanoe  of  polygamy  ditnef 
this  peiiod  on  recond  in  the  Bible,  aH  the  man^v 
noticed  being  with  single  wive*  (Tob.  i.  9,  ii,  II  ^ 
Susfin.  vera,  29,  63;  Watt  xviji,  25;  Luke  t  #; 
Acta  V.  1 ).     During  the  sitme  period  the  theon 
monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Kcclua.  xxn.  1-27.     I^ 
practice  of  polygamy  nererthelesa  still  fxist**)," 
Herod  the  (Jiieat  had  no  less  tluwi  nine  wivrasf  >  - 
time  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  1.  fH);   the  T-^i- 
frequentlv  assume  it  as  a  well-knourn 
Ketfib,  10,  §1 ;  Vebam,  1.  §1) ;  and  the  r. 
tian  writers,  in  their  comments  on   1  Tmi.  uu  ^ 
etplatu  it  of  polygnmy  in  terma  which  Itnrt  ta 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  prevaleooe  in  the  ftpiKiii 
age.      The  abuse  of  divorce   continueii    unali^ 
(Joseph.    ViL  §7B)  ;    and   under   the    Aitim^p* 
dynasty  the  right  was  antimeil    hr   the  wt>  »* 
against  her  husboml,  an  innovation  which  is  sttr- 
buted  to  Salome  by  Joseph ua  (Ani.  xr.  7,  \X\\\ 
but  which  appear*  to  have  kiecu  prrralent  i»  dv 
Apostolic  age,  if  we  may  judge  fiom  pasuiges  m\tm 
the  Unguu^e  implies  that  the  act  emansled  firwi 
the  wife  (Murk  x,  12;  I  Cor.  irii.  11),  a*  w*ll  *< 
from  some  of  the  coinmenU  of  the  tiirlv 
1  Tim.  v,  9.     Our  Lord  and    His    M- 
established  the  integrity  and  aaacUty  ot 
liage^bond  by  the  following  measures  :^ — 
confinnation  of  the  original  charter  m""  n^ 
the  baeis  ou  which  all  rcgutationa  wi ;.    t    ^  i    i  r, 
(Matt,  xix,  4,  h) ;  (2)  by  the  restn-tini,  ,::  L^  i^ 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prvlub  ti  ^  *: 
re^marriage   in  all   ftersons   divorced   on    luipux^^r 
grounds  (Malt.  v.  ,Ti,  xix.  9;  Rom.  rii.  3  ;  l  ^'w 
vil.  10,  U»;  and  (3)  by  the  eitfoinoetiietit  of  onvW 
purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  &c.),  Mod  weoiilb 
by  the  formal  coudemualion  of  fomioitiecu*  viii 
ap|M>ni-B  to  have  been  cUsfied  among  acta  ■lonlb 
indit!'eretit  (iSm^opa)  by  a  certain  fatrtf  la  lit 
Chupch  (AcU  IV.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Chnfition  era  aa  im|nrlMl 
change  took  plaoe  in  the  viewx  entertatnisl  oa  i« 
question  of  marriage  as  afTecting  the  s^iiiitual  aiit 


•ervtoe.  carried  i^flT  his  wife  sod  chlMrea  with  Ite.  Mia 
however,  may  refisr  to  kr  UraeUti!  maid-Mrvan^ 

k  The  Talrondiitf  Utuited  polygamUts  to  IbV  «lt» 
The  SAine  nutnber  woa  aiioptnl  by  UaiMMaet  In  tbs  EbM% 
■nd  EtUt  forms  tbo  rule  amoikC  hia  Jblbwtn  (?(letBi^ 

TrtVrtiTf,  p.  fl'2). 

I  ^  (  AOHH  4^  IToirf.  1 1 1 .  6.  ^85  )  snena  (Ml  p^r 

'Utlrt Ij  after  Ihv  return  ftvm  tlM  capUifirt 

i  •  other  hand,  that  pTilyirsiiiy  |irer««tc«l  ■•■« 

the  Jernn  until  tbe  time  of  K<inorUu  snd  Ana4tas(«R 

A.i>.  40(1  \  u>ben  H  wts  probjbtied  by  an  hmpcnat  i*( 

cr*.  I'frr.  i.«y 

■  Thu  ^i^rm  ve^Mia  Is  occasbicully  vu^l  tn  a  bttiad  ^m 
to  IrrlucTe  ^ih  sdnlterr  (Matt.  v.  33)  and  tnc»«l  {%  te 
V.  1>.  In  thfi  dMnm  of  tlie  Oofoncll  of  J^roaAlrak  H  m^ 
be  T9^t6iA  U)  in  aswri  enl  fee(t^i«l  wuv 
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fciinnriiil  fMurfs  of  man's  natune.      Tlirtiighout 

■i  OU  Tcttanrnt  period  marruige  was  regarded  as 

k*  iadi»peDaabie  dutr  of  every  man,  nor  was  it 

^mmmA  that  tber    existed  in  it  anv  drawbiidc  to 

ftl  atiaiameflt  of  Jie  highest  degree  of  holinera. 

U  the  xktvrral  that  eLip««d  between  the  Old  and 

Stm  Ttttament  periods  a  s|Nnt  of  ascetidsm  had 

loi  troiTed,  pnilxihlr  in  Antagoni5m  to  the  foreign 

with  which   the  Jews  were  brought  into 

sid  pjnful  contact.     The  E^nes  were  the 

10  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  proprietr  of 

!*:  kome  of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others 

tlem^ves  of  it  under  restrictions  (Joseph. 

f.J.fi.  /*.  §2,  1.^).     Similar  views  were  adopted 

WtbTltempeutae,  and  at  a  Uitcr  period  by  the 

B-irton's  LecturtSy  i.  214) ;  thence  they 

fmA  \sto  the  Chriistian  Chnrch,  forming  one  ot* 

ik  &ii3i:t:Te  tenets  of  the  l^nciatites  (Burton,  ii. 

HI'.,  aod  linally  developing  into  the  system  of 

Miadium.    The  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the 

pih^on  of  marriage  was  based   aie  genei-ally 

■Aiiim  i  in  Col.  ii.   16-23,  and  specifically  in 

lTia.iT.  ;*..    The  geneial  propriety  of  marriage 

b  ■dbraal  on  nomeroos  occasions,  and  abstinence 

hm  it  is  cnmmonded  only  in  cases  where  it  was 

■Mod  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 

B;  1  C«r.  rii.  8,  26).  With  regard  to  re-maniage 

.  Av^  death  of  one  of  the  pai-ties,  the  Jews,  in 

■ma  with  other  nations,  regai'ded   abstinence 

1m  i%  particalarly  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laiid- 

rile,azid  a  tipi  of  h<4iness  (Lnke  ii.  86,  7  ;  Joseph. 

hL  XTti.  I  J,  §4,  xviii.  6,  §6) ;  but  it  is  clear 

Iw  the  example  of  Josephus   (  VU.  §76)  that 

tei  VK  DO  prohibition  even  in  the  cnse  of  a 

ftlat    h  the  Api3»toiic  Church  re-marriage  was 

nprMai  oocuioQally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 

■Ian  absohrte  di5qualitication  for  holy  func- 

Hm,  vhither  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 

t3,T.  9):  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  in 

■  te  cat  of  Toang  widows  ( 1  Tim.  ▼.  14). 

n.  The  eooditions  of  legnl  marriage  are  decided 

W  tk  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any  country 

kpB  i.'pm  its  citizens.     In  the  Hebrew  com- 

tth  these  prohibitions  were  of  two  kinds, 

l»  thpT  regulated  marriage  (i.)  between  an 

and  a  non-lsnielite,  and  (ii.)  between  an 

tad  oce  of  hit  own  community. 

L  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners  were 

kri  QD  that  instiuctlre  feeling  of  exclusiveness, 

*i  fams  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social  body, 

■i  vUdi  prervls  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude 

rfaeietj.    In  all  political  bodies  the  right  of 

jvctmntAii)  becomes  in  some  form  or 

I  oartitieot  element  of  citizenship,  and,  even 

it»  oatore  and  limits  are  not  defined  by  legal 

wtt,  it  is  supported  with  rigour  by  the  force 

i  pddic  ofMoinn.    The  feeling  of  avernon  against 

***oTi^  with  foreigners  becomes  more  in- 

•■»■  »kfli  dstinctions  of  religious  creed  supervene 

•B!M«of  blonil  .nnrl  langiu^^e ;  and  hence  we  should 

■*titT  eip«t  to  find  it  more  than  usually  strong 

■ft»H*Wws,  who  were  endowed  with  a  peculiar 

N^  tt-J  were  !<<]«amted  from  surrounding  na- 

^Wa  sbip  line  of  demarcation.     The  warnings 

■^iatorr  uA  tlie  examples  of  the  patriarchs 

^f  m  icpftort  of  natural  feeliug :   on  the  one 
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'  ^  « •f  unlade  with  a  foreigner  is  described  In 

****^«V«*altenn,  cAdtow  <|nn).  expressive 

L    **^f  th«  produced.  a«  appears  from  the  cognate 

*-  ^**^  «*^«.  and  Ouft'^nek,  for  -  sun-ln-Uw/' 

l^'^i"' arf-BotttMR.Unr."      H  U  need  m 


annd,  the  evil  effects  of  intermarria«re  with  alieni 
were  exhibited  in  the  overwhelming  sinfulneas  o* 
the  generation  destroyeil  by  the  flood  ((>en.  vi.  2-1  ;l): 
on  the  otlicr  hand,  there  woie  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs  Abi-aham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  mairying 
from  among  their  own  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12,  xxiv. 
3  &c.,  xxviii.  2^,  and  in  each  of  tlie  two  latter  coises 
there  is  a  roiitia^^t  between  these  cai-ef.illy-sough* 
unions  and  tho»e  of  the  rejecteil  sons  Ishmael,  who 
married  an  Egyptian  (Ci'en.  xxi.  21),  and  Esau, 
whose  mairiages  with  Hittite  women  were  **  a 
grief  of  mind  "  to  his  parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35) 
The  marriages  of  Joseph  with  an  Egyptian  (Gen. 
xli.  45),  of  Manadseh  with  a  Syrian  secondary 
wife  (1  Chr.  vii.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  LXX.jl 
and  of  Moses  with  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the  fii-st 
instance  ( Ex.  ii.  21),  and  afterwards  with  a  Cushite 
or  Ethiopian  woman  (Num.  xii.  1),  were  of  an  ex- 
ceptional nature,  and  yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of 
gi-eat  dissatisfaction.  A  far  greater  objection  w:is 
entertjiined  against  the  marriage  of  an  Israelitish 
woman  with  a  man  of  another  tribe,  as  illustrated 
by  the  nan-ative  of  Shechem's  proposals  for  Dinah, 
the  ostensible  ground  of  their  rejection  being  the 
diflerence  in  religicuis  observances,  that  .^heclicm 
and  his  countiTmen  were  uiicircumcised  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refeia  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  mairy*  on  the  giound  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  Deut.  vii. 
3,  4) — a  result  which  actually  occun-e<l  shortly 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Piomiseti  Land  (.Iiidji. 
iii.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  legal  disabilities 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  sub- 
jected (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to 
interman-iage  with  them,  totally  preventing  (ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves put  upon  that  passage)  the  moi-iioge  of 
Israelitish  women  with  Moabites,  but  {lermitting 
that  of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
marriages  with  the  Edomites  or  Egyptians  was  lest; 
stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  i-eceive<l  the 
right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the  full  citizen- 
ship in  the  third  generation  of  proselytism  ( l>eut. 
xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were  thus  three  grades  of  pjo- 
hibition — total  in  regard  to  the  Canaanites  on  either 
side  ;  total  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  i-egaiti  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and  temporary  on  the 
side  of  the  males  in  roganl  of  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians,  maniages  with  females  in  the  tw"»  latter 
instances  being  regarded  as  legal  (Selden,  ie  hu; 
Nat.  cap.  14).  Marriages  between  Israelite  women 
and  proselyted  foreigners  wei-e  at  all  times  of  i-ui-« 
occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Bible,  as  though 
they  were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  such  as  that  of 
an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelitish  woman  (1  ev.  xxiv. 
10),  of  Abigail  and  Jether  the  Ishmeelite,  tontracte-i 
probably  when  Jesse's  family  was  sojouiuiug  in 
Moab  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  of  Sheshan's  daughter  and  an 
Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  his  house  (1  Chr. 
ii.  36),  and  of  a  Naphthalitc  woman  and  a  Tynan, 
living  in  adjacent  districts  fl  K.  vii.  14).  In  the 
reverse  case,  viz.,  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with 
foreign  women  it  is,  of  «'ourse,  highly  probable  that 

Oen.  txxiv.  9 ;  Dent.  vii.  3 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  12 ;  I  K.  111.  1  ,' 
Ftr.  i.T  14 ;  and  metaphorically  In  2  Chr.  xvHl.  1.  The 
Muue  Idta  comes  promtnently  forward  in  the  term  ciiAt6% 
in  t'X.  iv.  26,  where  it  is  nne«1  of  the  afBnIty  prodnoed  b) 
Um  rtt  i'l  drcumcislon  between  Jehovah  and  the  child, 
i  k2 
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the  iri\'»  betnioe  pros.eif'tc*  after  their  maniHge 
M  uiaUdooiI  m  the  cttie  of  Kuth  (:.  1<>);  but  thi* 
«'!!»  hy  no  tncsuis  invAi  inbly  the  cafi«.  Oii  th^  I'uci^ 
trary  we  fiod  thnt  t)»e  Egyptmn  wife  of  Soloinon 
[1  k.  zi.  4),  Jitiil  the  I'hoenidnti  wife  of  Ahnb  {l  K, 
tri.  'i\}t  retaiucd  tlidr  iJulatious  pmcticea  and  it)- 
troduoed  ibom  into  their  adopted  couDtries.  Pro- 
leljrtiiin  does  not  thtiefbre  nppcar  to  hare  bi*eu  n 
f«fi#  quA  non  in  the  ca**?  of  a  vrit'c,  thoucrh  it  wjut  so 
Ld  th«  ais^  uf  a  htubAiid :  the  loinl  »iknci>  of  the 
'jRir  us  t«  ruiT  «uck  condition  in  lepiitl  to  a  C!n|>tirL% 
whom  Jin  LnrtieHu  ruiglit  i»ish  ti)  maiTft  must  be 
re^f-irdiid  tvA  evidence  of  tb.  rtv<'r^  (Ileiit.  iii.  10* 
N),  nor  lui\'c  tlie  leKneincnU  of  llnbbiiiical  writcra 
w\  that  fKi&sULge  succefHltMl  m  {^tAbU^hjo|g  the  ti('ce:$- 
Bty  of  proiielytihm.  The  opposition  of  Saiiiiiati'f 
pirt*nU  lo  hi»  mnmii^e  with  a  PhiliAiine  womnn 
(Jud^.  xiv.  3j  leaib*  to  the  siime  concbcitioa.  So 
Umg  iiA  smh  unions  wer*  of  merely  ootasional  occur- 
mnce  CIO  veto  wn^  p[nc«ii  tiptm  them  by  public  au- 
Ihoniy  ;  but,  when  atWv  the  return  from  the  Baly- 
tonijih  captivity  th«  Jew$  coutiact«d  m&ninpea  with 
th«  heathen  iubnbitanu  of  I'alestiiiQ  in  *o  wholesale 
a  inanner  i\s  to  euihuiger  their  untinual  eii^tciiceT 
tlie  piactice  wha  AevweJy  ODud«mned  lExr.  ix.  2, 
I.  2),  nnd  th«  law  of  j>nsitivo  prohibition  ohgin- 
iilly  pronounced  only  n\;ain^t  tlie  Ctmimnit<«  was 
^jiteuded  to  the  Moabitea^  Ammonites,  mud  nUli^- 
iifiet  (Neh.  liit.  'I'd^-'ib).  Pubbc  fedin^;  wii&  lheni!e- 
iWili  atront^ly  oppo6e<I  to  tbreign  mnrrinc^e^,  and 
the  union  of  .\fnnjt>^h  with  a  Cuthnoan  U^i  tr»  stirb 
aj)tmn^ity  ns  to  [rioiJuce  th«;  great  national  schiNtit^ 
whidi  haul  ibi  tbcus  in  t}ie  temple  on  lilouut  fie- 
ricini  (Josi'^ph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §2).  A  uo  l<?ss  Kirrnal 
tnstanw  of  tJi«  ^me  feeling  ia  «zhibit«d  in  th*''  aui^ 
of  Joseph  iAiit,  xii.  i»  §6)  and  Anilevia  {Ant,  iniii. 
%,  §5^  and  h  noticed  hy  Tatitu*  {BL4*  r.  f*)  as 
«ti«  wf  Uit  ctiAJTX'tAristic*  of  the  Jewish  notion  in 
hi*  iUj.     In   the  N.  T,  no  special  dilutions  are 

P  The  terrn  iTwpo^vyavmt  (A.  V.  "  unrqunlly  jrolt<^ 
•liih  '*)  luu  no  flpocldl  refereooe  to  marriaxe :  \U  m^unutg 
la  ihowu  In  ibo  cogiu^tie  urm  cTtpo^vyiK  ( F>ev.  xiJi,  19; 
A.  V.  "of  A  diveriM-  kind")  It  1*,  huwever,  ccirrectly 
eiiiineel«<l  In  the  A.  V.  « itb  lh<'  notion  of  a  *•  yoke/'  a« 
•njiliiiniHt  1^  TiccyitiluA,  ot  fiif  m»0ryatJ»T€(,  and  not  wlib 
ibai  «(  a  "  laUanee;'  aa  TheopbyLtct* 

"  It?*?- 

'  Coinaic  wortla  appear  Jo  Rabhblcal  wrltom  nicifitrytoK 
(!)  to  gpin  or  umn* ;  {'i)  u,  Im?  conupt,  n»  nn  addled  prr  j 
(:j)  to  hperu  The  inip>rtaat  polnl  U>  be  ob#erv«!  (a  thai 
the  word  duea  not  bettvken  tkulardjf  In  our  6e(iiM>  uf  tb« 
lerni,  bat  almply  Ibe  progeny  of  a  mirt^  Mi«rrl4JKe  *)t  a 
Jew  itntj  a  fpreiBiirr.  It  may  be  ultb  a  ^pt  ciuJ  rvfen'tice 
tu  Uila  wurd  tU/it  Lb4<  Jpwa  hoa^UHl  ikit  ibey  wrre  nut 
Ixjm  *'ofrtjrTitcviU<Kj"  (U  iro^t^i^,  J..Ln  vni,  41).  luifdy- 
kng  Ibat  there  w**  u*.  adiulxture  of  fiTeiKti  btood,  or  cimae- 
quantly  of  furtlRii  IJutaUits,  in  Omm^r'lvea, 

•  TUe  UetKt^w  i'xpjTs«iun  ^*ii;*3  TKE^  (A.V."neafof 
kin"),  la  gMjeroby  n>g4ir<j(^l  a»  oiipJ/mfj  io  blood  roLiUiio- 
»btp  alone.  The  etymubfiiial  setuw*  of  the  terra  ihtrr  ta 
not  decided.  By  »jrid  it  la  coniievtrU  with  thtuit,  "  to 
ivniain/'  as  Hj  MichofiiH  (A^.r-^  ,^  jutms,  in.  7.  ^'J},  antl  in 
l!w»  TOiiTiiiuil  traniUtlon  of  the  A  V.  -rrmaliKler;"  but 
lla  ordltiary  *«_'ti.if  of  ••  flo^li  "  it)  more  npjillMhlfc.  Wbleh- 
aver  of  Uicse  two  wt-  adnjil,  l\m  idi-a  of  blou<t'rf|ftUi.n-.n<i» 
fvtdi'Utly  utUuchi-H  Io  die  Wrtn  from  the  ca«4^a  In  *%lilch  ll 
la  UMd  (Tt^ri  U,  i:j.  17 ;  A.  V,  "  rn'or-kinsworunji*),  a« 
wt-n  a*  triwi  fU  u««'  In  Lev,  xx,  ti>,  Num.  x*vit.  IL  The 
tma  frrtactr .  llU'ralJy  "  B».nb  "  »tr  "  Ik^v,*'  Ih  »1«i  pei uHarly 
lucij  of   hUwiW-l,  .,[»,  jtxIJU   li.   xxn\'i\.  VT; 

Ja^f.  jk,  1 ;  2  S  ;    jil.  I),     The  vwm  lernia, 

«Usei  t'<4Mi,  lira  <>  ,,  |„  j^.^   ,1^,^.  4u  its  «^uU 

/al#Q;  t*  a»t<^/-tirA^'». '  f*i4i,;y.*'    Th«  tftm  fa  a(i|%U<»lkM 
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given  oo  this  h*«d,  but  the  g<»ncral  j»ietfpi^  M  m 
pAl-aliuii  bvtwetut  belit'vers  iin-l  huT^.  I  ..^.m*  ii*  i  #/ 
vi.  14,  \7)P  would  rtjtply  **  t  v- tn  tb 

case  of  mitiTiatre  ;   flud  the  p-  'ti«»^f? 

mixed  marriajies,  rontraitefi  p^mioiiiiT  to  th^*  rvr- 
vei-aiittt  af  one  jwrt jr,  at  th ;  4>istaiice  of  thf  tjT.^i*. 
Tei1;J  one,  isitinot  but  be  it^^^nJed  as  impltitt 
the  improjHii'ty  of  ^uch  unions  BubBiM|0«ttlj  U>a» 
veraloi*  (I  Cor.  rii.  12), 

The  progeny  ot'  ilte^  marriage^  lietwfvii  laradk 
itea  ai\d  non-UmelitWi  was  de4<:nb*>il  mH*t  9  p* 
eulinr  tcrmj  vimmcr^  (A.  V*  **  b  t  -  itl 

xiiii.  2 1,  tlie  e'tymolog^ical  meaning  ^ 

certain f*  but  which  cleaily  invohN^;,    ...- 
**  foreigner/'  nA  in  Zech.  i%,  6,  wheire  the  I  >.  '•- 
^AAoyo't?!,   *•  ftj-anpers,**     Persons    l>cr.i 

I  way  were  cAtluded  tirom  full  right*  of  i 

'  untii  Uie  tenth  (generation  t  l*eut.  Miii.  2). 

I  hence  that  iiitemmiTiiige  with    I 

,  liibtted  in  tlie  Mime  manupi 
or  Moabite  (wmp.  Mi<ibim,  A  - 

ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  maj 
raelitea  mid  Israelites  nuiy  be  divided  : 
(i)  general,  and  (2)  special — the  fni  i  .  U 

the  whole  ppulation,  the  latter  tt»  <  -a 

1,  The  jc;ener[d  remilatton'-     ■ 
deration*  of  relation&hip.     Th- 
srtge  relating  to  these  is  con 
(>-IB,  whej^in  we  have  in  the  tir*t  pUoe  a  poerdl 
piuhibition  against  n>arnape!i  between  a  ma*!  ud 
the  **  flesh  of  his  fleiih,"  *  and  in  the  ae.      " 
special  prohibitions*  against  mamage  v»  r 
tW,    &te|vmother,    iiater,   or   hnlt"-fi»ter,    *,...,, 
'^  U*yn  at  home  oi  abroctd/'*  grimd-dau^ter,  aioU; 
whether  by  coii^zmguinity  on   either    *jd«,   ut  hf 
marriage  on  tlie  fnthei''s  Ritle,  dnu^'hlei-LCk'Uw,  Ip^ 
tbcr**   wifrt   sti»p-danphter,    wf(c*ti   mother,    fifp* 
fmi^d•*lJm^ht^r»  or  witV*  sister  durini:  the  Ufkiv* 
of  the  wile.'     Au  exceptinti  Ls  iiuV>iii-qu«uttj  vmIH 


to  relatloi;iit>ip  by  affinity,  in  a«  far  ms  11  reigai^a  Uk*  I4li^ 

relationa  of  a  wife,    'n)«>  ri*Utkm«hl|ia  a|ieclfl#d  IMirll 

otu»ced  uuitrr  tbree  iMndt    ( i )  blood-rvlaiAunakdpt  ftf^ 

in  vera.  7-t:];  (2)  the  wivea  of  bluvO-nOatlotia  Id  toa 

H-16  i  (3)  tijc  btood-n'bll-  «i?  of  the  wtfle  tn  v.  t*   rr.  't 
t  The  <t«ughttT  ta  pniir 

emlnr-iitly  tL#  "  tlrib  of  a  i 

lbi.iU(;Ut  unueces^ry  In  iru .,     ..:.  .  .  — .  _.  ... 

«  Tlie  expn^lun  **  bom  at  Itume  at  alm>«tl  *  haa  la« 

genemlly  utjrli>t^tr>.^t  m  f^ntviMit  U*  **  tn  or  (Hi  if  ■•t' 

lij«k,"  i,e,  f1      '  ^  -ber'a  wne«Ma* I 

may  alio  bt-  t^'jikOilof  lte[ 

worxls  and  u-  *o  tb?  f*tb<T.  or 

In  li  r«mier  tuarrUK^-    (cumj*.  K  i 

dlfiilncUon  between  the  cai>>^  <] 
'  la  not  very  evkienl:  U    pruhAblj   ..... 
I  v#'T.  H  prgUiMl*  tljo  unUrn  ol  a  Min  uf   i 

wllb  a  daughter  uf  the  aecotxt,  and  rcr 
I  of   the  aecond   wltb   a  dnughrer  of 

(Hi  the  otbrr  batid.  Km^twl  {('amm.  in 
.  tincttou  tn  tbo  wordii  **  wrfe  ol  tby   i 

which  aooonlin^  to  him  indudec  iJi#  th 
I  the  «.M*pinoiher.  and  Uiu»>pedf(cally  *\nu  - 
I  wblltf  vi'f,  g  b  ruervt?d  fur  the  hiir  v.-i,  ' 
I      »  The  MMjatrof  thia  verie  boa  tn i, 

cotintxion  with  the  question  of  (.. 

w  ife'a  al^t^r.    J  t  haa  been  urgr^l  x  i 

thtn*  *tjwi  »lte  to  anoUii'r,**  i>  i" 

Ihr*  pnohiblUun  I*  rraJty  ilfivcittJ 

fit'.lrtvvttig  conaidtrntkim.  bowc*.  r,   -  i|  i 

«jf  ibe  I#*kL    (1)  The  wriliir  wmiU  l... 

r\|Micr«'d  "Mfjfc**  tmli   '*  fctistnr "   tit  .« 

vt'r.  IH  fr«»m  Uial  Krhlcb  be  tis»li:Ti<  d  h 

I  vlou-  vpr»wK.    (2)  Tb«?  vM^ix  of  Itie  11  ^ ^ 

!  oad  IndMa  of  «>v«y  Udkhw^-*  r*^ytrc«  that  tte^  rajrug^ 
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TVnt.  xjtr.  5)  iu  &rour  of  mairinge  with  a  bro- 
fber**  wife  in  the  ereut  of  his  havin^r  ditfd  chi Id- 
ler*: U>  this  we  fh^Jl  ha\e  ocuisioo  to  rpter  at 
l«i$:tJi.  l>iffemit  degrees  of  euiltineks  attarheii  to 
Uif  iDtVinpitDeiit  of  the:fe  prohibition^  as  iinpiieil 
noth  iu  the  diflerent  terms  i  applied  to  the  various 
eAeui'es,  and  in  tlie  punishments  aiiixed  to  them, 
the  ]i^Deril  penalty  l>eing  death  (Lev.  ix.  11-17), 
but  in  the  ca^  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
chiliUoncas  ( 19-21),  inrolring  probably  the  stain  of 
iliecitimarr  in  cases  where  thet-e  was  an  issue,  while 
iu  tlir  c.v«  of  the  two  sisters  no  penalty  is  stated. 

The  niortl  etliect  of  the  prohibitions  extended  be* 
ynii.l  cn^es  of  foiinal  marriage  to  thoie  of  illicit  in- 
(e:cu:ii»e,  and  gave  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
<tiu>Jtict  a»  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  33 j, 
of  irffviben  iu  his  interooune  with  his  father's  oon- 
eubiiie  ^(len.  xxrr.  22),  and  of  Abaalom  in  th*  same 
act  2  .Sam.  xvi.  22);  and  it  rendei-eil  such  ciimes 
tt4eiis  of  th<f  greatest  national  disgrace  (tiz.  xxii. 
II).  The  iSatbiuicil  writers  considered  that  the 
prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of  proselytes, 
inasmuch  as  their  cliauge  of  ivligiun  was  deemed 
C4uivalent  to  a  new  natural  birth,  and  oon!«equently 
toTolved  the  seveiing  of  all  ties  of  previous  rela- 
tionship :  it  was  necessnrr,  howerer,  in  such  a  ca.se 
that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband,  should  have 
adiifited  the  Jewish  fiiith. 

The  poriiJs  on  which  these  prohibitions  wero 
?nai-ted  are  reducible  to  the  follo^hing  throe 
ocai1< : — :  1  >  moral  propriety ;  (2)  the  pmctioes  of 
acnthen  nations;  and  (3)  sociAl  convenience.  The 
fiist  of  these  grounds  comes  pioniiiiently  foi-waixl 
in  the  ezpi^ewons  by  which  the  various  oHiences 
ore  characterised,  as  well  a<<  in  the  general  prohibi- 
ti«4i  against  a}ipiTmchiiig  **  the  flesh  of  his  flesh." 
The  UM*  oi  such  expiesrions  undoubtedly  contuns 
an  appeal  to  the  fwnror  nuturalis^  or  tliut  rcpug- 
laace  with  whidi  man  instinctively  hhriuks  from 
nt.ttiitiH'ijial  uni<m  with  one  with  whom  he  is  con- 
iH*  t«^  by  the  doMst  ties  lioth  of  blood  and  of 
:iitiiiiy  afleiiion.  On  this  subject  we  need  say  no 
iiKk  tf  than  that  there  is  a  ditlerence  in  kind  between 
tfkf  .-trivet  lon  that  binds  the  members  of  a  family 
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"  oikr  to  anotlier  "  sbouU  be  prvccded  by  s  plarsl  noon, 
rv  CA!<»'*  In  wblch  tlie  expre^bion  nnhK*7K  HO^K 
u  *q>i4«sVfnt  to  "  one  to  snotber,"  as  in  Kx.  xxvl.  3,  6,  6, 
:t.  \j.  1.  t,  21.  111.  13,  Iniitead  of  fsvunring,  ss  hnn  gene- 
ni'T  I*  II  Mippt«cd,  the  marginal  trsnsUtion,  exhibit  th« 
\-x  iIiiriJT  above  noted.  (3)  The  ciin!M>nt  of  the  sncl«'nt 
w^r*\^ni  ti  unsnimoiLi.  Including  the  IJCX.  (yvraixa  <V 
.^>•>■^n  «»'T^).  the  Volfste  («orarfm  mtotu  Juor),  the 
•  "i-ik*.* .  >yrt»c,  Ice.  (4)  The  Jew*  thrniselves.  as  shown 
?»i  Ui*  MhOina.  and  in  the  works  of  I'hllo.  ptf^«lttl^l  th«' 
mrr-jcr.  (S)  IV>!j|Esmj  was  rec<»pi»'»««l  hy  th**  ^flosalc 
ijv.  sud  mnmC  ooosrqnently  be  forbidi)<>n  In  tbii*  pasMge. 
AS-  fber  inti*rprvuilon,  by  wbkh  the  sin«*o  of  the  vitm»  Is 
«catn  attnvd.  ts  effected  l>y  sttscbliig  the  wordH  "  In  her 
•\>  •Uwff  "  exdn<dwly  Ut  the  verb  "  v.-s."*  The  ol^i<ctloni 
^■  i^u  ar»  p«i«-nt :  (I)  it  Is  but  roafonsble  to  suiipose 
iL»i  thta  riauM.  llkr  the  oth«>rs.  would  di>pi>nd  on  ihe 
|>n»  tpBl  vrrl»;  and  (a).  If  this  were  diiilwl.  It  would  bi» 
Mil  rp«*«uiM'  to  attach  U  to  th*  firm  #-*<("  uiicovcr"), 
•»!t»T  than  tbr  nuire  rfinote  rectynLxTj  v<  rb;  which  would 
\m  itlii  tu  ti^  Miitfc  uf  the  piukirh. 

r  rL«e  trrau*  *r«-(l)  Zimnuik  (HST  ;  A.V.  "wick- 
^to»i^-X  apf»li»^I  to  niarriaKr  with  mother  or  ilsughtcr 
'{■^«  xt.  14). mltbmi»th<>r-lii*Uw. stip-diughttT.or KTuiuI- 
i'^*-4mcbvr  (xvi.i.  17).  TIm-  !■  rn»  is  «•!>«•« hero  u|ti>ll*>J 
*■«■  ff  •»  TioUilufu  of  Ur<.riicy  or  principle  (U'v.  \ix.  aa; 

JlL  xxxl.  II;  yj,  x\\.  4:>,  x\.i.  in.  (-2)  T,l»l  ODf)  • 
4    »    *  rtf     .1^.  •;  ••  ,  i|>|iiii-,i  I,,  trsrruticr  v.  ith  4  usMgbier- 


together.  .iikI  that  which  lies  at  the  lot  tern  of  th< 
matrimonial  Imiul,  and  timt  the  am:ilgnmation  0: 
these  atlections  cnnnot  take  piuce  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  two;  heni*e  the  (!«• 
sirability  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  t!it 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  detiuitely  where  th^ 
matrimonial  aiTection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
The  second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibi* 
tions  was  that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as 
a  peculiar  people,  with  institutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii 
3),  as  well  as  of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Marriages  witliin  the 
proscribed  degi'ees  prevailed  in  many  civilized  coun- 
tries in  historical  times,  and  were  not  uuiisiml 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  the  pre-Mosnic 
age.  For  instance,  marriages  with  halt-sisteis  b« 
the  same  father  were  aUowed  at  Atliens  (Plutarcl 
Cim.  4.  ThfmUtocl.  32),  with  half-sisters  L/  the 
same  mother  at  SpA.!*  (Philc,  dL  opec.  Leg,  p. 
779),  and  with  full  sistei-s  in  Egypt  (l)iod.  i.  27) 
and  Tei-sia,  as  illiusti'ate«l  in  the  well-known  in* 
stances  of  Ptolemy  PhiLidelphus  in  the  forme- 
(Pans.  i.  7,  §1),  and  Cambyses  in  the  hitter  country 
(Herod,  iii.  31).  It  was  even  believed  that  in  some 
nations  maniages  between  a  son  and  his  mother 
were  not  unusual  (Ov.  Met.  x.  331 ;  Eurip.  At^ 
drum.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have  in- 
stances of  marriage  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case  ol 
Abraham  (Cien.  xx.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  case 
of  Amram  (Ex.  \n.  20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the 
same  time  in  the  case  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  26). 
Such  cases  were  justiflable  previous  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Moses:  subsequently  to  them  we  have  nc 
case  in  the  0.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
degi-ees,  though  the  hmguage  of  Tamar  towards  her 
half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  implies  the  pos- 
sibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of  their  father." 
The  Herods  committed  some  violent  breaches  of  the 
marriage  law.  HeitMl  the  (treat  married  his  linlf- 
ixaUir  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3);  Arclielaus  his  brother's 
widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13,  §1);  HeitKl 
Antipns  his  brother's  wife  (xviii.  5,  §1  ;  Matt 
xiv.  3).     In  the  Christian  Church  we  have  nn  in- 

In-Uw  (Lev.  xx.  12) :  it  sIgnlQes  pollution,  and  Is  applied 
to  the  worst  kindof  dcAlen)ent(Uv.XTm.23).  (3)  f 'Arjed 
CiDn  ;  A.  V.  "  wicked  thing"),  spplU<d  to  marriage  w1t* 
a  sister  (Lev.  xx.  17):  lis  prop<r  moaning  appears  to  bt 
ditgract^  (4)  Niddah  (n^3  ;  A.V.  *  an  unclean  Uilng"), 
applhnl  to  marriage  with  a  brother**  wife  (liev.  xx.  21) 
Itcunvoys  the  notkm  otimpuriiy.  MIchaolls  (/>air«  of 
Moset,  lit.  7,  $2)  assorts  that  these  Urms  hare  a  forrnsic 
forop;  but  lh«-n.»  appourn  to  bo  no  ground  for  thb.  Tlse 
view  which  tli«*  hanie  authority  propounds  (<}4)  as  tc 
the  rooson  for  the  pn)hlbltions.  vli..  to  prevent  Heductloo 
u:)«ler  tho  promise  of  marriage  among  near  relations,  k 
singularly  liiadequAU>  both  to  thoocukblou  and  to  the  tenus 
employed. 

■  Various  attempts  have  boon  maile  to  reconcile  tliic 
language  wiUi  tlso  I/'\itlcal  law.  Hie  liabblnlcal  exp'a- 
nation  was  that  Tamar's  mother  was  a  heathen  at  the 
time  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  law  dlil  not  apply  to  such 
a  case.  Jueophwi  (Aut.  vil.  H.  ^1)  regarded  It  as  a  mers 
rusf.  on  the  part  of 'I'amnr  to  ovu«le  Aiiinon's  Importunity ; 
but,  if  the  marriage  wi  re  out  of  the  question,  rIm*  would 
hiinlly  have  tri«-d  such  a  \n*tr  dfvla*.  Tht-nlun  {Comm. 
in  Ivc.)  conbldirs  that  the  I>evitlcal  prohibitions  appllea 
only  to  ca^^es  «hore  a  dlsrui'tlon  «»f  family  bonds  was  likely 
to  r«-.<Hlt.  or  when'  the  motivi-H  were  of  a  gT«*a  character 
an  ur(;umint  which  would  ultrrly  alKogate  the  aothort  > 
of  lhi«  sLd  every  olber  abeolute  hiw. 
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ffaioce  nf  mnrniig«  with  a  tiitlitn-'sf  wif«  (I  Cor.  v. 
I ),  whidi  St.  Faul  chanitleiv  -^  ^  '*  fornicalion  " 
(^aropff/ai,  and  visits  ivitli  tlie  aeiei^t  windymiiJi- 
tion.  The  thiiid  groumi  of  tlif  prahibition^,  soouil 
eoDVcoir^nce,  comes  forwaitl  tolely  in  the  case  of 
inarmg«  wtth  t\A-o  «isteiY  KicnultHiicoufly,  th«*  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  "  vex  *'  or  irritate  the  tirst 
wife,  aiiii  produce  llume^tic  jai**,* 

A  renuirLdiltf  eicoption  to  these  pnililhltioDs 
feXiAt^il  tti  frtvoiir  ofmaiiTirtije  with  h  dw«i>ed  bio- 
*her'»  wife»  in  the  ei*»nt  of  his  btviiip  diftl  chiUI- 
lew.  TliP  k*>  which  i-^uUt*^  thi*  hjia  been  nanu'd 
the  **  Levimle,"  •*  ft  tun  the  Latin /^t'lV,  "brother 
in-lnw."  The  cu'^tom  i^*  supposed  to  littve  okiirioiiM 
\tx  ihnt  desire  of  [i*rpetuftting  a  iinmcp*  whith  pn^ 
nails  Jill  over  the  woild,  but  with  more  tban  ordi- 
nary foi'ce  m  EjiKtei-u  countries,  and  pre*emineiitly 
Among  laraelileN,  who  C2ieh  wished  to  bear  |iai1  in 
*hi  imjmis*  mad»  to  .AbrnhAm  that  •*  in  hiit  ietti 
ihoiJd  All  jmliun>  of  the  cai-th  be  blesirtd  "  {Gen, 
xxvi»  4 1.  The  t\nt  iiistanee  of  it  occuii  in  the  pn- 
tmrchfd  peiiod,  wheie  Oiiaii  is  calle*!  upon  to 
mmry  hwi  biotJier  Kr's  widow  (Gen.  xxx'iii.  8). 
The  custom  wns  confiimed  by  the  Mosaic  Uw, 
which  decjts&l  tlint  **  if  biethjen  (u  e,  sons  of  the 
•Mile  I'uther)  dwell  toother  i  eitlier  in  oue  fumily* 
In  4»t)fi  house,  or,  w.  the  Icdjliiu^  explaitieii  it,  iu 
Oodtlguoiiji  pmiMiitJufi;  the  hr»t  of  thf  thiee  seuflofl 
U  pjftiJMibly  eoneet)^  nnd  one  of  tin  m  die  anil  leave 
to  child  (6<ffi,  here  uimkI  in  its  bro«ut  sense,  and  not 
petJiHciilly  Mon  \  eompui*  Mutt.  x\ii.  ^fj,  fi^  fx^^ 
(nrfp>ia ;  Maik  xii,  ]&i  Luke  ix,  28^  irtKyos), 
tiie  wife  of  tlie  dead  shall  not  umrry  wittiout  (i,  tf. 
Jut  of  the  f^imiJy)  unto  a  Rtiwiger  (one  unttjunecte*! 
by  tie«  of  lehitJoDHhip)  [  her  huiifjiand's  bmlJicr  iball 
^  iu  unto  her  and  tnke  her  to  hira  to  wife  ;"  not, 
however,  without  having  goue  ihiTjugh  the  iifiUai 


*  1130  e>fpre4ilQti  "liyi?  admlU  of  another  explAtuOon, 
"  n>  p-ick  tiigeUler/'  or  oomhine  the  two  in  mtv  tnitrrliure, 
*nd  ihm  confutmd  the  Mtare  of  tbelr  rfkiloiiAbip  to  oti« 
utioilier.  TniB  \M  lo  one  rupect  »  preferable  uieftnlfip, 
ItiUftmucb  ti  U  i»  not  cliitr  why  iwo  liitera  ibijuldl  be  more 
pttrUijnlari/  IniUled  tbiin  asiy  two  not  to  reUtcd.  The 
UHgo.  however,  of  the  cognate  word  H^  V<  fn  1  Sam.  t.  «, 
ravuurs  rbe  aetue  tuiuiUjr  f  tven ;  and  in  tb«  Mitflina  Dll^lf 
i«  ilie  tttiMl  icnu  lor  the  wlve«  of  a  polygaroUt  (Mtitiiia, 

*  Tbe  Talmodlca)  tenia  for  the  ubtigutton  was  ytl/6m 
tD^a^J.  frum  jAa^fli  ( Dn*>.  -hmbin^'*  brutlwr '^  beiwje 
tb«  title  ifrbam4h  of  the  treatiK  iti  tbc  Mi«boa  for  iba 
rrgulaiion  uf  »tidi  marrta^fi.  trom  iJbe  Mine  rwt  ourneM 
the  U-rm  yiUitm  <D3'X  to  oontra4:t  nuch  a  mArrl4ifi»  (Oen. 
KJUtvilt.  «), 

«  The  reatoii  here  aailgnod  ta  hardly  a  aiUfiiefijry  mte. 
May  it  not  mther  have  bitcn  connected  wiLb  Use  purchaie 
•yviem.  vl  hidi  would  reduce  »  wife  inUi  tht  po«f  (km  of  a 
rhatt^l  nr  nfan«rijj4>jm,  and  give  Ibe  itiirvi\'uni  a  rcvt-r- 
■loiiary  Intrrwi  In  btrf  TUi*  view  derh'L'*  come  support 
from  the  ftaivment  In  HaJLihauaea'a  Tt-antcauttutitt.  p. 
404,  ihiti  among  the  Osaeies.  who  liave  a  iuevirmte  law  of 
rlielr  own,  fti  the  event  of  soue  of  ibe  Ikrailjr  maiTylDig 
the  widiiw,  ibey  are  eotJUed  lo  a  certAiii  etuo  frum  any 
jiher  liUsband  whi^m  *Ue  inay  nuirry. 

**  rte  p*»iik>n  of  tbf"  i^iiieofft  l^vlr&te  tuarrlft^,  as 
?iirnpiirwl  with  other  braruhea  of  the  famllj,  la  ejcbibiod 
hi  (he  case  of  Taiiwr,  wboiu*  ttm  by  her  fiaiber-iudaw. 
Jiiiljih,  l>eciune  the  lieuil  of  ihv  family,  athl  the  cbannri 
tiirough  whom  die  llesaiah  wm  bora  (Gen,  xaxaUL  'i^* : 
ll«U.  I.  3>. 

'  Thfi  Urchnlcal  Lerro  for  llila  act  wa»  '-kAlitmh 
.711P7n)  &om  kkatau  *r?Tt   *to  draw  <c  •    a  i« 


prelim iimrii?<»  of  a  regubu  niairb^e.  Ilic  rjn|>k:i 
of  thi«  >eoonii  iniirrtage  then  &ui>eeeded  itt  the  aim 
of  the  deceasfd  brother/  i,  f.  L«ecaine  Uh  i«f>A  hss, 
lYcdviug  ti]^  name  (according  to  J<iBC|ihu4»  AnLln 
»,  §2;i;  but  compjue  Huth  L  1',  jr.  17),  iud  lii 
property  i^DeuU  xiv.  6,  (•).  Should  the  brtflK 
object  to  marrying  hi»  £iater*tii-l)«w,  be  vu  |pikr 
licly  to  agnify  his  disftent  in  the  ]itre»mci;  et  llf 
authmilie&  of  the  town,  to  which  the  whIq-b  w 
^pnTblt-d  by  the  tigniftciint  act  of  lonstag  hisi^ 
md  ^fitting  in  hi«  face,  or  (as  the  TalmiiilU:*  e^ 
pJmnwl  it)  on  the  gitmad  befote  tdm  (  fci^uiL.  I;, 
§(J) — the  foimer  frignifyiug  the  tmosfer  tdpi^^mtf 
from  one  |iiei^oti  to  another*  (urn  ufUAl  aedoi^^Imi 
IivlmTJs  and  old  G^rmanaf  Keit»  ArtaAScjJ.  iL  Mj, 
the  latter  the  contempt  due  tn  :i  tUvt  I       '  -lla 

|^«rfoim  his  just  t»bligatioDs  il>etit,  ti 

IV.  t>-U),     In   this  caie   it  wns  j^,  i    tk 

next  of  kin  to  come  forwaiii  arid  to  chum  Urth  tSv 
wife  and  the  iiiheiitaDce, 

The  Lcvii^te  marriage  wmj  not  peculiar  to  llv 

Jews;  it  baa  been  found  to  exii.t  iu  iji  i^tm 

oountriea/    particuUuly   iu    Arabia     i  Un:   h' — ** 
Notes,  i,   112;    Niebuhr'ii    Voytige^    p. 
oniong  the  tribes  of  tlie  Caticsbtis   (11:. 
7>tinksfc/iMc*iaia,  p.  403).     The  Mn±,i..    |  u,    i    ,., 
the  custom  into  harrooiif  with  the  u- ..  rl  i.    i 
tion  against  mairying  a  biothei"**  v. 
ing  it  to  ca^es  of  childlessiiefis;  Aod  it 
tlte  ntAniage  bond  as  fouudeii  ou  .*..^ 
liering  tlic  brother  of  the  obltgntaoxi  wi 
was  averse  to  the  uuioOi  inftt«nd  of  makii:. 
puhiory,  as  tti  the  case  of  Onoa  (G^n.  >- 
One  of  the  result»  of  the  Levtrate  niaiii  <.     ^ 
be  in  certaia  cases  the  ooDsoiidatJQii  of  iwb  p  > 
perties  in  tbe  same  fiimily ;  hut  this  dbe&  oat  »jfm 
to  have  been  the  object  coutem  plated  .C 


of  fnquent  orcurreooe  In  the  trmtUe  fWhitaott,  «%0t 
inlnnle  dir^ctiona  ore  glveui  aa  to  the  matmer  ia  wiMtft 
the  act  was  to  be  perfonsed ;  e.  g  that  tJbe  tboc  wm  u 
be  of  leather,  or  a  aaodal  famUbed  with  a  beel^0i^>( 
a  felt  shoe  or  a  ■aodal  vltbont  a  strap  woubl  iMt  Ji 
(  Tdtam.  13,  (1,  2).  The  lAoIttaaA  win  ooi  rahd  ^te 
the  persoo  performing  it  wa«  <le*f  and  dumb  (^4^  <■  ^ 
could  not  learn  the  precise  ft>nciii)a  whkJb  amvm|MMI 
the  act.  The  cnstum  if  retained  by  the  m(4mic«% 
and  ia  mlnntely  described  by  Pf«iri  {CW^mmm^ai  Ai» 
gietuei,  L  243)«  It  reoeit'es  13fu»tratl«jo  frum  1k§  «» 
presslon  used  by  iht  tnudem  Ar>ib«w  In  ijiiallm  rfi 
rfpudiated  wife,  "Site  w&f  my  stipper;  1  hav«  «mI  h« 
off"  (Barckhardt,  .Votri,  I.  Ii3>. 

f  'fhe  variaticma  tn  the  usages  of  the  LevirBlo  HMd^ 
arp  worthy  of  D6tJce«    Anitinv,  tb»*  C^asetoa  lo 
tnarrioge  i»f  the  widow  takt**  place  if  Lh«t«  cpi 
aod  may  be  contrai  fed  by  the  father  as  well  «#  Iht 
of  the  deoensrd  hiuhmd.    If  the  wUkiw  bi 
the  widow  is  purchiueablc  by  ar^ither  hust»T.  i  ^  .i 
iiocicHl(H&xthAmen.  pp.  403.4O4).    Im 
of  nuuTlage  l«  extended  (rum  the  bmth 
coasiiL    Neither  In  liils  aor  la  th«ica»r  .»r  Uk-  bnti*r% 
^uduw  is  the  marriage  cooipubMry  uo  the  fmn  «C  ■• 
woiimn,  though  to  tJbe  fomMrr  the  m^u    nui  ruj  ■  ».ta 
upon  any  other  marriage  (BturcicliaTUt,  ^ 
Another  develipriient  of   the    LevlrMi^ 
fwrhapa  he  nottcrii  In  the  ptivitrgie  ^Un.u   iti.    tu^  =- 
joyed  uf  ssrceedinjc  to  the  wivm  as  well  4a  the  thtvat  J 
bU  predrceaaor  (2  Swii  %\l  »X    H^uv  Abaati.ni  t  fjm 
seizure  of  his  father's  wives  was  not  oftly  «  br^ml  •f 
inomUty,  bnt  brtDket>«d   hia  ubarpsttkm  of  Um  tk^i 
ta  Sanu  XV}.  a^).     And  ao.  again,  AdontJithV  r^w^  fcl 
111*  hand  of  AUsbag  w  ai  regarded  by  Solomon  *f  aZvM 
equlvnieut  to  dciuiuidlnr;  the  throne  (I  K.  11  lli 

It  I'he  hlaujry  of  Ruth  •  marriage  baa  led  to  Mitm  ^ 
lonvi'pUttn  on  liiU  pKtiL     Buai  «tood  to  FCata  te  ^m 
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evimte  Uw  oflTered  niinici-ous  oppoilunitios 
v«rcir4*  of  that  spirit  of  casuiKtrj,  for  which 
■h  teachers  are  no  coaspicuoua.  Op''  nuch 
irciught  forward  bj  the  Sadducees  tor  the 
mtAngling  our  I<ord,  and  turns  upon  the 
tiom  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
10  existem-e  of  which  the  ^^al1ducees  sought 
date)  from  the  circumstanoe  of  the  same 
haring  Keen  married  tc  sereral  brothers 
:zii.  23^^).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
culty  mas  that  the  wife  would  rpvert  to 
husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
e  h]rputhe«is  on  which  the  difBcultj  was 
iz.,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
lifo  wat!  to  t«  carried  on  in  the  world  to 
i>J  thus  He  asseiis  the  ti'ue  character  of 
as  a  t€mpoiiii7  and  merely  human  insti- 
Numerous  ditllculties  are  suggested,  and 
regulations  laid  duwn  by  the  Talmudical 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  lieing 
of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Tebamoth.  From 
g^ather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
he  working  of  the  law.  If  a  man  stood 
he  prosaibed  degrees  of  relationship  in  re* 
>  his  biother's  widow,  he  was  exempt  from 
It  ion  of  the  law  (2,  §:i),  and  if  he  were  on 
ny  other  ac(t>unt  exempt  from  the  obligation 
r  one  of  the  widows,  he  was  alt»o  from  the 
n  to  mairy  any  of  them  ( 1»  §1)  ;  it  is  also 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  brother 
r  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  where  there 
eril  widows  left.  The  marriage  was  not 
ilnvt  within  three  montiis  of  the  husband's 
.  §IU).  The  eldest  bi-uther  ought  to  per- 
du ty  of  mairiage ;  but,  on  his  declining  it, 
'1-  brother  might  al^  do  it  (2,  §8,  4,  §5). 
iimh  was  i-^aiiied  as  involving  future  relap 
;  M  that  a  man  who  had  received  it  could 
y  the  widow's  relations  within  the  prohi* 
;«•*«»  (4,  §7).  Special  rules  are  laid  down 
where  a  w^oman  married  under  a  fitlse  im- 
a>  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  SI),  or 
mii^toke  took  place  as  to  whether  her  son 
isbnnd  died  first  (10,  §3),  for  in  the  latter 
Levintte  law  wo«ild  not  apply ;  and  again 
evidr-nre  of  the  husband's  death  to  be  pro- 
lerLun  rases  (taps.  15,  16). 
th«  prohibitions  expi^essed  in  the  Bible, 
ive  biH-n  deJiictni  by  a  ptt)cess  of  inferential 
:.  Thu.s  the  Talmndists  added  to  the  Lc- 
rintlnniihips  itereral  remoter  ones,  which 
■meil  5''«>j/i<i'irv,  such  iw  ei'andmuther  and 
i:"«lniother,  ^irat^fnandchild,  kc:  the  only 
I  which  thcr  at  all  tnuiluxl  the  Lrvitical 
w»T«»,  that  they  a«ldeil  (ll  the  wife  ot  the 
".Vriifc-  biotliPi  undor  the  id<»:i  that  in  the 
lirother  dt?sfrilied  whs  only  by  the  same 
lU'l  i  J  the  nn.tlier*K  bi-oihcr's  wife,  for 
!,»'}■  h.»d  no  at.thorit,  iSelden,  l/x.  Ehr, 
(\-i>:ileMble  diri<»n'nces  of  opinion  have 
U*  the  extent  to  w hirh  this  protcss  of  rea- 
io:j|d  b*  CiijTitii,  and  c»»nHK'ting  laws  have 
ir  in  dilFei-ciit  countries,  professedly  biused 
»ajne  original  authority.  It  do«i  not  fall 
•ur  pjovino*  to  do  moiv  than  endeavDur  to 

not  of  a  IxTir  (for  be  was  only  her  bu«band's 
ml  'if  a  <.'o*4,  <.r  r^eenwr  ki  the  seomd  degree 
M^r  klnHnan,"  iil.  9).  a»  mirh,  he  retlet^nied  the 
ce  of  NauiDi.  sfier  tlie  n»fu»nl  of  tlw  rwloeiner 
-.»r.-*t  iWctvc,  in  confumiitr  Trith  Lev.  \\\\  25. 
't  u>  have  br«-n  cu»toin<«i7  for  t»«»  rrrfrrmrr  at 
!  D>*  tr.  nurry  the  b«-lr«s«,  but  tiUk  «.u*t/jro  ih 
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iv)int  o.it  in  what  re>|x.>cts  and  to  what  extent  the 
hiblii-ol  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  tnc 
first  place  we  mur>t  obsen'e  that  the  design  oi  tlie 
legislator  apparently  was  to  give  an  exhaui^tive  list 
of  prohibitions ;  for  he  not  only  gives  exampks  oi 
degrees  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  prc- 
hibitions  in  cases  vhich  are  strictly  parallel  to 
each  other,  e.  g,,  son's  daughter  and  daughter  > 
daughter  (ver.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  wife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  wliereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one  o' 
these  instances  woold  have  been  sufficient.  In  the 
second  pUoe  it  appears  certain  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  degree  as  the  test  of  the  prohibition ;  for 
he  establishes  a  different  rule  in  regard  to  a  brother's 
widow  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  though  the 
degree  of  rehitionship  is  in  each  cose  strictly  parallel. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  this  expivss  en- 
actment be  argued  that  Moses  designed  his  country- 
men to  infer  that  marriage  with  a  nieoe  was  illegal 
because  that  witli  the  aunt  was,  nor  yet  that  mar* 
riage  with  a  mother'^  brother's  wife  was  included  io 
the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father^s  brother's 
wife.  For,  though  no  explicit  statement  is  made 
as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation casually  given  to  us  in  the  first  must 
be  held  to  apply  to  them  also.  In  the  third  pUce, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were  some  tangible 
and  even  strong  grounds  for  the  distinctions  noted 
in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance ;  and  it  then  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
these  grounds  are  of  perpetual  force,  or  aiise  out  of 
a  peculiar  stute  of  society  or  legisUtion  ;  if  the  latter, 
then  it  seems  justifiable  to  suppose  that  on  tlie 
alteration  of  that  state  we  may  recur  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  enactment,  and  may 
infer  prohibitions  which,  though  not  existing  in  the 
Levitical  law,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  baaed  upon  it. 
The  cases  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to  Uie 
first  and  third  of  these,  we  may  observe  that  the 
Hebrews  regaixled  the  rtlatiouKhip  existing  between 
the  wife  and  her  husband's  &mily,  as  of  a  closer 
nature  than  that  between  the  husband  and  his  wife's 
family.  To  what  extent  this  ditl'erence  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  as  illustrations  of  the  difference  we  may  note 

(1)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in  the  special 
relation  of  levir  to  his  brother's  wife,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Levimte  marriage  in  nousequeiice ; 

(2)  that  the  neai-est  relation  on  the  hustand's  side, 
whether  bix)ther,  nephew,  or  cousin,  ftood  in  the 
special  relation  of  5/'/#/,  or  avenger  of  hood  t«»  iiis 
widow  ;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was  restiicte<l  to  a 
marriage  with  a  relati<»n  ou  her  father's  side,  .ss 
no  corresponding  oblipitions  existed  in  reference  to 
the  wife's  or  the  mother's  family,  it  follows  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  degree  of  relationship 
must  have  boen  regnrded  as  diffo-ent  in  the  two 
cases,  and  that  prohibitions  might  on  tliis  account 
be  applied  to  the  one,  from  which  the  other  was 
exempt.  When,  however,  we  transplant  the  Leri- 
tical   i^egulations   from    the  Hebrew  to  any  other 

not  fwisdod  in  any  written  Uw.  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Ruth,  acoordiuK  to  Selilen  (De  .<7im»bm.  cap.  1ft),  eot^futei 
th(>  laws  routing  to  the  GoH  and  the  Uvir,  as  Joaephos 
(A»t.  V  9,  (4)  has  nndoabtedly  done;  bat  this  U  an 
unnireMary  aMtuniption  :  the  aistom  U  one  that  may 
vpll  have  cxtstM  in  amfomilly  with  tLs  syitit  of  ths 
iA«  of  lb*  l«*%irAtc  marrUgv. 
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cDHunonweaJlh,  we  art  tUdly  waii;iitt^J  iu  Ukitjg 
into  aoootmt  thi.'  tutnjxmiry  ami  local  i^amlirtofis  of 
relutioui^p  !r.  tjwh,  s-nl  in  t'jtteiidiii^  Uk'  proh*W- 
tiofia  to  awes  wheie  aJteratiou*  in  the  «octnl  or 
le^il  ciitidiiloti  luive  tnken  place.  Tb(^  <ii!cstioii  to  | 
be  tftirly  aipie«Jt  tbciit  i»  not  simply  wluthtT  mar* 
riEtg«  withiu  a  cci-triui  degree  w  or  \&  ftol  permittctjl  j 
by  the  Leviticttl  l-ntt\  hut  whether^  nllowin^  I'nr  ' 
*he  ftltenid  «t''iteof  MH-'iely,  ifintatis  thutitmlis,  it  ap-  ' 
prsun  til  conformity  with  the  jiencnil  *'pit  it  of  timt  j 
Lw.  The  idea*  ot"  dilferent  natiutis  a&  to  relntion-  | 
iihip  ditVer  wMely;  iui4,  «ho»U  it  happen  timt  in  I 
the  fnKiaS  sy^^tem  of  a  certain  country  a  i'elatiorL->hip 
1.1,  as  a  matter  of  fjt.'t,  i^^rdeil  hl^  an  intimate  one, 
then  it  »  deiuly  poiiniiSftiWe  for  the  nalei-s  of  tliat 
coiintiT  tf>  prohibit  inarrittge  in  relci-eocc  to  it,  not 
m  the  groiinii  o(  any  expi-essed  or  implied  prohibi- 
Uoti  iu  rnferetiL'e  to  it  in  purticalar  In  the  book  of  Le- 
viticus, but  on  the  general  gnmnd  that  Mosw  ia* 
t^ndei]  to  pralubit  marringt  among  near  rtlatioDB. 
The  upplicution  of  such  a  rwb  in  ftome  mats  is  dear 
etioogh ;  DO  one  coutd  heisitAte  for  a  moment  tn  piXH 
nuunue  maninge  with  a  bittthcr**  wiHow,  even  id 
Cft*es  whei*  tlie  Moryiic  Jaw  would  i>pjHTiit  it,  as  nb- 
folntely  ill»»j^  in  the  present  day :  ina^moch  n»  tlie 
peculiar  ohli;ji»tjon  of  tlie  Lecir  hiw  been  aboii^liedl. 
A*  little  could  we  lieKit^'ite  to  ext«u*l  the  p]o!iibiti<»n 
hotkT  t})e  imteitijil  to  tlie  mnterufd  unrie's  widow, 
now  thj*l  the  peculiar  ditferences  bftween  rdUitiou- 
^hi|>ii  tin  the  father's  and  the  mother's  ttide  are  abo- 
li!<hwL  With  res;aid  to  the  v^xe^l  question  of  the 
deceased  wile'i*  !ii>lt?r  we  refniin  from  eipreiwing  an 
(kjilt]ton,  inubmuLh  a*  the  ovii*-  i.-^  ^till  in  tite^i  under 
the  rule  of  iuteipi-etiition  we  ^lave  aJitiKly  laid 
town,  the  ewe  stauidA  thus:  sueh  a  maiTiiiiro  i*  not 
July  not  pi\>hibiteii,  but  nctuiUly  |3ermitl4»t'  by  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  Uw  ;  but  it  remnius  to  be  ar^th'd 
\  I J  whether  the  peimkesion  was  jfinntwl  uiid(»r  ]>e- 
culiar  rircumstancMi ;  1 2)  wh'itlw'r  those  or  strielly 
pmiillel  drcum»tnnc't»  eii^it  in  tlid  prefieut  diiy  ;  aud 
(3)  whetlier,  if  they  d  (  not  exist,  the  g^nci-al  tt^oiir 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not. 
Justify  n  coinraujiity  m  extending  the  prohlbitiou  U^ 
ftuch  ft  reUtiumhip  on  the  Authority  of  the  Levittcal 
taw.  in  what  ha»  been  said  on  this  yomU  it  mu«t 
he  boiue  in  mind  that  we  oi-c  riewing  tiie  question 
MUiply  in  its  rebtJtrtT  to  the  Levitical  law:  with  tlie 
otiier  arguments  ^ro  and  con  hetuing  on  it,  we  have 
at  pttNpnt  nothing  to  do.  With  negniti  to  the  mar-^ 
rijige  with  the  iu«ce»  we  have  some  ditficulty  in 
**iij;geisting  any  «u(hdcnt  gixjund  «n  which  it  was 
jiermitted  by  the  Mosiic  law.  The  Fwabbinical  c=- 
plnitntioc),  thai  the  dLstinction  between  the  aunt  and 
the  niece  was  b«sed  upon  the  napccius  pctrcnich^^ 
whieh  would  not  permit  the  aunt  t^i  be  i-oduced 
fiTOin  her  nutuml  seniority,  but  at  tlie  auiie  time 
wouM  not  objp<:t  to  the  elevation  of  the  niects  can- 
not !«  n-gaiTle*!  as  satisfactory;  foi't  though  it  ex- 
plains to  11  L«.Ttfiiti  i^tfiot  the  ditTefmce  Utwci-n  tlw 
two,  it  place*  the  prohibition  of  maninge  with  Ui<* 
aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  that  with 
the  niece,  on  a  wixing  basis ;  for  in  Lev.xi.  19  con^ 
sanguinity,  and  not  respect tis  parentelae,  h  stated  ia 
the  git)uuii  of  the  pi-ohibitioa.  Tlui  Jewd  a|A»ear 
to  hjive  availed  themielves  of  the  privilege  without 
•cjMiple :  iu  the  Bible  itself^  indeed^  we  hare  but 
<n»  iiMtaucc,  and  that  not  an  undoubted  one,  in  the 


h  ¥wm  Ex.  kUr.  2i  it  appean  tlaat  tbe  law  rvUtive  tn 
tiki  roirrtaif*  of  prl)^L»  wu  a(terwan]»  made  mora*  riglJ  : 
'ittj  ooaM  Barry  only  matdens  of  Icraelitiih  urigin  or 
fbe  wldowi  of  prf  ecti. 
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cns^  of  Othtuel,  who  was  prolinlilr  tli*  t.TtI*.ai  d 
CViltrb  ( Jo^ih.  tx.  17),  and,  if  fM^,  ffieti  the  »  mif  ^ 
Achaah  his  wife,  Se\*«tTU  tiich  manriag***  are  iw 
ti-dl  by  Jo!ie)>hii»,  M  in  tlie  (rt's*.  uf  h^-Wi,  t**^ 
nephew  orOatoa  (AHt,  xii.  4,  -  ' 
{AtU.  ivii.  K  §3),  nnd  Her-- 
5,  §1),  But  on  whatever  ir 
meily  ponnitted,  there  caii  b*' 
pnjpriety  of  prohibiting  them  I! 

2.  Among  the  special  protiibttiou^  we  hart  ft 
UiiC^^  the  following*  (1)  The  high-priest  «»lbr^ 
bidden  to  many  any  eicept  a  Tirttin  aelected  £n« 
hi.>!i  own  people,  Lt.  an  Israelite  t,her,  xsi.  1%Um 
He  was  thu^  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  Ijen'iilc 
law.  (2)  The  piiest^  were  \cm  restricted  ia  tt«r 
choice^;  thty  wei-e  only  prohibited  froiii  manjof 
prostitutes  and  divorce*!  wotnen  { Ijeft.  xii.  ')i, 
(3)  Heiretf^en  *verc  prohibited  from  nuuTTiag  uot  «tf 
their  own  tiiW,*  witlt  the  view  of  keefan^  ^  fi^ 
iessionfi  of  the  fteveml  tribes  intact  (Num.  mrt. 
5*9 ;  c«np.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4)  PersDm  ddednt 
in  phrjitsil  powers  were  not  to  intermanj  witb 
Israelites  by  viitue  of  the  regiibUocift  in  Dui, 
xiiii.  K  ib)  In  the  Christian  Church,  I 
de.'iCHtns  were  prohibited  from  harinK 
one  wife  (1  Tim.  tii.  2,  12),  a  prriV-'  ••  -  t-  ra 
ambigiiouH  nature,  inasmuch  nA  it  m  *-^j 

{Kilygamy  in  the  ordinary  aeuae  of  1 1  a- 

plained  by  Theodoret  {m  toc,)^  auci  tnoai  of  Uir 
Fatlien;  |2)  to  marringe  aAer  tlie  deceaae  of  Ik 
first  wife;  or  (3)  to  imuriage  af^  divoree  dni^f 
the  lifti'time  of  the  tir^t  wife.  The  probabl*  mm 
i»  aeioini  mnrriagt;  of  nny  kind  whttterer,  inetoJIiC 
nil  the  three  ca^es  alluded  to»  but  with  a  tpecji 
reference  to  the  two  ]nst,  which  were  alW* 
able  in  the  c:i*e  of  the  laity,  while  the  first  w» 
equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  early  Chanrh  ff^ 
rally  vcgni'ded  !<iecond  mnniige  as  a  diiqiialilkiAiBS 
loL  the  minii^try,  tliough  on  this  poillt  Hitrewifttiil 
«ib:wlute  uuiuiimity  (see  BmghaiBr  Ant.  h.  ^ 
§1-3).  (6)  A  similar  proliibitioii  api^ied  to  that 
who  weie  candidates  for  admieaion  into  the  ted^ 
hiudtical  order  of  widows,  whatever  that  ofder  air 
liave  been  (1  Tim.  v.  9) ;  in  tliia  caae  the  wsri 
"  wife  of  one  man "  can  be  applied  bui  to  tm 
cases,  ( L I  bo  re^^mamaige  after  the  deomte  of  tiit 
haalwind,  or  (2)  after  divonoe*  That  divorce  wm 
obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  tlie  wife,  ii 
implied  in  Miwk  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  riL  11,  and  <* 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writetB  (aet  W1ri% 
m  iijc%).  But  St.  Paul  probablj  twn  tot]M|^ 
neral  question  of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  ngtrdls 
the  general  question  of  the  romarriage  afdiror^ni 
persons,  there  is  some  difheulty  in  ascertaiaitii  i^ 
sense  of  .Scripture.  According  to  the  Mooar  UVi 
a  wife  divoiiced  at  the  instarior  of  th*  husbiari 
might  marry  whoni  ahe  liked ;  but  if  bef  maioi 
huftlwind  dieil  or  divorced  her  sht*  could  not  irwi 
to  hi^r  first  husband,  on  the  giound  that,  as  brti 
he  wa^  concerned,  she  was  "  detiled"  {DmL  Jt»t. 
IW)  I  we  m.-ry  ia&r  from  the  ^tatemeut  of  tk 
ground  tliat  there  was  no  objection  Id  tiie  rMna^ 
ria^  of  tlie  original  parties,  if  the  divoreal  «i4 
had  r^nained  unmarried  in  the  tnterral.  If  fht 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  l« 
re-marriuge  was  impossiyef  Inasmuch  a>  the 
uJiihiiieot  for  such  a  crime  wu  death,    la 


>  The  dose  anakKr  of  this  ngaiaiMi  lo  ttta 
luw  rtfpecLiitg  (ho  iwUXufiot.  has  been  aliv«lr 
t  ljc  ATiicie  nn  Hfiia. 
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hew  are  no  diicct  precepts  on  the  subject  of 
tturnxs^  of  divoix-cd  persoiis.  All  the  re- 
viuin^  upon  the  foiut  had  a  pnmary  refer- 
lo  cnliieljr  diriei-eiit  subject,  viz.  the  abuse 
X.  For  instance,  our  Loni's  declarations  in 
.  32,  xiz.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
cAdC  of  a  wife  divorcol  on  other  grounds 
Lt  >f  unfaithfulness,  and  again  St  Paul's, 
or.  rii.  11,  pre-snpposiug  a  contingency 
e  himself  had  prohibited  as  being  impit>pcr, 
«  regardeil  as  directed  to  the  genei-al  ques- 
re-marriage.  in  applying  thew  passages  to 
1  drcumstanoes,  due  regai-d  must  be  had  to 
uliar  nature  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  which 
,  as  with  us,  s  judidid  proceeding  based  on 
i  and  pronounced  by  authority,  but  the 
y,  and  aometiines  oipridous  act  of  an  indi- 
The  anertion  that  a  woman  divorced  on 
r  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  commit 
%  does  not  thei^fore  bear  upon  tlie  question 
<oa  divorced  by  judicial  authority ;  no  such 
>ur  Lord  supposes  can  now  take  place ;  at 
iti  it  would  tike  place  only  in  connexion 
i  question  of  what  form  adequate  grounds 
ce.  The  early  C'hiut;h  was  divided  in  its 
Ht  tliis  subject  (Bingham,  Ant,  xiii.  2,  §12). 
regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pranoiinced  in 

e.  Kariy  msiniage  is  s)iokeu  of  with  ap- 
n  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18;  Is. 

ami  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
■?  J«;tinit«>  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 

the  very  early  age  at  which  penwns  arrive 
ty  in  Oriental  countries.  In  modem  Egypt 
e  taki«  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
«int^i  the  age  of  16,  fi^ueutly  when  slie 
•r  \\  ami  occasionally  when  she  is  only  10 
.  208).  The  Talmu'dists  forbade  mariiage 
r:Ls«  of  a  roan  undor  1  :i  years  and  a  day, 
the  case  of  a  woman  under  12  yeai-s  and 

Uuxtorf,  St/ft'upg.  cap.  7,  p.  148).     The  j 
j<*  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 

in  diivs  were  fixeil  for  the  ceremonies  of 
il  iir:d  m;irri:ige — the  fourth  day  for  virgins, 
n!^h  lor  wiiiows  (Mishiui.  Kctnh.  1,  §1 ).  The 
.-l.-ni  Jf-ws  similaily  ap}M)iut  tliHereut  days 
;.!.<»  ami  widows,  We.lnes<lny  and  Friday  for 
i*T,  Thiirsiby  for  the  latter  (IMcart,  i.  240). 
\'i\x-  (iL<t«ms  of  the  Hebi^ews  ami  of  Oriental 
jfnr»:tily,  in  regnnl  to  the  pi-eiiminjuit's  of 

f.  :i»  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  tlie 
If,  tliriVr  in  m;uiy  ro>pects  from  those  with 
we  arc  thmiliar.  In  th»>  tiist  place,  the 
!  the  bri'ie  devcihwl  not  <»n  the  bridocmom 

biit  (»n  his  rt'lations  or  on  a  tricnd  deputed 
■fi;  :"J»-.:n*un  for  this  purjMise.  Thus  Abra- 
k1->  Kl.ezcr  to  lind  a  suitable  bride  for  his 
* .  and  th«*  luirrative  of  his  mission  atVonls 
■•  most  clia^min^  pictuiesof  patriaivlial  life 
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lenn  9»ohar  ^TvO^i  occurs  ouiy  ihrice  fn  tlir 
.!,.  xxxjv.  12:  Vjl.  xxiL  17;  I  Sam.  xvili.  25) 
V  »--tiinil  of  tbe  three  patisap-s  compared  with 
u.  1\*,  It  \xA»  X^nrti  intt-rrotl  that  i\»'  txxia  was  in  all 
!  t«»  tbe  (ath«>r  ;  hut  thia  Infen'nce  Is  aiifuundod. 
\)f  !>am  to  )tp>  pail]  accunling  to  that  passa^re  was 
jF'fprr  tHohar.  but  a  sum  "  acoordinfc  to,"  t.  r. 
.:  M  il^'  mnknr,  ant!  this,  not  as  a  price  for  tbe 
(t  Jis  a  !>•  fwJiv  for  the  offi'nce  committed.    The 

♦Lj<p  '-Tni  .lOil  con»*'<|UiMitly  its  specific  M'nse,  is 
\.     i»e««-:iu»  (  ikif.  p.  'I'M  has  evj.lvt-d  ih<>  sf>u>c 

^.^■B).  ••«•>"  ^'jf  t»aMi*-tinu'  it  with  "^2D.  *"  t<. 


((leu.  xxiv.);  Hagar  chooeei  a  wife  for  JfhmaA) 
((leu.  xxi.  21);  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice  (Gea 
xxviii.  1);  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  Er  (Gciw 
xxxriii.  G).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom 'i 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  tliis  arrangement  *  ra 
the  contrary,  the  parents  made  pro|)Osals  at  th<  in- 
stigation of  Uieir  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shcchem 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  4, 8)  and  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-10).  A 
mai'iiage  contracted  v/ithout  the  parents'  inter* 
ference  was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  Esau's  cnae, 
"  a  grief  of  mind"  to  them  (Gen.  xxvi.  35,  xxvii. 
46).  As  a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  &mily  of  the  brid^room :  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  difference  of  mnk,  this  nile  whs 
reversed,  and  the  bride  was  offered  by  her  father, 
as  by  Jcthro  to  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  21),  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
( 1  Sam.  xvili.  27^.  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husboncu  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  pait  of  the  males  had  fallen. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58) ;  but  this  appeora  to  have  been 
suboniinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  Uie  fiither 
and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen.  xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11). 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  the 
wife  was  lel\  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence 
the  case  might  arise  which  is  supposed  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (  Yebam,  2,  §6,  7 ),  that  a  man  might  not 
be  aware  to  which  of  two  sisters  he  was  btt.*othed. 
So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice  of  a  wife 
is  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  professiowil  woman 
styled  a  khdCbeh  :  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  bride- 
groom sees  the  fi^atui-es  of  his  bride  before  the 
marriage  has  taken  place  (I^ne,  i.  209-211). 

The  selection  of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the 
espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  otir  "  en- 
gagement," but  was  a  fumuu  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegixwm,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
part  of  the  bt  ide ;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  Thus 
hiliezer;  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propitiates  the  favour 
of  Kebekah  by  pt^esenting  her  in  anticipation  with  a 
massive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets;  he 
then  proceiHls  to  treat  with  the  pai-ents,  and,  having 
obtained  their  consent,  he  brings  foith  the  moif 
costly  and  formal  presents,  "jewels  of  silver,  an<: 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,"  for  the  biide,  and 
presents  of  less  value  for  the  mother  and  brothers 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  h'S).  Tht'se  presents  were  described 
by  ditlierent  teims,  that  to  the  bri<le  by  mohar^ 
(A.  v.  *•  dowry"),  and  that  to  the  relations  by 
mattan.^  Thus  Shechem  otfors  "  never  so  niiich 
dowry  and  gitt"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12),  the  former  foi 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations.  It  nas  Ken 
supposed  indeeil  that  the  nwhar  was  a  price  pkid 
down  to  the  father  for  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such   1  custom   undoubtedly  prevaJ^  in  ceiiair 


84  U."    It  has  also  bren  connected  with  "^HDi  "  to  hasten," 

-    T 

as  Uiough  it  sigiiiflod  a  present  hazily  produced  for  the 
I  bnde  when  her  consent  was  obtained ;  and  again  with 
inC  -  morrow,"  as  though  it  were  the  gift  pn-sente^l 
to  thf  bride  on  the  morning  aOer  tbe  wedding,  like  tbe 
Ucrman  mm-gm-gabc  (iiaalschUtx.  ArthatA,  ii.  193). 

*"  jinip-    The  Importance  of  presenu  at  the  time  ol 
l»ptroth.tl  appears  from  the  upplicatlt^n  of  tbe  term  drtu 
cbnK)>  literally,  "  to  make  a  present,'    in  tbe  special 
j  -riK-r  «>X  ••  Xv  tx-troth." 


iho 
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fniis  ol  tlie  )^\ai  nt  the  prcstnit  ilny,  UuL  iL  do<^  not 
ippQu:  to  hiive  breti  Li]<>  c-^isv  with  Fii%  womnn  in 
pAtnanhftl  times  ;  for  t))e  Hnughtet^  oC  Lubaji  make 
It  a  niAtter  ol*  complaint  that  their  father  had 
bai^ Jilted  for  the  -ei  viat»  of  Jacob  in  exchiiiige  Ojv 
their  KoikIa,  jufit  as  if  they  were  **  *ij"a«  gel's"  ('leu. 
xxsi,  t.S)^  mid  the  fiemiinioo  to  «ell  «  dAUght^^r 
wiu  i^atlHctfHt  to  the  case  of  a  **  senrnnt  *  oi' 
■cottmluy  wife  (Kx.  tjti.  7):  nor  iloos  iMvjd,  wbeii 
eoiD|d«ming  ai'  the  nou-coniplctJoii  of  Suurs  bjirpiia 
with  him,  use  Ihe  ejipresj«iaii  **  I  bowjht  for/'  but 
**  I  etjjOtiscd  to  me  for  an  hundred  foroddiui  of  the 
rhili»tj(ie«  (^*J  8fim.  iii.  H)»  The  exprcw4>Da  in 
Ho6,  iii.  2,  *•  So  I  bought  her  to  me/*  and  id  Kiitfa 
iv.  10,  *'  Uuth  havie  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife," 
aeitahiiy  app«'ar  to  £ivoitr  the  oppoi^ite  vitiw  ;  it 
*h«uld  be  ob«er\'^,  however,  tliat  io  the  former 
pit-ssag*  g;Twit  doubt  exists  as  to  the  coiTCctncss  of 
Uie  ti^uislaitiou  ■;  and  thnt  in  the  latter  the  c^iw 
wouUl  not  be  coaclusive,  as.  Ruth  might  well  be 
con«ii!eied  as  iHclu<le<J  in  the  pujdiase  of  her  pro- 
perty. It  wcrtild  unrJoubtwlly  be  eipected  that  the 
iHohir  should  be  proportionel  to  the  petition  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  ntit  on  that  iic- 
cwunt  nifoid  to  many  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  Jiviii. 
23)*  OcQAKionaLl J  the  bride  receiv&i  a  dowry  • 
/Wim  her  tlither,  a«  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Oaieb*f 
(Judg.  i.  15)  and  Thcu-aoh's  (1  K.  Li.  Ifj)  daugh- 
ter. A  **  settlement,*'  iu  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e,  a  wiitteu  document  securing  pro|)eily 
to  the  wife,  did  nut  ciome  int-o  xme  uutii  the  po»t- 
Bnby Ionian  period :  the  only  instance  we  have  of 
ofle  is  iu  Tob.  ^ni.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an 
**  inktrumeat "  ( irtrjrypa^^ ),  Tne  Talm  ndlvts  styled 
it  A  kettibahjf  and  have  laid  down  minnle  directions 
as  to  the  di^^poisAl  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise 
of  the  Mis.h»a  expressly  on  that  t»nbject,  from 
which  we  exti-act  the  following  particulars.  The 
pcndiarity  of  the  Jewibh  kihtbah  coasi»ted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  dctinite  tiimf  %'aiying  not  according 
to  the  circumiitauce^  of  the  p«uti»i,  but  accoi-ding 
to  the  state  of  the  bride, <  whether  she  be  a  spinNter, 
a  widow,  or  a  divorced  wotijnn'  (1,  §2);  and 
farther^  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
httsband  or  by  divorce  (5,  §1),  though  adrancea 
mig-ht  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (9,  §8). 
Muliif;Ai|iietilly  to  betrothjil  a  woman  bit  all  power 
over  her  property,  mid  it  be*2ime  Vtssted  iu  the  hiis- 
baiid»  unle^  he  had  pi-eviously  to  marriage  re- 
iwrHiL>eii  his  right  to  it  18,  §1  ;  9,  §1).  Stipulations 
w*n?  fnteied  into  for  the  increfl>c  of  the  kct^tlnih, 
when  the  bride  had  a  hand m. me  allowance  (6,  §3). 


■  Tb*  lenn  osed  Cn^2l)  baa  a  gemnl  iMue  *•  to  make 
ao  «fre«TD«nL,"  The  meaafng  of  the  Terae  appears  to  be 
this  —the  E'rufihot  bad  prevlmisly  nmrrlei)  11  wife,  namKi 
Goiner«  wbo  hwd  turned  out  unfaflbful  to  him.  H«  bjMj 
tf'parateil  fruiu  bi-T ;  but  be  n'os  ordered  to  rcmew  hi* 
hitirDacy  wlUt  ber,  and  previotu  to  dciin^  this  he  plareit 
ber  on  her  ppobsttiun*  tietilng  her  apart  for  a  ttroe,  and  for 
h*T  malnten.inc(5  agrvfing  fo  jjivp  ber  llfti*«i  piecM  of 
tilvvr,  in  AildkUrin  Vj  a  rvriain  Jinirmiit  of  fuud. 

"  The  techuicjil  t«rm  of  the  ralmtidtstA  for  the  dowry 
%bich  tb«  wife  bruaght  iu  her  htubaad,  answering  to  the 
dM  (if  Lhe  Ijatlni.  waa  K^JH^ 

*  nZiri3<  litcrully  "a  wrltfng."  Tbe  tenn  was  also 
v|^>ciOi:unv  uppllr'l  *o  *h'i  aim  settleit  im  tbe  wife  hj 
(he  mtsbULaa,  anjwericg    to  tbe  tatln  dtmatiti  propter 

X  The  practice  of  ibr  modem  K«ryptlans  lllustraloi  tbts; 
W  with  thi'ifi  the  dowry.  lbi>ajph  iU  amount  dlflen 
tceo^dhix  Lu  the  \MmhU  of  Uj«  »iinor,  is  still  gradusfxl 
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The  ar  rr  hetiTithal  *  wns  celebiaC«dl  ty  •  Ibt 
I  ( 1,  $^)  ai4  hsnong  the  more  m*AiTU  .lewa  H  istb 
custom  in  Acme  part»for  the  bridegroam  to  ]U«t 
ling  ou  the  bride's  finger  tHcsut,  L  239)— a  em 
torn  which  abio  prevaileii  ai)>otig  the  ICoiziAiis  [£)kL 
of  Ant.  p.  604).  Some  writers  have  eiMkftrOQili 
to  prove  Uiat  the  rings  noticed  in  tbe  0.  T« 
(El.  XXIV.  22;  ta.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  m^ 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidcocse  of  tbiL 
The  ring  was  nevertheless  reganbxl  among  the  H*' 
bjews  as  a  token  of  hddity  (Gen.  xli.  4'i),  aaiti 
adoption  into  a  family  (Luke  xt.  22).  Aco»riSm 
to  Selden  it  wns  origimdly  gives  as  aii  t^sf 
ralent  for  dowiymoney  ( t^xot  / 
Between  the  betiotlml  and  tlie  urnri  1 
elapsed,  vaiying  fiom  a  few  days  iu  Snv  ^ 
age  (Gen.  jlsjv.  55),  to  a  fuU  year  for  viri.' 
month  Ibr  widows  iu  later  lini»^  I)l.  1 
I  period  the  bride^elect  lived  with  her  tneuA 
I  ct^mmuniratioD  between  herself  and  her  fut , 
bond  was  earned  on  through  the  mediuin  of  a  ine^ 
deputed  for  the  jpmpsse,  termed  the  **  friend  of  Ik 
bridegroom  "  {John  iii,  29).  She  wa.*  bow  tt^ 
tuaJly  regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  hunhukt; 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jewish  law  Oiat  betroliaJ 
was  of  equal  force  with  marriage  (Phil.  Dt  Sptt, 
Leg,  p.  788).  Hence  faithlesaieaa  on  her  part  m 
punishable  with  death  (Deut  utii.  2H,  24),  the  ho^ 
baud  hn^'i;ig,  however,  tl^ie  option  of  *■  putting  hir 
away  "  (Matt.  i.  19)  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  di- 
Toroement,  in  cose  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  tt 
such  an  utreme  punishm<!nt  (Deut.  x»r.  I),  Falie 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  pimijihad  by  • 
iKvar^  tine  and  the  fcrfnture  of  tbe  rigbt  of  diTonc 
(Deut,  xxii.  13*19 1*  The  betioUiwl  womaa  opuM 
not  port  with  her  property  aller  betrothal*  uoiit 
iu  certain  cases  {KetMh.  8,  fl>:  and,  iasberl^lav 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  fully  entered  toU»  Vf 
betrothal,  as  with  us  by  marriage.  In  this  rcg|40i 
we  may  compare  the  practice  of  the  Alheoians,  «W 
regardeil  tlie  foimal  betrotlial  as  indispeciAble  ** 
the  validity  of  a  maniage  contract  {^Lhrt^  vf  A*i- 
p.  598).  'The  customs  of  Uie  Neetoriaus  mAmi 
several  points  of  sinularity  in  rrepect  both  lo  bt 
mode  of  effecting  tlie  betrothal  and  the  «t»p(«1iMt 
attached  to  it  1  Grant's  Ntstoriant,  pp.  197,  19<\. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  weildiiju 
tbe  most  observable  point  i$. 
definite   religioos   ceitimouies 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  soTh 
of  the  e^i^ou^nl  with  an  oath  if^'     , 
in  some  allixsiotia  to  miirriAge  {Kx.  xvt.  S  ;  MaI  a. 
14),  pajlicuiarly  in  the  exprewion,  **  tbe  eovi 


acoording  lo  the  state  of  tbe  bride*    A  vetlmin 
oaly  of  the  <k>wi7  is  paid  down,  the  raat  bvtii;: 
reserve  (liine,  L  211).    Amon^  the  moileRi  J^na  am 
the  saiouDt  of  the  dowry  Tartcs  with  the  ktate  ul  tbv 
bride,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  (Heart*  t.  X40). 

'  Tbe  lunoimt  of  tino  dowfy,  aecufdicis  to  ll»»  Unm* 
law,  sppeju^  to  have  been  llf|y  abokela  (Ea.  ai^  tl 
compsired  wtlh  FH-uL  xtii,  29\. 

•  The  technical  trrta  nwMl  by  tii«  TalsnudljU»  Ur  l« 
iruLblng  was  kiddiUhtn  i]'*l^^l\>)*  drrtvctl  ftun  t*^ 
'*  to  set  span.''  Tb«T«  Is  a  treatise  tn  tbe  MblaM  ■ 
entitle<|^  in  wbkh  varioos  quwgririiia  of  mauJmtrf  v(t  9i^ 
iaierefit  to  us  are  llapwmt, 

»  It  Is  worthy  of  olMrvailoa  that  ikera  Is  m  mam  li 
Iha  Hetfew  Langiage  loeapiet  the  rimnmaij  iifmamui 


Tbe  substantive  tkaimmak  (nSHn)  oraon  ^1  ^Ma 
and  then  In  cooDeikiii  wllb  the  d^y  (Gani  ill  ll).  Tl* 
wrird  **  wedding"  doat  ool  oocor  at  aU  ta  the  4.  V*  if  lb 
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I  God**  (^Frifv.  ii.  17\  as  applied  to  the  mai'- 
kmd.  vui  that  a  blesbing  whs   pronounced 

.  xiiT.  60 ;  Ruth  It.  U,  12)  soxnetiines  by  the 
tu  Tob.  rii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
ttfe  ceremony  conristwl  in  the  remo\'nl  of  the 
i  bixn  her  &ther's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
B  or  his  father  * 

he  hridmoom  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion 
pnttiag  OQ  a  ftsUve  dress,  and  especially  by 
ut^  oa  his  he^  the  handsome  turban  descnbed 
Out  Verm  ptir  (ls.lxi.  10 ;  A.  V.  "  ornaments"), 
a  aupual  crown  or  garland*  (Cant.  iii.  11  j: 
vu  ledoUnt  of  mjnh  and  fi-ankincense  and 

II  powders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6). 
t  bnie  prepared  bersdf  for  the  coieroony  by 
raf  a  hath,  genenlly  oo  the  day  preceding  the 
li^ng.  Tlds  was  probably  in  ancient  as  in  mo- 
ra toDfes  a  fitrmal  proueeding,  accompanied  with 
taioaUe  pomp  (hart  i.  240 ;  Laue,  i.  217). 
be  Htkses  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have 
opad  gsjeial  obcemtioo  (Huth  iii.  3  ;  Ez.  xxiii. 
4;  £ph.  T.  26,  27);  but  the  passages  cited  esta- 
h/L  the  ButaqoitT  of  the  custom,  and  the  expres- 
iaas  *a  the  last  ("hsviug  puriiied  her  by  the 
atw  of  water,"  '*  not  hariug  spot  "),  liave  evident 
wftn.ui  tu  it.  A  limtlar  custom  prevailed  among 
ife  Greeks  \Dkt.  of  AM.  s.  v.  Balneae^  p.  185). 
The  d^stUKtire  ttatore  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the 
uf^ky  or  ^  Teil  "—a  light  robe  of  ample  dimen- 

vhkh  oovend  Dot  only  the  lace  but  the 
perwo  (Cieo.  uir.  65 ;  com  p.  iixviii.  14, 
13%  Tnis  WM  Kganied  is  the  sj-mbol  of  her  sub- 
■i»iT  U>  her  husband,  aud  hence  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
the  veil  k  afpueatlT  described  under  the  term 
d|nMia.  **autbQritT.^  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
r>dk,  oaoKi  luAiWm,*  the  **  atUre  "  (A.  V.), 
whkh  M  hnie  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32) ;  and  her 
hairf  wv  erovnd  with  a  chaplet,  which  was  again 
*  ^isODctiff  of  the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term 
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'  not  wm  Mml  to  be  a  Utend  truth  in  the 
B  •lotojte"  a  wife  (Num.  xH.  1;  1  Chr. 
He  omaooy  appears    to   have  mainly 
I  \m  the  taking.   Among  the  modem  Arabs  the 
MOB  pRVMk,  the  ctpture  and  removal  of  the 
Mr  W^  cfiaied  wUb  a  oouideraUe  show  of  violence 

»  nekU^MBgcrovn  was  made  of  various  materials 
«  *r«r,  naot  njrrtte  or  olive),  according  to  his 
■■DBii  (Seldom  Cx.  £br.  iL  16).  The  use  of  the 
ittawriilttiaifmiilUar  both  to  tbe  Greeks  and 

'  ^  8«  artiek  oo  Daaas.  Tbe  use  of  the  veil 
'  <«  tbe  Ilebrews.  It  was  customary 
Annans ;  and  among  the  latter  It 
QO  nubo,  literally  **  to  veil."  and 
■«  m  wird  ■  nnpUal."  It  U  sUll  used  by  the  Jewa 
?■■■.  I  HI).  The  modern  hlgyptians  envelope  the 
*■  ■P'* ihawl, which  perhaps  more  tlian  any 
^{J»2|«*ta  the  Hebrew  Uaiph  (Lane.  i.  220). 

•n*?-  Soaedlfferenoeof  opinion  extsU  as  to 
JSji?***!  The  girdle  was  an  important  article 
^_"''*^  aocog  tbe  Bouans.  and  gave  rise  to 

"!?•  Tb»hrider»crown  was  either  of  gold  or  gilded, 
^y  ***■  hrteidJcted  after  the  destruction  of  the 
^^*^««lobnof  bumiliaUon(Selden,  Ux.EUr. 

JTO  Wiao(SH6.B.T. -Hochselt")  identifles 
^^^«X  Ok  Wdediamber "  with  the  sAosMenim 
^^^•I'wTihaudlsta.     But  tbe  fonner  were 

^^^-^  «he  brkkgroon  alone,  white  lue  thath^ 


catlafi,^  **  bride,"  originated  firom  it  Ii  the  bridt 
were  a  viigin,  she  wore  her  hair  flowing  (Ketub, 
2,  §1).  Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix.  8),  and 
sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  thi-eod  (Ps.  xlv. 
13,  14),  and  covered  with  peifumes  (Ps,  xlv.  8): 
»he  was  fuither  decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix 
18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When  the  lixe.1  lioui 
aiTived,  which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening, 
the  bridegroom  set  forth  from  his  house,  attended 
by  his  groomsmen,  termed  in  Hebrew  miriim^ 
(A.  V.  **  companions;  Judg.  xiv.  11;,  and  in  Greek 
vloi  rov  wfA^iovos  (A.  V,  "  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  ;"  Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of 
musiciana  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  34. 
xvi.  9 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  accompanied  by  )ier- 
sons  beanng  flambeaux*  (2  Esdr.  x.  2;  Matt.  xxv. 
7 ;  compare  Jer.  xxv.  10  ;  liev.  xviii.  23,  **  the  ligiit 
of  a  candle ").  Having  reached  the  house  of  the 
bride,  who  with  her  maidens  anxiously  expected 
his  arrival  (Matt.  xxv.  G),  he  conducted  the  whole 
pni-ty  back  to  his  own  or  his  father's'  house, 
with  every  demonstration  of  gladness*  (Ps.  xlv.  15). 
On  their  way  back  they  weie  joined  by  a  party  of 
maidens,  fricndf  of  the  bride  and  brkiogroom,  who 
were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passod 
(Matt.  xxv.  6 ;  conip.  Trench  on  Parables,  p.  244 
note).  The  inhabitants  of  the  pKoce  pressed  out 
into  the  streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii. 
1 1).  At  the  house  a  feast '  was  prepared,  to  which 
all  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited  ((len. 
xxix.  22 ;  Matt.  xxii.  1-10  ;  Luke  xiv.  8  ;  John 
ii.  2),  and  the  festivities  were  protracted  for 
seven,  or  even  fouiieen  days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob. 
viii.  19).  The  guests  weie  provided  by  the  host 
with  fitting  rob^  (Matt.  xxii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Trench, 
Parables,  p.  230),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with 
riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The 
bridegioom  now  entered  into  direct  commuuiaition 
with  the  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  ••  fill- 


benim  were  two  persons  selected  on  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage to  represent  toe  interestb  of  bride  und  bridegroom, 
apparently  with  a  special  view  to  any  ptxwiblc  litigation 
that  might  subsequently  ariM  on  the  sultJcct  noticed  in 
DeuL  xxii-  15-21  (Seldcn,  Vx.  Ebr.  ii.  16). 

•  Compare  the  df  5rc  wpLin.Kai  of  the  Greeks  (Aristoph. 
Pax,  1317).  Tbe  \am\y&  described  In  Matu  xxv.  7  would 
be  small  bond- lamps.  Without  them  none  cuuld  Juin  tho 
procession  (Trench  s  Farabla,  p.  257  note^. 

d  The  bride  was  said  to  "  go  to  "  OK  K^H)  tbe  house 
of  ber  husband  (Juah.  xv.  18  ;  Judg.  i.  14);  an  expression 
which  is  worthy  of  nutice,  inasmuch  aa  it  has  not  been 
rightly  understood  in  iMn.  xi.  6,  wtiere  "  tliey  that  brought 
her"  i:;  an  expression  for  husftand.  The  bringing  home  of 
the  bride  was  regarded  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  marriage 
oeremofty  (Bingham,  Ant.  xxii.  4,  $7). 

'  From  the  joyous  sounds  used  on  these  occaaioos  the 

term  hdlal  //H)  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  marrying  i:i 
Ps.  Ixxvlil.  63 ;  A.  V.  "  their  maidens  were  not  givtn  to 
marriage,"  literally,  "  were  not  praised,"  a^  in  tbe  margm. 
This  sense  apfiears  preferable  to  that  of  tb*  *  XX.  ovx 
iwiv&tfcray,  which  ia  adopted  by  Geseulus  (  3  \ej.  p.  596). 
fhe  noise  In  the  Ktroots,  atti'ndaut  on  an  Oriental  wedding, 
is  excciwive,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in 
Jeremiah  to  the  "  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice 
ol  the  bride." 

'  'Dm  feast  waa  regarded  as  so  essential  a  port  of  tho 
marriage  ceremony,  that  mulv  y64iov  acquired  the  spe- 
cific meaning  "to  celebrate  the  marriage-feast"  (Gen. 
axlx.  22;  Ksih.  ii.  is ;  Tob.  viii.  19 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  3T.  x.  6t) 
LXX..  jJatt.  xxii.  4.  xxv.  io ;  Luke  xiv.  K),  and  somettaiM 
to  celebrate  any  feast  (Kath.  ix.  22). 
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fJM "  at  Ifveuirig  the  voice  of  tU«  bi'iJopixmi 
(John  iii.  29)  cxinvfi-Hing  with  bor»  which  be  re- 
garded as  A  halisfuctory  UAtim'iny  of  the  iui-c«ss  of 
nis  ahnrc  in  t.b«  vvk.  hi  tJi^  ais4»  of  a  vii^iii, 
IKilxrh^^  corn  was  Jiitiibnter]  ume^ug  tii^  gueAt^ 
[Kiitult.  12,  t^l>,  th«  sij^iHcaJice  of  which  is  not 
tppiu-eut;  the  custom  benm  fomi?  rt«L»niblant-e  to 
the  distiihution  of  th«  mwtacettm  (Ju?.  v'x.  2ii2) 
amoii^  the  ^tirsts  at  a  HoiTin.ii  wi&.lding.  The  modem 
•lews  hnve  a  cii«uim  of  f-hiitteriiig  gl.isttca  or  ve«el»» 
by  djufbiug  th^m  to  tht  groumi  (Picait,  i.  24(ii. 


0 


Uin*!)  ku*ti*utl«Ml  Al  a  luixluru  t^i^'^jajiM  WnfaUuf.    (IiAMBl) 

The  IjKt  act  itj  the  Lcneriitniuil  was  die  ftindutrtiug 
uf  the  bride  to  the  bh^bd  <diamWi^  chedert  (Judj;;. 
%y,  \  \  Jijol  ti.  16),  where  a  cnitopy,  luutiud  chnp- 
©4A^  wa»  piepait'd  (IV  six.  h\  Joel  ii,  t(i).  The 
biide  WBi  »ti]l  couvpletdy  veilihi,  so  that  the  decep* 
tiou  piuctuifd  on  Jiicob  (<ien.  xxix.  2u)  wha  vcjy 
|Ki^ble.  If  proof  could  be  sub*6q«enlly  uddiieed 
tli;it  the  bi-idts  h^ui  not  pi^eseneiJ  her  maided  purity, 
Ute  tai£«  wns  iiivc^tigatoJ  ;  and,  if  ihe  waj  convictecl, 
*he  wrti  ^toutrd  to  deiith  befoiie  her  fiither's  hou*^ 
(I>eut.  xiii.  l;i-21).  A  newly  married  mau  was 
UAttmpt  fmra  militury  semcc,  or  fivm  any  public 
Liisiaerss  which  mij^ht  draw  him  iiwny  mmi  bia 
boEn«,  for  the  space  {ii  a  year  tDeut»  xjir.  5):  a 
ftiiiiiUir  prix-iiege  W9i»  graQted  to  him  who  vac  be* 
tMhM  iDetit.  x%,  7). 

Hitherto  we  have  deicribod  the  uaafEea  of  mar- 
Hiign?  lift  well  II?*  they  c«Q  be  afcertJUDed  from  the 
Bible  itiolC  The  Talmndistt*  jspecify  three  roofJe*- 
hy  which  muniiigi  might  l«  eflected,  vi«.,  mooev, 
inanirtjje-contnM't,  and  con-^iimmation  (Kiddmh.  L 
§1).  Thu  tii*st  w^f,  by  the  prabeutation  of  a  sum 
of  motley,  01  \is  »|uivalei)t,  in  the  piosenrje  of  wit- 
iit!i«i>«fi,  accomjKUiietl  hy  a  mutiuil  decLirntion  of  be- 
tiothiiK  llic  secoQil  was  by  a  irrii^o?,  lo^tciKi  of  a 
viuUd  n^f«tneiit,  either  with  or  without  a  sum  of 
money.  The  Uiird,  thoirgh  valid  ia  jiointofluw^ 
WM  discuitntged    to  the  i|:r««it(!«t  <fxteiit,  as  being 


tnna 

lifr^  %i^  46  I  iplnimd  by  K^Oif  of  th(>  Jen  iftn  («4iiiiH'i«t«t4>r# 
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control  y  to  the  liurs  of  momlity  (S«i<kli|  Cj*  l> 
ill,  2). 

IV.  Id  conraderins  the  ioaial  sod  daaMe»tk:«» 
dftioQs  of  iDAiried  lire  unoiig  the  llcbivirs,  wr  mak 
m  tli«  fit-st  place  take  Into  acoount  the  podtm  * 
«irt»ed  to  wom«o  genemlly  In  their  aooal  toll 
The  ftedufijon  of  the  hati^ni  and  the  babita  tmm 
qiieut  upon  it  were  utterly  unknowu  in  early  ^m, 
and  tlie  (X>ndition  of  the  Orieutai  woman,  a*  ]l^ 
til  red  to  U6  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most  ^avmniyf 
witJi  thAt  of  bejr  moJiyu  r^prespntatireu  Thtwii 
iibuiKlaiit  evidence  ti^iat  wotnfiti,  whf'ther  tnannMil 
or  unmonied,  went  about  with  their  tiic«s  aoTi^ 
\Geti.  lij.  14,  xjdv,  16,  65,  uix.  11 ;  I  SmD.  1. 1.U 
An  uitimuried  woman  might  mee't  and  oonran*  iritJi 
men,  even  strangei-s,  iti  a  public  pbioe  (Geo.  tsiv. 
24,  4.V7.  x^ix.  9-12;  1  Snxn.  ix.  II):  she  coi^ 
lie  found  alone  in  the  oonuliy  with^  ■*  ••  -  —^ 
tioo  OH  her  chaniet<r  (f^eut.  wrii.  _  • 

might  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  \  N  : . 

VVomen  not  unfrequently  held   inij,-    '    :.  ^i; 

some  were  p]'Of4ietess&4,  as  Atiiiatn.  1    i  hi- 

dab,  Ntiadiah,  and  Anna:  ^i  v^\t\^\  '  «• 
sought  in  emerirencies  (2  Sam.  xiv.  -,  -J, 

They  took  tbeii  part  in  mutt«r&  of  puJ^^w  u.u:-mt 
(Ex.  XT.  20;  1  Sam,  xviii,  0,  7):  m  siiort,  th»f 
eojoyed  Bi  monh  fieedom  in  ordinary  U^  as  tW 
women  of  our  own  coniitry. 

If  such  waA  her  general  poaitioay  it  i«  ceAtik 
Ihttt  the  wife  most  h&Te  esercised  an  isperlAl 
influeuoe  in  lier  own  boro&  She  oppiMS  to  Ihiw 
tJ«ken  her  part  In  family  afaiiiH  and  tiwm  lo  bift 
enjoyed  a  oonsidemble  nmount  of  indepsideiiea.  ht 
instance,  bhe  entertoina  guests  at  her  own  dovt 
(2  K.  ir.  8)  in  the  absence  of'  her  htubmd  i  J)i4e. 
It,  1  ?),  and  sometimes  efen  in  d«Hmce  of  hi>  i»iit>o 
(I  Sam.  xxT.  14,  iafi,}i  she  di^^poMc  of  bei  chiid  \/f 
a  row  without  any  refeiieoce  t^  h<*r  hnphnod  (I  ^tB* 
i,  24):  she  conMilta  with  him^aa  to  the  TTiaJTU.-T 
of  her  diildi'eo  (Gen,  ixvii.  46):  brr  i^t 
a»  to  any  domei»tic  antuigemeuta  mrH  ^■ 
Httcntion  (2  K.  it.  9) :  and  ootsuqurudly  slie  rnt)r-r» 
the  conduct  of  her  httabatid  hi  ti^rnu  of  jp^est  wvwttj 
(1  Sam.  XIV.  25;  2  Sara.  ri.  20], 

Tlie  relations  of  Kusbiju!  and  wife  ajipear  Co  t»w 
been  characterised  by  affection  and  teivlemeaa.  Hi 
is  occn^ionally  described  as  the  **  &iend  "  of  M 
wife  (Jer.  iii.  20 ;  Hoa.  iii.  1)«  and  hit  lo*«  ^  W 
is  fVe^jueiitly  noticed  (Geo.  iiiv.  67,  '         '  "^ 

the  iither  hand,  tlie  wife  wii*  the  o^r  t 

buibflud  in  time  of  trouble  (Cen  txw 
grief  at  bk  loss  pmented  a  pictnre  «> 
ject  woe  ( JoeJ  i.  8),  No  Att<»ng<r  l^ 
ever,  can  be  allbi'ded  a»  to  the  ardeut  aiI^'Uml  d 
husband  and  wife,  than  that  which  we  derive  itim 
the  (^eral  tenor  of  the  book  of  CnniUslak  At  ik 
Mime  time  we  cannot  but  think  thttt  tho  ttPeeBliM 
to  this  state  of  aBkirs  were  more  ntitiicvvcif  1m>  • 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  mairimotital  happinni^ 
fhie  of  the  eviU  Ltisrpamble  from  polygamy  if  ik 
discirmfort  arising  from  the  jealousim  Aid  qtiim^ 
of  the  several  wive^,  as  iustinced  in  tha  houeUii^ 
of  Abraham  and  Elkonab  (Gen.  xxi.  It ;  1  Sa^  IL 
6).  The  purchase  of  wtTes*  and  the  imatl  trnvmi 
of  liberty  allowed  to  daughters  in  uic  chotot  m 
huitlKLuds,  miut  tneviUbty  have  led  to  aahi|0 
unions.      Tlie  allusions  t^  tne   misery  of  a  ci^ 


u>  have  been  a  bower  of  leaei  add  ttgrtlaa.  rh<  wm« 
abo  Applied  to  the  canopy  iioder  wklch  the  m^pUal  M 
dkii^  wmt  prunoonced,  or  to  d>e  rolw  wgtmA  over  i 
teaoi  vl  the  bridr  and  bridegroom  ;^lll««»  IL  ti\ 
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id  brmwliog  wife  in  the  Proverbs  .'xix.  13  i 
iivii.  15)  convey  tha  impre**ion  that 
on  was  of  frequent  orciinence  in  Hebrew 
,  an<l  in  the  Mi&hna  {Ketnh.  7,  §6)  the 
woman  beinj;  noisy  is  laid  down  as  an 
{round  for  divorce.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
ations  of  husband  and  wife  are  a  subject 
t  eihortation  (Kph.  t.  22-33  ;  Col.  iii. 
'it.  ii.  4,  5:  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7):  it  is  cer- 
olit^ible  coincidence  that  thase  exhorta- 
ild  be  found  exciuftively  in  the  epistles 
to  Asiatics,  nor  k  it  improbable  that  they 
e  particularly  needed  for  them  than  for 

ii«s  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household 
iiarious :  in  addition  to  the  geneial  saper- 
•  of  the  domestic  arrangements,  suen  as 
rom  which  even  women  of  rank  were  not 
yiien.  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ziii.  8),  and  the 
•n  of  food  at  meal-timei  \yx%iy,  zxxi.  15), 
fiictui'e  of  the  clothing  and  the  varioua 
squired  \a  an  Eastern  establishment  de- 
KMi  her  (Prtv  xxxi.  13,  21,  22),  and  if 
i  model  of  acti%  ity  and  skill,  she  produced 

of  Hne  linen  shuis  and  girdles,  which 
and  so,  like  a  well-frnghted  merchant- 
ight  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar 
si.  14,  24).  The  poetical  desuiption  of  a 
«-wife  drawn  in  the  last  chaptai-  of  the 
is  both  filled  up  and  in  some  measure 
,  by  the  following  minute  description  of  h 
ics  towards  her  husband,  as  laid  down  iu 
a :  **  She  must  grind  coin,  and  bake,  and 
,  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed, 
in  wool.  If  she  brought  her  husband  one 
ui,  fcbe  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash :  if 
need  not  oook  nor  suckle  his  child:  if 
need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool : 
le  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  **  {Ketub, 
A'haterer  money  i»he  earned  by  her  labour 
to  her  husband  ^b.  6,  §1).  The  qua- 
not  only  of  working,  but  of  working  at 
t.  ii.  5,  where  otKOvpyovt  is  preferable 
i>vf ),  Wits  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and  to 
ne  Ntreet  wa*  r^pinied  as  a  violation  of 
i>toms  ( Ketnh.  7,  §6). 
pU  nghu  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
iDder  the  three  bends  of  fnoii,  raiment, 

of  man-iage  or  conjugal  right.  These 
nod  with  grwit  precis*ion  by  the  Jewish 
for  thus  only  could  ouo  of  the  most  cruel 

poly^my  l>e  averted,  vir.,  the  sacrifice 
^ht*  of"  the  many  in  fevour  of  the  one 
?  loni  of  the  mwiem  harem  selects  for  his 
teution.  The  regul.itionsoftheTalmndists 
n  Kx.  xxi.  10  may  be  found  in  the  Mtshna 

i»  allegnrical  and  typical  allusions  to  ninr- 

e  exclii*ive  reference  to  one  subjoit.  viz., 

the  spiritual  relationship  betwwn   <uxl 
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itrcys  the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  if 
>F]f)sed  to  the  plain  language  of  iScripture:  foi 
(1)  Israel  is  desaibed  as  the  &lae  wife>  **  playi!«| 
the  harlot"  (Is.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  iu.  1,  «,  8);  (2)  Je- 
hovah is  the  injured  hushand,  who  therefore  di- 
vorces her  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  27  :  Jer.  ii.  20 :  Hos.  iv.  12 
ix.  1) ;  ana  (3)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery  ik 
specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  fklse  g<Nls 
(Deut.  xxxi.  16 ;  Judg.  ii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  t.  25 ;  Ex. 
XX.  30,  xxiii.  30),  and  sometimes  particulaily,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.  V.  **  devils,' 
Lev.  xvii.  7),  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  5),  wizai*ds  (Lev. 
XX.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  riii.  27),  Baalim  (Judg. 
riii.  33),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num.  xv. 
39) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such  as  whoUy 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The  imaga 
i«  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Exekiel  (xxiii.), 
who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Sunaria  and  Judah 
to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah;  and  again 
by  Ilosea  (i,  iii.),  whoee  marriage  with  an  adul- 
terous wlfc^  his  separation  fiora  her,  and  subse- 
quent reunion  with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a 
visible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  with 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined 
in  the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  wd 
regai-d  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Can- 
TICLES.]  The  actual  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  His  peo()le  is  generally  tlie  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4  ;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  Mai. 
ii.  11);  but  sometimes  the  graces  consequent  thereon 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  attire  (Is. 
xl^x.  18,  Ixi.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  His 
Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom 
(Is.  hii.  5). 

In  tne  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is 
transferred  fi-om  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  15; 
John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Kev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  established  is  convei-ted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  illustiation  of  Uic  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  sud- 
denness of  the  Messiah's  appearmg,  pai-ticularly  at 
tlie  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  are 
inc\ilcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 
imiigery  of  which  is  bon'uwed  from  the  customs  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  nianiage  feaht  for  hia  Son,  the 
joys  thai  result  from  the  union  being  tlius  repre> 
se'ut^  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  lO;  Kev.  xix.  9; 
comp.  Matt.  viii.  1 1 ),  while  the  qualifications  le- 
qu'site  for  admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured 
by  the  maniage  gartnmt  (Matt.  xxii.  11).  The 
bi^ich  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  desi*ribed  as  foi  ni- 
catiou  or  whore<lom  in  rotierence  to  the  mystical 
Ijahylon  (Kov.  xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subiect  are  Selden's 
Uxor  Kbraica ;  Michaelis'  Commentaries  ;  the 
Mishna,  particularly  the  books  FcbamotA,  Ketxif 
UttU^  Oittln,  and  Kiddmhin  ;  Buxtorfs  Spomsal.  et 
«ip]e.  The  earlirtt  form,  in  which  the  j  Divort.  Among  the  wi  itent  on  .si)Ocial  rolnts  we 
iDipIi«?d.  is  in  the  expi-essions  **  to  gc  a  i  m.iy  notice  Benary,  de  Jlebr.  /.<Ti/-</t»»,  liei  liu, 
*  and  "  whon»*lon),"  as  descriptive  of  the  |  IH.io;  Ke<lsiob's  LcriratseU^  Leipzijj,  18:iG;  and 
n{  that  reiat.on^hip  by  acU  of  id«.iatiy.  •  Kmtz's  KUi  dcs  //osm,  Dorjuit,  1859.  [\V.  L.  B.] 
»reKsions  h;ive  by  some  writeis  been  taken 
primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointin;;:  to 
.*-iiS  prarticeb  of  idobters      " -*  **  •      ' 


But  ihiN  (ie- 


mn  x^noA  CH^T^'  In  iis  ordinary  applicati*  ii.  ' 
vithout  fXO-p(i<>n  applied  to  the  hci  of  th»> 
b%"»-  may  li*r.»  notice   the  only  «»xrep»ioii«i  lo 
ry  itui   of  thi«  t'-iin.  viz..  It.  xxiii.  IT.  wh*.(«» 
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u  nn-aiio  ••  coniuiercc."  and  N'»»h.  iii.  4.  wli«»ro  it  is  eqijl 
tall  at  to  "cmtiy  policy."  Ju«t  m  lo  2  K.  Ix  22  itie  paraliv] 
wurvl  Is  "  witcl'craftn  " 
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K'nff*dp*,    Afdnana),  tme  of  rhi?  uffven  pnnr**  *>0  I hrm  the  nttffmnti«  of  nn  in}|«ti«Dl  or 
f^rsiiij  •■  Awiw  men  wJ*ich  k«*w  the  thnes.'"  which  [  imfiellef.     The  thoitjshl  of  Uuit  tmc  rictor?  «»m 
■nw  the  king's  fiice  ami  lat  lirst  m  the  king.lom  |  i»*«tK  has  c-omioneJ  her,  ami  she  b  tii*  h«i  ' 
(Ksth.  t,   t4).     Aocordmg  to  Jo^phiia  they  hud 
I3ie  office   of  mt«rpi'«ter»   of  the  law*   {Atit.  jd. 


MARTHA  iMdp9tti   Martha).     This  nomc, 
ArhicJi  Jams  jiot  A{]}i«ar  iu  tiie  O.  T»»  bdoog«  to  th^ 
Later  Arauutic,  Aiid  us  th^  tVmmitie  form  of  K10~ 
r^rd.     We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  dosm  of 
the  2iid  century  nx.     Mm-iuSf  the  Koman  dictatcr, 
wajs  attencled   hf  n  Syrian   or  Jewitb  prophelHi 
Ahiilha  during  the  Niimidlan  w»r  and  in  his  cam- 
jwigi!  :i£;ninAt  tlie  Cimbn  f  Plutordi,  Mnn'us„  xrii.). 
Of  th«!  MarthJi  of  tlie  N.  T.  there  i»  comparatively 
littJe  to  be  *aid.     What  i»  known  or  conjectured  as 
to  the  history  of  the   tiimily  of  which  she  i 
SketnUj  mn?  be  B*j<iii   under  LazaHUS.     The  inttta 
reoQitieij  in   Luke  x.  and  Jiilm  li.  indicate  a  din- 
mt^r  devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
deTOtioQt  thofin^  in  MeaiAnic  hoftes  and  Accepting 
Jesiui  as  the  Christ ;  sharing  also  in  the  popuUr 
belief  in  a   ro»urrection    (John  li.  24).  but  not 
Hfiiog*  OS  her  c^Uter  did,  tu  the  belief  that  Christ 
WJiK  making  tbe  etemtd  life  to  bebng,  not  to  the 
future  tndy,  hut  to  the  pi-eseot.     When  she  fiist 
coniBs  before  ufi  in  Luke  x.  3H;  ^  re<'eiving  her 
Lo(^  iuto  her  house  (it  Is  uncertain  whether  at 
Bethany  or  elsewhere),  she  loses  the  calmness  of 
her  spit  It,  is  **  cumbered  with  much  senring  "  is 
**  (^mtiil  stad  troubled  about  many  tilings/'     She 
I*  indignant  tliat  her  sister  and  her  l.oixl  c%re  so 
httic  fei  that  for  which  she  cure*  lo  much.     She 
necfls  the  reproof  '*  one  tJitug  is  needful ;"  but  her 
Iovct  though  imperfect  in  its  foj-m,  is  yet  i-ecogniwti 
as  true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Laiarus  and  Mnry, 
htu  tlie  di:»tiuction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loTed 
{Jtihu  xi.  3).    Eer  positicm  here,  it  may  be  noticed^ 
is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head 
manager  of  the  household*     It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  tlie  wife  or  widow  of  **  Simon  the 
lepr  "  of  Matt,  jrxri.  0  and  Mark  xiv,  3  (Schuithesa, 
in  Winer,  Rtr^j.\  Pauhis,  in  Meyer,  m  tac, ;  Graswell, 
Dit$.  oti  Vitiatje  of  M.trtha  tmJ  J/ory).     The  «ame 
jhimcter  shows  ii^lf  in  the  history  of  John  xi. 
Sh«  gtoea  U>  meet  Jesus  as  soon  a^  she  hears  that 
He  is  ooming,  turning  tway  from  all  the  FhariAees 
tod  rulers  who  had  came  with  Uieir  topics  of  con- 
iohitioo  (rer.  19,  20).     The  siime  spirit  of  com- 
dainl  that  «he  had  shown  before  Buds  uttej-once 
jtgain  (ver*  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  there  was 
not  before,  a  fuller  faith  at  ome  iri  His  wisdom 
and  His  jmwer  (ver.  22).     And  tJiere  \f,  in  that 
sorrow  an  education  for  her  as  well  as  for  others. 
8)»  rises  fi-om  the  fonnubi  of  the  FhJirisee's  creed 
to  the  coufessiou  which  no  **  (leeh  and  blood/'  no 
human  tioditioos,  could  have  revealed  bo  her  (ver, 
24-27).     It  was  an  immense  step  upward  from  the 
dull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  oomforted, 
tkit,  without  any  delinite  aAiiUPince  of  an  tmmi?- 
di,iU  resurrection,  she  should   now   think  of  her 
brother   as    living  still,  never  dying,   because  he 
had  bcUered  iu  Christ .^     The  tmntsition  from  vain 
fmitleaa  regrets  to  thii«  aasurvHi  faith,  accounts  it 
nty  be  Ibr  the  words  spok«^  by  her  at  Uie  sepuli-hre 
'vnr.  3d).     We  jiadge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  sc«  in 


•  Tb*  Ibrra  dt  tbe  eiprnssliin  "Msry  of  ClopaB.* 
'ifUtf  of  Jumcji."  Iu  II*  more  <«^lU«qTi1al  forro  "CtofMa* 
Mary"  "Jjitniii'  .Vtarr  '  li  familiar  w»  ivriy  one  ■«- 
qnslMiMt  Kith  I'^itRllati  tiUapa  Kfe.  Il  is  itlll  a  oommon 
Eking  fM  *'"-  unniirrlftl  «ih1  •t«ttirUii«»ii  for  tli* 


|^w?ting  that  ti»c  j»ower  of  tlie  et^'tluU  Uim  ^rli  «l»^ 
itself  in  the  rwiewal  of  the  cftithjy.  Tlw  wnnki 
tli.'it  followed,  no  les»  than  the  te^nr  whirls  fi^ 
ceded,  taught  her  how  deeply  her  Lord  »ym|jiitlttnl 
with  the  passionate  human  sorrows  of  which  Ik 
iitni  seemiKl  to  her  »o  unmindful.  It  tsi^izht  Iwr, 
as  it  teacher  Ui«.  that  the  eteniTd  Ufe  iti  whuii  ir<s 
had  leomt  to  believe  wn*  no  abaurptlcjn  of  (h»-  i-.i#. 
vJduAl  being  in  that  of  the  i^trit  of  the  uiki.-i*- — 
that  it  recogni&ed  aod  embnoed  all  tiur  n;.l  },p 
afiectioos. 

Her  oame  appeal's  once  ftg^n  hi  t}ie  X.  T<  iht 
is  preseitt  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  "■  tevriiif  * 
(John  III.  2).  The  old  chamrter  shirw*  ItMf  s^H 
but  it  hfts  been  freed  from  evtl.  She  is  no 
**  cumbereil,**  no  longer  imprt<irnt,  Actii^ity 
been  calmed  by  trtist«  When  oth^  voices  are  nLW>»i 
against  her  hitter's  oveiflowJTi  ■    '   -    ^  -- 

henrtl  »moit^r  them. 

The  traditions  oomtecteil  witJi 
nli^dy  mentioned.      [LAZAtlUS.j      ^he  gnat  wOk 
her  bmther  and  other  disciple*  t^  Mnnieill«a^  gxi^«» 
round  her  n  society  of 'f  u,  and,  tnwbi 

Ur>r  former  character,  le.^  »  life  «if  aetitt 

minifltraiiou.     The  wildc   ...  I — nd»  malii^r 

her  victorious  over  a  di^igon  <^Ltfte  ibi 

countiy.     The  town  of  TamMri  :.  r  ppi— » 

iriji  her  remains,  and  claimed  hei  ha  iti  pii.tir«&-mar,t 
(Acta  Sanctortim^  and  Btm*  Uom.  in  JuL  ^: 
Fabndi,  LiU  Eoangei,  p.  38«).  [K,  H.  P.) 
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nocurjitely  «'of  CloI'AS '*  (Mop/a  i^  T»f  KAwvd^w 
In  SL  John's  Hospel  we  if,id  that  •'  ihene  i 
by  the  cro«  of  Jesus  His  motiier,  attd  Ilk  l 
iasterf  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Marr  Mif 
(John  xii.  25).  The  «me  gioup  of  jfipM,  ii 
described  by  St.  Matthew  as  consistang  td  Mspt 
IrlagtJalene,  and  Mary  of  James  attd  Jomy  md 
the  mother  of  Zebedee**  children  '*  { Matt,  ittik 
5G) ;  and  by  St.  Mark,  a*  **  .Mary  Ma^laienc,  »j 
Mary  of  Jamea  the  IJttle  and  of  Jumm,  aod  ib* 
lonie"*  (Mark  xv.  iO).  Fit»m  a  (^unpansaa  d 
these  paaagea,  it  appears  that  Mary  of  iUu^.  £t3 
Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Jnsea,  art  ^ 
perwu,  and  that  she  wok  thr  si^'r  of  ist,  y 
Virgin,     The  arguroent-  '    itiog  ou  '-s* 

afBrtEuttive  side,  for  this  (mocm^Bag^t 

the  A.  V.  tnuudation),  ti.  ■  Ioxiam.  or  lU 

phaeu.<i,  and  the  mother  ol  Jaioes  lit-  , 

Jude,  Simon,    and  their  sisters,   hn 
untler  the  heading  JAML9.     Theic  i»  un  ., 
dilhculty  in  the  ttci  of  two  sinicn  ■^n     . 
bear  the  name  of  Mary.     T  >  (acapc  thn  dniit^utT. 
it  has  beeo  saggested  (I)  th.it  the  two  daoa^  **li# 
mother's  aeter^'  and  '*  Mnry  of  CiopM^'*  are  w«  t§ 
apposition,  and  tliat  Su  John  mmnt  t^  degignale  (mm 
persons  m  pre»;ent — namely,  the  mother  of  JiHi« 
her  sister,  to  whom  he  docs  not  ansipi  muf  iitiv; 
Mary  of  Clopas;   and  Mary   Magdatma  (Lia^k 
And  it  has  been  further  su|:g«!st*l  that  thai  liiAftV 
name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee  (VS'ieseW).     IW 
i^  a vu  idi  ng,  nc  t  M>1  iring  a  di  tlicu  Uy .     St.  John  cmM 
not  have  expreaaed  himself  as  he  doea  tiad  he  n  rr  - 


women  of  the  labovrlndr  clAises  in  a  tmuiUrf  '  * '  ^' 
viUsgB.  to  be  dtstlnfitihhH  fnm  llie)r  vwdm^*^"  >i 
iff  tbelr  samamet.  tut  by  tb»  mmt  «f  Utetr  f«±i^f  * 
bufiband.   or   «on.  €,o.    "  WlUiam'*    %t^f'   *  MrH 
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■n«  thAn  three  penooB.     It  bti  been  suggested 

(S)  that  the  word  UeAf^  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in 

.ts  iKtrict  sense,  but  rather  in  the  i^xer  acceptation, 

which  it  dearly  does  bear  in  other  piaoes.     Marj, 

wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  the  sister, 

but  the  ootisin  of  St.  Marj  the  Virgin  (see  WordA- 

wnith.  Ok.    Tnt.,  Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  St. 

Jamt^V     There  is  nothing  in  this  suggestion  which 

n  ohj^ctionablc,  or  which  can  be  disproved.     But  it 

i|fpi^i!(  unnecesMirT  and  unlikely:  unnecessary,  be- 

c:iu'>e  the  fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name, 

rhotii;h  unufrwd,  u  not  angular;  and  unlikely,  be- 

cAtL^  we  Hod  the  two  fiimilies  so  closely  united — 

liTiUj:  together  in  the  same  house,  and  moving  about 

t*^.:rth»r  from  place  to  place — ^that  we  are  dispnseii 

rather  to  omurider  them  connected  by  the  nearer  than 

the  more  distant  tie.     That  it  is  far  from  impotable 

for  two  sisteii^  ♦**  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen 

hr  any  one  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  Bethiun's  (le- 

nnuogical  Tnbles.    To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will 

■c  xKtct  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of 

Octavins,  the  daughten  of  the  same  fiither,  and  in 

Mie  ca*  of  ditfcrent  rootliers,  in  the  other  of  the 

iMne  mother.    If  it  be  objected  that  these  are  merely 

cer.tilic  names,  another  table  will  give  two  Cleo- 

pKtra5.     It  is  quite  poasible  too  that  the  same  cause 

whiirh  opHHites  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have  been 

at  work  formerly  in  Judea.    Miriam,  the  sister  of 

>1o«p!«.  may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after  whom 

.lt^:«h  mother^  called  their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish 

motlien  nnt  unfrequently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to 

thi*ir  rhildr^ii.  male  and  female  alike,  in  honour  of 

M.  Mary  the  Virgin>    This  is  on  Uie  hypothesis 

tlut  the  two  names  are  identical,  but  on  a  close 

examination  of  the  Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is 

pr»4.ih]e  that  this  was  not  the  case.     St  Mary  the 

Vi.gin  is  Hmpidfi ;  her  sister  is  Mapla.     It  is  more 

than  po<^ble  that  thes«.  names  are  the  Greek  repre- 

vot.iti\es  of  two  forms  which  the  antique  D^^D 

ha.1  tht^  taken  ;  »nd  a<<  in  pronunciation,  the  em- 

|iha».s  would  hare  been  thrown  on  the  last  syllabic 

in  Moptifi.  wh]]e  the  final  letter  in  Maf>(a  would 

hav?  betm  almost  unhesutl,  there  would,  upon  thu; 

hT|<ithi>i!^  have  been  a  greater  difference  in  the 

H«ftf>'  names  tK-m  there   is  between    Mary  and 

Man:t  nmnnjr  ourselves.* 

Ma:T  of  Clopas  was  probably  the  elder  sistci 
•f  the  bird's  mother.  It  would  seem  that  she 
Y.%i  niarri««l  Clopas  or  Alpha?us  while  her  sistei 
vap  «t.l!  a  cirl.  She  hwl  four  »ons,  and  at  k'ast 
thr**?  .Liuch«ert.  The  names  of  the  .Liu^htcis  aiv 
cnki^wn  to  us:  thiwe  of  the  j*ous  are  James. 
Ji^'*,  Jiide,  Simon,  two  of  wlu«m  U*<vuiie  enroUeii 
*i;^n?  th^  twelve  apastli!s  [.Jam is],  and  a  thiiil 
>im««»i ',  may  have  suci.ve«ltHi  \\\>  bi  other  in  the 
pfu.^e  uf  tht-VhuirJi  of  JerusiUtMn.  Of  .loses  ami 
ir-  .u  :jht«'is  we  know  uothin;:.  Mar)'  hoiself  is 
b'nj.rht  \i^i'vre  us  for  the  fii>t  time  on  the  day  of 
I.-.*  rri.cihmn— in  the  parallel  p!Ui>nires  already 
".I  ct#.i  fn.n)  .*^t.  Matthow,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John, 
ir.  tK-  ^'•nine  of  the  same  day  we  fiml  hei  sitting 
£i#->l  itelv  at  the  tomb  with  Mlu-y  Magtliilene  (Matt. 
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k  MartA.  M.iria-Plo.  and  Maria-Immacolata,  are  the 
lb»:  TMn,*  1  "f  (hr*^  ut  tlie  abten  of  the  late  king  of  the 

•  TV  ttT^*.iu.try  <']i]»l«iiat1'in  that  Maptajii  i*  the  Hebraic 
kffB^  aryl  Mapta  th*'  (Jr*<«4c  form,  and  thut  Uie  dilTiTenoe 
It  in  t^  o^  of  tlir  KTanic»*ll*ta,  not  In  th*»  i»ami»  itself. 
MTBM  Ksrt^Iy  •ili'qiute.  for  wbj  nhouM  the  KvimKrllsis 
:t'afteb:f  «>nipUir  the  Hrbrak  furm  when  wrltlnfl;  of  9t 
Bmj  UtK  V*rsin,  and  tbs  Gn>elc  fomi  when  writins  aU.^. 


xxvii.  t)l  ;  Mark  iv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of  Eastii 
morning  Khe  wus  again  there  with  swe^t  spices, 
which  she  had  p repaired  on  the  Friday  night  (Slatt. 
xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  5C),  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  "  a  vision  of  angels^  which  said 
that  He  was  alive  "  (Luke  xxiv.  '23).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Al- 
phaeus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  deMgnating 
Mary  and  James.  It  is  probnble  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced.  Joseph 
the  husband  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  likewise 
dead  ;  and  the  two  widowed  sistcrSi  as  was  natura. 
both  for  comfort  and  for  protecvion,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house.  Thus  the 
two  families  came  to  Ite  regarded  as  oi  e,  and  the 
i:hildi-en  of  Mary  and  Clopas  were  called  the  brothert 
and  sisters  of  Jesus.  How  soon  the  two  sisters  com' 
menced  living  together  cannot  be  known.  It  ik 
possible  that  her  sister's  house  at  Nazareth  was  St. 
Malay's  home  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  lor  we 
never  hear  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  Or  it  may  have 
been  on  their  return  from  Egypt  to  Nazareth  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  up  their  residence  with 
Mary  and  Clopas.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  union  of  the  two  households  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  and  of  Clopos.  In  the  second 
year  of  our  Ix)rd's  minbtry,  we  find  that  they  had 
been  so  long  united  as  to  be  comadered  one  by  tlieir 
fellow  townsmen  (Matt.  xiii.  55)  and  other  (inli- 
Icnns  (Matt.  xii.  47).  At  whatever  period  it  was 
that  this  joint  housekeeping  commenced,  it  would 
seem  to  have  continued  at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  5.'>) 
and  at  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  elsewhere,  till 
I  St.  John  took  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  his  own  home 
in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  So.  After  this  time  Mary  of 
Clopas  would  probtibly  have  continued  living  with 
St.  James  the  Little  and  her  other  childieu  at  Jeru- 
salem until  her  dnith.  The  fact  of  her  name  being 
omitted  on  all  occasions  on  which  her  children  and 
her  sister  are  mentioned,  save  only  on  the  days  of 
the  Cruoihxion  and  the  Resurrection,  would  indi* 
cate a  retiring  disjxisition,  or  perha^is  an  advance«l  age. 
That  his  coiLsiiLs  were  older  than  Jesus,  and  consie- 
quently  that  their  motlier  was  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  may  be  gathered  as  likely  from  Mark  iii. 
21,  as  it  is  not  probsible  that  if  they  Imd  U-en 
younger  than  Jesus,  they  would  have  ventured  tc 
have  attemptcil  to  inteilere  by  fon-e  with  Him  for 
over-exerting  Himself,  as  they  thought,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  His  ministry.  We  may  note  that  the 
(inostic  logend.^  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  me- 
diaeval failles  auil  ix'velations  alike  refuse  to  ackuow- 
le.lge  the  existeiK'e  of  a  sister  of  ."^t.  Mary,  as 
inteiferinj  with  the  minu'ulous  conception  and 
birth  of  the  lit t.T.  [K.  M.] 

MAKY  MAG'DALENE  (Mop/o  ^  Ma75a- 
Kijy^:  Motrin  Af'ijifiilrne).  Kour  tlitl'erent  oxpla- 
nations  havr  Ik'imi  pven  of  this  name.  (1;  That 
which  at  fiii»t  s\ii:','e>Ls  it>plf  as  the  most  natunil, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The 
statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she  jour- 
ney«il,  followetl  .l»?sus  in   (Jalilec   (Maik   xv.   41), 

all  the  other  M.iries  in  the  (lospr-l  hi>tor>'?    It  is  trus 

that  this  distinction  la  not  ci»iihfantly  observed  In  tin 
I  n-adlnns  «f  thi-  (\<lex  Vuticanns,  tiie  OkI«'X  Kphni*-nii, 
i  ami  a  H'w  oth<r  MSS. ;  bnt  there  is  nufndi-nt  agrei'nirnf 

in  tlif  nuO'*^ity  of  the  Codictfs  to  dptcrmine  iho  usafte. 
:  That  it  in  fM>si«ibl»>  tor  a  name  to  develop  into  rrvt-ra' 
I  l^lndn'd  fnrnis,  and  f<ir  these  forms  to  bo  ct»fi*  dered  'ufll- 
,  rl^ntly  dl>t{m't  nppellationf  for  two  nr  mtir«  brotbert  o* 

i^-t^Ts  is  *»vldrnce<i  liy  our  :?aUy  experience. 
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tgievs  » .th  thib  iKttion.  ('2)  AnotJier  w^thiw 
Unii  ha»  bet*n  found  in  the  t»ct  tbut  tJ*e  Tuhniulii' 
«riit«i^  ih  their  caluinuies  ngninait  tbe  Kiizai^ne*  nuike 
mentiou  of  u  MiriAiu  Mcgadddu  (tCTljDjr  oJ^nJ 
deriving  that  word  from  the  PSel  of  *?13,  to  twine, 
expbtin  it  m  m«uiir<f  '*  the  twiner  or  pltiiter  uf 
hull*."  Tht!)'  coiinoct  w\ih  thia  narac  a  nUnj  whicl 
will  be  mentioned  later;  but  tlie  deiivAtion  hii 
been  aooppte^l  by  Lii^htfoGt  {ffor,  HtL  on  Matt. 
txKu  5G  ;  Harm.  Evamj.  on  Luke  viii*  3)  n*  «iftti»- 
fa^lo]7,  fliiil  pointing  to  tiie  pi-evious  worMlinas  of 
**  Miiiam  with  the  bniided  locki*/*  as  idoHticjd  with 
**  the  woman  that  woj  a  siuntT  "  of  Lidte  vii.  37. 
It  Uas  been  urgwl  in  favour  of  this,  thf»l  ;hv  tj 
KoXov^o'Tf  of  Luke  viii.  ^s  irnplieA  <if»Tnetniii£j  p*- 
juliar,  atiJ  is  not  used  wberH  th4»  woi^  tlini  follows 
(KtintB  only  to  odpu  or  rcsideni^e.  (;i)  blither  se- 
nously,  or  with  the  jxitrUtto  fondues  tor  parom*- 
uitisiat  Jcit>m<^  »ec!$  in  her  immc,  and  in  thttt  of  her 
town,  the  old  Mif^dol  (=  a  wal^^h-towcr) ,  and 
dwells  on  the  coiiicidiMice  nccordingly.  The  name 
denotes  the  stedfaHLne&«  •(  hei'  ikith.  Slie  is  '*  vere 
wufTfirrtSt  veit?  turns  caiidum  et  Lihant.  cjune  pros- 
pirit  in  fudem  Dnmnsci  **  {Epist,  ad  PriiiOtpittm),* 
Ho  i*  fjl lowed  in  tliis  by  later  Latin  writer*,  and 
the  pun  forms  tlie  Ihenie  of  a  pauegyrio  >ennon  by 
Olio  of  Clugni  (Acta  Saiictorfmh  Antweip.  J 7'*' 7, 
July  12).     (4)  Urij^en^  lastly,  looking  to  the  njore 

Gommon  fnetuiing  of  7U  {ijSdait  to  be  great) ^  sees 
io  h<r  nnme  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  nuuistercHl  to  the  Loiil,  and  lieeu  tlie  tirst 
witness  of  His  resurrediou  (  Tract,  in  Matt*  sxxr.). 
It  will  be  well  logrt  a  finn  stAnding-grouud  in  the 
fnctA  that  aie  definitely  i^nnecti'd  in  tlie  N,  T. 
with  Mary  Miigtlrtlcne  befoi^  entering  on  the  j>er- 

{ilexed  raid  bewildering  oonjectures  tliat  gather  round 
ker  tinroc. 

L  She  comes  belbim  us  for  the  fii'^t  time  in  Luke 
viii.  3.  It  was  the  oustom  of  Jewish  woraon 
(Jerome  on  I  C*)r.  ijc.  5)  to  contribute  to  the  6U\*- 
port  of  Hal  bis  wliom  they  i^verencetL  and  in  coo- 
fonnity  witJi  tlmt  tnistom,  thei-e  weie  among  tlic 
dtfeciples  of  Jesiw,  womtMi  who  *'  miniitcneJ  unto 
Him  of  their  substjuice."  All  iipp'ar  to  have  occu- 
pied It  jiositjon  of  oomj>an\tive  wealth.  With  all 
theuhief  motive  was  that  of  gmtittide  for  their  de- 
liverance tiXJin  *•  evil  s^pirit-s  iind  infirmities/*  Of 
Msu-y  it  is  wiid  ipecinlty  that  "  *even  devil*  (BatfiS- 
wa)  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  indicates,  as 
in  Matt.  *ii.  45,  and  the  *•  Legion  ^*  of  the  fimiarene 
demoniae  (Mark  r.  9),  a  jp*J3w<*vAirrn  of  more  than 
onlinar}'  malignity.  We  must  tliiuk  of  her,  accord- 
hit;ly  a»  having  had,  in  their  mu^t  ag^iivatcd  finnis, 
ftonie  of  the  pheuotnejia  of  mental  nnd  spiritual 
diftra^e  whitii  we  meet  with  in  nth<?r  demoniacs,  the 
wretchedness^  of  dcsfjair,  the  dt^'ided  consciouaness, 
the  pi-eternatuitd  frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of 
nlence.  The  appearaucc  of  the  same  de<>cription  in 
Mark  rri.  9  (whatever  opinion  we  may  jbrtn  a^  to 
the  autJiorship  of  the  clewing  section  of  that  (Inajiel), 
indicates  tiwt  this  wna  the  fact  mo«st  intimately  oon- 
iie::t<*i  witj)  her  name  in  the  miuths  of  the  wuly 
di&dpk«.  Fi\jm  tlint  utale  of  mi^ry  she  h;id  been 
let  free  by  the  prisence  of  the  He«ler,  and*  in  the 
ib<uee«  as  we  may  infer,  of  other  ties  and  duties, 
^e  fi»nud  her  (tdety  and  her  blessedness  in  follow 
log  Him     The  M/eacm  of  the  Gc»peLs  as  to  the  pre* 

*  Tbe  wrtter  1«  Indebted  fur  ihl«  quoUlton.  aci  for  one 
m  two  r«fcmije«  Iti  U>c  eotine  of  tbts  article,  tt  .he  Hnd- 
nw  or  »r  W,  K,  WrIghL 
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wenat  of  th^M?  womeri  at  nili(*r  piprinds  ot  llie  tj«fl 
iniuistrv,  mtiko  it  prolu)  '  '  '  ^r  attmdiii  m 
Him  cliietly  in  His  niof'  .rtw***  thrtm^ 

rhc  Uiwui  and  villages  l  .  ,  ...^  ,  while  al  ffum 
lime«  he  Joui'ueyed  to  and  tit)  wilhmtt  &oy  lilw 
attendants  than  the  Twelve,  and  Mim*ri»ni**s  ^ti\jeri 
even  them.  In  the  last  journey  to  JeruK'  <  \ 
which  80  many  had  been  looking  wrth  e,4L 
lAtiou,  they  again  accMiipanied  Him  (Idau  ^ 
55;  Mark  iv.  41;  Lake  niii.  55,  iiiv.  h  ,  t 
will  explain  much  that  followa  if  we  r^iof !  ■  • 
that  this  life  of  ministrntioiu  tnu*.t  haxe  bo:  - : 
Mary  Magdalene  into  cooDpauioo>hip  of  tli*  « t-^ii 
nnture  wHh  Salome  the  mother  of  Jamea  and  JiAs 
(Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also  with  Miuy  thewt/^ 
of  tJie  Lord  (John  xix.  25).  The  wooiea  who  1^ 
devoted  thcQifielve«  are  not  promioecit  in  the  fe^ 
tory :  we  liave  no  record  of  their  mcMk  ©f  life, « 
abode*  or  hope«  or  ikon  during  the  few  moraettlAI 
^\AJ&  that  preceded  the  enurilidou.  From  ttMl  kM% 
they  come  forth  for  a  brief  two  dayW  tfaet  tiii 
mniTellous  dit^tinctnest.  They  "stood  dairoA^tiK 
hnlding  thcac  things'*  (Luke  atiiii.  49)  dixrai(<lr 
cloaing  Iwurs  of  tlie  Agony  od  the  Croa.  "Mttff 
Magdalene,  Mai'y  the  mother  of  tiut  Lord,  aol  lli 
Ix'loved  diiH.ipU'  weiti  at  one  time  not  afiir  off,  liHl 
close  to  the  crum,  within  hearing.  The  tatnt  da* 
ossodatioii  which  dirw  them  Itrgclher  there  U  mm 
aflerwanii.  She  ix-ninin*  by  the  cruM  tilt  alf  i 
o>rer,  wnitfi  till  the  bo<iy  i«  tak<?n  down,  mid  wnfi«4 
in  the  linen-ctoth  and  plau'e'l  in  the  gaj-dcD-eepatcL* 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  .*Nhe  remaiiif  thure  ♦§ 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  WJitching  what  ^f  - 
hnve  loflkeii  on  a^i  the    filial    rrrtmi^-pl^  • 

rraphetaud  Tesidtcr  whom  she  h""  \- 

isvii,  ^1 ;  Mju'k  iv.  47  j  Lul^ 

her  had  there  been  given  the  1 1   , 

tion.     The  difieipleb  tw  ^h^rr^  th*  ^oi-d*  in: 

of  it  had  been  addre£«ed  h»d  f*«iM  »^>  tn 

th<im»and  were  not  likely  to  I  . 

her.    Thesabbatlitlmtfoilow< 

reat,  but  no  iooner  i*  tlie  sun-s^i  -  - 

Salome  and  Man'  the  mother  ct  J 

&weet  spi<?e8  that  they  might  come  .i 

bcniy,  the  interment  of  which  on  the  u^gH  vC  a* 

crucirtiion  they  looked  on  as  haaty  and  pruvia^ 

(Maik  ivi.  1 ). 

The  next  morning  Bctmrditigiy*   in  the  «HWi 
dawn   (Matt,  xxviii.  I;  MaHc  zri,  2)  they  ««t 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jitfnes  to  tlie  i»|iJAi» 
It  would  be  out  of  pla»  to  entrr  h*»re  irte  llf 
hnnrionistic   dif^uwioiu    whirl i 
history  of  the  Resiirrectioo.     .^ 
thembehes  with  the  name  of  ' 
one  fact  which   St,  John   r*^ 
chieiftvt  interest,    She  had  b«*ii  i     - 
found  it  empty,  had  seen  the  **  ri«toa  or 
(Matt,  nviii.  5  ;  Mark  iri.  5).     To  }mr, 
after  the  first  moment  of  Joy^  it  h?>.T 
but  a  vi«on.     Sht»  went  willi  her  f 
Peter  and  J(.>hn  (let  us  remember  f 
been  with  her),  '*they  ha%'e  lakeij 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know 
have  Idd  Him  "  (John  ix.  1 ,  2 ).     \ 
there.     Sh*  follows  Peter  and  Jol* 
when  they  go  back.    The  one  thongiiT  u 
mind  ii  still  thnt  the  Uxly  i«  not  thfre 
been  ndiljt^i  yf  tliat  t«*kof  reverpurial  Inv 
she  liiid  »*t  her  hmrt.     The  words  of  r 
cnn  call  «ut  no  other  un*wer  ikin  th.-' 
have  taken  awny  my  Lord^  and  1  ■ 
tli#v  hiive  laidllim''  (Joim  tx.  13^ 
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«T«r  one  fixed  thought  was,  we  may  ren- 
nj,  to  one  who  h«d  suffered  ax  slie  hod 
lull  of  special  danger,  and  called  for  a 
edpline.  The  spirit  most  be  rsMd  out 
ink  despair,  or  else  the  **  sercn  deribi " 
me  in  cnce  again,  and  the  List  state  be 
fto  the  first.    The  uttai  stupor  of  grief  is 

her  want  of  power  to  recognise  at  tint 
e  mice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
oinisteicd  (John  xx.  14,  1^).  At  last  her 
e  uttered  hj  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
t  ma  J  be,  iu  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
r  to  consciousness ;  and  then  follows  the 
cognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  re- 
rhich  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  **  Kab- 
id  the  rush  forward  to  cling  to  His  feet 
•werer,  ih  not  the  discipline  she   needs. 

had  been  too  dependent  on  the  risible 
of  her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson 
m  the  other  disciples.  Though  thej  liad 
Chri»t  after  the  flesh."  they  were  •*  hence- 
□MW  Him  so  no  more."  She  was  to  hear 
h  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form.  **  Touch 
for  1  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 
me,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 

a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  bade 
e  had  flnialied  His  work  and  had  ascended 
ather,  there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to 
St  communion  that  the  most  devoted  love 
iTC  for.    Those  who  sought,  might  draw 

touch  Him  then.  He  would  be  one  with 
id  they  one  with  Him. — It  was  fit  that 
Id  be  the  last  mention  of  Mary.  The  Evan- 
boae  position,  as  the  son  of  Salome,  must 
en  him  the  fullest  knowledge  at  once  of 

of  her  after-history,  and  of  her  inmost 
,  bore  witness  by  his  siloice,  in  this  ca&e 
t  of  Lazarus,  to  the  truth  tnat  uvea,  such 
,   were  thenceforth  **hid  with  Christ  in 

tuit  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
kNtween  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  and 
eh  shows  itself  in  the  Uter  traditions. 
i)e«  few  facts  there  rise  a  multitude  of 
jectunes;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
cd  A  whole  romance  of  hagiology. 
le^tions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
nsuiTfttives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
le  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  tlie 
he  head  of  Jesus.  Each  Gospel  contains 
nt  of  one  such  anointing ;  and  men  have 
,  en>leavouring  to  oonstiuct  a  harmony, 
r  t«ll  u<  of  four  dbtinct  acts,  or  of  thi-ee, 
i>,  or  of  one  only?  On  any  supposition 
l.i*t,  ai-e  the  di*«tinct  acts  peiformeti  by 
»  or  by  ditlcrent  persons ;  and  if  by  dif- 
t«n  hy  how  many?  Further,  have  we 
tid*  for  identif/ing  Mary  Magdalene  with 
ui  or  with  an;-'  one  of  the  women  whose 
iius  bruueht  bifbre  us?*  This  opens  a 
^  of  pivsible  rctnbinitions,  but  the  limits 
|iiir)»  may,  without  mMch  ditliculty,  be  nar- 
Although  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
mr  maintaiued  (Origen,  Tract,  m  Matt. 
tw  wofiid  now  hold  that  Matt  xxvi.  and 
.  air  reports  of  two  distinct  events.  Few, 
iti<9  bent  like  Schleiomacher  and  Strauss 

llfllcnitr  U  hardlj  met  by  the  p<  rtentoos  ci>iip 
uoe  Cilnlm«^ntft•aT,  that  tb«  word  a^aprwAbf 
)ip/>ji  vhat  It  U  commonly  mppntpd  to  mean, 
^  ••OMnjr  Mos**  oon»i»Utl  diicfly  (v  the  luuitft 
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on  getUng  up  a  cose  against  the  historind  rerndty 
of  Uie  Evangelists,  could  persuade  themKelres  that 
the  narrative  of  Luke  vii.,  diffiAnng  as  it  does  is 
well-nigh  every  circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced 
and  embellished  vereion  of  the  incident  which  the 
first  two  Gospels  connect  with  the  last  week  of 
our  lord's  ministry.  The  supposition  tlkU  there 
were  three  anointings  has  found  nvour  with  OrigcD 
(/.  c.)  and  Lightfoot  (JIarm.  Evang,  in  loc.,  and 
Hot.  ffeb.  in  Matt,  xxvi.) ;  but  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  removed  some  harmotiistic  difficulties, 
there  is,  on  the  other,  something  improbable  to 
the  verge  of  being  inconceivable,  in  the  repetition 
within  three  days  of  the  same  scene,  at  the  same 
place,  with  precisely  the  same  murmur  and  the 
same  reproof.  We  are  left  to  the  condusim 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  interpreters,  that 
the  Gospels  record  two  anointings,  one  in  some 
city  unnamed  (Gapemanm  or  Nain  have  been 
suggested)  durii^  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry 
(Luke  vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxvi.;  Mark  xiv. ; 
John  xiL).  We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whe- 
ther in  these  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for 
the  former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  It  has  been 
urged  (Maldonatus  in  Matt.  xxri.  and  Joan.  xi.  2, 
Acta  Sanctontntf  July  22nd)  that  the  words  which 
we  find  there  ('*  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 

the   Lord  with  ointment wnose  brother 

Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by 
antidpation  to  the  history  which  was  about  to 
follow  in  ch.  xii.,  and  must  therefore  presu(ipose 
some  fact  known  through  the  other  Gospels  to  the 
Chim^h  at  large,  and  that  &ct,  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Luke  vii.  Against  this  it 
has  been  aaid  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  me  of  open  and 
flagrant  imparity  .*> 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  Thei-e  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  iu  either  history,  (l.)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  hi.story  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  uulikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  **  sinner  "  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of 
Joanna  and  Salome  and  have  gone  from  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the 
description  that  is  given — *•  Out  of  whom  wen* 
seven  devils" — points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
foi-m  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely  iucompatiblo 
with  the  life  implied  in  ofiaprwX^f,  and  to  a  very 
different  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  divine 
words  of  pardon — "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  **  seven  devils " 
are  the  **  many  sins  "  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  in  Evang. 
25  and  53),  is  to  identify  two  things  which  are 
separated  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
clearest  line  of  demarcation.  The  argument  that 
becau.*«e  Mary  3Iagtlalene  is  mentioned  so  soon 
af^erwarJs  she  must  be  the  same  as  the  woman  cf 


MaRTlAlene,  according  to  the  etymology  noticed  above^ 
inipUc6)  ill  Iier  giving  too  largn  a  portion  of  the  flabbatb 
to  iho  Itrnkilng  or  plalUiif  of  her  hair  (!).  lainy  fai 
F^nipo  ou  .ToUo  xit  1. 
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Lnka  Til.  (Butler'»  Ziw»  of  th^  Saintt,  July  2»)» 
Ia  simplT  puerile.  It  would  bejuM  «•  ita*o«uible 
to  kdeatitj  **thc  fiimer**  with  Sufluma.  Never,  per^ 
haps,  hs't  a  tigmeat  so  utterly  baselee  obtoiDel  so 
wid<>  an  acceptance  as  that  whlcli  wo  coonect  with 
the  natne  of  the  **  penitent  Mag^klene.**  It  U  to 
je  regretted  that  the  nhapter-headiug  of  the  A.  V. 
d  Luke  Tii.  should  seem  to  give  a  qujud^authort- 
tatiTe  sanction  to  a  tnulition  so  utterly  tmceilain, 
and  tliat  it  ihcmid  faar«  been  perpetuated  in  con- 
nexion with  a  grtiit  work  of  mercy.  (2.)  The 
belief  that  Mary  of  Bcthaiiy  and  Mary  BlagdaJene 
aiie  identical  is  yet  moi'c  startling.  Not  one  single 
circuntstnncci  eicept  that  of  lore  and  rererflneo  for 
Jheir  Mjuter,  is  commoii.  The  epithet  Magikkne, 
whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  8«ems  chosen  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disthigutahitig  ber  fitim  all 
other  ]Vlari».  No  one  £vang«lijit  givea  the  tiighi- 
ait  hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke  mentiona  Martlu 
and  her  sister  Mary  in  x.  38,  39,  aa  though  setther 
had  been  named  before.  St.  John,  who  gives  the 
fullest  aooount  of  both,  keepn  thdr  distinct  indi- 
viduality intwt  prominent.  The  only  urmiiacrum 
tuCma  argument  on  behalf  of  the  identity  is  thntt  if 
we  do  Dot  admit  it,  wt  have  no  record  of  the 
aiater  of  LasaruA  having  been  a  witness  of  the 
reaurrectioii. 

Nor  ij  thii  lack  of  evideooe  in  the  N.T.  itself 
eoinpen»ted  by  maj  such  weight  of  anthority  as 
would  indicate  a  really  trustwoiiliy  tndition.  Two 
of  the  earlieit  writeri*  who  allude  to  the  hiictoriei  of 
the  anointing — ^^^Icmcnt  of  Alexandria  {Pagdag,  ii. 
8)  and  Tertulliiui  i  <fe  Fudio,  ch.  8) — say  nothing 
thot  would  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  treuaeus  (iii.  4)  U  against  it.  QH^en 
{L  c.)  dij»cas8e«  the  question  fuUy,  and  n'jecta  it. 
He  is  followed  by  the  whole  suocession  of  the  ei- 
positors  of  tlie  Eiutem  Church  :  Theophllus  of  An- 
tiflch,  Macaritis,  Chryaostomi  TheopliyLact.  The 
traditiuna  of  that  Churdii  when  they  wandered 
into  the  regiont  of  coijjecture,  took  another  dtreo- 
taon,  and  fuggested  the  identity  of  Mary  Magdalene 
wiUi  the  daughter  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  wumau 
of  Moi'k  viL  26  iNioephon»/F.  E.  i,  33).  In  the 
We^tm  Church,  however,  the  other  belief  b(!gan  to 
•pmd.  At  fii^t  it  U  mcutiooed  liesit«tiiiglyp  as  by 
Ambroae  (dlf  Viry-  Vel,  and  m  Lnc.  lib.  vL), 
Jerome  (in  Matt.  zzvi.  2;  oontr,  Jovin.  c,  16}. 
Augustine  at  one  time  indincf  to  it  (da  Conxens, 
Seang.  o,  69),  at  another  speaks  very  dmibtingly 
Tract,  m  Joann.  49)*  At  the  dose  of  the  Hrst 
|;reat  period  of  Church  histoiy,  Gregory  the  Great 
lakes  np  both  notioiL<i,  era  bodies  them  in  his  Homilies 
(w  Et.  25, 53),  and  stamp**  them  with  his  authonty. 
The  revereuce  felt  for  hira,  and  tlie  coo-^tant  use  of 
his  works  as  a  ti^xt'book  of  theolugy  during  the 
whole  mediaeval  peiiod,  secured  for  the  hypothetsLs 
•  currency  whirh  it  never  would  huve  gained  on  its 
mm  merits.  The  »ervice*  of  the  fensi  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  were  ooostructed  on  the  th^umption  of 
Us  truth  iBrte.  Rom,  tn  Jul.  22)  Hyinns  and 
polntbigis  and  sculptures  flxei]  it  deep  in  the  minds 
of  the  Western  uatious,  France  and  England  being 
foremost  in  their  reverence  for  the  saint  whose  hit- 
lory  appealed  to  their  sympathies.  ^Se«  below.) 
Well-Digh  all  ecdesiastkal  waters,  &l%er  the  time  of 
Ortgory  the  Great  (Albert  the  Great  and  Thonkos 
Aquina*  are  esceptions),  take  it  fcr  gmnted .  Wliei 
\%  was  first  queationed  by  Fevre  d*Ktiple:3  (Faber 
Macrulensis)  tn  the  eaily  Biblical  criticisn)  of  the 
I6ui  eeiitiLtiy,  the  new  opinion  was  Ibrmally  etm- 
Umnsd  by  ^c  Sorboonj  (Acta  Sanctorum,  h^.j. 


oTm- 


and  dcrrunc«d  hy  &iahop  Flaber  c»f  Roefactfts.  Hi 
I'tayez-Book  of  I54f»  follows  in  the  wak«  eCtk 
Brevi«ry ;  but  in  that  of  1552,  either  on  aooooBl  it 
the  oneertainty  or  for  other  rawms,  the  IbmI€» 
appears.  The  Book  of  Homilies  give*  »  dmilttt 
testimony.  In  one  pauage  the  **  atnfiil  woman**  • 
mentioned  without  any  notice  of  her  biiog  the  iSi 
as  the  Magdalem>  {Serm.  tm  E^pentanc^  ?^i%  L)i 
in  another  it  depends  upon  •  comma  whether  lit 
two  ore  distinguished  or  Identified  (Ibid,  Pari  UK 
The  trEUsULors  under  James  I  ^  oa  has  bee«i  sfeiii^ 
oilopted  the  received  tradition.  Since  that  pmij 
there  has  been  a  gnulually  aocumolatiiigf  oamumtm 
against  It  Calvin,  Grotjua,  Hamii»aeid,  Onstt^n^ 
among  older  critica,  Bengal,  Lumpeb  Giia«i|| 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stier,  M«y«r,  £tlieoll,  C%> 
bausen,  among  later,  agree  in  rejeeting  si.  B^ 
manist  writers  even  (Tillemoot,  Ehjpin,  Esli<«) 
have  borne  their  protest  against  it  in  wboJe  m  li 
part ;  and  books  that  represent  the  piisent 
of  the  Gfdlican  Church  rejecfc  e&tjmy  the 
cation  of  the  two  Maries  as  an  unhjippy 
iMigne,  Diet,  de  /#  Bibk).  The  mediaeval  ttn^ 
tion  has,  however,  found  defenderv  in  Banmin^  <te 
wnters  of  the  Aatu  Sanctorum^  Miliiwlm^ 
Bijihop  Andrewes,  Ughtfoot,  Isaac  Williama,  aad 
Dr.  Pusey. 

it  remains  to  git*  the  inbgtanf  of  the  kpBl 
formed  out  of  tb«n  eomhiiiACioikft.  At  teat  mm 
before  the  oooimemoeiDeDt  of  our  Lord' a 
great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  houM^hold  of 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  f<*tl  from  ber 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  lil 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  **  levea  devils 
deoaaess.  From  the  city  to  which  she  thai  wmt^ 
or  lix>m  her  harlot-like  adornment*,  she  ««s  Imsi 
by  the  new  uame  o(  MagdAtco't.  Thai  she  hem  H 
the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  sad  »  tm^ink. 
Then  she  is  received  at  oooe  into  tlie  fitUowi^  « 
the  holy  women  aiKl  miai«ter»  to  the  L«rd«  mk  ll 
reoeived'  bade  agxiiii  by  bar  ai«ter  and  dwilb 
her,  and  shows  that  she  has  diosao  the  foed  fflib 
The  death  of  LB£arii&  and  his  return  to  life  art  ifV 
motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love;  and  she  staffs 
them,  as  she  had  shown  them  before,  aMinti 
longer  the  feet  onlv*  hot  the  head  also  of  Imt 
She  watches  by  t]lie  cross,  and  is  |iiimiiiI  s 
sepulchre  and  witnesNet  the  rMonartkix.  Tka 
(the  legend  goes  oo,  when  the  woiit  of  ioMii 
i»}mbiiiation  is  completed),  after  vome  yeait  d^ 
waiting,  she  goes  with  Luarua  and  Martha  «!' 
Moximin  (one  of  the  Seretity)  to  ManeiiUa  r<sB|b 
Lazarub].  They  Umd  there;  and  die,  iSMTi|| 
Martha  to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a 
the  neighbourhcKid  of  Aries,  and  tlien  leM^  a 
penitence  for  thirty  yeais.  Wheo  slie  dim  a 
is  built  in  her  honour,  and  miraelea  ur^ 
at  ber  tomb.  Clovis  the  Frank  is  heakd  lig 
iDtercesKton,  and  his  new  &ith  ts  stn«g$bflBed 
the  chivahy  of  Fraooe  does  boma^e  to  bv  niBf « 
to  that  of  the  greater  Mary. 

Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the  We*» 
story.  In  the  Bast  there  was  a  diflen^nt  trwIUiB 
Nioephorus  {H.  £".  ii.  10)  stoim  thai  -br  •«*  It 
Rome  to  accuse  Pilata  uxr  his  ttnrtghhvMit  ^p4f 
meot ;  Modestos,  patriarch  of  Coustamtinofile  i  BM 
in  Marxit»),  that  she  camp  to  Ejilvestis  witk  # 
Virgin  and  St,  John,  and  ditJ  and  mm  bi4a*_ 
theie.  The  Empt..>r  Leo  Ux  PhUtJ«f^^trr  \^ 
890)  broutjht  her  body  from  that  city  !c  0 
tinople  {Acta  Sunctormny  1.  c). 

T\\t  uame  appeal^   to    havi   b«e 
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ifiog  meinljen  of  tbe 
r  tiTitteo  records, 
^^^_^  Jewish  mfoatiiU^ 
9  %s£t]oiL|  coafuMu  eobaght 
U  whom  th«f  repreicnt  u  the 
Id  of  Kaxarcth,  was  known  br 
taU«r  or  twiocr  of  hur  ;**  tbjit 
r  Fiiihiir  Bcn-Jehiidah,  a  con- 
lid*  JttthuA,  and  Akiba;  and 
I  Awarad  bizn  bj  brr  wantoD- 
r.  .d^  oo  Jtatl.  iTvi.,  Harm. 
fcjS^t  li  w^ra**  however*  from 
^^  *"  EiammHiqer,  tJiat  tii«re 
like  T^mudiiti  gave 
oT  Fa{ihu»  i»  uot  the  one 
Willi  lii«  Unfj  iligdaleDe  of 

■4t  a«  I  .  rmoiiiiitit: 

-r-^»i..;„     .,.  .,..,_.   ,     (Jlftt    tliej^ 

.  u  hj  tlnta  name,  aad 
'-  tarlj  bn  U^e  sepukhr« 

[E.  H.  P.] 

rHKB  OF  irillK,    The  wo- 

^•tnption   must   Imve   heto, 

Wr  Itam  tVom  CoL 

U)  BuniaW.   aiut   it 

r.   37.   lii.  12,   thftt, 

Hi«  Uiid  ami  bimight 

the  common  trwuniry 

r  up  her  houMi  to  he 

of"  nieetiug.     The 

tioiiae  ou  his  rft 

some  »j 

them*  iind  tin 

rwlbcli  he  u««  t«W!»rds 

O  i*-^-  r,  1H>.     ghe,  it 

toil  harr  Vm  Tikr  Bcim&baA  of 

mJ  ipsj  hare  l>«»n   cotmectedf 

C91»l»  (  »   *-  "t  i.     It  hflto 

tt  otiaJ  atij  "T  W4fll^r(; 

iiie   whkli 

,  was  the  chief 

th^  missioiJL&rT 

Tlie  tmditioD  of 

place  of  mertiiig  for 

^...j.,hl»   ikrt   hnu»B   of 

m  t)  •?  <>f  Zion, 

fik,^    '  iie  of  the 

cAped  the 

,  aiid  was 

rrfi   :rj  Hn?    »Ui     Kt.iu   y  (EpifjhAll. 

I,  1ST-;  CtTii  HiejtJsvuL   Catech, 
[K.  H.  rj 

TKSL  of  LAZARUS.      For 

I eofirn* t'-' I  ^'»i^''k  this  name. 
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NE.     The 


i>be  aiiii 

|,u«*  •-  iU,aii  r«rdrjng 

coulxastnt    teni^jem- 

rbf«t  ■-'■      ' ■'■^■"* 

Mary  aat 

kw**eo«ti 

r  ii  tW  hc^vr-rily,  ri'i  liiri_;;<jT  ili-- 
Bnj||dB^**of  esrlh*  The  same 
tt^r  la  tbe  liivlory  of  J  dm  xi. 
V bill^ ac^re.  >h«  «it»  «tiU  jd 
to  fiMvt  liiv  ificttdt 


who  comtf  on  the  fonnnl  visit  of  conmt|ati«iiu  But 
wheii  her  aiAter  tcUa  her  »e«^rptly  '*  The  1^)  aster  u 
oome  and  ridleth  fur  th<«,"  6he  ri»*«  quickly  atid 
goea  forth  at  once  (John  xi«  2Uf  28}.  ThoM  wh» 
h&re  watched  the  depth  <jf  her  grief  have  but  on* 
expUwation  ibr  the  suddeo  duuif^e :  **  She  goeth  to 
the  grave  to  weep  there  V*  Her  hrst  thought  when 
Abe  iees  the  Teacher  in  wboae  power  nnd  lore  *ho 
bad  trusted,  ia  one  oif  complAJnt.  **  She  feU  d:>wa 
at  hJA  feet,  mjiag^  Lord  if  tliou  had^t  been  acre, 
mj  brothei'  had  not  difii/'  Up  to  thi*  point,  her 
relation  to  the  Divine  Friend  had  biien  one  of  }-ev;iw 
reiMX,  receiving  rather  than  giiiiig,  bltsi^  in  the 
OOfiaciouHiea  of  U  w  favour.  But  the  grent  joy  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  call*  ap  ia 
her,  pour  tyien)aelve&  out  in  larget  meunire  than 
bad  been  leen  betnre.  The  ti-eajured  alabB«ter>box 
of  ointment  ia  brought  forth  at  the  tinid  fen^t  of 
Ikthany,  John  m.  3.  St.  Matthew  aiid  St,  Mark 
keep  back  her  name.  SL  Johu  records  it  aa  tliough 
the  reai^ou  for  t^ie  silence  held  guod  no  longer.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  bo  tell.  The  education  of 
her  fp«)it  was  completed.  The  lore  which  had 
been  recipient  «mI  oantempUtive  ahowa  itself  in 
acUocu 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing-.  The 
eedeoaaticid  tiiulitiouB  about  her  nvt  faa«efl  on  the 
unfounded  hypolhetds  of  h«r  identity  with  Miuy 
Magdalene.  [£.  H.  P.J 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN  (Viapti^:  on  the 
form  of  the  nauu'  iiee  p.  25^1).  There  is  no  {)erson 
jjifjhufw  in  sat:iefl  or  in  profane  tsteniture,  aiound 
wJm  in  Hf  iniUjy  legends  hwve  been  gtrmped  aa  Uie 
Mary;  and  there  are  few  wbobe  authentic 
■  tt  more  ooncise.  The  veiy  simplicity  of 
i[-  .v  iii',.-li.'.j.l  [-''■I'l.i'l  hiv-i  no  doubt  been  one  um*o 
III  \\.r  ,1,1,1,, I. .:;,■,-  r.r  i!.f  legendary  matter  of  which 
*Ke  hviTiis  liie  ct:iutjai  iigure.  Imasrination  had  to 
b«*  cailed  m  to  supply  a  eiaying  which  autht^Uc 
narrative  did  not  MtitJy.  We  iltall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  ol'  her  childhood, 
up  to  tlie  tinte  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  IK  The 
penod  of  h^r  middle  age  coutcmpoi-ary  with  the 
B>blc  record.  111.  The  perio*l  sul»equeiit  to  the 
Aisc^nsion.  The  first  and  last  of  thwe  aif  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  reg^ud  to  one  tact  mentioned 
in  the  AcIa  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  will  eontain 
her  Twd  hijstory.  For  the  first  peiiod  we  shall 
hove  to  rely  oo  the  eaily  apocryphnl  gosjtels ; 
for  the  second  on  the  Bible ;  for  the  thiitl  on  the 
traditions  and  talea  which  had  on  origin  external  to 
tlie  Church,  but  after  a  time  were  tnuwplimted 
within  her  boundaries,  and  there  flouri>ihe^t  luid 
increased  both  by  the  force  of  natural  giowth,  and 
by  the  accretions  which  from  time  to  time  resulted 
from  »up|^»uM^l  vinions  and  rt?^  elations* 

I.  The  chiid^ujcd  of  Mari/^  wholly  ttgrtuim'y, — 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  Tkvld* 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth ;  the  latter 
piAse^i  her  early  y«an  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  'sight  of  God,  and  ftultleaaly  before 

lividing  thudr  substance  into  three  portionj*, 

wliich  they  devot«d   to  the  s*mce  of  the 

,  another  to  the  poor,  and  thi  thin!  to  tbdi 

%itnis.     And   so  tw«ity  yean»  of  their  liv» 

i  latently  away.     But  at  the  end  of  this  period 

J>  ,1'  rum  went  to  Jerusalem  with  some  otners  oi  hit 

trilie,  to  make  his  usnal  otrering  at  the  Fewrt  of  the 

liedication.    Ami  it  dianceil  th»t  Ijancluir  waa  h%|i« 

init«¥  (Gofpel  of  Biiih  ©f  Marj) ,  ihat  Reuljen  waa 

higiKpriisi  (iVot«mj<i;eli«ii».     AnJ  Hx^  hii;h  priest 
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•corned  Joiidiimi,  nud  drove  hmi  roughly  nwaj, 
wkiDg  how  he  (JUtiml  to  pi-^iteiit  hiinsd/  iti  compinf 
with  thoM  who  haii  child i'en,  whilfi  h*i  had  none; 
and  he  refiwad  to  accept  hU  ort'eringa  until  he 
■hoiild  have  begottflj  a  child,  for  the  Sciiptiim  «itud^ 
**  Cursed  ui  evcrr  on?  who  does  not  beget  a  man- 
child  io  iBinel."  And  Joachim  wiu  shamed  before 
hhi  frienda  and  ndghhour*,  and  he  retired  into  the 
wildcmew  and  fixed  his  tent  tbei't?,  aui)  fasted  forty 
days  and  fortf  nij^htA.  And  at  thi?  end  of  thl^ 
period  mi  sng^l  appealed  to  hini,  and  told  blni  tjivnt 
his  wifu  fhould  ooticeive,  and  shotiU  hriog  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  cnll  hei  ni\tt-  Mary.  Aium 
meantime  wtus  much  duti'^Kiod  at  her  ht)»hand's 
Ahfienoe,  and  being  repi-oadied  by  h?r  maid  Judith 
With  her  baiTeouess,  she  was  o^eix'ome  witli  grief 
Jf  t\mi.  And  in  her  «idiiea«  she  went  iiilo  her 
garden  to  walk,  dreued  m  her  wedding-dress.  And 
■he  flat  down  under  a  Imurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
■pied  among  the  branchei  a  Kparrow's  neit,  and  she 
VemiNined  hcraelf  at  more  misemble  than  the  rery 
oifds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  was  barren  ; 
■nd  nhc  prayed  chat  fihe  might  have  a  child  even  as> 
Sarai  was  hissed  with  Isiiac.  And  two  angels  ap- 
peired  to  her,  and  promised  her  tluit  she  should 
have  a  child  who  should  ba  apokea  c»f  in  ail  the 
world.  And  Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  \m  home, 
and  when  tlie  time  was  accomplished,  Anna  brought 
forth  a  dnuphter,  and  they  csdleti  her  name  Mary, 
Kow  the  child  Mary  incre»s«.>d  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  at  oine  m^nthi;  of  Age  she  walked  nine 
steps.  And  when  she  w.is  three  years  old  her  piw 
rents  brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dediaite  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  there  were  hfteen  stairs  up  to  tlie 
Temple,  and  while  Joseph  and  Mary  wei-e  changing 
ikdv  diws,  she  walktf^i  up  them  without  help;  and 
thfl  high-prictt  place<l  her  ii|ion  the  Oiii-d  st«'p  ol' 
the  altar,  and  nhe  danced  with  her  feet,  aiid  all  the 
house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then  Mary  remHintnl  at 
iJie  Temple  until  »lie  was  twelve  ^  Prot.)  fourteen  ((I. 
B.  M.)  years  old,  ministeicd  to  by  the  aupcls,  and 
advancing  in  ]>erfection  as  in  yeiim.  At  this  time 
the  higb-priPftt  commanded  all  tlie  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  honiesi  and  to 
he  married.  But  Mary  n^ftui^l,  for  4ihe  said  that  she 
had  vowed  vii'giriiiy  to  th*  Lord.  Thus  the  high- 
priest  WA^  brought  into  n  fH^iplrjcity,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  God  to  enquiap  what  lie  should  dE>, 
Then  a  voice  from  the  ark  nnsw**it>d  him  (<t.  B, 
M.)»  an  angel  sipidce  unto  him  (Proi/i-  and  they 
gitlierod  togi?theray  the  widowers  in  Isniel  (Pn>t,;, 
a\1  the  murruigeabltf  mm  of  the  house  of  Uivid 
(G.  B.  M.),  and  dciiiid  them  lo  bring  ench  man 
his  rod.  And  amongit  them  came  Jo»tf^h  nnd 
brought  bis  rod,  btit  he  shunn^i  to  pi^etent  it,  be- 
caujie  he  was  an  old  man  and  had  childix'n.  There- 
fore the  other  n>ds  were  presented  and  no  sign 
occurred.  Then  it  was  foiuid  tlint  Joseph  had  not 
pibiented  liis  rod ;  nnd  behold,  a*  soon «»  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  a  dove  cune  forth  from  the  itkI  and  new 
opon  th«  head  of  Joseph  ( Prot.) ;  a  dove  came  fromi 
heaven  *nd  pitched  on  the  rod  {ii,  B.  M.),  And 
Jor^ph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctanue^  was  compelloirji  to 
betroth  himself  to  Majj,  and  he  retumetl  to  Beth* 
lehem  to  ccake  pr^pai-uiions  for  hb  ttimninge  {G.  B, 


*  Three  »potfl  Isj  ctaJm  in  be  tlte  scene  of  the  Annso- 
olatJoa.  Two  of  Umsw  are,  as  was  to  be  t-xpectcd.  in  Na- 
farvtZt,  and  one,  si  every  on«  known^  in  in  Italy.  l*he 
Orvefea  and  latins  fuch  ctatm  to  l:>e  tliA  ftianlians  of  tbe 
toiie  spot  in  I'sJ^sitne;  tlit'  Uilrti  diiim«nt  I*  Ibe  holy 
house  of  t^ifftto,  Hn*'  f^re«•k*  polnl  «>ut  rbe  sprtng  of 
wsMr  DuuUon«d  tl4  Uie  Itvlcvmiifvllon  as  ooal^«-mMtorir  9€ 
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MO '  he  betook  hitnsieif  to  his  ooeupntioo  of  botik^ 
hooaea  (Prot.);  while  Miiry  wctit  b*ek  to  Int 
parents'  house  m  Galilee.  Then  it  dittioed  tbA  \k 
pnesta  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  •*!• 
virgins  Cfut  lots  to  make  different  pnjts  of  It ;  sdl 
the  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  AmL 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  dmw  water.  Aol 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  xjnut  ber,  '*  Ha.iL  tiaa 
that  art  highly  ikvoured,  iKw  Lt»ftl  Is  with  :>nu 
BlesAed  ait  thou  among  wamen  V*  nx*d  she  l»4ij 
round  with  trembling  to  «ee  whtsnce  the  vote*  aoa^ 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  aiid  went  into  tk 
house  and  took  tlie  purple  and  ost  dofrn  to  i«i 
at  it.  And  behold  the  ongel  Gabriel  stood  bt  Wr 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  prndipcros  light,  aa4 
sud,  **  Fear  not,"  &c.  And  when  ^IJiry  h;*d  tinarbid 
the  purple,  the  took  it  to  the  btgh-prirsti  ml 
luiving  received  h»  blessing,  went  tA  rf^ft  m 
cousin  Ellzsibeth,  and  returned  bat  -  N^ 

Joseph  returtied  to  his  home  ftx>ni  m 

(Prot,);  oime  into  Galilee,  to  many  tue  *  tig^*** 
whom  he  was  betrothei  (G.  B.   3^1.),  and  WNl 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  awaymtllf; 
but  bf^tng  warned  ia  a  dream,  he  relioqoisbe^  m 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  his  houae.     Tba>^» 
Anuas  the  scribe  to  visit   Joseph,   and   be  anHl 
bock  and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  oomrnomi 
a  great  crime,  for  be  had   prirafely  loorricd  IW 
Virgin  whom  he  had  received  out  of  th<f  T^mf^ 
and  had  not  mode  it  known  to  the  ihiidiTn  of  l— i 
And  the  priest  sent  his  servanta^.  ai»d  tbey 
that  she  was  with  child ;  and  he  called 
him*  and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  wa» 
the  priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  Mtter 
trial  (Num.  v,  IB),  and  i^ot  him  to  a  mou 
pkce  to  see  what  would  follow.     But  Jwepb  # 
turned  in  peifect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  fMl 
uway  to  thdr  home.  Then  otter  three  montba  J^aii 
put  M&ry  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlcheni  to  be  IpatI 
and  as  they  were  going,  Alary  besought  biin  to  6^ 
her  down,  and  Joaeph  took  her  down  and  anirf 
her  into  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there  wHb  bai  iHi 
he  went  to  leek  a  midwife.     Ai>d  ^  h«w«itl' 
looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  clniidK  astnnisliaf  aaili 
crefltures  amaiii?d.      The    (owls    KirFppnl  ia  ikflP 
flight ;  the  working  people  mt  at  their  feod^  Mil 
not  eat ;  the  sheep  stood  still ;  me  *bepfir-  '■'  ^-*^ 
haud^  became  fixed;  the  kida  wen*  tti< 
water  with  their  moutha,  but  did  not  dri  ^ 

a  midwife  came  down  from  tht  mouot«u»i| 
JoH^ph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave,  and  a 
:loud  overshadowed  the  cave^  ittul  the  dond  ' 
a  great  light,   and  when   the  bright  light 
there  appf^u^  an  inlant  at   the   lirr;i»t  of 
Then  tlie  midwife  went  out  ami  totd  Sadomc 
Vu^in  had  brought  forth,  ajid  Solvme  m\ 
believe;  and  they  come  back  MgatQ  into  tie 
atid    Salome    received   satis^u^tion.    but   ht& 
withered  away,  nor  was  it  r-  *     -■        *  -    * 
comnumd  of  an  angel,  she  ton 
upon  she  was  straightway  • 
Aftocryphu9  N(m  TeHameniif  pp, 
Lond.  1852  ;   Jones.  On  IA#  AW- 
iriii.  and zv.,Oif.  1827;  Thii 
See  aliio  Vita  ghritmksimat 

I  U)<-1r  d^ilm.    Tt>«  Lstlofl  bnve  ppj^av 
'  in  th<^  grotto  of  tbetr  convent  in   N 

I  nurki  the  epoi  where  th  «*1iil«it  tteM 

I  Ihelr  Churcdk  Is  irrebievjU  .  >  i  le  ilii 

'  of  Lwetto.  (Sea  StanU^,  s,  A  i\  ch.  atv|. 
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Miw  Dorhmht  appcDdad  to  Lodolph  or  Saxony's  I 
fUa  Chn$ii,  Lyons,  1642 ;  And  a  most  audacious  j 
Bktoria  Ckruti,  written  in  PeraiaD  by  the  Jesuit  i 
F.  Jcpme  Xarier,  and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu, 
Lcfd.  Bat.  1^9). 

fl.  JTke  rftl  kittory  of  Mary, — We  now  pass 
frem  l^gmd  to  that  period  of  St.  Mary's  life  which 
•  OMM  known  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
Id  pre  a  single  riew  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour, 
we  shall  in  the  present  section  put  together  the 
whole  of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it 
afterwards  by  the  more  prominent  legendary  cir^ 
Ciim!<tances  which  are  handed  down. 

We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tfao  of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  genealogy  giren 
by  St.  Lnke  is  that  of  St.  Maiy  (Greswell,  &c.), 
her  fidher's  name  was  Heli,  which  is  another  form 
«f  the  name  giren  to  her  legendary  fiither,  Je- 
hoiakim  or  Joachim.  If  Jacob  and  Heli  were  the 
two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
eousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Heryey, 
Qfmeaiogia  of  cwr  Lord  Jetus  Christ),  her  fiither 
was  Jacob.  The  erangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
sf  Judah,  Aod  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Fs.  cxxxii. 
1 1 ;  Lnke  i.  32 ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister,  named 
pobaUy  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xiz.  25)  [Mary 
or  Cleoi'ILAS],  and  she  was  connected  by  marriage 
(#v77«ri^f,  Luke  i.  36)  with  Elisabeth,  who  was 
tf  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron. 
This  »  all  that  we  know  of  her  antecedents. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  whic^  is  known 
aa  B.C.  5,  Mary  wa»  living  at  Nazareth,  probably 
at  her  parents' — ^possibly  at  her  elder  sister's — 
boa»ev  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his 
Kome.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and 
w^  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom 
90  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  hui^biuid's 
right*  over  bn-.  [Maiuiiaoe,  p.  250,6.]  At  this 
time  th«  augel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a  message 
from  <>od,  and  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to 
W  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  He 
^nkmhir  bore  the  form  of  an  ordinary  m;in,  like 
the  MDgf^  who  maiiifrated  themselves  to  Gideon 
■id  to  Maucnh  (Judg.  vi.,  xiii.).  This  would 
■ppsftT  bi«th  from  the  expresKion  c2<r«A0ei>r,  **he 
came  in  ;"  and  alio  from  tlie  fact  of  her  being  trou- 
Uad,  not  at  his  presence,  but  at  the  meaning  of 
hM  wonls.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 
ranr  similar  to  that  recounted  in  the  Book  of 
Uini^i*  **Then  there  came  again  and  touched  me 
an*  bke  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  he  strength- 
cwd  me,  aud  said,  O  mm  greatly  beloved,  fear  not : 
prnre  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong!" 
( I  ^n .  X.  1 8, 1 9 ).  The  exact  meaning  of  ircxaf>(T«- 
MtftiV  i*  *"  thou  that  hast  bestoweil  upon  thee  a  free 
Btt  oi  p^c*.*  The  A.  V.  rendering  of  "highly 
Krour*^i  **  is  therefore  very  exact  and  much  nearer 
k  the  oripiual  than  the  ** gratia  plena**  of  the 
Viit^nte.  <H^  which  a  huge  and  wholly  unnubstantial 
c^itve  has  huta  built  by  Homaiiist  devotional 
VTit&r«.  The  next  nut  of  the  salutation,  **  The 
Lorl  '•%  with  thee/  would  probably  have  been 
vjnslated.  *♦  The  Lord  be  with  thee."  It  is 
>  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
i  MViftn  I  Judg.  vi.  12).  *'  Blessed  art  tliou 
woQien/'  is  nearly  the  same  expression  ub 
ii*«i  by  i>zias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii.  18).  Oar 
br«ei  p :*"»f  li  to  inntruct  Mary  that  by  the  opera- 
Ujss  ^4  tikc  Holy  Ghaa  the  cverlaalang  Son  of  the 
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Father  should  be  bom  of  her ;  that  in  Hnn  «^ 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingdoa 
shoiiiu  be  accomplished ;  and  that  His  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  further  informs  her,  perbafa 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  thoc 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  hemlf  would  oomt 
true,  that  her  relative  ElisfJ:eth  was  within  thne 
months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  le^  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Eli- 
sabeth either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  f  whichever  way 
we  understand  the  «2f  r^r  hpttv^v  tU  w6Xiw 
'lo^o,  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  liverl  with  her 
husband  Zacharias,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  ol 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable 
dirtance  from  Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  sLd  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  liad  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hymn  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Magnijicat.  Whether  this  was  uttered  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's  saluta- 
tion, or  composed  during  her  journey  from  Nasareth, 
or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her  thi^ee 
months'  visit  at  Hebron,  does  not  appear  for  certain. 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Psalms,  prophetical  writings,  and 
books  of  Moses,  from  which  sources  almost  every 
expression  in  it  is  drawn.  The  most  remarkable 
clause,  *'  From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah's  exclamation 
on  the  birth  of  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  same 
sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  28  ;  Mai.  ui.  12  ;  Jas.  ▼.  11.  In  the  Utter 
place  the  woid  flaKapiia0  is  rendered  with  great  ex- 
actness **  count  happy."  The  notion  that  there  it 
conveyed  in  the  word  any  anticipation  of  her  bearing 
the  title  of  **  Blessed  "  arises  solely  from  ignorance. 

Mary  returned  to  Nazareth  Portly  before  the 
birth  of  John  tiie  Eiptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Joseph  became  awaie  that  she  was  with  child,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  suffer  the 
penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  had  incurred. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angel 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to  hif 
own  house.  It  was  soou  after  this,  as  it  wouk 
seem,  that  Augustus'  decree  was  promulgated,  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Betlilehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (B.C.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  however 
was  not  completed  till  ten  yeai-s  atlerwards  (a.d.  G), 
in  the  governorship  of  Qiiirinus.  They  reached 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
manger. 

The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision,  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  presentation  in 
the  Tero))lc,  are  rather  sctsnes  in  the  life  of  Christ 
than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The  presentation  in 
the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  forty  days 
ailer  the  birth  of  the  child.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  hccoixiing  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  was 
uncleiui  (Le\.  xii.).  In  the  pi-csent  case  there  could 
be  110  necessity  for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making 
atonement  beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosais 
pnfct'pt  -,  but  all  twiy  lie,  and  His  mother  for  Hioi, 
were  ariing  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  aL 
nghteoustier«.  The  poverty  of  St.  !l!jvr>'  and  J*- 
lioph,  it  ma;  be  noted,  is  !»howu  by  tbeii  aiaklBf 
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fhe  oiftring  of  th«  poor.  The  mug  of  Siznmn  kb4 
tht  thankjtgiTuig  «f  Anna,  like  the  woiodcr  of  tlur 
9lie|>n«rd£  and  the  ixionitjoa  of  the  nugi,  oulf  iiH 
chlentAlij  refer  to  Marj,  One  |iiuHag«  alone  in 
Siroeop's  adiljtas  i«  specially  directed  to  her,  **  Y<» 
k  fiwaiti  ihaU  pieroe  through  thj^  own  soul  alBO.*^ 
Thf"  uact  purport  of  these  words  is  doubtfuL  A 
oomioo!!  pairi.^^ic  e^plmmtloD  refers  them  to  the 
pAUg  of  unbelief  which  shot  through  her  bosom  oq 
4ieifig  her  San  eipire  ou  the  civs6  (TcrtuUijui, 
Origen*  Basil,  Cyril»  &c.)-  By  modern  interpreter* 
it  ii  more  corarooulv  referred  to  the  pangM  of  ^cf 
which  ihe  eipericuoed  on  witneiaiug  the  &tiifttriugt} 
of  her  Son. 

In  ihe  ilight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  bad 
the  tupport  and  protection  of  Joseph,  d»  well  as  in 
their  return  fi-om  thence,  in  tjje  fbllowing  yenr^  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  <  B.C.  3)>  It  appears 
to  haire  be^n  the  inteiition  of  Joseph  to  have  aettied 
at  Bethlehem  at  thii  time,  ai>  hi»  home  at  Nazareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year ;  bnt  on 
linding  how  Herod'&  dominiouK  \iiul  been  di.Kpo»er]  of^ 
he  chang^  biA  mind  uiid  returned  to  hlii  old  place 
of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child'«  lile  would  be 
(Kkfer  in  the  teti-aichy  of  Antipos  thati  in  that  of 
Art;he}aujit.  It  in  possible  Oiat  Joseph  might  have 
\nfvn  himself  a  DAti?e  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  liad  been  only  a  riaitor  at  Naiareth, 
diKwn  thither  by  hia  betrothal  and  marria^.  In 
that  csase,  bis  fear  of  Archclaua  would  make  him 
txohange  his  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary,  It 
may  be  tlut  the  holy  tiimily  at  this  time  took  np 
their  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wife  of  Clopoa. 

Henceforwait],  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord'» 
minisiry — 1. 1.  from  d.c.  3  to  A.t>.  2t»— we  mny 
picture  SL  B4ary  to  ountekefi  as  liTing  In  Nazai-eth, 
in  a  bmuble  sphei^e  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joeeph  the 
carpenter,  piotidcring  over  the  aayinga  of  the  angels, 
of  the  shepherds,  of  Simeon,  and  tliose  of  her  Sen, 
aa  the  latter  **  inerea;^  in  wi^om  and  fttatuire  and 
In  favour  with  God  and  man'*  (Luke  ii.  5'2).  Two 
circnmstimoes  alone,  *o  fiir  a!$  wp  know,  broke  in 
on  the  otherwije  e\'en  duw  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life*  Oue  of  tlie^  was  the  temponiry  loss  of 
her  Son  when  he  remoiiied  behind  in  Jerusalem, 
A.D,  8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  J«»eph.  The 
eiEBCt  date  of  this  lost  event  we  cannot  determine. 
But  it  was  probably  not  long  atler  the  other. 

From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord**  ministry 
ooiomenced,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almoat  wholly 
fit^ni  aight.  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  witliout  a  reason,  ia  thrown  over 
her.  These  four  occa&icois  are, — I.  The  noarria^ 
at  Cana  of  Clalilee  (John  ii.j.  2.  The  attempt 
which  ahe  and  his  brethren  made  *'to  spciok  with 
him"  (&1att  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  21  and  31  \  Luke 
▼iij.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  day*  suo- 
coadin^  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  the«e  we 
■dd  two  reference*  to  her,  the  fi«t  by  her  Nazarene 
ftllc'-crtizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  5 ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the 
•tocnd  by  ft  woman  in  the  multttade  (Lnht  zi.  27), 


t  la  tfie  fiovpel  of  Um*  Infoac^i  wbldi  seema  to  date 
from  the  ind  oeniury.  InaamerAble  mlndes  are  made  to 
attend  on  St.  ilarr  and  her  Son  dortog  Ifaelr  aclotirn  la 
lEfypt  r  t,  g.,  Mvy  Iwked  with  pity  on  a  woumd  wlio  ma 
poBMsaed,  and  Immediaiely  Satan  eame  oat  of  ber  In  the 
frnrm  of  «  yciimg  miui,  cajlng,  "  Woe  Is  roe  bectnse  of  lliee, 
Msrr.  «Dd  thy  Sou  !**  On  aooiber  occadou  ihey  MY  In 
Willi  tvii  Ihifvc*,  i]juned  Tiiiu  anil  IhuiiAchiii;  andTltua 
W3»  ^nllr.  And  iHimAt'htis^  wa«  harsh!  tlie  Lady  Uarj 
Untirfore  j»njfnii»«]  Tiitu  mat  Gvd  sboold  raooiTo  tola  OB 
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we  hare  tpedfiai  every  ereot  known  id  r»  a  fee 
life.  It  ia  noticeable  that,  oo  erery  oecaaiieo  alw 
Loiil*s  addressing  her,  or  apeakmg  of  her,  tbaie  <# 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  Hia  wordjK,  wtlh  tbe  ej 
of  the  lost  words  spoken  to  htA-  trom  the 

U  The  marriage  at  Cans  in  G«lil«e  took  pUs  n 
the  three  months  which  interreofid  between  Ah 
baptiKm  of  Chi  i«t  and  the  possorer  of  the  y«ar  ft. 
W  hen  Jeras  was  found  by  hxa  roottier  ittd  J<nE|ll  )i 
the  Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  Inn  wpaAm% 
the  name  of  "  father"  as  applied  to  Joaepli.  •»  fl| 
fitther  and  I  have  sought  thee  aorrowing  "* — *•  Hm 
ji»  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ft  not  that  I  nt 
be  about'*  (not  Joaephs  aod  yt^ttrv,  but)  **^ 
ffUfier'a  bufinefi*?"  (Loke  ii.  48,  9).  Ntw,  in  kk» 
innnner.  at  Hts  first  miracle  whidh  inatigiur^tA  E» 
mini^b  y,  He  solemnly  withdnwa  himatu  tran  lli 
authority  of  His  earthly  mother.  Thk  is  St.  A»> 
gustine's  explanation  of  the  **  What  bare  I  ladl 
with  thee?  my  hoar  is  not  yet  com*  **  !•  mt 
His  humanity  not  Hia  divinity  wli    "  ►« 

Mary,    While  therefore  He  waa  slci  \  w 

character  He  could  not  acknowled^t  .,..,  ^..  i4« 
He  acJcnowledge  her  again  imtil  He  was  haogiof  m 
the  croM,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He  took  mb 
her,  He  was  abottt  to  submit  to  death  (St.  k*^ 
Comm.  in  Mnin.  Evanff^  tract  riii.,  toI.  iii-  p.  li^J 
ed.  Migne,  PiirLs,  1845).     That  the  words  Tl  im 

Kai  (Tol ;  =  I?!  V  no,  imply  i^ppoof,  ia  ceftu 
(cf.  Matt.  riii.  29  ;  Mark  i.  24  ;  Aod  LXX.,  Jo^. 
n,  12  :  IK.  x\ii.  18  ;  2  K.  lii.  13),  and  suiA  • 
the  pati-istio  explanation  of  tbeca  (eee  Inn.  A^ 
Haer.  tii,  18;  Ap*id  BibL  Pair,  Afax.  Iml  ft, 
pt.  ii.  293 ;  S,  Chrya.  Bom.  m  Joim,  ixi.).  B« 
the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Treac^,  on  £*#  J^ 
rack4,  p.  102,  Lond.  lSS(j ;  Alfoni,  Cbmm.  m  im- 
Wordiewoi^h ,  Comm,  in  toe*).  Mary  seema  lalfil 
undei^tood  it,  and  aocordiugly  to  hisre  dimwi  Iwli 
desiring  the  fervanta  to  pay  attention  to  her  dim 
Son  (OUhaasen,  Cvtimt.  m  tuc,).  Tlie  roodst^ 
manist  translation,  **What  i*  that  to  DMaaAi 
thee?"  ii  not  a  mictake^  becaose  it  is  a  vtUU 
mifii-cpi-Mentation  (I>ouay  riuiBion;  Ontttd,  Lijf*  4 
i/<7i-.V»  ^' ;  Me  Thg  Catholic  Laymsf^  fw  iU 
Dublin,  1852> 

2.  Capernaum  (John  li.  12),  and  KaaanCh  (ll«* 
ir.  13(  xiii.  54;  Mnrk  vi.  I),  appeiir  to  bavtlMl 
the  residence  of  St.  ^lary  for  a  couatdermble  r***^ 
The  next  time  that  she  is  brought  befoiv 
her  at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autumn  or  r 
28,  more  tlian  a  ywr  aitd  a  half  aifter  the  ^mt^ 
wrought  at  the  marriage  l«aat  in  Om.  The  Lui 
had  in  tlie  mantime  attended  kw»  fcaala  «f  ^ 
fuissoveri  mod  had  twice  made  a  cttfuit  tkiw^Ml 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  mtradea.  Hii  tel 
bad  epread,  and  cn^wda  came  prvaa 
Ro  that  he  bad  not  even  time  **  to  ««t 
waa  vtill  living  with  her  sister,  aod  b«r 
and  nieces,  James,  Josca,  Siinoa,  Jtldk,  ^ 
three  siiiters  (MatL  ziii.  55);  WmI  ah*  wd 
heaid  of  the  toila  which  He  wi 


! 
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his  rlgti  I  hand.  And  aoourdlngfy,  tbtrtj^tluMi  paM  ■ 
wards,  TUns  was  the  penitent  thief  wbo  wia  i  '^ 
\ht  rtgbt  band,  and  I>mo»chua  was  cmdO^  an  ( 
Tbese  std  suftidrni  as  sauiptet.  TbnAftuBt  ia»l 
w»  fiod  Su  M^ry  ^Asncnilnd  wlilt  brr  $00.  lai  Ibn  •■ 
frenJciof  p<:»weranrltMitfd  *  "  -  -twaymbtc^d 
ii»  whence  t!if  cuUnt  of  <:  lu  »<nia^  C  | 

Apocrjfphut;  TMto,  Oidm  J^ioczi(phmM  y 
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Iktf  uihlenttood  that  Ha  was  denjing  hiniadf  every 
HbnUon  from  Ub  laboun.  Their  human  afiection 
etoqucreri  their  &ith.  They  thought  that  He  wai 
illliur  Himself,  and  with  an  indignation  arising 
frjia  love,  they  eidaimed  that  He  was  betide  him- 
Hir,  and  set  off  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  entreaty 
or  eompulaoQ.*  He  was  aurrounded  by  eager 
crowd*,  and  they  ooukl  not  reach  Him.  Tjey 
thercibra  sent  a  mesHige,  b^ng  Him  to  allow 
than  to  spuak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
io  from  one  person  m  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
l«Sth  it  was  xvported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
rapioTes.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
•a  the  part  of  hiit  relatirea,  or  any  privilege  on 
aoDouut  of  their  relationship.  "Who  is  my  mo- 
ther, and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  He  stretched 
ferth  Hia  hand  towards  His  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
kotd  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  For  whoaoerer 
«hall  do  the  will  of  taj  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  ia  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  *' 
(Matt,  ai.48,49).  Comp.  Theoph.  inMarc,  iii.  32 ; 
S.  Chrys.  Horn.  zliv.  in  Matt. ;  S.  Aug.  m  Joan, 
tnct  1.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  Uesaed- 
mtm  of  St.  Mary  consitts,  nut  so  much  in  having 
bame  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
infT  Hia  words  (see  also  Qtiaest.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthod. 
cxzzri.,  ap.  8.  J^ut,  Mart,  m  Bihl.  Max,  Pair, 
torn.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  138).  This  indeed  is  the  lesson 
taught  directlv  by  our  Lord  Himself  on  the  next 
aecMoo  on  wliich  reference  is  made  to  St.  Maiy. 
It  ia  now  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  and  only  about 
a  mouth  before  the  time  of  Hia  crudfizion.  Christ 
wJ  set  out  on  His  Ust  journey  from  Galilee,  which 
waa  to  end  at  Jerusalem.  As  He  passed  along,  He, 
m  umal.  healed  the  sick,  and  preached  the  glad 
tidings  a£  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  at  the  oon»- 
pAetioD,  of  one  of  His  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
multitode,  wboae  so«il  had  been  stirred  bj  His 
words,  cried  out,  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked  1"  Im- 
BMii lately  the  Lord  replied,  *'  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it " 
(Luke  zi.  '27),  He  does  not  eitho*  afHrm  or  denj 
anythiug  with  regard  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
woman's  exdanution,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
iitaliderect,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  fakwdineas  of  His  mother  and  of  all  consists. 
This  ia  the  full  force  of  the  ^rovrye,  with  which 
lie  oommenoea  his  reply. 

3.  The  nezt  scene  in  St.  Mary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  font  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sater  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
aud  other  women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her 
Sa  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  morn- 
infs  of  Ikiod  Friday.  It  waa  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afirmonQ,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit. 
Uiik  divine  mi«ainn  waa  now,  as  it  were,  aocom- 
pliftbttl.  While  His  ministry  was  in  progress  He 
kai  withdrawn  Himself  from  her  that  He  might 
■la  Hia  FaCher^s  work.  But  now  the  hour  was  come 
whoi  Hia  human  relationship  might  be  again  recog- 
li«>d.  *'  Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
w  quoado  lUud  quod  peperit  moriebatur  "  (S.  Aug. 
/•  Jo-M.  ix.).  Standing  near  the  company  of  the 
womeo  was  St.  John ;  and,  with  almost  His  Ust 
wonls,  Christ  commended  His  nnother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disciple  whom 
Jaaos  loved.     **  Woman,  behold  thv  son."    "  Com- 
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•  It  ■  a  w»fT0  mbterfop  to  refpv  th<i  words  iXry^^ 
f«#^  *e-  u*  tt#  people,  timttttd  i.f  to  Mary  and  his  brrthrra 
Cbliart Md  Mv*.  DicL^tke  MMrX 


mendat  homo  homini  hominem,"  aays  St.  Ai^ 
gustine.  And  from  that  hour  St.  John  aaauna  u 
that  he  took  her  to  hia  own  abode.  If  by  **  that 
hour  "  the  Evangelist  means  immediately  afler  th* 
words  were  spoken,  Mary  waa  not  present  at  tha 
last  scene  of  all.  The  sword  had  sufficiently  pieroad 
her  soul,  and  she  waa  spaied  the  hearing  of  the  last 
loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of  the  bowed  head.  St.  Am* 
broae  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  have  been  a  dcairo  to  make  manifest  tha 
truth  that  the  Redemption  was  His  work  alone, 
while  He  gave  human  affection  to  His  mother.  **  Non 
^bat  a4Jutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem.  Suaoepi*. 
quidem  matiis  affectum,  sad  non  quaeaivit  hominii 
auzilium"  (S.  Amb.  Exp,  Evang,  Luc,  z.  132). 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over 
her  joy  which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mediaeval 
imagination  has  supposed,  but  Scripturo  does  not 
state,  that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  afler  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  (See  for  example  Lu- 
dolph  of  Saxony,  Vita  Chnstif  p.  6f>6,  Lyons, 
1642;  and  Kupierti,  De  Divinia  Ofjiciis^  vii.  25, 
tom.  iv.  p.  92,  Venice,  1751).  St.  Ambrose  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea, 
and  reference  is  made  to  his  treatise,  Ih  Virgmi- 
tate,  i.  3 ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has 
been  ocmipted,  and  that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene 
that  he  is  Uiere  speaking.  (Comp.  his  Exposition  oj 
St,  Luke,  z.  156.  See  note  of  the  Benedictine 
edition,  tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another 
reference  is  uaimlly  given  to  St.  Anselm.  The 
treatise  quoted  is  not  St.  Anselm's,  but  Eadmer's. 
(See  Eodmer.,  De  Excellentia  Mnriae,  ch.  v.,  ap- 
pended to  Anflelm's  Works,  p..  138,  Paris,  1721.) 
Ten  appeai«nces  aro  related  by  the  E>'angelists  as 
having  occurred  in  the  40  days  intervening  betweei 
Eaater  and  Ascension  Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She 
was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  die* 
rished  with  the  tenderness  which  her  trader  aoul 
would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly she  found  pre-eminently  in  St.  John.  W> 
have  no  i-econl  of  her  presence  at  the  Ascension. 
Arator,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century,  describes  her 
as  being  at  the  time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem (Arat.  De  Act,  Apost.  1.  50,  apud  Migne, 
tom.  Izviii.  p.  9.'>,  Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Worda- 
worth,  Gk.  Test.  Com.  on  the  Acts,  i.  14).  We 
have  no  account  of  her  being  present  at  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What 
we  do  read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  stedfart  in 
prayer  in  the  upper  room  at  Jeruisalem  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the 
Lord's  brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  eavea 
her  engaged  in  prayer  (see  Wordsworth  as  cited 
above).  From  this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing 
of  her.  It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  Jerusalem  with  St.  John  (see  Kpiph.  Jfaer, 
78).  According  to  one  tradition  the  beloved  disciple 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  hod  expired  in 
his  arms  (see  Tholuck  Liijht  from  the  Cross,  ii. 
Serm.  x.  p.  2:^,  tkiiub.,  1857) ;  and  it  is  added  that 
she  lived  and  died  in  the  Coenaculum  in  what  is 
now  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  Dnvid,  the  tra- 
ditional chamber  of  the  Last  Snpp<^  (Stanley, 
S.  4"  P'  ch.  xiv.  p.  456).  Other  traditions  make 
her  journey  with  St.  John  to  Kphesus,  and  there 
die  in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  bel.ev«d  by  aoine 
io  the  5th  century  that  she  was  buried  at  Kpheaos 
(see  Cone.  Ephes.,  Come.  Lahb.  torn.  iii.  p.  574  a); 
by  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  nhe  waa  buncd 
at  GethsemaM,  and  thi*  opiieani  to  have  been  th« 
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information  gir«n  to  Marclan  aut]  Pulcheria  hj 
Javenal  of  Jprusolimi.  A«  »oon  lu  we  lote  tb« 
gtiidwiue  of  Scnptiite.  we  have  nothings  from  wb$cfa 
we  cao  derive  aiiv  -nr?  Itiiow  ledge  about  her.  Thfl 
darkoeits  in  whicn  we  are  leil  is  in  iUelf  moiit  in* 
iitrut:tlve, 

5,  Th«  characUr  of  St.  Mary  is  not  dmwn  by  any 
iif  the  Evaagelisti,  hot  Aomia  of  itii  Hiietuiii'utj&  ai'e 
indden tally  maniiesUnl  in  the  &Hgiiieiitai'y  record 
which  is  givi-ji  of  her.  They  lire  to  be  foond  for 
the  most  p<irt  in  St.  Luke' si  Gospel,  whetic«  an 
Attemjit  hn&  been  made,  by  a  cunous  miitm'e  of  the 
timginatlre  nud  mtiotvdistic  incthodji  of  iuterpreta* 
tioa,  to  eiplaiti  the  old  It^eud  which  t*lls  tin  tlint 
St.  Luke  pjuiited  the  Virgin's  liortmit  (Calmet, 
KittOf  Sligue,  Mv&^  Jameson),  \Vd  might  have  ex- 
pected gi^GAter  detulf  trom  St.  John  tkiJi  tVom  the 
other  E^angelinta ;  but  io  his  Gosrpel  we  leam  no> 
thing  of  l»er  tixcept  what  may  be  guthered  from  the 
scene  at  Cfliui  and  at  the  crosA.  it  is  clear  tVom 
St.  Luke'»  account,  though  without  any  ^uch  inti- 
matioQ  we  might  toti  assured  of  the  l^t,  thnt  her 
Touth  had  been  Kpeut  tu  tlio  study  of  the  llaly 
Siiiptures,  and  that  she  had  Het  before  her  tlie 
exiiniple  of  tht»  holy  women  of  the  Old  Te9$t»nieut 
n»  her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  Afag^ 
mficitt  {Luke  i.  46).  The  Kune  hymn,  bo  far  as 
it  emrmated  from  hfti'self,  would  show  no  little 
tMiwer  of  mind  as  well  a*  wmiiaith  of  spiiit.  K'^^r 
faith  and  hiimLJity  exhibit  themselves  in  her  imme^ 
diiito  sunionder  of  heinself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
Lznorant  how  that  will  should  be  atcompUshed 
(ILulce  i.  38 1 ;  her  energy  and  eamestDesSf  m  her 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebroo  (Luke  i.  39) ; 
her  happy  thankfulnesa,  m  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
L  48) ;  her  silent  musing  thought fulnesn,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  shepherda'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19), 
and  in  her  keeping  her  Sou's  words  in  her  heart 
(Luke  ii.  51)  though  &he  could  not  fuOy  under* 
■tand  their  import.  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
in  hor  drawing  back,  yet  without  vui^^  after  re- 
ceiving reproof  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii.  5),  and 
in  the  rcniarkable  manner  in  whidi  &he  ahuus 
putting  heivelf  forward  throughout  the  whc  '*  of  h»": 
Son's  miniitryt  or  after  his  removal  Jitrs*  eattb. 
Once  oaly  do«  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Divine  Son's  freedom  of  action  (Matt,  xii,  4^i ; 
ftlaik  iii.  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19)  ;  and  even  here  we  can 
hiutily  blame,  for  she  sevms  to  have  bean  roused, 
not  by  arrogaiioe  and  by  a  desire  to  show  her  au- 
thority and  relatioodiip,  as  SL  CHrysostom  rap- 
poses  (//oin.  jhv.  in  MvitL)\  but  by  a  womaifft 
and  a  mother'i  fwlinga  of  aifection  and  fear  for  him 
whom  she  loved,  tt  was  part  of  that  exquidte 
tendcnuH  wliich  appears  throughout  to  have  be> 
longed  to  her.  In  a  word,  iso  tkr  aa  St.  Mary  u 
pouitrayed  to  us  in  Sa-iptu«,  slie  is,  as  we  ahould 
have  eipectati,  the  most  tender,  the  moat  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  lovingof  women^but  a  woma.B 
I'till. 

II L  ITer  after  !if^,  wholly  legendary. — We  pa^ 
again  into  the  region  of  free  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
period  of  the  AnntinGiation.  The  Gospel  record  con- 
Viutd  the  piny  of  imagination,  and  AS  soon  as  tKis 
tJieck  is  withdmwn  the  legend  bursts  out  afresh. 
The  ifi^nds  of  St.  Mary's  childhood  may  be  traced 
btck  as  fur  as  the  thinl  or  even  the  second  century. 
Those  of  her  d«ith  are  probably  of  a  later  dat?. 
The  ^hief  le^'ud  was  for  a  len^^  of  time  uon- 
ihkved  to  be  a  veritnljle  hJAtoty,  wni^vn  by 
M«flito  Biahop  ot  Scutiiy  in  the  2iid  oeiitmy.     It  »• 
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to  hi  found  in  the  Bihtioih^ca  Maxima  flatt.ll 
pt.  ii,  p.  212),  ttitiUiid  Sancli  Meiitomk  Epfm^p 
SaricMia  de  Tmmitu  Vitgmi$  Marim  £Am, 
and  tnene  certainly  existed  a  book  with  thia  titlitf 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  w«a  ooodaMl 
bv  Pope  Gelasfus  u  apocryphal  (Opu  Gctat.  tfui 
yi'igm,  torn,  59,  p.  152),  Am^ihmr  (tarn  ftflfei 
same  legend  hiw  been  pabUahed  mi  Elbei^dd  ii 
1 864  by  Maximilian  Enger  in  Aimbic.  He  i 
that  it  ia  an  Arabic  tratudataon  from  a 
original.  It  wa*  tbund  in  the  library  at  Bos, 
and  is  entitled  Joannia  ApOittfti  da  Tranuit^  B«dm 
Mat-vjie  Virginia  Liber.  It  ia  perhnyps  the  miK  m 
that  referred  to  in  Assetnoni  {Bihtiofh,  OrimL 
torn,  iii.  p.  '287.  Rome,  17"25),  under  the  tamm4 
Hkioria  Ihnnilionvf:  ei  Axntmptumia  B.  Mirim 
VirifiHis  Joiinni  Ecangeiisitus  fxilwo  iaAcri^a.  W» 
give  the  substance  ot  the  legend  with  iti  ail 
rariatiom. 

When  the  apo«tles  sepamt^d  in  order  to  e?iB|Eltli 
the  world,  Mary  continued  to  Utc  with  St,  Johill 
{i;irents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of  iJlhm, 
and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the  tnsb  si 
Christ,  and  atGolgotlia,  But  the  Jew«  had  planl 
u  watch  to  prevent  prayers  being  otlierod  at  Ifanv 
spte,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  aad  idi 
tJie  chief  priests  that  Mary  eaiDe  daily  to  pnff 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  Wfttch  to  ilHi 
her.  But  at  tht!«  time  Icing  AbpUTtt  wmH  ti 
Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengevMsr  on  ib§ 
Jr*w6  for  slnying  Christ,  They  feared  then^<i»«  ^ 
add  to  his  wrath  by  slaying  Mary  also,  and  yH  tb« 
could  not  allow  her  to  ooutiuue  hrr  prayen  si 
Golgotha^  because  an  excitement  and  tumuH  ^ti 
thereby  mai:le.  They  therel'ore  went  and  nok 
Aotlly  to  her,  and  she  conaented  to  go  aad  dvol  • 
Bethlehem  \  and  thither  the  took  with  her  1  ~ 
holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her* 
the  twenty^>»econd  yetar  after  the  asDeoaian  off 
Ivord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  «ii  i 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  \ 
appeared  to  her,  and  aniM>uno^  to  ho-  that  1 
Mul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  ob  the  tladf 
day,  and  he  placed  a  palro-branch  fitwi  ptradiii  a 
her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  abcraJd  te  oftlrf 
before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  that  IheapHlll 
might  be  gathered  ronnd  her  be4o««  sbt  ^il# 
and  the  angel  replied  tliat  they  ahoidd  c«Mi» 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  as  b 
was  preaching  at  Kphesus,  and  Ppt^v  as  b*  «i 
olTering  aacritice  at  Hocne,  and  Paul  aa  be  i 
putmg  with  the  Jews  near  Roma,  ai 
in  the  extremity  of  India,  and  Mattheir  i 
these  were  all  of  the  apostles  who  wen  stiU  Ihiif  | 
then  tlie  Holy  Spirit  awakened  the  dead,  Fhllip  wA 
Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  Mark  and  b«*^ 
tholomcw  ;  and  all  of  them  were  anatched  away  Ii 
a  bright  cloud  and  found  thexnaelTes  at  BethiciMm. 
And  angels  and  powers  without  niinnber  i 
from  heaven  and  stood  round  about  the 
Gabriel  stoo^l  at  blessed  Mnry'tt  hfjid,  and  1 
her  ^t,  and  they  fanned  her  with  tbcii 
and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears ;  • 
was  a  great  cry,  and  tliey  oil  said  **  llail  I 
one !  blexscd  i.4  the  fiuit  of  thy  womb ! "  And  lit 
people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  te  ite 
hunse,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  Ofwt  <t 
thcs«  things  was  carried  to  Jenua]ttD»  and  the  kiif 
seiit  and  commanded  that  they  sbotild  brin|  Usfy 
and  the  disciples  to  Jerisftlexn.  And  henattS 
came  to  Bethkb^m  lo  seijcc  Mjiry,  but  tbi^  ^  Mi 
find  her*  for  thi  tloiy  ^r$ri    Uad'  t.*iken  bv  aai  ^ 
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fl«  in  •  dood  over  the  beadi  of  the  horMmcn 
knvalcm.  Then  th«  men  of  Jenualeoi  aaw 
l»  MccDding  and  descending  at  the  spot  wher^ 
j*«  hoiiae  WM.  And  the  high-prieaU  went  to 
{OTemor,  and  craTed  pennission  to  bum  her  and 
honae  with  tire,  and  the  goreraor  gare  them 
bkaioQ,  and  thej  brought  wood  and  fire ;  but 

000  m  thej  came  near  to  the  house,  behold  there 
It  forth  a  tire  upon  them  which  consumed  them 
rlf.  And  the  goremor  saw  these  things  afar  off, 
in  the  erening  he  brought  his  son,  who  was  sick, 
larj,  and  she  healed  him. 

'hca,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
-It  commanded  the  apostles  to  take  up  Mary, 

to  cRiTT  her  fiom  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane, 

w  ihej  went  the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew 
r  Juphia,  toe  of  the  high-priests,  and  attempted 
vverthrow  the  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
icd,  for  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
1,  and  tbvj  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
«j,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to  bum 

bodr  with  tire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
^had'the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with 
•rj  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to 

litter.  Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter 
help,  and  they  saitl,  «*  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary  ;" 
be  cried,  **  O  Lady,  0  Mother  of  Salvation, 
c  meicy  on  me  I"  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
iTe  him  back  his  arms;**  and  they  were  re- 
■vd  whole.     But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards, 

they  laid  down  the  litter  m  a  care,  as  tney 
V  commanded,  and  gare  theroselTes  to  prayer. 
ln>l  the  angel  (labriel  announced  that  on  the 
t  day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  removed 
n  this  world.  And  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
re  came  Etc  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kfd  Mary  and  toM  her  who  they  were:  came 
un,  Sath,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Inaac,  Jacob, 
rid,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fiiUiers:  came  Enoch 

1  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
via  innumeiable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord 
riit  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
I  and  said,  **  O  my  Lord  and  my  (lod,  place  thy 
h1  upon  me  ;*'  and  he  stretched  out  his  hiuid  and 
ued  her ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kiiised  it, 

I  pUced  it  to  her  foi-ehead  and  said,  **  1  bow 
or«  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
th  an«l  all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and 
iac  thee  that  thou  hast  tiiought  me  worthy  of 
ft  hour."*  Then  she  said,  "  0  Lord,  take  me  to 
•aeil !"  And  he  said  to  her,  "  Now  shall  thy 
It  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  raturrection, 
i  angvU  shall  senre  thee ;  but  thy  pure  spirit 

II  ihine  in  the  kingdom,  in  tlie  dwelling-place 
ny  Father's  fulne&». '  Then  the  dudples  drew 
J-  and  IvBOttght  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which 

was  about  to  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
!r  hrr  prayer  was  finished  her  face  shone  with 
rvcUous  brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
wb  and  bleased  ihtm  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth 

hand«  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it 
o  his  Father's  trcaAure-house.  And  there  was  a 
(it  and  a  sweet  Mnell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
til  :  and  a  voice  tmm  hraven  saying,  **  Hail, 
«iH-d  omr !  bIe>Md  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 

And  th^  apostle*  carried  her  hotly  to  the  valley 
J^^Loshnfihat,  to  a  place  whirh  the  Lord  had  told 
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them  of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  ther  pUK:ed  her  in  a  new  tonk 
and  aat  at  the  mouth  ct  the  sepulchra,  ai  the  Loni 
commanded  them;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angels,  and  said  to  the  apostlea,  "  What  will  ya 
that  I  should  do  with  her  whom  my  Father'a  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  thai 
I  should  dwell  in  her?"  And  Peter  and  the 
apostles  besought  him  that  he  would  raise  the 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  with  him  in  glory  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  *'  Be  it  according 
to  your  wcrd."  And  he  commanded  Michael  the 
archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Oabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
**  Rise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suft'er 
oorraption  in  the  tomb."  And  immediately  Mary 
arose  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped ; 
and  the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angela 
to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rrat,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he 
was  baptising  Polodius,  wno  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arrived  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  denumded 
to  see  the  sepulchi^e  in  which  they  had  laid  his 
Lady :  '*  For  ye  know,"  said  he, "  that  I  am  Thomaa, 
and  unless  I  see  1  will  not  believe."  Then  Peter 
arose  in  ha^te  and  wrath,  and  the  other  disctplea 
with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went 
m;  but  thoy  found  nothing  therein  save  that  in 
which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.  Then  Thomaa 
confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being  borne  in  the 
cloud  from  India,  had  seen  her  holy  body  being 
carried  by  the  angels  with  great  triumph  into 
heaven;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  predoua 
Girdle,  wliich  when  the  apostlei  aaw  they  were 
gUd.«  Then  the  apostles  were  carried  badt  each 
to  his  own  place. 

Joannis  Apostoli  de  Transitu  Beatae  Mariai 
Vitymis  Liber,  Elberfeldae,  1854 ;  S,  Melitomii 
Episc.  Sard,  de  Transitu  V.  M,  Liber,  apud  Bibi, 
Max.  Pair.  torn.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  212,  Lngd.  1677; 
Jacobi  a  Voragine,  Legendii  Aurea,  ed.  Graesse,  ch. 
cxix.  p.  504,  Dresd.  1846;  John  Damasc.  Serm.  ds 
Dormit.  Dciparae^  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  857  seq.,  Venice, 
1743 ;  Andjew  of  Crete,  In  Dormit.  Deiparae  Scrm 
iii.  p.  115,  Paris,  1644;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  the  Madonna,  Lond.  1852 ;  Butler,  Lites  of  thf 
Saints  in  Awj.  15 ;  Ih-essel,  Edita  et  inedita  Epi> 
phanii  Monachi  et  Presbyteri,  p.  105,  Paris,  1843. 

IV.  Jewish  traditions  respecting  her. — These  are 
of  a  very  different  natuiv  from  the  light-hearted 
fairy-tale-like  stories  which  we  have  recountea 
above.  We  tdiould  expect  that  the  miraculous  birth 
of  our  Lord  would  be  an  occasion  of  scofhng  to  tha 
unbelieving  Jews,  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish  slander  be- 
comes in  the  present  case  only  a  confirmation  of  his 
taith.  The  moet  definite  imd  outspoken  of  thcM 
slanders  is  that  .which  is  contained  in  the  book 
called  jnB»^  nn^in,  or  Toidoth  Jssu.  It  was 
grasped  at  with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and  declared 
by  him  to  be  the  roost  ancient  Jewish  writing 
directed  against  Christianity,  and  apparently  of  the 
tii^t  century.  It  was  written,  he  sap,  before  the 
Go>pels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to  them  {Lettn 


r%^  hWifid  McnOMl  to  Melltu  makes  ber  soni  to  be  i  •  For  the  story  of  thin  fkuratutim'*  CmiUo.  sti*!  pr»> 
r»4  «9  ftndimt  bj  (•«)>nci  *bUc  bcr  Sun  returns  t^  |  iiervi>d  at  lYato,  M<e  Mm.  jMuesuo's  ttgmis  qf  tht  Itn 
,««a^  \iiuhna,  \k  M4  LonO.  1853. 
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MP  iitJmf*)*  It  is  pmrcd  by^  Ammoii  {BiUisch. 
Tktciosie,^.  2a^t  Krlonp.  1801)  to  be  a  oompo- 
litloa  cirthe  l;?th  ceutury,  and  bj  Wn^nf«il  (  Teia 
iffn^a  SotaiMS ,  Ctrnfut.  Libr,  Toldus  JfSfjMi,  p.  t2, 
Altorf,  1681)  ^o  be  irreoondlfnble  witli  tJie  enrlier 
JtrnWa  Ultt,  In  thie  Gospel  of  Nioodemiia,  other- 
viso  called  the  Acti  of  PiLit«,  we  fnnd  tlie  J^ws 
i^pmceuted  as  charging  our  1-^rd  witli  iUc^timate 
Urth  (e.  2).  The  date  of  this  Go^^pel  is  about  (he 
end  of  the  thini  century.  The  origiu  of  ttio  charpe 
i«  referred  with  ^reat  probability  by  Thilo  ^^Cvdcx 
Apoor,  p.  527,  Lipa.  1S32)  to  tlie  circular  letters 
of  tlM  Jtwi  EDCcitioiiad  by  Grotiua  {ad  Matt,  xxrii, 
^%  et  ad  Act,  Apost.  xxviii.  22 ;  Op.  \u  278  and 
fl66,  Baail.  1733),  which  were  sent  from  IVestinc 
to  all  the  Jewish  iyDagogiMa  after  the  death  of 
Chriiit,  vritJt  tiie  view  of  attacking  "  the  Lawleas 
and  atheistic  aect  which  bad  taken  iU  origiii  from 
tliodeceiver  Jesus  of  Galilfte'*  ( Juitin,  adv,  Tryph,). 
The  first  time  that  we  find  it  openly  proclaimed  is 
tn  ao  extract  made  by  Origea  thno  the  work  of 
Celflua^  which  be  ia  refuting.  CeUiia  introduces  a 
Jew  declaring  that  the  mother  of  Jeaua  hwh  roi/ 

kwyx^utew  &s  fitftoix^vfiiyrty  {Cimtra  Celsitm, 
c  2b,  Ongenis  Oper^i,  xni'u  59,  Berlin,  1845K 
Aopf  againi  ii  rov  Iiro-ocf  t*4}rTtp  if^oiwro,  ilattrBt^ffa 

f  #r<ra  iwl  ^aix^la  koI  rUroitaa  ir6  rivof  <Frpari- 
drov  TloifBiipa  roCvofia  i  ibid.  H2).  Stones  to  the 
•ajne  eFeot  may  be  iound  iii  the  TiUmud^ — not  in 
the  MUbnj|«  whkh  dates  from  the  second  century, 
but  in  the  Gemam,  which  i*  of  the  lirtii  or  «xth 
I  see  Tract.  SmUufdrin^  cap.  %'ii,  foL  *>7,  crjli.  1 ;  Shtth- 
iath,  cap.  xl).  toK  104,  col.  2;  and  tlie  MidrftsA 
Kohttethf  cap.  x.  b),  Rabunuf  ^ftimiif  in  the  alnth 
century,  refer*  to  the  same  »tory : — **  Jewum  filiom 
Ethnid  cujusdam  Pandem  adult«ri»  more  lutiflnum 
pEinitum  ts&c.'*  We  then  come  to  the  ThbhtA  Jrsa^ 
m  which  these  calumniei  were  inteoded  to  be 
>iimmed  up  and  barmotiiaed.  la  iha  year  4671, 
the  Btory  rnna,  in  tb«  reign  of  King  JannoouA, 
there  was  one  Joseph  Pandeia  who  live^i  at  Beth- 
lehem. In  the  same  vilbige  there  wa^  a  widow 
who  hud  a  daughter  named  Miriam,  who  was 
betrothed  to  a  Tioil-fearing  mail  named  Juhanau. 
And  it  CAme  to  pias  that  Joseph  Pandera  meeting 
with  Miriam  when  it  waa  dark,  deodred  her  into 
the  be^ef  thai  he  waa  Johaiian  her  hushiiid.  And 
after  thr«e  months  Johonan  consulted  Kabbi  ^^imeon 
8hetachidea  what  he  should  do  witli  Miriam,  and 
the  rabbi  ailvi*ed  him  to  bring  her  befoj-e  the  grr»t 
amncil.  But  Johonan  waa  aahamed  to  do  so,  and 
initead  he  lefl  hi«  home  and  went  and  lived  nt 
Babylon  ;  and  Ihei*  Miriom  brought  forth  a  son 
•nd  gave  him  the  name  of  Jeho&Jlitia.  The  rest  of 
tha  work,  which  has  no  merit  in  n  litci-ary  aspect 
•r  otherwise,  o&ntaini  an  account  of  how  this 
JfihiMhua  gained  the  art  of  working  miracles  by 
ftnlin^  tlie  knowledge  of  the  unmentjonable  name 
iixita  the  Temple;  how  he  wa»  defeated  by  the 
•u{wrior  magioiJ  arts  of  one  Juda;  and  bow  at  laal 
1m  was  cruciiied,  and  bis  body  hidden  uodtr  a 
waieroouiiw.  It  is  oifcnftive  to  make  use  of  sacred 
BAines  in  oonne^xion  with  audi  taJeic;  but  in  Wa> 
groseirs  quaint  words  ire  may  recollect,  **  h«ec 
iMMnina  non  uttinere  ad  Servaioram  Nostrum  aut 
b**ittimim  iUits  matrtin  oocterosqae  quos  sig- 
uir*care  videntur,  sed  deAignnri  ib  a  Dtabolo  siip- 
poiiJta  Spectm,  Ijirv-as,  l>tmurej,  Lamias,  Strygea, 
hit  »i  quid  1 1  up)  us  Lstis"  { Tda  Ignca  Sataniie, 
dbt-  T'Jt-ii**  JfSchH,  p.  £,  Altorf,  1681).     It  ij  a 
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earioua  thmg  tnat  a  Pandi^rm  or  Ptuther  hm  \m 
introduoed  into  the  genea^^igy  of  oar  Lotd  by  >|ib 
phanius  (Jf'ieres.  IxTriii.),  who  imkca  htia  gnn^ 
father  ot  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Eltenaseua  ( Ar  Bit 
orthodoj^a,  iv.  15),  who  make«  him  thm  iite^ 
Barponther  and  grandfather  of  St.  Mary. 

V.  Mahometan  Ihoditumt, — Tbe^r  ore tpeiitf 
in  a  totally  dilFerent  mould  ^m  th€««  of  the  Jta^ 
The  Uahometau  had  no  purposa  to  aerrr  ia  gprvii' 
ing  calumnious  ftories  as  to  the  birth  of  3tmm,mi 
accord  ii^ly  we  find  none  of  the  Jewish  msl^ili 
about  t^  eir  tnuittiotis.  Mahoinet  sail  hb  ^i«i«fit 
appear  lo  hare  gatliered  up  tiie  ^samtMtOnmt^lt^ 
ditiona  wLidi  oiiginated  in  the  legend*  «l  ^l.)l«trt 
early  years,  girco  ahnre,  and  to  bar*  dnvn  Ins 
them  cknd  fmn  the  Bible  indilTei^atly.  h  1»  lw« 
suggested  that  the  IConui  had  an  ot^ect  in  mtptfj* 
ing  St.  Mary,  and  that  thia  was  to 
thfl  Son  waa  of  no  other  iiatiir«  thao  the 
Bui  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
M«ns  merely  to  liave  written  down  what  h^  tm» 
to  hi^  ears  about  her,  without  deiimt^  thevkfoil 
pui-pofte  or  inquiry. 

Mary  waa,  ac*cording  to  the  Koran,  the  danf^ 
of  Ammm  (sur.  iii.)  and  the  siaterof  Aaraa  {9^ 
xix«),  Mahomet  can  hardly  be  abs(4red  fronn  haftaf 
here  oonfoundecj  Miriam  the  siller  of  Me««  aH^ 
Miuy  the  mother  of  our  Lord,    H 


that  be  runy  have  meruit  difiercni  Miioaa,  aad  aaA 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  (Aoron,  pp.  38  atad  251 K  •^ 
of  L/Htrbeiot  iBihL  Orient,  in  roc  •*MiHani';i 
but  the  oppo«it«  view  ii  more  likely  ( sov  Giwlapi^ 
ApoL  pro  reL  Christ,  c.  riU.  p.  277,  Rom.  16MV 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mahometan  eommentataca  i 
been  drivvii  to  account  for  the  ihrniaiAa^al  ( 
ctdty,  by  Mviag  that  Miriam  wii  mkteolwdf  ktfk 
alive  from  the  days  of  Ho»«s  in  Cftrdar  that  ilrt  aigl 
be  tlie  mother  of  Jesiu.  Her  mother  liaoDiik  4h^ 
cated  her  to  the  Lord  while  still  in  the  woaiii^  mi 
at  her  birth  *"  oommcnded  bar  and  her  Alton  ■■* 
to  the  pTDtecttoQ  of  God  sfatnit  Sttea.**  Aai 
Hannah  brought  th<  child  to  the  Tecpfle  Is  h> 
educated  by  the  priests^  and  the  pricstji  iliipKii 
amotig  themselveA  who  should  tAke  charge  el  %m. 
Zachartas  maintained  tliat  it  was  his  o0w»,  1 
he  had  married  her  aunt.  Bat  whea  the 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it 
that  the  matter  should  be  dixrided  by  loL  £^tM  j 
went  to  the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seviii  lyf  lh«^  as 
man  with  his  rod  ;  and  they  threw  their  mlk  ti^ 
the  river,  and  none  of  them  floatad  nvr  ^hit/ 
Zachanoit,  whereu).ion  the  cart  of  the  chiU  m 
committed  to  him  ( Al  Beidawi  i  JaUalo'diAB).  T^ 
Zachnrias  plnced  her  In  an  inner  chaaaher  1^  hamMl 
and  though  he  kept  aeren  doore  ever  lodEel  ifai 
her/  he  alwap  found  her  ahandantly  suffliid  w 
provisions  which  God  a^nt  her  from  piandise,  mv^ 
ihiiU  in  surameri  and  summer  fnitta  in  a  ism 
Ajid  the  angels  loid  unto  her,  "  O  Mary,  veni?  iM 
hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  tJiee,  irJ  h^ 
chosen  thee  above  all  the  wtniHei  of  (he  wvM* 
fAVda,  sur.  iii.).  And  she  retifed  to  a  f^^ 
wards  the  East,  and  Gabriel  appi-arr*!  nrrto  her  «< 
said,  **  Verily  I  am  the  mte^i 
am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  .S 
ike  angels  said,  "  O  Mary,  xei^.k  ^  ,,^,  Ku.»i^  .^ 
good  tidings  tliat  Uiou  &hAk  bear  the  Vt\jti  fne^ 
ing  from  Uirasvtf :  His  name  shall  U  C^hritl  J«» 
the  son  of  Mary,  hotionmUe  in  thb  werld  aid  a 


'  CHlier  liiofles  mskr  iHe  rmtj 
and  a  dttur  al»«j¥  kept  tocki^d. 
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lid  to  eome,  mud  one  of  them  who  apfimadi 
>  Um  praienoe  of  God :  and  he  shall  speak 
MB  ID  his  cradle  and  when  he  is  grown  np ; 
shall  be  one  of  the  righteous."  And  she  said, 
shall  I  hare  a  son,  seeing  1  know  not  a  man  ?" 
igd  nid,  *«  So  God  createth  thAt  which  He 
h :  when  He  decreeCh  a  thing.  He  only  saith 
«  *  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shall  teach  him  the 
ire  and  wisdom,  and  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
ftU  appoint  him  His  apostle  to  the  children  of 
'  (sur.  iii).  ^^o  God  breathed  of  His  Spirit 
le  womb  of  Marjff;  and  she  preserred  her 
7  (sor.  Izri.) ;  for  the  Jews  hare  spoken 
;  ho-  a  gricTOQs  calumnj  (sor.  :t.).  And  she 
td  a  son,  and  retired  with  hiro  apart  to  a 
place ;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon 
ar  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tnx  :  and  God  pn>- 
I  rirulet  for  her,  and  she  shook  the  palm-tree, 
let  fidl  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank,  and 
hn.  Thn  she  carried  the  child  in  her  arms 
people ;  but  ther  said  that  it  was  a  strange 
■he  had  done.    Then  she  made  signs  to  the 

0  answer  them ;  and  he  said,  **  Verily  I  am 
rrant  of  God :  He  hath  giren  roe  the  book  of 
ipel,  and  hath  appointed  me  a  prophet ;  and  He 
nde  me  blessed,  wheresoever  I  shall  be ;  and 
ommanded  me  to  observe  pntyer  and  to  give 
9  long  as  I  shall  live ;  and  He  hath  made  me 

1  towards  mv  mother,  and  hath  not  made  me 
or  unhappy :  and  peace  be  on  me  the  day 
3U  ]  was  born,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
id  the  day  where<Hi  1  shall  lie  raised  to  life." 
ras  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Woiti  of  Truth 
Ding  whom  they  doubt  (sur.  xiz.). 

ininet  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many  men 
&rrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four  women ; 
tat  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  Mary 
lufrhter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife  Khadijah, 
K  daughter  Fatima. 

^  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
penoo  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 

berth  by  the  devil,  and  therefore  cries  out ; 
lat  (lod  placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her 
id  the  FIvil  Sprit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 

For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam, 
rivllege  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer 
»r  protection  from  Satan.  (Jnllalo'ddin  ;  Al 
iri ;  Kitada.)  The  Immaculate  Conception 
ire,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mahometan  doc- 
ix  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologians 
oolraen  maintained  it. 

I,  Korxn,  pp.  39,  79.  250,  458,  Lond.  1734 ; 
v.  Compendium  Historiatm  conun  quae  Mu- 
flxni  tie  Christo  tradiJerunt,  Lugd.  Bat. 
;  Ouadagnoli,  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Beli' 
Kom.  1631  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothkqiie  Oriew- 
K  bS:\  Paris,  1697 ;  Weil,  Bibtische  Legenden 
^'isclmMnner,  p.  230.  Frankf.  1845. 

M  ouaaft*:iUtors  have  explained  this  expresskm 
ifjrlzaf  the  brrath  of  Gabriel  (.Yshya;  JslUlo'ddin). 
Ik  dun  not  Hem  to  have  been  MMhomei's  meaning, 
•tinra't  Lament,"  the  "Three Discourses"  paUisbed 
hias  m  the  wtirk  of  Gregory  Thamnatnrgus,  the 
T  atiribntrd  to  SL  AtbuiMius  contalnlns  an  invo- 
of  SL  Mary,  the  Pan«it7ric  attribated  to  St  Kpl- 
la.  the  "  Christ  Sofferinff ,"  and  the  Oration  oonUln- 
e  r<47  of  Jurtina  and  8l  Cyprian,  attribated  to 
7  N'tfiamen;  the  Knkgy  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
*  Prayer  attribated  to  Kphrem  Syms;  the  Buok  of 
it»^4k»  aitrtbated  to  St.  Augustine;  Uie  Two  Ser- 
tuyfumd  to  hare  been  dcllvfrvd  hy  Pope  Leo  uii 
Kst  of  tile  Annuidatloti.— are  all  aiiQrivua.    '^ 
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VL  EmbUms,—Thtfn  was  a  time  in  the  historv 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expresidous  used  in  tbt 
book  of  Cantidei  were  applied  at  once  to  St.  Marv. 
Consequently  all  the  Eastern  metaphors  of  km^ 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  n- 
presented  in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
her  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  metliod  of  interw 
pretation  was  applied  to  certain  pails  of  the  book 
of  the  ReveUtion.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii.  1 ;  Cant.  vi.  10).  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a 
fimciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  the  Lily 
(il.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  th^  Mountain 
of  Mynh  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  v>.  6),  the 
Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Fountain 
sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  tlie 
Palm-tree  (vii.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Ex.  xliv.  2). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  and  tha 
ordinary  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin. 

VII.  Cultus  cf  the  Blessed  Ftrym.— We  do  nol 
enter  into  the  theologittd  bearings  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Mary ;  but  we  shall  have  left  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo* 
tion  to  her.  What  was  ita  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred ;  nor  in  the  Creeds ;  nor  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  finst  five  centuries.  We  mav  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  nothiug  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas, 
nor  in  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Folycarp :  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  1  st  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Jastin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian :  that  is,  in  the 
2ud  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Ori 
gen,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
T^ctantius :  that  is,  in  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Kort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jermalem.  Hilary,  Macarius,  Epiphanius,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose:  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostum,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  P&sil  of  Seleuda,  Orot^ius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore.  Ineodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Popes  Leo,  Hilarus,  Simnlidus, 
Felix,  Gelasius,  Anastasius,  Symmachus:  that  is, 
in  the  5th  century.*  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  f 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in  the  apo- 
cryphal legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death  which 
we  have  given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ  of 
what  afterwards  exp<uided  into  its  present  portentous 
proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are 
as  early  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  They  were  the 
production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unanimously 

Meral  and  DevUimtal  Theolcg^  of  Ms  ChurtX  ^  Rams 
(Moxl«y.  Lond.  1857).  The  oration  of  Gregory,  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Justina  and  Cyprian,  is  retained  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  as  genuine ;  and  tbey  prunouiice  that 
nowhere  else  is  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
M>  clearly  and  explicitly  commended  in  the  4th  century. 
The  words  are :  "  Justina . . .  mMitating  on  these  instances 
(and  bMeechirg  the  Virgin  Mary  to  assist  a  rirgin  in  perll^ 
throws  before  her  the  charm  of  fasting."  It  Is  shown  to  be 
Kpurions  by  Tyltr  ( WorAip  (if  the  BUuei  Virgin,  p.  art, 
I>ond.  1844).  Even  suppoM  it  were  genolne.  the  cootrasi 
between  the  strongest  paMsage  of  the  4th  oeotory  aod 
the  ordinary  langosie  of  the  19th  woald  '  e  saflkicnuy 
sirtktns. 
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and  firmly  rejeclM  by  the  Churdi  of  the  fint  fi^i 
ci.'Qtiin»  as  fabuloui  and  li&rctical.  The  Gnoctle 
tiadition  fcems  to  have  boea  handed  ou  to  th« 
Collyridians,  whom  we  fiud  detiouuced  by  E|»- 
^haaiuii  for  wot^hippiug  the  Virgin  Mury.  They 
were  regarded  as  distiDctJy  heretical.  The  wordi 
which  this  Father  uses  respecting  them  were  pi«* 
bsibly  expressive  of  the  ftentjaients  of  the  entiie 
Chuicli  m  the  4th  eerilui7»  '*  llje  whole  things" 
he  snjt^  **  \s  fooUfih  and  stinnget  and  it  a  device  and 
deceit  of  the  deriU  Let  Mary  be  in  honour.  Let 
liie  liOnl  be  worshipped.  Let  no  one  worship  Mary'* 
(Kpiphan.  litter,  kixix,,  Op.  p.  1066,  Pari*,  16fJJ), 
lk»wu  to  the  lime  of  the  Nestoriun  contra vei^y  the 
cuittts  at  the  Blessed  Viipn  wouJd  appear  to  have 
he^n  wholly  extemaJ  to  the  Churchy  and  to  [lave 
be«a  rev^arded  na  heretical.  But  the  Neatorian  con- 
Irovejsies  produced  a  great  change  of  Beutiment  in 
lueu*^  mindi.  Ke^toHu.^  had  malntaiDed}  or  at  leiuit 
it  woa  the  tendency  of  Ncvtoriauiiim  to  inaintaiii, 
not  only  tb;»t  our  Lord  had  two  naturra,  the  diviae 
cud  the  huDimi  (which  wan  right ),  hut  alito  that 
He  w^  two  peri^nSf  in  sach  sort  that  the  child  bom 
of  Miuj  was  not  divine,  hut  merely  an  ordinary 
human  being,  until  the  divinity  subsequently  tini&ei] 
itself  to  Him.  Tbi*  Wto  condemned  by  the  CouneU 
of  tCphesLis  ill  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title  BfArQXQSt 
Joo&ely  translate*!  **  Mother  of  God,'*  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  object  of  tlie  Council  and  of  the  Anti- 
Nestoiians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honour  to  tlie 
mother,  but  to  maLntain  the  true  doctiine  with 
raipect  to  the  Sun.  Nevertheless  the  result  was 
to  mugiiify  the  mother,  and,  afler  a  time,  iA  the 
C!zpeu^e  of  the  Son.  For  now  the  title  ^or^icof 
became  a  shibboleth ;  and  in  art  the  representation  of 
the  Mailonrm  and  Child  became  the  expi-ession  of  or- 
thodox belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
title  and  the  picture  were  rirst  dianctioned  tecame 
forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Maiy  began  to 
epi'ead  wttlilii  the  Chui-ch,  as  it  had  previously  ex- 
iated  external  to  it.  The  le^^nd^i  too  were  uo  longer 
treated  jmj  roughly  aa  before.  The  Gnostics  went 
not  now  objects  of  diead^  Nestorians,  and  a^erwai  d ^ 
IconoclaAts,  were  objecta  of  hatred.  The  old  fables 
were  winked  at^  and  thai  tber  "  became  the  mythfv 
logy  of  Chri-stianity,  uniremlly  ct«dit«d  amonj^  the 
Soalhern  nations  of  Europe,  while  many  of  the 
dogmat,  wliieh  they  are  grouiidetl  upon,  hnve^  as 
a  miaral  consequence »  ciept  into  the  titith"  (Loid 
Lindsay,  Christinn  Arty  i.  p.  xL  Loud.  IS-H).  I'roni 
this  time  the  woi-ship  of  yt.  Mary  gi-ew  ajioce.  It 
agreed  well  witli  many  fuituiid  a'sptrotiona  of  tlie 
hcoil.  To  jwitit  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  k\  ideal 
woman,  with  uJl  the  p-ace  and  tcnderoKs  of  woman- 
hood, and  yet  with  none  of  ita  weaknestei,  and  then 
to  lall  down  iuid  worabip  the  imnge  which  the  ima- 
^uation  had  set  up,  was  what  might  easily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  was  not  asked  for, 
Peifection  '*  w«a  Ciecomiug"  to  Uie  mother  of  the 
Lord;  therefore  t\\t  was  perfect.  Adoration  ••  was 
beiitting  '*  on  the  part  of  Clirintiana ;  therefore  tli^y 
gave  it.  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity  were  i^e- 
Oi.'ired  as  geuuini' ;  any  revelations  supposed  to  be 
made  to  tavoured  taints  were  aocepted  as  tru«: 
aud  the  JIadonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
<brth,  in  pui^tory,  and  over  hell.     We  le/ii-n  the 

Csent  tftati*  of  the  religious  re^rd  in  which  xhe  is 
d  throughout  tlie  south  of  Eumpe  from  .St.  Al- 
^NiiD  de*  Liguori,  whose  every  woi-d  is  vouched  for 
Wf  the  whole  weight  of  his  Chujuii'^  authority, 
Fix^m  the  Glorie»  of  Jfory,  traniiUied  ftiom  the 
Miginal,  and  pubUili«d  in  Londeu  in  1053,  wt  fif^ 
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tkiA  St  Mary  is  Queen  of  M«rcT  (p.  If)  mi 
Mother  of  ail  mankind  (p.  2^),  <»ur  Life  {p.  ir, 
our  Protect! e^  in  deMh  {jp.  71),  the  Ho|«  tf  m 
(p.  79)p  our  only  Kefup,  Help*  Aud  JUv!n»  f 
81) ;  the  Propitiatoij  o*  the  whole  world  p  ii  ; 
the  one  City  of  Refuge  (p.  80) ;  the  Corftlirtiv*  4 
tlie  world,  the  Rotuge  of  the  imfortuoatc  (p.  ];c<0) 
our  Fatitiness  (p.  106);  Qneen  of  !lflaT«a  and  Uii 
(p.  110);  our  Pnotectreea  frma  th«  DinneJflrtu 
and  from  the  Devil  (p.  US);  the  Laddier  of  Pie^ 
dise,  the  Gate  of  Heaven  <p.  121  ?;  the  McdiatEii 
of  grace  (jp,  124);  the  Diapeiuer  of  all  n**  p 
128) ;  the  Helper  of  the  Kedcraptioti  tp.  lil, ;  ib# 
Co-operator  in  our  Justllication  (p.  Ili3):  t  le^jr 
Advocate  (p.  H5)  ;  Omnipotent  (p.  14 6j;  tl)tm^ 
gular  Refuge  of  the  lost  (p.  156) ;  the  great  P«w»* 
maker  (p.  165) ;  the  Throne  prepared  in  ro^rrt 
fp,  165);  the  Way  of  Salvatioa  (p.  2it*i);  iW 
Mediatrix  of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  thi  m 
the  Way  (p.  20O),  the  Door  (p.  58a)»  the  Medite 
Cp.  295),  the  Inteix«ssor(p.  129),  the  Adru.t! 
144 ),  the  Redeemer  (p.  275),  the  Sariour    j     ^ 

ThuM,  then,  in  the  worahip  of  the  Blat»e<i  '^  l^  j 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked  periods.  The  Ml 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  ftpocti^c  tinas 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  oatoiTit 
which  the  Council  of  Ephcsua  was  held,  darisf  wUifc 
time  the  worship  of  St.  Hary  was  wholly  czterBii  H 
the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Chtuth  as  l» 
reticul,  and  cotitined  to  GnostiG  and  CoUyndiaB  be* 
tics.  The  second  period  commeootf  with  th«  tA 
century,  when  it  began  to  spread  wiihio  the  ChiiRl| 
and,  in  »pile  of  the  shock  givfin  it  hf  the  rfifiiiiiilM 
has  continned  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Upmh 
tendijng ;  and  is  fpreading  still,  aa  ihmi  kff  ihl 
manner  in  which  the  papal  decree  of  l>tt*  8,  I6H 
lias  been,  uot  muveneiJIy  indeed,  but  y«l  gmtnMff 
receiveil     Even  before  tli«t  decree  was  iaoidL  tb 


sound  of  the  word  **  deilicatlom  **  had  1 
with  reference  to  JSt.  Marr  (KewoMua, 
Deeehpment,  p.  409,  Lond'.  1846);  aod  tbi'ki 
been  placed  in  **  a  throne  far  above  all  &m^ 
powers,  mediatorial,  interccs^orr  ;"*  «he  bdl  !■• 
invested  with  **  a  title  archetypal  ;  with  •  Ol^l 
bdght  as  the  morning  star;  a  S^orj  uniitf  iPS 
the  Kternal  Throne;  robe«  pure  as  the  htasi; 
and  a  SL'^ptre  over  all"  (*6iif.  p   J'*fi 

Vlll.  ffer  Assumption, — N<  i^  **s^ 

ments,  but  tacts  grew  up  in  ex-i      ^  Lnie  »iT, 

The  Aasumption  of  St.  Mary  ia  *  tart,  vr  u  ^1^ 
hcL  How  Has  it  dome  to  be  wAwpted  f  At  tht  «l 
of  the  5th  century  we  hn  I    '  .   ^listed  a  li^ 

by  Pope  Gdoftius  as  3po<>M  . ,-. ....  ^  ..i^  book  it  vill^ 
out  doubt  the  oldest  form  ot  the  les^end,  of  wktali  Ihi 
hooks  ascribed  to  St.  Melito  snd  St.  John  an  vana 
tions.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  5Lh  centuiy,  Ihff* 
the  stoiy  of  the  A».4umption  waa  externa)  !•  ^ 
Church,  and  distinctly  looked  upon  by  the  OmA 
OB  belonging  to  the  heretics  and  not  to  har^  JM 
then  came  the  change  of  sentiment  already  lellfnl 
to,  oon.MK)ueut  on  the  Neslorian  oontrover%y«  Tli 
desire  to  pratestt  against  the  early  fables  whi^  ^ 
been  spread  abroad  by  the  heretics  was  dow  |Mi^ 
away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  dwin  M 
magnify  her  who  had  brought  forth  Him  whn  «0 
Go<l.  Accordingly  a  writer,  whose 
tixpA  at  nboQt  this  time  I  Ann.  iT^x?/.  i.  S47,  ti 
1738 1,  Kuggestfd  the  possibility  of  the  Awn 
hut  'leclare^l  his  inability  to  dedde  the 
The  IfUcr  in  wliicli  this  possibility  or  prokabitti 
ill  thrown  ou    ^arot  to  be  ataribolad  lo  bC  J«oai 
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md.  XBAj  be  itiD  foand  among  his  works,  entitled 
idFmdam  et  EuiiocAwm  de  Asstanptione  B.  Vir- 
§imm  (▼.  82,  Perie,  1706).     Aboat  the  fiame  time, 
probttblv  or  nther  later,  ao  insertion  (now  recog- 
WmJ  on  all  hands  to  be  a  fbrgeiy)  was  made  in 
Euacbip-'  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  **  in  the  year 
A.D.  48  Mary  the  Vir^n  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
aa  some  wrote  that  they  had  had  it  revealed  to 
theEn."     Another  tract  was  written  to  prove  that 
tW  Avumplion  wai  not  a  thing  in  itself  anlikely ; 
aod  thia  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Augustine, 
■mI  may  be  fouml  in  the  appendix  to  his  works : 
and  a  aermoa,  with  a  similar  purport,  was  ascribed 
to  St.  Athanasiua.    Thus  the  names  of  Eusebius, 
Jcnmie,  Augustine,  Athanasiua,  and  others,  came 
to   be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
AaMimption.     The  first  writers  within  the  Church 
la  whose  esrtant  writings  we  find  the  Assumption 
lasted,  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century, 
«ho  has  merely  copied  Melito*s  book,  De  TV'onsitu 
{Ik  Glor.  Atari,  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne,  71,  pw  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the  7th 
wntury ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  tlie 
bcgiun'ing  of  the  8th  century.     The  last  of  these 
authoia  refen  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating 
tkat  llardan  and  Polcheria  being  in  search  of  the 
Iwdr  of  .St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juveiud  of  Jenualem  to 
inquire  far  it.    Juvenal  replied,  '*  In  the  holy  and 
^irinely  inspired  Scriptaras  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
canted of  the  departure  of  the  holy  Mary,  Mother 
af  God.     But  fitm  an  andent  and  most  true  tni- 
ditkNi  we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glarioBS  &lling  asleep  all  the  holy  apoatles,  who 
w<ere  going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of 
the  aationa,  borue  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
tafether  to  Jerjaolem:  and  when  they  were  near 
Iht  thcT  had  a  riaion  of  angela,  and  dinne  melody 
«aa  heard ;  anc  then  with  divine  and  more  than 
heavenly  melodf  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
lb#  hand*  of  <iod  in  an  unspeakable  manner.     But 
lint  which  had  biirue  Ood,  boin};  carried  with  angelic 
and  apiatoltc  pvlmody,  with  funeral  rites,  was  de- 
posited in  .1  corlin  at  <  ietlisemane.     In  this  place  the 
chojitf  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued  three 
whole  days.     But  after  thiiee  days,  on  the  angelic 
■uMc  oenaing,  throe  of  the  apastles  who  were  present 
opeuM  the  tomb,  as  one  of  them,  Thomas,  had  been 
afaaent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished  to  adore  the  body 
which  bal  home  God.     But  her  all  glorious  body 
they  could  not  find ;  but  they  found  the  linen  clothes 
lying,  aud  they  were  tilled  with  an  ineffable  odour 
of  fweetoc*  which  proceeded  from  them.  Then  they 
ehoed  the  coffin.     And  they  were  astonished  at  the 
■iT»ler)uus  wonder;   and  they  came  to  no  other 
owdusioo  than  itni  He  who  had  chosen  to  take 
imh  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  become  a  man, 
wi  to  be  bom  uf  ker — C«od  the  Woiti,  the  Lord  of 
Gcory — and  had  prssenred  her  virginity  af^er  birth, 
was  alio  plcaaedf  after  her  departure,  to  honour  her 
I— Mini  iff  and  unpolluted  boily  with  inooniiption, 
^hl  ie  tranaUte  btf  before  the  common  resurrection 
i/ail  aMo"  (.St.  Joan.  Dsmasc.  Op.  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).    It  b  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  same  legend 
la  that  which  we  have  before  given.     Here,  then, 
no  see  it  b-nught  over  the  borders  and  planted 
AChia  the  Church,  if  tJiis  **  Euthymiac  history  " 
19  to  be  aoeepled  is  veritable,  by  Juvenal  of  Jeru- 
m'^  in  th«  5th  century,  or  eii*e  by  (Gregory  of 
Tocn  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of  Crete 

TMp  "  Eatbymlac  Histury  "  is  Invo'.ved  In  the  ntmont 
■afesisa     Qstc  ccnsklen  the  Hgoiily  provrl  spurtoM 
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in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of  Da* 
mascua  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  three  Jloiniliet 
on  the  Sleep  of  the  Bl^eed  Virgin  Mary,  Op.  li. 
857-886).>  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a  slightly 
different  form  as  veritable  history  by  Nicephorus 
Callistus  hi  the  13th  century  (,  Niceph.  i.  171,  Pane 
1630) ;  aud  Uie  fact  of  the  AssiunptiDn  is  stereo- 
typed in  the  Breviaiy  Services  for  Aug.  15th  (Brev, 
Rom.  Pars  aest.  p.  551,  Milan,  1851).  Here  again, 
Uien,  we  see  a  legend  originated  by  heretics,  and 
renuiining  external  to  the  Church  till  the  cloee  of 
the  5th  centui7,  creeping  into  the  Church  during 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and  finally  ratified  by 
the  authority  both  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
See  Baix>nius,  Ann.  Eccl.  (i.  344,  Lucca,  1738),  and 
Martyrotoffium  (p.  314,  Paris,  1607). 

IX.  Her  fmmficuiate  (kmception.  —  Similarlv 
with  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  St.  Mary,  which 
has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Down  to  the  dose  of  the  5th  century 
the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theologians  of  the 
(;;hurch  of  England  (see  Pearson,  On  Me  CHatf).  She 
was  ivgarded  as  **  highly  fiivoured ;"  as  a  woman 
arriving  as  near  the  perrection  of  womanhood  as  it 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  anive,  but  yet 
liable  to  the  mtirmitics  of  human  nature,  and  some- 
times led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2ud  cen- 
tury,  Tertulliao  i-epi-esents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
{De  came  Christi,  vii.  315,  and  Adv.  Mardon. 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  3rd  century, 
Origen  interprets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
bosom  as  being  her  unbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  offended  (Horn,  in  Luc.  xvii.  iii.  952,  Paris, 
1733).  In  the  4th  century  St  Basil  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon^s  words  {Ep.  260,  iii. 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  l.er 
as  having  to  come  into  the  severity  of  the  final 
judgment  {In  Ps.  cxiz.  p.  262,  Paris,  1693).  In 
the  5th  century  St  Chi-ysostom  speaks  of  the 
"  excessive  ambition,**  **  foolish  arrogancy,"  aud 
**  vain-glory,"  which  nuide  her  stand  and  desii-e 
to  speak  with  Him  (vii.  467,  Paris,  1718);  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (so  entirely  is  he  roisrepne- 
sented  by  popular  writers)  speaks  of  her  as  failiug  in 
faith  when  present  at  the  Passion — as  being  weaker 
in  the  spiritual  life  than  St.  Petcn— as  being  en- 
trusted to  St  John,  because  he  was  capable  of 
explaining  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  Cross — as 
inferior  to  the  apostles  in  knowledge  and  Wlief  of 
the  resurrection  (iv.  11)04,  vi.  391,  Paris,  1638). 
It  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
might  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary's  exemp- 
tion from  even  actual  sins  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  external  to  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  women,  and  investing  her  witJi  an  ideal  chxt- 
i-ncter  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  very  beautiful 
picture  of  what  a  girl  ought  to  be  is  drawn  by 
St  AmbioHe  {De  Virgin,  ii.  2,  p.  104,  Paris,  1690;, 
and  attachcti  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  drawn  wholly  firom 
the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  making  one 
of  her  characteristics  to  be  that  she  never  went  out 
of  duors  except  when  she  accompanied  her  parents 
to  chuixii),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  in 
any  way  superhuman.  Similarly  we  find  St  Je- 
rome speaking  of  the  clear  light  of  Mary  hiding  the 
little  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and  Elisa* 


by  its  refereuoc  to  It 
0x1  l74n. 
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litth  (fl.  €71.  Verona*  t7M).  St  An^uftiofl 
lAkti  Uft  ft  ft<*p  furih«r.  He  nj^iun  and  igain  sp«»k» 
•f  h«-  ■«  ujKier  orujitiai  am  ( iv.  24l»  i-  K54*  Ac., 
PmUt  1700);  but  with  r^f-^pecl  to  her  actual  sin  he 
iay«  that  be  would  rather  tiot  enter  oa  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  pauqble  (hovr  uould  we  tell  ?)  that 
God  had  girea  her  iruffici^t  gnx  tn  keep  her  fr«e 
from  Mctuiil  »m  (i.  144).  At  this  tim«  tM  chimgt 
of  niiaJ  before  referred  to,  a*  originated  by  the 
Nmtoriaii  ooutroirenieii,  was  rpreadiiig  within  the 
Church ;  ami  it  became  more  an  J  more  the  general 
belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  ham  aotoal  fUi 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Thii  opuuoii  bad  beeome 
^nuwt  ttnivenal  in  the  ]2tli  ceutiiry.  And  now  a 
further  ite|>  was  taken.  It  was  maintaised  by  St* 
Bernard  that  St.  }Aajry  was  conceived  tn  ongiaal  tiiir 
but  that  before  her  birth  she  wm  d«ina«d  from  li, 
like  John  the  Biiptiit  and  Jeremiah.  This  was  the 
■eotimeut  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  by  the 
trorks  of  Peter  Lombard  (Bentent.  lib.  iii.  dJst.  3\ 
Alexander  of  Hales  {Swn,  J7ieoi.  num.  ii.  art.  3;, 
Albeitus  Mftgnos  (S^tUeiU.  lib.  iii.  diet  3),  and 
Thomas  Aquinns  (Sttm.  Theol.  quaest,  isyn,  art 
I,  and  Oamm.  in  Lib.  Sfnient  dist.  3,  quaest,  I). 
Early  in  the  1 4th  ceotary  died  J.  Duns  Soottia,  uid 
he  is  the  first  theoloijian  or  sdioolman  who  threw 
out  as  a  possibility  the  itlea  of  an  Immaculate  Con- 
L'eptioo,  which  would  exempt  St.  Mary  from  original 
WA  well  as  uctual  sin.  This  opi iiion  hall  been  p-o wing 
up  for  the  two  previous  ceiitiirie*.  having  on|:iiiated 
apparently  in  Fi-aace,  and  having  been  adopted,  to 
St.  Bemaitl^i  indignation,  by  the  canon«  of  Lyons. 
FroiD  this  time  forward  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  maculate  and  immaculate  oooceptionJsta,  which 
but  led  at  length  to  the  decree  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  but 
whkh  hu  not  cnaed  with  that  decree.  Here;  then, 
we  may  mark  four  distinct  theories  with  respect  to 
the  nnleaneM  of  St.  Mary.  The  iirst  is  that  of  the 
early  Church  to  the  do«e  of  the  5Ui  century.  It 
taught  that  St.  Mary  was  bom  in  onginal  sin,  wa^ 
liable  to  actual  sin,  and  that  she  fell  into  sins  of 
infirmity.  The  wcoud  ettendi  from  the  doee  of  the 
5th  to  the  12th  century.  It  taught  tliat  St.  Mary 
was  bom  in  original  sin,  but  by  God's  gra^e  was 
aav«d  from  falling  into  actual  sins.  The  t^iird  is 
par  exc^ilfncd  that  of  the  13th  century.  It  taught 
that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in  origioal  sin,  but  was 
a«nctitied  in  the  womb  beiore  birth.  The  fourth 
may  be  found  ottscureiy  eii^ting,  but  only  existing 
to  be  condemuod,  in  the  12th  and  13  th  ceiitories ; 
brought  into  the  light  by  the  »pecul,-»tjmi»  of  Sontus 
and  his  tollowei^  in  th^  I4th  ce^.t 
waid  running  paraTlel  witii  and  sti  i 

Mattctijieata  nt  irf<m>thcor)%  till  ittlL.. „,  i  . 

rantly  Hnal  victory,  so  far  as  the  Komnn  Church  i^ 
moaratA^  in  the  I  dth  century,  and  in  tlje  lifetime  of 
ouraelves.  It  teaches  that  St.  Mary  was  not  conceived 
•r  boru  in  original  sin,  but  has  been  whoUy  exempt 
from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  in  her  ooooeptioii 
and  birth,  thmughout  her  life,  and  in  her  death. 

See  Uibordt!,  La  Croyance  itt  C  fmmac*tlie  C(>n- 
ttpiiim  nt  petit  deimUr  Ihgme  de  /bi,  Pkris,  1  ^:»b  \ 
Perrooe,  De  Immaeviato  B.  V.  M.  Conoeptn, 
AftniOlM;  1848;  Christian  J^miemtiraw:^,  vols, 
ntii.  tnd  xirvii.  j  Bp.  Wilberforce.  Roma — her  i 
Hfw  Dogma,  and  our  Dutia,  Oxf.  1E55;  Obaer* 
9aimtr  CttlAo/^Kt,  Paris,  1855^0  ;  Fray  MorgaeJt,  | 
Mtamm  BfiJkuf  Itwfabifis,  ?ATit,  l^bS,    [F.M.]    i 

BIARY  (riec  Text,  with  D,  Maptdfi;  Jjich- 
manti,  with  ABC,  Mapia  i  Mania}^  a  Roman 
Chrittiiin  who  i«  greeted  by  St,  Paul  iu  his  Eptetk 
to  the  Ikrmans  !xvi.  &)  as  having  toiled  hard  £»- 
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hm — or  areordmg  to  man  UB9,  Ibr 

thing  more  is  kn^wn  of  ho*.     Etit 

( The  Kpisties  of  St.  FaiJ,  kc  ad  /oc.)  lae  oBll 

attention  to  the  lact  tl<ai  hers  la  tha  csilyiittift 

name  in  the  lii>t.  Gw] 

MAS'ALOTH  (MwaXti9i  Alex.  M««veJ«^ 
Mamioth)^  a  plnoe  io  Arbehi,  which  Baixhida  tai 
Alcimos,  the  two  geoerala  of  DoMtriaa, 
and  took  with  great  sbughter  on  their  way 
th»  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Haoc  ix.  2).  Arhela  »  p^ 
bftbly  the  modem  Irbid,  on  the  sofith  iifle  af  Ifci 
Wtuiy  ti-Hujndm,  about  3  mils  K.W.  of  Tilmih 
and  half  that  distance  froiD  the  Lake.  The  lai 
Menloth  is  omitiea  by  Joerphua  {Ani^  lii.  11,  |t;, 
nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  sinae  diMWinei«d ;  bat  ^ 
word  may,  as  RobinsoD  (£.  B.  IL  398)  aqggeila,  kmt 
orij^uklly  signified  the  **ftepft"  or  **  temoH  **  (ai  if 

T^Uq\     In  that  cue  it  waa  probably  a  mm 

given  to  the  remarknble  cavema  ctiH  exJHLag  m 
the  northern  side  of  the  saizie  Wjkly  •  and  t^m  ^tM 
Knia'at  fbfi  Ma*m,  the  **  «Wtn»  of  the  «■  ^ 
Maon  " — caverns  which  actoally  a4«od  a  rtam^M 
•iege  of  some  length,  by  the  forosa  of  Heral  (ioiipi 
S,  J,  i.  16,  §4). 

A  town  with  the  fimikr  tuine  c^  M r^'^ ' 
Masual,  occurs  in  the  list*  of  the  tribe  of  A' 
whether  its  position  was  near  thai  aasumod  s^w* 
for  Mnnloth,  we  have  no  means  of  )u4giiif  *    [CS  J 

MAJS'CHIL  (VSTD:    tf^retrit :    iaOdiKMm, 

but  in  Fi.  hit,  intetlig^ntiay  The  titk  of  thkriM 
IWms;  xxxii.,  xlii.,  zlir,^  xlv„  lii.^lv.^  inrf* 
Ixiviii.,  Ixxxvilj.,  lxxxix.»  cxlii.  J^mm*  »  ko 
version  from  the  Hebrew  renders  it  unitbrmly  it* 
cfiVib,  *'  instruction,"  except  in  Pte.  xlit.,  \aiA0 
where  he  has  inieikctm,  "  UBdenrtanding."  Hi 
maigin  of  our  A.  V.  has  tn  Pto.  Iiiiv 
Uxxix.,  **  to  gite  instmctjou ;"  and  in  Pia. 
cJilii.,  **  giving  instruction."  lo  other 
which  the  won!  occun  it  is  rendered  ** 
xxii.  2;  Pror.  x.  5,  1»,  Idc),  '*  pnidttit 
xjx.  14;  Am.  v.  13),  "expert"  (Jer.  iv,  !♦  ,  u-i 
"  skilful  "  (Dan.  i.  4).  In  the  Paalm  in  w(»v.4  t 
Brst  occurs  as  a  title,  the  nwt  of  the  word  i«  Toaat  a 
another  form  (Pa.  ixxii.  6),  **  1  wtU  wft-wt 
thee,'*  from  which  circumstance,  it  has  hMo  »> 
furred,  tlie  title  was  applied  to  the  whole  FW» 
as  •'didactic,"  But  since  **  lHai*-htl  "  is  %B%M  is 
many  Psalmst  which  would  scared y  be  choaiA  m 
(lidrtptjc,  Gespniiis  (or  mther  Koodiger)  eipiAxa*  f 
ijotinqr  "Any  sicred  song,  ivlaling  t6  dvji# 
whofte  end  it  was  to  prnn>oit  wixii^n  sd 
,...,  "  {Thts.  p.  Vim),  Ewald  (AM*-'  i  -'  ^"^ 
i.  25)  regards  P»,  xlvii.  7  f  A.  V,  *' 
with  understtii»din(f ;"  Heb,  moMcktl 
the  tneaniiig  of  Ma^chil,  which  m  • 

tnusicid  term,  denoting  a  melody  <i 

skill  in  its  execution.     The  ot      * 
nation  of  Ro&liger  is,  that  it  i^ 
and  would  allow  the  term  **  M  _ 

lo  eTery  P*alm  in  the  Psolter.  Tbat  11  is  rn  |  '■« 
t/o  indicate  to  the  conductor  of  the  Temple  tt^'n  \u 
Uianner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  song,  or  Ut 
mclo<ly  to  which  it  waa  adapted,  rwthcr  th^  as  4r 
scnptive  of  itii  contents,  seema  to  he  impliod  im  0i 
title  of  Ps.  xlv.,  where,  after  **  Maschtlt"  is  IM 
**  It  eong  of  loves  *'  to  denote  the  eptcial  diafaeiir  d 
the  I'salm.  Again,  with  few  eac«pUucia,  it  ii  mt^ 
tijiled  with  directions  for  the  choir*  **  to  the  4u0 
musidan,*'  &*-•.,  and  oocupiea  the  s^me  fiosiliaa  h 
the  titiv  ai  Miehiam  ^Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi..  U.),  Miamm 


HASH 

^A.  V.  ••  ftdm;"  Pi.  iTw-ii.,  Ac),  and  Shiggakm 
(Pi.  Til.).  If^  tberdbn,  we  regard  it  as  originally 
Had,  in  tkt  acBW  of"  didactic,"  to  indicate  the  cha- 
nctcr  of  one  particalar  Pfealm,  it  miffht  hare  been 
ippiicd  to  others  aa  being  Mt  to  the  melody  of  the  ori- 
linal  MMchiM*Mlm.  Bat  the  enggeetioo  of  Ewald, 
|lTtB  abore,  baa  most  tu  commend  it.  Comparing 
**  M— ''Kil "  with  the  musical  terms  already  alltxled 
tn,  and  obscning  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
flhsnctcr  of  a  palm  is  rodicated  in  other  instances 
(1  Cbr.  zri.  7  ;  Psi.  sixviii..  In.,  titles),  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  used  to  coorey  a  direction  to 
ibe  siDgeis  as  to  the  mode  in  wluch  they  were  to 
^Bf^.  There  appear  to  hare  been  Maschils  of  dif- 
ferent hands,  for  in  addition  to  those  of  David  which 
ftinn  the  grmter  nnmber,  there  are  others  of  Asaph 
^Pm.  IxsiT.,  Lnriii.),  Hcman  the  Eirahite  (Inxriii^, 
and  Etban  (Ixixii.;.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MA8H  (rO:  U^Hx'  Mn),  one  of  the  sons 
•f  Aiam,  and  the  brother  of  Us,  Hnl,  and  Gether 
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MA8THA.  l.(Ma4r<n|^:  Alcz.Moo'flii^i 
Matpha,)  A  place  opposite  to  (icar^yarri)  Jeru- 
salem, at  whidi  Judas  Maccabaeos  and  his  followers 
assembled  theoaselves  to  bewail  the  desolation  of 
the  city  and  t]:e  a&nctuary,  and  to  inflame  their  re> 
sentment  before  the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sight, 
not  only  of  the  distant  city,  which  was  probably 
visible  from  the  eminence,  but  also  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  mutilated  and  profimed,  and  of  other 
objects  of  peculiar  predousness  and  sanctity  (1  Maoc. 
iii.  46).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  MizpEH  of  Benjamin,  the  ancient  sanctuary 
at  which  Samuel  had  convened  the  people  on  an 
occasion  of  equal  emergency.  In  fact,  Maspha,  or 
more  accurately  Maaslnha,  is  merely  the  form  in 
which  the  UUC.  unimrmly  render  the  Hebrew 
name  Mizpeb. 

2.  {Uoap^  in  both  MSS. ;  but  Josephus  Md\- 
Xiyr :  Maspha.)  One  of  the  cities  which  were  taken 
from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  his 
campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Maoc.  v.  35). 
It  is  probably  the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead. 
The  Syriac  has  the  curious  variation  of  O/tm, 


fG«n.  X.  23).     In  1  Chr.  L  17  the  name  appears  as 
keshech,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
givca,  lends  to  the  inllermce  that  a  similar  form  also 
edatod  m  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesia.    It  may   JQa!^],  ...alt."  Perhaps  Josephus  also  reads  hSd. 
further  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Mash  and  '  tr        r  ^t 

lus  brathere  are  described  as  sons  of  Shem  to  the  omis-    "'^^-  l^'J 

of  Aram ;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained :        MASB'EKAH    (Hpito :     Moo-o'cjciraf ,    in 


.?l?°i*i**J?,!^   Chron-  Mo<rf*c*coj,  and  M*A"lex.  in  both :  Jfose- 

~"  "   recQy  Maresod),  an  ancient  pbce,  the  native  spot 

ik  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edomites 


tke  links  to  connect  the 

'natanoes  (coap.  vcr.  4),  the  ethnologist  evidently 

««ummg  that  they  were  fiimiliar  to  his  readen.    ^^  ^^  ^^ 

As  to  the  gaognphical  position  of  Mash,  Josephus  /q^  ^^^  3^^  1  ^f  ^  47)/'  interpreted  as 
[Ami.  i.  6,  §4)  connects  the  name  with  Metens  in  Jjebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyaixls-as  if  from 
•jowv  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  g^^^  ^  ^^  ^y,  which  we  are  fiunUiar  in  the 
3nlf— «  locality  too  remote,  however,  from  the  ,,^^^  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine ;  and  led 
stber  brandies  of  the  Aramaic  race.  The  more  ^  ^y^^^  Rnobel  {Gene$it,  257)  proposes  to  pUoe 
m^bable  opinion  ts  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Masrekah  in  the  district  of  the  Idumaean  mountains 
B«hart  iPkat.  li.  11),  Winer  {Utih.  s.  v.),  and  ^^^h  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Hadj  route,  where 
Knobd  {VBikert.  p.  237>— viz.  that  the  name  Burckhardt  found  "extensive  vineyards,"  and  "great 
M«h  is  represented  by  the  Mtms  Masim  of .  q^j^itj^  ^^f^ried  grapes,"  made  by  the  tribe  of  the 
riajdorml  wntera,  a  ran^e  which  fbrms  the  northern  j^^faya  for  the  supply  of  Gaza  and  for  the  Mecca 
faminlaiv  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  pjigrims  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  21).  But  this 
Eiif^intet  (Stnib.  xi.  pp.  506,  527).  Knobcl  ^  ^^^^  conjecture,  as  no  name  at  all  corresponding 
n^rxicilm  this  view  with  that  of  Josephus  by  the  ^j^  Masrekah  has  been  yet  discovered  in  that  loca- 
aiii^KMtion  of  a  mijrration  from  the  north  of  Meso-  ,  jj^  Schwarz  (215)  mentions  a  site  called  En- 
potamia  to  the  south  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race  jfasrak,  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra.  He  probably 
may  have  been  known  in  later  times  under  the  ,  ^^  ^o  the  place  marked  Ain  Mafrak  in  Palmer^s 
name  of  Meshech:  the  progress  of  the  population  ,  Map,  and  Am  e^C/^sdoAa  in  Kiepert's  (Robinson,  j5i6. 
ID  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc-  |  j^^^^  igSG).  The  versions  are  unanimous  in  adhering 
tjon,  frwn  *outh  to  north.    Kalisch  ( Comm.  on  Oen.  \  ^^^  ^^  j^  closely  to  the  Hebrew.  [G.] 

p.  '2B6)  connects  the  names  of  Mash  andMysia:  I      ,,  ^ -,,„ »    .  ,«.,.^     .-       «      *^       x  ^ 

thi*  is,  to  say  the  l«5t,  extremely  doubtful ;  both  1      MAS'SA  (tt^fD :  Ma<r«n, :  Mas*a\  a  son  of 
the  Myjians  themselves  and  their  name  (  =  Moesia)  ]  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).     His  de- 
were  probably  of  European  origin.         [W.  L.  B.]    1  scendants  were  not  improbably  the  Masani,  who 
.^IcTT'Av    t-M,^\7      •      .i-     A    *v  w-e  pUced  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2)  in  the  east  of 

MASH  AL  iym :  Hlma^a :  Ma$ai),  the  con-    ^^^.^^  ^^  '^^  y^^^^  ^f  Babylonia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

!'*"rl  '*'i£r^T^*-^^f' -rViTK  ^  ^^^\t  MASSAH  (n©D :  ir«p«rM*,),  i.  e.  -  tempta 
tn«  later  list  of  Levitical  citMs  (1  Chr.  VI.  74),  the  I  ^    t-  r     >-    y 

Lame  of  the  town  appears,  which  in  the  earUer  i«-  I  tion,"  a  name  given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Meri^ 


It  sucsests 


•erds  is  ftva  as  Misheal  and  Mishal.  It 
the  Masalotii  of  the  Maucabean  history. 

XASFAS  Mi^ofat;  Alex.  Ma<rfar :  Mabith), 
•ne  oi  the  tervantt  of  Solomon,  whose  descendants 
«  :nwd  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  34). 

MASjIANCMoiTfidr;  Alex.  UaafffiAM:  Ma»- 
mjnj.  Thi»  name  occura  for  Shemaiah  in  1  Esd. 
nil.  4^  'comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  The  Greek  text  is 
cvi-icnliy  corrupt,  lofudas (A.  V.  Mamaias),  which 
li  tile  true  reading,  being  misplsced  in  ver.  44  after 
^Inat^an. 
IIASORA.    [Old  Testamkxt.] 


bah,  where  the  Israelites  '"  tempted  Jehovah, 
saying.  Is  Jehovah  among  us  or  not?"  (Ex.  xvi. 
7).  The  name  also  occurs,  with  mention  of  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  it,  in  Ps.  xcv.  8,  9 
and  its  Greek  equivalent  in  Heb.  iii.  8.      [H.  H.l 

MASSI'AB  (Mo<r«rfttj :  Hismaenis)  =  Maa- 
8EIAH  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  22 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  22). 

MA8TIGH-TBEE  (<rx«^a»»  I^ntiscus)  oouire 
only  in  the  Apocryr^  (Susan,  ver.  54»),  where  the 

*  This  verse  contains  a  happy  plaj  upon  the  wofA 
-  UndiT  wliat  treo  lawest  tbuo  tbem  f ...  under  a  niastich- 
tree  (vvb  ^IiwV    And  L^mid  Mkl . . .  the  angd  of  Goi 
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BWur^D  of  iht  A.  V.  has  ienitsk.  ThtfK  !«  go 
oouM  that  th«  Greek  word  b  correctly  rtmilfrtM,  A3 
If  cridcDt  from  the  d«<aipttou  of  it  by  ThecipNnu'tus 
{Hisi.  Plant,  IX.  i.  §2»  4*  ^7,  ic.) ;  Flmy  (A.  //. 
ui.  36,  xiiv.  98)  i  Diosooridcs  (i,  90s  and  cthtr 
writen.  Heradotui}  (ir,  177)  onED|Mi]-efl  tlie  fruil 
of  tiie  lotiis  (the  RLxmnm  lotftSt  Linn.,  not  the 
Egypttan  Nflutnbium  spectosum)  in  &tze  with  the; 
nustich  berrj,  Aod  Bahrins  (3,  5)  sap  iln  leases 
jre  browsed  by  gcMti.  The  irnH^at  reria  IcDOWi: 
Ui  the  arts  oa  "  inastidc,"  and  which  is  obtained  hj 
iDcastocu  mode  in  the  trunk  :a  the  month  of  August, 
ja  the  produce  of  thiK  tree,  whose  ideotiHc  name  is 
PiUada  kntiscns.  It  b  used  with  us  to  strengtlieii 
liw  teeth  and  gum^s,  and  was  ko  applied  bj  the 
aDcients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prizoii  on  this  so- 
count,  and  for  its  mMiy  »uppoii«d  medicinal  \iitucM. 
Ludaa  (/>a-i/>A.  12  j  u^ea  the  term  trxit'orp^tcnis 
of  one  who  chews  ma^ich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
hi»  teeth.  Martial  {Ep.  xiv.  22)  recommends  a 
mastich  toothpick  (dcniiiciilpiutn),  Pliny  (ixir, 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  rubbed 
oo  the  teeth  for  toothache.  Dioscorides  (i.  90) 
aaya  the  resiti  is  oHea  mixed  vdth  other  m.iti'na!£ 
and  qknL  aa  tooth*powdei «  and  tlint  if  cliewed,*  it 
impartt  a  sweet  odour  to  the  breatii.  Both  Pliny 
jod  DiiMcorides  state  that  tlie  best  mastich  comesi 
fr  i>m  Chioa,  and  to  this  doy  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
wtuch  is  imported  from  thsit  island  u:omp»  S\e- 
buhr,  Beschr,  wn  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  /nc. 
Sin^.  7,  p.  69).  Toamelbit  (  Voyages,  ii.  58-61, 
traasl.  1741)  has  given  a  fuD  and  very  intei-e»ting 
acooont  of  the  I^entiaks  or  Ma«ticb  plants  of  Scio 
<Chtot) :  he  a^fa  that  "  the  to%'n»  of  thti  iahind  ane 
diitinguidied  into  thi-ee  chiAifs,  those  dt*i  Ctimpo^ 
those  of  Apimotneria^  itod  those  where  thiy  plknt 
Letiitkk-treeti  fi«D  whence  the  mastick  in  tears  \a 


aUrttab  i^imtm  t^ntvnt^y 

jfoducea."  Toumdbrt  enumerateH  several  l.«uiiak- 
Irra  rillages.  Of  tiie  treea  he  says,  *'  them  it^^  ore 
wary  wide  spread  aad  dreuJar,  ten  or  twelve  foot 
tall,  conaitttiDg  of  sevei-al  hriuichy  aLalka  which  m 

hatb  n»celT«d  the  aenleice  of  Uod  lo  eat  tbee  tn  two 
;<rx<avi  vt  M'TWfY  Ttlj  Is  unTortncAlelj  lost  tn  oar 
venlun ;  but  II  ti  pncaerrfd  bj  the  Vulgate,  "  *ub  srhlno 
, ,  aclndf  t  te;**  and  \fj  Lutb«r.  "  Und*  . . .  fluden."  A 
tfmUat  plar  orcur*  \\   vers,  fts,  i«,  (Mtween  wf^t-ov,  And 
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ttme  grow  crooked.  The  bigge«t  hmnkt  sr^  •  Itf 
diiuneter,  covered  with  a  bark,  greyiah.  hmI 
chnpt  .  . . . ,  the  leaves  are  djspn«ed  in  thrat m\m 
couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  long,  nain»w# 
the  begianing,  pointed  at  tUeir  eitrtnntty*  lalfai 
inch  broad  al^nt  the  middle.  From  the  ruaoUBi 
of  the  leaves  grow  Howers  in  bimches  lifcefinp 
(see  woodcnt) ;  the  ^nit  too  grviws  like  \naim  4 
tmpes,  tn  eat:h  berry  whereof  is  ooniaiced  i  -^  "^ 
itmel.  The*  trees  blow  in  May«  the  frmf 
lijwn  but  it  autumn  and  winter."  Tbi^  »  - 
jjives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  in  wiiA 
the  mastich  gum  it  procurod.  •*  They  begin  to  idf 
iuctslons  in  these  trees  in  Sdo  tlie  first  of  Aoni, 
cutting  the  bark  crounraya  with  bop  kxiinsi,  wmX 
touching  the  younger  brioches ;  next  day  the  wtt^ 
tiou&  juice  distils  in  «mall  Umi%,  which  by  |j*^  mk 
little  form  the  mastick  graioa ;  they  hartlai  m  fki 
ground,  tuui  are  cmrefulfy  swept  up  ft&m  tiA^  A* 
trees.  The  iK^ight  o(  the  crop  is  about  the  midlk# 
August  if  it  be  dry  serene  wonther,  but  if  it  W  n^f. 
the  tears  are  all  lost.  Likewise  towank  the  «sA  tf 
September  the  same  inciatom  furoish  mactidt*  lal 
in  leaser  quantities."  Bcmdea  the  uaea  to  vkil 
retertnoe  has  been  made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  |HI 
gmina  of  thia  r«iin  in  perfutDea,  and  in  ther  hew 
before  it  goes  to  the  oven. 

Mastick  is  one  of  the  raoft  important  prtfloetiff 
the  East,  being  extensively  iiwil  in  the  pn^anlia 
of  spirits,  as  juniper  berrios  are  with  ua,  aaasviii' 
meat,  as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the  grim*  oi 
teeth,  as  an  antispaimodic  in  tne«iicine,  aifl  »•• 
ingredient  in  varnishes.     The  Gr«rk  WTut*-    c 
sioniilly  use  the  word  ^v^pot  for  aid  est i     > 
fernnt   plant,  vix.,  the  ^^nill    (^Scidi't    »*•    - 
(see  AriFtoph,  Plut,  715;  Sprengel,  Fhr.  Ht^p' 
41  ;  Tooophr.  Hist.  PUmt.  v,  6,  |10).      TI?  }  ^ 
taciu  leiUiMcm  is  common  on  the  shores  of  thr  KK 
diterranean.     Aocording  to  Strand  {fUxt,  PaijfiL 
No.  559)  it  has  been  obaarved  at  Juppa,  b«4hlf 
Hauwolf  and  Fococke.     The  MMStklt-ti«e  Mm  m 
the  natural  order  Anaccmdiac^ag,  [W.  1.1 

MATHANI'AB  marBoMt^rt  Mi 
Mattaniau,  a  descendant  of 
i%.  ?,\  ;   com  p.  Exr,  x.  *aO). 

MATHU'SALA  iMtt«o«<n£Xa:  MatJmmiJi^.M 
M  i: n I  [ " « r: lku^  the  son  of  Enoch  ( Ltik e  i 1 1      r 

MATHEDCtlOD:  M«rpaltj  Alet-Mar/^i 
Matred)^  a  daughter  of  Mexahiih,  attd  ti»>>iW  i 
Mehetiibel,  who  was  wife  of  VktuSmr  for  IUi*J  ^ 
Pan,  king  tif  Rdom  (Cieu.  xixvi.  39  ;  I  Chr,  i  > 
ftespistiing  the  kings  of  Edom  whoat  r*vT*4»  «« 
Qontaiued  in  the  chapters  referred  lo,  •■>«  ! 
Iham.  lie,  [Y\ 

MAT'BI  (pbtSa  with  the  art.  \xt^^-'!  'Ui 
Miitn:*'  MaTTO^f;  Alex.  Marraptif  And  Mftrra^f; 
Mt!tri\  a  family  of  the  tntjo  oj  Bonjs^nla,  to  wliA 
Saul  the  kiug  of  Jsniid  belonged  (1  Nan  i..  t\\ 

MATTAN  (;FID:  MaAdy  ;  Alex.  Maxw  • 
Kings ;  Mordi*'  in  Chron. :  MaiKtm),  L  tl» 
piie^t  of  Baal  slain  before  hla  alti  ''-  '^ 

temple  at  Jemaalem,  at  the  time 
ftwt^pt  away  idolatry  from  Judafa    , 
^  Chr.  xxiU.  17).     He  pit»bably 


tw.fi.1 

Jt«k(Tlil 


irpurAi  ff«.  For  the  bearini  of  timae  and  ^mMax  ca«w 
lerbtlat  on  the  dale  «id  ortfln  of  the  book,  m»  ^ia*wa 
■  Wtience  Uie  dettvMloD  d  wnatttk^  ftim  pw«^|«  • 
Tum  of  the  ^r»««.  from  ^Uer*^,  imt-^jtms,  »«pii  A 
*  Id  chew/  «  to  maatkal^* 
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Htk  from  SaBBtfia,  and  would  thus  be  the  firet 
■ricrt  of  th*  BMl-wership  which  Jehonun  kiDg  of 
ivdah,  foUowinc  in  the  8ti<pi  of  his  fathei^in-Iaw 
Aliiib,ektabUtbcdat  Jenuftlcm  (2  Chr.  zzi.  6,  13). 
J««phiit  (Ani.  ii.  7,  f3)  calls  him  MooMy. 

^.  .N^ibv.)  The  father  of  Shephatiah  (Jer. 
aoTuu  1).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MATTAJfAH  (njnD:    Mortforacrr;   Alex. 

jtyp^aretr;  Jfo/Mana),  a  vutioo  in  the  latter 
put  of  the  wanderings  o(f  the  Israelites  (Num.  xzi. 
*St  19;.  ]t  lay  next  bejond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and 
between  it  and  Nahaliel;  Nahaliel  again  being  but 
ene  day's  joumcj  from  the  Bamoth  or  heights  of 
Uoab.  >Uttanah  was  thvefiire  probably  situated 
m  the  &£.  of  the  Dead  >Va,  bat  no  name  like  it 
appears  to  have  been  yet  diaoorerad.  The  meaning 
aft  the  root  of  the  word  (if  taken  as  Hebrew)  is  a 
'*gitt,"  and  accordingly  the  Targumista — Onkelos 
M  well  as  Pseudojonathan  and  the  Jerusalem— treat 
Um»*mn»}%  OS  if  a  sTuonym  ibr  Beer,  the  well 
which  was  ^'gitea'^  to  the  people  (ver.  16).  In 
tJit  same  Teia  tiny  further  translate  the  names  in 
vcne  20 ;  and  treat  them  as  denoting  the  valleys 
;Nahaliel>  and  the  heighU  (Bamoth),  to  which  the 
Hiiraculous  well  followed  the  camp  in  its  joumey- 
infk  The  legend  is  noticed  under  Beer.*  By 
Le  Clerc  it  is  suggested  that  Mattanah  may  be  the 
■oie  with  the  mysteriouet  word  Vaheb  (ver.  14 ; 
A.  V.  *'  what  He  did  ";— since  the  meaniug  of  that 
word  m  Arabk  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  iu 
UebRw.  [G.] 

IftATTANI'AU  {mm:   BoreaWos;  Alex. 

KeMaWar :  Matthanias),  1.  The  original  name 
of  ISedckiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne 
inetaad  of  his  uephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17). 
la  like  manner  Pharaoh  had  changed  the  name  of 
kia  brother  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  on  a  similar  occa- 
aSoo  rJ  K.  xxiii.  34),  when  he  i-ehtored  the  succes- 
Hoo  to  the  eM<>r  bnuich  of  the  royal  family  (comp. 
3  K.  xxiii.  M,  36). 

a.  ,M«T0aWat  in  Chr.,  and  Neh.  xi.  17  ;  Mar- 
•fltfia  Neh.  xii.  8,  35;  Alex.  MaBBaiftaty  Keh.  xi. 
17.  MotfoWo,  Neh.  xii.  8,  MaMar(a,  Neh.  xii.  35: 
Jf-iM-inia,  etc.  N^.  xii.  8,  35,  Mnthanias),  A 
Lerite  sinp^r  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 
He  is  dffscribod  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha  (Neh. 
li.  I7\  or  Mich.iiah  (Neh.  zii.  35),  and  after  the 
rrtarn  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Nctophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  IG)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
ix:.  '.'8).  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
bour hnoii  of  Jeru»alem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader 
•f  the  Temple  choir  aller  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17.  sii.  8)  iu  the  time  of  Nchemiah,  he  took  part 
b  the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
■Uiod  of  the  wall  of  JeniKalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
V«  rind  him  amoni;  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank, 
**  k«<epf>ri  of  the  thi-es^holds,"  an  otTice  which  fell  to 
the  wnfirers  'comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  in  Neh. 
III.  3.S/therv  is  a  difficulty,  for  *'  Mattoniah,  tlie 
na  of  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Znccur,  the  son  of 
A^aph."  is  apparently  the  same  with  *'  Mattaniah, 
;i»e  aoQ  of  Micha,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
Asaph  "  I  Neh.  xi.  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Keb.  lit.  8,  25,  who,  aa  in  xi.   17,  is  associated 

•  Vol.  L  Kto.  In  sddiUoQ  to  the  authorittes  there 
mad,  the  cvrloaB  rrader  who  msj  desire  to  iBvesUgate 
■ifis  rrasnubie  tradlUoo  wlU  ttnd  it  exhsusted  In  Bus- 
ktfTs  F.wrrrtiatimkft  (!f n.  t.  RifL  Petnc  in  Daerto). 

»  The  w  «a  *  aHnat"  !s  ivpsraitlj  apfMed  la  a  l«« 
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with  Bakbukiah,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
living  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  26).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neh.  xii.  35  be 
correct,  Zechariah,  the  great-grandson  of  Mattaniah 
(further  described  as  one  of  **  the  priests*  sors,*^ 
wherms  Mattaniah  was  a  Levite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  Ezra,  which 
marched  round  the  city  wall.  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xii.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  corrupt,  that  Zechariah  in  verses 
35  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniah  is  found  is  tu  be 
connected  with  ver.  36,  in  whidi  are  enumerated 
his  **  brethren  "  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  {Mar$aviasi  Mathanias,)  A  descendant  of 
Asaph,  and  ancestor  of  Jahasiel  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  zx.  14). 

4.  (Mortforla;  Alex.  MaB^wla:  Mathanij.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  £Iam  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ear.  z.  26). 
In  1  Esdr.  ix.  27  he  is  called  Matthanias. 

5.  (Moreorat;  Alex.  MaMamit.)  One  of  tht 
bons  of  Zattu  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  put  away 
hib  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  27).  He  is  called  Oriio- 
MIA8  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  28. 

6.  (MoT^arid;  Alez.  MoMarut:  Mathanias,) 
A  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  z.  30).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Mathanias. 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  like  the  thi^ee 
above  mentioned,  put  away  his  foi-eign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  z.  37).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Esdr.  iz.  34,  the  names  **  Mattaniah,  Mattenai," 
are  corrupted  into  Mamnitanaixds. 

8.  (Mar0aMJaf ;  Akz.  MaBBaiflas.)  A  Invite, 
father  of  Zaccur,  and  ancestor  of  Hanan  the  under- 
treasurer  who  had  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  xiii.  13). 

9.  (^n^^^nO:  HarBayias:  MatkaniaQ,  1  Chr. 

XXV.  4 ;  MattMniaSy  1  Chr.  xxv.  16),  one  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Ileman  the  singer,  wliose  office  it 
was  to  blow  the  horns  in  the  Temple  service  as  ap- 
pointed by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  9th  di- 
vision of  twelve  Levites  who  were  *'  instructed  in 
the  songs  of  Jehovah." 

10.  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel, 
who  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  iu 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAT'TATHA  (Marradd:  Mathaiha\  the  son 
of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  genealogj 
of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MAT'TATHAU  (nnnO:  Mar^aad  :  Alex. 
Ma90a9d:  Maihatha),  a  descendant  of  Hashum. 
who  had  manicd  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Hzm, 
and  was  separated  from  h»'r  (Kzr.  x.  33).  He  .i 
collcil  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

MATTATHIAS  (MaTratffaj:  Mathaihiaa), 
1.  =MAri'iTHiAii,  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  he  remi  the  lavr  to  the  people  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
43  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

a.  (Mathathias.)  The  father  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49. 
xiv.  29).     [Maccabem,  165  a.] 

restricted  sense  hi  later  times,  for  we  find  in  Esr.  viiL  U 
Sberebisb  and  Rsshsblah dncribed  ss  among  the  "chlel 
of  Uie  priefttH."  wberpM,  in  vers.  18, 19,  they  are  Meraiite 
lifvitefi ;  If,  M  !•  nrohoble.  the  same  penons  are  allocM  to 
In  both  instar.o«s   Comp.  also  Jo«h.  iH.  3  with  Num.  vU.  9. 

T 
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8»  (MatfuttMai.)  The  aoa  of  AludoiQ,  an4  bnK 
flin  of  Jonathan  U  (I  Mac*,  n.  70;  liii.  11). 
In  the  biittJ«  fought  by  Jonatlidn  th«  higb-prie»t 
^vith  tho  force*  of  Demetiim  on  the  plain  of  Nasor 
{th«r  old  Hnior)«  his  two  g^DeittU  MattatiuAS  and 
Judas  alone  itood  by  him,  when  hit  ftrmy  wa^i 
leizeiJ  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with  their 
ifiiateitct  the  foilune5  of  the  day  were  restoired. 

4*  (MathatMa$.)  The  son  ol  Simon  Mnocabcud, 
who  woj*  tjeacherously  muixlemi,  together  with  hi* 
fMthti-  ADd  brother.  Id  the  foitifffs  of  I>ocuft,  by 
Ptnlemrus  tJie  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace,  iri,  14). 

5.  (Afaithia^f,)  One  of  the  three  euroys  sent  by 
Nit^anor  to  treat  with  Judog  Macicaheua  (2  Maoc. 
tir.  19  u 

6.  {Midhathias.)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  gmadogy 
of  Jesus  Chnst  (Luke  ilL  *25). 

7.  (.Mathathiaa.)  Son  of  Setnei,  in  tli€  tame  caUi- 
kgue  {Luke  iii.  211),  (W.  A.  W.) 

MATTENA'I  C3FIO :  Mfrfttyfa  ;  Alex.  Ma^ 

iocat :  Jtritfuiniff),  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  in  the  time  of  Eim  had  mArriod  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X,  33).     In  1  E«li,  u,  33  h«  ia  called  Al- 

2«  rMortfoKat;  Alex.  Ma00ai>ttf'  Mfsth^nai), 
A  desceivhuit  of  Bani»  who  put  away  his  foreigri 
wife  at  \^zr&A  command  [Ezt,  x.  37).  The  pbce 
of  thii  mime  and  of  Muttaninh  which  precede;^  it  is 
trt^vipicd  In  1  E^dr.  ix.  34  by  Maunitaxaimus. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  ike  son  of 
Jefihtui  (Neh,  xii.  19).  He  rcpresent«d  the  house 
«f  Joinrih. 

MATTHAN  (Rec.  Text,  Mor^ir  i  Lachm. 
with  B,  MaBedv:  Mathon,  Mistthan.)  The  mm  of 
Elea£ar,  aud  gmndlather  of  Joseph  *'  the  husband 
of  Mary*'  (Matt.  L  15).  He  occupiea  the  aarne 
piaoe  in  the  genealogy  na  Matthat  in  Luke  iii.  24, 
with  whom  indeed  he  is  probahlr  identica.1  (Her^ey, 
Geneaioffieji  of  Chri$t,  12B,  1 3*;  kc.).  ^  He  aeema 
Id  have  been  himself  descended  5om  Joseph  the 
eon  of  Judoh,  of  Luke  Hi,  26,  but  to  have  beoome 
tlie  heir  of  ^\e  elder  braiw  h  of  the  houiie  of  Abmd 
on  the  failure  of  EIrJxat's  ijssue*'  (ib.  134). 

MATTILANrAS  {MarBayias)  =  MArrAiciAit. 
one  of  the  descendant*  of  Elara  ( 1  E*dr.  ix.  27  ; 
comp.  Exr.  x.  26  >.  In  tlie  VnlgAte,  «  Ela,  Matha- 
nttti.'*  a)«  coiTupted  mto  **  Jolaman,  Chamo*,'* 
whidi  in  evidently  a  tranaciiber'a  cnor. 

MATTIIAT(M«T$iiT;  but  Tisch,  MaBBdrt 
Mathat,  Mattatt  Matthad,  &c.)  1.  San  of  Levi 
•nt!  gnmdfather  of  Joseph,  according  ta  the  genealogy 
of  Luke  fiii.  24).  He  i.i  mjiintaiued  by  Loni  A. 
Hervey  to  hare  been  the  sanM  penon  aa  the  Mat- 
THAK  of  Matt.  i.  15  (see  Oen&alGgiet  of  Chnut, 
137.138,  &^.j. 

2*  AIjmj  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and  a  progenitor  of 
Joat^h,  but  much  higher  up  in  the  Hue,  Djundy 
eLeven  genei^tious  from  Durid  (Luju  iii,  29).  No- 
thing is  known  of  him. 

U  should  be  remarked  lluit  no  fewer  than  fire 
names  in  this  list  are  derived  ^m  the  same  Hebi-ew 
root  aa  that  of  their  ancestor  Nathan  the  son  of 
Durid  (see  Hpitcv,  G<rtu;aio*jm,  tic.,  p.  150), 

MATTHE'LAS  f  Mad^Xai :  Mascas)  =  Maa- 
Skun  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  \9;  corap.  Exr,  x.  18;.  The 
raatUng  of  the  LXX.  whidi  is  followed  in  the  A.  V'. 
might  e^silv  ahtie  &otn  a  miatake  beiweea  the  uncua 
t  and  Z  (C)> 

MATTHEW  (Lachm.  with  BD.  MaffaTor  j  AC 
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and  Hec.  Text,  MffT^suet :  M^Oagm^j 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  u  Ihb  i«i 
V.  27-29)  the  BOD  of  a  «ertliii  All 
14).  HiscaUtobeanAfMMitkiard«%edl 
Evang^iata  in  the  same  words,  except  th 
(ix.  9)  gives  the  former.  &tid  Mark  (U 
Luke  (v.  27)  the  latter  name.  If  ther»| 
pubticana,  botli  called  solemnly  in  the  i 
at  the  same  place,  Cupeiiiauin, 
became  an  Apostle,  and  the  other  \ 
more;  for  Levi  ts  not  mentiooed  \ 
feast  which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  ' 
V.  29).  This  is  most  unlikely.  Eut] 
many  other  commentators  of  note  id 
the  father  of  Matthew  wiUi  Alp 
of  Jamea  the  Lesa.  Against  this  i<l 
Avct  tlmt  in  th«  lista  of  Apostles  (M«tt.  3 
iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15  j  Acts  L  13),  Ma 
James  the  Less  are  never  nnzsed  _ 
otlier  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  atmslolte  { 
may  W,  as  in  other  oisen,  that  Udo  ijg 
replaced  by  the  name  M.-itU^iew  mt{ 
calL  Actordiug  to  Oesenins,  th*  i 
and  Matthias  ore  both  coQtrikctioiu  of! 

C=nmnD,  "gift  of  jchovahi*' 

9oTor),  a  common  Jewish  nunie  afVer 
but  the  true  derivation  is  not  ce^talit  i 
Longe).     The  puUicnns,  prop<*Tly  ao 
/iconiji,    were    persons   who    (arroed 
taxes,    and    they  were    oaually,    to 
Koman  knighta,  and  persona  of  wealth  i 
They  employed  under  them  mferior  c 
of  the  province  where  the  taxea  w*n 
calltJ  prr^peily  portitor&,  to  which  < 
no  doubt  beloogei.    These  Utter  wen 
impudent  exactions  everywhere  (PUatm^J 
i.  2,  5 ;  Go.  ad  QuifU.  Fr,  L  1  ;      ' 
p.  518  tf);  but  to  the  Jews  Ihey 
odious,  for  Uiey  were   the    very  i 
Roman  chain  gnllcd  them,  the  vijab 
degraded  state  of  their  nation.     As  a  rvAmA 
the  lowest  would  acceftt  such  an  un 
and  thus  the  class   became  more 
hatred  with  which  in  oiiy  cause  the  Jr 
ha^e  regarderl  it.     The  readinessi^  howt 
which  Matthew  obeyed  tlie  call  of  Jesus  \ 
show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  r^Iij 
pi^essioas.     His  conversion  was  aLteiuittl  1 
awakening  of  the  outcast  dosses  of  I 
ix.  9,  10).     Matthew  in  hit  lio«p«4  i 
tlje  title  of  infamy  whiL^h   had    b<" 
(x.  3) ;  bat  neither  of  the  other  E« 
of  *'  Matthew  ths  puhiicnn,*'     Of  t 
which  fell  t<i  him  in  prmrhinc  the  Go 
nothing  whatever  m  Uie  N.  T.,  i 
of  information  wemnnot  trust. 

Eiiscbins  (ff,  E.  iii.  24)  metitions  thai] 
Lonl'f  ascension  Matthew  pi«Mch««l  in  /w 
adti  for  fifWti  years,  CUno.  Strom,  vi,),  j 
went  to  foreign  nations.     To  the  lot  of  \ 
fell  to  visit  Aethiofiia,  says 
{ft,  E,  i.  19;  liurt.  n,E,  a.  9; 
<iays  that  Ciod  ojienerl  to  him  Uit  i 
Peritiaiii   {In   Pa,  4h)i    Isidore 
(Isidoie  Hi»p.  <fe  Sam^i.  77);  toA 
thJAivs.  tfje  Medes,  the  Persiaua  of  tbt  I 
Mothiug  wh^tUtver  W  r^iUv  kno%m.     Ih 
difictple   of  \    '  dted    by 

^tmm,  iv,     I  him  n*  d|j 

death,  which  ':...„.,,,.   Jiigcu,  and 
to  aixApt:  the  tradition  ttiat  he  dm!  i  i 
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e  or  fidac,  came  in  afterwards  CKioeph.  H,  E, 

t- 

the  firet  feeling  on  nading  these  meagre  par- 
rs be  disB|ipointnient,  the  second  will  be  ad- 
ion  for  thoM  who  doing  thar  part  under  God 
'  p'eat  work  of  founding  the  C*hui-cli  on  earth, 
parsed  awnr  to  their  Master  in  henren  with- 

0  much  as  an  effort  to  redeon  tlicir  names 
silence  and  oblirion.     (For  authorities  see  the 

1  on  the  Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and 
ELS ;  also  Fritzsche,  In  Matthaeum,  Leipzic, 
:  Lsinjte,  Jiibeltcerk,  part  i.)  [VV.  T.] 
^TTllEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  Gospel 
I  bcAi-if  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
e  Apikitle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
lirr. 

J.tuupMjge  in  vhich  it  teas  first  unrittcn, — We 
id  uD  the  authoiitf  of  Pafnas,  Irenaeus,  Pan- 
s,  Origen,  Eu^sebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
other  Fathers,  that  the  Gmpel  was  first 
sn  ID  Hebrew,  t.  e,  in  the  remacular  language 
lestine,  the  Aranuiic  a.  Papias  of  Hierapolis 
iiouriaihed  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
njrt,  **  Matthew  wrote  the  dirine  oracles  (r& 
I ;  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  encn  ;\terpreted 
as  lie  was  aMe"  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii.  39). 

•  been  held  that  r&  Kiyta  is  to  be  understood 
'ollectioo  of  discoHTseSf  and  that  therefore  the 
here  alluded  to,  contained  not  the  acts  of  our 
but  His  »pt«ches ;  but  this  fiUls  through,  for 

m  ap|*lies  the  same  word  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
:,  and  he  OMt  the  expression  Kiyia  Kupuucd  in 
Litle  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from 
nents  to  hare  contained  facts  as  well  as  dis- 
cs (Stwlien  und  Kntiken,  1832,  p.  735; 
er,  Einleitvng ;  De  Wette,  Einieituwj,  §97  a ; 
txl*s  Prolegomend  to  Gr.  Test.  p.  25).  Euse- 
,  indeed,  in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to 
'  1  man  of  very  feeble  understanding,*'  in  refer- 

•  to  arnne  fid^  opinions  which  he  held ;  but  it 
l^>«  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
^  ^t  t  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.  6. 
■»w«y8  (iii.  1 ),  that  **  whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
•"  pJ^i-hinc  at  Kome  and  founding  the  Church, 
•**^  put  fortli  his  written  Gtispel  amongst  the 
'trews  in  their  own  dialect."     It  is  objecteii  to 

•  t^iniony  that  Irenaeus  probably  drew  from 
*""♦  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  preat 

^  •  this  as.>ertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
^-  hut  the  testimony  of  Iruoaeus  is  in  itself  no 
*""fT  of  that  of  P:ipias.  c.  According  to  Eu- 
^'  E.  X.  10),  Pantaenus  (who  tlourishrd 
^"•f  tfr  part  of  the  2nd  century)  "  is  reported 
^  ir'"'t»e  to  the  Indians"  (i.  e.  to  the  south  of 
•  '•'*  where  it  b  said  that  he  found  the  Gospel 
.  ^•'W  alieadj  among  some  who  bail  the  know- 
'   '  *hn,t  theie,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one 

^^'■*>tles.  had  preached,  and  letl  them  the 
2\  ^*Atthew  written  in  Hebrew,  which  was 
•^  t  ill  the  time  referreil  to."  We  have  no 
^  <^f  Pantaenus,  and  Euwbias  iwites  the 
^^•"n  a  kind  of  doubt,  it  iwpp**an»  in  two 
"*^^^'>nnn: — Jerome  and  Hurtinus  siy  that  Pan- 
•T  '^'^'wfKt  h-wk  with  him  this  Hebrew  Gosj^ol, 
^",  ^bonij  a.«*ert*  that  IVartholomew  dictated 

''*\^l  fif  Matthew  to  tlie  inhabitant*  of  that 
^7^[  '  1*10  the  whole,  Pantnenus  contributes 
^ ^'^^ Ui  the  wei(;ht  of  the  an^iment.  d.  Origen 
^  I'Wi,,^.  ,^  Matt.  i.  in  Euaebius.  //.  A',  vi. 
|J\  "  Ai  I  Vwve  learnt  by  tradition  con***'!  ning  the 
<P"*pfU,  vhirh  alone  are  iefeive»l  without  die- 
^  k»  %  (.Ikurch  of  OifX  under  heaven  :  the  fiist 
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was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once  a  taz-gutherer, 
aiterwaida  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pub* 
lished  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewif^h  converts,  com- 
posed in  the  Hebrew  language."  The  objectioDs  to 
this  passage  brought  by  Masch,  are  disposed  of  by 
Michaelis  iii.  part  i.  p.  127  ;  the  **  tradition  "  doui 
not  imply  a  doubt,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing 
this  witness  also  to  Papias.  e.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii. 
24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following: 
"  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart 
to  other  ooimtries,  his  Goi^pel,  compost  in  their 
native  language."  Othtr  p.\ssipeK  to  the  same  effect 
occur  in  Cyril  {Catech.  14),  iCpiphanius  {Haer,  li. 
2, 1  ^  Hieronymus(£ftf  Vir,  ill.  ch.  3),  who  mentions 
tlie  Hebrew  original  m  seven  places  at  lea^t  of  his 
works,  and  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostora, 
Augustine,  and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  whom 
we  are  to  attribute  the  Greek  translation,  is  not 
shown;  but  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in 
the  time  of  John  the  l*reabyter,  and  probably  in 
that  of  Papias,  there  was  no  translation  of  great 
authority,  and  Jerome  {de  Vir.  ill.  ch.  3)  ex- 
pressly says  tliat  the  trauslator's  name  was  un- 
certain. 

So  far  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. 
But  there  are  argumenta  of  no  mean  weight  in 
favour  of  the  Greek,  a  very  brief  account  of  which 
may  be  given  here.  1.  The  quotations  from  the 
0.  T.  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  very  numerous 
rsee  below),  arc  of  two  kinds:  thohe  introduced  intc 
the  narrative  to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  pro* 
phecies,  &c.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  the  peimns  inti-oduoed,  and  especially  oui 
Loi-d  Himself,  make  use  of  O.  T.  quotations.  Be- 
tween these  two  cUisses  a  difference  of  treatment  if 
observable.  In  the  latter  dass,  where  the  citation» 
occur  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is  fol- 
lowed, even  where  it  deviates  somewliat  from  the 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceases  tc 
follow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  uo  not  come 
from  a  closer  adheience  to  the  Hebrew  O.  T. ;  ex- 
cept in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.  The  quo- 
tations in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the 
Septuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  phe* 
nomenon  that,  whereas  the  Gos|>els  apn-e  mort  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  mo>t  of  all  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  .xpoeches 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  tb«*  Septungint  version,  although 
many  or  mo»t  of  them  must  have  been  spoken  in 
the  vernacular  Hebrew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuapnt.  A  mere  translatoi 
(»ul(l  not  have  done  this.  But  an  imlepemient 
writer,  using  the  <Ueek  tongue,  and  wishing  to 
contbim  his  namitive  to  tlie  or.il  tenchinv:  of  the 
A]H>stles  (see  vol.  i.  p.  718  *0,  micht  have  used  fnr 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by 
his  collcagties.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  which  is 
incon."  u*t<*nt  with  the  function  of  a  mere  translator. 
2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by  assuming 
a  high  authority  for  this  translation,  as  though 
made  by  an  inspired  writer ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  writer  was  Matthew  himself  (Ben- 
gel,  Ci.sluiusen,  I.ee,  and  others'),  or  at  least  that  Im 
directel  it  (Gucricke),  or  that  it  was  some  othff 
apostle  (Geihard),  or  James  the  brotlier  of  the 
I.oid.  oi  Johiu  oi  the  u'liciiil  IkkIv  of  the  Afoatltii 
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•r  that  two  iliactpe*  of  SL  Matthew  wrote,  frvm 
him,  th«  one  in  AnuzLfuc  ami  the  Dth«ir  ia  Greek  1 
We  Kt  fiirttwr  incited  to  tulrnit,  with  Dr.  Lee, 
Ihjtt  tbd  Hebi«w  book  **  b«loii^?d  to  tluit  dais  of 
writittgs  which,  although  compoaed  by  iii«plrei1 
men^  were  never  des-igiied  to  form  putt  of  the 
Canmn  "  (Ow  Itispiration,  p.  571 ).  But  supposing 
that  there  were  any  gwd  gromid  for  coasideriiig 
tJie^?  suggestiotu  na  tiicts,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
attempt  to  ivTBserre  the  letter  of  tt]«  tnulition,  they 
bjii  e  t^uite  altered  the  spirit  of  it.  Papinj  and  Je- 
rome nuike  a  Hebrew  original,  and  Jcpndent  tmtu*- 
Laticus;  the  modenu  make  a  (ireek  oitgiDal,  which 
u  a  translatinn  only  in  oatne,  and  a  Hebrew  on- 
g;insl  Qever  inl^ended  to  be  preiierved.  The  modem 
fiew  is  not  whAt  PApists  tlK^tg)it  or  uttered  ;  and 
the  question  would  be  oae  of  mere  name*,  for  the 
only  poiut  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
the  G*»ftpel  in  our  handif  is  or  is  not  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  authentic.  4.  OUhauBeu  remarks, 
**  While  aU  the  Fatliem  of  the  Church  relate  that 
Mat  the  iv  tia^i  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  unlvei's- 
ally  make  use  of  tlie  (ireek  text,  afl  a  gemjine  apos> 
toht'  compositjon,  without  remarking  what  i-ebtion 
the  H«»biiew  MatUiew  beart  to  our  Greek  Gospel, 
Foi-  that  the  wilier  eceWiastical  teecHen  did  not 
poitseMA  the  Go6f>el  of  St.  Matthew  in  any  other 
loiTii  tliaii  we  now  have  it,  is  established*'  (Echt- 
heit,  p.  3o).  The  oiipinal  Hebrew  of  which  so 
many  f()eak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw  (Je- 
rome, de  Vir.  UL  3,  ie  no  exception).  And  so 
little  store  has  tli«  Church  aet  uiion  it,  that  it  ha« 
utterly  periiihed.  5.  Were  there  uo  t^^iliLiatiou  of 
this  tncoiiMistency  between  ascertlon  and  fact,  it 
would  he  ha  I'd  to  doubt  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  m  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in  it  is  shown 
by  the  tenadty  with  which  they  held  it  id  spite  of 
their  own  ejiperience.  But  it  is  certain  that  a 
gospel,  not  the  same  a£  our  cfmoekal  Matthew, 
focnetjmes  usurped  the  Apoatle's  name ;  and  some 
of  th«  witnessea  we  have  quoted  appear  to  have  re- 
ferred to  t!hia  in  one  or  other  of  its  raiioua  form<  or 
names*  The  Christians  In  Palestine  still  held  thait 
th}  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them,  e^en  af\er 
the  destj'uction  of  Jerusalem,  At  the  close  of  the 
firet  century  otie  pJirty  existed  who  held  that  tlie 
Mosaic  law  wns  only  binding  on  Jewish  converts — 
this  was  tlie  Kaiarenes,  Another^  the  Ebioniteji, 
held  that  it  was  of  nnJTersal  obligation  on  Chris- 
tians, and  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  teaching 
the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two  aecta«  who  dilfered 
also  in  the  most  important  tetiets  as  to  our  Lord's 
pereon,  potsestift]  each  a  modiRcadan  of  the  same 
gcK^pel,  which  no  ioubt  each  altered  more  and  inoie, 
t^  their  tenets  direi^ged,  and  which  bore  various 
names — the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apc»tlei,  the 
GospeJ  aoooi-ding  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of 
Peter»  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Knouph 
Is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gotipel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  tdeutical  with  our  Go!»]*el  of  Mat- 
thew. But  it  had  many  pomta  of  i'esemhlBn(«  to 
the  aynopticid  gpipela,  end  eipeciiill?  to  Matthew, 
What  was  its  origin  it  is  impoasiHe  to  say :  it  may 
ha^e  been  a  desoriptioi}  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
A[«etleSt  ooniipted  by  degrees  •  it  ntiiy  hare  come 
in  its  early  aitd  pure  form  iiom  the  hand  of  Mat- 
thew, or  It  may  We  been  a  rersion  of  tlie  Greek 
Oospel  of  St»  Matthew,  as  the  Krangeliitt  who  wrote 
eKpec'Jidlr  for  Hebi-ews.  Now  this  Gospel,  "  the 
Proteus  »Ji  critit^ism  "  (Thiersch),  did  exist ;  is  it  ira- 
pos»ib!e  tlwt  when  the  Hebrew  Matinew  h  spoken 
9i\  *Jti^  queittonabli^  document,  tb*^  Gospel  of  .the 
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Hebrews,  wns  really  i^efen-ed  to  ?  Obserre  thai  tl 
ai:xonnts  oi'  it  are  at  second  hand  (willi  a  iwu]i4i 
exoeptioa) ;  no  one  f^ootes  it ;  in  euei  of  douU  thmi, 
the  text,  Origen  even  does  not  appeal  ftom  ill 
Greek  to  the  Hebrew,  AM  tJiat  is  certaift  k.  Oil 
Niuai-enes  or  Ebionites,  or  both,  IicmucaI  ihk\  Hijr 
poBHfss^d  the  original  Goe^iel  of  Matthew.  JiruM 
is  the  exception ;  and  him  we  oaQ  oonTicI  of  tli 
irery  mistake  of  couroimdintg  tKe  two,  ftg»4  afaaal 
on  his  own  ooafession,  **At  fint  be  tb^Qnlir 
says  an  anonymous  ^rriter  {SdmJbfv^  JM«» 
1851,  July,  p.  :i9),  *'  that  it  was  Ibe  autlieutic  l|i0> 
thew,  and  tmualated  it  into  both  Grede  ani  Ui^ 
from  a  copy  which  he  obtaiiied  at  Beioea,  is  i^p^ 
This  appears  from  hit  De  Vir.  iU.^  wiittwiia  tH 
year  392.  Sii  years  later,  in  lii«  C/ommenlaij  m 
Matthew,  he  spoke  more  doublliiUy  idioiil  IV 
'*  quod  vocatur  a  plerisgue  Matthaei  authoticiA* 
f^ter  still  in  his  book  oq  the  Peli^ieii  ham^^ 
written  in  the  year  415,  he  modi^  btiaoa^l 
still  fiirtber,  dewnribing  the  work  as  the  '  Evu^ 
lium  juita  Hebraeos,  quod  Chaldairo  qa»l(tt  r^* 
roc^ue  sermone,  sed  Ifebraicia  li^t^t-i^  comtriptas)  «l, 
quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Kazareni  s«cuiidtim  Xf^ 
tolofl,  sire  ut  plerique  aul^imtfU  jttxtai  Mattluiil 
quod  et  in  Caesnrietisi  habetur  BtbliothscL.** 
5.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  work  on  laspiratiuo  viaa^  If 
an  oversight  anusujd  with  stich  a  wrilBr,  tfetf 
ilie  theory  of  a  Hebrew  original  is  "  gefierilly  !►• 
cerved  by  critics  as  the  only  legitinuite  oeoetoMt* 
Yet  there  have  pronounceti  for  a  Gren^  onf^mA— 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabridua,  Ug^daC 
Wetstetn,  Paulus,  Larduw,  Hey,  Hahs,  H% 
Schott.  De  Wette,  Moses  Muart»  FYitaschevC^idi** 
ThierMih,  and  miuiy  others.  Great  oaemes  sit  ovit 
also  on  the  other  t^ide;  as  Siznon,  Mill,  HklM 
Mai*nh,  Eidihorn,  Sturr,  Olshattsea,  aod 

With  these  arguments  we  leare  a  givat  qi 
unsettled  itill,  feeling  ootiTinced  of  the  esriymwfl 
aiice  and  the  Apostdic  autboritj  tii  mu  *'6iipi 
according  to  t^t.  Mnltbew  •"  and  fiir  from  a»ra^ 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  oT  another  Gospel  ?r—  '^ 
Matthew's  hand.    May  not  the  truth  be  tb  .  'I 
knowing  of  more  than  one  Arvmaie  Go^w^ 
among  the  Judaic  sects,   mny  have  «»  •. 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  «kL 
were  suppoeed  to  be  taken,  and  kiwiring  si«t  iw 
grnujiie  Greek  Gospel  may  hsv*  looked  OA  all  ll«k 
in  the  loo^e  miGritical  way  whidi  ennwd  for  li* 
Eusebius'  descriptioii,  aa  tlie  raricMti  **  jnterpnle 
tions  "  to  which  he  aUudee? 

The  independence  of  the  style  anil  dietaaa  if  it 
Greek  Evangelist,  wiU  afrpew  from  the  ramaife  ■ 
the  next  seLtion. 

BiBUOGUAP HIT.— Hug's  EinUihms^  wOft  it 
Notes  of  Protcssor  JI.  Stuart,  Aiulorar,  im> 
Clever,  Komm.  Einteihinff^  aod  the  CobudOMI^ 
of  kuin5)|  Fritssche,  Alfoid,  aud  other*.  tlMfir 
sages  from  the  Fathers  are  discuawd  io  ~  '  "^ 
(ed.  Marsh,  vol.  lii.  part  i/) ;  and 
for  the  most  part  in  KirchhoHer,  Q\ 
where  will  aJso  be  Ibund  the 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p« 
EifUe'iung,  and  his  BeitrHjt;  aod  the  o^ea 
works  on  the  Gospels,  of  Gieaeler,  Bhut,  K» 
€)leihauscn,  Weine,  and  Hilgenfeld.  A1m>  Ci 
Si/ri*tc  Octpeh;  but  the  views  tti  the 
not  he  regnrdied  as  estaUished.  Dr.  Let  m 
spiraivm,  Appendix  P,,  Loudon,  IS 57. 

IL  Sffftf  aiui  pictum^^Xhi*  following 
D!i  the  style  of  «St.  Matthew  jsre  finuwkd  o* 
of  Grrdi»er. 
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r  uset  the  expreirioa  "  tlkt^  it  might 
rbich  wu  s]x)ken  of  the  Loi-d  bj  the 
22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5.  and  in  later 
Hatt  it  is  abbreviated  (il  17,  iii.  3, 
17,  xi  17,  xiii  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi. 
).  The  Tiriation  ^h  rov  9cov  in 
notable }  and  ako  the  rovro  Si  Z\o¥ 
i.  2'2,  Dot  found  in  other  EvangeHits ; 
Mark  xir.  49 ;  Lake  zzit.  44. 
iference  to  the  Mesiah  ander  the  name 
iTid,"  oecQre  in  Matthew  eight  times  ; 
nes  etch  in  Mark  and  Luke. 
iem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  **  the 
i>.  5,  XDT.  15,  xxrii.  53). 
ipreann  rvrr^eta  rov  tuwwos  is  used 
in  the  reft  of  the  N.  T.  only  onoe,  in 
news. 

pkraie  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  about 
}  times;  otlier  writers  use  "  kingdom  of 
h  k  inond  aUo  in  Matthew, 
ireoiy  Father,"  used  about  six  times ; 
iw  in  iMtTen"  about  sixteen,  and  with- 
>^>  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
G«peL 

nev  alone  of  the  Evangelists  uses  rh 
•N  M  the  form  of  quotation  from  0.  T. 
«nt  exception  in  Mark  xiii.  14,  is  re- 
^i^i^^Madorf,  &c  as  a  wrong  reading.  In 
It  twatj  times. 

X«p««'  ii  a  frequent  word  for  to  retire, 
irk. 

Hp  usrd  nx  times ;  and  here  only. 

^ofrpw«px*(r$<u  preceding  an  inter- 

n  It.  i,  is  much  more  frequent  with 

I  Mark  and  Luk<> ;  once  only  in  John. 

be  lAme  oise  of  Topc^c<r9a<,  as  in  ii.  8, 

'•^ufflt  in  AlatL 

■V*  »ft<r  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times ; 

ofd  uifid  once  each  by  Mark  and  Luke, 

Ijectirw. 

1^.  Matthev  the  particle  of  transition  is 

indehoite  rirt ;  he  uses  it  ninety  times, 

^  in  Mark  and  fourteen  in  Luke. 

fvnr9  Jre,  viL  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53, 

^ ;  to  be  compared  with  the  8rc  iy4- 

f. 

'  ^5,  &<nr*p,  &C.,  is  characteristic  of 

i-  24,  vi.  2,  XX.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 

r  nx  times  in  this  Gospel,  not  in  the 

J  use  finifiuop  frequently,  which  is 

rcn  times  in  Matt. 

fvKiop  Kafi$dytiPi  peculiar  to  Matt. 

I'  twice  in  Mark ;  nowhere  else. 

tta,  fu$iiT*6^ip^  (TfXiiPtdCfffdcUt  pecu- 

Tbe  following  words  are  either  used 
yiiii  alone,  or  by  him  more  frequently 
thers  :>-^p^rifu>f  •UiatcSi,  ficrtpoifi 
a^ew,  Httrearoyri^tffBaif  licraipcty, 
ifru',  ^vruiptiw  \Ayoy. 
equent  use  of  i8o^  after  a  genitive 
20),  and  of  icai  IZol  when  inti-oduc- 
Mw,  is  also  peculiar  to  St.  Matt. 
■  usually  stand  after  the  imperative, 

except  olfravf,  which  stands  first. 
D  exception. 
i99i9  takes  the  dative  in  St.  Matt., 
more  rarely.  With  Luke  and  John 
nntive.  There  is  one  apparent  ex- 
it, (ix.  13),  but  it  is  a  quotation 

itisiptc   \iymr   is   use<i   fi^ucutJy 
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witleut  the  dative  of  the  person,  as  m  i.  20,  iL  2 
Ch.  Tii.  21  iti  an  exception. 

22.  The  expreuion  Sfivvm  iv  or  cli  is  a  h«> 
braism.  fi-equent  in  Matt.,  and  unknown  to  theothfli 
Evangelists. 

23.  *Upo96\viia  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
with  Matt,  always,  except  xxiii.  87.     It  is   the 

06  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtful)  exception 
(xi.  1).  Luke  uses  this  foim  rarely;  *I«poiNraA4^ 
frequently. 

III.  Citaticmfrom  0,  T.—The  following  list  if 
nearly  complete. 


Matt 

Matt 

L23. 

Is.  vit.  14. 

xvli.   2. 

Ex.  xxziv.  29. 

ii.    6. 

Mlc.v.2. 

11. 

Mal.111.  l,iv.» 

16. 

Hot.  xi.  1. 

xviU.  16. 

Uv.  zix.  17  (?> 

18. 

Jer.  xzzi.  16. 

zix.    4. 

Oen.1.27. 

m.  3. 

1S.XL8. 

6. 

Oen.iL  24. 

Iv.    4. 

DonL  vUl.  3. 

7. 

Deut  zziv.  1. 

C. 

PS.ZC1.  11. 

18. 

£z.zz.l2;Lev. 

7. 

Deal.  vL  18. 

zix.  18 

10. 

DonL  vL  13. 

xxi.   6. 

Zech.iz.9. 

16. 

Is.  vill.  23,  ix.  1. 

9. 

Ps.  czviiL  26. 

V.    6. 

rB.xxxvlL  11. 

13. 

Is.  IvL  7.  Jer 

31. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

vii.  11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

18. 

P».vii!.2. 

31. 

I)eut.  xxlv.  I. 

42. 

Ps.czviU.22 

33. 

Lev.  xlx.  12.  Dent 

44. 

Is.  vtil.  14. 

xxUI.  23. 

XXiL24. 

Deut.  xzv.  6. 

38. 

Ex.  xzl.  24. 

32. 

EZ.UL8. 

43. 

Lev.  xiz.  18. 

37. 

Dent.  vi.  6. 

viiL    4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  ziz.  18. 

17. 

Is.  UiL  4. 

44. 

PS.CX.  I. 

ix.  IS. 

Hos.vl.8. 

xxUi.  36. 

Gen.»v.8,2Chr 

Z.36. 

MlcvII.8. 

zzlv.  21. 

zi.   6. 

Is.  xxzv.  6,  zxiz. 

38. 

PS.  iziz.26(?) 

18. 

Jer.  zii.  7.  zzii 

10. 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

»(?> 

14. 

MaL  iv.  6. 

39. 

Ps.  czvlil.  28 

Zii.    3. 

1  Sam.  xxi. «. 

ZXiV.  16. 

Ikn.  tz.  27. 

6. 

Nam.xxviii.9(r) 

29. 

Is.  ziii.  10. 

7. 

Hos.vl.f. 

37. 

Gen.  vl.  11. 

18. 

Is.  xUi.  1. 

xxvt  31. 

Zech.  ziii.  7. 

40. 

Jon.  1. 17. 

62. 

Gen.iz.8(?). 

42. 

llCx.1. 

64. 

Dan.  vlt.  13. 

zUi.  14. 

is.  vl.  9. 

xxvU.    9. 

Zech.  zi.  13. 

35. 

Ps.  Ixxvill.  2. 

36. 

Ps.  zzii.  18. 

zv.    4. 

Ex.xx.l2,zxi.l7. 

43. 

P».  xxil.  8. 

XV.    8. 

Is.xxiz.13. 

46. 

Ps.  xxii.  I. 

The  number  of  passages  in  this  Gospel  which 
refer  to  the  0.  T.  are  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbjl 
citations  of  0.  T. ;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap* 
peals  to  its  authoiity  in  St.  Luke  is  only  about  19 
This  fact  is  very  significant  of  the  cliaiacter  and 
ori^nal  purpose  of  the  two  narratives. 

IV.  Oenuineneta  of  the  OospeL — Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do  to  St.  Luke 
(see  above  p.  155)  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a 
later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augmenting  and 
altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our  present 
Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endeavours  to  sepa- 
rate the  older  from  the  newer  work,  and  includes 
much  historical  matter  in  the  foiiner:  since  Sclileier- 
macher,  several  critics,  misinterpreting  the  X^is 
of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to  have  beta 
a  oollection  of  *'  discoui-ses  "  only.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  in  the  second  century  for  two  or  mora 
of  the  GaspeLs  new  work's,  difiering  from  them 
both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  substituted  for 
the  old,  and  llmt  about  the  end  of  tlie  second  cen> 
tury  our  present  Goi!)iels  were  adopted  by  authority 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that  henceforth 
I  tiie  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely  disappeared, 
I  iiud  have  escaped  the  kei^nest  rpseaxxdi  ever  aiooe. 
j  Eichhoru's  notion  is  that  **  the  Omrch  "  stuictioued 
I  the  four  canonical  l)Ook!(,  and  by  ita  antbority  gavt 
them  exclusive  currency  •  but  tiiene  czifted  at  that 
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unie  wo  tiifjiui  fur  convening  a  Courcil ;  iinJ  If  dttdb 
1  body  cuuld  bftfe  met  nnd  decided,  it  would  not 
lmf«  been  able  to  forc^  on  thp  ChmtJiKj  book»  db> 
crtpant  from  th«  old*r  c»pif*  to  which  they  had 
jomg  been  nccuMtonied,  without  d^jicuAiion,  piot^fet, 
and  r?si^t;iuce  isee  No)-ti>n^  Getntincnas,  Chnp,  I.), 
That  tijBirj  wits  no  such  iiisjistAuce  or  piot^fat  we 
have  funple  evidi'iicp.  Ii-eii&eus  kaows  the  four 
GotipeU  oidjr  {Hacr.  iji.  ch*  \.),  Tntian,  who  died 
A.D.  170,  compi^  a  hAt-nuHiy  of  tlie  GosptiLs,  h>jst 
to  us,  uuder  Hie  immt'  of  Uiatessnron  (Ens.  //,  E, 
>.  29 1.  TheopliiliL<t  bishop  of  Anlioch,  Rt«nit 
]68,  wruk  A  cominpiit^  t  on  the  CosppU  (Hieiwu 
mi  Ai'jmittm  and  «ij  V*r.  ill,),  Clement  of  Akx- 
aiidriii  f  Houil8ht»d  About  189 )  knew  the  four  Goiipi4s» 
jtiifl  ditktingiiiJietl  Wtweeti  thptn  and  the  uacaco- 
nicJil  (io8pi*l  ttccoidirig  to  the  Mgrptian*,  Teiiul- 
ii»n  (Itom  »bont  Itiu)  knew  the  four  ("Jofpclit,  and 
was  ca\\^\  on  to  viudicflte  th«  text  of  one  of  them 
A^iiwt  theoonniptiotisof  Mnrcion  (see  above,  LtTKK), 
Odg«u  (boj-n  185)  cails  the  foor  Gospels  the  four 
elemetits  of  the  Christifta  failh ;  and  it  nppeai^  that 
bi^  copy  of  Matthew  oont^Kined  the  geueahigy 
{Coimn,  in  Jtyan.).  Pauagni  from  St.  Khitthew 
•re  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  nf  th** 
letter  to  Dic^tititus  (isee  lu  Otto**  JuiUn.  Marttjr^ 
vol.  ii.),  by  Hegesippus,  li-emieus,  Tatian,  Athemv- 
^mA,  Theophilus,  Clenient,  TeitulliAn,  and  Origeti. 
It  \s  tiot  merely  from  the  matter  but  the  maaoer 
of  the  qnotatioas,  frmn  the  oiJm  appeal  iis  to  a 
«ettleii  .lutharity,  from  the  abieooe  of  all  hints  of 
doubt,  that  we  reg^  it  a»  proved  that  th«  book 
we  ()Osaes«  had  not  been  the  subject  of  fujy  Audden 
chancre.  Was  there  no  heretic  to  throw  biock  with 
double  fcoce  ttgninst  TertullJAn  tJie  chiii^  of  altera* 
tiou  which  he  brings  against  Mumofi?  Wa«  there 
fu>  orthoiiox  Chniiih  or  member  of  a  Church  to 
oomplain,  that  inftt^nd  of  iht'  Mntthew  And  \\w 
Luke  thRt  had  been  taiipht  to  them  and  their 
fathfli^,  other  and  different  wtttingv  were  now  im« 
[tosed  ou  them  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  tJie  other 
appears. 

Th«  i^itntion*  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  imjwrtant 
for  this  »ubjot:t,  have  been  tltou^ht  to  indicate  a 
source  ditTerent  from  the  Gos^^U  which  we  now 
nonets:  and  by  the  word  ^iro^unj^j/f^^ra 
(raomolrs),  he  hiw  tjeen  Auppo^  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Sjxwre  i»  not  given  here  to  «how  that 
tho  iTiuaint  referred  to  are  the  Goftpeis  which  we 
piMMifAe,  auiJ  not  any  one  book ;  and  that  thouj^h 
lustiij  r]uotf«  the  Gospelf  very  loowly,  m  that  his 
wiMdj*  often  boar  but  a  slight  re?ML>mbIanre  to  the 
anginal,  the  oame  i»  tnie  of  hii  quotntinng  from 
tiM  SeptuflgiJit.  He  tnitifiposea  wont*,  brin^*  se- 
parate pMsagei  iog«tl>er,  attributes  the  wordj»  of 
one  prophet  to  miotiier,  and  eren  quotes  the  PentA* 
teiirh  hr  facta  uf»t  nscorded  in  it.  Many  of  the 
quotJvtioiiH  from  the  Septungint  are  indeoJ  precisei 
btil  the«e  aie  chieiiy  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
where,  roiwum^  with  a  Jew  ou  the  O.  T*,  he  does 
»ot  trujt  his  m«fmory,  hut  consulLs  the  text.  This 
question  i»  dis|Mi)s«d  of  in  Norton'a  Qetim%}xneiSt 
foL  i»,  and  in  Hujr's  Einieiiumi, 

The  j^nuinie'ne?*  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Oospfl  has  been  qoestioneil;  but  is  es«ti]bti<ihed  on 
•AtiHfactoi7  gi*'TTndA  (iM?e  Fritxsrhe,  on  Matt.^  Ex- 
2ut«us  iii. ;  !Vleyer,  on  \fitit,  p.  fi.5}»  i.  All  the  old 
IfSS.  and  verNi<in^  contain  them  ;  and  they  are 
qiinted  by  the  Kathein  of  the  2iul  and  Sj*d  centurie* 
flrenaeui.  Ckroeut  Alex.,  and  othei-si,  C^siu 
I'w  knew  cli.  Ii.  (*ee  Origtm  cont.  Cels.  i.  ;t8). 
U,  Th«tr  0011  teuU  wciiM  natural ty   foini  part  of  a 
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Goi*^H!l  «nti*ndiHl  piimavtly  for  Uie  Jcwt.     iu.  1W 

oummunoeittcnt  of  eh.  tii.  is  depetident  oa  iL  ^ ;  a| 

in  IT.  I  :i  thej-e  is  a  i  efereuL«  to  ii.  23.     ir.  b  ii» 

sti-uctioas  and  expres&ions  they  nif  MmiUr  to  the  Hi 

of  the  Gospel  (see  eiani  te»  above,  m  \i,  St^  «ri 

dictktn),     Pixifc^or  Norton  di^pnt*-  »' -  .^  -    - 

ness  of  these  duiptci-*  u|h»q  M%e  g;r> . 

culty  of  hannuiiising  Uiem   wilb 

nttire,  and  upon  the  gxtiund  that  a  i 

the  Jewish  Chmtrans  did  itot  pos>c  «3 

venrioo  of  the  Gospel.     The  fc»nii.  r  ,  _► 

iU5seil  in  all  the  comroeiitaritt: 

rcHjiiire  much  f-pai-e.    But-,  1 . 

uo  means  oontiued  to  thc8«  t  i  < 

ill  pbvces  of  which  the  Ap^t 

2.  The  ti-Ctttment  of  St 

(above,  pp.  15-2,   153i 

CliriMtans  dropjied  out  yji  .lici 

whicii  thpy  would  not  accept. 

alone,  among  those  who  object  to  XLit  two  rhtyfcri, 

in  as&i^irig  the  genealogy  to  tJu  canwautbers 

the  re«t  of  Uie  chapters  (Uilgenfeli..  pu  i€)»  17) 

4.  The  dinioulUee  in   the  bu-mofiy  ur  «U  taa* 

cilenble,  and  the  day  has  passed,  It  mny  U  ^4 

when  a  passage  con  be  strvlc  oot.  n^^iist  tiri* 

MSS.  and  the  tatimony  of  euiy  wnXan^  iuwi^ 

jet^tive  impit»ioD«  about  its  conteota. 

On  the  whole^  it  may  be  caid  that  wr  hi»>  k 
the  ^Genuineness  and  Apoatoltc  origi'a  of  o^r '^r-i 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  tealiiiuiD  j  thiA  at  iv 
gi?ca  for  any  book  wbotevvr. 

V.  Time  *thm  the  Guapffi  tooa  vrittai.-X# 
thing  cam  be  said  on  tlu£  point  with  cnlMl^f 
*Some  of  the  aucients  think  thnt  it  was  writiNi  m 
the  eighth  year  aJler  the  Aaccnskn  (TheopkfliA 
and   Kuth^miut);  others  in   the  £if\eHilh  f^^ 

phurus,  H.  E.  ii.  45j;    ^^  '  *  ' ' 

tijat  it  was  written  •'  v 

preaching  in  Rome,"  ati  ! 
at  the  time  wheu  Matthew  wiu  about  t'> 
lestine.     From  two  peimgwt  xsvti.  7,8,  li 
some  time  mu^  hare  elapaed  between  t  i^ 
and  the  deacriptton  of  them,  An4  eo  tlie  c^^ 
seems  out  of  tJie  question ;  but  li  t*no  of  ^m;^^  ^ 
twenty  yeoji  would  satisfy  theae  pttaafan    tfc 
te«it^iinony  of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Ga^ll 
the  eu best  must  be  takvQ  into  tooouiit  (Ones • 
Eus.  H.E.  Ti«  25;  Iretiuens  iii,  1 ;  cooipw  lt'iUi<> 
rian  fragment,  as  far  as  it  romaiQES,  ia  CndM^ 
iuiiton);    iia»  would  bring   it  before  A.tiu       ~^ 
(above,  p.  154"),  tl»e  supposed  date  of  S<.  Idi 
The  most  probable  stippoBitloo  t%  that  it  was  vriiii 
between  50  a!id  60 ;  tiie  exac-t  yettr  casnot  ef«  Ii 
gueA«d  flt. 

VI.  Place  where  it  va$  u^HItai..— Tbm  U  ii 
tDuch  doubt  that  the  GoitpeL  was  written 
tiiie.  Htig  hat  shown  elaboniCe)y«  tratti 
uon  of  the  Greek  dement  orcr  and  about 
that  there  is  no  incousisUrticy  tdwcie 
tions  that  it  was  written  f^^r  jfWi  [n  Pft^ 
that  it  was  written  in  <  >  < 
§  10) ;  the  facta  he  hai 

V I I.  Purpose  of  the  i,  ^^^y^  *..  —  ,  „'-  ^ . 
telU   ua   by   plain   mtemal  eT}<leta<)e  Ih 
written  for  Jewish  ooDTttils.  to  show  thrrr. 
of  Kazireth  the  Mesioah  of  th«  O.  T.  wh«w  1 
expected.     Jewish  conTerta  over  all  the  worli| 
to  have  been   int*    "V        1    not   men 
Palestine  (Ireimc  :  vvi  Jerome  I 
tiiat  it  wu*  writtv^.      *  .     nc  Hebrews" 
is  the  Metioiah  of  the  O.  T.»  recoguiaabJf  1 
from  his  «ct«  as  siich  iu  %%  ti«  di|  lO    17.  \%,  I 
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sU.  17-21,  ziii.  35,  in.  4,  xiTii.  9). 
f  of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  coontrf 
OMd  in  the  readers  (Matt.  zr.  1,  2  with 
1-4 ;  Matt,  xxrii.  62  with  Mark  xt.  42 ; 
.  .VI;  John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  oth^r 
leniAilem  is  the  holy  citj   (see  abovi}, 

diction).  Jesos  is  the  son  ot  Darid,  of 
r  Ahraham  (i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  2il, 
L  9,  1 5) ;  is  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin  in 
aoe,  Bethlehem  (i.  22,  ii.  6) ;  must  flee 
)t  and  be  recalled  thence  (ii.  15,  19); 
t  a  forerunner,  John  the  Ba}itist  (iii.  3, 
ras  to  labour  in  the  outcast  Galilee  that 
■kness  Oxk  14-16);  His  healing  was  a 
mark  of  His  office  (riii.  17,  xii.  17);  and 
s  mode  of  teaching  in  parables  (xiii.  14) ; 
d  the  holj  city  as  Messiah  (xxi.  5-U,) ; 
ted  by  the  people,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
i.  42) ;  and  deserted  by  His  disciples  in 

way  (xivi.  31,  56^.  The  Gorael  is  per- 
ooe  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
te  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of 
his  at  once  sets  it  in  opposition  to  the  J  u- 
the  time ;  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  in- 
Ms  of  the  Law  (t.,  xxiii.),  and  proclaimed 
the  Son  of  (jod  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
ougli  His  blood,  ideas  which  were  strange 
mped  and  limited  Judaism  of  the  Chris- 

Coidenls  of  the  OospeL—Then  are  traces 
ospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
ical  order.  Its  principal  divisions  arc— 
itroduction  to  the  Ministry,  i.-iv.  II. 
ig  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church 
frmiHi  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
cal  order,  showing  Him  as  the  worker  of 

viii.  and  ix.  IV,  The  appointment  of 
to  preach  the  Kingdom,  x.  V.  The  doubts 
cition  excited  by  His  activity  in  divers 
Q  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
»  xi.  and  xii.  VI.  A  series  of  parables  on 
re  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  VII.  Similoi* 
he  effects  of  His  ministry  on  His  countiy- 
Herod,  the  people  of  Gennesaret,  Sciibes 
isees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
xvi.  12.  VIII.  Revelation  to  His  lisciplcs 
uTerings.  Hia  instructioiui  to  them  there- 
.  13 — xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey 
Jem.  xix.,  xi.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
l  rtTiiNtince  to  Him  there,  and  denuncia- 
:h«  l*harisees.  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last  dis- 
.lesix*  Jis  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  world,  xxiv.,  xxv.  XII.  Tassion 
;T»^n-n,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
..—The  works  quoted  under  Lukk,  p. 
i  Norton,  Genuinau'iis  of  Vie  Gosj^ls ; 
,  •  n  M'lttfietr;  Lange,  Bibelxcerk  ;  Cre^lner, 
.;  ;uMi  lieitra.je,  [W.  T.] 

rHIAS  (MotWoj  :  Matthiaa),X\\e  Apostle 

hi!  the  plan*  of  the  traitor  Jmlas  (Atls 
Ail  b^'voml  this  that  we  know  of  him  for 

*  that  he  hrul  l*en  a  const^mt  attemlmt 
Lt.nl  Jft'Us  during  the  whole  tviirae  of  His 

for  !»hh  wiis  declared  by  St.  Teter  to  be 
ary  qu^Uitication  of  one  who  was  to  1*  a 
'  the  retiurrection.     The  name  of  Msitthiiis 

BO  other  pUie  in  the  N.  T.  We  may 
prD^til'le  tiHe  opinion  which  is  shju-ed  V-y 
■  //.  A",  lib.  I.  12)  and  Epiphanius  (i.  'Jo) 
»  OB-'  rtf  the  M-venty  diwiples.  It  i^  said 
:^«-n*d  the  Cuspel  and  bufieixxl  mailyrdom 
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in  Ethiopia  (Nioephor.  ii.  60).  Cave  believes  that 
it  was  rather  in  Ciippadccia.  An  apocryphal  gospt 
was  published  under  nis  name  (Euaeb.  H,  E.  iii.  23), 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  fix>m  the  Tr^ 
ditions  of  Matthias  {Strom,  ii.  163,  &c.). 

Different  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manna 
of  the  election  of  Matthias.  The  most  nat'iral  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  Scripture  swms  to  be 
this:— After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole 
assembled  body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  about  120  (Acts  i.  15),  proceeded  to  nominate 
two,  namely,  Jotieph  sumamed  Barsabas,  and  Mat> 
thias,  who  answerfni  the  requirements  of  the  Apostle : 
the  subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayer  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter  to  be  His  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heavenly 
guitlimoe  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  caudidateB  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it  into 
the  urn.  The  urn  was  then  tthaien,  and  the  name 
that  first  came  out  decided  the  election.  Lightfoot 
(/Tor.  Ifeb,  Luc,  i.  9)  describes  another  way  of  casting 
lots  whidi  was  used  in  aB^dgning  U*  the  priests  tlieir 
several  parts  in  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The 
apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  yet  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  solemn  mode  vi 
casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  enjoined 
in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi.  8),  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  way  of  referring  the  decision  to  God  (oomp. 
Prov.  xvi.  33).  St.  Chrysostom  remarks  that  it  was 
never  repeated  afler  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  election  of  Matthias  is  discussed  by  Biivhop 
Beveridge,  Works,  vol.  i.  serm.  2.         [E.  H — s.] 

MATTHI'AS  (MvrraSlas :  Mathathias)  = 
Mattathah,  of  tlie  descendants  of  Hashum 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  33 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH(n^nnD:  MaTtoe/af;  Alex. 
Marra$laf:  Mathathioi),  1.  A  Levite,  the  fiivN 
bora  of  Shall um  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over 
the  offei-ings  made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31  ; 
oomp.  Lev.  vi.  20  [12],  &c.). 

2.  (MaTTo^fu .)  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to  minister 
before  the  ark  in  the  musical  ber\'ice  (1  Chr.  x\\,  5), 
"  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (comp.  I  Chr.  xv 
21),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  below,  5. 

3.  {ViarBaifias ;  Alex.  Ma96a9/ay.)  One  of  the 
family  of  Nebo,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  (Neh.  x.  43).  He  is  called  Mazi- 
riAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

4.  (Mardatf^of;  Alex.  Viarra$iat^  Probably 
a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  43,  he  appeai-s  as  Mattatiiias. 

5.  (^n^ninD:  ViarBa9ia\  Alex.  MoTToafo ; 
1  Chr.  xv.Vi*8,  MoTTotffa*;  1  Chr.  xv.  21,  Mot- 
OaBias  ;  Alex.  fHarradiat^  1  Chr.  xxv.  3  ;  Mar9taf , 
1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  as  2,  the  Hebrew  Wing 
in  the  lengthened  form.  He  was  a  Levite  of  the 
second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper  of  the  ark  ( 1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  21).  As  one  of  the  six  sous  of  Jeduthun, 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  14th  diviNian 
of  twelve  Levites  into  which  the  Temple  choir  was 
distributed  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTOCK .•     The  tool   used  in  Arabia  for 


•  1.  n'nyO  ;  Miru/i/m.  Is.  ^t1.  V^.     2    HCHnLN  Bpt- 
na¥ov.  tarculum  and  HK^np*  $%fik9Tnpioy,  i 
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l(KM«Tiii>g  tl)egi<ouud«  ddic'ribed  hy  Nkbuhr,  ■nnrai 
pfi«r«lly  to  oui-  uiflttock  or  giubb{ng:*axe,  t.  f. 
m  »ingle-hi<ttded  pickaxe,  the  s^ircuiua  simpli^x,  lu 
^ptMiOil  to  6ia>mtf,  of  Falladius.  The  ancient 
i^^jpttaii  hoe  waa  of  wood»  kdcI  answered  for  hoe, 
fpail^,  Mad  piclE.  The  blade  woa  iniurtud  iu  the 
handle,  ni(d  the  two  weie  attached  About  tlie  centra 
by  A  twJMeii  lope.  (rallndiuft,  «A?  Ef  nut,  L  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  JMsor.  de  CAr.  p.  137;  Loudon,  Enc^cL 
7f  Qardciutuu  p.  fiU;  Wilkinsau,  Ann.  Eg.  ii, 
l»t,  18,  ahhiigm,:  eomp.  Hei%  iL  14;  ILiaselqaiatr 
Trac,  p.  100.)     |H4NDIC4Uirr.]        [H.  V^  P.] 


e^l^-::!^ 


E(7|MUa  b(wi.    (,Fro«a  Wttklium.} 

MAUL  ft.  €.  A  hammer  •,  a  viun^tion  of  mall, 
Irom  fnailem)^  a  word  em  ploy  et!  by  our  triujjilatort 
lo  render  the  Hebrew  tenn  pBD.  The  Hebrew 
aad  EoglUh  alike  occur  in  Prov.  wv,  18  only.  But 
a  deriv^ative  from  the  same  root,  and  dilfering  bat 
slightly  in  fonn,  vii.  J*SO,  ii  found  in  J«r.  li.  20, 
and  is  there  translated  b}'  **  lattle-Qx  " — ^how  in- 
correctly is  ahovrn  by  the  oonjitaat  repetition  of 
the  rerb  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the  next 
three  vcrM^  and  there  uniformly  ntidered  "  break 
m  pieces."  Tlie  root  j'SS  or  f\Bf  has  tlie  force  of 
dispersing  or  smashing,  aiid  there  i«  no  doubt  that 
some  heavy  woililke  instrument,  a  mnoe  or  club,  is 
alluded  to.  Probably  sudi  m  that  which  is  taid  to 
bftve  suggested  tJie  name  of  Charles  MarteL 

The  mace  is  fiequently  mentioned  iu  tlie  acoounU 
of  the  'Wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Sm^acens,  Turks^ 
ami  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  atill  in 
luie  amnn^  the  Bedouin  Araba  of  remoter  parts 
^Burckhnrdt,  jVbf^f*  ort  Bedauins^  i.  55.)  In  tlieir 
European  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the  use 
I  key  mode  of  the  mace  (Knollya*  Hist,  of  the 

A  simibo'  word  Ij  fonnd  once  agnin  in  the  original 
of  El.  ix.  2,  I^SD  ^1  -  weapon  of  imashing 
(A,  V.  "slaughter-weapon").  The  sequel  ahowi 
Acw  terrible  wns  the  deatniction  such  wcapoo* 
cotild  effect,  [G.] 

HAUZ'ZIM  V  D^-r;^ :  MawCt^M ;  Alei.  M(w^e( : 
tfdoeirn).    The  maijrmal  note  to  U»e  A.  V.  of  Dan, 


ef  tfaaae  la  Um  pJoughiaare  and  wtitcb  tla«  lUAttock  camvut 
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U.  »ia,  ••  tike  j>i  of  forc^a"  jcnr«s,  i*  tht  t^ 
VAleQl  of  i1l«  last  woid,  *'  Mauxsini,  vr  fioh  «» 
tectoi%  or  munitions.' *  The  Geonra  wraion  rtmm 
the  Hebrew  as  a  proper  ttam<^  both  in  Uul.  li.  II 
and  3d,  where  the  word  occuia  again  (iu>^  H 
A,  V.  "mimitjoiis").  In  the  Greek  r^sfhrn  if 
Theodotion,  giren  above,  it  is  treated  e  a  jp^ 
name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulg^ite.  The  LXX.  •  A 
prtsent  printed  is  erideaily  corrupt  ia  this  pusfv, 
but  lirxv^  (ver«  37)  appeara  to  tepranai  t£e  «■! 
in  question.  In  Jerome's  time  tb«  rmiiag  sn 
diderent,  and  he  gives  **  Deum  fortissmum  *  ivll» 
Latin  translation  of  it,  and  **  Demn  fortitnfina* 
fbr  that  of  Aqtiila.  He  ridiciika  the 
of  Porphyry,  who,  ignorant  of  Hebreir, 
by  "  the  god  of  Mamzim"  the  Et^ttie  of  JiniMl 
set  up  in  Modin^  the  dty  of  BiLUtdttliias  umI^ 
sons,  by  the  generals  of  Antiochus,  who 
the  Jews  to  *«crifice  to  it,  '*  the  god  of 
Theojoi«t  retaias  Uie  reading  of  Tbeodetioii  (li»^ 
CvtifjL  being  evidenUy  for  MMffW^),  and  txj^im 
it  of  Antichribt,  "  a  fod  stniipg  and  powcrfbl."   Hi 

Pcshito^yriac  has  |  t  ^  ii  Ni  I  ^1^1.  "thest}«B| 

l?od,*'  and  Junius  and  Tremellias  render  it  **  Di«t 

sum  mi  roboris,"  oousidering  the  H-  .'  m 

tiitjenMire,  and  interpreting  it  of  tl.  JL 

Tbei-e  can  be  little  doubt  that  **  l\  '* 

be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  **  fort.  - 

in  I>an.  3d.  19,  39,  *'  the  s^ud  of  fy...  i 

then  the  deity  who  presided  o^ 

lieyoiiJ  thij  it  ii  scarcely  posfri 

pelliition  so  geneml  with  any  -| 

tixjus  worship.     Grotius  ootij' 

ivos  a  modification  of  the  ttart!      .. 

2pd  of  tho  FhoenJuiaus,  mentiooed  ii 

to   the   sun.     Calvin    sup^c^t^nl    y\ 

"money/*  the  strongeit  ol  all  poweji».     i 

it  has  been  supposed  to  be  Mar&,  the  tati : 

of  Antiochu^  ^v  -v. ^^^  ^^  theaubjjiy' 

ftiou.     The  >  y  for  this  suppouti 

in  two  coins    '  !  Lodtcea,  which  ai^ 

to  have  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  Antiochui  «j^ 
a  radiated  crown,  and  on  the  rererae  the  fipirt  4 
Mars  with  a  t|pear.  But  it  ia  aabieiled  on  the  4tt 
tiiary  that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochoa  CpipfalM 
bear  bis  name^  and  that  it  ia  mere  oonjecfcaie  «M 
attributes  tliese  to  him  ;  and  further,  that  thcni 
no  nuoicnt  authority  tn  show  that  a  temple  to  Mpl 
ytm  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The  epMi 
of  Ges^ninti  \»  more  probable,  thnt  '*  the  f»  ^ 
fortresses''  was  Jupiter  Capita >]  '        '*>:.. 

tiochus  built  a  temple  at  Ai< 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Juj  .-.,  ^,,i..^.^,  '- 
whom  Antiodius  dedicated  the  l'em|>:t  at  Jcmafea 
(2  Maoc  ri.  2).  But  all  these  am  aimply  e» 
lectures.  Filn^  {Hm^w,  a.  t.),  oompanng  la 
'«iiii.  4,  where  toe  reference  is  to  Tyre,  *•• 
fortress  of  the  sea,"  makes  D^^  equivmlot  > 
Q*n  T\lfD,  or  even  proposes  to  read  fbr  the  fvitf 
DJ  T'yO,  "the  god  of  the  •*  atrcMigbold  of  the  «• 
would  thus  be  Melkiurt,  the  Tyriaa  Henpxka.  % 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layanl  ( AVn.  it.  43^  adk) 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being  at  ^mA  tf 
well  founded  as  any  already  meutJooed.  AA 
scribing  Uera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  ai  "it 
erect  on  a  Hon.  and  crovned  #ith  a  lowar  «r 
oaronet,  which,  we  learu  froni  Lncian.  was  ftt^^ 
to  the  Semitio  ^gnre  of  the  gnddeas/'  he  wUi  i>ii 
note,  **  May  she  be  coonectad  with  the  '^  El  MM" 
zem/  the  deitv  preaiding  over  bulwarks  aM  iP 
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the  'cod  of  forces '  of  Dan.  zi.  38?" 
>  (Dmb,  Vex.  emU  4,  kic.  72)  will  only  m 
«  it  •«  the  idol  of  the  JfoM/'  [W.  A.  W.] 

XAZITI'AS  (MaCiWat:  Mathathiaa)  =  Uat 
mill  All  3  (1  Kad.  ix.  35;  coinp.  Ezr.  z.  43). 

MAZ'ZABOTH  (nVlJD:  MaCovpAO:  Lucifer), 
Fhe  nurgia  of  the  A.  V.  of  Job  zzxTiii.  32  gives 
**  the  twdre  signs  **  as  the  equiTalent  of  **  Mazzo- 
TOth,"  and  thu  is  in  all  probab  Jity  its  Irae  mean- 
ing.   The  Pnhito-Syriac  reoden  it  bj  )A\^,S.^ 

cgmit^  •'the  warn"  or  •« Git«t  Bear ; "  and  J.  D. 
Midiaelis  {Sngfpl.  ad  Lex.  Htb.  No.  1391)  is  fol- 
towed  bj  EwaU  in  applying  it  to  the  stars  of  "  the 
■ortbeni  crown'  (kwald  adds  *'the  southern"), 
Jcriviag  the  woid  from  1T3>  rjxer,  "a  crown." 
fint  {fftmdv,  s.  T.)  undentands  by  Mazxaroth 
th«  pUnct  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  "  star"  of  Amos 
T.  26.*  But  the  interpretation  giren  in  the  margin 
•f  oar  Trrsiou  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ge- 
aniua  {  Tf»e»,  p.  8Gi);.  On  referring  to  2  K.  zziii. 
S.  we  find  the  word  Tlh^,  mazzmth  (A.  V. 
**  the  planrts**),  ditTering  only  from  Mazzaroth  in 
h«riag  the  lii)uid  /  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  mai^n 
■*  the  twelve  sirens,"  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  LXX. 
there  alM  hare  fM(0vpm9y  which  pointa  to  the 
aame  mbiing  in  both  passages,  and  is  by  Suidos  ez- 
pUiuni  as  **  the  Zodiac,"  but  by  Prooopius  of  Gaza 
OS  piH^ttbly  **  Luciter,  the  morning  star,"  following 
the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxTiii.  32.  In  later  Jewish 
wntiugs  tnaztSldih  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  singuhur,  mtzzdt,  is  Uacd  to  denote  the  single 
•igus,  as  well  as  the  planets,  and  also  the  inlluence 
which  they  weie  belieTod  to  exercise  upon  human 
daatiny  (Selden,  De  LU  Syr,  Synt.  i.  c.  1).  In 
oofiaci|iieoce  of  this,  Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  eom- 
mcnUton  f;«nendly,  identify  mazidrvth  and  mazza- 
ioiS,  though  their  interpretations  rary.  Aben  Ezra 
uiH^i standi  **»tari*'  generally;  but  R.  Lcri  ben 
lienhna,  ••  a  northeni  constellation.**  Gesenius 
knnaclf  is  in  fiivour  of  repuding  tmizz4r6th  as  the 
•fcJer  ft»rm.  sipiifying  stiictly  **  premonitions/*  and 
in  the  coiici-ete  sense,  *'  »tai«  that  give  warnings  or 
praages,**  from  the  usage  of  the  root  "^3,  ndzar,  in 
Arabic  He  deciphered,  as  be  believed,  the  same 
wiird  on  some  Olidan  coins  in  the  inscription 
yS  T*  T^TD.  which  he  renders  as  a  prayer,  •*  may 
ihv  pun*  star  i  shine)  over  (,us)*  (J/«n.  Phoen. 
p/j7S*,  tab.  36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

M£AJX)W.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  lunglish, 
is  ui«d  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words  which 
•ra  rutinrly  di*tinct  and  imlqiendtfut  of  each  other. 

1.  lJ««n.  ili.  2  and  18.  H«rre  the  word  in  the  ori- 
paaJ  is  ^riKn  (with  the  dftinite  aiticle),  ha-AchA, 
It  afp«ir»  to  be  an  Ejryptian  toiTO,  literally  trans- 
fam"l  :ntn  tht*  Hi'l^ew  tt'zt,  as  it  is  al.NO  into  that 
if  th*  .VlrKtttdiiau  transUton.  who  pive  it  as  ry 
'Aj|»^*  The  s.iine  fonn  is  n^tainhi  by  the  Coptic 
Wf  -juu.  \ls  MM  in  Job  viii.  11  f.\.  V.  **flftg'*) 
— wh*rv  it  ntx'um  a.s  a  pamllol  to  tjomi  (A.  V. 
"r -kh"  ,  a  wftnl  use-l  in  Ki.  ii.  3  for  the  **  bnl- 
rwhtf"  of  which  Mioe:i'  aik  was  .N)ni|)n«ed 
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to  shew  that  it  is  not  a  **  mMdow,"  but  sume  Una 
of  reed  or  water-plant.  This  the  LXX.  support, 
both  by  rendermg  in  the  Utter  passage  fiadro/iop, 
and  also  by  introducing  "Axt  as  the  equivalent  ot 
the  word  rendered  "  paper-reeds "  in  is.  xlz.  7. 
St.  Jerome,  in  his  conunentary  on  the  passagn,  also 
cootirms  this  meaning.  He  stales  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  learned  i^yptians  that  the  word  acht 
denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green  thmg  that  i;rew 
in  A  marsh^^mntf  i^uoef  in  palude  virens  naacttur 
But  at  during  high  inundations  of  the  Kile — such 
inundations  as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the 
whole  of  the  bind  on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  at 
the  cultivation  extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the 
river,  is  it  not  possible  ^t  Achu  may  denote  the 
herbage  of  tlie  growing  crops?  The  fiut  that 
the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision  were  feeding  then 
would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  extreme  fruitful- 
neaa  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth 
on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows 
fed  amongst  it  unmolested.  The  lean  kine,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the  dry  brink.  [Nile.] 
No  one  appears  yet  to  have  attempted  to  discover 
on  the  spot  what  the  signification  of  the  term  is. 

2.  Judg.xx.33only:  «*  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 
Here  the  word  is  iT]lPD,  Mtiareh,  which  occurs  no 
where  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it. 
The  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "  Meaduws  " 
around  Gibeah  can  oeitaiuly  never  have  existeil: 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to  take 
miiareh  as  meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  viie 
dictum  of  Gesenius  {Thcs,  1069),  on  the  authority 
of  the  Targum.  It  is  also  adopted  bv  De  Wette 
{(lie  Pldne  von  G,),  But  if  a«  open  plain,  where 
could  the  ambush  have  concealed  itself? 

The  LXX.,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.,*  read  a 
different  Hebrew  word — 31^0 — *'  fiom  the  west 
of  Gib(>ah."  Tremellius,  taking  the  root  of  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense,  rends  **  atW  Gibeah  had  been 
lefl  open,**  t.  e,  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitantr 
— post  denudatiiman  Gilhae,  This  is  adopted  bj 
Bertheau  {Kwxgef.  Ilandb.  ad  loc.)  But  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  is  th.it  of  the  Feshito-Syriac, 
which  by  a  slight  dillerenoe  in  the  vowel-points 
makes  the  word  myO,  **  the  cave  ;"  a  suggestion 

quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  requirements 
of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  saic 
against  this  is  that  the  lierb-in-wait  were  "  sel 
round  about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot,  but 
several.  [G.] 

ME' AH,  THE  TOWER  OF  {7]mn  S*??? : 
vvpyos  rStw  imarSv:  turris  centwn  cubitorum, 
turriin  Efneth)^  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wall  of 
Jeinisalem  wh<?n  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  1,  xii. 
39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Hananeel  and 
the  shee)>-gate,  and  appears  to  have  been  situated 
somewhere  at  the  north-east  |)art  of  the  city,  out 
side  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the  diagram,  vol.  i. 
p.  1027).  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  **  the  towa 
of  the  hundreti,**  but  whether  a  hundred  cubits  of 
di.Ntince  fx-om  some  other  point,  or  a  hundi-eii  in 
height  (Syriac  of  xii.  39;,  or  a  hundred  heroes  com* 


"  A  m40  u>  the  HezapUr  9pi»c  vrnion  of  Job  (ed. 
■M^tdurpf.  1K39)  ta*  the  fotluwlng:  •'Some  say  it  is 

ito  di«  of  the  KUnt  (Orton.  i.  t.  Canis  staytry,  others  that !  attempts  to  reconcile  suand  and 
K  to  lA  -  ^^bc"  I  Vem'to-Grci>k  has  Aci^i', 


Aqnlla  and  Symmschns,  and  of  Jowphns  (Ant.  IL  6.  $5). 
Another  version.  qaotMl  In  the  fhuniM'nts  of  the  Hezapla, 

byix»^.    The 


b  T^»  iPtteivwHritCffOiidez  A.    Jodez  R  tf  we  may  I 
M«pr«t^<^(Mi''-^l*i-^»«A*«t  H*abotbereal«rtngof 


•  The  Vatican  Codex   trasatert   the   word    Ulerally 


2S2 


BtMAXa 


BMivoraUd  by  it,  we  iti^  uot  told  «r  MinUtd  tUj 
rnfcr.  In  the  ArAbic  version  it  u  r^uHtii'ed  Ifafh-et- 
iioitdn,  the  ^t**  of  the  srnnlcn,  which  snicsi^ests  it* 
idmtstf  with  the  "pte  tU-uruitir'^  ol*  .Io«<?|>hua. 
But  tiw  gute-  Geiirmlh  .-tppears  to  hnve  Iniii  fuither 
rouud  towAitht  tJie  west,  nem^er  tlie  apot  wh«re  the 
mm  known  »s  the  A'airr  Jalud  now  etandii.     [G.] 

MEALS.  Otir  infoitujitioti  on  this  subject  is 
bat  jsumty :  the  wirly  Hebi'cws  do  not  spctd  to  hnv« 
given  special  unines  to  their  sevci-al  mmh,  tor  the 
ifrnw  reodernl  "  dine"  imd  *' dinner*'  in  the  A.  V« 
((Jen.  xliii,  16  ;  Prov,  xv.  17)  are  in  rftjility  g»?T»eral 
txpfCfKJOQs,  whidi  might  more  coneittly  be  renderoil 
"  eat"  und  '*  pirtion  of  food."  In  the  X.  T.  we 
hnv«  the  Greek  terms  {£f  itrroj'  and  Zuiryop,  which 
the  A.  V.  reiuieiTi  respedjvely  "  dinner'*  and  "sup- 
Ijer**'  (Luke  iiv.  12  ;  .John  ixJ.  12},  but  which  iire 
mope  propei'ly  '*  bifxiklast "  and  *•  dinner/*  Theif 
i*  wme  uncertainty  as  to  th*'  houns  At  which  the 
n)<^k  were  token :  the  Egyj^tiims  undoubtdlly  took 


M£Affi 

rheir  nHncjpiil  K»fU  at  eooc  {<?#«.  itra,  !#»;  b 
bniii-ci-s  tftok  n  light  raeJ  *t  tt^  J*ii  i?.  II* 

comp.  vei«e  17);  aJJ'i  ocrsun*  ;  jiy  Mw 

wjvs devoted  to  fxasti  iind  pet'elluiK;  ■,  i  i\ .  ii- 16>  It 
hiw  ))een  inferred  f»x»m  thoie  pa»q|^  {mmrwUf^  t« 
hiistity,  we  t>unk)  thrtt  the  prindpal  meal  fsird^ 
took  pbice  At  noon :  the  KgrptiAns  do  indMl  4t 
make  n  sul^ftjintinl  mp^l  nt  that  time  (l«w*i  Jfcl 
K<jffpt.  I  189\  but  thrre  sat  mdimtion*  tihii  tfi 
Jews  i-ather  followed  the  custom  tlint  pr^rxiU  >Mf 
the  Beilouim,  nnd  inwle  their  pi  indpMl  mad  d^ 
suDjiet,  ftnd  n.  lighter  meil  nt  about  9  or  10  aJL 
(Buirkhni-dt'*  Notes,  t  64).  For  in^taooe,  Lit  fm 
pared  a  ibutt  for  the  two  missis  **  at  eres  **  {Oii 
xix.  1-3) :  Bo!i2  evidently  took  hi9  meil  bte  is  1^ 
fveDtnf  (Rutli  iii.  7):  the  Jsmelites  ate  fUtk  i»# 
eveniogf  and  bread  onlj^  or  nv»iina,  in  the  wtnttf 
(Ex.  *vi.  12):  the  txjuti^jrt  sc^ma  lo  imply  lk« 
Jelhro'*  feist  wjw  ia  the  evenifjg  i  Kj,  iritl.  12, 11^ 
But,  libore  all,  tJie  inOituttoo  of  th«  l*Meiiil  d* 


«,  JL  «.  r<  TftMa*  wifll  vairtou  tfalMk 
f1f.4lboMi*J«liUofit    - 


A\,  |ih  Fl^       <  4^  f,  and  c  BaakMk*  ai 
f1i^5AodTaraMlliirflal^       F(f,Sli« 


m  Ihe  eveoinf  aetims  to  imply  that  the  pnncipal 
mml  WHS  usunlly  token  then :  it  uppeiirs  highly  im- 
profaoble  lh«i  the  Jew*  would  have  be«o  ordered  to 
cut  meiit  nt  «a  unusual  time.  In  the  Uter  Biblical 
period  we  havv  deni'er  notices  to  the  lame  efl'ect : 
ifonldjist  took  pUn  in  *he  morning ( John  xjci.  4, 12\ 
oe  ordinary  days  not  before  9  o*doek»  which  was  the 
first  hour  of  prayer  (Aiix  ii»  15),  nad  on  the  S{»b- 
Vftth  not  before  12,  when  the  servifv  of  ihe  Kynngi?gue 
was  completed  f  Jnaeph,  Vit^  §.>4) :  tlie  moit?  piD- 
Tonged  atid  subitaiitial  med  took  pbt-e  in  the  eveuiui^ 
■Joseph.  Va.  §44;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §4i.  The  gi-ner-al 
focur  of  ihe  parable  of  the  grvat  snpp'r  certaicly 
niplifs  tlmt  the  least  took  place  in  the  working  hours 
oflliedny  (Luke  iit.  15-24):  but  we  mnj  regard 
this  perliAps  as  part  of  the  imagery  of  the  parubte, 
rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life. 


i  pMilblr  ftom  rS^l*  fftkimdlh,  "  gardens.''  perhaps 
slludinc  to  the  Kankfu  wbkb  Isy  north  of  the  citj. 

•  TheQTtelK  word  idwrw  wss  lUiCd  indifTereuUy  In  the 
Htmerk  ^e  for  the  eariy  or  the  late  meal,  its  special 
caMBiiig  Dcing  the  pHftdpai  meaL  In  later  tlmea.  how- 
ever, tfafl  term  was  sppjied  e3(c!u«if  alj  lo  Ibf:  lat«  bibbI^ 
-Um  Iwivoi^  of  the  Homcfic  i«B. 


The  po^rtare  at  tiMals  vanad  nt  nayom  |nii4rj 
there  is  sufScieat  evideiKv  '".  ]\  HthttM  Wl  J 

ill  the  habit  of  ^ntliruf  { <  • ;  Judg .  sA*%i 

I  .Sam.  XI.  5,  24^   1  K.  „...,  _    ,,   but  it 
hence  follow  that  they  at  on  diaira;   t>fff 
have  squatted  on  the  gronnd,  as  yrris  *h^ 
though  not  perhnp»  the  ^>  I  rl^i 

Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  .  >^\\ 

table  viras  in  tliis  cuv  but  bngimj  nen-^iKi  i 
ground,  as  is  still  the  caae  in  l!{gfpti     At  ll»  • 
time  the  diair  ^  vnus  not  unknowii  tir* 
but  seemA  to  hare  been  regarded  at  a  ' 
As  lujmry  incrcnwd^  the  pracf  Ic*'  ot 
chiuiged  tor  th^t  of  reditiing  : 
of  this  ocniri  in  the  propheeiiv 
batM  ihofie  "  that  lie  upon  betU  '^  n -l't  t,  a^j  »iiT^- 
themselnei  tpoD  tbetr  omches  '*  (ri.  4),  ad  il  < 


fc  The  Kebrrw  term  ts  feisrf  (tlD2>      Tbiw  I 
one  Inittaince  of  its  being  mcjrittonett  m  «ti  artiidi  «f  ^ 
uary  tnrnlture.  rlt,  in  3  K.  iv.  JO,  wbere  tin  A.  V  ' 
rsttly  rtnJcntit  ^alooL**    Kvpn  tthere  ll  i 
I  17 1  Jit  It  w«9  pIdcM  mrypf  as  )  n^rlc  of  »p«cial  I 
pfvpfaet  uian  tor  u  luraon  cac, 
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At  the  oocfihe*  UiMBKlraB  w«v  of  a  oostlj 
r — the  **  oonwiv  ' «  or  At^ft  (iiu  12)  being 
witli  irorj,  and  the  seat  ooTered  with  nlk 
lekooTerkU.'  £»kiel.  Again,  inveighs  against 
9  tai  **  oo  a  atatelT  bed  with  a  table  prepared 
t*'  (xiiii.  41).  The  custom  mar  have  been 
sd  in  the  firvt  instance  fipom  the  Babylonians 
iauH  among  whom  it  prevailed  at  aa  earlj 
i.iCsth.  i.  0,  vii.  8).  A  similar  change  took 
I  the  liabics  of  the  Groebt,  who  are  represented 
Heroic  age  as  sitting*  {li,  i.  578 ;  Od.  i. 
but  who  alWwaids  adopted  the  habit  of 
g.  women  and  children  excepted.  In  the  time 
:»viour  reclining  was  the  universal  custom, 
plied  in  the  terms'  used  for  **  tUting  at  meat," 
A.  V.  incorrectlj  has  it.  The  couch  itself 
)  is  onlj  once  mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4 ;  A.  V. 
» ''),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
triclinium  lioJ  been  introduced,  and  that  the 
mratft  ut  the  table  resembled  those  described 
kical  writers.  Geoerallj  speaking,  only  three 
reclined  on  eadi  couch,  but  oocasi<Miall  j  four 
1  tire.  The  couches  were  provided  with 
»  on  which  the  left  elbow  rested  in  support 
ipper  part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm 
si  ti-ee:  a  room  provided  with  these  was 
^  as  iffTfrnfUrow,  lit.  **  sprend  "  (Mark  xiv. 
V.  "  fami:ihed  ").  As  sevenU  guests  reclined 
same  couch,  each  overlapped  his  neighbour, 
>re,  and  rested  his  head  on  or  near  the  breast 
me  who  laj  behind  him :  he  was  then  said  to 
Ml  the  bottom  "  of  his  neighbour  (&yeucci<rftu 
k6kw^,  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20 ;  oomp.  Plin. 
iv.  2'J).     The  dose  proximitj  into  which 

wtfie  thus  brought  rendered  it  more  than 
ngieenble  that  triend  should  be  next  to  friend, 
j^Avt  the  opportunity  of  making  oontidential 
niuations  (John  xiii.  25).  The  ordinary  ar< 
ent  of  the  oouches  was  in  three  sides  of  a 
the  fourth  being  led  open  for  the  servants  to 
ip  the  dishes.  The  conches  were  denominated 
vrly  the  highest,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest 

tlw  ttiree  giiests  cm  each  couch  were  also  de- 
t*^  liigiHst,  middle,  and  lowest — the  terms 
igge^ted  by  the  ciivum.Ntance  of  the  guest  who 
I  on  another's  bosom  always  appearing  to  be 
urn.  The  prutokliaui  (^vptrroKKurla,  Matt. 
),  which  the  Tharisees  so  much  coveted,  was 

tlie  A.  V.  rppreaents  it,  **  the  uppermost 
but  the  hiftiest  .seat  in  the  highest  couch — 
:  numUred  1  in  tlie  aimexed  diagram. 
Icctuii  medios 
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Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the 
females  took  their  meals  along  with  the  malts.  Thj 
present  state  of  society  in  the  £ast  throws  no  Ughl 
upon  this  subject,  at  the  customs  of  the  Harem 
date  from  tne  time  of  Mahomet.  The  cases  of 
Uuth  amid  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah 
with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and 
daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the  general  intermixture 
of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  they  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  tmie,  as  the 
duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  ( Luke  x.  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat 
irregular  and  briefer  repast. 


WaifaiB(b«foi«orsflwsBML  (Jhom  Lmat^  M»itrm  E0ifptt*m  ** 

I 

I      Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed 
,  their  hands.    This  custom  was  ibundd  on  natoral 
I  decorum ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for 
'  our  knite  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  guests 
<  were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish  ;  undean- 
liness  in  such  a  case  would  be  intolerable.     Hence 
,  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Greeks  {Od.  i.  136),  the 
modem  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  190),  and  many  other 
'  nations,  have  been  distinguished  by  this  practice ; 
:  the  Bedouins  in  particular  are  careful  to  wash  their 
hands  before^  but  are  inditl'erent  about  doing  so  after 
I  their  meals  (Burckhardfs  Notes,  i.  63).    'l*he  Pha- 
risees transformed  this  conventional   usage   into  a 
ritiud  obeer^'ance,  and  overlaid  it  with  bui-densome 
regulations — a  wilful  perversion  which  our  Lord 
reprobates  in  the  strongest  terms  (Mark  vii.  1-13). 
Another  preliminary  st4>p  was  the  grace  or  blessing, 
of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  tlie  O.  T. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pronounced  by 
our  Loi^  nim«ielf  inthe  N.T.  (Matt.  xv.  36;  Luics 
ix.   \Qi  John  vi.  11);  it  consi.stod,  as  iiir  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  words  np)>lied  to  it,  pirtly  of  a 
blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of  tlianks  to  the  Giver 
of  it.     The  Kabhinicol  writers  have,  as  usual,  biid 
down  most  minute  regulations  ropecting  it,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  en- 
titled Benicfioth,  chaps.  6-8. 

The  xroiie  of  taking  the  f(K)d  diiTered  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  the  mo^iem  usages  of  the  tlast 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which  each 

vord  b  p^ak  (nK9\  which  will  apply  to  the  ;  ferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  msnnfisctnrcd  there,  which  are 
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wy.\  as  to  the  angle  of  a  rouch.    That  the  seat'  I 
»iiM  of  the  Asftyrtaiis  were  hantiiumely  onia>  ' 


still  known  hy  the  name  of  "  iMmMk." 
•  SlttiHR  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  asnal 


^  «:^,..«„  ,...  u^.»^^..j  w.,-^    ^^^  Assyrians  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals.    A  U». 
appnrs  from  the  specimens  given  by  Layani  ,  ^.   *        .,  „      ,  .-.        ,    r  ^  TV        ^^ 

Li-  %*»>.•*  'i  t--  »  *       #        I  fcii€/  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represenU  the  guesH 

'*^^-^-  n-^wd  on  hiiih  chairs  (Uyard.  .Vinet^  U.  411). 

A.  V.  bJM  "  in  nsDiascns  in  a  couch ;"  but  there        I  'Ayantlo^mi,   x«r«Mi«#a4,    arwcAiMffiai,    caraaJL- 
ao  -^idbt  'bat  tLs  iMune  of  the  town  was  trans-    M#la«. 


t-p^^  r»»«>'  ^'jzjij,  •-* 


IfSAltAH 
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r^m  margin  of  the  A.  V.  it  Is  giTW  Ib  tlM  •  pcioe-offenBg  (I^er.  ii.  1,  &c.)— And  which  ooodsttd 

axiim,*'  M  in  Neh.  Tii.  52.  j  Mielj  of  ^ur,  or  com,  and  oil,  sacrifkes  of  fleih 

m.  TT    m^iun     f  Yv    u    iwuk  iiQR  . !  ***^  confined  to  the  other  two.     The  word  thuf 

,AJI(  nyC  :  LXX.  omit,  both  MSS. .  I  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  „  p^^^ , 

j>U«  named  mJoA.  ^i.  4  only,  m  ■  ^  ^  oblation/'  imd  deiived  fit,m  a  root  which  has 

»0  boondaneii  or  the  land  which  remamed  .   ,     ,         -  mL«^i«„»»  ^  «  ««v,4 »» * .„^« 

>^icd  after  the  sabjuntion  of  the  «)uth.  i  ^\  *»^^J    "^8  ,  «^     <»J^"??    *«  *  Pt"*?: 

]  \Lr^        1*  ViL.^;«*;««  ;.  «♦  m-«.  !  1*  w  rery  denrable  that  some  Lnglish  term  should 

oiI>sl«t.ne.   y^irrfTy.li^^'^V^^  ^^ch  would  avoid* this  ambiguity. 

»    to  the  ZMloman.     (..  c,  which  belongs  .  .,  p*;^i,ff^^ ..  j,  ^^^^  admissible,  though  it 

—  beside"  of  the  A.  V.  is  an  erroneous  1  i,  perhaps  preferable  to  "unbloody  or  bloodless 

The  word  meh^  means  in  Hebrew  ,  sacrifice. 
n't  is  oomroooly  assumed  that  the  refer-  |      3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which  though 
\  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neighbour-  ;  entirely  distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated  in 

the  A.  y.  by  **  meat ;"  but  none  of  them  present 
any  special  interest  except  ^10.  This  word,  from 
a  root  signifying  **  to  tear.**  would  be  perhaps  moi-e 
accurately  rendered  **  prey  **  or  "  booty.**     Its  use 


'"'^W.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah  may  be 
^  >^  Meruth,  a  villase  named  by  Joeephus 
^1)  M  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
■^^  also  Ant,  ii.  20,  §6).  and  which 
f^»<=wbly  have  been  connected  with  the 
31 KKOM.  The  identification  is  not  im- 
^^  «gh  tliere  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 


;  sndi  as  tOAi.  wuiui  pm^Ml  a  memor- 
ty  centuries  afterwards  in  the  history 
cs.  (See  William  of  Tyre,  xix.  11, 
>binson,  ii.  474  W}U^    But  there  is,  as 

""^^lu^*"^.?^**^*^^^!!!!    >n  P»-  "i-  5.  especially  when  taken  in  connexion 

una  by  *!»«  "P;;'^**^,:;;^'*^  *^5[  •  with  the  word  r^idwed  -  good  unde«tanding  "  in 

Hebrew.  •°^„^*^P<>™^.!2^  **»*    ver.  10,  which  should  rather  be,  as  in  the  Wgin, 

stiU  Uter  Masorets.     BMwtos,  rf  a  .  .,  ^  .uccess,**  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light 

»de.l.  and  not  a  pUice  *f^  M«^  1  over  the  fcmiliar  phnu^  of  that  beauti^l  Psahn. 

«ld  surely  have  been  pn«dedby  the ,  j^  ^^  ^  shew  how  inextinguishable  was  the 

«,  snd  would  have  stood  as  rpysn.  |  ^^uke  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 

good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah  as 
he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
he  cannot  forget  the  **  power*'  of  Jehovah*s  **  works*' 
by  which  his  forefathers  acquired  the  '*  heritage  ot 
the  heathen  ;"  and  to  him.  as  to  his  ancestors  when 
conquering  the  countiy,  It  is  still  a  firm  article  of 
belief  that  those  who  fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most 
of  the  spoil  of  His  enemies — those  who  obey  Hit 
^      , .     .  '  comman(hnents  shall  have  the  best  success  in  the 

^-"aillrtl  el-Miufhar  is  found  m  the  moun-  )  ^^jj^ 
- Vx  tali,  some  t^  miles  W.  of  the  northern  i      ^'  j^  ^jj^  jj.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Gi-eek  wordi 
»     Thr  sea  of  Galilee,  wnich  may  possibly    ^y^^  rendered  u  equally  grent ;  but  dismissing  sue! 
»     «tn(ient  Mearah  (Rob.  lu.  <9. 80  :>  an  .  ^^j,^  ^  A»wc€?<r6«  or  ia^lwrtty,  which  ai-e  ren 
'*■*-•  9p\  ["•]    I  deix?d  by  **  sit  at  meat** — ^crvctlK,  for  which  we  oc 

^TX^j.^,  [Weights  asd  Measurvs.]  nisionai'ly  find  *'  meat** — rpiwt(a  (Acts  xvi.  34) 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  woixi  |  the  sam*^— eiJ«#\o6iJTo,  "  meat  offered  to  idoU**— 
«*  xxR,l  m  anv  one  instance  in  the  Autlio- ;  «A<£<r/xoTa,  generally  "fragments,"  but  twice 
'on  of  ♦•ither' th«»  0.  or  N.  Testament,  in  j  "  broken  meat  * —dismissing  these,  we  have  left 
■•\uch  it  now  almost  cxclusivelT  bears  of  i  rpo^  and  fipwfia  (with  its  kindred  words,  fifmais, 
^.      The  Utter  is  denoted  unifbnnly  by    &c-)»  ^^  wouls  bearing  the  widest  possible  signi- 

ficntion,  and  meaning  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten 
or  can  noiuish  the  frame.  The  foi-mer  is  moKt  used 
in  the  (iospcls  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  found  in 
St.  John  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the 
word  employed  in  the  famous  sentences,  ♦*  for  nteat 
destroy  not  the  work  of  God."  **  if  meat  make  my 
.  brother  to  otlend."  &o.  [G.] 

M£AT-OFF£RING  (HmO  :    Bcipow  9vcla, 
or  9v<rla :  chlatio  sncrifeii,  or  »icrificium).     The 


■  <mly  possible  exceptions  to  this  asseition 
;T.  a»e: — 

^«n.  xxx-ii.  4,  &c..  "  savoury  meat" 
^^.  xiv.  23,  **  com  and  bread  and  meat.** 
^a )  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the 
'  ^oid,  Q^OptSD.  which  in  this  form  apjieaiv 
'  <^pter  only,  is  derived  from  a  root  which 
*^ly  the  force  of  our  word  "  taste,"  and  is 

7*1  »n  reference  to  the  manna.  In  the  passage  uvrd  Minckaii  •  sis^nifies  originally  a  gifl  of  anv 
«*^  tije  won!  "dainties'*  would  be  perhaps  kind;  and  appears  to  be  use^l  generally  of  a  gift 
»l>piT>pnate.  (6)  In  the  second  case  the  ori-  ,  from  an  infu^rior  to  a  superior,  whether  God  or  man. 
»ori,.  one  of  almost  equal  rarity.  rtrO;  and  i  Thus  in  Gen,  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the  present 
,,  ...      ,    .        *u  *  4U-    I    4    ""i-*!,^    from  Jacob  to  Lsau,  in  (ien.  xlin.  11  ot  the  present 

■  Ui.mns  did  not  shew  that  this  had  only  the  .         .•  .  »'  .  . 

^  fore  ot*  food  in  all  the  other  Orientil  tongues,  I 
»wjj  1  »♦  established  in  regjuxl  to  Hebrew  by 
ir  occurrencw,  vix.,  2  Chr.  xi.  23,  where  it 
f'-it*!  *•  victiul ;"  and  T>:in.  iv.  12,  21,  when? 
Bi'iit "  spoken  of  is  that  to  be  furnished  by  a 


rhe  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
by  tJie  chan^'e  which  has  tiken  place  in  tlie 
f,  of  th«»  won!  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  mont- 
,••  the  sei-ond  of  the  three  great  division* 
\yA  th*  sjici-i fires  of  the  Law  were  ifivid^Hl 
bnmt-oSmng,   the  mc«i-oderuii:,  and  tnr 


««eut  to  Joseph  in  Kgypt,  iu  2  >am.  viii.  2,  6  of  the 
tj-ihute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  I>ivid,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  iu  Gon.  iv.  3,  4,  5  it  is  appli^i  to  the  sacrifices 
to  God,  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  nltliough  Abel's 
was  a  whole  bunit-otVering.  Afterwards  this  ge- 
nond  sense  becjime  attachM  to  the  word  "  Corbao 
(J3^) ;"  and  the  word  Minch&h  restricted  to  an 
"  unbloody  ofTering  **  as  oppose*!  to  n3T.  a  **  bloody  * 
sacrifice.     It  is  constantly  sicken  of^in  connexloi 

■  nnS w  \:vm  ttM  obsolete  root  rUO*  "  U  dJstnbnls  * 

...  .  V 
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witk  tht  DmxK-orrEiuNO  ("SjW*  ffroi^H;  t^m- 

men),  which  ^encmllv  acTompeinicd  it,  and  which 
hftd  iht  iniue  Tn«inirijf,  Th<?  Jaw  or  cereiuoniul  of 
th«  nait-tfirenng  U  Ucjcribftl  in  Lev.  ii.  aiid  vi. 
14*2^^.  It  Wju  10  be  compoeed  of  fine  riour^  sea- 
M»u»il  with  Mlt,  und  mixed  wiUi  nil  and  fiankiii- 
oeij«,  bnt  Without  Icaveo ;  mid  it  wjis  geoerally 
Sic:cutnj;;aaia]  hy  n  di'ink-ofiertn^  ot'  wine.  A  por- 
fctou  of  it,  Inciiiding  idl  th^?  f'r]inkinceuM>,  y:ns  to 
lie  biuitt  ou  the  jiibtf  ns  *'ii  memonal;"  thf  itsi 
belongi'd  to  the  pr  i«st ;  but  the  meat-oflei  ingi 
olfei-ed  by  the  prksU  themaelvei  were  to  be  whullj 
btjmi- 

JU  meinin^  (which  is  annlitgous  i«  thm  o(  tht 
ofleriiL^  of  the  tithe*,  tlie  fir^t-fruiU,  nod  the  shcnv-^ 
bread)  app&ir»  to  be  eiuctty  otptTe&sed  in  the  woiijk 
of  D»vl<J  (1  Chr.  nil.  lo'U),  "  All  that  i^  in  the 

heftveo   tnd   in   the   enrth  is  Thine AH 

things  come  t>f  Thee,  mid  of  T/tme  otm  hav^  w€ 
jiWM  Thee,**  It  iwogniswi  the  sovereignty  of 
the  LoH»  %nA  His  bciunty  in  giving  Lhem  all 
rarfhiy  ble»iin|f;«f  by  dcdimtin^  to  Him  the  bc*t  of 
Hi*  gift*.  Ihtf  fiiKir,  us  the  main  support  of  hfe ; 
oil,  w  the  KyinUil  of  HchueM;  and  wine  as  the 
■ymho'  f^f  vigour  and  rif«»^iiient  <w?«j  Ps,  civ.  \b). 
All  these  Wt^re  nidenvencd,  and  seasoned  with  «dt, 
iA  iMd<*r  to  show  their  piuitv,  and  hQllowG.1  by  tlie 
fiankincfiise  for  God^s  special  servic<».  Thia  pecog- 
nition,  implied  in  all  caise«,  is  expi'^ssed  clearly  in 
the  fonn  of  offcinng  the  first-iVoits  preso-ibed  kj 
Dpot,  Mvi.  5-11. 

It  will  be  setn  that  this  meoniQi:  involves  nd- 
ther  of  the  main  ideia  of  aunfice — the  atonement 
for  tin  and  the  self-dedimtiou  to  God.  It  takcft 
them  for  gnuited,  and  is  band  on  them.  Accord- 
inglf ,  the  meAt-offerinf,  properly  so  called,  seems 
alvMtys  io  hnve  been  a  suh«idiary  offeringt  needing 
to  b«  introduned  by  the  nn-offenn^*  which  pepre- 
sefited  the  one  idea,  aiid  fc^rming  on  appendage  to  the 
bumt-ortering  which  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  uacriticcs,  a  "meat- 
ofreriug"  wiu  eji joined  sil&  &  ptiil  of — 

(1)  T/kr  dWiYv  morning  and  €vming  sacrifice 
(Ex.  JCiii.  40,  41), 

(2)  Thg  Siihbath-ofermg  (Num.  xiviii,  9,  10). 

(3)  The  offering  at  Me  ritfut  tnoon  (Num.  iiviii. 
11-14). 

(4)  T%e  offerings  at  the  trrftit  festivak  (Nubq. 
sucTiii,  20,  28»  «ix.  3.  4,  14,  15,  kc.), 

(5)  T7i€  nferingi  o»i  the  gnat  day  of  ai&nanmt 
(^f^m.  *m.*&,  10). 

Tha  same  was  the  case  wHh  private  sacrffices^ 

M  At — 

(1)  T^tf  eoiwecraiim  of  prieits  (Ei.  oil.  1 ,  2  i 
Ler.  Ti,  20,  viii.  2),  and  of  Lcvitea  (Num.  viii.  8), 

(2)  The  ciean$ing  of  the  Uper  (Lev,  xiv,  20). 

(3)  7V*d  tertninatwn  of  the  Na^aritic  to^  (Num. 
vi,  \S), 

The  utibtoody  ofleiings  offered  alone  did  not  pro* 
pcily  b*4ong  to  the  reetila*  meat-oflering.  They 
warj  a«iially  substitutes  for  oilier  oflerings*  Thus, 
for  einmple,  in  Ler.  v.  11 »  a  tentli  of  mi  ephah  of 
flour  i*  all fWTd  to  be  substituted  by  a  poor  miin 
foi  the  Umb  or  kid  of  a  tt^espnw-oflering:  in  Num. 
r,  15  the  s.nme  oileiiug  is  ordjiined  as  the  "  cflcring' 
of  jcniousy "  for  a  suspected  wife.  Th<>  untisuiu 
eliani<;U;r  of  liie  oAering  ts  marked  iti  both  cams  by 
lh«  absence-  of  the  oil,  fmnkincense,  and  wine.  We 
lind  al^out  I'eHUuu  times  libations  of  water  poureH 
Pit  htfwii  God ;  «5  by  SimueT^  command  at  Mi2{)rH 
ixkYUi^  the  faut  (I  ^yam.  vii.  fj),  and  by  rH»vid  at 
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Bethlehem  (2  Sam,  xiiii.  ]*j),  ttid  a  litAtkn  dA 
|ioured  by  Jaoob  tsa  the  ntthtr  at  IMthd  /Ga,  an 
14).  But  these  have  clcsarly  isperiiil  meams^ 
oTid  are  not  to  be  included  iu  tlie  ordrnnry  dr^ 
olferingis.  The  «Ame  remark  will  apply  u  tb«  »• 
markttblo  libation  of  water  cuslomai7>  at  th*  *«*■ 
of  Tabertuicltfs  fTA^DBRKACtois],  but  oot  r 
in  Scripture. 

MFBUN'NAI  (^nD:    Ik   r«r  i,lm»      i^ 
^onnaf).     In  this  form  nppea.r&,  in  one  pirtC"  mtt 
{2  Sam.   riiii.  27\  llie  nam-      '     -        ■    '       '' 
g:iiard,  who  ia;  elsewhere  caUe; 
iii,   18;    1  Chr.  u.  4)  or  Mi 
29,  Mvii.  11)  ill  the  A.  V.     The  re»i 
bechai  *'  0?30)i  J*  ^ndently  Ui*  true  on^ 
**  Mebutinai"  vtm  im  emty  aad  e*Hy  i»mj|      n,  '  r 
even    the   LXX.   traftsLitAni    moat   havt    ^       ■* 
same  consonants  before  them  though  thc^  ;•    .r* 
thus,  ^J3D.      It  is  curious,    however^  :    ;     L- 

Aldioe  edition  has  Xa3ovxfl^  (Kctitiieott,  DW.  L 
p.  18Q).  {Vf   A   W] 

MECHERATHITE,  THE  m». 

X^pi  Aivx,  <pepofifxovpa0i :   Ifevf.  -'M 

is,  the  native  or  inliabilaut  of  a    pUcv  <-«Ai«4  Up 

chejah.      Only   one   such    is    m*'ntiotwil, 

HcpnER,   one   of   Davi" 

(1  Chr.  11.  36).   In  the  I 

the  name  nppears,  with  l.: 

Manchathite"  (ver.  34).      It  M  th- 

nicott,  ufWr  a  [aag  eiaminatiou  of  t' 

the  latter  is  the  correcter  of  th«  tww,    . 

place  named  Mechejroh  ii^  knowti  to  hav 

while  the  Maachatlittes  had  a  ( .   * 

Isjael,  and  especially  with   l'.. 

in    hb  conclusion,  more   «*jk        y 

ccmtiiined    men    of   almoet    every   natjoo 

P:ik«tine.  [fij 

ME  DABA  (Mn^a3(£ :    ifjdaha\  tli»  GtaA 
foiTn  of  the  xuime   MLDikUA.     !t  oecsm  ocJf  Ii 

I  MMtc.  ix.  3U.  [a] 

^lE  DAD.  [Eli^jld  aod  Mepau.] 
ME  DAN  dip,  **  strife,  ooatattkia,'* 
Mal(iA,  Maad^ :  Madan\  a  soti  of  AbndMi 
Keturah  (Gen.  ur.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  wbeaeiMl 
and  desoendauts  have  not  been  traoed  brj^^ 
record.  It  hiis  beto  supposed,  from  theitmib^ 
of  the  nmtue,  that  the  tribe  deiioFjidetl  firm  Mdm 
was  more  closely  allied  UyMidutn  than  by  mcrv  bloa^ 
relation,  and  that  it  was  the  aaoi*  aa,  w  a  p«1i>l 
of^  tlie  latter.  There  U,  howe ver«  do  g^naa^  let  Cbs 
theory  beyond  it«  pUusibility. — 'The  tr*lit»ae»l  «lf, 
Medyen  of  the  Arab  geogmphcrs  (the  dam^  Ht^ 
diati^),  situate  in  Arabia  on  tiie  «a»t«-nsli^r'  •  >  ' 
pulf  of  Eyich  must  be  held  to  liavt  Uoj  ' 
anite,  not  Metlaaii^^  ^^'*  i»-  '-^mh,  Bthti^t^  ^ 
Riftrta  the  hitter  vl  It  has  U-  j     - 

where  remarked  [  t  j    that  manv       ■  ' 

Ketunditt«  tribes  seem  ia  have  nier^  ir'  > 
tim(«  into  the  Ishmaelitfl  tribw.  The  om^  '^  ^ 
"  Uhmadite  "  js  a  ooovertihle  term  mt.H  -  tU 
diaiiite,"  in  Gen.  nivii.  28,  3»>,  ia  nMTv«rUlJ»;  ^ 
the  Midionite  of  tht  A.  V.  iu  ver  2«  t»  \J  i  » rj 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  LXX.  reudetnd  K^- 
and  in  the  Vulgate  Ismoilitae  aod  MmUfma 
we  may  hA;«!  here  a  trace  of  tlte  «n1biedt  4 
tti-tlcle,  thoi^h  Midianite  a|>|itmra  on  thv  vi 
he  mmr.  likely  the  ritrreci  rendiiqc  ia  Ibt  | 
ixfeijw!  tu.  fMiDr45e/J  fK.i 
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lA  (iqT? :  MoiSafia  and  Mi|9o^a* ; 
tovn  on  th«  eastern  nde  of  Jordan. 
Mjkw  word,  Me-deba  means  "  waters* 
tmt  except  the  tank  (see  below),  what 
there  erer  hare  been  on  that  high  plain  ? 
e  uone,  thoogfa  nmilar  in  sound,  has  a 
fninettioci. 

.  M  first  ailuded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
Mg  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  preserved 
xxi.  faee  tw.  30).  Here  it  seema  to  denote 
rf  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next  occurs 
tmeratioD  of  the  country  divided  amongst 
B^jnbnic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  a*  giving  its 
a  dirtrict  of  lerei  downs  called  "  the  Mishor 
«,"  or "  the  Mislior  on  Medeba."  This  dis- 
I  wihm  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (ver.  16). 
tine  01  the  cooquest  Mfdeba  belonged  to  the 
s,  ippaicotlj  one  of  the  towns  taken  from 
ij  than.  When  we  next  encounter  it,  four 
s  later,  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
s,  or  vhidi  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the 
Jito.  It  waj  before  the  gate  of  Medeba  that 
liaeil  hs  rictoiy  over  the  Ammonites,  and 
iecf  Amnitesof  Maachah,  Mesopotamia,  and 
viiich  they  hsd  gathei-ed  to  their  assistance 
» ioGih  peipetnUed  by  Hanun  on  the  mes- 
«  DiiTid  (1  Chr.  xix.  7,  compai-ed  with 
L  a,  14,  IkX  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba 
autoaiy  ol  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2),  but  in  the 
iti«  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.)  often  parallel 
m.  ai  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
na  times  it  had  retuxDed  into  the  hands  of 
srits,  who  aeero  most  probably  intended  bjr 
an  word  Jambri  in  1  Maoc  ii  36.  (Here 
« is  giro  ID  the  A.  V .  as  Medaba,  according 
Gnck  spelling.)  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
aod  possibly  the  death,  of  John  Maoca- 
d  ako  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken  by 
1  and  Shnon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §4;  the 
mitted  in  Mace,  on  the  second  occasion, 
«}.  About  110  years  B.C.  it  was  taken 
TOf  f}fp  by  John  Hyrcanns  {Ant.  xiii.  9, 
.  L  2,  ^]  and  then  appears  to  have  re- 
I  the  pn»es8ion  of  the  Jews  for  at  least 
in,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus 
f4, ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ics,  by  the  promise  of  which  Aretas,  the 
inbia,  «-as  induced  to  assist  Hyrcanus  II. 
Jenaalem  from  his  brother  Aristobulxis 
l.§4). 

has  retained  its  name  down  to  cur  own 
0  Ensebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  **  Me- 
vas  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
wted  bishopric  of  the  patriaix:hate  of  "  Be- 
Bftira  Arabtae,'*  and  is  named  in  the  Acts 
mdl  of  Chalonlon  (a.d.  451)  and  other 
eti  Lists  (Reland,  217,  223,  226,  893. 
ieQuien,  OrioM  Christ.).  Among  moderu 
Mideha  has  been  vi:tited,  recognised,  and 
hj  BuTckhardt  (Sf/ria,  July  13,  1812), 
-  vn,  4»>8,  iv.  223),  and  Irby  (145) ;  see 
» [Hindbnokt  :W3).  It  is  in  the  piKtoral 
i  the  Belka^  whirh  probably  answers  to 
•  of  th*  Hebrews,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Heshhdn, 

■  H  Ir.Dg  <m  a  roundel   but  rocky  hill 

Vte  v'll  to  give  a  ootlation  of  the  passages  In 
-hvtocfaUnkb*  iKxnn  in  the  Hebrew  text, 

■  ihiw  bow  frequently  it  is  omitted  :~Nmn. 
^  VmA;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  AotJa/Say,  Alex.  Moi- 
^M><ut.  boU  M.SS.;  1  Cbr.  xU.  7.  M«6aj3a, 
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(Burckh.,  Seetzen;.  A  laree  tank,  co  nmns,  and  ex- 
tensive foundations  are  still  to  be  seen ;  the  remaui 
of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the  town,  which  aecma 
formerly  to  have  connected  it  with  Heshbon.  [G.J 
MEDE8  (HD.:   M^Soi:    Medi),  one  of  the 

most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  tibds  com- 
posing  that  kingdom.  Their  geographical  position 
is  considered  under  the  article  Media.  The  title 
by  which  they  appear  to  have  known  themselves 
was  Mada ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  was  made 
into  Madait  and  by  the  Greeks  and  lU)mans  into 
Medif  whence  our  •*  Medes." 

1.  Primitive  History. — It  may  be  gathered  fhmi 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  among  the 
races  descended  from  Japhet  [see  Madai],  that 
they  weie  a  nation  of  veiy  high  antiquity ;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  tins  view  tliat  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  pi-imitive  Babylonian  history 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (drc.  B.C.  2458), 
and  that  eight  Median  monai-chs  reigned  there  con- 
secutively, over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beros.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4).  Whatever  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical — from  the  silence  of  other  authors,  fix>m 
the  affectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so  remote  a 
time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the 
Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their  reappearance, 
after  1300  years,  in  a  diffeient  locality — it  is  too 
definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and  comes  from 
too  good  an  authority,  to  be  wfcly  set  aside  as 
unmeaning.  There  are  independent  grounds  for 
thinking  that  an  Arian  element  existed  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  side  by  side 
with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at  a  very 
early  date.*  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  imposf^ible 
that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  predominant 
race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states,  and  may 
aflerwards  have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to 
the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have  spread  them- 
selves eastward,  northward,  and  westward,  so  as  to 
occupy  a  vast  number  of  localities  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  tliose  of  the  middle  Danube.  The 
term  Arians,  which  was  by  the  univei-sal  consent 
of  their  neighbours  applied  to  the  Medes  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  {Herod,  vii.  62),  connects  them 
with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in  western  Hindustan ; 
the  Jfa^t-eni  of  Mount  Zagros,  the  Sauro- ATafa^  of 
the  steppe-country  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Maetae  or  Maeotae  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  maj-k  their  progress  towards  the  north ;  while 
the  ifoedi  or  Medi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  which  was  directly 
attested  by  the  native  traditions  of  the  Sig\imae 
{Herod,  v.  9). 

2.  Cfmnexion  xeith  Assyria. — ^The  deepost  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  these  raoveaients,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (B.C. 
2458-2234)  to  their  first  appeai-auce  in  the  canei- 
form  inscriptions  among  tlie  enemies  of  Assyiia^ 
about  B.C.  880.  They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
region  which  bore  their  name  down  to  tlw  Mi^ 

b  To  this  Rurckhardt  seems  to  allude  wliec  he  observoa 
^Syr.  366),  "  tbis  Is  the  ancient  Medeta;  but  there  :■  no 
river  iiear«it" 

c  Sec  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawliiwon  in  Bawlinso'S 
//erodoft'f.  i.  631  aot». 
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ImMtAt  oonquot  of  IVrsia;  but  whethir  tU) 
w«4i»  iTiTtit  immij^rftDlB  info  it,  or  had  held  it  i'nm 
ft  iipmote  mitiquity,  h  miQei-inm.  On  t)ie  one  UnnA 
£t  i«  noted  that  tlieir  absence  Krom  earlier  euneitbrm 
inoQiiiu«Dts  fteemi  to  utigg^i  that  thfur  aiTivnl  wns 
recent  at  the  date  above  meotioned;  on  the  otlier^ 
that  Ctcsiaa  nsAerts  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1»  §9),  and 
Heiiodotu*  distinctly  Itnplle*  li.  9,5),  that  they  had 
been  aettled  ia  tlii*  part  of  Asm  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  first  formatbii  of  tl»e  AsEjriao  Empire 
(b.C.  1273).  However  thi«  wm,  it  is  ceitaia  that 
&t  firvtf  arid  for  a  long  «ehefi  of  Tear5,  ^ey  were 
very  itiferior  in  power  to  tJie  great  empire  establlthed 
upon  their  flauk.  They  wei-e  under  no  general  or 
centialute^l  govemment,  but  coa*wt«d  of  rariou* 
pettjf  tribes  each  ruied  by  its  chief,  whose  do- 
tniDiHoa  wai  over  a  single  smiill  town  and  perhaps 
A  lew  viiiagesi.  The  Assyrian  mouaivhs  niTaged 
th«ir  landa  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefft ;  while  the  Med«  could  in  no  way  retaliate 
u}K>n  their  antagonbta.  Between  them  uid  Aiiyrift 
lay  the  lofly  chain  of  Zogix»,  inhabited  by  hardy 
mnujitaineerb,  at  least  as  powerful  u  the  Medes 
the(mielY««»  who  would  not  tamely  have  suffered 
tiidr  pam»g6  through  thdr  territories.  Medb,  how- 
erer,  was  atrong  enough,  aad  stubborn  enough,  to 
maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
ponod  of  the  A&iyHaii  sway,  and  was  nerer  ab^ 
sorbed  into  the  empire.  An  attempt  made  by 
Sargon  to  hold  the  country  in  permanent  sabjection 
by  menn^s  of  a  number  of  mililary  colonies  phinted 
in  cities  of  his  buildiug  failed  [SAliviONj  ;  and 
bi>th  hh  »on  Sennnchenb,  and  hia  grandson  Eaar- 
fiA>ldon.  were  forced  to  lead  into  th«  tenitory  hostile 
expeiition«,  which  howerer  leem  to  Hatd  left  no 
more  impression  than  prerious  invoiions.  Media 
was  reckoned  by  the  great  Aayrian  monarcha  of 
tills  period  as  a  part  of  their  dominions;  but  it^ 
s  ibjectton  seemx  to  have  been  nt  no  time  much 
more  than  nominal,  and  it  fiequeutly  thi^w  oB'  the 
yoke  altogethfiir. 

3.  Median  ffitiory  of  Herodotus, — Herodotus 
representA  the  decadence  of  Assyria  an  greatly  ao- 
Mlerated  by  a  format  rerolt  of  the  Medea,  following 
upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  phices 
this  revolt  more  thim  *21S  y&u-A  before  the  battle 
of  Mamthon,  or  a  h  tie  before  B.C.  7u8.  Ctesiat 
placed  the  oommenoenieat  of  Median  independence 
•till  «»Hi^,  decknnp;  that  the  Medes  had  destroyed 
Ntoereh  inid  eatablished  themselves  on  the  ruioa  of 
the  Aiayrian  fimpire,  as  far  back  as  b.c.  875.  No 
one  now  dcfendi  this  latter  statement,  which  alike 
contrsdict*  liie  Hebrew  recordc  and  tlie  native  docu- 
ments. It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  calculatioa 
of  Herodotuj  doen  not  throw  bock  the  independence 
to  too  early  a  date :  hb  dironolog)*  of  the  period  is 
clearly  artiBcbl ;  and  the  history,  as  he  relates  it^  is 
fnbuloua.  According  to  him  the  Medea,  when  they 
ficBt  shook  off  llie  yoke,  established  no  government. 
h'or  a  time  tliere  was  neither  king  nor  prince  in  the 
land,  and  each  man  did  what  was  light  in  his  own 
eyes.  Qnarrels  were  settled  by  arbitratian,  and  a 
certain  Ddoces,  liavmg  obtained  a  reputation  in  this 
WRy,  contriTed  after  a  while  to  get  himself  elected 
•oveteigii.  Ue  then  built  the  aeTen-woLled  Ecbataim 
[RciiATAirA],  eetabfished  a  co^ut  aAer  the  ordinary 
Oriental  model,  and  had  a  proepero^  and  peaoefiil 
rvign  of  53  y«aiB.  Deloces  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phniortes,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  dirvcily  after 
his  acoiaaoii  began  a  career  of  conaue^t,  hivt  at- 
tacking and  snbiluing  the  Persians,  then  reducing 
tat  ion  .iii^«'T  Dstion,  and   Hnatiiy   perisning   in   an 


exoeditioo  afrainst  Aesyriat  af^er  he  had  r«^ 
2U  ftii^,  Cyasores,  'the  »nn  of  I'lHryvrls,  itai 
mounted  the  throne.  Uairitig  fu-^t  iatrpdoHii  i 
new  military  system^  he  proceeded  to  carry  ost  la 
fatlier's  designs  against  Asayria,,  tlefistfied  ife  M^ 
Syrian  army  in  the  field,  ben'^ged  ibcir  capital.  ■§ 
was  only  prevented  from  captuhxig  it  on  t^  Ail 
attack  by  an  invasion  of  Scythiaoat  whia  'wiiid 
him  to  the  defence  of  lib  own  countiy.  Aiyi  « 
desperate  struggle  during  eightHmd-tweji- 
with  these  new  enemies,  CyaxarH  auoocciit  j  . 
lulling  them  and  recoverlis^  hia  foimcr  cB-f^i 
whereupon  he  rcsiizied  the  projects  which  iIb 
invasion  had  mode  him  tempomiily  aba^iB,  l^ 
sieged  and  took  Nineveh,  oonqiieied  the  A«jnia, 
and  extended  his  dominion  to  th^  H«lyk  N«r^ 
these  successes  content  him.  Bent  ou  lyfjliijAan, 
hui  sway  over  the  whole  of  Ana,  he  psavJ  ^ 
Halys,  and  engaged  ia  a  war  with  AlyatlOf  ktg 
of  Lydia,  the  &tKer  of  Oroeeua^  witli  whsa  I* 
long  maintained  a  stubborn  oonteat.  This  war  m 
terminated  at  length  by  an  ecUfiac  of  the  «ia« 
which,  occurring  just  as  the  two  amites  wer«  t^ 
gngcd,  fumushed  an  oocasion  for  Degptaalkas,  «l 
eventually  led  to  the  ooociiision  of  a  p<aa  ad  Ai 
formation  of  an  alliance  beiwoea  the  twa  piSBk 
The  independence  of  Lydia  and  the  ofcbcr 
we&i  of  the  Ualys  was  reoogmaed  hf  t^ 
who  withdrew  within  their  own  bof<kt%  tsnif 
oiTunged  a  m&niage  between  the  «Ue«t  lai  ■ 
Cyoxares  and  a  daughter  of  the  Lydiaa  ki&f  *  wM 
aasured  them  of  a  friendly  neighbour  spa  ^ 
fnmtier.  Cyaxares,  soon  at^er  Ihia,  diad,  ktet^ 
reigned  io  ail  40  years.  He  waa  auoeetdal  If  Mi 
son  As:tpgcs,  a  pacific  mouunch,  of  whom  M4i% 
is  related  beyond  the  fact  of  his  depositaoQ  ly  lii 
own  grandson  Cvvu^,  35  years  afler  his  irnaii 
an  event  by  which  tlie  Median  Bcnfiire  was  hfm0i 
to  an  end,  and  the  l^ersian  establi&hed  ttpea  il 
niins. 

4,  lis  imperfections,— Suci^  ia,  in  avtliBC^  Ai 
Median  History  of  ilerodotiis.    it  haa  ban  eoeifirf 
as  authentic  by  most  modem  wijtera.  not  »  Mt 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  tniuweviby,  as  bm 
the  want  of  anything  mor«  satiifiKlofy  •»  pal  ft 
its  plaoe.    That  the  story  of  Dooeaa  it  a  ftnmm 
has  been  seen  and  acktK>w)«40i4  (Grode's  («<iMiv 
iii.  307,  308).     lliat  the  chmook^iai  ^ei»  m 
improbable,  and  even  oootimdidory,   bas  bea  i 
fi'equent  subject  of  ooinpbiiiit.    Recently  it  ka  tas 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  ia 
(Rawlinaoo's  Ecrodotua,  L  421,  422);  «id 
rery  names  of  the  kings,  except  ia  a  aia^  biiv^ 
are  unhistorical.      Though  the  cuneiftroi  rmei 
do  not  at  present  tupply  the  actual  hintfir- 
time,  they  enable  ua  io  a  great  measiiro 
the  narrative  whidi  has  ooroa  down  tn 
the  Greeks.     We  can  eepaiute  In  titat  tmrr . 
authentic  portions  from  thoae  which  art  ~ 
we  o&D  aceount  for  the  nantaa  hhJ^  iisl 
instanoee  for  the  numben  ghr«i  ;  ittd  «c 
rid  oorselvea  of  a  great   deal    that 
leaving  a  regiduum  which  haa  a  Ikir  r^A 
rr-garded  as  troth. 

The  records  of  Sargoii»  SemnacheKb,  aal 
hoddoD  clearly  show  that  the  MdUso 
not  commence  so  early   aa   Uerodoltia 
These  throe  princes,  who$«  rcd^iif  e^rtr  iha 
extending  fixma  fi.o.  720  to   i  -M 

their  arms  deep  Into  Medku  axi  -.dk 

tlie  domioion  of  a  single  pnwrnui  moiafiil 
under  the  nil^  of  a  vast  uumbtf  oi  f^Bf 


t  km  ^9  tOl  nor  tiie  middt  of  l3v> 

r  IX.  tiai  tlie  Mniinii    kitigilom  wms 

liftl  bnin^  r43rmiLt»b(«  U)  its  neigh- 

Ubv  tkn  dMDg*  n  Act^mpliKheit  U  un- 

I  frobible  eupposiboQ  Wf^uld  teem 

h^ iV)iii  thii  tinM  A  ficflh  Amti  immi- 

I  f^Ki  ^rom  th«  eount;ic«  enst  of  th^ 

1  ttHt  tV  WiT  of  tii«   immignuiU 
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f  lam  tb«  fir— Ii  iiion  of  tbe  iDountaio- 
l]t  m4  ii!|ait«d  to  be  tDoarporaled  birfom 
^  •**  fcf  imjj  for  great  expeditions  and 
The  flmggie  with  tb««  tribes 
biiMl  ftnt  i«{]reMnted  in  Heit^lotus  by 
"^'tWBtf  Cymaarw,  or  poMbly  hi*  nai^ 
mb  a  »txU  liutpit  amoutit  of  truth. 
f  Ztfim  mnj  h«r«  called  iu  the  aid 
I  !i^br9  tfnmnl*  the  oortht  who  may 
>'  piogre«  of  the 
time  they  really 
^  ttt  ,.,  :tM  by  wmkcning 

m  '■■■'■  ,  especially  the  Aa^ 

fing  '  ^,  CyaxariM  at  kst 

'  Mb  «I  uia  .Vyihfi  by  inviting  their 
P^  «  iBfuetp  and  thft*  ire«M-h<»rT»ui*ly  rtiiir* 
llfc*.    Jll  asy  T7i(  -ir   thitt  at  a 

^Mdy  MrliKt  of  t  e«Asal  to  lie 

I  bt  woM  aL. -I  hi*  etbrts 

Di«s.      Mia  capture  of  Nmeveh 
14/  Jktfyrb  srp  fact»  which  no  acvp- 
vlte;  nd  the  date  of  llie  oiptorc  may 
b  laianlie  certainty  to  the  year  b.c.  «25, 
i  ffBridUr  RiUowing^  Beronia)  informo  ua 
I  lb  iajiiiii  war  Cyr — ^-  — "^-^ 
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^y  the  Baoyfoiuaus  uuder  NfiU^jwIjiwy^r,  between 
whom  nnd  CyaxarM  an  intimate  alHanoe  vm  tni-nwd, 
o('ro*ijteii  by  a  union  of  thfir  diildieu ;  and  tliat 
a  i^uit  of  their  BuccenB  wa*  the  e»tiibljsh Blent  of 
Nabopolawar  as  independent  king  on  the  tiimnr  ui 
Babylon,  an  event  which  we  kuow  to  belong  to  the 
above-meDtioned  year.  It  was  undotihtHlly  alter 
this  that  Cyasirea  endfnvouiod  to  conquei'  Lydia. 
Hia  coi»qup«t  of  Assyiia  hud  miide  him  muster  ni 
the  wiiole  country  lyings  between  Mount  Zngroa 
and  Uie  river  Ualya,  to  which  he  now  htnietj  to  adU 
the  tract  between  the  Hidys  md  the  Aegean  Sea. 
It  h  surpiiilng  that  he  fail  ml,  more  e^pedully  aa  hv 
•eetns  to  hove  been  accompanied  by  tlie  foixes  of 
the  Babyloninns,  who  were  perhap  commanded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nebcohai^ 
NEZZAR,J  After  a  war  which  Iu«ted  six  years  he 
desiiJte^l  Irom  his  attempt,  and  conduile*!  the  treat) 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
apoken.  The  thrf»e  f[veat  Oriental  monarch] e»t 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  were  now^  united  bj 
mutual  enpigement«  aud  uiKnnarringes,  and  coo- 
tintKKl  at  pence  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxaies,  and  during  tliit 
of  Afityjiges,  lii&  sou  and  succeswjr, 

6.  kj-tent  of  ifm  Empire, — The  limits  of  the 
Median  £mptje  amnot  be  detliiitely  fix«d ;  but  it  ic 
not  difBcult  to  give  a  genei-al  idea  of  it«  fiize  and 
position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  i«» 
place  i^reat,  siiice  It  wa»  eertaiuly  conhned  between 
the  Peiiiian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side^ 
the  Blai^k  and  Cafpian  Sesa^  oti  the  other.  From 
ea.<$t  to  we«t  it  had.  however,  a  wide  expansion, 
since  it  reached  from  the  Halys  at  least  as  faraa 
thi?  Casptim  fiate»,  and  pocatbly  further,  it  com* 
pri!««d  Peiitia^  }iledia  Magna,  Noiih«m  Mntia, 
Matieue  or  Meilia  Mattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia. 
Capprtdocia,  the  trnct  between  Armenia  and  the 
CauoiAUS  the  low  I  met  alotig  the  iouth«west  and 
iM3uth  of  the  Caspian,  and  pof^ibly  Bcme  portion  of 
Hyrcjinia,  f'arthia,  and  Sagartb.  It  waa  s«>parui«'J 
fiora  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  mo^^  piV 
bably  by  a  line  runniug  about  half-way  between 
that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Thoenicia,  or  Jiidneo,  whkb  fell  in 
Babylon  on  tlie  destruction  of  the  Aasyrian  Empire. 
\U  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1500  nailes 
from  N,W.  to  S.E.,  and  its  average  breadth  at 
400  or  450  miles,  its  area  would  thus  be  about 
600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhftt  greater  than 
that  of  moileni  Venia, 

7.  TU  iha^^acier, — With  regard  to  the  tiattirt  ol 
tlie  goverrmeut  established  by  the  Medea  over  the 
conquered  uations,  we  possess  but  little  ti^ust worthy 
evidence.  licroJottis  in  one  place  compaies,  socd^ 
what  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system 
^i.  1^),  and  Cteaias  appears  to  hat^e  asserted  the 
poutive  introduction  of  the  satrapial  organization 
into  the  empii-e  at  its  fijst  foundation  by  his 
Arhac««  (Diod,  Sic.  ii.  28) ;  but  on  the  whole  it  it 
peihaps  most  jwobable  that  the  Assyriau  organii»- 
tjon  was  continued  by  the  Medea,  the  subjectHiationa 
retnining  their  native  moiu*rchs,  and  merely  acknow- 
ledging subjection  by  the  payment  of  an  ansual 
tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and  his  {ather  Cambysce 
were  mooarchs,  holding  their  crown  of  the  Median 


r  Jlciti^  mnfiarrbj  cocamenee  ahovt 
m  AftMBH.  «  to  b<  «d(^  (be  TebrQioa 

laid  by  Mj.^<Uur]i>,  »tio  r^,KTirTi 


yeaii),  JLrWaui  (M  years).  Artaens  (40  f^mn\  Artyae* 
(2J  years),  Astlbftrp-H  (!(*  |«ws),  jtod  fioaUy  Aspadaa  m 
Astydgea,  ihe  Inst  klnff  (»  years)  This  sebeaie  appaan 
li>  tie  •  clumsy  eatenelon  of  tba  tnooarcby.  ti(y  rmsuu  9l 
fVfA'L(iioii>  rr«Tn  the  data  fnmiahed  by  UinWIiitiHL 
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kih^,  b^(bl'e  the  ictok  of  the  loiia-.T ;  iiiii  thci*  i* 
no  iPMOQ  to  5cjfp<>«e  that  the  retoajride*  of  the 
emj-Mie  wa»  or|;&jii£eil  iu  n  JifTciri'Ut  inatiivPi  TJie 
fiMtni|>i9il  uiptniialioii  wji-i  Apjxiirnlly  a  VftrsiAu  ill- 
vnntioiit  lljegim  bj  Cjrus,  ix»ntjiiiieiJ  by  CafubjM^, 
hjn  tioh,  but  lu^t  nJopted  «*  the  jeguhii  uovi'jij- 1 
tiitaitiil  system  h?  i>mtim  llphuipi-».  | 

H»  /if  (iwAifiori. — or  all  tilt;  iuicuMit  Orieutai 
mDiiiurJuug  the  MeUiau  won  the  shukit'At  in  duration. 
H  eommeoi«<l,  as  we  have  s^en,  iifter  the  rnicl.ik 
of  the  7th  ceutiuT  D>c.,  and  *t  terminated  B.C.  558. 
Thr  pitod  of  tlii"e<M}UAilen>  of  a  century,  which 
HciXHlotus  ai2»igiu<  to  liie  reigus  of  Cyuxjrtia  and 
Asty^t^e^t  niay  be  takoa  an  tkirly  iuitjoitiiig  its 
IMulmble  l«ii{|^,  Uiough  we  cnariot  t'eel  sun  that 
tlitf  ytw^  ate  egnectly  opjjaition^l  between  the, 
motiAidi*.  Two  king*  oiiiy  CNXUpied  thf  Uircioe  ; 
ilufiuij;  the  peiiod  ;  foi'  the  CyaJiaics  11.  of  Xenophon 
i4  au  liiveittiou  of  that  omusiut;  wiiter, 

9.  /is  Jfifjrj/  ovcHhro'c, — The  conquffit  of  the 
Modes  by  a  sist^^r-tnuiii;  mcf^  the  Pen^iaiia^  ittider 
theij*  iijitive  moLuuch  Cyi'iu«  h  another  of  tht»e  in- 
iltfpdtjdile  hv't£  of  remote  histoiy,  which  make  ibt 
iuq<iiier  ft*l  tlsnt  he  bomtitime*  nttaius^  to  fc*:itid 
[Tioutid  iu  (liww  difhcidt  Uivestij^^itioiis.  The  detalti 
oj  tlie  fitiuggle,  whith  are  ^iveii  pirtnUly  by  He- 
itxloluft  (i,  127.  12tti,  At  gie&tci'  length  by  Nicolas 
of  l)moa*<?iif»  (Fr,/IiH.  Gt\  iii.  4i>4*40(i;ij  prolably 
toLlowiug  Ct«i»iii5,  hftvc  not  the  *atine  cUjm  t«  ar- 
cupiiuicc.  We  nwiy  gnther  fit>m  them,  however, 
th^t  tlkC  c«tlte-^t  wjiA  ^linrt,  though  wsverc.  The 
2i4e'le»  tlid  not  rciidily  n^Iinquish  the  position  of 
sufieritiirity  which  tliey  hjul  eiijuytfi  for  73  year's; 
but  th«ir  vigour  luid  been  snpiJ^-d  by  tlie  Adoplivn 
«f  Aisyrtiiu  tiianuetH,  aiid  thej  were  now  no  match 
for  lite  hardy  utuinitjuDeei's  of  Persia,  Aft^r  mxmy 
putial  ett^niiemeiiU  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween thf  two  aiTiiie»^  and  the  icsult  wa»  the  com* 
[tlete  delufil  of  the  Medci,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  A6tyrt  fiis,  by  Cynu* 

10,  Position  (/  M^itt  fmdtr  Persia. — ^The  tneat- 
itjant  of  the  Mode*  by  the  victorious  Pensiam  wa» 
ti4«t  tJmt  fd'  :Ui  ovihuury  couquf  red  natlou.  AcconU 
iui;  ti> iome  wriLeni  Uiis  HcroiJotus  and  XtMiuphon) 
theti?  was  a  close  ivh»tiun>.hip  betwet'xr  CyriiS  aad 
the  la^t  l!cdian  roonamh,  who  wa*  tlierefoie  na* 
turally  ti-eilel  with  more  tlxan  comuon  tendeme^. 
The  tiict  of  tlj«  lelatioh^hif?  is,  however,  deuie<l  by 
Ctcsias ;  and  whether  it  eiii&teii  or  no,  at  aoy  rate 
the  peculiar  inx^tioii  of  the  Medes  under  Penita  was 
not  really  owing  to  thi»  acciilet^t.  The  two  Datloii» 
weie  uiriNciy  akin ;  they  had  the  eune  Ariao  or 
tnuiic  oiij^D,  the  same  early  trodiljona,  tht  ttiue 
language  (8trab.  xv.  2,  §8),  nearly  the  same  reli- 
giou,  and  tUtimately  the  same  maaoers  and  cu«- 
tonu,  ditasft,  aud  general  mode  of  life«  It  u  not 
surprising  therefore  that  they  were  dmwn  Icgctber, 
and  thjvt,  though  never  actu^-dly  cotdesciug,  they  »tilJ 
fovmed  to  some  eiteut  a  single  pi  jvileTt;ed  people. 
Mesilei<i  were  advanced  to  ^t^itioui>  of  high  houuUi'  and 
importance  under  Cyrus  aud  htb  succe»soi^,  an  ad* 
vantage  shared  by  no  t>ther  conqnerwi  people.  The 
Jiledian  capital  wtis  at  iirst  the  chief  iwal  i^esidence, 
oiii  always  remaiui'«i  one  oi'  tho  piac<«  at  which  thr 
codTt  iipent  D  pcrtion  of  \hs  joar-^  while  among  the 
proirinf-es  Media  chiimed  and  enjoyed  a  precedency, 
which  a|ipean  eqivdly  In  the  Cireck  WTit«rs  and  in 
the  native  recmrds.  Still,  it  would  seeiu  lh;it  the 
mtion,  *o  lately  »orcmgn,  wna  not  altojj;etlier  con- 
tent witr  i»f  itfocindiuy  (Kmitinn.  Oti  t)ie  (ir»t 
couvesncnt  opprtimity  MwliA  n»bi'lle«l,  'levntinia;  to 
thr  throo*  A  eti^jo  Pbiiu»ri»  {FrawartM),  w'm 
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called  himself  Xathritb^  nitil  t.lmnT«l  t*»  1 
SGcnd(\nt  from  C'yaxai^.    iHrius.  Hy^tnapnbftii 
reign  tltia  rebplliou  took  phice,  lud    gWtd  i    " 
in  «ttppre«kiing  li,      Aftci'  vainly  erxiMvourit^l 
put  it   down  by  his  gen^i-a't,  n      ^ 
Uike  ihr  fii'M  him!^lll     Hi  d<?«. 
pitdiiiJ    battle,    pun^rieil,   and 
lUjtk^:«,inutiliUfdliim,k<fpt  htm 
Ht  h»*  door,"  and  final  I y  cruntu 
ejtttUtiu:^  hi  ihf  s^nne  tinte  bin  rhui   i.fiU^ 
the  Uthisifta  lan.riptiijti^  in  t:awlin:Kio*ii  Ht^t^^h 
ib  60  U  ^^-)'      1'he  Medea   htr«U|M>n  miIi 
and  qriklly    boK    the    yoke    tor  jurutlirr 
wheu  they  ina*h"  a  **H:orid  attempt  to 
#elv<5»,   whhh   wa*    iupptie!i&«d    by    Diariii 
'Xen.  IfriL  i,  2,  §1&|.      IJi*t)eefoiili  tJief  j 
:wqait*>o<^l   in  I  heir   ikuboidirmie   pirwition* 
lowvd    through  itii  vat  Jou«  fLliit^i  Atut  «iiii 
fonJUKi't  PeiRTa. 

1  h  Intcryuii  'finncnt.  -Accor^in^e  to  Httaimm 
the  Median  nnlton  tiMi,^^  divided  mio  iiia  tribm  (fl^v 
cwl^tsd  the  U(;sae,  tbe  Pia«taceni*  tht  ^trnebibas. 
UiH  Anxiuitj,  the  Budii,axid  tiir*  Magi.  Il  »  dMub^ 
ful,  tivwvvr-r,  in  whiit  ^a^hsh  ttr^ae  mrt  to  be  00^ 
siderwl  rut  ethiuc  division!**  Tlit^  Purvtwxtki  ipfav 
to  rcpieiMfiil  ft  gi*ogni|hied  dixfin »  tpK,  1.-  th*  \u- 
were  f«rtainly  a  pri»^t-CJ.^te  ;  i- 
little  or  uothing.  The  Aru'Mili, 
Hguify  **  of  noble  daM.^uC'  «^r  •*  wl  A^uu  ■iffuniti,* 
must  (one  would  think)  havv  htma  tte  Iwfiif 
tribe,  coni£4|}ondiug  to  the  PaaLTf^Mku  io  lTiri<a; 
but  it  IS  r^'inaikablv  that  thnr  have  onlf  lilt  AlvMi 
pbte  in  the  list  of  Herodotus-  11,<-  Budii  me  ?"»trT' 
identiticd  with  tlie  eastern  // 
the  Persian  insicriptiou* — whotn 
Per-sia  iu  two  placHs  (Kz.  xivii,  ]^>,  tiivuu  /,  l  'n 
tlie  Bu^ie  attd  the  Struchatei  noliiiiig  t»  kt'^wi 
beyond  the  »tatement  of  Hrrodiittis.  W$  am 
jierliaps  assurac,  fit>ni  the  otvler  of  Hen^^xAa*  bA, 
that  the  Busue^  Paretaer^nl,  ISti  ut^hAtes,  aod  Aiiav* 
were  true  MeiJea,  of  genuiite  Arian  dtosanl,  %htk 
tlie  Budii  aud  ^fa^i  were  fofeigtieirA  mtmilHtl  Mk 
the  nation. 

12.  lietijiuti, — Theorigioal  religion  of  tb«  Malir 
must  uudoubtettty  hav«  W«q  tiiAt  %lm\4a  €i«i 
which  i*  pl:ii«it  befoi«  un  m  the  earlier  ynvtm^ 
the  Zen^uive^ta.  iu  pettJiar  characlei^tx  va 
IhudUm,  thir  belief  in  the  e^intenoe  of  two  opp^it 
principles  of  p»w?d  and  evil,  Dearly  tf  not  ip»il#  «• 
a  (lar  with  one  auother.  On  '  '  ^f^lal^ 
were   b<>th    seii'-«iiuied   and    t-*  -  Pj    ■■-- 

ih^itructible,  ItoUt   potejit  to  w- .  .      .1^— tii«9_ 

warfare  hnd  been  ti-om  all  «tcniitv.  Atul  wuaM  c 
tinue  to  all  eternity,  thfMT<;h  r^  tba  wMi  i 
fitruggle  was  to  the  dicii]  ^  j 

I>arkne!«.     Ormiicd  wa»  1  r  iie  Ad 

object,  of  their  worship  .4.^ .    i,v,.i  ^   Ah 
Uieir  enemy,  an  object  of  r<»ir  ami  altburr^Mi.  I 
not  of  any   rtdi^oiu   rite.      Ii«.id  -^  <  >rBKj4  t 
Ariimii  worshjp|ml  the  Sun  r  >b<vl 

name^  of  Mitbra  ami  Homa:  4>4  I 

the  exij't*o<x'  of  nitmem 
gtxkd,  Hnim  bad,  the  snbj 

tively  of  the  two  powers  u-  ,.,  ,.      -*1 

cult  was  ftimple^  coniiatiug  ia  |tn»<«a 
chants  and  hymD«,  and  a  r^w  irinpU  t^mm,*^ 
pr^&£ionM)f  devotion  and  tliiUiktuluem.  ^oi  «> 
the  wursliio  iunI  ^tuch  tbi*  Udjef  wlitdi  tlw  *l^ 
Arian  nue  brouLrh*  -r-'^-  -^  ^  tji  tl»  l 
eaat  when   tb«ty  ni  tlime^ 

tion  brttu^ht  thr^M  Ui  fiU  i 

((hipjMtv   of  Aitueuia   atid    Momit  2iC»OI»  i 
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"WStm  MapbRi  had  been  eflteUmhed  fmm  a  remote 
ir.*i.|wity.  The  result  wm  either  a  coDiliinntion  of 
tfa^  t^TO  TvlizHns,  or  in  ■ome  cn«s  an  actual  con- 
vfiMnn  ofthe  (nnquerors  to  thn  thith  and  woivhip 
ot  the  ii>u<iueml.  So  far  as  cnn  be  pnthei'od  froni 
the  roanty  niiiteriaU  fn  our  posuKssion,  the  lattei 
«.vi  th«  i^ase  witli  the  Bloiies.  While  ic  Pei-sia  the 
tnii*  Ariaii  crevd  maintained  itM>lf,  nt  Irnst  to  the 
tniie  tif  Darius  Hrsta^pis,  in  tolerable  ])nnty,  in 
til-  mH'ihbouring  kingdom  of  Media  it  Wiis  early 
^wiUiiwed  up  in  Mi^rjsm,  which  wns  probably 
fr>r:iMiAhed  by  Cyaxares  or  his  successor  as  the 
p-licimi  o(  the  tit.it«.  The  essence  of  Mn|;;ism  was 
the  worship  of  the  elements,  tire,  wnti?r,  air,  and 
Birth,  with  a  speciid  preference  of  tire  to  the  re- 
nviiifler.  Temples  were  not  allowal,  but  fire* altars 
«>rv  niaint:unal  on  Tarious  sacu-d  sites,  generally 
m«ii.iiiain-tiifw,  where  sacrifices  were  oontinually 
n:;eii^i,  ami  the  tlame  was  never  suffered  to  go  out. 
K  iiierar^-hy  imtu rally  followed,  to  perform  these 
ovistAnt  riles,  and  the  Magi  became  recognised  as  a 
Mc-Htl  niKte  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  the  feitli- 
tul.  They  cbimed  in  many  cost's  a  power  of  di- 
viiiii;;^  the  future, and  pi-actised  largely  thoM  occult 
trtiN  wliii'h  iii-e  still  calleil  by  their  name  in  mo«t 
tf  tiK*  Ltngnnges  of  modem  Eumpe.  The  fear  or 
polluting  the  elements  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
r.nixiL^  !«ii|M*i9titioiis  among  the  professors  of  the 
V.i.H.iri  relipi)!!  (.Herod,  i.  l:)8);  among  the  rest 
in  the  strange  practice 
of  neither  burying  nor 
bunnng  their  dead,  but 
ezinsing  them  to  be  do- 
Toured  by  btiiats  or  birds 
of  prey  (Herod,  i.  140  ; 
Strab.  XV.  .'J.  §20).  This 
custom  is  still  obxeri-ed 
by  their  representatives, 
the  modern  I'ai-sees. 

II).  Manufr9yCnstom8f 
ami  fuitintuti  rharticU^r, 
— The  customs  of  the 
M«!d(>s  are  said  to  have 
Urtirly  resemblwi  thojv. 
of  their  neighbours,  tiie 
Armenians  and  the  Per- 
sians ;  but  they  were  re- 
gnrdcil  Its  the  inventors, 
their  neigh U>nrs  as  the 
copyists  i.Strab.  xi.  Id 
§9)'.  They  were  brav* 
and  warlike,  excellent 
ridere,  an«i  reniiuluiMy 
skilful  with  the  bow. 
The  flowing  rol»e,  so  well 
known  from  the  Pcrs**- 
politan  sculptures,  was 
their  native  dress,  and 
nu.)  ^•'*<*  certainly  iimong  the 
points  for  which  the  1  Vr- 
•  I..-  w.t**  l*ho]den  to  them.  Their  whole  costuiiv 
«  1.-  r"  ;i  .ml  splemlid ;  they  weie  fond  of  sciirlet, 
\i.-\  ^Ti'nt*^!  thvniselres  with  a qunntity  of  giiM,  in 
i;i»-  'h:\\t^  tit'i-.'i;iiii'i.  coll.nrs.  armlets,  &c.  As  tnx)ps 
tJi-y  ik.-:e  (tMi-'sdeiHl  little  inferior  to  the  native 
I'-TW!  u:-.  i.evt  to  whom  they  wej-e  usually  ranged 
is  t^-  kttt.i-tieM.  They  tought  Uith  on  I'^Mit  ami 
CQ    :.i>'>^*i-k,  nnd  carrieii,  not   bi^ws  and  iurows 

■  >w^  K-'!i  I.  3.  II,  in.  atiil  I«.  riie  only  iKi!».me  In 
E^bt-r  •ti'-^-  Me«Jia  Xak*-^  pn-c.-ilemf  ••{  i'lrsia  In  x.  'i. 
».  r-rr  W9  tmv»  a  ni'  iitlin  uf  "  t\v  l«i>k  >•(  i!ii-  cbn>iilclcfl 
^  !*♦    H»r»  •=f  M'-dl*  anfl  I'er-K  '     H.'re  Ihe  »w\v»r  ik 
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cmly,  but  shields,  cbort  spears,  and  ponfardt  It  la 
thought  that  th>y  must  have  excelled  io  the  nuuiu- 
fiicture  of  some  kinds  of  staffN. 

14.  Jieferenres  to  the  Jftifet  m  Scripture. — The 
references  to  tlie  Modes  in  the  GiOOQical  Scriptures 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  striking.  We 
Hrst  hear  of  certain  **  citii»s  of  the  Me<les,"  in  whiefi 
the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  by  "  the  king  of 
.Assyria"  on  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  B.C.  721 
(2  K.  xvii.  G,  xviii.  11).  This  implies  the  bui - 
joction  of  Media  to  Assyria  at  the  time  of  ShtU 
manetier,  or  of  Sargon,  his  successor,  and  aoL-oids 
(as  we  have  sliown)  very  closely  with  the  account 
given  by  the  latter  of  ceiiain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Mediiui  country.  i>oor 
afterwanls  Isaiah  prophesies  the  port  which  (h* 
Bfedes  bluiM  take  in  the  <lestruction  of  babyloi 
(Is.  xiii.  1  7,  xxi.  2) ;  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  28),  who 
sufiiciently  indimtcs  the  independence  of  Media  in 
hisday  (xxr.  25).  Daniel  relates,  as  a  historian,  the 
factof  tlie  Medo-Persic  conquest  (v.  28,  81),  giving 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  who 
appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cynis  ( vi. 
1-28).  In  Kziii  we  have  a  mention  of  Achmetha 
.ICcbatana\  *♦  the  put. tee  in  the  province  of  tli« 
Metles,"  where  the  ik-cree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi. 
2-5)— a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  fact* 
tliat  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  government 
under  Cynis,  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not 
the  Milt  of  government  under  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Finally,  in  Ksther,  the  high  rank  of  Media  under  tiie 
Persimi  kings  yet  at  the  same  time  its  subordinate 
position,  aie  marked  by  the  frequent  combination  of 
the  two  names  in  phrases  of  honour,  the  precedency 
being  in  every  case  assigned  to  the  Persians." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Script uii«  the  Medes  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  M^-dia;  and  in  another 
(JuiHth)  a  very  striking  portion  of  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  same  couhtry.  But  the  historical 
character  of  lK)th  these  book.-,  is  with  reason  4loubte<l ; 
and  fVom  mitlier  cm  we  ih-nve  any  authentic  or 
«:it  isfactory  infonnation  conceming  the  people. 
From  the  story  of  Tobias  little  could  be  pitheivl, 
even  if  we  acceptwl  it  as  true;  while  the  history 
of  Ar]>haxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a  distorted 
jwt:ount  of  the  struggle  Wtween  the  rebel  F'liniortes 
and  Ihirius  HystasjMs)  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  that  conte>t.  The  mention  of  Khagw  in 
both  naiTatives  as  a  Metlian  town  and  legion  ot 
iniport.Hnce  is  geographically  correct ;  and  it  is  his- 
torically true  that  I'hiaoite*  sullered  his  overthrow 
in  the'llhagian  district.  But  beyond  these  facts 
the  niuratives  in  question  contain  little  that  even 
illustrates  the  true  hiitory  of  the  Median  nation. 
(See  the  articles  on  Judith  and  ToBiAg  in  Winer's 
Jieahrdrtrrbuch ;  and  on  the  general  subject  com  • 
pare  lUiwlinson's  Henxhtus,  i.  401-422;  lU>siin- 
quet's  Chronohxvj  of  the  Sfedes,  read  before  the 
IJoyal  Asiatic  Society,  June  5,  1H.S8;  Hrandis, 
Hernm  Awjriirutn  tetnpora  emendnta,  pp.  1-14 1 
(imte's  History  of  Greece,  iii.  pp.  3i)l-:»12 ;  and 
HupfclirH  Kxercitationuin  Herodotiarum  SttedmifiA 
duo,  p.  56,  seij.)  [<'•  K.j 

ME'DIAtnO.  ie.  Madai:  Mu«fo:  jtf<d*ii).a 

country  the  general  situation  of  which  is  abundant!/ 

rhr..pi.I.Hrtr:iJ  Astlie  Mi^lian  eiujiln'  yrt'cvded  the  iVrc'.Jut 
\i*  '■••iiMiuli-s  cam''  r.r^l  in  "  the  bo.-k."'  Th'-  jirrcfttenry 
111  ImhiiI  ( V.  'jw.  Atiil  vj.  «.  H.  Ac.)  Is  rwlnf  t«»  theful  ot 
a  M- ili.iti  vH**"*!  b^lnn  estAbllshed  on  the  throne. 
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Qlf&r,  though  iU  UiniU  may  not  ht  capable  of  being 
IxipduKil  J  ifaliirnu]i«d.  Media  Uy  iioilh<if«i  of  Perda 
fVoper,  aoutA  and  Maoth-west  of  the  CaupJiiui,  east 
of  Armenia  and  AHjrHa,  west  and  north -w««t  of  the 
great  aalt  desert  of  Irani.  It*  giejLt<st  length  was 
ntim  north  to  louth,  and  in  this  dire<>:tioii  it  ex* 
tended  fiom  the  32nd  to  the  40tb  piralJe],  a  <li^ 
tance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it  nacKed  fra«a  &bci  il 
lobg,  45^  to  53^ ;  hut  its  aveiige  breadth  waa  not 
laore  than  frani  250  to  300  miles.  lU  area  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  150.000  square  mile«,  or 
thre^fourths  of  that  of  mcHkra  Fmncc,  The  nft* 
tuni  boixndarj  of  Media  on  tiie  noilh  waa  the  nrer 
Aras ;  on  the  west  ZagTX»  and  the  mountain-dinio 
which  connects  Zagros  with  Ammt;  in  the  touth 
Media  v&s  probablf  Hejntnited  from  Peisia  by  the 
desert  which  now  forms  t>ie  boundary  between 
Farsistan  and  ftftk  Ajemi ;  on  the  east  its  natural 
limit  waa  the  deaeit  ami  the  Caspian  Gat«a.  W«st 
of  the  gates,  it  wna  boundodf  not  (as  is  oonimoidy 
Mid)  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  momitaiii 
range  south  of  that  tea,  whidi  separates  between 
the  high  and  the  low  country.  It  thus  comprised 
the  modem  prorlofies  of  Irak  Ajemi,  I^ersian  Kur^ 
distfm,  part  of  Lwiwtan,  Axerbijan^  perhaps  JLi/tsA 
and  Qhiianf  but  not  Matanderan  or  Asiendiad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media  Magna, 
and  Media  Atrofiiitene,  (Strsb.  xi.  13,  §1  ;  comp. 
Polyb.  T.  44  ;  llin.  //.  N,  yi.  13 ;  Pt4>K  vi.  2.  &c.) 
J  Media  Atropatene,  so  named  from  the  Mitmp 
Ati'opateA,  who  became  independent  monarch  of  the 
prortDoe  on  the  deetructipa  of  the  Persian  em^pire 
by  Alestioder  (Stmb.  nt,  i^p, ;  KoJ,  Sic.  xviii.  3), 
eon'espouded  neskriy  to  the  modem  Aserbijan,  being 
the  tnttt  iituatei  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
mouiit;iiu»  which  run  laorth  from  Zagros,  and  oon-^ 
sistiug  majnlr  of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake 
fh'umit/c/t.  with  the  ralleys  of  the  Aras  and  the 
^/iti  AW.  This  ts  duerty  a  hign  uuci,  vkri^j 
between  mountains  and  nlaias,  and  lying  mostly 
three  or  four  thoiinnd  teet  above  the  sea  lerel. 
The  bnsin  of  Lake  Urumiifeh  has  a  still  greater  do* 
vation,  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake  itself,  into  which  all 
the  rivers  run,  lieing'  a&  much  as  4200  feet  abox'e  the 
ocean.  The  couiktrj  is  fkirl?  fertile^  wel!-watei-ed 
in  most  plaiscw,  and  fnvourable  to  agiicuJture ;  its 
climate  h  tempinte,  though  oocaaioaally  s^ere  in 
winter ;  it  pix)diice*  rice,  com  of  all  kinds,  wine, 
•ilk,  white  wax^  and  all  manner  of  delidous  fruits. 
Tabrit,  its  modem  capital,  forms  the  summer  rty 
sidenoc  of  the  FerRtan  kings,  and  is  a  beautiful 
plaoe,  situated  in  a  foi^t  of  ojxhards.  The  and«ot 
Atropatene  may  have  incluiloJ  aIiki  the  oountaries  of 
Ohitim  and  Talish^  together  with,  the  plain  of 
Moghan  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined  A'ur  and 
ilrof  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and  fiat;  that  of 
Moghan  is  sandy  and  sterile ;  Tatish  is  more  pro- 
duetire ;  while  Gkilan  (like  Maxcmderan)  ia  rich 
sod  fertile  io  the  highest  degree.  The  climate  of 
Qhila%  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at  Umes  pesti* 
lenttal  \  the  streams  perpetually  overflow  their 
bftob;;  and  the  waters  which  otospev  stagnate  in 
BiaithM,  whose  exfaatatioas  spread  disease  and  dmtli 
smongtlis  inhabitants.  2.  Media  Magna  lay  south 
and  e«rt  of  Atnypatenf.  Its  northern  boundary  was 
the  ringe  of  Emu-z  from  the  Caspian  Gat«  to  the 
JSudlW  psse,  through  which  the  Sefwi  Rud  recches 
fJie  low  oouotry  of  Ghilnn,  It  tlien  adjoined  ipon 
Atrnpoleoe,  from  which  it  may  be  ri^ixied  a^  «<» 
pvil4d  by  a  Line  nmning  about  S.W.  by  W.  fititn 
Qw  bru(g!i  of  MwnjH  to  ZagmKi.     Hert  it  totviied 
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Aasyria^  fiom  which  it  wa*  probably  divided  Ky  tb 
last  line  of  hills  towards  the  west,  Ware  tlie  tt«^ 
tains  sink  down  upon  the  plain.      On  the  aouU  tt 
was  bounded  by  Snsiana  and    Per*!*   ^rtr^T^  t»» 
former  of  which  it  met  in  the  moderu  Lwidm, 
probably  about  lat.  3.3^  30%  while  it  atriKi  !>• 
lattftr  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Z«gioa  rangtv  • 
Itt    Z29  or  320  30'.     Townrds   the  «ui  it  ns 
closed  in  by  the  great  mtt  desert,  which  Hertxiot* 
reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  l«t4?r  writer*  %v 
and  Carmania.     Media  Magna  thu*  cootait- 
part  of  Kwrdisttm  and  L^istan^  with  all  Anki^ 
and  frak  Ajemu     The  character  of  this  t»<i  s 
very  varied.     Towards  the  west,  in  Ardei<m^  lir- 
distan  and  Lwistan^  it  is  highly  inotintain£Mj^  k»t 
at  the  same  time  well-'Watered  and  richly  woodad 
feilUe  and  lovely ;  oa  the  north,  aloog  the  dank  d 
Eibwt,  it  is  leU  charming,  but  still  plesasnt  nd 
tolerably  productive;  while  towards  tlie  east  md 
aciuth-<ffl£t  it  ii  bare,  arid,  rocky,  sod  amdy,  m^ 
porting  with  difliculty  a  spare  and  wretched  pof*' 
Ifttioti.      The  present   productions    of  Zag^nv  an 
cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,   Indian  corn,  me,  whitf, 
wine,  and  fruit*  of  every  variety ;  erery  f^ey  k  • 
puden ;  and  besides  valleya,  entMucive  pbjes  tie 
oiXen  found,  furnishing  the  roost  ezcellsat  pBslm^i» 
Here  wei*  nurtured  the  valuable  bi^«4  of  baran 
called  Nisaeon,  which  the  Peiatana  «ultrrsted  miSk 
BLich  especial  care,  and  from  which  the  bosssa  ef  lis 
mouni-ch  wene  always  chosen.     The  puturi  giuasdl 
of  KhawaA   and  Aiuhtar   between    Bekittim  md 
Khorram^ibadt  probably  reprosetii   lbs  •  Klasi* 
pUiin  "  of  the  ancients,  which  aeeois  to  him  lite 
its  name  from  a  towr.  NiaaiM  (^Nmajfa),  mtmtimd 
in  the  cuneif«j-m  inscriptuxos. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  ints  these  tm 
proviiioM  can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  f*^ 
istod  from  the  time  of  Aleasfider  the  Creia,  pi 
there  b  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  siort  abd<cA. 
r  UMting  irom  cne  betuement  ot  tlic  M«Jas  iit  Ui 
country,  which  did  not  take  place  all  at  ones;  bit 
was  first  in  the  more  northern  aod  aftenrardi  s. 
the  southern  oomitiy.  It  is  iudlc«tive  of  •  * 
sion,  that  there  were  two  Echataaas  — 
noilhern,  at  TakAi*i^uteiman :  tin  other,  lm 
'  southern,  at  Nmfuidan,  on  the  llanla  of  Mont 
OronUi  {Elunmd) — respectively  tiie  cBpitakaefOt 
two  districts.     [KCBATAKA.] 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  tb«  chief  nivft  m 
Mc?dia  was  undoubtedly  Rh..i|^e»— th«  Ma^  if  As 
inscriptions.  Hither  the  rebd  Phraortes  Aed  sa  IH 
defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  i#id  hither  loo 
Darius  CodomaonuB  afler  the  battle  of  ArbelSiJ 
his  way  to  the  eastern  provinces  (Art,  Etp.  < 
iii.  20).  The  only  other  piace  of  mudi  iMb 
I  Bagistaua,  the  modem  BmiMtun,  which  gqsnli 
chief  pass  connectiag  Media  with  the  MessfSB* 
mian  plain. 

I      No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  weiw  fnttbs  ad^ 

divided  into  provinces ;  but  no  trostirorthy  sseSHi 

of  these  minor  divisions  has  oome  dowb  to  as.    Hi 

tract  about  RhsM  was  certainly  called  RbtflHif 

and  the  moontajs  tract  adjoining  Persia  smiiii  Ii 

j  have  been  known  as  t^ametaoRie,  or  the  ^stmaatfM 

the  Pametacae.     Ptolemy  givas  as  MrdJal  ^SllliS 

ElvmaiSf  ChorDmithrene,  Nigrina,  Daritas*  wtddf' 

romedia;  bat  these  osmes  are  little  koowa  ts  t/60 

writem,  and  sospicioos  atti^h  to  tarn*  of  thai.  Oi 

the  whole  it  would  seem  Uv«t  we  do  aot  polHi 

materials  for  a  mmute  accQurtI  of  the  atuj«at  p^ 

I  ^mphy  of  the  ooontry,  which  ts  y^tj  vmpmkm^ 

I  d^&crilwil  hy  Stmbo^  and  alntoal  oiaiUai  by  ?ttBf* 
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t^  Sr  IL  IUwtiQ«Ki'i  Articlfli  iji  tfaa  Jownal  itlAj.  Tbt  Amtomical  Penod»  which  continjal 
if  ikf  Omgwtipkic^  Soeuty,  vol.  ix.  Art  2,  aud  till  tb«  demth  of  Galen,  A.d.  200.  But  th«e«  tit»- 
foL  t^  Artida  1  Aod  2 ,  «nd  cocnp«re  L«jird*»  fidal  lines  do  not  rtrictly  exhibit  tht  tniLh  of  lh« 
«Hf  J^byJ0fi,  chap.  zvij.  and  zriii. ;  matter.  Egrpt  was  the  ear li  est  home  of  medical 
^     '     "       "  '         and  other  skill  for  the  rtgioa  of  the  Mcdltemnca* 

faaflin,  and  ercry  Bg\  ptiau  mummf  ctf  the  inott  cx- 
peasive  and  eUborate  tovU  involved  a  process  ol 
anatomy.  This  gave  opporttmitiea  of  inspecting  « 
vMt  number  of  liodiea,  varying  in  every  potisibie  con- 
dition. Such  opportunities  were  »ure  to  be  ttimad 
to  aooouDt  (Fliny,  N*  H.  xix.  5)  by  the  mone  dili- 
gent amooj^  the  faculty — ^for  ^the  Dhyaidaaa*' 
tisbalmed  (Gen.  L  2).  The  mtestines  bad  a  aef*- 
rate  receptacle  aastgned  them,  or  were  restored  to 
the  body  through  the  ventnil  incision  ( WilkinjAOt 
T,  4(38) ;  and  every  luch  proona  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  mumiiiiai  disoovered  showa  the  moA 
minute  accuiacy  of  manipnlatioti,  Kotwithataad* 
tog  theie  Jabonoufl  efforta,  we  have  no  trace  cf  any 
phtlaaaphica)  or  rational  system  of  Egyptian  origin  | 
and  medicine  In  £|7pt  was  a  mere  art  or  pro> 
fettioa.  Of  tcieiioe  the  Asdepiadae  of  Greece  were 
tht  tme  originatoia.  Hippocrates,  who  wTX>te  a 
book  OD  '*  Ancieot  Medidoe/'  and  who  teems  td 
have  had  many  opportuiutifa  of  acces  to  foreign 
aources,  gives  no  proraineocie  to  Egypt.  It  was  uo 
doubt  owing  to  the  represaive  influences  of  her  fixed 
inatitutiooj  that  thit  oouniry  did  not  attain  to  a 
vast  and  speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when 
post  morUm  examination  was  so  general  a  rula  in- 
stead of  being  a  rare  exo^oa.  StiU  it  ii  impo^ 
sible  to  believi  that  conaiderable  advances  in  phyil* 
ology  could  have  fiuled  to  be  made  tliere  fVoin  tima 
to  tlmej,  and  similarly,  UHHigh  we  cannot  so  well 
determine  how  hi,  in  Assyria.*  The  b»t  guaranty 
for  the  advance  of  medical  scieiwe  is,  afUr  all,  the 
interest  which  every  human  beii^  has  in  it;  and 
this  is  moait  strongly  felt  in  large  gregarious  masaea 
of  population.  Compared  witii  the  wild  oDimtriei 
ait>und  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt  must  have 
!«e*>med  incalcuUhlr  advanoid.  Beset  the  awe, 
with  which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her  wealth,^ 
resoorces,  and  medical  skill ;  and  even  the  visit  of 
Abraham,  though  prior  to  this  period,  found  bei 
no  doubt  in  advance  of  other  ooantriea.  Reprv- 
EMsntations  of  eariy  Egyptian  lUigtry  apparently 
occur  on  some  of  the  monumenta  of  Beni^HasMn. 
Flint  knJvu  used  for  embalming  have  been  r» 
Tbt  attempt  has  been  rnnde  by  a  French  I  covered — the  '*  Ethiopic  stone"  of  Hci-oiJottis  'ii.  %<\* 
•fH^CRlMHianl,  Ifiti0ijrt4§ 


Otmmft  Mupkntm  Espedition,  i.  122,  ftc*i 
Ktaftilra  Ptrmm  Ewmir^i  Ker  Porter's  TVaveJt; 
mA  EnrUnaoii*i  fftroieiutf  red  L  Appendix*  Ea»y 
N  *  [G.  R.] 

MtAm}*  Dmn*^  '*  the  loo  of  AhaAuenis ,  of  the  teed 
^lhtMt6m'iV>VL  is.  1)  or '' tbe  Mede "  (xi.  1)^ 
li  ihM  dMcribad  ok  Dm.  r.  31. 

yKDlCrXE.  L  Kelt  to  care  for  food,  clothing, 
4ad  •h'^ltrr,  tlte  luntig  of  hurts  takes  precedence 
t«B  anwagat  mragb  natiena.  At  a  later  period 
mtm  tltt  InaimaBt  of  tidcDen,  and  nraognition  of 
Mlaa  of  dktaat ;  tod  thew  mark  a  nascent  civiUn- 
lk«t  IntemaJ  diwia^es,  and  all  for  which  an  ob- 
noo*  catiM  cannot  be  awtgufld,  are  in  the  most  early 
poind  viewed  m  the  visitatinn  of  God,  or  aa  the  ac:t 
•f  aptfi*  inaltetumt  (Mwrr,  human— aa  the  evil  eye — 
ar  dm  auperSiunau,  and  to  be  desJt  with  by  soroery, 
m  9tmm  other  occult  supposed  agency.  The  Indian 
fesiiea  It  that  all  diseatea  are  the  work  of  an  tril 
■Int  fSfrrngvl,  Otdck,  dsr  Arzmfihmdef  pt  ii. 
A).  oQt  among  a  dvUiied  raot  th«  pre-tmioetMSt 
af  Hm  ■wlind  ui  v  conSawed  in  pniportion  to  the 
1  valoe  f>tt  no  human  life,  and  th«  vastly 
L  of  comfbrt  and  enjoyment  of  which 
y  apablt.  It  would  be  strange  if  their 
dam  oaiawtiQii  historically  with  Egypt  had  not  im- 
load  tlw  Isrvehies  with  a  ttroog  appreciation  of  the 
flil  vilihw  art,  and  with  tome  ooniiderablc  degree 
if  mtHml  oiluire*  from  the  roo^  ancieat  testi- 
Bqiili^  mend  md  aecttlar*  E^pt,  from  whatever 
^nm,  tlkDogli  pcrhapa  (rom  vaoeeiity,  was  foremoat 
«iMa«g  t^  oaticnt  in  this  most  human  of  §tudiea 
|flfaif  pbynoaL  Again,  as  the  active  intelligence 
•f  Gnaea  Doweij  in  upon  b(r»  and  mingled  with  the 
dore  of  ptiihological  recoixU  whien  must 
under  the  system  described  by 
_>pt,  «pedaily  Alt^uuidria,  became 
PipMiory  and  niuM>iHn  of  the  world. 
alt  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid 
ohriUmtioua,  whether  her  own  or  foreign, 
■•  attracted,  and  medidne  and  suj^ery 
amidftt   political  decadence  and  ailtrtie 


flwiw  'I 


Utv    iir     laalinctire    jViit*l, 

m^  mstraent  to  th^  fnil 

attrvf,     2odly.  Thf  Sacral 

W  M/kk  rVrMi.  Uiiting  till 

^  mftnirm  of  the  Pythagorean  Society,  500  B.C. 

SMAf.  Tha  Fhiicsophtcal  Period,  closing  with  the 

iwlsiaan  of  the  Aleundnan  Library,  11.0.  320. 


*  ItaiHil  naani^eaat  KtayniiJlk  haw  given  preel.U 
%  Mii,  <tl  Ma  ^  Of  ^  mlarosoope  In  mlaate  devloet, 
ttp  evaa  tpsdnciw  of  fasfnliyins  leneea. 
irilik  a  Uliie  of  CQbr«,  to  onill  st  t»  be 
I  attl^oot  s  leni,  mam  bruunht  bottve  by  Sir  IL 
mi  I*  tttm  to  tHa  DrlUttL  ttaaemt^    As  to 
Ma  wa*  iKoQgbt  to  la^mr  on  naeCiosl 


oomp.  El.  IT.  25)  was  probably  either  black  £int  or 
agate ;  and  those  who  have  usiated  at  the  opening  of 
a  mummy  have  notioed  that  the  teeth  exLibltad  a 

ey«t  for  the  oaUiro-world  lieel  the  want  of  nicb  epeo- 


IVotvlly  ■ 


^  It  Ix.  381 ;  Od,  tw.  IM.  Sea  alM  Herod.  tL  H.  and 
L  tt.  Tbe  simple  beroes  bad  reverence  fer  the  tieatl^f 
skill  wbkh  exlftuded  only  le  weandi.  Tbei*  is  hv  lly  iny 
r«oq«tiflk>u  of  dlnctwe  to  HoiUBrt  Tbtir  b  sitdik'fi  fk«tK 
pMtlictice.  BtKl  we*ry  old  iffe^  tml  1i«r>1ly  any  flx*^  uiorbkt 


I  not  I  OMiditlnn,  uve  )n  »  4!mi;#  (Od  v,  Sf>ft)     fin*.  ho«rv«r.  « 


U  'ht  polni  at  wh(«U  the  ml^nw^vpii    [tH^  tHrtittttm  BvmtmadiTkM^^  Weif.  Wlttonkart 
Out/  tbtm  «ba   liat»   iiukb    M*a    lT91 
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dfiotistiy  not  inferior  in  cxtpcutiou  io  Jie  work  of  tli»  > 
beat  rood(fciTi  experts.  Thi5  oouKnas  th<»  sUxtaaeut  o( 
Herodotus  that  every  part  of  th«  boiy  waa  studifKl 
bf  a  distinct  piitctitioner.  Pliur  (vii.  <^i7)  aaseitfi 
that  tJie  Egjpttuus  dAimai  th<!  invention  of  the 
htnlmg  JHt,  and  (urvi.  1 )  thinks  them  iubject  to 
mjinj  diMAsei*.  Thdr  "  many  medid(ii»"  &ra  noen- 
liOQcd  (J«gr.  xlri.  11).     Many  vjiliiabLe  di-u^  way 


'Vi 


H- 


l^focv  (oc  HutMn  t)  uMl  Palivnti.    <  V«  tlfeuwao.  i 

bQ  dirired  from  the  pknt«  mentioned  by  WiUdnson  | 
'iv.  t>21)t  and  the  s^^nnn  of  the  adjticent  interior  of  j 
Ai'iica  iiill  exoeli  all  other.  Athothmei  IL,  king  of 
tJie  oountry,  is  sftid  to  have  wiittca  nn  the  subject 
of  UAatomy.  Hermes  (who  may  perhaps  be  the 
mnM  Aa  Atbothmtift.  int^ilJect  persouiHed,  only  dis- 
^ided  u  a  deity  iu&Uiad  of  a  legeuidur/  king),  ww 
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Cht  gmt  li.ilf  t»f  Whuh  rtlatfd  to  «alofTi>.  tt« 
varioua  redpet  known  to  have  hem  heair(*njki  we? 
reconied^  with  their  peculiar  caaea^  in  the  i/joiibi 
of  physic,  histribed  amvog  the  ''**•-  *"<  ■<'j*->^ 
in  the  principal  templeii  of  the  [ 
396,  307).  The  rpputjitioci  o< 
hidtohca)  times  was  such  th^it  Utth  Lyni* 
Dniliiu  sent  ti»  Egypt  for  phyf»iduirj»  cr  suij; 

(Herod,  iii.  I,  129- !     *  '  1t«c>«| 

the  fiomc  country.  '  uibri 

woQJid  wa«**  temi'  .^     u'H\ 

hapA  with  mfidi  zeal  tor  hu  reiwrei| 

Of  midwifery  we    have  a 
noticp  (Ivx,  u  1i>)T  aAi«l  of  «c 
its  pnictitiotier*,*  which  fj^-l  nnf 
bf  vet  i tied  frura  th^-   — 'r 
I i neon's  note  otx   li  if 

phytiicians  had  sa\.\ 
tresastiry,  and  tr(iit«»l  ttlwuf^  t 
to  estfibliihed   pivnriiM»t«,  im  ^ttiOti 
from  thpjte  at  1h»ii  ^^rtfi 

fatal    term  inn  tioti  rer.  6> 

patliini  died  under  i  .  ..:  .  timUtmtH 
no  bhune  waa  attached.  I'her  tJf*aM 
gratis  pfitients  when  tram^nin^  w  m 
military  serricrft.  Mus*  di'«9«t  w#»t 
by  them  a^nbed  to  tiKftgi*^tk>Q  laJ 
excessive  cnUng  f  l>tod,  »SieuL'  t,  fC  , 
their  tnkmnxx  6iile>l  Uiczxi  ota^jc'  «■ 
On  raoft^enr  it  was  also  cu^tocmry  it 
a  temple  an  ejcvrftn,   whkh  ww  eoi^ 

at^l  ^M*f  flrHw. 


/'^^.^, 


i;bJrvi 


.  IvttTT  li«od,  In  Mr,  Malt'i 
.  Hlunc  tsbkt    '   " 
]»  An  iMT,  uf  » 


(Wmtiuaoo.) 


%  Hlunc  tsbkV  dodlMtM)  to  Aniimri.  for  l)ii«  iinxjftaj  of  ■  conpUtnl  Is  tt«  Mir;  litamt  «i  TNWt 
'    '  i  ootta,  trvCQ  TtaotMa,  In  Sir  J,  Gwrdnor  WnUuM  * 


Mid  to  have  written  six  boolu  on  medicine ;  in 
which  on  entiii;  chnpter  was  devoted  to  diiwiw  o( 
t}ie  eye  (lUwlinaou^s  Herod,,  note  to  ii.  84),  and 

«  Contp.  the  1«flter  of  fienbtdad  bo  Joram.  3  IL  v.  A.  to 
pvnenre  the  cure  of  NoamaD, 

^  Tbr«  Words  of  Horod.  (ill,  6«>.  **«  itr^MMiKuti  ti  t** 
0aTt.o¥  Ktu  o  AD^MK  ra;(i(jTtt  itrawfi,  ap[jear  Lo  indloafe 
uwdloal  treatfoent  by  the  tenu*  emptujed.  It  Is  not 
unlike^  the  phyaklan  may  have  taken  the  a|>purtoiiitj 
lA  avenge  Um  wroogi  of  hi*  natitin. 

*  'Vha  sex  Lb  clt^  flrotu  the  Heb.  ffiamiBatlcal  (i»nn«. 
The  names  of  two,  Sljipbrah  and  Puah,  are  ncontetl. 
Tbe  iTcatancni  of  newborn  Hebrew  Infants  la  nienlluiHXl 
'i;x»  an.  4)   as   ooniUtluK   fn    wMdtlug.   uJU:  g,   and 


and  when 

called  in, 

fiUftpend   in 

monly  a  nvodel  oi*  ttie  part  »jrprt.*d  ; 

ings  doubtless,  as  in  tl it 

lapius,  beoime  valuabln 

atudeut.  The  Egyptians  vi 

ttpr>.<itiJ  ■  ■ 

Tb-'pi 
ia  trw- 
aertnis'  i 
olVJi«t|   ,, 
invtiU'e<J   tn 
p<*c!:n!!r  rt«  all 

I'  .cywotilvll 

90  Utc  n  Uw  porM  i« 
Ahmhims,  finom  any  «Mt 
siT|<)umer  among  tbm*  ^ 
lien^ficinl     ^OW^fi     ta    lit 

senrnttvt  of  daBBliiM^  lii 
The    scrapuU«us    itIMQii 
pnld  tn  the  dcttd  wi»  i 
able  to  the  health  of  \ 
living.    Sijcii  powerful  drugs  aa  oaphaittim*  i 
resin,  ptne  bitumen,,  and  vaxioua  urnmritK  i 
s  Li  pp  resets  I  or  Goimterncted  oJl  uoaioua  efflitira  fi 


ifTiuldUiig:   (hla  tart  was  not  used  m  ^rpt  I 
ion).  ^ 

'  Tbe  «ame  author  ^dd*  thai  tbe  moat  <«SWr>i 
of  tre&tQieal  wm  l>y  cAuchmhc  mI  r«f«T«««(ff  ^^ 

ff  Magieiaiii    and  phyilcliou    ht^    hekaifid   0  < 
priestly  caste,  snd  portiaps  lutiled  tltelr  |a  tmAfi 

^  ■'  L*tKJTt«  modem*  n'en  wt  pins  tk,  ei  w. 
pjurisct  1*14  &1  blrtt  .^tgnittH.  le*  toniWaui  d(«  t4fv«Si  >- 
psjr  les  PAUx  dti  Nil.  so  cxniwntSBi-nt  mi  sttitffi  ^  irj 
[iChtlli  ntkb.  piuj  tFurs  eiifaiits"  ^Mirtwt  l^rj,$.\ 
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ti^  ko£*iLj'^'  ****  Baw-dnstof  fte  floor,  on  which 
*--ifj^  b^^u^*****  cleansed,  was  collected  in  small 
"» =»»  dS'  ^oHii,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
t. 4^rES\**  "*  '^■'**  °*"  ^*  *®*"^  (Wilkinson,* 
^^,  4to  tltlli^'*^*^  ertenl  tn  *hich  these  piacticps 
*  «T  niSr^  Mnoiig  the  Jews,  see  Embalming  ; 
*"^'o  *  oor^-****  ^incleanness  imputed  to  contact 
lb*  iaJ^Sr^  *^**  *  powerful  presen-ative  ^  against 
*'^*««UT»r*^"^  ^f  the  liting  frame  with  morbid 
g,^^^^  But»  to  puwue  to  later  times  this  merely 

**«  tb.^'T^^.*^  '^PP^  ^^'^^^  -'''  "'  "^-  ^") 
i^  tK^y      'Oiemies  themKlres  practised  dissection, 

k>T7«  i»**  *  period  when  Jewish  inteirourse  with 

*^iLxaB4^*"^***  *"*  reciprocal,"  there  existed 

TW^vi   rt*  *  *^^^^  *"^  ^^"^  anatomical  study. 

tD  di!^  IkT' 1*****  **^  injportance  which  would  tend 

^%itl  Uw*  "w***  ^'°™  rfwiring  this  was  the  cere- 

h  '  *V^^  reverence  of  Jewish  feeling 

^^^^^^    rwnains,  and  the  abhorrence   of 

*  afl  ti^fcte*'       ^^  ^^^  Jews— and  there  were 

"**^^  wjJS***  ***  captivity  not  a  few,  perhaps 

^huos.,^*!^  **»  foreign  laxity,  and  alTected  Greek 

*^  Sve  ?**  <^"»iure,  would  assuredly,  as   we 

*  ^ei  did        1^  occasion  to  notice  that  they 

frvi  imir«i.*^v^  ^*''"  «natomical   knowlwlge 

paerd  «ler^^  '*"''*  ^^^^  ^  apparent  in  the 
^  r^TrWdiTi  **"^  of  that  profession,  even 
^^r^^^^'  '^«  difto^on  of  Chris- 
—  bat^o?*^  *^  ^^  centuries  exercised  a 
BooL^n^^*™^  restraint  on  the  dis- 

,  aBj  ^  '  ■'Jatoiny  as  a  pursuit  became 

•vmwk«»  ^  "®*'<>n  of  profaneness  quelling 
«■»  *t^i«Dt  to  '^***^"'  surgical  science  be- 
^'^^•ly  saa^  *.**'^  to  which  it  ha»l  never 
moti^  **^hin  the  memory  of  human 

««rftb?M^t         ^^^*  ^^  medicine  in  the 

/**<i  heroes — bettles  at  once  the 

-'■^pnhiMbe  tv 

*•  ■odetii  pUniA  *  *"*  scarant  of  the  production 
***POMni»rt,f^"'  ^'^^  however,  disappearh  when 
^*^  lodkrtMu  tw^^^  •  K***"  Wmii,  excessive  heat 

W*«ajlMMiw.       *"  "f'f™  to  PetUgrew'a  HiMiory  qf 

^"WerfiJSerieB.T,'.  *^  "***^^  *»"  pestilential  Infectk.n, 

**  **•  '•"•d  w  ,1"  *'^^  '"^-^  iiwists  on  a(.-tual  contact 

^  ^  Astue.  BoL      ''^  ^'  ^^  oundition  of  tramsmlssion 

*••«  ^f^pun^  _  ^npare  a  tract  by  Dr.  Mocmicdiacl, 

■"■•■A^^     P*ftiifli  OH  th<  Subyr.t  of  Contagion. 

*ii*llLp^;^^iftrfici««,  H.W.Kumsey.  London. 

HtoT**""*^  jV"^-  For  a.icient  opinions  on  the  matter, 

^*"ii*^r^%denhamS«<leiy,  I.2S4  &c.  Thucy- 

^l**^*!  ta  it      *^ ^'f  the  Ath'fnian  plague,  Is  the  flrbt 

**^*Hfcj^*^  ib;ti  but  Inft-'rentlally.    It  Bwms 

ll*^  *H(lyJ|^^l5  iJiat  rontafflousnvM  U  a  quality 

^^       ^****«iifc!*  *^l' Ji  niay  be  present  or  ab^'iiL 

'  *^ft^^^  ***  nv  one  ««?ems  able  t4»  say.    A^  an 

'"^      *^**U  » iij#  said  by  early  writers  («;.  y. 

^>  (i>  be  contagions,   »hkh   some 

^tij,    'ihe  a&«rrll«in  and  denial  arc 

-^S^  ^»w"^**ffliiJl  to  cither  case,  that  no  other 

*-?***«  cJ^J?  »^  ^  qnestion. 

^^'^m  mtirinurum  ad  scrutandos  mtirbos 
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»  ^^ '**! t^^*^>  (i>  be  contagions, 


''.^ 


jjv^  ■*-lbii>»Ti  Greek  African  colony,  bud  a 

.^^*V^mi  of  excellence ;  and  some  of  Its 

^ .  ^^ V  of  the  inrot,  or  auafotiidu  a  me- 

miraculoos  virtues  were  ascribed. 

^>^  a  jKime  for  the  Jews  of  the  disper- 

-  ^^  Atifim,  oydenbam  Society,  111.  2^). 

^nite  a  bocK  wt^  r5«  moB'  'Oniipov 

^  A  :«cur.  Jer  of  Trallec.  llbi  U.  rxp.  4.   ^ 


question  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  Homeric  °  and  pre-HomericP  period.  To  de^ 
scend  to  the  historical,  the  story  of  I>emocede8  **  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustnites  the  practice  of  Greek 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates  ;  anti- 
cipating in  its  gentler  waiting  ujion'  nature,  as 
compared  (Herod,  iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Pisiw 
sians  and  Egyptians,  the  method  and  maxims  of  that 
Father  of  physic,  who  wrote  ag^iinst  the  theoiie;' 
aiid  speculations  of  the  so-called  pliilosophical  school, 
and  was  a  true  Empiricist  before  that  sect  was 
fonnnlarized.  The  Dogmatic  school  was  founded 
after  his  time  by  his  disciples,  who  departed  from  his 
eminently  practical  and  inductive  method.  It  re^ 
cognised  hidden  causes  of  health  and  sickness  arising 
from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements,  out  of 
which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  their  parts  and  members  were  attempered 
together  and  became  sympathetic.  He  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  sympathy  of  men  with 
climate,  seasons,  &c.  Hipj^ocmtes  himself  rejected 
supernatural  accounts  of  disease,  and  especially  de- 
moniacal possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mysticaA 
sense,  to  numbers*  as  furnishing  a  rule  for  cases.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discernment  of 
Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics  above  Eii« 
ropeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.*  The  empirical  school, 
which  arose  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Serapionof  Alex- 
andria, and  Philinus  of  Cos,*  waited  tor  the  symp- 
toms of  every  case,  disregarding  the  rules  of  practice 
based  on  dogmatic  principles.  Among  its  votaries 
was  a  Zachalias  (pcrhai)s  Zacharias,  and  possibly  a 
Jew)  of  Babylon,  who  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvii.  10, 
comp.  xxxvi.  10  J  dedicated  a  book  on  medicine  tu 
Mithridates  the  Great;  its  views  were  also  sup- 
ported* by  IleixKlotus  of  Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next 
to  Alexandria,  became  distinguished  for  its  schools 
of  philosophy  and  medicine ;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named 
:  Theodas,  or  ThcudaSjT  of  Laodicoa,  but  a  student 

I  P  The  indistinctness  with  which  the  medical,  the  ma- 
'  gical,  and  the  poisonous  were  confoundi-d  under  the  word 
!  ^op^LOJca  by  the  etirly  Greeks  will  escape  no  one.  (Su 
!  Ex.  xxil.  18,  the  Heb.  word  for  "witch  "  is  in  the  IJiX. 
:  rendered  by  ^apfMucof .)  The  legend  of  the  Argunauts  and 
I  Medea  illustrates  this;  the  Homeric  Moly,and  Neiicutbcs 

and  the  whole  story  of  Circe,  confirm  it. 
I      1  I'he  fame  which  he  bad  acqnirt-d  in  Samos  had  reached 
Sardls  before  Darlu.n  discovennl  his  presence  among  llie 
I  captives  taken  from  Oro-ies  (Uerod.  liL  129). 
I      ^  The  best  known  name  umoug.st  the  pioneers  of  Greek 
medical  science  is  Ilerodicus  of  iSelyml'ria,  "qui  totaiu 
:  gymuastlcam  roedieliue  a(\Junxit;"   for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Hippocrates  {JfiUioth.  .SVn/'t.  Jfed.  s.  v.).   The 
alliance,  however,  of  the  iarpixi}  wltli  the  yvfU'ooriKii  is 
familiar  to  ua  from  the  Dialogues  of  Pluto. 

■  Thus  the  product  of  Beven  and  forty  gives  the  term 
of  the  days  of  gebtation ;  in  his  trepi  vovauiV  6,  why  men 
;  died,  iy  rjjo-i  irept<ra]7<ri  tvjp  rintptu>y,  is  discussed ;  ao  the 
,  4th,  8th.  ilih,  and  Uth,  are  noted  as  the  critical  days  in 
acute  diseases, 
t  Sprengel,  ub.  sup.  iv.  52-5,  speaks  of  an  Alexandrian 
^  school  of  medicine  aa  hn\  ing  carried  anatomy,  espeiially 
I  under  the  guidance  of  Hleruphllu.H,  to  its  hlghfst  pitch  of 
ancient  r»«?rfection.    1 1  »t'Ciu*  not,  howtvor,  to  have  claimed 
any  distinctive  prlnclpl^-s,  but  stands  chronologically  be- 
tween the  fkvgmutic  and  Kmplric  schiH)ls. 

"  The  former  of  these  wrote  apainst  HippocraUs,  the 
latter  was  acomnuntitor  on  him  (Sprengel,  ub.tup.  iv.  Hi). 
»  It  treats  of  a  stone  ailletl  htmatiU,  to  which  the  author 
ascribes  great  virtues,  specially  as  rega'^ds  the  eyes. 

I  The  authuriUes  for  these  btatemenis  about  Thendas 
are  given  by  Wunderbar,  JUhlisrh'Tiilutuduihi^  MoUiitL 
Ites  Ht-ft,  p.  25.    He  reitjti  .unonn  vihcTb  to  I'dlniuJ. 
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of  Aleujdru),  aivl  th«  lufit,  or  nesrly  ao,  of  tb«f 
Empiricie^j  wfaotr  its  sclioob  produced.  The  re- 
murkA  of  Theuiks  oc  the  hght  in«thi>d  of  obserring, 
Mid  tlw  Tttlu*  of  experience*  and  hi>  book  on  medicino, 
DOW  loit,  in  which  he  armngeil  bis  tubj«ct  under  the  | 
lusiids  of  indicatorvi,  curatoHtt,  an4  sahtbris,  earned 
him  high  reputiiticni  as  a  chaiupii^rt  of  enipiricism 
aipiio&t  the  i-eprooches  of  the  dogmatic  v*  though  they 
Wire  ■ubMquentif  impugned  bj-  Ojuen  and  Theo- 
dodlli  of  Tripoli,  Hu  period  was  that  from  Titu9  to 
Hadrian.  "  The  empiricists  held  thjit  ob*on'ation 
and  the  appbcntioQ  of  known  remedie*  in  one  cn5«  to 
othezi  praumcd  to  be  sroiilar  constitute  the  whole 
ait  of  cultivitiog  mttJicine.  Though  tlieir  views 
were  narrow,  and  tlieir  iDfoiinatior  scanty  when 
oompored  with  some  of  the  chiefs  ol  thre  othio'  ftecta, 
irnd  although  they  rejected  as  uaeUat  and  uDattaln- 
able  aU  tcnowledgv  of  tiie  cause*  and  reocmdite  nature 
of  diaeuMf  it  is  undeniable  that,  bialites  petional 
experience,  they  freely  avAiled  theniKtvea  of  hi»> 
torical  detail,  oud  of  a  ittrict  analogy  founded  upon 
tiWrration  and  tlie  rotcroblance  of  phenomena^ 
(l>r.  Adamt,  Paul.  Aeijin.  ed.  Sydenliam  Soc.). 

Thii  !>chool,  however,  was  oppoeed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Klethodio,  which  had  arisen  uodrr  the 
lending  of  Themison,  aiso  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
peiiod  of  Fompey  the  Great."  Aaclepiadea  paved 
the  wn.y  for  the  "  metbo^i  "  in  question,  hndiug  a 
tljeojptif*  basis  in  tlie  corpujscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  phyiiic&  which  ha  borrowed  irota  Heradide^  of 
PtoDtui,  He  had  paand  aome  early  year*  in  Ales- 
aodria,  and  theooe  came  to  Rome  shortiy  before 
Cioero'«  time  (oomp.  qw  nos  medico  amicoqiw  un 
Mwnut,  CraantA,  ap.  Cic,  de  Orat.  i,  14)*  Ife  was 
m  traoaJtioQal  link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
pirie  aehooU  aad  this  later  or  MelJiodic  (Spi^ng^l^ 
ub.  9*^.  pt.  r.  16),  whidi  nought  to  rocue  medicine 
from  tho  bewildt^riug  mass  of  paiticulaiv  in  which 
empiricism  had  plungod  IL  He  reduced  discn&es  to 
two  classes,  chronic  and  ncute^  and  eodeavounjd  like- 
wise to  isimplify  remedies,  lu  the  meanwhile  the 
mo«t  judicious  of  medicid  theorists  since  Hippocrates, 
OUus  ot  the  Aug^Qston  pt»riod,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools 
aflbrded,  and  not  profMsing  any  distinct  tetiching, 
but  borrowing  from  al),  may  be  viewed  as  eoledic. 
Ht  trauslMted  Hippocrata  largely  verf^xtim,  quanting 
in  a  Iflsa  d^ree  Aaclepiades  and  othei^.  Antonius 
Moaa,  whose  •*  cold-water  curt,"  aflcr  it«  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself^  became  gen£niLly  popular, 
•eesiw  to  have  had  little  of  scientific  basis ;  bnt  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  a£icid<?nta,  became 
merely  the  ra*bianable  pmctitioner  of  his  day  in 
Horned  Attalio,  near  Tarsus,  furnished  also, 
•hortly  nfUfT  the  period  of  Ceisuc,  Atbanaeui,  the 
leader  of  the  la«t  of  the  schools  of  medidi]«  whidi 
divided  the  ancient  worlds  tender  the  tuune  of  the 
**  Poaumati':,"  holding  tlic  tejiet   "of  au   etherial 

i'otir,  S3b  i  to  Tstipkta  Okldk,  $  W. ;  and  to  Tr,  San- 
hldrist,  aa^t,  ft3i;  liacKorotk,  lab. 

»  «*  AUa  est  llippocratit  secu  [the  Doematfc],  allm  Aiel6- 
pladJl,  alts  TbcoJaoais'*  (Seoaos,  i^iK.  VS;  oonip.  Jar. 

*  For  bLs  re«Biai  see  Atdepiadii  Hithjfniei  ProffmoUat 
ed.  OvIsL  Gotil.  Oumprrt,  S*.  Vtnar.  n»4. 

^  Female  inadical  aid  arrpears  to  bavc  tM«fi  current  at 
Rome,  whatber  m  midwifery  tytHy  (the  obttetnc),  or  ia 
tanrnl  ptactSoe,  as  the  titles  mcdiea,  Imrfiitni,  woqld  si>«xn 
lo  Iraply  C*^  Marttsl,  Spiff.  xL  Tl).  The  Greeks  were  not 
itnasini  to  fpniale  eHiflj  of  medkHie;  «;  ff.  wemt  frng- 
■wsti  or  tM  faauna  AapasU  oti  women's  Asorden  cecur 
bi  ALtlua. 
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pntunpte  (wtvfM)  itsidiug  in  the  vtiormm.  If 
menui  of  which  the  mind  imfonnei  il>e  tm^  itm 
ol  the  body.'*  This  ia  aiao  traoeible  ia  Hiff^ 
emtes,  and  war  an  estab{iiib«l  o}Miiirj«i  ^d  ^ 
Stoics.  It  was  eieinplJH«d  m  tbt  iiuttte  Iii«t.  $tf^ 
f^i^«t,  (Aret.  d$  Caia.  «i  Sitfn,  Mr^'  ( ;  <% 
ii.  13),  anil  the  ca[«ium  numt^mi,  f^i 
logi»tai«  especially  in  the  I7tji  ocitui  . 
Pref,  Atetiteut,  ed,  Syd.  Soc,).  It  i«  iir-.r  tm 
all  thcM  Bchooia  mny  easily  luive  cctitnhtiCid  U 
form  the  medical  opinions  current  at  tiie  pertod  4 
the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  aiiumg  thna  m§ 
have  inilaeiiced  Ixabbiaicat  t««cblxif(  oo  thai  a^ 
Jcct  at  a  much  earlier  period,  aiDd  thai,  cspieifly 
at  the  time  of  Aleiander's  Ti»it  to  Jeniaal«iit.  1^ 
Jewish  people^  whoni  he  f:.voured  and  itmleelai,  U 
an  oppottunity  of  largely  gathering  from  iHetDiiiBi 
lore  of  the  west.  It  waa  oooesawry  tlntvenr*  u 
paas  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  ti  < 
espeddly  to  note  th«  points  at  which  it  il: 
the  medical  ptxtgreaa  of  the  J«ws,  Gr«ek 
medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  vho  * 
•tall  but  a  oommentator  on  bis  westem  | 
and  who  stands  h ter&i I y  without  rival,  »ua 
disciple  of  n0te,  till  the  period  wh«fi  iitttk  kauMf 
was  ttawakened  by  the  Arabdan  iotcItecL  Ga!i« 
himself*  belong!  to  the  peiiod  of  th«  Axl^ 
nines,  but  be  appean  to  have  bean  aaiuaiatid  ail 
the  writings  of  Hosea,  and  to  Uiva  tninMM  k 
quest  of  medical  experience  over  EgT|<,  Svria,  mi 
Palestine,  as  well  as  Gi'eec«*,and  a  krge  |arl  of  Ifci 
weat,  and,  in  particular,  to  hare  vi«7tcd  the  hwa 
of  the  Jordan  in  qaeat  of  opobaUamuon,  lad  ba 
coa£t»  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain  samples  of  Uttm^ 
He  a1«>  mentions  Palestine  aa  pnwlo^Qg  a  wi6tf 
wine,  suit4»d  for  the  drink  of  febrile  fStJiQlik 

II.  Having  thus  d«scrib»l  the  «xt«nia1  koikamtm 
which,  if  any,  were  probably  mos*  indumtiil  II 
forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  B«kea% 
wo  may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  Tk 
'  cabal i.-f tic  legends  mix  up  the  nazma  of  TSkm 
^and  Heber  in  their  fahlf*  aU>ut  h«Iii^  mi 
ascribe  to  those  patriarclui  a  koow  ledge  of  sia|li 
and  rare  roots,  with,  of  cutirse.  Tragic  sprll*  mi 
occult  powers,  surb  as  hare  clotided  the  t^ 
medicine  from  the  enriietft  tinnea  down 
17th  century.*  So  to  Abraham  h  nambtd  a  \m^ 
man,  the  touch  of  which  hmled  all  dtacast.  W* 
know  that  such  simple  furgical  skill  as  tbt  9ft^ 
tion  for  circumciaioQ  implies  was  Abraham's;  ^ 
severer  o^teintious  than  this  art  oonitantlj  feqoDil 
in  the  ilock  and  herd,  and  those  who  wilnh  aa^ 
fully  the  habits  of  animalit  can  hardly  &il  to  sfl«» 
some  guiding  principlmi  s;i|iUcaib1e  to  fDsa  ■! 
beast  aUke.  Beyutjd  thin,  there  w«a  vgtktti§ 
nothing  but  such  ordinary  obtftetrical  cnft  asM 
always  beni  traditional  among  th«  wi«ien  ti  r^  i 
tribes,  which  could  be  classed  aa  modkal  lc««  to  Al 


•  The  Arabs,  however,  contiaoed  to  bcdld  «rW]7  ^0 
Hl|!pocratea  and  Galen,  save  In  so  to  as  Itaeir  u6yma% 
abemllcal  sdrora  ImpmnA  thttr  pbarmaeafMla .  llM  •< 
be  seen  aa  raftreaoe  to  the  works  of  Rhasea.  aja^  tt^tfl 

I  Hair  Abbu^  A  Jk.  MO.  The  lli«  Bttlioo  of  n^pia  ft 
ascribed  to  H1iaz«9,  Tvbo,  however,  qnotes  aevcAJ  ««rav 

I  witters  on  tbe  sut^ect.  Mabciuct  hims^  Is  said  w  tan 
been  venarl  in  laedldno,  and  to  bava  ««mil)«4  afla 

I  aphorisms  upon  ft ;  Attil  a  bcrballst  UteraCmir  vw  sla^l 
extvRstvelr  f^^  1 1  East  l^iio  Kbs  dtj*  ef  ^^sai* 

downwafda  (V  7  0/  JlWiedM.  |L  »,  »!  l 


miitfy,  M  thrm  trwan&m,  UnAam^  lelC 
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Um  patriarch,  until  his  sojoam  brought 
ng  the  mort  cultivated  PhilUtines  and 
I.  The  oulj  notices  which  Scripture 
ooonexion  with  the  subject  are  the  cases 
t  midwitoy  in  the  successive  households 
'  Jacob,  and  Judah  (Gen.  uf .  26,  xxxv. 
ii.  27),  and  so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas 
r.  19j.  The  tnulitional  value  ascribed  to 
Imke,  in  regard  to  generative  functions, 
)  the  same  branch  of  natural  medicine; 
jgbout  this  period  occurs  no  trace  of  anj 
JO  study,  digest,  and  sptematise  the  sub- 
t,  as  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt, 
ived  doubtless  a  huge  mental  cultivation 
r  position  until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into 

even  then  Moses  was  rescued  from  the 
is  brethren,  and  became  learned  in  all 
<ii  of  the  Egyptians,  including,  of  course, 
and  cognate  sciences  (Clem.  Alex.  i.  p. 
I  thuat  attainments  perhaps  became  sng- 
i  future  laws.  Some  practical  skill  in 
7  is  evident  from  Ex.  zzxii.  20.  But,  if 
:  Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingredient,  we 
H>  notice  how  far  exalted  above  it  is  the 
of  the  whole  Jewish  legislative  &bric,  in 
>tiofi  from  the  blemif bes  of  sorcery  and 
pretences.  The  priest,  who  had  to  pro- 
i  the  cure,  used  no  means  to  advance  it,  and 

*  regulations  prescribed  exclude  the  notion 
ling  in  popular  superstition.  We  have  no 
ictices  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  sacred 
t  is  God  alone  who  doeth  great  tilings, 
by  the  wand  of  Moses,  or  the  braxen 
but  the  very  mention  of  such  instruments 
to  expel  all  pretence  of  mysterious  virtues 

iii^  themselves.  Hence  various  allusions 
^  healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  **  Jehovah 
fth"  (Ex.  XV.  '26  ;  Jer.  xvil.  14,  xxx.  17; 
(,  cxlvii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx.  26).  Nor  was  the 
f  physic  a  privilege  of  tlie  Jewish  priest- 
uy  oDc  might  practise  it,  and  this  pub- 
At  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay,  there  was 
tral  bar  to  itd  piiurtice  by  resident  aliens, 
of  **  phvNiciaii-s"  **  healing,"  &c.,  in 
19;  2  K.  vili.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12; 
lii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  gi-eater 
"  the  Lerites  and  their  other  advantages 
ake  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a 
il  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in 
jM  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried 
bct.  of  a  lar  wider  tield  of  observation. 
I)  ot  pt^te  of  Solomon's  days  must  have 
•>p»vi.illy  with   renewed   Egyptian   iuter- 

•  w  tddlitit*8  for  tlie  study.     He  himself 
h.ive  included   in   his  favourite   natural 

>me  icnowlcdge  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the 

Hi>  woiks  show  him  conversant  with 

n   of  remedial   treatment  (Prov.   iii,  8, 

k  bave  been  rated  as  to  the  poMibllity  of  twins 
,  ttfie  buklinf  the  other's  beel ;  but  there  does 
ary  vocfa  limit  to  thta  operations  of  nature 
i-ctlon  I'Q  that  score  would  imply.  After  all, 
Ili|»  4inl7)ast  inch  a  relative  poiUtiun  of  the 
IT  lufant*  At  the  mere  moment  of  birth  as  w«mld 
A  **  b-ldlng  by  the  heel."  The  midwivet,  It 
oa*p  of  twins,  were  called  upon  to  distinguish 
mi.  to  wImu  important  privileges  appertained. 
(«  a  thread  or  ri)>boD  wa»  an  eaay  way  of  pre- 
i»itak',  and  the  asalKtaiit  In  the  case  of  Tamar 
•^rltrat  puMlble  nmment  tor  doing  it.  **  Whoo 
pT  fc^it  of  a  living  dilld  protrudes.  It  Is  to  be 
.  .  ABd  the  brad  made  to  present **  (."aiu.  Acgin. 
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vi.  15,  zii.  18,  xvU.  22,  xz.  30,  zxii.  1 ;  Eddea. 
iii.  3) ;  and  one  passage  (see  p.  306)  indicates  coia- 
siderable  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  repute  i» 
magic  is  the  imiversal'  theme  of  eastern  story.  It 
has  even  been  thought  he  had  recourse  to  the 
shrine  of  Aesculapius  at  Sidon,  and  enriched  his  r^ 
souroes  by  its  records  or  relics ;  but  there  leenig 
tome  doubt  whether  this  temple  vm  of  such  high 
antiquity.  Solomon,  however,  we  cannot  doubt, 
would  have  turned  to  the  aocoimt,  not  only  <rf 
wealth  but  of  knowledge  his  peaceful  reign,  wide 
dominion,  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have  sought 
to  traffic  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and  geld. 
To  him  the  Talmudists  ascribe  a  **  volume  of  cures  " 
(niKlfil  ^D),  of  which  they  make  frequent  men- 
tion (Fabridus,  Cod,  Faeudep.  V.  T.  1043,4).  Ji>. 
sephus  {Ant,  viii.  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  ol 
medicine,  and  the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel 
demons  who  cause  sickueeaea,  '*  which  is  oontiniiad 
among  us,"  he  adds,  **  to  this  time."  The  dealii^ 
of  vuious  prophets  with  quasi-medical  agency  can- 
not be  regarded  as  other  than  the  mere  accidental 
form  which  their  miractilous  gifls  took  (1  K.  xiil. 
6,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  17  ;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  7 ;  Is.  xxxviii. 
21).  Jewish  tradition  has  iuvested  Elisha,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  function  more  htrgely  medi- 
cinal than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God ;  but 
tlie  Scriptural  evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty, 
save  that  he  appears  to  have  known  at  once  the 
proper  means  to  apply  to  heal  the  waters,  and 
temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K.  ii.  21,  iv.  89-41). 
His  healing  the  i>hunnmmite*s  son  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  and  ol 
aninuU  magnetism  applied  to  resuscitate  it;  but 
the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was 
real.  As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the  Jordan  com- 
monly possessed  the  healing  power  which  Naaman*s 
faith  and  obedience  found  in  it,  would  thero 
have  been  ''many  lepera  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in  any  other  daysf 
:  Furtiier,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  iv.  27*;  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  Elisha's  reputation  could  not  have 
!  been  fouuded  on  any  succes!>ion  of  lepera  healed.  The 
I  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustration  of  the 
,  leper  iifter  his  cure  was  complete ;  Naaman  was  to 
'  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  **  ten  men  that  were 
lepers,"  bidden  to  **  go  and  show  themselves  to 
'  the  priest" — in  either  case  it  was  "as  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 

The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  so  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  K.  viii.  15).  Yet  the  obtiervatiou  of  Bruce,  wyaa 
a  "  cold-water  cure "  practised  among  the  people 
I  near  the  Ked  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat 
different.  The  bcd-cloU»es  are  soaked  with  cold 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
drinks  cold  water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems, 
oocun  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  tifth  is  It 

ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.,  1.  »4S.  HIppocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams). 

j  This  probably  the  midwife  did ;  at  the  same  time  marUng 
him  as  flrst-bom  in  virtue  of  being  thns"prei>enied"  first. 

'  The  precise  meaning  of  the  dot  btftil  expretalon  In  'Itr 

'  xxzvlil.  27  and  niarg.  Is  dlscassed  by  Wunderbar,  ub.tup. 

'  p.  SO,  in  reference  br»th  to  the  children  and  to  the  mother. 

I  Of  Kachel  a  Jewish  commentator  says,  "  Mnltis  etlam 
ex  itincre  dlfllcnltatlbus  pracgressis,  viribosque  post  din 
protractos  dolores  exhausU^  atonia  uteri,  fonan  quMem 

!  haemcrrhagla  In  pariendu  mortua  est "  (ibid.), 

;  f  Jodephus  (Ant.  viii.  2)  mentions  a  cure  of  one  pue- 
Ke^iw^il  with  a  devil  by  the  use  of  some  root,  the  knowkdgl 
of  wliirb  was  referred  by  tradition  Ui  tiolomun. 
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tli«re  tutial  to  upply  tiiis  trcatmenL  If  the  ehjun* 
bi^rlunt throjgh  tArfAmsaeitA^ ignonmce.  or  treftehury, 
|iiecipit«t«d  the  application,  a  Gitivl  •  i&aiie  mny 
h'lve  »udil«i!r  nistiUeil.  The  **  brazwi  serpent," 
o\c*  the  TnenTift  of  he^tlirtg,  and  wonship|jed  idolA' 
tionily  in  H(«2ckiah'«  rt\^t  is  iuppoeH  to  have  ac- 
<)uireij>  thoftc  ItioQoum  under  ita  AesculnpLui  >i5p«ct. 
Thift  uotioti  is  not  tocoui>ifit(*Di  with  ih^  Scripture 
DHrmlivi*,  though  not  theiMn  tracc&blo.  It  ia  sup- 
piKscd  that  jioniethiiig  in  the  '*  volume  of  tniiw^" 
euin'iit  midet  Hie  authonty  of  Salomon,  Hmy  hav« 
Oou'Jticed  to  the  esftnhli^ihmetit  of  tliise  nte>,  And 
<l4TiW(i  away  the  popular  homigie,  specially  in 
pmycrs  during  sicicnes*,  or  tluuiicsgiviDgs  ntttir 
r«»rery»  from  Jehovuh.  The  statement  thst  King 
An  fS'air,  xn.  12)  "sought  mt  to  Jehovah  but 
tA  the  physidatiJt/'  tnny  se^m  to  ooutitenaiice  the 
lioiiiiu  tlijit  a  rivnlry  of  nctiml  waj^Kin.  Iwt***  on 
••HMc  niedied  fancies,  had  V»een  set  up,  and  would  bo 
tkr  sijpjiort  ihti  Talrnudidl  tiaJition, 

The  cmptivity  at  Bahylon  brought  the  .lews 
ttt  cnnfju:!  with  4  new  sphere  of  thought*  Their 
«hief  nvm  .-^je  to  the  highest  honours,  aiid  rui 
tmpttived  mentnl  culture  among  a  large  ftettiou.  of 
the  captive*  waa  no  doubt  the  resuU  which  they 
iinprtM  on  their  return.*  We  know  too  little  of 
the  precifie  state  of  mtidiciae  in  Babylon «  8a.s)^  and 
the  **  cities  of  the  Medea,**  to  determine  the  direction 
in  which  the  impulse  «o  derived  would  have  led  the 
i*sileft ;  hut  tlie  (*onfluence  of  sti-eam^  of  thought 
from  op|K**ite  aotuci'S,  which  impregnate  ftuch  other. 
Would  5Uuly  pjwiu(^  a  temienry  to  »itl  &iUhJi«hed 
piajctice  and  accepted  axiom&,  to  set  up  a  new 
fftttudani  by  which  to  try  the  eiirreut  rulo  of  oil, 
wid  to  determin*?  new  hnea  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
»piiit<i  di^po!^  to  ifftj-eh  tor  truUi.  Thu*  the  risit 
of  LkTUocedc*  to  the  court  of  Darius,  through  it 
ft«*ms  to  be  an  i^ktod  tktT  i^mU  tt  ri  g^neraJ  ' 
o{ieTUUg  of  oHentAl  mxuineia  tc  Greek  induaioe, 
which  WHS  not  t^xt  bte  to  ieare  its  tracer  in  some 
pei  ha|i&  of  the  coutempomries  of  iLsra.  That  greatt 
r^foiTner,  with  the  letulei^  of  national  thought 
gnthfied  about  him,  could  not  fiiil  to  j'eix)gni^ 
medldiie  among  the  silutary  meaaurce  whicl)  dU- 


i  ProresMir  Newman  remark*  on  the  iiutuier  of  Ben- 
hadad'«  riKitjrdefil  deaUi,  ihaX  "  wbeo  a  man  U  «o  near 
(0  doath  tbiit  thk  Hill  kill  him,  we  neiil  good  erl* 
denca  10  ibo v  ilijit  the  story  iji  not  a  votgar  Bcandal  ** 
L|i/e&nrtp  Manarcky^  p.  l^D  no(f).  Tbe  remark  wema 
lo  beuay  ignonocv  of  %hiit  b  meant  If  Uic  crbii  of  a 
fever, 

^  Wunderbar,  whom  tbe  writer  faaa  followetl  In  a  large 
|}urUan  «f  (ihl«  ijfiKTal  review  of  JcwUU  mcdlclnr,  and 
his  ubUgatUvUB  to  wbom  ore  great,  ba«  ben?  iet  up  a  view 
wbl^b  M))j>eur»  aiit4.'[uibk\  He  regarda  thv  BAhylufiku 
Captivltf  .IS  fwmlli'l  111  (At  elfwi*  to  tin-  t<HgyplUo  l>tiMilai{i\ 
and  eii'rni>  ltj  think  Lhat  llie  (icopLe  wuuUi  rblum  dtba!^r>i| 
t^tn  it*  JnHm-nce.  uu  tbe  cc«i4tmry,  thus*"  whom  BUt^- 
]vetltia  h«d  tnnik  tipiollc  anU  unpatriotic  would  remain. 
Jf  any  returned,  U  wm  *  pU-a^te  that  tlii«v  w(t«  doI  »o 
tmiHifeid;  ari<l     :  ^     '  ■  i,    crrialnly 

Im^rvvtA  by  r  Ifc  alao 

Uiluka  liial  *-  ny  Bal^y. 

loalan  jf  iVntau  ^yatcin  uj  lu'-aikcUit:,    i'UU  u  aasumiiiK 
too  Dradb :  Uitni  waiv  OMfiwtuok  to  Keyf*.  but  phyGieiAna 
alM  {wtn  above)  «l  hlgb  enltivalton.     Human  nAturv  bun 
■>  gTBOi  an  Interest  Ln  bumaii  Itfe^  tliat  ijuly  In  the  ftavttgt^ 
(jdlrotnlarY  aodetle«  I*  lu  ecxioumy  leti  *hn'.  iniv..lvM  in 
ptMUtaanu.     '11>e  <MrUe«'  »t«|i9  > 
tdlMlMLi  <^  medloine.    Ofoutu-N 
otploiwlj  In  "olved  In  Aicii  medics : 
pqiUvalenit  to  abi»ckmlog  tbe  ituilj  to  a  ckuH  4*f  prufitMed 
niAgkUrui.    Tbua  in  Ibr  UciemMtc  da-  aUitabf/iantwtnt% 
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tinguidieJ  his  epoch,  Atd  whalerv  frh 
the  Levi  tea  had  pocssesMd  tti  oirli^  da3ri  1 
speedily  lost  eren  as  r«g;ainis  the  atudy  oft 
biw,  and  much  mor?  therefore  aa 
ot' medicine  5  into  which  coin}iettioi«  yooUj 
in  proportion  to  its  brooder  aqJ 
human  interest,  and  elfcctoally 
iimrowiug  barriers  of  eatablished  ] 
pre\iously  etisied^ 

It  may  lie  oliserved  thjit  ttie  nricsts  Id  1 
tmttons,  who  performed  nt  ail  aciuotis  of  1 
ttfirelbot  on  stone  pavement,  ami  without  ] 
any  vaiiatioo  of  dress  to  meet  that  o|'  temp 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  ainkae&s,*  JJtl 
p*^i-manent  appointment  of  a  Temple  1 
ken  supposed  by  some,  and  a  cestain  f 
uiciitioiiifMi  by  Wunderbar  oa  oeeuninfl:  i 
iu  that  cafjficity.  B  *  '  *" 
anch  BO  oiTicer*!!  n\  \ 
Timed  wit}»  the  dem 

The  book  of  Ecclt3UJv<ticiiB  ahows  the  1 
reprd  given  to  the  dij>tiuct  btudy  of  i 
the  repeated  mention  of  physiciaoa,  C 
contains,  and  wbicli,  an  probably  \ 
priod  of  the  Ptohmu'iif  it  lui^ht  bf^ 
show.     The  wi^om  of  prevention  ia  t 
Ecdus.  xviii.   19,  pprhdp^  alio  in  ».  10.' 
and  honour  are  aaid  to  lie  the  portioe  of  titej 
cian,  and  hia  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  {x 
3,  12).     The  repent+Ml  i«1lu«iomf  to  titkttrm  i 
3.'i,oi.  17,  ojo.  T2,  XXI vii.  30,  turiii.  $,| 
with  th«  former  recjognitioo  of  oiirit,  have  J 
aome  to  cuppose  that  ihb   aulhof  •!»  hil 
physician.     If  he  wa*  «o,  thf*  f><  w^r  ft  WW 
wide  range  of  obtieiTation 
give  a  bvourable  imprt 
pmctJtiotierB ;  if  he  wa*  t  t  j 

pukrity  of  the  study  an>i 
tiom  its  thu^  Irecoming  r^  .  |« 

advice  otlered  by  a  tvou-prores^ortal  r 
Wisd.  xri.  I'i,  plaister  is  B|token  of;  1 
me:UiiT  of  healings  in  Tob.  ri.  8* 

To  briiisf  down  the  •ubjirt  to  tht  ptfi«i  j 
N.  T.     St,  Luke,^  •*  the  belovd  phyt' 


LUtratur,  p.  123,  by  D.  Cbwokoo.  St  IH«i^  1^ 
value   of  wlitch    la   not   but»«v«'i'   yet  1 
writer  oq  poi«utia  dafans  to  \m%t  a  imt0*  * 
deoltni^  itatinif  what  It  I*,  m  It  tt  ttt<  Mi  I 
mention  eucb  thluK*,  and  be  only  dor*  kub  a 
the  chami  l*  In  o^aneatlKn  wUb  medl^at  up 
rearmblea  tt ;  th«  magUinttt,  adda  tb«  1 
atjotbpr  occasion.  iiUNi«  a  piirtlcutar  1 
declJoHi  to  tm^ittfi  If,  '  ••'  "■••  ".  ^"-^ 

s»  <;pp.  j'is-ti)  wc  flii'i 

'  Itttbylonltih  treutliie»{':> 
I  itml  n»  If  opilmt  sounii- 

of  JaLulitTii  tfiuoturdli 

U  chlrfly  r»eort(Mj  to  v  I. 

ail  knoti'ii  aid  icetai  uvlm. 
*  Vhut  wv  and  Katl.  If*  JftrrNf  51 

refempd  to  by  Wundvrbor,  ratiNi  Hvft,  |k  H 
&  TbU  ie  not  tbe  plaoe  to  lnKrvdu«»  amy  d 

bmguajte  or  Sl  Lake ;  ft  11147  lie  ObiWf 

U  ttfiiwartoaffn  lluciUFed  by  bi»  ««f 

iro^xiAcAir^f  >-oc,  tiie  cvrrrcl  Urrwi,  I 

napaXvTkitbt  of  St,  M-.'H,<.w    ,nA 

eomj  if  pv0%t,  Itrateaii 


I  whllt^  HtppccratL-a  rtpudlAte*  «ucb  i 
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t  JlkOtioeh  whilst  the  body  ma  his  care, 
ly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  all 
opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time, 
fw^^n  the  great  f<*hools  of  Alexandria 

^vr  i  t  hin  easy  sea-tniosit  of  both,  as  well 
?4&t^m  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed 
De^-av.!  position  than  any  great  city  of 
'virctrld,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the 
oontemporary  medical  learning  may 
»ly'  found  a  point  of  confluence.  The 
-e.h«  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly, 
Ei<rin«;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  dear 
-^  nijinkind  became  mixed  by  intercourse, 
ic-iLlical  opinion  and  practice  mnst  have 

^xolusire.  The  great  number  of  Jews 
*ozzi«  and  Greece  about  the  Christian  era, 
ac^^sm^ve  decrees  by  which  their  banish 
:h«9  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
^«ra  into  Palestine,  whatever  trom  the 
■K^  wvorth  knowing;  and  we  may  be  as 
'  X3a««iicine  and  surgery  expanded  under 
"^-oc^,  as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Tal- 
=H  oUigations  would  be  unacknowledged. 
^  ^liis,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile 
:»  sxxch  as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
^*^  Ephesus,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiar 
^^ilion  from  the  mass  of  human  elements 

*  ^  focus  luder  new  or  abnormal  circum- 
^or  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
■^*-«r  describes  the  course  of  this  action  less 
^^  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to  that  of  a 
»^^TT»polis,  "  Diseases  once  indigenous  to 
®f  Hiimanity,  are  slowly  but  surely  creep- 
to  omnmercial  centres  from  whence  they 
y*I**«i\y  propagated.     One  form  of  Asiatic 

*  "Approaching  the  Levant  fix)m  Arabia. 
^'•^  ^«f  every  disease  which  is  communicated 
^  ^  man  ^tablishes  this  melancholy  truth, 
umat^lj  such  maladies  overleap  all  obsticles 
"^'  «iij*i  demonstrate  a  solidarity  in  evil  as 
' '"  ^^'^'d  anumj:  the  hiotherhoo<l  of  nations."  ■ 
i*'^''>nM  this  "  mt'L-incholy  truth"  is  p«>r- 

*  ^'**»l«i  an   iutenrommunication  of  medical 

<»Wuine  jind  surpery  of  St.  Luke,  then,  was 
.  J*<'t  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  domnnd 

*  •'*^»cated  Asiatic  (Jiwks,  and  must  have 
*  *^ni»  its  basis,  (;n*<»k  me«licine,  and  not 

:    Hfocf  a  ^t^imlard  (lentile  nietiii-al  writer, 

**  to  U  liMuid  of  th:it  |>oriod,  would  b««t  re- 

,    ^»^  profession  to  which  the  e"\-angflist  be- 

'     ^^'ithimt  alisniute  cortiinty  as  to  date,"  we 

I*  h»v«  fiirh  a  wnt«»r  in  Arftueus,  tv»nimonly 

*f>?  Cappai!<K-iiiii,"  who  wiute  c«Ttainly  atlor 

^•i;n»  btvnn,  an.l  proKibly  tlourishe<i  shortly 

*od  st\«T   the   dwjaiie   in    whicli   i>t.  Paul 

*J  jw)fne  ail!  JeniNil»'ni  fell.     If  he  were  of 

^•Vacr,  it  is  striking  that  he  should  also  be 

^  ud  pptlepiic  dlsunlers.  S<*  tLls  subject  dls- 
'ti  Uw  N(,t«  vn  the  "  Sscrcd  Piseases "  In  tlie 

*  v.  -d  of  lUif MK.  r.  Aretaens,  on  the  contrsTy, 
'"^t  iht  i)ptiii<iii  ol  (liriuuDiuc  agency  In  di.«(ease.  Hiri 
**  upHiv  KtMA^iTKWvt  rijr  na^rjy  arap  ical  6i' 
*M4«0'iaf,    ii   fk«Y<0oc   rov   kojcov,    Uphtr  yofi  to 

)t4Air9«or  itpti¥.  Ilrpi  iwi\if\ftirfs.  {Dt  Cau*.  el 
•»*  fkrvn.  I.  4.) 

'•  F«nni*oo.  /Iv/".  AMy  to  fitndi  on  [Hreases  of 
.  S*-»  Sj4enhani  Society,  Ix>ndon,  1H59,  p.  xhi. 
K  *  Sttdi  hait  h«<»  tbe  tn>r  with  wnallp^x. mea-tlen, 
4,  sal  the  |«U<u«  .  .  .  Tbe  >xlk)W  fcvi-r  has  lately 
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perhaps  the  only  ancient  medical  authority  in  favour 
of  demoniacal  possession  as  a  po^ible  account  of 
epilepsy  (see  p.  298,  note  k).  If  his  country  bt 
rightly  indicated  by  his  surname,  we  know  that  it 
gave  him  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  tho 
Jews  and  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  period  (Acts 
ii.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus, 
the  nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  region, 
was  the  scene  of  at  any  rate  the  earlier  studies  of 
Aretaeus,  nor  would  any  chronological  difliculty 
prevent  his  liaving  been  a  pupil  in  medicine  there 
when  Paul  and  idso,  perhaps,  Barnabas  wei^,  as  is 
probable,  purauing  their  early  studies  in  other  sah- 
jects  at  the  same  spot.  Aivtaeus,  then,  assuming  the 
date  above  indicated,  may  be  taken  as  ex|iouii<iiug 
the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Hrst  century.  There  is,  however,  much 
of  strongly  marked  individuality  in  his  work,  mere 
especially  in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  disease. 
That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  particular  is 
traced  with  tlie  careful  description  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  represents  with  a  cuiious  exactness 
the  curved  nails,  shrunken  Hngeis,  slender  iduii-peued 
nostrils,  hollow  glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  anJ  hue, 
the  waste  of  muscle  and  startling  prominence  of 
bones,  the  scapula  standing  off  like  ^e  wing  of  a 
bird ;  as  also  the  habit  of  body  marking  youthful 
predisposition  to  the  malady,  the  thin  veneer-like 
frames,  tlie  limbs  like  pinions,*  the  prominent 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  ^at  moist 
and  cokl  climates  are  tlie  haunts  of  it  (Aret.  wcpl 
^{(Tcof ).  llis  work  exhibits  strong  tniits  here  and 
there  of  the  l*neuroatic  scliool,  as  in  his  statement 
regarding  lethargy,  that  it  is  frigidity  implanted 
by  nature ;  concerning  elepliantiasis  even  more  em- 
phatically, that  it  is  a  refiigeration  of  the  innate 
heat,  "or  rather  a  congelation — as  it  wei-e  one 
great  winter  of  the  system.*' P  The  same  views 
betray  themselves  in  his  statement  regaitling  the 
bloiMl,  that  it  is  the  warming  piinciple  of  all  the 
jKUls ;  that  diabetes  is  a  sort  of  diojwy,  lH)th  exhi- 
biting the  watciy  principle ;  and  that  the  etlect  of 
white  helleboi-e  is  as  that  of  fire:  **  so  that  what- 
ever tire  does  by  burning,  hellebore  effects  still  more 
by  penetrating  iuwai-dly."  The  Inst  remark  sliows 
that  he  gave  some  scope  to  his  im:i«;i nation,  which 
indeed  we  might  illustrate  from  sf>nie  of  his  }tatlio- 
logical  descnptions,  e.g.  that  of  elephantiasis,  where 
the  resemblance  of  tlie  beast  to  the  afliicted  human 
being  is  wrought  to  a  fanciful  parallel.  Allowing 
for  smh  oveistrainevl  touches  here  and  thn-e,  wc 
may  say  that  he  genemlly  avoi<Is  extra\agaiit 
crotchets,  an<l  rests  chiefly  on  wide  olwervation,  and 
.  ou  the  common  sense  which  sobei-s  theoiy  am!  ra- 
I  tionalisi's  facts.  He  h.udly  ever  quotes  an  authority ; 
I  and  though  much  of  what  he  stsites  was  taught 
before,  it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  projuMty  of 
science,  or  jts  become  sui  juris  through  being  jnoved 

ravaged  Usbon  under  a  temperature  pcrfi-ctly  similar  to 
I  that  of  I^tndon  or  Paris." 

■  The  date  here  piven  Is  favonml  by  the  Introiluctory 
I  n'vlew  of  Aretueus'  life  and  wrlilnjcs  pn'tlxed  to  Iluer- 
j  luui\Vtt  pditton  of  his  works,  and  by  l)r.  GreenhiU  h3 

Smith's  Dutinnary  of  Biog.  and  J/ifth.  sub  v<ic.  Art- 
I  tatu$.  A  vlrw  that  he  i»as  about  a  century  later— a  cun- 
I  ti-niimrury,  in  i»hort,  of  Guh  n— Is  mlvanod  in  the  Syd. 
[  Soc.  tHiltion.  an«lably  »upi>*irt«-d.   Still  tlie  evident**  bclnf 

purely  negative,  is  slender,  and  tbe  itppoAite  arguments 

an'  not  taken  into  account.  •  trrtpvy^JktK. 

P  ^(iK  ft^Ti  ToO  ifi^tvTov  tfcp^oO  ov  liuipm,  r<,  i^  koj 

ira-yof.   m«    ar  rt  ;xry«  xtifta  (/Y  tVUT.  cC  Sifpi.  Jkfiu 

rhivn,  \i.  13). 
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iy  hU  owTi  eaiTvTicnce.  The  frftedora  witli  which 
he  IbUirm  or  reyecU  e&rli»-  opioioni,  has  oocfksioiuid 
hjni  to  U  claiied  bj  tome  amoDgvt  the  eekctio 
■chooi.  Hu  work  Is  diviUou  Iiito — I.  the  o&uitt  and 
ligoA  «r  (1)  aoutp,  aii<l  (2)  chronic  dimutei;  tjoi^ 
Jl,  the  eumtive  troitraent  of  (l)  icnte,  and  (2) 
chronic  distase^.  His  boldneM  of  trmttnent  is  a- 
eiii|fliH<id  la  hia  selectioa  of  the  vein  to  be  opened 
io  A  wide  rsinge  of  partA,  the  arm,  aiicle^  tongue, 
QOM,  A;c.  He  first  ha*  a  distinct  mention  of 
leecb^,  which  Theroison  is  saJd  to  hiive  intro- 
daced  j  and  in  thii  rea^>ect  hb  surEical  resources 
ap}\«Rr  to  be  in  advance  of  C«lsua.  He  wufi  fatnihar 
with  the  opctratioD  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
ai)d  pt«»a-ibe&,  as  Celsiui  alao  does,  the  use  of  the 
<mth«ter,  where  ita  iDaertion  u  not  prvvmted  bj 
iutlammatiODt  thea  the  inuuioni  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  Dif>dem  liUiatomy.  Hi« 
vjiewtf  of  the  internal  eoQaomy  were  a  strange  miK- 
ture  of  truth  and  error,  and  the  diause  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  rea;&on  why  tbi*  was  the  weak 
jNiiot  of  hill  teaching.  He  hdd  that  the  work  of 
jifoducing  tlie  blood  pertained  to  the  IWar,  **  which 
ii  the  root  of  the  veioa;'*  that  the  btle  was  distri^ 
Vatid  from  the  gnll  bhdder  to  the  intestines;  and, 
if  this  vesica  beaune  gorged,  the  bile  was  thrown 
back  iuto  the  veins,  and  by  them  diffused  over  the 
■jiteni*  He  regarded  the  nerves  as  the  souroe  of 
■enaiAloQ  and  motion ;  and  had  some  uotion  of  them 
ia  bnuQcfaiDg  En  pain  from  the  spine.'  Thus  he  has 
ft  curious  statenitnit  as  regimls  paralysis,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  ftei:antioiial  pomt  belovB  the  head, 
«,  j7»  from  the  membiune  of  the  fipiiiaJ  marrow  being 
ftffected  injnriou.Hly,  thfl  parts  en  the  right  side  will 
be  paralysal  if  the  nerre  towards  the  right  side  be 
hurt,  and  similarly,  conveiniely,  of  the  iell  side;  hut 
that  if  the  head  itaelf  be  so  adected,  the  inverse  law 
of  cousequeDoe  bolda  concern]  ug  the  parts  i^lated, 
sinoe  each  nenrt  pftsaea  over  to  the  other  side  from 
that  of  its  origin,  decuttating  tojch  other  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X.  The  doctnne  of  the  Pneuma, 
or  etheiial  priiidpte  cxintiDg  in  the  microcosm  by 
jrhich  tlie  mind  performs  all  the  functions  of  the 
tMxly,  holds  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
works  of  AnetaeuB  than  in  tbjse  of  any  of  the 
jiljer  authoHtiee  (Dr,  Adjuns'  pref,  to  Aret.  pp. 
i«  li.).  He  wai  aware  that  tlie  nervous  function 
flf  Betisation  wai  distinct  from  tJie  motive  power; 
tliat  either  might  oeas*  and  the  otlier  continue. 
11 1^  pharmucojjoeia  b  copious  and  reasonAble»  and 
the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  tliis  or  tliat 
drug  are  laid  down  judiciously.  He  makes  large 
use  of  wine,*  and  prei^ribiag  the  kind  and  the 
musbfi:  of  cyathi  to  be  taken ;  and  some  words  of  his 
M  ftooiieh  disorders  (wtpl  Kof^mXylns)  forcibly 
vecall  thoM  of  St,  Paul  to  TimotJiy  (1  Tim.  v. 
S3)f  wd  one  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
hatn  laggested  by  the  intensor  spiritualiity  of  his 
Je-irial%  or  Chris^aa  patieota.  ''Such  dborders^ 
t%  Mf*y  "  are  common  to  thoae  who  toil  in  teach- 
k|,  whoe^  yearning  is  after  divine  instiuctjon,  who 
dcipise  dcUoate  and  varied  diet»  who^  nourishmeiDt 
ia  fiisting,  and  whose  driuk  is  water."  And  as  a 
pui-g«  of  melancholy  he  preaeribes  **  ft  iitde  wine, 
sod  iome  other  more  literal  amteoftjusa,"     In  bis 


^   ffi4t.¥0i¥  rif¥  Tpixoia  Kill  TQf  Tiff   KViTTlitK  Tpaxn^'**'- 

■  Itptcusel  (tit.  tup.  iv.  62-6)  thinks  that  an  jtpproxt- 
Biati^ly  HKbt  coocepUJon  of  tbeiienrcnis  tyslem  was  sttalBed 
by  Hieropbllasof  tbe  Alejuutdrian  school  of  medicine. 

•  Galea  (tf$g.  v.)  •trennously  reoomniends  the  uas  of 
•tbe  tv  U»  afsd,  stating  the  winee  test  adsptt^d  to  Uwib. 
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mmj  <w  iTaumct,  or  "  bnuL       ferer,  br_ 
the  powtsn  acquired  by  tli«  boqI  hefort  i 
in  the  folljiwing  remarkftllt  wii>ni!i:  **  V^ 
ts  pure,  the  intdlect  acute,  ine  gnnAk  { 
pbetic  ;  for  they  progntsticate  to  themd  " 
tir«t  place  their  own  deprntutt;  fhmi  life  ^ 
foTftell  what  will   atterwai^tU  Like  pUot 
pnuent,  who  fancy  j^metimei  that  they  an* 
but  tlkew  persons  woiider  at  th^  re»uU  of 
been  said*    Othen*  aleOi  talk  to  ccrtoia  ef  I 
perchanoe  ihey  alone  peredTing  thma  to  I 
in  Tirtue  of  their  acut«  and  pure  i 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  i 
the  men  with  whom  they  are 
For  formei  ly  they  were  iam«ned  ih  I 
in  mud  and  darkness ;  but  wbea 
di-ained  these  off,  and  taken  away  the  i 
their  eyes,  they  peroave  Ihoee  thingi  i  ~ 
the  ftir,  and  through  tkhe  aoiil  being  i 
beoome  true  prophets."  «    To  those  who  i 
ther  to  poraue  the  study  of  medic 
the  edition  of  Aretaeus  by  tbe  I 
and  in  a  less  d^rve  tliat  by  Boerbaavi 
1736),  to    which  the  ref^m 
made,  mfty  bt  recommended. 

As  the  gvneial  scioioe  oi*  roedidne  i 
this  period  may  be  represented  by  . 
have  nearly  a  repreKDtotion  of  its  . 
by  Dioscorides.     He  too  waa  of  th«] 
regiou^ — a  CUician  Gr«ek-'«iid  his  i 
probably  learnt  at  Tanua.     His  period  h  i 
the  same  unoertainty  as  that  of  Aretasmiy 
has  usually  been  nasigned  to  tbe 
or  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  (eee  i 
and  Mythol.  s.  v.).     He  was'  tiit  ' 
high  mark  who  devoted  his  AtLHilkD  fo ' 
Mcdiea,     Indeed  tlili  bnuich  of  andenti 
mained  as  he  lefl  it  till  the  tiroes  of  tbe  / 
and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the  eopffr 
and  phnrmacy,  yet  copy  aiul  repeat  f 
indeed  Galen  himself  otleo  doea^  on  all 
subject  matter.    Above  90  mtiiet«l%J 
and  166  animal  substonom*  ore  «id| 
in    tlifi    researdies   of   OSmqu 
industry  and  skill  which  has  i 
of  all  subtioqueot  oommentaiorv    llliy* 
rare,  and  curious  as  ht  is,  yet  for  waa*  rf*  I 
medical  knowledge^  is  little  csteniNd  is  t 
cnlar  bnuich,   iftve  when  be  fallow* 
The  thiitl  volume  of  PouIum  At^*n,  d* 
Soc.),  contains  a  catalogue  of  wniicti**  i 
compound,  and  tbe  laige  proportioft  A  ^ 
authority  of  Diosairklea  has  contrtbotal  tt  i 
will  be  manifest  at  tlte  moat  QOHffjT' 
To  abridge  surji  a  subject  is  impi 
transcribe  it  in  the  most  meagre  form  I 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  ottiiie. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  euuujnatiaeff^ 
In  detiuU  it  may  be  wdl  to  obscrre  IkiK  ^J 
tion  of  identity  between  any  tncitiil  f 
by  desciiption,  and  any  modem  0Bsklin|{ 
perience,  is  oflen  doubtful, 
some  plants  and  some  auinmls,  will  esiit  i 
where;  otheim  can  only  be  produosit  vi 
limits    depending  on   the   couditAoof 


Even  Hato  (Up.  M.)  aUuws  old  man  tfeftiton 
jouLti.  and  correct  tbe  oosterf Cy  of  af* 

(  Bo  61r  R  Halfivrd  rtodem  it,  ta^  TUI 
occur  some  valiuble  ^cnmeDts  on  fte  siA^ 
Amaeiia 

•  Aret  4* 9tgn  sf  Omm.  Bfrh,  JnllL L 
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1  wcrt  onlj  •quml  olMtrrmtiQu  applM 
I  habitat  ot  a  diiMH  might  be  BUipped 
« that  of  a  plant.  It  is  alao  poasiUt 
team  uoce  extcn«Tel  j  preralent,  may 
rw  and  die  out,  or  occur  only  en 
u  it  eeems  certain  that,  sinre  the 
wme  maladies  hare  been  introduced 
vhich  were  preriously  unknown  ( Bi- 
Med.  Genev.  1731,  t.  o. ;  Hippocrates, 
;  Lfclere**  Hittory  of  Med.  P*r.  1723. 
1699;  VjfAad'B  HiMtoryof  Med,). 
sesMS  of  the  acute  kind  are  more  pre- 
!  Esft  than  in  colder  dimes.  They 
r  course  more  rapidly ;  e.  g.  common 
A  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
loomes  in   Syria,   pustular  as  early 

the  thinl  day.  The  origin  of  it  is 
1  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  pe- 
mnored  from  tlie  skin.  Disease  of 
I  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  in- 
DoanccJ  as  a  penalty  for  transgression ; 
iSMi  of  Kg}'pt "  (perhaps  in  reference 
c  ten  plagues)  are  eBpedally  so  charao- 

u.  18;  Ex.  zv.  26;  Lev.  xxri.  16; 
»,  ixriii.  60 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30) ;  so  the 
Emi:iiod8)>  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
mt  dysentery  T  (2  Chr.  zzi.  15, 19)  of 
ich  was  also  epidemic  [BLOOD,  issue 
'f.r],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
have  been  prolapsus  am  (Dir.  Mason 
\Z,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon 
pfihaps,  what  is  known  as  diarrhoea 
iwd  by  tlie  coagulation  of  fibriue  into 
diKhaiged  from  the  inner  coat  of 
,  which  takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel, 
jelled  (Kitto,  t.  v.  '*  Diseases  ")  ;  so  the 
ol'  Kr,  Onan  (den.  xxxviii.  7,  10'.,  the 
'.born  (Kz.  zi.  4, 5),  Nabal,  Bathnhe- 
Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.zxv.  38  ;  2  Sam. 
xir.  1 ,  5  ^,  are  ascribed  to  action  of  Je- 
itely,  or  through  a  prophet.  Pestilence 
itteni$  His  path  (comp.  2  Sera.  xziv. 
oiioutt  to  those  whom  He  shelters  (Ps. 
t  in  by  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and  Amos 
historically  in  2  Sam.  zxir.  13)  with 

Slid  **  famine"  Jer.  ziv.  12,  xv.  2, 
r.  10,  xxrii.  8,  13,  xzviii.  8,  xxix. 
.  24,  36,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxriii.  2,  zlii. 

13;  Ex.  V.  12,  17,  tI.  U,  12, 
>,  ziv.  21 ,  zzziii.  27 ;  Am.  iT.  6, 10). 

Kintlfs  tlMTe  silduccd  may  be  added  some 
:bel  Levy  (TVaOi  d'tf^i^r,  20«.7).  wbo 

0  A  plMboric  sutp  producing  a  congestion 
the  rvctum.  and  followed  by  piles.  Blood 
rriD  tb^m  perlodtcally  or  omUnuously; 
ura  is  relkrred.  and  benoe  tbe  ancient 
i».rTbr>td8  were  beoeflctal.    Sanguineous 

1  may,  however,  arise  Uvnx  other  causes 
ta~  *  g.  alceraUoD,  cancer,  Jw.,  of  rectum. 
b.  TolMk.  Med,  lU.  IT  d)  mentioos  a  bkwd- 
igukhcd  bf  the  TalmadisU  as  even  more 
1  these  be  supposes  meant  In  1  Sam. 
U  added  (vt  i,  11.  18)  a  mention  of 
V.  -  mice ;")  hot  according  to  Lkhtenstetn 
RM*na.  vt  407-€6)  a  veoomous  solpuga 
plau-Mbility  intended,  so  larse.  and  so 
I  to  a  HKiuse,  as  to  admit  of  its  being 

ih«>  ham«t  word.  It  is  stld  to  destroy  and 
I  nt.  and  to  attack  In  the  parU  alliuled  to. 
Kl%*^  ta  rilny.  H.  y.  xxIx.  4;  but  PUny 
r  njtfiMt.  "■ohNniH :"  the  rest  of  the  sUte- 
htm.    See  below,  p.  30ft6. 
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The  iirknfsea  of  tha  widow's  son  of  Zarephath,  ol 
Ahaziah,  Beohadad,  the  leprosy  of  Uxziah,  th«  bod 
of  Heiekiah,  are  also  noticed  as  diseases  sent  by  Je- 
hovah, or  in  which  He  mterpoeed,  1  K.zvii.  17.20; 
2  K.  i.  3,  XX.  1.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  disesse  ia  in- 
voked as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer,  1  K. 
viii.  37  (comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  anticipated  as  a  chas- 
tisement Job  and  his  friends  agree  in  ascribing 
his  disease  to  divine  infliction;  but  the  latter  ui|^ 
his  sins  as  the  cause.  So,  conversely,  the  healing 
character  of  God  is  invoked  or  promised,  Ps.  vi.  2, 
xli.  8,  dii.  3 ;  Jer  xxx.  17.  Satanic  agency  appears 
also  as  procuring  disease.  Job  ii.  7 ;  Luke  ziii.  11, 
16.  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as  ordinary  calami- 
ties, e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age,  headache  (perhap 
by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the  Shunammite's  son, 
that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Benhadad,  and  Uoit  ot 
Joram,Gen.  zlviU.  1 ;  1  Sam.  zxz.  13;  2  K.ir.  20, 
viii.  7,  29,  ziii.  14;  2  Chr.  zzii.  6. 

Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  0.  T.  are, 
ophthalmia  (Gen.  zxiz.  17,  D^SV  H^^SP),  which 

is  perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especially  in  the  fig 
season,*  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the 
power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or  total 
blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  (icoXX6ptow, 
Kcv.  iii.  18 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii),  was  a  remedy  comnoon 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (see  Hippocr. 
icoXAo^pioy;  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  ocuhnan  morlAs, 
(2)  de  diversis  coligriia).  Other  diseases  are — barren- 
ness of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  zz.  18;  comp. 
zii.  17,  zzz.  1,  2,  14-16)—"  consumption,*'* 
and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived  from 
various  words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hot 
(Ler.  zxvi.  16;  Deut.  zzviii.  22;  mo  Fever); 
oom}iare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  hy  Hippo- 
ciates  as  icaCtror  and  vvp.  The  **  burning  boil," 
or  "of  a  boil-  (Lev.  ziii.  23.  pRB^n  XianV, 
LXX.  obX^  rod  cXicovr)  is  again  meiely  marknl 
by  the  notion  of  an  ericct  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  ^Xtyftorfi,  or  our  •'  cirbuncle  ;'*  it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus 
boil  of  the  present  time.  The  "  botch  (pnC?)  of 
Egypt"  (Deut.  zzviii.  27.,  is  so  vafiue  a  teim  as 
to  yield  a  most  un<-crtain  ^nse  ;  the  plHgue,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubo^  has  l)eon  tiiieg<*sted 
by  Scheuchzer.^  It  is  possible  that  the  EiephaHtiasis 


Wunderbar  (3ttes  Heft,  p.  19)  has  another  InterprrtsUoo 
of  the  "  mice." 

7  See  a  singular  quotation  from  the  Talmud  SHabbatk^ 
83,  concerning  the  cfFKt  of  teiH-snins  on  the  »pliincter, 
Wunderbar.  Bib.-Tal.  Med.  3tt^  Heft.  p.  17.  I  be  Tal- 
mudists  My  that  those  who  die  of  such  sickneas  as  Je- 
horam's  die  painfully,  but  with  full  consclousiK-tw. 

■  Oomp.  Hippocr.  ircpl  o^iof.  a.  o^oA/iiV  rifc  iwf 
Ttiov  «oi  iviriiiCov  (vfi^pet.  Kotfopc^c  kc^oA^  k«1  t^ 
Karm  KoiAtY^. 

•  Putwibly  the  pulmonary  tuberculation  of  the  West, 
which  is  not  unknown  in  Syria,  and  common  enough  in 
Smyrna  and  in  Egypt.  Tbe  word  n£nC*  t«  from  a  root 
meaning  -to  wa^te  awav"  In  Zwh.'xiv.  \7  a  plague  is 
dt^Tibvd  answering  t«>  \ut»  Jieanlng.— an  lntPiii«o  emacia- 
tion or  atrophy ;  although  no  link  of  ctiUMution  is  hinted  at 
ftuch  KonntimeH  rehnlts  from  severe  Intfrnal  •b«e*ara, 

>»  It  should  b«'  noteii  that  Hippncrate*,  in  his  Kpiaemici, 
makoH  meiihion  ot  fevern  attended  with  buboes,  which 
affords  presumption  in  favour  of  pUgue  being  sol  on- 
known.  It  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  1st  century,  A.ia 
iiec  Llltre*^  JUpjKKi  atei,  torn.  ii.  p.  M5,  and  iii.  p.  S.    The 
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(irocconim  may  de  int«iid«d  by  pfl^,  understofxl 
b  tlie  wiftpst  si^iTw  «f  a  cmjeinn&i  ulcemtitm 
HTitil  the  whole  btnly,  or  Uie  poiljoti  alTEctiHl, 
mEj  b€  itjgnnJwl  as  one  |^ntt'.  Of  Uiis  diwusc 
Boiii*  fnithcr  notice  will  l>e  tnkca  below  ;  at  pr^- 
tf^ut  it  ix  abflei-VfUilc  thiit  tliM  i^tne  ward  i»  um^I 
to  cipresa  tliif  "  boil  "  of  n<*ZL>kinh.  TuU  wns  <?er- 
tiiihly  a  single  toc^ijly  contUifNJ  eniption^  mid  wan 
|»v>fiAhlT  a  carbuiH'le,  one  of  which  mar  Wfll  Ix' 
lal^l,  thoi>gh  a  siuglp  '*  bull  "  in  our  i^u&i*  of  tlie 
irord  Aclditm  U  so.  [>r.  Mend  MJp|)o«e»  if  to  Iwvt 
UH?n  a  fi'ver  t^miiuatiD^  in  an  absc«Ki.  The  din-^i^es 
nandvr(>i]  "scab"*?  aiid  ••scuny"  in  Lev,  xxu  20^ 
X*ii.  22,  t»eut.  in-iii,  27,  may  be  rtlmo-it  any  «kiu 
dWAse,  ftiich  as  those  known  uudt«r  tiie  immcs  ot 
1*^1111,  i^onjiHspityrinsis,  icthymij*,  f'aruji^  nr  cotfimon 
itdi»  ^HJme  ol'  thuse  tnay  be  «iiij  tii  nppni^idi  the  type 
«f  lepiwy  [LEPROSyj  o«  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
iilUiokigfi  they  do  not  np{:ienr  to  have  inTolrprl  rir*-- 
manial  defilnnent*  but  unly  a  blemish  d 
ior  the  pi  iwstly  office,  Tlje  quality  of  bi 
is  added  Jts  a  sp«Mat  cui'sef  for  th*^se  di*n.\i.  i.  „,..  „  i 
ev^enUly  »,  or  at  luiy  i^te  aie  common  in  tniMer 
romns.  The  *•  rtjnning  of  the  reius"  (lev,  xv.  2, 
3,  »iii,  4,  marg.)  may  prhups  mean  gojufrrkoen,^ 
If  we  wmipnre  Num.  xxv.  I ,  mxi,  7  with  Jtish, 
mH.  17»  there  i«  ground'  for  thinWiii^  that  .some 
diMStM  of  this  cla^,  derived  Irora  polinting^  sexual 
intercourse,  rcniiijued  amonpj  the  penple.  The 
"issue**  of  rv.  19,  may  be  [T^LLX)Lt,  ifSirK  or] 
the  inemtrrhagitt,  the  duration  of  which  in  the  EaAt 
h  sometimes,  when  not  checked  by  remediesi  for 
an  indeHnite  period  iTMatt.  ix.  2o)^  or  uteritie  he- 
roon)>age  iVoin  otiier  tianw-s.  In  I^eiit.  ixviti.  35,  is 
mentioned  a  disi-fi.'.eattai'kin^'  tln»  **  fcneesjand  legs," 
aiiLJsiirtinjs'  in  ft  *♦  iumf*  bot<?h  which  cannot  beheaie<l," 
but  tfjitendrsl.  in  tlie  ^etjnel  o('  the  verse,  from  th'? 
»*so|e  of  the  ^^►t  to  the  top  of  the  hetuV*  The 
Uttt^r  pcirt  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  aoconl 
■ritJi  Elep/iitjUiiWM  Oi-M^cormni  but  this,   if  tlie 

litUKMe  14  rt^reiTi'd  to  by  ivrll«T»  uf  the  tit  oeotury.  vU. 
fN«<HiJUufitu«  and  nufua. 
o  rU»'tr  irrro*  In  the  rMprcUvt  venikiii«  mre  :— 

T  T 

•i  Or  tntire  prxibably  hUfmorrhoea  (ttiiioofH  diwhaiigeV 
Tti«  exljstenoe  of  ^tmmrkoea  lu  early  ttttiett— uve  In  tlie 
mild  form— )uj  been  much  di^ntMi  Micbel  Levy  (  YVti/l/ 
d'llf/'jthv^  p.  1)  cofuldon  the  aflliBnative  as  eeUibltbbed 
by  rUr  above  pitiiAdge,  utid  tayp  of  vyphllls^  ^<J|ue  pour 
n»tr«»  iiarl,  noua  u'av(tn»  Jatn«itB  pa  cooilderer  oomine  ! 
tmc  n<ni\cjiiteda  tv."  lii^li-."  He  cerlAlaly  givf*  kudu 
•tfoiig  Ij1»u»hc4l  evidence  ugaltiEt  ttie  view  Uut  It  wai 
IntnjidUirtl  Into  Franc*-  by  SixuiUli  trua|imubderUoiisil7«i 
de  <Jonttiv«  on  their  reitim  from  the  Sew  World,  ond  m 
liiio  Ibe  rv«t  of  Kun:>p<»,  where  H  was  fcoowa  u  tbe 
ttuir^u»  fjttUicm.  He  adili,  "  La  e)!)!!!!!*  e«t  pvfdite  «oo- 
ftisement  d&tu  la  patholofde  onrienne  pur  tii  dlverslte  de 
^ui  vyinpt^nirs  ot  de  aa  alt^ratioaii;  ieiir  interpretation 
ctillt'Ctlie.  el  lear  n-docHon  fn  nne  ^     '  rbjde, 

m  fail  crutrf  j^  riiitrrAluctlonduni-Diiiii  .Sit.« 

atB<»  Fiflntl'u  liutitry  tif  MrtI,,  l>r.  Mi- 1  Iteta^ 

linrt  (,BiliflknunIchr\U:it),  SdiiuUll  {iJibiuu-ha-  JU^,),  and  j 
otiienk  Wunderbtr  {liit/.-TalM.  i^d,  iU.  2ii,  outiiakeDi- 
ing  nn  [*ev  xv..  And  o^mparliig  ^llAliaa.  Zatnm,  H^%  and  I 
Mjkiiiinu.  ad  Ific.)  tblaki  (hot  gtmitrrhttt*  t^nUtfna  v^ha  In  { 
lh«'  m^nd  f<f  ihp  LiMf-r  wHi'-r^.  Dr.  Aduinf.  thr  *sliktr  ut  I 
Pan  .  H),  consider*  syp'tltls  a 

fliL''i  Fof  nil  ^lodctit  uoUcCA  I 

Oftl.  :  work,  i*  6tf3  foil.  j 

*  The  A.nib«  call  KlmihanttafiM  f7r«ejcci'um  J 


whole  tent  be  «  «iernf  cuttttnimtkvn  «f  fiM 

tnaJady,  woiild  be  iti  r  lafi^ 

X  i 1 15  d  isease  conimcnor'  nut  m  1 

mernhci-s.     On  tJie  n' 

iitfectn  the  kiieM  and  I' 

tJiem  only — iti  ytrfmij 

di»t<irt)ikc    ' 

m«9-e  acciil  KM 

H4t).  or  "IWI.  i^d 

in  tiiat  island.  ^  .        ,th«lt 

tioo   of  the  kne««  atiii   Ice*  »•  wittHkinf 

and  that  the  IftftMr  pnrt   of  thr 

to    the    // 

and  the     ^ 

are  wdJ  tj.j..  ...  :   ^,,    ,^ 

now     pRSMw    under     the    r 

(MieUaeJia,  iii.  2:»9)— the  l-y 

near    the    Zion    pate  of    mod^i-Ji 

dephftiititiats.it      It  hab   bM-n 

are  two  kinda,  one  fftj':'  '    "' 

a*  ret,^anls  Syria  and  th 

There  the  part*  affect-!    . 

lose  sensation.     It  i£  clashed 

not  oontined  to  the  skin*  but  ^ 

and  destroyincr  the  honex.     It  "  ui'^  '^^ 

any  a^e  or  either  aex.     It  fimt  fl)»|«n  » 

but  not  always,  about    *' - 

Dodtde   (henc*  it  ra  in  "^ 

which  gmdually  enhuL  'i 

Sometimes  it  con3iiirnca»  m  ti  • 

ulctt-s  will  head  .>pontju>(-<H|t.K  1 

period,  and  afler  de«t  i '  i 

neij;hbourtnp  |Kut**     J  ^ 

ulceiBtiou  will  ^o  on    t-.   <: 

plete,  the  jnintj  of  finjfer,  toe,  Aic,  dwpffi( 

by   one,     Krtglitful   dreams  aad  (AH 

«ymptom3  roentinned  by  sr»me  paiholt^TBi* 

noduleft  will  develoje  thetnuelires 

be  the  ohiet  seat  of  ttvn  diaoise,  it  »ma0»^ 

iiepoct,  kkathaoiiie  and  bidtoui ;  tin  ihto 


C^fttihdM)  — mnillatifin,  trom  the  piM  ^ 
nf  tbe  Jumta  of  (lie  ejtiTviiittlai..   Tbiy  ft**  ** 

Ibe  tuime  of  j^xij^   ^b»  Z^f/<<***<" 
from  Ihr  kg  wh«-Ti  itwelt«*j  fparml?!!   i,-  l*uT  .t« 
but  the  Utter  dls«a£e  U  qfiir«  ilW  i 
f  Fur  iL§  Aikcietit  fleBct1|>llon  - 
^aitfum.    (jideti  (do  ^4-^    \,ji  ..      i 

diCttaero  rt  Xtrph.)  frc*«iii i      m      '  '  " 

dotes  ot  cnsee.  and  AddM  lh/i>  lih    i     .    i  •• 
Alfxandrlii.     la  Hippoct.   (/ttt      i 
mentUinrd  if    vovtrtK  ^   4'^rttn\   .i'-  ^j-  - 
Blotsary  of  ttalen  1»  Imiud.  ^  ♦t.irv..^  ♦^<' 

f  ScbilUni  de.  LeprA,  Juimiutr  m  "^ 
^xix.  aajH,  ''pi^n^tuwum  h<tl>^'  \*'[i*m  l^  ''i 
nnn  dlfl<>TTe  obi  graulu;  «d  ^IlxIii  U  I  nxf^ 
xiL  1 3,  by  his  Mwti  eapertcnce,  tti  ai^riuiff  *'^ 
In  chlfdf'-'il,  ti!^  lo|»»>w!— -f>;rrtipt)  f.t'i*  <\- 
utero  '  ,1.  (T,  uni  »»a»<^ 

hattiT  ^-(/ii(i'«  dd 

i:u.     H  ..  ^     ...   .,j   Mu»r>' 

lU  odc»ar,  wiueh  be  anrtt^K  to  tqwrs.  t  f»  H  , 

to  tL. 

J8(io,  1 

taken).      I  Un  kt,  dr*io«i|  \i>y 
fiiHity  of  IV  dbcnM;  in    . 
Idteneas  and  Inacii^lty,    h: 
QiKiy  cutiducM  u>  1L 
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N,  •ad  lirid;  Urn  ms  mm  fioroe  awl 
I  tiM  hair  gnoall  j  fijk  off  from  all  the 
kL  WheLtha  throat  is  attacked  the  Toiot 
affsctkn,  aod  nnka  to  a  hoane,  huaky 
Hmw  two  symptomi  are  eminently  cha- 

The  patient  wOl  become  bed-ridden, 
^  a  mats  of  bodilj  comption,  seem 
contented  with  his  sad  condition*  until 
Hasted  under  the  ramgea  of  the  disease, 
tally  carried  off,  at  Inst  in  Sjria,  hj 

It  is  hereditary,  and  may  be  inoca- 
does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
e.g.  two  women  in  the  aforesaid  Icpei^ 
IdoI  uncontaminated  though  their  hue- 
«  both  affected,  and  yet  the  children 
ifin  were,  like  the  &thers,  elephantisiac, 
e  m  in  early  Ufe.  On  the  diildren  of 
irents  a  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
kept ;  but  no  one  is  afraid  of  infection, 
eighboun  mix  fineelr  with  them,  though, 
Icpcn  of  the  O.  t.,  they  live  **  in  a 
OM.**  It  became  first  prevalent  in  En- 
g  the  crusades,  and  by  their  means  was 
»i  the  ambiguity  of  designating  it  leprosy 
listed,  and  has  been  gmerally  since  re- 
*liny  (Aat.  Hist.  uri.  5)  asserU  that  it 
»WD  in  Italy  till  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
a  it  was  imported  from  Egypt,  but  soon 
inct  {Paui,  Aegm.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  ii.  6). 
arerer,  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
tUii,  &c.  of  the  Greeks  by  name  aod 
»  BO  less  than  by  Koman  medical  and  even 
riten ;  oorap.  Lucretius,  whose  mention 
f  esrlicht— 

!aas  morbus,  qal  propter  flumina  Nlll, 
Aegypto  In  mediA,  neqoe  praetereausqusm." 
irly  extinct  in  Eurmte,  save  in  Spain  and 
A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but 
been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails  in 
d  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case,  how- 
^renous  in  Klngluud,  is  remrded  amongst 
L*al  fiu>simileBi  at  Guy's  Hospital.  In 
it  was  generally  fatal  atler  eight  or  ten 
stever  the  treatment. 

ivour*  the  corresipoDdeDce  of  this  diseaM 
ofthfue  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,^  possibly 
K"  threatened  Deut.  Mviii.  U7,  35.  This 
'  h(iw<>vpr,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
uKvr  mf'iitioneil  by  Aretneus  {de  Sign,  et 
M-6.  Av»t.  i.  9),  and  called  by  him  &^9a 
n|.  He  ascribes  its  fp*qnency  in  Egypt  to 
i  Tfgi^abie  diet  there  tbilowod,  and  to  the 
eturbiil  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds  that  it 
>Q  io  Coelo-Syria.  The  Talmud  speaks  of 
Juntiakis  {^Baba  Kaimit  80  6.)  as  being 
vithuut  and  dry  within"  (Wuoderbar, 
Umndwhe  .1/^/.  attas  Heft,  10,  11). 
I  caMs  are  ioid  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect, 
■  even  dass  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 
D>i^t  on  faults  of  nutrition.     It  has  been 
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asMTted  thai  tliis,  whidi  b  periMpa  the  most  dreadfal 
dseaae  of  the  East,  was  Job's  malady.  Origan, 
H€xapla  on  Job  ii.  7,  mentions,  that  cue  of  tha 
GredE  venions  gives  it,  ho.  di.,  as  the  afflictioa 
which  befel  him.  Wunderbar  (irf  tup.  p.  10)  >QI>' 
poses  it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  itching*  implied,  as  he  suppones,  by 
Job  U.  7,  8.  Sdmiidt  (Bibliacher  Med.  ir.  4] 
thinks  the  <*  sore  boil "  may  indicate  some  giiiTer  * 
disease,  or  ooncurrenoe  of  diseases.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture^ 
which  speaks  not  only  of  this  «  boU,"  but  of  "skin 
loathsome  and  broken,"  **  covered  with  worms  and 
clods  of  dust ;"  the  second  symptom  b  the  result 
of  the  first,  and  the  *'wonns*  art  probably  the 
larvae  of  some  fly,  known  so  to  infest  and  mab* 
its  tiaiilus  in  any  wonnd  or  sore  ezpoocd  to  the  air, 
and  to  increase  npidly  in  siae.  Tha  "dods  of 
dost "  would  of  course  Mow  from  hb  '*  sitting 
"     The  «'  breath  stram  to  his  wifb,"  if  it 


[Btb.  Ant..  Upturn's  translation,  p.  206)  denies 

ditor  of  Paul.  Aegin.  (Sydenham  Sodety.  U.  14) 
(d  that  the  •yphilia  of  modem  times  is  a  mo- 
I  of  tlH>  elf  phantifl^a. 

Is  the  <ipinl<>n  of  Dr.  R.  Sim.  c]q>reMed  in  a 
rtcr  tc  tbv  writir.  Bat  sn  a  letter  of  his  to 
tmd  tiatrtU,  April  14.  IH60. 
tappnrmtion.  kc,  of  oloere,  appears  at  least 
[I  ly  Ut  he  lat^ndnd. 
'tt  u>  liippocr.  Lib.  dt  Mid.  torn.  vlli.  imi^mwv 


be  not  a  figurative  expression  ror  her  estrangement 
from  him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  whidi  in  sadi  a  state 
of  body  hardly  requires  ezplanatioa.  The  expres- 
sion my  *'  bowels  boiled'*  (xxx.  27),  may  refer  ta 
the  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowd% 
caused  by  acrid  bile,  which  b  common  in  ague. 
Aretaeus  {de  Cur.  Mofh.  Acui.  ii.  3)  has  a  similar 
expresaicn,  $€pfuurli9  r&w  ovX^tyxvafr  dor  &v^ 
wmt,  as  atteiiding  syncope. 

The  **  scarii^  dreams"  and  **  terrifying  visions," 
are  perhaps  a  mere  symptom  »  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewildered  by  unaccountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
tense emaciation  was  (xxxiii.  21)  perhi^  the  mere 
result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiodius  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-10, 
&c.)is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worma(«i^CMtMnnMio* 
turn).  So  Sulla,  Pherecydea,  and  Alcman  the  poet  are 
mentioned  (Plut.  vita  Sultae)  as  similar  cases,  Tha 
examples  of  both  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ani.  xvii.  6, 
§5,  B.J.  i.  33,  §5)  may  also  be  adduced,  aathat  ot 
Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis, 
in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcere.  This  con- 
dition may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in  a  morbid 
habit  of  body  brought  on  by  undeanlinees,  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  or  neglect ;  but  the  vermina- 
tion,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would  pro- 
duce one.  Dr.  Masion  Good,  (iv.  504-6),  speaking  of 
fufXif,  ^toAuHr/A^fs  cutaneous  vermination,  men- 
tions a  case  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  an 
opinion  that  universal  phthiriasis  was  no  unfrequent 
disease  among  the  ancients ;  he  also  states  (p.  500) 
that  in  gangrenous  ulcers,  especially  in  warm  di- 
mates,  innumerable  grubs  or  maggots  will  appear 
almost  every  morning.  The  camel,  and  other 
creatures,  are  anown  to  be  the  habitat  of  similar 
parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  vermination 
without  any  wound  or  ftulty  outward  state,  such  as 
the  Vena  Medinensis,  known  in  Africa  as  the  Guinea- 
worm  ,e  of  which  Galen  had  heard  only,  breeding 

9  Hippocrates  mentions.  IL  614.  ed.  KBhn.  Lips.  lasa. 
as  a  symptom  of  fever,  that  the  patient  ^ofitrrai  iwh 
irvwvimv.  See  also  1.  592,  wtpi.  upi^t  vtf<rov  .  .  .  3c^Mn« 
vwahi  Kal  ^6/3oi. 

<i  Rayer.  vol.  111.  808-819  gi^es  a  list  of  pamsitra.  most 
of  them  in  the  itkln.  This  **  Guinea-wonn."  it  appears, 
is  also  found  In  Arabl*  IVtraea,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  and  Persian  (tulf.  on  tho  Ganges,  in  UppOT 
Eforpt  and  Abywinia  (ib.  814).  Dr.  Moad  reteis  Herod's 
disfvMe  to  crro^wa,  or  intestinal  worms.  Shorter,  wlthotii 
due  foundatkin.  objects  that  the  word  In  that  ( 
hMve  bein  not  irirwA^,  but  rV>^  (JMiea  A»W,  f .  1« 
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<iuder  lili«  nkiD  aod  needitig  to  b<9  drawn  out  etav^ 
fuUy  hf  «  needle,  Ittt  it  htmk,  wh«D  gr«nt  j^oirne^ 
•fid  ftuppinratioc  nscoecd  (Freiiid,  ffiit,  of  Med.  L 
49 ;  Do  Mftodelslo's  TraveU,  p.  4 :  and  Paul,  Aegifi. 
L  ir.  Bfdmh,  Soc.  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxriiL  65,  it  k  possible  that  a  pnlpl* 
taUon  of  ibe  heart  is  ititnndtid  to  be  spoken  of 
(comp.  Gen,  ilr,  26^,  In  Sljtrk  iji.  17  (compare 
Luke  ix.  3S)  we  hare  an  apparent  case  of  epil«p«7f 
•hnwQ  eipidallj  In  the  foaming,  fiiUifi|Er,  wHllowiupr, 
and  fimilar  Tiolent  fymptotna  meutloneii ;  thiR  mi^'ht 
easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal  mant Testation.  The 
ca«e  of  extreme  hungier  recorder!,  1  Sam.  liv.^  waj 
roefcly  the  result  of  exhiiustire  fatig:up ;  but  it  is 
mmarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  X^iuophcm 
ipeaka  (Anab,  iv.  5,  7),  waa  remedied  bj  an  appli* 
cation  in  which  **  honej  "  (oomp,  1  Sam*  sir*  27) 
WHi  the  chief  ingiiedient. 

Becides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  broil- 
ing, ftrildng  out  eye,  tooth,  &c«,  we  liave  in  tit, 
XII.  22,  tlie  case  of  miftcajriaf^e  produced  by  a 
blow,  puiih,  &c.,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  plapae  of  "boils  and  bUins"  is  not  said  to 
hare  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murmkn  prec^^iag 
waa  to  oittlf* ;  thi»  alone  woiild  6ef*m  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  (Medic.  Sacr.  p.  113),  that 
tlie  dl»order  in  queistion  was  smallprix,*  which, 
wherever  it  hai  Appeared,  until  mitigated  by  tboci- 
nati  tm,  hiu  been  tktal  to  a  gi'eat  port*  perhapa  a 
majority  of  tho«e  seized.  The  imollpox  also  gene- 
rally takes  some  day«  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  aeema  opposed  to  tJte  Mosaic  account.  The 
exprussion  of  Ky.  ii.  10,  a  "boil*'"  douri^hing,  or 
<)bu] licet  with  bbins,  mny  p^rhnps  be  a  disease 
analogous  to  phlegmonoiu  erysipliia,  or  ^ven 
eommofi  cry*ipelA&,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
veidcatjons  such  a$  the  word  '*  bhuns  "  might  fitly 
diaerib*.* 

The  **  withered  hand"  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii. 
4*6),  imd  of  the  man,  Mat.  xii.  1Q43  (oomp.  Luke 
vi.  10),  is  Bi]ch  on  eilect  oA  is  known  to  follow  from 
the  oblit<?ratioij  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  priucipal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  throuj^h  injm-y,  A  case  witli  a 
symptom  esn^tly  parallel  to  that  of  Jeroboam  is 
lli6Rtioo«d  in  the  lite  of  Gabriel,  an  Arab  physician. 
rt  was  that  of  a  woman  whoae  hwjd  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  swin^nf;,*  and  renoained  in  tlie 
crtended  posture.  The  meet  remarkable  feature  in 
the  ease^  as  related,  la  the  remedy «  which  consisted 
in  akmi  acting  ou  the  nerres,  iududng  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  eiTbrt  to  use  the  limb— an  e0brt 
which,  like  thnt  of  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus  (Herod. 
i.  Brt),  WHS  pfti^iioxically  »ucoes«fuL  The  case  of 
tha  widaw*s  fon  itstored  by  Hlisha  (2  K,  It.  Ifl), 
vaa  piobabLy  one  of  sunstroke. 

Tke  diMifle  of  Ah   "tn  his   feet*'   (Schmidt, 


'  It  lisa  been  ma«ll  detwted  whether  tivp  nnallpox  be 
an  amtfuit  dbesM.  On  lb«f  wbr^lc,  perhapR.  the  «n(timrnii« 
In  fisvoor  of  lu  noi  being  *uch  t^reiloinlonto,  dilisny  <m 
aoeocmt  of  Vb»  strongly  ntsrked  cliAracter  of  the  fiyni{i^ 
lona,  wbtch  makes  Cba  nepitlv^  argameot  of  imnsunl 
weiicfat 

•  rns  n\s^3P3K  f^n^. 

*  Tbls  ts  Pr.  tCiiberi  SJm's  opinion.  On  oomiiArinB, 
Viweveir^  tb*  m«iti«  ui*tl  to  prtKluce  ibe  dlfotder  (Kx.  I*,  i 
4\  an  aoalogy  Is  percepLihle  bo  w tut  Is  called  "hridc- 
Lsfrr's  Ittli."  and  H»«refore  to  lepmsy  [LEPR<»r.]  A 
dlseaae  iavolving  a  while  spot  breiiking  fortli  rrum  a  boil 
related  to  leprosy,  and  clean  or  unclean  aoocfrding  to 
i;ynip*jotBK  ipeddal,  t>ocnrs  nsdcf  Uic  Kcneral  locut  of 
leproAj  {Imy.  %ll\.  inu% 
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dxhliacha-  Med,  iii.  5,  §2 },  watch  attadend  bt«  V  1 
his  old  age  (I  E.xT.:2a;  2  Chr«  zri.  12)aod)ai«i 
exoeeding  great,  may  hare  been  either  oodbna.  fwfr 
ing,  or  podagra^  gouL     The  lbrm«r  ia  otndit  a 
aged  persona,  in  whom,  owing  to  ibt  »fii' 
the   return    opwnrds    d[  the    alnee:iih    ^   • 
watery  pnrt  stiys  in  the  feet.     The  latt^ 
rare  in   the  East  at  present,   is  mm^ut '. 
Talmudista   (Soiah,    10  a,    aud  Sanimir. 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  tt  mar  noi  ii 
known  in  Ast'a  time.    It  oectirs  in  Hi|i|»ci  .^■ 
Ti.,  Prognoft  15  ;  Celsiis,  it.  24;Arcta«u>^  J(#l  , 
Cfiron,  ii.  12,  and  other  andeni  writcritt  { 

In  1  Mace.  vi.  8,  oeeors  a  mentiao  ot  *■  aiiiavi^ 
gnef;**  in  E^oclos.  xxzrii.  30,  of  stdmaa  tfomt  Ij 
i^xoe»i,  whicsh  require  only  a  ptssiui*  mrut-cn,  Ta 
disease  of  Nebuchadnesxnr  hau  h^u 
as  a  mental  and  purely  subje^ini^  < 
not  eofry  to  «ee  how  this  sati^i 
Btatcment  of  Dan.  ir.  33,  w^ 
it  is  true,  mental  deraugemez.;,    . 
graded  bodily  state  7  to  smne  ext' 
fcponding  change  of  habits.      Vt'e   t 
Mend  {3hd.  Sncr.  tji.),   foil 
tomy  of  Melancholy,  doea,  as 
choly  known  as  Lycantliropia  *  y  /  j^i  o  -iry-i 
16;  Avkenna,  iii.  1,  5,  2J)«      rersoBs  soi 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepuiehix9   by  nisi 
imitate  tlie  howliiig  of  a  vroU  or  a  dv^, 
theiv  an?  well  attested  accounts  of  wlM  or  1 
human  creatures,  of  either  a«LX,  who  hiire  iif^ 
beasts,  losing  human  consdoaan«&a,  and  i 
superhuman  feitxity,  actiTity,  and  •wiflm 
Uie  lyeanthropic  patients  or  thcM  latter  nwy  t 
a  partial  analoe^y  to  Nebucbi^dnei 
the  raxious  points  of  moditi«ii  outwaiti  i 
and  tiabits  ascribed  to   him.      Nor 
impossible  that  a  sustained  lyoanthtopiia  i 
duce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  to^ 
SnuL*  His  melancholy  aeema  to  have  haJ  ita «  , 
in  his  sin ;  it  was  tlierefotu  i;ronndi>t  id  h\'  &id  j 
nJiture,  but  extendeil  its  efiecta,  ■■ 
the  intellectual.  The  "eril  sptrtt  J 
e\-er  it  mean,  was  no  part  of  the  metiicsJ  irsT^  ^ 
of  his  case,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded  ^e^ftt^j 
present  notice.  Music*  wbidi  aootkad  kin  It  ^ 
a  while,  has  entered  Largely  into  the  nialdcr  ■■! 
treatment  of  luuacy. 

The  palsy  meeU  na  in  the  K.  T.  ot^'t    ^ 
features  too  familiar  to  need  sperial  rm- 
words   "gricTously   tofin«nt«d  *'   (UatL,  »«. 
hare  been  oommented  on  by  Btiet (tk  PmtLVki 
to  the  eflect  that  examples  of  nraialy  paianj  itfi* 
lysis  are  Doi  wanting  in  modem  pilliol«|T. 
paralysis  ia  complicated  with  neutnlgift.    f 
statement  be  riewed  with  doubt,  we  mt^ 


■  "  loier Jactaodmn  se  fnof bna . . .  reioaaeli  i 
extena.  fta  nt  retrabera  Ijeam  oeQBlnt(l'9i 
Mtd.  IL  Append,  p,  a>. 

■  SauttM  inenUons  It  C^st  M)  as  b«  eaow 
ibo  female  deprarity  eurrrni  hi  hU  evn  una 
tbe  reniale  sex  waa  heoonie  lUbte  ui  fMit, 

¥  The  "  cugtes'  foaibat*"  and  ' 
iMbly  mts6  unly  In  lUnstfatfoa,  art  i 
scHhliTg  a  new  tjpe  to  whlcb  Him  t 
aimfL.  Utte  StniT.^  of  Pil  dli.  i.  eud  t^t  of  3  K  - 

•  Conip.  riTi,  Bueal,  fill  H  :— 

*  SAtjp^  lupam  Den  el  w  M^iiiw  ^frM  '- 

•  Tr<o  Tiirf.  of  AnttilwB  fcxkden  Ito  1l>>'     ) 
iSuo  a.  10,  ttj"bewaiiiBa(ler  lia«ae*(le^t 
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i  Greek  eipremon  (fiaffawi(6fA9wo$)  a  ii»ed 
'm  antapt,  or  eren  of  choi-ea^  (St.  Vitus' 
n  bwJ^  of  which  the  pntient,  being  nerer 
I  moment  save  when  asleep,  might  well  be 
be«l.  The  woman's  case  who  was  **  bowed 
••  by  "  a  spirit  of  infii-mity,"  may  probably 
n  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  1 1).  If  the  dorad 
were  aflVcted,  those  of  tbe  chest  and  ab- 
from  want  of  resistance  would  undergo 
on,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to  suffer  as 

eae  (ydryypatpaj  Celsus,  rii.  33,  de  gai^ 
or  mortiHcation  in  its  rarious  forms,  is  a 
ifferent  disorder  from  the  "  canker"  of  the 
;  3  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangivne  and  cancer 
imon  in  all  the  countries  ftuniliar  to  the 
il  writers,  and  neither  diflers  from  the  mo- 
eaae  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  ii. 
,  and  579,  &c.). 

zxvi.  18 ;  1*8.  ^-ii.  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
ilse  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
of  quasi-labour  and  other  ordinary  symp- 
e  womb  has  been  found  unimpregnated,  and 
ry  has  followed.  The  medical  term  (Dr.  M. 
.'l88)  ^fHtycv/i^TOMrif,  mola  ventosa^  sug- 
'  Scriptural  language,  **  we  have  as  it  were 
foith  wind  ;**  the  whole  passage  is  figurative 
lH>intment  after  great  elfoi't.* 
I.  a;»  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  occurs 
ible»  &ive  as  a])plied  to  arrows  (Job  vi.  4). 
xii.  2,  the  nuirg.  gives  **  poison  **  as  an 
re  rendering,  which  does  not  seem  prcfer- 
toxii^ation  being  probably  meant,  in  the 
;'  the  Heixxls  poi^ns  occur  is  the  resoui-ce 
ly  murder.* 

ite  or  sting  of  \'enomous  bejtsts  can  hardly 
:«i  as  a  disease ;  but  in  connexion  with  the 
I*,  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6, 
l*'livenuice  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  de- 
ii>tice.  Kven  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that 
(ijr  power  lay  not  in  the  brazen  serpent  itself, 
jooD  as  they  feared  the  Most  High,  and 
their  hoarta  to  their  Heavenly  Father  they 
led,  and  in  <Ietault  of  this  wei*e  brought  to 
Thus  the  bnizen  figuro  was  symbolical 
,  act^rdiii'^  to  the  lovers  of  puroly  natural 
»iii,   was  the  stage-trick   to  cover  a  false 

(Upham's  transL  332)  snggests  that  cramp, 

he  limb  ronnd  as  If  in  torture,  may  have  been 

Thb  suiU  ^a9«aa<dfMvov,  no  doubt,  but  not 

CO*. 

n  acooant  of  the  complaint,  see  PauL  Aqfin., 
ur.  I.  p.  632. 

iWiOMXi'ii  Ifberrute  d.  Mtbab.  LiUratur,  p.  129. 
<:htjj*h'*  tn-atlM  on  poisons  contains  rcfert-iicoti 
okkr  wrltinxri  by  anthors  of  oiber  nations  on 
-ct.  HU  ci4nm«-nUtor,  J&rbiiq&.  treatit  of  the 
ftivl  *-ffiH.-tK  of  pol]*ons  and  antidotes,  and  In  an 
nt  work  uf  bU  own  tbus  claM«lfl«s  the  snlject: 
if^Kn  which  kill  at  bight  (wenn  sie  man  nur 
{1)  uf  tbui«e  which  kill  through  sound  (Schall 
>;  (.0  of  thoite  which  kill  by  unelling;  (4)  of 
cb  kill  by  vadiing  the  Interior  of  the  body; 
iwf  wht>  h  kill  by  amtact,  with  special  mention 
»<nirm  :>f  garmentM. 

.  Locan.  I'hartalia,  ix.  R37-R :  **  Qnls  calcare  tuas 
{jtifCA  Ut-lmui,"  Ice 

•  rl^  an-    "  l*>t  et  fonnlcanim  genus  vi>ncnatum, 
n  iLillA    wilpugaA  riccro  appcllAU" 
iTw  thtt  the  nolpuga  causes  buch  swellings  on 
i*f  the  f<-niaJe  cameU  attd  that  they  un>  called 

3t*  »*Ai  III  Ar^bir  as  Ihr  ll-K  O^^by*  wbl.  h 
LI 
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minde.  It  was  cnatomary  to  coDaecintethi  imaKt 
of  the  afHiction,  either  m  its  cause  or  in  its  efleet, 
aa  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mici*,  of  I  Sam.  vi. 
4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votoe  common  in  Egypt  ercn 
before  the  exodus ;  and  these  may  be  compared  witb 
this  setting  up  of  the  braxen  bcrptuit.  Thus  we 
have  in  it  only  an  instance  of  the  current  custom, 
fisnciful  or  supentitious,  being  sublimed  to  a  higher 
purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  white  she>mnle,  perhap  in  the 
rutting  season,  ie  according  to  the  Talmudista 
fatal ;  and  they  also  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog, 
with  certain  symptoms  by  which  to  discern  hu 
state  (Wundeibar,  ut  sup,  21).  The  scorpion  and 
centipede  aiie  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5, 10), 
and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  bwarm  there. 
To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added 
a  venomous  solpuga,*  or  large  spider,  similar  to 
the  Calabrian  Tarantula;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny' 
adduced  (H,N,  xxix.  29),  gives  nosatisfiictory  ground 
for  the  theory  based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the 
cause  of  the  emei-ods.ff  It  is  however  remarkable 
that  Pliny  mentions  with  some  fulness,  a  mu8  ara^ 
fitfUA— not  a  spider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mousa 
resembling  a  spider — the  shrew-mouse,  and  called 
araneua,  Isidorus^  says  fix>m  this  resembUmce,  or 
from  its  eating  ^pidei-s.  Ita  bite  was  venomous, 
caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading 
nicer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  was  its  own  best  antidote.* 

The  disease  of  old  age  hah  acquired  a  place  in 
Biblical  nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle- 
gory into  which  "The  Preacher"  throws  the  suc- 
oeasire  tokens  of  the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl. 
xii.).  The  srmptoms  enumerated  have  endi  their 
significance  for  the  physician,  for,  though  his  ait 
can  do  little  to  an-e»t  them,  they  yet  mark  an 
altered  condition  calling  for  a  treatment  of  its  own. 
"The  Preacher"  divides  the  sum  of  human  exist- 
ence into  that  period  which  involves  every  mode  of 
gi-owth,  and  that  which  involves  eveiy  mode  of  de- 
cline. The  firet  reaches  from  the  point  of  birth  or 
even  of  genemtion,  onwards  to  the  attainment  of  the 
**  grand  climacteric,"  and  tha  second  from  that  epoch 
backwaitls  through  a  con^ponding  period  of  decline 
till  the  point  of  dissolution  is  i^ched.^  This  latter 
ooui^  ia  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the 


simply  means  **  swellings."  He  supposes  the  men  might 
have  been  ••  veraeut  be!  der  Befriedlgtuig  nattirllcber 
BedUrfnlase."  He  seems  not  to  ha>'e  given  due  weight 
to  the  expression  of  1  Sam.  vL  6,  "mke  which  mar  the 
land."  which  seems  to  dbtingul»b  the  "  land "  from  the 
people  In  a  way  fatal  to  the  ingenious  notion  he  supports. 
For  the  multiplication  of  these  and  Mimllar  cn-atures  to  an 
extraordinary  and  fatal  degree,  conip.  Varro.  Fj-Offm.  ap.fi%u 
"  M.  Varro  autor  e«t,  a  cuniculls  sufTmiftum  in  HIspaniA 
oppldum,  a  talpis  In  Thei«aliA.  ab  ranU  cl\itatem  te 
GalllA  pulsam.  ab  locustls  tn  AfrkA,  ex  Gyaro  Cycladmn 
insulA  inoolof  a  muribui/ugaloi." 

k  His  words  are:  •*  Mos  araiieus  ci\)us  monsu  aranea 
rooritur  est  in  SardinlA  animal  perexiguuni  araneae  form! 
quae  eoliruga  dldtnr.  eoquod  diem  fuglat"  (Oi-iy.  xii.  3j. 

1  As  reRarda  the  scorpion,  this  belief  and  practice  still 
prevails  in  l>aiestlne.  Pliny  says  (/f.  .V.  xxix.  21).  after 
prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  nun'k  hoof,  young  of  a  wmktI, 
&C.,  "  si  Junienta  moniorderit  nios  (i.  e.  araneuk)  recriis 
cum  sale  imponitur.  aut  fei  veapertiliouli  ex  aa*to.  El 
ips<'  nius  araneus  contra  se  reniedio  est  divutaus  et  im- 
post tun."  X:c.  In  cold  climates,  it  seems,  the  venom  of  the 
shrew>mou»e  is  not  perceptible.  . 

k  riieise  are  re^|lect^vl•ly  call«>d  the  HvyH  *0^  »«>♦ 
«be  rn*Oyn  ^D^  of  the  Kabblns  (Wuiidnrbar.  2U» 
Hero      I  111-  liMiiie  itli'H  «pp4<an»  in  Snpb.  Ttxickin, 
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gioAl  lighU  of  imiur^,  «ad  the  eu»iiiiiC^  seuwin  of  lifi^  it 
wniiared  to  the  barolua  wcatbur  of  the  wet  senAoiit 
svttiiig  in  wbea  »iuiiiii<r  ia  gcine,  when  ftHer  eveiy 
f4iow«!r  fre»b  doucis  iirt  iq  tb«  akj,  a*  oootraitod 
with  the  show«!rft  of  oth«r  aea^oiu,  whi^h  pass  tm&y 
jjito  elaunie9&.  Such  hit  nwaiifl  ore  the  niUneiitft 
ami  troubles  of  decUning  Ap^,  u  oompured  with 
those  of  adTanciiig  liTe.  The  **  keepeis  of  the 
house*'  are  jierhnps  the  rih^  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  «imi  aiid  shoulders  which  wuviap  und 
prot«:t  it.  Thdr  **  tremblinj^,"  especijilly  th*a  of 
the  Ann\  kc,  is  a  sure  Mign  of  vigour  ptiat.  The^ 
"ttroag  naeu"  are  its  8»pport«j"»,  the  lower  liniUv 
"  bnwtii|y  thcmselren  '*  uudw  the  weight  thef  ouct 
■o  bghtly  bore.  The  "  grindiuvf "  biu-Jly  u««d»  to 
oe  explnined  of  th«  toetli  now  l.i«:om«>  "  few."  The 
**Uioker«  fium  the  wtiKlow*"  are  the  pupiU  of  the 
eves,  now  "dArkeiied,"  m  [(aac's  weits,  mul  Eli's; 
Rnd  Mose*,  though  sp,iw1  tJK*  diinues*,  wrs  yet  in 
thflt  very  eiemptiou  »  marvel  (Geo,  xsrii,,  <2omp, 
ilviti.  10;  I  Sam.  iv  Ij;  Deut.  xxniv.  7).  The 
•*  doors  »hut"  represent  the  dnlue^  t»f  tho*e  other 
«eus«  which  m^  the  port«Jr*  of  Icuow ledge;  tlius 
the  tmte  uid  KmelJ,  tt»  in  the  case  oi'  BArziliai,  be- 
coDifl  impaired,  aiid  the  am  stopped  n^inst  6ouud« 
The  **  lidng  up  at  the  voice  of  «  bijid  '*  iwurti-ay* 
the  light,  aoOQ'tlectiQg,  oisily-brokea  clumber  of  the 
aged  tfiiu) :  or  posdbly,  and  nioi^  liteiiiUy,  MctLial 
w^ing  in  the  early  inorning,  when  rinit  the  oocit 
crows,  may  be  intendtU.  Th«  **  dttughtiii>  of  music 
bnwght  low/*  nuggest  Uie 

—  "  big  DWDl  J  voice 
Nvw  tttmM  agaUi  to  chifatUi  treble ;" 

uid  alio,  ai  tlluftrated  agnin  by  Bannlloi,  the  fiilluiY' 
in  the  diMeranieitt  and  the  uttenince  of  miiiiicnl 
nolaa^  liht  ftars  of  oM  iige  are  next  noticed  : 
*'  Tliej  shall  bn  afraid  of  that  tehich  is  Mgh ;"  «  an 
ohocuie  e^re^iofi,  pedtapt,  for  what  are  pnpiikrly 
called  ^*  nervo^is**  ierrors^  csaggeratiag  aiad  magni- 
fying eveiy  object  ef  alanii»  mid  *'  maidog,"  oa  the 
Myiug  14,  **  mountains  of  malehitU/*  ♦*  Fear  in 
the  wny"»  i»  at  firat  lcs&  obvious;  but  we 
otMMirvu  that  tioihitig  Uiiiierres  and  agitates  an 
tld  perwx)  Ifutni  Hum  the  pimpect  of  a  long 
journey.  THui  r^aided,  it  bt>come»  a  hue  and 
iilbtile  touch  m  the  dwa-iption  of  decrepitude^  All 
rfttdiite$a  to  hiute  ii  ane^W  and  a  numb  desf>on[]- 
mtej  tuooendf .  The  *  *  flouiishi  ni:  "of  *  *  the  almond- 
tree  *'  h  still  fuoie  obscure ;  but  we  obien'e  thi> 
•  ire  in  i^lestine  blassoming  when  otbeia  show  no 
iigu  of  vegetation,  mid  when  it  is  dead  wiitti^t'  all 
aixKind— {}!)  ill  t)'pe,  perhnfM^  of  the  old  mail  who 
h^  funrived  hiR  own  contemporarie*  tuvl  many  of 
his  junion.*  TTouthful  lusta  die  out,  and  their 
aipms,  of  which  "  the  gmisbopper  **  t  ii  peihap*  a 
figure,  aiu  relaaad.  The  "silver  coi-d*'  may  be 
that  of  !2ervoui  ieiimtjo<i,t  or  motion,  or  evea  tlie 


"  Or.  even  more  Ainiply,  ibew  wordft  may  be  nnder- 
•lood  tn  meaning  that  oM  men  have  neJiber  vigumr  nor 
ImMtb  for  Rolny  up  blU'<i,  mooinLBiiu,  or  anything  elit:  ihtt 
ll  **  fa^;"  nay,  tor  thein  Ibe  plain  even  roMl  hai  lt« 
Iif7t«»— tb«7  walk  Umltlly  azul  eattUoo^ly  even  aJoof 

*^  'Jicapare  attoperbape  the  dictum  of  the  tlothral  man, 
Prof .  JudL  13, "  There  to  a  lion  la  the  wi^." 

•  In  the  aami'  nirain  Jnvenjil  <Sat,  x.  2I3-S>)  Myn :— 
H»ec  dau  p*Jtwi  din  ^'kentlhiu,  Ut  rtnovali 
Smaffmr  <ilad#  irJinnAA.  tivmIlIa  In  luctlbim  :i«i|iie 
ffwytUft  mo<»r4iri''  ^t  iilij;i4  vpi.te  «^ji*<*4%tiit.'* 

f  ll   Mttit  iMtil  .'fact.  yU.)  nnnk!,  ttiat  \bv  acroinm.  | 
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5piniil  min-ow  itaelf.     Peihnpii  :<oikK  lr:.aUMitf4 

retention  may  be  sipitioi  ty  tite  "^tJdn  had 
biTokcn ;"  the  **  pitcher  broken  at  the  wHl "  aticpii 
40 me  vital  ctipply  (topping  at  th<*  \\-n?t\  *eirre — ^ 
mngemeut  perfaj^ps  of  thedigi«-J 
tion  ;  tlie  **  wheel  thivered  at  t , 
through  tlie  iinageof  the  watf'i-MMi^^r;  j.,  ...r-*  *- .- 
liar  in  inigatioii,  the  tiotioo  of  the  blood*  piuni|e^ 
as  it  were,  t^-uugh  the  ve^tsrlis,  ntid  fcrtiliMiij  till 
whole  systum  ;  lor  *^  the  blood  is  the  lile.*' 

This  careful  register  of  the  t^nketis  of  AnSm 
might  lead  u»  to  expect  great  r  i 
tioa  of  health  and  strength  ; 
found  to  nuu-k  the  Mosaic  t>y»tci...,  ...  ^..  ,^.  ,»  — 
t.-oncerni«g  diet,'  the  **  diters  woahiug^,"  shI  til 
poilutitm  imputed  to  a  oorp«<? — ftnv.  c*eu  ta  itf» 
cumciiiiou  itwlf.     These  herv*^  rhe  m^ 

monial  purpose  of  impirtitig  *ii»>*  ^ 

the  Hebrew,  aud  keeping  hioi   nuiinct  vwm  ^M 
admixture,  but  haJ  a  taaitary  si^wct  qf  nn  wviMh 
when  we  regiwid  the  country,  the  A\uu\i».  »iJ  lis 
age.     The  l»ws  of  diet  had  tlie  e^^^ 
by  n  just  admixture  of  the  ot^nic  * 

miimal  .niid  vegetal^e  kin_ 
brew  tamiiies,  aud  thu< 

of    futUlY    agCf,    as    well  iia     mutkUi^    mi?    4  i=:^j 

which  the  pi^omiuaiit  us«  of  luilinal  ipaJgifVli 
the  pHsaioue.  1  o  these  effects  Diay  ba  afcsiM  di 
immunity  ortcn  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  rw»* 
aiitiiilt^t  epidemics  deviutjitlng  lh<?  ^-^nvvtiie*  of  thai 
bojoum.     The  best  and  otteti  tli  n>  -tt- 

ci&e  of  medicine  i*  to  pivvejit    I  .    ,    _ 

not  legislate  for  cur^  but  his  i  w.^.n  ,.,  '^  .'^  u^  |^-^ 
mo^  of  the  people  what  no  tbovpvutics  lw>a<»t 
consummate  could  do, — they  gave  the  ht^  i***^ 
for  the  public  health  by  pruviaioua  iiKaorpoasftdl  to 
the  publi*;  eootiomy.  N\'hether  we  n^kti  ike  hm 
which  secluded  the  leper,  a»  deugnad  io  fBtifll 
infection  of  repi'esK  the  di^wl  of  it^  ihm  vis 
is  nwkvW  tiquiil,  for  of  ail  ienv>ra  the  tn 
the  mo«»t  tenilile«  The  laws 
have  in  geoend  a  similar  t«iid«acyt  _ 
being  the  ptiiilty  of  a  departure  6rom  tlwiae  \ 
forbid  commixtuie  ol'  bear  kiiu  Michd  I 
markA  en  the  snlubnous  tendeory  of  Ika  liiir] 
mju  jtal  septuation  vLc^%  iv.)  int|nsed  (h^rf^  T 
iV Hijfjiew ,  p.  »).  The  preo*pt  ako  etMi 
punty  on  the  tieoeNsru^  Oi€aisi«i(ts  h\  a  i%mm\  m 
UHinprneiit  (lAeut,  xx»ii,  l'i-14).  my:r:rv,Tr^  tht  «f 
tuni  of  the  elements  of  prodi^  '  •      . 

wauld    pmlittbly   become    the 
ei|iiil   ii»^iitatiuus   having  for  tii^ir    i.vT-^t^»i 
ptitity  in  towns.     The  couBiN|ueic«s  aiif  ite  J 
in   such  encampments   is  sitcwti    by   as  « 
quotKl  by  Michel  Levy,  as  menthniH  by  If .  is  I 
martine  (i/^.  8,  9).     Length  of  lifif  was  r«i;irisd9^ 
a  tmu'k  of  divjue  favour,  and  thi*  dtvme  i 
had  poiuted  out  the  meaxt*  of  01^!in«^U  * 


•woln  by  a  rupture.  Is  ptrtH|»  OMaiit 

lb«  ttUane  of  the  gnsahoppar*    Urn  tm 

33nn  72|J^p.^  after  the  XJLX.  i^^x^h^  I  ^^^^^H  ' 

impivguabilHr  loeHMUi,    Cotop.  1l>ir    r^l^* 

H  We  find  hints  of  the  ner^'e*  i> 
the  bmin,  both  in  the  TaimudlGU  v, 
See  below  In  thf  text, 

■  Michel  Usiry  qik*ies  Halle  sm  »rluto-ktc>  _ 
luiuiy  chanicler  uf  ibe  pruhlt»tM>fv  Uj««l^t^«^ 
ta}*  is  '*  Mi^i  a  WW  alteratliui  du  lImq  CTatitf 
unula^tM*  a  la  flei^enereflcrrrft  UpnrrMf,'* 

•  Tbla  vkKi  lald  ^i  the  JewM  *n   l^mAn  ilmU$  I 
h(il*faa4t«rKuf  tea*. 


T'^'V"^  P^api  the  extnordinary  mean 
J:pr«"'^tTMy  be  i«ferx«d  to  this 
J\«|^.iDd  there  is  no  noaon  why  the 
!r**w*»Ud«aedaBimnilaroiie.     \ 
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^  -I  rf  H  t»  the  people  at  large  than 
r*7  *""^  to  phjucal  lawa,  otherwise  he 
r*"  *•  P^api  the  extnordinary  means  taken 

*" this  source 

'  the  case  of 

I  MM*.         ^  singular  one.     We  may 

JS^  ^.  ■W'^^  influence  of  vital  warmth 
^■*V<' «  ainwlow  degree,  but  having,  per- 
SL*!t\!!**  •*»»!'•  ^»«»»  in  tl»«  cases  of 
^2uL^rr  ■**  ^  WM  of  the  widow  of  Za- 
^TTj  ***  ^  auMmmite.  Wunderbor'  has 
JIJl™f*J*™*  camples  of  such  influence  simi- 
j«»  tal****^  however  he  seems  to  exag- 

™W  to  wppoae,  that,  as  pernicious  exha- 

_m^  •a7?*"!V^  «.,  may  pass  from  the  sick  and 

■w  Wftes/tiiy.  10  there  should  be  a  reciprocal 

?*"  ■  *^  of  health.    The  climate  of  Pales- 

toeaoimw  a  great  lange  of  temperature  within  a 

Mror  eompaa^—^.^  a  long  sea-coast,  a  long  deep 

jsJjT  ;that  of  the  Jonian),  a  broad  flat  plain  (Es- 

«■?..  *  arpi  portioQ   of  table-land  (Judah  and 

I^onoB^  aod  the  lii|jh«r  elevations  of  Carmel, 

Tafcor.  I^  Iteser  aad  gi-eater  Hermon,  &c.     Thus 

Jt|Mi1ihiofoearfyalI  supportable  climates.*     In 

OdahBiU  TUDj  season  begins  with  moi^t  westerly 

wiait.   Id  Xoronber  the  trees  are  bore.     In  De- 

flBaho-  Kww  aod  ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie 

k^  and  only  during  the  north  wind's  prevalence. 

The  oqU  disipotf*  *^  ^^«  «id  of  February,  and  the 

"bncr  njn    sets  in,  lasting  through  March  to  the 

■lilk  of  Aprilf  ^^^  ^^uiiderstorms  are  comDu>n, 

VxT&U  twell,  vA  the  heat  rises  in  the  low  grounds. 

Altbe *wl  <^  ^P"^  ^  *^^*  season  begins,  but  pre- 

arm  B»(i«*^**  **^  June,  thence  till  September 

^fs^o^  «"iti«n«i  •^^  during  all  this  period  rain 

-'V*«occniSi  bulo*^  heavy  dews  prevail.     In 

^QMober  it  co«i«nences  to  be  cool,  first  at  night, 

!3r^oietim*  *^  '^'^  ^PM  to  fi»ll  at  the  end  of 

^  The  o^g'*****?.^*^  *^  Ma»n  from  an  inland 

ta  a  io-tf**^  position,  fronj  j^^  j^  jjjgjj  ground, 

^_   ^^    a   P^^J?*^  «wal  development  never 

J^Jen^ieally  readied  during  the  Scriptural  his- 

Et  oTSle***"*-    »«it  men  inhabiting  the  same 

"       for  centonis  coold  hardly  fiiil  to  noUce  the 

between  the  air  and  moibture  of  a  place 

a  health,  and  those  favoured  by  ciicum- 

Yookl  «rt"Qly  turn  their  knowledge  to 

0  ^««*'^^^°"^  *i>d  the  south  and  east  winds 
^  «d«xrti«f  rot  the  south  as  the  most  insupport- 
**•  ^  i!^  hot  and  drv  from  the  deserts, 
^^locng  sboitioo,  tiinting  the  babe  yet  unborn, 
0I  ewTodi^  the  pearig  in  the  sea.  Further,  they 
fIggaM  mw  PWorming  circumcision  or  veneseo- 
*■  *»^Jjf  J»*^«I«»ce  (y«6a»iioM,  72  a,  ap, 
W«fcrtar.  SteiHeft,  ii.  A,).  It  is  stated  that 
"Aft  ■■""P-wrf  placed  between  north  and  south 
•C  be  N«ol  with  male  issue"  {Berachoth,  15, 
A.^  vhiehmaf,  R'aaderbar  thinks,  be  interpreted 
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I  MbA-ftfam  JM.  2tes  Heft,  L  D.  pp.  IH7.  He 
fnb  cf  (to  reiolt  enraing  from  shaUiig  hands  with 
mtUmhix. 

•  Tie  ifimutkn  of  an  abundance  of  salt  tended  to 

kx*  anrb  diKaw  (P».  be.  2;  2  Stan.  vill.  13 ;  i  Chr. 

siiL  Uj.  Stlt^li  (Zeph.  ii.  9)  are  sUU  dug  by  the  Arabs 

■  AfAoreof'JieDmdSea.    Fur  the  use  of  nil  to  a 

m4n  IflfiuH,  Es.  ztL  4.  comp.  Galon  de  Sanit.  lib.  i. 

'  Iv  sse  mnsvks  in  Michol  Livy,  TraiU  dTITygHne, 
tn  :'»»:  "filen  de  pliis  rrimuat  que  cette  sorie  du 
It  ncD  de  plw  fsrorablc  od  d^rv^luppenitfiit  di«6 


of  the  temperature  when  moderate,  and  in  ncthej 
extreme  (which  these  winds  respectively  represeot), 
as  most  fiivouring  fecundity.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it 
is  more  probably  related  to  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism, in  connexion  with  which  the  same  theoiy 
has  been  lately  revived.  A  number  of  precepts  an 
given  by  the  same  authoiities  in  reference  to  health. 
e  g.  eating  slowly,  not  contracting  a  sedentary 
habit,  regularity  in  natural  operations,  cheerfuhieis 
of  temperament,  due  sleep  (especially  early  morn- 
ing sleep  is  recommended),  but  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wunderbar,  ut  sttp.). 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  sur- 
gical operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  longevity, 
and  fecundity  of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  b 
identified.  Besides  being  a  nuu*k  of  the  covenant 
and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  was  peihaps  also  a 
protest  against  the  phallus-worship,  whidi  ha^ 
a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
and  of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wun- 
derbar, Stes  Hefl,  p.  25)  tlmt  it  distinctly  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  firuit  fulness  of  the  race, 
and  to  check  inoixUnate  desires  in  the  individual. 
Its  beneticial  effects  in  such  a  climate  as  thitt  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  tending  to  promote  cleanliness, 
to  prevent  or  reduce  initation,  and  thei-eby  to  stop 
the  way  against  various  disoixiers,  have  been  the 
subject  of  comment  to  various  writers  on  hygiejie.* 
In  particular  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  &tal 
kiud  of  boil  i^phymosia  and  paraphymosis)  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  commonly  in  those  regions, 
but  only  to  the  uncircurocisexl.  It  is  stat«l  by 
Josephus  {Cent,  Ap.  ii.  13)  that  Apion,  against 
whom  he  wrote,  having  at  first  derided  circum- 
cision, was  circumcised  of  necessity  by  reason  of 
such  a  boil,  of  which,  afler  suffering  great  pain, 
Ik  died.  Philo  also  appeai-s  to  speak  of  the  same 
benefit  when  he  sp4>aks  of  the  "  anthrax  "  infesting 
those  who  retain  the  foi-eskin.  Medical  authorities 
have  also  stated  that  the  capacity  of  imbibing 
syphilitic  virus  is  less,  and  that  this  has  been 
proved  experimentally  by  comparing  Jewish  with 
other,  e.  g.  Christian  populations  (Wunderbar. 
3tes  Hetl,  p.  27).  The  operation  itself  7  consisted  of 
originally  a  mei-e "  incision ;  to  which  a  further 
stripping*  off  the  skin  from  the  port,  and  a  custom 
of  sucking^  the  blood  from  the  wound  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the 
Maccabean  period,  and  later  (1  Mace.  i.  1 5 ;  Joseph. 
Ant,  xii.  5,  §1  :  comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  8)  to  cultivate 
heathen  practices.  [Circumcision.]  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pratpuiiwn 
after  the  more  simple  operation,  so  as  to  cover  what 
it  had  exposed,  known  as  epispasmutt  accomplished 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  this 
anti- Judaic  pi-actice  sought  to  effect,  and  what 
the  biter,  more  complicated  and  severe,  operation 
frustrated.     To  these  were   subjoined  the  use  of 


accidents  syphilitlques."    Ciraimcislon  is  eaid  to  be  aho 

practised  among  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  "  qui  lie  p*- 

ralssent  avoir  auctue  notion  du  Judaisme  ni  du  Mabo- 

metisme  "  (p.  II.  note). 
f  There  is  a  good  modem  account  of  circumcision  in  iht 

Dublin  Medical  Frtu,  May  19, 1858,  by  Dr.  Joseph  HirH-:l^ 

feld  (from  Oatereieh.  ZeiUdtrift). 
»  Known  as  the  ^nn.  ■  ^^"i  meaning  *•  cat," 
•  Called  the  y^-©,  from  JHB,  -  to  expose." 
k  Culled  Meziza,  from  f*VtD«  "  to  sodc"  This  couiiUp 

uctrd  a  t«»d('ncy  to  inflaniuntion. 
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the  warm-bulb,  tycUtYH  nnd  iiiUr  ilie  o(V!mtiou. 
poiindled  cummin  as  a  st^rptic,  and  a  mlxtui'p  of 
vrififl  and  ot)  to  he»l  the  wound.  It  m  renuukable 
that  the  tightly-«iriithed  rollers  which  tormed  thn 
fi\^t  covering  aCth*  riew*boru  child  (Luke  Li.  7)  are 
still  ti*tained  among  modisi^  Jew*  at  the  circum- 
eisiou  of  a  child»  eflcrtually  pitjveuttng  aiiy  move- 
ment of  the  l)odf  or  limb*  (VVimderbar,*  p.  29). 
No  fui'in'^  opemtioti  bevoiid  this  jind:»  a  place  in 
Holy  Scriptum,  unless  indeed  that  adverte-i  to 
under  the  iirtide  Eunuch.  [KUNUCH.]  The  Tol- 
mudiftii  Apeak  ^i  two  operations  to  asd&t  birth,  one 
known  as  |Dnn  Jll^np  {gottroiamia^  and  intended 
to  aviiT.  parturition,  not  necestarilY  fatal  to  the 
mother ;  the  oth*r  known  as  JDZH  njTIp,  {hif$tero- 
iomia,  isctio  caeaarM)^  which  vrvis  st^ldum  pim> 
tiled  iave  in  the  am  of  death  in  tlie  ciish  of  labour, 
or  if  attempted  on  the  living  was  either  fiital^  or  at 
least  iltstructire  of  Uie  powei-a  of  maternity.  An 
opt'mtion  is  also  mentioned  by  the  tttmc  authontiea 
hax'^ing  for  its  object  the  extraction  pieoeoieal  of  an 
oiheiwise  ine^noible  foetus  {ibid,  pp.  53,  dec.). 
Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  ^liitma  and 
Talmud  fiftj-iix  surgical  instrument*  or  pieces 
of  appamtus ;  ot  theie,  however,  the  following 
only  are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scriptui^.'  A  cutting 
inxtruroent,  called  Tliy»  suppoi^ed  a  **  sharp  stouc  ** 
(Ex.  \y,  25).  Such  wa«  probably  tlie  •*  Aethiopian 
atone"  mentioned  by  Horadotufi  (n.  8<J%  and  Pliny 
apeakj  of  what  he  calls  Tuta  samia,  as  a  Rintikr 
implement.  Zipporah  aeema  to  hare  mught  up  the 
fivit  injtruioent  which  came  to  hajid  in  her  appre- 
heiij^ion  for  the  life  of  her  hualiand.  The  **  knife" 
vn/SKD)  of  Joah.  V,  *2  was  prabably  a  more 
ivfined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An  "  awl  '* 
{J})£lD)t  is  mentioned  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore 
through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who  refund  re- 
liaise,  juid  ia  supposed  to  have  been  a  aorgical  in- 
•Uument. 

A  seat  of  delivery  called  in  Scripture  D'33K, 
Ex,  i.  16»  by  the  Talmudiats  "QITD  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  3),  *' the  strHibt;"  but  some  have  doubted 
whether  the  word  used  by  MiXies  does  not  meim 
mther  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  which  moulds*  and 
sltapet  the  iotimt.  Delivery  upou  a  seat  or  stool 
b,  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  aim  in  Pal«.tine, 

The  "roller  to  bind"  of  Ex.  xxi.  21  was  for 
a  broken  limb,  as  still  tis^*d.  Simihu^  hands  wound 
with  the  moit  prodsc  aocuracy  involve  the 
mummies, 

•  This  writer  gives  a  Tall  aoooimt  of  the  entire  procww 
as  new  In  pnsclJce,  niU)  lUuiUnUoos  fnim  Ibe  Turkish 
DMda  of  opcraUng,  gAtlMted,  U  seems,  from  *  frofcment 
«I  a  -nn  Work  fin  tfae  beallDg^  art  by  an  anonymous 
Turkiah  KUlboT  of  the  leth  century,  in  tbe  ptibUc  library 
tA  Tidpi^  The  Persiansy  Tartan,  Kccw  have  funiiahed 
Um  with  f^iTther  inustmUuna. 

*  Yat  it  bj  OD  lUMinR  follows  that  the  rest  w«^-  not 
kaown  In  Scriptnral  ilnic»,  **ii  being  a  well-knuwn  fset 
Jin  tha  history  of  Inventtotis  that  many  nserol  diaravertea 
have  long  been  kept  as  family  iecreia.*'  Thvt  an  ohite- 
UkaL  ftweeps  was  fonnd  In  a  bouse  excavated  al  PocupeU, 
thomlli  the  Greeks  and  llomana,  so  far  aa  tbetr  medkcal 
wodo  ihow,  were  unacqiialoted  wUh  the  InstruiEkeat 
li'aul.  Afg.  1.  6^2.  ed.  Sydenham  Soc). 

■  [o  Jer.  xvllL  3  the  s^me  Wfvd  appearSr  rmdercd 
-wbeeU"  in  the  A.  V. ;  mafRln.  "  fnunea  or  seata;" 
Iksl  wbkh  gives  ihap^!  to  the  wi*rk  or  the  poti*-. 

'  See  Ticii.  His*,  v.  T,  and  OrelU  »  nole  a«L  ML 

t  Ta«taak  ibid  v.  C 
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A  armprr  (D^PI),  tor  whieli  tJia  ** 
Job  wruk  a  Kul^titute  I. fob  ii.  8  *. 

Ex.  XXX.  23-5  i«  a  piv^icriptioit  in  fottb.  It  Mf 
be  woilh  while  id^ro  to  enumerate  the  l<*iiflf  ■!» 
stnuoes  which,  according:  to  WuitderbaA*.  oonyHii 
the  pharmacopoeia  ot  the  TalmudiftU— a  much  dm 
limited  one — whicli  will  oflbrd  H»nie  in«4gbt  ststht 
di<ilance  which  tepruates  thirrn  t'lvto  the  kadwi  4 
Oi-eek  medicine.  £U>«ide8  sncli  oiidinskry 
as  water,  wine  (Luke  x.  iH),  twer, 
and  mjik,  vai'ious  oib  are  fouofl ;  n» 
("  balm  of  Oilead  '*),  the  oil  of  oli\ 
pnltna  christi,  waluut,  sesiunum, 
fish ;  fig*  (2  K,  XI-  7),  dates,  appl* 
pomegninates,  pistachio^nut^,^  and 
duoe  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Kprpt,  *  ■ 
wheat,  barley,  and  various  other  i,r 
leeks,  onions,  «nd  some  othtr  i-^Jii 
RiiistAixJ,  pepner,  coriander se^l.  _i?^< 

of  beet,  tish,  ic,  steepe4i  in  n  i r    .       s   -*, 

egirs,  ssdt,  wux,  and  suet  \^ 

(Tob,  vi.  8.  xi.  in,nshcs  .^ 

liva^f  urine,  bdt's  blood,  M  •* 

&c. :    mnmei8i*i<m^  met*  f  , ,     , ;     r. . 

dragora,  Zmpscwia  ipprnt'^  .r.»y.      i 

bix>om,  poppy,  acacia,  piiie,  Uvvmlcr  or  t 
clover-root,    jtynb,     hyssop,     f*»i-n,    n^rmi^ 
milk-thistle,  laui*!,  £V' 
mine,  natviTssus,  madder.  < 
oil   of  cotton,   myrtle, 
{(tcortts  ca/ami«),  ciniii 
iada  n  writ    gatba  nwn^    i  i 
gum  of  various  trees,    mi^k,    id>4.tUM 
and  these  minerals — bitomen,  natrttm,  U^ 
clay,  aetites,"  (juicksilver,  litharee,  y^y 
The  ibllowtng  preparations  were  aiaowdl  ^ 
T/teriaccif^   an    aiitiilote   prfpitred    fivm    ^r--,. 
various  mcdictnal  drinks,  e.ff.  from  iha  6«il'<h» 
tng  rosemaiy ;  decoctioni  of  win«  with  ir^*ts!i3m' 
mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper;  ef 
and  water ;  of  asjinragut  and  other  roota 
wine ;  emetics,  pu/ging  di       '  "         ^junNts.  p-u^ 
to  pioduce  aboiiion  or  -< ;   and  svma 

silves,  some  used  ooBm*  ' . ^,     l,  g.  to  fwiif 

hair ;  some  for  wounds,  and  other  ixytuisa.*    Di 
forms  of  mcili cameo ts  were  catapta^.  el^t^ttarv 
liniment,  plaisler  (Is.  u  6 ;  Jer.  yiii.  22. 
li.  8 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  U  33,  §5).  powde.-. 
decoction,  eraetice,  syrup,  misture. 

An  occasiottal  trace  <x^nrs  of  some  thiinidf 
knowledge,  e,  g,  tlie  cildnaticqi  of  the  gnU  If 
Moses;  the  effect  of  •*  vinegar  upoo  ottre    »  (U- 

I'  Coiainefided  by  Pliny  as  a  spacilla  tar  HbtVm^i 

ierpent  (Plln.  H.  X.  xxiiL  Ti). 

I  Rbdses  ipfaksof  a  (Ub  named  mtltai^  (Ka  ^«f  ^H^ 
bealed  inflamrd  eyes  (ix.  21);  miui  PUny  mf\ 
nymi  M  cloatHoes  asiiat  ft  eimca  ocikluruiB 
CMiwuralt "  (*V.  H.  xxxlt  54). 

k  Corap,  Mark  vlil.  iX  Jobti  Ix.  e  ;  aUa  the 
Tacims  {ili*L  Iv.  SI)  of  a  requrai  tniaSe  MfVfM  H 
Alexandria.  (Jalnn  (Dt  SimfJ.  raruit,  L  )v)  aad  PM; 
(K  y.  jLxvMl  7)  ascribe  similar  vtrlti*^  w  Ik 

^  Said  by  PlLo J  to  be  a  spacUk;  ^^tist  at^tka  (JtJ 

•  Aotimony  wssaiKl  Is  oaid  as  a  dye  fot  ibe  tj*-Jik^f 

kohaL    Hee  RosenmnUer  tn  the  ITi/^uaJ  OitAiiK,  xmi,  i 
"  Tbe  Arabs  suppose  that  a  compliaii  stuasv  (ck* 

lapit.  Ex,  xxvllL  13.  but  In  J4«<pb.  JLnL  fi^    ? 

Mfilnnyz)  Ukt  on  a  f^esb  woutin]  will  •taj  hns^ 
•If  *>f\3  tDeaafog  natron :  the  fjfjftilast  kiai  n  ^  ' 

H  t  wo  lakes  between  NankraUs  *i^  Mt^pbia  i9M. 
nvw,  n.  TIL 
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ff^i.  SO  ;  TroT.  xxt.  20 ;  ootnp.  Jer.  ii.  22) ;  the 
tonitMo  oc  '*  th«  apo^Jiecary  "  (Ex.  xzx.  35 ;  Ecc). 
I.  1 ),  and  of  the  merchant  in  **  powders  "  (Cant. 
;iu  6l,  ithows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at 
a  modern  drugxist's,  articles  of  luxury  &c.,  ai-e 
combined  with  Uie  remedies  of  sickness ;  see  further, 
WsBAcrbar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  73,  ad  jin.  Among  the 
maeft  f^TouiHt  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
Che  bath.  As  a  preventlTe  of  numerous  disorders 
Its  rirtues  wen  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
•cruptikNU  leritical  bathings  prpsciibed  by  Moe««s 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
Amiliar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of 
the  priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  sigmticance 
•f  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath 
checked  the  tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent 
pwspiratioos  from  within  and  effluvia  from  without ; 
it  kept  the  porous  system  hi  play,  and  stopped  the 
•atset  of  much  disease.  In  order  to  make  the  sanc- 
tion of  health  more  solemn,  most  oriental  nations 
have  enibroed  purificatory  rites  by  religious  mandates 
— and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise  collecting  all  the 
dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the  use  of  the  bath  has 
been  rorrent  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  under 
the  title  De  Bahteis.  According  to  it  Hippocratca 
and  Galen  prescribe  the  bath  medicinally  in  peri- 
pneumonia rather  than  in  burning  fever,  as  tending  to 
ailay  the  pain  of  the  sides,  chest,  and  back,  promoting 
rarious  secretions,  removing  Ussitude,  and  suppling 
joints.  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those  suffer^ 
iag  from  Ikhen  {De  Bain,  464).  Those,  on  the 
«OQtniry,  who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea 
or  bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the 
epileptic  After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun 
the  bath  is  commended  as  the  restorative  of  moist- 
ore  to  the  frame  (456-458).  The  four  objects 
which  ancient  authorities  chiefly  proposed  to  attain 
by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm  and  distil  the  ele- 
mentii  of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 
equalise  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  skin, 
and  promote  evacuations  through  it ;  2,  to  reduce 
a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  3  (the  cold-bath),  to 
3ool  the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  wai-m-lmth), 
a  sudorific  to  expel  cold.  Exercise  before  bathing 
is  rccom mended,  and  in  the  season  from  April  till 
November  inclusive  it  is  the  most  conducive  to 
health ;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 
should  then  be  but  once  a  week,  and  that  tasting. 
Ot*  natural  waten  some  are  nitrous,  some  saline, 
some  aluminous,^  iiome  sulphui-eous,  some  bitu- 
Binoiifi,  some  cnpperish,  some  ferruginous,  and 
some  compounded  of  Uiese.  Of  all  the  natural 
waters  the  power  is,  on  the  whole,  dcslccant 
aoii  calefitcient ;  and  they  are  peculuirly  fitted 
irr  those  of  a  humid  and  cold  habit.  Pliny 
f//.  A*,  xxxi.)  gives  the  fullest  extant  account 
cf  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  {Paid.  Aegin. 
wtL  Sydeuh.  Soc,  i.  71).  Aviccnna  gives  precepts 
for  iidt  and  other  mineral  baths;  the  former  he 
r«ii'mn:''ndi  in  case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rare- 
tyinc  thi>  *>kin,  and  afterwanis  condensing  it.  Water 
UfeiK.ited   with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  nn])htha, 
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4  Dr.  Ad&as  (Paul.  Jfgin.  ed.  Syd.  Soc.  L  12)  says 
kat  the  alum  of  tbc  andents  found  In  mineral  »pr1nfri 
iHBoC  barr  heeu  the  slum  of  modem  commerce,  since  it 
p  rmj  rarely  to  !«  delcctHl  there ;  but  the  alumrn  plu- 
■■aw^  «ir  aalr  slum,  lald  to  ounsbt  chief  v  of  the  rai- 
peMb^-  of  mafn^sia  imd  iron.  Ine  former  exists,  hoi» 
ncr.  m  ictaat  sbouddbcr  tn  the  sIumlMus  ^ng  of  tb<> 


iroo,  litharge,  vitriol,  and\inegar,  aieai»  specified 
by  him.  Friction  and  unction  are  pitscribed,  and 
a  aiut;oa  given  against  staying  too  long  in  the 
water   {Ond.  338-340;   oomp.   AStius,  ds  Bain 

IV.  484).  A  sick  bather  ahouli  lie  qniet,  and 
allow  others  to  rub  and  anoint  him,  and  use  no 
strigil  (the  common  imtrument  for  scrapint;  the 
skin),  but  a  sponge  (456).  Maimonides  chiefly 
ibllowing  Galen,  recommends  the  bath,  especially 
for  phthisis  in  the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  dryuese 
with  cold  habit,  Mxd  to  a  hectic  fever  patient  as 
being  a  case  of  dryness  with  hot  habit ;  also  in 
cases  of  ephemeial  and  tciiian  fevers,  undei*  certain 
restrictions,  and  m  putrid  fevers,  with  the  caution 
not  to  incur  shivering.  Bathmg  is  dangerous  to 
those  who  feel  pain  in  the  liver  after  eating.  He 
adds  cautions  regarding  the  kind  of  water,  but  these 
relate  chic6y  to  water  for  drinking  {De  Bain, 
438-9).  The  bath  of  oil  was  formed,  according  to 
Galen  and  Aetius,  by  adding  the  fifth  part  of  heated 
oil  to  a  water-bath.  Joseph  us  speaks  {B,  J,  i. 
33,  §5)  as  though  oil  had,  in  Herod  s  case,  been  used 
pure. 

There  were  special  oocarions  on  which  the  bath 
was  ceremonially  enjoined,  afler  a  leprous  eruption 
healed,  after  the  conjugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
emission,  or  any  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  after  men- 
struation, child-bed,  or  touching  a  corpse ;  so  for  the 
priests  before  and  during  their  times  of  office  such  a 
duty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The  I^haiisees 
and  Eesenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all 
such  rules  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  5 ;  Luke  xL 
38).  Rivei^bathing'  was  common,  but  houses  soon 
began  to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13;  2  K. 

V.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Susanna  15).  Vapour-baths, 
as  among  the  Romans,  were  latterly  included  in 
these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath  apparatus,  and 
the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after  quitting  it  was 
everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Hefl,  ii.  B.). 
The  vapour  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  inhaled, 
though  this  was  reputed  mi>chievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  aflrr  a  warm  to  take 
also  a  cold  bath  (Paul.  Aegin,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.  i. 
68).  The  Talmud  has  it—**  Whoso  takes  a  warm- 
bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  thereupon  some  warm 
water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  from  without,  but 
not  heated  also  from  within.  Whoso  bathes  and 
does  not  a'ithal  anoint,  is  like  the  liquor  outside 
a  vut.  Whoso  having  hod  a  warm-bath  does  not 
also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is  like 
an  iron  mode  to  glow  m  the  fire,  but  not  thereafter 
hardened  in  the  water."  This  succession  of  cold 
water  to  hot  vapour  is  cororooaly  practised  in  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said  to  contribute 
much  to  robust  health  (Wunderbar,  ibid.). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  anti- 
quities, Tolmiidical  and  modem,  W^underbar  (Istes 
Hefl,  pp.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  cotiecticn  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Sciiptural  &c. 
medicine,  including  its  psychological  and  bottnioJ 
aspects,  as  also  its  politiral  relations ;  a  distinct 
s<.>ction  of  thirteen  monogm|>hs  treats  of  the  leprosy ; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scriptura 
appears  clabomted  in  one  or  mere  such  short  trea* 

Isle  of  Wight.  The  ancient  nitre  or  natron  wss  a  native 
carbonate  of  soda  (ibid.y. 

'  The  case  of  Nsamon  may  be  paralleled  bv  Herod. 
Iv.  90,  whore  we  rr^ad  of  the  Teams,  a  tributary  of  tlM 
Hebrus— Arytrai  cImu  trorofiwi'  op^oror,  tm  n  oAAa 
cf  oKtatv  ^povra^   kpX   Sk   cat    M)>6pa<n   SM*    ivwoMt 
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tiaes,  Thouc  out  of  th*  whole  numbw  which 
tppear  mosi.  g«ienilljr  in  est«cm.  to  judgf  fmoi 
reliereneeB  made  to  thpm,  are  the  folbwmg : — 

RoMfimiiller'a  Naturat  History  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Biblictii  Cabinet^  vol.  iiriL 

De  Wette,  HetiHkixth  -  iHdischt  Archaohgiet 
§271  6. 

Caltoet,  AugDstiiif  Xa  Midec^  ft  les  Jfidecinut 
fim  cmc,  Xfebreux,  m  hii  Comn^^  liUrcdc,  PariAf 
1724^  yol,  Y. 

J^JoOf  Diinertxdion  sur  la  Sueur  da  San>f, 
Luke  oij,  'it^^4, 

Pmner,  Krankheiien  dea  Orienh. 
%-«ng«lf  Kurt,  D9  mgdie,   Ebro^o^^m^    KoJIe, 
17«&.    8to.     Abo, 

Mem,  lhitr^j€  tur  Q4$chkht9  dtr  Medieiik. 
Hnllf,  1794,  8vi>. 

Jdem^  ^er^ucA  einffr  p^(X^.  G€$ohkM9  dlrr 
Xrztfntfi/hindEtf.  Hnlle,  1792,  1803,  Wl\.  Ako 
the  lint  edition  by  Dr.  Ii<»eubaum»  L«jp«jg»  1846, 
8¥o.  i,  ^37-45. 

Idem,  Mistor,  Jiei  fferhar,  lib.  i,  cap.  i.  Floira 
Bihlica, 

BuTtholioi,  Thom.,  Dc  morbia  6iWi3cijH  miscetla' 
nea  medicM,  in  Ugolini,  roK  %xx.  p.  I5'il. 

Idem,  Paralutici  mwi  TcBktmmti,  in  Ugolbi, 
1^1.  junr.  p.  1459. 

Schtnidti  Jeh.  Jnc,  Bihliec/uT  M9dicus.  Ztil- 
lichiia,  1743.  8ro.  p.  761. 

KalU  I>0  ntorbii  »T<:miot.  V.  T.  Hafh.  1745.  4to. 

Keinhftnl,  Chr.  Tob.   Ephr.,   Bibttknmkhdten, 

W0leh9  cm  aiten   Testamente  vorkommen.     Bootn 

1.  iDd  u.  1767,  8ro.  p.  384.    Book  t.  1768^  #yo. 

p.  244. 

Shnpter,  Thomas,  Medka  sncra^  or  short  tjepnii* 
tipm  of  the  more  imporf^nt  dise^x^n  mentiotu^ 
in  the  s^icred  tcrittnd^.      Lotidotif  1834. 

WuDderliar,  R.  ,1.,  Bibtintch'tainvtdigche  Medi" 
cm,  in  4  pii-ttt,  llign,  1850-3,  8vo.  Also  ner 
itrm^  1857. 

Celiitu,  OL,  ffierotroiantcon  a.  de  pianOs  vurte 
%triptttrm  dtsxriaiutnea  breta.  2  Pxrti,  Upemlp 
1745.  1747.  8vo.     Amatelod.  1748. 

BcK^uirt,  Sam*,  flieroroicoti  t,  fiipaiiifiijn  opia 
iltf  a;«ima/i6(tt  »TcrrcB  scnJDfunfv.  London,  1605, 
fol.  FrnncT.  1675.  fol.  Also  edited  b^,  oiid  with 
the  notat  at,  Em,  F.  G.  Rosetimaller,  Lrpt.  1793, 
8  roll.  4to. 

Spencer,  De  tfgOms  ffebraeorum  ritmtibm*  Tu- 
bingen, 1732,  foL 

Ifeinhnrd,  Mich.  H.,  De  ctbis  Hebrmnrttm  proA^ 
Utii'^  Diat,  /.  rei^ioH,  Seb.  JtlUfhr.  Viteb.  1*397, 
4lo.— i)iw.  //:  reipwi.  CAr.  Zii*tf,  ibid.    1697, 

£idieabach,  Chr.  Ehrenfr.,  Prvgr,  dd  kpra 
Judfeorum,  ilcetock,  1774.  4to.  in  his  ScHpta 
medic,  hil,L  p.  17-41. 

Schiiliu^,  C*,  G.  De  lepra  commeKiaivmes,  rec. 
J,  D.  Hfthn,  Lugd.  But  17S8,  8vo. 

Chomseni^  It.,  litfcherche,^  sur  U  'eiritabh 
omraciirt  de  la  i^ire  da  Bibreu.t,  in  Mem,  dt  h 
Jbo.  mAHc,  cT^nvu/dfuMi  de  Parist  1810,  Ui.  3S3. 


RJMicm  Chirurffieak  De  rAft*^  de  Ftki 
Pb^,*.  IS04. 

^•del/  Geo.  W.,  Dt  Upra  m  m9rm, 
171!..  4to.  in  his  ExerHtat  metL  Mioha 
//.  dee,  4.  s^.  93-107. 

Idem,  De  morb,  Niskia,   Jftw.    Id^,  4u  9 
hiH  Kjtercit,  med.  phihi.  Cent.  /.  i^tec.  T. 

Idem,    Db  mtjrbo  Janirmi  exercU*  /.   //, 
1717.  4to.  in  hh  Exercit.  in«d.  jiMM.  ( 
Dec.  5. 

idmi,    Z>tf  i?<tuJo  energummim^  J«wv  168^ 
Ui)  FrerciiiU   med.  pkiht,  CemL  f.  dtc.  li. 

Idem,     D§    morbk    temm    Mamomau^  4 
1686,  4to.  in  hu   Ejetn^U,  mad.  j4«I, 
dec.  3. 

Lkhtensteln,  VersHcHp  ^r«  in  SicMom^M  4 
Bibliot/uk,  r/.  4n7-67. 

Hend,  Dr.  K.,  Medico  S*irr^T, 

GudiuA,  G.  F.,  iiif/  > 
feraic<i  obttetricum  an.;, 
p.  106K 

KrII,  De  obeieirkibm  mainm   £ 
JSgypto.    Hsmburg,  1746,  4to, 

lit«*U,  Dr,  A.    H.,«    raftlonvn 
cihPM»,  ivA^A^iur  collecianea  Q  ffmusoiogkm,  { 
Tttimwie     Babyiomio^     dqiroomi, 
1845,  8ro.  [U,  ] 

ME'KDA  {m^m  :    Me^tUa)  s 
(I  li-dr.  ?.  33). 

MEGID'DO  (>ap;  in  Zedi.  lii.  It. 

10  the  LXX  Mery«aa^  or  |fr<ry«a9<^r, 
1  K.  U.  15,  wh«re   it   i»  MayJ^^t    wk- 
marked  position  on  th*  ftotith*^  1 
of  RgDriAELON,  cm  tht  frontier 

mily)  of  the  teni tones  of  tht;    ^  ,^. 

and   MA^Aa^KH,   and   command iTtc;   one  ef  Ihm 
pusM  fi-Qta  the  north  into  Ui«  hilU 
were  of  such  crtticai  import^nop  rni 
»ioiis  in  the  histoij  of  Jiubrsi  (r^  hmm 
jptwrif,    Sti    at*    aih-^   iJf   j^    cfiroJof 
'lovaaufa*',  Judith  ir.  7). 

MegidJo  is  utuallr  Rpoken  of  in  ^^iubcvw 
Ta4NaCHi  and  fi-equentlr  in  eocidexjoa  willi 
SHAX  and  Jezheel.     fhiii  cottibituUtoA 
a  wfde  view  alike  orer  Jewish  •cewrr 
hiatonr.     The  Hrst  mention  occtira  la  « 
where  Mcgiddo  appents  as  tb«  ntj  of  mm 
"thirty  and  one  king»»"  or  petty  chk-IUtai. 
Joshua  defeated  011  the  we&t  of  ti%m.  J  r. r.i .. . ,      f  kte< 
one  of  the  places  within  the  Ucnli 
to  Maniu^  (Joah.  ivii.  11  ;  1 
the  arrangement  gav«  only  an  1 
t<>the  Utter  tiilte,  for  they  it 
Cmuumites,  and  were  onir  -^  ' 
hutary  (Josh.  xrii.  12,  1  ; 
Boug  of  I>ebornh  brings  tl      . 
as  the  icene  of  the  great  coiit 
and  Bamk.    The  chariot*  of  - 
"  tmto  the  fiver  of  KlSHOK  *'  (J 
went  down  with  hia  mcD  **  (r* 


*  This  writer  hu  aovermt  nioongmplis  if  much  iuirreat 
Ml  dfliadml  points,  all  to  be  Tound  (n  bti  DitMtrUitiontK 
Mad.  Medit.    Jena,  iTth  and  isih  centuries. 

*  Tblt  vrr1t«r  la  r^tnorkabie  for  carefally  KbitaJnlnK 
froin  aoj  reference  to  ttio  O.T.,  even  wbera  sacb  wcmld 
le  Boat  appo8tt«. 

«  The  writer  wlahM  to  arknowledse  his  obtlgaUoni  to    »-  mj  .««>«.     u-i.  swum  onu  ■■ 
Pr.  Rollaaloii.  linacre  FiollMrar  of  nuKiology ;  t>r.  O  reert^    kim  wltb  Iii9  rasulta  of  larva  actual 
^01  of  Raatlngi;    Dr.  Atlams,  «lllor  of  teTeral  of  the    palholaiy. 
IrtenlaMir   SodttyS   pnMicatlona     Hi.   H.   Riimary  oft 


0>eltenhatii.  and  Mr.  J.  Omper  FOraU^  *tt  uttj'*  &«t^ 
Loodon.  for  tlioir  klodpcai  tn  rerlsln^  an4  enmcUif  Ai 
ardcte,aQd  that  on  Lct>BoaT,Iti  tlieir  pa^a^e  ttn^Bl 
pr««i;at  Uio  aam*  tlna  tint  lie  tew  imI  wl*  «» M^ 
any  reeponalblUtyoaiiMlr  part  ftw  -^  iftnliM  ir  lyr 
roenta  contained  in  Uiem.  Baf«  ■»  ter  «  *I9  «»ie%fiit 
to  bjr  TiaoM.     Dr.  Robert  Sim  hm  ^m  p«M 
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%«*tli|kfe  O^- 1^;  "then  &ng^  the  kings  of 
Qaai  in  Tauach  hj  the  witen  of  Megiddo" 
T.  19).  Tbeoonmof  the  Kiihon  is  imro^iatelj 
it  W  of  thb  msitioa ;  and  the  river  teems  to 
hn  \m  flooded  hj  a  stona :  hence  what  fol- 
l»wi>-''Tbe  nwr  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
4pt  iiriart  rirer,  the  rirer  Kishon"  (v.  21). 
^  «e  do  Mt  md  of  Mfgiddo  heing  firmly  in  the 
vnpibnoftiK  Urselites,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
ibOt  » tU  the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch 
yhnd  oae  of  hts  twdre  oommiaMiriat  ofiicei-s, 
■aBe4B«Ba,mr»Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with 
tLrw^UmriMMdof  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  (1  K. 
Jr.  12:.  In  tjiii  nign  it  appears  that  some  costlj 
•w*»wreo«iftnicfed.itMegiddo(ix.  15).  These 
Wt  prAabij  fertitiations,  suggested  hj  its  im- 
fartul  BttlitvT  podtioii.  All  the  subsequent  no- 
iMi  of  tbe  phfK  are  connected  with  military 
'  .  To  this  place  Ahaziah  iled  when  his 

visit  to  Juram  had  brought  him  into 
witb  JAu;  »nd  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27) 
*i*iB  tie  eoBiioes  of  what  is  elsewhere  called 
S""rii  (2  Oir.  uii.  9). 

B«tflie  duef  liictoiical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 

••tBtaled  in  Joriih'o  death.      When  Pharaoh- 

XiAo  CHM  from  Egypt  agianst  the  king  of  As- 

gris,  Joaali  joiDcd  tiie  latter,  and  was  slain  at 

■V**>  L*  K.  Miii.  29),  and  his  body  was  carried 

nrn  tbnee  to  Jerusi]«n  {ib.  30).     The  story  is 

tiU  ia  the  Chronicles  m  more   detail   (2   Chr. 

m».  23-24).  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 

taken  phoe  "in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."    The 

J«*  «  the  LXX.  jire.  iw  r^  wMif  Mays 88((r. 

TttieriamitTiMdeadeep  and  peiinanent  impres- 

■•  « the  Jewt.    It  is  recounted  again  in  1  Esd. 

1^1,  where  In  the  A.  V.  *•  the  plain  of  Ma- 

pMi"rnreeats  the  same  Greek  words.     The 

■■■**«  Iw  thi«  good  king  became  "an  ordi- 

tiw  a  toiel    (2  Chr.  xxxr.  25).      •*  In  all 

*«7»y«»araed  tor  him,  and  the  lamentation 

!J"-rr  lP«n*M  "  in  aU  the  nation  of  Israel " 

j|**>-32).  -Their grief  was  no  land-flood  of 

r"**  F«Mon,  bat  a  constant  chaimell  of  continued 

^ '  om  an  annuall  fountain  "  (Ful- 

f*J^^  ^y.t  of  Palestine,  p.  165).     Thus,  in 

r*^**^*^  f>^^^  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11),  "the 

^™t  ^  HFtUdrimmon  in  the  vallev  (irfJiy, 

"^J  ftiMt^,^"  becomes  a  poetical  'expression 

mZi      r  ^^  ^^^  despairing  grief;  as  in  the 

^JJ^^JalO)  Armageddon,  in  con- 

^rf^^*«W  imagery,  is  presented  as  the 

S  wSfi"*' ^  «*^*^     For  the  Septua- 

idb  iTlII!-.*^  passage  of  Zechariah  we  may 

^■^«!T*"  "w^  «  the  passage.     "  Adad- 

Jj[JjJ^|JJJjXX.transtu^  'Powwj,  urbs 

^^J™r*J*'«ni, quae  Iwxs  olim  vocabulo  nun- 

S»lLi^  vocatur   Maximianopolis  in 

hZmtL!^"    That  the  prophet's  imagery 

•■awBOfl,  the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death  there 

Z  rlllr      •    ^"  Stanley's  S,  ^  P.  (p.  347) 

«  .     "•  *»eDt  is  naade  very  vivid  to  us  fy 

"""*'[ ^ " Egyptian  archers,  in  their  long 

2,  "p    *"**'"'  trwm  their  sculptured  monu- 

™;   '*theaistake  in  the  account  of  Pharaoh- 

~^^»FWgn  in  Herodotus,  who  has  evidently 

l^ytfcyttirtake  for  Megiddo  (ii.  159),  it  is 

UP**fw- to Bihr's  excunw  on  the  passage. 

^W>>B  kiflg  may  have  landed  his  troops  at 

_^'    ■  *  ^  "*'  ™«*  likely  that  he  marched 

M^vvdi  tlo^g  the  ooast-plain,  and  then  tnmed 

naiUiiA  into  the  plain  uf  Eadraelon,  taking 

ir  M  Auk  af  the  KishM,  ani  that  there  the 
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Jewish   king  come  upon   hfm    by  thi   gorge  Oi 

The  site  thus  asMxnated  with  critioal  pusag't  of 
Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Josiah  has  twen 
identified  beyond  any  reasonalle  doubt.  Robinmo 
did  not  visit  this  comer  of  the  plain  on  his  tiivl 
journey,  but  he  was  brought  confidently  tc  the 
conclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the  modern  el-Lejj^^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  an  important  and  well-known  place  in 
their  day,  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point 
from  which  to  mai'k  the  position  of  several  other 
places  in  this  quarter  {Bib,  Res,  ii.  328-330). 
Two  of  the  distances  are  given  thus:  15  miles  fi-om 
Nazareth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  oorrecc 
The  fi^ya  vsSfor  AeycwKos  {Ofwmast,  s.  v.  Ta/So* 
9Ap)  evidently  corresponds  with  the  *'  plain  (or 
valley)  of  Megiddo"  of  the  0.  T.  Moiwver  el- 
Lejjun  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  K^gypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  tiaces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found  near 
the  village.  Van  de  Veldc  visited  the  spot  in  1852, 
approaching  it  through  the  hills  fiiom  the  S.W. 
He  desciibtt  the  view  of  the  plain  as  seen  fi-om  thi 
highest  point  between  it  and  the  sea,and  the  huge  teUti 
which  mark  the  positions  of  the  "  key-fortresses" 
of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  TaanM  and  el^Lejj^K, 
the  latter  being  the  most  considerable,  and  having 
another  called  Tell'Metzellim^  half  an  hour  to  the 
N.W,  {Syr.  ^  Pal,  i.  350-356).  About  a  mouth 
later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there,  and 
convinced  hunselt  of  the  correctness  of  his  former 
opinion.  He  too  describes  the  view  over  the  plain, 
northwards  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwanis 
to  Jezreel,  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  TelUMet- 
zellhn  being  also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  poi^ 
tion  of  the  hills  which  are  continuous  with  Caiinel, 
the  Kishon  being  just  below  {Bib.  Res,  ii.  116- 
119).  Both  wiiters  mention  a  copious  stieam 
flowing  down  this  goige  (Maich  and  April),  and 
turning  some  milk  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here 
are  probably  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  of  Judg.  v. 
19,  though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Protessor 
Stanley  {S,  4r  P.  p.  339)  they  are  supposed  rather 
to  be  "  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon"  itself. 
The  same  author  regaitls  the  "  plain  (or  valley)  of 
Megiddo"  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  tls- 
draelon  level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  aie  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome  soggests 
a  fuilher  question,  viz.  whether  Von  Raumer  is 
right  in  **  identifying  el-Lejjitn  also  with  Maxi- 
mianopolis, which  tlie  Jeiiisnlem  Itinerary  plooes 
at  20  miles  fi-om  Caesarea  and  10  from  Jezreel." 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir^  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true 
Hadadrimmon  in  a  plnoe  called  Rummajiehf  "  at 
the  foot  of  the  Megiddo-bills,  in  a  notch  or  vallev 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  of  Tell-Metzellim^ 
and  would  place  the  old  foi-tified  Megiddo  on  this 
tell  itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "  the 
tell  of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  remi- 
nisceuce  of  Solomon's  officer,  Baana  the  son  of 
Ahilud.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MEGID'DON,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Hjpa 
{^*?^D:  irt^lop  iKK(yrrofi4yov:  campus  Mageddon), 
The  extended  form  of  the  preceding  name.  It  oocurt 
only  in  Zech.  xii.  1 1.  In  two  other  cases  the  LXX. 
reUin  the  n  at  the  end  of  the  name,  viz.  2  K.  ix. 
27,  and  'J  Chr.  xxxv.  22,  though  it  is  not  theii 
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lOHind  ciuiDm.  In  thw  fwiaige  it  will  be  ol«rveu 
thj.»  thej  have  tnuislalMl  ihn  word.  L^O 

MBHETABEEL  6^<3D^^D:  M*Taja«^\; 
Al«3.  MmTa^f^]\:  J/e^obtfcl)*  Aiiother  and  less 
correct  fonn  ot'MEHETAiJEI..  The  aacestor  of 
SikenuuBh  the  prophet  who  warn  hired  agaiosit  NO' 
h«miab  hy  Tobiah  luid  SaobalUt  (Neh.  yi.  10). 
Il«  was  pfttbably  of  priestly  descent ;  ami  it  h  not 
unlikely  that  Iklaiah^  who  is  called  his  ton*  is  the 
mmc  as  the  head  ttf  the  23rd  coarse  of  priests  iti 
the  i-eign  of  Dftvid  (1  Chr*  uriv.  18). 

MEHETABEL  (^«n0^nD:  SwMritan  Cod. 
^«3D*nO :  Vi*r«$*iK  i  jkeetahel).  The  daughter 
of  MatTe<i.  and  wife  of  Hodid,  or  Uadar,  the  eighth 
and  iutrineiitioned  king  of  )tAQm^  who  had  I'ki  or 
I^  for  his  birthplace  or  chief  city^  befone  royalty 
was  established  atnong  the  braelites  (Gen.  xxjtvi. 
39).  JeroDie  (de  Numin,  Hebn)  writes  the  name 
in  the  foitQ  Mettabelf  which  he  leoden  **quiun 
boDua  est  Deui.'* 

ME'HIDA  (KTnp:  }llaovU\  Alex.  MtiS^; 
in  Ear,  Mi8i;  Al^/M«ei««i  in  Neh,:  Mahida), 
a  fiimily  of  Nethinim,  the  deiwendjuita  of  Meliida, 
letumed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubb^^bel  (hlKr.  ii. 
52 ;  Neh.  vii.  54),  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  in 
the  form  Meeda, 

MEHI'E  (THD:  Maxfp;  Alex.  Maxf f/» : 
Mahir)^  the  son  of  Chelub,  the  brother  of  Sliuah» 
or  as  he  is  described  in  the  LXX»,  "  Caleb  the  father 
of  Asdha'*  (1  Chr.  it.  11),  In  the  Targum  of  R. 
Joseph,  Mchir  af^pears  w  **  Penig /*  its  Chaldee 
equlvaleotf  both  words  signifying  **  price." 

BffEHOL'ATHITE.  THE  ('nVnoni  Al«. 
i  fio6v\a$€smt ;  Vat.  omits  ;  MoiaUiiUi)^  a  woni 
ooL'urrinp  onti?  only  (I  i>am.  xviii.  19),  nj»  the  de- 
•ctiplion  of  Adricl,  son  of  Baiiillai,  to  whom  taaul's 
datighkr  Mcrab  was  married.  It  no  doubt  denotcx 
that  he  belonged  Ut  a  place  called  Mebolah,  but 
whether  that  was  Abd-Meliokli  afterward*  the 
imtjve  place  of  Eli&ha,  or  another,  is  aa  uncertain  as 
it  is  whether  Adriel's  father  was  the  well-known 
Burzillai  the  Gileadite  or  not.  [G.] 

MEHtJ'JAEL(b«nnD  and  ^«^»nD:  MaAt- 
KtiX;  Alex.  MaS4iKs  Maciail),  the  soo  of  Irad, 
and  fourth  in  descent  ^om  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 
Ewald,  regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  ,v,  and  t. 
as  subBtantially  the  i«me,  follows  the  Vat*  LXX., 
ciOQjidemg  Sdiibalaleel  as  t}ic  true  readiiig,  and  the 
Tftriation  tiom  it  the  rei^ult  of  carelees  trauscxiiH 
lloii.  It  is  fcajcely  aeceswry  to  tty  that  this  is  a 
giatuifou*  aRsiiraption.  The  Tai^um  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  evvn  in  the  varioua  forms  which 
the  name  assumes  in  the  same  rerse.  The  Pt^hito^ 
Hyriac^  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  tiie  former 
of  the  tw»  readinga;  while  the  Som.  tact  reads 
^Mn^D,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 


s  The  InBtaaeos  of  11  beiug  ^up toyed  to  render  Ibe 
ttiaugo  Hebirew  fnittonl  Aiti  are  not  fmqueut  In  tlie  A.  V. 
••  ffebrew  "  (*^J?)  —  wtilcu  in  earlier  Tenl<jns  ms 
"  KtaMw**  (oompl  Staaksperc.  Hcnrn  H\  P»n  L  Act  3, 
8c.  4) — ts  oriencat  eocQunt^red. 

^  AjUa,  M0'am,  m1  bttt  idruUosl  with  the  fiefaraw 
WcmT 

«  Here  lh<*  Ctih»,  or  crin  nal  netvrrir  t«al,  haa  JMnta, 
aIJc}i  Is  bearer  thz  Gn^^  e<iulvalcas  Ifaaa  Mttunm  t-r 
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the  Aidjne  *n4  Complut^naiaii  ^^Uos^ 
AJea.  MS.  p" 

MEHXTMAN  {\D^m*'   *A^ ;    JTa 
one  of  tlie  seven  eunuch*  (A.  Y.  *'  dlamV 
who  served  before  Ahaauenia  (Esth.  i.  W. 

LXX.  appear  to  have  read  JOTU  fot  {IJ^iTO^^ 

liEH'UNIll  fD*MyD»   wiihout   th* 
May»«fi€itf\  Alejf.  VlaavtfttfAi  Jfaiitm),  \ 
Ebewhei-e  called  MLtiL'Niiia  and  ?kli;vxt11] 
the  pai^lel  liit  of  1  E*dr.  Mjuajci. 

MEHUNiMS,  THE  (n*;«y©n.  W  u  I 

Me'ilnim:    of    MftvaTot;    Alejr.   ol  Mii 
mcmtiaejt  a  people  against  whom  kiug  I'j 
a  auoeesfiful  war  (2  Chr.  larvi.  7).     A 
different  in  its  English*  drcfi*,  yet  ifw  mat»  i 
tlie  original  merely  the  pluml  of  Maoif  (f 
imtion  named  amongst  those  who  in  th**  vsirher  i 
of  their  settlement  in  Pale^itine  hajiuMsl  swij 
pressed  Israel.     Maou,  or  the  Maoult«,  pot 
inhabited  the  country  at  the    bock   of  the  j 
range  of  Seir,  the  mdJeni  eth^SheraK  i 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady  H^ArcJ^ak^ 
the  pr^ent  day  there  is  still  »* 
uame*  (Borckhardt.  Sifria,  A 
quite  in  aocoitUnce  with  the  ten 
whei^  tlie Meh mum  are  meniiouetl  Wiih  '^J 
biatis  of  Gm-^boal/*  or,  as  tht?  LXX. 

Another  notice  of  the  Jdahunims  in 
Heaekiah  (ctr.  B.C,  726-6S7)  ia  fWud  in  I  ( 
41.^     Here  thej  are  spoken  of  ;iv  u  ni>i<>n' 
either  themselves  Bamites,  or 
mit»,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwv . 
had  b«n  settled  fitrtn  **  of  old,"    i.  €.  > 
at  the  east  end  of  the  \'allev'  of  Gedor  < 
the  wiideniesasoutliof  Tr?!  -  •  ■  - 
Bfount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  t 
[tve  vol  i.  p.  6B9a,]     i 
—probably  f(dlowing  tlie  tnui»hatciitw  of  LutS 
Junius,  which  in  their  tarn  follow  th*  Taff 
treati  the  woid  as  an  ordinary  uoun,  ajid  i 
it  **  habitations;**  a  reading  now  itliiDquM^ 
scholars,  who  understand  Um  wotxl  *'*  •«'•" 
people  in   question  rGeseiijtts,    Tf*' 
Notes  m  BivdihardU  1009;  B^tlv- 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mehuuim,  ounu 
those  already  mentioned,  ia  found  in  thai 
of  2  Chr,  UE.     There  is  eroy  risasoQ  to  I 
in  TO-.  1  **  the  A  mmoditea**  should  \m  n»J  as  ^ 
*  Maonitea,**  who  in  that  cast*  att  iK* 
Seir'*  mentioned  later  in  f  \ 

In  all  these  passage*,  in 
render  the  name  by  ol  Mcu  ax 
nntioii  of  Arabia  rcnowtvffl  for  r 
who  are  namad   by   Strabo,    j 
lUjcient  geographers,  and  wh< 
tained  to  have  been  the  S.W.  [-    '  \^  \ 

Arabian  peninsula,  the  western  Iriali  <cA  ihc 
lladnimaut    (^Dict,    of    Q^ra^At/^ 

t  Tb»  taat  of  Uiis  pamca  ta  mmnikij 
**  The  ekUdroi  of  Moab  and  the  cbltdnn  of  4 

wiih  them  of  the  Ammonltei ;"  the  wo 
belD^  intcrpoUUifd  bj  oar  tnnjUaUinL 

The  cbaiiK>?  from  **  Ammoiiitni "  to  "  M*toiaiaa  " 
so  vitkltoi  •«  It  tooki  to  an  EncD^it  n«4er.    It  to  a  d 
lran«pofllilrjn  vf  two  U^uers,  0*^1^1^  ^^'^  Tl^^^SSjpii 
M  U  ftup)H»rl£4l  by  ibe  LX  3t .  mt\4  ^ 
$2,%^p«^<<);  iiml  tiy  n»odeni  srlrti.  i«4l 

Kwuld  i(/t^k    ill  *1i.  nr*i«),      A    - 
wU>  b*  round  In  tlK^  Syrlai  teratoo  «C  J-adt,  a.  It  \ 
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ft  pointed  ont  (Phaieg,  ii.  eap.  mi.)* 
n,  Uuit  distauce  alone  rendcra  it  im- 
■t  Umh  Miniini  can  be  the  Meunim 
lAe,  and  also  tliat  the  people  of  the 
eninsula  are  Shemites,  while  the  Meunim 
huTe  been  descended  from  Horn  (1  Chr. 
But  with  his  usual  turn  for  etyroolo^rical 
1  he  eudcavoui-s  neveitheless  to  establish 
T  between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that 
kamuii  a  place  two  days'  journey  south 
ooe  of  the  towns  of  the  Minaeans,  signiftes 
D  of  hAbitaticua,"  and  might  therelbre  be 
;  to  the  Hebrew  Meonim, 
B  (Ant,  U.  10,  §:i)  calls  them  **  the  Arabs 
Did  Egypt,"  and  5peak8  of  a  city  built 
OQ  the  Ked  Sea  to  orerawe  them. 
{GetchichU,  i.  323 no^tf)  suggests  that 
nm  Minaeans  wei'e  a  colony  from  the 
of  Mount  8eir,  who  in  their  turn  he 
consider  a  remnant  of  the  Amoritea  (see 
the  same  page). 

i  Minaeans  were  fiuniliar  to  the  tnmslators 
!L.  is  erident  fit)m  the  fact  that  they  not 
luce  the  name  on  the  occasions  already 
but  that  they  further  use  it  as  equivalent 
THITK.  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  one  of 
fnefids  of  Job,  is  by  them  presented  as 
he  Minacan,"  and  **  Sophar  king  of  the 
In  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy 
lat  as  there  was  a  town  called  Maon  in 
aio-district  of  Judah,  so  there  was  one 
mah  in  the  lowkind  of  the  same  tribe. 
\  which  is,  or  was,  the  first  station  south 
>  probably  identical  with  Minois,  a  place 
with  distinction  in  the  Christian  records 
e  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Kelond, 
,  899 ;  LeQuien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii.  669), 
naar  retain  a  trace  of  the  Blinaeans. 
N,  a  town  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  near 
till  i-.-.llwl  J/a'in,  probably  also  retains  a 
>*  pi*>!4*i)Of  of  the  Moonitcs  or  Mehuuim 
eir  projH'r  locality. 

•3t  apn«inini-e  of  the  name  Mehunims 
e  is  ill  the  lists  of  those  who  rptumeil 
ipti\ity  with  Zcnibhabel.  Aniont^st  the 
*s  iVum  whom  the  Nethinim — loliowing 
ent  of  wliat  seem5  to  have  been  the 
of  the  'owler — were  nuvie  up,  we  tiiul 
.  Flxr.  ii.  5<»,  A.  V.  "  Mehunini ;"  Nch. 
V.  •*  Meunim").  Here  they  ai-e  mcu- 
h  tlie  Nephishim,  or  de^icendants  of 
ji  Ishnuufhte  pcojile  whose  seat  ap{)cai-s 
ti  on  the  east  of  Palei-tiuc  (\  Chr.  v.  19', 
:-e  ceitjiinly  not  tar  distant  from  Mann 
tj  of  the  Maonitcs.  [G.] 


i*  T*-mA  for  tbe  "  Mi»n  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
thf  chasf?e  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  h;  but  bcrc 
Pfurvnt  uixa:4on  for  it. 
.-ti  gl•>^s  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  is  corlons.  **  Dy 
M<>aiit«'«  ar^  mront,  who,  out  of  respect  for 
i  riUtion  lieiwet>n  tbe  two  nations,  would  not 
I  I^ra<■l  In  th«  ir  own  dn-wt,  but  di^guim-d  tbeni- 
mv  nItt'H."  (Jeromi',  Quattt.  lld/r.  ad  Xoc.) 
trntion  iif  th«'  Nrthlnim.  i.e.  "tbe  given 
*  \n  hav»  nrigtnat*^!  in  the  MidiMilte  ^at 
\  whrn  a  cv-nain  portktn  of  the  captive;*  wan 
•*•  word  In  tb^  originAt  is  the  Muno)  to  tbe 
k»Tl  'fc*"  I  barge  of  the  Sacred  Ti*nt  (vrr.  30. 
•il>f«|if«  w«rv  pnibahly  tbo  next  acc^Hsion, 
J*ii*:l«-  li«i.<>  of  Kzra  and  Nehoiniah  alludi^  to 
U»  Kbi'W  that  ihf>capttV(i»fronin)ai)ya  imetgii 
.   lo  avei:  tbe  nuuiix>i>  of  ib<*  <»r«Kr      S4>r 
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ME^AS'KON  (PP*V.n  "O:   •Axtunra  'Ic^itf. 

KM¥i  Aquae  Jerccn\  a  town  in  the  tcn.'tcty  nA 
l>an  (Josh.  m.  46  only) ;  named  nezt  in  order  to 
Gath-rimmon,  and  in  tf.?  neighbotnrhcod  of  Joppa 
or  Japho.  The  lexicographers  interpret  the  name 
as  meaning  *  the  yellow  waters."  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  U 
is  dilficult  not  to  suspect  tluit  the  name  ibllowing 
that  of  Me-hoiiaikon,  hor-liakon  (A.  V.  Rakkon),  i» 
a  mere  com^ot  repetition  thereof,  as  the  two  bear  a 
very  cloee  similarity  to  each  other,  and  occur  lo- 
where  else.  [G.] 

MEKO'NAH  (njbD  •:  LXX.  omits:  Mochona), 
one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhabited  after  the 
captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  28).  Fit  m 
its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we  should  info*  that  it 
was  situated  fiir  to  the  south,  while  the  mention  of 
the  "daughter  towns "(n^33,  A.  V.  "Tillagea") 
dependent  on  it,  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  pbce  of 
some  nuignitude.  Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  ebe> 
where,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  -my  name  corre- 
sponding with  it  has  been  yet  dix^vered.  The 
conjecture  of  Schwarx — that  it  is  identical  with  th« 
Jtfechanum,  which  Jerome^  ((?nom<M^ico«,  "Beth- 
macha  ")  locates  between  £Ieuthen)[H)Iis  and  Jei-u 
salem,  at  eight  miles  from  the  former — is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  above  inference.  [G.J 

MELATrAH(n;p!?p:  MoAWot:  Meltiaa,, 

a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibeon  and 
Mi/pah,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

MEL'Cm  (McXxc^  in  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS. , 
McAx^  Tisch.:  Melchi),  1.  The  sou  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  frcnenlojry  of  Jesus 
Chiist  (Luke  iii.  24).  In  the  list  given  by  Afri- 
canus  Alelchi  appean  as  the  father  of  Heli,  the  in- 
tervening Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Herrey, 
Gcncal.  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  tlic  same  genealogy  ^Liikt 
iii.  28). 

MELCHI'AH  (n^S^D:  MeAx»of :  Mclc/iias), 

a  priest,  the  father  of  Pnxhur  TJor.  xxi.  1).  He 
Is  elsewhere  culleil  Malchiah  and  .Malciiijah.  (S« 
Malchiah  7,  and  Malchuaii  1.) 

MELCin'AS(M«Ax/ay:  .Vclchuis).  1.  Tho 
Mune  as  Malchiah  2  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  26;. 

2.  =  Malchiah  3  and  Malchijah  4  (1  K«dr. 
ix.  32;. 

3.  {MalachMs).  The  same  as  Malchiah  6 
(1  K-Mlr.  ix.  44). 

Mobunlm,  NcpliuHlm,  Hamha,  8i*>era,  and  other  focelfOl 
nameH  anitainod  In  thfiu^  li^Ls. 

■  Our  iranMalora  have  heir  n-pn-M'nled  the  Hetiew 
Caph  by  K,  which  tliey  uKually  n-wrNo  for  tbe  Kcph. 
Other  hibtances  an-  KiDrtioii  and  Kittim. 

b  This  {MsMge  of  .Irn)nie  is  one  of  thos^  which  rctt- 
pletely  startle  the  reader,  and  incline  him  to  mltttmst 
Altogether  Jerome's  IcnowbtlRe  of  8acrrd  toiM>grapliy.  He 
actually  pl.u^rs  the  B«th-nia«cha,  in  wliiih  Joah  l^sleired 
Sheh;!  the  (i4>n  of  Hirhri.  a;id  which  waH  «>ne  nf  Uie  tirst 
plart'ii  ia)c>>ii  by  Tipluth-iMIe^r  on  his  entrance  into  tbe 
north  of  Palestine,  anonj;  tlie  mtiuntaiiiH  of  J-jdib,  MUlk 
of  .r«>niialem  ?  A  nii*tiik<*  of  tbo  Mme  Icind  is  fonnd  bi 
lionj.imbi  of  Tud<>la  aid  H:ip>Parchi,  \kho  place  tbe  ll«7« 
of  IiATid's  adventures  In  tbe  nt'tgbbiiurhoud  of  ^>>uiu 
Camel 
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MBL'CHIEL  fM*Ax*t^X),  CliMinitt  the 
»DD  of  MeUhicl,  wii*  one  ot  the  thjt*  govei  nam  of 
B«thulia  (Juii.  vi.  15).  The  Vulgate  lia»  a  dif- 
kvmt  rniAiug,  aud  the  Pe&luto  gives  U>e  iianw 
J/otut/irr/V/. 

MELCHl'SEDEC  (M€Kxi<Tt9tK),  the  form 
r*f  the  iwnie  Mii^LCinzKDEK  ndn])t4?.j  io  the  A.V.  of 
tlw  >iew  Testiuncnt  i^Heb,  v.  vi,  vii), 

MELCm-SHUA  (VW'^hp,  t\e.  Malchishua: 
MffX^fiCTit;  Al«uc,  MrXx^O'di'f  \  Joseph.  Mikx^trofi 
M0io^tiiua),tiujTi  of  ^aul  (1  .Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxii.  2)r 
An  «rroDeoiJ3  maoner  of  rep««ijcntmg  the  miioe» 
whirh  b>  elscwhesx?  corrwtJjr  given  Malchikhua, 

MELCHIZTilDEK  (pir^3^0,  t.  <r.  »taici- 
taeiiek :  McXxitTf  Ittff ;  ^ickhutcdtch)^  king  of 
Sttli-m  and  jirk^s-t  of  the  Most  llich  God,  who 
met  A  brum  in  the  valJe]r  of  Sliaveh  [or,  tlie  lerel 
valli??],  which  is  the  king'fi  vaUey,  brought  out 
biviid  and  wine,  blessed  Abiam,  and  received 
titht^  fr».>m  him  (Gen.  xir,  18-*2U.).  The  other 
placGit  in  which  Milehizedek  i«  mcDtionf^  are  Ps, 
ci.  4,  whcie  Me&siah  is  deacribed  as  a  priest  for  ever, 
**  aiVr  the  onlcr  ot  Melchixcdek,**  aim!  H<?b.  v.»  vi., 
rii,^  whene  these  two  pasijiges  of  the  (J.  T.  are 
i|Uoted,  uud  the  Ijpitai  relation  of  Mfilchi£edek  to 
onr  Lord  id  sLatod  at  threat  lenjs^. 

There  is  aomethin^  anrprising  and  niysterioos  in 
the  Krsft  appoirance  uf  Welchi^edek,  and  In  the  sub- 
•eqfient  reiercace*  to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which 
Jrws  in  alter  ages  would  R-cognixe  as  designating 
their  own  ftovcreignf  beaiing  g:itls  which  recdl  to 
ChmtiniLs  the  Lord's  5uij}mm-.  thi6  Canaanite  citWMs 
fbr  a  moment  the  path  of  Abrnm.  and  i«  unhe- 
fitalingly  recognized  as  a  person  of  higher  spi ritual 
tmok  than  the  tHeud  of  tioii.  I^isfippeiirtng  a&  sud- 
dtiiijr  IIS  h«  came  in,  he  is  lo&t  to  the  sucred  writltigis 
Ibra  thouiand  j'eJim;  and  then  a  few  emphatic  word* 
Ibr  another  moment  bring  him  into  &ight  jis  a  typ« 
of  the  ODiiiing  Lord  of  David.  Once  more,  after 
■ii«ith4*r  thousand  yean^  the  Hebrew  Christians  oi* 
taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the  con- 
tjatent  pui|io«e  of  God  to  aboli^ih  the  I^vitical 
priesthooii.  His  perM>D,  hia  olfice^  his  relation  to 
Chrifit,  and  the  leat  of  his  sovereignty,  have  ^ven 
riae  to  Innumerable  diAciL^ionSf  which  even  now  can 
Mxrcdy  be  conakJeml  aa  wtUetl. 

Tbe  fiiitii  of  carl  J  ages  ventured  to  inrist  hiss 
person  with  supei'stitiouei  awe.  Perliap^  it  would 
be  too  much  t4)  ascribe  to  mere  national  jenlousy 
the  fact  that  Jewmh  timlition,  as  rwjottied  in  the 
Targ:ums  of  r.<»eudo-Jonat>uui  and  JenisjUem,  ai>d 
in  Kashi  on  fJen.  xiv.,  in  isome  caLnli^tic  {nptd 
Boehartf  Phaieg^  pt.  1*  b.  ii.  1»  §♦>!«)  and  Kal^^ 
binical  (ap.  Scliottg^n,  Hot.  Hcb.  ii.  645)  writers, 

FrooQunoes  Melchizcdck  to  be  a  GUrvivor  of  the 
lelun^,  tlie  patiiaifh  Shem,  authorised  by  the 
tuperior  dignity  of  old  agt  to  bk-ss  even  the  fjitljer 
of  the  ffiithfii),  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
of  Canaan  (^Gen,  Lx.  2<5)  t/>  convey  (xiv.  19)  his  right 
to  Abi-ain.  Jerome  in  hiii  Ep,  Lxxiii.  od  Erangeiuni 
{0pp.  i*  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  con- 
odenition  of  the  penMin  and  d we! ling-place  of  MH- 
chited^k,  ?UU^  that  tlii»  was  the  prevailing  ©pinion 
•f  the  Jew*  In  his  time  j  and  it  it  aicnbed  to  tlje 
9«iiiaiiUB«  by  KpiplMmius,  Uaar.  I  v.  »j,  p.  472,  It 
was  ai\«rwai'ds  emhrared  by  Lutlier  and  Melanch* 
Uwn,  by  our  own  coantrymen*  H*  Bioughtoii, 
^«ld«l,  Uglitf^iot  iChor,  Marco pracm.  ch.  x.  1,  §'-')► 
JarJoor:  {On  tfm  Crtod,  b.  i*.  §2'!,  and  by  many 
•LLfii.     Ill  ahould  be  iiuttd  tliat  tiit3  3uppo>itioa 
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does  not  appear  in  the  Ttu 
sumption  that  it  wa£  not 
tilt  atter  the  Christiao  en 
favonr  with  the  Fathen. 
but  1«»  widely  ditiu*ed,  u 
unknown  to  Augustine  (<, 
0pp.  ill,  396),  and  ascribed 
Ongen  and  Didymus,  that  Mel 
angel.  The  Fathen  of  the  foartl 
ries  recojxl  witli  reprobation  the 
chjiedekiaiis  that  he 
Influence  of  God  (August. 
0pp.  viii,  11;  Theodoret, 
332  I  Epiphan.  Boer,  It.  U  p* 
Alex.  Oiaph,  in  Qm.  ii.  p>  57)  i 
(ChryMst.  Htm,  in  MekM*.  € 
and  the  not  lets  darhig  ODi^iectili 
his  followers  that  MalcAiicdtJl  wi 
(Epipban.  ffao',  Urri.  3,  p.  71 
472).  Kpiphaniua  alao  mentuM 
some  members  of  the  church  m  ! 
neous  opinion  that  Mdohisedek 
God  appearing  in  h-"^"  *^.r^ 
SL  Ambrowj  {De  J 
seems  wilting  to  r^' 
by  many  modern  critita.  ^uiuJb 
Jewish  opinion  thnt  he  waa  the  Ml 
ling,  06»,  Sacr,  ii.  73,  ^ 
BcHik  Sohar  ap,  Wolt;  Om 
Modem  writers  have 
tint  he  may  have  boeo 
scendant  of  Ja{)het  (Ow«i),^ 
Deyling^i  L  c),  or  even 
f  Kohlreia).  Other  guev»«s  majj 
(/.  e.)  and  in  Pfti0er  {[>§  j 
p.  51 ).  All  these  opiiiioni 
tions  to  Holy  Scriptur^^maii 
ineeoncileublc  with  it.  ]t  i»  j 
the  A|>Oiitle*j&  argument  (Bebi 
chixedek  is  *•  without  iitljer,** 
gree  is  not  counted  from  the  M 
that  neither  their  ancestor 
son  of  Noah  can  be  tdm^ 
and  ngain,  the  stateramta  < 
the  ollices  of  Priest  aiul  Klof  i 
**  made  like  unto  the  ^on  of  Gq 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Dirii 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  io  i 
leiid  to  tiie  immf'tf-'*-  -'- 
was  of  one  blood  n  i 
whom  he  lived,  chirj  i 
Rettl(3d  CanMniittish  tiibtt.  Pi 
mtjc'h  to  itili'r  from  the  iij« 
\\,)  mid  Onkelo*  [in  Gen,)  i 
that  they  hcKl  this.  It  co 
of  JtistphuH  (B.  ,/*  vii,  ; 
leathers  {apwi  Jerome, 
Qen.  Ixiv.  p,  77), 
p.  716),  and  is  now  | 
in  Hebrr^  Patrick's 
Hchrder^  iL  "" 
TypoUxiy.W. 
a  prophet,  so  .' 

cnnupti-Ni  heathen   (Piiilo^  AJk 
Fraifp,  EtDtmg,  u  ^\  not  **\% 
sostom  suG^e^ti,  Htmt^  in  G^n^\ 
4)«  but  coMittitutcd  by  it  sp 
recogni:--'-^  ...  ,..  i. 

Mel-  th«  I 

king,  Ik 

Nothing  i»  9Atd  (4' 
tJtiit  of  tilt  contcTTii 
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word*  in  which  he  is  dcKribed,  bj  •  title 
CO  flTcn  to  Abraham,  as  a  **  prien  w  toe 
h  Gnd,"  as  bletsing  Abram  umI  rcoeiring 
n  hiai,  aeem  to  imply  that  his  pricBthood 
thing  moi'e  (see  Hetu^stenberg,  Christoi,, 
thMD.  an  ordioaiy  iMciianha]  priettthood, 
btram  himself  and  oiher  heads  of  fiuniliet 

«xercJMd.  And  although  it  has  been 
Pesraon,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1843) 
read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  per- 
-  Mckhigedek,  but  onljr  that  of  blessing 
ring:  tithes,  Pfeifferl,  yet  it  may  be  as> 
X  Its  was  aocustom«d  to  diitcbarge  all  the 
ati«!i  of  those  who  are  **  ordained  to  offer 
BBcriiices"  Heb.  viii.  3;  and  we  might 
-ith  Philo,  Grotius,  /.  c.  and  others)  that 
cH&pttality  to  Abmm  was  possibly  preceded 
!o(m]ed  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  God, 
n plying  that  his  haspitality  was  in  itself, 
I.  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 
■xl^r  of  Melchizcdck,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  ex- 
f  Gesenius  and  Kosenmiiller  to  mean 
=  likencan  in  otBcial  dignity  =  a  king 
The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 

^ype  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
'^r*  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 

>^  priest,  (I)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
•"^or  to  Abraham ;    (3)  whose  beginning 

•.»^  unknown ;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a 
^^  ako  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
l^^ints  of  agi-eement,  noted  by  the  Apostle, 
'R^nuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 

**^ed  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired 
^    «D  eye-witness,  before  they  can  be  re- 

^rts  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctjine. 
**«aim»n  (i/iiWood.v  Sctcrifice,  i.  123,  ed. 
^^Tts  on  very  slender  evidence,  that  the 
T'H«  refer  to  (Sen.  xiv.  18,  understood  that 
*^4i  od'errd  the  brend  and  wine  to  God; 
"^  he  infe«-5  that  one  great  part  of  our  Sa- 
^Ichizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  otler- 

^XxkI  wine.  And  Bellarmine  as^ks  in  what 
r^««tls  w  Christ  a  priest  at'ter  the  onloi-  of 
*k.  Waterland,  who  does  not  lose  sight 
¥>  rignificancy  of  Molchixedek's  action,  has 

*'  ohiison  in  his  Apjhiidix  to  "  the  Chris- 
^^<e  explained,"  ch.  iii.  §2,  UorAs,  v. 
1843.  Belhirmine's  question  is  suffi- 
^*»wered  by  Whitaker,  Dispntttion  on 
*  Quest,  ii.  ch.  x.  1G8,  ed.  1849.  And 
oi^the  Fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed 
"^  in  rhetoriciJ  language,  is  cleared  from 
*^^tatioo  by  Bp.  Jewel,  Hrpty  to  Jhrding^ 
<,  Ubrib,ii.  731,  ed.  1847)!  In  Jackson 
-^^t/,  r»k.  ix.  §2,  ch.  vi.-xi.  955,  et  sq., 
••  lenj^thy  but  valuable  aaxxint  of  the 
"^    of  Melchizedek ;  and  the  views  of  two 

Geological   schools    are    ably   titatotl   by 

^Hitutui  iii.  22,  §6,  and  Turretinus,  Tlico- 
'  ii.  p.  443-453. 

^*?  fruitful  source  of  discussion  hov  been 
J^tijie  site  "f  Salem  and  .Shaveh,  which  cer- 
*T  in  Abiam's  ro»i  from  Hobah  to  the 
f  Mamr^,  niul  which  are  assumed  to  !«  near 
'  •*kwr.  The  various  theories  may  be  brietly 
'^*Nm  ftJlowt: — (IJ  Sulem  is  supp^jscd  to 
•*!">pH^l  in  Abraham  s  time  the  ground  on 
^"Arn^inls  Jebus  an<l  tlien  Jerusalem  stood  ; 
^^  \>*  Ijp  the  vnll<7  cast  of  Jerusalem  through 
t  tbt  Khirun  flows.  This  opinion,  anan- 
•?  IHuid,  P  il.  833.  but  adopt4^  by  Winer, 
^'ftf-l  i>y  tfie  facts  that  Jerusalem  \n  called 
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Sniem  m  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  that  Josephns  (.<1jiI.  i.  1(\ 
§2;  and  the  Targums  distiiictlvas^'ert  their  identity 
that  the  king's  oale  (2  Sam.  xiriii.  18),  identified  ifi 
Gen.  xir.  17  with  Shaveh,  is  pkced  by  Josephtu 
{Ant,  vii.  10,  §:{),  anti  by  mediaiival  and  modtn 
tradition  (see  Ewald,  Gesch,  iii.  239)  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem :  that  the  namn 
of  a  kter  king  of  Jerusalem,  Adonixedek  (Josh.  x.  1, 
sounds  like  that  of  a  legitimate  successor  of  Mel- 
chizedek :  and  that  Jewish  writers  {ap.  Schottgen, 
Hot.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii.  2)  daim  Zedek  =  righteous 
neas,  as  a  name  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Jerome  {Opp* 
i.  446)  denies  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  as- 
serts that  it  is  identical  with  t  town  near  Scytho> 
polls  or  Bethshan,  which  in  his  time  retained  the 
name  of  Salem,  and  in  which  some  extensive  ruins 
were  shown  as  the  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace. 
He  supports  this  view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxx.  18, 
where,  however,  the  translation  is  questionable; 
compare  the  mention  of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and 
in  John  iii.  23.  (3)  Professor  Stanley  (5.  ^  P 
237,  8)  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every  probability 
that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchizedek, 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abram.  Eupo- 
lemus  (ap.  Cuseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  17),  in  a 
conflised  version  of  this  story,  names  Argerizim, 
the  mount  of  the  Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which 
Abram  was  hospitably  entertained.  (4)  Ewald 
{Qesch.  iii.  239)  denies  positively  that  it  is  Jeru- 
salem, and  says  that  it  must  be  north  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (i.  410) :  an  opinion 
which  Rodiger  (Gesen.  The9aurus,  1422  6)  con- 
demns. There  too  Professor  Stanley  thinks  that 
the  king's  dale  was  situate,  near  the  spot  wheic 
Absalom  fell. 

Soire  Jewish  writers  have  hekl  the  opinion  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  writer  and  Abram  the  subjec: 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  Ofcs.  Sacr.  iii.  137. 

It  may  suffice  to  mentiou  that  there  is  a  fabulous 
life  of  Melchizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv,  p.  189. 

Kefeiwce  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
in  addition  to  tha-^e  ali-eady  mentioned :  two  tracts 
on  Melchizedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  the 
Thesaitnts  Norm  Theolotj .-philoUtgicns  \  L.  Bor- 
gisius,  Historia  Critica  Melchisedeci,  1706: 
Gaillard,  Melchisedcais  Christus,  &c.,  1686:  M. 
C.  Hoflman,  De  Melchisedcco,  1669:  H.  Brough- 
ton,  Treatise  of  Melchizedek,  1591.  See  also 
J.  A.  Fabi  icius.  Cod,  Pseiidcpig.  V,  T. :  P.  Moll- 
naeus,  Vates,  &c.,  1640,  iv.  11 :  J.  H.  Heidegger, 
Hist.  Sacr.  Patriarchantm,  1671,  ii.  288:  Hot- 
tinker,  Ennead.  Disptt.:  and  P.  Cunaeiis,  De  Rcpubl, 
Heh,  iii.  3,  apud  Crd.  Sacr,  vol.  v.     [W.  T.  B.] 

MEL'KA  (McAeo  :  AfeleaX  The  son  of  Menan, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  i^Luke  iii.  31). 

MEL'ECHCJiSarr-king":  Mtk^x'.  -^1". 
MoA«e  ;  in  1  Chr.  Viii.  35.  MoAetx  ;  Alex.  MoAcSxi 
I  Chr.  ix.  41  :  Melcch).  The  mm-oiuI  st>n  ot'Mn-Mh, 
the  son  of  Merib-baal  or  Mephilnvsheth,  and  there- 
fore  great-grandson  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Siul. 

MEL'ICU  (,>DlSp ;  Keri,  «»^D  :  *KnaXo<,x  \ 
Alex.  MaXotJx  '•  Milicho).  The  same  as  M  ALLUCll  6 
(Neh.  xii.  14;  conip.  ver.  2). 

MEL'ITA  (VitKiryi\  the  modem  Malta,  This 
island  has  an  iUiiNtriouu  place  in  Saii»ture,  as  the 
scene  of  that  siiipwnvk  of  St.  Paul  which  is  de- 
s*rribeil   in  siuli  minute  iWtail  in  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apwttes.  An  attempt  hiu  bi^ii  made,  more  than 
oiic*^  to  ocmuect  this  occmtenoe  with  another  bland, 
beanng  the  some  name,  in  the  (Jolf  of  Venice ;  mid 
oiu*  best  TOnrse  here  seetiu  to  he  to  give  briedj  the 
pQ^tc  01  evidence  l^  which  the  true  state  of  the 
man  hnft  been  ejstahli^bcd. 

(I.)  We  tdika  .SL  Paul  s  ship  in  the  ooodition  in 
whiuh  we  Bod  her  ahoat  r  dnj  after  kaving  Fair 
Havrns,  I.  e,  when  she  wus  tuiiier  the  lise  ofCLAUDA 
(Atfta  ixdi.  16),  Ijiid^to  on  tiie  st«rboanl  tack, 
and  stxen^heued  with  "  uDdergiiidert"  [Ship],  the 
boat  being  just  tJiken  on  b^mrd,  and  the  gale 
blowing  toll  from  the  E.N.E.  [EoroclydokI 
(2.)  Aft£uming  (what  eveiy  practisi.tl  aailor  would 
allow)  iliat  tlie  ihip^s  direction  of  dritl  would  W 
about  \\\  by  N*,  and  her  mte  of  dritl  about  a  mile 
*ad  a  half  on  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  ooo* 
elusion,  hj  measnring  the  di^tmice  on  th«  chart, 
tkit  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coofit  of  Malta  od 
the  thhleenth  daj  (see  vcr.  27).  (H»)  A  ship  drifl- 
iag  in  this  tltrection  to  th«  place  traditiomdly  Jcnown 
aa  St.  I'anrB  Bay  would  oume  to  that  *pot  on  the 
coast  without  touohtng  any  other  part  of  the  ialnnd 
preYioiulr.  The  oooat,  in  tiict,  tiTods  from  tiiis  bay 
to  the  S.ll.  Thia  ma?  be  seen  on  consultiug  any 
map  or  chiirt  of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Kmra  I'oitU, 
whidi  is  the  aouth-ciKterly  extretni^y  of  the  baj-, 
there  must  in&llibly  have  been  briAik«*i's,  with  the 
wind  blowing  6rom  the  N.E.  Kow  the  alai-m  was 
oertainly  caused  by  bri9ik<*rSf  Ibr  it  UMk  place  in  the 
night  (ver.  27),  ;ind  it  does  rtot  ap|ieiir  that  the 
panengera  were  at  tin;t  aif^are  of  the  d4iu|per  which 
beoime  seo^uble  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  *•  sailor*." 
(5.)  Yet  the  Toaeel  did  not  strike:  and  this  cor- 
rapood*  with  the  position  of  the  point,  which 
would  be  some  little  dist^ooe  on  the  port  fid»»»  or 
to  the  left,  of  the  veaeU  (tt,)  Off  thi!,  point  of  the 
eoast  the  soundings  are  20  ^thorns  (ver.  28),  and  a 
little  fiiilher,  in  tAe  direction  of  the  supposed  d/'ift, 
they  are  15  fathoms  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  the  danger 
wa«  imtniuentH,  we  sljali  find  fiom  eiamiuing  the 
chart  that  theie  would  still  be  time  to  fincltor 
(ver.  29)  before  htdking  on  the  rocks  aiieud^  (8,) 
With  btui  holding  ground  there  would  have  been 
gi-eat  nt,k  of  the  ^hip  dragging  her  anchors.  But 
the  bottom  of  St.  I'aul'i  Buy  it  rem&rbkbly  tena- 
cious. In  Pordy's  SaiUiuj  Direciiofis  (p.  180)  it 
is  nid  of  tt  that  "  while  the  cabl»  hold  there  is 
no  dai^s  as  the  anchors  will  never  start/*  (9.) 
The  o^r  geological  chai-acterifttics  of  tln'  pli\ce  are 
in  harmony  with  the  uiurmtive,  which  de^ciibos  the 
croek  as  having  in  one  place  a  snndy  or  mitddy 
h»-u:h  (isikwaif  ixovra  oI-yMA^f,  ver.  39),  and 
w  a.dli  st&Ua  that  tlie  bow  of  the  ship  was  held  iimi 
in  the  shore,  while  the  »tem  was  exposed  to  the 
iK:tiou  d  the  waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  Leiow)  <»f  Mr. 
Smith »  an  aiXomplishi?d  geoh>g)st.  (10,)  Another 
point  of  local  detail  is  of  confide  i-able  interest — ris.i 
Uut  OS  the  ship  took  the  giound,  tlie  place  was 
observed  to  be  St0dU(ur<ror,  t.  e.  a  connexion  was 
notkcrd  between  two  apparently  sepeu-ate  pie«B  of 
waterr  We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that 
this  would  be  the  caas.  The  small  t&hind  of  Sal- 
mnoetta  would  at  tint  appear  to  tr.  a  (vu't  of  MalU 
ttnelf;  but  th«  poflnge  would  open  on  thf>  right  aj» 
tl&e  rwl  poaaed  to  the  pbice  ot  shipwreeJc.  (11.) 
U*!t&  is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria 
md  Puteoli-  and  this  corresponds  with  the  Gust 
tbat  thf  **  Castor  and  Pollux/^  an  AJcsutdruui  vessel 
wKidi  ultimately  conveyed  .St.  I'aid  to  '"ply,  had 
WiHterfxl    in   th<>    ialiu^J  (Ack  is tui.   Hi*     (12.) 
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Finally,  the  course  pursued  in  this 
voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  U  Hhipi 
tributes  a  Uist  link  lo  the  chain  of  i 
which  we  prove  that  McUU  is  MatU. 

The  caae  Is  established  to  demrmtialM^* 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  unn  or  tv*  ^ 
It  is  said,  in  i-elerenos  to  ixvii.  2i*  tJMil^r^ 
took  plnoe  in  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  i/ VarJ 
urged  that  «  weU-kaown  laia-' 
not  havt  been  nmnacognissd  i . 
hfibitants  called  **  bubaroiu' 
r<?gard&  the  oocurrenoc  reoar^i- 
is  Inid  on  the  fiusts  that  Mai^. 
serpents,  and  hftrdly  any  wood, 
we  reply  at  ouot  that  AoHUf  in  the 
the  period,  denotes  not  tbr  fiulf  af  V 
open  aea  between  Cret«  and  Nirilf  ^  thst 
wonder  if  the  sailors  rt: '  fujsi  i 

port  of  the  oont  on  w  ^n'  tl| 

stonny  weatbor,  and   U^  i  nr<t^ 

plane  whec  they  did  Irnvt-  tin'  I 

trte    kin4.lnK>*   nfcoided   ul    Ut 


TotbBt^ 


^ 
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I  fhf^  9tre  jKit  **  Hrhuvnns. "  in  tht 
f  lav  wwrnrnt  juul  ibai  the  wr^rd  Jenntcs 

rf  MaJlta   hrt*   ii^m'a!*d  iu  mi 
ttrf  iDisiitT   in   rtcent  timm.   timt  jito- 

li^lhr  of  the  wood  owmy 

Rib  f^j-^r. 

j  pi»ibs'-:    'i  *        .:  '     :  tb^WenOfJ 

i«v  hare  iodb'  M elite  ia 

r  ^  i^BCl  Will  1 1  >  '  ae   siup> 

ol ««  «ay  idd  tiut  this  i&kml  could  n<»t 
i^M  iriiiiOQt  B  m^cle  luider  the  Hr- 
^"-^  4wa^er  dmrnht^d  in  the  oari-ative; 
'M  \Miat  iTidk  Iwtwoen  Aleumdm  xind 
*  <  tt  myaJd  aot  Ut  tuituml  to  prc-joed 
-'W9  bj  jimiB  of  a  vojugc  i£mbniciiig 
^^  tkt  tilt  maodin^  on  ita  ftbc^re  do 
\  «j»t  SI  r«iGorl«H  io  iJie  Acta. 

in  Colcri^ift^'j  Tq/i/f  Talk 
Rntictli(g  a»  t^     '  of  what 

ostAfVT9T%f.  '  lon  hat 

(T  •rer  ly  JMi.   ^. :..    ."  Jontnn 
I  ami  Sk^ivrfcM  o/  in'L  /'tin/,  the 
rk  in  whi«:fa  tt  was  thoroughly 
I  9  «(Wt  jftitat  of  fiew.     It  biil, 
PvnoiBly  titnteJ  io  the  mme  mmi- 

PS3»"- '*     *r  '  !miral  Pynmse, 

.•  f  ^"iven  m  Thf 

^**f*  '  «i  liwe  oameft  el'  some    of 

fci  c«ntrDTmr)r  m  the  U*t 

Ti»  .'L^gJrniifr  im  thr  Adriiitic  *ide  of  the 

■it  VDaa&ttnUlT,   ^os    Po^n-  Oeotgi,  h 

sMsatp*-'  "  ''^   •'  ■  ^    •   fuu»  or 

Hf  ••  ttw  firs^t 

t  thm  w/JmhU  Vt«.'W.     We  htid  it,  at  ■ 

r  MtM,  10  a  Djiaiitiat  writer,  Coti.'it. 

Ar  Adn,  imp.  (c  ;i6,  t.  iil.  p.  tt^4 

,  ^t^omrfllioii  of  tlw  ialaod  of  M-litA. 

^Il  fW  >w  Ihvre,  it  wn*  «  di^jx-ndt^nLy  of 

^•■a  pfwtijc^  fif  Sid  It,     Itn  ohifl  oifiocr 

V^ii^ntiVijr  frorn  tii&erip- 

r  KuUieutidty  (*»* 

lift-?  U- 
■  {lid  ^ 
■H  from  lu  ^r^'r^^..-..^  xii. 
I  ikt  tusikstt  of  it3  } 
iE7»"^nt    both   io    dfi 

•^<^i  tjl    the    rh^itfu^uitij^ 

Their  laogUAfBt  tn  «  ror* 

iimrjf*!  to  be  ^Ktk^L  '■  >, 

a  iJb«  r^rthi^nkii,  .    ,.-.-.  ui 
ii  Iha  Serrmd  Pimic  War.     Jl  was 
'  111  Yi/gmf  ntrrj    frp^lt?.   for  its  cotlon- 
"*  f  fijr  a  well- 

re  St  Piaiirs 
l'i'j>  laop  of  Cilicia 
and  through  *uU 
indal  and  ArAOum, 
ith  pin«7.     The  Chris- 
4  hy  .HC  Paul  «a^  Oje>ct 
•'-^-A   rj.>l  a  ItrtUixJit  p<»ritKl  under 
fttf  •«  <t,  Jorta ;  aiu!  it  b  ovotinM  witli 
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^e  most  einting  poss*^  of  the  ftniggft  bettyrfB 
tlip  Prpneh  mid  Vm^VMi  ut  the  clnep  of  the  l<uit 
century  and  tin?  It^imiing  of  th«  preaait.  No  i&aod 
*>  small  hai  so  great  Ti  hirtory*  whether  Btbliail  on 
P<»l'tical.  [J.  s.  H.] 

MELONS  (0*ne2«C,»  ahattichtmx  Ttwyptsi 
peptmcit)  nrv  meatioueil  only  in  the  following  Ter«»! 
•*  Wc  renn!inbei-  ttie  fi-,iu  which  w«  did  *«t  in  Egypt 
ftwJy ;  the  rurumlK^re,  And  the  melons"  ^.  <  Num*  jtL 
5^ ;  |jy  the  Hehrrw  wonl  we  iiie  probably  to  iiOfter- 
fttamd  both  the  Melon  (Cttcumis  meio)  aod  the  water 
]^MoQ  {Cticurb^a  citrttitiit\  for  the  Arobic  noun 
singiikr,  (Httekh,  which  is  identJail  with  the  Hebrew 
woi^,  15  used  gencdcally,  as  we  Iwirn  from  Prosper 
Alpinua,  who  sayi  (Rcrum  Afgi/fd,  Hist,  i,  17)  ol 
tl»e  Aegyptians  **  they  often  dine  and  sup  on  fruiti 
alone,  audi  as  cucumbers,  pumpkins.  meloDH,  whidi 
are  known  by  the  generic  name  baUch"  The 
Gredc  -rhtaaw^  and  the  Latin  pepo^  ap|>ear  to  be 
alio  oocaKjonnlly  nsed  in  a  gt-neric  sen^e.  AgcokI- 
ing  to  Forskil  {Descr,  Fhmt,  p.  1*37)  and  HoimU 
qui«t  ( TVrtr,  255),  the  Ambs  designated  the  water 
mdon  B'lUch,  while  the  wime  word  was  uwd  with 
aome  specific  epithet  to  df;nole  other  pUtnta  belongs 
ing  to  the  order  Cucfuttitaceae.  Though  the  water 
mdon  is  row  quite  tioitimon  in  Asia,  Dr.  Royl# 
thinks  it  doiibtful  whc^ther  it  was  knowTi  to  the 
«nei««t  t^ptituifr,  M  no  diitinL-t  mention  of  it  k 
made  in  Grwk  writers;  it  is  uncertain  ftt  what  tint 
th*  Greeks  applied  the  term  iyyovptor  [angw^] 
to  the  water  n»el<in,  but  it  was  probably  at  a  com- 
(ju4titively  recent  date.  The  moiiern  Greek  word 
tor  tias  Iruit  is  kyyotjpi,  Galen  (de  Fac»  AUm, 
\L  hfi*})  jfpeaks  of  tlie  common  melon  [Cuaimia 
frwtv)  under  the  name  fiifKotrfirmf.  Sempion»  ac- 
wrdingto  Spi-engel  (^Corrunrnt,  in  Dinm^r.  Ii,  162J 
rcstri'it»  the  Arabw  Batikh  to  the  watei'  meloB, 


LiKwr^U  ritrutitt. 

Tlie  water  melon  is  by  fomv  con^idlt^roij  to  be  Indi- 
genous to  liKltn,  from  whidi  count  ly  it  may  have 
lj«3n  introduced  into  Egypt  iu  very  early  Xlmw; 
aomrding  to  Proitper  Alpinus*  medical  Arabic  writei-s 
sometimes  use  the  term  butWt'fndi,  er  ON^^urwi 

•  From  tool  nD2.  transp.  far  030  (Usj^).  "  W 

owik.**  Prednely  simfl&r  ii  the  iJi^rlratl'm  of  vi^mr,  frv^ 
wftrnu,  Qo£«niu*  oomparei  the  Spanish  tmiifinit-  ikl 
►  rwii  II  tJOMUtfttm. 


$\B 


MELZAR 


fnSoa,  to  denote  this  fruit,  whan  ( 


I  aofsordiiUF  to  th«  i 


Authority,  hattkh  «l 


MEMPHIS 

Arf»hc  eunoohi  ;**  hif  o*Wot  i»n*  l**  rapprtotatil  t 
eduaatioo  of  th^*  yodiif  \  he  thia  < 


Maoci  (water)  f  but  Haaielquifil  lay*  ( jTrop,  2,>6)    diiti«i  of  the  Greek 


ivaAnm 


that  this  nain«  belonfs  to  a  «rfW  varij'ty,  the  jfuice 

of  which  when  very  ripci   ind  ahnoit  putrid »  » 

mixed  with  rose-water  and  tugiu'   uid   gi^'eu  in 

ferers ;  he  observes  tluit  the  water-melon  in  cultj* 

TBted  oD  th<»  banks  of  the  Nile»  on  the  rich  clayey 

earth  oiW  the  iuUB'ljttions,  from  the  beginning  of  with  the  Hebrew  tyuar^ 

Miij  to  th^  end  of  Julf,  ^ind  that  it  werrm  the 

KgyptiAns  for  nieiLt,  dj'ink,  luiJ  phyiic;  the  finiit* 

however^  he  siys,  shjuld  be  eaten  *'  \fith  great  dr- 

curospftc^ion,  tbr  if  it  be  tftkim  in  thfihentofthe 

d«y  wImu  th*»  body  i*  warm  hsA  consequences  often 

ensue/'     Thi«  observation  no  doubt  applie!^  only  to 

|ier>om  before  they  have  Itieoome  acclinxvtisedT  for 

the  native  Kgypttans  eat  the  fruit  with  impunity. 


more  nearly  ivembleft  otir  ••  tutor** 
otfioPT,     Aji  to  the  origin  of  tJi«  term,  1 
doubt ;  It  i»  geoenilly  '-<g;uded  as  cl  T  _ 

the  words  tfUit^  ^r^  g^^i°|^  the  senate  rf  **  \^^ 
beui^  ;"  Fiirrt  '^Lei.  s.  f.;  «iiggal»  m  t^^ 
to  gtiwid.*'    [W,  -- 


■-^^^f 


MEM'MIUS,  QUINTUS  (K<Jii^4il 

2  iMacc.  Jti.  34,    [Ma1«UC8,  T.; 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  of  RiKieot  Yjicfpi,  J 

the  Wfjiterii  ^M%lilt  of  the  N"  ^ 

It  is  m*?ntione»,i  by  Ixn 

16»  xln,  1 4.  19),  and  L-  ..         -.4,  13,  16!,     ^T 

the  name  of  NorH ;  and  by  HomtA  {xt,  5)  mM^^ 
name  of  WoPH  in  Ht^brew*  aotd  MsKV^^f  | 
our  English  version.    The  mune  i*  < 
of  two  hiei  u^lyphio*  **  Men  '*  =  fium 


goodL"  "the  giite  ot   tr 
iTmarks  tJj>no  tiie  two  v_ 
by  Phitan^h  C/^tf  j 
ayaBtlvi    "  hav<ni 
'0«TipI8of,  **the  Ui 
ai«  ajipUudjile  i<»    ^ 
*  of  Osiris,   the  InV     ^ 
mJ  bcQoe  aUo  th«  Uawb 
lie  right  of  biinn!   wa* 

gOCft."      Itu) 

the  name  oi 


r,  |v«£cr«  I*  I 


(Cwmiwiit  wnIa) 


ii.   53), 


The  cotnmon  mdon  (  C^MTttmw  i»«ib)  »  miltivmtcd  in 

the  samie  plaocs  ainl  ripens  at  llie  sunc  time  with 

tlifl  wntirr-meloti :   but  the  tVttit  in  i%y|>t  i»  not  so 

ddkious  as  tn  thfii  country  (s(*e  Sonniui'i  TtnteU^ 

ii.  328) ;  the  poor  in  Kgypt  do  not  «it  thi*  mdon. 

**A   triTelipr  io  the  East/*  lays  Kilto  (uutf  mti 

Kum.  li.  5)t  "who  recDllecta  tho  inleiif*  gra.  i 

which  a  gift  of  a  slloe  of  melon  liuspiL'ed  wbilo  i 

neyingr  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  rruiHv 

ctirnpiehend  the  n^jret  with  which  tlie  [lehivw*  in  | 

the  Anibian  desert  looked  hatk  upou  the  melons  t>f 

Egypt."     The  water-radont  which  is   now  eJiten- 

rively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical  put  t£ 

of  Africa  and  J^merica,  and  indeed  in  hot  countries 

generally,  is  a  finit  not  unlike  the  common  melons 

but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gnahed,  the  flcHh 

ifi  pink  or  white,  and  cc^n tains  a  Lai-ge  quiintlty  of 

cold  watcjy  juice  without  much  t^vour*,  the  «?cil^ 

are  black.     The  mdon  is  too  well  known  Lo  need 

description*    Both  these  plant*  belong  to  the  oiiler 

Cucurbitjaetf,  the Cucuaibcr  Gimily,  whic-h  oontains 

about  sixty  kuown  geneiii  and  ;^uO  s|iocies — Oi-  <  i-ei^ters  about    H  ^ 

euriliji*^  Afrj/oma,  J/owMtf^ica,CW«»*«,areejtampl*^  demii^k,  aui. 

of  the  genera.  [C DC LTMBCR;  Goo RD.]        [W.H.]' 

MflL'ZAR  O?^?).  The  A.  V.  is  wrong  in 
re^rdin^  Melzar  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  rather  an 
•ijirrai  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  addition  of  the 
urticle  in  «u!h  cnae  where  the  name  «xicurs  (Dan.  i. 
n,  16):  the  oiarginal  reiuitog,  '*  the  steward"  i** 
tSerdiire  inoi-e  correct.  The  LXX.  regard*  Uie  ar- 
fide  as  a  rArt  of  the  n.ini«!,  and  rendeni  it  *Afi*p- 
a«v;  the  Vulj^ale,  however,  has  Jk/aiasar.  The 
•r*i,i'    wiu   »uhuruiiiate   to  the   "master  of  the 


Pinctf^  vol. 

AS  to  tiie  identity  of  tiiie  «>    , 
pht.'is  with  Mem^^ii^t  %hm  ai|»  > 

Thotigh  some  jinmni  T\u  \ 
city,  the  monuini  i 
thjttit?  than  tbo&^ 

iiion  ft  era  iM  ijt-i,  Ut 
f  Kgyyit,     Thf  era  cit 

f y  detertr^  ■  ^       "  rch,   KcTjrnri 

fiwi,  and  th'  Jiooil  of  Egyytologli^i  ] 

ndlj,  redih'  M.iirj^-  i  pf  M  ju»cthii*f  ] 


mnkiiig  £«^ve)^  of  hi£ 
iusttttvii  of  sucxc^dive,. 
era  of  Mantes  frtmj  B.l 
B.C.   *2717    (Kawliiiaiir 
Hora^   AerjyipL   p.  97  , 
giit*  assign  to  Fgypt  ;•. 
Burisen  Hi.c«  the  era  of  !^!' 
Place,  voL  ii.  579),  Bj 
toire  dtK*:i^pie^  i,  *287)  ; 
{Kihiigshnch  der 


i 
aca.'5!»tou  ot  Ment*.     Iv 
tuml,  as  tile  early  d.i 
agree  that  th«*  kn 
with  Jifenoa.  wbf 
longs  to  til'        ' 

The  bu  ! 
tion  with  1       , 
manently  changed  th":^ 
fiu»  of  the  I»elta.     \^ 


uirnenticl 


river  emergiug  from  tli^  u^'^i  naiuj 
of  the  [JdtA,  bent  lU  ouui^  ff^rward  | 


of  it*  unii*^-!  tlimi;gh  »q  arm   ta  thiK  | 

lid  aoa  ibr  '  ""  •-    ^■— *    v-- 

BOIWWK.     1' 

r  d  JdMm  tiuf  wiifAv  iieiUt  Wit* 

$^,    r,  ■     tfipl 

inrr  *t' 
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Ifr  li 


fitrj   run  ;   Jul 


drjr.  while  he 

ht  cunUiiM 

'^    lit  tli«  p"ii.. 

tiM*  ni»w   chfljinrl  t»i 

f>y  the  Persuini,  ?^d  ; 

it'  III*  nvni  ^rw.  to 


burst  out  at  thi»  pbuvt  nud  j^iour  o^t^  the  niouDd* 
there  vrauld  lie  diwig»?r  of  Memphis  bcUig  completely 
overwhiflmed  bj  the  Hlmxj^  ^lexi*  liic  first  king, 
'■--•'  ♦hus,  by  tunimg  the  river,  mncitf  the  tnuit 

t  used  to  run,  diy  land,  pi'txuvcsdeil  in  the 
:  i-r  to  buiU  the  cily^  now  i':ill««-i  Mvmjilni*, 
wh*di  hcs  in  the  nairow  pait  nf  Egjj)t ;  atW  whicft 
he  tiiither  ejuiivnted  «  kke  f^n*!^tAf  ih**  (own,  to  tht 
north   And  wcst^  commuh  I'l,   the  nrer, 

which  was  itself  the  eri>i  r"  i  llcroti. 

'   'J'       Kiom  thi»  d'?«cri^»^  ..  -    .  |.  .-;..  tli.-vt^ — ^iike 

I  km  drked  in  from  the  Zujder  Zee,  or  St. 

ijruf  ddeiidisi  by  tlic  mole  at  Croit«tadt  from 
lUa  g-oli  ul  Fitibiud,  or  mcr^  nearly  like  New  OrleAnii 
pniti?ti«l  by  itJ  levee  iiom  the  fr{r*het«  of  the  Mis- 

,  vod  draiowi  hj  lake  rontehadmin, — Mem- 
s   cn?3iteU  n|H^u  a  mitr^h  rwlaime«1  by  thfl 

.  Mene»  and  di'ained  by  hh  artificial  !ake. 
Sew  Orleans  if  sitimted  on  the  Icti  bank  of  the 
Missik^sippi,  about  90  mile*  frim\  it*  mouth,  and  ib 
unitfcrfd    BgrvklkJt    itiuudatiijn    by  na    vmitaakxaait 


*0*»fMi«»i  mimt  VitmufOt  M  M«iupiii» 


^  !id#  from 
iriow    it,  ! 
^^jj  for  the  I 
f  etty  upon  the  ' 
1 2  tntl»  south  ! 
cHnnnel  of  the  ' 
I  id*     Upon  the  ' 
rtCUai  Miu  '  "  — •  '  n  ofi 

I  ikfooffh  '  1 1  i4s  j 

I  kiytiod  t:.        I  .■.'.v-\ 

I  ino4tfli^   wnj  ^UAnied  ag^utist  on  i 
f%  ht^  %rt»tfT-i«)    lflk»»  nr   i-.'w-rr*«!>'   ftt  | 


k  arU.  In  tbiC  eiu-beftt  ^owa 

:.t..Ty, 

ippcaw  in  the 

»j  i  at  om^  oom- 

t  tai  r"i\  tnt-  klx  ><(  iipj^r  T'^rypt, 

a»«  «f  tlie  Nile-  i' !-  .  J. -'  Jpon 


ll«!  v^i^t  by  the  Libyan  roountnin*  and  desert,  and 
on  the  «i*t  by  the  nver  ami  it-s  ailitii  ml  em  twin  k- 
m«Mits.  *nie  elimflti?  of  lilemphis  may  be  inferred 
f  iom  thnt  of  the  modem  Ca}ri»— about  10  miles  t*-* 
the  nort)j — which  in  the  most  eqtmble  that  Kgypt 
inllords.  The  city  is  eaid  to  have  had  a  circum- 
ft'iemie  of  about  19  miles  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  50 )»  and 
tike  houses  or  inhiibited  quarters,  as  wiui  usiud  in 
the  gnat  cities  of  antiquity,  were  interspened  witli 
nuincruus  gardens  and  public  areait. 

Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Mene*  "  built  the  temple  of  Hephaestuii,  whiib 
stund*  within  llie  city,  a  va.st  edlHcp,  well  worfny 
I  mention"  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Her#- 
Jvtut  thns  identifier  with  Hephnestu*  waa  Ptah, 
**  the  cn^atjve  power,  the  maker  of  all  matfrial 
things"  (WilkiUKon  m  Rawlin«>n's  Herod,  ii.  289; 
Buusen,  Siff/pt's  PUtce,  i.  367,  384).  PtaK  was 
worsliipped  in  nil  Kgypt,  but  under  diflci'ent  r^ 
pres^tntJilioni  in  difieivtit  Nome*;  ordiiwirily  **  <i*  a 
gud  holding  before  him  nith  both  hand&  the  Ni1o> 
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mrtfj*,  or  «inl)ktn  of  sfnbility,  ooniMnwJ  irllh  ihe 
wgn  q(  life  "  (Buasen,  i.  3«!i:).  But  jtl  Memp^tis 
his  wor&hip  W4u  so  promiutiut  tliiit  ilue  primiiive 
^nrtn:u-\  ot' his  tvmple  was  hnilt  hj  Meats:  suc- 
tt^fflivt*  monaichs  i^rmtly  cnlaj^d  ami  bcymtiH^^d 
the  stnjutnre*  by  the  additioii  of  coui-ts,  porches, 
iii4  coiossaJ  orDiuiV!tiU.  Hei-oUotu*  nod  Wodoriw 
doacrilM!  sa^eml  of  theie  additioos  and  restorations, 
but  nowhere  give  &  oomfflete  description  of  the 
^*ynple  with  mensureinents  of  itsTarioiis  dimensions 
(Heit>i.  ii.  99,  101,  108-nO,  121, 16^,  153,  ll*y; 
t>k)d.  Sic.  i.  45,  51,  tyj,  67).  Aooording  to  thest^ 
othorities,  Mo«ri«  built  the  northern  gfitewny ;  Se- 

[trifi  i!rect«d  in  front  of  the  t-emple  colosaaJ  »tatu*»s 
Xvwying  from  30  to  5i>  Ik't  in  height)  of  himsoU*, 
hta  wi^,  and  his  Itiur  soti^;  Uhiiinp.siaituit  built  the 
western  gntipwjij,  and  n-ect4?d  bvlWre  it  the  oolossal 
tlatuea  of  SiiTnmei'  and  VVinlpr;  Asychis  built  the 
e»t^rn  gtitewny,  whi^rh  "  in  siae  aod  benuty  far 
suquf««^i  the  other  three;"  Pftimnieiichna  built 
the  southern  gutewaj;  and  Ainosis  pi*esextted  to 
this  temple  "a  recumbent  colossal  73  teet  long, 
and  two  upright  statues,  each  20  &et  high."  The 
pejiuii  between  Meoes  and  Amosii,  aooording  to 
Brug»ch»  W&&  3731  yourt;  but  aocording  to  Wilkin- 
son onJy  about  2100  years ;  but  upon  either  calcw- 
latioD^  the  temple  an  it  appeai'ed  to  Strabo  was  the 
growth  of  many  centuries,  Strabo  (ivii.  807)  de- 
•cribeft  this  temple  as  '*  built  in  a  rery  sumptuous 
niAiiner,  both  as  regards  the  sixe  of  the  Kaos  aud  in 
otht*r  respects."  The  Dromos,  or  gxand  avenue  i 
l«?jiding  to  lh<^  temple  of  PUih,  was  naai  ibr  thecele- 
brntiou  of  bull-lights  a  sport  picture  in  tlie  tombs. 
But  thc^  Bghtji  were  pi'obftbly  lietween  aniamU 
alnae — no  aiptive  or  gbdiator  being  ftjmpflled  to 
enter  the  lu^tui*  The  bulla  having  U-im  traia(»J  tor 
tile  oocasioii,  W4Te  brought  6u.«  to  6ice  and  goaded 
on  by  their  masters ; — the  prixe  heing  awarded  to 
the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though  the  bull  w<u» 
thus  used  for  the  epoi-t  of , the  people,  he  was  the 
lacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

Apis  waji  l)clieved  to  be  au  iticumation  of  Osiria. 
The  sacred  bull  was  Kt4ecte<l  by  certain  outward 
symtjob  of  the  in-<iwt»lling  divinity;  his  colour 
l^ng  bladt.  with  tJ>e  ejoeptian  of  whit*  sjtoU  of  a 
peculiar  slmpe  upon  his  fcrehoad  and  right  side. 
The  temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  mc){it  noted 
etruclurcs  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
fioutheru  portico  of  tlic  temple  of  Ptah  ;  and  Pram« 
metichus,  who  built  tliat  gateway,  also  erected  lu 
front  ai'  the  sanetuai-y  of  Api»  a  magnjficeiit  colon- 
nade, aupported  by  oo1o«.'«l1  statues  or  Oiuride  piLlai-St 
inch  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Habm  at  'i'hebes  (Ilerod.  ii.  153).  Through  this 
culoiinade  the  Apis  was  led  with  ^rejit  puoDp  upon 
stale  oocuions.  Two  atafaJes  a4i joined  the  ^)lcl\>d 
resVjbnJe  (Stnib.  jrii.  807).  Diotiorus  (i.  85)  de- 
scribe: the  msgnlfioence  wiUi  which  a  detvased  .^pis 
Will  i«t»^rred  and  his  successor  install wj  nt  M^rmphis. 
The  pl.ijw  appropriated  to  the  buri.il  of  the  i&cfvd 
bulU  ii^i£  a  gnJIc^ry  some  2000  f^t  in  length  \fj 
1»>  in  h«^ht  and  width,  hewn  in  the  i-ock  withuui 
the  city*  This  galleiy  was  divided  into  numerous 
nrc9fe$  iipoii  tsich  side  ;  and  the  embalmted  bodies  of 
the  sm'Cfi  bulls,  each  in  its  own  saroophngus  of 
granite,  wei*  deposited  in  these  '*  sepidchinJ  stalls/ 
A  frw  yeotrs  an  ice  this  burial  place  of  tJie  auned 
btdls  W!w  djscoverrti  hy  M,  Mariette,  nnd  a  !ai-ge 
tluntKT  uf  tlie  EBU'Oopliagi  have  alresuJy  been  '^;pcii(.si. 
Th«»  Qntftoombu  of  mummied  bulls  were  :\pfLrcMichcd 
from  Meniphi-'t  by  it  \K\\^^i  nmd,  havlr,j  i-olu^oal 
Wins  uma  either  *uUi^ 
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At  Memphis  was  the  i  etnitat  Utirial  1 
(VU*i,  Sin.  ,.  22),  it  bul  alao 
**  myTi:id-r.uii<«d  **  il        '~ 
176)  tieacnU*  as  **  a 
ootit*/'  but  toferior 

Busiris,  a  cliief  city  of  hei  ^^  ^^^. .. 

phis  had  aUo  its  S*raf*v  •'cj^^ 

in  the  western  qnnit  f^^^s— 

desert;  since  StroU-  f    * 

posed  tn  sand-dritisT  " 

by  masses  of  sind  her. 

The  saciied  cubit  an  i  ; 

Buring  the  rise  of  tli«  >»ile,  ww  drpaul»^ 

temple  of  Serapis. 

Herodotus  describe  ^*  a  ticttuii^  azki  rka  g 
mentcd  im:losm'e^"  sittiuted  tipua  Uw  agj  i 
the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  wtis  sacnaf  i"  • 
nati?e  Memphite  king,     VVilhiu  Ihti  «ti 
was  a  temple  to  **  the  fbrt^iga   Voius  ** 
concerning  which   the  hijituniU]  uanvtiM^^ 
conuocted  with  the  Grecian  Helen,     lo  tbdvA. 
wns  •»the  Tynan  csmp"  (il.  112).     A  '' 
Ra  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and  a  f fsnptv  cf  tkCj 
ccimplift«  the  euiuneiFatiou  uf  the  Mend  h^^cM 
Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  tit*?  t^tn*  fi!%^ 
ascribed  by  Bunsen  to  **  the  t  <  •   sn 

gion  of  UppcT  and  Lower  1- l  ^  ^A' 

^*iilrttkdy  tmite^f  ^^    ♦ 
of  the  race  of  1 
Memphis,  and  i  ^ 

rertod  the  Delta  irom  a  die^^ 
lakes  and  toomssti.  Into  s  b 
politick  union  of  the  i 
was  f-Ukied  by  the  I  > 
foiuided  the  Empire  -.-j  ...^  ^  . ,  .  . 
who  inhabitixl   the  valley  of  ih^' 
provincial  Atation  to  ihut  of  an  i 
(Euypt'9  Place,  i.  441,  ii.  409], 

The  Necropolis,  adjaoent  to  ^l«mphr- 
jcale  of  grandeur  corrtsptmil- 
The  "  city  of  the  pyruraidi 

in  the  riieroglTphics  Ufioii   ;.. 

great  fiidU  or  puin  i^i  the  l^ymmkU  !•»  * 

the  western  bank  of  lhi»»   ?ril**.  tti^  it- 

Aboo-Ikdsh,  a  little  ' 

Me^jdffom^  about  AQ  i 

in  a  south-westerly  dn 

to  the  pyramids  of  / 

Fat/o^tra.     Lepsios  ecu, 

midg  in  this  distridL  at  tutyitfineD;  lnur 

counts  fome  that  are  quite  small »  liii 

doubtful  characttT.     Not  more  ihui  htlt  ^^     -U, 

her  oin  be  fiiirly  ideiitili#d  upon  lh«  ^^"^M 

But  the  prindpal  «at  of  tlie  pyninuk  **»  J 

phite  Necropolis,  was  in  «  no^  gf  aWc-^**  ^.^i 

from  Siikkara  lo  OueK^  anJ  Iii  tK-  c^  '- 

maiuiug  nea^iy  thirty 

pcrittl  sove*  iigns  of  M- 1 

ii.  88).     Lep«ins  reg 

Memphis"  na  %  mor: 

dvili4itiun  of  Kt^^-' 

Chftnoloi^ie  dci 

pmuniis,  witii  i 

uumerou;^  tomhsk  ul  pui.iii> 

])lAio  or  c.xmvatfd  in  tli« 

Memphis  the  pre-cmiimux  wJucU  a  cxy^ 

luiveii  of  the  blessal.'* 

Memphis  long  held  its  place  «  s  < 
for  cTDtudt-s  a  Mmiphite  dytss^y  niW  a 
K'-vT*^'     I'^f^i"^  Bniexn.  and  Uniptli,  t 
it^nong  tlte  ant.  -Itb.  Glh.  7<lk,  aolHtli  4 


inOfUCAK 

nptre  m  Memphite,  reaching  throof  h  a 
ui  a  UmmuumI  Tean.  Dorinfi;  a  portioB 
d,  bowerer,  the  chain  was  broken,  or 
tttemponmeouB  djnastiea  in  other  parts 

hrow  of  Memphifl  was  distinctly  pre- 
•  Hebrew  prophets.  In  his  **  buriden  of 
ah  ays,  ^  The  princes  of  Zoan  are  be- 
«  princes  of  Xoph  are  decvTed  "  (Is.  zix. 
h  (xhri  19)  declares  that  **  Noph  shall 
iMolate  without  an  inhabitant."  Eiekiel 
iiusaith  the  Lord  God:  I  will  ahwdestroj 

I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out 

there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
.**  lliebitest  of  these  predictions  was  ut- 
»CM)  years  before  Christ,  and  half  acen- 
«  inrasioo  of  Egypt  by  CambysN  (dr. 
erodotos  informs  us  that  CambTses,  en- 
pposition  he  enoooniered  at  Memphis, 
my  outran  upon  the  dty.  He  killed 
is,  and  cauiied  his  priests  to  be  scourged. 
the  andent  sepulchres,  and  examined 
t  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise 
e  temple  of  Hephaestus  (Ptah)  and 
ort  of  the  imap.  ...  He  went  also 
1«  of  the  Cabeiri,  which  it  is  unlawful 

enter  except  the  priests,  and  not  ouly 
f  the  images  but  even  burnt  them 
Memphis  never  recovered  from  the 

ty  Cambv>es.     The  rise  of  Alexan- 

iti  decline.  The  Caliph  conquerors 
t  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the  opposite  bank 
a  few  railft»  north  of  Memphis,  and 
HaLi  from  the  old  city  to  build  their 
A.D.  HAS).     The  Arabian  physician, 

who  visited  Memphis  in  the  13th 
ibes  iU  ruins  as  tlien  marvellous  be- 
on  (we  I)e  Scicy's  translation,  dted  by 
oired'Ffjj/ptc,  p.  18).  Abulfeda,  in 
iry,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Memphis 
br  the  most  port  in  a  state  of  decay, 
snilptures  of  variegated  stone  still  re- 
ntable freshuoBs  of  colour  {Descriptio 

Micha-elis,    177G).      At    length    so 

the  ruin  of  Memphis  that  for  a  long 
site  was  lo<t.  Pocodce  could  find  no 
Kftvnt  explorations,  espedally  those  of 
Ite  ami  Linant,  have  brought  to  light 
otiquitieK,  which  have  been  dispersed 
ims  of  Hurope  and  America.  Some 
ii'ulpture  from    Memphis   adorn  the 

of  the  British  Mu«eum  ;  other  monu- 

grwit  city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum 

The  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still 

"ft  he  sj-<tem  of  irrigation  for  Lower 
1^  jOiifi'-mt  villaj^  of  Meet  Raheeneh 
y  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital. 
ui«i  the  p*neral  outlines  of  Memphis 
tored  ;  but  **  the  images  have  ceased 
and  it  is  desolate,  without  inha- 
[J.  P.  T.] 

IN .  73^P :  MovxoToff :  Afamuchan). 

ven  princes  of  Persia  in  the  rdgn  of 
no  '*uw  the  king's  face,*'  and  sat 
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tk.  Isr.  lU.  bf9\  followii^  the  LXX.. 
th«  Utter  part  of  2  K.  xv.  10.  "  And  Kobo- 
)  flinot^  blm.  and  klrw  htm.  and  rrignM  in 
kl  onn^tdrrv  the  fact  of  koch  a  k^xig*  cxlst- 
*>  tntrrprrUtUm  of  Zi>ch.  xl.  8 ;  sod  bn  a^ 
^iK^  of  Scripture  an  to  his  end  by  Mytx^ 
e  tbro«x  hlnutelf  acnisa  tbe  JonUiu  aud 


fifst  m  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i.  I  i).  They  ware 
*'  wise  men  who  knew  the  times  '  (skilled  in  tlM 
planets,  accordiii(«  to  Aben  Em),  and  appear  to 
Lave  formed  a  coandl  of  state ;  Joseph'u  says  that 
one  of  thdr  offices  was  that  of  interprttin^  the 
laws  {Ant,  xi.  6,  §1).  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  question  is  put 
to  them  when  assembled  in  council ;  "  Accordiruj 
to  law  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  queen  Vashti  ?* 
Memucan  was  other  the  president  of  the  cound'  on 
this  occasion,  or  gave  h»  opinion  first  in  conse- 
quence of  his  acknowledged  wisdom,  or  from  the 
respect  allowed  to  his  advanced  age.  WhaUvcr 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  priority,  his  .sen- 
tence for  Vashti's  disgrace  was  approved  by  tbe 
king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put  into  execution ; 
*'  and  the  king  did  according  to  the  word  of  Me- 
mucan "*  (Esth.  i.  16,  21).  The  Targum  of 
Esther  identifies  him  with  **  Haman  the  grandson 
of  Agag."  The  reading  of  the  Cethib,  or  written 
text,  in  ver.  16  is  JDOID.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEN'AHEM  (DmD :  Moi^m:  M<maem), 
son  of  Gadi,  who*  slew  the  usurper  Shallum  and 
seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Israel,  B.C.  772.  His 
rdgn,  which  lasted  ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in 
2  K.  XV.  14-22.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pression m  verse  14,  **  from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem 
was  a  general  under  2Sechariah  stationed  at  Tirxab, 
and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  master  br  Shalhim 
(Jo«eph.  Ant.  ix.  11,  §1 ;  Keil  Jhenius). 

In  religion  Menahe**:  was  a  stedfast  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idolatry  established  in  Israel  by  Jer»> 
beam.  His  general  character  is  described  by  J» 
sephus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel.  The  coo- 
temporary  prophets,  Hoaea  and  Amoi,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoralisa- 
tion, and  feebleness  of  Israel ;  and  Ewald  adds  to 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zcchariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferodona 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the  town 
have  been  doubted.  Keil  s^  that  it  can  be  no 
other  place  than  the  remote  Thaponcus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  north>east  boundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
iSoloninn's  dominions ;  and  certainly  no  other  plaoe 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Others 
suppose  that  it  may  have  been  some  town  whidi 
Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from  Tirzah 
to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald) ;  or  that  it  is  a 
transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (Josh.  xiii.  8),  and 
that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he  returned  from 
Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No  sutlicient  reason 
appeal^  for  having  recntirse  to  such  conjectural 
where  the  plain  text  presents  no  insuperable  difl^ 
ciilty.  The  act,  whether  pei-peti-ated  at  the  bq^ 
ning  of  Menahem's  reign  or  bomewhat  Uter,  was 
doubtletw  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hesjrts  of 
reluctant  subjects  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
dominion  which  he  claimed.  A  precedent  for  such 
cnielty  might  be  found  in  the  border  wars  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  12.  It  is  a  striking 
sign  of  the  increasing  degradation  of  the  land,  that  a 


dlsapprarcd  among  the  snblects  of  king  Uislah.  It  do« 
not  a|>pear,  however,  bow  sndi  a  translatkm  can  be  mads  to 
agn-e  with  the  sol«cquent  meoUon  (ver.  13)  of  SbaOnm, 
and  with  the  express  ascription  of  Sballam's  death  (ver.  14) 
to  M  fnabem.  Hicnios  exaises  the  translation  of  tb"  ULX 
by  hupptwlnff  t2at  their  MSS.  may  have  been  In  a  d 
stute.  but  hdkulcs  the  theory  of  Ewald. 

V 
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f  <m^  of  lam^l  pimctij^es  upon  hii  mlijwti  a  iinitAlity 
fi>m  the  nuni!  sugge«tioD  of  which  Uj«  nD.si:r»paluus 
Svriaii  utuqjer  recoiled  with  indii;imtion» 

iJut  tb»  cHwt  remarkfible  event  in  MenahmiU 
rnij^i  i^  the  finvt  appmrauce  ot'  n  h<)«tilr  force  of 
Af.*yriuiif  on  the  north-<!a,st  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  howi'Ttr,  wilh.lrew,  hflvinj:  been  c<inrert«<l  fnnr 
;i()  euemy  into  an  ully  by  a  timdy  gill  of  l»i«HJ 
r.il<>utH  ijf  silvt»r,  whidi  Menahetn  exnclt^  by  sui 
rts»<*Mfnient  (vf  50  aheiceUft  hpu^ion  60,<><iO  Unielitr*. 
It  6^'.mi  perhnp  too  mudi  to  mUf  fnonn  1  Cht,  v. 
J(),  rhitt  Pill  ul»fl  t4iok  awMY  l«nM»Ute  enptive»«  The 
tn,tiic  of  PilI  (LXX.  PhalinJi  or  Hialm)  nppesins 
ac?nDi:xJinB:to  FlAwtiusou  {Btmpt(m  Lenttut  fur  I8M1, 
l.*«tt.  jv,  jx  I  Jilt)  in  AD  As«7ri«M  inscription  of  a 
Ninp^tc  king,  ju  Phaltukha,  who  took  tnbute  tVoni 
\\*'\\x  Khiiniii  (  =  the  hon«»  of  Omri  =  S«u«riH]  <is 
Hell  lu  fmtfi  Tyre,  SlJon,  Dnninftoii.%  Iduinofa^  ftii«l 
l^liilistia ;  the  kiDj,;  of  IhtmnsGUH  it  set  down  aa 
giV'iiiSf  "2  ioo  tAUntft  of  *ili-pr  b«5tiJ«s  gold  and  copper^ 
h\\  ncithei'  the  name  of  MiMiahem,  nor  the  amount 
of  bin  tnbute  is  itiitei.!  m  the  in-^cnption.  Rawlin- 
«tnu  a|itr>  tay«  that  in  aiiothet'  iridcriptrou  the  name  of 
Menahein  i*  giren,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  stone- 
ciirter,  aR  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

Meuolietn  died  in  peikT,  and  was  Buoc«Kied  by 
hi»  *on  IVkdnah.  [W.  T.  B,]' 

MEN'AN  (Mfyyi-.  M^nnn).  The  »oa  of  Mat- 
tatha,  one  of  tlie  au4-'«htorH  of' Joseph  in  the  getiealojjy 
of  Jeius  ChH»t  (Luke  iii.  ;U).  This  name  and  the 
lollowing  Melea  me  omitied  in  wrne  Lniin  MSS,, 
aixi  are  belie^'ed  by  Ld.  A.  Her,*y  to  be  ttoiTU(>t 
^Gen&flQfjieSi  p,  lil8,u 

MENF/KIO:  M«Hi,Thf^lot.:  Mane).   The 

first  woH  of  the  my«teiions  .::3criptioti  written 
tipou  tlip  wall  of  I^|i«huzL.:*''i  peilai'4»,  in  which 
Dsiuiel  read  the  df>om  of  the  kinj^  and  hf^  dynasty 
( lian.  Y.  2fi,  26).  It  i»  tl>e  Peal  past  ywi  ticlple  of  the 
Jhald««  nJO«  meaJA,  **  to  anraber,"  and  then-foie 
iiguifics  '*  nuinbei*!,*'  nf>  in  thiniers  interpretation, 
**  God  hath  mmhered  (HJO,  ftumAk^  thy  kiogtlom 
and  finished  it."  ^  '  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEXEI.ATTB  (Mip^^Xa4»f\  a  usurpfag  high- 
pHi:»t  wiio  obuiineil  tiie  oifice  frnm  Atitiocho^  Epi- 
;.Une*  (c.  n,C.  172)  by  a  hn^i  bribe  (2  Mace.  i?. 
2  U5.),  and  drove  out  .bison ,  who  liad  obtained  it 
i^ot  long  befijit;  by  liinilar  menus.  When  he  neg- 
let-ted  to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  proini«ed»  he 
wn«  sititintoiied  to  the  kiii^'«  pi^csetiee.  and  by  pluu* 
Mmg  the  temple  gained  the  mcims  of  inletidng  the 
ju^tictticiria  which  weiH*  brought  agaiii^t  him.  By 
a  tfimilar  ta^rilege  he  iticurai  him^ielf  agidtuit  the 
fontketiueuoet  of  an  insiiriection  which  his  tyranny 
h;ul  «icit«d.  and  albo  proem  id  tlie  denth  of  0(iia» 
<ver.  27-34).  He  was  alterwiu^*  Imrri  preasetl 
l.y  Joi^u,  who  taking  occasion  from  bii  unpo- 
pul.inty,  Att#M)iptc<l  unitioo<sdfiiUy  to  recover  tlie 
Hi^h-priesthf«id  ['1  Maoc  ▼.  5-lU).  For  a  time  he 
tiien  dJKap|iiaaj%  from  the  hutorj  (yetenmp^  Yen  23  >, 
htit  at  limt  he  met  with  a  violeot  dealJi  at  thr  handle 
Af  Aatiodhiii  tlupator  fcin  B.C.  103).  whidi  seemed 
in  i  peculiar  manner  a  providential  ptuuahnicut  ot 
iiit  KicnU^e  (liii.  3,  4). 

Acinrding  to  Jo^^'jihua  {Ant.  -ax,  S,  §1)  he  wa* 
a  yuungn  brother  ot  Jamn  and  (>m«i,  imd^  bke 
Jasmi,  chanpnl  hi«  proper  tiame  Onias,  for  a  (]»reek 


iMfttf«.      In  '1  MAOcalieca,  to  tlie  i 
called  a  r>f  other  ol  Simon  lh«  I 
tr.  23),  wtHfc**  IrmMn  1*1  to 
plunder  the  temple.     Ifthl*  I 
prvjraiuitinu  of  the  tocrvd  off" 
by  the  hwt  that  if.  Wjus  ti-axififei 
Qt  Aai^Q, 

0«rif:  MncaUufus).  The  dtbtr 
(2  Mmr.iT.  21). 

MEXr*  The  laat  c)»ut«  of  ] 
dered  in  tlie  A*  V.  "aiul  thai  ftiiu 
iug  unto  Wiat  ntanher**  ('30? )» the  j 


ieus  lu  ilihyion,  \i-  a  suppoaitioii  w\ 
I  to  iTJiMtu  to  qoesiion*  aa  it  i« 
the  cfiuteit,   and    haw  every  prftbul 
numd  it.      Bi^t  the  identiticnlKno 

known  heiliicti  god  t»  *ti1'     - ' 

me  (it  vanmioe.    In  ihf  i 
h  "^^'X^i*  "  'oituae  "  o»  *■ 
Aion  of  the  claiiMe  ii  **  Lm|»lrt< 
while  Symmachuii^  (ft*  qnoteil  by  J( 
had  a  dilFeient  restdbtt;*  ^JDt  nuai^i, 
whii'h  JvTmiiie  i*iteip^<*t«  a>»  nitj-nifi 
oj'   Woi    '     ' 

(»inioi , 

non  biL.  ,., .,  r .:  ,,, 

iinihan  i«  vcvy  vap*e— " 

idob*;"  ai>d  the  >yriar 

wni«l  nltngether*  or  ha*!  a  diilciwit 

Sxh,  ldui&.  **  tor  thifm, 

Mimo  kiitd  (ipj»tr\*ntly  pave  ri*«  to  tli* 

of  the  VulgjiU'.  referring  to  the  *'  table  " 

in  the  first  ciaii3«  ol'  tl*e  vei-se,     Fr 

flon^  we  come  to  the  cornmentAtorm^ 

inent*  are  wjjually  oonfltctniLV    I.  mm 

hr.  n  \  lllu*trat«  the  ], 

aticient  idohiti oiis^  crtfi^d  > 

and  er^pectally  at  Alexandri;^  i.h>   m 

hi»t  luonth  of  the  ;i««r,  »f  I'l^n  •:  _ 

with  dblifv  of  various  kttMl»,  ntv'i 

mead,  io  ■cknowtedgnieot  o(  the  t' 

yeAr»  or  ai  an  omen  of  thai  w<i 

(com p.  Virjr.  Jen,  i'u  1^3;^,     But 

ti>  the  identifi<Tt'«u  of  M*t»it  an*! 

evitWntly  siii 

and  the  ohl 

them,  tnui.vk<i..L.u^     ,  -. 

by  *'  daem^Mi,"  in  whir 

latter.     Jn  the  later  m 

learn  from  M«icrobiii»  {Sut^'>rH  i 

TfcjcTj  were  two  of  the  four  di 

over  birth,  and  repnsent'-l 

aud  Moon.     A  paaaife  msit., 

Sf/ris^  Sijni^  i,  c,  1 )  from  ; 

of  AntitK.'ht  an  emeieot  ti-i 

that  in  the  jt-tni'-rirn!  '; 

and  muou  *> 

bi'jrtg   the  '« 

ouuistanoe, 

MenI   and    ^^ 

the  mono,  i 

tutors  to  oouclttik  tiiat  M 
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MKNI 

«  Ikm  LuHfo^  or  l/ea  Lima  of  th«  Ro- 
iculiae  u  in^rds  the  earth  which  ahe 
t^rrae  moriha),  feminine  with  respect 
( S^dis  tiror),  trom  whom  she  receiTes  her 
i«  twofold  character  of  the  moon  is 
f  Darid  Millius  to  be  indicatrd  in  the 
.  Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine, 
nuuculine  (THss.  ▼.  §23);  but  as  both 
in«  in  Hebrew,  his  ifpecuUtion  falls  to 
1.  Le  Moyne,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
;h  words  as  denoting  the  sun,  and  his 
■sliip  among  the  Egyptians:  Otui  is  then  ^ 
'  Aleinitr^,  and  J/<mi  =  Mnevis  worshipped 
lis.  The  opinion  of  Huetius  that  the 
lAh  and  the  M^v  of  Strabo  (xii.  c  31 )  both 
e  sun  was  refuted  by  Vitringa  and  others. 
»e  who  hare  interpreted  the  word  lite- 
nbcr."  may  be  reckoned  Jardii  and  Abar- 
>  understaiid  by  it  the  *« number"  of  the 
o  formed  the  company  of  revelleri  at  the 

later  Hoheiael  {Obs,  ad.  diffic.  Jet.  loca,  I 
>llowel  in  the  same  track.     Kimchi,  in 
>n  Is.  IxT.  1 1,  says  of  Meni,  '*  it  is  a  star, 

interpret  it  of  the  stars  which  are  mtm- 
•1  they  are  the  seTen  stars  of  motion," 
lanetif.  Buztorf  (Z>x.  Heftr.)  applies  it  to 
n  ber  "  of  the  stars  which  were  worshipped 
vdiiodler  I  Lex,  PentagL)  to  **  the  number 
•■tihie"  of  the  idols,  while  according  to 
■^feii  to  **  Mercury  the  god  of  numbers  ;** 

are  mere  conjectures,  qw>i  homines,  tot 
'»  ud  take  their  origin   from  the  play 

^ord  Meni,  which  is  found  in  the  verse 
*^iiig  that  in  which  it  occurs  ("  therefore 
^*Mmber  (*n*:iM.  iimdnUht)  you  to  the 
ind  which  is  Kup])08ed  to  poiut  to  its  de- 
^fxm  Hit  v^-rb  nio,  mdnah,  to  number, 
orif^n  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as  given  in 
^}  shows  that  such  pUys  ujion  words  are 

dppeiideii  upon  as  the  bases  of  etymology. 
'  t>poi^tion,  however,  that  in  this  cane  the 
■•  «f  Meni  is  really  indicated,  it*  niwui- 
ll  uncertain.  Those  who  undenttand  by 
*c>n,  drrive  an  argument  for  their  theory 
fnct,  that  anciently,  years  were  nnm- 
the  coiirjies  of  the  moon.  But  (Jese- 
"a-in.  M^.  it.  Jct-iii),  with  more  prohsibility, 
littin,:  tliH  same  orij:in  of  the  word,  gives 
<*  •i  mdna'i  tiie  i«eii*ie  of  Aiwigiiing,  or  dis- 
*■  aiiii  n)nii(>itj(  it  with  tnttndJt,'^  one  of  the 
a*  wol'ship|•(^i  by  the  Ambit  before  the  time 
"ima-l,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
iJra.S;^,  **What  think  ye  of  Albit,  and 
.  and  -Vdn-iA,  that  other  thin!  gwld^'ss?" 
"Ojs  the  object  of  woi-ship  of  '*  the  tribt-s  of 
*tid  h'hHzd'fiA,  who  dwelt  between  Mekl^eh 
'•'di'm*»h,  and  as  some  say,  of  the  trilKw  of 
■KhazraJ.  aiMi  Thal^f^k  also.  This  idol  wiu 
t<me,  dfinoli^heii  l.y  one  Saad,  in  the  8th  , 

*  b*callM  bU  name  Xoah  (nj),  aayliig.  Thl>  one  ' 
llfct  on,"  ttc.  (^3Cn3\  yitiaehimfniO.  Yet  no  I 
'•4 4»Tlre  ni.  ndctcA,  from  013,  nScXam.  Ihe 
*>  word  ni4T  »v  rvuined  wltliotit  detriment  t« 
'  ■■  ••■  ri  l^^•^  M-  nl  - (*n«tiiiy."  and  the  fotluwiriK 
'U^trfurr  will  I  datine  y*m  for  ibe  fword." 


•U  \nli 


!».      1^.  WMr>a,  when©'  ^j^.  " 


deatli." 


''U-*'lt.j." 
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year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  lo  fiital  ts  the  ilols  oi 
Ai-abia"  (Lan^s  8eL  from  the  JTurHbi,  pref.  pfK 
30,  31,  from  PocockcTs  Spec,  Hitt,  Ar,  p.  93.  ed. 
White).    But  Al  Zamakhshari,  the  commentator  on 

the  Koran,  derives  Maoioh  from  the  root      I  ^.  **  to 

flow,"  because  of  the  blood  which  flowed  at  the  sacri- 
fices to  this  idol,  or,  as  Millius  explains  it,  because 
the  ancient  iflea  of  the  moon  was  that  it  was  « 
star  full  of  moisture,  with  which  it  tilled  the  sub- 
lunary regions.*  The  etymology  given  by  Gesenius 
u  moi-e  probable ;  and  Meni  would  then  be  the  per- 
sonification of  fate  or  destiny,  under  whatever  foim 
it  was  worshippetl .'  Whether  this  fonn,  as  Gesenius 
maintains,  was  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  known 
to  Arabic  astrologers  as  **  the  lesser  good  fortune" 
(the  planet  Jupiter  being  the  "greater"),  it  is 
impohsible  to  say  with  ceiiainty ;  nor  is  it  safe  to 
reasfin  from  the  woi-ship  of  Munnh  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  times  before  Mohammad  to  that  of  Meni  by  the 
Jews  more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier.  But  the 
coincidence  is  remarkable,  though  the  identifica* 
tion  may  be  incomplete.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEON'ENIM,    THE   PLAIN  OF  C(h¥L 
D^^^^yp :    'HAov/uM»rfff(fflir ;    Alex,    and  Aquila. 

Ipvot  flnro/SXcwoKTwr :  qfuae  retpicit  quercum),  an 
oak,  or  terebinth,  or  other  great  tree — for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  EUm  by  **  plain  "  is  most  pro- 
bably incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of 
Plain — which  formed  a  well-known  object  in 
central  Palentine  in  the  da^  of  the  Judges.  It  it 
mentioned — at  least  under  this  name— only  in  Judg. 
ix.  37,  where  Gaal  ben-Kbed  standing  in  the  gateway 
of  Shechem  sees  the  ambushes  of  Abimelech  coming 
towards  the  dtj,  one  by  the  middle  of  the  knd,  and 
another  "  by  the  way  (Tp'^D)  of  Elon-Meonenim," 
that  is,  the  road  leading  to  it.  In  what  direction  it 
stood  with  regard  to  the  town  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,*  or  "obsenrem  of 
times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
14;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  "soothsayers").  Th?i 
connexion  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led  t« 
the  suggestion**  that  the  tree  in  question  is  identical 
with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the  foreign 
idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  before  goin|^ 
into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated  giound 
of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference  seems 
hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not  mean 
**  enchantments  "  but  "  enchanters,"  nor  is  there 
any  giound  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images  ;  and  theie  is  the  positive  reason 
apiinst  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it  (the  Hefartw  particle  vied  ia  tXff^ 
I  which  implies  this). 

• The  moist  star 

Upon  whtiee  influenoe  Neptnoa^s  empin  stands." 

8HAKJII-.  Ilaml.  \.  1. 
f  The  presence  of  the  article  seems  to  indicate  tbai 
"  Mrnl"  wa8  urlglnally  an  appellative. 

•  (H-iM>nius  (Thf*.  51/0.  twcoa/otore*  aiid  Zauhtrrr 
Michuelis  and  Fttnit,  Wahrtoffer.  Tlie  ro«>t  uf  the  wc?d  il 
|3y.  probably  connected  with  PV.  the  eye.  which  bean 
SI)  pmminent  a  part  in  Kap**ni  magic.  Of  this  there  If 
a  irtue  III  tlie  resj-ieit  of  the  Vulgate,  (fiee  «Jei«i.  Thm 
ICZJ. .{;  aliMi  l>iviMATiox,  ToL  I.  443,  444.) 

^  &<•  Stanley,  .•f  «*  P.  149. 
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MEUNOTEAI 
re    m<M)tioiieJ    in 


FiT#    tree*  are    m<M)tioiieJ    in   conueiinb    wifb 

I.  Thr  oitk  (not  ** plain"  %s  m  A,  V.)  of  Mori^b, 
wli«re  ALmm  mnde  hi*  first  halt  ami  built  his  lirH 
&lt»i  in  tk  PromiwHl  IjiuJ  (G«i.  lii.  t>). 

2»  Thiii  of  JrtO/b,  alrea-iy  ftpiken  of. 

S.  '*  Thi*  fxik  wliiuli  wua  io  tbo  holy  plooe  of  Je- 
lia<^Ah  "  ^ Ju*h»  xiiv.  '2Gw  bwiwOi  which  Jtjuhua  »et 
ap  the  atooe  which  he  aswured  the  people  had  hmri 
nil  his  wonU,  and  would  one  day  witaeM  agsloAt 
thors, 

-(,  Thp  Klnu-^luttfi&b,  :>r  "  onk  fnol  "plnin,"  ns 
IB  A.  V»)  of  the  pdlnr  iii  Sl>ech«n/*  l^eiwath  which 
AbirnclDch  wu  ou^^fe  kitig  (Judg.  u*  tl). 

^.  The  Kloa->I«*oTieiiini. 

Tt>*  firal  two  of  tlieM  miiy*  with  (rrcftt  prpbd- 
hllty,  bi^  id**iiticaL  The  swa^ud,  third »  niid  fourth^ 
iif;v«  in  being  all  spefiiwi  ju*  in  or  cto*e  to  the 
town.  Jflahim'*  i*  inentional  with  the  dHinit* 
,ii>ticre^*Mii«  «»k*'— ft*  if  well  known  piifviously. 
h  i»  tbarefoi-e  jxiasibl*  thut  it  wiw  Jflcob's  ti^,  or 
tiii  luccastir.  And  it  *«ietii>  further  ftnsKlhJe  th.it 
during  the  confusion*  which  pi-evnileil  in  the 
rouiilry  al^t^  Jo^hiin's  denth,  thw  utoni*  which  he 
h«J  ent?l4»d  benrath  it,  und  which  he  invrated,  cvw 
though  only  lU  ni(*tiiphur,  with  qwilitie*  so  like 
tho-s*  which  the  Camuuiites  altnbuted  to  the  stonts 
they  worRhippeJ— tliat  during  th^e  confiued  timei 
this  6>mous  block  may  hjire  become  aaai-od  among 
the  Cutiaivnitei,  one  of  th(?ir  **  muttwbnlia "  [tm 
1[>0L,  vol.  i.  8ri0,  §J5L  and  thu^  tii'3  tree  hsiVL" 
^c()uir«i1  the  name  of  *■  the  oak  of  Mutti»b  "  tarn 
tl«f  IVtiah  l«Iow  it. 

.  That  JnoohV  oak  and  Joahun**  oak  wen?  the  iwme 
tree  «wnji  Ktill  more  likely»  wh«i  we  observe  the 
rmuukable  corres]M^ndeDi^  betwceu  the  eircttiikstAaoe* 
ofeifcch  oocurrence-  The  poiut  of  Joshua's  widrcte— 
hi«  summaiy  of  th«  early  histoiy  of  the  DJition — i& 
that  they  should  *'  put  away  the  foreign  gt>U  which 
were  among  tliem,  and  iodine  their  h«aitj  to  Je- 
hovah thft  (Ifxi  of  Israel."  Exw.t  in  tlw  mrntiou 
of  Jehovah,  who  ha^l  not  rpriiiii'<l  Himajlf  till  the 
BioduA,  the  word*  are  oil  bat  identical  with  those 
in  whidi  Jai'ob  biuJ  addii»*ied  hin  folkwerfc;  and  it 
swms  almoist  impctssible  not  to  believe  that  the  coin- 
cidence wn«  intentional  on  Jo*hii&«  partt  «od  that 
such  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  paisitg&  la  the  life 
of  their  foj'etkther,  atid  whkh  h«d  occttn«l  on  the 
very  spot  whiTf  they  w»r<»  «tt»ndiiig,  must  have 
oonae  home  with  jjeculinr  force  to  his  lien-er*. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
Knd  tl^e  Slime  tree,  the  oak  of  Mefinf-nim  for  thfi  rea- 
Mn»  stated  above  seem*  to  have  been  a  distiriLt  t>m. 
It  if  per  hap*  poraible  that  Meonenlm  may  have 
ortgiimlly  mm  Maooim,  that  isi  Mi\oniti'»  or  Me- 
htmlm ;  a  tribe  or  nation  of  non-braelites  elsewhere 
tneotioned.  Jf  so  it  fumishei  an  intei-e^ting  traoe 
of  the  pmettoe  at  «nne  early  period  of  that  tribe 
Id  O^utml  I'aleitinie,  of  which  others  ha\'e  been  iio*- 
ticed  in  the  case  of  the  Anunomites^  Avitea,  Zeam- 
nte»»&c    [Seevoli.  I88fK>te«,]  [G,] 

ME0N0THA1  (^Jli^]n?:  M««i#(:  MamathC). 
Due  of  the  *ods  of  Othniel,  Uie  younger  brother  of 
Caleb  ( I  Chr,  iv.  U).  In  the  teit  a»  it  now  stenda 
there  18  probably  an  otr»li*ioiit  and  the  true  i^eoding 


of  fvr.  1^  aad  14  thmild  be«  MlAr  Vthlt^lrKJii 

i,'3mp!ut«tUi»An  edition  of  the  LXX.  p^^  il.  **•< 
the  mtiA  of  Othnid.  Hnthatlu  *ind  i##r*tW;»« 
Jleouothai  be'^t  Oplmth/'  It  is  nnl  d««  «)fe4ff 
tills  liuit  phrase  implieii  that  he  ioondvi  ihslMi 
of  I  >phrah  or  not :  the  uaag*  of  thtj  ww4  ^CtfSv 
in  the  sense  of  ♦*  founder.**  ta  not  uoeomfoda. 

MEPHA'ATH  (nyCD  ;  in  Chmn.  »^  Spm 

nyC^D  ;  in  the  Utter  the  Cethib,  or  ori^tM^MI, 

has    nyCID:    ManpaAB ;    Alex,    •M^-^oa?:  ^ 

phvtth,  Mephath.,  a  city  of  the*  !• 

lilt'  Ittwn:*  dependent  on  Hrabbuti  O 

ijig  iu  the  district  of  the  SI  whor  ( o  ■ 

ilviii.  21*  A.  V.  »*  plain  **),  which  pt 

to  the  modem   BifiAa,     It   wn»   oar  ^^ 

allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  HetrntiU 

(Josh.  ixi.  :i7 ;  I  Chr.  ti,  79  ;  UiA  abnw^t      - 

i'xist  in  the  liec.  Hebr,  Text).     At  tJit  Itu*  * 

otiiiqtiei^t  it  was  no  donH*    lik^    H«W' 

bunds  of  the  Amorita 

Jeteroiah  delivered  hb 

n?coveretl  by  iU  origiiuii   p.-**:»«:»«*,    uic  >r-i-:j 

fxlviii.  it  I), 

Mephaath  is  named  in  th«  abov^t  f*""^ 
DiboD,  Jahazah,  Kirjathaitn,  aod  other  tovaii 
have  been  identified  with  f«l«r«iKU  <«r»«ialf 
north  of  the  Amon  f  H'         "  "  it  I 

appftirs  yet  to  have  d  iit 

i-iesifinhliog  ill  and   it  HiJi-    ,    

iuv'e&tig3ition  of  tho«e  inter^^tng  itiid  a*fn| 
untrrKiden  district*.  In  !hi'  tim*  <<f 
(OnomaKt.  Mij^xld)  it  was.  ur-  i  ♦try 

for  keeping  in  check  the  wrm  _         -^  d 

desert,  which  fiurroundM,  a*  ir  %iiu  lunmi^lii 
cultirat«l  Imid  of  this  di«trict 

The  ejct^dodt  and  ptraibly   later*  hrm  *i 
name  which  occurs  in  ChmokJcs  and  J^ 
if  Mei  Phmitfit  "  wntei"s  of  l^hoAth/'  nut  W 
other  cases,  an  attempt  to  fii  an  nateU^liMi 
on  an  archaic  or  foreign  word,  p 

MEPHIBO'SHETH  (neb*BO:  »*»* 
^e^ii;  Joseph.  Vit^^i^ocr^oi  x  M^phSbc^Hk^  m 
name  borne  by  two  members  of  t^  ^laiZf  4 
Saul — his  ion  and  Ms  gutodsen. 

The  name  itself  is  peihaps  wiirtli  a  \fvd  ta^ 
sidni-ation.  Bo.^helh  ap|MAia  to  harw  hmnk  a  taumtiB 
appellation  in  Saul's  tamily.  »"'  i»  '.^.tt'*  »  ywtii 
th*'  numes  of  no  fewer  than  |]i  >  ■y'  ^- 

Ish'bosheth  and  the  two  MrjH  T  •  -t 

the  genealogies  piesei-ved  in  1  < 
iiaroei»  aie  giv«j  in  the  different  fr- 
and  Merib-haat,    The  variation  Is  i.l  i  »  ■     :-'» 

of  Jerub-bool  and  Jernb-beshfth,  r.:,  i    i.  i;  ^,.  i  :• 
nnce  with  passages  in  Jeivmtah     a  u  I.    :    :  H,-* 
(ii.  10),  where  Baal  mid  Ho«di«ptL^  a)»p0ii  £■  t-    > 
veitihle,  or  at  least  related,  term«,  thr  l-vtu:  U  % 
used  IS  a  oontemptootia  or  derisive  svnoumi  of  ^ 
former.    Dne  infereooe  fivvtn  this  %mo^  ^  lli' 
the   persons    in   qutstion   woe  uiit;ifi.iU5  *   —^-^ 
Baal;  that  this  appears  in   the  two  fiiti      ' 
the  family  reoordi  preaenrfid    iii  ^Jhrotji' 
that  in  Samuel  the  hateful  heath«ti  tmm^ 
imifomily  erased,  and  the  nidantine  &- 
stjtuted  for  it.    U  i»  somt  aapfNirtW  tii  >  f    '  « 


•  TM  WiBe  I*  giveo  to  llie  LXX.  ss  Ibllows;— JoiAi, 

/«r.  mlvm.  (axxK)  ^\,  M«<^d(.  Alu,  Ifw|M# 
>  rnuMMird  111  A,  V    "  •J^aiqv." 


*  Snme  of  Uie  andent  Greek  v*^'-.'^-  <f  ♦  .-  u.  .->. 
fi:fve  ttie  rume  in  Sumufi  as  M' 
ntmxf^a,  pp.  &B4,  aSD    fU).       A. 
Ah^ia  on  2 Sun.  xvt.    Ni*UM«*«4r  tM-^  ttr»»v7rt  i^f** 
III  an  J-  lis.  of  th*-  HH>r«*w  t^t. 
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fttfl  SmU  had  an  niceiaor  uaniMl  BaAL,  urtio  ap- 1 

rra  in  tlw  lists  of  Chiwiides  oujy  ( I  Chr.  riii.  30, 
36).  But  such  a  change  in  the  record  supposes 
■n  amount  of  editing  and  interpi)latioii  which  would 
hsrilT  hare  been  arconipli>hed  without  leaving  roone 
Obrious  tmoes,  in  reawns  given  for  the  change,  &c. 
How  diif'emit  it  ia,  for  example,  from  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
mm\  c^mimeiited  or.  Still  the  facts  are  as  above 
•Uteil,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  them. 

1.  Saul's  son  bj  Itizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah, 
his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Aiinoui  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
•urrendered  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 

cmcified  '  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
i  from  which  the  country  was  suffering.  The 
oorpMs,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
cr  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird 
•nd  beaut,  were  exposed  on  their  crosites  to  the 
fieree  sun*  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
laoatKs  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At  the 
Mid  of  that  time  the  attention  of  Dnvid  was  called  to 
tilt  ciiiMim«tance,  and  also  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
*V  aarrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpr>i(e.  A  ditVerent 
aoethnd  was  tri«d :  the  bones  of  :niu1  and  Jonathan 
wve  di]Uuterre«l  from  their  resting-place  at  the  foot 
•t"  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  blancheil 
and  withered  remains  of  Mephibotiheth,  his  brother, 
and  his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from  the 
crowes,  and  Cather,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at  last 
•  roKting-place  together  in  the  aiKrestral  cave  of 
Kish  at  Zelah.  When  this  had  been  done,  "  God 
was  entreated  for  the  land,"  and  the  famine  ceased. 

[RlZPAII.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

1.  His  life  •«eoms  to  have  been,  from  beginning 
lo  eiii,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of 
hi?>  mnthifr  is  nnkiiowu.  There  is  rea!K)n  to  think 
that  ^he  dit^l  nhoitly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he 
Vte  azi  ohlr  chiM.  At  any  rate  we  know  for  c<»r- 
Itkiu  iriiit  whfii  his  father  and  gnuidfather  were  slain 
9n  (nlbiM  he  was  an  infant  of  but  hve  years  old. 
He  w;t«  then  living  unJer  the  charge  of  his  nurse, 
piYthnlly  at  <!ilj<Mh,  the  reguLir  residence  of  Saul. 
Th«»  ti-Iiii-:*  that  the  aimy  was  destroye<l,  the  king 
■id  hi<«  Mn»  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines,  spreading 
from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  were  sweeping  all 
b«fote  thvm,  reichetl  the  royal  household.  The 
■line  tied,  canying  the  chiM  on  her  'shoulder. 
B'lt  in  her  puiic  and  huny  she  stumbled,  and 
Slepliibi>h-th  WHS  precipitate*!  to  the  ground  with 
luch  lure-!  .ts  to  deprive  him  tor  life  of  the  M>e  of 
both  '  feet  y'i  Sun.  iv.  4).    These  early  niisfoitunes 
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a  IVte  is  no  doabt  about  this  being  the  rrol  meaning 
tf  tte  void  yp*,  translated  here  and  in  Xum.  xxv.  4 

■tev^  vp^"  C^^  Michaelis'  liuppUvtent,  No.  1046 ;  also 
Ccvfilus,  THm.  •24 ;  »nd  l-Hrst,  Handub.  S396 .)  AquiU 
tm  ««««^r«iM,  an<W«tan«linK  Uu-m  to  have  been  not 
e«cfied  but  impair.  The  Vulgaie  n'sdii  erncijlxerunt 
(v»r.  tx  an.!  qmi  a^xi  fuerant  (13).  The  Hebrew  term 
9P^  Is  ftitln-ly  distinct  frooi  H/R  also  rendered  "  to 
ta^*  In  the  ▲.  v..  which  Is  itn  real  siKuiflcallon.  It 
Is  tkis  lait#tr  wonl  which  is  enipl-'jed  in  the  story  of  the 
f|v«  kiiK»  at  MAkkfilah  ;  In  tbe  account  of  the  indlfcnities 
pnciivd  141  Siiii's  Udy.  2  Sadi.  xxl.  12.  on  Raanah  aiul 
■flckib  bf  n^Tid.  2  Saiu.  iv.  12  ;  and  cliirwbore. 

*  Ttala  r'tlUiws  fhmi  tiie  ^ut'-mt'iit  th^t  thvy  bnnfr  from 
Mrtsy  ter«^t(  April)  till  the  cumnipncrmfiit  of  the  rains 
.<^lfl*tf>;  bet  it  b  aL*i>i  w.irthy  of  roticr  *hat  the  LVX. 
^m  emytsyirf  the  word  t'^ifAia^dr.  "  to  e\pctir  to  tb* 


threw  a  shade  over  nis  whole  life,  and  his  pervonal 
detnrmitv — as  in  otten  the  case  where  it  has  heen 
the  resiih  of  accident— seems  to  have  exercised  a 
depressing  and  depreoatoiy  iuflueuoe  on  his  cha- 
racter. He  can  never  for^t  that  he  is  a  poor 
Ume  shive  (2  Sam.  xix.  26),  and  unable  to  walk ; 
a  dead  dog  (ix.  8) ;  that  all  the  house  of  his  fiither 
were  dead  (xix.  28) ;  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of 
God  (ib.  27),  and  he  hU  abject  dependent  (ix. 
6,  8).  He  receives  the  aknders  of  Ziba  and  tlie 
harshness  of  Davki  alike  with  a  submissive  equa- 
nimity which  is  quits  touching,  and  which  efl'ectually 
Wins  our  sjrmpathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his 
whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  j«it  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  iu 
the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  f.o-debar,  not  tiir  from 
Mahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle 
Uhbosheth  was  the  heed-quarters  of  his  family. 
By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Jos.  Ant.  Vii.  5, 
§.)),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  adversaiies  of  Jsinel  on  every 
side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  cbims  of 
other  and  hardly  less  pres^ing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  ha*l  sworn  to  the  father  of 
Mephibosheth  at  their  cntical  interview  by  the 
stone  Kzel,  that  he  **  would  nut  cut  off  his  kindness 
from  the  house  of  Jonathan  for  ever:  no  I  not 
when  Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David 
each  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (1  Sam.  xx. 
15) ;  and  again,  that  **  Jehovah  should  be  between 
Junatliau's  seed  and  his  seed  for  ever"  (ver.  42), 
was  naturally  the  first  tiling  that  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  eagerly  inquireil  who  was  lea  of  the  houHe 
of  Saul,  that  he  might  show  kindness  to  him  for 
Jonathan  s  sake  (2  .sam.  ix.  1 ).  So  completely  had 
the  family  of  the  late  king  vanishe<l  from  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  that  tlie  only  person  to  be 
met  with  in  any  way  relate!  to  them  was  one 
Ziba,  formerly  a  slave  of  the  royal  house,  but  now 
a  freed  man,  with  a  family  of  tihceu  sons,  who  by 
arts  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  subsequently  have 
of  his  character,  are  not  diiticult  to  nnderst'uid, 
must  have  acquired  considerable  substance,  since  he 
was  possessed  of  an  estebliNhment  of  twenty  slaves 
of  his  own.  [Ziba.]  From  this  man  David  leanjt 
of  the  existence  of  Mephibosheth.  Itoyal  niessengei-s 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  .Machir  at  l'.o-dehar  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and 
his  infant  son  Micha  ^ ere  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
The  interview  with  David  was  marked  bv  extreme 


sun."  It  is  also  remarkable  that  on  tbe  only  other  occa- 
sion on  which  this  Hebrew  term  is  utted— Nora.  xxv.  4— 
an  express  command  was  given  that  the  victims  should 
be  crucitied  "  in  trout  of  the  kuu.'' 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  .Fcsephus — airb  nay  Mwwr 
(Ant.  vii.  5,  $5);  but  il  18  hanlly  noccM.ir7.  fi>r  in  the 
tlodt  chilflren  are  always  carried  on  the  hhouiiU>r  See 
the  woodait  in  Lane's  J/ui.  Kgyi'tinuM,  ch.  i.  p.  (>. 

r  It  is  a  rrmarlLible  thing,  and  very  churactei  Istir « t  iiia 
simplicity  and  uncon>ci<iu>ncss  of  ttn.Ne  unticni  recunls. 
of  which  the  Ute  I*rufesM>r  Blent  hu^  hupptly  illu»trttted 
HO  many  other  instances,  that  this  inlormaii«>n  cuncemlng 
Mepliib<»heth's  chlldjood.  which  conUlmt  the  k^y  to  his 
whole  hisUiry,  is  in«-.rted.  alnnwt  aji  If  hy  a<x-id«-i:t.  in  the 
mid.Ht  of  the  narrar've  uf  hi»  uncle's  ilfnih.  with  no  uppn. 
rent  reattun  tor  th«  In&crtliin,  or  mnn«  xion  between  ine 
two,  further  toun  tnat  ot  thi-ir  behiK  relativei>ardbavtt>{ 
•QfDewbai  vmllar  noBMa^ 


m 
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fcimltMM  on  th«  part  of  Ihe  iting,  and  on  that  of 
Mc|iliibc»helh  by  the  tear  and  humilitr  which  has 
beeu  poiutfid  aut  w  dmnicl«nitt€  of  him.  He 
Irave*  the  irayal  presence  with  all  the  propei-ty  of 
\'s  ^vnndi'Ailn^r  re-tor»l  to  him*  and  with  the  whole 
fajuily  and  estahlishroent  ©f  Ziba  as  bis  slAvea,  to 
oulLivate  the  bad  and  harrest  the  produce.  He 
hiiiuelf  ifi  ta  be  A  daily  i^uest  at  Diarid's  tabk. 
From  thin  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jerasalem. 

3.  Ao  intervjil  of  about  stveBteeo  years  now  pawefi, 
■nd  the  crisis  of  David'»  life  arrivei*  Of  Mephi- 
boeheth'ft  behariour  on  thii:  oO(3uioD  we  possetsa  two 
at'couDtJ! — his  own  1 2  Som,  xU.  24-30),  and  ihwit  uf 
Zil»  (xvt.  1-4).  Tbey  are  naturally  ot  vaiiunce 
with  ench  other.  (I.)  Ziba  mect^  the  Icing  on  hifi 
Hi^ht  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  linvid 
ha«  undergone  tlie  mast  trying  part  o(  that  t»}ncg 
day^B  journey^  has  taken  the  lost  look  at  the  diy 
to  peculiarly  ilk  rwn,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  MCGQt  oi  Uie  Monnt  of  Olives,  He  is  on 
fbnW  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and  I'efre^hment.  The 
fdiief  lod  re&tsihnient  are  there<  There  stand  a 
Gonple  of  strong  he^^seei  ready  saddled  for  the  kiu^ 
«r  bis  household  to  make  the  descent  upon;  and 
there  are  bread,  P^P^i  m«lomi,  and  a  akin  of  wine 
and  there — the  donor  of  th«»e  welcome  ptls — is 
Zibo,  with  respect  b  hiR  look  and  sjtnpMhy  on 
his  tongue.  Of  oonrw  the  whole,  tlvou;^h  ofler&l 
as  Ziba'a,  is  the  pixiperty  of  MephilxMheth :  the 
a^sMs  are  his,  one  of  tlicra  his  ovm  ^  riding^  atd- 
mnlt  the  finiits  oie  tiom  his  ganiens  and  orchiuxls. 
But  why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ? 
Where  is  the  ♦»  wn  of  S^iil"?  He,  tay*  Zibn, 
is  in  Jerusalem,  waiting  to  lece-ve  trom  the  nation 
the  throne  of  his  gi^nd&cher,  t^iat  throne  from 
which  he  hii  been  ao  long  oi^jiutly  eicluded.  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  tide  at  (ic^t  sight  is 
m  moftt  plausible  one,  and  that  th«  aiK^iwer  of 
DaTid  is  no  m^ro  than  wai  to  be  expected.  So 
the  base  inj^atttude  of  Blcphiboshbth  is  requited 
with  the  ruin  he  de^r^'en,  wliile  the  loyally  and 
Iboughtful  courtesy  ot'  Zibn  are  rewardeil  by  the 
pocsersiuus  of  his  master,  thus  once  more  rein- 
ftatini;  him  in  the  position  tram  which  he  had 
bmn  «o  rudely  thrust  an  Mephibosheth's  arnvid  in 
Judah.  (2.)  Wephiirfjsheth's  story — which,  how- 
ever, he  ha«i  not  tlie  opportunity  of  telling  until 
seveuil  djiysi  later,  whfn  he  ro'H  iHivid  reluming  to 
his  kifipiom  at  the  wtettTU  bank  of  Joidan — wa^t 
v^ry  dilt'crent  to  Ziba's.  He  had  been  d^iious  to 
dy  with  hiii  patron  and  beneC%ctor,  and  htwl  ordereti 
Ziba  to  make  i^mly  his  a«»s  thivt  he  mij^it  join  the 
«ort^Lre.  But  Ziba  IiaJ  dei^ived  him,  hod  left  him, 
and  not  rrturni'd  with  the  asaus.  In  his  hfdple.** 
^iniditiou  he  had  no  ;dt<?matjve,  when  once  tlie  op- 
fnilunity  of  acoompanyiug  Darld  was  lo^t,  but  to 
rrmaio  where  He  waa.'  the  switl  pursuit  which 
hod  been  mnde  after  AhtmAox  and  Jonathan  ( 2  Sam . 
tviu)  had  shown  what  risk*  even  a  strong  and 
able  man  mu,<^t  run  who  would  try  to  follow  the 
king.  But  nil  tlkat  he  ooutd  tio  under  the  cir* 
oumBtai>ces  he  bid  done*  He  \wi  gone  into  the 
deepest  mourning  pu^ible  '  for  his  lost  friend.  Fit)m 
the  very  dny  that  iHirid  kd  be  had  allowed  his 

k  T1i»  word  used  both  to  svi  1,  1,  and  xlx.  28,  i> 
lion,  t  e.  Uic  Ptrung  he^afl,  a  hxm  animal,  as  oppused 
tn  tbe  «be-aas,  mure  OfQimotity  ua«d  fur  rUlIng,  Fur  Um 
|3i  S(*<*  tASACKAK,  vroi  1.  p.  B02d ;  lur  the  seotaid,  £uaHA< 

'  The  mms  m«<iirfHnR  m  DavM  for  hlis  «b1WI  (xU.  20). 
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bmrd  t4»  grow  n^:|Ered,  bia  otif/pted  feet  *«a  m 
vrashe^i^  and  unteodeii,hla  liuvn  nmaiomi  imdbapi 
That  Dtivid  did  nut  djfibellev*  thb  Harj  is  Am 
by  his  revoking  the  judgmeDt  he  bad  ^iii  i'—i| 
gi  I'en.  Thitt  he  did  not  entirely  twfwe  bb  dn^ 
but  allowtn!  Ziba  to  ratftin  pcwtaaiioB  of  hslf  it 
lands  of  Mephibosketh,  is  pft>bab(7  due  fortlf  ■ 
weariness  at  the  whole  trBnoactioo,  btit  mrntf^ 
the  conciliatory  frame  of  miiul  hi  which  ht  wm  0t 
timt  moment.  "  Shall  th«a  sny  iii«ii  bt  iii  H 
dejith  this  day  ?  "  is  the  kejHiote  of  the  w^mtt^ 
cfixJing.  Ziba  probably  toas  m  rocal,  who  htd  ^ 
his  best  to  injure  on  ionooent  and  helpieai  ■•'- 
bat  the  king  had  passed  his  word  that  no  «r  •■ 
t^  be  made  unhappy  on  this  joyful  dayj  ot^  • 
&I*>phibosbcth,  who  bt-l level  htmstdf  ndiid,  b> 
hiilf  his  property  restore* i  to  hjni,  while  S^ta  • 
better  ot}  than  he  woi^  brl'ore  the  Idag'a  ffiykl,  ■! 
far  better  od'  than  be  desienred  Iq  be. 

4.  The  wnter  is  aware  that  Uiis  is  ool  Ot  fi9 
generally  t&ken  of  MephibosdtelhV  coDditcl«  mi  m 
particulat    the  opposite   side  has   bevn  BBttnl 
with  much  cogency  ond  ir>'_'-»i'"*r  hj  the  Isir  f^ 
feasor  Blunt  in  his  Un  '  t'^^^mtm  (M 

ii.  §17i.      But  when  ti  iMi»n»  m  wA 

sides  are  weighed,  there  si^^oi*  u*  W  no  «R9pr  hm. 
the  concluftiou  come  to  abort,     Mrphkt««btUi  mM 
hftv-e  had  nothing  to  hop  the  mi^iiBM, 

It  was  not  a  mere  an  imhif  in  wWl 

tdl  had  equal  chances  < :  ^   to  the  Itfft.  hi 

a  ciril  war  between  two  ptrtieii*  l*d  by  two  ra^ 
riduals,  Ab^om  on  one  side,  [ lurid  oa  the  ^Sfm^ 
Vmm   Ab^idom,  who  liorj  made  oo  row  1»  Jli»- 
thnu.  it  is  obviotiB  that   he  hod  nothing  ts 
Moreovei',  tlie  ytrui^lu  \c^     ......    .i,-  oonftM^  i 

tribe  of  Juduii,  and,  ut  r  i  u,  Jtb  whick 

we  are  concerned,  to  the  <  <f  Judolu 

chance  could  a  Benjamit«  h^re  had  then 
e«rpecially    one  whose  x^j  cUitti   was  his 
from  a  roan  knowu  onlr  Ut  tlie   people  of 
B5   baring   tor   year*    huovid    their   tkrhx^ 
through  the  hills  and  woods  of  his  oatirc 
leaft  of  all  when  that  BeiijoBilt*  was  a  fmr 
timid  cripple,  as  opposed  to  Absalom,  the 
leadiest,  mid  most  popular  nmii   in  tht 
Agiiin,   BTephibotfhetli's  story  is  throiaghMI 
and  conskttcnt.      Kvery  f      '     '      '"  loterwf 
gratitude,  combined  to  ].  thfal  9s  f^Hft 

ciiu»f>.  As  not  merely  I ;i  I  ,  .  .  j,triradif  itoiil 
of  bath  feet,  he  must  hare  been  etitirviy  Isffliat 
on  hif  ass  and  his  servant:  a  podtioti  whi^  Ml 
showed  that  he  completely  appmsiated  by  asl  «9 
making  otl  hitnself,  but  taking  the 
equipments  with  him.  Of  the  ita[ 
flight,  atler  the  king  and  tbe  troope  had 
have  aliiiady  f^mken.  Lastly,  we  Imti^  art 
own  statement,  but  that  of  the  htotoritf^  ) 
ffl^.i  that  he  commenced  his  mounung,  tm*. 
his  supposed  designs  oc  the  throot  pivr-i: 
but  on  the  very  day  of  Ellsrid's  departure    i  i 

So  mudi  for  Mephiboohdth.     Ziho,  ob  r  - 
Juind,  had  everything  to  gain  Mid  uttkhu  < 
by  an  J  tiu-n  oralis  might  take.     hAs  a  i^ 
and  an   old  adhereut  of  Sao]   all  bil  t< 


Ln  Ills  QuQiU,  BA.  on  this  psMOfa.  to  Uto  ^^.^ 
convct  rrailtng  of  ibe  Hebrew  h  no«  *  aiHh«^ 
miUvr  *"  ilU(usd«f "— fiOH  illviiM  f^litms,  serf  /» 
/ixit*    AltuJlTiR  to  Uiwe  woodeo  ket  which  hm  •*»  i»» 
lutULMt  lu  we&r.    Tbe  Hebrvw  wad— tto*  mm* 
feet  and  tM^rd.  Umhii^  rendered  to  JUV.  "  tpm 
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re  beiu  h«tile  to  iMrid.     It  wa*  VmwUi,  \ 
;  who  had   thrust   him   dowu  liom   nml 
trut  iMMtioii,  aud  bit)ug)a  hin.self  nnd  L& 
iHisi    l«ck    into  tiie   U»u.hi|^  ln»ni   which 
I    U'lo  e   «ic:i|»«.l,  aud    troin   which    they 
m  be  dehxiTi^i  only  by  the  till  of  Mephi- 

lle  h.i«i  thus  ever)  •#»ason  to  wiah  his 
•ut  of  tho  wjiy,  aiid  human  uatui*  mu>t 
piit  tt>  what  it  is  if  we  cm  believe  tliat 
is  ^mid  otfices  to  IMvid  or  Iji*  :Mx.'u«jition 
jlio^hnh  was  the  lesult  of  anything  but 
Ml  an>l  iiit4'.e>t. 

lei^aid  to  tne  aWnce  of  the  name  of  Mephi- 
tion  the  dying  wouU  of  Diivi'*,  which  is 
u  oi-ui>:on  of  Mr.  BI ant's  stiictuits,  it  is 
tuiai  —at  any  late  it  i>  quite  allowable — 
r^  tluit,  in  the  interval  of  eight  yeais  which 
UtHt-^'u  David'ii  letuin  to  Jerusalem  aud 
K  MephiUhtheth's  |niinfnl  life  ha»l  come  to 

We  may  without  difficulty  believe  that 
lot  li»n^  sui-vive  the  anxietien  and  annoy- 
hich  Ziba's  treachery    had  bi  ought  uiH>n 

[G.] 

KAJ)  (nit) :  Mfp6$^  Alex,  also  Mcfw/3 ; 
n€p6Byi:  Mtrn^)*  the  eldest  daughter, 
the  el  lest  chil.l,  of  king  Saul  (1  Sun.  xiv. 
le  hi-Nt  Hpiieais  alter  the  victory  tiver  (Joliath 
l*tiili>tiiieis  when  David  had  become  au  in- 
.Niur»  hou:«  ( 1  Sam.  zviii.  2),  and  imme- 
attfr  the  commencement  of  his  fneniUhip 
•iwthaii.  In  ac«x>niaiice  with  the  promise 
le  male  betoi*  the  engagemi^nt  with  (ioliath 
>  ,S«ul  bi?troih<sl  Membtolfcivid  ,xviii.  17), 
!.  evil<riitly  implied  that  one  objeit  of  tiius 
iig  hiv  valour  wn.s  to  incite  him  to  furtlier 
hich  nii-ht  at  htot  lead  to  hi^  ik»ath  by  the 
ii<.«.  Uivid's  hcNiUitiou  looks  as  if  he  did 
;h  value  the  ln«nour — at  any  rate  before  the 
e  Mentb's  youn;jer  hitter  Michal  had  dis- 
i>r  attai  liiiMiit  tbi  linvid.  and  Meiab  was 
iirif^i  t«»  Adiiel  tlji»  Mehojatliite,  wlio  M^'vas 
Ut  M  ono  of  tiie  wealthy  shfikhx  of  the  ea>lrTn 
i',il<*<tiii<>.  with  whom  the  house  of  .Niul 
ma:..ta.nHd  an  alliaiu'c.  To  Adiii'l  >he  bore 
.-,  w:io  f.>inw\l  hve  of  the  sj'ven  u'embers 
noi..-e  of  Null  who  wei-e  giv»'n  up  to  the 
trti  by  Ihivil,  and  by  them  crucified  to 
)   o!i  the   siatHi   hill   of  (jibeali   ('2  ^um. 

[UlZi'AM.] 

Al.thonznl  Version  of  this  Inst  psihs^ce  is  an 
itKUtion.  Tlie  Hcbiew  text  lias  "  the  rive 
Mirtial.  d.iu^'hter  of  Saul,  which  hhe  bare  to 
'  ;i«i  tjiw  i:»  tuUowed  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
'.\f  far^im  explains  tl»e  ili-AiiejKUH-y  thus: — 
nve  .viMii  of  Meiab  '^which  5lichaU  Saul's 
•r.  hioM^ht  up    which  she  Inire,"  6u:.     The 

..•.if.-tit..tes  .Memb  (in  the  present  state  of 
:  '•  .S.i.Lib")  for  M.chal.  J.  U.  Michaelis 
iti'ffw  bible  2  Sam.  zxi.  10),  su^i;est!>  that 
t'l-  two  daui;htei«  of  Snul  nain««i  Michal,  as 
fie  two  KliHlianvu  and  two  Eliphaleti  amon«; 

^•:i^.  I'lolctbly  the  mo!»t  fe:u>iblc  solution 
i  :h«  iilty  ia  that  **  Michal  "  is  the  mistitke  of 

i:-*:  for  **  Meiab."  liut  if  so  it  is  inmiife>t 
,-  iij:  *-»-ii>ent  «if  the  V4-r»iou»  aud  of  Johephus 
r  1.  4.  ^.t*!)  with  the  present  text,  tliat  the 

Wfr  «»f  very  ancient  iU»u» 
uo(  po^^Ue  that  there  is  a  connexion  betwev  n 

•«x.«t*ii>n  I'ftiir  iianiein  the  LX\.i«n*nMrkAhl«. 
».a}OBii  C(*Ux  II  •-'vcnrv  i:i  1  bam  xtv.  •(•  oaly. 
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Merab's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew  M  KlUd-ttA#w 
or  Mephibosheth  as  he  is  onlo"»«-ily  called  ?    fG.] 

MERAI'AH  (n^TP :  *A/uapfa ;  K.  A.  Mupma 
Mnniia).  A  piie&t  in  the  days  of  Joiakin\  the  vof- 
of  Je>hua.  He  was  one  of  the  **  hendh  of  tlu 
fathers,"  and  representttive  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Seiiiiiih,  to  which  Kz:a  belonged  (Neh.  xii.  12). 
The  leading  of  the  LXX.^'A/iopfa,  is  supported  hj 
the  Peshito-Syriac 

MERAI'OTH  (n^'np:  Mopi^A,  in  1  Chr.  ri 

B,  7,  52 ;  MopoJiM,  1  Chr.  iz.  11 ;  MopetM,  Err 
vii.3;  MapicM,  Neh.zi.  11 ;  Alez.  MapatAB,  1  Chr. 
vi.  6,  7,  Ezr.  vii.  3;  Mcpcu^,  1  Chr.  ri.  52; 
Mapu&e,  i  Chr.  ix.  It,  Neh.  zi.  11:  AtcraMA, 
ezcept  1  Chr.  iz.  1 1,  lilxr.  vii.  3,  Marnioth),  1.  A 
de>oendant  of  Eleazar  the  sob  of  Aaron,  and  head 
of  a  priestly  house.  It  was  thought  by  Liglitfoot 
that  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the 
otfice  of  high-piie:»t,  and  tliat  at  his  death  the 
high-priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to 
tlie  line  of  Ithamar  {Teinpie  Service,  it.  §1). 
Among  his  illustiious  descendants  were  Zadok  and 
Kzia.  He  is  called  elsewhere  Mkremoth  (1  Esdr. 
vii. ;  2),  and  Marimoth  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  ii 
apiKirently  another  Meiaioth  wlio  comes  in  between 
Ziidok  nnd  Ahitnb  in  the  geneidogy  of  Azariah 
(1  t'hr.  iz.  11,  Neh.  xi.  11),  unless  the  names 
Ahitiib  nnd  ftlerainth  are  transitosed,  which  is  not 
improbable. 

2.  (Mapicitf:  MuraSoth).  The  head  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  priests,  which  in  the  time  of  Joiaklm  the 
s(4i  of  Jeshiia  was  repiesented  by  Helkai  (Neh. 
zii.  15).  He  is  eUewhere  called  Meremoth  (Neh. 
xii.  3),  a  confusion  being  made  between  the  letters 
V  and  D.  The  Feshito-Syriae  haa  Marmuik  in  both 
passages.  [W.  A.  W.] 

I  BIEB'AN  (Mc^^or:  Merrha).  The  merehanU 
I  of  Mei-an  and  Theman  are  mentioned  with  the  Ha- 
I  pjiieiiHS  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as  ''searruers  out  of  under- 

btandint;."   The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 

is  probably  n  corruption  of  "  Medan  "  or  *•  Midian." 
I  Junius  and  Tieinellius  give  Meditnaei,  and  tlieir 

conjecture  is  supimrted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
I  Midiiuiites  as  noinade   meichants   in  Gen.  xxxvn. 

iioth  Mi^an  and  Midian  are  enumeititea  among  the 
I  ROUS  of  Ketuiah  in  (ien.  xxv.  2,  and  are  cIom'Iv 
'  connec.ted  with  the  IXnianim,  whose  **  travelling 
•  comiNUiies,**  or  camvaiih,  are  fiequently  allndetl  to 
I  vis.  xxi.  i:} ;  Viz.  XAvii.  l.^).    FritzM-hv  suggests  that 

it  is  !t.e  J/aranc  of  Pliny  ^^vi.  28,  32).    [W.  A.  W.] 

'     MER'ARJ  (HID :  Mcpopf :  unhappy,  son-ow- 

ful,  or,  my  sorrow,  i.  e.  his  mothei-'s),  third  snr. 

,  of  Levi,    and    heiid   of    the   third   gi^eat   divtaon 

,  (nnBy'b)  of  the  Levitfti,  the  MERAKlTtis,  wh'»>< 

I  tle^i^uatiou  in  Hebrew  is  the  Mme  as  that  of  their 

,  pro^'^'nitor,   only  with    the   article   prcfixetl,    viz., 

i  '"l^tSn.     Of  Mcrari's  iiei-son-il  history,  beyond  the 

f:u;t  of  his  birth  before  the  dt^viit  of  Jacob  into 

Kgypt,  antl  of  his  lit-ing  one  of  the  seventy  wlio 

I  aoitmiKinied  J:icob  thither,  we  know  n  >tliing  what- 

I  fver  ((Jen.  xlvi.  8,  11).    At  the  time  of  the  Exodua, 

aud  the  niimlteriug  in  the  wildeiiiesK,  the  Meraritcb 

I  coasi.sted    of   two  tiimilies,  the    Mahlites  and   the 

I  MuJiitf^   Mahli  and   Mushi  being  either  the  two 

sous,  or  the  son  luid  gnu)«iM>n,  of  Merari  (1  Clir. 

Toe  AlDAsndrliM  MS.  onilu  it  there,  and  limrta  H  tr 

z.-iii.  17  und  19. 
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■tin  ihiirnig  with  the  two  other 

iliei  the  Tmriom  functions  of  their 

(I  Chr.  mu.  <S,  21-23).     Thus  •  third  part 

■fen  aod  muodaDS  were  Hertrites,  and 

wJcdothm  WIS  their  chief  in  the  tinM  of 

I  Jkmjthon.]    a  third  port  of  the  dooi^ 

«0eMenritcB(l  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  6,  xxri.  10, 

hi  inked  we  are  to  understand  from  Ter.  19 

Ike  dotrkeepen  were  all  either  Kohathites  or 

riki.  to  Vat  exdosioo  of  the  Gershonites,  which 

f^  m  na  piobable.    In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 

were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish  the 

«rfAyi,ttd  Aariah  the  son  of  Jehaleld,  took 

ft*  |Ht  sith  tbeir  brethren  of  the  two  other 

kMfiBuliei  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 

-  -'utile  iMoae  of  the  Loid  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 

^  iht  return  from  osptivitj  Shemaiah 

^raatBtiiiioosofMerari,  in  1  Chr.  iz.  14,  Neh. 

i.U,aid  ii  aid,  with  other  chie&  of  the  Lerites, 

likm  **ha(i  the  oTcrawht  of  the  outward  business 

tftkhcaeofGod."  There  were  also  at  that  time 

MK/Jednthon  onder  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the  son 

iBmaa  fl  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).    A  little 

■^  ipin,  in  Uie  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was  in 

fM  not  of  Lerites  to  aocompao j  him  on  his 

pott  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of 

N  ndflrstuding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli'*  was 

WivWitune,  if  the  text  here  and  at  vcr.  24 

■■nt,  is  aot  giroi.     **  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 

■leri.''  with  twentj  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 

^witii  him  St  the  same  time  (£zr.  viii.  18, 19). 

*  It  xeu  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 

«>iitl»DaiMof  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 

^Hahibifth,as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 

^  <4  the  ixniWy  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 

■W  text  of  Tw.  24  indicates,  priests.     The  oopu- 

"^1  ha  &lien  oat  before  their  names  in  ver.  24, 

I  *ffoa  trom  Tcr.  30  (see  also  1  Chr.  iz.  14 ; 

lie  SQbjnned  table   gives    the    principal    de- 

2^  v  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them. 

*  fr  tnx  position    of  Jaaziah,   Mahli,  and 

**i!a  i&  doubtful.     Here  too,  as  elsewhere, 

■itiiScc^t  to  dtole  when  a  given  name  indicates 

■  is'rTH xd.  and  when  the  &milj  called  after  him, 

't^i:^  of  that  family.     It  is  sometimes  no  less 

'fcattoi<ride  whether  any  name  which  occurs 

*  ^^ilj  desgnates  the  same  person,  or  others  of 

f  IteimilT  who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the 

» «f  Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and 

*^    At  Rguxls  the  confusion  between  Ethan 

■'Jedathaa,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun 

■■the  patronymic  title  of  the  house  of  which 

ftka  wai  the  head  in  the  time  of  David.   Jeduthun 

■|M  hare  been  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan's 

fct  aceston  before  Hashabiah,  in  which  case 

■Mihiah  in  1  Chr.  xxr.  3, 19,  might  be  the  ssme 

■  Hah^iih  in  vi.  45.  Hoaah  and  Olied-edom 
■■  t«  hare  been  otW  descendants  or  clansmen 

Wathw,  who  hved  in  the  time  of  David ;  and, 

■  *  nj  axgoe  from  the  names  of  Hosnh's  sons, 
k  lad  Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of 
^e-  and  Hilkiah,  in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the 
■fca»  wotild  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  either 
■ILlciah  Ar  Amaziah,  since  he  lived  after  Hilkiali, 

■  Mire  H^Mhabiah.     The  great  advantage  of  this 
'm  is,  thnt  while  it  leaves  to  Kthio  the 

iJBK  deagnatioa  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a  wide 
between  Um  inrn  **  sons  of  Jedutlnm  " 
^**BaKor  Ethan,*'  and  explains  how  in  Davkl's 
hitbere  otsJd  he  ***»  <4  thone  who  are  called 
toi'Jed'ithuii  alwve  tlurtf  years  of  age  (lonce 
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they  filled  ofTir^,  1  Chr.  zxvi.  10),  at  the  sama 
time  tljat  Jeduthtm  was  said  to  be  the  cLd  zi  tne 
singers.  In  like  manner  it  b  possible  that  Jaazialb 
xsay  nave  bfm  a  brother  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  tliat  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  des(«ndauti 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they  may 
have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaasiah. 
The  fiimilies  o*  ^*<'j^  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaocur  (ap- 
parently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chr.  zv.  18, 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  "  Z.  son  oi 
Jaaziali,"  and  xxvi.  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  LXX. 
have  *n/9df,  'AjSat,  and  *A/9df.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  (Mepopf ;  Alex,  in  Jud.  viii.  1  Mtpapttt 
Merari),  The  fiither  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

MERATHA'TM,  THE  LAND  OP  (jnKH 

D^n'ip :  ^erra  dominantitim),  that  is  "  of  double 

rebellion "  (a  dual  form  from  the  root  HID ;  Ge- 

senius,  Thes.  819a;  Filrst,  Hdtob.  7916),  alluding 
to  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  the  double 
captivity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of 
Israel  (J«r.  1.  21).  This  is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius, 
Flint,  Michaelis  {Bibelfur  Ungeieh-ten),  &c.,  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  all  the  versions 
which  the  writer  has  consulted,  excepting  that  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  which  the  A.  V. — as  in 
other  instances — has  followed  here.  The  LXX.  M 
rris'yris,  \4yu  K^ptos.  wtKp&s  MfiftiBi^  &c., 
taioe  the  root  in  its  second  sense  of  **  bitter."  [G.] 

MEROTTBIUS  ('Ep/ii^j:  Mercwius),  propeily 
Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  their  Mercury  the  god  of  commerce  and 
bargains.  In  the  Greek  mythology  Heimes  was  the 
son  of  2^us  and  Maia  the  daughter  of  Ath»,  and  is 
constantly  represented  as  the  companion  of  his 
&ther  in  his  wanderings  upon  earth.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  they  were  travelling  in  Phrygia,  and 
were  refused  hospitality  by  all  save  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasanta  of  whom  Ovid 
tells  the  charming  episode  in  his  Metam.  viii. 
C20-724,  which  appeai-s  to  have  formed  part  ol 
the  folk-lore  of  Ab»A  Minor,  and  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  readiness  with  which  the  simple  people 
of  Lystra  recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the 
gods  who,  according  to  their  wont,  had  cume 
down  in  the  likeness  of  men  (Acts  xir.  11). 
They  called  Paul  "  Hei-mes,  because  he  wns  the 
chief  speaker/'  identifying  in  him  as  tliey  supposed 
by  this  characteristic,  the  herald  of  the  gods  (Horn. 
Ud.  V.  28 ;  ffym,  in  Herm.  3),  and  of  Zeus  ( Od, 
i.  38,  84;  TL  xxiv.  333,  461),  the  eloquent  orator 
{Od.  i.  86;  Hor.  Od,  i.  10,  1),  inventor  of  lettei  s, 
music,  and  the  arts.  He  was  usually  represented 
ns  a  slender  beardless  youth,  but  in  an  older 
Pelasgic  figure  he  was  bearded.  Whether  St.  Paul 
wore  a  beud  or  not  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  tliis 
for  the  men  of  Lvstra  identified  him  with  their  god 
Hermes,  not  from  any  accidental  resemblance  in 
figure  or  appearance  to  the  statues  of  that  deity, 
but  because  of  the  act  of  healing  which  had  beto 
done  upon  the  man  who  was  lame  from  bib 
birth.  [W.  A.  W.j 

MEBGT-SEAT  (fTJB? :  IXdtrHipiov :  pnjpi- 
tiatorium).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely  tne 
lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another  surface 
sfTixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the  blood  of  the 
yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high-pnest ; 
and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  ba;$ed  ou  the  mateiiat 


ft  of  iu.  **  omflnit'*  tlie  Ark,  or  from  tHi«  notion 
i&f  tfcfc  n!f«>«ice  |J3  tiifl  **  covering,"  (i.  e.  atuiieraifut) 
f  9i'  till.  But  in  «uv  case  the  Kotion  of  a  "  s«al,"  A* 
ivij«MJ  by  th;  liAiut^  ID  liint^'Ufth.  f«emA  sufier* 
■>  jN  no^l  lik«ly  to  mJ!<l<Y\>i.  J^hornh  t«  iii«i<'«Nt 
ij,^u;^cii  of  Ai^  **  ilwdhni^:  **  mul  I'ven  (is  "  sUtmij  " 
\  i*«.  Wxx*  1 1  icJx*  1 )  betwwn  lh*«  cherubiui^  but 
dudoubtc^lly  hi»  snkl  in  Uiis  '^.no'ptinn  would  tu»t 
liw  <iA  tJi«  .lutne  ttfVtfl  u  ^h.tt  oil  whit'h  tb4?r  Mtoud 
(K».  xjtv.  18  ft  mid  ah  -wthroiifmeiit  in  ihtt  \:\mj 
iti>,e  it  mtbt  U'  fU^jjo^M.  The  idiii  with  whieli 
It  it  liutiii  ^ih4  14  Jiul  meiely  thnl  ol'  *♦  itmM'ct/*  but 
01  itrnifil  ii1oneTiii?rit  mmh  iW  the  brciwh  oHhe  co- 
venant ^L<*v.  r^"*,  li),  vifhich  tbr  Aik  contAincd  in 
ibs.  mj|t«i  lij  vphirle— file  two  tab|<^s  of  stoue.  The 
oiitnmuiiJu.it iiiti a  ui;ule  to  Mohl'«i  nic  repreit^nt^  a> 
IrtjuJe  ♦•  ftonj  otV  the  Mt?it:y-S«il  that  was  upon  the 
Ark  of  Uie  Testimony  "  (Num.  vij.  «9;  eonip,  K*, 
IT?*  i^J,  XAi.  6i;  II  tubljioe  illuitn»tiou  of  the 
tiioial  Hfltioii  ind  rp-'${>anfiibjlity  into  wbk'h  the 
pmnlc  were  by  ooYeDont  i«giuiied  as  bmu^t  befori' 
UoJ.  [H.  H,] 

MEB'ED  (IID:  M»/xU,  t  Chr.  Iv.  17  ;  M«>- 
oifB^  I  Chu  IT.  18:  Jfrrcd).  Tht*  onme  occuiii  in 
A  fr^graejitary  genealo^  in  I  Chf.  iv.  17»  18, 
that  of  otje  ^f  tbe  Miift  of  Bim.  He  i»  tbi'te  «aiil 
to  hnn'  taketi  to  wife  lUTUiAlt  the  dnu^htei  of 
l'bj»i«nh,  who  1(9  ennnifint^l  by  the  knbbin> 
Itnuug  the  uJue  who  ent*?r«5  (*Usii(1i«  ( Hotttn^er. 
^'ttuKfmt  (^ricnt'titft  p.  .SI A),  nuil  tn  the  Taiff'siM  of 
b.  iva^pb  oti  Cbiotticle^  i»  suM  to  have  be^u  »  pitv 
»>I]rte.  In  the  »atm'  Tuiguuj  wk  find  it  ALnt*"*!  that 
Taleb  the  fou  of  Jv^phunueh^  w.'ls  calKtl  M^retl 
»M»u^  he  wjtli*tood  or  rebelled  against  H^Oh  tj*e 
|ir»titi.id  of  the  fipies,  a  tradition  alw  rc>ociidetl  br 
JairJii.  n»i  nnother  aiid  irery  GUiiou»  timiitiou 
u  preisen  e»J  iu  the  QlM^iianm  in  tibr.  Par'*(.t  ntti  i- 
biit^l  to  Jerome.  According  to  thit,  E«ti  *t\s 
Alfitatn  ;  hi^t  tons  Jetber  and  MbxvA  wtve  Aaiori 
•ud  >to^> ;  ICpber  was  Eldad«  aad  Jaltia  Alednd. 
Tb**  imdition  g'je*  on  to  nit  that  Mn»»,  aft^v  tT»- 
titiviiig  til*'  h^w  ill  the  desert,  enjoined  hif  (Wittier  to 
pitC  itway  bift  mivth^r  bet^ute  t>he  wae  his  ittint. 
MnjT  Uie  tbiugliter  of  Levi:  that  Ammni  did  m, 
uiiU'UL-l  aipitu^  and  beipc  V.Uwi  (ind  Mtibul, 
Bitliiah,  tlie  tkii^hter  of  Phar^h,  is  sajil,  <ni  ibo 
mine  ftuth*»  ity,  to  have  been  •*  taken  **  by  Mooch, 
bvciuNf  4be  foiiook  idol*,  and  w«»  I'unveitttI  to  the 
workup  of  the  true  <»od.  The  origin  of  all  thi* 
»«>#iiis  to  have  bceii  the  occurre(it.'e  of  the  iinmr 
•*  Miiinm  "  in  1  Chn  jr.  17,  which  wa>  lefeiiwl  To 
Miiiam  tlie  sister  of  Monci.  lUbbi  D.  Kim  hi 
would  put  tJie  fiiht  vbvuw  of  v*?r.  18  in  a  pi»ivu- 
ihefti*.  He  mako  Utthisdi  t)ie  dauirhtei'  of  Thjiinoh 
fhc  tirnt  wife  of  Mvie<l.  nu<\  molJier  of  Mirnimt 
SlmtTimAi^niid  IhliUdh  ^  J(;liU'lija,ht  or  ♦'  Ih^  Jrwe^s" 
being  hi*  eecumt  wife.  But  the  whole  geuonbw^y 
i«  fo  iittituile  that  it  k  Kcaavely  po^ible  to  un- 
wwi  tU  [W.  A,  W.] 

MKRKMOTH  iJI^Onp:  M«piju<tf« ;  Ale.^. 
Mofutie,  V,Ei\  viii.  33 ;  Pa^vd,  Neb.  iii.  4  ;  M#- 
ta^B,  Nch.  iii.  'Jl :  M^rcrfMihy  1,  Son  of  Urmh, 
or  L'ttjab,  the  pHest,  of  the  family  of  Hot  or  link* 
km,  the  b«id  of  the  seventh  cour**  of  piii«t«  /u 
c»tibliNhnl  by  Ihtiil  On  the  return  from  IWnbylon 
Ibe  i-hjl.l It'll  uf  KifZ  w  'i-e  amoti^  those  priM*  wh*' 
were  unAbie  to  ertabUikh  tbetr  pwlijirrw,  and  in  cnti- 
Wt(iJMice  weit?  put  from  the  prie«tho«d  ad  pulbitt^J 
{iijr.  ii.  HI,  iVi,.  ThU  probably  Rppiied  to  only 
mt  &BiiJv  of  the  doaendaula  of  Kog.  lor  m  ^  i 
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tHI.  33,  Meremotli  la  clearly  t^x^w^A  #b  ^^-^1 
and  ii  a|fpoialed  to  weigh  aol  x^iiuUr  ikr «*^      ^ 
•Uver  v«Btel»  belonjro?  to  th**  T»>TTt^»t*.  %tw>^^" 
bad  Unughr  from  B  *h  **^  ' 

n&d  Levitt  -linne  w  -^  har 

riii,  24*.iOu      In   ll.<    ,.  ,,. 

riunlem  tin'ier  Nebemiah  w#  tiud  Mo-etn^t^ 
an  active  \mU   working   I«etWf«ti    McxhuL 
the  Mtfyi  of'  lla»iuaah    who   r»tor«d  the 
(Neb.  iii.  i).  tud  liit«?»elf  r^tariug  the  {« 
\\y   '^'---  '     -  ■'     -    -  '     '•     '     Med  tile  I 
b  1\\ 

1<-'  -I  to< 

niciitKHied  in  Neh.  ill.  by  the  ism 
j}**i-Min9,  but  hi B  reiboas  Jn  tint  apffi  i 

In   1    t:^dr.   rill.  t>2,  fi«  b  cvUed  ^  lUj 
the  «ion  of  Iri.*' 

fma  of  iitiui,  who  tind  m^inSod  m  fercifB  tti^ 
the  retuin  from    Babylon  Aod  put  btf 
Ktni*fi  bidding  (Kir.  %,  88), 
3.  (M*pau<i«:  ifm'mM/A).     A  nriirt, 

ptiobsiblv  '"  ]irinttr.  who  ■aM<d  tlwi 

With  iS  h.  t.  5).     Tltt 

tion   is  Ii,        j        J'le,  beraitw  Hi  NeK. 

name  ocfui-s,  with  mniiy  otb^m  <s^  the  • 

among  tiio*e  who  went  «p  wttft  5fj*njtA 

tury  hefoie.     In  the  uext 

djiVftof  Joiitkini  the  *o«  of 

of  tlie  fiMnMy  of  Meremitti'i   w  i- 

IS) ;  the  ri-nibn^  Meia<oth  tn  tkiit  \m 

ttnur.   [JlEIlAliiTU   'i.]     The    A.  V.  tif 

»*  Metiinoth  '*  in  Nek  tiL  :i.  like  the  li-S— ^ 

*ioii.  pn^^^F^ 

MER  E8  (DID  J    Jf.rrw).    Oi»e  of   " 
cottiuiellor^  of  AWuei-us  kin j  d"  f*er»m,  ^ 
wbiih  knew  the  timcfe**  4 
is  not  Inicenble  iti  tlie  LX 

iiscnn-tipt.    Pr#":"-- '  -  -'.  .M,>. 

j»ii5:!j;<'*ti  thjil  I  -<  .NUi« 

*' wnntliy,"  \\\\''  .'i>^  Z^  — 

itlld    l»   piol«ibi|    ai 
name  of  aiutther  I'e 

MElt'lBAH  I  na^TP  i  A».fto#»K^r 
'orriAo^fa  Num.  ti  lH,Vjtv'^  '<  ;  r% 
AoiSflp/a,  Num.  xx.  24  :  •: 
7  we  read,  '*  he  i^lled  Uir 
and  Meribcih,*'»wh»j    "' 
lock  wa.*  umitten.  [K 
The  name  is  also  gt^  c!  I 
\%K\\,  14  ;  l>eut.  ixii.  51 
cause  the.*  aliiO  thr  p*»n|>b 
-ti^ove  with  rio*!.  Til 
inclined  the   Di\iiu 
liifvcij  not/*  lieianse  iJ,*  . 
\\nX  iWtA  ill  Uie  mi<Ut  '^  t>l 
nml  Mt-willM  a*f>u»nption  ' 
prominent  fetituifs  ot'  then   Iv^iMV^u^ii 
10  ;  th*«  *'«pNikine  to  the  rock  '*  (wl 
w*i»  to  I  hV  tianie;**!^" 

and  nil'  .efttirr  niCjtl''^ 

M-lve*  iL:^  I  ^    vvr,  wai  •Dbitto**^  J 

ipite  ot  the**  plain  and  di*tiMctivt  featnrw  •<  ♦ 
eoee  bet  wH-n  the  event   at   K*lab  »^  '* 
If^phidini  !<»me  vommentat'ii^   hut*  f^pn 
mw  m  n  mere  dij)dicate  of  th^  otlnt,  i 
a  mij(tm«  of  envlier  anil  Inter  legend. 


•  Chhtlo((.  or  »tilfe-  ny*TCrt  nSO* 


M£K1B-BAAL 
KSlB-fiA'AL  (Sya  nno,  except  on  its  4th 
eoce,  and  there  leas  aocurately  ^^I'^IP' 
eri-baal,  though  in  many  MSS.  the  fuller 
iM-esenred  *  M^ptfidaX,  Map*t$daX  ;  Alex. 
M.AA.,  Mc;tpii3aaX:  Men-baai),  son  of  Jo- 
iie  ton  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40), 
^lie  same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of 
■j»  onlleil  MiiFHi-iiOSimTH.  The  i-easous 
ftJ^Btitication  are,  that  in  the  hitftoiy  no 
K>  «.at  Mepb'boftheth  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ; 
M  fc^csbeth,  like  Merib-baal,  hnd  a  son  named 
i<:l  that  the  terms  "  boeheth  "  and  *«  baal " 
'xzs  other  examples  (e.g.  Erth-Baal  =  Ish- 
»  'ftw  conrcrtible.  What  is  the  signiticaiice 
M^^9  Id  the  former  part  of  the  name,  and 
t.  is  more  than  a  clerical  error  between 
?  *(..»  rew  letters  D  and  1,  does  not  appear  to 
ned.  It  is  perhaps  in  favour  of 
>  jtplauation  that  in  some  of  the  (ii-eek 
Chr.  viii.  and  ix.  the  name  is  given  as 
A  trace  of  the  same  thing  is  visible 
>  M  m~ig  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  given  above.  If 
■^ac^-ere  error,  then  there  is  perhaps  some 
"*  *^  tween  the  name  of  Merib>baal  and  thatt 
^^Merab. 

K-ss  it  clear  wlij  this  name  and  that  of 

^B*>^K)uld  be  given  in  a  diiterent  form  in 

^  A  ^zjjries  to  what  tliey  are  in  the  historical 

But  for   this   see   ISH-DOSilETH    and 

^  a  JiLTil.  [0.] 

^■^I>ACHcTIlhp:  Meufmddx'  MerocUtch) 

^"^^     CHOP  only  in  Scriptuj-e,  namely  in  Jer. 

^A  and  Merodach  are  coupled  t<^ether, 

*^' « A  ed  with  destruction  in  the  fall  of  lia- 

l^:^as  been  commonly  concluded  fiom  this 

^"'fc-      Bel  and  MeitxLv**-  were  separate  gwU ; 

•"^^  Assyrian  aiid  habyloniau  inscriptions 

^  *^.nt  this  was  not  exactly  the  case.  Meio- 

""'■^  -  »^  Jly  identical  with  the  famous  Babvlo- 

^      Xieliis,  the  woiil  being  pit)bably  at  tii^t 

^  i  s  *?t  of  the  pod,  whidi  by  degi^es  super- 

l^»^  «^per  appellation.     Still  a  ceitain  di*- 

^••^.Jsai-s  to  have  been  maintained  bL-twcen 

The  gol«len  image  in  the  gient  temple 

^    'A^^emsi  to  have  been  woi>hipped  distinctly 

■^  ""^^iT  tlian  Merodach,  while  other  idoLs  of 

**^i^y  have  lepreseuted  him  as  Meio«lnch 

^5Xti      liel.     It  Is  not  known  what  the  word 

^     ^Heans,  or  whjit  the  8}>ecial  aspect  of  tlie 

•  ^*'Vi«n  worshipped  under  that  title.     In  a 
"^"ay    Bel-Mero-iach  m;»y  be  said  to  co»i"e- 

*  ^^*o  (Jrtvk  JiJp;tpr.     He  is  **  tlie  old  man 
^*^^V  **the  judge,"  and  has  the  gates  of 

^/Ui.ler  hif  ebpitial  cliarge.  Nebuchadnezzjir 
^^'^  **  the  grvat  loitl,  the  senior  of  the  goils, 
f^^  aiident,"  and  Neriglissar  "  the  firstrborn, 
i'^  V^'kIs,  the  Liver- up  of  treasures."  In  the 
^'  i«r:o.i  of  Rahylouian  histoiy  he  seems  to 
^'*lh  several  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal, 
'^^^"'f  1.  Ann.  &c.)  the  woi-ship  of  the  peojJe, 
«^|n  tU  liter  fiii>es  he  is  re<,»rded  as  the  source 
'*!>  {»'Vi^  an<i  bleM«ings,  and  thus  concentrates  in 
•ow:,  p-jyin  the  gre:iter  jort  of  that  homage  and 
^  »li(ch  h-vi  pie%'iously  been  divided  among 
'i-Jlv*:.*  ^ji.jv  ot  the  I'antheon.  AstrunomiciUy 
hiiti.tihttl  with  the  jilanct  Jupiter.     His  name 
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foiTos  a  frequent  element  in  the  appellations  of  Ba» 
byloniau  kings,  e.  g.  Merodach-Boladan,  Eril-Meix^ 
daih,  Merodach-adin-akhi,  &c. ;  and  is  foond  in  thii 
position  as  early  as  B.C.  1650.  (See  the  Essay  by 
Sir  H.  Hawlinson  **  On  the  Religion  of  the  Balfyio- 
nians  and  Assyrians^  in  Kawlinsou's  BerodotuSf  i. 
62/-«31.)  [G.  R.] 

MER'0DACH-BAL'ADAN(in«^3  TJ«T?* 
Mafwditx-BaKaidr :  Merodach- Baladan)  is  men- 
tioned as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
both  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former  place  he  is  oalled 
Baodach-Iialndau,  by  the  ready  inteit^ange  of  the 
letters  3  and  D,  which  was  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
as  it  has  b«  en  to  many  other  nations.  The  oitho* 
graphy  "  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be  preferred ; 
since  this  element  in  the  king's  name  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  appellation  of  the  fiunoui  Baby- 
lonian deity,  who  is  always  called  **  Merodach," 
both  by  the  Hebrews  and  by  the  native  writen 
Tlie  name  of  Merodach-Baladan  has  been  clearly  re* 
cognised  in  the  Assyiion  inscriptioiM.  It  appears 
under  the  form  of  Marudachus-Baldanes,  or  Mai-u- 
dach-B«ldan,  in  a  fragment  of  Polyhistor,  preserved 
by  fe^usebius  {Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  v.  1.) ;  and  under 
that  of  Mardoo-empad  (or  rather  Hardoc-empal  *) 
in  the  fimous  "Canon  of  Ptolemy."  Josephus 
abbreviates  it  still  moi*e,  and  calls  the  monarch 
simply  "  Baladas'*  {Ant.Jvd.  x.  2,  §2). 

The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  {Mardoo 
empal)  a  reign  of  12  years — fiom  B.C.  721  to  B.C. 
709— and  makes  him  then  succeeded  by  •  certain 
Aroeanus.  Pohhistor  assigns  him  a  six  months' 
reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Belibus,  who 
(according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
702.  It  has  commonly  been  seen  that  these  must 
be  two  different  reigns,  and  that  Merodach-Baladan 
must  therefore  have  been  deposed  in  B.C.  709,  and 
have  recovered  his  throne  in  B.C.  702,  when  he  had 
a  second  period  of  dominion  lasting  half  a  year. 
The  inscriptions  contain  express  mention  of  both 
leigns.  Sai-gon  states  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
own  reign  he  di'ove  Meixxiach-Balailan  out  of  Ba- 
bylon, after  he  had  ruled  over  it  for  twelve  years  ; 
and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in  his  first  year  he  de- 
feated and  expelled  the  same  monai-ch,  setting  up  in 
his  place  '*  a  man  named  Belib.**  Putting  all  our 
notices  together,  it  becomes  appai*ent  that  Meixxiach- 
Haiadan  was  the  head  of  the  popuhur  party,  which 
resisted  the  Assyrian  monavchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
tain  the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
foi-mer  king.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
styled  '*  the  son  of  Baladan  ;"  but  the  inscriptionf 
call  him  **  the  son  of  Yagin  f*  whence  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Halmlan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor. 
rifiz/m,  the  real  father  of  Merodach-Baladan,  is  ^cf- 
sibly  represented  in  l^olemy's  Canon  by  tlie  umis 
Jugaeus — which  in  sume  copies  replaces  the  name 
Klulaeus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  immediate  (:€de- 
cessor  of  Meitxlach-Balad'm.  At  any  rate,  from  t'.^e 
time  of  Sargon,  &Ierodach-Biilailan  and  his  family 
were  the  cliampions  of  Babylonian  independence 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle  of  their 
country.  The  king  of  whom  we  are  here  ti-eating 
I  siLstained  two  contests  with  the  {lOwer  of  Assyria, 
I  was  twice  defeated,  and  twice  compelled  to  fly  his 


la  rli*  Bridal  »» ritinn  A  is  very  lUble  to  lie  uiihfAKon  this  Instance.    See  bin  work,  Eg^'$  Plan  m  Cnirrmd 

i,  ■.  id  I'l  th«'  •rnlinary  mamiMnipt  character  A  b-  m>t  Iliftory,  vol.  i.  p.  726,  K.T.   Tlie  alibrevlstinn  uf  tlie  ntUDt 

»  i.    M.  Hiiii'wn  «-ai>(wc  l>rllr¥e)  the  first  to  siiKKi'Ht  hsK  niuii>  p-iraiiels.     (Sec  Kawlinson'k  ilcrsdodo,  voL  1 

tl^tr  bad  )«>-9  a  ■tibKtitutJon  of  the  I  for  tltve  A  In  p.  -IS*.  uoU  1). 
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MTUtttry.  Hi8&ana,8iipp(irtet{  hj  tlie  king  of  Ehtn, 
or  SmLuia,  o>iiiitiU«d  the  ict  ur^le,  niid  are  founJ 
uikfrng  the  fidveivariM  of  £lKr-Haildou,  .S^nniu.'henbV 
«ia  uid  fuoc«B8Son  Ui»  gimicUouA  ct^uteiid  nguiiiftt 
AAshHT-o^mi'pift,  the  Kon  of  r^siu-H;i'l<ilciri.  Jt  \a  net 
bU  tli«  fbuttk  geiieraticQ  iKnt  the  tlmiilj  seem^  id 
iBconie  L'xt'mct,  and  the  Bnbjluaiaoa,  liav^ing  no 
ehAiiipion  to  majtititin  their  eaufc,  oooUiifcedlj 
•ciiuiebce  w  *he  joke  ofitha  atnuiger. 

There  b  >4jfiie  doubt  as  to  die  time  at  which  Me- 
rodiwh-Bikliidaii  tiejit  hU  atQbiui«adors  to  H«cckiah, 
(or  the  pu Impose  of  enriuiriag  as  to  the  mbonoruicai 
marvel  of  which  Judacu  had  been  the  .wene  (2  Chr. 
xxxiL  A] ).  According  to  tboge  commentators  who 
connect  the  Hltiefc*  of  Hexekiah  with  ijtie  or  other  of 
Soonncheiib's  pJijWititirLS  Jigninxt  him,  the  eDibru^y 
has  to  be  ii^iil^jed  to  Mero«Jach*Babiikn*»  second  or 
shoiter  reign,  when  aloue  he  woa  coiitemporarf 
with  .Seniuicherih.  If  however  we  may  be  allowed 
to  adopt  the  view  that  Uezeldali's  ilhiexs  pi^eoedud 
the  tiift  ia\itsioD  of  ikanacheiib  by  several  yenrs 
iaee  abort,  ad  txtc.  Hi^zekiah,  aiul  comfwiie  i'aw- 
linfionV  Herodotn&f  L  47t*,  note  *i,  synch roriising 
rmlly  with  an  attAck  of  Sarf2;on,  we  niueit  a^ign  thv 
e^nbttfl^y  to  Merodadi-BflJaiiau't;  corliei  ivigii,  nnd 
bHag  it  within  the  period,  B.C.  7.;  1-709,  which 
the  Cauon  aasigoa  to  htm.  Now  the  14th  ye:ir 
■f  Hezekaah,  in  which  the  emljOAsy  should  ^1 
(3  K.  XX.  6 1  Is.  xxxviil.  5),  apftcam  to  have  betni 
a.C,  71H.  Thift  waa  the  year  ot  Merodach-lialadao*! 
first  mgn. 

The  inoreofting  power  of  Assyria  was  at  thiti 
period  causing  aJarm  to  her  nei^hboui-s,  aivd  tlie 
diTRumiftaoces  of  the  time  were  such  ao  would  tejtif 
to  draw  iuiLnoi  am)  Eiibyloni.-;  together,  mid  t^i  g-ive 
rue  to  ii'^^tiatioos  between  them.  The  antiTtno- 
mJcal  maiTel,  whatever  it  waj»,  which  inx'amjinnied 
the  recovery  of  HeieJkifvh,  would  doubtless  have 
attiiicted  the  attention  of  the  Ribylonijtui;  but  it 
wa»  prolmbly  mther  tJie  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  tornml  embfl**y  which  the  ^^hjildanm  king 
Heppatched  to  Jeruwilem  on  the  oootoian.  The  mil 
Delect  of  the  minfiion  was  most  likely  to  effect  n 
leogtie  between  Babylon,  Judaea,  and  Ktjtfpt  (Is. 
II.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  tJie  powiiig  jwwor  of 
the  AEayrianR>  Heiekiah'*  ejchibition  of  **  idl  hij* 
prei-'ions  thinkjs '*  (2  K.  %x.  13)  would  thus  have 
Keen,  TM>t  a  mere  display*  but  a  mcxk  of  satii»fyiiig 
the  Babylonian  amba.s&udoi'^  of  his  ability  to  support 
the  expenses  of  n  wai-.  Thp  league,  however,  though 
levigited,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  «»n"ect,  .S:irgott, 
liipiAintod  probnlily  with  the  intentions  of  his  ntt- 
^rsnHeK,  anticip»t«d  them.  He  sent  ex^i^iitions 
Doth  into  Syiia  and  Babylonia — seined  the  strong- 
hold of  Ashdnl  m  the  one,  ajid  compl«^toly  detiealed 
Merodach-Bnlftdan  in  the  other.  Thnt  monarch 
yntight  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eii;ht  yejiiii  in 
exile.  At  last  he  tbund  an  opportunity  t^  letum. 
In  B.C.  7ij3  or  702,  Babylonia  wii«  plunged  ia 
anan^y — the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and 
ifanoiis  native  leaden  struggled  for  the  mxwitery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  eiiled  moriarch  seetns 
to  have  leturned,  and  recovered  his  throne.     Hi* 

k  Josepbiu  expresaly  states  Ihat  Iderodsdi-Baliidiin 
m.U  the  amhssasdoTS  La  order  to  form  an  oOiofwae  wiUi 
Heaekiuh  (AnL  Jud,  x.  1,  {3). 

*  tlie  mentloQ  of  the  nsme  In  the  Vnlgatsflt  Judg 
r.  IB -in  rtffvmt  Mervm^—i*  only  »pp«rent    It  1»  a 

literal  iransrereooe  ot  tbe  word*  TT^  'P^*^?  Vj? 
rlfhUj  rendered  In  Uw  A  V  "  In  Uh'  high  plauit  of  tb© 
iaUl."  sad  has  DO  conaaicj  wlUi  McmvL 
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adverfiorr,  Strgmi,  wna  de»d  or  dyiDiS,  aadtai 

ana  tiulried  priu^e  war  n^      '  * ' —  ''-  '^  — 

riana.    Me  might  hope  r 
would  be  held  by  a  wfr\i 
ftuid  his  ground  iigrjukt   t^^tt  «Ma,   tiM>i' 
been  forced  to  yield  to  the  father.     In 
however,    he  was  dis-apfiointed.      .'^etina^Jvat  hsi 
scaiibiy  eslablifthtid  hiin*t4f  ou  U>e  thnruic,  ¥hm  k 
proceed*!   to  engage   hi*    pe>op«le  ku    «ar»;  ^4  ■ 
fieems  that  hi«  very   first  step  wsu  to  taia^  ds 
kingdom  of  I^itylou.     Mervwlach-Baladm  bid  «^ 
tained  a  body  of  iroopK  firm  hiA  i«Hy,  the  kia$  d 
Susttmn;   but  Sennochehb  detViite<i    the  oemlit^ 
aiTuy  in  a  pttched  battle;  alier  whkh  ht  mt^ 
the  entire  countiy,  destroying  79  walled  dtSm  td 
820  town£  and  viliagcft,  aiMl  au~rTifi|^  vul  ftBliS 
of  the   people   into   captivity.     Mnnliih  \)A^ 
ded  to  "  tiie  i^lmda  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eupbolv* 
(Fox  Talbot's  Assyrian  Tej-u,  p,  1) — tnc^f^ 
babty  now  joined  to  the  contincat — atd 
in  eluding  tlie  search  which   the   Assyria»i 
for  him.     If  we  may  believe  Pulyhiator 
this  esr:iLpe  availed  him  little.     T}iat  writsr 
lo/j.   Euseb.  Chrtm.  iati.   i«  5),   tlMt 
ailer  put  to  death  by  Elibua,  or  BaUl 
roy  whom  Sennacherib  apfiomted  to 
at  Babylon.     At  any  nt£    he  loat  kis 
crown  after  wearing  it  for  about  six  in 
spent  the  remainder  of  lus  days  tn  eti 
scurity. 

MEKOM,  THE  WATEB8  OF  (0110  X: 

rh  SriTwp  Mo^^ari';  Alex   '^     -     "■    Mfpiftsw; 
Jfervm),  a  pia*!«  meiti  ^  hiiXory « 

conquot  of  FaleB^tiue.    }i-  '•  «iiiua  had | 

pos&e»(ion  of  the  southeru  iMxt^joi*  of  Om  t 
contederacj  of  the  northem  chjda  ; 
the  leadership  of  JabtOt  ^u>K  ^  Hasor  (J 
and  h.'rre  they  were  enoouQiered  by  Jo^ra 
pletely  routed  (ver.  7).     Th«  Uittfe  of  1 
to  th"  Qoilh  of  PaJ«slioe  what  tiaaf  oTl 
had  been  to  the  southi^  indeed  tftore.  tof  \ 
not  appear  to  have  been   the  msn- 
portant  towns  to  be  taken  ill  det.> 
tgiy  that  there  hnd  been  in  the  fvrmrr  iwsf. 

The  n^mie  of  MoroiD  ooctm  aowbeiyf  j*  the  I 
but  ui  the  passage  above*  oseatioiHil  |  wr  is  d  iiiflt 
in  Josephns.     ]n  his  aooouot  of  th«  batU*  (iaf>  ^* 
1,  §18),  the  coofbderate  kings  eocxinp  **  smt  Bui^i 
a  city  of  npper  Galdee,  not  (or  from  ICeds;"  Wf  i 
there  any  menttoD  of  W4t«r.     Lb  iIm  (^it^miim 
of  Eiuebiua  the  name  is  giien  »  **  Itemt  "  ""'  ^ 
h  st»i«A  to  be  "  a  rilli^  twoltv  mil**  ^i 
Chaste  (Saoaana),  and  near  Doth  am." 
morkable  &ci  that  though  ly 
**  waters  of  Merotn '*  are  ui> . 
through  which  the  Jordaa  rum  t»  ' 
the  Sea  of  Galilee— the  SetnechoiiU 
and  Bohr  el  ffutek  of  the  nuxUm  ,v» —    J 
identity  cumot  be  proved  hf  wMf  aa^sl  w^ 
The  nearest  approach  to  pTom  Is  ui  tcJbiT'^  ^'W 
tbestati-ment  of  .lobephtiK  {Ami^  v. 
fifiootid  Jabiii  (Judg.  iv.  v.)   **  Ivior.; 


D.  J,  Jit.  to,  $T,  tv.  t,  ^1),  'JMi  1 
«uy  fsrt  of  liie  Bible  $  nor  taM  It  1 
author  except  Joaepbua.  Fa 
It.  see  Uolsnd  {t'oL  srj-4),  sad  Ibe  tMswaiy  effi 
is.  <t  /".  391  note).  To  thaw  ll  fthould  b>  «d^4 1 
tiatue  ii^maiA  Is  not  confined  to  tlits  1«kv>  A  \ 
uAt  r.«iii«  IS  the  ptiMlpat  lOTrcoHcia  Hv  ««i  ttf  1 
Dt  Tlbrrias. 
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FjH.j..t    •>  hK  lay  »  xne  the  u»k«  of  Seroedl- 
'jifcoq  i«  iIouU  that  tht  H»xor 

;j  ,^i.r  ftf  !h**  Mii'fif!*!  Jabm  were 

itimoNK  ^t  Lb  ulluw- 

bfeAr^tiiry  .  .  ,. ,.  a  the  lake  of 

B«t  it  iJvnnl'l   be  rwnrmlrfrftl  that 

V  Ti»!ly  all  Uie  piwof  we  hnvp,  whil*» 

T'  j*t  t>i*  p^ilive  etatenimtf  of 

.'•  \visi  quuti^l ;    And  .-^Isti  the 

I    "  '    '  it  c'onimonly 

|r^  hut  iTither 

..   ...'_  i. , ' ..   i_i.;p!oj"pri  for  M> 

illidf  <ii  *r«r  M  ihf?  mi^fiinAi  pfHini  or  tank 

•'•  T«mjilc.     This   remnrk   would    have 

^ih0  If,  u  wtw  most  pfolmhly  the  qsj^^  i 

»  w»  kj|cr  m  tli«  linw  tsl  Joshua  tlitui  it  is  I 

AMlter  anil  ptsifier  ol'jt?ctiC>a,  which 

MliivldoalMil.  It  the  dilliculty  utt^jjd- 

■  ■i|M  al  pwNult  Aarr«»  i  country  bo 

^    >  n]  impAMible  to  my  large  QiLmVjc)*Sp  i 

1^  ffiiN^i  fnipfvefi«9  b«!twe«ea  the  H>tlek 

int  of  th«  Lilduif 

r  J ''  are  only  two  of 

.yr,-^  ^,f  J  passage 

»^»  in  qiiftsHon 

L»f  Merom," 

ttmt  ku  ih»»  gPognii>hy 

kii»  it  jniiy  lL«  well  Iici-b 

he  iviine  of  HAleh'  h 
y'^'.h — is  «  Jepreffied  plain 
tfianf  on  the  nmlK  of  the  fijot 
>  »Mi  li«il  lap  tfl  tlie  Metj  AtjAn 
fd-X'id\i,  mit\  (tifendiaK  BOtrthwards  to 
<J  the  Uke  whiith  bears  the  Bame 
"^^  atffi'^  ^ '  '  .aijt  and  wwt  it  is 
af^  of  liilU;  on 
itfc^t^ii  ,        i.alilee— th« /<^/ 

|tad«|^eMt  ji  bfiifui  rulge  or  ti\bk'-land  of 
1^^  the  aouthifru  Inw«  of  Hcmion, 
rarrii  hfTt>nd  the   ffuteA   till 
kfmiad  out  of  the  lake  of  Tiberuu* 
ithra^f  fr-'  '1  ■  '- "  ground,  but 
■•w**tini  till'  .  more  gm- 

^  ••  *^  •  twct  I  ig  tab)e>Un4 

I  vmi^  hetwceo  iin^iii  *ud  ihe  pkin. 
ia*illihmit  15  mil«i  long,  and  4  to  5 
l**J|**oipiis  an  ariii  •bout  equal  to  that 
[j^^THtruts.     It  ia  the  reccptade   for 
^^  ^  tt»  1li||^aarb   tm  ewh  side,  but 
f  Jirlkf  fratera  of  the  J/<r^  4t/iin. 
■•  which  thn  above  it  afnuo^>t  the 


tijli 


U  proUibly  a  ftrr  tAclent  name, 

LV   roi.t  r    iDore   accn- 

llfl*:  -    3L  BK  Lvne  of 

■  (""Tr.i.         ,  Ambic  vcr»i<jn 

f  i  Oi  f  »«i  flf   M,#  Dw^lrm  ruirQ#— nel-H^leli. 
'   '■'  df«cetMliinu 
r:«Uft  Ihe  4I«- 
'l*bc  word 

tr«  js4  jLiAia^  M«'Ui*^  u^  luve  the  fnrce  r>r 
■  ^1^4  (mi  MichaeU*.  iiuftpt.  \m  %^1, 
I  ttippDkniftly  tUhgjginAi  thut  U  b 
■  K«tAvmpik«aliboagbli}lU{7re«vl 
I  to«i  Miflklnttly  modlflini  \u  imiuirortn 
»  ai9«ll  iwd  (Idam,  J^p^c^J^um,  tl, 

ns  to  have  hma  «|^hm1  to 

y%  Ui<  ^qcttatlutk  tr^jtu  Wtllktiin  of  Tyrr, 

iOA  *^in  Hob.  II  4)fe>  tto**     iHirrtrhaft]^ 
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rooti  of  liie  gT»5it  northern  mfnjntnins  cf  Palf»timt 
la  ftict  the  whole  diatrict  ia  au  morroous  awaitipk 
which,  though  p^trtialty  stoUdificiI  at  \U  nppt!r  pcvK 
tioQ  hf  the  giaduiiJ  deposit  of  detiitua  ^tn  tht 
hilla,  becomes  more  awampy  as  ita  length  is  dt^ 
soeuilud,  and  at  last  iermiDatcs  in  the  lake  or  pod 
wbirh  oncnpies  it»  aouthern  extrcmaity.  It  wnit  prr* 
bnbly  At  one  time  all  oovered  with  water,  and  ercti 
nuw  ia  the  miuy  ^easctta  it  is  montiy  Hubutergod. 
Huriiig  the  dry  s«narin,  however,  the  upper  portions^ 
3U>d  those  imm«hately  at  the  ffx»t  of  the  wiwtem 
hill»,  AIT?  surticieiitly  firm  to  nllow  the  Amba  lu 
euoimp  and  psisture  their  cattle^  but  the  Inwer  part, 
mcr«  imnaediaiely  borderitkg  ou  the  lake,  i&  ahf^i. 
liitely  impaasable^  not  only  oo  aoxiunt  of  its  in- 
creasing inarshiD«(,  but  alBu  how  the  rery  d*niP 
thicket  of  nedS'  which  covers  it-  At  this  part  it  i* 
difficult  to  eiy  where  the  rwamp  terminates  and  the 
lake  begins,  but  farth&r  down  on  both  aules  the 
shores  ai-e  prfectly  wiell  definoiL 

In  form  the  Uike  ia  not  fiir  from  a  triangle^  thf 
Ifiiise  lieing  at  ih*  north  and  the  npei  at  the  south. 
It  measures  about  A  mil&i  in  endh  dtretlion*  Ita 
level  in  pbued  by  Van  de  Velde  at  ^'2<^  leet  rtlovi 
the  Mediterranean.  Thjit  of  Tdl  d  Kidn,  '2n  mllri 
abore,  i$  ti47  feet,  and  of  the  Ijikc  TiberbA, 
20  mile*  behtw,  U,'j;»  feet,  itsperijvely  aI>ore  aad 
below  the  a»me  dutum  (Van  de  \Vlde,  Memoir^ 
181).  Thm  th<!  whole  basin  haa  a  cc:«idembtt 
*h>pe  southwunb*  The  H>f§^Ami  river,  which  fnlb 
alnKKit  due  south  from  itjs  source  in  the  gif«t  W^tdii 
ei-  leim^  ifi  joiue«J  at  the  Dorth-«i*t  ctMner  of  tlie 
Ard  d'flutek  by  the  streami  from  Btmhis  and 
Till  ei-Kadtf,  and  tha  united  stream  then  flow* 
on  through  the  moniss,  rather  nmrer  its  eastern 
than  it»  wL-stem  side^  imtj]  it  cntem  the  lake  cloae 
to  the  eastern  end  of  \t»  upper  aide.  Frmi  the 
apei  of  the  triangle  at  the  lower  end  the  Tonka 
flows  out.  In  addition  to  the  Haibdarj  and  k»  th« 
innumerable  amAllcr  watercotiraea  which  filter  into 
it  the  waters  of  the  swamp  aboTe»  thf?  lake  is  fed  by 
independent  springs  on  the  slopra  of  ita  endwing 
mountninii.  Of  thtae  the  most  conaidermble  ta  the 
Ain  d-Mellahnh,^  nwir  tiie  upper  end  of  ita  wcKtiero 
side,  which  aends  aown  a  stream  of  40  or  50  fiset  in 
width.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  dear  and  swett; 
it  b  f!DVered  in  part*  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and 
abonnda  in  watcr-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular 
form  a  conHiderable  apace  ia  le^  between  the  laica 
and  the  moiuitaina,  at  ita  lower  end*  This  appears 
to  be  more  the  oa«  on  the  vteat  thim  on  tlie  eait, 
and  the  rolling  plain  thu*  Ibrme^l  is  very  fertile,,  and 
cultivated  to  the  water's  edge."      Thi*  cidtivated 

did  not  vtaft  it,  bat  powlblsr  pjlded  hy  the  meaning  ot 
the  Arabic  word  (alt),  lay  a  that  **  the  &W.  shore  b^ara 
the  niune  of  Helsha  from  Uic  ground  Iwing  covered  wtth 
a  tAliut  cni>r'  (June.  20. 1j)13).  The  same  thtn^  teema 
ta  l*  aflinned  io  the  Talinod  (Ahalolh,  end  of  chap, 
lif,  quoted  by  Schwart  p.  42noU)i  hut  tuilhluif  of  tha 
kind  appt>ars  lo  have  be«n  observed  by  other  travel  lets. 
See  oHipeclally  Wilson,  JjamU,  Ac.  IL  183  By  Srhwara 
(p.  '19)  the  naiite  b  given  as  "Ein  al-iaulcru,  the  HJng'i 
spring/*  If  ihl*  cuiild  be  yubntaii Hated,  U  would  he  hIIow* 
atilv  to  sef!  in  ita  tnulltlonal  rufcrenoe  to  tijc  crK-Bi»|inieCit 
of  th»  Kinip,  Srhwon  also  mentlona  (pp.  41,  42i«a<«) 
the  following  nam^for  ti>e  Inkc:  "SIbchl."  perbapa  • 
niUuik^  for  "Sotocho,"  t.<,  Semeebrinltln  ;  '*  Kaldoyeb 
•  lh«'  bipsh,'  kipntkal  with  the  Hebrew  Memm  ;'*  "  tam 

r:)iAv|{iih.  H/^lin  DV  though  thk  may  merely  bo  bh 
translator's  blunder  tuf  CliuUcb,  t.  e,  H^ieb. 

•  Till*  orio'latiug;  i^tala  ap|ifarp  to  be  of  vokatncaiigtix 
Van  de  Vr!ili>  USirr,  it  ruL4Hi,  4li)«  apMdclag  of  the  pvt 
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oi«tr«ct  ii  calli'd  \he  Ard  el-Khait,  pcrlmp  **  t\» 
tuAu\ski\ti^  Uod/*  eUKktiit^  be^tg  «lw  the  oftiite 
fl^rhich  the  Arabs  call  the  lake  (Thomaon,  ZfiW, 
S'tcra,  199;  Rob.  J5i6.  ^«.  Ist  ed.  iii.  App.  135, 
13H).  I&  fhct  tJi«  Dfune  ffuleh  uppfvirs  to  belong 
mtber  to  the  district,  and  oulj  to  the  liike  ns  oo 
cupying  a  portion  thereof,  tt  is  not  res^tncted  tn 
tliitf  spijt,  but  i£  applied  to  another  very  fertile 
iUirict  Id  oortiieni  Syria  lying  bel^w  Uiimnh.  A 
town  of  the  fiiime  nnj])o  \s  abo  Iband  M>utb  of  and 
dose  t<i  tlie  Kisumifi^h  rii-er  a  few  mHes  fioin  the 
a*tl<?  of  //vrttfi, 

Suppo^ug  ihj&  lake  to  be  JdcDtiail  with  thd 
•*  watent  of  Meiom,**  the  phiin  Jiwt  tipokvn  of  on  it« 
loalh- western  mai^n  is  thtt  only  ft-pfit  which  conld 
taV«  been  the  «ite  ot  Jo»him*s  virtory,  though^  iis  the 
i.*«iifinnit^  chose  th^^ir  own  grouod,  it  is  diJlickiU  to 
iciuigme  thatth^fy  would  have  eiK'sunped  in  a  poiitioa 
fiom  whicih  tliere  wris  lit^uTilly  no  escape.  But  this 
fioly  ftivDgthtfiiii  the  dilficulty  tlxvadj  expir«Bied  us 
to  the  ideatiiicatioii.  Still  the  district  of  the  Huleh 
will  always  pa(<^«ie««  on  intures*  for  the  Biblical  stu* 
dent,  from  it*  ctmoesioo  with  thi'  Jorfhvn,  and  from 
the  citl«8  of  ancient  fame  whidi  stand  on  it*  Ixinkr 
— Kcdirsht  Hazcr,  Dan^  Lai^h,  Caeaaren,  I'hiiippi,  &c. 

The  above  aoci>unt  is  compiled  from  the  fol- 
low iag  dotirrps: — Th«  S<Mirc€s  of  the  Jordan,  kc, 
by  ilev,  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibt.  Sacra,  Feb.  IH-MJ, 
pp.  198-201  J  liobiu^u*s  Bih.  R^.  (1st  ed.  iii. 
341-343,  and  Aj^ij.  135)  ii.  435,  43d»  iii,  395,  396 ; 
WiUoQ,  Landf^  &c.  ii.  310  |  Van  de  Velde«  St/ria 
and  raL  ii,  416 ;  Stanley,  5.  ^  P.  diap.  li. 

Tl>e  «ittmtioa  of  the  tierotb,  at  which  J<«ephu8 
"n*  above)  pli«ott  Joaliaa's  riclory,  is  dehflted  at 
tome  length  by  Michaelii  {AU^,  Bibliothek  hc.^ 
Ko.  &41  with  a  rtrong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytiu,  the  modern  Beir^t^  and  that  Kedesh  i«  on 
the  Lake  of  n>*}m  (Emesa»).  Ui«  argument  iv 
tp'ounded  mAinlr  on  an  addition  of  Joseph u«  [Ant. 
V.  l»  §18)  to  the  oarrative  o^  gsven  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  LXX*,  viz.  that  it  oociipii<d  Joihiia  five 
thy4  to  march  from  GilgaJ  to  the  enunrnprncnt  of 
the  kings.  For  tiii»  the  reader  must  be  reierred  to 
Michaelis  him^If.  But  Jnaephiu  elAwhere  men- 
tlona  a  town  called  Heroth,  which  may  posibly  ba 
the  aime  w  Beroth.  This  seenvi  to  have  been  a  plaoe 
miturally  rtroDg,  and  important  a«  a  military  pott 
( ViiiL,  |37 ;  B.  J.  \L  20,  §6).  and  motwver  was 
the  westftTii  limit  of  Upper  Galilee  ( B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1 ). 
This  wouM  place  it  somewhere  about  the  plain  ol' 
Ahka^  mudi  more  snJtable  ground  for  the  chariots 
of  the  Canaaaitea  than  any  to  be  found  nou  the 
HnUh,  whik  it  alao  mnke>  the  account  of  the  por^ 
suit  to  Sidon  more  intelligible.  [CJ.] 

MERON'OTHITE.   THE  (^nJlDn:   ^  lie 

r4«fa0ii>r,  Alei.  tfiapa^tav  ;  in  Neh.  h  f^ifpm' 
ttm&tirtii:  MeronttKitrii),  tliAt  i«,  the  native  of  a 
plare  rrtllei  prolmbiy  Meitmoth,  of  whith,  however, 
no  t'ujther  tnu-es  hiive  yet  been  diacoreired.  Two 
Meioriothite*  are  nAtned  in  the  Bible; — 1.  JkH- 
IJKIAII,  who  had  the  charge  of  tlie  royal  mans  of 
Kiwz  Onvui  (r  Chr.  xxvii,  .30) ;  and  2.  jADOSt.oiw 
i>rthry(4^  who  iissijitjed  ui  tlie  reiioir  of  the  wall  of 
Ji«'*isjilt^fi  ntler  th4»  rctiim  from  the  captivity  (Nch, 
Iii.  7),     lu  tlte  tiitt^r  ca4ie  we  ure  possibly  atlbnled 

hum  the  Watiij/  Femi*n,  a  few  nille*  mtiIt  S.  of  lh»  Ulce    ikl^nlhoiiltm  of  ihti  Aruhk  muni     tiy  ! 
CAlt*  W  "tk  plahi  ciiUn-ly  otm^i'Vi'^d  of  Uva.-"  amt  at  U»e  <  ii  !» lO^vn  m  *■  Aaehr  Cblt,"  *  wh>mM.  i 
/iir^f:ef*at'  Vakafj  oe  ifHruk»  nt  Uie  "  blnck  Ura  a,Mr^  '*  of  I  whfat  lit  miwti  in  iLa  ni  itEliixmrthiMd  '     Tt»(«  i«  f 
Uw  JordAJL    Wil^m.  Ijoivvvrr  (tL  31 Q),  ralli  the  soU  of  the     what  Pr«*f.  St^inlejr  «ilii<W n  to  wtwm  b*  >^^>«n«  ttoi 
Kji^-  part  tbe  «  dii'iii  ol  buMlik  mdn  and  dvk«»r  '  M  ft»br  tUt  (vr  '  »•  ol  whpat  *  (S.  4  /*.  m)  «>«i 
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a  due  to  the  iltiiation  of  Meroootlk  by  tU  ^| 
.IjuJon  i»  memtioued  bctwecfi  a  Gibroo^tt  iii4t 
men  of  fribeon,  who  again  are  followed  by  flu  i 
of  Mizpih:  hut  no  name  like   it  ta  to  hr  f 
among  the  towoa  of  t}iat  dijstriiTt,  dtlier  in  th»| 
of  Joahua  (xvtii.  U-28),  of  Kelicmiali  fn.! 
or  in  the    ^taU^ie  of  modem  towttr 
binsrfwi  (B.  H.  Utcd.  iii.  Append.  lil< 
thiii  circumstanoe  aompiU'«  MLCHC&j^rittl 

ME^ROZ  itrrq  -.  unp^C;  ai«.  MaCmn 

Memz)^  a   place   loti^itioited  otily  in   the 
I^ehondi  and   Barak  In  Judg.  t/ 2v$,  and  Um*  ^ 
nouo(%d  bi^causc  \Xsy  inhnibit^uit^  luul  rel'ujedtokil 
any  part  in  the  ntruggle  with  Stfecra:— 

Cune  je  Memz^  laid  the  m«Menj|er  of  J^m^ 

Cane  j^,  ennee  yt^,  iu  inlwtiltAiKCs  s 
BpcitfiM  thrj  tATue  not  to  the  helfi  <iff  h^omih, 
To  ib*  belp  of  Jrbovah  amlasc  Llur  mifjktf. 
The  denonctation  of  tlm  ^xmiKsaiMumA  ttasMiM 
form  a  pendant  to  tlie  bleanng  priicUin«J  ( 
piompt  action  of  Jael. 

>feros  must  have  been    m  the 
of  the  KifthoD,  but  ita  red  poaitiiDQ  is  iiol  i 
possibly  it  waa   destroyod    in    ol^diqifli  t*  j 
eurse.     A  plnoe  namoEl  MemM  (bot  ] 
^dv),  is  named  bj  Jerome  (Oikmi,  **  L^ 
]  2  milei  tiorth  ot  Sehosle*  ntftr  Dothau,  ] 
too  &r  south  to  havj  been  Dear  tlie  \ 
conflict.     Far  more   feasible    is  tJbQ 
Schwarz  (IG8,  and  see  B6)  tliat  MoiiA  is  ttl 
foimd  at   ifrroaos— more  oorra0tfy#l-J~ 
a  ruin^  site  aboat  4  miteb  N*W«  of  iSniok  oa  Ai 
aouthem  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  art  the  c 
tioo  of  the  soK^alled  "Little   Hertncm/'  itoll 
the  northern  side  of  the    valley  (  Wm 
which  leadjs  directly  frx^m  the  plain  t^  \ 
the  Jordan.     The  town  miut  have 
Pa.<9i,  and  if  any  of  Sisera's  people  Attffn|iC^,  all 
Alidionites  did  when  routed  by  Gideon,  to  i«« 
thrit  direction,  itA  inhobitanta  might  oo  dmibl  I 
prevented    their   doing    sOt   aind    have  siu^^ 
Ihem.     EUMfirussus  is  misttioQad  bf  BtffdUhfli 
(July  2 :  he  calls  it  Metasxrm*)^  Roboimi  (&  S)^ 
and  others. 

Fiirst  {FFnndtrh,  786o)  stigf»ta  the  I 
Meroz  with  Merom,  the  place  which  may  hafvf 
ft»  namr*  to  the  waters  of  Mcrom,  ia  the  nni^ 
hood  of  which  Kede^h,  the  re^ideooe  of  Joel  i 
i^i^eiti  took  refuge,  waa  tdtuated.    But  ptittiitf  a 
the  toc't  of  the  oon-e^ist«K:«  of  my  tova  Bi 
Meiorn,  theie  is  ngaJiut  this  aogyMiiftn  |ht  < 
itidc] Titian  thnt  Siiera  lelt  his  army  and  ^aboil 
another  direction. 

1  n  the  Je'vrifih  traditions  praerwd  ta  thi  Oi^ 
mcntnry  on  the  Song  of  Debttrah  attrthatvl  It  l[_ 
Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  iati  ^ 
is  made  to  signify  the  evil  a&ge^  who  W  « j 
CanaaniUs,  who  arc  {mned  by  Midttel  C^  I 
Jdiovah  the  leader  of  the  Israeli tiSi. 
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MESECH,   IkfEgU  ECH 

if<**otA),  a  son  of  Japheth  (CTn 
Hill  tin'  proi^eiiitur  of  a  rtu^  i 
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in  ooDiiezioo  with  Tula!,  M&gog,  mki 
hern  nation*.  They  appear  as  altira  of 
xxzviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  8U)>ply- 
rians  with  copper  and  slaves  (Ex.  xxvii. 
*f.  cxx.  5,*  they  are  noticed  as  one  of 
«t,  and  at  the  same  time  rudest  nations 
id.  Doth  the  name  and  tiie  associations 
xir  of  the  identitication  of  Meshech  with 
I :  the  form  of  the  name  adopteil  by  the 
the  VuLjT.  appnNU'hes  most  nearly  to  the 
wijrn.itiou,  while  in  IVocopitis  {li.  0,  iv. 
et  with  another  form  (M^(rxoO  which 
to  the  Hebi^w.  Th^  position  of  the  Moschi 
*  of  l-lzelciel  was  probably  the  same  as  is 
►y  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  vii.  on  the  bor^ 
oU-his  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain 
lecting  .Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus,  was 
■r  them  the  Moschici  Monies,  and  where 
distriii  named  by  Strabo  (zi.  497-499) 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  were  the 
who  have  been  generally  identified  with 
J  Tubal.  The  Colchian  tribes,  the  Cha- 
especially,  were  skilled  in  working  metals, 
aro^e  the  trade  in  the  '*  vessels  of  brass  " 
;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  slaves 
ly  exported  thence  as  now  from  the  neigh- 
»lrict  of  Geonjia.  Although  the  M«-k'hi 
,i]nratively  unimportant  race  in  classical 
y  hwl  previously  be«n  one  of  the  most 
lations  of  Western  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
rere  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  them, 
r>t  improlrfible  that  they  had  occupied  t!ie 
M  district  afterwards  named  Cappadocia. 
rrian  inscriptions  the  n.'une  appears  under 
f  M*tskai :  a  somewhat  similar  name  Mti- 
ears  in  an  Egyptian  inscription,  which  rom- 
tlie  achievements  of  the  third  Kameses 
.,  Anc.  Eij.  i.  398,  Abridg.).  The  sub- 
story  of  Meshech  is  unknown  ;  Knobcl's 

0  connect  them  witli  the  Ligurians 
^.  p.  1 19  kc.')  is  devoid  of  all  solid  ground. 
he  name  and  locality  are  concerned,  lfi/«- 

mtire  probable  hypothesis   (Rawlinsou, 
152-3).  [W.  L.  B.] 

[A  (KCt).   perhaps     =     KB^D,  "  re- 

«. :  Mfurcr^ ;  Mesaa)^  the  name  of  one  of 
fthit-ai  limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they 

1  in  Arabia :  **  And  their  dwelling  was 

1  Dnpn  in  nnop  nDKs  kk^Oj,  [m 

)  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East "  (Gen, 
fie  position  of  the  early  Joktanite  colonists 
naif  out  fit>m  the  traces  they  have  left  in 
•^y,  hriiiu^tge,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
:il  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
'  pnssjlile  situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
f'pose  thiit  the>e  pla(*cs  must  have  iaileu 
*o.ith-wcstem  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
the  moiicm  Vemen  on  the  west,  and  the 
f  Oman,  Mahreli,  Shihr,  &c..  as  far  as 
t,  on  the  ea^t.  Thfc^e  c'^iiernl  boundaries 
t!i«-r.e«!  by  the  ideutlHi-jitiou  of  Sephar 
iit^rt  of  Z.ifii:i,  or  Phafdii;  though  the 

;  f'xpl.tnations  have  twn  offerrd  to  noonint  for 
-itirii  of  two  Ku<-h  n-mtttc  nations  as  M<it<rh 
n  tbu  pttH>iiK(^.  The  I.XX.  does  not  rero^lw 
f*r  n-tiiif.  Iwt  reiiA'n;  it  cfuucpvi^.  li'tzit; 
'  id*nilty  oi  Mtttch  with  Amkmrswh,  or  1»«- 
liK.  how»«v«-r,  quit*  p(»s<tDle  irat  the  ISalmist 
t  v.i  ni'iffiN  f«»r  th-  vsry  r«'a»>n  which  Is  rr- 
t.  .>■  .  ••.,ti,  vl'.,  fh^'lr  i*'mat'-»ir$t  from  ia*h 
I.  lU  x.\\-  Mm*  tlrsif  UiPir  wIM  aifi  u»h:ivi I !»#••! 
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lite  of  Sephar  may  possibly  be  hertndrr  ccnneetH 
with  the  old  Himyerito  metropolis  in  the  Yemen 
[see  Arabia,  p.  94,  and  Sephar],  but  thia  would 
not  materially  alter  the  question.  In  i>ef4iar  we 
believe  we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early  set* 
tloi-s.  whether  its  site  be  tlie  sea-purt  or  the  inland 
city ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  a|^>eark 
from  the  Biblical  i-ecord,  in  which  the  migration  is 
apparently  from  west  to  east,  fram  the  pi-obnl-le 
course  taken  by  the  immigrants,  and  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  known  western  settiiy 
ments  of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  the  Yenr.ec. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites, it  must  be  souglit  for  in  north-western 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  bMr 
proposed  ai-e  not  satisfactory.  The  sea-port  called 
Mov(ra  or  Mo^'^a,  mentioned  by  l*tolemy,  Pliny, 
Anian,  and  others  (see  the  Dictknary  ofGeograplty, 
s.  V.  Muza)  presents  the  most  ptobnble  site.  It 
was  a  town  of  note  in  classical  times,  but  has  sinoa 
ti\llen  into  decay,  if  the  modein  Moo>4  be  the  same 
place.  The  latter  is  situato  in  about  13°  4o'  N. 
lat.,  43°  2o'  E.  long.,  and  is  near  a  mountain  called 
the  Thrte  Sisters,  or  Jebel  Moask,  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Chart  of  the  Hed  Sen,  drawu  from  the  saiw 
veys  of  Captain  PuUen,  R.N.  (leseni^s  thinks  this 
identitication  probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  modem  site  called 
Moosk,  saying  that  Muza  was  nearly  where  now  it 
lilnushid.  Bochart,  also,  holds  the  identification 
with  Muza  (Phalcg,  zxx.).  McNha  may  postibly 
have  Uin  inland,  and  more  to  the  north-west  of 
Sephar  thin  the  position  of  Moosk  would  indicate ; 
but  this  is  scaix:eiy  to  be  assumed.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  Mount  Moosh,"  situate  in  Nejd,  in  the  tej-ri- 
tory  of  the  tribe  of  Teiyi  {Mardsid  and  Mushtarak, 
s.  v.).  There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  among 
the  late  Jews  to  convert  Mesha  and  Sephar  into 
Mekkah  and  El-Medeeneh  {Phale,/,  I.  c).  [E.S.  P.] 

ME'BHA  {W^ :  M»<r<i;  Jos.  Mioar:  Jfesa). 
1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  hia 
sons  Ahazi.'ih  and  Jehoram,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
and  tributary  to  the  first.  Pi-obably  the  allegiance 
of  Moab,  with  that  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  was 
transferred  to  the  northern  kmgdom  of  Israel  upon 
the  division  of  the  monarchy,  tor  there  is  no  account 
of  any  subjugation  of  the  countiy  >ubseqnent  to  the 
wiur  of  extermination  with  which  it  was  vUited  by 
Dsivid,  when  Benaiah  displayed  his  prowess  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20),  and  **  the  Moabites  became  David's  serv- 
ants, bearers  of  gifU*'  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  When 
Ahab  had  fallen  in  battle  at  Hamoth  Gilead,  Mesha 
seized  the  opportunity  af!6rded  by  the  confusion 
consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign 
of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  ort*  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free 
himself  trom  the  burdensome  ti  ibutc  of  "  a  htmdred 
thousand  wethers  and  a  hundred  thoui^and  rnmt 
with  their  wool."  The  country  east  of  tlie  Jordan 
was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  I),  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Moabiti's  consisted  in  their  large 
Hocks  of  sheep;  and  the  king  ot  thiK  pa>torai  peoplt 
is  described  as  no'.id  (Tpb),  *' a  sheep-master," 

chunicter  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  sekctton,  ai 
lltiigstmborg  (ComM.  in  loc.)  >uf((:ests.  We  have  alreadi 
li.  d  to  ni>tice  KnoN>t'Htr*oa.  that  ibe  Mesech  in  thlsp 
i-i  t)i»  Mej'hi'Ch  of  1  Chr.  i.  &,  aud  the  Babjlouku  Md 
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•r  ©WTi«r  jf  hw'd«.«  About  the  •igoififiilic  i  o*"  this 
wonl  rt^Mf  there  w  not  m^idi  dg4ibt»  bwt  ite  «3ngiti 
M  obscure.  It  OL'nun  but  once  besides  iri  Am.  i.  1, 
where  the  pi"oph«'t  Amos  is  dcscnbe«i  fu  '*aui]ong 
Oit  hetiinien  (Onp^S,  Medtm)  ofTeko^/'  On 
thU  Kimdii  reniarkcs  t}iat  a  herdrnoQ  was  Cifled 
llM^»  because  ino»t  cattle  liave  bUck  or  white 
fpoU  (ci^iup,  l\pJ,  ndkoi.  Gen.  xix.  32,  A.  V. 
"ipeddeti "),  or  ua  BuTttoi'f  explnin^  it,  becnuse 
«he?p  are  frvrneiuUf  marked  with  certain  &\^tv^  ao  oti 
Lo  be  known.  But  It  u  highiy  iniprob^ible  thiit 
iiiy  tuch  eijinology  thoiiiicl  be  corrpct,  wnd  FUi-st's 
eotijecture  that  tt  w  derived  fitun  au  obtfcleti*  iiout, 
vigaitjin^  to  keep  or  1^  cattle,  is  moi^  likely  to 
be  true  {Comeord,  b,  t.). 

When,  upmj  the  death  of  Ahaxmh,  his  brother 
Jehoimui  iuooeodcd  to  the  throne  of  Ismel,  oae  of 
hta  IJTBt  act»  wai  to  ««nre  the  assistance  of  Jolio- 
ihaphat,  hia  fatherV  ally,  in  iieducin^  the  Moabitis 
to  their  former  condition  of  tiibuturiea.  Tlie  unite*.! 
irmicA  of  the  two  kiiis^s  manJicd  by  a  rirtuitous 
route  round  ihe  Dead  N?a,  and  were  Joined  hy  the 
1t»ree»  of  the  king  of  Mom.  [Jeiiokam,]  The  dit^- 
ordered  nohlierH  of  3duab,  eager  noly  for  spoih  weitr 
iurprised  by  the  whttiOW  if  Israel  and  their  nllieSj 
atid  becanie  an  easy  prey.  In  the  pnic  which 
etiJiued  tliey  were  sbui^htei^  without  mercy,  their 
country  was  made  a  de**!!,  and  tJie  kmg  took  refuse 
u  his  last  stronghold  and  <iefent>i  himself  with  th? 
euei-gy  of  despair  With  700  fighting  men  hemnde 
%  vigoroua  attempt  to  cut  hU  way  through  the  be- 
lenguei  iug  army,  and  when  benteu  back,  he  with- 1 
drew  to  tbe  wall  of  his  eity^  nnd  there,  in  si^ht  of 
the  alllffl  ho«t,  otfei'ed  his  ^n^-bom  son,  his  auc- 
«*^or  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  bumt-oflering;  to  Che- 
mtx^h,  the  ruthh's*  tire-gji^Nd  of  Moab.  His  blcMxly 
taorifice  had  «o  fiir  the  desired  cttect  thnt  the  l*e- 
•id^ei^  reti»*ed  from  him  to  thpir  own  land.  There 
ap]jCMrsi  to  be  no  rea^^m  for  supposing  that  the  son 
of  the  kinjc  of  Edom  was  the  victim  on  this  occa- 
aitui,  whether,  as  R-  Joseph  Kimctii  supposed,  he 
was  ali^y  ia  tlie  power  of  the  king  of  Moab^  and 
v;a*  tbe  oinse  of  the  Mdomi tea  joining  the  armies  of 
hraei  and  JudaJi;  or  whether,  as  K.  Mosm  Kimchi 
«up;ge<ted,  he  wba  t'Uicn  priisoner  in  the  sidly  of  the 
Monbites,  and  lacJilioi^  out  of  reren||;e  for  ]tt» 
fHilureni  These  conjectures  appear  to  have  ariMro 
from  an  attempt  to  find  in  thiis  incideut  the  evetit 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the 
Moabite  ifr  chnrgeJ  with  burning  the  lonesofthe 
king  of  Bdom  into  lime,  it  h  moi-e  natural,  and 
readeri  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consiistent,  to 
■ijppo«e  that  the  king  of  Moab,  Ending  bia  k&t  re- 
gourtsp  fail  him,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  wrath 
ind  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most  costly 
mcrifice  in  bis  power.    [MOAB*] 

2.  (Pe^D:  Mapurti]  Alex,  yiapuris:  Mem). 
The  eldest  tod  of  Caleb  the  fou  of  HeJtron  hf  hi* 
wife  Aiubah,  ai  Kimchi  conjecturet  (1  Chr.  ii.  42), 
He  ii  called  the  father,  that  is  the  priJiceorfouiiderf 

•  TtM  LXJL  leav*  It  untwuUted  (vmtt^,  Alex.  tm^0), 
OS  d«i<^  tbe  PethltoSyriac;  but  Aqulta  readers  It  irpi^- 
wiQT{i6i^,  and  Syniinacbut  rpi^¥  fioinn^rtL,  followttii 
ttii*  I'trsimi  and  Anblc,  and  tiwaMclvet  rollowed  In  the 
€.*rxln  M  the  Uexapkw  ^pwe.  In  Am.  i,  1,  Sjmimadras 
bt«  «iujpij  in»u.ii^.   The  Kamooi,  as  quoted  1)y  Boctiart 

{ffitroM.  t  e.  Uji,  fives  au  Anotc  wora.  Jjy.  luafctn^  not 

IraoKt  to  any  orUdo,  wlildi  leuotet  ao  Inrcrioi  Un4  of 
tmt^  otflF  and  »l>ii«   vaioc-J  vx^-i^fH  far  lu  wi^l     Ttie 


of  Ziph.     Both  the  Synac  and  AraUc  < 
♦*  Klisbamai,"  api»an'utly  from  the  p^ 
while  the  LXX*.  unless  they  bml  a  dt^cmtl  t 
yKHD.  seem  to  hnve  repat*^  "  Manahall,'' 
occiin*  immediately  afterwards* 

3.  (K^^D:  MicrcC;  AleK.il«Kr<f:  Umt)   Ate 

T 

jamite,  *on  of  Shoharaim,  by  Ki»  wife  Hoileilu  •*§ 
bnre  him  in  the  bu>d  of  Moab  (1  CKr.  riii.  9}.  Hi 
Vulgate  and  Alei.  MS.  must  bare  had  the  n^ 
KttnO,  [W.  A.  WJ 

ME'SHACH  (1)^**0:  M*<rix  i  Akt,U,0h 
Mitach),  The  name  given  to  Misltad*  out  <d  ^ 
companions  of  Don i el,  and  like  him  of  th«  bknd-«<>^ 
of  Judali,  who  with  three  others  wva  chantm 
among  the  captives  to  be  taught  "  the  Uaronf  wk 
the  tongue*  of  theCbaidaettm**  (DttQ.  i.  4),  ii  ihi 
they  might  be  qualitiBl  to  "ctaod  bc^*  ^ 
Nebuehadnejctar  (Duu  i.  5)  as  his  personal  atttfola* 
nnd  advte^ers  (i.  20).  Duiiug  ihetr  three  jmnd 
prepai'atiou  they  were  main  taioed  a,t  the  kiaf'f  CiC 
under  ttie  cbaige  of  the  chief  of  the  «iAucAi,iil 
placed  them  with  **  the  >1elxar,'*  or  c&icf  bM^ 
The  story  of  their  siroplediet  is  weill  koovft.  WV» 
tbe  time  of  their  prolrttion  was  euded.  *iieh  •• 
**  the  knowledge  and  <kill  in  allJeamiiig  atid 
which  Ood  bad  given  them*  that  the  king 
**  ten  times  better  than  all  the  mneksiitkt  waA  ail» 
I  logere  that  weie  in  all  hia  realm  '  (i,  -H)),  Cf^ 
i  DaDier«  piximotion  to  be  **  chief  of  tbe  angjiaKm^ 
(  his  three  compaiiiotis,  by  his  iriilTience,  t'^n  ni 
*•  over  the  aflaim  of  tlie  provjtice  nf  Bab- ' 
4911.  But,  nritwithstanding  their  CliAldaean  > 
these  three  young  Hrbrew»  were  strtmgly  *n*L*«i 
to  iiie  religion  of  their  fathers ;  ixtnl  their  nf^  W^ 
join  in  tlie  worship  of  the  itttage  oti  the  |4iii»  ^ 
Dura  gave  n  handle  of  accusation  to  Uie  CImIIji^ 
who  were  jeoluus  of  their  «dvimt«mr«l,  and  eipHf 
repoital  to  the  king  the  herctidJ  ooodnet  of  ti^ 
**  Jewish  men"  (iii,  12)  who  it4M!NS  so  hifh  ia  ka 
fiivour.  The  rage  of  the  king,  the  arwift  asioi* 
of  condemnation  paa8«d  upuo  the  thnt  0§gAtk 
their  miraculous  presenraiioa  from  the  hat  hamm 
heated  seven  timeft  hotter  than  usual,  Utt  Na^ 
Acknowledgment  of  the  God  of  S>hadlnKli.  Hts^ak 
and  Abednego,  with  therr  restotntioti  t<»  nl^cas.  «• 
written  in  Uie  3fd  diApter  of  Daniel,  aod  thn*  iM 
histoid  leaves  them.  The  nauie  *•  Mwlwcfc''  i 
rende/eil  by  Fflnt  ( Hondu},)  •*  a  mm;'  mad  tetid 
fixim  the  Sanscrit  mhh(%h.  He  goes  cti  lo  vf  •< 
it  was  tbe  name  of  the  Sun-god  of  the  CMdi^i^ 
without  giving  any  authority,  or  stoppiDf  laupkA 
the  plienomenou  presented  by  lh«  lume  ofi  C%iSiiA 
divinity  with  on  Aryati  etjroohigy.  Tt^t  Vimk^ 
waii  the  name  of  some  god  of  the  CK»l<binBi  li  0^ 
tremcly  probable,  from  the  fact  thiit  VimM^  «ii 
had  the  name  of  Belle^hazxar,  sras  so  olkd  lAn 
the  god  of  Kebuchadnezxar  (Dui.  It.  S),  wA  ^ 
Abednego  was  named  after  Nego»  oqr  Kebo,  ^O^ 
dai-au  name  lor  Uie  ptauet  Mereur^r.      [W,  A*  W*l 


keeper  of  such  sbeep  Is  oiUed  %\j{j* 

Bochan  fdentines  wtih  mSkUi    Bui  if  Ihte  be  tti  ««i 

it  la  a  Llta«  remarkable  that  tbi  Amble  n— <i  -  ir  nbil* 
have  pawsd  «ver  a  wwd  apfwmitlsr  ••  iffWipiimai 
ibttowed  the  venSon  of  tbe  Tatyttni.  **  as  vwMf  ^0  tmtH^ 
(leaenlui  snd  Li«<  however,  accept  Oils  m  (be  a^iaife* 

wbrtte  o>r  the  Qialilaeati  UUratiire.  wvlttoa  aarf  sevbi* 
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UESHELEHFAHcnnd^:  Mm^MfiXm^d; 
Afez.  noaoKXdti:  Mosottamiah,'  1  Chr.  ix.  21 ; 
Tt^U^Jn :  Motf'ffAXfffiia ;  Alex.  Mo^oXXdfi^  Ma- 
TffXAau/a,  M«^oAAcfiia:  AfestlienUah^  1  Chr.  xzri. 
1,  'J,  <Jj.  A  Korfaite,  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
AjHph,  who  with  his  seren  tons  and  his  brethren, 
■  tons  of  might,"  were  porten  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
iMose  of  Jelio\'ah  in  the  reign  of  David.  He  is  eri- 
dcotly  the  saine  as  Shklkmiah  (1  Clir.  xxri.  14),  to 
«hoic  custody  the  East-gate,  or  prinpipal  entrance, 
«as  committed,  and  whose  soh  Zechariah  was  a 
viie  oouttsellor,  and  hod  charge  of  the  north  gate. 
**  SiiAUXTM  the  nm  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebia;iaph, 
tlw  sna  of  Korah"  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  who  was  chief 
of  the  jiorters  (17),  and  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
tiueily  which  perfonned  the  same  office,  and  returned 
fjnm  'the  captiritj  witli  Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  42  ; 
Neh.  rii.  4a),  is  apparently  identical  with  Shelemiah, 
Mesheli.'mioh,  and  Meshallam  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
with  Neh.  xu.  25).  [W.A.W.] 

MESHEZABE'EL  (^MI^rB^ :    MaC^m  ; 

Alex.  MofffCfM^;  F.  A.  Maa^{tj^\:  Meaezehd), 

1.  Ancestor  oi  Meshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
Blah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
Id.  4).    He  WAS  appaieiitlv  a  piiest. 

8.  CN«^wC«3^A :  .tfc;Hira6irO.  One  of  the  "heads 
af  the  ftfople,**  probably  a  fiimily,  who  sealed  ttie 
cDTenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

3.  (Bo^Ci  :  F.  A.  3ixi  hand,  B«un|(a3f4A  : 
Mta^zeM).  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  descendant 
tf  Zerah  the  son  of  Judoh  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

MESHIL'LEMITH(n'p!pe^:  Mcur^KiM: 
Alex.  Motf'oAAo^:  Motollamitk),  The  son  of 
Immer,  a  piiot,  and  ancestor  of  Amoshai  or  Maasiai, 
•ooonJins;  to  Neh.  xi.  13,  and  of  Ftuhur  and  Adaioh, 
•Doording  to  1  Chr.  ix.  12.  In  Neh.  xi.  13  he  b 
called  Meshillexoth. 

HESHILXEHOTH  (H^D^C^ :    M»<roXa- 

^\  Alex.  Mo<roAAafi^0 :  MoMnnoth).  An 
EphiMmite,  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tnU  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  ( 2  Clir.  xxviii.  12). 

2.  (Mc0tipifii9).  Neh.  xi.  13.  The  same  as 
Meuixllemiih. 

]fE8UUL'LAM(D^B^:  Mt^oAXi^;  Alex. 

Mftf'tf'aAV :  Jf^-'W^'im'^*  1.  Ancestor  of  Shaphan 
t}ieicibe(2K.  xxii.  3). 

2.  (Motf'oXX^ ;  Alex.  Mo^oXXofi^r:  MoaoUam). 
The  son  of  Zerublabel  (1  Chr.  ui.  19). 

3.  ;Vat.  and  Alex.  ViovohX^).  A  Gadite,  one 
•f  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Ba^han 
at  the  time  the  (genealogies  were  recorded  in  the 
rdpi  of  Jutham  king  of  Judah  (]  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
Tiu.  17). 

6.  (Mf^ovX<</A;  F.A.^A/M^ovXafiinNeh.).  A 
Ben^unite,  the  K>n  of  Hoduviah  or  Joed,  and  father 
of  >m11u,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tiibe  who  settled 
at  JeraNtlem  atlcr  the  retum  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
u.  7,  Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  (Alex.  Vlar^XXiii),  A  Benjamite,  son  of 
Sbq^thiah.  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  afler  the  cap- 
fhity  O  Chr.  ix.  8). 

7.  (MevovAo^  in  Neh. ;  Alex.  MmroAA«t/i).  The 
^ne  as  .^^iiali.lm,  who  was  high-priest  probably 
IB  Ite  rcttni  of  .\mofi,  and  father  of  HilkLih  ( 1  Chr. 
If .  1 1 ;  Nah.  xi.  1 1  j.  His  descent  is  traond  thiDUgh 
^4ak  and  Mcraioth  to  Ahitub ;  or,  a*  is  more  pro- 
IkUb,  Hm  i^Bts  Memiotk  and  Ahitub  ara  f mii*. 
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posed,  and  his  descent  is  from  Meraioth  aa  tkt  wan 
remote  anoeKUur  (comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  7). 

8.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshillemith,  or  HaihiU 
lemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and  anoestoi  of  Maasin 
or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  com}>.  Neh.  xi.  13). 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  list  d 
Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  beep 
omitted  by  a  transcriber  in  consequence  of  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  name  which  follows ;  or  in  the  pcnuf 
m  which  it  occurs  it  may  have  been  added  from  thi 
same  cause. 

9.  A  Kohathite,  or  fiunily  of  Kohathite  Lerites, 
in  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  who  were  among  the  over^ 
seers  of  the  work  of  restoration  in  the  Tempk 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (Mc(roAA(</i).  One  of  the  "  heads"  (A.  V. 
**  chief  men  ";  sent  by  Exi-a  to  Iddo  ^  the  head," 
to  gather  txigether  the  Levites  to  join  the  caravan 
about  to  retum  to  Jerusalem  (Exr.  viii.  16). 
Called  M060LLAMON  in  1  Esd.  viii.  44. 

11.  (Alex.  Mi TfluroAAcE^ :  Meaoliam),  A  chief 
man  in  the  time  of  Exra,  probably  a  Levite,  who 
assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the 
marriages  which  some  of  the  people  had  contractad 
with  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  z.  15).  Also  called 
MOSOLLAM  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14. 

12.  {MoffoXkdfjLi  Jlosollam),  One  of  the  do- 
soendouts  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  29).  Olamus  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  30,   is  a  fragment  of  this  name. 

13.  (Mc(rovAd/i,  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18).  The  son 
of  Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall^ 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  "  (Neh.  liL 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  ami  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  tlie  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18). 

14.  {MtaovXdfi),  The  son  of  Besodeiah :  be 
assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring  the 
old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

16.  {MtaoXXd/A-y  Alex.  MocoWdtA).  One  of 
thoae  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ena  when  he 
rend  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

16.  {Mtaovkdfi).  A  priest,  or  family  of  pricsti, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
r.7). 

17.  {MtffovWd/i;  Alex.  McerovX^).  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  {MiffovKdfjL).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joia* 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Exra  (Neh.  xii.  13). 

19.  {MtffoKdfi),  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly 
fiunily  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  LXX.).  A  family  of  porters, 
descendants  of  MeshulUm  (N;.>h.  xii.  25),  who  is 
also  called  Meshelemioh  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Sbtlemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh.  rii.  45). 

21.  (Mc(ruXX«I/i ;  Alex.  MoiToAX^).  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  who  were  in  the  right  hand  com- 
iNiny  of  those  who  marched  on  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem upon  the  occasion  of  its  solemn  dedication 
(Neh.  xii.  33).  [W.  A.  W.] 

M£SHULL£M'ETH(nD^^:  MtvoWdfi; 
Alex.  M(ur(raXa/ic(8 :  Messairmeth ).  The  daughter 
of  Haruz  of  Jotboh,  wife  of  Manasseh  kug  of  Judah, 
and  mother  of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xzi.  19) 
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^  M  uttfjia)^  a  tills?  which  f>ccuii  oiuy  oooe,  and 
thfii  tttLich^Ml  to  \}w  tiAtne  of  JAStELi  the  last  of 
AlVtoi'*  gunH  in  tlie  erti-nded  list  of  1  Cliroiiicles 
(li.  "i7)>  The  word  retains  stmng  traces  of  ZoaAll, 
one  <*f  tlie  pjUy  Ammita  kingdom*,  in  wliich  there 
would  be  nothinj<  ftiirpririog,  as  David  h&d  m  cer- 
tttia  Qoonexiun  with  theat  Aivnite  stutes,  while 
Ibis  Tory  oitAlogue  ooutaiofl  the  oomes  of  M«abites, 
Ammof>it4*s,  and  othei  foreigners.  But  on  this  it 
u  irapo^ible  to  pttMiouuce  witli  any  ctrtAiiity,  as 
the  original  text  of  the  p«Si9ag«  ]&  prolohly  in  cou- 
fiLMOD.  Kennicott's  conolusioD  ( Z^uistfrfaiian,  *23J, 
234)  is  that  oHpnidly  the  word  was  "the  Metzo- 
bvteti  *'  (5;lVpn),  and  applied  to  ttu*  three  Dameii 
pre^Mdlng  rt. 

It  b  Jin  iiBUBiml  thing  in  the  A*  V.  to  find  It  ft*) 
r«!tiered  hy  s,  tu  in  the  present  caae.  Anotner 
instance  is  SiDOS*.  L*^-J 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (DnnrOnK  :  M«r#iri»- 
rofiia:  Mempot^imia)  is  the  ordinary  Gieek  reo- 
Jenng  of  the  Hebicw  Aram'Naharabny  or  **  Syria 
if  the  twi)  rivers/*  whereof  we  hare  frequent  men- 
tion itj  tlie  eaiiier  books  of  Scriptiiri?  (Gen.  xjciv.  10  ; 
l»eut.  ixjii.  4 ;  Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  It  is  also  adopted 
by  the  LXX.  to  rqjresent  the  D'll^'C^B  (Padd/xn' 
Aratn)  of  the  Hebrew  text,  wheie  our  translators 
Keep  the  term  usad  in  the  origiikal  (Gen.  xxv,  20, 
ixriji.  2,  5,  kc.). 

If  we  lonk  to  the  signification  of  the  tJAtne*  we 
roust  regm"d  Meeopotamia  as  Urn  entire  country 
betwi*en  the  two  liveis — the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
piimtes.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long, 
nnit  froTT]  20  to  250  miles  broads  extending  in  a 
fionih-ea:ilerlv  directiofl  from  Tclek  (lat,  38^  23\ 
long.  39 2  U?)  to  Knmah  (lat.  31°.  long.  47°  30'). 
The  Arabian  geographera  terra  it  "  the  Island/*  a 
iirtrne  which  is  almost  Utenilly  correct,  tiaoe  a  few 
mWes  only  iiiterrene  between  the  fource  of  the 
Tigris  ond  tht  Euphraie^  at  Teiek.  It  is  for  the 
most  [wut  A  vast  plain,  but  is  crosEdl  about  its 
centre  by  th«  rangD  of  the  Smjtir  hills,  mnniiig 
nrarly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a  liLUe 
below  liakkeh ;  and  in  its  nortliem  portion  it  is  even 
mmmtainou-s  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being  Repn> 
niteil  fnm  the  Mesopotamiao  plain  by  an  important 
1-ange.  the  5Ions  Maaitw  of  Strabo  (xi.  12,  §4;  14, 
<^2,  &r.),  which  runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jetireh^ 
This  distiict  b  always  charming ;  but  the  ii^nminder 
of  the  region  vari&i  greatly  according  to  circum- 
■tADoe«.  In  early  spring  a  tejider  and  luxunant 
hertwge  covers  the  whole  plain,  while  Howeiw  of  the 
most  brill JBDt  hues  spriug  up  iji  mpid  suoo^iuoD, 
impartint;  their  colour  to  the  hiuds4:!ape,  which 
diftugBs  frooi  dny  to  dny.  As  the  summer  draws 
tju,  the  vejxliije  rtceden  towards  tht?  rtraims  and 
mountniti^.  \'a<  tracts  of  arid  plain,  yellow, 
parched,  and  ^iplcci,  fill  the  intenncdiate  spAce, 
whJ4ih  ukioiately  becrmiai  a  bare  and  uninhabitable 
d«iert.  In  the  Sin/ar,  and  in  Oie  mountain-tract 
^  the  Qoiih,  sjpriiigs  ofwat^raiie  tolenibly  abun- 
cant,  and  com,  niies,  and  figs,  are  cultivated  by  a 
fttationnry  pt*puIatioii ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
ii'gion  IS  t,u\v  suited  to  the  nomf»dic  horde?,  which 
in  spring  ?||[r«ad  tliemicU'ejt  far  and  wide  over  the 
vast  HjitA,  io  utilisiug  the  ^arJy  v€iilure,  and  in 
ftimmer  nnd  autumn  gather  along  the  bauks  of  the 
Iwo  main  ttn^^ms  and  tUeir  adiu«iit^,  whera  a  deli* 
caouA  shade  and  a  rich  pnatui^  luay  be  found  dtiriug 
tbe  greater  hnts.  Sodi  is  the  presmt  chtintfter 
^r  lL;  r^tm.     It  is  tiMugikt,  huwfv^r  that  by  a 
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CAivfUl  iralir<^ystem,  by  deriving:  cham)el&  \Tm 
the  p^%  atraaiDS  or  thdr  aSJuents,  by  itoring  tk 
supei'fluous  ^pring-ivins  m  tJinks,  by  digfifif  w«A 
and  estaoLishing  kamU^  or  fiubterrsn««Qaaq()eiQ% 
the  whole  territory  might  be  bi ought  v&Mr  oJ^ 
vatiouf  and  rendered  capable  of  sustAiftlng  a  |ai«» 
netit  population.  That  some  »uch  sjaUm  wis^ 
blished  in  early  times  by  the  As^ynati  manv^ 
seems  to  be  certain,  from  the  fikct  that  the  aldb 
level  country  on  both  fides  of  tJic  Smjar  u  as>f«ii 
with  mounds  marking  the  sitA  ol^  citMS^  vM 
whei^orer  opened  have  prcsscnted  afipmnuMas  ilflftv 
to  thotw  found  on  the  site  of  Niaeveh*  [AanriUL] 
If  even  the  more  northern  portioa  of  Clit  MiMfii 
tnion  region  is  thus  capable  of  bttog  ndnentA  ftfli 
tt$  pi^sent  characttir  of  a  deaerl,  StiU  neit  «if 
might  the  southern  division  be  redaiinod  lad  <» 
vested  into  a  gaixJen.  Between  tbe  3Stli  mA  UA 
parallels,  the  character  of  the  McaopUanuaa  pta 
tuddenly  alters.  Above,  it  ia  ft  plain  of  a  ostm 
elevation  above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  aad  ^ 
phmtcs,  which  are  sepomted  from  it  by  low  kmm 
stone  iwiges  ;  below,  it  is  a  mere  aJluvitan*  akmtk 
level  with  ihn  rivers,  which  frequently  aiuiM 
large  portions  of  it.  Consequently,  frnm  theMMI 
indicated,  canaliaation  becomes  easy.  A  tMimwm 
nagement  of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  olOTff 
abundance  of  the  life-0ving  fluid  io  rrtvy  pufVA 
of  th«r  Mesopotamian  tract  below  the  34tfa  pan&d 
And  tbe  innumerable  lineaof  embanknvefit,  muiiil 
the  course  of  ancient  csnala^  sufficMifitly  loftaii 
that  m  the  dourishing  peiiod  of  Eftbylonhi  t  tt^ 
work  of  ortiBcial  channels   covered  tl^e  cnfltrf. 

[BABrLONlA,] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  aeems  piroper  loa 
a  more  particular  aooount  of  that  rcgMD,  t 
bean  the  name  pttr  txc^lknct^  both  in  f 
and  in  the  classical  writet*.  Thta 
weKt«Tii  portioa  of  the  tract  ftlreadir  dtnerildLi 
the  countrv  between  th«  g:reat  bend  of  tht  KuplnAa 
(tat.  35°  to  37^  iiO')  and  tbe  upper  TigiiL  IJia 
particularly  Ptolem.  Geogr\$ph.  v.  18;  anJosoytfi 
Eratosth,  up.  Strab,  ii,  I,  f  29 ;  Arr.  &j»,  M. 
iU.  7;  ZMjti/?!.  />.  1,  Ln.\  It  consttlii^ttt 
mounttiin  country  extending  from  Bift^A^^ 
titeh  upon  the  north  ;  and,  upon  thf  flaath,  «f  f 
great  undulating  Mesopotarolao  pbun,  a*  lir  »| 
Siiijor  hills,  and  the  river  KKabtmr,  Tbi  \ 
range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kar^^ak  .^a^  1 
the  west  and  Jehei  7W  towaids  the  cm 
attain  to  any  great  elevation^  It  »«  In  | 
and  precipitous,  but  has  abundant 
streams  which  snp^iort  a  rich  regetati 
of  chi^nuts  and  pistachicHtrcca  oocaaii 
the  mountain  sid«;  and  about  the  biwm sail 
kges  are  luxuriant  orchaida  lod  pu4 
abundance  of  excellent  fhtit.  The  rilit  it  f 
with  success ;  wheat  and  bartej  yitld  bwvOj ;i 
rice  is  grown  in  some  places.  The  i 
the  north  side  of  this  range  are  abort,  and  4Q  f 
into  the  Tigris.  Those  from  the  «outli  aie  i 
important.  They  flow  down  at  rm  m 
ter^-ab  along  the  whole  course  of  tne  rnnf^  j 
grnduaUy  collect  into  two  oonaidiBal ' 
Beiik  (ancient  Bilichus),  and  the  J 
or  Chabonia» — which  empty  themM^vief  Hito  j 
Euphrates.  [Uabor.]  South  of  tbt  i 
tlie  gi  eat  plain  >i>lr>Ady  deseribai«  wbeh  I 
the  Khabour  and  the  Tigm  li  intarrtifieiA  i 
the  Sitijar  range,  but  west  of  the  Aku/bom-  k  1 
by  aeveiml  spun  from  the  Kurcfok  D^K  ^^ 
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eiaanl  direetion  from  north  to  louth.  In  thu 
iMtrlct  are  the  two  towni  of  Orfa  and  Harran^  the 
bnner  of  which  is  thoog^ht  bj  manj  to  be  the 
HtiTe  dt J  of  Abnhaxn,  while  the  latter  is  on  good 
pwmds  identified  with  Harm,  his  restiiig>plaoe 
between  Chaldaea  and  FtleBtine.  [Uaram.]  Here 
If*  must  fix  the  Psdan-Anun  of  Scripture — the 
"plain  Syria,"  or  "dtttrict  str itching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills'*  (Stanley's  ^iii.  ^  Pa/,  p.  129 
■of#),  without,  howercr,  dctennining  the  extent 
if  ooontry  thus  designated.  Besides  Orfa  and 
ffarroHj  the  chief  cities  ol  modem  Mesopotamia 
ire  Mardim  and  NisibiHf  south  of  the  JeSel  7W*, 
md  DixTtfekr^  north  of  that  nmge,  upon  the  Tigris. 
Of  these  plaMs  two,  Nisibm  and  Diarbekr,  were 
■ipnrtant  fixMoa  a  remote  antiquity,  Nisibin  being 
then  Nisibis,  and  Diarbekr  Amida. 

We  Hrst  hear  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as  the 
asuntry  where  Nahor  and  bis  fiimily  settled  ailer 
luitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxir.  10).  Hei« 
ired  Bethuel  and  Laban;  and  hither  Abraham 
mi  his  ssnrant,  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  **  of  his  own 
Undred**  (ib.  rer.  a8).  Hither  too,  a  century 
Inter,  came  Jacob  on  Uie  same  errand ;  and  hence 
he  Rtoraed  with  his  two  wires  afUr  an  abeence 
sf  21  jears.  After  this  we  hare  no  mention  of 
Mawpotamia,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  Balak  tlie  king  of  Moab  sends  for 
Balaam  *'to  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia"  (I>eut.  xxiii. 
I),  which  was  situated  among  **  the  mountains  of 
the  east"  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  br  a  river  (ib.  xxii.  5), 
probably  the  Euphrates.  About  half  a  century 
later,  we  find,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Mesopo- 
bunia  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  Chushan- 
Kishafhaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  establishes  his 
iominion  orer  Israel  sboitly  ailer  the  death  of 
l«shua  (Judg.  iii.  8),  and  maintains  his  authority 
br  the  space  of  eight  years,  whoi  his  yoke  is  broken 
by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (ib.  rera.  9,  10). 
Knally,  the  children  of  Ammon,  having  provoked  a 
var  with  David,  *'  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  out  of  Syria  Maachah,  and  out  of  Zobsh  " 
1  Chr.  xix.  t>).  It  is  unceitain  whether  the  Meso- 
potamiauft  weiv  persuaded  to  lend  their  aid  at  once. 
At  any  rate,  aller  the  first  great  victory  of  Joab 
iver  Ammoc  and  the  Syrians  who  took  their  part, 
these  la^t  **  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  wei-e  be- 
rond  the  river"  (ib.  ver.  16),  who  participated  in 
the  final  d^eat  of  thoir  fellow-countrymen  at  the 
hands  of  Uivid.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  then 
pnsaca  ont  of  Scripture,  the  country  to  which  it 
bad  applied  becoming  a  part,  first  of  Assyiia,  and 
iIWi  waiili  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

According  to  the  Assynan  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tHDia  was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire 
[B.C.  1200-1 100)  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes, 
Mch  andcr  its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent 
if  vmm  another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended 
vith  thcM  chie&  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the 
line  of  Jehu  (B.C.  880)  had  fully  established  their 
tominion  over  them.  The  tiibes  were  all  called 
"tribes  of  the  Nairi,"  a  term  which  some  compare 
with  the  Naharaim  ot  the  Jews,  and  translate 
*  tribes  of  the  stream-ianda,"  But  this  identificsr 
k«n  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears,  however,  in 
ehee  aocordanoe  with  Scripture,  first,  that  Mesopo- 
liBua  was  independent  of  Assyria  till  atter  the  time 
li  [Asrid ;  seooiidly,  that  the  Mesopotamians  were 
varlikt  and  usid  chariots  in  battle ;  and  thinlly, 
ihtt  not  long  after  the  time  of  David  they  lost  their 
b»lfl|>caieuoa.  their  cuuntn  being  .ibiior)M)d  by  As- 
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syna,  of  wliich  it  was  thenceforth  Cwmmonlj  reck- 
oned apart. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Meso- 
potamia seems  to  have  bem  divided  between  the 
Modes  and  th^  Babylonians.  The  conquests  c^ 
Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under  the  Pernan  yoke , 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  Assyrian 
satmpy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  fell  to  Seleucus, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian  kingdom  till 
wrested  from  Antiochus  V.  by  the  Parthians,  about 
B.C.  160.  Trajan  conquered  it  from  Parthia  in 
\.D.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a  Roman  province; 
but  in  A.D.  117  Adrian  relinquished  it  of  his  own 
accord.  It  was  afterwards  more  than  once  reoon- 
quei-cd  by  Rome,  but  never  continued  long  under  her 
sceptre,  and  finally  reverted  to  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian,  A.D.  363. 

(See  Quint.  Curt.  v.  1 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22-26 . 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  8,  Isc.;  and  for  the  description  of  the 
district,  compare  C.  Niebuhr's  Voyagt  en  Arabia, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-334;  Pococke^  Dfcriptum 
of  the  Eastt  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  17 ;  and  Layard's 
kmeteh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xi.-zv.).  [G.  R.] 

MESSI'AH.     This  word  {JV^,  Matiach}, 

which  answers  to  the  word  Xpi0r6s  in  the  N.  T., 


means  atwmted;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  i 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16 ;  and  possibly 
to  the  shield  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed, 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii. 
10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  9,  11, 
23;  2  Sam.i.  14,1^xix.  21,  xxiii.  1). 

This  word  alio  refers  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  wtis  to  complete  God's  pur- 
pobes  for  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  ail  time 
spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  4.1,  iv.  25,  A.  V.  "Messias");  but  the  Gwk 
equivalent,  the  Christ,  is  constantly  applied,  at  fir«t 
with  the  article  as  a  title,  exactly  the  Anotnifil 
One,  but  later  without  the  article,  as  a  proper 
name,  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  |K>ints  belong  to  this  subject:  1.  The  ex- 
ptK:tation  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews;  2.  The 
expectation  of  a  suflering  Messiah ;  3.  The  nature 
and  power  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Of  these  the 
second  will  be  discusised  under  Saviour,  and  the 
third  under  Son  of  God.  The  present  article  wiU 
contain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  fii-st  point  only.  The 
mterpretation  of  particular  passages  must  be  left  iu 
a  great  measure  to  professed  commentators 

The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  &11,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee>  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel"  (Gen. 
iii.  15).  The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpmt,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natural  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against  the 
serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind  i^ 
deemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Satan  that  deceived 
mankind.  Many  interpreten  would  understand  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  l.essiah  only ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  think  with  Calvic  that  mankind,  after 
tliey  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evil.     The  M«i.siani<^  chanutter  of  thii 
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pinp^iecy  h«i  beec  mucli  que«itioQed  by  those  ih^}iO 
UM  m  tlie  histoiy  of  the  fall  nothing  but  «  fkble : 
to  tlui«!**  who  awx'pt  it  as  true,  this  pftuage  is  the 
pnmir>^^  g«rtn  of  the  Gospel^the  prot^roDgelium. 

Th4  blcftfings  Id  store  for  the  child ivn  of  Sbetn 
ire  remarkablr  indicated  jd  the  words  of  Ncali, 
••BlMsed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shero,"  or  (lit.) 
•*  Blessed  be  Jehovah  th«  God  of  Shem  "  (Gen.  li, 
W)f  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  be  h^id 
oui«ed  Canwuif  he  carries  up  the  blsMing  to  the 
gr*At  fountsin  of  the  blessings  that  shall  fullovi' 
Sh«fm.  Next  Cbllows  tlie  pronaiae  to  Abmbnm, 
wherein  the  blessings  to  Shcra  ore  turned  ioto  the 
uarrower  channel  of  one  family — **  I  will  mo^c  of 
thee  a  great  natioD,  find  1  will  bless  thc*e,  and  make 
thf  name  great ;  and  thou  sHaH  be  a  blessing;  mid 
1  will  bless  them  that  bless  tkee  and  curse  him  that 
fiurseth  thee;  and  in  tliee  shall  all  fanulics  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  i,Gen.  xii.  2,  3),  The  promise  h 
vtiU  iwleftnite  i  but  ft  U'nds  to  tlie  undoing  of 
the  cume  of  Aduni,  by  a  bleinsing  to  all  the  earth 
ihrtiiii^U  the  seed  of  Abraham,  aa  dtJith  hnd  come 
!)Q  the  whole  earth  through  Adam,  When  our 
Loixl  cays  '*  Your  &ther  Abinhom  rejoiced  to  see 
my  diayi  and  he  saw  Jt  and  was  glad  *  (John  Tiii. 
56),  we  are  to  understand  that  this  promise  of  a 
*wa}  bleiaing  and  restomtion  to  come  herpafter  wns 
'jndemtood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  brvck  to 
God,  as  a  eoming  nearer  to  Uimf  from  whom  the 
promise  came ;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and  re^ 
foicing  (gcstirit  eum  desiderio,  £engei)  to  behold 
the  day  of  it. 

A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "The 
scfptie  shall  not  depart  from  Jiiddh,  nor  a  Uw- 
giver  from  between  his  feet,  uotil  ^hiloh  come  ^  and 
unto  him  ^holl  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Shiloh  (rfr^^)  is  pro- 
bably fmm  the  root  Tw^  ;  and  if  so,  it  means  rest, 
STf  Hs  Bengstenberg  argu^^  it  is  for  Shi/on,  aiid  h  a 
piopei'  imme,  t/ie  man  of  peace  or  rest,  Vie  peace- 
imiJter,  For  other  derivations  and  interpretations 
see  G««niQS  {Tfiesauru$,  sub  roc.)  and  Uengsten- 
berg  {Chriitoiogie^  vol.  i  1,  WbiUt  man  of  peace 
is  lur  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  name, 
th««e  old  rersions  which  render  it  **  He  to  whom 
the  sceptre  belongs"  see  the  Messianic  application 
equally  with  ourselves.  This  then  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  promisM  distinctly  centre  in  one 
penon  ;  and  He  is  t4}  be  a  man  of  peace  {  He  is  tn 
wield  and  retain  the  government,  and  the  Uiitions 
shall  h)ok  up  to  Him  and  obey  Hiro* 

The  nert  passage  usiiAJly  quoted  is  the  prophecy 
af  Ba!aara  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19;.  The  sttr  points 
iadied  to  tb«  glory,  as  the  si-eptre  denote*  the  power^ 
tif  a  king.  And  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ( Pseudo)  tee 
here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
picphecfk  not  fulMed  in  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  2, 14 1; 
aad  though  David  is  himself  a  tvpe  of  Christ,  the 
dij«ci  Brlessianic  appliealion  of  this  place  i«  by  no 
ra«ajis  certain. 

The  prophecy  of  Mo«e*(Deut.  »viii.  18V*  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  l^retliren, 
like  unto  thee,  nnJ  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth  \  and  he  shall  i!pt?alc  unto  them  all  that  I 
aliaJl  oomniiUHl  liim/  daims  attention.  Do^  this 
:eter  (o  thi  Meicsiuh?  The  reiereu(«  to  Mioes  in 
.fohn  T.  43-47 — **He  wrote  of  me,"  seemj>  to 
p<fint  {^  thii  pnsBJige;  for  it  is  a  cold  and  forced 
tatiq>ntat.on  to  i«ter  it  to  the  whole  typ«  and 
Y'tuboLk  ol'  tjw  Mosaic  Law.  On  the  other  hand, 
uitaj  critics  would  t^ijn  Hud  here  the  diviAt  izjiti* 
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1  tution  of  Ine  whole  prophetic  ordei,  wbidi  if 
here,  does  not  oocur  at  all.     Htn^iesilBq 
that  it  does  fmciuse  that  an   onicr  of  : 
should  be  seat,  but  thst  the  aagolar  li 
die*".'!   re&renoe  tn  the  matact  W  the 
Christ  himself,  without  wflom  tlie  wards 
have  been  fuUUled.     *'  The  Spirit  of  Ouvt  wfJki^x 
the   propheta,  and  Christ  is  in  »  aoiae  thi  d|r 
prophet."     (1  Pet  i.  11.)     Jews  in  e«rli«^  tarn 
might  hare  been  excised  for  referring  the  woe^li 
thL»  or  that  present  prophet ;  bat  the  Jews  nkm 
the  Lord  rebuk(*s  (John  r.)  weiv  iaezciBBble;  ii« 
having  the  words  before  them,  uid  the  wurb  4 
Christ  as  well,  they  should  hiive  known  tkAt  M 
prophet  had  so  fuililled  the  words  as  He  h^ 

The  passages  in  tlte  Feotatetich  which  fibk  Is 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  '*  hare  beeu  thmigiit  If 
auur  to  bear  nlereDoe  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  penod  of  MesEunic  prtrphecy  woall  ^ 
elude  the  time  of  David.    In  the  promiss  of  t " 
dom  to  David  and  his  house  **  for  ever  **  (2 
13),  there  is  moie  than  could  be  fal£liad 
eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of  limrui 
and  David's  hist  words  dwell  oo  thlk  promstcifs 
everlasting  thmoe   (2  Stttn.   xiiiL).     P«wps  ■ 
the  Psalms  aiv  numeioua  which  sire  apfiLbd  Il6l 
Messiah  in  the  N.T.:  sach  ar«  Pa.  ij.,  xvl,ib« 
xL,  CI.  Other  Palms  qnoted  la  Use  K.  T.  ipfvr^ 
refer  to  the  actual  history  of  another  king;  IH 
only  those  who  deny  the  exiftiencse  of  tv^mkf^ 
phecy  will  consider  this  as  an  erideiioe  i^mM.M 
tilteiior  allusion  to  Me!«iah :  each  PaaSoisan^* 
bviii.f  Ixix.,  Ixxii.     The  adrance  in  daanai  ft 
tliis  peiiod  is  gi^t.     The  name  of  Anouilad,  L  n 
King,  oomes  in,  and  the  MeBiah  ia  Co  ooait  if 
lineage  of  David.    He  if  docribed  m  Hb 
with  His  giieat  kingdom   that  cImII  \m 
rather  than  temporal,,  Pa.  ii.,  ixj.,  iL,  ci. 
places   He   is  seen    in  suifering  and 

Ps.  Xxii.,  IT!.,  il. 

After  the  time  of  Darid  th«  predietmielliis 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  tinne ;  tin  til  theae  fnfMl 
aldose  whow  works  we   [mtiraTT    in   the  taaoa  it 
Scripture.    They  nowherv  give  us  an  csKt  mk 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  Msauak; 
diO'eiieut  aspects  of  the  truth  are  prodoosd 
variou:i  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  Lhej  an 
e|ieUc  oi  Him  now  as  a  Conqueror  or  a  Jodlj^ 
Kedeemer  fipom  sin ;  it  is  from  the  ilttly  tf ' 
whole  of  them  that  we  gntn  a  dav  and        ' 
image  of  His  Person  and  kingdom.     Thii 
priod  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uasiah  to  ths 
iuni»h  captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and 
D^vid^s  house,  who  should  come  to  r^ 
restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  tha  dl 
in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxri.     The  blcaadngs  of  the 
tion,  however,  will  not  ha  oon&fted  to  Jews; 
heathen  are  made  to  shore  them  fully  (Is.  a. 
Whatever  theories  have  hcen  altcmptad  aboul 
liii.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbt  ONit  w^ 
is  the  received  interpretation  that  il  nibs  li 
sutfering  Redeemer;  and   so  in    the  N\  T,  U 
alwai;^  considered  to  do.     The  parage  of 

2  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  ia  th0 
the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthpUee  of  the 
The  lineage  of  Dsvid  is  again  alludad  lob 
rinh  xii.  10.14.     The  time  of  tht  tMoni  Imfk  • 
hxvil  by  Haggoi  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  eooilf ;  aaitii 
coming  of  the  Forerunner  and  of  die  Aai*^  ■* 
dearly  tevealed  in  Mai.  iii,  1,  it,  5,  6. 
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I  to  ibt  IL  T.  to  tbe  cxpectAtioo  ol  the  J«wi. 

» fM^a  m  Pt.  ii  2,  6,  8 ;  Jtr.  xziU.  5* 

.  tx.  9«  tkt  Plaruew  tJid  those  of  tlie  Jewt 

^»rtpl  Mewub  at  «IU  looked  An-  a  temponU 

mir*     T1*«  Apoftle*  th<iitiek«ft  were   in* 

I  w^  thb  apitiiatk,  till  ii^er  the  Retan^ction, 

50,  21;   Luke   xxir.   21;    Acta  L   6. 

»  «/  •  parer  &itii  ftppear,  Luke  ii.  30,  rtiii. 

lio  Hr,  25.     Oq  lh<  other  haod  there  wa;->  a 

I  «ciMPol  vhkh  had  ditcardad  the  expectation 

fr.      So  mention  of  Meaaiah  Rpp*»rs  m  the 

t  c#  Wtsleoa,  oor  to  the  writings  of  Philo  ;  and 

•retds   the  ^tootniw.     iDterwurse   with 

hMB  BUide  aome  Jews  lAhatned  of  their 

9  f^p«tl*ik«  «f  a  ^tdeu  age  Uiat  thould  re- 

«pe«i    tiie   earth,    «rss   cuinmuci    in    heathen 

(l!w«€Mi,     Works  tmd  Days,   109;    Ovid, 

.  1^  99  s   V>ric-  Ec^'  *^« ;  wd  tosfiagea  in  Euseb. 

,  £r,  L  7.  tii,  13k     Tliie  bujw  the  Jewsabo 

;  Hit  witij  Ihero  it  waa  associated  with  the 

r  af*  |artieu)ar  Peiioa,  the  Mtt&inh.    It  haa 

jgjfcd  tlkat  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an 

hlf  kti*e    nod  thit  th»  eijsteficc  of  the  hope  of 

1   for  on  natunil 

\^\\oxl.    But  the 

... . ,  wut  uot  a  Pioplict 

mi^^  ^t  a  Pne»t,  wiioce  biuiijjtss  it 

4^M»i   U  people  free  fiom  tin,  and  to 

u^  *A)»  of  Gud,  aft  in  !*«.  iiii.,  xl., 

*i.,   Uii.      In  these  vid  otiier  pla*:ea  too 

pvw«r  a#  tl»p  eonn   -  "        >Mdica  beyond  the 

B  i>  lea,  which  t»  oon- 

r  to  ll»  aarjaalfe  J  udstcm.     A  fiur 

i^as  of  a]]  the  |.»&Hges  will  convioce  thAt 

ipowfto  dT  th^  M*-&«inTii!f!  idea  iu  the  prophecies  ts 

r  «9t^  tD  fw^^  "41.    The  witness  of  the 

H.  T.  to  th«  O.  T  4  un  bear  no  other  mean- 

m  wiamsmw--'.  ij'  >^^  ^^^^e  wut-dii  of  Peter — **  We 

i  a  ami,  cnre  wuni  of  propheej ;  w hereunto 

I  vaQ  titti  jre  take  heed,  at  Tinto  a  light  tJiat 

i  la  •  dark  pbce,  untd  the  tiny  dawn^  and  the 

ta  your  htBitk*.  knowing  this  tirtt, 

I  propbflcfVtheScriptuie  t->  of  nny  private 

I'^or  the  prophecy  cimo  not  m  old 

•*   «*iU  of  mat):  bnt  holy  men  of  (^od 

«ircre  SMyrfd  by  tlie   Holy  Ghost" 

_  I  :  oTCTipire  the  elalx>rate  essay  on 

ft  iti.  .  7.t,  rol.  i.).     Our  Lord 

■a  tr  |>hecie»  of  the  Messiah 

oje   fulfilled    in    Him, 

12;  Luke  xviii.  31-33, 

_     .         .    ,  39, 46.     The  Apostle* 

I  ti^  ofsic  Lnjih^  Acti  ii.  16,  25,  vtii.  21^35, 

^,  3-%  HTi.  22,  23;   1   Pet,  t,  11  ; 

sy  fto^aVB  <^  St,  Biul.     £ven  if  in- 

did  DCil  prort  that  the  prophecioi 

d»  tovrv  l^ao  rague  longings  a^er  better 

f  N,  T,  f»«iaiow  rYenrwhere  that  althutigh 

w1  w»*   ihv   sun,    «»d  O.  T.  pmphecy  th<* 

th  were  Ught,  and  i*ith 

h-m,  lo  **^  f»Hffht;  and 

►  prtTji^#1i  iLi  3nng- 

^  Hbm  warn  h'  i.  in 

{tolllay4id  -^^^  ejc- 

l)i^lhi>ci7irM 

idlfQlogT  I  literature; 

I  iMiA  complete  rivw  nt  this  whole  atilgeol 

1  A  IlOlfltoCth^!*'^  Chriotoht/ic^  tlie  setupd 

I  «r  irlikli.  g^**  ^    t<  tmiiAlAted  in 

iTheoli  T.  [J^'ftSsUjeady 


UMBSrA^    (Mf<r(r{aii    ifeincu),   tbt    Qtmk 
foi-m  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41 ;  it.  26). 

MET  ALB,  The  Hebrewa,  in  ooroitMri  with 
other  ancient  utations,  were  acqttainted  with  nearly 
all  the  metals  known  to  modern  metallurgy^  «'!>«- 
ther  as  the  products  of  their  own  eoU  ur  the  restUu 
of  intercourse  with  fordgnen*.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  deHnitions  b  that  which  deaeribeB  the 
country  of  Havikh  a^  the  land  which  abounded  Ja 
goid,  and  the  gold  of  whicli  was  good  (Gen.  ii,  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainii6. 
Tubal  C^in,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  ^ 
fthiu-pener  of  every  inxtrnment  of  copper  (A*  V. 
"  bra&»  *')  .and  irm  (Gen,  ir.  22).  "  Abram  wai 
very  rich  in  cattle,  in  »i7t>«r,  and  in  goH**  (Gen, 
xiii'  2) ;  8ilv<»r,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  being 
the  medium  of  commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Tin  i»  first  inentiooed  among  the  ipoils  of  tbi 
Midianitea  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  wiu 
ahdn  ^Kum.  oxi,  2^)^  and  kad  ia  uaed  to  heighten 
the  impgery  of  Moses*  triumphal  K>ng  (Ex.  xv.  10). 
Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  wei^  acquainted  with 
sfttel,  properly  so  called,  is  imcertain  \  the  ifrorda  ta 
PEfldesed  in  the  A.  V,  {2  Sam.  ixii.  35  ;  Job  xx.  24  ; 
Pb.  iviii.  34;  Jer,  xv.  12)  are  in  all  other  pa*fttiges 
tiiinalatod  brass ^  and  woold  be  more  correctly 
oopper.  Th«  "northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xr,  12  is 
believed  by  commentatoni  to  be  iron  hiu^ened  and 
tempemi  by  wime  peculiar  process,  so  as  more 
nearly  to  coiTc^-pond  to  wlmt  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ; 
and  the  "  lloming  toiches"  of  Nah.  ii.  3  arc  pro- 
bably the  dashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-ctim-iota 
which  should  come  against  Nineveh,  Besides  the 
simple  metals^  it  is  ^tipposrd;  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  6r(rtue,  and 
probably  in  all  ca^^e*  in  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronae  is  to  be  under- 
stood a*  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  cha^imal  (A.  V,  *' amber'")  of  E«.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  <jXfirrpoy,  and  the 
Vulg.  dectrxmi^  by  which  our  translattirs  werr 
misled,  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  Whatev»f 
be  the  meaning  of  cfumhmal^  for  which  no  sAtts^ 
fa«^ry  etymology  has  bpen  propoeed,  ther©  can  bt 
but  little  doubt  that  by  iiK^Kxpaw  the  LXX,  tnitut- 
lalors  intended,  not  the  fossil  rtjsin  kuowu  by 
that  name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  as  **  nmlier,  * 
but  the  metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ibur  parta  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  d^* 
scribed  by  Pliny  fxxjuii.  23)  as  more  brill iant  than 
silver  by  lamplight.  There  is  the  some  ditficulty 
attending  the  x*AitoX//Jeu'Di'  ( Kev,  i.  IC,  ii.  18. 
A,  V,  **nne  bniss"),  which  has  hitherto  success- 
fully resisted  all  the  eJ^loits  of  commentators,  but 
which  is  explained  by  t^uidas  ns  a  kind  offiedron^ 
more  precious  than  gold.  That  it  was  a  mlxeil 
met.al  ot  great  brilliancy  is  extremely  pix^bable,  but 
it  haa  hitherto  been  impo«siH*?  tn  identify  it.  In 
addition  to  the  metals  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  meraij-tj  h  ftUndnJ 
to  in  Num.  xxii.  23,  as  "the  water  of  sepnrntion," 
being  **  looked  upon  n*  the  mother  by  which  nil 
the  metnls  were  fruttiHed,  puxiHed*  and  brought 
foilh,"  and  on  this  account  kept  secirt,  and  irtsly 
mysteriously  hinted  at  i  Napier,  Jfc/^j/.c/fA^  Bihitt, 
Intr.  p,  6),  Mr,  Napier  odds,  "  tl\ere  is  not  th* 
slightest  foundation  for  this  supposition,'^ 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  llie  mi**! 
widtfly  dtfTuficd  nf  all  m<?taU,  Alniast  eveiy  country 
in  the  world  hm  in  it*  tuns  yicldt^l  a  iv^tiiin  »u|  p<y, 
and  d^  It  id  found  moit  frtir^ucnlly.  iu  Alluvijd  >*kii 
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UDtaaxg  the  debnA  of  rocUn  wash«d  domi  by  Hhi  tor- 
rcDt»,  it  yfWB  ktown  at  a  very  «urlf  period » aud  ww 
procured  with  little  difliralty.  The  exi«tcitoe  of 
gold  and  the  prevulenoc  of  ^Jd  DmameiitA  in  tndj 
timei  are  no  proof  of  a  high  stjite  of  civilizatjodi, 
but  rather  the  rev«i-Be»  Odd  was  iindouhtedlj 
uaad  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  wm 
dtK»Tered,  We  have  do  indicatioiift  of  gold  Etreaitia 
or  niuiH  io  Plolestiae.  The  Hebrews  ohtainal  their 
prindpa]  supplr  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  olI  the 
oommeroe  of  the  Persixin  Giilf.  The  jdilpi  of  Hinun 
kiDf  of  Type  brought  it  for  .^lomoo  (X  K.  in. 
11,1,  11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  ti.e  Hebrew 
tnonAreh  hod  equipped  a  iSeet  and  montieil  it  with 
Tynan  fiailors,  the  chief  of  thar  freight  woa  the 
gold  of  Ophir  (I  K.  ii.  27,  28V  It  was  brought 
thi^nce  io  the  abipe  of  Tarshish  (I  K.  ixii.  48),  the 
lodiameQ  of  the  amcieut  world  \  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  iii.  6),  Roamah  (Ex,  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (1  K.  x, 
2,  10;  P*.  burii,  15;  Is,  Ix.  6;  Ex.  xivii.  22),  aud 
ITphaz  ( Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gold  for 
the  markets  of  Palostine  niid  Tyre,  It  was  prt>- 
bably  brought  tn  the  form  of  ingota  (Joeh.  viL  21  ; 
A,  V.  '*w«igfe/'  lit.  "tougue' ).  and  was  mpidljr 
eonveitod  into  articles  of  omaroent  and  use.  Ear- 
rings, or  rather  noae-ringi,  were  tnade  of  it^  those 
given  to  Rebeeca  were  half  a  shekel  (^  oz.)  in 
weight  (Gen.  jrxiv,  22),  bracelets  (Gen.  ixir,  22), 
chains  (Gen,  lU.  42),  signets  (Ex.  xxxv.  22 \  bitiiaa 
or  spherical  ornameuta  suspended  fwm  the  neck 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22),  and  cbalnis  for  the  legs  (Num.  xxxi. 
50;  cofnp.  Is.  iii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  wa* 
used  in  embroidery  (Ex.  x*xix.  3;  2  Sam  i.  24; 
Plin.  viii.  74) ;  the  decorations  and  tumiture  of  the 
tabemncle  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Hebrewi  willingly  offered  (Ex. 
xxxir.-iL^ ;  the  same  precious  metAl  wojs  Uvii^ed 
upon  the  Temple  (IK.  vi.,  vii);  Solomon's  throne 
WAS  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  drinking- 
cupi  and  the  veaitels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  puie  gold  {1  K,  i.  2l\  and  the 
nelghbonring  princes  brought  him  as  presents  Tea- 
sels of  gold  and  of  silver  (1  K.  x.  25 ).  So  plentiful 
indeed  waa  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  I.  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  fiiohioning  of  idobtrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23, 
xxxii.  4;  Deut.  xiii,  17;  1  K.  iii.  28  ^  The  crown 
oa  the  head  of  Malcham  (A,  V.  '*  their  king"),  the 
idol  of  the  Amntomtes  at  Rabbah,  weighed  a  talent 
of  gold,  tJliat  ia  125  Ibo,  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that 
it  could  not  hare  been  worn  by  thivid  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  1 2  Sum.  xii.  30).  The 
great  abundance  of  gold  tn  carlv  iim&h  indicate<1  by 
its  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  us**.  Amont; 
tiie  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  hy  the  Isiaehtes,  in 
their  bJoodl^a  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were 
ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels 
of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  4S-54),  equal  in  value  to  niore 
than  3C,000/.  of  our  pt-Rtetit  money.  1700  shekels 
cf  gold  (worth  more  tlian  3000/.)  in  nose  jewel* 
(A.  V.  *' ear-rinps  " }  alone  were  taken  by  Oideoir» 
tnny  from  thp  slaughtered  Midiauitcs  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  These  wimbers,  though  large,  are  not  incre- 
liUly  great,  when  we  ooiuiier  that  the  country  of 
the  Midianiles  was  at  that  time  rich  in  e;old  streams 
whidi  hxre  been  since  exhau&ted,  and  that  like  the 

•  As  an  iUuBtrmtlon  of  the  eoonuoas  wcolUi  which  it 
was  |M»«lble  for  one  man  to  collect,  we  may  qiioie  frotn 
Hi-nic]otu«  (fll.  :rR)  \h**  Snfitanef^  of  Pythiai  thf>  LytiUui, 
vho  plAotd  «l  the  disposal  of  Xcrzies,  qu  his  w*j  toGfcccx, 
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Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  tbe  PfennioM  tiii 

time  of  Pixarro,  they  carried  moct  of  their  «dtl 
about  thrm.     But  the  amount  of  treafUTt  aetUB^ 
lated  by  David  from  9[ioiis  taken  in  war,  is  la  o^ 
mo  us,  that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  the  ntrntas 
exaggerated.     From  the  gold  abieMs  of  HadadasV 
army  of  Syriaos  and  other  *3ureea  he  had  tiiTliisI, 
according  to  the  chronicler  ( I  Chr.  ixiL  14),  lOCM* 
talents  of  gold,  and  1 .000,000  tiLlenU  of  tQvw;  • 
these  must  be  added  his  own  ooncntm^oa  of  yXH 
talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  allTer  (1  CIs.  Kl 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offeHnga  of  Ike  pn^ 
the  total  Tiluc  of  which,  eslitDating  the  wfi^  w 
a  t:dent  to  be  125  lbs.  Tn>y,  go)>' 
and  silver  at  45.  4^.  per  ox.,  is 
Napier  to  l»e  939,929.687/.    Some  iar«*  nnw  «t^ 
ne&$  of  this  >um  may  be  formed  by  ;$ocisideiiBf  ifci 
in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  u&f  ;a  -at 
world  was  calculated  to  be  about  82^ 
Undoubtedly  the  quautitf  of  tiie>  pwti. 
possessed  by  the  laraeiitea  might  be  gies. 
sequence  of  their  comioeraal  ititercsL^or>- 
Phoenicrans  who  were  moatera  of  the  *rB,  «u  . 
the  time  of  David  they  wpre  a   natioe  strajg^ 
ftn-  political  existence,  «aii;t>uiide«l  by  powedirf  a^ 
niics,  and  without  the  leisure  necra^mj  kt  *» 
loping  their  commercial  ca|Mibi(itif^     Jht  fiivlvi 
given  by  Joseph tis  i  Ant.  vii.  14,  §2)  tin  taij 
tenth  ot*  thoae  in  the  tt^xt,  hut  Ittv  »tim, 
thua  reducedi  is  still  enonnnE4fi.a     But  thottftl 
was  thas  common,  )4!ver  appear*  to  Jbar%  bsi 
ordiimry   medium  of  commerce.      l*h«  6rft 
merdAi  tmjtfsictian  of  which  we  po»eis  the 
was  the  puivhoj^  of  Ephron's  field  by  A^ 
400  shfkeU  of  sikrT  <<Jen.  xxiii.  16);  ilaw 
bouy:ht  with  inir^-   Gen.  xvii.  12 
money  pnid    by   Abimelecli  us  a  oong 
AbniLim  (Gm.  uu  l»ii;  Joseph  w» 
Ishmaelite  menchantt  for  twenty  pieces  ofi 
ixr\ii.  28);  and  geuemllf  in  the  Okl 
"  money  '*  in  the  A.  V.  ia  literally  Muvr.  Tfct 
payment  in  gold  is  mcnitooed   io  1  Cbr. 
where  David  buys  the  thrc&hing-floor  of 
Arnunoh,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred 
goid  by  weight."^    Bot  in  th« 
ofthetranMictioii  in  2Satn.  xxir^  24^  tl 
for  the  thi^eshing-floor  and  iht"  < 
silver.     An  attempt  has  beett  -i| 

concile   these   two  paaajges,   L\ 
the  former  the  purchase  refeiT«id  to 'was  1^ 
eotire  hill  on  which  the  thfTnhTng-t!«?f  ilad 
in  thv  latter  that  of  the  threj^i^  At 

the  eiose  resemblance  betwer'i 
renders  it  ditBcult  to  «ocrptthi<i  fxj>ianaiuBiv 
imagine  that  two  diiferent  dnntnuti 
scritMod.     That  there  i&  a  diaerepanry 
number*  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  aiul  I  Chr.  xaL  5  k 
mitted,  and  it  seems  imptwsibJe  to  avosd  t^ 
clusiou  that  the  present  caae  it  but  anotlMT 
of  the  mme  kind.     With  this  one  ctcnlii 
is  no  ca<e  in  the  O.  T.  tu  which  gold  »  aUulrf 
as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  Hehr««  eaiowti 
have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  gjifj 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in 
plated  fiom  Tarahishf  with  g^old  nod  i 
I.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  21 ;  Jer.  x.  9>*     The 
tion  of  treolth  in  the  reign  of  SoioraoD  wm  m 
that  Silver  was  but  little  g^leeiuod ;  **  tbe  kilf 


2000  ut^ntf  of  silver,  and  3,»(il\ooo  ip»ta  ctovi: 
which  In  themf  d«yt  wmUd  tuooanl  to  oberjl  H  l 
of  ponnf)«  •li'rHnji 
k  lAVtxdij,  "  >tivlfefla  of  tfM,  a  wv,*£lit  uf  fr^* 
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Iw  in  Jerusalem  as  stones**  (3  K.  z.  21, 
th  the  truisuret  which  were  brooght  out 
not  onlj  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary 
k  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  Silver 
ojtd  for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ex. 
xzzri.  24),  and  for  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
fiUeU  (Ex.  xxxriii.  10).     The  capitals  of 

1  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17), 
n  and  bowls  offered  by  the  princes  at  the 

of  the  tabeniade  (Num.  vii.  13,  &c), 
lets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Num.  z.  2;, 

of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
ere  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  16).  It 
for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Prov. 
and  other  decorations  (Cant.  i.  11),  and 
llaxs  of  Solomon's  gorgeous  chaiiot  or  pa- 
::iu»t.  iii.  10). 

i  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
(ilver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that 
-tioo  of  the  former  to  the  hitter  was  1  to  9 
rhree  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
gold  were  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sen- 

2  K.  zviii.  14) ;  but  lat«r,  when  Pharaoh- 
rtk  Jehoahaz  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon  the 
bnte  of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  only  one 
gold  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  The  difference  in 
rtion  of  gold  to  silver  in  these  two  cases  is 
irkab&e,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

)i  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  pro- 
'ale^tine,  **  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
f  whoM  hills  tliou  maj-est  dig  copper  " 
li.  9 ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  it  was  so  plentiful 
-s  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
mple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
K.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
i  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  from 
IS  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadeser  (2  Sam. 
ind  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Tiie  market  ot  Tyre  was  supplied  witli 
*  the  same  metal  bv  the  merchants  of 
ibal,  an<i  Meshech  (Ez.  xxvu.  13).  There 
reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
i  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
metal  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
-D,  and  fiom  the  diiliculty  which  attends 
ening  pure  copper  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
»ering,  it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of 
Z  copper  bv  the  admixture  of  small  quan- 
in  had  l)een  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
>  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  ••  that  Moses 
oppor  vessels  fw  domestic  purposes,  but 
^le  use  of  which  is  less  objectionable. 
)t  bein$;  so  subject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a 
h.  and  besides  being  much  more  easily 
1  cast,  wtmld  make  it  to  be  more  exten- 
i  than  copper  alone.  These  practical  con- 
\  and  the  fact  of  almost  all  the  antique 
nd  other  aiticles  in  metal  that  are  pre- 
m  these  ancient  times  being  composed  of 
ove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word 
cure  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers 
such  as  Job  xxviii.  2  and  Dent.  viii.  9,  it 
tranftla^ed  bronze  **  (Metal,  of  the  BiblCy 
\rms  (2  .Sam.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
and  armour  ( 1  Sam.  r*'ii.  5,  6,  38)  were 
lis  metal,  which  was  capable  of  bf'ing  so 
sj>  to  a^lmit  of  a  keen  and  nard  edge. 
tijui>  «Tnpl«yeil  it  in  cutting  the  hank-st 
1  he  Me.\i«ans,  before  the  dis<H>vcry  of  iron, 
sulistitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copjHT ; 
toolf  m»lH  of  thi*  hi-onze  cotild  ci.t   not 
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only  metals,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceoos  dus(| 
the  hardest  substances,  as  baaali,  porphyry,  anM- 
thysts,  and  emeralds"  (Prescott,  C<mq,  of  Mexico, 
ch.  5).  The  great  skill  attained  by  th«  EgypUani 
in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period  throwa 
light  upon  the  remarkable  tacility  with  which  th« 
Isi^aelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
elaborated  the  works  of  art  connected  with  tha 
structure  of  the  tabemade,  for  which  great  a^ 
quaintance  with  metals  was  requisite.  In  th« 
troublous  times  which  followed  their  entniuoe  into 
Palestine  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
for  when  the  Temple  was  built  the  metal-workers 
employed  were  Phoenicians. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Palea^* 
tine.  The  **  iron  mountain  **  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
region  is  described  by  Josephus  {B,  J.  iv.  8,  §2),  and 
was  remarkable  for  producing  a  particular  kind  of 
palm  (Mibhna,  Succa,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron 
mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr 
H^sneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zahardni;  smelting 
works  are  foimd  at  Shemuster,  3  hours  W.  of  Baal- 
bek, and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at  Maabek  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  zvii.  73,  201;;  but  tlie  method  em- 
ployed is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Samothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is  chiefly 
used  for  horse-shoes. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  there  is  no  distinct  tiace  of  them  in 
Palestine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tained it  in  their  interoouise  with  the  Phoenician 
merchants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who  them- 
selves procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  xr\'ii.  12)  and 
the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  The  allusions  to  it 
in  the  Old  Testament  principally  point  to  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals  (Is.  i. 
25 ;  Ea.  xxii.  18,  20).  It  must  have  occurred  in 
the  composition  of  bronze :  the  Assyrian  bowls  and 
dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  **  The  tin  was 
probnbly  obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronzes  in  the  British  MuseuuL 
may  actually  have  been  exported,  nearly  three  thoih 
sand  years  ago,  from  the  British  Isles  **  (Layard 
^'in.andBab.  191). 

Antimonv  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V 
"  painting '  ),  in  the  form  of  powder,  ^'as  used  hj 
the  Hebrew  women,  like  the  kohl  of  the  Arabs,  foi 
colouring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.     [Paint.] 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  article! 
upon  the  several  metals,  and  whatever  is  known  <  * 
the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mining.  [W.  A.  W.] 

METE'RUS  {BaiTJipolft).  Accoi-ding  to  the  list 
in  1  Esti.  V.  17,  *•  the  sons  of  Meterus  *  returnee 
with  Zorobabel.  There  is  no  correspf»nding  name 
in  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  nor  is  it  trace- 
able in  the  Vulgate. 

METH'EG-AMHAH  (nD«n  inO:    t<» 

T    -    T  V  ¥ 

iupoipifffitvriif :  Froenum  tributi)^  a  place  which 
David  took  from  the  Philistines,  appni-ently  in  his 
last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  tiic 
parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1), 
*'  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  is  substituted  tot 
Metheg  hu-Ammah. 

The  renderings  are  legion,  a i most  each  translator 
haviuj^  his  own ;  *  but  the  interpretjitions  may  be 

*  A  large  oollKtion  of  these  wil!  be  found  in  tilassL 
Philofogia  Sacra  'lib.  I  v.  ir.  A,  obs.  17)  together  with  « 
tsltignlar  J«>wi&ta  tradition  bearfiig  uiwn  the  |ioint     lit* 
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reductd  to  two; — I.  ThAt  adopted  by  Geaeniii« 
{The$<mr,  113)  and  Flint  (ffandtcb.  1036),  in 
which  Ammah  b  taken  u  meaning  "  paother-dtj  " 
or  "  metropolis  **  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  19),  and 
Methtg-h»-Ammali  "  the  bridle  of  the  mother-city" 
— riii  of  QatU,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines, 
If  this  la  connect,  the  expression  "  daughter-town*  *' 
in  the  corrcspotiJiug  pfus&a^i^  of  Chronicles  is  a 
closer  parallel,  oiid  more  diarocteristic,  than  it  np- 
pears  at  first  sight  to  be,  2.  1'hat  of  EwnJd 
(0e9ch.  iii.  190),  who,,  taking  Ammah  as  mesQiiig 
the  "  Ihiiianxi,"  treats  the  wc^rda  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  ptrfect  manner  in  which  Dai'id  hod 
imi£t!n  and  humbled  his  foes,  hud  torn  the  biidle 
fit>m  th^'ir  «rmt  and  thus  broken  for  ever  ihe  do^ 
minion  with  which  they  curboil  Israel,  oa  s  rider 
manages  his  hon»e  by  the  reiti  held  fust  on  his  arm 
The  formf>r  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
pamllet  paiasage  in  Chroniciai;  and  it  is  no  valid 
objectian  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  his  note  to  the 
above  passage  does,  tliat  Gatb  cannot  be  refeiTed  to, 
because  it  had  its  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Sobmon,  for  the  king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  IsraeU  as  the 
kiogi  **  on  this  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  it.  24) 
Wire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  an  obvious  oU 
Mctioo  to  £wald's  interpi^tation  that  to  Gontrol  hia 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle  not  an  his  arm 
but  Cist  in  bis  hand.  [G.] 

METHU'SAEL  (Winn,  "man  of  God: 
Ha9owrdka :    Mathtumei)t   the  son   of  Mchujacl, 
fourth  iu  dcMjetit  from  Cain,  and  fiftther  of  Lainech 
(GcD.  iv.  IS).  [A.  B.] 

METHU'SELAH  (n^^TlD,  *»  man  of  off- 
spring/' or  posi.ibly  **  man  of  a  dart:"*  MaB^V' 
o-dAa:  Mathusali)^  the  son  of  Euoch,  ijiith  in 
descent  from  Setii,  and  father  of  Lamech.  The  re- 
aembknce  of  the  name  to  the  preceding^  on  which 
(with  the  ooiJiddeace  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the 
Mit  geoeratioQ  in  both  lines)  some  theone.%  have 
been  mrmiod,  seems  to  be  appaivnt  mtber  than  real. 
The  life  of  HethnsdAb  )■  lUed  by  Gen.  v.  27  at 
969  yan,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  oUier 
patriafoh,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  the 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
years  before  it ;  and  the  Samaritan ^  although  shorten- 
ing his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  some  result  as 
the  Hebrew.  [ChroNOLOotJ  On  the  subject  of 
Longevity,  «ee  PaTRIAECHB.  [A.  B.] 

MEITNIM  (Q^^^m,  MtatiP^fi;  Alex.  Msei- 
mt/i:  Munmi)t  Neh.  rii.  52.  Elsewhere  gireti  ia 
A.  y.  as  MsHUiflM  ood  ItCUUKtMS. 

ME'ZAHAB  C3n|  ^D:  MmCoti^^,  Alex.  Me- 
(960  in  Gen.,  omitted  in  1  Chr.  r  Metaaby    The 

Kost  siofulsr  resderltig,  perlups,  U  ihrni  of  AqnUa. 
loAivJur  TOL  ififiayntytov,  *'  tbe  bridle  of  the  aquedoct,'' 
perbflpi  with  some  reference  to  tbe  irrl^tioa  af  the  ricb 
district  tn  which  Oath  was  sltusted.  Aqoeduot  li  derived 
txom  ihB  Chaldee  version.  KfHOM,  which  bss  tJiat  slpil' 
IcstiooaDioiigstoUMra.  AquI  la  adopts  s  similar  raodedng 
la  the  f3Sfle  of  the  hill  Ammab* 

»  Thcffs  to  some  dimcultj  about  the  derlrstion  of  this 
fesaie,  The  latter  ponJ/to  of  the  root  is  certain]/  1176?' 
,ft«n  nTfi^t  ^  to  send  "},  used  for  a  **  mtetle**  In  1  Chr. 
mil.  6.  loi]  U.  i,  and  for  a  ■'hrsneh  "  io  Gut.  W.  la. 
It  S«i.  Wi    Tihe  fonncr  portion  is  tf erlred  bf  msuj  of  tiic 


SlIBHAB 

fnther  of  &f atred  atid  gnuKlfiittMr  of  M«bitob<  | 
was  wife  cf  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  U«t  omsd 
of  Edom  (Gen,  xxxvi.  39 ;  I  Chr.  1.  50).  His  1 
which,  if  it  bt  Hebrew,  signifiea  **  waters  ol  itU.* 
has  given  rise  to  much  specuiatiim.  Jarebi  ittiN 
it,  '*what  is  goldf"  and  explaina  it,  **he  «tit 
rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  Tala«d  in  his  i 
all."  Abaibauel  says  he  was  '*  rich  and  { 
that  oti  this  acc'^^int  he  was  called  Mettbab.  i 
gold  wu  iu  hii  *jHi*e  as  water." 
(wnt«  Aben  Eira)  **  uad  he  waa  »  rcfiocr  ef  | 
but  others  said  that  it  pointed  to  tbosa  \ 
gold  from  bms^/'  The  Jerusalem  Targatc  of  oiai 
could  not  resist  the  tcmptatioa  of  punning  npoi  Ihi 
name,  and  combined  the  ejtplanatiaiia  pvn  bv  }u^ 
and  Haggaon.  The  Uttei-  part  of  Gen.  xxxvl  JI 
is  thus  rendered  t  ^*  the  name  of  his  wiie 
Mehetabd,  daughter  of  Matred»  th»  dangbto'  di 
reHner  of  gold,  who  was  Wf«ried  with 
C«lipD,  matrtdd)  all  the  days  of  his  UJt;  4 
he  had  eaten  and  was  filled,  be  tomed  and  1 
what  is  gold  ?  and  what  is  silver  f^  A  1 
similar  paraphrase  Is  given  in  tbe  Targom  ef  J 
Pseudo- Jonathan,  except  that  it  is  tb««  3 
Hatred,  and  not  to  Metahab.  The  Arabic  Vm 
translates  the  name  **  water  of  gold,"  whidk  I 
have  been  from  the  Hebrew,  while  in  the  1 
ofOnkelos  it  is  rendered  •*a  refiner  of  gold." 
the  Questianfa  Ifebraicae  in  Paanaiip^^  att 
to  Jerome,  and  the  tradiUoBs  gfiren  above;  1 
seems  to  indicate  that  originally  there 
thing  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wantiog,  whk^  | 
ri^  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which  the  pt^a^ 
remling.  *D.  mi,  \&  an  abbreviation*      [W.  A.  W  ] 

MIAliilN  C]D*p:  MfCM&fy;  Ala.  Ms^* 
ifi4tmin>.  1.  A  Isymao  of  farael  of  tht  snsi' 
Parosh,  who  hod  married  a  IbreigD  wife  i^|' 
her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ecm  (Esr.  2.  2^^ 
is  called  SlAKtrs  in  1  Esd.  ix,  26, 

%.  (Ouiitied  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alax.  M<l|i(r: 
minj.    A  priest  or  family  of  prieata  wl»  wtnll 
from  BabyloD  with  Zerubhsbel  rXeh.  dL  &i;  j 
biibly  the  same  as  Muamin  in  Xeh.  x.  7.     lai 
xii.  17  Uie  name  appeaia  in  the  form  Mnru 

MIB'HAROnap:    Bi|«3<uU  .  Ales,  i 
M{b,ihcLr},    *'  Mibhar  the  son  of  Hagjgtfi*  »  I 
cttme  of  one  of  David*  s  heroes  in  Ihe  hit  fivi 

1  l^hr.  ri.    The  veiae  (38)  in  whidi  it  c 
to  be  corrupt,  for  in  thfe  oomspoodtng  < 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  we  find,  ioatend  of  "  : 
son  of  Haggeri,"  *'  of  Zobah,  Bani  tht  QaiNi>'*J 
ts  €s»sy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be  t^e  trvtt  f 
n jn  ^J21,  JSani  haggadit  coaJd  bo  001 

*1I^?»  ha^ha^eri^  and  13n  It  i 
reading  of  thiee  of  Kenniootfa  MS&  ia  I  Clr,J 
well  as  of  the  Sjmoc  «nd  Arab.  Ter 


older  HebnUsts  Itom  fllO,  "  to  die.'*  sji< 
pretsUoos  given  scoaiiUiiigly.    S*«  In  Lwsilwli  < 
Ham,  -  mortem  susm  mlstl,**  **  fiMrtts  ■ 
Otbers  make  it,  "  h«  dles^  and  tt  [C  «.  tbs  9toe4)  li  ■ 
sopposlLg  U  either  a  osoie  given  sUsffwiftfs  tpm  I 
event,  or  ooe  given  tn  prophcile  ffhffimit  bf  PawA 
Ister  Hebrsists  (see  Qes.  Urn^  dertv*  It  Ihato  tftC.  i 
ooosUnctlve  fo«vi  of  HO/' men.**  Checlwt 
or  which  tbe  plnrol  0^1)0  U  fraiid,    TMs  1 
other  of  the  lnt«rprsiatlo'eis  In  iha  text.    1 
decide  betwaen  ibem  (If  at  aU)  bj  tsmtai 
which  seems  to  tDcUtin  to  tha  fanaaa. 


MIBSAM 

gum  of  R.  Jcmpb.  Bat  that  -  Milhu"  it  • 
mpOoa  of  rate  (or  KSW,  ace.  to  some  MSS.), 

\ataibdh^  •'of  Zolwh,"  m  Kennioott  {Distert. 
tl5)  and  CappeUna  f  Ott.  8acr.  i.  c.  5)  oondude, 
not  ao  dear,  though  not  absolutely  impoasible. 
would  aaem  from  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where 
toMl  of  **  of  Zobah  "  we  find  woAv8vro^c«t,  that 
h  readingt  oiipnally  co-existed,  and  were  read  bj 
I  LXX.  K3^n  in2C,mibcharhat8tsdbd,  "choioe 

the  host."  If  this  were  the  case,  the  verse  in  1 
r.  would  ctan*l  thus:  *MgaI  the  brother  of  Nathan, 
wcr  of  the  host ;  Ban!  the  Gadite/'  [W.  A.  W.] 

lOB'SAM  (Db^p,  *<  sweet  odour,"  Ges. : 
t^^dfi :  Mahtam).  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
r.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned, 
e  aignification  of  his  name  has  led  some  to  pro- 
•  aui  identiftcatioo  of  the  tribe  sprung  from  him 
th  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes  settled  in  Ara- 

aronoatiA^ra,  and  a  connexion  with  the  babam 
Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunsen,  Bibelwerk ;  Kolisch, 
n.  483).  The  situation  of  Mekkeh  is  well  adapted 

faia  settlements,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  tiaces  of 
ler  lahmaelite  tribes ;  nevertheless  the  identifica- 
B  aeema  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 
2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps 
ncd  after  the  Ishmaelite  Mibsam,  for  one  of  his 
ithers  was  named  MiBiiMA,  as  was  one  of  those 
th«  older  Mibsam.  [E.  S.  P.] 

MIB'ZAB  (IVSD:  Ua{dp  in  Gen. ;  Bafi<rap; 

»s.  Ha0cdp  in  1  Chr. :  3fabsar).  One  of  the 
rUrch«i  or  **duk«"  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or 
tu  iim.  xxxvi.  42)  af\er  the  death  of  Hadad  or 
dar.  Th*y  are  said  to  be  enumerated  "aocord- 
;  to  thtfii  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  pos- 
fion;"  and  Knobel  {Genesisjf  understanding 
bear  ^lit.  '*  fortrehs")  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
(  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  fast- 
tii  of  Petra,  "the  strong  city"  ("tpO  T?,  *ir 
[.tfttr  P*.  cviii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ix.  1 1  „  "  the  cliff," 
»  ch.t5nis  of  which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
cmiite*  '  Jer.  xlix.  ItJ ;  Obod.  3).      [W.  A.  W.] 

MIC'AH  (HD'O,  but  in  vers.  1  and  4,  ^n^D^D. 

r.  Mic^v^^"  •  Mfxo^ast  but  once  Mcixoi^as ; 
>x,  Mf  ix<(i  hut  once  Mixa :  MichaSt  Michii)^  an 
n'-lite  w^iwte  familiar  story  is  presen'ed  iu  the 
i.th  a»d  xviiith  chapters  of  Judges.  That  it  is 
pin^ved  would  seem  to  be  owing  to  Micah's 
ndental  oonuexion  with  the  colony  of  iHuiites 
lo  lel»  tiie  ongin4d  seat  of  their  tiibe  to  conquer 
i  found  a  new  Dan  at  LAish — a  most  happy 
cKient,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing 

with  a  picture  of  the  **  inteiior "  of  a  private 
7iplJt«  fitiiuly  of  the  rural  districts,  which  in 
any  res{««-cts  stands  quite  alone  in  the  sacred 
cor  is,  and  has  prob:ibly  no  parallel  in  any  btera- 
:r«  of  equal  age. 

But  ;ipait  fn«m  this  the  narrative  has  sfvevnl 
■!ut«  ot  »|iecial  interjc*  to  students  of  biblical  his- 
<T  IU  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to  the 
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•  Ooe  of  a  tbociand  cjimr  In  which  the  point  of  the 
m^nnm  ts  U«t  bj  the  trmiulation  of  "  Jehovah  "  by  "  the 

•  It  docs  aot  pe«in  at  all  clear  that  the  words  **  moltrn 
wt^  "  sad  '  KTBvpn  inuge  **  •xiiratelj  exprcM  the  nri- 
a«l  v«tl»  Ptwel  ami  HcuseniA.  [Idol,  vol.  i.  mSI  b.]  As 

•  Hrfertwlait  now  standi,  the  "graven  iniace"  uolv 
IS  caroled  off  to  IjtAA,  and  tbn  *  .notteo  "  one  reroaiit*^ 
-i»ad  viifc  yicah  (aviH.  20,  30;  xnap.  It).    True  ine 


oonditkn  of  the  nation,  of  the  memben  »f  which 
Micah  was  probably  an  average  speamen. 

We  tee  {\,^  how  completely  some  of  the  meet 
solemn  and  characteristic  enactmeuti  of  the  Law 
had  become  a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  • 
devout  believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danitea  ic 
their  communications  use  the  general  term  Ehhim, 
-God"  ("ask  counsel  of  God,"  xviii.  5;  *«Ood 
hath  given  it  into  your  hands,"  ver.  10),  witH 
Micah  and  hit  household  the  case  b  quite  difTerent. 
His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  fiivour  of  Jehcvah* 
(zvii.  13);  the  formula  of  blessing  nsed  by  hie 
mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  namf 
(xvii.  2,  xviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  niodc  whidi 
he  adopts  of  honouring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domcatie 
gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorised  priesthood,  firal 
in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the  pemo 
of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12)---thua 
disobeying,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  second 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  provisions  for 
the  priesthood — ^both  Uws  which  lay  in  a  peculiar 
manner  at  the  root  of  the  religious  existence  of  the 
nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27)  had  established  an  ephod ; 
but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of  idols,  a  "  house  of 
gods"  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated  to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Levites.  They  were  indeed  **  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel "  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  predictic  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tain. Heie  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Levitei, 
and  with  which  they  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  connexion;  next  ^raiidenng  forth,  with  the 
world  before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever 
he  could  find  a  residence ;  then  undertaking,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  diarge 
of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the 
propeiiy  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming 
the  tii-st  priest  to  another  system  of  false  worship, 
one  too  m  which  Jehovah  had  no  part,  and  which 
ultimately  bore  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  two  kiugdoms.i^ 

But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure 
or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief 
family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief 
family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  closely  allied  to  the  piicstly  house, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
gieat  Moses  himself.  For  the  '*  Mauas&eh  "  in  xviii 
30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of  **  Moses,"  tc 
shield  that  venerable  name  fi-om  the  disci-edit  which 
such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon  it.  [Manakeu 
No.  4 ;  p.  234  6.]  In  this  fact  we  possibly  have 
the  explanation  of  the  much-<leb»teu  (nssage,  xviii. 
3:  **  they  knew  the  v»ice*  of  the  young  man  the 
Levite."  The  grandson  of  the  Lawgivei  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  personally  known  to  the  Daniies ; 
when  they  hesivd  his  voice  (whether  in  casual 
•ijKjech  or  in  loud  devotion  we  aie  not  t:*d)  they 
recognized  it,  and  their  inquiries  as  to  whr  brought 

LXX.  add  the  molten  Intage  In  ver.  20.  hat  in  ver.  80  they 
agree  uith  the  Hchrcw  text. 

o  ^ip^voJce.  The  explanation  of  J.  D.  Mtchaelis 
{Bibd  Jut  i'nfffldirten)  is  that  they  remarked  that  b« 
did  not  bpeak  vriih  the  accent  uf  the  Kphraimiles.  Bni 
Qesenius  nfjfcts  tlil8  notion  a«  repugriiutt  alike  to  "  tb% 
exprehaion  ooo  toe  connexion,"  and  adopts  tNe  explaoa* 
tion  g^ven  above  (f.'fsch.  dcr  Ktbr.  .STjii-orAe,  f  li  S.p.  M), 
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kim  bitlicr,  wlmt  he  did  tber§,  auH  wh*t  tic  harl 
tltei'Ct  wci-c  m  this  caae  liit;  fi^er  qtieatidiu  of  old 
acqii:iiiirancf!t(  long  a^psijited. 

[4.)  The  narrative  ^vt»  ui  a  ine«i  viyid  }d«B  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  whicli  the  country  wm 
ff\A(xtU  when  "there  was  no  king  in  Israel*  and 
every  mnn  diJ  what  was  light  in  hi*  own  eyej;," 
And  ^hows  how  ui'g&ntly  aecn^aiy  a  ccntrul  autho- 
rity litttl  heoome.  A  body  of  six  hnndo?*!  mcjii  coni- 
plett'ly  armedt  besides  the  tJTiin  iif  their  liiiniiles  arid 
tjitlie,  traverse*  the  length  and  brftitlLli  of  tlie  land, 
not  on  any  miuion  tor  the  niler  or  itie  ziaticti,iifiOQ 
JLtter  occasions  ('2  Sam.  ii,  12,  &c.,  xx,  7,  14)^  bat 
»lmpJy  for  thur  prirate  enfls.  Katinely  diaiiegturd- 
(Tivj  the  rishU  of  private  projieity,  they  hunst  in 
wherever  they  please  along  their  route^  and  plufi- 
deiiiig  tlie  vdnables  and  canying  oft"  pennons,  reply 
to  all  renionitauctrs  by  tAuuts  and  threattt.  The 
Turkish  rule»  to  which  the  same  distiict  hn*  now 
the  miHfoituue  10  be  subjecte*!,  can  hnidly  Lte  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  i»  tftartiing  to  our  Western 
miudj — accustomed  to   associate   tljc   ble^ing*    rf 

oiiJer  with  rclijrion — to  observe  how  rvlisjlom*  were  I  to  remove  the  Tabeinarln  and   E 
these  Inwlesd  freebootens  t — "  Do  ye  know  that  iu    the  vidnity  of  Gibeahi  Saul'a  heiKJ-quj 
tlicse  houses  there  U  au  eptiod,  and  teraphim^  and  a  i< 
iriaven  ttna^,  and  a  molten  ima'^e?     Nmv  there- 
fore con*iiler  what   ye  have  to  do*'  (xviti.   14). 
"  Hold  thy  peat^,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  , 
fiitliev  aud  a  priest"  (lb.  19). 

As  to  the  date  of  Llietie  interesting  events,  t}ie  nar> 
nitivegivc>  us  no  direct  ii^Jojinatioa  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  befoi-e  the  begimnniE:  of  the  monarchy  ; 
hut  we  may  at  hi\st  infer  that  it  wils  aliio  before 
the  time  of  Siimfton,  btHTflusie  in  tliis  uajnitive 
(xviii.  12)  we  me^t  with  the  onpn  of  the  name  of 
MftlianelMluti ,  a  place  whirh  already  bore  lljat  name 
tu  .SamisotJ  s  chilJhiKMl  (xiil,  25,  where  it  is  tmus- 
lated  in  the  A.  V.  'Hhe  camp  of  Dan").  That 
the  L>a.uJtes  bad  opponents  to  t^eir  establishment  iu 
theii  proper  teiritoiy  t>efore  the  Philistines  enter 
tJte  fidd  is  evident  from  Judg.  J,  34.  Jubephiis 
untimely  omits  the  story  of  Micsili,  but  he  places  the 

nantitive  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine^  and  the  coufounding  him  with  Mioai^  the 
desti'uction  of  Oibenh  (chap*.  xh»  xx.  xxL) — a  |  who  lived  more  than  a  ceotury  ber<M% 
dwumcnt  generally  recognized  as  |Mirt  of  the  additiomil  ignonmoe  in  decchbiD^ 
Kime*^  with  the  stoiy  of  Micah,  and  that  document  JutLiii.  Far  rebuking  this 
by  n  diHmxit  hand  to  the  previous  portion,s  of  the  cejssor  Jehoram  for  his  htipif^ei,  Mic 
book^&t  the  v«iy  bepoaiuG;  of  hm  account  of  the  the  same  authority,  was  thrown  ftnm  a  , 
l^eriod  of  tlie  Judjjia,  before  Deboj-ah  or  even  Khud.  I  and  buried  at  Morathi  in  his  own  ooamtry, 
(See  AnL  v.  2,  §8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware  1  the  cemetery  of  Enakini  (^^rnxfifi*  t  p*i 
Uut  this  arrangement  has  been  foimd  in  any  MS,  of  aupareiiUj  exista  only  in  tlie  LXX.  of 
the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges;  10),  v,here  his  sepulehre  wm  stifi  l> 
but  tli«  iaet  of  its  existence  in  Joeepbus  has  a  cei-  Th^  Chrontcon  Pa^halt  (p.  liSe)  lelli  ^ 
tain  weight,  e^peeially  cotisjdaing  ih*  accuracy  of  |  tjile.  Anoth^  eodesiacocal  trwlitioa  fill 
thnt  Wiiter  when  his  interests  or  prejodicoi  ai*e  not  ^  the  remains  of  Habakkuk  cad  MioUi  »«t< 
concerned;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinebas  the  grandaon  of  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time 
t4  Deborah  is  drawn  by  Beilheau  (p.  197)  from 
the  fact  that  at  tliat  time  th*?  nwtli  of  Palestine 
WM  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanltes^'*  Jabin 
kmg  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  io  Hazor,"  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  LaiJi,     The  records 

of  the  southern  IkUi  Mre  too  scmity  to  prmit  of  |  pnipheftical  office  is  stated,  in  the  lU] 
our  fixing  tlie  date  from  tlie  itatemeut   that  the 
lliiniteft  had  not  yet  enter^  on   Ihfir     ftllolment 
— that  is  to  say  the  allotment  sped  tied  in  Josh. 


m.  40-48.  Bat  that  stKb 
conclusion  arnred  at  from  other 
these  lists  in  Joahua  contain  the  < 
but  not  therefore  necesaarflj 
various  tribes.  «  Divide  tht 
Bdeoce,  and  then  possess  it 
he  the  principle  implied  in  sucn  pmi 
liii.  7  fcomp.  I);  six,  49,  51  (LXX. 
went  to  take  poiscssian  of  the  land  " 
The  date  of  tfie  record  it«lf  1 
moi^  nearly  arrival  at.  That,  on  1 
was  after  the  bednning  of  the  moriBrdiTl 
from  the  references  to  the  fuite-n 
(^iTiii.  1,  xix.  1.  xxi.  25 1;  andf  on  tli«  < 
we  may  peHbapa  infer  from  the  name  ofl 
being  given  as  "  Bethlehetn-Jiidah," 
before  the  fame  of  Dnvid  had  oonfcrfitf 
notoriety  which  woold  reader  uif  HiAi 
neceis&iy.  The  reference  to  the 
the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xvlii.  31)  1 
point  to  the  early  p^irt  of  SauI's  -^^ 
incursions  of  the  Philistines  had 


Mi'CAH  (na^p*  rT*D*c,*  Ccth^b.  j« 

Mtxcdas:  Michoeas),     Tlie  axth  in  1 
muior  prophets,  aocordiug  to  the  ; 
our  prejietit  ainoa ;  in  the  LXX.  he  ts  1 
atW  Hosea  uud  Amos.     To  di^Uni 
Micaiiih    tlie   son  of  Itnlah,  the 
Llijaht  he  is  called  the  Moaj48TII 
native   of  Moreiiheth,   or 
name,  whicth  Jei-ome  and  Futtbt'oi  odl] 
and  idaitiHy  with  a  small  Tillagi  aar  I 
polls  to  the  esLst^  where  formerlj  tht  ] 
was  shown,  but  which  in  the  doyt  «f  ^ 
been  succeeded  fay  a  churdi  {^piL  f 
As  little  is  known  of  the  < 
life  as  of  many  of  the  oth«r  pFOfhtiU.  1 
Epiphanius  [Op.  ii.  p.  245 1  nn^es  hii^cfl 
all  prcibnbillty,  of  the  tribe  of  Eplirelm;  1 


in  a  virion  to  Zebemius  bishop  of  EWatliM 
the  reifQ  of  Theodosiui  the  finst,  Mi 
called  Bemthsatia,  which  i^  appamiCf  1  i 
of  Motasthi  fSoioroea,  Ii.  £.  viL  29*;  M 
H.  h\  Hi.  48 ).  The  propb«l*f  lomb«9 
the  inhabitnnts  N^pfiMametmam,  whidi 
renders  fUf^ftM  wmrrJiPt 

The  period  during  which    lOadl 


*  The  proof!  of  this  arv  fslven  bf  Berthesu  Id  bis  Com- 
■oentsry  on  the  lUfok.  tu  ibe  Jtwngtf*  Kwtff,  UomHk  (ItL 

•  XTlii,  L    It  wilt  be  ofcjervod  thst  Um  wonk  •'•11 
*h»\x  "  are  tatcnwlateU  bj  uur  iTBu»l«U>rtp 


«  The  f^n  fonn  of  ibe  nam*  )»  477*3*0, 
"  who  Is  tike  Jeborah."  wbldh  b  foend  In  1  ^ 
xvlL  T.  Ttds  is  abbrvviatod  lo  ^rP^^D,  1 
Judg-  xvll  1,  I;  stUl  llirtli*  to  tn*?5, 
(.K*.  »Mm.  IT).  nO*p,  MMH^tK  (1  R.  isIL 
flnaitf  to  «1d^»  iAoM.  or  K3^,  MyA^M 
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cypiSMciei,  to  have  extended  over  the  itdgni  of 

S9    .Ahaz,  end  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Jndah,  giving 

xxmaximuin  limit  of  59  jtan  (B.C.  756-697), 

1^    aouewiua  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hese- 

»cS    a  minimom  limit  of  16  jean  (b.c.  742- 

B-'Oin  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  aooeasion  of 

Wm  .     In  either  case  he  would  be  contempo- 

~     Ilosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  ihdr 

in  Israel,  and  with    Isuah  in  Judah. 

I  to  Rabbinical  tradition  he  transmitted  to 

Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk,  and  to 

priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 

^      liad  received  from  laaiah  ( R.  David  Gaus, 

■.        Jhtid)^  and  bj  S3moellu8  ( Chronogr.  p. 

t^^     is  enamerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 

=^  :ar-ar7  with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isdah,  and  Oded. 

t  to  one  of  his  pruphecies  (iii.  12)  it  is  dis- 

1  to  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  ( Jer.  xxvi. 

was  probablj  delivered  before  the  great 

"which    inaogorated   the    reformation  in 

~-miie  date  of  the  others  must  be  determined, 

"Ksj  internal  evidence,  and  the  periods  to 

a-^^y  are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 

^^J.     Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 

:^  ^5  that  none  are  later  than  the  sixth  year 

m^mh.    Bertholdt,  indeed,  positively  denies 

«f  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 

;  «zekiah,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of  the 

i^na  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 

^tf  Ahaz,  and  the  two  later  to  that  of  Ma- 

^r^inleitttngf  §411),  because  the  idolatry 

i'^^ruied  in  their  reigns  is  thei-ein  denounced. 

«^   face  of  the  superscription,  the  genuine- 

^  ich  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  and  of 

^-Ki  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  Bertholdt's  conjectun^ 

^alk>wed  to  have  much  weight.    The  time 

c^  the  prophecies  by  the  only  direct  evidence 

peasess,  agrees  so  well  with  their  contents 

'^y  fairly  be  accepted  as  correct     Why 

■~*i-^ttncy  shoidd  be  perceived  between  the 

'^      'in  Jeremiah,  that  *•  Micah  the  Morasthite 

^*^     in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah," 

^  a  tie  of  his  book  whidi  tells  us  that  the 

"^^e  Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  dars  of 

*  --Khaz,  and  Hezekiah,*'  it  is  dilFicult  to 

The  former  does  not  limit  the  period  of 

^*^^phecy,  and  at  most  applies  only  to  the 

^o    which  direct  allusion  is  made.     A  con- 

"^l^l"*^*™  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those 

'  ^**  t.he  prophecy  in  its  present  form  a  connected 

*  ^^^^weeii  the  actual  delivery  of  the  several 
*  ^^  it  and  their  collection  and  transcription 

Y^  book.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah  we  know 
J*  ^^urtated  to  Bnruch  the  prophecies  which  he 
^^vertd  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  year 
^**^*^  anJ  the  4th  of  Jehoiakira,  and  that  when 
J  ^^mitted  to  writing  they  were  read  before 
JfJ**^  on  tlie  fe.st  day  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6). 
ly  »  rfluon  to  believe  that  a  similar  procem 
2*2^  with  the  prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is, 
rJJJ^  crmceivabie,  to  say  the  least,  that  certain 
^J<*»  rf  Micah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered 
1^  m'ens  of  Jotham  aad  A  has,  and  for  the  pro- 
Jj'flily  of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evitleni-e, 
J^  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign 
Horkiah  and  committed  to  writing.  Caspari 
wicAo,  p.  78)  suggests  th.it  the  book  thus  wiitteu 

^  Kaobd  iPrwpkHUmut.  H.  $30)  imaidne5  that  the 
ipkedM  whidi  remain  brlonR  to  the  time  of  IlMekiah, 
I  Ifeal  tki  «e  delivrred  aiidrr  Jothsm  ami  Ahac  hkvc 
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may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people,  ou  some  great  fiist  or  festrial  day,  and 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  mindi 
of  the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim . 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micak 
enjoyed  under  Hezekiah.^  It  is  evident  from  Mic 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  br  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
place  in  the  6th  rear  of  Hezekiah  (dr.  B.C.  722), 
and  connecting  the  "high-places"  mentioned  m 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  4,  25),  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in 
assigning  ch.  i.  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarchs, 
probably  the  latter;  although,  if  ch.  ii.  be  consi- 
dered  as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  i.  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  Uie 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz.  Caspari  main- 
tains that  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Mic.  iv. 
1-5,  Is.  ii.  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  imd  Jotham.* 
The  denunciation  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Judah  (v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the 
country  under  Jotham,  atUr  the  long  and  prosper- 
ous reign  of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military  strength 
of  the  people  had  been  greatly  dwvelopeid  (2  Cat, 
xxvi.  11-16,  xxvii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  forms  in 
which  idoUtry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of  Abas 
correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction  in  Mic.  v.  12-14,  and  the  allusions  in 
vi.  16  to  the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  **  works 
of  the  house  of  A  hah  "  seem  directly  pointed  at  the 
king,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  tliat  "  he  walked 
in  the  wut  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  K.  xvi.  3).  It 
is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal  evidenceto  assert 
positively  that  the  inferences  deduced  from  it  are 
correct ;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  at  least 
establish  a  probability,  that  in  placing  the  period  of 
Micah's  prophetical  activity  between  the  times  ot 
Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the  superscription  is  correct. 
In  the  6rst  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  the  idolatry 
which  pi-evailed  in  tlie  time  of  Ahax  was  not  eradi* 
onted,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's  pro- 
phecy to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in 
the  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  Maurer  con* 
tends  that  ch.  i.  was  written  not  long  before  the 
taking  of  Samaria,  but  the  3rd  and  following  chaf»- 
tere  he  places  in  the  interval  between  the  destruction 
of  Samaria  and  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  me* 
naced  by  the  army  of  Sennacherib  in  the  14th  year 
of  Hezekiah.  But  the  passages  which  he  quotes  b 
support  of  his  conclusion  (iii.  12,  iv.  9,  &c.,  v 
5,  &c.,  vi.  9,  &c.,  vii.  4,  12,  &c.)  do  not  appear  to 
be  more  suitable  to  that  period  than  to  tlie  first  years 
of  Hezekiah ,  while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires 
a  still  earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Wells  (pi^f.  to  Micah,  §  iv. — vi.)  ch.  i.  was  deli- 
vered in  the  contemporary  reigns  <  f  Jotham  king  of 
Judah  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel ;  ii.  1— <iv.  8  in 
those  of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea;  iii.  12  being 
assigned  to  the  last  year  of  Ahnz,  and  the  remaialcr 
of  the  book  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

But.  at  whatever   time   the  several  prophecies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 


^  Mic.  iv.  1-4  may  poastbly,  as  Kwald  and  oUiers  have 
KUggestcd.  be  a  portion  of  an  old«r  (wnpbrcy  currrnt  at 
the  Ume.  which  wm  adopted  both  by  Micah  and  Isa!a^ 
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Iforn  aa  an  oneanic  whole,  marked  by  *  ocrtaLn 
Ireirxlantf  of  d«t<*Ioproent.  Three  Mctloos,  omit- 
[  tiog  the  »up«r9eripiioiL,  art  mtroduced  by  th«  ouue 

phrase^  4yDC^  "bear  ye,*'   and    represwit    three 

natuinl  diviivoDft  of  the  prophecy  —  t.,  ii.,  jii.*T., 
Ti.-^  ii.— eatih  cominefidng  wilh  rebukes  and  thrcntp 
«ning«  and  clnsing  with  a  promise^  The  6rst  r«c- 
ticii  open*  with  a  mogTiiJiceiit  des^^iiptiaii  of  the 
ooining  of  Jehovah  to  jud^icut  for  the  &in«  aud 
^olatnee  of  lanvcl  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the 
■entence  pronoun c«l  uiwa  ^iamiiTitt  (5-9)  by  the 
Judge  Uun^ielf.  The  prophet,  whose  fympRthics 
ire  5t;t>Dg  with  Judab,  and  «speciAllj  with  the 
owhnd«  wh»ch  gavf!  him  birth,  Mca  the  danger 
n^hich  threatens  hii  oouiitiT,  nnd  tniGefl  in  iniAgina^ 
tioft  the  dev'ftfiUitin^  mftitrh  of  tl>e  Assyrian  <3on- 
quei-Di*  from  ^maria  onwaid  to  Jeru^s^lem  and  the 
louth  (i.  S-ldj.  The  impending  puniahmeiit  aug* 
gt^tft  its  cnuj»r^  and  tiie  prf)phet  deoouncvs  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  lor  the  coiruption  nod 
riolence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  GiIm  prfipheta  who  led  them  astray  by  pon- 
Jeriog  Ui  their  appetite*  and  luxury  (ii.  1-1 1). 
fbe  ienteiUM  of  captivity  i«  paoed  upon  them  (10) 
btit  i*  followed  tni>tantly  by  a  promise  of  rcfctora* 
tioa  and  tiiumphurt  retum  (ii.  12^  13i.  The 
aeotnd  section  k  addi-esed  e«p^ially  to  t!ic  piinoes 
mid  heads  of  the  people,  their  avarice  and  i-apadty 
M-e  rebuked  in  strong  tenna,  and  as  they  have  hwn 
deaf  to  the  cit  of  th*»  tupplinnt*  for  jiifticc,  they 
too  "dinll  cry  unto  Jehuvah,  but  He  will  not  hcjir 
than "  (ill,  1-4)*  The  fiiUe  prophet*  who  had 
deceived  otliers  should  tliem«elv^  be  di«;^ved ; 
**  the  »QD  shall  go  down  over  the  propheta,  and 
the  dlay  ahall  be  dark  over  them"  nil.  6).  For 
this  perrciatDn  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  cove* 

[  tousnes  of  the  heads  of  the  peojile  who  judged  fyr 
reward,  of  the  prints  who  l&ught  for  hire,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  sJiould 
**  be  plouglied  as  a  field,"  and  the  mountain  of 
the  temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  wood- 
land hcighta  (iji.  ^12).  But  the  threatening  is 
agiUD  succeeded  hy  a  promise  of  restoration,  and 

[  ih  the  glories  of  the  Mestuactc  kingdom  the  prcpl>«»t 
kwa  ^bt  of  Ihe  desolation  which  should  betkl  hi* 
fx^uutry.  Instifad  of  the  temple  mountain  coTered 
with  the  wild  growth  of  tlie  (oicbi,  he  seei  the 
mi>itntain  of  the  hous^  of  Jeliovah  etablished  on 
the  top  of  the  mr>iint&iiiJ«  ind  nation*  tlowin*:^  like 
rivers  unto  it.  The  reign  of  peace  i*  iiianguiated 
by  the  lecal  from  captivity,  and  Jehovah  dts  as 
king  in  ZJou,  lm>ing  destroyed  the  nations  who 
bad  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  The  pt^iction^  in 
this  aectioa  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
£wiiM  Art»QgC9  tliem  in  four  strophes,  consisting 
of  from  tereo  to  eight  xenea  each  (iv.  1-B,  iv.  9- 
V.  2,  ?,  3-9,  T.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the 
la^t,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
iitTerts  to  tlie  point  whence  hi*  etarted :  all  ohjectti; 
«f  politic  and  idotatrous  con  Adduce  must  be   re- 

laMrrod  before   the  gmixl  oonsummation.      In  the 

rlasi  leciioti  (Tt.  vii.)  JehoTali,  by  a  bold  poetical 
figure,  15  represented  as  holtling  a  controversy  with 
Uifc  people,  pk-adiug  f^ith  them  in  juistificntion  of 
liii  nxaiilwt  toward*  them  pnd  the  rcasonableneMk 
of  Uia  re^uirernonts.  Ilie  dinl'^gue  form  in  which 
t'hap.  vi.  i^  csutt  renders  the  picture  very  dramatic 
Hid  vtiikiiig.      jn   vi.   3*5  Jehovah   r^poaks;    the 
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jnqoiiy  ttf  the  people  follows  in  nvr.  ft< 
their   entire   ignorsnoe  of  what   waa  i 
them;    their   inqnirr  U  met  hw  the 
patient  rejoinder,  **  Will  Jehoraa  bt 
thott&ands   of  rams,   wtUi    tnyriids 
oil?**     The  still  g^talAr  «critice  fe"?P^«« 
people, '*  Shall  1  give  my  lii»ti 
greasioof"  c»IU  foilh  tli<o  defn 
duty,  '*  to  do  ju*tly,  and  to  U 
walk  humbly   «ith   their   Ood,' 

had  fallen  shoit  of  tiii*  r. 

wluit  foUows  (9-12),  ati.1 
upcMi   them  (13-10),     Ti.      . 
and  bewails  the  jiiftiloe  of  the  »eoiacict  ' 
the  people  in  repentiinee  p«tli«tt!iy  look 
onnfideQt  that  their  prayer  wfU  w  ' 
and  are  reaasui^d  by  llic   proicoii*  of 
auiiounoed  ji*  following  their  puniahnMBl  tj 
by   the  prophet,   who   in    hi»  turn 
[tetition    to   Jehovah    for    the 
pwjple  (14,   15).     The   whole  eoftdiid* 
triumphal  tSHOing  of  joy  at  tJte  gnsat 
like  that  from  Egypt,  whtch  Jehovah  wtU 
and  a  fiill  acknowltiigmt'nl  of  Hi*  R)cn*y 
fuln<*»  to  His  pronu:»e>  ( IG-'ju  i.     T  h-  Ut 
reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zacljar 

The  pretiictious  uttered  by 
invasiona  of  Shalmojtc^icr  ii,  G- 
and  Smnacherlb  li,  V>-16;   '2  h 
btructiou  of  Jerui«leni   [iiL  I- 
tivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10  i,  Ihr 
U),'the  establiatuDent  of  a  ih 
Jerusalem  (ir.  8),  and  the  HaUst  who 
fjt>m  Bethlehem  (t.  2).    The  iLtftnutMi 
and  Babylon  if  supposed  to  bt  P^tsnA  U 
vii,  8,  10.     It  ii  lYiRttriuaUt  tlHl  tk 
commetice  with   the  last   woHa 
prophet "s  nameaake,    Micaiiih  the  m 
**  Hearken,  O  people,  everv  uu*-  4»f  ycy 
28).     From  this,  Bleek 
eludes  that  the  author  of  ' 
siastical  hi«^tarian«,  oonfo 
with  Uicniah ;  while  Hpj 
4CQ,  Kng.  tr.i  infers  th.i 
tentional  *?!:  the  ^*rt  of  tr 
**tiy  thiii  verj-  circumsta; 
what  SirtV  he  expected  frcui  lua,  il^a* 
activity  i»  to  be  oonsidef«d  a*  a  cwttio^ 
of  his  pi-edeccsM^r,  who  w«»  ao  iaaioii*  (vt  • 
that  he  tiad  more  in  oonnDon  mlA  \um  * 
mere  name.**      Either  ooodusion  xf*ii 
tiemely  sbght  foundation  of  i" 
formula  which  was  at  once  thr  n 
natural  ootmrnencenient  of  4  pn, 

The  fctyle  of  ^licah  has  beets 
of  HoMB  and  Isaiah.     The  siiiui.....; 
ject  may  account  for  many  rcMUtiUaiii  ^ 
with  the  Latter  propliet^  whii'li  urc 
avoidable  (comp.  Mic*  t  3  with  Is.  1  - 
with  Is.  V.  8;   Mic.  ii,  6,  11  with 
Mic.  ii.  12  with  Is.  t.  20-2ti ;  Mk.  " 
h,  i.  1 1-17 ).     The  diction  of  Mknk  -^  ' 
forcible,  >oraetimcs  nlisc^re  Otnti  thi    ' 
its  tr^iAttionsL  but  vanei  and  ndk  is  l<. 
from  the  nistoitd   i.  S,  Si.  12,  T.  I.  *\  '  • 
and  rum  I  life  of  the  lowkiod  o' 
iT.  3,  12,  W  ri.  15).  whoae  ^ 
fig-tre«i  were  celebrated  (I  Chr.  ijv>. ... 
supply  Uie  prophet  with  to  mttny  atrilaiig 


J^ 

T^ 


•  ^> 


*  Ewald  B*jw  maintains  that  Mic  vl.  viL  Is  by  anotlier 
feua^ ;  fMxtaoLJy  wnueii  iL.  tlie  oount  of  the  71b  cent  tuc. 


and  thstir.  •*  I  la  (be  o'  glaAt  ^i>(li>ia  ^  Hi| 
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i,  tL  15,  vii.  1,  4)  M  to  tuggeftv  thai, 
e  niAj  haT«  been  dthur  a  herdsmaD  or 
',  who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the 

A.  V.  "dragons'*)  as  he  watched  his 
vines  by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lion;* 

the  sheep   (v.  8..      One  peculiarity 

in  commou  with  Isaiah  is  the  frequent 
tmasia;  in  i.  10-15  there  is  a  suoces- 
i«.*es  of  this  figure  in  the  plays  upon 
ted  by  the  various  places  enumerated 
.  4),  which  it  is  imposHihle  to  transfer 
"lough  Ewald  has  attempted  to  i-ender 
eiman  (Propftcten  des  A.  Ji.  i.  329, 
oetic  vigour  ut'  the  opening  scene  and  of 
dialogue  sustained  throughout  the  last 
Yias  sdi^ady  been  noticed. 
1^  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5, 6, 
hoi^  alluded  to  in  Matt.  z.  35,  36 ; 

;  Luke  lii.  53 ;  Jolm  vii.  42. 
:  Micfui).  A  descendant  of  Joel  the 
OEL,  5J,  and  ancestor  of  Beerah,  who 
hli  ti  ibe  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
m  kingdom  (1  Ohr.  v.  5). 
u  of  Merib-Utal,  or  Mephibosheth,  th«^ 
han  (1  Chr.  viii.  :U,  35,  ii.  40,  41). 
.  12  he  isiMlle«i  Mich  A. 
uttliite  Levite,  eldest  son  of  Uzziel  the 
imram,  and  therefore  cousin  to  Moses 
1  Chr.  zziii.  20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither 
tiis  bi-uther  Jesiah,  or  I:iiiliiah,  appears 
loos  of  L'zziel,  who  are  there  said  to  be 
laphan,  and  Zithri.  In  tlie  A.  Y.  of 
.  24,  'l\  the  names  of  the  two  brothers 
1  MiC!!*Jl  and  Isshiaii,  though  the 
nu  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
'hu  would  seem  to  indicate  that  diaps. 

w^re  translate*!  by  ditlerent  hands. 

fa ).   The  father  of  Abdnn,  a  mau  of  high 

rtign  of  Jo&iah.    In  2  K.  xxii.  12  he  is 
UAH  thetatlierof  Adibor."  [W.A.W.] 

i  C^np^:    Mtxo/af:    Michaeas), 

u  persoa<  of  this  name  in  the  O.T. 

the  Lfvitc,  to  whi>in  the  name  is 

the   Hebrew   (Juvlg.   xvii.    1,  4); 

iah  ine:iniu<;  the  saino  thing,  **  Who 

In  the  A.  \'.  however,  with  the  one 

:iy;,  the  u.ime  i.s  given  as  MlCHAiAll. 

il.ih,  a  prophet  of  .Simaria,  who, 

'  tiie  rei;xn  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 

•it  and  dtath,  B.C.  897.     The  cir- 

s  follow^: — Three  years  after  the 

UMihoiiutl,  king  of  Ijyria,  in  which 

iiinbtTof  1(M»,U0U  Syrian soldiei-s 

n  ^iain,  without  reckoning  the  j 

u»s»'rt«*d,  were  killed  by  the  tkll- 

phek,  Ahab  pro(>o>ed  to  Jeho- 

ih  that  they  should  jointly  go 

iCamoth  (lilead  ;  which  Ken- 

V,  bound  by  treaty  to  restore 

at,    whtwie   son   Jehorani   had 

luib's   d;iu|;hter,    assentt'd    in 

.)iT»po»:il  ;   but  suj^gcatod  that 

ijuire  at  the  word  of  Jeho- 

Ahab   asM'inbled   4U0    pro- 

>t'n  s|)nce  at  the  gate  of  the 

'  J«'ho>h:iphat  sat   in  ro)al 

«uit    tlu.'ni.     The  prophets 

pn*flx(Hl  In  Hebrew,  Thecios, 
au>  the  S})trit.  and  understand 
I  of  IVopoHi-y.  But  the  ori- 
V  Au  •*xtr-iiw  iiuttiUK-4-  *)\  tlie 
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uMnimously  gave  a  &rounbIe  respoiiM ;  ana  mmoog 
them,  Zedekiah  tlie  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns 
of  iron  aa  a  symbol,  and  announced,  fix»m  Jeboi 
vah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would  push  the 
Syrians  till  be  conaimied  them.  For  some  reasoa 
wliich  is  unexplained,  and  can  now  only  be  oonjeo* 
tured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
and  asked  if  thei-e  was  no  other  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
at  Samaria?  Ahab  replied  that  there  was  yet 
oue — Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah;  but,  in  words 
which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  liiad 
(i.  106),  he  added,  **  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not 
prophecy  good  ooooeming  me;  but  evil."  Micaiah 
was,  nevertheless,  sent  ibr ;  and  after  an  attempt 
had  in  vain  boen  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  firrt 
expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with  the  400  pro- 
phets, and  then  openly  foretold  the  defeat  of  Ahab'a 
army  and  the  death  of  Ahab  himself.  And  in  op- 
position to  the  other  prophets,  he  said,  that  he  had 
seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  Heaven  standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and 
on  His  left :  that  Jehovah  said.  Who  &aX\  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilcad ;  that  a 
Spirit  *  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so ; 
and  on  being  asked,  Wherewith  ?  he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  acoount 
of  this  vision.  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the 
cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to 
prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  retom 
to  Samaria.  Ahab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to 
Kamoth  Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Ben- 
hadad,  who  could  not  have  failed  to  becomeaoquainted 
with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so  publicly, 
which  had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public,  penonal, 
violence  on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders 
to  direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  indiTidoallj. 
Ahab,  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to 
wear  his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king 
of  Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Sanuuria  (1  K. 
xxii.  10) ;  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguii«  for 
the  battle  ;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  bafHe  the  de- 
signs of  Beuhadad,  and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah — 
but  he  was,  neveitheless,  struck  and  mortally  wounded 
in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow.  See  1  K.  zzii. 
i-35 ;  and  2  Chr.  zviii. — the  two  accounts  in  which 
aie  nearly  woixl  for  word  the  same. 

Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is 
revealed  beibrehand  {Ant,  viii.  15,  §6).  He  says 
tliat  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flattering  them  with 
cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
}>oint  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
Tiiis  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 
tragic  tain>,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  uniaoD 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  Hippolyt,  1256, 
and  comjiare  Herodot.  vii.  17,  viii.  77,  i.  91.) 
From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Josephus  relates 
several  details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  pi-obable,  while  othere  are  very  unlikely ; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  alreedy  in  prison,  wheD 
sent  tor  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  wa.s  Micaiah  who  b^  predicted  death  by  a 
lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  circnmstauoei 
mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  35,  36 ;  and  had  rebuked 
Ahab  af^er  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Syrians  for 

HcbreiK-H  conceiving  as  definite  what  would  be  iadsAnitt 
in  Knglish.  (See  (Sesen.  Onm.  ^lOT.  and  1 K.  lU.  M.^  TIh 
Spirit  Ui  niDocived  ss  definite  fhim  Its  oorrespoodlac  to  the 
rsqulniMiiU  in  the  preceding  qocstlon  of  Jelwvak. 
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ii*A  |>iitttng  Eeuliadad  to  ii<!ath.  AaiJ  tltffi«  U  no 
doubt  thjit  th«B^  l^ts  would  b«  not  only  cvii^{i(tj<iit 
with  the  namtive  in  the  Bibk.  but  won\t\  throw 
■cMiltauol  lig^ht  upon  it ;  for  tke  rebuk*  of  Atmb  in 
hJB  hour  of  tiitimpti,  mi  nccouut  of  his  forbeaitiuci-, 
'ff-u  oilciitalod  to  excite  iu  him  Lbe  iotenM^t  i'm^U 
iiii£s  of  (iis^-lejuure  Hbd  mortKiGsitJon  ;  and  it  would 
At  oiM»  «xplAin  Ahiib's  hati^  of  Micniah^  if  Mtcauib 
WAS  the  projLihet  by  whom  the  rebuke  wti  ^veoi. 
And  it  U  Dct  uniikvly  that  Ahab  m  his  reMntmsnt 
mij^ht  have*  cau&ed  Mic&iah  to  be  thrown  into  pri^n, 
)iu>t  &i  the  priuce»  of  Judah,  ftbout  300  yenrti  bier, 
trutiti-'Ki^Led  Jeremiah  in  the  lame  way  ( Jer.  umh 
I  j).  Dut  win*  other  fiiatenwotfl  of  Josephus  can- 
tiot  m  retduj  be  regaric*d  lut  probable.  Thus  he 
j^ttis  ihnt  when  Ah»b  disguiseJ  himji«lf,  he  gave 
bu  «wn  rC'V*J  robefr  to  he  worn  by  Jcliofehnphat,  in 
ih*.  tj*tt'»e  of  Kamoth  Gilcad — an  act,  which  would 
have  h^m  m  unreasomible  and  oowardly  in  Ahab, 
aiid  vroidd  have  ».hown  such  ^ju^lar  complaiiuuicc 
in  Je^icwlmpbatf  Uiat  although  suppoiled  by  the 
tmti*Ution  in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  received 
w*  tnie.  Tile  fact  tliat  some  of  the  Syjiim  otpiaiiis 
mi<to>k  JehoialuipKat  IW  Ahab  h  fuliy  eiplaineti 
c^y  Jo^iobhaphnt's  being  the  only  person,  in  the  army 
of  brwl,  who  wore  royid  roben.  Againf  Jo*«ephui* 
jfifovios  iia,  thill  Zedclciah  alleged,  a»  a  reusoii  for 
diaregardiiije:  Mksiinh'ifi  pteiJictiou,  that  it  wa«  rli" 
reetly  at  vanaijcw  with  the  pjtipliecy  of  fClijah,  that 
dog»  ihould  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs  had 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth»  in  the  city  of  SamariA: 
Inadiaijch  ab  i^rirnoth  fiileAii,  wheine,  acooitling  to 
Mic»iah,»  Ahab  wai^  to  meet  his  doom,  wim  difttiuit 
from  »Sainaria  a  jouruey  of  three  days,  it  is  uu- 
iikely,  howevftTT  that  2>dekiah  would  have  founded 
an  argument  on  Elijia]i'&  inaidtiug  prophecy,  even 
lo  the  meekeKt  of  kings  who  might  have  be«n  the 
aubject  of  it ;  but  that,  in  ojxler  to  proye  himself  m 
the  right  aa  agiiiaist  ^iaiiuh,  he  should  have  vtn- 
turoJ  on  Aiich  an  allui^itni  to  a  penon  of  Ahab'a 
character,  i»  nh«olit^!y  ii.t^iiedible. 

It  only  remain*  to  add,  that  besidenwhnt »»  dwelt 
nn  by  Josephus  the  history  of  Mioj^iah  oWens  «evvrnt 
points  of  in<cre$tf  among  which  the  two  follow ine 
mny  be  sjiecitk'! ;  1st.  Miaii.ih's  virion  present* 
what  mny  be  r<gnrded  as  transitional  idea*  of  onn 
ongiii  of  evil  aaioQ&.  In  E  i  oil  u«,  Jehovah  Himself 
ia  repiTs^nted  as  directly  haitlenrng  Pbaiaoh'a  heait 
I  viL  '1.  1 S.  liv.  4,  17,  i.  20,  'i7.  i  hi  the  Book  of 
Jr>b,  the  nJimt?  of  Sntau  id  nieotioiied  ;  but  be  il 
acimitt^d  without  rebuke,  among  the  Sons  of  God, 
into  the  piesenoe  of  Jeiiovjih  iJoh  i.  6—12;'.  After 
the  Captivity,  the  idea  of  S^itati,  as  an  independent 
principle'  of  evil,  in  direct  opino^itiou  tn  goodnesa, 
becocnes  fully  e«ljiblij»heil  '  1  Chr«  xii.  1 ;  and 
comfAte  WimI.  ii,  'i4).  [Satan,]  Now  the  ideaa 
presmted  in  th-^  virion  nt  MicatHh  are  diflerent 
trom  eadi  of  the«e  tltr^e,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  go  «o  far  aa  the  Book  of 
Job^much  lew  no  lar  as  the  id^aa  current  after  the 
Capfiritf  ;  but  they  go  fiirther  than  Exodua.  See 
KwaJd,  pMt  Mchtt,  Htter  Theil,  G5.  2ndJy.  The 
hifttoiy  of  Mitsftjah  i«  an  esemplication  in  practite, 
3f  coiiirn^lictory  pn^iictiona  being  made  by  diflerenl 
piophet«.  Other  »ti iking  tnstanoct  <vccnr  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (ity.  13, 14;  anviii.  15,  IB;  - 
l<i,  25,  2*J).  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  i 
meat  to  be  furrael  under  such  di-cuntstnnci^. 
t>  have  bcru  a  ne^^tive  oi»c,  wliicfi  woul 
nuttily  u«efu)  nflei  tiie  evenL  It  m  laid  di>N^ 
iVut,  iviM\  21,  'J*i,  where  the  iiue^tlon  ti  aiked, 
b>w  thf  ch^ldrao  jf  Urael  wr^  to  knnjtit  lite  Wjri 
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mhtch  Jebnvidi  had  uot  *|^«^iken?     And  tJa*^ 
ia,  tliat    "if  t/i^  tking  /W/uw  wjt    nfir 
fHZU,   that   tA  the    thing  whith    JtUt«l^ 
spoken/' 

MI'CHACftO^D:  Mixi:i«c*aV    l^ 

of  Mephibofiheth  (2  Sam.  iz.   12;; 
Ch.  tx.  40)  called  AilCAll. 

2.  A  Levite,  or  fiunily  of  Lenten  i^ 
the  oaveoant  with  Neheniiah  (Nehu  x.  1  Ij* 

3.  (Alex.  *Atittx^*  Neb.  n.  21*;.    The 
Mattauiah,  a  Genhonitc  L^rite  and 
Ateph  (Neh.  xL  17,  22>     Ht  is  ^^gwhttwy 
MiCAH  (I  Ch. ix.  15}  and  MiciiMAfl  I N<^ ^ 

4.  I  Mixif  ;  Aiei.  XttfU :  MicfM  i.  A  .^oe 
father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  t^  nai 
city  of  liethulia  in  the  time  of  J  w 

HiA  name  hs  remarkable  as   u...^   j^iak 

one  of  tiie  few  specific  alluaiooa  to  tJM  1BB4B 
alter  tlie  captivity. 

MICHAEL  6«3nD  :     M*x«4a  ;    JTii 

1.  At  Afcherit*',  father  of  Sethur,  ««ie  of  tli  « 
apie*  (Num.  xiii^  l'.i), 

2.  The  son  of  Abihall,  tine  of  Iha 
aetlied  in  tht  land  of  Baahaa  (I  Chr.  v.  UiC 

3.  Aiuvther  Gadite,  aocaslor  of  AUfaad  9 
r,  14). 

4.  A  Gerbbouita  Lerite^  mamtM  d  lam 
Chr.  vi,  40), 

5.  Out  of  the  firt  aons  of  [tr»htAh  «i 
of  Inachar,  *'  all  of  them  ohic&,**  mho 
**  tfiKjp*  of  the  battie*h«i**  tnnstered  l« 
her  oi'  ^6,000  m  the  days  of  Ptovid  1 1  Oic< 

6.  A  Benjamite  ok^  the  aona  of  hm»k 
riii.  IG). 

7.  C^ne  of  the  captaioc  «^  Hit 
MaoA^eh  who  joined  the  tutuoet  ti  Uifid 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

8.  The  iather,  er  uaaaAm  of  0am, 
tribe  of  Ucachar  in  the  reif&  of  Dirhl  (1 
18 1 ;  posaibly  the  same  ae  Ko.  5u 

9.  One  of  the  aoos  of  Jehoriiinhit  ^ 
miuxiered  by  their  elder  brother  Jehoiatt 
xii.  2,  4). 

10.  The  father  or  ancestor  of 
SODS  of  Shephatiah  who  returned  with  L" 
riii.  8;  I  Hsdr.  viii,  :14).  i  ^ 

11.  *»  Que,*'  or  '*  the  dnt  of  the  d  r 
or  archangels  (Dan.  i,  1.1;  comp,  A  i*M 
in  Judc  9),  dcscrilted  in  Ilatu  t,  21  a*  '^  - 
of  Ismd,  and  iu  xii.  1  as**  the  great  |.<'i 
standeth  **  in  time  of  uontlict  **  fot  i\r  f 
thy  people."  All  thcae  paiaagca  in  the  O, 
to  that  late  period  of  iti  Keytlatioo  d 
general  declaration  of  the  aofehe  v&m^ 
the  divitioo  of  that  o0iee  into  fimrts,  md  tlv 
meutof  them  to  individual  anj^i*  '"^  -*' 
vol,  i.  p.  70  a.]  Thii  aeaipir 
to  give  that  vividness  lo  man ' 
natund  agenta,  which  waa  so  r, 
of  captivity,  during  the  abeyxii 
^Btations  and  r^culir  atr^ut 
the  tinite  and  miu: 
fh*»v  should  l»e  w  ■ 
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XICHAH  MICHAL 

H-  *  r'jt  old  serpent  called  the  Deril  and 

b  wbeh  deoaveth  the  v^tle  tporldi**  and  so 

t  i&  that  straggle,  which  is  the  work  of  the 

i  do  cvth.    The  nature  and  method  of  his 

it  Satau  are  not  explained,  becatise  the 

would  be    nnnecftwary    and    perhaps 

eto  ns:  the  hct  itself  is  revealed  rarely, 

i  w^  that  mTsterious  ragueness  which  hangs 

rail  aagelic mmistntioii, but  jet  with  plainness 

IMrtUBtJ. 

An  fBoaioi  still  one  passage  (Jade  9  ;  comp. 

ht  i.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  **  Michael 

'  opifWhen  contending  with  the  devil  he 

ibaot  the  body  of  Hoses,  durst  not  bring 

lum  a  Failing  accoaation,  but  said,  The  Lord 

tke."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish 

attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.     The  Targum 

atthbotes  the  burial  of  Moses  to  the 

of  the  aogeb  of  God,  and  particuhirly  of  the 

*ihn^  Xichael,  as  the  guardian  of  Israel.   Later 

tafitkBE  (see  Oecumen.  in  Jud.  cap.  i.)  set  forth 

kv  Satao  disputed  the  burial,  claiming  for  himself 

'Arfad  bodr  becaose  of  the  blood  of  the  Egyptian 

^  {b.i.  12)  which  was  on  Moses's  hands.   The  reply 

^  tf  Miiiac)  »  evidently  taken   from  Zech.  iii.  1, 

ihat,  OB  Sataa's  **  resisting  **  Joshua  the  high- 

iiBt,heGaQia  of  the  filthy  garments  of  his  iniquity, 

tterah,  or  "the  angiri  of  Jehovah"  (see  vol.  i. 

i«6),iaid  ooto  Satan,  "Jehovah  rebuke  th^je,  ,  prophecies  to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-14). 
»  Sataa!  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  irom  the  L«/*k^  *\.\»i  i^  A^^r.*  ^f «  t,««n^,,  L 
■t?"  The^t  of  the  answer  is  the  reference 
^  Oofs  BCfcj  alone  for  our  justification,  and  the 
Img  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Him ;  and 
■  thia  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Anostle.* 
The  KahUnieal  traditions  about  Michael  are  very 
■soQs.  They  oppose  him  coni^ntly  to  Sam- 
■■i,  the  aoouer  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
fcr  the  am/ of  Moses;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  sub- 
riftata  ior  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep 
Ittk,  4c  4c :  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  "  great 
Kjhfcickt  in  heaven,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  *'  gieat 
=C"  «d  conqueror;"  and  tinally  Uy  it  down 
■H^vhcieTcr  Michael  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
ftR  the  gk>ry  of  the  Shechiuah  U  intended."  It 
fcdev  tlttt  the  sounder  among  them,  in  making 
■A  tts  of  the  name,  intended  to  personify  the 
Power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see  Schoett- 
t^Bor.ffihr.  i.  1079,  1119,  u.  8,  15,  ed.  Dresd, 
>^^  Bat  these  traditions,  as  usual,  are  erected 
•  wy  sfender  Sciiptund  foundation.       [A.  B.] 

irCHAH(n3<p:  Mixd:  if tcAa),  eldest  son 
rftoel,  the  ion  if  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25), 
liartcie  (I  Chr.  niii.  20)  called  MiCAH. 

■KHAIAH  (iTDn?  :     Mixcdas  :    Micha). 
^■■■^  i>  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
L  The  fiither  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
■  tfce  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiL  12).     He 
I  vie  as  MiCAH  the  fether  of  Abdon  (2  Chr, 

,  ^jntx^;  Alex.  Mixcda:  MichaSa),  The 
g  «  Zaccv,  a  deacendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii. 
W-  Be  is  the  same  as  MiCAU  the  son  of  Zichri 
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^"wBltogpws  to  admowledge  a  reference  to  a 
^«nM  tnditioa  (in  spite  of  vera.  14, 15).  aome  bav« 
>■■<  St/«Je'8  refermce  to  be  to  Zech.  iil.  1,  and 
^ihi- body  of  Mom*' to  be  the  Jewish,  as  th« 
VorCbtat*  b  the  Gfarlatlan.  Ghuch.  The  whole 
■Mtaoiitetid;  hot  ibc  analogy  on  which  the  last 
^^HN  is  abaolotely  unwarrantable ;  and  the  very 
P  k  4nm  tt  iliews  a  forfetftiliieas  of  the  troe 
%«r  iWi  Mnnaraoion  wUh  Ghilst.  which  is  implica 


I'l  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Micha  the  ton  of  Zabdi  (Neh. 
xi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  m  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  Mixatbr: 
Michea).  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  tram* 
pets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  (W3^:  Maaxd:  MiduOa),  The  daughter 
of  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  wife  of  R«»hnhoam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  She 
is  elsewhere  called  '*  Maachah  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom "  (1  K.  xv.  2),  or  **  Absalom"  (2  Chr. 
xi.  20),  being,  in  all  pi-obability,  his  granddaughter, 
nnd  daughter  of  Tamar  according  to  Josephus. 
[Maachah,  3.]  The  reading  **  Maachah  "  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one,  und  is  supported  by  the  LXX. 
stud  Peshito-Syriac. 

6.  (Mixo/tt :  Michaea),  One  of  the  princes  ci 
Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with  certain  priests  and 
Levites  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  [W.  A.  W.] 

6.  (^nOD:  Mixo^af:  F.A.Mix^ar:  Michaeas). 
The  son  of  Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on 
one  occasion.  After  Baiiich  had  read,  in  public, 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  cala- 
mities, Michaiah  went  and  dechued  them  to  all  tha 
princes  assembled  in  king  Zedekiah's  house;  and 
the  princes  foilhwith  sent  for  Bai-uch  to  read  the 

Michaiah 
v^as  the  third  in  descent  of  a  priuccfly  family,  whose 
names  are  i-eoorded  in  connexion  with  important 
religious  tiTuisactions.  His  gi-aiidfather  Shaphan 
was  the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  first  delivei-ed  the  book  of 
the  law  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House 
of  Jehovah — shaphan  fii*st  perusing  the  book  him- 
self, and  then  reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king 
(2  K.  xxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  father  Gema- 
riah's  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Boruc  bread  the 
prophecies  of  Jei-emiah,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people. 
Moreover,  Gemarinh  was  one  of  the  tliree  who 
made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  although  in 
vain,  that  he  would  not  bum  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecies.  [E.  T.] 

MIGH'AL  {h^D  :  McAx<^^ ;  Joseph.  MixcUa : 
Michol),  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to 
bestow  on  David  his  eldei»t  daughter  Merab  ;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unex- 
pected turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  beha- 
^iour  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  the 
young  hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at 
the  opportunity  which  the  change  afPoi-ded  him 
of  exposing  his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The 
price  fixed  on  Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than  the 
slaughter  of  a  hundred  Philistines.*  For  these  the 
usual  "dowry"  by  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to 
tlie  present  day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter, 
was  relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife. 
What  her  age  was  we  do  not  know — her  husband 
cannot  have  been  more  than  sixteen. 

*  Perhaps  nctbing  In  the  whole  Bible  gives  so  compteio 
an  example  of  the  gap  which  exists  between  Kostem 
and  Western  ideas,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  tale  ol 
these  undrcumclscd  enemies  of  Israel  was  to  be  couiited. 
Jobephus  softens  it  by  snbsUtnting  heads  for  foreskins, 
but  it  is  obvions  that  heads  would  not  have  answered  the 

j  8Ant«>  imrpose.    The  LXX..  who  orten  alter  c 

;  prcsfilons.  adhere  to  thu  Hebrew  text 


aJ»S  MiCHAli 

It  WM  not  long  hetan  thr-  ^trciigll)  of  her  AfH^r- 
linu  WW  put  t>  tht  prw«l,     ITiey  jiw^m  to  have 
been   livitig  at  Gih<nih,  thnu  the  hewJ-qii artel's  ol 
the  kttg  and  the  Anny.    After  oii#  of  «Saiil*»  attjick:^ 
jf  t'rvaiy,    in    which    D^vid   had    barely    escnp*<! 
being  tttuifttixed  hj  the  kin^a  great  *pcnr,  Miti;.l 
IttDtifid  that  tbe  house  wu  being  wut'cheij  by  ibe 
myruiidoRA  of  Saul,  and  that  rt  vrnft  inteiidoct  CQ 
th«  neit  DiomiDg  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left 
hit  door  (xix.   11).     That  the  tnteutioo   was  \t'Ai 
was   erident    from    the   beluiriour   of  tht^    ku^it'd 
toldieni.  who  pfiraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
**  returning"  to  the  botue  *•  in  the  erenitfg/'  ynUt 
Umd  cvia,  more  like  tfe«  je\h  of  the  tang^  dogs  of 
the  Koji  ttion    the  uttemnoai  of  haman   beings^ 
"  belched  out  **  cui>»cft  and  lie*  ogiiLtist  tlie  youflg 
warrior  ivho  had  co  labt-ly  &hamed  Siem  all  {Vs.  Iii5 
3,  <?,  7,  12),     Michal  focms  to  have  koowu  too 
veil  the  VHcilUiiug  aiid  fercnnous  dlApositiou  of  tier 
father   Vfhea   in    these    demoniacal    moods.      The 
attack  waa  ordered  for  the  morning ;    but  beta  re 
the  morning  arrives  the  king  will  probably  iiave 
rliaiigcd   hi»  mind   and  tuutened  hi&  litioke.     Su 
hkt   «  true  soldi er'f  wife,  she  meets  stratagi'm  by 
vtratagem.     She  first  pit>yided  for  Dttxid's  .vifety  by 
lowering  htm  out  of  the  wiudow :    to  gam  tim? 
lor  him  to  reach  the  n»ideuce  of  Samuel  »he  next 
Aitased  up  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  bj  him :  the 
teraphtm,  or  hontehold  god,  wan  laid  in  the  bed,  itM 
bend  envelop<Nl,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual 
net  *  of  goat*5  hair  for  pi-otection  fmm  gnnts,  the 
rest  of  the  Hguie  covenai  with  the  wide  6a/«c/  or 
pJaid.     It  happened  os  ahe  had  feared  ;  Saul  could 
not  delay  h'u  vengeance  till  Dnrid  afpcanKJ  out  of 
rioora,  but  seat  hb  people  into  the  htnine.     The 
reply  of  Michat    is   that  her  husband    is   ill   and 
QUinot  be  disturbed.     At  tost  Saul  will  be  baulked 
ao  longer ;  his  mcssengei-s  force  their  way  into  the 
iBTQoet  apaitment  and  there  discover  the  cloception 
which  ha*  been  pbiyed  00"  upon  tliem  with  such 
•Ucona.     Saul's  rnge  may  be  iiiiagined  :  his  fuij 
was  such  that   Michal  was  obliged  to  fitbricate  a 
itory  of  fki Kid's  having  attempted  to  kill  her. 

This  was  the  last  time  ehe  saw  her  husband 
for  many  yema;  and  when  the  ruptui-e  between 
tSaul  and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable, 
Michai  was  manie«l  to  another  man,  Phalti  or 
Phaltid  of  Gallim  (I  Sam.  ixv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii. 
15>,  a  Tillage  praKibly  not  fur  from  Gibeah. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at 
Gil  boo,  Michal  ami  her  new  husband  appear  to 
have  betaken  themselves  with  the  rest  of  tht 
hmdy  of  Saul  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Targum 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  may  be  followed,  she  waa  occupied 
in  bringing  up  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab  and 
Adriel  of  MehoUh.  At  any  late  it  is  on  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  that  we  fi«t  eooounter  her  with  har 
husband — Mxhal  onder  the  joint  nooH  of  David's 
BMnoigers  and  Afane/s  twenty  men,  en  rmde  to 
IkM  al  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltid  belund, 
bewailing  the  vrtfe  thus  torn  from  him.     It  was  at 


^  Tbifl  Pulm  by  Jts  ittle  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX^  Ynl* 
pUe,  iD(J  TsTfimin.  H  rt-^rtired  lo  the  event  la  qoesUoo,  a 
V)«w  Btrtntio^ty  lupported  by  HcQgitenberK. 

*  D*fy  "I'lS,  'Oitft  b  Ewmld's  eaplsoaUon  of 
a  lenn  wltkh  fau  paul?d  all  other  couimentalcrv 
lOadL  ni.  ion.  For  "1^^?,  (he  LXX.  aeon  to  have 
r««tf  1^3.  a  liver;  ilno^  lUey  state  that  Michal  "pot 
liW  llv4T  of  M  fiMt  at  Dttvtd's  bead/'  Por  an  Inspnimis 
tuiq(caiton  fimtidMl  oti  thlji,  see  Maoic,  |i^  Pea. 


MIOHAL 

Jwist  fourteen  yean  since  I>BVid  aad  iJsP 

^it  Gil.'eab,  since  she   had  watdied  hitf* 

down  the  oord  luto  the  dairkoeai  and  t^ 

her  own  life  for  hit  against  the  mgi  e0 

Esther.     That  Ubvid'a  love  tea  hit  lU  iM 

undergone  no  change  in  the  interval  tmm 

fittm    the  engcmesa  with  which  he  r^i 

as  soon  as  tlie  opportunity  is  a^ordfd  L 

portant  as   it  was   to    him    to   tnakc  ■ 

with  Ishboflhetfa  and  the  great  Inhe  of 

and   mu^   as  he  respected    Abner,  Ke 

liiten  for  a  momeot  to  any  ovtrtufta  ti 

is  restored.      Every  circumttanoi  ii 

memory.     **  I  will  not  aoe  thy  ^ice 

fust  bring  Saul's  daughter  .  .  »  .  my  0 

whom   J  eiipaused  to  me  for  a  bandrel 

of  the  Philistines*  (2  8am.  ui.   IS,  H 

meeting  took  place  at  HebuyQ,     Ho*  Hi 

poiitiil  herself  in  the  altered  rircumstaooa 

household,  bow  she   received   or 

Abignil  and  Ahinoam  we  at«  aot  lold^ 

plaiu  from  the  subaequciit  oecui 

thing  had  happened  to  Jter  the  reUckwi 

and  r^vid     They  were  no  Ioqj^  «iHt 

\K*in  to  each  other.     The  ai^wintioii 

mutnal.     On  her  side  tnnst  have 

loction  of  Uie  long  contesta  wliicfa  }ai 

in  the  interval  between  her  Mher  and  ILA 

strong  anti-8anUte  and  anti»6ef\^ite  lea 

valent  In  the  camp  at  Hebron,  wfaoe  <*' 

she  heard  must   have  contained  taoie 

allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  m 

eucount^red    mcji    like    Ahiathar    tbt 

Ismaiah  the  Gibeonite  (1    Chr.  liL  4;^    . 

Sam.    xxi.   2)^   who   bad  lout   tht 

greater  part  of  their  relatives  in 

of  her  tattler's  fury.     Add  to  this  Cbe 

between  her  husband  and  the 

killeii  her  £ither  and  Urothcn ;  and, 

perhaps,  the  inevitable  diHereDce  brti 

husband  of  her  recoilectioos  and  the 

occupied  waiTior  who  now  tvcdvaJ  b«r. 

must  have  come  upon  her  as  a  strain 

the  afoctionate  husband  whoie  1 

her  along  the  rc»l  over  01  i ret,  aad  I 

over  which  we  cannot  doubt  she  \ 

On  Uio  side  of  l^vid  it   is  natunl  1 

ailvanced   yean,  in  a    dimale  wKort  ' 

old  at  tliliiy,  and  probably  a  hUaioot  i 

temper  inheriicsl  fiom  her  htum,  an* 

which  ceitaiuly   produoed    the  rastMA  i^ 

them  which  doses  our  knowledgt  ef  Midi}  J 

It  wa»  the  day  of  Darid's  groitwt  t 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  tH  t 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the       ^ 
city.     It  was  a  triumph  in  every  rr,-^ 
his  own.     The  prooeestOQ  oowtdel 
vttes,  the  captains  of  th<>  heat,  tlu  ^ 
nation  ;  and  conspicuous  ia  front,  '*  io  u** 
the  damsels  playing  oo  the  timbnia,"'  **" 
dancing  and  leaping.    Id iehal  waldiid  thsF 
approach  fii»m  ttte  window  of  bcr  •    ^~^ 
royal  harem ;  tlie  nnHloiia  of  bar  1 


^  No  doi^  a  slmOar  praeeidoa  t»  tM  •■I 
Pt.  btvlll.  3&,  where  ii  will  be  ofcacriei  lM] 
ioterpmUlJ^  by  our  transLatora-^a 
danuels  "^allcf  the  sensK    Tbr  ] 
as  iiated  above  h  Implied  la  the  « 
vL  ao,  wfaen  eonpand  with  Iba  « 

•  It  saema  torn  ihm  wonU  of  llk^  4 
mast  be  taken  In  ttieir  UtetaL  seaia, 
»lat«iiiefit  of  1  Chr  TV.  vf,  that  tosH  i 
but  ihr  fp^iMl  uf  tbiti    linrf      ^  U  ^  ^ 


MICHAL 

IwinM  «d  iDdeeent  —  **ihe  StspunA 

llvlart*    It  would  tuir«  been  iveU  tf 

t  bid  nacid  Uiere;  but  it  wm  not  Id 

to  roDcnl   it,    and    wbeD^   afto'   the 

iflf  Ik  lepf  daj  were  over*  the  but  burnt* 

{ a4  tbe  ivt  pMce^oficriog  offered ,  the  last 

'   IbI  to  the  crowd  of  wonOuppcj-s, 

I  lij<  houie  to  bl^s  his  ^lunilyy  he 

I  bj  hii  wife  not  with  the  coognitula- 

I  Jw  hKl  ft  tight  to  expect  and  whidi 

i  Na  io  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 

f  liBl  wbieli  diowei  hjw  incapable  the  was 

tio|  either  bcr  hiubuidV  temper  or  the 

lift  «ii)eh  he  hid  been   engaged.     D&Tid*s 

\  •  trfiaeiulous  one,  coovejed  in  word» 

(■■  odta  OduM  itierer  be   recalled.     It 

■  i^lUlhc  diflimioet  between  tbem  which 

A»  hoger  poasible,   and   we  do 

ae  of  t^  mctfd  writer  that 

I P9  «Uld  acto  the  dsy  of'  her  death/' 

I  artun  that  all  iulurooune  between 

I  mut  fuTc  orjuful  from  that  date. 

{Jbd.  ni.  4,   i^>)    intimatei  that  tht 

ll*Fhikii?l   '    •     '   "       *'   rfjjno  men- 

I  fl»  mmi-  iid,  howerer 

r  mf  ht^  /,  »  writer  w> 

»  ■  JoMphui  wbeB  hi«  own  intei-esta  are 

\  m  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  i-cunndle 

la^viyt  die  kmown  idos  of  the  Jews  as  to 

l^wbibri  DDfie  fihsred  the  Idng'ft  bed.'    [See 

fsn  bot  ooce  again  (2  Sam.  xxi«  8) 
upt  or  tttom  accuratelj  the  mother, 
I  tf  ty  i-TuadchildreD    of  Saul   who    were 
b  itikarah    bj   the  Giljeonitea   on   the 
r04kB4,    But  it  ts  Ds^babJj  more  correct 
I  Hwmb  for  31icW  ia  this  pbce,  for 

^JS  (UichiuaM),   the  prophet  Slicah 
■    h2E*J.l.  39). 

■)m  a  rariatioa,  pioiiiibly  a  later*  form, 
illWMlUJH  (£zr.  n.  27  :  Neh,  yii.  31). 
fsHige  of  1  Efidraj  it  is  given  aa 
t  the  tollowiag  article.  [G.] 

[  (VUX  t  VlaxM^ '  Machmas), 

i  k  laown  to  at  almofrt  3olelj  bj  it^ 
I  tbe  Philistine  war  of  Saul  and  Jo- 
b  JuL  xir.y.  It  hB§  been  identiiietl 
tilnllkiitj  in  a  Tillage  which  itill  bears 
irfimiiiMi,  and  stands  at  about  7  voiltt 
[j#J<wnim,  on  the  northern  edge  of  tlie 
— in  Mune  Hapes  W.  Fuwar — 

t  (mi  1  Ctr.  xr.y.    Tbe  epfaod  aeenii  to 

tt  llpfwt    which   «cnl    over    the 

t,  Mid  «ionot  Imt«  aflordled  much  pro« 

I  ivTMn.  cs|iMa«ll7  (<  a  nuui  to  vkklect 

mk  tnrtlMraft,  pre«eTT?d  in  Ihe  Tkrgtun  on 

IMi  Itet  UkaltWI  b*d  frniu  the  Br»t  acted  in 

rllfe  Uv  Idm  aiiuoed  to  tn  the  lexL     He  Is 

m  !•■•  nnk  with  J««epb,  aod  is  ooain^ 

•n«HM.  «»  of  Lali^  (he  pJous  '  KTpq, 

I  Putilaae  of  the  New  Teetann^nt 

MC4  bMwen  httocair  and  Mklial 

:,  Itel  he  thoald  go  In  anLo  berr    ^Ajiu^ 

r  if  i:^  liilo  a  J»  tn^umt  la  the  Uter 
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which  forms  the  main  pnMi  of  cominanieattoQ  b^ 
tween  the  central  highbuids  ou  which  tbe  rilUgi 
Etands,  and  the  Jordan  vallej  at  Jericho.  Imma* 
d lately  iacing  Mukhmas^  on  the  ofiposite  side  of  the 
ravine,  is  the  niodem  repreaentattve  of  Geba ;  and 
behind  this  again  are  FUniah  and  Gibeiiii — aU  tni^ 
moruble  names  in  the  long  sti-uggle  which  Im*  int- 
mortalused  Jlichmash.  Bethel  is  about  4  mU«  to 
tJie  north  of  Michmaiih,  and  the  inter\'al  is  iilled  up 
by  the  heigh  Li  of  Burka^  l^cir  /)ll^rtf^  Teli  ^ 
Ntjjar,  kc.t  wlitch  appear  to  hare  constituted  tbi 
»  aioujit  Bethel  '*  ot  the  nairative  (jriii.  2).  So 
much  ia  necessary  to  maite  the  notices  of  Miclbisa&h 
coiitajned  in  tlie  Bible  intelligible. 

The  plooe  was  thus  situatM  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tiibe  of  Benjamin.  If  the  name  be,  as  sdiim 
scholarB  assert  (Fiirst,  Handirh.  6006,  7326),  com- 
pound«d  from  that  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  some  incursion  or  in* 
vafiion  of  the  Moabites,  juBtas  ChepAar-haconmtmaif 
in  this  very  neighbourhood,  ia  of  the  Ammooittt. 
But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin,  it  in  not  named 
in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  ti-ibe  (comp.  Jofth. 
xviii.),  but  iirat  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
Saul's  position  at  the  ontbreak  of  the  war«  He  woa 
occupying  the  i^ange  of  heights  just  mentioned,  one 
end  of  his  line  resting  ou  Bethel,  the  other  at 
Michinaali  (I  Sam.  liii.  2).  In  Geba,  close  to  bim 
but  &eparated  by  the  wide  and  intricate  valley,  the 
Pliitistines  had  a  gjuniBon,  with  a  chief  ■^otlicer. 
The  taking  of  the  ganiiton  or  the  killir^  of  the 
officer  by  Saul's  §an  Joiiathan  was  the  Hrst  movfc 
The  next  was  for  the  Fhilii&tinefi  to  swarm  up 
from  their  sea-sidfl  plain  in  such  numbers,  that  n# 
alternative  was  left  for  i^aul  but  to  retire  down 
the  VVody  to  Gilgal,  near  J«toho,  that  from  that 
ancient  sanctuaiT  be  might  eotleot  mid  VMSturt 
the  Isi-aelites,  Michmaiih  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  was  their  furthest  post  to  the 
East>  But  it  was  d&tined  to  witness  their suddw 
overthrow.  While  be  was  in  Gebo,  and  hisfnther 
in  Mii:hmash,  Jonathan  must  hare  citkssed  the 
intervening  valley  U>o  otVn  not  to  know  it  tho* 
roughly  ;  an<l  the  intricate  paths  which  render  it 
impoeaiUe  'or  a  stranger  to  lind  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine — with  these  he  was  so  fiimiliar— the 
**  pos&ages"  here,  the  "  sharp  rocks**  there— as  t* 
be  able  to  travorie  theoD  enea  in  the  dark.  It  was 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  Ani,  vi.  6,  §2) 
that  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Michmash 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  up  the  steepa 
beneath.  We  learn  from  the  details  furainbed  by 
Jooephoa,  who  most  have  had  au  opiKirtaiiity  of 
eiamitiing  the  apot  when  he  passed  it  with  Titui 


»  The  Hebrew  wr^rd  T^X  ^^  ^^^f  ^*^  both  m 
officer  and  a  gairUoo  (Geseu.  Thtu,  903).  It  ts  rendered 
In  tlie  A.  V.hf  tlie  former  in  1  K.  Iv.  19,  and  Oy  tike  latitr 
tn  the  possace  io  qii<>stk)n.  Kwald  (^ocA.  lit  41)  afflrmi 
unhesitatingly  1  lat  the  fanner  )t  oorrett ;  oat  £at  to 
Idkhoclii,,  Zao]  uxl  Dc  Wetie,  In  their  translartons^  or 
4J«iC!niu«  as  abuve.  The  En^Uah  wgrd  **poat**  emiiniotf 
SQCoe  of  the  algikJIcatlQfi^  of  J^tUtb, 

^  See  siv,  3J.  frbcre  Hiohmash  is  named  as  the  pomi 
on  the  east  at  »  hicb  the  ilaiighter  ttegnn,  aod  A>1oq,  oa 
the  west,  that  at  which  it  terminated.  Uolibo  the  Ca* 
naaiiVLPS  (Joib. . ,),  who  probably  tuade  off  in  the  diicctinB 
of  Il3g«nicia,  i\i  i  therefore  cbo&«  the  tipper  road  by  the 
two  Beth^liorvL-,  the  I'hiUttinai  when  they  rucQcd  Qiboot 
took  the  Ipft  h^^A  and  lower  n.Mtd,  by  Uif*  H'aifvA'w/^wii'^ 
^wlir«»  i%iA  *.\m  •ii.-ls— th«  loiirfi  dlu-.'t  aco*^^  *•  tu«j; 
own  AarttlAM  |4atiL 

*    \ 
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««i  their  wmjr  to  tlie  siege  of  Jt^runlem  {tet  B,  J, 
V.  2,  §t),  that  the  part  of  Miclmw»h  to  which 
the  FlulbLuia  had  ^tAhb^hed  thuniselTes,  eoii^i^ted 
of  three  lonimiis,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks 
tiktt  a  natund  entrench metit,  and  ending  in  a  loog 
ttM*.  sharp  precifMce  beUe>'ed  to  be  impregimhle. 
FindiuG^  hinuelf  oUcmid  frDm  above,  and  taking 
Iho  inritation  as  an  omen  iti  his  favour,  JonathAU 
tumoi  from  the  cuurse  which  he  woj*  ut  tirst  pur* 
ftiiiiig,  and  crept  up  m  tha  dir(r{:tiou  of  the  point 
reputed  iuipr^^ble.  And  it  wiu  theiis,  acroi-dln^ 
to  Josephua,  tJiat  he  aod  his  aimour- bearer  made 
th«r  entrance  to  the  camp  (Joseph.  Ani.  vi,  ti,  §2). 
[OiUKAM,  ToL  u  5906  ;  Jonathan  J 

Unless  Makaz  be  Michmash — -mx  identl Mention 
ibr  which  we  have  onlj  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
—we  hear  nothing  of  tJie  phice  from  thii  time 
till  the  inni^ion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the 
reign  of  HezeiuBh,  wheu  it  us  meDtiooed  by  Isaiah 
(i.  28).  He  is  advaociug  by  the  Dortheni  roakd, 
aad  haa  jnuaed  Ai  mid  Migroii.  At  fttidiiaaih,  on 
the  forthef  side  of  the  atmoat  impwvable  nivine, 
the  henry  baggage  (A,  V,  "carriages,"  see  vol.  i. 
281a)  ia  deposited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
crosses  the  pass,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  at  Geba.  All  this  is  Lu  ejiact  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  namitivo  of  1  Samuel^  and 
with  the  present  localitioa. 

After  the  captivity  the  men  of  the  place  retuitiedj 
J  22  in  number  (Ear.  ii,  21  \  Keh,  vii«  31  ;  in 
Inth  these  the  oazne  is  slightly  altered  to  Mi  cm  MA  a), 
and  I«^>ccupied  their  former  home  (Neh.  xi.  31  i. 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jo- 
nathan Moccabaeoi^  and  the  Mat  of  his  government 
(1  Mace  ix.  73,  '^Machmas;*'  Jfisepli.  Ant.  s\\u 
ly  |B)«  In  the  time  of  Euaebius  and  Jerc^me  ( Ofu^- 
maatioon,  **MachmiBs")  it  was  **a  v«y  lai^ 
village  retaining  its  anciaDi  neme,  and  lying  near 
Hamah  in  the  districi  of  Aelia  (Jerusalem)  at  9 
miles  difltance  tbereirom," 

Later  still  it  was  £imed  lor  the  exceUenoe  of  its 
com.  See  the  qnotatioo  from  the  Miahna  (MenjV' 
cholh)  in  Rehmd  {PaL  897 1,  and  Schwarz  (131). 
Whcthei  thbeioelience  is  still  maiutabed  we  do  not 
know.  Theie  Is  a  good  d^al  of  cultivation  in  and 
amongst  grooves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad  shallow 
wn*iy  which  slopes  duwn  to  tJie  iiorth  and  east  of 
tfie  tillage;  hut  Muidmuu  itaelf  is  a  very  poor 
place,  and  the  countrjr  dose  to  it  has  truly  *'a 
most  i"f»rhidding  a.'^pect.'*  •*  Huge  gray  rocks  raise 
up  their  bold  crowiia^  completely  hiding  every  patch 
of  Midf  and  the  gray  huts  of  (he  vLlkge,  and  the 
gray  ruins  that  eiioaaijrasfi  them  oan  lumlly  be  db- 
tinguished  from  the  rodca  themselves."  There  are 
considenble  remains  of  massive  foundations,  co- 
lumns, cisterns^  Ate.,  testifying  to  former  pitwperity, 
greater  than  th^it  nf  either  Anathoth  or  Geba(Po(ter» 
//on^j/fc.  215/J16). 

Immediately  lidow  tlie  tallage  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  cousideruble  width — perhaps  half  a 
mile  \  atid  ita  bed  is  broken  up  into  jiu  iutiicate 
ituias  of  hummucks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
bifore  the  toneuts  of  3000  winten  had  redioed 
and  roiindcd  their  forms,  wcie  probably  the  two 
*  teeth  of  chlf''— the  Boaei  and  Seueh  of  Jo- 
iiathnnV  adventure.  Right  opposite  is  J«6a,  on  a 
e«jrk>usly  terraoed  hill.  To  tlie  left  the  wady  con- 
liwcts  again,  imd  shows  a  narrow  black  gorg«  of 
ftlmott  vertical  limestone  rocks  pierced  with  mysto 


•  KrtT  the  iHuaUon  uf  the  towo  of  Askitk  *^  tioie  to 
Mutsjsiza,  p.  230. 
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nous  cavcnis  and  fiamrea,  the  r^wrt,  e»  tilt  win  I 
was  assured,  of  hyeias,  porcupioea^  and  «b|Vm»  H 
the  wet  season  the  stream  ia  oud  to  be  om  A^  . 
than  a  man'a  neck,  very  a trong,  ami  of  a  lK|i  i 
yellow  colour. 

In  the  middle  ages  el-Birtik  waa  bcUevid  li  li  { 
Michmnah  (»ee  Matiodrell,  Marcti  2?> ;  nd  lhi»- 
pious  detaiU  in  Quaresmlua,   Klucitlstht  li  VPk 
787),     But  el'Binh  ta  now  aacertjiiiuil  ea  ni 
groutid.s  to  be  idetitital  with  Biicboth,         [£,) 

ftUCHlHETHAH  <nnODOn,  1,  ^   Lfet  I* 
methath:  *lKncfi^Vt  ^t\Ka»4M\  Alex.  > 
both  caj^ei :  MechinethatA^  MackmaiAat 
which  formed  one  of  the  bmdtiiarks  oif  it. 
of  the  tenifjories  of  Ephndsn  Mud  MUii:. 

western   side  of  Jorckn.        (1.)    It   te^       , 

(^3fi  bV)  Shechem  ;"  it  also  wiaa  the  nen  pmm  \ 
the  boundary  we«t  of  AiMKR*  {Jmk,  irm^rj^f  J 
indeed  the  two  are  not  one  aod  the  i 
ham-Micmethath  a  dialingotahhig  mSk%  to  tJhai 
moner  name  of  Asher.  The  latt«r  riev  is  (' 
by  Heland  {P<tL  59 tJ) — no  mcao  suti 
abo  by  Schwarz  (147),  but  il  is 
the  Maaoretic  accents  of  the  pAH 
is  that  of  the  Tan^iim  of  JohaUuii 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  mny  altimatcly  ht  i 
correct,  tlie  pcsilion  of  the  plaise  muat  be  m 
on  the  east  of  and  not  far  distant  fhMD  ; 
But  then  (2.)  thii  appeam  quite  titcoii 
the  mention  of  the  lame  &Asn«  io  the 
of  a  former  botmdary  (Josh,  xri  0). 
whole  description  seemts  to  rekte  to  th#  1 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephnsim  (t,  #♦  Epj 
southern  boundary  j,  and  1^1  ichmrthath  f 
horon  the  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  cb  ib  t 
or  seaward  side.  Now  Helh boron  b  at  1 
mileii,  as  the  crow  iiiea,  from  £>lMchcaE^  mH  \ 
than  30  &om  A»her.  The  Qtily  aaaae  fi 
hopetea  contradictions  b  tlie  belief  tW  iht  I 
mentb  of  chap.  rvi.  have  sufiered  rcry  gv«t  1 
lation,  aod  that  a  gap  exists  between  ftrtm  1 1 
which  if  supplied  would  give  the  1 
connected  the  two  remote  points  of  !. 
Michmethath.  The  place  h*a  ml  \tm  mtii 
nor  the  name  discovej-ed  Uy  tx:sTclServ  i 
modem. 

MICHRI(n3D:     H^xfy  \    ^^^ 
Mochori).  Aucestor  of  £lah,  oom  vf  the  hmk4 
fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  ia<,  $}  a(lv  lli^ 

ti  vity . 

lilCHTAH  (DlipO:    r-T|\a;i|lM: 
imcripih)      Tin*  word  ooeufv  in  iKe  ( 
Psalms  (xvi.»  lri,-U.),  all  ofwrhidian 
iMvid.    The  marginal  rewltng  ofoar  A.?*bj 
ijoldm  Fsaltm/'  while  In  the  Genera  ^mm 
described  as  **a  certain  ttme,**     Frc*  tk»f 
which  it  occupjtt  in  Ute  title,  i 
of  Mitmoe   (A.  V.    "Psalm,**   t^  fv^i 
Maschil  (Ps.  xxxiIm  ilu^. ),  aiul  SXiggaim  { 
the  first  of  which  ontatuJy  denots  a  i 
in«tnmiental  accompaniment  (as  t 
sAtir,  a  feong  for  the  roioe  alooe),  we  i 
mt'chtam  is  a  terra  applied  to  IhM  IH 
their  musical  character,  bni  bfv'ood  tkk  t 
in  obscure.     The  very  ctyioolo^  of  tlii] 
uncertain.      1.  Rirodki   and   A  ben 
fiabbiuicai  writers,  tra^-e  it  tti  tlie  r 
tham,  as  it  appeaJn  m  DHS*  crtVw,  i 
dered  ^  tie  A.  V    •  foid^VJ**  ^rrm.  1^* 
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^  (Job  juriii.  19),  «<fiiie  gold'  (Job  nxi. 
14);  boauae  Um:  Knlm  was  to  Darid  precMoa  aa 
im  gold.  They  have  been  followed  bv  the  trnna- 
Ifttora  in  the  margin  of  our  renioo,  and  the  Michtam 
Fialina  hare  been  compared  with  the  **  Golden  Say- 
ings** of  Fythagoraa  and  the  Proyerba  of  Ah. 
Otliers  have  thought  the  epithet  **  golden"  wna 
applied  to  thcM  Pnlms,  becauM  they  were  written 
in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  Sanctuary  or 
tbawhcre,  like  the  Moaliakdi,  or  suspended  poems 
•f  Mecca,  which  were  called  Modhahabat,  or 
**  golden,"  because  they  were  written  in  gold  char 
ncters  upon  Egyptian  linen.  There  is,  however, 
no  tnoe  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice  analogous 
to  this.  Another  interpretation,  baited  upon  the  same 
ttymology  of  the  word,  is  given  to  Michtam  by  an 
nnknown'  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi  (Ps.  x\n.  1). 
Accordin«;  to  this  it  signities  **  a  crown,'*  because 
Darid  asked  (iod  for  His  protection,  and  He  was  aa 
a  crowu  to  him  (Ps.  v.  12).  ^  ^ 

2.  InSyriactherootinconj.Pa«/,  ^Q^s^,cafAafi, 

aignifiea  "  to  stain,"  hence  **  to  defile,**  the  primary 
BManing  in  Peal  being  probably  "to  spot,  mark 
with  spots,"  whence  ue  substantive  is  in  common 
ujie  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  **  spot  '* 
or  **  BMrk"  (oomp.  Kimchi,  on  Am,  i.  I).  In  this 
•anac  the  Niphal  pailidrle  occurs  in  Jer.  ii.  22, 
**  thine  iniquity  is  spotted  before  me,"  which  makes 
the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the  "marked" 
ot'our  A.  V.  From  this  etymology  the  meanings 
hiire  been  given  to  Michtam  of  **a  noted  song'* 
(Junius  and  Tremellius,  insignis\  or  a  song  which 
was  gnscen  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monumental 
inscription;  the  Utter  of  which  has  the  merit  of 
antiquity  in  its  favour,  being  supported  by  the 
renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  the  Chaldee 
Tarpim,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Midiaelis,  Siqipl, 
ad  Lex.  Heh.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing  in 
the  character  of  the  Psalms  so  designated  to  render 
the  title  appropriate;  had  the  Hebrews  been  ac- 
qiiainted  with  musical  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
jUile  to  compare  the  word  Michtam  with  the  old 
English  **  prick-song,"  *  a  song  pricked  or  noted. 
la  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  con- 
iecture  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  va- 
lueleBS  as  involving  the  transfei-ence  to  one  language 
of  the  metaphors  of  another.     ^  ^  ^ 

J.  The  corresponding  Arab.  j^jS^  katamaf  '*  to 

conceal,  repress/*  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tkn  of  J/icAMrn,  which  was  a  title  given  to  ccilain 
i*aalm<  accoiding  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  David  was  in  concealment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iviii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenbcrg  attributes  to 
ticm  a  hidden,  mystical  import,  and  renders  Micli- 
ftaa  by  OeKeimnu^y  which  he  explains  as  "  ein  Lie<l 
lieAn  Sinnes."  Apparently  referring  the  word  to 
llw  same  origin,  Ewald  (  Jahrh.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
&at  it  nuy  d^ignate  a  song  accompanied  by  boss 
■struBwnta,  like  **  the  cymbals  of  trumpet-sound'* 
•f  Fs.  d.  Ti,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
it  is  applrol.     The  same  mournful  tone  is 
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alio  behered  to  be  indicated  in  Michtam  aa  dvimd 

from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab.  aaT*  c<>^AaiiMi> 

which  in  oonj.  vii.  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  in  whick 
case  it  would  denote  **  an  elegy." 

4.  But  the  explanation  which  is  most  approved 
by  Rosenmttller  and  Gesenius,  is  that  which  fimis 
in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of  SFOD,  mict^ ;  a 
word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9  (A.  V.  "  writ- 
ing"), and  which  is  believed  by  Capellua  (CViY. 
Sacr,  iv.  2,  §11)  to  have  been  the  reading  followed 
by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.  Gesenius  supports  hi* 
decision  by  instanoeA  of  similar  interdiangea  of  !^ 
and  D  in  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accordance 
with  this  I)e  Wette  rendera  **Schria." 

5.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itself, 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  m  the  versions 
of  Aquila*'  and  Symmachus,'  and  of  Jerome'  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Rabbinical  interpreters.  Aooordmg  to  these,  D^D 
is   an  enigmatic  word,  equivalent   to    DJll  1{b, 

'*  humble  and  perfect,"  epithets  applied  to  David 
himself. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  nothug 
has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  obscure  word,  and  there  seems  little 
hkelihood  that  the  difficulty  will  be  cleared  away. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  muaiod 
term,  the  origin  of  which  is  unccitain  and  the  appli- 
cation lost,  nothing  is  known.  The  subject  will 
be  found  discussed  in  Koaenmiiller's  Scholia  {^Paabn, 
vol.  i.  explic,  titul,  xlii.-xlvi.),  and  by  Hunfeul 
{Die  Ftalmen  i.  308-311),  who  has  collected  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and  adheres  to  the 
lendeiing  kleinod  (jewel,  treasure),  which  Luther 
also  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Men- 
delssohn. [W.  A.  W.] 

MID'DIN(|nO:   klv&v]  Ma8«f:   JfAWm), 

a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  '*  the  midbar " 
(A.  V,  **  wildei-ness").      This  midbar,  as  it  con- 
tained Beth  ha-Arabah,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  £n* 
gedi,  must  have  embraced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  Uie  upper  level,  but  also  the  cliffs  themselves 
I  and  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
I  the  lake  itself.     Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
I  bius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  or  per- 
<  haps  sought  for  by  later  travellers.     By  Van  de 
I  Velde  {Memoir^  256,  and  map)  mention  is  made 
,  of  a  valley  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  I>ead 
\  Sea,  below  Masada,  called  Um  el-Bedun,  which  may 
;  contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  [G.] 

•      MID'IAN(inO,  '«8tnfo,  contention,"  Ges.: 

I  't  :  • 

Ma8ic(fi :  Madian),  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
I  (Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32) ;  progenitor  of  the  Mi- 
■  dianites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  prindptUly  in  the 
I  deseii  north  ofthepecinsuia  of  Arabia.*  Southwards 
I  they  ejitended  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
I  of  Eyleh  (iS^inus  Aelaniticus) ;  and  northwards  they 
I  stretched  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine ; 

Rotm.  and  Jul  li.  4 :  **  He  flgbts  as  yon  '  for  any  considerable  malUplication  from  Abraham  tA 


g,  kfepH  Udm,  distance,  and  proportion." 
^  VM  rmMtiPO^potrot  ecu  avAov  roO  AavvS. 


*  "  UiimUis  et  niupUds  iMritL" 

*  The  BOdon  that  tber»  were  two  peoplrs  called  Mi- 
Jte.  iDBBdid  on  the  soppoeed  BhortiieM  o(  ihe  iutarval 


Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses'  Cnsbite  wife,  tho 
writer  thinks  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  the  fonwr 
ol^ecttoii,  whk-b  ix  iinnoceiwsry.  ooo  tribe  has  often  be* 
I  come  mended  Into  another,  and  older  one,  and  only  the 
nAinr  of  the  lat«>r  retained.    See  below  and  Moaas. 
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while  tho  mam  m  the  penintuJa  of  Siimi  Mem  to 
have  aiforded  them  piutiira  ^roimds  ami  cntift«d  it 
to  be  included  in  the  '*  land  of  Midiflti  *'  (but  see 
below  on  this  point).  The  petyple  \&  alwajs  spoken 
of,  In  tho  H«breir,  aa  **  Midiau,"  pTD,  except  in 
Gen.  uxTii.  3B ;  Nntn.  xir*  17,  iixi.  2,  where  we 
rinrJ  the  pi.  Q*3nD.  In  Gen.  xxilyM,  28,  the 
foim  W*TVO  o<TuiiB,  rendered  in  the  A,  V.  as  well 
AS  in  Llie  V'tilg/  Midiiui)te« ;  and  thli  is  probabit/ 
the  correct  rendering,  since  it  occur*  in  ver.  36  of 
the  same  chap. ;  though  the  people  here  mentioned 
may  be  desoendants  of  Mei>\x  (which  see).  The 
gentilic  form  •JJ'TD,  "  Midiau ite,"  occun  ojuje, 
Num.  I.  29. 

Atlcr  tJio  chronological  record  of  Mldian'i  birth* 
with  the  name  J  of  his  sons,  in  the  uivth  <  huptei  of 
Genesis,  tlie  name  diaappetu^  from  the  Biblicul 
hijitory  antil  the  timfd  of  Mos«  ;  Midiiin  is  lir^t 
mcntional,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  Hed,  havirtr 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  '*  land  of  Mulian  "  (Ex.  ji. 
15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midiau 
(21),  The  "  land  of  Midian,"  or  the  portion  of  it 
ipadially  refeiTed  to,  was  probably  the  penmsnla  of 
Sioii,  for  we  ri!tul  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  I)  that 
Moses  lad  the  flock  of  Jethra  his  falhcp-in-law,  tb? 
pnest  of  Mtdian  "  to  the  t«clcside  of  the  dcseil,  aii  i 
oime  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  Horcb,"  an  i 
this  RgTMS  with  B  natural  iuppoeitioa  that  he  di  I 
3«t  flee  fiu-  faefond  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (compare 
K%,  xWH.  1-27,  where  it  is  recordei'l  thiit  Jetht> 
^me  to  MQ6'es  to  the  mount  of  God  Alter  ibe  tlxodu^ 
fi^om  lilgypt ;  but  in  v.  27  **  he  went  his  way  into 
his  own  land:"  see  also  Num.  x.  29^  30).  It 
fthouldj  however,  be  remembei^  that  the  name 
of  Midian  (and  henc«  the  "  land  of  Midian ") 
was  perhiip  oden  npplied*  aa  that  of  the  mo«t 
powerful  of  the  uoilhem  Arab  tiihcs,  to  the  noitheru 
Arabs  generally,  i.  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(oomp.  Geu.  xxxvii.  28,  but  see  rctpecting  Um 
pasiaj|«  above  ;  and  Judg^.  viii.  24) ;  just  ns  Den^e- 
Kbdem  embraced  all  those  peoples,  aud^  with  a 
wider  signitication,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
readins:  of  the  name  be  correct,  **  Mulian  **  would 
correspond  very  nearly  with  onr  modem  word 
**  Amh '"  limiting,  however,  the  modem  word 
to  the  Ai'abs  of  the  northern  and  Egyptian  deserts : 
all  the  hhmoehte  tribes  of  those  deserte  would  thus 
b«  Midianites,  u  we  call  tliem  Arabs,  the  desert 
being  tiidr  "  land/'  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
thai  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and  Katumh  inter- 
married ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  apporently 
fsillod  Uhmaelitcs^  in  Jud^.  viii.  24^,  being  connected, 
both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the  father 
of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  Ijabrts  of  nooiadic  tribes 
must  alao  preclude  our  arguing  from  the  fact  of 
Moaes*  leading  hb  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sinai 
insneoifBarily  moi-e  tlian  a  station  of  Midian:  t^ose 
triboa  annually  traverse  a  gi  eat  extent  of  country 
in  sawreh  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established 
aummer  and  winter  pcuttures.  The  Midimiites  weit^ 
anostly  (not  always)  dwdlers  in  tenta,  not  t4}wns; 
n&d  Sinai  bm  not  iufHcient  pasture  to  support  mo]ie 
than  a  smdl,  or  a  moving  people.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may  say 
probabij/)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  considerably 
chjmj|;ed  in  its  physical  character  since  the  time  of 
Moses;  for  the  adjaieiit  Uthmua  has,  sinoe  that 
IKfiod,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  ^^  the  tongue  of  tiis 


'  TIm  IJtX  bare  here  Vtvi^ifviuoi.,  which  sterna  to  be 
ta  lUtasual  mod^  of  writinx  tLe  name  of  the  peo|>le 


Egyptian  Sea**  has  *«  dried  npi"  agkd  tkitf 
tion  would  much  dimittish  the  diflioiiity  aifa 
ing  for  the  means  of  aubaivtciioe  fbimd 
Israelites  in  their  wanderiaji  in  the 
when  not  miraculooaly  suppileA.  Apart  I 
this  cx^Qsideration,  we  know  that  the 
afWwards  worked  mines  at  S^rtbtt 
and  a  small  mining  populatjoo  may  litvt  j 
snfficient  sustmance,  at  leaat  in 
tho  year,  in  the  few  watered  ▼alWyat  aai  i 
aver  ground  couid  be  nciaimed; 
(though  of  Ut«r  date)  testify  to  the  numleVi' 
least  pasaers-by ;  and  the  remaim  of  villi^s  dt 
mining  popuLatioin  have  been  recently  <^ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  pocitioa  of  IlidiB  t 
the  Siuaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  t^  l» 
bian  hiiitorians  and  geogrsiphera,  bodDod  m  Ac 
testimony  is  by  the  Greek  geographers,  thcd^# 
Midian  was  sitttate  on  tlie  oppoGtte,  or  Ar«ln^ 
shore  of  the  Ambian  gulf,  atid  theuoe  north  wanliii^ 
spreading  ea*t  and  west  we  have  the  tree  c 
of  the  wnndcriug  Midianiteie.  See  furthcf  ia  i 
The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  p 
in  the  sacred  history  marks  their  Dorthva  f 
mejits  oti  the  border  of  the  Promiaed  LiM,  ^« 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  U>«»  piiii»  ti 
Moab  (Sum.  xiii.  l^j,  when  Bakk  saUd,  id U 
to  the  elders  (D^Jpf,  or  •*  old  rarn,"  th»  s 
OieAmb  "aheykhs***)  of  Midian.  ••  Now  i 
company  lick  up  alt  [that  are]  ixtund  ahoet  i 
tbeoxh'cketh  up  the  grass  o(  the  tieUL*  lal 
subsequent  transaction  with  Baliuim,  ths  i 
Midian  went  with  those  of  M<^,  '^with  I 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  haol*  »71|| 
in  the  remai^kable  wcrdi  of  Bslaam,  the  T  ' 
ites  are  not  mentiooed.  This  might  be  < 
by  the  sxipposttioo  that  Midian  ww  a  \ 
ing  tribe,  whose  pastute-tamla  raaohid 
in  the  Arabian  desert  and  frontier  of  1 
pnature  was  to  be  found*  and  who  wwaVl  I 
fei^l,  iu  the  some  degree  aa  M^mb,  Amaldk,  arj 
other  more  settled  and  n  j        "  ah 

laud  allotttKl   to  the  tr;!  l« 

the  latter.     But  the  sp^..   :,^^.,  ui  the  wmjl 
soon  followed,  ami  more  eapMiaU|'  tbtl 
the  dwellings  of  Midian,  rendttr  ihia  «Q|C^ 
doubtful,  and  point  rather  to  a  cvniwidcnMr  j 
torol  settlement  of  Midiao   in  the 
country.     Such  settlementa  of  Araha  lam,  I 
ever,  been  very  common.     In  Ihia  one  tbi  T 
anites  were  evidently  trikattarf/  to  tba 
being  **  dukes  of  Sihon,  d Willing  ta  the  c 
(riK.l  ^nip) :  this  inferior  poeitioii  tfphte< 
omiasicn  6tina  Balaam *s  pntpheor*     It 
"  on  this  aide  Jordan  "  that  the  tiii^  doi^yt  of] 
Midtanhea  with  the  Israelites  took  place.    tIp  k 
whiW  they  abode  iu  Shittim,  **  vAiM  ' 
unto  Baal-Peor**  (Kum.  xxv.  I,  fcc- 
Midianite  as  weU  aa  a  Moabitiah  deity-Hbt  i 
of  the  fin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitisk  i 
and  when  '*  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kiadMs 
Israel  ,  .  .  and  the  congr^i^tion  of  tb»  < 
Israel  [weTo]  weeping  [before]  the  door  ef  ll» J 
bemacle  of  the  ooDgreg^joii,"  an  tanulili  I 
a  Mldiooitiah  woman  openly  into  the  < 
rank  of  thia  woman  OozAt,  thai  ef  a  t 
of  Zur,    who    was  **  head   over   a   | 
chief  house  in  Midian,'' f  thiwa  a  \ 


*  3»rn'3  n\z^  rm,  ^  bead  ^  ft^tt«ii< 

irlorcbal  botae^  aHeiwank  ta  eat.  11^  ol 
K^b*I    C^^  ueal  ooti. ) 


»«lmrt  pift  of  XOMX.  ptople'f  hutorf .   lite 

ikt  C^HOijIiS,   idolAiry  ind  whoradotn  ^ 

titfrf  tibe  (knoidiiifei  of  Abnliamf  doubtless 

I  If  noomi^  i&t<nitiirTi«f»  with  those 

I  At  pracfciHttkni  of  th»  chief's  daQghter, 

I  it  «■•  fnim  the  customs  of  the   C<a- 

f  k  ffvideuv  «f  thf!  f'thnological    type  of 

fdlai^.    Soto*    Alnuu}   natiotts  have  a 

m  t  thity  oflw  thidr  yiunani«il  o&ugh- 

r  bMpiUUt^  td  lb«ir  guests.     Zor  wii* 

fikfi^  **kui«i'*  C3So)>  ■boa  io  th0  war 
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t  ch.  mu 

I  ci  tile  Midiiiait»  oo  the  t«raelit«s 

f  RMrt  efil,  atid  tlirf«tlj  t«U(ied  to  lead 

)  thm  iajuDCticiiis  of  Mos».     Much  of  the 

I  dHracter  of  tKcir  isflueow  may  probably 

tft  iIm  Goranum  d»c«iil  Irota  Abimhism. 

Ill— iilriili  tribes  were  abhorrtd,  Midiao 

I  coiBBnguiidtf ,  Kod  more  reoditf  scdaoe 

llMir  aUegiaiioe.    The  eTcntt  at  Shittim 

Um  iigttoetBoo  to  rei  Midian  and  smite 

'  Ib^  TCI  foa  with  their  wilee,  wbena- 

tm  b^uilid  jroa  in  the  matter  of  Peoi- 

mUm  of  Ombit  the  d*ughter  of  a  piiiioe 

1^  aiiter*  which  was  staiu  m  the  day  of 

r  Ur  Ftef'a  nkt "  (Num.  xxr.  18)  ;  and 

njotned,  **  Arenge  the  children 

t  titkm  Midsaoitei:  afltrward  ihalt  thou  k' 

le  ihf  pwpU  "  (xx«.  2).  Twelve  thou- 

i  tkMiMDd  irom  each  tribe,  went  up  to 

wv  m  which  all  the  males  of  the  eneinr 

«lMi  the  6Te  luogi  of  Midian — Evi, 

i,2ur,  iJor,  and  Keba,  together  with  Balaam ; 

1i»  bf  the  ctwtai  csommaiid  of  MoaeSf 

1  ftnua  iitfiuita.  of  the  captives 

tlw  eamp,  wen  spared  alive.     The 

uf  the  ranquiihed*  and  the  spoil 

•  itfani  6eta  to  whidi  we  fthall  recur.    After  a 

wwtmmm  ttax%  (the  oamber  ii  very  doubtfiii^  see 

feOOUwrl.  the  Midianites  appear  agnin  as  the 

Blv  •#  ibe  leeweli&ei.     They  ha^  recovered  from 

iKftmaHam  of  tke  former  war,  probnbly  by  the 

1  «f  A«li  eobiiifts  &oid  the  deieri  tracte  over 

trtbta  wandered ;  and  they  mm  wtr« 

ll|^  fawtsfal  to  become  the  oppcevofB  of 

iiHi  of  braeL     The  advocates  of  a  short 

,  bowever  uQwilIiDgly»  ooocedc  a 

Mr  Myjaa  thus  to  rtoorer  from 

lemf*  Mow  taflicted  by  Kosea.    Allied  with 

,  and  ihe  Ben^Ked&tfi^  they  drove 

deoe  in  the  motuitaxna  and  caves 

wasted  their  crops  even  to 

liw  Jl«dilcrra»eaa  coit^i,  \n  the  land  of 

tW  ^adi^lp  of  GideoD  was  the  imme- 

t  «f  tbcM  oikiiiitlca  |  and  with  the 

t  In  tht  ttlkf  of  Jesreel,  aod  hia 

r  l^teff  ■iMBy  orer  Jordan  to  Karlcor, 

4f  Midiaa  wrms  to  have  been  broken. 

*  Tlitt-  wns  Miflian  subdued  before 

imfU  1,  Uiey  lifted  up  their 

Tlie  part  taken  by 

. .  t:ut  h40  b«ea  tieated  of 

b«i  ikm  JtUianite  aide  of  the  story  is 

[GiDBOir.j 

I  Isjiiel  for  Mveu  years.    As 

(Jcmh.  i»i  31 )  oUted  "  ptlaosa'' 
tlio  be  renderal  the  leader  or  cap> 

'  bf  a  tkmtty  {0<'*.^  and  '*  ^utces  " 
w^nSrmi  dnkf*  to  Uu*  cn'uwmiiLoii 

I'X  "<«e  Kuulnl«^«  a  prii4c  owfis«' 


a  ntuaberkiB  eastetii  omxle  tbej  entered  the  iai»d 
with  their  cattle  aod  their  camels.  The  unagisa- 
tioQ  shows  ua  the  green  plains  of  l^eetine  ^rinkied 
with  the  black  goaU*  hair  teats  of  thie  great  Arab 
tribe,  their  tiockt  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  ir> 
the  standiDg  corti,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  befbi^  them  the  possesaions  of  the  Israelilea ; 
for  ♦'  they  came  like  locust*  (A.  V.  "  grasahoppeia,** 
naiiK)  for  multitude**  (Judg,  vi.  5),  and  when  the 

'*  angel  of  the  Lord  **  came  to  Gideon,  so  severe  was 
the  oppression  that  he  was  threahing  wheat  by  the 
wiue^preas  to  hide  it  frvm  the  Afidianites  (ll)» 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  command  bo 
dtdiver  brad,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altar  of 
Btol,  we  read,  "Then  all  the  Midianitee  and  the 
Amalckites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  were  gathenKl  to- 
gether, and  went  over/'  de^^ended  from  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Joixlan,  *'  and  pit^hod  In  the  valley 
of  Jeareel"  (33) — part  of  the  plain  of  Esidnieloft, 
tlie  battle-field  of  Palestine — and  there,  from  **  the 
grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,*'  wbei^  Saul  and  Jo> 
nalJian  perished,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that  be 
had  fathered  together  of  Israel^  look  down  on  the 
Midianites,  who  "  were  on  the  north  side  of  them, 
by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley  "*  (vii,  1).  The 
scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  witli  the  enemies 
ci'  IsT^&el,  "  the  Bfidianites  and  the  Auiolekites  and 
all  the  Bene-Kedeni,  [whoj  loy  a>ong'  iu  the  valley 
like  locubts  ibr  multitude,  aiid  their  camel»  were 
witliout  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  (b) 
moltitude**  (vii,  12),  has  been  picturesquely  painted 
by  Profeoor  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.), 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  Uw 
camp,  and  the  oonversadon  of  the  Muiianite  WAtch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  tnoi*; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phmah,  hizi  servant, 
or  both,  imder>$tood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Semitic  languages  diiTVued  much  less  in  the  14th 
or  13th  century  B.C.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  9(^1;  and  we  l»»ides  obtniu 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  coaaanguiaitj  of  the 
MidianitiWB,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abmhajuic  Araba,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Cnnaaii- 
iies,  who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Semitic 
Ungiiage  that  Gideon  could  undei-stand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  iliustrattoo 
from  modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  polioe 
in  Cairo  ware  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pibL-her 
was  suddenly  withdiuwn  when  light  was  nn^uired 
(lane's  Mod.  Eg.  5th  ed.  p.  120) — a  custom  afford- 
ing an  duct  parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adnpte«l 
by  Gideon.  The  coniiit^iient  panic  »»f  the  great  mul- 
titude in  the  valley,  if  it  has  no  parallels  in  modem 
European  history,  is  eonsisteBt  with  Oriental  cli>' 
ficter.  Of  all  people  the  nntions  of  tljc  luii^t  ate 
most  liable  to  sudden  aod  violent  emotions ;  and  a 
panic  in  one  of  their  hetoittgerieous,  undisciplined, 
and  eicttabla  hosts  has.  always  proved  disa»trcus. 
In  the  case  of  Gideoii,  however,  the  result  of  hid 
attack  WAS  directed  by  God,  the  I>ivii)e  hand  being 
eifpecialiy  shown  in  Ihe  small  numlter  of  Israel, 
3U<J  men,  againit  135,uOO  uf  ihe  eufiniy.  At  the 
sight  «kf  the  300  toi'ches  audtlenly  bt.izing  i^uud 


ciftiMl  by  ikiMiiiUuf  "  C^fs.)  of  Slhon  king  of  the  Amorltca  j 
n|>pHr'ntJ7  llwotciumU  of  the  Amorite,  orprtncesor  bis 
ii|i]Kiiriitli}^    [Hum;  IttAvJ 

►  Prof,  SUtulrjr  irad*  bere  **  wr»pl  In  ftlwp,'*  rbrugji 
Ltu<  Hub,  nitl  t)e«r  il)i«  tntrrp'^tsUou,  (jo^iUtiii  )tht 
"  vivmiiEipod '' 
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tbout  tht  cvnip  ta  tb€  begianinj;;  of  the  middle- wiileh 
(wiiicii  Ihfl  MidtaniUs  had  newly  let),  with  the  ton- 
ftued  liin  of  th«  truropetj^  **  for  tlie  three  oomponiey 
blew  the  trumpetif  and  bnke  the  pitcherSf  and  held 
the  (amps  in  their  left  hrnids,  and  the  trumpets  in 
tlieir  ri^ht  hAnds  to  lilow  [wltlial],  and  they  cHedi 
[The  sword]  of  th«  Lord  antl  of  Gideon**  (vii.  20), 
•'  all  the  hMSt  ran,  and  cried,  nwl  fled  "  (21),  The 
pomc-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
mead  I  for  '*  the  Lord  !!et  every  m^in^s  sword  agalitst 
hia  fellow  even  throughout  alfthe  host"  (22).  The 
rout  wiA  complete^  the  htvt  pLncea  nmde  for  beioc;' 
Beth^hittah  (**  the  kouae  of  the  acad&  *' )  m  Zeremth, 
and  the  "  boi-der"  [HSb]  of  AM-tncholah,  "the 
meadow  of  the  danoc/*  both  being  probably  down 
the  Jordjin  vjiUey,  unto  Tnbbath,  ahuplDg  their  flight 
tu  the  ford  of  Bethbamh.  where  probably  they  had 
froaied  the  riTer  ai  invade rv.  The  flight  of  fo  great  a 
hofiti  enctimbered  with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage, 
amd  cattle,  was  calmnitous.  AU  the  men  of  Israel, 
out  of  Naphtoli,  and  Asher,  and  Mauas&eh,  joined  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  Gideon  roused  the  men  of  Mount 
Ephraini  to  "take  before'*  the  Midmuites  **  the 
waters  unto  Beth-banih  and  Jordan"  (2;i,  24).  Thus 
cut  ofl',  two  pKocea,  Orehand  Zwb  (the  "  raven/*  or, 
mot*  correctly  **  crow/*  and  the  "  wolf"),  fell  into 
the  hiknds  of  Ephnum,  and  Oreb  they  slew  at  the  rock 
Orebiand  Zeebthey  »lew  at  tiie  wine-press  of  Zeeb(vii. 
25  ]  oomp.  Is.  X.  26,  where  the  **  slaughter  of  Midian 
at  the  rock  Oreb"  is  refen-ed  to:>  But  though  we 
har«  seen  that  many  joined  in  a  de&ultory  pursuit 
of  th«  rabble  of  ihe  Midianites,  only  the  300  men 
who  had  blown  the  trumpeta  in  the  valley  of  Jez* 
rmi  GTotied  Jortlan  with  Gideon,  "  frunt  yet  pur- 
ging" (TJ^i-  •*)■  ^^'i*^  *Jii*  '^^Toe  it  remoiaed  for 
the  libcKitor  to  nttnck  the  enemy  on  his  ©wn  ground, 
for  MidisQ  hail  dwelt  on  the  other  sidfl  Joi-dun 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  FilK>en  thouiand  ntert, 
iiiwier  the  "  kings  "  [*???]  ^^  Widian,  Zebnh 
and  Znlraunna,  weix?  at  Korkor,  the  sole  remains  of 
135»000,  *' for  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thouuuid  men  that  drew  sword"  (viii*  10).  The 
assurance  of  GtxFs  help  encouiiiged  the  weary 
thre«  huodreiit  and  they  ascended  fi-om  the  plain 
(or  gh6r)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or 
torrent-bed  in  the  hi  lb,  **  by  the  way  of  them  that 
dwelt  in  tents  [that  Is,  the  ftostojul  or  wandering 
people  as  distingnishe<i  fixim  towiL»-peoplel,  tm  the 
ra5t  of  Nobflh  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  tne  host,, 
for  the  ho&t  was  secure**  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that 
wild  country,  ou  their  own  ground,  and  away  fmm 
the  frequent  haunta  of  man.  A  sliarp  pttrsuit  Reems 
to  have  followed  this  fresh  victory,  ending  in  the 
capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  Midianitea*  The  overthrow  of  Midiflo  in  its 
•neampment,  when  it  was  **  secure,"  by  the  ««• 
hiuited  companies  of  <iideon  (they  were  *^  faint," 
tnf  hud  been  refused  breii*!  both  at  ^uoooth  and  at 
Peniiel,  viii.  5-9^,  &<«&  tlie  seal  to  God*a  itiitdfest 
ttniid  in  the  detiverance  of  His  people  firoin  the 
jppi-flssion  of  31idian.  Zebali  and  Zalmusnn  were 
liain,  and  with  them  the  nnme  it^if  of  Midian 
almost  disappears  from  sacred  history.  That  people 
never  aflerwards  took  up  arms  against  liinel, 
thotigh  they  may  have  been  allieil  with  the  omne- 

'  It  if  added.  In  the  same  vene,  that  they  poivticd 
Midian,  and  brouffat  the  bcodi  of  tfan  princes  to  Gideon 
•  ou  the  otber  side  Jordnn  **  This  anticipates  the  accoant 
^r  \m  cTt)jislaff  JordAn  (v-ilL  4),  but  siicb  trmnepofiticms 
*re  rreqm«nl,  and  ib«  }frlit«w  may  bf  rvad  "on  Ibta  side 
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less  hordes  who  under  the  common  «ka3gi 
*'  the  people  of  the  East,"  BeQe>Kod«iii, 
the  eastern  border  of  Palestine, 

Having  traced  the  axJtory  of  Midian,  it 
to  show  what  ie  known  of  their  oonditioo  and 
&c,,  beaides  what  Ima  already  been  tncideiLtaUy  n^ 
tioned.  The  whole  aocouut  of  their  aeing^  wi4i 
Israel — and  it  is  only  thus  that  th<*y  find  a  plaei  is 
the  sacred  writings,  plainly  marks  them  as  dwi^ 
teristically  Arab.  We  have  already  ctated  out 
opinion  that  they  hod  interznarriad  witli  Ishtnasfi 
descendants,  and  beoome  nationally  one  people,  m 
that  they  are  apparently  called  lahmaditet;  tM 
that,  conversrly,  it  is  most  probttblc  tlieir 
and  numbert,  with  such  tntannarriags,  htii 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  tbft 
Abraham ic  Arabs  generally.  Thej  art 
ta  true  Arabs — now  Beiaweea,  or  **  peopla  of  lii 
desert ;"  anon  postornl,  or  settled  Aimli»^--tbe  **BtA* 
of  Jethro ;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  ta  lli 
later  days  of  Moses ;  their  camels  without  nonibr, 
aa  the  sand  of  the  sea*«ide  for  multitude  whco  thiy 
oppreased  Israel  in  the  dayii  of  the  Judges  sil 
agree  with  such  a  description.  Like  Arabs,  «t» 
are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people,  they  seem  ts 
have  partially  settted  in  the  Uuid  of 
the  nde  of  StUon  the  Amorite,  and  to  havr  t^tftrl 
thenwelve*  readily  to  the  **ctlj«*'  (0,  l''W), 
foils?  (A. V.  "goodly CMtlea,"  QnVp>,whiBri 
did  not  build,  but  occupied,  retainiio^ereti  thai 
flocks  and  herds  (Num.  xxiii  9,  U>),  but  not 
oimeU,  which  are  not  common  among  c^ttked 
because  they  are  not  requtreii,  and  fere ii«ver,ai  till 
state,  healtliy.*  Israel  seems  to  UkXt  devigtatid  dil 
settlemeutf  and  when  next  Midian  appean  ib  hMvy 
it  is  as  a  desert-horxle,  pourinj?  (Tito  Palaa^nt  will 
iQnumerable  camels  ;  nud,  wh«>n  roaied 
by  Gideon,  fleeing  **  by  ilie  way  of  them  tlm 
in  tents  "  to  th**  aist  of  JoixUn.  The  chatMHir  if 
Midian  we  think  is  thus  nnmltttjikcably  mrM* 
The  only  gbmp*e  of  their  habit*  U  found  in  ^ 
vi^oitius  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  nallvy  of  JecipC 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  th#  oump,  ttoA  imt 
told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  " 
brauJ  tumbled  into  the  ho«t 
into  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  ii 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along"  J  tin 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  not^v  * 
pntea  of  antiquaries,  that  the  tnor 
i-emarkable  stone  buildings  in  the  />r/  . 
ing  far  away  over  the  land  of  Utmb^  utt  m 
old  as  the  days  of  Sihon  ;  and  raidiii|p  llr. 
descriptions  of  the  wild  old-world  diaracl/  r 
scenery,  the  "  citiea,"  and  the  "i;. 
one  may  almost  fimcy  himself  in  pre^ei 
of  M idian ,    ( See  Handbook,  hUl,  508,  52  - , 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  aif  > 
that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  hm^  »-'- 
iion,  the  spoil  ot  575,000  sheep,  72.000  liPf^ 
and  ff  1,000  hsms,  aeems  to  cotiHrm  tbe  elhtf  M 
cations  of  the  then  pastoral  chanict«r  of  the  VU^ 
dfauites ;  the  omi«k>n  of  any  mtQ^on  of 
been  already  explained.  But  the  geld,  ail . 
iron,  tlti,  and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  22  >,  tht 
of  gold,  chains,  and  bmrel<*ta,  riilgl^ 


idKfid 
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»  Thus  sn  Ambr  beUeriikK  In  e  _ 
MaboBunad  why  camels  In  tbe  ^§rf\  mm  lite  t 
and  btvBUm  mungr  ss  aoon  ■•  they  mU  «llfc  i^to  ■ 
towns.  The  prophet  ans^errd^  "  Wbo  auAe  Ita  iM 
camel  manCT-f '' 
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0) — the  offering  to  the  Lonl  being  16,750 
2), — taken  bj  Moset,  U  espedallj  note- 
ad  it  IB  confinned  by  the  booty  taken  by 
ir  when  he  slew  Zehah  and  Zalmunna  he 
ay  the  ornannents  that  [were]  on  their 
cks"  (Jiidg.  viii.  21),  and  (24-26)  he 
rery  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey,  ••  for 
;olden  earrings,  because  they  [were]  Ish- 

**  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear- 
he  requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven 
shekels]  of  gold ;  besides  ornaments  and 
i  purple  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kingi 

and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
pIj*  necka.*'  (The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is 
r  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
o  into  the  form  or  character  of  these 
,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs  more 
>  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
«i,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery 
their  women,  for  we  may  here  read  **  noee- 
td,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carrying 
&thc  southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt, 
is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible, 
tiistory  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
oocaiiionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
lings ;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writers, 
in  the  cow  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 

fixmi  late  and  uutrustworthy  Jewish 
uiiiot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
lu^t  r»t  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
^Icdven  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  the 
Shu^eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the 
iahr  el-Kulzum  [the  F{ed  Sea] :  l)etween 
X  days*  journey.  It  [MedyenJ  is  larger 
)ok ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which 
tered  the  flock  of  Shn'eyb"  (J/(ird.vu/, 
l-Makreezee  (in  his  Khitat)  enteis  into 
le  detail  respecting  this  city  and  people. 
in(*e  of  his  account,  which  is  full  of  in- 
ihit-?,  is  ss  follows: — Meilyen  ai-e  the 
ihu'eyb,  :uh1  are  the  offspring  of  Mctlyan" 
Hin  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Yuktaii  [Joktan]  the 
:  she  bare  him  eight  childim,  from  whom 
fieoples.  He  hei-e  quotes  the  passage  above 
the  M'lrasid  almo^it  verbatim^  and  adds, 
rabs  di:(put4>  whether  the  name  be  foreign 

and  whether  Medyen  s))oke  Arabic,  so- 
mw  «ay  that  they  had  a  number  of  kings, 

re«|«ctivoly  named  Abjad,  Hawwez, 
•Icmt^n,  Sulfas,  and  Karashet.  This  absuitl 


i«>ab  (■uin<*thn«ni  Hiituii  KUKhulusab.  aiid 
I.  ur  I>hu*l-Klialaiiah.  puiM'iiKd  an  tdoUtrmpl*'. 
r  on}«>r  of  Mohammad ;  the  Idol  being  iiamf^d 
I.  '.r  ih?  pliif*'.  or  "  gn>wlnR-pI«rc  "  of  Kl-Kiifc- 
pUf»'  l-*  ^.tiil  lo  Kj  four  iliijrs'  Joiinn'y  fn»in 
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numeratioii  torma  a  lentenoe  oommou  in  Arabic 
gnunman,  which  gives  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and 
amaent  Arabic  alphabets,  and  the  numerical  order  of 
the  letters.  It  is  only  curious  as  possibly  containing 
soooe  vague  reference  to  the  hnguage  of  Midian,  and 
it  is  therefore  inserted  here.  These  kings  are  Kiki  to 
have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western  Nejd,  the  Temen, 
Medyen,  and  Egypt,  &&,  contemporaneously.  That 
Midian  penetrated  into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, extremely  improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  remarked  in  Akabia,  notwithstanding 
the  hints  of  And»  authore  to  the  contrary,  YlUtoot, 
in  the  Moajam  (dted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Deuttch. 
Iforgenl.  Oeteltschaft),  saying  that  a  southern 
Arabian  dialect  is  of  Midian ;  and  El-Mes'oodee  \,ap. 
Schultens,  p.  168,  9)  inserting  a  Midianite  king 
among  the  rulers  of  the  Yemen :  the  latter  being, 
however,  more  possible  than  the  former,  as  an  aio- 
cidental  and  individual,  not  a  national  occurrence. 
The  story  of  Shu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur4n.  He 
WHS  sent  as  a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  of  Midian, 
and  being  rejected  by  them,  they  were  destroyed 
by  a  storm  from  heaven  (Sale's  Kur-dn^  vii.  and 
x\X  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some,  as 
Sale  informs  us,  deny  tliis ;  and  one  of  these  says 
**that  he  was  first  called  Buyoon,  and  aflerwanls 
Shu'eyb,  that  he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare 
and  lean,  very  thoughtful,  and  of  few  words.  — 
The  whole  Arab  story  of  Medyen  and  Shu'eyb, 
even  if  it  contain  any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a 
maas  of  late  Kabbinical  myths. 

El-Makreezee  tells  us  that  in  tlie  land  of  Midmi 
!  WvTC  many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disappMred, 
I  and  the  citi«  themselves  had  fallen  to  ruin ;  that 
'  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Flight;  forty 
I  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  being  known,  and 
of  others,  lost.  Of  the  former,  he  says,  there  were, 
I  between  the  Hij^  and  Palestine  and  Egypt,  sixteen 
I  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direction  of  Palestine. 
I  They  wei-e  Kl-Khalasah,  E»-Sancetah,  El-Medereh, 
El-Minyeh,  El-Aawaj,  Kl-Khuweyrak,  El-Beereyn, 
El-Md-eyn,  El-Soba,  and  El-Mu'allak .•  The  n.'ost 
important  of  these  cities  were  Kl-Khalasah  9  and  El- 
Saneetah ;  tlie  stones  of  many  of  them  had  betr. 
I  removed  to  El-Ghazzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  them 
This  list,  however,  must  be  talven  with  caution. 
i  In  the  A.  V.  of  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  the  unmo  i» 
[  given  as  Madian.  [E.  S.  P.] 

j  MIDWIFE.*  Parturition  in  the  Vm&I  is  usually 
ensy.^  The  otfic-e  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  perfoimed, 
when  necesstiry,  by  i-olatives  (Chardin,  Voy,  vii. 

Kl-Ksabeo  ol-Yeminceycb  {Mardsid,  s.  v.,  and  El-Bekree. 
and  the  Kdwuxm  there  citnt).  El-Medereh  seems  also  v„ 
be  the  same  as  I>hn4-Medereh  {Mardtid,  s.  v.),  and  there- 
fore (from  the  name)  proliablj  the  site  of  an  idol-temple 

•  m?*D,  part.  In  P.  of  T?^,  -  tc  trlnR  f4»nb ;-  nala. : 
vv -  :  - T  , 

obstetriK.    It  mu-st  be  remarlml  that  nVn,  A.  V..  l^.  I 

19,  •*  lively."  in  also  In  Rabbinical  Hebrew  ••  niMwlrrs." 

ail  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view 

Ity  the  Vulg.,  which  inter|»rete  cAayolA  l>y  "  lj»»ue  olMt«>« 

trlcandi  habcnt  scientiam."    It  Is  al»o  rendered  "livinf 

creatanw,"  impljlig  tliut  the  Hebrew  women  were,  like 

aiilmalii.  qaick  In  portnrltuo    Gei»eniu4  renders  "  ▼ividot-. 

rubustAfe."  p.  46H.    In  any  ca»e  the  general  sense  of  t)* 

poiMaKe  Kx.  1. 19  In  the  Mme,  viz.,  that  the  Hebrr^T  women 

Ktoo'i  in  little  or  iiu  need  uf  lb<«  mtdulTes*a^«|f«tam'e. 

*>  .'W  on  lllu«»tr.ifi.'ii  of  Cant.   vlIL  '.,  »ug|rr"it«' I  m 
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23;  HarroiTt  J6«.  h%  425).  [Ckildrem,]  It 
may  be  hr  tbii  reasaa  that  the  number  of  ptrtont 
ttnpioyed  for  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
fras  m  snuoll,  as  the  poasage  Ex.  i,  19  seem»  to 
ahow;  unlesi,  m  Kiuilwl  and  othen  suggest*  the 
two  named  were  tb«  pdodpal   persons  of  tlieir 


la  the  dfficription  of  the  imiaactioQ  mentioned 
b  Ei.  i.  one  eipreseion  "apon  the  •itoali"  re- 
edvea  remarkable  illtutratioQ  from  modem  iisag@« 
GcMiuus  doubta  the  exiftence  of  any  custom  such 
as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies^  and 
auggasts  a  wooden  or  Etone  trough  for  waahiug  the 
MW^bom  child.  But  the  modem  Egyptian  prao- 
tioe,  as  deaaibcd  by  Mr,  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Ezodtu.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  deliTerr,  the 
Latffh  (midwife)  coBTeyi  to  the  house  tJie  ittrs€e 
tItHidtkhf  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  pitlent  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  iiL  142). 

The  moral  qatstion  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  midwires  does  not  fait  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  resder,  howerer,  may  refer  to 
St.  Augustine,  C<mtr.  mendadum,  c.  xv.  32,  and 
Quaest,  m  HepL  ii.  1  ;  also  Com.  a  Lap.  Com.  on 
£xA. 

Whm  it  is  said.  '*  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wjve$^  and  built  them  houses/'  we  are  probably  to 
undei'stimd  that  their  families  were  blessed  either 
in  potDt  of  numbers  or  of  substance.  Other  expU- 
aatJons  of  inferior  value  have  been  ofierod  by 
Kifandii,  Calvin,  and  others  (Calmei,  Com.  on  Ex. 
i«;  Patrick;  Com.  a  I^p.;  Ktiobel;  Schleosner, 
Lex,  V,  T.  oiicfa;  G*s.  p.  153.  CHL  Sacr.). 

It  ts  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
iiwu  ground  the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified 
Slphmh  and  Fuah  with  Jochebed  and  MlriAm, 
and  interpreted  the  '* bouses"  built  for  them  as 
the  so-called  royal  and  sacerdotal  families  ot  Caleb 
and  Mosea  (JoMph.  Ant,  iii,  2,  §4 ;  Com.  a  tap. 
and  Crit,  Saer,  t,  c, ;  iSchottgen.  Mor,  ffef»r. 
n.  450  [  De  Mas.  c,  W,),  [H.  W.  P,] 

JOG'DAL-EL  C^K-^-naOi     Mty^J^Mopti^  ; 

Alex.  KayiaKirtrnpafi — both  including  the  succeed- 
^  name:  Magdal^EDt  oue  of  the  fortified  towns 
«f  the  pflOBenon  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  HosEMt  poastbly  de- 
riving its  nanM  fipom  mne  ancient  tower — the 
'*  tower  of  £L  or  GodL*'  In  the  pireeent  unexplored 
condition  of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naph- 
talif  it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  oonjectures  as  to  die 
aituafions  of  the  towns:  but  if  it  be  poaaible  that 
Hwrah  is  Horem  and  FarUa  Iron,  the  posaibtlity 
if  atitngthened  by  finding  a  MujeideK  at  no  great 
distance  from  tbemt  oaroely,  on  the  leil  bank  of  the 
HW^  Kerktraht  8  miJea  due  east  of  the  Mas  en^ 
Nakurah,  6  miles  we«t  of  Hurak  and  8  of  IWtSu 
{vm  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  1858).  At  any  rate  the 
point  ia  woi-th  inrefftigation. 

By  EuHebius  {Onomnsticon^  MoyMM  *^  >* 
jipoken  af  as  a  lai'ge  rtlblage  lying  between  Dora 
( Tanivra)  and  Ptol^inAis  {Akka)  at  9  miles  ir^ytm 
the  fermcr,  that  is  just  about  AthUt^  the  ancient 
■^OutelluiB  pertgriaorum,"  No  doubt  the  Ca** 
toUum  was  anciently  a  mtgdol*  or  tower:  but  it  ia 


•  0*33JtiT7y»  rsodered  In  Uw  LIJL  or«v  &«-«  irp^ 
fii  tUt^lv  \  VolfS.  4ptHvi,  partHi  temjfUM  adveK^nt, 

•  Maj  this  tioi  be  the  MjijgdAlus  luaisd  kj  H*r9i3nttm, 
It  IV,  Ai  lb«  Altff  of  Paatueib  Meefao's  ritAny  oftr  Jealalt  f 
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h«fd  to  loeata  a  town  of  Kaphtdi  bdow  Vrnm^ 
and  at  least  25  miles  from  tha  boiandarM  of  ito 
tribe.  For  a  simikr  reason  Mejdd  hj  Tlharlai.  m 
the  shme  of  the  Lake  of  Genneaarrla,  ii  not  IMt 
to  be  Ifigdal-el  (Rob.  B,  B.  u.  397),  nnoe  it  Mi 
be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and  withii 
those  of  Zcbulun.  In  this  case,  bowerer,  tfat  ii 
tance  is  not  ao  great. 

Schwai-z  (184),  reading  Migdal-«1  and  BanQ« 
one  word,  proposes  t«  identify  it  with  M^idS^ 
Ker^m^  a  place  abont  12  miles  east  of  Akka, 

A  Mejdel  is  mentionei  by  Van  dt  VcUt  (%. 
<md  PaL  ii.  307)  in  the  centfal  moiraMlM  i 
Palestine^  near  the  edge  of  the  Gftor^  at  tKe  «|fV 
end  of  the  Wady  Fa^aii^  and  not  &r  from  Dmamik 
the  ancieot  Edumia.  This  ver^  po«iUy  npnmM 
on  andent  Migdiil,  of  which  no  tiaoe  has  yet  l«i 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  atao  visited  hf  Ik* 
KoblnsoQ  {B.  R.  iii.  295),  wno  gives  food  immi 
for  aooepting  it  aa  the  MnrrJut  arnni  BMStiaasA  Iv 
Jerome  {Onomast.  "  Senna"*)  ib  itven  miki  mm 
of  Jericho,  on  the  bonier  of  Judaea.  AmIIv 
Ikfigdal  probably  Uy  about  two  nulm  watt  4 
Jerusalem (  near  the  Bethlehem  raad,  wbfll  iw 
cluster  of  rains  called  SirUi  Um'Moghdak.  ia  vm 
situated  ^Tobler,  Dritie  Wandfrvng^  81), 

The  Migdol-Eder,  at  which  Jacob  baited  «n  ^ 
way  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron«  waa  a  sboct  datei* 
south  of  the  foiiner,    [Edar,  tower  or  J    [(J.] 

MIG'DAL-GAD  (ll-^'^jp  :    Ms7«a«>d; 

Alex.  MaydoAyaS:  Magdal-Gad),  a  city  of  J^il 
(Josh,  XV.  ^7) ;  in  the  district  of  the  Skfftst^^ 
maritime  lowland  ;  a  member  of  tbe  aeeond  gia^ 
of  cities,  which  oontauied  amongst  others  LAGBHIt 
ECOLON,  and  Makkedaji.  By  Eoseliiiia  a^  J** 
tome  in  the  Onommticont  it  appeal*  to  l«flM»' 
tioned  as  **  Magdala,"  but  witbcmt  anj  aiga  el  * 
l«ing  actually  known  to  them.  A  rilkft  etlUJ 
Medjdei  Uei  in  the  maritime  plains  a  onitla  if 
miles  inland  Irora  Aacalon,  9  fram  Um  ZUic 
and  11  from  AJtan.  So  &r  this  is  in  supptrt  U 
Van  de  Velde's  identification  (Syr,  4r  P.  U.  237,  ,\4' 
Memoir  J  334;  Rob.  1st  ed.  vol.  iiL  J^pfw^U 
118  6)  of  ih^  place  with  Migdal-gadp  and  n  «o^ 
be  quite  uitisfmctory  if  we  were  not  oaottlaln  «to» 
ther  the  otlxer  two  places  are  Tjyh^  mij  Bgl^b 
Makkedah  at  any  rate  moat  have  tkitn  xavA  fu^ 
north.  But  to  appreciate  theae  oottditions, we e^ 
to  know  the  principles  on  which  Uie  nvopaof  tovi* 
in  theae  catalogues  are  amnnd,  wth  my^m 
do  not.  Higdal-gad  was  fxJbMf  dadknied  te  w 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  anettfit  deity  M 
another  of  whose  sanctitarieA  Uy  at  the  ^fjp^ 
extremity  of  Uvb  ceuntiy  at  Ba aXHlAO  oildar  JMS 
Hemion.  [Cl-J 

MIG'DOL  (V^'^ip,  V^jp  ;  ndy^mAm,  m 
VLay^nK^y :  Mag^Ldum^t  proper  nasnc  el  «ee  « 
two  plaoea  on  the  eastem  fimitiv  «r  Egypt,  ftp^ 
to  7*^10,  which  tppean  prppnrly  to  flgnlfy  a  tf* 
tary  watch-tower,  as  of  a  town  (2  K.  it.  17)b  • 
isolated  (xrii.  9),  and  tlte  lenk-otit  of  a  vin^eid 
(Is.  V.  2i  comp.  Matt.  ixi.  33,  Mark  nu  U,  w« 
shepherd's  look-out^  if  we  maj  judgv  from  th*  ja» 
per  name,  Tff  ^?P'  *'  the  t*wer  of  tha  M« 


(Bee  RawUnsoals  Utoral  IL  Itc,  oote.)  Bat  «hk  «w  sH 
uw  ualy  Mlfdal  akftg  ihts  oeaiL  The  If^MWMi  ««^iis 
ur  *  3tatD'»  UtwK'*  ronst  bava  htm.  tatnOar,  an!  •  iiai 
poatihljr  stood  near  AshkchUL  r>Cr£n>Do^  MitBal^'lsa 
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H  wUdk.  Iwnvw.  H  is  povible  that  the  neond 
fpord  is  a  pratwr  oanie  (G«n.  uzr.  21 ;  and  oomp. 
Mie.  IT.  8,  WDcre  the  military  significRtion  mods  to 
be  implied,  though  perhaps  rhetflricallj  only).  This 
form  oonirs  oolj  m  Egyptian  geograidiy,  and  it  has 
thei«fore  been  suppoted  by  ChiunpoUion  to  be  sub- 
stituted fur  an  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound,  the 
Coptic  cquiraJcnt  in  the  Bible,  At.eU)XU)X, 
AJieXTtoX  (Sah.),  being,  according  to  him, 
of  Egyptian  origin  (V^gjfpU  $oub  let  Fharaons, 
ii.  79i  ao ;  oomp.  69).  A  natire  etymology  has 
been  suf:ge«ted,  giring  the  signification  "multi- 
tu'ie  of  hills"*  {Thes,  s.  ▼.).  The  andent  Egyp- 
tian form  of  Migdol  haring,  h-^w^rer,  been  found, 
written  in  a  manner  rendemg  it  not  impro- 
bnble  that  it  was  a  foreign  word,^  MAKTUR 
or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so  used  that  it  must 
bt  of  similar  UManing  to  <m  Hebrew  /''ISPf 
■nd  the  Coptic  cquiralent  occurring  in  a  form, 
SXeC^oX  (f^')f  sUghUy  diifering  from  that 
of  the  gengraphiod  name,  with  the  significations 
**  a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  bulwarks,"  a  point 
hitfaeito  strangely  overlooked,  the  idea  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  and  etymology  of  the  latter  must 
be  givra  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-iephon,  appears 
also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  a  similar 
signiiication.  [Baai^zephon.]  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  occurs  in  a  sculpture  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  noith  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Kamak  at  Thebes,  where  a  fort,  or 
possibly  fortitied  town,  is  represented,  with  the  name 
FA-MAKTUK  EN  ItA-MA-MEN',  *'  tlie  tower  of 
Phaiaoh,  cvtaUisher  of  justice ;"  the  last  four  words 
henmi  the  preuomen  of  Sethee  I.  (B.C.  cir.  1322). 
The  scukptuie  represents  the  kiiig*s  triumphal  return 
Co  Egypt  from  an  eautem  expedition,  and  the  place 
is  repiesented  as  if  on  a  maiu  road,  to  the  east  of 
L«ontopnli<. 

I.  A  Mii;tlol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
ExoJh«.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
lii^Kjitcft  w^re  commanded  **  to  turn  and  encamp 
k^bre  l*S-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
o%'ei  ii}:ainst  Baal-»rphoo  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
ben  we  raid,  **  And  they  removed  from  Etham, 
and  tuiivd  apiin  unto  I*i-hahiroth,  which  fis]  be- 
lore  Brtiil-z<>phou :  and  they  pitched  before  Migtlol. 
And  they  dejiarted  from  before  Fi-hahiroth,  and 
paM^i  th:«iugh  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ae4  "  I  xuiii.  7,  8;.     We  suppose  that  the  position 
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•  The  drrivadisi  U  trom  AtLHCQ,  •*  moIUtode."  and 
e^X«  TA.X  CSsb.).  "a  hllU-  which  Is  daring, 
Bolvtitaiumding  the  instablUty  of  the  rowels  In  Coptic. 
Tlw  form  AJL€Cl)O^X  would  better  salt  this  ety 
■DloKj.  were  there  but  other  reasons  than  Its  rashness 
s^mat  it .  Fumter  <J.  R.)  gjirn  it,  on  what  aathority  we 
touw  not    ptflups  11  Is  a  misprint  (^KpUt.  ad  Mickaelu, 

•  VoreiCn  words  are  osoaiij  written  with  all  or  most 
•r  tbf  Towclr  ta  andrat  EfQrptlan :  native  wonte,  rarely. 

•  W^  ha\-e  no  accoimt  of  Jews  In  the  l-lgj-ptian  military 
■wi^tf  as  early  as  tbl»  time ;  but  It  i»  not  impoislble  that 
■0^  of  U^  ftMcitlTCs  who  took  Jeremiah  with  ttem  nay 
aav"  bi'vomf  nierct«artcs  In  Pharaoh  Hophra's  army. 

«  SN«ph.  Bys.  M.  r..  comp.  Fragwtenta  Historieorum 
CnaraarMM.  I.  30.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
toaa  H*<aianis,  tbr  town  was  Important  In  his  time. 
ilwyfciAT.  w6JU%   AiyvvTMr.    'Effsraioc    wtp^^nri^u.   rh 


of  tbe  Mwampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahirath« 
behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  haad 
Baal-cephon  and  the  sea,  these  pboea  being  naai 
together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and  o» 
the  p&isage  cf  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  ii 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  theSerapeum. 

[EXODUI,  THE.] 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  EzekiaL 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern.  He  prophesies 
the  desolation  of  Egypt  **  fi-om  Migdol  to  Seveneh 
even  unto  the  border  of  Cush,"  n3)p  7^?tfP 
C^a  T^Sinpi  (xxix.  10),  and  predicU  sUughttr 

«*  from  Migdol'  to  Seveneh"  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Migdol  was  situate 
is  shewn  not  only  by  this  being  the  border  towards 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  from  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  notices  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  whore  this  town  is  spoken  of  with  plaoea 
in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  they  are  spoken  of^as  dwelling  at  Migdol, 
Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathroa 
(xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foretelling,  apparently,  an 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezxar,  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  are  again  mentioned  tog^her 
(xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken 
of  with  Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there, 
that  this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and 
not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.*  Aflcr 
this  time  there  is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this 
name  in  Egrpt,  excepting  of  Magdolus,  by  Hecataeua 
of  Miletus,'  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  AAtoiunus,  in 
which  Magdolo  is  placed  twelve  Roman  miles  to 
the  southward  of  PeluMum,  in  the  route  from  the 
Serapeum  to  tliat  town.*  This  latter  place  most  pro- 
bably represents  the  ^ligdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine 
would  nuike  it  both  strategically  important  and 
populous,  neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  with 
a  town  in  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Gesenius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but 
one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  {Lex.  s.  v.). 
Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  and  considers 
Magdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah 
and  Exekiel.  He  iu])pos<>s  the  name  to  be  only  the 
Semitic  rendering  of  **  the  ('amp/*  STport^cSo, 
tne  sett.ement  made  by  Psummetichus  I.  of  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile.'     He  ingeniously  argues  that  Migdol  is 

*  The  route  Is  as  follows:— "a  Srrapin  Pelnsio  mpm 
Ix  Thaubakio  vlii  Sile  xxvlil  Magdolo  xii  Peiuslo 
xli"  (Ed.  Psrihey  et  IMndcr.  p.  76).  These  distanocs 
would  place  the  Serapeum  somewhat  (hrtber  southward 
than  the  alto  assigned  to  It  in  Linant's  map  [see  Exodc% 
THs^  unlem  the  route  were  very  Indirect,  which  In  tbe 
deMrt  might  well  be  the  case. 

'  Herodotus  describes  **  the  Gsmps  "  as  two  places,  one 
on  either  side  of  tbe  Nile,  and  pats  them  '*  near  the  sea,  a 
little  below  the  city  Buhastis.  on  the  mouth  of  the  NQe 
called  the  IVlusiac**  «urt  5c  ofrot  ot  x^P^  ^P^  ^^ 
Acuro^  oAi'yot'  S¥tp$4  Bov/Sootioc  iroAtof,  cvl  t^  Q^ 
Aov<riV  Kokrufidv^  oroftart  rov  NclAov  0'>  !&'*)•  This 
statement  Is  ointradlctory,  as  Ilultastk  is  far  from  tbe 
Pclusiar  month  or  the  aea.  I>>pfiu8  (/.  c.)  merely  speaks 
of  ibis  settlement  as  near  Pelusium,  on  the  IVIoaint 
moutl  below  Bubastis.  citing  the  lost  cL-insc  of  the  fo^ 
luwinR  paasofe  of  IHodorus  Sioilus,  mho  gl^es  but  a  \vrM 
repetition  of  Hemdotus,  and  is  not  u>  be  taken,  here  al 
ti-ast,  as  an  tndrpendent  authority.  bc:»i(ies  tlint  he  auy  fla 
ibr  pmMoo  of  a  trrritur/  only,  ami  iH>t  ot  **  tbe  L'ami^'' 
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BkttlMMwd  lu  tlie  Bible  al  Uie  Lime  of  the  cxistencfi 
— bi*  mtker  looi-tly  «»)■*  fourtdation — of  thw  ^ttle^ 
nciit,  but  omitted  by  the  fiieek  geogrBpherB — be 
«hoiiJd  Imire  snid  after  IJiHatiicus  of  MilptU5r--ihe 
Qiercetiaiifs  hnvii^g  been  I'emored  bj  Ainasis  to  M'^m-^ 
phit  (ii.  154)fan<l  uoi  Adtrw&niis  uoticed  ejcoepting  in 
th«  FHnera'nj  of  A  nt^minm  {Chnmohgie  der  Aerfyp- 
ttrt  J.  3  JO,  and  tjotc  5).  The  Gieek  and  Hebrew  or 
SemHic  worda  do  nut  however  oH'er  Jt  sulficieni 
iMAniC!f&  of  meaiiiug,  nor  d^ics  the  EgyptiAD  urijec 

3ppear  to  Batiction  uij  deriation  in  this  case ;  so 
mt  we  csrtDot  accept  this  stipposiiticm,  which,  marv- 
cirer,  seems  rcpngDAnt  to  the  tact  that  Migilol  was 
ft  town  where  Jews  dwelt.  ChampoHion  {L'Egifpto 
KMtt  les  Phitramtf  il.  69-71)  and  otJjei*  (Bwtild, 
Geachichtct  2tid  ed.,  ii,  JtuAe;  ikHeidco,  Die 
Lnndange  ton  Suh^  pp.  140,  141)  have  noticed 
tlie  oooorrence  of  Arabic  nam«9  which  Mppear  to 
repcvMnt  the  andpnt  name  Migdol,  and  to  be  de* 
rived  fipotn  it*  Coptic  eriuivalejit.  ThtiJie  namps,  of 
which  the  most  common  foiiii  appear*  to  be  Miwh- 
tool,<  are  found  in  the  Censu*  of  Kl-Meiek  en-Nit»tr 
(Mahommnd  Ibn  Knlnoon),,  ijiven  hf  De  Sflcy  in  hii 
tnmsktion  of  *Abd  el-Iateera  HiHtorr  of  Eijypt^ 
Their  firequencv'  fnvoun?  the  opitiioii  Oint  Migdftl  wo* 
a  name  commonly  given  in  Kgypt  to  tbiia,  csjiedally 
on  or  near  the  (Hutern  frontier.  Dr*  Schluideu  ly.  c,) 
:ibjj«ot8  that  Mashtool  \\a»  an  Arabic  derivation ; 
but  %t«  J^ply  t^*  ^be  modoiTi  peognipiiy  of  Egypt 
olfers  examplrti  tlwt  render  thi»  by  no  me^ma  a 
aeriouA  difficulty. 

It  haa  be«i  conjectnreil  Ihnt  the  Mi-ySoXor  men- 
tioned by  Hei"odotus,  in  his  npference  to  an  ejipedttion 
of  Necho's  fii*  159),  eupposaJ  to  be  that  iit  which 
he  ulew  Jo«i«h,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophet* 
( Matmert,  Afrika,  i.  489),  and  it  Hh*  even  been  pro 
pmfd  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  Migdol  for  Megiddo 
( HniTenlien:,  Hi!)!,  Brem.  vi,  281,  seqfi. ;  Rosen- 
tnliJk'r,  AHerih,  ii.  99) ;  but  the  latter  idefi  is  tin- 
worthy  of  mcNlern  scholarship.  [R.  S.  F,] 

MIG'RON  (|n)p:  Ma^ci.^;  in  iBai.  Ma^fScfiy, 
and  Alex.  MaycSSv;  Jfti'^rcm*),  a  t«wn»  or  a  srpof 
— for  then?  is  nothing  to  indicate  which — in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SAnl'a  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  vonr 
edge  of  tlip  district  belonging  to  it  1 1  8am.  xiv.  2  i ; 
distinguijibed  by  a  pom^rauate-tree,  under  which 
00  Jw  eve  of  a  meniomble  event  we  disco\-cr  Saul 
aud  Ahiah  8iirrouud(!d  hy  the  per  remnantfi  of  their 
force.  JoRephus  {Afit.  \i.  6.  §2)  present*  it  a*  n 
high  hill  (jBoufJkt  {r^t\\6s^^  from  which  tljere  wa«^  a 
wide  pro9pH?i^t  over  the  district  devuf^tated  by  the 
Phjliitiues.  But  this  gives  no  due,  for  Palestine 
18  full  of  elevated  spot*  commanding  wide  ptxxspeds. 

Migron  \i  prcsenttd  to  our  view  only  onoe  again, 
Til.  in  the  invalunblc  list  of  the  places  diftiirbed 
by  Sennacherib's  n]<pronch  to  Jenisalera  (Ib.  i<  28). 
But  here  it»  position  seems  a  little  further  north 
tlian  that  indicated  in  the  fonner  passage— «up- 
fioaing,  tliat  is  tbnt  Gibeah  waK  at  TitieU  el  fSil. 
It  here  occurs  between  Atath — that  is  Ai — aud 
HJchmaah,  in  other  words  was  on  the  north  of  the 
fiCAt  ravine  of  the  Wady-Suweitut^  while  Gibeah 
WM  more  thnn  2  mil«  t^  the  «outh  thereof. 
[Gibeah,  vol.  i,  H90  b,  fi9Kj  la  Hebrew,  Migron 
may  mean  a  '*  precipice,*'  a  Ji^uent  feature  of  the 
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part  of  the  com  try  in  qtiMUon,  and  tl  tt  Ml  laa 
po^ble  therefore  that  two  pkoea  of  tht  mtm  wtm 
are  intcnded^'A  oommoD  oecurraiiee  in  prinOlR 
couDtricfl  and  tongues  where  aacfa  rock  or  chvim  Ii 
its  appellation,  and  where  no  retuetaiMa  or  iMOBf^ 
nipnce  is  found  iu  having  plni^ea  of  iKe  aanit  ■■§ 
in  close  proiimity.  Aa  «a«ly  two  Mtpntit,  m  tat 
Gibeaha,  or  two  SiioiihoB, 

Tfip  T.XX.  Mem  to  have  had  MF:r;ii>DO  in  (bM 
interttions,  but  thi4  l»  quite  inudniicsible.  (St»  V 
aephufi.  Ant,  vh  6,  §2.)  '  [OJ 

MI'JAJMtN  QOKD  :  M.ioM^r ;  Alei.  M«i^i^; 
Mavium),  1,  The  chirf  of  tha  aiith  of  the  il 
coarset  of  priestt  caiabliahed  by  Durid  (1  Qt» 
xxW.  9). 

2.  (Mia^dy;  Alex.  mofitU ;  P,  A.  If<i^^ 
Miaminj,  A  family  of  priesta  wbo  aiipid  fla 
eovduuit  with  Nelieiniah ;  probably  the  ^hfmd' 
atits  of  the  preceding,  and  th«  aanie  aa  MfAMtsS 
(Neb.  X.  7),  and  ilixiAMiy  2. 

MIK'LOTH  {iyh[yq  i  naitthd$  ;  AIh.  »r 
*f»^^  in  1  Chr.  ii. :  Maceilotk),  1.  Cm  </  thr 
soiii  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  prtuoe  of  Gibwrn,  W 
hl»  wife  Moachah  (1  Chr.  riii.  32,  ia,  37,  .^. 
Eh  sen  is  variously  called  Shlmeah  or  SKim<s& 

2.  iMoKcAA^d).  Th«  loider  (Ti;.  n4^j  <« 
^e  second  division  of  David's  mnaj  (1  Cbr.  IT«4. 
i),  «>f  which  Dodai  the  Ahohite  waa  cafiCaia  ffTi 
sar).  The  n^jid,  in  a  military  Moat,  ■{ppeaii  li 
have  been  an  ollicer  auperinr  in  rank  to  1^  Hf- 
\sims  of  thouMindc  ;uid  the  cnptaiila  ol  hoadflB 
';i  Cbr.  xiii.  1)> 

MIKNEI'AH   ^n*?pD:  Moat AAJa ;  AWa. B*- 

Ktyia  ;  F.  A,  Ma««\A4  1  Chr.  sv.  18;  MoKivtil 
Alex.  MaiffKlai,  I  Chr,  xv.  21  :  JfarvwMiV  tt» 
of  tlie  Levite^  of  tlia  aeoond  ratik,  paddMmeei  it 
thf*  ark,  appointed  by  thivid  to  piny  ia  Cbt  T«9fll 
hmd  "  w^ith  horpi  upon  i?hcminitiu** 

MILALA'I  (*^p:  oro.  iu  UCX, :  JToiaMi 

Pmliably  a  Ge]?.honite  Lente  of  the  mv»  ui  Smi^ 
who,  with  Ezra  at  their  h«*l,  plafsd  "  iha 
instrumeuta  of  David  the  loan  of  God  **  in 
procession   round   the  walls   of  J4 

accompanied  their  dodicailmi  (Kdlb  iji.  Vi 
[Mai TAxiAil  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nSlSp:    MeAx^:    JfftV 
Daughter  of  Harao  and  wife  of  hrr  titwi* 
Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  she  Uki*  n. 
dren:   the  youtig»t,  Betbricl,   w%»   Hm    j 
Rebekah  rCcn.  xi.  29,  xxii,  IfO.  'i^,  t^t 
47 1.      She    wa&  tlie   u^^ter   of   L«f„    ^u 
Bethuel  is  di^tingutshtd  as  *^*  N^boi's   f*^  -  — 
Milcah    ban*   onto   him,"   apnitwlly   la  laMII 
that  he   wa»  of  the  puraia   b|onl  «f  Alf^oc^ 
ancestry,  being  deaoeiiJed  botli    ^nm  H 
Nnhor. 

2.  The   fourth  datighter  of  Mtfhii^ 
xid.  :Vt,  ttrii,  1,  xxivir  II;  Jtah*  rm. 

Mn;COM  iD^SD:   i  0a4riAt:. 
loch,  1  K.  xi.  5,  S3 ;  A  WHikSx  :  > 
Mekhoffi,  2  K.  xtiii*  13),    Tb^ 
the  children  of  AmrooD,  ela*^ 


•  Or  In  atime  MSSt  1^  i 
»»  TbIftfPirBe  cboBld  U  rnMlaMt  -  Aial  t%»ii 
wtih  ih«  eapiAlm  of  Onouw^  ani  ^^^n^  t 
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e.)  fnd  Malcmaji  (Zepb,  i.  5|  marg, 
%  of  tJi«  Utter  of  whicii  It  lj  pmlmblf 

I  iniridtioo*  Movers  {P/tflnit%^,  t.  358) 
I  Anmsk  prt)iiiuiGUitiou. 
^  (MfXioi^i  th#  Greek  l^rm  of  the  iMtn 
n)t  «  Irimnw  sienure  of  lenjrth  t>qtiiil  to 
g^lkh  7»rdi«  It  if  otiij  once  noticed  in 
I  (M«tL  n  4I)»  the  UBiuii  method  of 
\  Mth  la  Tl  Mid  in  Joiephiii  Imuh^  by  th« 

TIm  RraoiA  tjrstan  of  meistiretEieQt  was 
ndac<<)  into  nil^Lne,  thcnigb  probably 
f4iit«;  the  Talmud isU  admitted  tli«  teim 
tyO)  into  their  vocabuJarj ;  both  Jerome 
Bgmiifftoon)  and  the  Itit,enuies  compute 
■m  in  P^ifsttue  bj  miles;  and  to  this 
lid  milcftofies  mar  be  Aeea,  here  and  there, 
tatrj  (RobiDNrn's  Bib.  Ren.  \\.  161  nf*tt, 

Tlie  mile  of  the  Jewa  it  Mid  to  liave 
two  kiiida»  long  or  »hort,  diependent  on 
Lh  of  the  pace,  whidi  rarieil  in  ditferent 
I  loof  pace  being  double  the  len)^  of  iJie 
,<DxF«DrV  Appamt.  p.  679).  [VV,  L.  B.] 
tens  mi\frr9t\  MiUtfii)  Acta  %x,  15, 
K^Uy  oUled  Mil.RTUM  iJi  *2  Tim.  ir, 
^tft  t*f  these  pBawgea  brings  belbri!  iis  the 
the  moat  painetic  occasion  ol'  St.  Tattl's 
^iVoiMl  is  tttterwting  and  irnpoiloia  in 
K  tite  ^urfiiion  of  tUt  Afiostle'*  ^eixind 

pi«  oo  the  leturn  royasre  fmm  hi'»  third 
rv  JMiHty,  liarint;  let\  Philippi  itA^r  the 
^MatStf^J,  and  denirons  it  posaibiet  to 
WWtkm  at  Pent<tast  {ih,  16),  detemiiiMd 
Ij  KphMtis,  WtihmfT.  hnw^vr^^r,  to  Gam- 
•  with  the  chun;h  in  whicli  he  had  laboured 
hv  t^;Tf  fnr  thi*  preibjrters  of  Epheaua  to 

iii&.     th  the  conteit  we  have  tlie 

Mu  nf  the  Ulter  I'itr  brought  out 

uj^  w  it  it  wii«  St.  Luke  s  purpose  to 

PL    biht  first  place  it  ky  on  the  ooaal 

us.  Kelt*  it  wft*  a  day's  tail  fivni 
iym,  \h\     MoFtovar.  to'  Ihoat  who 
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are  ioititig  from  the  north,  it  is  m  tlie«..rect  lifM  fof 
Cos.  We  should  mUo  notioe  that  it  was  new 
eooug^h  to  Epheaua  by  land  oommimii'ntiont  lor 
the  mesuge  to  be  sent  and  the  pre&byt^n»  to  oome 
witLiti  a  v«7  Barmw  space  of  time.  Ail  tliese 
details  correspond  with  ths  g)eo^k-Bphicnl  facta  of  the 
case.  As  to  the  lost  point,  Cpbesus  was  by  land 
only  about  20  or  dO  miles  distant  from  Miletua. 
There  is  a  further  and  more  minute  topographical 
coincidetioe,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  phnse. 
**  They  accompanied  him  to  the  thip/*  implying  as 
it  diws  tiiat  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance  fittm  tht 
town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten 
miles  fi-nm  the  coast,  and  eveo  in  the  Apostle's 
time  it  muiit  have  lost  Its  strictly  maritime  po^i« 
tion.  This  point  is  notiued  by  hrof.  Hackett  m 
his  Comm.  cm  the  AcU  C2iid  ed.  p.  344) ;  corn- 
fare  Acts  t.\\,  5.  in  each  case  we  hare  a  low 
tt*it  shore,  OS  a  marked  and  definite  feature  of  tlie 
scone. 

The  passage  in  Ibe  second  Epi<tle  to  Tiroolhy 
whtre  MitetuA  is  mentionedt  presents  a  very  »erio(ti 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  thei-e  ww  only  one 
Romiui  impriftonmrnt.  When  St  Paul  visited  the 
place  on  the  oocasion  just  described,  Trophimus 
was  lndoe<i  with  him  (Act«  «.  4)  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  *'  leave  htm  sick  At  Miletus;"  for  ai 
the  cnncluiJOQ  of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  the 
Afiostle  at  Jerusidem  (Acts  zxi.  29  f.  Nor  is  it 
pow^ible  that  he  oould  have  been  eto  left  on  the 
voyiigH  from  Ca^area  to  Rome:  for  in  the  fim 
plA«.«€  there  iit  no  rcftion  to  believe  that  Trophimus 
was  with  the  Apostle  then  at  alt ;  and  io  the  serond 
place  the  ship  was  never  to  the  north  of  Cnidot 
f  Acts  xrvii.  7).  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  St, 
Paul  WAS  libemtc<i  from  Kome  and  revisited  tht 
neighbourhood  of  Bphesiis^  all  becomes  easy,  atid 
consistent  with  the  other  notices  of  his  moveroeuis 
in  the  Pastoral  Bplstles.  Various  combinations  ate 
possible.  See  iJff!  and  Fpist!^  of  SL  Paai,  cli. 
zzvii.,  and  Birks,  llome  AposioUcae. 

As  to  the  history  of  Mltetus  itself,  it  was  (kr  mora 
fiunoua  hva  hundred  fears  bafiirt  "^    f^ui'i  day 


^^.       ^  - 
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tbftj  it  twtr  bwanip  nllcrwtndi.  In  «ii1y  times  it 
Tnift  thft  mott  rtoiimhin^  *i)ty  of  the  loimn  llr^ks. 
The  ihip*  which  wiled  from  it  were  ceiebnited 
for  their  diitAnt  voyages.  Mil<?tt3A  suflered  in 
the  pnogr«s  ftf  iht  Lydian  kingdom  and  became 
tnbiitnry  to  Croesus.  In  the  natural  order  of 
evenbt,  it  was  abeorbed  in  the  Pernafi  empire :  and, 
r«?Tolting.  it  waj  stonned  and  Efickcd.  After  a 
brief  peiiod  of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  nerer  recovered,  in  the  tiege 
oondticted  by  Alexander,  when  on  his  Vj^Vsm  cam- 
paign. Eut  still  it  held,  even  thixiiigh  ttie  Rotzmn 
ptriod,  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  iraiing  town,  and 
Stnibo  mentions  ita  four  harljours.  At  tliis  time  it 
WMt  politically  in  the  province  of  Asia,  though 
CaBIA  wafi  the  old  ethuoltigiml  name  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  pre-eminence  on  this 
ooHt  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to  Emicsuh. 
These  chaoges  can  be  vividly  traced  by  comparing 
the  whole  serie*  of  coins  of  the  two  places,  In  the 
oue  of  Miletm,  tnose  of  the  autonomous  period  are 
miinerous  and  l^enutiful,  those  of  the  imperial  period 
Yei-y  scanty.  Still  Miletus  was  for  some  time  an 
episcopal  city  of  Westera  Asia.  Its  final  decay  was 
doubti^s  promoted  by  that  silting  up  of  the  Mae- 
under,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  No  remains 
worth  describing  are  now  found  in  the  swamps 
which  conceal  the  site  of  the  city  of  Thales  and 
Qecataeus.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a  more 
important  potsitioo  to  Eastern  conn  tries  than  with  us. 
It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookery^  or  restrictaj  to 
the  nse  of  the  young,  although  it  is  natural ly  the 
characteristic  food  of  childhoo*!,  both  from  its  simple 
And  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  particu- 
Urly  OS  contrasted  with  meit  (1  Cor.  iii.  2  ;  Heb. ' 
T.  12 1 :  but  beyond  this  it  it  r^vded  as  stibstabtial 
food  adapted  dike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Hence 
it  is  cfiumcmted  among  "  the  principal  things  for 
the  whole  use  of  a  man's  life*'  (Ecclus.  zxxix.  26), 
tud  it  appears  as  the  very  emblem  of  abundance* 
and  wealth,  either  in  conjunction  with  honey  (Ejl 
iii.  8;  Deut.  vi.  3,  li.  9)  or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or 
eiren  by  itself  (Job  wi.  24  *») :  hence  also  to  "  sack 
the  milk"  of  an  enemy's  laud  was  an  expression 
betokening  its  complete  subjection  (Is.  Ix.  16  ;  Ex. 
XXV.  4),  Not  only  the  miUc  of  cows,  but  of  sheep 
(Dent,  xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and 
of  goats  (Prov.  jtxvii,  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
Hppears  to  have  been  most  highly  prized.  The  use 
of  earners  milk  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  L  44). 

Milk  waa  tued  sometimcR  in  its  natural  state,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sour,  coagulated  state:  the  former 
WAS  named  Mdldb,^  ami  the  btter  khetwih,^  In  the 
A.  V.  the  latter  is  rcndcired  "  butter,**  but  there  can 
be  no  qu's^ion  that  in  everr  case  (except  perhaps 
I'rtiv.  XXX.  33)  the  term  re&rs  to  a  preparation  of 
milk  well  known  in  Eastern  countries  nnder  the 
nrune  of  Ub^n.    Ttie  method  now  put^ucd  in  ibs 


■  This  Is  expresiad  la  (he  Hebrew  term  for  mtik, 
oldloA.  tiM  etyinologlcal  foree  of  which  is  "  falMM.**  We 
maj  oomiiare  with  the  ficrtpturmi  i?xpTeiijMMgi,  "  a  land 
\  with  milk  and  houey,*'  the  CoUowinf  paMages 
I  tbs  classical  wrtteii  — 

NiiiTDyi*.— Etrwv.  BacdL  14*. 

"  Ftiinttiia  Jnoi  iKctU.  Jam  flomhtt  nectarla  (hunt : 
Flavaqnc  <le  vlrldi  ilUlalMiit  Itke  meiy.' 

Ov.  MttA  n\. 


preparation  is  to  htrfl  the  milk  over  a  •iow  fire,  ^!^ 
t«  it  a  small  piece  of  old  Ifbtn  or  ^Jtoe  othe«*  adh  c 
order  to  make  it  ntAgukiie  Ku«aell,  Alrj^^  1. 1)1, 
370;  Bui-ckhardt,  jlra^.  i.  i^j.  The  re^nai^ 
araught  which  Jael  oifercd  **  in  a  IotstUt  di^'ti 
Sisera  (Judg.  v.  25)  was  Uhen^  as  Jcne|ihus  psv 
cnlarly  notes  (ydka  Sio^tfo^r  f«||.  A^i.  v.  &.H 
it  was  produced  fnym  one  of  ih«  gcMt3iki&  kak 
which  are  still  used  for  the  purpose  bv  tbe  BeAuB 
(Jadg.  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Burckhardt's  S^Ut^  L  t^^ 
M  it  would  keep  for  a  considerable  time  it  i» 
partlcuWIy  adapted  to  tlic  use  of  tr»TeLkn  (2  im 
xvii.  29).  The  amount  of  milk  r«]uii«d  Im  m 
production  waa  of  amrm  oonaiderable ;  and  hm 
in  U.  vii.  22  the  use  of  teb«n  is  predSetod  mttm 
sequence  of  the  depopulatioo  of  tlie  Iwutt  w^mS 
agriculture  had  ceased,  and  the  fields  were  cviari 
with  grass,  fn  Job  jcx.  17,  zxiz.  6,  the  tes  I 
used  as  an  emblem  of  nhondaaoB  in  tlto  saBe  tfi 
as  milk.  Lebm  is  still  aifeoiaivclT  OMd  te  ftl 
East :  at  certain  seasons  of  the  ymr  mm  poar  alvtf 
live  upoQ  it,  while  the  upper  ri  111111  ■  «■!  II  lift 
salad  or  meat  (RusaeH,  i.  118).  It  ii  otOi  ifcl 
in  hospitality  to  the  possiiie  ftrango', 
of  old  in  Abraham's  tent  ^€n.  Jrrtii.  0;  1 
Robinson,  Bib.  Sew.  i.  571,  ii.  70,  Stl),  m  i 
indeed  that  in  aotne  parts  of  Amfaci  tt 
regarded  a  scandal  if  money  were  lEOPirid  is  1 
(Burckhardt'i  Ambia,  i.  120,  U.  10«),  "^ 
milk  wns  used  instead  of  water  fdr  th^  ; 
boiling  meat,  as  is  at  present  < 

the  Bedouins,  is  uncertain*     { 
hibition  against  seething  a  ki^i  ur  .i.>  m<jtW»jj 
(occurring  as  it  does  amid  the  regtUailiaoi  4 
harvest  <^nil,  Ex,  xxiii,  19,  xixiv,  2tJ;  " 
21)  WMs  prohably  directed    against 
usage  pmctisod  at  the  time  nf  hArveftt,  [W. 

HILL.     The  mills  (0*Ty\  recAat^ 

ancient  Hebrews  probably  differad  kit  i 
those  nt  present  in  use  in  the  E^t.     Th«s  i 
of  two  drctiUr  stcn«(,  about  1 8  in. 
diameter,  the  lower  of  whioh  (L«%.  ^0t»)mi 
and  has  its  upper  surliuie  slightlj^  «aaf«^  T 
into  a  corresponding  concaTity  in  th<^  tt|>f^  ' 
(Lat.  catiliua).    The  latter,  collet  hfthtf' 
n>ctb  (ISn),  ••  chariot,"  and  Ij  dbc  Azol 

<■  rider."  "has  a  hole  in  it  throu|^  W^tk  ibr  p^  ^ 
passes,  immediately  above  a  pirol  or  ^hift  vMT 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  tower  ctooe,  ood  M 
which  the  upper  stone  h  tumicl  ftj  moBisf  I 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edg^.     It  m  « 
by  women,  sometimes  singly  and   nmetJM 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  tike  hart  | 
(Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  **  facing  <»ch  otlicr ;  h&lh  bin  Mi 
of  the  handle  bf  which  th#  upper  h  bmai  n^  | 
on  the  *  nether' mi  llatone.     Tli  «b«  vliasi  T^ 
hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  th«  gmin  m  on 
requires  through  the  hole  in  tlli  Oppv  ffeooi.    M I 
not  correct  to  say  that  on«  pQllMi  il  half  s^A  J 


%  In  thb  posKiKt  the  mv^^tnal  1         „  . 

Is  prefenblc  to  the  text,  *  fareatctik*  The  Bitoea  •^'ff  ] 
not  occur  elMwbett^  and  benoe  Up  aiianfMlsd* 
PerhAftt  iu  true  scooe  la  **fiunKyM4*  or  **Md." 

*  S7n.  ^  rwen 


■  Gocnpora  Arable       Ia^.* 


*fc  ,  rj**,  a  Bsitt.    The  dual  t^fm  vt  mmm  i5*t' 
iMcptifvS  sUioeftcOBipailft  the  mOL 
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nl  then  the  ether  seiiM  the  handle.  This  w«qM 
be  stow  work,  and  would  give  a  sposmodic  motion 
to  the  stooc.  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to, 
?r  p*Kh  fronts  as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  crotts- 
mt  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Savixur  (Matt  xxiy. 
f  1)  is  true  to  life,  for  tconwii  only  grind.  I  cannot 
Ncmll  an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  tlie  mill " 
[Thomson,  The  Lamd  and  the  Book,  c.  34).  The 
■hour  is  Teiy  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
SMiscquence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  servants 
'Ex.  li.  5  ;  comp.  Plant.  Merc.  ii.  3),  and  captives 
Judg.  xTi.  21;  Job.  xzxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  1,  2; 
Lam.  T.  13;  comp.  Horn.  Od.  vii.  103  ;  Suet.  Itb, 
:.  51).^  So  essntaal  were  mill-stones  for  daily 
ioM^stic  use,  ths^«  they  were  forbidden  to  be  taken 
m  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26), 
n  Older  that  a  man's  fitmily  might  not  be  deprived 
if  the  means  of  preparing  their  food.  Among  the 
F'cllahs  of  the  Hauian  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
\imiture  deHcribiHl  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  292) 
a  the  '*  hamd-miil  which  is  used  in  summer  when 
:hcre  is  no  water  in  the  wadys  to  drive  the  mills." 
The  sound  of  the  mill  is  the  indication  of  peaceful 
MKisehold  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  is  a  sign  of 
IcaoUtion  and  abandonment,  *'  When  the  sound  of 
Jm  mill  is  low  "  ( Eod.  zii.  4).  No  more  afiecting 
■etare  of  utter  destruction  could  be  imagined  than 
hat  convejfnd  in  the  threat  denounced  against 
(iidah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
UT.  10),  **l  will  take  from  U)em  the  voice  of 
Birth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
iriJ^groom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of 
he  mill-^ttomes,  and  the  light  of  the  candle  "  (comp. 
icT.  xriii.  22).  The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
s  auppoaed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  xii.  4, 
nd  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  LXX,  * 
mU  I>r.  Hobinson  says  (i.  485)  *'  we  heard  no  song 
m  an  acxsompaniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Hackett 
i?i6/.  lliust.  p.  49)  iKscribes  it  rather  as  shrieking 
han  singing.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Homer  (Od.  xx. 
05-119) :  and  Athenaeu-j  (xiv.  p.  619a)  refers  to 
.  pecLliar  chant  which  was  sung  by  women  win- 
towing  com  and  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
fhegmophorUmtsae. 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
0  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  uieir 
leaoeDdanti,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They 
skI  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle; 
int  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
ioos;  and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
attle  or  aaies,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
■d  of  the  moilem  Cairenes."  It  was  the  mill- 
taoe  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,'  which 
a  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  (fi^Aof  ^i^tir^s),  to 
Wnguifth  it,  says  Lightfoot  {Jfor.  Hebr,  in  loc.) 
klB  those  small  mills  wh'ch  were  used  to  grind 
■Idm  lor  the  wound  of  cii-cumdsion,  or  for  the 
lifc|lti  of  the  Rabbath,  and  to  which  both  Kinchi 
ftdJarchi  find  a  reference  in  Jer.  xxv.  10.     Of  a 
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»  Onadliv  Is  reckoned  In  the  Mlshna  (AoMoA.  vU.  S) 
■sag  Ibc  chief  hoMebold  duties,  to  be  performed  b7  the 
ittb  oalrts  she  brongbt  with  hrr  one  senrsat  (neMutea. 
f  ») ;  In  which  case  she  wss  relieved  fhxn  grinding, 
toftfnit  sad  WMhIng,  hat  «-ss  still  obliged  to  snckle  her 
^Id.  sMke  her  husbaad's  bed,  and  work  In  wooL 

•  i»  MfcMiT  ^mwifi  riit  ik^kntv^,  resdhig  H^llb' 
hftcwjk.  -  a  wumaa  grtedhis.*'  for  n^HD,  (ocftdn'd*. 

•  Blil." 

«  Ci4Dp.  OfU.  Piui.  vi.  318    'et^oae  pomlcnui  vnrsat 


1  married  man  with  slender  means  it  is  said  in  tht 
Talmud  {Kidduthm,  p.  296),  *«  with  a  mlUstoiM 
on  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,"  and  the  exprcKioii 
is  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  <^prtcAtcAr/sr,  p.  181). 

It  was  the  moveable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand- 
mill  with  which  the  woman  of  Thebei  brokf 
Abimelech's  skull  (Judg.  iz.  53).  It  is  now  gene« 
rally  made,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous 
kva  brought  from  the  Hauran,  both  stones  being 
of  the  same  material,  but,  says  the  same  tra- 
veller, **  I  have  seen  the  neiher  made  of  a  com- 
pact sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper 
was  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  light- 
ness it  is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  tho 
hand  "  (TVitf  Land  and  the  Book,  ch.  34).  The 
porous  lava  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Syria, 
p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are  brought  fW«i  the 
Lejah,  and  are  fashioned  into  millstones  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  vilbge  in  the  Hauran.  **  They 
vary  in  price  according  to  their  size,  from  15  to  60 
piastres,  and  are  pieferred  to  all  others  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  stone.** 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the 
desert,  had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  as  mor- 
tars [Mortar]  in  which  they  git>und  the  manna 
(Num.  zi.  8).  One  passage  (Lam.  v.  13)  is 
deserving  of  notice,  which  Hoheisel  {de  Moli* 
Manual.  Vet.  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xziz)  explains  in  a 
manner  which  gives  it  a  point  whidi  is  lost  in  our 
A.  V.  It  may  be  rendered, "  the  choice  (men)  bore 
the  mill  {'(\r^,tech6n),*  and  the  youths  stumbled 
beneath  the  wood  ;'*  the  wood  being  the  woodwork 
or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  carry.  There  ore  besides  allusions  to  other 
apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  giindiug, 
the  sieve,  or  bolter  (HfiS,  ndp/idh,  Is.  zzx.  28 ;  or 
M^i33«  cJ6drdA,  Am.  iz.  9)  and  the  hopfter,  though 
the  latter  is  only  found  in  the  Mishna  (Z<j6im, 
iv.  8),  and  was  a  late  invention.  We  also  Hud 
in  the  Mishna  [Demai,  iii.  4)  that  mention  is  mads 
of  a  miller  (|n^t3t  t^chin),  indicating  that  grind- 
ing com  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  occupation. 
W'^nd-mills  and  water-mills  are  of  mure  recent 
date.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MILLET  ()n^,>  ddchan :  Kiyxpot :  mUium), 

in  all  probability  the  giains  of  Panicum  miliuceitm 
Hud  italicum,  and  of  the  Jfolata  sorghum,  Linn, 
(the  Sorghmn  vulgare  of  modem  writei-s),  may  all 
be  comprehended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  l^Ientiou 
of  millet  occurs  only  in  Kz.  iv.  9,  where  it  is  ent>- 
meiated  together  with  wheat,  bailey,  beans,  lentiU, 
and  iitches,  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  464)  has  given  the 
names  of  numerous  old  writers  who  are  iu  favour  of 
the  interpietation  adopted  by  tlie  LXX.  and  Vulg. ; 
the  Chaidee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  have  a 
word  identical  with  tho  Hebrew.  That  "  millet" 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  that  remains 
for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  particuUr  species  of 
millet  intended :  is  it  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  or  the 
Sorghum  vulgare,  or  may  both  kinds  be  denoted? 
The  Arabs   to   this  day  apply  the  temi  dukham 


•  Compare  the  Arabic      a^^Uo,  ioAooa,  a  adll. 

*  From  root  |rn,  "  to  be  dusky,*  in  lUnsfctn  io  Uw 
colour  of  tte  treds 
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td  th?  Panicnm  miiiaceum^  but  Fonkl.!  [Peter* 
Plant,  p.  t74)  uses  Ibe  imme  of  thf  ffotatta 
dochntJ,  *'•  plwiC*  ««p  Dr.  Royle  (Kilto'a  Cyc, 
111*  **  DokhAn  "),  •*  OS  yet  unknown  to  bottinist*/" 
Th«  Htdcus  durrha  of  Fotiskll,  which  He  isays  th« 
Aiiih»  call  ^fn,  ^d  wliich  h«  distingiibhea  from 
th:  ff,  dmknfi,  rtppenrv  to  be  Identical  with  the 
^/irrlta^  Sonj'ntm  w*/^>t,  of  pnoilei-u  lK>taiiis^j5, 
It  11  impoMibk  in  iht  cnse  of  tlii.*^  and  rriJiny 
ether  cereal  ^ins  to  say  to  what  countn«»  tlx-'f 
are  IndiaiHious,  SirG.Wiikinaon  eniimenileit  wheats 
bmjiBy  lentU«s»  atid  (hurrfut,  ns  being  presented  by 
■eedSf  or  by  rept'Cisentntion  on  the  anrieut  torn  1m  of 
Egypt,  and  bos  no  doubt  that  the  Holcus  mrghnm 
traa  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tliat  country. 
Dr.  Koyle  tnaintainR  that  the  tj-ue  djtihun  of  Amh 
futhors  \s  the  Ptmk'um  miliaceum^  which  is  univer- 
tfJly  fultivat«tl  in  the  tuut.  Celsius  {ffi4frob.  1.  c) 
and  Hiller  ( Hinrophnt.xx.  124)  give  Prrmifjwnaa  i\w 
rendering  of  ZifjcAan ;  the  LXX.  word  niyxpot,  in 
all  probobitity  is  the  Panicwn  ttalicmn^  a  ptiss  cul- 
tivated in  Kurope  n*  an  article  of  diet.  There  i», 
however,  bcmc  difficulty  in  identifying  the  precise 
|)lant«  spoken  of  by  the  ( h-eeks  and  Ifomans  nnder  thi" 
iinmcs  of  ifiyxp<ytt  tkvft^s,  panicutnt  nru/iumi  lee. 
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militu^tan,  were  ui<d  hy  the  anctcut  HebfWiai 
l^^pf  rani,  and  that  the  Heb.  Ihckim  may  4 
Hthtr  of  these  plaota.  Two  coltfTSlai  ^tdmft 
Piinicnm  are  mmtd  as  occurring  in  Py«cin^ 
P^  miliiceitm  and  P^  tto/ictim,  (Straoi't  /V 
PataesL  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gcnem  Sorykm  «A 
Panicum  belooj^  to  the  tuiitiziil  order  Ormii 
perhnfis  the  most  important  oriler  in  tha  tip*^ 
kinplom.  fW,  114 


>, 


The  Panicum  miliacmmi  ia  ctiltivated  in  Europe 
and  in  trt»pical  omsitriea,  and  like  the  dow^htt,  i« 
oHen  uaed  aa  an  ingredient  in  making  bread  ;  in 
India  it  ia  culti^Tit^  in  the  cold  weather  with 
irhea^  an4  torlcy*  Toumefort  (  Vmfoge/n.  95)  rays 
that  the  poor  peopte  of  Samos  make  breard  by  mixing 
hjuf  wheat  and  hnK  barley  and  white  millet.  The 
sMda  of  RiillfC  in  this  ounntiy  are,  as  »  well  known, 
«jtt«i*irely  ua*^  as  food  for  Lir^*.  It  ia  probable 
tLat  loth  the  SQ^jhttm  mtitjatc.  and  the  Panicum 


MIL'LO  (ttl^n,    always    with   the 
aiijcle :  ij  6.Hptir  ouce  rh  h^dXifufia ;  Aki.  li  1  i- 
U.  only,    rf  fA*Km'    Meth)^  m  place  Is   tofat 
JeruBalem.     Hoth  name  ati4  thing  aam  ta  y* 
l>een    already   in    eiistenoe    when    tht   rttt  •« 
taken  tVom  the  Jebusjies  hy  Darid.     [In  tsi«  9 
cnpntion  afler  getting;  jKitAetBioD  was  la  baOd  **  ro^ 
iboui,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the  hone*  (i.**- 
**  iowaid  f  2  Sam.  r.  9 1 :  or  as  the  paralW  MT 
bus  It,  "  he  buiit  the  cHy  round  aiboot,  ti»5  tm  ' 
the  Millo  round  abont^'  (I  Chr.  zi.  B\.     !' 
or  reatointjon  wa«  one  of  the  great  worki 
Solomon  nUse^i  his  "  leTf  *•  {%  K,  Is.  l\ 
27) ;  and  it  ibrmed  n  pnMniiicDt  put  ef  tit 
cations  by  which  Mexekiah  prepai«d  ^tiwip 
of  the  Aasyriana  (2  Chr,  ixiii,  5).     The  lai  p 
aage  teems  to  sliow  that  **  the  MiLlo  "  vai  pt^ 
the  "dty  of  Ddrnd"  that  is  of  Zioo,  i«b      '" 
which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sincutis^ 
2  K.  zU«  20,  where,  whidierer  v  . 
Silk,  the  **  house  of  HiUo  "  mmi 
fcotirhood  of  the  Tyropoeon  rallt-v 
foot  of  2Uon«     More  than  tl 
to  gather  from  the  notioes  .| 
pasaagea  in  which  the  name  is  iound  Ut  Xhf  u  i 

If   "Millo"   be  tAken   n>  %  Helavw  w<fi  t 
would  be  derired  jfit>in  a  re*>*  -'--i-  i^-    *}'^*s^ 
of  "tiUing*' (see  Ge*eniua»  7 
notion  ha*  been  applied  by  *  ,     ■  "*  *^ " 

their  custom    in   ih^   most    ^a^mia  m^  (f^ 
ways:— «  rampart  (ttf^^tr) ;  a  mound ;  anm  ^^ 
imd  for  aaeemhltea,  and  there<or»  often  AIM  i 
people ;  a  ditch  or  ralley ;  evia  n  Ira 
\irnter.     It  hua  led  the'writen  ef  Ifatt^, 
rendei   Mitlo  I7  •CH'^.  «.  f.  MUUO^  lib  I 
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rhich  10  other  passages  Uiej  express  the  Hebrew 
D»  ioiUahj  the  moood  which  in  andeDt  war&re 

used  to  besiege  a  town.     But  unfortunately 

of  these  guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain  what 
>  reallj  was,  and  it  would  probablj  be  nearer 
truth — it  is  certainly  safer — to  look  on  the 
e  as  ac  ancient  or  archaic  term,  Jebusite,  or 
hlj  even  still  older,  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
I  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated  into 

own  nomenclature.*  Tliat  it  was  an  ante- 
aic  term  is  supported  by  its  occurrence  in  con- 
ou  with  Shechem,  so  eminently  a  Cunaanite 
i,     (S««  the  next  article.)     The  only  ray  of 

which  we  can  obtain  is  f'ltym  the  LXX.  Their 
•rinjj  in  every  case  (excepting^  only  2  Chr. 
.  5)  is  ^  ixptit  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
«  ela«  in  the  O.  T.  Now  ri  ixpa  means  **  the 
el,"  and  it  is  remaikable  tliat  't  is  the  word 

with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
5  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
h  wa}«  occupied  throughout  the  struggle  by  the 
erits  of  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  razed  and  the 
hill  Welled  by  Simon.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  i. 
Oi  fr,  1<hVJ  a,  &c.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
nuch  to  a'^'^umc  that  the  word  miiio  was  em- 
d  in  the  Hebiew  original  of  1  Maccabees.   The 

i>  e\<>?«lingly  obscure,  and  the  above  is  at 
>e*t  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  though 
r^  >o  (:ur  with  the  slight  indications  of  2  Chr. 
.  5,  as  noticed  already.  [G.] 

IL'LO.  THE  HOUSE  OF.  1.  (n^3 
) :  6  oJkos  Bit$ftadKc»p ;  Alex,  oikos  /uoaXAwr : 
Mtilo  ;  op^tiduin  Melto).  Apparently  a  family 
in,  mentioiiod  in  .Judg.  ix.  6,  2()  only,  in  con- 
n  with  the  men  or  lords  of  Shechem,  and  con- 
1  with  them  in  the  aAair  of  Abiinelech.  No 
«  given  by  the  origiu.il  or  any  of  the  versions 
tlie  meaning  of  the  name. 

'  (Op  '3 :  oJkos  Maa\m :  domm  McUo).  The 
X  of  Millo  that  goeth  down  to  Silla**  was 
>.>t  at  which  king  Joa.sh  was  mimleied  by  his 
J  (2  K.  xii.  20^.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
•pose  that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in 
ilem,  and  in  that  case  the  s|)ot  must  be  con- 
!  with  theandent  Millo  ^sec  preceding  article). 
fij>I.-«naiions  have  bwn  sugj;»>sted  of  the  name 
I.  These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under 
hea.l,  but  whichever  is  adopted  would  equally 
Li<fth  Millo  11  or  near  the  Tympoeon,  taking 
o  be  whcie  it  is  shown  in  the  j>lan  of  Jcru- 
.  at  vol.  i.  p.  In  18.  More  than  this  can 
r  be  mid  on  the  subject  in  the  prc^nt  state 

kn«'w]ei?L'*».  [G.] 

NES.  MINIXO.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
'  lur  tiie  51.  r^,  and  a  place  lor  the  gold  which 
r^iine.  //•./«  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
man  melt*  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an  end 
ukneas  and  to  ail  perlection  [i.e.,  most 
i^hiv)  he  seaivheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark- 
U'l  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk  a 
ar  from  the  wanderer ;  they  that  are  forgotten 
•  ti^t  are  sus{iendeil,  away  from  man  they 
to  and  fio.     (As  for)   the  earth,  from  her 
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41  A%  xh"  KDkbt?na-gniId  Lane  of  Saxun  I^ndun 

'   Niit^tlogale  I^ane.   as    the  Saxun    name  grew 

ii«ibie. 

re.  and  h«re  onlj,  the  I.XX.  hare  ro  avaXryifia^ 

t  tlic  "  f'/ondatiun "  or  "outwirncUiio";   thuugh 

(orr  rv>s  aire  tlw  meaning  a/<i(«(ie.  I 


Cometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  ucthermoirt  i«rt<  are 
upturned  w  (by)  fire.  The  pku»  of  sapphir*  (aral 
her  stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  wkicfc 
the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eyt  ctf 
the  &lc<m  gured  upon ;  which  the  sons  of  pridi 
(t.  e.  wild  beasts)  hare  not  trodden,  nor  the  roaring 
lion  gone  over ;  in  the  flint  man  hath  thruat  his 
hand,  he  hath  overturned  mountaine  fifom  the  root; 
in  the  rocks  he  hath  cleft  channels,*  and  evirr  rart 
thing  hath  his  eye  seen :  the  stivams  hath  he  boucd 
that  they  weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he 
bringeth  forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviii.  1-11).  Such 
is  the  higldy  poetical  description  given  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  operatioas  ot 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  reard  cf  the 
kind  which  we  inheiit  from  the  ancient  Hebrews 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  raunot  be 
much  influenced  by  it ;  for  indications  of  a  Teiy 
advanced  state  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  at 
least  as  early  as  any  which  would  be  daimed  fbi 
the  author.  Lea\'ing  this  point  to  be  settled  inde 
pendently,  therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  i 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

It  may  be  fiurly  inferred  fit>m  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  expression  '*the  gold  they 
refine,"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  Irom  the  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  ibr  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  ai%  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  fiur 
as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with  wliidi 
it  is  beeet,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operations  is 
obsein-ed  in  the  description.  The  whole  point  is 
obvioiuly  contaiiKxl  in  the  coutituit,  *'  Surely  theie 
i»  a  soiu*i-e  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  *.he  gold 
which  men  refine, — but  where  shall  wisdom  be 
found,  and  where  is  the  phice  of  understanding  ?  " 
No  labour  is  too  great  for  extorting  from  the  eartn 
its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the  adreu- 
turuus  miner,  6ur  frum  the  haunts  of  men,  hangs 
in  mid-air  (v,  4):  the  bowels  of  the  earth — which 
in  the  course  of  nature  grows  but  com — are  over- 
thrown as  though  wnbted  by  fire.  The  pnth 
which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  underground  course 
is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  falcon,  nor  have 
the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  travelled  it,  but  miin 
wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  hews  out 
ttinnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from  flooding 
his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious  metals 
as  the  reward  of  his  adventuie.  No  docription 
could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might  have 
had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Simiitic 
peninsula.  In  the  Wady  MaghanJ),  **  the  valley 
of  the  Cave,"  ai-e  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  fieestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hiei«>glyphic  inscinptions  upon  the  &cc  of 
the  iliH'.  That  the!>e  inscriptions  are  of  great 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepeius 
may   not  be  juittitied  in  placing  them  at  a  datt 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  word  *^V  ye&r,  here  turd,  u 
apparently  FIgyptlsn  In  origin,  and  if  so  may  Lave  been 
a  t«H>baicaI  trrm  aaiong  Uie  Egyptian  anioen  of  the 
Sinai  ti(>  DeniiiMiUL 
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B,C,  4000,  **  AJreadf ,  under  tlw  fourth  dytiMty 
of  Minctbo,"  he  says*  "the  same  which  eiiectttJ 
til*  great  pyrainicU  of  Gl&eh,  4<>00  B.C.,  jt>ppeT 
raiitn  had  been  diaoorered  to  thii  desvrt  which 
wej-w  worked  by  A  odoaj.  The  peninai  ia  wia 
then  inhabited  bj  Asuttic,  probably  Semi ti;  races; 
therefore  do  we  ofleti  see  in  thctte  rock  fi>eulptiir^, 
th«  triumphs  of  Pharaoh  orer  the  encmiei  of 
Flgypt,  Almost  all  tfa«  inscnptioEui  beloag  to  the 
(•Id  Km  pi  re,  only  one  wi»  fbtmd  of  the  c^vr^ncy 
of  Tuthmosis  III.  and  his  sister'^  (LstUn  from 
%y/>^  P-  34^1  l^°g-  ^')'  In  ^e  Mnghimfa 
tablets  Mr.  Drew  {Scripture  Lands^  p«  50  note) 
•'HMT  the  cairtouche  of  Suphis^  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pynuinid,  and  an  the  stoni^s  at  SQra.bit  el 
Khidim  ihnv  aj-e  those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
uid  oiucteenth  dynnstiefl."  But  the  iiM»t  inter- 
estiAg  deiicr^>tioii  of  this  mining  colouy  is  to  bt 
found  in  a  t«jtt«r  to  tlie  Athcuneum  (Juoe  4,  1859, 
Ko.  1649,  p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  (mm 
**  Sambat  ei  Khadem,  in  the  Deaett  of  Sinai,  May, 
1859,'*  The  writ4ir  diaoorered  on  the  moiintaiti 
eiciictly  opposite  the  caves  of  Magh&rah,  true®  of 
an  aiicieut  foitr&>!(  Intejid^^,  as  he  conjectures^  tor 
the  protection  of  th«  miners.  The  hill  on  w)iich  it 
ftnnds  is  about  1000  feet  hi|;h,  nearly  iasulnt4:dt  and 
lortncki  of  a  series  of  precipitous  t«rraoeSf  oao  above 
the  other»  like  the  st^ps  of  the  pyramids*  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
Ktixiag  wall  within  which  were  foimd  remains  of 
140  houfes,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
werei  brides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of 
^reeu  pcrphyiy,  and  reservtiirs  *'*o  dispused  that 
when  one  was  full  the  surplus  rrui  into  the  othei^, 
mid  M>  in  succession,  so  that  tJiey  must  have  had 
water  enough  to  lost  for  vetyi.  The  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Red  Sen  are  found  the  piei-s  and  wharves  whoice 
the  miiiej-s  shipped  theJr  metal  in  the  hoi-bour  of 
Aba  Zeltmeh.  five  miles  from  Sonibut  el  Kbadem 
the  aoraa  traveller  found  tb^  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  nmober  of  hotrses,  mdicating  the  czistenue 
of  a  hu^  mining  population,  and,  besides,  6ve 
immense  r«servoira  formed  by  damming  up  various 
wadys.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wll^n  in  the  granite  mountains 
east  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  Wady  Niub 
the  Germm  traveller  Kiippell,  who  was  commit 
Kioued  by  Mohamtned  AU,  the  Viceroy  of  i'lgypt, 
to  ejuiminfl  the  stite  of  the  mines  there,  met  wifh 
remains  of  several  large  smelting  fumnces,  sur^ 
rounded  by  hciii»B  of  slag,  ITie  andent  iuhabiLauKs 
had  sunk  shafts  in  seTeral  dii-cctions,  leaving  he>v 
and  there  columns  to  prevent  the  whole  from  lallij.g 
111.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  maases  nt 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Kitter^  Erdlnmat,  xiii.  786), 
The  copper  mintu  of  Phaeno  in  Idumaea,  accoi-diig 
to  Jorooi^  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra:  iu  tlie 
penecatiozi  of  Diocletian  the  CbrMtions  were  coo 
temoed  bo  work  them. 

The  ^Id  mines  of  Egypt  h  t&3  Bishirte  desert, 
the  pdndpHi  »t«i(ion  of  whi;h  wna  fiihuianib,  about 
three  dny**  journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga,  have  biet 
iiftXii-eieil  within  tlie  last  few  years  by  M.  Linont 
and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  latter  of  whom  supplied  Sir 
«u  Wilkinson  with  a  description  of  them,  which  he 
qiiot«  iAmc.  Eij.  \\u  229,  230),  Ruins  of  the 
miners'  htits  still  rernr^n  an  at  Surihlt  el-hlii'hm. 
^  Id  thoae  nearest  (he  mines  lived  the  workti>en 
who  were  employed  o  break  the  quartx  mto  if-mall 
ingments,  thi'  »iiv  o  a  liean,  from  who^  h.iu4i«  the 
|K>Uiified  stone  f^if^atau  to  t}if>  pei-ioni  whc  croornl  it 
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m  tuuid^mills,  similar  to  those  now  uam\  for  cvt  a 
the*  T&ltey  of  the  Nile  made  of  frameh;  etoHt,  tm 
of  which  i.s  to  be  found  In  &lxnc»t  evorr  famni  ft 
these  minea,  eithei'  eoUre  or  broken,      ih^  ^fmUt 
thui  reduced  to  powder  was  washed  m  ndiii 
tables,  furnished  with  two  ciitenli^    all  budi  4 
fragments  of  stone  collected  there ;  and  near  ^tm 
Indinerl  pbaes  are  generally   fiiutid   litife  v^ 
momids,  the  residue  of  the  opervtioct."     Acooi^ 
to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculua  i  liL  k^ 
14),  the  mine*  wei^  worked  by  giangs  of  ocafltii 
and  captives  in  fetters,  who  wert  kepi  day  sit 
night  to  their  ta«k  by  the  aoldiers  s«t  to  gasi 
them.     The  work  n*as  supermtended   faf  m  ^ 
giuocr,  who  selected  the  st^me  aod  poiBtM  llfitV 
the  minin-s.      The  harder  rock  ww»  eplit  bf  ill 
nppliceitton  of  tire,  but  the  softer  waa  farabl  ^ 
with  picks  mid  chiteU.     The  miners  wtic  fdH 
nailed,  th uir  bodies  being  painted  a.oeovdtDg  ts  tht 
colour  of  the  rock  they  were  workiDn,  and  ia  «iw 
to  see  in  the  dark  pfissages  of  the  roine  they  eusdl 
Limps  u{>c>n  their  hesidA.     The  atoae  as  it  fell «« 
earned  o^  by  boys,  it  was  then  poundal  ia  ^am 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  thoee  who  w«t  «*W 
30  years  of  age  till  it  wsui  i^aoeij  ta  Ibe  eiK  «^i 
lentil.     The  women  and  oU  men  afterwaitis  gnal 
it  in  milU  to  a  6ne  powder.     The  final  prorstf  tf 
separating  the  gold  fitim  the  pounded  stent «« 
entrusted  to  the  en^neeiis  who  anperintcnddi  Hi 
work.      They  spread  this   powder    opoo  •  livl 
slightly  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  mjk 
the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  (rocn  time  to  !i5i 
so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  enrthy  mattf^^. 
the  hearier  particles  upon  the  bonrd.     Tii 
pented  sevcnd  timet;  at  first  with  the  Uixi  -^ 
afterward!  with  fine  fnoogei  giiitly  pr^ad  ifV 
the  earthy  substance,  till  n^ing  but  the  piA  mm 
lefl.     It  wa£  then  collected  by  other  wotttnow  al 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  tDtiforeofl*' 
and  salt  in  certain  prtyportioQa,  together  with  i  Iltfk 
tin  and  some   barley  bran*      The  cnidhbs  nvi 
covej-ed   and   carefully  dosed   with    day,  tal  ii 
this  condition   baked    in  a  fnmace  for  jfivc  iHtp 
and   nights  without   intermission.      Of  the  tioi 
methods  which  have  been  employed  fir  lefiNf 
gold  and  silver,  1.  by  cxpoaiQg  tb«  foaed  nrtrftt 
a  current  of  air ;  2,  by  keeping  the  aUey  in  a  ittH 
of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3^  ty 
mijdug  the  alloy  with  lend,  exposmg  the  m^sbts 
fusion  upon  a  ressel  of  botke^asbea  or  cirth«  ^ 
blowing  upon  it  with  beilcrws  er  otbtr  Uvt;  ^ 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to 
description  of  Diodoms.     To  this 
Wi  the  cupelling  process  [Lhad],  dwpt  ii^  H 
be  a   reference  in    P^   lii.    6 ;    Jtr*  vt  1/^1 
E£.  X3dl.  18-22,  and  fh>m   it  Mr.  K«pr  / Jilt 
of  the  Bibk^  p.  24)  dedoMs  a  ^tn^s^  |Ik^»' 
tion  of  Alal.  lii.  2,  B,  "bt  shall  ail  m  a  i^m 
and  purifier  of  filrer/'  lie.     *'  Wbea  tfct  aflif  h 
melt«i  .  .  .  upon  a  cupdl,  and  the  nlr 
it,  the  surface  of  the  melted 
orange-red  colour,  with  a  kUid  of 
ooustantly   passing    over  tlie   tiirlbee  * . «  A«  tti 
process  proa«ds  the  heat  is  iuiifssil  , «  ,  sad  iil 
little  the  colour  of  the  ftwd  ff»#t«i 
.  «  «  At  thisfttage  the  n-f 
either  standmg  or  sitting 
ncss,  until  all  the  orati^..  ^  .v,.., 
appears,  and   tJie  metal  has  Ilk* 
liighly-polisued    mirtx»r,    reHeoyi^' 
around  it;  even  the  rdiner,  as  be  leak* 
mixM  of  metal,  may  fiae  biitipelf  as  in  a 
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f^lMs,  aiid  iliiis  he  cno  fonn  a  very  conect  juog- 
fLcat  mpcctiDg  the  paritj  of  the  metal.  If  he  is 
ibthKtd,  the  fire  is  withdniTrn,  imd  the  metal  re- 
moved fnm  the  furnace ;  but  if  not  considtircd  pure 
more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  repeated/' 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  bj  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
vith  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  wei-e  celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orocpoia,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Bcltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  '*the 
silver  mountain,"  from  the  rilver-mines  which  were 
in  it  (Strabu,  iii.  p.  148).  Tarteffius,  accoixUng  to 
Stmbo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver-mines  in  Spain 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Outhago  Nova,  from 
which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment received  25,(X)0  drachmae  daily.  The^,  when 
Stnbo  wrote,  hail  fallen  into  private  hands,  though 
moKt  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property  (iii. 
p.  148).  Near  Castulo  there  were  lead-mines  con- 
tuning  silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not  to 
repaj  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  separat- 
ing the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by  2>tit\lK> 
from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were  Hist  pounded, 
iind  then  nifted  through  sieves  into  water.  The  sc- 
diment  was  again  pounded,  and  again  Hltenid,  and 
ar^er  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times  the 
water  was  drawn  off,  the  remaimler  of  the  oi-e 
melted,  the  lead  poure«l  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.  If  Tartesdus  be  the  Tarshi>h  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  tliose  days  must  have 
puM(e«tfed  the  art  of  h.immering  silver  into  sheets, 
tor  we  tind  in  Jer.  z.  9,  **  silver  spread  into  plates 
IS  l>niught  from  TarshiAh,.autl  gold  from  Uphaz." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
^(  Ophir  was  obtiined  from  mines  or  from  the 
w.i>hiiii;;  of  c^ilil-^treams.^  Pliny  (vi.  '6'2\  from 
J  I. ha,  il»»!icribes  the  iitt'is  HiNtunncHtn  on  the  Pcr- 
tfiaii  <Julf  .Is  a  pLice  where  gold-mines  existed,  ami 
ill  the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-mines  of  Uie 
:Sal<w:an&.  But  in  all  prolnhility  the  iirenter  {nrt 
of  the  goM  which  cnme  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  stresims ; 
iL«  peat  abuudnnoe  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
vciy  early  perioil  Jericho  wa.^  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  tX^t,  and  in  the  nan-.itive  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  p4«l  in  the  foim  of  ingofji  (Josh.  vii. 
'il,  A.  V.  *»  wwlge,"  lit.  **  toR'^ue"),*  in  which  it 
•a*  probaMy  t-t^t  for  the  a^ivenience  of  traffic 
That  which  Achjui  tt>ok  weiijh^l  25  oz. 

As  {:oM  i*  svldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free 
fn«m  Hlver,  the  quantity  of  tlie  hitter  varying  fnim 
'J  per  cent,  to  :;u  per  cent,,  it  hiis  been  sup|K)sal 
th.it  tite  .incient  metallurgists  were  a^iuuintod  with 
•rune  m^uis  of  ptiiting  them,  an  ojteriition  per- 
fium^d  in  moiiern  times  by  boiling  the  m«^tai  in 
aitiK  or  sulphuric  acid.  To  M)me  process  of  this 
Kiui  it  has  been  invunneil  that  reference  ls  m;ule  in 
f*rov.  rvii.  o,  **  The  jiniwj'pot  is  for  silver,  and  the 
fitrwire  fcT  p>ld;  '  and  again  in  xxvii.  '21.  **  If, 
iar  ex.-un|4e,"  s»y»  Mr.  Napier,  **  the  tenn  Jiniruj' 

•  Tb»  HcbRw  IVa.  hrtser  (Job  kxii.  24.  26).  or  1V9 
Mb^  ;J<  b  sxxvL  19X  wblcb  is  rendered  "  guld"  in  im 
A.  V  ,  ABd  is  mentiuiicd  in  tbe  flrat-quuteil  i«i4Jige  in  con- 
•esiitti  «iih  i.'phlr.Lt  believed  to  signify  gold  Anll^ilv^ro^«. 

*  C<u«apw  tti«  Kr.  lingot^  wtilch  is  from  \ji\.  livaiia, 
ind  L«  M>«1 1'.  br  tbe  origin  uf  ingiU. 
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pet  x\t.T]A  jeiei  to  the  vessel  or  pot  in  which  tlur 
silvei  is  dissolved  trom  the  gokl  in  parting,  as  it 
may  be  called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages 
have  a  meaning  in  our  modern  practice  "  (Met.  of 
the  Bible,  p.  28) ;  but  he  admits  this  is  at  best  but 
plausible,  and  considers  that  **  the  constant  reference 
to  certain  qualities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scriptuitf 
is  a  kind  of  presumptive  pi-oof  that  tliey  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  pei'fectly  purifying  or  sejiarating  the 
gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Hcbivws  with  the  manipuhition  oi 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  **  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  Hi-e, 
and  ground  it  to  prwdor,  and  rtmwed  it  ufion  the 
water,  and  made  the  clrildren  of  Isiael  drink  **  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  opei^ation  like  that  which  is 
desciilied  in  the  text  almost  impossible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  supjiosition  Umt  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  proi^ess  known  in  modem  times  as  calcination. 
The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidise  tl)e  metal 
subjected  to  tiie  pitx.-ess,  and  gold  not  being  a/lecte«l 
by  this  treatment,  the  exphuiation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. M.  G(^uet  (quoted  in  Wilkinson's  Anc, 
Eg.  iii.  221)  confidently  aiFsei-ts  that  the  problem 
lias  been  solved  by  the  discoveiy  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that "  in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron^ 
which  is  common  in  the  East.**  Tlie  gold  so  re- 
ductnl  and  nuule  into  a  draught  is  further  said  to 
have  a  most  detestable  ta»*«.  fioguet's  solution 
appears  to  have  l)een  adopted  without  examination 
by  more  modem  writcra,  but  Mr.  Napier  venture*! 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  emleiivoui-ed  to  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clue  which  he  found  was 
in  a  discoveiy  by  Stahll,  a  chemist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, "  that  if  i  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and  3 
parts  sulphur  are  hesited  together,  a  ct»mpound  is 
fomieii  which  is  paitly  solultle  in  water.  If,"  he 
adds,  **  this  be  the  <liscovcry  refeired  to,  which  I 
think  very  j»rohal)le,*  it  certainly  hjui  been  made  the 
ma>t  of  by  Biblical  critics*'  (j/c?/.  of  tlie  BiUe, 
p.  49).  The  whole  dilliculty  appears  to  have  aii>en 
from  a  do>ire  to  f:n<l  tw  mucli  in  the  text.  The 
mjiin  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  ailf  was  to 

!  pn)vc  it>  wortlile&sness  and  to  tlirow  contempt  upon 
idolatiy,  and  all  this  might  have  been  tlone  without 
any  ivtiuwl  chemical  pitx-ess  Uke  that  neferred  to. 
The  calf  wjis  fii-st  heate«l  in  the  tire  to  destroy  its 
shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering 
or  tiling  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  matle  to  dnnk 
jts  a  symbolic-al  act.  **  Most>s  threw  the  atoms  into 
the  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  p^ifect  annihilation 
of  the  calf,  autl  he  jrave  the  Isnieli'es  tluit  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  tij»on  them  the  abomir.a- 
tion  and  dt-sjiicnUe  character  of  the  imrge  which 
they  ha«l  ni:>de,  but  as  a  syml>ol  of  piritic-ation,  to 

I  romove  the  ob"»»i't  of  the  tn\n>i:i-ession  by  those  veiT 
|>ei*sons  who  had  comniittetl  it "  {Vk.  Kalisch, 
Comm.on  Kx,  .\xxii.  *J<i). 

How  far  tne  ancient  Hebi-ews  wei-e  acquainted 
with  the  pi-oces.^»s  at  pi-esent  m  u<«?  for  extracting 
co|i}>er  fr<.>m  the  ore  it  is  impressible  to  ajt-ert,  ai 


d  'Iliis  uncertaiuty  mlirbt  ha^e  been  at  once  reno  td 
«y  a  reference  to  (iojciict's  Origme  drs  lAtit,  Sec  iU.  1  2, 
c.  4),  wlipn»  SUihil  (  Vituluit  aurrut  •  opiisc.  chys?.  p::yi. 
ni'-d.  p.  !iH5)is  qnoteii  .lh  the  nnthoritv  fi>r  th"  aisitnneut 
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there  ir«  no  rcffrenoes  in  Scripture  t^  aDjthing  of 
th«  kind,  exoepi  m  the  p>»«aj^  of  Job  uirmiy  quoted, 
Oopptr  emtfiUngt  liiowcrer,  i»  in  fome  caaet  Attend (k1 
with  oompuntiTely  small  ditBcuIties,  which  the 
■mcients  hod  erident} j  the  skiJ  I  to  overcome.  Ore 
cotnpo«ed  of  copper  and  oxygpo  mixed  with  coal 
Mid  burnt  to  n  bright  red  hmt,  leaves  the  copper 
in  th€  metjillio  fttAte*  and  the  aame  I'OAiili  will 
follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  carbonates 
and  aulpharets  of  copper.  ^M>me  means  of  toagh- 
ening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  Ht  for  mmu* 
fsicturd  must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
to  other  amdent  nations.  The  Eg^ypttans  evidently 
poaesacd  the  art  of  working  broDze  in  ^reat  perfi?e- 
tioa  at  a  verj  early  time^  and  much  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  met««  which  the  f$melit43s  hiul  must  huve 
boeii  acquired  during  their  residence  among  tliem. 

Of  tin  them  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine*  Thut  tlie  Phoenicians  obtained  thetr 
mpplies  from  the  mines  of  Sfxiin  and  Cornwall 
thee  can  be  no  doubts  and  it  is  suggested  that 
«v«n  the  Eg3Pptinns  may  have  procurtd  it  from  the 
«me  source,  either  direetly  or  through  the  mediaro 
of  the  former.  It  wba  found  among  the  posseasbni 
of  the  MidianiteA,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  in 
the  oonrse  of  LfaFIic;  bot  in  other  instances  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  other  metals  in  the  foim  of  an  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebei  e*  Hossass,  D«4ir  the  coiut 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Beretiloe 
and  Kosaayr  (Wilkiosoti,  llandk  far  Ktjtjpi,  p. 
403),  may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that 
metal,  of  which  there  were  oo  mines  in  their  own 
country,  or  it  may  have  been  obtaioed  fiam  ^he 
rocks  in  the  nejghltourhood  of  Sinai,  The  hills  of 
Paltttine  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still 
worked  there  TMetals]  though  in  a  very  simple 
mde  manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothra- 
dans:  of  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Hebi'ews  we  have  no  certaia  information.  It 
may  have  been  similar  to  that  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  India  fi^om  very  early  times,  which  i* 
thfis  described  by  Dr.  Ure  {Diet,  of  ArU^  <f^.^  art. 
^el),  ♦*The  furnace  or  bloomery  tn  which  the 
ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  la 
■omitfwhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  ^t  wide 
at  bottom  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  clay  .  .  *  .  There  is  an  ©penini;  in  front  abont 
a  foot  or  more  in  height,  whith  ii  Inilt  up  with 
day  at  the  oommenoement  and  broken  down  at  the 
4iad  of  each  irodting  operation.  The  bellows  are 
usually  made  of  a  gaat*£  skin  ....  The  bamboo 
nozzles  of  the  bdlows  ai'e  itiserted  into  tubes  of 
elay»  which  pa^a  into  tJic  furnace  ....  The  fui^ 
nnce  is  fiUwl  with  chjiiT«a!,  and  a  lighted  coal  being 
ij:itro<lnced  bdbre  the  nozzles,  the  miiss  in  the  inte-> 
rior  is  suon  krndleil.  As  soon  as  this  is  aocom- 
plished,  a  sinall  poiiion  of  the  ore,  premiisly 
moiiitiined  with  water  to  prevent  it  from  running 
throu^it  the  charcoul,  but  witliout  any  flut  whnt- 
ever,  i*  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cools  and  covered 
iflth  ehancoal  to  till  up  the  funiact.  In  thi*  manner 
6re  and  fuel  are  suppheii,  itml  the  bellows  ai-e  urged 
fiir  three  or  foiu'  hours*  When  the  process  is 
■topped  and  the  tempoimy  w:dl  in  front  broken 
dowut  th<>  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongn 
from  the  boltom  of  the  furnace/* 

It  baa  Memed  necessary  to  give  this  ao:ouDt  of  a 
vary  nci^t  method  of  iron  smelting,  because, 
ft%m  the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  pie  iatenae 
heat  which  ia  required  to  separate  the  metal  from 
the  ore,  tt  has  been  aaseitod  thai  the  olluMoiis  to 
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iron  and  \\m\%  lyanufacUife  ia  the  UU  T< 
are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  «»*f!0  poMibU 
the  ancient  liiiiiiriA  in  a  veiy  primitive  stAV*  u 
civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  U> 
Hebi'ews,  who  may  have  acquired  their  kiy^U*,'^ 
by  working  as  aUves  in  the  iroo  funiato  at'  £^ 
fcomp,  Deut.  iv.  20). 

The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron  unct^  tk 
Egyptians,  vt^  fully  disposed  of  in  tlie  fblbwi&f  r^ 
mark^  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkifunu  {At^&gmt  i^ 
tiam,  ii.  pp.  1S4-166):— 

"  In  the  inCsocy  of  the  arts  anil  aciewaito  ii 
dilTiculty  of  working  iron  might  lou^  sril 
secret  of  its  superiority  over  oopper  and 
but  it  cannot  reasooably  be  sap|ioiwl  tlMl  a  ■!■ 
so  advanced,  and  so  eminently  iikiUad  ill  tlle^^ 
working  metals  as  the  Egjpttaiis  aad  SMoiifli 
should  have  remained  igaonuit  of  tta  uat^  «wsa  iim 
had  no  evidence  of  its  hnnng  been  kDOwn  ts  # 
Greeks  and  other  people ;  and  tbe  ocmMmtt  rnifAiy 
ment  of  bronze  arms  and  impleiDeotB  is  nod  a  tJ^ 
ctent  argument  agniRst  their  knowledge  of  hp^ 
since  we  tind  the  Greeks  and  Rootana  udt  111 
same  things  of  bronze  long  aiW  the  peried 

iron  waa  universally  known To  odd 

from  the  want  of  iron  instruments^  or  nmw,  bani| 
the  names  of  early  nionarchs  of  a  Pharaonie  tfk 
tliat  bivnze  was  alone  used,  is  ndthar  joA  m 
sati«6ictorT  ;  since  the  deoompoaition  of  llMt  Oflib 
et^tedally  when  buried  for  ages  in  Ibe  iiilroai  «ri 
of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  prvrlude  the  poBilidif 
of  iU  pi-CMi-vation.  Until  we  know  in  what 
the  Egyptians  employed  hrot 
stone,  the  discovery  of  them 
light,  nor  even  argumeot ;  t:.„-.  ....  Jiceks  sat 
Ritmons  contimiAd  to  make  bronxt  ioatfinasalitf' 
various  kinds  ao  long  after  iron  was  knoam  to  tluB: 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  took  taaed  bf  fls 
builikf-s  of  the  Fnnmida.  Ii-on  and  copper  mm 
are  found  in  the  f^yptian  desert,  which  weit  wartil 
in  old  times ;  and  the  monunienta  of  Tbcbt^  ^ 
even  the  tombs  about  ilemphif  ^  dating  lom  ^m 
4(MiQ  years  ago,  represent  butchen  «h*f|vnijiBf  tlsa 
knives  on  a  round  bur  of  metal  attaebei  b»  Ihtf 
apron,  which  from  its  blue  colour  can  only  br^^t 
and  ^e  distinction  between  the  brouse  mi  m 
weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Keineattf  tit,,  atf*  P^"^ 
red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  «if  IclAlaiai 
beLui  u»ed  (as  to  Rome)  at  tJie  nme  pmaiL  » 
Ethiopia  iron  was  modi  more  abualattt  !!■■  k 
Egypt,  and  Uerodotua  fta&e>  thai  of^per  wii  a  tm 
metal  there ;  though  we  ouy  doubt  hi*  awgjil  ^ 
prisoners  in  that  country  hnriiig  been  b^tai  «A 
fetters  of  gold.  The  ipeedy  dMompmiM*  sf  pa 
would  be  sueHcieut  to  pretmt  oar  flodin;  n^'^ 
ment-*  of  that  metnl  of  rm  Ktrly  p»Ti  •!  b«^  ^ 
greater  opportunitieK  of 
to  the  facility  of  work     . 

for  pi-ef^rring  th*  latter  »  iK-{>»'vrr  a  Mi^w-t*)  t* 
purf)0(Se  instead  of  iron/*  [^W*  X*  W»j 
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ftA'er^h),  like  that  of  **  the  mixni  mnlLtt^ir 
the  Hebrew  closely  reeemblea.  is  applieil  m  •>« 
xrv.  2u,  and  Ez.  xix.  5,  to  denote  the  mwvilaa^ 
foreign  population  of  Epypt  and  its  frootivr-tn^ 
including  every  one,  says  Jerome,  who  was  irtl 
native  Egyptian,  but  was  Tt«ident  ther**  Tit 
Targum  of  JonathicR  understands  it  in  thts  ; 
aa  well  as  in  Jer.  L  ^^7,  of!  Uie  Ibieign 
though  in  Jer.  xzv.  24,  wh#r«  the  wonl  ^A 
ooeun,  it  is  rendered  **  Ambe.**     Il  is  ^^SimM  t 
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muA  to  it  anj  precue  meaning,  cr  to  rdeniity 
Vith  the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we  hitve 
vmywiedge.  **  The  kings  of  the  m  ingled  pec  pie  that 
«f  well  in  the  desert,'*  *  are  the  same  apparent]  j  as 
the  tributary  kings  (A.  V.  -kings  of  Arabia "^ 
who  brought  presenti  to  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  15);" 
the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  These 
hare  been  explained  (as  in  the  Targum  on  1  K. 
z.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefs  who  were  in 
paT  of  Solomon,  but  Thenius  understands  by 
I  the  sheykhs  of  the  bonier  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
iiring  in  Arabii  Deserta,  who  were  closely  con- 
seded  with  the  Israelites.  The  **  mingled  people  " 
in  the  midst  of  Habylon  ^Jer.  1.  37),  were  pro- 
anhly  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  livod  among  the  native  popuUtion,  as  the 
Targum  takes  it.  Kimchi  compares  fix.  xii.  38, 
and  explains  hd'ereb  of  the  foreign  population  of 
Babylon*  generally,  "foivigners  who  were  in  Ba- 
bylon from  sereral  lands,"  or  it  may,  he  says,  be 
intended  to  denote  the  merchants,  'ereb  being  thus 
connected  with  the  ^llgD  ^JT^f  'oHW  madrdbic, 
of  Es.  xxrii.  27,  rendered  in  tie  A.  V. «« the  occu- 
picrv  of  thy  merchandize.**  His  first  interpretation 
IB  based  upon  what  appean  to  be  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  the  root  3iy,  'dm6,  to  mingle,  while 
dUwCher  meaning,  '*  to  pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested 
the  rvnda-ingof  the  Targum  *•  meit3enaries,"<nrhich 
Jarchi  adopU  in  his  explanation  of  **  the  kings  of 
Ai'rreb"  in  1  K.  x.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were 
pledged  to  Solomon  and  dependent  upon  him.  The 
equivalent  which  he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to 
represent  the  ¥t.  garcuUie, 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.  r^/i/urror  in  Jer.,  and  Mfiutros  in 
E«kiel.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MINlAMiy  (t^tp^^ jD :  Btriatiip;  Alex.  Ber- 

amtuiw:  Bfnjamin).  1.  One  of  the  Invites  in  the 
Tcign  of  HexekiAh  appointed  to  tl)e  charge  of  the 
freewill  oifeiings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the  | 
iriests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren  | 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;.  The  reading  "Benjamin"  o(\ 
the  LXX.  and  \'ulg.  is  followed  by  tlie  Peshito  j 
Srriac 

2.  (MMfuV;  Mvimin).  The  same  as  Miamin  2 
and  MiJAMlN  2  •  Neh.  xii.  17;.  I 

3.  (B«ria^r;    Alex.  Bfytofi^lr),      One   of  the  ! 
pri««t«  wh«i  blew  the  trum[ietA  nt  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerii8:ilcm    Nob.  xii.  41j. 

MIN'XI  (^30:  J/ennt),  a  country  mentioned  in 
oonnexinn  with  Ararat  and  Ashchoniu  (Fer.  li.  27), 
The  I.XX.  erroneously  renders  it  rroip*  ifiov.  It 
ha«  b«en  alrmdy  noticed  as  a  poiiion  of  Armenia. 
[Abjiknia.]  The  name  may  be  conne<^ted  with  i 
tfar  Mtnyu  notic(^l  by  Nicolaus  of  Damn^us 
(JoMfph.  Ant.  i.  :),  §6),  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Amjiimn  in!<niption5,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
4S4;  plarcn  about  lake  Urumijch^  and   with  tlie 

•  Kimchi  ob»erT<-t  that  tliese  arc  diiitln|m{«h^<l  from 
!h^  miniEM  propte  mrntlotwd  in  ver.  20  by  the  Hdditioii 
•  tbsc  dwrll  Id  thr  desert " 
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Minnas  who  appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kiogi 
in  the  inscription  at  Wan  (I^yard's  Nin.  and  Bah, 
p.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  proph««iedt 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  tlib  Median  kinn 
{fferod.  i.  103,  177).  [W.  L.  B.] 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  dnl 
character.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdreth,*  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela* 
tion  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  .Tosh.  i.  1)  and  to 
the  attendant  on  the  prophet  filisha  (2  K.  iv.  43) ; 
(2)  to  the  atiachds  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5, 
wliere,  it  may  be  observed,  they  are  dJstinguisheil 
from  the  "servants"  or  officials  of  higher  rank, 
answering  to  our  ministert,  by  the  different  titles 
of  the  chambers  assigned  to  their  use,  the  "sitting" 
of  the  servants  meaning  i-ather  their  abode,  and  the 
"attendance"  of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in 
which  they  were  stationed) ;  persons  of  high  rank 
held  this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  8) ;  and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attend- 
ants of  the  King  of  Kings,  that  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  angels  (Fs.  dr.  4) ;  (3)  to  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  who  are  thus  described  by  the  pittphets 
and  later  historians  (Is.  Ixi.  6 ;  fix.  xliv.  11  ;  Joel 
i.  9,  13;  fixr.  viii.  17  ;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the 
verb,  whence  meshdreth  is  derived,  is  not  uncom- 
monly used  in  reference  to  their  services  in  the 
earlier  books  (Ex.  xxviii.  43 ;  Num.  iii.  31 ;  I>eut. 
xviii.  5,  a/.).  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  thi-ee  terms, 
each  with  its  distinctive  meaning  —  AeiroupT^f, 
iwrip4rfis,  and  9idico¥os.  The  first  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  Hebrew  meshdreth  and  is  usu.nlly 
emplovMl  in  the  LXX.  as  its  equi\-alent.  It  be- 
tokens a  subordinate  public  administititor.  whtther 
civil  or  sacerdotal,  and  is  applied  in  the  fonner 
sense  to  the  magistrates  in  their  illation  to  the 
Divine  authority  (Kom.  xiii.  6),  and  in  the  latter 
sense  to  our  Lord  in  relation  to  the  Father  (Heb. 
viii.  2),  and  to  St.  Paul  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  XV.  IG),  where  it  occurs  among  other  expi-e5- 
sions  of  a  8aoei*dotal  character,  **  ministering  *' 
( /f fK> vfT/oC vra \  "  oflering  up**  (vpotr^pdt  &€•)• 
In  all  these  instances  the  ori>;inal  aud  Hpeeial  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  uied  by  the  Athenians, **  is 
pi-eserved,  though  this  comes,  perhaps,  yet  more 
dintinctly  forwaitl  in  the  cognate  terms  K*irovpy(a 
and  AciTovfryciv,  applied  to  the  s:icerJotil  otfice  of 
the  Jewish  priest  (Luke  i.  23  ;  Heb.  ix.  2 1 ,  x.  1 1 ),  tD 
the  still  hi^^her  priesthood  of  Christ  (Hei>.  viii.  <>), 
and  in  a  seconduiy  sense  to  the  Christian  priest 
who  ofl'ers  up  to  fiotl  the  faith  of  his  converts 
(Phil.  ij.  17  ;  KttTOvpyia  r^s  wforcwf  ),nnd  to  any 
act  of  public  self-devotion  on  the  pai-t  of  a  Christian 
disciple  (Kom.  xv.  27  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  Phil.  ii.  30). 
The  second  term,  vmtptriiSt  differs  from  tlie  two 
othei-s  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  actual  and 
jwi-sona!  attendance  upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is 
used  "f  the  atten<lant  in  the  synagogue,  the  khom 


•  nx»D. 

••  T     : 

•>  Tlic  term  i»  derived  froni    A«itoi'  i^yw,  "  puNI 

wiirk."  and  tbe  Hlourgia  was  the  name  of  certain  prr- 

iviiiul  srrvices  which  tb«>  ritizmn  of  Atltens  and  soote 

otlior  states  had  to  perform  Rratulmu^Iy  for  the  put  He 


•  In  the  iMfslicl  paMsge  of  3  C!hr.  !jl  14  the  reading  Is 
3*1{^  ' Jru/i,  nr  A  niliUi. 

•  r>i^  -^me  cnmnvntator  refers  the  exprrssiun  in  fs*.  '  gnod.  From  the  ucerdotal  u*e  of  the  wont  In  ?bt 
la.  II.  -  "ij.  y  ^lall  «*-«-rr  man  turn  to  his  own  people."  to  I  N.  I'.,  it  oht«lne«i  the  bp«»dsl  srnfe  of  a  "  puhllc  dl%ir  e 
tl»e  di!>i»T*i..ii  1 1  the  mixed  population  of  Bab}' Ion  at  lu    »ervi<v»,'  which  in  prrpctuat/>d  In    oiir  word  •lUwifj/' 

i  'i'lM»  v«rb  Aeiroi'0>«ii'  is    MM."i  la    this  tcim^  in   Av'd 


•  rjK'o:"i: 


i4Jll.  2. 
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<I1M«  of  tM  Tnlmudi^tet  (Luke  iv^.  20),  whoit  4tttj 
It  WAS  to  ojwii  aii'l  close  tl  *  builUliig,  to  pitiduoe 
■nd  repliL'e  tlie  tjook*  employe!  in  tlie  fcnrice,  and 
geuemlly  to  wait  on  the  oHiciating  priest  or  teacher' 
(Carpzor,  Apfirat.  p-  3U).  It  is  Mtnilarly  mp- 
plie»i  to  Mark,  who,  a!(  the  att''ndaut  ou  Baimbfis 
and  Saul  <  AcU  liii.  5)»  wiii  proLitihIy  chnrged 
with  the  ftdmhiUtrntioo  of  baptum  and  ctl»er  ns- 
si«tnnt  duties  (I>e  Wetti?,  in  toe,)  [  and  of^in  to  the 
iiibardinfttiift  of  the  high-priests  (John  ni.  '12,  45, 
iviij,  3,  <i^)»  or  of  a  jailor  (Mntt.  t.  25  =  irpti- 
uruip  in  Luke  Jtiu  58 ;  Ads  t.  22j.  Tlie  ideft  of 
mrsomd  (titetidnnt^tt  come*  prominently  forwjiird  in 
LukeL  2;  Acta  s^ivi.  16,  iti  U^th  of  wh>dj  plates 
it  i*  allwgeil  aa  a  gromid  of  tiuslwortiiy  t<»timonj 
;ipsl  tsuiertint^  et,  quod  plus  ^t,  ministntnint^ 
Ikug^l).  I.ft*tly,  it  iii  used  interchangeably  with 
tidttop^os  tQ  1  Cor.  iv.  I  couifKireJ  with  HI.  5^  but 
in  this  iiistflucc  the  term  L*  designed  to  convey  the 
notion  of  »uliordinntion  &nd  hnmiltty.  In  alt  these 
CBms  the  etytnolu-^icid  wnse  of  the  word  (6iri 
Iprfnjs,  litenilly,  a   ^*  stib-rotcer"   one  who   row* 

mier  coratiuuid  of  the  *ti«M^mifto)  oome*  out.  The 
term  tliat  most  atlequnlelj  representj  it  in  our 
lanjTUAgu  is  "atti-ndaut."  The  third  terra,  Sict- 
aofor,  is  the  one  muAlly  employed  in  relation  to 
tbe  ministry  of  the  Go*j*l  :  it*  application  is 
twojbld,  in  a  general  «jri-se  to  indicate  ministers  of 
■Jif  order,  whether  fitsperior  or  infirrior,  and  in  a 
■pscial  tease  to  indicate  an  ordisr  of  inferior  mini*?- 
tcra.  In  the  fomicr  sense  we  have  the  cioi,niatt^ 
lenn  Hitutofla  applied  in  Acta  vi,  U  4,  both  to 
the  miniitraHon  of  tables  asid  to  the  higher  nilii!»* 
tration  of  the  word,  and  the  term  3i<£koko$  it*elf 
applied,  without  delining  the  oflicc,  to  Taul  and 
Apollos  (1  Cor.  isl.  5),  to  Tychieiw  (Eph.  v\.  21 ; 
Col.  \v.  7).  to  Epjiphras  (CoL  i.  7),  to  Timothy 
(1  Thes*.  iiu  2),  and  even  to  Christ  himself  (Rom, 
lY,  B;  fiaL  ii.  17).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
a|)|ilted  in  the  jKv^sages  whei^  the  BiJuto^os  Ls  cou- 
U-aiiifttinguijihed  fmm  the  Bijshop,  aA  iu  Phil.  i.  1 ; 

I  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  ob- 
■ervation  that  the  word  h  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  tl)e  LXX.  (E>th.  L  10,  ii.  2,  ri.  3),  and  then 
only  in  a  genei'al  m»iim3  :  it«  special  iienne,  ns  known 
to  IU  in  it*  derivative  **  detiwii,*'  *eeiD»  to  be  of 

purely  Chnstiiwi  gmwth.  fUiiACON.]  [W.  L,  B.] 

MlN'NITHfn^lp:  iixpt^'^py^tf;  Aha.  f«f 
2«Mtt><i^'>*  Joseph.  »<JA.ij  MaXidt^f :  Peach. Syiiac, 
Machirt  Vulg.  ^fenn^ih^^  n  pbcc  <in  the  east  of  (htf 
Jordan,  named  ra  the  fiotnt  to  whidi  JrphthithV 
slaughter  of  tlie  Ammonites  extended  iJitdg.  %L 
3S).  •*  Fi-om  Aroer  to  the  appioach  to  Mtnnith  *' 
( D  ^PE13  13?)  »ecins  U>  have  bet-n  a  district  con- 
taining Wen  ty  citie*.  Mhinith  wu»  in  the  nel^hbowj- 
nood  of  Abcl-Cernmim,  the  "mt-adowof  viney.wL?/* 
Both  places  are  m«'iitioned  in  tlie  Onom;iiiticon — 
•*  Mciiiiith'*  or  "  Miuinith"  as  4  miles  ficmi  Hi-NhWi, 
itit  tlie  load  to  Ph Undid phiji  (AmniAn),  and  Aticl  it* 
6  ©r  7  miie«  from  the  latter,  but  in  whitt  dii«:tion 
i.  iirtt  f4,^t«Hfi.  A  stie  l>ennin,'  the  name  Mdnjttfi, 
U  iiiark<Hl  in  Vnn  de  \\lde'«  Map,  perhnps  on  the 
aulhonly  of  Buckinj:hnm»  at  7  l^omnn  mile*  i*«»t 
of  tleshbon  on  a  road  to  Aifitudn^  though  not  on 


the  &e«|i.enteit  tnu'k.  But  we  mttsi  await  ftnttar 
invefttigatiou  of  these  intpnwtitig  re^ons  hihn  «t 
cnn   pronounce    for  or   agattmt    ita    identi^  VS^ 

Mitinith. 

The  rariatiotif  of  the  andent  veriiuina  m  fta 
above  are  remarkable^  but  they  h*r«  i 
anything  to  the  writer.     ScJiwura 
Minnlth  in  &1aokd,  a  tratu^Joriliinic 
in  the  Maccabees,  by  the  chanpe  of  3  to  5, 
copal  dty  of  **  Pald*tma  jiecunda,**  n*mel 

J!*  quoted  by  Ileland  {Pal,  211),  but  vf..^,  

question  Ai  to  its  being  locateil  in  Utia  dkitrtm 
(comp.  200). 

Tho  **  wheat  of  Minnith  **  ia  int 
xxvii.  17,  as  Wing  Aupptied  bj  JujI 
Tyif;  but  thci-e  is  nothing  ti*    i<,  i 
wime    plnco  i&  intrnde-i,   .uvl    ii,.i'..t     '.:,-   w   -     ' 
thought  by  some  uot  to  be  a  pi  ojn-r  in-      f         Jk 
and  Sharon  were  the  gieat  cortj-g^rnvt  4 

Palestine — but  there  were  in  these  ua 

tvlso  "  ftit  of  kidneyi  of  wheat,  and  wixic  dt  t}\s  put 
blood  of  the  gmpe**  fDeut.  xixii.  U).  Of  lAA 
cultivation  Minnith  and  Abel-Ceraimin  maj  iMt 
been  the  chief  sentfl« 

In  this  neighbourhood  were  posnblj  MtmeJ  tti 
vinnyanla  iu  which  Balaam  mooiifittti«d  the  o^ 
€0  his  road  from  Mesapotamiii  to  Moab  iNis. 
ixli.  24).  [dj 

MiyBTHEL.    The  Hebrw  woni  ■  S  K.  1 

15  (ysp,  menaggin)  properly  fi|e:mficf  «  ] 

U[)ori  a  ?itkinped  instrument  lik**  tho  hirfi  «>r 

[Harp],  wh.itever  it*  preasr- 

been,  on  whicJi  David  pbi)'e»l 

xvi.  1^,  tviii.  10,  lii.  9),  and  ivm 

the  great  citie*  ii«ed  io  carry  wit 

walked  to  attract  notice     U.  ti  ji 

^age  in  which  it  occurs  ' 

jecturc;   Elifiba,  upon  U 

lUf  to  the  i.S8ue  of  the  WiU:   wilii  .Meal , 

di^mtly  refuse*  to  answer,  aud  is  o«ily 

do  so  by  the  p<Tesene«  of  t  i      »      «    *       ? 

,T  harper,  apjmrently  a 

Lcvites  according  to  Pi 

now  bring  me  a  harper;  and  it  • 

the  harpr  hftj^)ed  that  th*»  hflnd  M 

him/*    Other  instnncCT  ■      ' 

or  impuljie  connectwi  ^^ 

caAe  of  Saul   and  the   • 

I.  5.6,  10.  n.     loth. 

of  Eli^hfl'ft  appeal  i*  >'  i 

iayf  that  **  on  account  ol  im^m-  U«. 

departed   frtm    him  ;**    Epht*»m    ." 

oh}«;t  of  the  music  waa  U»  n^' 

the  pi"Of»hecy ;  J.  H.  Mlchil^l  i 

mind,  di*turb«jd  by  the  impi :        . 

rai^ht  be  soothed  and  prepared  lor  dtiwmt  i 

a  fipirittial   song.     AoooiTdTOg;   fn  KHl 

A'm'/jr,  i.  359,  En^.  tr.i.  *'Ki 

strel»  in  order  to  gat  her  in  hs 

tones  cif  musid  fiom   t^- 

wojKL  and  by  rrprtwn 

world  to  be  transfen*  t 

vi»iof],  by  which  hi*  spint    wouid   h»  j  r 

receive  th«  Divine  ruvrlalion.**     Thit  la  • 


fPeelifty   Um  tome  inw^iUun    in    tbt^  Clirintlari  Ctitirdt 

Uul  llie  kkatem  did  In  Ibo  synagogue:  ta  L«tJn  bt'  vnn 

i'ytfit  9»tHikuv^*iM,  nr  §iilii-4trj»riiri  (Rtii^inai,  Ant.  HI  2). 

a  MK   n>v  til^tr  fit  9tp»*<fB,   ts  ih<i  readlnjr  of  Utt 


Ate^  Codex«  InpiniiinuAty  «o<rret.tei|  by  Giilto  1»  dai « 

^  The  latKum  tminUMiL  *aoA  tmw  Irtif  or  ■  s* 
who  koawn  bf)W  to  play  upon  the  tuifv,  mA  H  ^Bi  ■ 
ptua  «a  the  hftr|k  r  tiarped  ih*rw  i>eal«4  B^ob  Ulli»te^ 
of  profliecy  frurn  bttoit  Jeft 


MINT 

fiew  taken  by  Jo6e|ihti8  {Ant.  ix.  3,  §1),  and  the 
Mine  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  which 
•mbodieB  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ac«s.  **  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  pro- 
phesy at  any  time  that  they  wished ;  but  they  pi-e- 
parrd  their  minds,  and  sat  joyfiil  and  glad  of  neart, 
and  abstracted;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not  in  the 
mid^t  of  melancholy  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy, 
bat  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret, 
au«l  a  pipe,  and  »  harp,  and  (thus)  sought  afler  pro> 
phecy  (or  prophHic  inspiration),  (  ?1k/ A/JcAa«a- 
i(iA,'vii.  5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the 
Jetcs^  p.  16 ;  see  abto  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  afler  the  ascen- 
sion of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
had  not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  wuurn- 
ing,  aud  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in 
the  midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  on  the  con- 
tranr,  there  i>  a  remaHcable  instance  of  the  employ- 
Bunt  of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  an  attack  of  fi-enzy,  which  in  its  external 
manifectatioas  at  least  so  flsr  resembled  the  raptui^e 
with  which  the  old  pixyphets  wei-e  afiected  when 
deliverii^  their  prophecies,  as  to  be  described  by 
the  same  term.  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit  from  (Sod  came  upon 
Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house : 
and  Dsrid  played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times." 
Weemse  {Christ.  Sunogogue,  c.  vi.  §3,  par.  6, 
p.  143)  supposes  that  the  music  appropiiate  to 
such  occasions  was  *'  that  which  the  Greeks  called 
mpfun^ioMf  which  was  the  gi-eatest  aud  the  sa^ldest, 
and  settled  the  affections.'* 

The  *•  minstrels  "  in  Matt.  ix.  23,  were  the  flute- 
players  who  were  employeil  iu  professional  moui-nera 
to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  mode  (Keel.  xii.  5; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  '25 ;  Jer.  ix.  17-20),  and  whose  i«pre- 
tatives  exist  in  great  nunibn^  to  this  day  in  the 
citit-s  of  the  East.     [.MouiixiNG.]       [W.  A.  W.j 

MINT  (^8iW/Aor :  mcntha)  occurs  only  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and  Luke  xi.  42,  as  oneoftho>e 
herhs,  the  tithe  of  which  the  Jews  were  mast  scrw- 
p::louaiy  exact  in  paying.  Some  commentatoi-s 
have  su)»posed  that  such  herbs  as  mint,  anise  Mill  >, 
aud  cummin,  were  not  titheable  by  law,  and  that 
the  Pharisees  solely  from  an  orerstr^ued  zeal  paid 
tithes  for  them  ;  but  as  dill  was  subject  to  tithe 
( JfixssroM,  cap.  ir.  §5),  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed,  and 
this  is  fully  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own  words : 
•*tlieape  ought  ye  to  have  done.**  The  Pharisees 
therefore  are  not  oensuie*!  for  paying  tithes  of  things 
uutitheable  by  law,  but  for  paying  moi-e  r^ai-d  to 
«  MTupulous  exactness  in  these  minor  duties  than 
u>  important  moral  obligations. 

Th«fe  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
K.  V.  is  anTet-t  in  the  tianslation  of  the  Gitfek 
vord,  and  all  the  old  vei^iiuus  are  agreed  in  undei"- 
sLimliug  some  specie  of  mint  ( Mentha)  by  it. 
I>i<jrici>rides  'Jii.  36,  ed.  Spi-engelj  spitaks  of  ribvoff- 
uew  f^fAtpov  (Mentha  satica\\  the  (m-eks  used  the 
t^rms  fup0a,  or  fdpBii  and  filvBos  for  mint,  whence 
the  derivation  of  the  English  woi-d ;  the  Romans 
h.iTe  inenthi^  menta,  maUiistnun.  Acconling  to 
lliny  '//.  JV^  xix.  8;  the  old  Greek  word  for  mint 
waj^  0iir€a.  which  was  changed  to  iiZvofffiov  (*'  the 
swnrt  Mnell;ng"  ,  on  account  of  the  flagrant  pro- 
perties of  this  plant.  Mint  was  useil  by  the  Gi-e«'ks 
■ad  Itomanii  lioth  n^  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
i  ■•oadiment  in  cf«kery.     Aviciiia  mentions  the  usi 
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of  fresh  {vii'idis)  and  dried  (arida)  mint  Compare 
also  Pliny,  If.  X.  xix.  8,  xx.  14 ;  Diosoor.  iU.  36 ; 
the  Epityrwn  of  the  Romans  had  mint  as  one  of  its 
ingredients  (Cato,  de  R.  Rus.  §  120).  Maitial, 
Epig.  X.  47,  speaks  of  '*ructatrix  meotha,"  mint 
being  an  excellent  caiminative.  '*  So  amongst  the 
Jews,'*  says  Celsius  {Jlierob.  i.  547),  •♦  the  Tal- 
mudicil  writers  manifestly  declare  that  mint  was 
used  with  their  food."  Tract,  Shem.  Ve  Jobel,  ch. 
vii.  §2,  and  Tr.  Oketzin,  ch.  i.  §2 ;  Shcb.  ch.  7,  1. 
Lady  Calcott  {Script.  Herh.  280)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  remark :  **  I  know  not  whether 
mint  w<'\s  origiiuUly  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  witk 
which  the  Isn^ites  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  but  oui 
use  of  it  with  roast  himb,  particularly  about  Easts 
time,  inclines  me  to  suppose  it  was."  The  same 
writer  also  obser\'es  that  the  modem  Jews  eat 
horseradish  and  chervil  with  lamb.  The  woodcut 
represents  the  horse  mint  (if.  sylc€stHs)  whidi  it 


common  in  Syria,  and  Hcitmling  to  Rusm^II  {Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  p.  39)  found  in  the  guiMens  at  Aleppo; 
M.  sattva  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  vaiiety 
of  Jf.  arvensiSf  another  s{)ecies  of  mint ;  perhaps  all 
these  weie  known  to  the  ancients.  The  mint^i  belong 
to  the  laige  natural  order  Lubiatae.         [W.  H.] 

BUPH'KAD,  THE  GATE  (liJEDn  "W 
^  vvKfi  rov  Ma(^eK({8:  porta  judicialis]^  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusilem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  afler  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
31).  According  to  the  view  tiken  in  this  work  of 
the  toi)oj]rraphy  of  the  city  thb  gate  w:is  probably 
not  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of 
the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  tivar  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  1027).  The  name  may  refer  to  some  memorable 
census  of  the  people,  as  for  instmce  that  of  David 
2  iSam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5  (in  each  of  which 
the  word  used  for  "  number "  is  miphkai,^  or  to 
the  su{)erintendonts  of  some  portion  of  tne  worship 
{Pckidim,  see  2  Chr.  xixi.  13^.  [G.] 

MIRACLES.  The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordiniu-y  ti-anslation,  in  our  Authonzed  English  vei- 
sion,  of  the  (ireek  arifiuov.  Our  translators  did 
nut  l)onow  it  fiom  the  Vulgate  (in  whidi  signun* 
i»  the  (Ustomary  lendcrin*;  ot  uif^ctoK),  b&t.  sppa* 
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reotly.  bvm  ilmv  lCagli&l>  prcaec»*sM  i,  TytuJalf, 
Coreiilntcf  itc,  ;  utid  it  hful,  pioUibly  jefore  their 
*ititc,  JVM^iiired  a  iiieii  k^ehuicai  iiiipoit  in  th^to^j^icft] 
ttngUAj^,  which  is  rK>t  dir^tlr  t»ui;)reHt^l  hj  its 
etymology.  The  Latin  miracnlum^  i\om  which  it 
lA  roervly  auwmtufidjitftl  to  an  Kn^jUsh  tej*mination, 
coikctponiU  ix-st  with  iheGroeW  Bavfia^  untl  denotei 
uiy  oli*Jei:t  of  woudrr,  whether  supenifituml  or  not. 
Thus  the  **  Seven  \V'ont|en»of  the  WoiU  "  weii»  called 
miraail'i^  though  they  were  only  miracle*  of  ail* 
it  will  perliap*  be  tbiiiid  tJuit  the  hnbitiml  use  of 
the  t45i'ni  *^  m'mde'*  haa  teudod  to  Hx  attorn tiou  too 
touch  on  tiie  physical  xtmnf^en^s^  of  the  facts  tliiis 
deacribed,  Hud  to  divert  Attention  fmm  what  may 
b«*  cdlleJ  their  sijtMlUf^,  In  rmlity,  the  jimctcAJ 
impoitiiucQ  of  the  sirangen^s  of  mii-nculaitt  facts 
cooiiisits  in  thiiiif  that  it  i«  one  of  the  circumstnncei 
whidi,  tAkeQ  together,  mnlce  it  reosonAble  to  under-* 
staud  tJie  phenomenon  as  a  mark,  «e&l^  or  attestAtion 
of  the  IMvine  cojiction  to  fiomething  eW.  And  if  we 
■upi^oM  the  Uvme  intention  etabltHheci  that  a  given 
phetiomenon  it;  to  be  taken  as  a  diark  or  sign  of 
L^i^nne  Attestation,  theories  concerning  the  Tfutde  in 
which  thnt  phenomenoQ  wus  produced  bectune  of 
corripaiTitivelv  little  ptucticnl  %ii]ne«  and  are  only 
ftei-viceuble  a«  helping  ottr  conoeptiooii.  In  the  cufts 
of  such  signs,  when  they  vary  fitim  the  oiilinftry 
courihe  of  naturet  we  raAy  contrive  of  them  A£  imrae- 
ititcly  wi"ought  by  the  Authorized  intervention  of 
some  an^plio  being  meiely  eiexling  inviHibly  his 
natiii^l  powers  j  or  at  the  i-esult  of  a  j>rn\'iMon  niiide 
in  the  original  sdicun^of  thi^  universe^  by  which  sitch 
lui  oocuiTeoce  wiu»  to  bike  place  nt  n  given  moment  ;* 
or  as  the  result  of  the  intijifereuce  of  aomc  higher 
law  with  auborlinntp  taws;  or  nx  n  change  in  the 
fin  I  i  nary  vvorkiiifj  of  God  in  thnt  rourse  of  eventi 
wlijL'h  we  cidl  luituie ;  or  ils  n  sui»|i€^sion  hy  Hi* 
:mmeUiiite  power  of  the  fiction  o(  ceiinin  foix?« 
<riiich  He  hiul  originally  given  Ic  whiit  we  adl 
iMtuiKl  RfentA.  Tl«se  may  lie  hypotht*»es  more  or 
\tm  pi^obnble  of  the  mode  in  which  a  given  pheno- 
moion  Is  to  be  ci>n<:eived  to  hiive  been  produtM^i ; 
but  if  nil  the  circiun^tanoes  of  the  oose  t«ken  together 
mske  it  rcftsonable  to  understand  thnt  phenomenon 
a«»  DiviiM  sign,  it  will  be  of  comparatively  little 
(irnQtical  importatioe  which  of  them  we  adopt.  In- 
deed, in  mimy  cuses,  the  phenomenon  which  con- 
ititutes  a  Divine  sign  may  be  one  not,  in  itself, 
nt  all  varying  from  the  known  couj-ve  of  nature. 
This  i-s  tJie  common  case  of  prophecy :  in  which  the 
fulfilment  of  the  piiopbecy,  which  constitutes  the 
ligQ  of  the  prophet  I  oommiaiion,,  may  be  the  nsult 
of  oiilineu-y  caimoi,  and  yet,  fi-um  being  incapable  of 
having  been  ontidpUed  by  human  «vg:icity,  it  may 
l»e  on  ndequate  mark  or  »ign  of  the  Divine  nnction. 
]n  such  cases^  the  miraculous  or  wiMiderful  element 
fe  to  l»c  sought  not  in  the  fulH1ment»  but  tn  the 
preiiiction.  Thus,  altiiotigh  we  should  suppoie,  for 
example,  that  the  des-tmction  of  Seunncherib'B  onny 
wsi  aoconiptibhed  by  an  ordiniuy  fiimoom  of  the 
d««ert,  cniled  figuratively  tlie  Atigei  of  the  Lord, 
it  would  filili  be  a  SIGN  ol  Is)U]\h's  prophetic  mission, 
.ind  of  God's  care  for  Jerusalem.  Ami  ao^  in  the 
fuuc  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  bj  the  iaroelitc* 
under  Mos«s,  and  many  other  iostaiujes.  Our  Loitl'si 
prediction  ot  the  destructiou  of  Jermalem  is  a  deai* 
exnmple  of  au  event  brought  about  in  tLe  ordinary 
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onurM  of  things,  and  yc^t  being  a  «igll  of  tbt  Df«W 
mission  o/[  Jems,  and  of  the  just  disfAnaovi  ti(ki, 
i^inst  the  Jew«. 

It  would  ftppear,  indeed,  thai  io  tlfiioit  dB  ^m 
of  sigTis  or  evidential  mirade*  soroctklaip  p!i|liib 
is  invoived.  In  the  common  case,  fiar  wtma^4 
heftliiii:  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  llie  w«r4« 
gestuitf  may  be  re^tfded  us  a  prtsHctkm  el  thp  f^n; 
and  then,  if  the  whole  cireumstaaoea  Uf  »v. 
exclude  ju»t  «uspidon  of  (1)  tk  nahir%»i  a^' 
of  the  evttit^  and  (2)  a  casuM  ooiacsdetHie,  k'  wu.  i<^ 
inditiereiit  to  the  3i;znaHty  of  th«  oiure  wiMllMrvt 
regard  it  rw  effttled  by  the  Operation  «f  ta^bmf 
causes,  or  by  an  im medial*  Int^rpod^itkm  of  tlir  l>a»K 
rffrersing  the  course  of  nature.  H  ypotheses  by  wha 
such  cults  ar«  attempted  to  he  aopotmted  for  If 
ordinary  cacues  are  Indeed  gvnemlly  wild,  mfe> 
bable,  and  oilritrnry,  and  are  (oa  that  gmmid)  joittkf 
open  to  objoctiou ;  but,  if  the  miniculotia  Jsiisrlif 
of  the  predictive  anteeedeot  bo  ailnutteil,  *kej  li 
not  tend  to  deprive  the  phenomenoa  of  its  Jt^iii^l|rf 
and  thei-e  are  minds  who,  frotn  pitrticular  100^ 
tious,  tind  it  etutier  to  conoeire  a  cntnicttioai  i 
operating  in  the  region  of  miod,  thao  t 
in  the  i^egion  of  matter. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  in  pMssiof , 
proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  sigis 
Itself  an  ordinaiT  event,  and  investcfd  with  sguui^ 
only  by  a  pn»viou«  predielioti,  may  bi*,  m  mm 
rftipects,  bettei'  cliTCumslanced  U»an  the  proeCaf  Hi 
occurrence  of  a  mirnculous  sign*  For  the  pn^tfM 
and  the  fulHlmetit  may  have  occttrrad  at  a  kif 
distance  of  time  the  one  froai  the  ether,  oo^  It 
attested  by  separate  sets  of  indejienilaaH  win 
of  whom  the  oae  was  igfioroiit  of  the  J 
and  the  other  ignorant,  or  iuttiftlulous,  of  lib»|i^ 
diction.  A^  each  of  these  seta  of  wttnrnm  ass  i^ 
posing  to  what  m  io  thtm  a  mere  andiaafj  i^ 
there  is  no  room  for  suspecting^  in  tha  caat  ^  ^fm 
witnesses,  any  colouring  from  rdtfiotia  pnAMioik 
or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  csavfaf  mt  Hi 
mangel lous  which  has  notorioualy  prwhiead  mmj 
l^eiids.  But  it  must  be  odtnittMl  that  tt  li  nH 
mch  souiioes  of  suspicion  that  arc  dciuJiwI  IB  mm 
a  case ;  oud  that  whaterer  iohcrttit  : 
thei¥  may  be  iu  a  fact  cottsidered  as  f  .^  _ 
varying  irom  the  onliuary  course  «f  tiAtui* 
still :  so  that  it  would  hie  a  mi^tiike  to  nj  thia  tte 
two  tacta  togeihgr — the  piredJdioa  and  th*  h^ 
ment^ — required  oo  stronger  evidefioe  to  miki  tbs 
crtHlible  than  antf  tv?o  ordinaty  Ik^la.  Thib  «tf 
appear  at  once  iVotn  a  patmlld  fiaae.  T^al  S  B 
was  seen  waltzing  in  bond  Street,  Lobdoa,  m  • 
certain  day,  aod  at  a  ceitain  hour,  is  a  coma* 
oniinary  fact,  credible  ou  rery  slight  evid^iA.  Thtf 
A  B  was  seen  walking  in  Bro»lway,  New  Yari,  m 
&  certain  day,  and  at  «  ce»lan  hour,  U«  wben  eaM 
by  Itself^  similarly  circiunstnuoKl,  Fioi  If  ths  Ivf 
and  hour  assignetl  iu  buth  irporla  W  the  saiac.  H» 
case  is  altered.  We  conclttde,  at  «ooe«  that  ooi  M 
other  of  our  intbiTnanta  was  wrotig,  or  beih,  oMi 
C4:invinccd  of  the  oon^ctoeas  of  ihaif  etatiOMBlilf 
evidence  much  stronger  than  would  lufEiot  taei^ 
blibh  an  ordiiuiry  &ct.  This  brfki^  «§  to  mm^ 
the  pecolioi  impitkbability  suppoM  Wb  ailMh  i* 
micQ^TUlotis  Mgns,  as  such. 

The  ppculhir  tmprc»bability  of  MitaelH  U  i«wf>^ 


•  ThlK  it  HKi  by  MalmonidFS  (IfenA  NzveeXimk,  psrt  11 
c.  I^>  to  httve  be^n  ibe  ciplniun  of  sobh)  of  Uie  elder 
llablitus :  "  Nmh  dtcunt,  qiMrido  Dc^is O,  M.  hsii«  fxi»ico 
(dam  crts'Jl,  lUiucn  ^um  uoicctlatie  ?i]*J  nalurjim  ^noia 


ordlnaiise  e(  detennlnasse,  UltH^ue  i 
dfspe  mlractila  Ub  prodiiosiMlt    et  < 
iitiutl  ittfic,  qiMitt  <itan<l  ririw  ftij-ntflnulit  ] 
tiwo  diocre  hK<  vel  flfn*l  tlttte*nt,'*  ^i^ 
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hj  HiioM,  in  hit  fimaoas  Eamj,  into  the  arcam- 
flUnoe  that  tiMj  are  '^oontniy  to  experience." 
Tbi«  exprouon  is,  as  ha*  often  been  pointed  out, 
ilrictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictnftis,  thnt 
•dy  aui  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
b  cuotradkted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
peraoBs  present  at  the  time  when  the  fiurt  is  alleged 
to  liave  occorrnL  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  aii 
BMtab  are  praderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary 
to  experience;  beoaose  daily  actual  obser\'ation 
above  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous. 
But  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  a  particular 
^mt  of  potaMum,  which  we  had  never  seen,  was 
ponderous,  our  c]|)eriments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
■une  metal  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
eontnry  to  the  attalogy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  the  terms  **  contrary  to  ex- 
perieaoe,"  are  extnded  to  this  secondary  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  most  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
leu  strict  sense,  mirMlcs  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  far  as  tkeit  tnere  physical  ciroum- 
sCimoes,  viaibU  to  ut,  art  concerned.  This  should 
not  only  b**  admitted,  but  >trongly  insisted  upon, 
by  the  maintainers  of  miracles,  because  it  is  an 
cMcatial  element  of  their  signal  character.  It  is 
only  the  analogy  of  genersl  experience  (necessarily 
narrow  as  all  human  experience  is)  that  convinces 
tu  tliat  a  word  or  a  touch  has  no  efiicacv  to  cure 
diaeaaes  or  still  a  tempest.  And,  if  it  be  held  that 
tiie  analorr  of  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with  no 
measure  of  probability,  then  the  so-called  miracles 
of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  character  of  marks  of  the 
Divine  Commisskn  of  the  workers  of  them.  They 
will  not  only  become  as  probnble  as  ordinary  e\'ents, 
but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordinary 
erenta.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they  were 
wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors  as  by  the 
true  PropheU  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostks  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  anv  ordinary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  mission 
a*  to  His  resurrection  fitnn  the  dead.  It  is  so  far, 
therefore,  fiom  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  uiid 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  **  religion, /o/^oin'm/  in 
the  vake  of  science,  has  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  government  of  the  universe  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
speaal  interpositions,''  that,  religion,  considered  as 
standing  oo  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  pre- 
Bupposco  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  a»ame  that,  not  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
bat  by  the  exigency  of  its  own  position  ;  and  thcie 
aie  few  books  in  which  the  genei*al  constancy  ot 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
niraruJous  facts  are  so  fiu*  from  testifying  to  the 
4lM«ce  of  general  hws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature^  that,  on  the  contrary,  tlieir  whole 
t#»timony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
iTisrl  w«*re  at  vari3inc*e  with  their  own  genei^al 
eifcrim^-e — with  the  general  exiierience  of  their 
c<>nlein|H>i-ari«'» — with  wlmtth^y  belu-vwl  to  Imve 
*iHrti  ti.<  jjroiieral  ex|ieiience  of  their  pi-vdcce!»so>-8, 
,€%\  «ith  wh:it  thov  antioi{K(ted  would  be  the 
f:eb«>rTU  rx|M>neni'e  of  pc^terity.  It  is  ujMm  the  very 
ffrti'jifl  thuit  tho  ap|vii-ent  n/tturttl  oauscft,  iu  the 
t3Ui«  to  whirh  they  ti'stify,  are  known  by  uniform 
fifi^nexM  e  to  be  inra)iAbIe  of  prmlucing  tlie  effects 
ia»J  U'  have  tikf  ii  jiL-kv,  that  thercfure  the.'<e  wit- 
reisrs  rHer  tho»e  events  to  the  intcn-ention  of  a 
itiprf H  itfifif  i-M*j»e,  and  ^|«r.l  cf  tlicae  ocvunenc-es 
s*  Ihtiae  Muaclefc. 


And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  dUTereiinf 
between  Divine  Miracles  and  other  alleged  facff 
that  eoem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  ol 
nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essentia) 
diflerence  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  ill  tht 
real  antecedents  or  causes  being  simiUr  to  thoee 
which  we  have  daily  oppoiiunities  of  observing,  a 
consequence  is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  different 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
unifoimly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and 
to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result, 
for  the  spedai  operation  of  which,  in  this  case,  wc 
can  assign  prabable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not 
generally  operating  in  a  simiUr  manner.  Thii 
latter  is  the  case  of  the  Scripture-miracles.  They 
are  wrought  under  a  solenm  appeal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shewn  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
constitution  and  order  of  nature ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  signs  for  attesting 
a  revelation,  they  ought  to  be  ph^omena  capable 
of  being  shewn  by  a  full  induction  to  vary  from 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
nature. 

To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  that,  as  we  collect 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  course  of  nature,  we 
have  no  right  to  assign  to  Him  powera  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  in 
the  coui'se  of  natuie ;  and  consequently  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  persons 
must  be  undei-stood  verbis  ponere  Deum,  re  toilers ; 
because  it  is  impossible  really  to  assign  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  &v.  to  the  firet  cause,  as  an 
infei-ence  from  the  course  of  nature,  without  attri- 
buting to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  otherwise. 
Theie  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Univei-se, 
unless  out  of  other  possible  collocations  of  things. 
He  selected  those  fit  for  a  oeiiain  pui-pose.  And  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  violation  of  all  analogy,  and  an 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  such  a  limitation,  th« 
existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  such  pi^wer  and 
intelligence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  moke  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  ejistence  c' 
God  (in  tlie  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved  by 
the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  His  existence 
to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  ineiHliblv. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  siiy,  tliat,  l)ecau8e 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  Itnves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  nf  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  lie  dispose<l  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  tfierefure  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  wheu  he  cun^idera  the  narrowncM 
of  human  expenenc«»,  wiil  make  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  c-.uises  not  yet  observeii 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  0(>eiati<m  can  be  reduced  to 
fixed  laws  understood  by  us ;  and  the  operation  of 
which,  thei'ptbic,  when  it  reveals  itself,  must  seem 
to  vary  fiom  the  onlinary  coui'se  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  now  diMx>veiies  in  physical 
M.irnce  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  foives  as 
nia):netism  and  dectiirity  iue  iioic  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  knowu  Uws :  but  it  if  equally  true  (hat 
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«u  iMi^  would  hrtve  tak<Mi  iUf  trnublp  to  fit  il  out  thi* 
bwni  if  he  hjk*l  not  a  fit  l«'Ii«vi».l  in  tbe  £*:i«.  Our 
kuowkilirv  of  llie  biw  m'jL'i  iit^t  the  tfit^uivt  of  i>ur 
bcdief  of  t]*e  fiict ;  but  f»nr  beliet'  of  the  tact  wau 
tfmt  whirfa  set  us  oa  iuvwtlpvtliiir  ll»e  law.  Attd 
Il  U  «as7  I o  conceive  thjtt  tlnMC  m«y  hit  forces  in 
natoiift  unkiiiywn  to  us,  the  riii;:ubr  periois  of  tUi* 
i'i»€iirr*'nt*  «(  whose  rtjierjiliotjs  «nf  bin  the  tf^wn  of 
our  know  1oJi;h  (If  they  t-ver  rcvtir  at  aJI)  ruftj  be 
inimeiiaely  dir,tuiit  from  erw'h  othei'  in  lime- — (m, 
(p.  /;,  the  causes  which  piodacc  th«»  nppenitinc^  or 
rfusi}priiniiic»  of  still  »> — ?o  a*  thjit.  wheu  they 
ficcttr,  they  imiy  »w*m  wholly  dltU-rent  fitim  all  the 
rest  nf  m\\\*&  prf«#jit  or  pitft  eifjiedetw*.  Upon 
4ncb  a  i»iippnsitifm,  the  mrib/  of  iLe  phenoiiKmon 
ihniilii  not  rruikp  it  incredible,  Uttauw  such  a  nuity 
Woulil  be  uivolvwJ  in  the  <*on^!itions  of  its  existence. 
Now  IhiR  i?  aiuiloj^oiia  to  the  <u».e  of  mimdes,  Upon 
ine  •upiHMJtion  tlint  thert*  is  a  God,  the  irom^diate 
volitiau  of  the  Deity»  dtdennined  Lj  Wisdom,  Gooti- 
tie^,  Itc,  16  »  VKtU.  CAUSA  ;  beoitise  nil  the  phe- 
nomena  of  untiu'e  have,  on  that  siifrpo*r(ion,  auch 
volitions  as  at  Icist  their  ultimate  aiitaoedents ;  and 
that  phy^ic!^l  ftX^.U  whatever  it  may  be,  thnt  stands 
next  the  FHviTif'  volition,  ia  a  c3L5eof  n  physical  pffcct 
having  such  a  roUtion^  ao  dL'tt^nnined,  for  its  imme^ 
diate  aiitecednit.  And  as  for  the  tjntiiiunlne»  of 
the  way  of  at'tine.  thjit  is  involvwl  in  the  very  con- 
ditions of  tiKf  by|xithe«is,  bcivtujie  this  v*>ry  Uftmnutl' 
mss  would  b^  not«ssviy  to  fit  thu  phen)n*f!Uo{i  feri 
mimculous  »ujn. 

In  the  fon^oing  t^niarku,  we  have  ondenvou»«d 
to  avoid  all  met4iphy«ical  dtftcus^ions  of  qu«^stioiis 
vonceminj;  tlie  nntiire  of  cauvitJon — the  funda- 
mentAl  principle  of  induction,  and  the  like  ;  not  bo- 
ause  they  are  unimpnitant,  but  liet^ins?  they  could 
not  be  tiiateil  of  sitisfaetorily  within  the  limit* 
which  the  plan  of  this  work  piesciibes.  They  are, 
for  the  mo-st  \vxrU  mnttei^  of  aii  alj^truse  kind,  mid 
ranch  diOicuity ;  but  (fortunAt*?ly  for  mankind) 
^upstiona  of  preat  pmcticai  moment  mny  generally 
be  settled*  for  practical  purpose*,  without  solving 
those  hi^hpr  prfihUTiis — i.  e,  they  may  be  settled 
on  priacipl**«  whiib  will  hold  j^^od,  whatever  eola- 
tion we  may  ndr^pt  of  those  abitnise  questions.  It 
WiU  be  pm[jer,  however,  to  tay  a  few  words  here 
upon  aorac  popular  form*  of  evpitsssion  which  tend 
fn'^tly  to  incresftse,  in  many  mindi;,  the  natural 
pifjudfce  asriiinst  mimclca.  One  of  thp^e  \s  the 
fit,im\  df«ciiptJori  of  a  mimcle,  as,  "  a  ruylitiirm  of 
the  iajta  of  natttre**  This  met/iphoriml  expres- 
lioQ  ftaj^er^ia  directly  the  idea  of  natural  agents 
breaking,  of  their  own  attjoi^,  some  rule  which  h.is 
the  autliority  and  wmntity  of  a  biw  to  them.  Such 
4  ficui-c  can  only  be  npplitnble  to  tlie  case  of  a  «iip- 
pose^l  ctiitv/rM  and  arbitrary  variation  from  the 
untfnmi  order  of  i^uence  in  nntural  thincifif  and  it 
wholly  iimppbcible  to  a  diange  m  that  oi-der  caused 
by  f  loil  Him<.elf,  The  word  **  law,"  when  applied  to 
mateiinl  tfiinirs,  oibjht  only  to  lie  undei-Etood  m  de» 
noting  a  number  of  olwerv»l  iiud  anticipstecl  ae- 
'^Tjenre*  of  phenomenn,  Likmir  pLw-e  with  Mich  a 
resemblance  or  annlnjjy  to  e?».:h  other  (U  1/  a  rale 
hnd  heen  Inid  dowOt  which  thow  pb^^nomena  were 
Oouflnntly  obeeiTin^  But  the  r>ih.  in  this  caw, 
i»  notliing  dilferent  fiom  the  actual  onier  itself; 
and  theie  is  no  aiu»e  of  these  »ei}uenee«  but  the  will 
of  God  choosintr  to  produce  tho«e  phenomeim»  afid 
choosiu'^'  Ui  produce  tliem  in  a  cei-tain  order. 

Agnin*  tlve  tprni  **  nature  '*  stigpesLs  to  manj  per- 
fOfift  the  id<n  of  «  jH'ent  TjrKtem  of  ihiti^  etidowo'. 
W.ih  p>\vei«  Ai]d   forrcft  cf  tis  own^»A  m>;  t  of  nU' 
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rhine,  net  a-jTolu!;  onjrinitllv  h 

crmtintilug;  it*  m"' 

to  imairiue  tk-it  a 

of  imy  part  of  It  i.-,  — i,   «.Mn<i   pM-i<M^-  iim  mim 

difturbsince  o\   the  other  y«irts   1*^  focki  •  dtmj^ 

would  b<!  likely  to  ptoilucv  m  th«'cn,  1^  uwlebf  « 

or  any  other  nattual  a^ent.      Hut   il  tbc  maUm 

arid  opeititionsi  uf  material  tbto^r*.  1*  ^M««|«w^f«if 

by  the  IHrinc  will,  then   lU 

for  a  *|ieciul  piii-^ios^^  tli?  o 

ysM%  dtyoi  not  nec^ssanlVf    o  ,  ^ 

choos'mg  to  change  the  ordu-  oi  lLmm 

paii.SK  in  a  way  not  at  all  i(\{  1  ac  mxx^ 

plishmtmt  of  tiuit  <pe«iAl  ftui  p<>r^,  Il  u  a»  cMijr  la 
Him  to  continue  the  ordjnoi  y  rofii-««^  ot'llie  rtfl*  «4 
tlje  chaij';:e  of  one  part|  a-  '     [diOMnMBtMl^ 

out  aiiy  change  at  alK  ^h  lb*  ilofpip 

of  the  motion  of  the  c;l:  <    oitittarj  tapi 

of  nnture«  would  he  atteiiiied  with  iemUe  i»^ 
vulsionA.  the  stop|Mge  of  the  tuvih  wuraettiti^^ 
for  R  spvial  purpose  u>  he  aerrnd  by  t^si  a% 
wouM  not  of  it$«lf,  bo  fotJoweii  by  tmy  Kmktmm 
quenc<». 

From  the  fame  oonceptioa  of  nature^  ««•■» 
diine,  we  aje  npt  to  think  of  intw^j^''  f^-tify^  ^ti  ^ 
ordinary  ooujiie  of  nature  a*  ik 
fectiofi  in  it.     Becrtus*  timrhii 
mid  more  perfect  in  proj. 
nej*d  tiif  intevfereoce  oi 
manifefti  that  tlii«  is  a  fuJ  .  ... 
why  rTinchin(>s  are  mnile  iSf  Ut 
therefore,  they  are  more  pei  ■ 
they  answer  thii  purpose,     iiut  uo  <*. 
ou«ly  imflgtne  that  the  unir«r»e  b  «  m 
the  ptirpo«te  of  nving  trouble  to  the  Almigirur 

A^in,  when  mirades  aio  daieribod  b  **i 
fercncRs  with  the  law*  of  naturt/*  f 
makes  them  appear  improbable   to    vmnf  aaim 
from  their  not  sufficiejilly  coosideriui:  thn!  tJ/?  trai 
of  nature  intei-fere  with  one  auolhei  r* 

cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferrncc*  " 

thesi«t  oot*si?t-- '  "•■*^-     ;.>p.      U  firii  L^p^i*- 

tjon  it  sup<  I  >>rgKMc  mUam^^ 

laws  of  inoir  interfia-fyl  witK  tai 

ooo^lled  ;  wheix  anin^al  life  oniof^  in*  i**^  ^t 
new  interfei-cncw  ;  when  Ptnsoti  ami  o5n«^-«-T  ^^ 
Kiipeiadde.]  to  will,  we  have  a  tvew  rhm  dl  i» 
tiolUxi^  mid  interfei  iiiir  powers  th»  Iwet  af  vii4 
lu^  moral  in  their  r'  "'^•«- '        luteltuBPlNM'  ^  IMI 


'.7  !e*  liiii* 
»aQ*     Biflll* 


tie  bfut  olHn>v  ■! 

tlje   u  ui  r Li  ■     Mil 


U^    iii^p4yk     -^ 


speculation*  who  c 

i^ea^on,  siir%'eying   .11. 

a^  the  preater  |uirt  of  ibe  nr 

be — wholly  destitute  of  livip_ 

have  rensuned  th;it  auch  f^w, 

po«»«s  weie  tncitdiUe^— ^tn  1:    ; 

the  Givfflt  Crtsator  would  4^ul]*y 

fomiity  of  lawi  which  He 

taJtiing  through  bonndle«  tpm 

worlds,  to  be  O50  trolled  and  bilirrfetied  wt^  il 

caprioe  of  such  a  creature  as  man,     Yrt  ■« 

by  experience  tjiat  God  lina  «naMad  oi  te 

and  interfere  with  the  bws  ofejitertMj  xsaAun 

own  purposes:  nor  does  this  sw^m   l< 

befoi^eband  I'but  rather  more>,  :. 

Himself  interfere  with  iboM  b^^ 

This,  at  tca&t,  is  manifest^ — tiut  tiu^  ^^ 

whidi  man  vim  made,  what^rer  thc>v  mx%, 

the  necessity  of  ptr'     ■    -  -  j'OWer'aBttkki/ 

tmllinis;  nnd'  iuteil  he  li.«»  flf 

natuie;  and  coos(>^       '  '.'      ■  ^  tJNlit 

volve  in  ftome  leiiie  liie  bRmailjr  fd 

wjih  the  laws  <  iwtiur  tst4nna«l  to  wam\  mIJ 
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lir  t)ni  iivi-f^ity  may  rench— whf thn*  it  extend 
oiilj  to  iutorttiiences  pixKreeding  from  niaii  himiteU'. 
or  extend  to  iiitei  teivnca  proceeding  from  other 
rrmtunii,  or  immediately  from  God  also,  it  is  im- 
Dotwibie  for  reA!<on  to  determine  beforehand. 

Furfcherm3re,  whatever  endu  may  be  contcm- 
plateil  by  the  Iteity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in 
ivfeieiKy  to  the  rest  of  th;  "nivei-se — (in  which 
question  we  have  as  Jitrle  infoimation  as  intei-est. — 
«e  know  that,  in  respect  of  us,  they  answer  d:»- 
teiuible  moiid  ends — that  they  place  us,  prncti- 
nbl«r,  vndiii'  goveinmeut,  conducted  in  the  way  of 
ivwnids  and  punishment— a  government  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  enoouiage  viitue  and  repress 
vici* — and  to  .form  in  us  a  certain  character  by  dis- 
ci|fline;  which  duiracter  our  moral  nntui-e  compels 
lu  to  consider  as  the  hi^he«t  and  woi-thiest  object 
which  we  can  pursue,  iiince,  theiefoie,  the  Laws 
•f  luiture  have,  in  leference  to  us,  moral  pui-pases 
to  answer,  which  {•&  far  as  we  can  judge)  they 
iuive  not  tf'  sfire  in  other  respects,  it  seems  not 
incredible  that  thewe  ))ec;iiinr  purposes  should  occa- 
sionally rcifuii-e  niuditications  of  those  laws  in  itila- 
tion  to  us,  whii-h  are  not  necewra-y  in  relation  to 
mher  parts  of  th*»  univei-se.  For  we  see — as  has 
bevn  jiM  oUorve<i — that  the  power  i^iven  to  man 
of  mo«iifying  the  laws  o\'  nature  by  which  lie  is 
annouiide«l,  is  a  ^xiwer  direi^tetl  by  moial  and  ra- 
tional  iiit1ueiicf«.  such  as  we  do  not  Hml  directing 
the  i^^wer  of  any  other  creituie  that  we  know  of. 
And  n««w  far,  in  the  hattire  (»f  thiu^rs,  it  would  be 
|HkM>il>le  or  eliuible.  to  ronstnict  a  system  of  ma- 
tth  ial  laws  whi«-ii  should  at  the  same  tinir,  and  by 
rb'  aame  kind  of  ojieiutions,  answer  the  other  pur- 
lirtNCN  of  the  C'reatui ,  and  nU)  nil  His  moral  puqwises 
with  n-spev't  to  a  creature  ewlowed  with  sucii  fai-ul- 
tirs  aA  fiee  will,  reason,  cunscience,  and  the  other 
|v«.Miliar  attributes  of  num,  we  cuinot  be  suppose<l 
ra(«ib!e  ai  judging.  Ami  as  the  regularity  of  the 
liw*  of  nature  in  themselves,  is  the  very  thing 
wliii-h  niakei  them  cnjuiMe  of  l>eiug  tisefully  con- 
ti>'ll«-<l  :uid  inteileied  with  by  man — (since,  if  their 
»^|i(fuo'»  were  ineguhr  simI  c-apricious  we  could 
tt4  know  how  or  wiien  to  interfere  with  them. — so 
tii:a  siimt*  nvularity  is  the  veiy  thing  which  niakt-s 
It  ^<<i>^ble  to  U:^  liivine  inteiierenocs  with  them  its 
•tt«^L-itions  of  H  supernatural  revelation  from  (!od 
to  us  ;  so  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  usual  regu- 
laiity  of  the  laws,  in  tlKrmselves,  is  not  sui>ei-tluous, 
but  iicveMary  in  oixier  to  make  the  intert'eren' e» 
with  tiiat  ii?gularity  seiTiceablefin  their  pro^HMHxis. 
In  thi*  point  of  view,  mii-acles  are  to  be  considered 
a**  '  Asn  in  which  a  higher  law  inteHercs  with  and 
nnitr<*U  a  lower:  oi  which  circunu>tauce  we  ste  in- 
»'«:.<.«>  aiouu'l  us  at  every  tun). 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  dis(inisit ions  upon 
this  ftubjm.'t.  »ome  essentially  distinct  op(>rations  of 
tiie  human  mind  liave  been  confnse<l  together  in 
ftuch  a  mai:ner  a*  to  spreatl  unne(*esRaiy  oljscurity 
^x*j  th**  disi  ussion.  It  may  be  UM'ful,  therefore, 
hretiy  to  imlicate  the  mental  operiitions  which  nie 
chi'-tly  tont-^rneil  in  this  matter. 

In  the  firbt  jJai-e  there  wems  to  lie  a  law  "if  our 
mmd.  in  virtue  of  which,  U{)on  the  experieno- of  any 
BTW  exteninl  event*  any  [^enomenon  limited  by  the 
cijrum*tAU«t5»  of  time  and  plaie,  we  i-efer  it  to  a 
c  ruf^,  or  powerful  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect. 
Th^r  relative  i«l«Ti  invol"ed  in  this  reference  np|>eai-s 
l4*  be  a  Hill  pie  one,  incafNible  of  dctinition.  and  is 
dnioC«l  by  the  term  eff^iency. 

Vxt-Ttk  th  -  coiiceptior.  it  has  been  suppo^nl  by 
\»oi  U\  it  .i  Hiem  \w  prjuf  of  the  btvbility  of  Use 
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laws  of  nature  could  be  constructed ;  but  the  attempt 
has  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  while  vrf 
abide  in  the  strict  metaphydcnl  conoi>])t4on  of  a  cause 
as  such,  the  axiom  that  **similai-  causes  product 
similar  eflects"  is  intuitively  evident ;  but  it  ij  im 
be<-ause,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  mei-ely  a  Krren 
truism.  For  my  whole  :x)nception,  witliin  these 
narrow  limits,  of  the  cause  of  the  given  pheuouienon 
B  is  that  it  is  the  causie  or  power  pitNluiing  B. 
I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the  teim  o' 
a  certam  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and  thei-efore 
my  conception  of  a  cause  similar  to  it,  precisely  as  a 
canse,  can  only  be  the  conception  of  a  cause  of  a 
I^enomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  original  conception  is  enlnnsred 
into  affording  the  wider  maxim,  that  cntises  similar 
OS  thmfjSf  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  bniely 
in  relation  to  the  etfect,  are  similar  in  their  eflects 
also,  the  case  ceaace  to  he  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  this  to  p:7u;tice,  we  ore 
met  with  insuperable  diriTiculties. 

For,  tirat,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  on 
what  scientifc  g^und  we  are  justified  in  a.ssuraing 
that  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
in  this  proper  sense,  the  cause  ot'  any  given  material 
phenonH'non  ?  It  doeH  not  a)tp<^r  at  all  self-evident, 
h  priori f  that  a  material  phenomenon  ma^t  have  a 
material  cause.  Many  have  8up])osed  the  contrary ; 
ai.d  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  results  of  our 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  in<licate  that 
sudi  a  law  should  not  be  hitstily  assumed.  Upon 
the  po>8ible  supposition,  then,  that  the  mateiial 
phenomena  by  which  we  ai-e  surrounded  are  the 
ert'ects  of  spiritual  causes — such  as  the  volitions  of 
the  Author  of  Nature — it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  helpof  somvtlnngmoie  than  thefunda- 
mentjil  axiom  of  cause  and  etlect,  discover  only  t"i"om 
the  effects,  and  only  so  far  as  th»  'fleets  cany  us  in 
each  paiticular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  conce«led  that  material 
efTwts  must  have  material  cau.ses,  it  yet  i-enviins  to 
be  settled  ujion  what  giound  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  tnie  material  cause  of 
any  effect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  prinlii-ting 
that,  wherever  It  ivcura,  a  certain  ellect  will  ioUow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
hiive  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  always 
attendee!  with  the  elllM^t :  and  all  that  exjierience  can 
tell  us  is  that  A  has.  so  fiu"  as  we  can  oliser\'e,  b^n 
always  attended  by  B :  and  all  that  we  can  inter 
from  these  pumises,  turn  them  how  we  will,  is 
merely  this :  that  the  cjise  of  A  and  B  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  boi'n  able  to  olwierve,  lii.e  a  case  of  tnie 
(*ftu^4ll  ctmnexion ;  and  lieyond  this  we  caiuiot  .idvance 
a  stop  towanls  proving  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  it 
a  «isc  of  caiisil  connexion,  without  assuming  further 
anotlier  principle  f  which  would  have  saved  us  much 
trouble  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  tlie  bejinninc), 
that  li/':rtu'.<s  or  rrrisiniilitudf  is  a  ground  of  bel.ef, 
gaiiiini::  stivngth  in  pn>]K)rtion  to  the  cloM>ne>a  and 
constancy  of  the  re>en)l>lance. 

hiilceil.  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  advance, 
is  daily  teiu-hing  us  that  those  things  which  we  oimv 
regarded  as  the  tnie  causes  of  certain  material  phe- 
nomena are  only  iiurrks  of  the  presence  of  other 
things  Mhidi  we  now  regrinl  as  the  true  causes, 
and  whi(i>  we  may  hereatter  timl  to  be  only  asbem- 
blages  of  oiljai'ent  api>earanccs,  moi-c  or  les  closely 
cnnected  with  what  may  better  claim  that  thl:. 
1     itf  <iuiU'  jKJhsihle,  for  exnn'ple.  th.it  ;;rr.vitation 
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Hit  J  Nt  «ofii»  future  tmie  be  dem  aMtmtvi  to  be  the 
Jttiift  fit'  «  ixiniplcx  ftVatflm  of  faiceSf  residing  {a& 
Sttme  phiUiMO|ihei>t  love  to  Kpt*tkk)  in  material  «iub- 
etMiii^-^  liilheiio  ntidiscovci'edt  and  oa  little  RuspectiMi 
to  exUl  tis  Urn  '^s»s  wpju  in  tlie  time  of  Aristotle. 

(£.)  Nor  caa  we  derive  much  more  piuclicJil 
iiMiistnnoe  fmm  Uie  mnxitnt  tlmt  siroiLvr  ant«oeiJt!iit£ 
h^vt  {tiifnihir  coiki>eqTietit&.  For  this  ia  I'oilJ  j  no  mrjr^f 
tJiAU  tlie  former  rule.  It  difTctv  therpfrora  oulj  id 
dropping  the  ulea  of  elTioicucy  or  causo]  oonuexioii ; 
aiid,  however  wrtain  and  univej-wU  it  niay  be  sup- 
p>yim\  in  »he  nbstract,  it  riiiU  in  tins  concrete  just  nt 
the  ijioiut  ^/htMT!  wt?  most  need  ntisisttmice,  for  it  i& 
pUluly  imfio!&4i*  1«  to  demoii&ti'ate  that  any  two 
tk'ttuil  Jiitlecedeiibi  are  pix^eiftely  similur  in  the  sense 
of  tlw.  mcuim  ;  or  that  auy  one  piven  nppniieiit  Ante- 
6eiteut  i^  the  true  umxiriditionjii  iuit^».<ijeut  of  any 
Civej)  apparently  coufw^nent  phenomenon.  Unless, 
for  ex.im|j|ef  wo  know  the  vhoU  ti^ititra  of  a  given 
ant«eeilent  A,  and  abw  the  irhak  nature  of  another 
given  ajitecedent  B,  we  caimot,  by  comparing  them 
tt"^getlier,  ai^eiiain  their  precise  timilnrity.  They 
njjiy  be  similar  in  ull  i^espects  that  we  have  hitheiifl 
observed,  and  yet  in  the  v«ryes«mti«lqUAtity  which 
niay  make  A  llie  unGonditioo&l  antecedent  of  u  given 
efft^  C,  Lu  thXs  respect  A  and  B  may  be  {|uite 
djfsimLiar* 

It  will  be  found,  U]»ii  a  close  examination  of  aJl 
the  logical  canuiia  of  inductive  reasoning  thnt  hnre 
been  oonatruL-ted  for  applying  thife  pnnciple,  that 
fuult  an  aaiumptiou— ^f  the  real  simitai-i(y  of  things 
Appaiiaintly  i  i  m  i  I  ar — prvades  t  hem  al  L  Let  us  take, 
e.  g,^  what  ii  called  the  (iJitt  cnnon  of  the  "  Method 
of  Agi-eemetit,"  whirh  is  this;  **  If  two  or  more 
iiistauces  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
have  onitf  one  circutnstant'e  in  common,  thecircum- 
stance  in  fcMch  alom'  ull  the  im&tiiuoo  n^ree^  is  the 
cause  (or  ertect )  of  the  pvtJti  pheiiomeuon/^  Now, 
10  Applying  this  to  nny  piiictiail  owe,  how  can  we 
be  posibly  certain  tlut  ai^y  two  instances  iiave 
ontg  on/e  oiixiunistance  in  cotnmon  ?  We  can  i^emove, 
indeed,  by  uic«,'ly  varieil  experiment*,  all  tlie  dilfejx'fit 
,tgenta  known  to  us  from  contR4:t  with  the  substances 
we  «re  exaniining,  except  those  wliicli  we  diooi>e  to 
employ;  but  how  is  it  jjo-ssible  that  we  c^n  lemove 
triiliuown  agtsits,  if  such  exist,  or  be  iiuva  thnt  no 
agents  do  exist,  the  laws  aad  penoda  of  who»e  ac« 
tivity  we  I'lave  had  hlthei'to  no  means  of  esdimatin^, 
but  which  may  reved  themselves  %t  any  moment, 
or  upon  any  utilotjked^for  oocasioti?  jt  i«  plain 
that,  unlestt  we  can  know  the  whole  nature  of  all 
sufatttances  pi  csent  at  every  moment  and  every  place 
tJ»at  we  are  concerned  with  in  the  universe,  we  cannot 
know  that  any  two  phenomena  have  hit  one  circum- 
itam-e  in  cunmuiu  All  we  can  mj  is,  tliat  unkuown 
a^nctes  count  for  nothing  in  pi-aetice;  or  (in  other 
woidai  we  mu;it  assume  that  thtu^  which  apjiear^ 
10  us  similar  fi/v  simlbu*. 

Thi»  beinir  so,  it  becomes  a  aerioiu  qiiestioQ 
wlietiwr  sp;ch  mtuitive  piincij>lci  at  we  have  been 
dW'ussiii^  ate  of  imy  real  piTicticnl  mlue  whatever 
in  meie  physical  Inquiries.  Beciiusc  it  would  seein 
tha.*  ih^y  cannot  be  mjulo  use  of  without  bringing 
lu  anwtl^cj-  principle,  whidi  seenu  quite  suf!ideut 
witiitiirt  tht'm,  t^uit  the  iikeness  of  one  thing  to 
uiother  ui  observable  reKpects.  is  a  gicuml  for  pre- 
•umtng  likencas  in  oth'-r  respects — a  tTi'otind  strong 
in  profiortinn  to  the  apparent  clu^eoeta  of  IJmi  r^ 
•etnblnn*  c-*,  and  the  numtjer  of  time*  in  which  we 
bave  found  oui^Ues  nght  in  acring  upon  such  a 
prML-mptioo.  Ut  UK  talk  as  we  will  of  theoietns 
ifttuoed  horn  iatuitivc  aii^iK;.  at«ut  tnic  causae  or 
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•DtensdentK,  rttll  all  that  we  *^u  know  In  {s^ 
paiticuUi  c:iNe  is,  that,  09 /<tr  as  V0  can 
rtTfmilttvit  what  i^ittum  teAch««  tia  Wfiiilfl  l«  ttel 
cf  *i  true  c»i»(se  or  a  ti  itod 

jtt!itiH«i  us  to  dinwing  tJi  t  |i 

ciise,  then  cerliiiniy  we  114     !  ..:.,. 
i&  a  juit  giouud  in  itself  of  itilefcnce  in 
i^ea»oning. 

And  "  tliciTefore,  even  gmiu 
**  the  jKtwer  of  the  Udty  to  y< 
have  uo  better  ptiunds  of  d* 
likely  to  exeit  tfuit  power,  t! 
He  has  actually  exercised  it,  'ii 

by  experience,  by  monilest  tiiuxs  aii<  I 
countless  ages,  and  in  tlie  tnofit  '1 
space,  continually — (if  we  *Jo  Hot  u:t  "AW 
Qompanitively  few  stones  of  mimcu' 
tions) — working  actxjnliog   bo  wlut  we  <a11«' 
Hghtly  (Sill,  a  ^tled  order  of  tmiwew, 
serve  Him  coo^tantly  prefemn^  4 
this  oiTder  belLre  a  depriirtut«  from  iU  eri*  b 
cumstances  in  ^t'hicli  (ajjiart   5txm  extaawsee^ 
should  suppose  tlut  His  goudtiess  wcMud  haA  ' 
to  vaiy  th>m   t^iat  order.     In   portirtiLir,  we  fill 
that  the  gi-eatu&t  part  of  nmakiod  hmPt  ham  \A 
wholly  in  putt  ages,  and  even  «t  praMvl,  witls* 
the  benefit  of  thiU  revelation  whkh  fau  tc\.%iie 
Him  to  hare  made.     Vet  it  woald  Appca; 
multitudes  who  are  ignonutt  of  it  oeedir 
deserved  it,  just  as  much  aa  the  few  who  hsr;  i^m 
made  acquainted  with  it.    And  thua  tt  appmniktf 
experienoe  refutes  the  inferefw**   in    f.,T,w,F  ,/  r^ 
likelihood  of  a  revelation,  wh 
to  draw  from  the  mere  oot^itE' 
nes^  Uken  by  itseltV*     It  oujuut  W  timud  M, 
then  seema  to  be  much  real   waight  to  tamtd 
ihefe  considerations.      But  there  are  wntm  ftn^ 
wh  ch  diminish  that  weight: — L   VV^ith  tv^«rt  W 
reirote  agfs,  known  to  m  ouly  by  phr^nX  tmm, 
and  dJstAUt   regions  of  the   universe,   w«  lare  m 
reooitl  or  evideitoe  o(  the  mottU  guvenm)«fit  .anal 
ou  therein.    We  do  tiot  know  of  any.    At»i.  if  tl«e 
be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  evidence  la  driew 
whetlter  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  la  not,  coutf^ 
with  a  system  of  mii-actes.     There  ts  no  sJbsdov  d 
a  pjesumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  we  dkwoM  ^ 
records  or  traces  of  such  a  s\*stem»     2.  ^*ith  nsprt 
to  the  non4nten'uption  of  ilw  oduree  of  natanv* 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  wheit*  gtxtdnees 
to  require  sudi  interruptions,  it  tnixsl  tw 
that  the  very  rastnesa  of  the  aumber  of  mek  ««» 
siotts  wodd  make  stich  intermtjCicMu  aafrs^tmf 
to  destroy  the  whole  scheme  m  gioveraii^  v  «i* 
verse  by  genejul  taws  altcgetJkef,  and 
also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a  rercialien  by 
— i*  t.  £icts  varying  fixm  ao  aatabliilwl  ffn^ 
lu  w.    This,  thereto  re,  is  ratbcr  a  fmBOBplltl  t^0^ 
God's  interfering  so  often  aa  Ia  di^tjv.r  tK*  crLav 
of  general  haws,  or  makes  Uf  f 

irregular  and  oapiicloiia,  tluua  ji_ 
by  miraclea  to  attest  a  revelatiou,  which,  Art*r  tiji 
attestition,  should  be  Utt  to  be  prapsgat#f  mk 
tnaintAiiK^i  by  ordinary  meatis  ;  atid  the  rery  mm- 
oer  of  the  uttcsLntion  of  whicii  (i.  r,  hf  taxvmim\ 
implies  that  there  is  a  rtgtUar  and  tmiMi  a>rtl 
of  nature,  to  whidi  (lod  is  to  he  expectni  to  ^flf> 
in  all  other  ca^cj.  3^,  It  should  be  eoeaidef*!  *1^ 
ther  the  just  conclusion  ^notn  the  real  of  ^^^  '-' 
mibset  be  I'oot  so  mucn  this— that  it  ii  vnlik'  t 
would  make  a  revel  i^-" — "^ '  ♦!-'-  that  It  u  -  **'^ 
that,  if  Cod  made  ^^lU  tmk»  i 

subject  to  ainiilar  co  1     <   on^cr  afc^j 
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biatoirt  Hm  nther  tpecial  fiiToun  upon  man- 
— «.  tf.  iMftow  it  tint  dii-ectij  upon  ■ome  small 
of  rhfit  race,  and  impoae  upon  them  the  reipon* 
ity  of  oommuoitaiting  its  benefits  to  the  rat. 
I  thus  that  He  acts  with  respect  to  superior 
igth  aiui  intellifenct,  and  in  rp^fard  to  the  bless- 
of  civilixation  ojd  scientific  knowledge,  of 
Ji  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  idwajs 
.  lea  destitute. 

ideed,  if  bj  "  the  couree  of  nature  "  we  mean 
whole  coursie  and  series  of  God's  government 
M  universe  carried  on  bj  fixed  laws,  we  cannot 
U  deCemiine  beforehand  that  mii-acles  (i.  e.  oe- 
Mial  deviations,  under  certain  moral  circum* 
cfek  from  the  mere  physical  series  of  causes  and 
ts)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature  in 
senM ;  so  that,  for  aught  we  Anotr,  beings  with 
rgcr  experience  than  ours  of  the  history  of  the 
-ene,  might  be  able  oonfidentlj  to  predict,  from 
experieooe,  the  occurrence  of  such  miinclcs  in 
irld  circumstanced  like  ours.  In  this  point  of 
r,  as  Bitthop  Butler  has  truly  said,  nothing  less 
I  knowledge  of  another  worid,  placed  in  circum- 
DCS  similar  to  our  own,  can  furnish  an  ai-gument 
I  analoey  against  the  credibility  of  miracles. 
nd,  again,  for  aught  we  know,  personal  inte> 
se,  or  what  Scripture  seems  to  call  *' seeing 
fiw*  to  face,"  may  be  to  myiiads  of  beings  the 
Dal  oontlitiun  of  God's  wtercourse  with  His 
iigvmt  and  moral  creatures;  and  to  them  the 
i  of  things  in  which  we  are,  debarred  from  such 
rt  perceptible  intercourse,  may  be  mont  contrary 
leir  ordinary  experience ;  so  that  what  is  to  us 
iculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may  seem 
t  accordant  with  the  course  of  nature,  or  their 
ocnary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most  na- 
1  may  ap(iear  to  them  most  strange. 
iter  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been 
e,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  ceilain 
CKdent  imprubability  must  always  attach  to 
idea,  consi«Iered  as  events  vaiying  from  the 
nary  experience  of  mankmd  as  known  to  us: 
lose  likelihood,  verisimilitude,  or  resemblance  to 
It  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
on  of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
.y ;  and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  fitwn 
mural  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
:  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we  know 
little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
i«  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  confidently 
B  His  character  to  His  acts,  except  where  the 
Dciioo  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
MBstxably  indissoluble — as  in  the  case  of  acts 
lend  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of 
B,  oo  breaf-Ji  of  the  high  generalization  that 
Bilar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents;" 
,  McesMoni  V.  of  the  nuuim  that  "  God  works  by 
erml  laws;^'  bci-auM  we  can  see  some  laws  of 
lades  (as  e.  g,  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
t  they  are  iii«J  as  attesting  vigns  of.  or  in  con- 
ctioa  with,  revelations),  and  may  suppose  moi-e  ; 
t  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
^w  evidence,  from  this  nde,  that  "  what  a 
ttral  exppneiioe  would  leaii  us  to  regard  as 
lilar  aiit«<oedeni,s  are  similar  ant^*edcnt^ ;"  be- 
■e  the  only  assignable  specific  diiTerer  ce  oV»en'- 
t  by  us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
1  in  the  case  of  the  ej^xrimeuts  fi-om  the  an.'do<:>:y 
which  they  vary  in  their  phyHtal  phenomena, 
Rstt  in  the  moral  anN>cedents  ;  and  the^e,  in 
•  si'  physical  phetionieim,  wr  generally  throw 
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out  of  the  aoootmt ;  nor  have  we  gnmnds  h  priori 
for  ooncludinf  ioith  confidence  that  these  are  not  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  althon^ 
we  can  see  that  the  moral  uitecedcnts  here  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Chri>> 
tian)  are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
disregard  in  estimating  tlie  probability  of  phyiical 
events. 

But,  in  order  to  foi-m  a  fiiir  judgment,  we  must 
take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the 
miiacle  is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our 
belief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  mav  be  called)  of 
nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checkftl,  modified,  and 
confirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we  kam, 
by  extended  observation  of  natui-e  and  the  com- 
parison of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
physical  sequences  fit>m  the  casual  conjunctions  of 
phenomena,  so  ai*e  we  taught  in  the  same  manner 
to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under  which  human 
testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or  sus- 
picious. The  circumstances  of  our  condition  force 
us  daily  to  make  continual  observations  upon  the 
phenomena  of  human  testimony ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  we  can  make  such  experiments  with 
peculiar  advantage,  because  every  man  carries  within 
his  own  breast  the  whole  sum  of  the  ultinwte 
motives  which  can  influence  human  testimony. 
Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of  human  testimony  for 
overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming,  almost  any 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing  i*eported. 

**  The  conviction  produced  by  testimooy,"  says 
Bishop  Young,  "  is  capable  of  being  carri^  much 
higher  than  the  conviction  produced  by  experience : 
and  the  reason  is  this,  because  there  may  be  con- 
cun^nt  testimonies  to  the  tinith  of  one  individual 
fact;  whei-eas  tliere  can  be  no  concun'ent  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  an  individual  experiment. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  analogous  experiments,  in 
the  same  manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testi- 
monies ;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  there  is  but 
one  continued  scries  of  events:  whei-eas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
ditlierent  witnesses,  their  concurrence  is  capable  ^ 
producing  a  conviction  more  oogmt  than  any  that  is 
derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the  |nx>- 
bability  of  an  expected  event  arises  solely  from 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  tills  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increai>e 
from  the  unlimited  incixase  of  the  number  of  these 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witnosa 
likewise  ariiies  from  our  experience  of  the  venicit  j 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admits  ol 
unlimited  inci-ease  according  to  the  number  of  tl« 
previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimited,  derived 
frnm  the  number  of  concurrent  witnesiws.  The 
evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of  uu- 
limited  ii)crra$e  on  two  ditlerent  accounts,  and  the 
physical  probability  admitting  only  of  one  of  them, 
the  former  is  capable  of  indetiuitely  surpassing  the 
latter." 

It  is  to  be  obsen'ed  also  tliat,  in  the  case  of  the 

Christian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  \'aryin^ 

a.s  th«*y  do  from  our  oidinary  exjicrience,  is  &r  moiv 

cre<lil>ie  than  the  falroluiud  of  a  testimony  so  cir> 

j  cumstanoed  as  tliat  by  which  they  are  atiesttd  ,* 
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li<(3iti^  of  ttie  ftjiiiicr  stiniigie  phenuiOMl) — ^I'v* 
muj^ifa-^-a,  n*)iAtii]aMe  kuowu  cuuse  luiiy  ht  Oi^ipml 
ftdttf^iak'  lo  tJje  eflect — namely,  the  will  of  (ioJ 
proWudQg  thmi  to  accredit  a  re'velaticm  that  seem,'; 
tmt  nnwoiihy  of  Him  ;  whereo*  of  the  Ult^  r— the 
tiiUehoo(i  of  jiMch  testimony — oo  adequate  cause 
wiiiitKvev  cull  be  ns^sijnied,  or  reasoimbly  eoLJectiu*d. 

Sdi  matilfMd,  indet^lf  \§  tliis  inherit  |iow<?r  of 
testimony  to  orencotne  aDtwiHieut  innirobabilities* 
that  HiJin«  ii  obliged  to  xUlow  tlint  tastiinouy  may 
be  m  ctrcumstaiicvil  as  to  tMjwire  us  to  believe,  in 
tome  cases,  the  occurrpno?  of  thiiij^s  quite  at  variiinte 
with  genera/  npenenre ;  but  be  pretends  to  s>iew 
that  tfrftimob  r  tu  such  fact«  when  cotmrvted  with 
nlijk'n  cau  never  be  f*>ciicu mstfi need.  The  reaBorw 
fcr  this  paitidoxjc^d  exception  an?  fjoitly  gyixral 
l-cntjuk.'t  upij  the  pronen^isfi  of  nieji  t^j  believe  in 
potlf'tits  atid  prodi;^ies  ;  upon  the  temptation*  to  the 
indulgence  of  priiic,,  vanity,  ambition,  and  such  like 
pottj^ioiLii  wlucii  tht'  hiiinaii  niiud  is  subject  t^o  in 
raHgioufi  ntatteiA,  and  th«  fitraiiL^e  mixture  of  eutho- 
tia&m  sf)d  knavery,  Ainccrity  nud  cinfl,  tbut  ia  to  be 
found  tn  fiituitics,  jmJ  partly  paiticuiar  instances  of 
ooDffjMdty  false  mtrades  that  aeem  to  be  aup^Kirted 
by  an  nctonishing  weight  of  evidence — itich  as 
thoBc  alleged  to  have  beoa  wrought  ftt  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb6  Paiis. 

But  (1)  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  «uch 
fieneral  reHfiions*  as  diMJXxlitin^  any  particular 
hoily  of  evideiitii?,  uutil  it  cnii  be  shewn  iti  detail  that 
lliey  npply  to  the  special  ciieumtimiu'es  of  that 
paiticuiar  body  of  evjilencc.  In  reiility,  most  of 
hL<i  generHl  objections  are,  at  bottom,  objectioiu;  to 
human  testimony  ibwU^ — L  e,  objections  to  the  mi?- 
dium  by  whit:h  alune  we  «nn  know  what  ia  called 
the  fi^ciieral  expericitce  of  mankiudt  fitim  which 
l^puend  ejcperieftc-c  it  is  liiat  tlie  only  considernble 
ohJK^tifin  tu  mirnrles  atines.  Thus,  by  general 
nrtietiona  upon  the  pmvcibtal  lallaciousuess  of 
••tinvellers'  Honei  **  we  miLibt  dif*:r»iit  all  aute- 
<jed^nily  im{»iuliable  relatioti*  of  the  manners  or 
phviiicnl  pft:uli.iiities  of  foieign  hunis.  By  geneml 
reflejLi{in&  uj^ion  the  illusjions,  and  e^-eu  t-empiatiotis 
to  traud,  under  which  6cieutific  obscnTr/i  labour, 
we  mif^ht  dj(ici:«ilit  all  ^eutific  obseiTatioiiia.  By 
general  i-etiejiions  upon  the  way  in  which  supine 
ci'edulity,  and  jm^iont  and  party-intereAt  have  di*- 
oolourfid  dvil  hiBtory^  we  might  dii«redit  all  ante- 
c«!ently  improbable  events  in  civil  hiitory^ — such 
KA  the  crjoqueuL^  of  Alexander,  Uie  ad  venting  of  the 
Buonaparte  family,  or  the  story  of  the  late  mutiny 
in  India,  1 2}  The  same ejcpericiice  which  iuformii ua 
Ihjit  credulity,  enthusisism,  ci*A,  and  a  roixtune  ot' 
these,  have  pj-oduced  many  falre  rebgio^^  ^^^  ^'^I** 
jtories  of  miracles,  iufoimsi  us  aluo  tcA^t  sori  of 
v«>ligioik%  and  u:hutsort  of  legeuds,  these  cau^sca  hav« 
produced,  and  aj-e  likely  to  |mxiuce;  and,  if,  m»nn 
A  <»mpfiri*ao  of  the  Chnsiian  religion  and  miracle* 
with  the«e  products  of  human  weakness  orcimniug, 
there  appear  specific  diflerenceit  between  the  two, 
uun*^x)yntnble  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
ongin,  tbi«  tied,  only  diminishes  the  pi-esumption  of 
«  com!r.ou  origin,  but  raij*s  a  distinct  presumption 
tlie  ntiier  way — ^a  presumption  strong  in  prnpoiiion 
lo  the  extent  and  nccujiwry  of  oar  iuduction.  Re- 
markable specific  <1iflen!ncea  of  this  kind  hare  been 
jtoiuied  out  by  Chmtiau  apologibls  in  res|ieci  of  the 
nature  of  the  religion — the  nuture  of  the  miracles^ 
and  the  drcmnMauces  of  the  evidcuce  by  wluch 
tiicy  ajTe  j«lt«stetl, 

Uf  the  tir*t  kind  are,  for  iojitancc,  those  a*«icn«l 
Vy   Walt  avian,  in  hia   PtVtVir  L^jaliim;  ^ukI  by 
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Aiichbp.  Wfately,  m  his  AM»t*/*  t»  t^  P^m^ff 
ties  of  the  ChristiiM  lUlitfUJti,  aud  no  11 

Differences  of  the    sccoiidi    aiui    Uju  '    > 
Urj;ely  assigned  by  aliii 
evidi'Uitcs.      \^'c  refer, 
I.eilie'a  S'tort  Method 
Ujugliui's  Ctiteri&n,  in 
preteudf-d  |Kirnllel  of  t 
Paris, — and  to  Paley'a 
most  profitably  cotiaulted  iti  the  late 
Archbp.  W'hately. 

Over  and  above  the  dii-«ct  t«fttimany  of  !■■ 
i7itne»Ae<i  to  the  Bible-mimdrs,  we  h^ve  absili 
may  be  calM  tiw  indirect  testimony  of 
firming  the  fojtner,  and  nusing  a  dr^tit-rt 
tion  that  »rtmesuch miracle^  mu^  ii.i 
Thus,  for  ejuiuple,  we  J&now«   i'\ 
tion,  that,  in  no  Uiition  of  the  lUit 
no  nation  of  the  modem  world   l 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  re\'ch»ti<M 
ledge  of  the   one   true   God    m 
Governor  of  the  wttrld,  and  th*  ] 
Hlmj  been  k^pt  up  by  tJie  n 
formetJ  the  gi-otuuJwork   ot 
have  devised  for  themselves, 
in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no  v. 
above  others  by  menLiil  powsr  m 
and  with  as  strong  uattii-ni  tisider 
others,  tliis  knowleli^e  aad   wor^! 
from  a  very  eai'ly  peric^l    «  *    ' 
according  io  their  uiiit'onn  1^ 
up  by  revelatton  attested  b> 

Again,  the  existence  o^  ti 
the  belief  of  the  mo»t  c*>ij' 
pai-t  of  the  world,  i»  n: 
also  certain  tJuit  this 
human   nieaiis  art   o  < 
Jewi.'ih  peasantsu  whc 
the  vei7  spot  where  J» 
had  risen  (rom  the  dead,  M%d  kmd  bees  i 
had  convened  with  them^  and  aftcrw«ria  i 
into  heaven.     V  ,   Atietad  ly  1 

eyf'witii<i««4'$,  w iL  gfouaJ  aadl  i 

of  the  religion  w, ..:...  ;..-^  praichf^,  vd  Ml 
plainly  one  so  circitmstaxK'^  that,  it  H  h^\ 
lalw,  it  could  easily  have  been  prnyved  to  t#  I 
Vet,  though  the  mcacliers  of  tt  ~  ^ — 

|>eri&ecutedT  they  bid  galherod, 
large  dmiches  in  the  oouutry  wher 
be^t  known,  and  through  AaimMinv 
and  Italy;  and  these  churcbc»,Oiutv 
s^vei'fiid  perseeutimis,  w«nt  on  u 
about  :iOO  rean  af^',  tiiis  nJigior 
which  taught  the  worship  of  s  Jev. 
had  been  ignmDioiotulj  e3«ciibiid  n- 
became  the  established  religion  of  tij<r  . 
and  has  ever  since  ountiimcd  Co  be 
religion  of  the  civilized  wurld. 

It  would  plainly  be  impu»sjbt«;  la  asdiai  tft^J 
as  this,  to  enumerate  all  the  wtaivat  U^m  d  4^ 
lij-mation — txom  the  propliecMC«  i 
from  the  structure  of  the  Blbla,  ixwrn  l^'' 
the  world  before  and  aiW  rhr\ai»— 4arM 
converge  to  the  same  conclusion.     Bet  tl  \ 
manifest  that  almost  all  0(  them  mt  ^cni 
mately  finm  the  analof^y  of  e 
conclusion  to  which  ihej  fecftd  i 
without  holding  somethiiig  «oatniy  It i 
of  cxpenet>oe  mum  whidi  tbtjp  m  i"     ,^^^ 
must  be  ranemberad  thit  dUUhteinfSI 
necessarily  inrolrcR  h^mvm^  Id  vtmH  i Ai^. ' 

h  u  -manifest  that,  if  the  liBnciS:^ 
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tUinity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stones  nboiit 
miut  have  origiiinteJ  either  in  fraud,  or  in 
.     The    :oAr9e  explanation  of  them   by  the 
thesiit  of  unlimited  fraud,  has  been  generally 
loned    in  modem  times:    but,  in  Germany 
ially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteness  have 
laboured  to  accoimt  for  them   by  referring 
to  fancy.    Of  these  there  have  been  two  prin* 
xhtniU— the SatitralistiCf  and  the  3fythic. 
The  Natumluts  suppose  the  miracles  to  have 
natural  events  moi«  or  less  unusual,  that  were 
iken  for  mii^acles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
c  excitement.     But  the  result  of  their  labours 
tail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shewn  in  his  Lehen 
)  U*  turn  the  New  Testamrat,  as  interpreted  by 
I.  into  a  narrative  far  less  credible  than  any 
icive  of  miracle.s  could  be:  just  as  a  novel,  maile 
»f  a  multitude  of  surprising  natural  events 
deil  into  a  few  days,  is  less  consistent  with  its 
dati  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  enchanters.  **  Some 
els,**  mr*  Archbisliop  Whately,*'  have  labourpd 
we,  concerning  nine  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
it  might  h.ive  b««n  the  result  of  an  accidental 
mctuiie   of  natural  drcumstances ;    and   they 
ivotir  to  prove  the  same  concerning  another, 
M  on ;  and  thfuce  infer  that  all  of  them,  occur- 
as  a  wries,  might  have  been  so.     They  might 
e,  in  like  mimuer,  that,  because  it  is  not  very 
x>hable  one  ntiy  throw  sixes  in  any  one  out  of 
undreil  throws,  therefore  it  is  no  more  impro- 
e  that  one  inuy  thit>w  sixes  a  hundred  times 
iinjr."     The  truth  is  that  everything  that  is 
*i>Uible   in   the  mrre  phusical  strawjeness  of 
cles  applies  to  >\ich  a  wrics  of  odd  ereuts  as 
•  explanations  a^^ume  ;  wiiile  the  hypothesis  of 
r  non-miraculous  chanicter  d»-prives  us  of  the 
as  of  iicco-ttUin'/ for  tAcm  by  the  extraordinary 
-poc^ition  of  the  Ueity.     Tht*se  and  other  objec- 
i  to  the  thorough-coin^  application  of  the  natu- 
tic  method,  \^  to  the  subititution  in  it«  phice  of 
.  The    Mythic    theory — which    siipj>osos    th<' 
T.  S*riptur«-r.airativi'ji  to  have  )mm   lcg«*iuis, 
statin.;  the  grounds  of  ni<>n*s  Wlicf  in  Chris- 
ity,  b!it  vpiiniiinjr  out  of  that  belief,  and  em- 
rin^  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were  the 
aah,  nrnst  have  been  wnceived  to  have  <Ione  in 
T  to  fulfil  that  chaiiicter,   and   was  therefore 
y««l  to  have  done.     But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
w  the  origin  of  the  l>eliet\  that  a  man  wiio  did 
f'lttti  the  \i\vti  of  the  Mivsiah   in  any  one  re- 
kahle  {Articular,  vas  the  Messiah — wholly  un- 
>unted  for.     It   l>e«^ins  with   nssuminj;  that  a 
on  nf  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
malefictnr,  and  who  wrouEjht  no  miracles,  was 
arnt*st!T  believeil  to  l»e  their  Messiah  by  a  gi-eat 
ltjt::de  of  Jews,   who  expected  a  Messiah  that 
tA  work  mii-Ticles,  and  was  n/>t  to  die,  but  to 
a  srr^it  «v.niiMorin;^  prinfo,  that  they  nio-lifuHl 
I  whole  n'ligi«Mi,  in  whidi  thi'V  harl  U^eu  b.'ou\;ht 
into  a.-- »•  ■'iinrc  with  that  new  l^elief,  aivl  ima- 
»^i  a  n-hi>!e  evi-lo  of  le«;<»n(Ls  toenil»<>.ly  their  ii|i»n, 
,  brr.:jcht  the  whi)le  dvilize<l  woiM  ultimately 
it>i  pt  tru-r  ^r•item.      It  is  ohvitms,  nl^o,  tti:it  all 
1  „-:  nuntt  for  rh»'  ::i'P.iiin«-n' >s  .ml  nuth«»iitinty 
:ri^  wMti!ij:«i  «»f  the  N.  T.  Ininj:  thein  up  to  a 
f  wfioij  tlie  memory  of  Christ's  n-al  history  was 
.«-■  I,  a»  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  s«'t  of 
.1  ]■  v"«d<  -n  its  jilj.ee  utterly  increiliDle  ;  ami  it 
ibfio':*,  al«^.  that  the  p"avity,  snuplicity,  hiMo- 
l]  ifitM-.m,  ni.d  omM-tency  with  what  we  kii<»w 
th^  n  •■im.*ta;;os  of  the    times    in   which   the 
ats  ae  mjJ  to  have  occuiivd,  obser\-able  ia  tKc 
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nan-ntives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it  impossible  reaacon 
ably  to  accept  them  &s  mere  mythe.  The  same 
api«nrB  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  style 
of  writings  i-eally  mythic — as  the  Gospels  of  the  in- 
fiincy,of  Nicodemus,  &c. — and  with  heathen  or  Mo- 
hamedan  legends ;  and  from  the  omission  of  matters 
which  a  mythic  fancy  would  certainly  have  fat- 
tened on.  Thus,  though  John  Baptist  was  typified 
by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  are  no  miracles  ascribed  to  John 
Baptist.  There  are  no  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
during  His  infancy  and  youth.  There  is  no  de- 
scription cf  His  personal  appearance;  no  account  of 
His  adventures  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  very  little  said 
about  her  at  all ;  no  aoooimt  of  tiie  martyixlom  of 
any  apo:$tle,  but  of  one,  and  that  given  in  the  diie^t 
manner,  &c.— and  so  in  a  hundred  ctlier  parti- 
culars. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact 
that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
and  His  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  They 
seem  always  to  have  pi-eferred  adopting  the  expe- 
dient of  ascribing  them  to  art  magic  and  the  power 
of  evil  spirits.  This  we  learn  from  t^e  N.  T. 
itself;  from  such  Jewish  writings  as  the  Sepher 
Toldt/th  Jeshu;  from  the  Fragments  of  Celsua, 
Poi-phyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  &c.,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  popular  objections  which 
the  ancient  Christian  Apologists  felt  themselvee 
concei-ned  to  p-apple  with.  We  are  not  to  suppoie, 
however,  thai  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  those  days,  would  ha\'e  been  natu- 
rally preteired  to  a  denial  of  the  fiicts,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  plainly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbable 
solution  of  sfich  miracles.  For  man  did  not  com- 
monly ascribe  to  magic  or  evil  demons  an  unlimited 
|>ower,  any  more  tlian  we  ascribe  an  unlimited 
jiower  t*)  mesmciism,  imagination,  and  the  occult 
and  irrejrular  forces  of  nature.  We  know  that  in 
two  instun-es,  in  the  Gospel  narrative,—  the  cure  of 
the  man  bom  blind  and  the  Kesurret'tion — the 
Jcwihh  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsuc(*essfully  a 
chai-ge  of  fraud  ;  and  the  circumstancte  of  the  Chris- 
tian rairach'S  were,  in  almost  all  I'espect.s,  so  utterly 
unlike  those  of  luiy  pivtended  instances  of  magical 
wondera,  that  the  apologists  have  little  ditficulty  in 
refutinj;  this  plea.  This  they  do  generally  f*om  the 
following  considerations. 

(l.^l  The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  <2.)  The  natuial  beue- 
final  tendency  of  the  »ioctrine  they  atteste«.l.  ('A.) 
The  connexion  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of  n»- 
velation  extendinj;  from  the  first  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  also  to  l>e  considereil  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  worM  was,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
full  of  Thau  mat.  insist*,  in  the  shape  of  exorcists, 
magicians,  jhost-'ietri-s,  4:c.,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that,  in  onler  to  ootnmand  any  sjMHrial  attention  and 
piin  any  I.V'Jh  and  jiennanent  suceess,  the  apostles 
and  their  followers  must  have  eihibitM  works  quite 
dideient  fiom  any  wondei-s  which  ])eople  hail  been 
an-ustomod  to  see.  'Hiis  presumption  is  confii-nied 
by  what  wo  r^i'l,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposth*,  con 
r«'rniii:X  the  eifiKt  pn^luce*!  upon  the  Samaritiiis  by 
Philip  th<>  Kvangelist  in  opposition  to  the  prestigei 
of  Simon  Magus. 

Thi:.  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christuui  mir» 
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cits,  t»]r  refemnf  them  to  the  pow«r  of  eril  spiiiUp 
has  «eliJom  bc^u  seiiousty  neciirred  to  lo  iiiod«m 
tiroes;  but  the  t^nglij^ih  inH4el«  of  the  Last  ceoturj 
employed  it  us  a  kind  of  anjuinentwa  ad  homi/t^^m^ 
to  tettM  and  embarrass  their  opfwnent* — contending 
that,  us  the  BJhIe  spcftia  of  **  lyin^  wonders  *'  of 
Antichrist,  and  relnlei  a  long  cont4!^t  of  nppaiTnt 
miraclei  ttetweea  Moms  and  U\t  E^ptian  itingi- 
cioiiSt  ChHstinn*  could  not  on  tlieir  oicti  princijdes, 
have  any  oei-iaitity  thut  iniiiicles  were  not  wrought 
by  evil  spirib<» 

In  atiiwer  to  this,  Motne  divm^  fa»  Bishop  Fleet- 
vood  iu  hi*  Dialogues  on  Miracles)  have  endea- 
▼oiu'ed  to  establish  a  distinction  in  the  natut^  of 
the  works  thenv^elveft,  between  the  iecminq  mir:u:Jc'ii 
witiiin  the  reach  of  intermediate  spirits* — mid  the 
tr%ic  miracles^  which  am  only  be  wjought  by  Go«i  — 
and  others  (as  B«klcer,  in  his  curious  work  L<t 
Mamie  EncAantd,  nnd  Fai-mer*  in  liis  Cttse  of  the 
IMinoniact)  hiivc  eiitindy  denied  the  power  of  in- 
temiediate  spirits  to  inteifei^  with  the  coui>)«  of 
Itatttrt,  But.  without  entering  w^o  these  ques- 
ttoos,  it  is  ftutBcient  to  ob»erve — 

( 1 .)  Tiiftt  the  Ught  of  nafui-e  givea  xis  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  any  evil  fpirit*  having  power 
tn  iDterfei-e  with  the  oout«e  of  nntai-e  at  all. 

(2.)  That  it  ihows  us  that,  if  tliei^  be,  they  ni^e 
continually  controlled   fmm    eiei'ci^mg  any  such 

pOWiT. 

(3.)  That  the  n*coiidr,  we  m-e  supposed  to  have 
of  such  an  exercise  in  the  Bible,  sliow  u*  the  power 
there  i^pokea  qC,  as  eteitt^  completely  under  the 
^*ontrol  of  God »  md  iti  such  a  maaoer  as  to  make  it 
evi«leut  to  all  caodjd  obseiTera  whei-e  the  iidviintAg^ 
laj,  and  to  secure  all  wdl-dtspoeed  luid  reftsonable 
penons  fvom  aoy  mistnko  in  the  matter. 

(4.)  TImt  the  ciraum!(tanc>es  alleged  by  the  early 
ChrisUati  apologists—  the  numb<>r,  grentneiis,  bene- 
ficeucff  and  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles — their 
connexion  with  pmphecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
things  extending  fj«m  tne  crention  down- — ^the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  and  Hi^  npoiitles — and  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  L'hri&tJan  religion  to  siiire  tht  cause 
of  truth  and  vii  tue — make  it  as  inci^ible  that  the 
mii-ad«M  attesting  it  should  h»re  been  wrought  by 
eril  beings*  as  it  is  thut  tlie  ordtr  of  nature  shoult] 
piticeed  fram  snch  beings.  For,  as  we  gather  the 
eliaracter  of  the  CixMitor  from  His  work«i,  and  thp 
moml  instincts  which  He  has  given  us ;  so  we  gather 
the  chaiturter  of  the  {%uthor  of  revelntiou  from  Hi* 
works,  and  fjocn  the  drift  nnd  tendency  of  tiiat 
revelation  itself.  This  laat  point  is  sometimes 
ihortly  and  tinguardeilly  expi-^sssed  by  saying,  that 
**  the  doctrine  pioves  the  miracles :"  llie  me:ming  of 
which  is  not  that  tlie  psirticulor  doctdnes  which 
miiiiGles  attest  mujfi  lii^t  be  pn^ved  to  be  tru^ 
aliunde^  b*'fore  we  can  believe  thj*t  any  such  works 
were  wroujjht— (which  would,  maniffe^tly,  be  making 
the  miracles  i;o  fittettatiun  at  nil  \ — but  the  menn- 
ing  IS,  that  the  whole  Ijoiiy  of  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  which  the  mimcles  are  allegi*d,  and  il*  ten* 
dency<  if  it  weit^^divinely  revealed,  to  nnswer  visible 
gooil  ends,  makes  it  rctLtonable  to  tlilnk  that  thf 
mimcles  by  wh>cli  it  i*  ntt(Mti!d  were,  if  they  were 
wmuglit  at  Jill,  wrought  by  Gfhi. 

PailicuUr  thetu-ic*  as  to  thi?  manner  in  which 
mimcles  hAve  U-en  wroui^ht  are  mattei-*  mther 
curious  than  pmcticdly  useful.  In  all  sucli  cases 
we  must  beiu'  in  mind  the  great  majtiin  ScriH- 

UTAi  KATURAK  LOXGE  SLTPEfiAT  St'»TtLITATK« 

Mkntis  HUMANAii;.  IJuIebi-anche  regaidp.1  th<? 
tkitj  an  thf  (Mile  agent  iu  nature*  ncting  ilway^  by 
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^wnfr^  tmt9\  but  He  mnceiTetd  tJiosr 

to  coiitain  theorrj'      "  '       i    ;r-  ' 

tile  l>ivine  nctin;^ 

conditions,  nccotiu.^   i      .        , _.      jC  '  j„ 

fiuitf>   int«Uigeuces.     Henoe,   Ho    exphiuMl  mm% 
apparent  power  over  extcmiU  tiiitnn*;   viA  W*t 
also  lie  rei^ivicil  miracles  »  th«  t^e^     ' 
volitions  o>i  anir^U,  employe*!   bv    ' 
goveniment   of  the  world,     Tiii*    wv   <t..i"-j  «• 
Byst<'m  of  occfskmal  <Mu*5f* 

The  system  of  Clarke  jUlow«tt  a  V^^*^  ""^ 
thoit(;h  Umitetl,  etTiciency  to  the  wills  of  iului 
tntelliiTeuc^s,  hut  denied  any  true  po^e^r*  to  fiMBK 
Hence  he  referred  the  pheuomoui  uf  tib*c«e«d! 
m;ileriftl  nature  tmme<iiiitely  t*5  tiw  witlefGtIa 
thdr  cause;  ir,akirTg  the  diitin'*"""  i--^* "  ^m  *!»W 
events  and   mii-acles  to  con  ,  tiut  tai 

foimer  happen  according  to  viiTi^r* 

us,  fioVs  lijiMdi  way  of  working,  iiod  thelittip^ 
coding  to  His  «nuff«a/  w»y  of  working. 

Some  rtnd  it  easier  to  ooncave  of  cnlrvdcs  m  «l 
really  taking  place  in  th«  cztemai  otxier  of 
but  in  the  impressions  CDade  by  it  upon  oar 
Others  deny  thnt  there  ia,  in  Any  tnirade,  Ife  |» 
duction  of  anything  new  or  tht  wXteaH^aadwf 
natural  power  ;  and  maiDtain  ihmt 
duced  solely  by  the  intenai/t^img  of 
powerit  alreaiiy  in  cxtsteooc* 

It  is  phun  thnt  tbew  Ttftoni  hyymlhttm  m 
merely  wiys  in  which  difftraDl  mlnda  imd  il  «* 
or  leas  easy  to  eoiioeive  the  mode  ill  whicib  aii^i 
may  have  been  wron^t. 

Another  question  more  eiinotas  tfan  fm^itd,  ft 
thut  respecting  the  precise  period  wbeo  mxakB 
oeftsai  in  the  Christian  Cbiireh*     It  iapkia 
when<Fver  they  oMued  in  point  of  liol,  tMf  a 
relativeli/  to  ut  wherever  &  auffieimt 
them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  «iupplii(!d. 

It  is  quite  true.  Indeed,  that  a  rod  mlrteta,  wi 
one  sufliciently  markeil  out  to  the  fp-cmeWJ 
real  miracle,  may  be  so  imperteclly  repprWlsii 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  hin '-"<■—•  -c*.-*  tW^ 
may  be  little  to  show  coocl 
charncter;  and  that,  thercf- 
conntf  of  mimcles  m  ctrciitn»t>'4Cic^i.  »«  ^ 
tibly  be  refection  acfouota  of  what  wvf* 
i-adM.  But  this  ii  an  Incoo  vml«nt» 
prohnhle  evidence  fraiii  its  very  natttnk  I 
inc:  tlie  improbable  testimony  of  tb#  irxsi 
clous  of  witnesKs,  wp  m/fy,  »Jn 
rejecting  eomething  which  if  r*a!!r 
would  be  a  poor  reason  r 
of  a  notorious  liar  to 
bftbte.  The  narrownt'* 
human  mind  is  such  thut 
calculations  ore  contiiin 
combijiiitiotts  of  dreun 
rmdd  not  have  ressontu 
no  good  ground  for  not 
of  wlitclom  and  pruden 
calculations  are  in  Uit*  1 

It  is  quite  true,  aUo,  i 
miracles  are  ao  drcunt 
we  have  of  !h«m  stood 
only  by  the  channel  ot 
be  without      ' 
character; 

are  not  to     .  .  

origiujJ  8pectsl(»rs»  wito  oould  mark  sU 
stances),  by  thcmM?lv*H  rujd  Utkeu  alisae, 
proper  ei'^ifnc€$  of  fevelatiju.     Brt, 
may  U  very  pmper  o^^dft  :'  loithi  tb^ 


Httl 


affr:   tH 


i  flf  i^     Por  {{,}  thtsm  incidenU  are  really 
I  or  a»  paii«  of  ■  cpurw  irf  Lhitic^  whiiih 
♦Tid^uoe  Ibr  Urii«vini;  lo  htive  bwn 

odL  :'^-   '■■-' ^^   "'"  ^•'•♦'v  i'b>eA'e*» 

)  tft  ftc  .  theic  U 

Hi  pvcelUr  .    wuiUi  un'iitKiuiitg, 

i>  ftiB  ^m  .  ii>  minwiiloni^  powers 

4Mrvftg>«u'  k  reitikta  decree 

r  «c  tva  ifii'  fhAJi  111  one  or 

i  ill  lhii>«  daa  _  -.    inatiuer/*     AtiU 

tune  trparted  t4>  us  by  wiitut? 
I  hm<$  pied  mflotii  lor  bvlie^nM;  to  hiive 
IfinUoHy  hiatoruuii,  but  peTi<'j»«  epecmily 
y  %l»  UiTiac  Spirit,  for  Uie  puf|M;Me  of 
KNct  Mooaat  ot  ih«  miuIsUy  of  qui  Lojii 

3  c  «jf  tbt  Scripturt  miracl««,  we  mn.^t 

^err  irroui^ht,  fn<m  their  (jenerai 

L  -Wijgn  ;  jrt  not  SO  (IS  to  overlook  the 

HwiiD  Ihesir  two  tiungs, 

■a*  bat  few  nuncks  reeoi-ikd  in  Scripture 

ilkt  sbc^t  cdliu«utcr  w«»  menely  eridentuil 

1%  tiiat  were  mctdf  tlisplup  of  A  «i)p«r> 

MK  andc  fer  the  aolcr  piupttiQ  of  attesting 

Einhiiwi      Of  this  chjinicter  wtine  the 

f^lhmd  lud  iatw  »  terpent  at  the  burning 

^ii  ianyii^  bosh   itielf«   the  going  down 

^km  wftm  Ihe  ■aQ-4ial  of  Ahas,  atid  loaifi 

■ii,  bftvmr^  the  tnimda  reeordod  in 

hM«^   Iwndes  the  uJtimBt^  purpose  of 

•r  m  Divioe  itilei^positiony  some 

imiy  purpcMta  which   thej  we^re 

ikd  Id  aerre^— ftucH  us  the  curtojj^ 

^^  iM^in  "  tif  the  himgry,  the  wlief  of 

t    of  guilty   persons. 

:  i«  are  not  without 

tnl  design 

I  «  pi  truth  of 

IVMift  '•display 

epo«'-'  '         1^>  of  the 

%knm*     Atiii,   (fi  ttORie  caMfi,   it 
i  inilVOillnui  wnrkfi  of «  particular 
I  a»  es&hlemjLtic  ur  typical  ot'  isome 
\  al  the  nrreUtion  which    they  wtq-e 
«L     Thiu,  #.  17.,  th<?  cure  of  bodily 
»  •••  mAf  ti3tik»ttkl  Uic  ^riienil  t^nevdeooe 
■r.%^stit,  bm   fo^ni^   -<  metimes  to  b€ 
•  all  caibl'!!n  <  ,>«>«v-er  to  remove 

i «^  the  wqI  lotigue* dpi^enm 

ri*i  to  Tn^iLiii<>si  the  unJTendUity 
ifswMioA,  hf  whldi  lUi  bo|;iiagef 
I  Id  iiUm  wtmihip  of  God.  The  cast- 
1  if  JMfifii  wwi  a  type  Ati<l  pledge  of  the 
r  ^  a  IVrer  ^hat  wns  tmdi'  to  **  destroy 
*      fllw  i  U. 

tit  i^  Linudes  may  be 

ijy^  in,in-.„  a  I'lvm*-  Power*alleged 

Bi^'^BdiitirbA  m  ch%  a  instanced  as  to 

I  K.f1u^l  jiilej  thenotieeof  Gotnmon 

t  ti  ft  A  I'ower— tlie  pi  It 

^  GImii  I    rwlly  tiipi^mfltnml, 

piiiyiiiil      (a  th  to 


LIH.    <  ♦  tiil«>UCL  to  U-  ti^ 

tu  Ui»  Chut  til.  muj 
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I  of  Hit  gorciTiHient  of  it  thi  ough  all  ag«* ;  (houjfh 
I  lliJit  presence i&  of  sii<dj  a  nature  d«  not  to  be  immo 
j  di.\t**ly  diiitinjpjjsihable  fix>m  the  operation  of  ktu^wn 
'  iiKinil  mottveR,  and  tlwt  govern meiit  i»  carrifd  ou  so 
i\%  not  lo  intfmspt  the  ordinary  couiTse  of  things, 

111  the  caAc  of  the  Old  Te.'ttivnieat  miiticleSf  ng^nin, 
in  order  fully  to  underRtAnd  their  evidenliiii  ch^i- 
j  rartcr,  we  muft  consiJer  the  genera!  natuie  ami 
design  of  the  difipeusatfon  with  which  they  weia 
coiinected.  The  geneml  design  of  that  dispenjuil  ion 
apfi«!ua  to  have  btien  to  keep  up  in  one  patticubr 
race  a  kuowledg:e  of  the  one  true  GcimJ^  and  of  the 
pn>mi>^  of  n  MesuiAh  in  whom  "all  rhe  families  of 
tliB  earth  "  should  be  *'  blessed/'  And  in  order  to 
thi»  end,  it  nppeuiit  to  have  been  nece^tsary  that,  for 
aome  time,  Gtxi  should  liJive  Asatimed  the  chai-acter 
tif  the  ifjcjil  Tuteiary  r>eity  and  Prince  of  that  pjuti- 
ouUr  pet>).)le.  And  IVqu)  thii  peculiar  rt'UtioQ  in 
which  He  stood  to  the  Jevriali  people  (aptly  called 
by  JoiephuB  a  TitEOGRAcr)  resulted  the  necessity 
of  fiti]UFVit  miinuleA,  to  manifest  and  moke  sensibly 
pcre*»ptible  I  Ha  actual  pretence  among  and  gtivem- 
rnent  over  tlient.  The  miracles^  therefore,  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  to  be  reiiuxied  m  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government ;  and  this  ngnin  in  to  be 
conceived  oi'  as  eubondinate  to  the  further  pnrpose 
of  prejjadng  the  way  forChristiariity,  by  keepijig  up 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  tine  God  ajtd  of 
Hti  promue  of  a  Hedeemer.  In  this  tiew,  we  can 
t^odiiy  understand  why  the  mimoulous  adtninittra- 
tion  of  the  theocracy  was  vrithdrawn,  us  soon  as  t}ie 
purpose  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  pejmanently  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  lessons  which  it  wa^  iutended  to  teucli 
tiieni ;  so  that  they  might  be  .«afely  le(^  to  the 
ordiiuuy  menn^  of  itiitruction,  until  the  puhlJeatiou 
ol'  a  fi"e*h  revelation  by  Christ  and  His  Apostlis* 
reiiiiered  further  miracles  necesaary  to  nttest  thetr 
miMioR.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  peiceive  tliat 
the  mirsclei  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  wh  itever 
immedinte  oixsuiona  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
wei-e  dubordioate  (and,  "m  genemi,  neceasaryt  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  *sstabli»htnent  in 
due  time  of  auch  a  religion  as  the  Chriittian ;  atid 
we  oin  pei-ceive  further  that,  though  the  Jewish 
theocracy  implied  in  it  a  continual  series  of  mhaclea, 
yet — as  it  was  only  tempojAi-y  and  locd — thohe 
miiuL'JcA  did  not  violate  God's  general  purpftsc  of 
cai'j-ying  on  the  government  of  (/w  \rorid  by  thf 
ordinary  laws  of  nature;  wheit^s  if  the  Christum 
dixpensntion — which  is  pertnnnt^U  and  UTtwermi — 
necessarily  implied  in  Ita  serie*  of  coustAiit  n>iiacl«, 
that  would  be  inconsistent  wuh  the  genemi  pLirpose 
of  carrying  on  the  govenimeiii  of  the  world  by  thoM 
ordinary  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  chnracter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracle:s,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewinh  onxinomy  had  re- 
ference to  tlie  peculiar  eitigency  of  the  cit:uni- 
stancea  of  a  people  imytprfectly  civil  used,  and  h  so 
distinctly  dcsaibwl  in  the  New  Testament,  as.  de;tl» 
ing  with  men  accoiding  to  the  *Mmidni*aA  of  theii 
hearts,"  and  being  a  ay. stem  «f  "  wr^ak  and  beg* 
gnrly  eleinentft,"  and  a  rudin/entary  Instruction  for 
"  children  "  who  were  in  tlie  wtndition  of  *'sl)iVf»/' 
VTe  are  not,  therefore,  to  judije  of  the  prnlwihnity 
of  the  m I nif:^Ieii  wrought  in  fiup]*Qrt  of  that  (aonomy 
'  '^-  '  ■'  n^  the/or/n^  uiKJei'  which  they  w«re  wrought 
^  ^'rtied )  ."IS  if  tl^oe«  miracle*  were  immetliiitely 
'i-i  for  ourselves.  We  ai^  not  jiMifiwI  in 
Hjgunnc  eitW  lh*tt  those  miracle*  ant  incjr.Ubli 
bvcA'iae  WiuMg^t  in   such   a   manner  »   Oat,  il 
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*/(dri!Ka4d  to  IIS,  ihcy  would  lower  cm-  ootici^pti  jn* 
o£  thb  tHvine  lifitig; ;  or,  on  the  other  liuttilt  t^At 
bccauio  thorn  uQiiiu^e»"V"r>iig:it  under  the  drciim- 
•toncek  of  the  Jewish  tajonomj — nvs  ci«(iible  and 
eii|rht  to  be  believeil,  tliere  is  therefore  no  rea*«n 
jor  objediixg  Rgsimct  storieii  of  iimikr  miimJe*  al- 
ItsfiA.  ta  Havl*  been  wrouglit  under  the  quite  ditfcient 
Mttsumatancei  of  the  Chnstian  ilisptiraatioii. 

in  dealing  with  human  tt'j*tiniony,  it  roar  be 
further  ne<Nlful  to  Dotlce  (though  very  bnefly) 
Mine  reltoed  subtilticfl  tliat  have  beea  oocasioualij 
iutinoduoed  into  this  disciL^icKu  I 

Itluu  been  ■ometiineB  alleged  that  the  freedom 
ef  the  huimui  will  h  a  drcum<«tance  which  rendi^iv 
reliance  upon  the  stability  of  bw*  in  the  cawe  of 
human  conduct  utterly  |»recarioua.  **  la  arguing," 
it  IS  Nud,  ^^  tlmt  huraAn  beings  oannot  be  supposed 
to  liave  allied  in  a  paiticulAr  way,  because  thai 
would  involre  a  viaUition  af  the  annJosry  of  human 
conduct,  M  finr  as  it  has  been  olaverved  m  all  n^es^ 
we  tiicitly  ausuine  tiiat  the  bumAn  mind  is  onaJter- 
iHly  determined  by  fixefl  Uws,  in  the  «ame  way  an 
material  $ul)atancfe«.  Hut  tiiis  is  not  the  caae  on 
the  hjfiothedis  of  tJie  freedom  of  the  will.  The 
rery  notion  of  a  free  will  is  that  of  a  faculty  which 
determines  itMlf ;  and  which  is  capble  of  chooiing 
a  lin«  of  condact  f^uite  repugnant  to  the  iaHueiioe 
of  any  motive  however  strong.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  operations  of  human 
volition  will  be  confonnable  throughout  to  any  tijied 
nile  or  analogy  whatever," 

In  reply  to  this  far-^nght  and  barren  relinement, 
we  may  obseiTe — 1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  U  «i  objection  not  merely  agrilnjt  the  forfc  of 
human  testimony  in  reli^iou$  matters^  but  against 
human  testimony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
all  calculations  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
oofiduct  wbitftocver.  J.  That  we  have  ali-^dy 
diown  that»  even  in  respect  of  mnterial  phmomena, 
eur  pitictical  mcvutui'e  of  prohibiUty  is  not  derived 
fi-om  any  scientiHc  axioms  about  cwtM  and  €fecU 
or  autet.'edenti  and  cousequenceis,  but  simply  from 
the  likcutsu  or  unlikeiu^^  of  one  thiujs^  to  another; 
and  t^eiefoiTP,  not  b^'ing  deducetl  fiom  premiseei 
whicl)  assume  cauailUy,  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
denial  of  causality  in  a  patiJcukr  cose.  3.  That 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for,  ou  the  iiupposition  of 
the  Dil&ity  nf  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles, 
U  not  ttixxmnted  for  by  any  such  capticious  principle 
as  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  the  human  will;  be- 
cause the  thing  to  be  ncroui]te<l  for  \a  (He  mjretmeid 
of  a  number  of  vvitne^se;!  iti  a  fiilsebood^  for  the 
pi'^pn;j::ation  of  which  they  could  have  no  intelligible 
inducemont.  Now*  if  we  nuppote  a  ntm^eF  of  in* 
dept^ndent  ^tnes>e>  to  have  detei-mined  themselves 
by  rational  moijvM,  then,  under  the  dn^um^stimcea 
of  this  pnrticular  instance,  their  (njreement  in  a 
true  story  is  uuffiGiently  accounted  for.  But,  if  we 
»uppofe  them  to  have  each  determined  themselves 
hy  mere  whim  and  caprice,  then  their  atjrecment 
in  the  srnie  fulse  stoiy  is  not  acoounted  for  at  all. 
The  eoncturence  of  such  a  ntmiher  of  chrmcea  is 
utterly  incredible.  4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
fjo  woor  niaintninpi-s  of  tlie  frL»«lom  of  the  human 
will  claim  for  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  seif- 
detenni nation  ni  this  obJer:tion  supposes.  The  tree- 
dom  of  the  huinan  will  exhibits  itself  either  in 
lata**  wheie  there  is  no  motive  for  selecting  one 
riither  than  ano  her  among  many  po«ibIe  courses 
oT  action  that  lit  before  us — in  which  oises  it  is  to 
he  oivervett  that  there  is  nothing  mtyfal  In  its  elec- 
tbiis  whatsoever ;— or  io  casm  in  which  there  is  a 
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coufiic.t  of  motives,  aud»  e,^,^  \mtwfm  md  an 
or  irustimi  or  t<;mpo4itl  iotei'ftk^  dmw  u»  f^^ 
and  reason  or  oun«denoe  another.  In  tV- 
DiMss  the  maint^ners  of  the  fteeiiom  w: 
couteml  that,  under  ceti:ain  timiti,  \ve  cmi 
ourselvea  (not  by  no  motive  at  ail,  htit.i 
ot  the  motives  actiuilly  operating  upun  c 
Now  it  is  numifest  that  if.  in  the  ctt»e  ' 
nesses  U>  CJhristianity,  we  can  *ho«r  that  r  i 
a  case  of  a  conflict  of  motives  (as  it  daariy 
and  can  show,  further,  tliat  their  ooQiludt  is  ! 
sistent  with  one  set  of  motives^  iJbi 
infereooe  is  that  they  determt ntd  thenisditf^  ii 
pumt  of  feet,  by  the  other.  Thus^  tlif*7:|h  m  Ar 
tstse  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  c«i«ilrt  it 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fuJIri  i^v- 
leilge  of  his  character  and  circufmctjuiccs, 
able  to  proUct  bcforeiumd  how  he  teamki 
would  be  DO  reason  tbr  denying  that.  aJFler  m  M 
oome  to  know  how  he  did  a<3,  w«  could  t^  ^ 
what  motives  he  had  detertnlued  hitiMKlf  ifti ' 
that  particular  liue  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  maJe    a    topic   of  uiii^Hiif 
against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  t«itinit>i!f  «* 
me>ilum  for  proving  miracles,  he  h«*  r^oh^  a 
fortie  entirely  into  our  exjtej<0ita€  of  ita  **B<tfir 
and  omitted  to  notice  thai,  autecedftitiy  Ii  dl ^ 
perieuce,  we  are  predisposed  to  givi*  ft  rruft  Sifl 
kind  of  natuial  instinct,     Bui,  h«>-. 
siually  erroneous  HumeV  a.(talr>i« 
testimony  may  have  been,  it   i 
in  this  piuticular  question »  mi- 
great  practical   importari -^ 
pnejtiofi  is  doubtless  {\\ 

a  predLaposition  to  believ  .     --v 

nately :  but  this  is  so  oompSct  < 
and  oouttolled,  in  after-life, 
circumfitanoes  under  which  t'^ 
re!ie(i  upon,  and  of  those  in  %v 
lead  us,  thatp  practically,   oi;r  <  x^-  i-,< 
respects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfair 
its  value  as  tationol  erideitce.      It  i«  ah 
obaer^'ed  that,  while  Hume  luis  omitted  this 
instJnct  of  belief  in  testimoity,  aa  an  ekaiwa 
celoulatjons,  he  has  also  omitted  to  taks  tsMl 
count,  on  the  other  aide,  bluy  ongiual 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  Uiws  ct 
expectation  that  our  futume  expaitai>o»  wl 
our  pa&t  oues.   In  rt«dity.  he  ^r^emt  t9  bifi 
both  these  fwinciples  iiJ      '  >« 

ideas.      And,  however   " 
may  hsve  been  in  this,  stiii  it  »r<^^fi* 
by  making  the  same  mistake  on  btflh  aadawkil 
made  one  error  compensite  another;  aal 
M  this  branch   of  the  ar<gument  b 
brought  out  a  pi^aftically  cormA  i^olt^ 
can  only  leflm  by  vnrions  ai 
under  what  circumstances  w 
ejcp«±3tion  of  the  recuir*"  '- 
plii'uomena^  that  er|jecl.i^ 
checked  and  controlled,  n  f  tel 

ance  with  its  rule,  and  oesksia  to  -la^  si 
it  would  be  manifestly  at  vnnanci  «ttJt  Iti  i 
And  the  same  would  seem  lu  be  the  «a# 
belief  in  testimony. 

The  argument,    indpeH,   in    11 
Essay  OT«  J/w-^ic/et,  wa> 
one,     Jthad,asMr-Cfl1 
distinctly  iodicat»><l 
iiicreduiity  of  St.    , 
able  statement  of  fnurii    tn*.-   vlrit 
into  the  mnuth  of  Woolslon's  Adfvtst*,  i« ' 
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tl  cf  iht  ir^netasg.  The  re>tatnii«iit  of  it, 
tsrer.  bf  a  penoa  of  Hume's  abilities,  was  of 
we  hi  pnttuifi:  men  opoa  a  more  acscurste  es- 
naiioa  of  the  true  nature  and  meamire  of  pro)*- 
y ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hunw's  hnM 
■Bent  of  his  unbounded  scepticism  had,  as  he 
waded  it  would  hare,  manj  useful  results  in 
inlating  inqoiries  that  might  not  otherwise  have 
i  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  least,  not 
Heated  with  sufficient  zenl  and  patience. 
Uibop  Butlei  seems  to  ha\'e  been  very  sensible 
h*  imperfect  tiate,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic 
Pnobabilitj;  and,  though  he  appeai-s  to  have 
ned  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it,  than  the 
Ich  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded  and 
crtook  to  refute  Hume ;  jet  there  is  one  passage 
rhirh  we  maj  perhaps  detect  a  misconception  c^ 
subject  in  the  pufres  of  even  this  great  writer. 
'There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very  strong  pw- 
iption  a^n^t  common  speculative  truth^  and 
iui  th<  mod  crdvuiry  facta,  before  the  proof 
them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  ahiiost  any 
%f.  Tlieie  is  a  piestimption  of  millions  to  one 
inst  the  story  of  Oaetar  or  any  other  man.  For, 
poee  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  cir- 
ntaooed,  of  which  one  hiul  no  kind  of  proof, 
M  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts  ;  every 

would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
B  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a 
fi$  common  fid.  And  fixna  hence  it  appeare 
t  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
ire  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
smnpcion  sgttinKt  miracles:  not,  whether  tht're 
aoj  peculiar  presumption  at  all  apiin.st  them. 
■  ^  there  he  n  preS'imption  €ff  miliioia  to  one 
iiui  the  most  coimnon  f'uit,  what  can  a  small 
sumption,  atMltional  to  tliis,  amonnt  to,  though 
«  peculiar  ?  It  caiuiot  be  estimated,  and  ii  a$ 
king.'*  {Analojy^  part  2,  c.  ii.) 
t  is  plain  that,  in  this  ]>.'»sA«jre,  Btitler  lays  no 
sas  u(ion  the  pecnlitirities  of  the  story  of  Caessir, 
ich  he  c*»ually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds 
r  of  any  other  man  ;**  and  rep«ite«ily  explains 
t  what  he  aays  applies  eqiinlly  to  any  ordiiiaiy 
ts,  or  tn  a  single  fiu-t ;  so  that,  whatever  be  his 
(t  ''and  it  must  be  acknowledeinl  to  b^  somewhat 
CfXT«  ,  he  is  not  constructing  an  argument  similar 

that  which  has  been  pivssed  by  Ai-chbishop 
Mtcly,  in  his  Historic  lio'ibts  resf^ectiioj  Xnj^o- 
n  Bonaparte.  And  this  becomes  still  more 
tdent,  when  wc  consider  the  extraoi-dinary  medium 

whidt  he  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a 
esumpt:nii  of  millions  to  one  against  such  *'  com- 
siioidinary  £icts  **  n.<  he  is  !«])eakin^  of.  For  the 
•y  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
n  sgaiiL^t  oi^inary  f.icts  is,  by  considering  the 
UthoDil  of  their  being  anticipnteil  beforehand  by 
»|inoQ  ipieosiwj  at  ramiom.  But,  surely,  this  is 
Nl  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
Ha*d  in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
tknJmce  of  the  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbitral^ 
■^iopation.  The  acne  of  a  |ier8on  guessing  before- 
^,  and  the  case  of  a  witness  repoiiing  what  has 
**»Terl,  are  eawntially  different,  in  the  common 
*aBce,  tor  example,  of  an  onliiiary  die,  b«'foie  the 
*.  there  is  nothing  to  detennine  my  mind,  with 
r  |.ro>iability  of  a  correct  judgment,  to  the  sclec- 
<>  of  any  one  of  the  six  faces  rather  than  another ; 
U  therefore,  we  riijhtly  say  that  there  are  five 
^'^Qcs  to  one  against  any  one  side,  consi-.lered  as 
*  ^rfrttraiily  wlecteil.     But  when  a  person,  who 

^  .4.1  ..|ij*Mli:nities  of  obscr/iiig  the  cast,  i»"|»nii8 
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to  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  fai  e,  Jiere  w 
evidently,  no  such  presumption  against  tlie  coinci- 
dence of'^  Alt  statement  and  the  actual  fact ;  becansc 
be  has,  by  the  supposition,  had  ample  means  of 
aaoertaininz  the  real  stite  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  case  of  a  credible  witneia, 
we  should  as  readily  believe  his  repoi-t  of  the  cast  of 
a  die  with  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
six ;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  agamst  the  con-ectness  of  the 
guess  would  be  vastly  gi*eater  in  the  foi-mer  case, 
than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  cube. 

Furthermore,  if  any  common  by-standcr  were  to 
report  a  series  of  successive  throws,  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  following  order — 1,  6,  3,  5,  6,  2 — ^ne 
one  w)uld  feel  any  ditTiculty  in  receiving  his  testi- 
mony ;  but  if  we  further  become  aware  tJiat  he,  or 
anybody  else,  had  beforehand  professed  to  guess  or 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  should  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  unhesitating  acquies- 
cence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  that  the 
witness  was  deceiving  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  produce 
a  conformity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  This 
places  in  a  dear  light  the  diifcienoe  betw«!en  the  case 
of  the  coincidence  of  an  onliiuiry  event  with  a 
random  predetermination,  and  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary event  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  BuUer 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  n^^ninst  ordinary 
events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  ovei-coute  by  testi- 
mony at  all.  The  testimony  has  nothhig  to  do  with 
them ;  because  they  ara  chances  agaioNt  the  event 
consideied  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vaticination, 
not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  maiV  by  an  actual 
observer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  throughout 
this  obricure  passage,  Butler  is  arguing  upon  the 
piinciples  of  some  objector  unknown  to  us;  and, 
indeiil,  it  m  certiin  that  some  wiiteiv  upon  the 
iloctnne  of  chances  (who  ivpie  tar  from  friendly  to 
revealeii  religion)  have  utterly  confounded  together 
tlie  questions  of  the  chances  against  the  coincidence 
of  an  oalinary  event  with  a  random  guess,  and  ot 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  consid»?ieil  by  ibseli. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chiuices  against  an  onlinary  event  are 
not  s/>tf';i/Jc,  but  pirticidar.  They  ai^  chuua's 
ag:iinst  this  event,  not  against  Mi5  IMul  of  event. 
The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  arc  the  chances 
against  a  particular  face ;  not  apiinst  tlie  c<»niing 
^ip  cf  some  fv:e.  The  coming  up  of  some  face  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  rimdom  anticijKition,  and, 
therefore,  we  say  that  there  are  no  chances  agnin>t 
it  at  all.  But.  as  the  presumption  that  some  fa«i 
will  come  up  is  a  specific  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumption  against  any  particulai 
face  ;  so  the  pi^esumption  a^iinst  no  face  coming 
up  (which  is  railly  the  same  thing,  and  equivalent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miiacle,  ttmsidoitnl 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  specific 
also,  and  diflerent  from  the  presumption  against  any 
pailicnhu-  foi-m  of  such  a  miracle  selected  before- 
hand by  an  aibitrary  anticipiition.  For  mii-aculuus 
facts,  it  IS  evident,  are  subject  to  the  doctrine  of 
chanc<^,  each  in  paiticular,  in  tlie  same  way  ai 
onliuary  facts.  Thus,  e.  tj.  supposing  a  miracie  to 
he  wrought,  the  culte  might  be  changed  into  any 
gtHtmetrical  tigurc ;  and  we  can  beo  no  reiuM>n  for 
selecting  one  lather  thiui  another,  or  the  subatanos 
micht  be  chanc^Hl  from  ivory  to  metal,  and  then  out 
metal  would  bo  ,L«i  likelv  as  another.     But  no  one 
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|»ii3l«btf,  ^^iiM  calf  rhAt  ht>  wmild  bcliere  the 
^pacific  fact  cf  mtcA  a  minicA  upon  the  »ime  proof, 
ar  t&jthini;  ike  the  R4m«  \t"wyt  aa  thnt  on  which, 
tjhCiA  ami^-i:fe  hein'f  M'tyfjoa^d^  he  woQid  believe  tbj 
r<:port  of  any  particular  foiin  of  it— BUch  form  being 
juft  w^  Ulcelr  beforehand  iik  iitif  oth«r. 

ludetd,  if  "almost  any  proof*  were  capable  of 
oir«roami]i|f  |/rfsuinptioiis  of  mjilioiu  to  one  airauist 
a  fflct,  it  ii  hArd  *jo  see  hnw  we  could  retuionAbly 
rKjeci;  iiny  report  of  anythinsr,  on  the  piToand  of 
atttiHvdent  prwumptions  agninst  its  creilibility. 

The  EcciesiiiHicttl  Miractca  are  not  *lelif  ered  to 
ua  by  inspa^  historians ;  nor  do  tbey  set m  to  form 
any  pajt  of  th«  leune  series  of  events  lu  the  miiwiei 
«f  the  New  Testament. 

The  mtrncles  of  the  Xew  Tcstatnetit  (setting 
Slide  llioM  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  opjx^ur  to 
hare  been  worked  by  a  power  coufei  red  upon  parti- 
cular pentont  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  ijt>wer  was  ordinarily  tmnsiniitted 
from  one  pemon  to  aDother«  and  the  oaly  penoci« 
pririleged  thus  to  trantmit  that  power  ware  ih« 
Apottiea.  The  only  exceptiona  to  thii  rule  were, 
(1.)  the  Apostles  themwlres,  and  (2.)  the  family  of 
Coraelitw,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  all  other  caseft,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
only  by  the  kyiog  on  of  the  ApO&itn'  hand«.  By 
this  BiTangement.  it  is  endent  that  a  provision  wbm 
rnnde  for  the  total  censing  of  that  miracalooa  dii- 
penaalion  within  a  limited  period:  because,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  tlie  Apcvstle!^  the  ordinary  chan- 
tielA  would  be  all  stopped  ihrough  which  such  gilts 
were  transmitted  in  tlie  Church. 

Thu.s  in  AcU  viii.,  though  Philip  if  dneribed  «i 
working  many  miracles  among  the  SunaHtAOs,  ht 
doe  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
the  lame  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
reserved  for  the  Apoflt!«s  Peter  and  John,  who 
confer  the  miraculous  gift«  by  the  impOi>ition  of 
tlidr  handj;  and  thi«  power,  of  impniting  mirn^ 
ouloQs  gitla  to  others,  Is  clewly  reco^iiie<!  by  Simon 
BIjifita  aa  a  distinct  privilege  belonging  to  the  Apos- 
tles, and  quite  beyond  anything  that  He  had  seen 
cxaroiMd  befoi-e.  •*  When  Simon  saw  that  through 
Uiiftig  on  fjfthe  Apostlei*  hfmdiih.e  Holy  Gho«t  was 
ghren,  he  offered  them  ouxieyt  saying.  Give  me  also 
this  power,  that,  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may 
reeeivc  the  Hi»Iy  Ghost/* 

This  a4L>[iiuiitioi]  of  the  Rit*  by  which  minurulouii 
gift*  were  eonfent.'d  fjtpm  Baptism,  by  which  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  Church,  te^ta&  to  have 
been  wisely  onlained  for  the  purple  of  keeping  the 
two  idms,  of  oidinary  and  eitraordiimry  gnf^ 
liKtinot,  and  prnvidiiig  for  the  approaching  ceasatioti 
of  the  former  without  shaking  the  stability  of  an 
institution  which  wa^  da»igned  to  be  a  pemument 
Sjtmiment  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

A  lid  it  may  also  be  obaerved  in  passing,  that  this 
mme  separation  of  the  elTects  of  tbe«e  two  Rites, 
ftflbnb  a  presumption  that  the  mimculoua  gillji, 
bealowtd,  as  fiir  aa  we  can  see,  only  in  the  tormer, 
wer«  n3t  mei-ely  the  result  of  highly  mined  enthu- 
sianim;  becau^  expeiience  shows  thnt  violent  symp- 
toms of  enthusiHAtic  transprt  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  have  shown  thcmwh'e*  in  the 
nrat  ardour  of  convei^nn  than  at  a  la'jer  pertod — in 
the  very  ciisis  of  a  change,  than  afUr  that  change 
had  been  oohhrmed  and  settlw!, 

On«  pEkJiage  itOA,  inde««l,  been  appealed  to  as 
aeemmg  ity  indicnte  the  permanent  reftdeiioe  of  mi* 
larulouM  powers  in  th**  (liristian  Chu-ch  throogh 
%U  •£<»*  Mnik  iri.  17,  l«.     But— 
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(t.)  That  |Wiiage  itxelf  in  oi^  dnitbCful  aotiM^. 
since  we  know  that  it  waa  or  m*30%  v^  is 

Oreek  MSS.  which  Eutolau  vn  ctaew 

in  the  4th  c**ntary ;  and  it  i-       _        _:  ug  m  mtm 
of  the  mcwt  important  that  renmin  to  c,t. 

(2,)  It  docfr  not  DLiuiirily  imply  [n«>ftlk«i 
promise  that  such  miracctloua  powers  AmM  i^M 
themselves  among  tlie  imttiodfiat«  ccwitiita  it  W 
Apostles. 

And  (.').)  this  latter  inteqn-etat&rai  i 
by  what  follows—*'  And  \H\Kf  wrniH  Ibrtk, 
preachetl  everywhere,  the  {joitd  wuridflf  withH^ 
and  confirmi/yj  the  tcot^  wUk  ika  \t[\m^\mf^ 
s^/«/' 

It  is,  indeed,  oonfeaaol  by  th*  ktant  tM  Stm 
defettders  of  the  eoolendaatkii} 


great  mass  of  them  were  casentifkUf  a  new  ^f^ 
sation  ;  bat  it  in  coateoded^  tliai  by  tl^ae  alwlAw 
in  the  Scripture  miradas,  no  stmn^  aiiiicsiiMi  !»• 
probability  against  stich  m  diapenaitlMQ  ma  la  i»^ 
sonably  entertained  ;  beamaci,  for  Chsan,  theiWdplBi 
mimcles  have  already  *«  tomt  lbs  hnmt**  i^ 
infidel  objection,  and  **  buolseai  tbt  tea.** 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  tlm  matlir. 

If  the  only  objection  Ktit<Qed«Qtiy  baproilipvl 
the  ecdesiasticsl  miraelm  wtiw  m  prmampllv  ^ 
their  vnpoaatbiitih/  or  incrmiibiHtjf  sAmyiym^ 
raclei,  this  allegation  might  be  partiaMA;  l^mt 
be  that  admits  that  a  miraeta  baa  taita  ^hm,  ^ 
not  oonsisteotly  hold  that  a  aisrao£#  m  mdt  b  ^ 
possible  or  incredible.  But  tba  aotsoriM  li^ 
sumption  against  the  aodmiidcal  miiaslM  am 
upon  four  distinct  gratuida,  no  «oa  of  wludia»li 
pit  perly  oolted  a  gnmod  of  i^lM  ob^aelMB. 

(1.)  tt  arises  from  the  wtry  nallart  «f 
lity^and  the  constitniioiinf  the  htimi 
oompebi  us  to  takit  tiie  an;^log3r  of  igwUKui  flf^ 
rience  as  a  measure  of  Irkeiibood*  Am^  lb*  fl^ 
sumption  it  is  msnifest  it  neitlitr  rtll^wm  i* 
irreligious,  bat  anteoedeut  to,  and  intoM  i^A 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  may  be  mid  to  lake  asam  wbm.  «it 
certain  moral  ciicumstaDfica.  a  pbyitfail  mmi|Mi 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  whtdi  gujual  M^sMtf 
•bows  to  have  no  natural  apftiti^  Ibr  pttikm% 
socb  A  oooseqnaat ;  or*  vbm  *  cMimqiimt  Mjll 
follow  upon  an  antecedent  wbicAi  iaalvtf* 
by  that  consequ^t  in  lh«  ordinanreaeatif  i 
A  blind  man  reooreriag  aigbi 
the  bonsa  of  SS.  Oerva«iia  and  Wiita^is,  b 
stance  of  the  former.  SL  Alban, 
hmd  was  cut  otfi;  and  Lxnjmg  It  fa 
bs  given  as  an  ammple  c»f  tbelatlar  kind  af  i 
Now,  though  such  oocitrrenom  onsioc  bi 
poaiible,  becaose  they  in  vol rt  no 
in  tlie  notion  of  tbera^  and  wa  kmnr  liiil 
power  in  existence  qiiica  adaqimta  to  fvai 
yet  they  must  always  remaia 
babU,  unless  we  can  tea  taasana  ftr 
that  power  will  prodiica  Iham.  Tl 
origittai  instinct  of  our  natum— writbm 
wnicn  we  could  not  set  one  feoc  ht^ 
teaches  as  its  tirat  leasno  to  aipaet  il 
qucnts  upon  what  seem  sitntlar  fbjpilml 
and  Uie  results  of  this  bistiootiwt  M 
modified,  and  confirmed  bf  tba  cnaii 
kind  in  ciikuntifes  timt%  pWiea, 
constitutes  what  is  asll(«l  ot&r  lisTla<y 
laws  of  natni^.  Dc&tioy.  or  even  shaba,  tt 
lf)!}g«,  as  appltaj  to  pniicticv  ta  o^^baainr 
all  the  UMs  and  purpoaos  of  iife  arp  at  aa 
the  fvnJ  sn^oaooia  of  things  Wkra  ^labb,  Wm 
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fti  a  dnsMn,  to  modom  and  cnfiriaoiii  Tannlkii*, 
m  vhich  no  one  oould  oUcolato  beforchiind,  there 
WDokl  od  DO  mennnt  of  probabilitj  or  improbi^ 
hUitj.  If  e.  g.  it  were  a  mearoring  case  whether, 
npoo  immersing  a  lighted  candle  m  water,  the 
eaadle  should  be  eitinguisbed,  or  the  water  ignited, 
^•or,  whether  inhaling  the  common  air  shoold  sup- 
port liA  or  prodooe  death — it  is  plain  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  world  woold  be  brought  to  a 
elBDd-f4iil.  There  would  be  no  order  of  nature  at 
all ;  and  all  the  rules  that  are  built  on  the  sta- 
Mit  J  of  that  order,  and  all  the  measures  of  judg- 
Bcnt  that  are  derired  from  it,  would  be  worth 
oothing.  We  should  be  liring  in  friiy-Iand,  not  on 
■arth. 

(2.)  This  ^mero/ antecedent  presumption  against 
Miracles,  as  Tarjing  finom  the  analogy  of  general 
qperience,  is  (as  we  hare  said)  neither  religious  nor 
fcrwligioqa  neither  raticoal  nor  irrational — but 
aprings  fimn  the  venr  nature  of  probabilitj :  and  it 
•umot  bo  denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all 
pvofaabit  eridence,  whether  for  or  against  religion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
DeitT,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
tkt  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
ttwWnt  improbabilitj  against  miracles  drcumstanoed 
» tke  fmariastical  rnincles  generall j  are. 

li,  indeed,  the  imly  presumption  against  mirades 
we  mm  against  their  /WMM^tfy— this  might  be 
Inilj  tochbid  as  an  atheistic  presumption;  and 
thM  the  proof,  from  natural  resson,  of  the  eiistence 
if  n  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
^Kf  9mt  miracle  would  wkoBy  r$mac€  that  pre- 
awnpcion ;  and,  npen  the  remoral  of  that  presump- 
tiitt,  there  would  remain  none  at  all  against  miracles, 
bwii I'll  freqoent  or  howerer  strange;  and  mira- 
I  oecorrenoes  would  be  as  easily  proved,  and 
WMy  Ufortkcmd,  as  the  most  onUnarj 
nts ;  ao  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
•  mindc  being  wrought  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
am  J  concei  Table  oocsffioo;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
■nay  would  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  of  any 
rtnry.  however  widely  ai  variance  with  the  analogy 
if  ordinanr  ezpericnoe. 

Bat  the  tme  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
Minst  their  pouMHty,  but  their  probability.  And 
Mi  presomption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by 
an  adeqnato  cause;  unless  we  hold  that 
wtmtpHomM  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  cxpe- 
or  the  essnmfd  stability  of  the  order  of 
e'ara  removed  by  showing  the  exLitence  of  a 
«Hae  capable  of  changing  the  order  of  nature — 
L  €.  unions  we  hold  that  the  admission  of  God's 
■wtwirr  involvci  the  destruction  of  all  measures 
if  probability  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
The  ordinary  sequences  of  nature  are, 
the  result  of  the  Divine  will.  But  to 
» the  Ditinc  will  to  vary  its  mode  of  opera- 
tan  in  oonjunctarca,  upon  which  it  would  be  im- 
pMble  to  oilculate,  and  nnder  circumstances  appa- 
jHlIf  similar  to  these  which  are  perpetually 
•■nnring,  would  be  to  suppoM  that  the  course  of 
IkiBga  is  (to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  human  life) 
m  Bulable  and  capricious  a»  if  it  were  governed 
If  Bverhance. 

Jior  can  the  admiwion  that  God  has  actually 
wnofiit  such  miracles  ait  attest  the  Christian  re- 
Ifiio.  nmov^  the  general  presumption  against 
■imies  as  imf  rohatie  oociirreiice>.  The  evidence 
H  whjih  revrltttioii  stuvls  has  proveil  that  the 
Afcnglity  has,  umif-  »pivial  cincumstani'es  and  lor 
^idM  railB,   eierted  his  |iowci-  of  chsuging  the 
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ordinary  course  cf  nature.  This  may  be  fairly  relied 
on  as  mitigating  the  pivsumption  against  mirades 
under  the  aame  drcunidanceM  as  those  which  it  hap 
caublifrhed :  but  miracles  which  cannot  avail  thcm> 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  that  law  (as  it  UMy  be  called; 
of  miracles,  which  such  conditions  indicate,  ane 
plainly  involved  in  all  the  antecedent  difficulties 
which  attach  to  miracles  in  general,  as  varying  froo: 
the  law  cf  nature,  bcsidva  the  special  difficulties 
which  belong  to  them  as  varying  from  the  law  of 
miracleif  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  that  law. 
And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  God  may  have  other 
ends  for  mii-ades  than  those  plain  ones  for  which 
the  Scripture  mirades  were  wrought.  Such  a  plea 
can  be  of  no  weight,  unless  we  can  change  at  plea- 
sure the  **  may  "  in  to  a  **  must "  or  **  has."  Until 
the  design  appear,  we  cannot  use  it  as  an  element 
of  probability;  but  we  must,  in  the  meanwhile, 
determine  the  question  by  the  ordinary  rules  which 
regulate  the  proof  of  filets.  A  mere  **  may "  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  "  may  not."  It  cannot  snrdy 
be  meant  that  miracles  have,  by  the  proof  of  a 
reveUtion,  ceased  to  be  miradea — i.  e.  ru«  and 
wonderful  occorrencea — so  as  to  make  the  chances 
equal  of  a  miracle  and  an  ordinary  event.  And  if 
this  be  not  held,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  reinilate  mirades  are,  in  some  way  or 
other,  laws  which  render  them  essentially  strange 
or  unusual  evente,  and  insura  the  general  dabOUy 
of  the  course  of  nature.  Whatever  other  demenU 
enter  into  the  law  of  mirades,  a  necesiary  ui/r#- 
quenoy  is  one  of  them :  and  until  weoanaee  some 
of  the  positive  demente  of  the  bw  of  miracles  in 
operation  {i,  e.  some  of  the  demente  which  do  not 
check,  but  requira  miracles)  this  negative  dement, 
which  we  do  see,  must  act  strongly  against  the  pro- 
bability of  their  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  supei^ 
natural  order  of  things  actually  going  on  around  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  euch  a  supei^ 
natund  system  as  the  Christian  di^nsation  is,  to 
lead  us  to  expect  continual  interferences  with  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature.  Not  the  necessity  of  proving 
ite  supematurd  character:  for  (1.)  that  has  bera 
sufficiently  proved  once  for  dl,  and  the  proof  suffi- 
ciently attested  to  us,  and  (2.)  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  mass  of  legendary  mirades  are,  in  thii 
sense,  evidentid.  Nor  ara  such  continud  minder 
involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by  the  very 
frame  of  ite  constitution.  For  they  manifestly  are 
not.  '*  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  nuin 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep 
and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring 
and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how,"  &c.~the  pa- 
rable manifestly  indicating  tnat  the  ordinary  visibie 
course  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by  the 
Divine  husbandman,  in  planting  and  reaping  the 
great  harvest.  Nor  do  the  answers  given  to  prayer, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  minds, 
interfere  d\$coverably  with  any  one  law  of  outward 
nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our  mente* 
frame.  The  system  of  grace  is,  indeed,  tM/)erfia  • 
tural,  bu..  in  no  sense  and  in  no  case,  pretematiral. 
It  disturbs  in  no  way  the  regular  sequences  which 
all  men's  experience  teaches  them  to  anticipate  at 
not  improbable. 

(;i.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders  of 
the  o«^;U'sia»tical  niiincles  that,  for  the  most  pnit, 
tliey  U'lung  to  thoce  clavteA  of  niiracle&  which  arf 
dcscrilt>d  a«  atnbiguouM  and  tentative — i.  e.  they  arv 
•Msti  Hi  nhich  the  eficct  it'  it  occun-ed  at  all)  viii.i 
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htTe  b«ii  the  it*tilt  of  natiiml  c»ihn««,  nnA  when*, 
uiKia  tilt  AppUrntiOtt  of  tti*»  wiiiu?  i:ii<<niiB^  tin*  clfsit^l 
cfTtK:!  wnA  ou'y  sotin^times  prolncx'^l.  Th«*!>f  dui- 
■*cturf  Mf«  jiJwHyiii  hi^'hly  acb^picioii^  mxiik:*.  And 
th4:itj|<lt  it  is  qutte  tine — aa  has  l«<fii  tetnnik^ 
thwl/— Ihnt  rettl  miracl*'*.  ftr>«l  ^iioh  ii«  wm** 
dcnriy  iiiM»>iTiil>le  us  illicit  I 
m>\j  b<*  »<»  im^w-'ilictly  iii*i 

an  amhie^iHHK  n]»p.'nr.inc*—  ..     ...  .^ i  ,,... 

tioii  of  all  thf  Ii\W8  of  evidciifv  to  mlaiti  a  mirrattre 
whiefi  \tnvi!s  a  mtj-oclc  urabigiioas  ha  the  ijmnmd  of 
our  belief  tli.it  a  mimde  baa  really  beeii  wiruigJit. 
Ir  «ti  inspired  nuthtu-  dt'cLon"  a  paVtieuUr  eiietrt  to 
have  kv(i  wrought  by  the  immedJAte  inteipsifion 
of  God,  we  th«*ii  nditiit  the  mii'aculoui  mitiire  of 
thnt  event  on  Aw  auViondj^  though  his  doviiption 
of  ita  outwiud  cireumstanoes  nviy  not  be  full  eiifuph 
to  ttuible  u»  to  form  siit:h  a  jiidgtnoit  of  it  fixmi 
the  repent  of  those  cii-cuttLitaiiceft  alone :  or  if, 
iimoiig^t  a  wiie<i  of  indubibihio  minicles,  80>ni«  are 
but  htUitilf  ttijd  loo;*tdy  reported  to  ur,  we  may 
luifely  ndinit  thtro  as  a  p«rt  of  timt  seriea,  thoiir^h 
ifwc  met  them  i«  nny  other  otHJnixion  we  shnnld 
new  them  in  a  ditTeieat  light,  Tliiii,  if  a  «kilfal 
lod  t-iperienceti  ptiyisician  reooivls  Ki^  judgment  of 
the  niitujp  of  a  ftirtlcnlnr  disorder,  well  kunwo  to 
tiim,  und  in  the  dlflginwis  of  which  it  was  nlmoi^t 
impofsiUe  for  him  io  be  miatalteu,  we  may  ftafcly 
lake  his  word  for  that,  even  though  he  may  have 
meutioiied  only  a  tVw  of  the  itymptoms  which 
tnarkeil  a  jxii-ticukr  ohm;  :  or,  if  we  knew  that  the 
plague  was  mging  at  a  |jartieular  ^^t  mul  time, 
t  Would  requiine  much  le**  evideuoe  to  convince  ua 
that  a  paiiiLniI.il'  pei^jn  hnil  died  of  tliat  distemper 
thffre  mid  tlieo,  thnn  if  hi*  denth  weii?  attribut«!  to 
tluit  diM^^se  in  a  plrioe  which  the  plnguc  had  never 
viilted  for  o^ikturiei  before  oiid  adlc/r  the  ftllegfd 
occuri  erico  of  lu^  cnsc, 

(4.)  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripttir©- 
iniracti»  hare  so  *'  borne  the  brunt"  of  the  d  priari 
ohjectioii  to  miracles  an  to  remoire  all  pecidinr  \vi*^ 
tumption  a^nst  them  as  improbable  eveiiL^,  there 
is  a  sense  In  which  they  may  be  tnilj  ettid  to  have 
|ii-r]Ktied  the  wny    for   thone   of  the   eoclesi**tjtal 
Weiidi.     But  it  \b  one  which  agsr^ratos,  iostenrj  I 
ot  cstemmtin^,  thrir  improbability,    Th*  nanatives 
*#f  the  Scripturfr-mii-acles  may  very  prob<\bly  hnv*^ 
tejided  to  mis*  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  thi- 
mindi  of  weak  and  crelulous  pensons,  and  to  eti-  i 
courage  defigning  men  to  attempt  a&  imitation  of; 
th<*m.     And  thia  saspicioo  is  codfirmcd  when  we ' 
ob^cne  that  M  is  precisely  tliose  instance*  of  Scrip- 
Ittre-tnirnclts  wh'kch   are  most   enidly   imit^blc   by 
fmtid,  or  tiioae  which  are  most  9pt  to  id;iike  a  wild 
and  mythical  Ikncy,  which  »ecm  to  be  the  ty\ie» 
which — with  ertratagant  exapgeratinii  and  distor-  I 
tjou — are   pnui-i pally  copied   in  t)je   f^-^rlesitistical 
tmracle*.     En  thi*  6en«  it  may  be  said  that  the  I 
:%'jiptuje  nanatlTes  **  broke  the  ice**'  and  preparol  , 
ii^  waj  Ibr  ft  whole  succession  of  legends  ;  just  as 
^**f  £i'«at  and  striking  diarocter  h  followed  by  a 
bml  of  iroTtttto>"«,  who  endeavour  to  i^prodoce  him, 
jpjt  by  ccjiying  what  ijs  reiUy  esMjntiaJ  to  his  gretii* 
r  ras»  hut  by  eiagrj^eniting  iind  distorting  aome  mitinr 
uxulianties  In  which  his  great  qualitkv  may  some>- 
\fmv»  have  b«ea  exhibitaL 

(Jilt — apart  from  any  leading  prepiratiou  ihtia 
ifloi'dea^we  know  that  tlie  ignoi-ance,  fraud,  aud 
fOthufuum  of  maukind  have  in  almo»t  every  age 
*^  country  produced  su<h  a  numerous  spawn  of 
^wrwoA  prodigies,  a&  to  make  fiU»«  ftnrir«  of  mi- 
tftctes    under  oertaui  circumislmeti,  •  tJluig  to  br 
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naturally  ev|k«i;iftl.     ll««io%  unlesa  rl  ob  kt  4^ 

linelly  shovnn  tfrom  the  tuKtitis  of  1^ 

fmrratives  of  iniracldi  are  nfll  iMHkt^d 

eaiu>«* — ^tnat  they  are  not  Hm  offiipiUif  «f  aAt 

paivutajre — the  reasonable  rult«»  uf  «»»'tcteatt  m 

^  reipiit^  thnt  we  ■Hnnld  refer  tlkefli  ti&  tlistr 

nowQ  caus». 

there  be,  aa  iOfiM  mmk  fmamm  act  i^ 

....  .^  a^,  auy  impiety  in  sueii  m  limit  Qi  v 
a>ntrary,  Irite  p*ety»  or  r%\ifgtm»  mewtuflS  «f  <M 
nyjutres  us  to  abstain  witli  ■vupi 
attiitnitin^  to  Him  any  vorks  micii  w«  kast  ■! 
gotP«i  tvAson  for  believing  Him  t«  hire 
It  is  not  piety,  but  proCuie  maadm 
tui«9  to  refer  to  God  that  wlik^,  aoeef«iiag  nAi 
beet  rulc»  of  probalnlitf  whleb  H«  iaa 
furtiished  m  with,  is  tnoat  likilf  to  htm  l«a^ 
product  of  human  ignorMic^,  <ir'6«iid*  «r  Mip; 

On  the  whoLep  thenefortt^  w«  may  «aye)ali  1 
the  mass  of*  the  eodedBstkal  mlTarls  4»  Ml  fas 
any  part  of  the  arane  aerias  m  % 
Scripture,  whicb  latter  arc,  tlicraftfi^  iifcii If 
any  decif too  we  maj  come  tf»  witk 
tbiiDK- ;  and  that  they  are  pujtjii  by\)l»  m^ 
of  three  dttttinct  prB^umptla&a  i^admat  Ifa^— kM 
improbable  (1)  as  inarying  Anooi  i^  mtkm4 
nature;  (2)  as  vatyitig  tfrai  tlk;  mmk^mt 
Scriplure-tnttaeles ;  ( ?( )  aa  reasnlibaf  Ifeoii  kn*^ 
ary  iftories  whidi  are  the  known  fniom  tf  ikr 
cmtulitr  or  imp<i^nr?  of  m^rnk'n^, 

Theouhtroveisy  ;<o«sbibtv^ 

nicies  iA  as  old  a?  ,  i  iirr.    iWn  u  t 

verydmi  view  oi  at,  n-  ir  stvio.1  m  liieF^MViili 
pven  by  (*iciero  m  his  backs  df  DtrMlteM^  li#i 
ivorks  i^f  Jo^phus  theie  ara,  occasi<iiiallf«  fSfyHtei 
of  niitu:ulistic  eTplanslioui  of  O.  T.  oilnclB:  kii 
these  seem  mther  thrown  out  for  tie  fsirp^tf 
gratifying  sceptical  Patcati  reotkn  tJv^  asfayMaaH 
of  his  own  belief.  The  oilier  cJiw^  atttfasfittalP 
Jewish  opiuioo  are,  Maiinouid^k.  Jlcn 
lib.  2,  c.  35.  and  the  Pirkt  Afmik,  fai 
Miihfui^  torn.  ir.  p.4f>tli.  jitid  ALcnimiirL 
iCtohirn,  p.  93,     J t  is  I  ;^t  -^ 

the  *>iihiirftijant  hypoti  w  j*c-=* 

V'fdii'ontm^  I  _j  4^  ai  mm 

i>t£,  V  ho  If  '.rutiOB  BttaAi 


:  ■,  '    ^  '.f 

of  the  prinrijml  repli<*«  to  it  may  be  •«««  la  hSm^m 

burg,  172.V 

A  full  acrount  of  ti>e  eeiitio»Mi][  la  b^^aliA 
the  deints,  dunnn;  the  Isat  oemniy,  wSl  te  h^  ^ 
leland'K  View  uf  Vxt  Dfitiical  W^HBtm,  n^aiailtf 
London,  183rt. 

The  debate  was  reneweil«  abeitl  tile  m^fitff  i* 
oentii  -     '  [fUblioilioii  of  Ui 

essnv  ivpl.ee  to 

Camp!  ri^tiOH    o»»    1/: 

n$ian  Leciurf^^  vol*  i.  j ; 
IhnntUitn  Irrtitm,   I 
Brown,   (M  C'^nt^f  mf 
( 1  El  trod  I  ictio  n ) ;  A  r.     i  1 1  Vv' 


^iJiauas  III  /{ut*jr. 

Kcnivf,  Parker,  I 
Terestini^  woi'k   li^  tJic 
PrfyfJtctK^i*    repriBteiJ 
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t  alio  Bp.  lK)ti^ln8,  Criterion^  or  MifocUu 
ed,  &*..,  LootJoa,  1754. 
u  tht  last  lew  yam  the  controvenij  hjoa 
pened  by  die  late  Pnofewur  Uaden  Puweil  in 
ity  €f  iVorittt,  and  tome  remarks  on  the 
f  eriiieuce*  published  in  the  now  celebrated 
of  £wiy$  and  lievieu:$.     It  would  be  pre- 

at  pnsMait,  to  gire  a  list  of  the  replies  to  so 

work, 
question  of  the  eodesiastical  minuses  was 

touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes  on  Origen 
Celsua,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine;  but 
attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
tiis  &inous  Free  Eruptiry,  1748.  Several 
vere  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman, 
.  Ice,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
ermaoent  attention.  Some  good  remarks  on 
eral  subject  occur  in  Jortiu's  Remarks  on 
uOcal  History,  and  in  \Varburton*8  Julian, 
•ntityversy  also  has  of  late  years  been  re- 
by  Dr.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on  miracles 
1/  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  Fleurj's 
uticril  Ilittory^  and  since  lepublished  in  a 
*  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  previously,  while 
itiUit,  examined  the  whole  subject  of  miracles 
aiiicle  u(K>n  Apollouius  Tyauaeus  in  the 
ilxuJi^i  MetropuliUma,  [W.  F.] 

riAM  (OnO,   "Uieir  rebellion:"   LXX. 

: ;  hence  Joseph.  Maf>td(/iAy}} :  in  the  N.  T. 
;  or  Mopfa ;  Maf>i^  being  the  form  always 
A  (or  the  nominative  case  of  the  name  of  the 
J/«iry,  though  it  is  declined  Mapfas ,  Mopff ; 
lapio,  is  eiu]iloyed  in  all  La.ses  for  the  three 
l.irit«).  The  name  in  tlie  O.  T.  is  given  to 
M>n!t  only;  the  sister  of  Moses,  and  a  de- 
t  of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian 
(.•i-ms  t4i  have  been  common.  Amongst  others 
re  it  was  llei-od's  celebrated  wife  and  victim, 
ine.  And  through  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  has 
the  most  frequent  female  name  in  Chris- 

IiniAM.the  sister  of  Moses,  was  tlie  eldest  of 
Teil  family  ;  and  she  first  appeai-s,  proKnbly 
miTgirl.  watchini^  her  infmt  brother's  cradlo 
Siie  ■  Kx.  ii.  4).  ami  siijrgMing  her  mother 
rse  (ib.  7).  The  iiidep«'mleut  jin«l  high  |X)si- 
en  by  her  siiperiority  of  a<:e  she  never  lost. 
Mst^r  of  Aaion"  is  her  IWblicnl  distinction 
•.  *J'ii.  In  Ntini.  xii.  I  she  is  place*!  Wfon' 
i  an.l  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckonfl  as  am<)n;:st  th*- 
H-liverfis— ♦'  1  spnt  l<efore  thee  Miises  nu.l 
yA'\  Mil  Mill."  .Mie  jy  the  lirst  pei-scmnge  in 
o'.irfhuld  to  whom  th«»  pioj-hetio  git\s  arc 
■  :L»cnUsi — '•  Miiiam  th<.'  Pioplu'tt'ss**  is  her 
\.-.\p\\  tit!o  (Kx.  XV.  'Jul.  The  proj)lu'tic 
^h■  wtd  it.-i'if  in  her  un-lcr  the  s;inn'  fomi  as 
iich  it  ;is>unirtl  in  the  days  of  S'vmuel  an-l 
— j-iif-try.  jiixX'iiijKiiiieil  wiih  music  and  j)Vt>- 
i.  Tiie  only  in.^tam-e  of  this  piophetic  uitl 
I.  nl"t«'r  till'  p.is>:nre  of  the  lied  Sva,  ^he  taki^s 
t«tl  in  h«-i  hanl,  un<I  gtn's  forth,  like  the 
r  iiui'ii'h'^  in  later  times  after  a  victoiy 
T.  1.  XI.  ;J4  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  G;  I's.  hviii. 
■,  folli.w«>«l  l.y  tlu"  whole  fViniih'  jx»piilation 
el,  alM>  biatin;^  tiinr  cynibiils  sind  striking 

giiitiW^  '  nVnp.  miNtian.'lateil  *•  d;ince»**j. 
ikA  appesir  hew  far  th««y  joined  in  the  whole 
piffig  ■  Kx.  xv.  l-l'J:  ;  but  the  o{ieiiing  woitls 
eitcii  again  by  Miii.un  herself  at  tiie  cio(>e, 
U^nn  c^a  coiiunaud  to  the  Hebrew  women. 
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•*Sheftoawered  them,  saying.  Sing  y«  to  Jkaiya^, 
for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously :  the  horie  aad 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  oomplaiiil 
against  Moses  for  his  noarriage  with  a  Cushite. 
[Zn'i»oRAn].  *•  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moees? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  (Num.  xii.  1,  2). 
The  question  implies  that  the  prophetic  gill  wm 
exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  impli<bt  that  it 
was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  form  than  to  Moms. 
"  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.     Mt  servant  Moses  is 

not  so With  him  will  1  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 

even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches*'  (Nnrr. 
xii.  6-8).  A  stem  rebuke  was  administered  in 
front  of  the  sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Bliriam. 
But  the  pimishment  fell  on  Miriam,  aa  the  chief 
otlender.  The  hateful  Egyptian  lq>rosy,  of  which 
for  a  moment  the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand 
of  her  yoimger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole 
person  of  the  proud  prophetess.  How  grand  was 
her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  im)>lied  in  the 
cry  of  ai^ish  which  goes  up  from  both  hei-  brothers 
— **  Aks,  my  lord  1  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead, 
of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh 
out  of  his  mother's  womb/. . .  Heal  her  now,  O  (io'i ! 
I  beseech  thee."  And  it  is  not  less  evklent  in  the 
silent  grief  of  the  nation :  "  The  people  journeyed 
not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again  '  (Num.  xii. 
U>-15).  The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  though  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form,  in  the  ancient  tmdition  of 
the  drying-up  and  re-flowing  of  the  marvellous  well 
of  the  Wanderings.     [Bef.R,  vol.  i.  p.  179  ci.] 

This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
Hazeroth,  form  the  last  public  event  of  Miriam's  life. 
She  died  towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings  at 
Kadesh,  and  was  buried  tliere  (Num.  xx.  1).  Her 
tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in  the  days  of  Jerome 
( De  Loc.  Hcb.  in  voce  "  Oidfs  Btvmea  j.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (.Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §6), 
her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
Xanthicus  (•'.  e.  about  the  end  of  February);  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  anniversary  was  still  ob- 
serveil  in  the  time  of  Josephufc.  Ilie  burial,  he 
adds,  took  place  with  gieat  |H>mp  on  a  mountain 
called  Zin  (i.  ^.  the  wilderness  of  Ziu';  and  the 
m«»uj-uiiig — which  la^ttnl,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  her 
brothers,  for  thirty  days—  was  closet!  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  puiitication  throtigh  the  sacrifice  ot 
the  heitVr  f  Num.  xix.  1-10),  which  in  the  PenUteuch 
iminetliately  pre<*e«les  the  story  ot  her  death. 

Accordin','  to  Ja<t>phus  ( Ant.  iii.  '2,  §4,  and  6,  §1), 
she  was  merri<nl  to  the  famous  Htr,  and,  throu^ 
him,  was  ^'landinother  of  the  anhitect  Bkzaleel. 

In  th<»  Koran  fob.  iii.)  »«hc  is  coutounde»l  with  the 
Viipii  Maiy;  an<l  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  called 
the  Kuniiiy  of  Amrani.  or  Imran.  ( See  aUo  D'Her- 
lielot,  /)*',/.  Orinit.  **  Z'lk.trin."')  In  other  Arabic 
tra«liti«ms  her  name  is  given  as  Koithum  (see  Weil's 
liihl.  A*'./«v,(/.v.  U)]). 

2.  lli<.th  Vat.  and  Alex,  rhr  Mcu<5r:  3fariam). 
A  peiHin— whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear 
—  mmtioiie*!  in  the  ^'enealoj;ies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
an-l  1k.um»  of  Caleb  (I  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  in  the 
present  st:tte  of  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  than  that  Miriam  was  sister  or  brother  to 
tlie  founder  ( f  the  town  of  I'^htemoa.  Out  of  the 
uumeious  conjectures  of  critics  and  transbtore  the 
following  mav  be  noticeil :  (<i)  that  of  the  LXX,, 
'*  and  Jether'begat  M. ;"  and  (6)  tliat  of  Bcrtbean 
(^Chromk,  ad   loc.),   that  Miriam,  Sha 
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hi>NtH  art  tJie  diildreu  t*f  Muixtl  l>y  lus  EgjptiW 
wile  Bithiali,  tlie  daughter  of  l*hani>h:  the  IatI 
djiiap  of  ver,  18  hATing  been  errooeoiusly  tnmspostsl 
fjom  its  pjojMiT  place  in  ver.  17.  [A.  P   :i.] 

MIRMA(nO"jD:  Mapfidi  Marma).  A  Beu- 
lADiile,  '*  chief  of  the  fathers/'  fon  of  Sliahamm  hj 
lu«  wilu  Ivideih ;  bom  in  the  land  of  Mo«b  (1  Chr. 
viii.  10). 

MIEBOfi.     TlM  two  woi^t,  HKlDt  momA 

(b^x.  ixxviii.  8 ;  Korrovrpoi^,  ^pecufum),  and  ^K")* 

f-^  Moh  xxxvU.  lS)f  u«  rendered  **  loolcitig  glast'* 
111  the  A.  v.,  but  fi-om  the  context  eirideotlf  denote 


MlKliOK 

A  xxLTmr  of  pfklisheid  metal.  Th«  mim  ft  tf  01 
vrDmen  o/  the  ooDgreg^tioi),  nooordtBit  lo  iht  IbnH 
iKtasnge,  furnished  tbe  bninfl^  Cor  the  btv  «l  ii 
tubemarJe,  nod  ia  Ibe  latter  lh«  b«Autj  of  tlit  Af« 
[ft  heightened  by  rendering  **  Will  MKki  baai  ig 
with  him  the  cloudi,  stroDg  m  a  nudten  oonv^*, 
the  word  titui&bted  **  sprcdid  Oud  '*  in  tbe  A  f < 
being  that  which  is  propeitj  a{«plitd  to  tbf  ba»> 
tneriug  of  metaU  into  plate,  am)  from  *-'  ^  "" 
Hebrew  term  for  "  Bnnameul*'  u  dert^- 
UAMfciNT.]  The  metapbor  in  Deal,  ix 
'*  Thf  be&ven  that  is  over  thf  head  ahall  Ic  iin*' 
derived  it«  force  trow  thie  aanie  pcipokr  bdkf  it  111 
ioUdity  of  the  sky. 


Ei^piuiu  Mknvn.    I,  ^  4,  fhun  Mr.  H«]t'>  ouUaCClaiit  I,  J 

The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out  of  ^^^^ 
probablj  brvu^ht  with  them  mirrors  like  tliuae 
which  were  tu«d  L»j  the  EgjptiaiUt  luid  were  made 
of  a  mixed  mvUK  chltflj  copper,  wrought  with 
such  iidmirable  skill,  anjA  Sir  G,  Wilkinson  {Am\ 
Eg.  iii.  384),  that  ttivj  were  "susceptible  of  a 
lu«tre,  which  has  even  been  partially  revired  at  the 
present  dajr,  in  some  of  thoee  discovered  at  Thebes, 
though  buried  m  the  earth  for  many  cputuries.  The 
mirror  itiuU'  was  nearly  ruund,  inscrtiKl  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  meta!*  whc^e  form  v&ried  aocord- 
lag  to  the  taxte  of  the  owner.  Some  prt^^ented  the 
figure  of  a  femnle,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
onmmcatad  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a 
fiucy  derioe ;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typbo- 
Buui  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror, 
aenring  aa  a  ooatra$t  to  the  featuru  whoa«>  beauty 
was  disjpUyed  within  it."  With  regard  to  the 
mehd  of  which  the  aucit^ut  mirrors  w**jre  oompoeed 
there  is  not  much  dilference  of  opiaion.  Pliny 
mientioQs  that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at 
Brundusium  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  (xxxiii. 
4oi,  or  if  tin  alone  (xx*iv\  48 1.  PrHxitcle!^  In  the 
ticje  ot  Tompt-y  the  Grait,  i*  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though  tiiese  were 

*  aOver  mirrors  art  aUaded  ta  In  PlEUtiu  {MottelL  1. 4, 
vir.  lot)  and  inilli>strstu«  (Jam.  L  «)  *,  au<l  one  of  ttael  Is 
Hid  to  liave  b«en  fuund,  Tbey  vnvrt  ovtm  made  of  pild 
(fhir.  Hoe.  92S ;  Sen.  <Vaf.  i^csL  i.  17), 

^  ApparvQlly  fti  ttUoitioii  to  thiJi  aistom  Mdor?  {JSpku- 
*IMn,  <V  f>3,  hi  describing  *h^  umldciiB  muv  dMiued  at  Lbe 


aflerwardg  ao  common  as,  in  the  liiBs  of  l*UiJ,  ^ 
be  used  by  the  ladies'  maid*.*  Tli»y  are  iwntM 
by  Chrposiam  among  the  ailimTagUMa  «tf  6A>> 
for  which  he  nibulud  tht  kdks  t/  liis  twi,  fl^ 
Seneca  long  before  waa  bnid  III  hia  ikmiw'irti<i< 
similar  follies  {Natw,  QuMVt*  i,  17^  Mirrnr*  •«t 
lued  by  the  Roman  vomaa  in  the  ^ 
(Seneca,  Ep.  95;  Apuleius^  JUHftm,  i 
Jo  the  Egyptian  temples^  aajs  Cyril  of  A  * 

{Ik  odor,  in  Spir^  ix. ;  C^ptra^  i.  p^  314, 
lG3d),  it  was  the  cnstam  for  the  wtmB  t 
in  Unm  ganMiitBi  bolding  a  mimr  In 
honda  and  a  lialriim  Id  their  righiU  and  Ik 
baring  frllen  into  the  idolatries  of  tha  <c>  < 
brought  with  them  the  mirrors  wbadu  tb* ;. 
tiieir  worship.* 

Accordbg  to  Beckmann  (ifsaC.  of  Iv.  u.  f^ 
Bohn),  a  mirror  which  waa  diaootrcvl  mmt  3iifla 
was  teffKad,  and  (bund  to  be  matla  of  a  maSflm^ 
copper  and  rcgnlus  ox*  aDtonooy,  with  a  lUtb  M 
Bednoann's  editor  (Mr.  Fnuic&s)  gtt-w  la  a  sell  Hi 
result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Ktmaoaii  aaiT«r»  wii^ 
he  examined  and  found  to  oouaMt  of  67*12  a|i% 
24  93  tin,  and  8^13  lead,  or  aaarlw  8  pu^  if  «||' 
to  3  of  tin  and  1  of  lisad,  but  mkUta  m  th^.  a<e  • 


Uaod  Temple  of  Ibt  Moon,  faya,  ■*  A»  ibfy  }^ 
the  lamp,  a  ftleam  of  light  flaskni  fa«m  tt^i;  v« 
wbtch,  1  coukl  peradvei.  mm  Ibe  ralsctto  «f  1 1 
mirror,  that  In  tbe  maimer  of  Uui  wman  if  Mi 
•Mcii  9t  Om  daooen  awe  beneath  het  ItJI  Analffev.^ 
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MlT»i  hw  KUproth,  wi«i  there  aoT  tnen  of 
i>uy,  whidi  Beckmann  &»erts  was  unknown  to 
rieots.  Modern  experimeots  have  shown  that 
ilsture  of  copper  and  tin  produces  the  betit 
for  specula  {Phil.   Tmna.  vol.  67,  p.  2i>6). 
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curious  information  will  be  found  in  Beckmann 
the  various  sobstanoes  employed  by  the  ancients 
lirroni,  but  which  has  no  bearing  uytoa  the 
-t  of  this  article     In  his  opinion  it  ww  not  till 


\y/Q\v 


IH.  Utgf. 


S  mad  .1  »bow  Um  bottom  of  Ui«  h*«Hn«,  to 
(Wm  Id  th«  powurfon 


^th  oentury  that  glnw,  covered  at  the  Xvuk  with 
Send,  wm  u<il  f«)r  this  purpow,  the  doubtful 


experiments  which  were  unsuooessfuL  Other  alio* 
sions  to  bronze  mirrors  will  be  found  in  a  fragment 
of  Aeschylus  preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Sem,  xvii- 
p.  164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608),  and  in  (laliiraachut 
{ffym,  in  Lav.  Pall,  21).  Convex  mirTon  of  po- 
lished steel  are  mentioned  aa  common  in  the  East, 
in  a  manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Eodua.  zii. 
11,  quoted  by  Harmer  {Obterv,  vol.  iv.  c.  11, 
obs.  56). 

The  metal  of  which  the  mirrors  were  com^oaed 
being  liable  to  nut  and  tarnish,  required  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  bright  ( Wisd.  vii.  26 ;  Ecdus.  zii.  1 1). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  su»- 
pended  from  the  mirror.  The  Persians  used  emery* 
powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to  Chardin 
(quoted  bv  Hartnuuin,  die  Hehr.  am  Putztiache,  ii. 
245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tamiidied 
or  imperfect  mirror,  appeaia  to  be  alloded  to  in 
1  Cor.  ziii.  12.  On  the  other  hand  a  polished 
mirror  is  among  the  Arabs  the  emblem  of  a  pure 
reputation.  **  More  spotless  than  the  mirror  of  a 
foreign  woman,*'  is  with  them  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, whidi  Mddani  ex|^ns  of  a  woman  who  haa 
married  out  of  her  country,  and  polishes  her  mirror 
incessantly  that  no  part  of  her  fitce  may  escape  her 
observation  (De  Sacy,  Chrest.  Arab,  iii.  p.  236). 

The  obscure  woitl  D^Ml,  ffilyMm  (Is.  iii.  23), 

rendered  **  glasses"  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vulgate 
specula,  and  su]fpoiled  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  Jarchi,  is 
explained  by  Schroeder  {de  Vest,  Mul,  Ilebr.  ch. 
18)  to  signify  **  transparent  dresses  **  of  fine  linen^ 
as  the  LXX.  (rA  Ztapatt/i  AaxttPiitd),  and  even 
Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  underxtand  it  (comp.  mul^ 
ticia,  Juv.  Sat,  ii.  66,  76).  In  support  of  thift 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  terms  which  follow  denot* 
articles  of  female  attire ;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  word 
closely  resembling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  writing 
tablet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approved 
by  Gesenius  {Jesaia  i.  215)  and  the  best  authorities. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

MIS'AEL  ( Mi(ra^\ :  Misael),  1.  The  same  ae 
MisiiAKL  2  (1  Ksd.  ix.  44 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  =  Misif  AFX  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshnci 
(Song  of  the  Thiw  Child.  66). 

HIS'GAB  (nabt^n,  with  the  def.  article 
*AfidB:  fortis,  sublimit),  a  place  in  Moab  namec 
in  company  with  Nrix)  and  Kiriatiiaim  .'n  the 
denunciation  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).  It  appears 
to  be  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,*  though  thejT 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  «*  high  foit."  [Moab,  p.  307.] 
In  neither  passage  is  there  any  clue  to  its  sittiation 
beyond  the  fact  of  xta  mention  with  the  above  two 
places;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  an  neith«*r 
of  them  have  been  satisfiurtorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1320),  and  in 
that  ta.se  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated 
on  a  height  It  is  possibly  identical  with  Mizi'KH 
OF  Mo  An,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  FiiiNt 
{Ilandxcb.  794  a)  understands   **the  Misgab**   to 


niny  fxxxvi.  6G)<  to  the  mirrors  nvule    m«in  the  highland  country  of  Moab  generally,  but 
•  gbjB^hnustes  of   .Si<lon,  having  reference  to    its  mention  in  company  with  othor  places  which 

Sidrmc  quimdAin  iU  offlcinln  noWU :  niquidem  etiam  |  of  reftige.     Thus  f  Sam.  xxIL  3 ;  PS.  ix.  9.  Hz.  f ;  is^ 
a  eaooffiuversL"  xxxiil.  16;  In  which  and  other  plaoe«  It   !»  vartookl 

I  Urts  fwi—cf  It  it  without  the  article.    As  a  mere  '  nndered  In    the  A.  V.  "high  tower,"  -refuge,"  -iW 
•Ut.*.  the  word  JUiffab  l«  frequently  xu^  in  the  ,  f»nce."  &c    See  Stanley,  S.  S  P.  Ap|>.  ^31. 


ft!  pvia  uf  hmpcure,  to  tb<^  soimc  of  a  lofkr  pbic«* 


^4  MISHAEL 

Vtlitioiv  tft  liavu  bcoii  dt^finite  5|>ols,  p^en  tJ^oOj^H 
nol  ret  iJeatifiei  wiih  cGrtaJQtr,  sterns  U>  forliid 

M16H'AEL<V«^P:  Mkto^X  in  Ei. ;  Mi- 
nXi^;  Alex.  MitraSAi  in  Lev.:  MisaSl,  Mimde). 
\*  Otie  of  th«  sou*  of  Cxsiel,  ili«  node  of  Aamn 
nd  MotH  f  Rz.  vi.  22).  When  Nadub  and  Abihtj 
were  stnjck  d«ad  for  often ntj  strmige  fire,  Mbhael 
jiiid  hi«  brother  Elzaphan*  at  the  comroiu*d  of  Mo*e«, 
rrinoved  their  bodies  fVnm  the  sanctunrTt  and  biiirieiJ 
tJmm  without  the  aunp,  their  loo>«  htiing  tunics^ 
tcfttiht^th^  A,  V.  **  ooatf  *'}i  the  simplett  of  ttst^rn 
ditnoftt  9^rvlfig  for  winJing-4heet»  t  Lev.  x.  4^  5). 
The  lnt<»  Prof.  Blunt  (  Utu^tts,  Comeid^nceat  pt,  i, 
$itiv  )  coT^jecUired  thnt  the  two  brothew  were  the 
••  meii  who  weit!  dcfilod  by  thedesul  biwiy  of  a  man  " 
^^Sntn.  ix*  d),  and  thus  preventai  fit»m  keeping  the 
jCQotuJ  pnsKiver. 

2.  iUtwaitX ;  Alex.  Mffj<ra^\ :  Mhaft)^  One  of 
those  who  stood  at  Kxra**  lel\  hfthd,on  the  tower  of 
wood  in  the  street  of  ihv  writi^r  giite,  when  he  rea^l 
the  hiw  to  the  p/jple  'Neh,  viih  4),  Culled 
MiSABL  ia  1  Ksdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  One  of  (lAnier*  thre«oompini<in»in  eaptiTitj, 
md  of  the  btoo<l-royal  of  Judali  rlUnn.  u  6,  7,  11, 
19,  ii.  17)*  He  received  the  B«bylanbm  title  of 
Mi^stiACM,  \ff  which  he  w  better  known.  In  the 
Song  of  the  Three  ChiMnen  he  is  called  Misacl, 

MISH'AL,  and  MISH'EAL  (both  h^Vp : 
tV  Baaf\kdv,  Alex.  WoffodX. ;  Mad<rd,  AJt^3. 
Mturdij^ :  M€*»tt,  Mixal),  one  of  the  towns  in  tJie 
lerrittiry  of  Aaher  fJosfa.  lix.  20),  allotted  to  the 
iJerihonitfl  Levita  (jii.  30).  It  oc-cars  Lietwoen 
A  mad  luid  Carniel,  but  the  former  remains  un* 
known,  and  this  catalogue  of , A sher  ia  so  imperfect, 
that  it  ifi  impofisible  to  ooiu^lude  with  cei-Uiinty  that 
Mithal  was  nenr  Cunnel.  True»  Kun^bius  (Otiom, 
*»  Masan ")  sap  that  it  was,  but  he  is  eviilentlj 
merely  quoting  the  list  of  JtK^hua,  and  not  s])enking^ 
from  nctiial  knowledge.  In  the  cntAlogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  it  t£  l^iveu  us  Masual,  a  form  which  suggesit^  \t& 
jdeutity  with  the  Masaloth  of  later  hist^M^ ;  but 
there  i>  nothing  to  remark  for  or  a^iuit  this  ulen* 
tifiCAUoii*  [G.] 

HISH'AM  (Djnrbt  MiiToiU:  Miioam).  A 
BenJAtnite,  son  of  Elpajil^  and  desoenduut  of  Shaha* 
mina  (1  Chr.  viii.  12^, 

MIBH'&IA  (yriC*D,  Mafffid',  Masma). 

1.  A  ion  of  lahuiael  and  Lrother  of  MttiSAU 
(Oeu.  XXV.  14;  1  Chr.  i,  30).  The  Aliusanimii  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §21),  may  repi-esent  Uie  tribe  of 
Mijihioaf  tlieir  modem  descendants  niv  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  tlie  name  (Misma')*  exists  in 
Ambifi^  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  lienee-Misma'.  In 
tlie  Mir^it  ex-Zcmuu  (M3.>,  iliAhma  is  wHtten 
11  lama* — ptjbably  from  Itflbbinical  somccs ;  hut  it 
ia  added  *'  and  he  i«  Mesnii'nh.*  The  Arabic  word 
bus  the  mme  significatiou  oi  the  Hebit'w. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  2.'i),  bmUier  of 
^IltJSAM.  These  bixitheif  were  prhnp  named  jiller 
tiie  tdder  brothcm,  liliahtna  and  Miljsnm.   [K.  S«  P.] 

MISHMAN'NAH  (n|D^:  Mo^^ardt;  Alex. 
Mtuff^;   K.  A.  ftlofft/Mvirtfi   Moimana),     The 

fc  ITirir  pripfiMy  fruck*,  oi  cifiodu  (Ex-  il  14>,  wt»kh. 
IT  JiTdM  renunc^  were  no<  bitnted. 


n^^ 


^    JLfiL^w^* 


Mi9ltEt  iifiiii 

fmirth  of  the  twelve  linn-ftf-*-*!  <».-tfftf*^*  uia  af  J 
ha<(t  for  iKe  hnttliv  who  '  -hui 

David"  in  tlie  ImlJofZ  10, 


MISHRAITES.   Tl 

pafiti\  Alcxr  tjtiaaapeMa^ 
the  four  *'  tiimdle*  of  Ki 
proceeding  thfi  t^frtim  am 

ii,  5:<).    lik-  :'•      ] 

wheie  meDtj 

have  l«en  iiu 

fotmded — ao  the 

fttttod — tlie  towuf 

of  which    hoR  U> 

while  the  latter  i^  ; 

neighbourhood.      [  J;  *,:i!a>:  m-i'a> 

MISPERT5TH  'n'>eD© 

titrned  with  Z^erul  ' 
Neh.  vii.  7u     In  t.?.i,  n.    _ 


I 


nd  m^^i^^l 


and  in  I  K^t,  v.  8  AHFiiAiuifiLS. 

Mis'REPHOTiiMA mrnn?  Tfmir^^ 

in  xili.  6,  'D  flbXT?-    M«<r«^r,  ami  MaM|^ 

r|. I-...    mt|»»*^ 


noithcrn  l*iil»t]ue,  in 


intuin 


mblwdi ,  1,  If .  Sicknj .      K 
.1o!«hua  chnsfti  the  Cms 
Mi?ivphoth-matni,  atid  t! 
of  Mi/-iM.'h,'*  jikobHblr  th 
the  liihahvi''     "  ' 
Syrians  (Jn 
in  the  cnuiiy   ..: 
conqncred  (iiii.  <j) — **  tai 
raountjua  from  Lebanon 
Zitionianft.**     Taken   tit   i 
ing  of  the  name  ia  "  t- 
cofdingly  it  u  taki   > 
'*  waiTH  writers," 
fjr  Hprtiic^— as  l^  ! 
the  Vulpnte  ;  or  nrtiijcjai, 
tnnr-works — ns  by  .Tnrrhi, 
bf  Fiirst  [ff 
1341),  an«J 

IX)rd      A.       ti.i,      J         ,     ^rr.1 

con^ders  the  unrtte  aa  oonft*: 
the  **  buiTiing"  of  Jabin'a  dkii 
they  burnt  at  that  apot;?  Atal.  if  «i, 
name  the  •'bumine  ef  ««*it#w»f^     Th* 
here,  v      ' 

his  \ 
anoth 
later 
Xh 
the  conjk,Hjtujie  oi   ■ 
I855),'ti«its  Wi 
collection  of 
Bea-«ho)-e,  >: 

(hi*  Iwu   tti     

Sidon,     Wrty  tt  not  lati 

we  ore  fnmilinr  In  th»> 

hi  llebrvw, 

ofStoZ  li 

tttill  Intui-^ 

iiieutii-al,  tk 

while  the  cK 

*'  Zni-ephath  which  b».'iony,*tii  to  ZidefD,'*--4l  i 

putnt  offltiong  resemblanoe. 


'  .fat  M 


^.Tilbok- 


•  Tbe  •! 
leriinHoaB. 


V 


ITB  (Airi^  a  oom  cnmnt  io  Pakrtine  in 
iNM  «f  oar  Lord.  It  took  its  name  irom  a 
tHll  Gnik  eopper  coin,  of  which  with  the 
out  mm  went  to  the  x<>^oDf.  It  ffeeiii» 
tifltine  (a  have  been  the  smallest  piece  ui" 
',  hanf  the  lulf  of  the  fiu-thing,  which  wai*  a 
rieiT  low  rilue.  The  mite  is  fiimous  fronj 
Of  amtMoed  in  the  account  of  the  pooi 
»  yttf  vbom  Christ  saw  casting  two  mites 
«  treisinj  (Mark  zii.  41-44 ;  Luke  ud.  ^ 
Fna  St  Mark's  explanation,  **  two  mites, ' 
DMie  a  firthing"  (XrrriL  8^,  8  i<m 
ff,  TV.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
nipdmis  or  fiuthing  was  the  commoner 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
'as  a  mooej  of  account,  though  this  might 
m  in  another  passage  (Matt.  t.  26).  In 
XKHocnan  coinage  of  Palestine,  in  which 
;e  the  money  of  the  Herodian  fiunily,  the 
at  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 
seem  to  correspood  to  the  fiuthing  and 
the  lar^r  weighing  about  twice  as  much 
^er.  This  correspondence  is  made  moi« 
vr  the  circumiitanoe  that  the  larger  seems 
sMjed  from  the  earlier  *•  quaiter "  of  the 
ina^.  It  is  noticeable,  that  although  the 
mites  struck  about  the  time  referred  to 
r*pels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex.  Jannaeus' 
ire  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
•e  long  continued  in  use.  [Money  ; 
o.]  [K.  S.  1\] 

['CAH  (Hj^np:    MafftKKa:    Methca), 

of  an  unknown  desert  encampment  of  the 
meaning,  perhaps,  **  place  of  sweetness"* 
nit  28,  29).  [H.  H.] 

[•yiTE,  THE  (^jnsn  -.  6  J^emi ; 

[oMori:  Mathanitet)^  the  designation  of 
AT,  one  of  David's  giuu-d  in  the  catalogue 
xi.  (rer.  43).     No  doubt  it  signifies  the 

a  place  or  a  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
but  no  trace  exi&ts  in  the  Bible  of  any 

^•hould  be  noticed  that  Joshaphat  is  both 
and  followed  by  a  man  fix>m  beyond  Jor- 
t  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  therefrom  that 
-w  alsk>  in  that  region.  [G.] 

rREDATU  (n-nnO:  Mi^paSan^f: 
ia\  1.  The  treasurer  (latJ,  gizh&r)  of 
ng  of  Perna,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the 
the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 
I  of  She&hbazzar  (Exr.  i.  8;.  The  LXX. 
Ar  as  a  gentilic  name,  Ta4rfiapftiv6s,  the 
IS  a  patrooymic,  filuu  Gazabar,  but  there 
Bobt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  word  occurs 
Uy  didfereot  form  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  and  is 
dowl  "treasurer;"  and  in  the  parallel 
ri  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithredath  b  called  Mi- 
ls the  trcuorer  (ya(o^\xi^).  The  name 
;h«  **  giTen  by  Mithia,"  is  one  of  a  class  of 
b  of  iireqncnt  oocnrrenoe,  formed  from  the 
lilfais,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 
nniaii  officer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
Artaxenus,  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  CEzr. 
Be  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  prevailing 
nf  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 
r.  fl.  16  be  b  called  Mithrioat»:8. 

ifrosB  pnO,  •»w«!etnesi."wlUi  the  suffix  n 
»  vhicb  (jr  \U  ftar.  n^  to  ofUn  fonnd  tL 


MIXED  MULTITUDE 
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MITHRIDA'TEScMitfpaSamt;  Alex.  Ni#^ 
Mnys:  Mithridatus), 

1.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  11)  =  MiTHREDATil  1. 
8.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  IH)  =  Mithredatu  2. 

MITRE.    [Crown.] 

MITYLE'NE  (MirvX^ini,  in  clasbical  authon 
and  on  inscriptions  frequently  MirriA^ini),  the  chief 
town  of  Lesbos,  and  situated  on  the  east  coitst  of 
the  island.  Its  position  is  very  aocumtely,  though 
incidentally,  marked  (Acts  xx.  14,  15)  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  return-voyage  from  ].is  thiid 
apostolical  journey.  Mitylene  is  the  iiii*^.-inediate 
piace  whei-e  he  stopped  for  the  night  between  AssoB 
and  Chios.  It  may  be  gatliered  from  the  circum> 
stauces  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
th«t  in  the  harbour  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene 
the  ship  would  be  shelteml  from  that  wind.  More- 
over it  appears  that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  time 
of  dork  moon :  and  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
passing  the  night  there  before  going  through  the 
intricate  passages  to  the  southward.  See  Ltfe  and 
Epistles  of  St,  Pauly  ch.  xx.,  where  a  view  of  the 
place  is  given,  sliowing  tlie  fine  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains behind.  The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in 
Koman  times  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  (**  Mi- 
tylene pulchra,"  Hor.  Fpist.  I.  xi.  17 ;  see  Cic. 
c.  RulL  ii.  16).  In  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  thij 
privileges  of  a  free  dty  (PI in.  N.  H.  v.  39).  It 
is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean  which  have 
continued  without  inteimission  to  flourish  till  the 
pi'esent  day.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
island,  and  is  itself  now  called  sometimes  Castro^ 
sometimes  MUylen.  Toumefort  gives  a  rude  pic- 
ture of  the  place  as  it  appeared  in  1700  (  Voyage 
du  Levant^  i.  148,  149).  It  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose to  refer  to  our  own  Admiralty  charts,  Noa. 
1665  and  1654.  Mitylene  concentrates  in  itself 
the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos,  an  island  peculiarly 
famous  in  tlie  history  of  poetry,  and  especially  of 
poetry  in  connexion  with  music.  But  for  these 
points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  Diet,  of 
Geography.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  With  the  Isnu>litci 
who  jouraeyed  from  l{amei«es  to  Succoth,  the  fiiat 
stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went  up  (Ex. 
xii.  38)  "  a  mixed  multitude"  {yj'g:  iirifuierofi 
valgus  prom%8cnurn)y  who  have  not  hitherto  beA 
identified.  In  the  Tai^um  the  phrase  is  vaguely  ren- 
dered "  many  foreigners,**  and  Jaix^hi  explains  it  as 
**  a  medley  of  outlandish  people.*'  Abeu  Ezra  guci 
further  and  says  it  signifies  **  the  Egyptians  who 
were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  *  mixed 
multitude*  (C)-1DQDK,  Num.  xi.  4),  who  weie  ga- 
thered to  them.'*  Jarchi  on  the  latter  passage  also 
identifies  the  ** mixed  multitude'*  of  Num.  and 
Exodus.  During  their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages 
were  naturally  contracted  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  natives,  and  the  son  of  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween an  Israel itish  woman  and  an  Egyptian  is 
especially  mentioned  as  being  stoned  for  blasphemy 
( Lev.  xxiv.  1 1 ),  the  same  law  holding  good  for  the 
resklent  or  naturalized  foi-eiguer  as  for  the  native 
limelite  (Josh.  viii.  35).  This  hybiid  race  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Jarchi  and  A  ben  Ezra,  and  is 
most  probflhly  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Exodus.  Kncbel  undeistnnds  by  the  **  mixetl  mul% 
titude  **  the  remain*  «>f  the  Hyksos  who  left  Egypt 
with  the  Hebrew^  Dr.  KVlisch  (Comm.  oiTkx, 
xii.  ;^A)  Intej-preta  it  of  ih«>  native  Etryptiiur  who 
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wnrt  inrolved  in  the  same  opprwsion  wilh  tb* ' 
Hebrews  hy  the  new  djimsty,  which  invnded  «Dd 
eobdned  Lower  Kg:ypt ;  tuni  Kuru  (ffist.  of  Old 
C-JV.  li.  312,  Enjf.  tr.)^  while  he  iupjKWes  tiie 
"  railed  multitude  '*  to  liove  beeu  EgfptianB  nf  Ih* 
lower  dflksscs,  atti-ibutcs  their  emigmtioa  to  their 
hairiDj;  "  endured  the  tnme  opfuf^ision  ftK  the 
Isriii'lites  fitun  tlie  proud  epirit  of  caat«  whirh  pits 
vailed  in  Epirpt,'*  in  ooii«qaeDce  of  which  they 
attached  themuelFM  to  the  Hebrewi,  **  and  senred 
heoceforth  u  hewers  of  wood  imd  dniweni  of  water/^ 
That  the  "  miied  multitude  "*  is  n  ^eral  term  io- 
duding  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Israelite 
Vbod  ia  evident;  more  than  this  cjinuot  be  poai- 
tlrelf  asserted.  In  Eliolus  and  Numbers  it  pro- 
bably denoted  the  mtscellaneous  hnng^iv-im  of  the 
Hebrew  camp,  whether  thej  were  the  is^ue  of  spu< 
nooa  mArriAges  with  Egyptians,  or  were  thera5clve« 
Egrptuns  Q\  belonging  to  other  nntJoQS,  The  Mime 
happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  nnd  in  Neb. 
liii.  3,  a  slight  clue  i»  given  by  which  the  meaning 
«f  the  **  miml  multitude'*  may  bo  more  definitely 
Moertained.  LTpon  reading  in  the  law  "  that  the 
Ammonite  acd  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into 
tlw  oongregntaao  of  God  for  ever/'  it  is  said,  **  they 
sepat^ted  from  Israel  all  the  mired  muttitftd^** 
Toe  remainder  of  the  *:hapter  relates  the  erpulaioa 
©f  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  fmm  the  Temple,  of  the 
merchants  and  men  of  Tyie  from  the  city,  and  of 
the  foi*eign  wivM  of  A»hdod,  of  Ammonf  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews  hod  bterroarried.  All 
of  th«e  were  included  in  the  "  miied  mtdtitudc," 
and  Nehemiab  addSf  "  tbui  cleanaed  1  them  from  all 
foreigners"  Th«  Taig.  Joo.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  ex- 
ptaina  the  **miied  mnltittide"  aa  prti«elyte«t  A'^d 
this  view  ii  apparently  adopte<l  by  Ewald/but  there 
does  not  aeem  any  foundation  tor  it,     [W.  A.  W.] 

MIZ'AR,  THE  HILL  OyvO  111:  6pof 
f/LttKf^if :  mnns  fiK?dicvjs  i,  a  mountain  —  for  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  word  is  har  in  the  ori- 
ginal («ee  vol.  i.  8l6ti) — apparently  in  the  northern 
part  of  tmnt-Jordanie  Palestine,  from  which  the 
author  of  Psalm  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(rer.  6).  The  name  appeara  nowhere  eke,  and  the 
only  clue  we  have  to  i^  situation  i^  the  mention 
of  the  •*  land  of  Jordan  "  and  the  "  Hertnooa/'  com- 
bined with  the  geneml  impression  conveyed  by  the 
Psnlm  that  it  is  the  cry  oif  an  exile*  from  Jeru- 
•alem,  possibly  on  his  nnd  to  Babylon  (Ewald, 
Dichter.  ii.  IS's).  If  taken  aa  Hebrew,  the  word 
If  dei-iviible  from  a  root  signifying  smftlln^ts — the  j 
tame  by  which  Zoar  is  explained  in  Gen.  xiji*  20* 
22.  This  is  adopted  by  all  the  aucient  veraions, 
and  in  the  i*rayer-book  Psalms  of  the  Church  of 
Enfj^bmd  appcara  in  the  ijmocarate  foi-m  of  *'  the 
little  hit!  of  Hcnnon/'  [G.] 

MI2TAH,  and  MIZ'PEH.  The  nnme  borne 
by  jfceveral  places  in  ancient  Palestzae.  Although 
in  the  A.  V.  most  frequently  presented  aa  Mi2rEM, , 
yet  in  the  original,  with  but  few  eiceptioos,  the 
ramt  ia  M icpah,  and  with  equally  few  ^  exceptions  is 
uoompanied  with  the  definite  article —  riB^lli 
ham'MiUpah,  | 

»  la  tli«  r^abttnSjriMi  it  bears  the  UUe.  **Tbe  PmOm 
whJcb  Dnvtd  linns  «^h«n  he  was  in  esUe,  and  looking  lo 
return  to  JcroBalem.** 

^  These  exceptJcnui  may  be  eotleeled  here  with  conve- 
Blenoe;— 1  Mi^peh,  without  th«  artJcle,  Is  found  fn  the 
Hebrew  hi  Josh,  xi  h,  Judy.  iL  3».  and  I  Son.  xxti.  3 
mli  i  t  Mb]iah  wllbpiul  the  arllde  In  Has.  v.  i  OD|f ; 
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1.  ut2PAn  (nev^n;  samxr.  nston.  it 

the  pillar:  ^  fl^iurir;  Veneto>fik.  A  &r«fi«pA; 
Vulg.  omit#).  The  eartiejEt  of  all,  iu  iirA*r  tit  Ik 
narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stgcie*  piled  up  bj  inl 
and  Lalan  (Gen.  xxxi.  4S)  oil  Blount  Gtkvt  (f«. 
2a),  to  serve  both  as  a  wrtaess  to  xht  wrmtt 
then  entei^  into,  and  abio  as  «  laodmaik  ef  Ha 
boundai-y  between  them  (ver.  52).  Tlui  ba| 
received  a  name  from  «ich  of  Uie  two  chi«*r  a^Mi 
in  the  tmnsaction — Galecd  and  jEnjJt  SiJMr 
BDTHA.  But  It  had  also  a  tliird,  via.  UnrtMt 
which  it  seem*  from  tbe  term*  of  the  namtm  b 
have  derived  from  neither  parTj,  btst  lo  ban  la^ 
aemed  already ;  which  third  name,  ia  tlkt  vMM 
of  lAban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  mm  ^im 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people  :^ — **JU.i4m 
he  called  the  name  of  it  GalMd,  and  the  lliifik; 
for  he  said,  J^ovab  watch  {HBtpH^  t(P)  b4tw«« 

me  and  thee/'  Ice  It  ia  remarkable  that  tMi 
Hebrew  paronomasia  ia  put  tnto  the  moiithi  asld^ 
jAcob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  Labia  tbt  Ijihii.^ 
diiTereiice  in  whose  bmgua^  ta  jtist  befon  maAti 
by  "Jegar-Sohadutha."  Vartous  att437tp|ji*bafc%iitt 
made  to  reconcile  this ;  but,  Hhatever  may  ba  fie 
result,  we  may  rest  satisBed  thiht  in  Mt^ah  «» |^ 
MSB  a  Hebraixed  form  of  th«  oit^iay  HBaa.  wiiiiiv 
that  may  have  been,  bearing  aoocwte  lilt  isi 
relation  to  it  that  the  Anabtc  JMt^-^r  ban  It  lii 
Hebrew  Beth^horvn,  or— aa  we  nwy  aAcrwarii  m 
reason  to  suspect — as  Sajiek  smd  S^ltaftt  bat?  ti 
ancient  Mifpebs  on  the  weitem  aid«  of  Jotd*.  Ii 
it?  Hebraized  foim  the  word  bderitttl  tnm  1km  Ml 
UAph&h,  rtD¥,  "to  look  oat"  (< 
ed.  Hobin&ou,  s,  p.  HSV),  and  iat;p^Am  a 
tower.  The  root  baf  aL-ir»  the  sigpifienlJM  «l 
— expansion.  But  that  the  or%ifial  aMba  tel  lii 
stune  signification  as  it  poiawMa  In  lis  Mmv 
ftvrm  ia,  to  eay  the  least,  tmlikely ;  kaoMBt  Ii  wtA 
linguistic  changes  the  meattiD^  aIvi^  fV"  ^ 
be  secondary  to  the  likeneas  In  ccmiid* 

Of  this  early  name,  whatever  it  may  hSTvHi^wi 
find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  ant  «a^  a 
the  various  Mizpahs*  but  in  anch  osiinv  as  Zcflifl^ 
which  we  know  formed  part  of  tita  hUf  Vi^t 
ZApboo,  a  town  of  Moftb  (Josh.  xiii.  Z7)*^  2^ 
and  KamathaJm-ZophJm,  in  th*  &ei|shtw(&)Mi4  4 
Mixpeh  of  Benjamin  ;  Zepbathoh  in  Lbs  bof' ' 
hood  of  Mizpeh  of  Jodah  ;  poaaibly  aian  yi 
the  weil-knowTi  city  of  Galilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  ouDt  ivvlMi 
attached  to  the  ancient  inc>«tJa^plaot  «f  Samk  ^ 
Laban,  and  the  spot  where  th^  emStsmet  M 
been  held  became  a  ODctQary  cdT  hhortiu  ^  * 
pkce  for  solemn  oondaTe  and  delibentien  lb  IBM 
of  difficulty  long  after.  On  thif  a»lttinl  **  «ift^ 
towei  "  (LXX.  <ntomiJk\^  when  Hie  lait  taMfc  iii 
been  put  to  their  '^mtacfy"  by  llkt 
attack  of  the  BeDe^Ammon,  did  tibt  \^ 
Israel  assemble  for  the  ctioice  of  «  leader 
17,  comp.  ver.  IG) ;  and  when  t^  mt^-' 
thah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  iiwT9  %e» 
take  the  head  of  his  people^  his  ^nik  act 
''  the  Mixpoh  ,**  and  on  that 


3.1DzpeliwlthUie«rtldelnJiwb.xT.3S«nly?  l  L- f*^ 
other  ease  ihin  Helxrvw  text  pisjmta  eke  nsa»  m  ^^  , 
Minepftb. 

^  8*e  Ewald.  Komftatmem  4»  fymnit     T^rm  m  !• 
LXX  wJ  Vulg.  vefSdoDi  of  w.  i>L  tW  «w4  A^^  j 
nttt  treate^l  as  •  proper  HBe  al  aU ;  «tf  a  ^anol 
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dl  M  vari  "  bdbfi  Jchoftkb."     It  waa  doiiM1««i 
^i^m  Mj^tk  tivt  ht  nude  hu  appEnl  to  the  king^  of  the 
l^wiMfi  (ti,  1'J],i£k]  inTited,  though  truitl«tfilr, 
4*  Md  of  lu  kmmen  of  Epfaraim  en  the  other  siiLe 
•^  Ja^  (111  2),    At  ^litpah  he  weuis  to  hnvi? 
— mfeiiBini.  raided;  thire  the  fatal  tttceting^  took 
|ktt  viEh  bu  diDg^ter  on  hii  rttum  from  the 
«V  fd,  3iX  ind  w«  can  hxrd\j  daii^  tlmt  on  the 
aftv  of  ll^  flutna^  the   ththcr's  terribLe  vow 
TTm  topograph  ioil  entice*  of 
'i  fnam  in  hh  attack  juiii  purftiiit  {vcr. 
!)  av  aOfmdj  difEeiiH  to  anniTel  ^  hut  it  seems 
maA  polflUe  tfa«i  the  '*  ftlizpeh-tiileod'*  which  la  , 
^^  lai iiji  LiJ  hat,  mi  hert  only,  i«  the  eune  i»  the 
r  ^  Viijafa  of  the  other  p*t1*  i>f  the  uanuMve  ; 
mi  hrtht ««  ve  ihall  m«  At^erwqiidf,  ate  probably 
HiCiaJ  YTib  tk  KiJiATH*>]izi>EH  and  liAMOTU*  : 
dl£UiV  'B  ^iQdUt  in  the  bter  histoij. 
It  ii  itill  EDBT«  diilitmlt  to  detenninti  wheihei- 
Ai  *it  wt  iJio  the  pLice  it  irhith  the  grent 
C  ViB^J  flf  tlv  people  w»»  held  to  decide  on  the 

■  Mvm  to  be  taJcen  agntiut   (Jibefth  alUr   the 

■  ttii^  AD  the  Lerite  and  hiji  concubine  (Judg,  iK. 
1^4  ^  tf  ^f  S)«  Ko  doubt  there  wems  a  certaiti 
f   nlnm  ra  rpmorin?   the  scene  of  imv  jx'^rt  of  ro 

Jho/  a  stsrj  to  m  great  a  distance  as  the  other  side 

if  iwiao.     Bnt,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  limits 

«f  the  ftoij  so  drcumscribed  ?    The  event  is  repre- 

aied  as  one  atfiecting  not  a  part  onlj,  but  the 

vWe  of  the  natioa,  east  of  Jordan  as  well  as  west 

^•*  tnm  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  the  land  of  Gilead  " 

(n.  I  y.    The  odIt  part  of  the  nation  ezdudttl  trom 

Ike  asvmbly  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  that 

•a  eonmanicatioa  on  the  subject  was  held  with 

than,  a  implied  in  the  statement  that  they  only 

*  htard  **  of  its  takinz  place  Cxx.  3) ;  an  expi-easion 

■teh  voiJd  be  meanin^ess  if  the  place  of  assembly 

■ut     as  Mixpah  of  Benjamin  was — within  a  mile  or 

laaof  Gibeah,iii  the  Ten*  heart  of  their  own  territory, 

ftaagfa  perfectly  natural  if  it  were  at  a  distance  from 

rihvB.  And  had  there  not  been  some  reason  in  the  cir- 

caBrta&oe»  of  the  esse,  combined  possibly  with  some 

^Kial  daim  in  Hizpah-'and  that  claim  doubtless 

lb  mdtat  MortJty  and  the  reputation  which  Jeph- 

Ihih's  ■ooeesa  had  conferred  upon  it — why  was  not 

riAv  Bethel,  where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx. 

Hw  TS\  or  Shiloh,  choiien  for  the  pur])ose  ?    Sup- 

^*  a  Mupah  near  Gibeah,  and  the  subject  is  full 

rf^anilty:  icfDore  it  to  the  place  of  Jacob  and 

IiIbb's  ncccing,  and  the  difficulties  disappear ;  and 

tfa  sUasiaoa  to  Gilead  (xx.  1),  to  Jabesh-Gilead 

dtjic),  and  to  ShUoh,  as  **in  the  land  of 

all  fidl  naturally  into  their  places  and 

a  proper  rarce. 

KipBh  ia  probably  the  same  as  Ramath-Mizpeh 

>  WSSn  '^J*  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.     The 

I  piU  Bcrdy  signifies  that  the  spot  was  an  elevated 

■t,  viiich  ane  already  believe  it  to  have  been  ;  and 

f  Ae  two  are  not  id«!ntical,  then  we  have  the 

■mly  of  an  enumeiation  of  the  chief  places  of 

^kti  with  the  omi«isiun  of  it^  movt  famous  sane- 

Wt.    kamath  lum-Mixpeh  wiw  most  probably 

Hb^  aiso  with  l«amoth«^alen<l ;  but  this  is  a 

'pkl  which  will  be  most  advantageously  discussed 

■iv  the  latter  head. 
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SHqioh  still  Mdned  Ha  name  in  the  days  of  the 
iTiKuihee^,  by  whom  it  wm  L^e^  and  taken  with 
the  other  dtles  of  Gik^id  (J  Wncc.  v.  35).  From 
Kuseinuf  aiid  Je^tnne  ( OtK^fuistioon,  *' Mas{>ha  ") 
It  rereivc*  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  th*^ir  iioticfs  [Onifm.  **  Unmrnoth")  and  fi-om 
other  conoid  tvntiuD^,  thut  h'^moth-Ciilend  is  the 
modem  ts^^Stiit ;  hut  it  1:1  not  aM*ei  tiineti  whether 
Afixpoh  is  nut  rather  the  {^eat  moiintniu  Jel>el 
Osha,  a  short  distniifs  to  the  noilh-wost.  The 
tinme  Sfffiit  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  a  few 
mil^  east  of  c$-Sall, 

A  iipguliy  reference  to  ^Iizpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  i'fi.  Le.,  as  givsn  in  the  Targum,  which  runs 
OA  follows : — **  For  the  andfiit  testimony  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  and  IaIkui  ....  when  David  assembled 
his  army  and  passed  over  the  heap*  of  witness.** 

2.  A  sf>coiid  ^lixpeh^ou  the  I'ast  of  Jordan,  wastlie 

MMd3:  Mmpha  /pme  ^st  i/oa6),  where  the  king 
of  that  natitm  was  living  when  David  committecl 
his  pnratits  to  hia  cine  (1  Sam,  xxii.  3).  The  name 
does  not  oecnr  a^ain,  nor  Ls  theie  any  clue  to  the 
jBit nation  of  the  plfice.  It  mny  have  been,  as  is 
^^nimonly  coitjectUK^U,  llic  elevated  and  stiong 
natural  foi-tress  ailerwards  known  as  KlK-MoAi), 
the  mo<lem  Kerak.  But  is  it  not  at  least  equally 
possible  that  it  was  the  great  Mount  Pisgah,  which 
was  tlie  most  commanding  eminence  in  the  wh(»le 
of  3Ioab,  which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo, 
and  of  which  one  paii  was  actually  called  Zophim 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  a  name  derived  from  the  same 
root  with  Mizpeh  ? 

3.  A  third  was  The  Land  of  BIizpeh.  or 
more  accurately  "  of  Mizpah  '*  (nB^©n  Y^ 
rriv  Mafffvfid :  •  terra  3fisphd)y  the  residence  of 
the  Hivites  who  joined  the  northern  confedera<y 
against  Israel,  headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Ilazor 
(Josh.  xi.  3).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this 
district  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with 

4.  The  Valley  of  Mizpeh  (riBVO  nyp3 : 
r&y  Tt^lmv  Mcuraiix  •  campus  Misphe),  to  which 
the  discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  coufedeiacy 
were  chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8).  It  lay  eastwaiti 
fix)m  Misrephoth-maim;  but  this  all'oixis  us 
no  assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the  hitter  pUice 
is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
pecuhar  tenn  here  rendered  "  valley  *— a  teim  ap- 
plied elsewhere  in  the  records  of  Joshua  only  to  the 
**  valley  of  Lebanon,*'  which  is  also  said  to  have 
been  **  under  Mount  Ilermon,"  and  which  contained 
the  sanctuaiy  of  Baal-gad  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7) — 
then  we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mirrah  "  or  **  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  as  identical  with  that  «uonnoub 
tiBct,  the  great  country  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Baku  a 
alike  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews (comp.  Am.  i.  5),  which  contains  the  greal 
sanctuary  of  Baal-bek,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie 
at  the  feet  of  Hermon  (see  .>tiinley,  «5)\  4'  ^^  302 
note;.  But  this  must  not !«  taken  for  more  than 
a  probable  inference,  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  name  Mizpeh  is  here  connected  with 
a  **  vjdley  "  or  **  plain  " — not,  as  in  the  other  coRf , 
witli  an  eminence.     Still  the  valley  may  have  de- 


*1W  «f«d  here  used— KWnnp  13^K— exhibits 
naatioa  from  the  *■  Jegar"  of  the  ancient  Aramaic 
riaa  ta  the  ffajar  of  the  modem  Arabs— the  word 
f^A  ffey  dMrienate  the  heaps  which  it  Is  their  | 
M.  M  It  was  I^baa't,  to  erect  as  landmarks  of  a  . 


•  Here  Uie  LXX.  (cd.  M;il)  onill  "  Hivltcs/' ano perhapt 
read  •*  Hermon"  ({Din).  ■«  *'Arabah"  (na'Ty)-tho 
two  words  are  mure  alike  to  the  ear  than  the  eye— and 
thus  give  the  8enter.ce,  "  they  niider  the  desert  in  tli« 
Masoumo."  A  somfwhat  Klmilar  sabttitutlon  is  fourd  Iq 
U«a  LXX.  version  of  tim.  xxxv.2T. 

12  C  S 
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riTfd  It*  appHUliDn  fi-oin  an  emiueuoe  of  «inctity 
or  TV|>nte  sitiialtvJ  thcii^in;  Aiiii  It  iimy  be  rt^ 
tiuii'ked  that  a  nanM?  not  impcBBsibly  derivw!  fi-om 
Mi^pefa — Hattsfi  T<i'U-'SQfiyeh-^\A  tiow  uttjiched  t« 
A  hilJ  &  fihort  dL'^Unre  north  of  Biialbefe:* 

6.  M17.PKH  1, nS^t^n:    Uatr^:    Meapha}^  a 

dty  of  Judnh  (Jo^h.  xr.  ^B)  ;  in  tho  district  of  the 
Shefeloh  or  tnariiitnc  lowland  ;  n  member  of  the 
lame  group  with  IHlean,  LHchi.4h,  and  Eg  I  on,  and 
apjMueiitlj  in  their  neight»oui'hood.  Van  de  V^lde 
(Memmr^  335)  luggeats  it&  identity  with  the 
prwenl  Tell  et-Sdfifj^ — the  Blanchegardc  of  the 
Crniuiders ;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
«ii  th«  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likenci^ 
t^tween  the  two  namefi,  which  are  nearly  iden- 
lajiO — certainly  a  more  probable  iden dtication  than 
djose  propo«ed  with  Gath  and  with  LifiNAH.  Ttrui, 
which  h  not  improbably  Dilcan,  is  about  3  mi\m 
N.W.,  and  Ajhn  njid  urn  Litku^  respectivdy  10  and 
12  to  the  S.W.  of  Till  es-SAfteh,  which  itself 
stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  m»iintains  of  Jndfth, 
completely  orerlooldng  th>e  roaiitime  plain  (Porter, 
ffandhk,  252),  It  is  remarkable  too  that«  just  aa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Miapahs  we  find 
Zophim*  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tell  eB"S4Heh  it  is  very  probable  that  the  valley 
of  Zephjitjiau  was  lit'uated.  (See  Kob.  B.  E, 
iu  31.) 

0»  MizPEH«  in  Joah.  and  Samuel;  elsewhere 
MizPAH  (ilBVDn  in  Joshua  ;  elsewhere  HB^n  ■ 
Ma<r<n}^i9 ;  in  Jcidh.  fHatr<n\^a ;  Chron.  and  Neh. 
^  Mcur^,  and  4  yinffipl'^  Kinp  and  Hos.  in  buth 
MS8»  i}<rK9ir.a;  Alex.  Mo^^a:  M^he\  MiiS' 
ph'i  \  M>vij.thiith)f  a  "  city  *'  of  Benjamin,  named  tu 
the  list  of  the  allotment  between  Beeroth  and  Che- 
phi  rah,  and  in  npjiarent  proximity  to  Ramah  and 
Gibeon  (Josh,  rt'iii,  2^),  It^  csonnexion  with  the 
two  last-named  town^  \&  alM  Implied  in  the  later  his- 
tory (I  K.  XV,  22 ;  2  Chr.  ivi.  6  j  Neh.  iii,  7).  It 
wan  one  of  the  places  fortihed  by  Aia  against  the 
Aucarsions  of  the  kings  of  the  nailhera  Iiinftel  (1  K. 
rr.  22  ;  2  Chr,  xri.  6  ;  Jer.  xli.  9) ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  il  became  the  residpncc  of 
the  snpeiintendent  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
loo  (Jer.  x\.  ?♦  dEe.),and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and 
of  the  romantic  iiicidi?iit>  connected  witli  the  oame  of 
lihtnnet  the  >nii  of  Nt'tharii.ih, 

But  Mizpah  WR&  moiif  than  this.  In  tht  eailier 
period!  of  the  history  of  Ifiniel,  at  the  firat  fotin- 
dation  of  the  monarehy,  it  was  the  great  iniMy 
luaiy  of  Jt'hovtth,  the  stwcial  resort  of  the  people 
in  tinie«  of  dllTiculty  and  solemn  deUbeiatton.  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  it  waa  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  ark  (see  Jerome,  Qm.  Hebr.  on 
I  SAsn.  vii,  2  ;  Iceland t  Anttq.  i,  §vi.) ; '  but  this 
Is  posaibJy  an  infer^oe  ftiim  the  eirpression  **  before 
Jehovah  '^  in  Ja4ii.  w.  I,  It  is  suddenly  brutight 
before  us  in  tlie  hLstorj.  At  Mi^ili^  when  sut- 
feiHng  the  very  extremities  of  I'hili-Jtine  bondage, 
Ihe  nation  a»«embled  at  the  call  *>('  the  great  Fi-o- 
phet,  and  with  sttunge  and  signiHcaut  rites  con* 
'esMd  their  sins,  and  wtr%  Uessod  with  iustJint  and 
ilgital  deliveraooe  (1  Sam.  vii.  5*13).  At  Mizpah 
took  plaoe  00  lesi  an  act  than  the  public  selection 
and  appointment  of  Saul  as  the  fii-st  king  of  the 
nation  (  I  Sian,  x.  1 7-25).     It  was  one  of  the  three 


»  fUKht  Schwiir*  (127  flfl^*)  vwy  Uie:4*Qiokuly  ttndi  « 
nhsrttst^  »t>  Mi#p«^h  in  i  .Sum.  iv,  13  j  »lii»»*  Ve  wunld 
ftelDt  fte  ward  HBYP  (A.  V.  -  w&fediUig  *)  w  ^SVO, 
atid  thus  read  *bj  the  rood  lo  Mixj^h," 
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holy  cities  (LXX.  rats  ^iiur^#Wif  t#^«m^  ^ 

Samuel  mit<Kl  in  turn  a-=  >-*-••  -  ♦  ••--  r»*afie  < 

6,  16),  the  other  two  U.  k;.^,  Ki 

unlike  Bethe!  and  trilg;!!!  rusrjTwiirf 

the  (auise  or  ong^in  of  &  ^auctity  •*>  mkimytlj  a^ 

nounced,  and  yet  so  fully  asaerted.     W«  haxr  ■« 

that  there  is  nt  least  some  j^rmutid  for  b»lierin|  llM 

the  ^lizfKih  spoken  of  in   the   tnujaMrUoas  of  it 

early  part  of  the  period   of  t'""^    uiA.^vm.    w*».  ^ 

anci  ent  sanctaary  in  the  mou  n  < 

is,  however,  no  reason    for, 

against,  Ruch  a  supposition,  a 

last  alluded  to.     In  the  mt' 

structiou  of  Gibeah  aud  the  rui<>  »ii   r»4inijn,  1  »•? 

long  period  had  elapsed,  during  whicAi  tlf* 

Ammonites,  Amaldkites,    Mt';«btt4^s,  ,\iyA   Mii 

fJudjr.  iii.  13,  H,vi.  1,  4,  33,  ».  ' 

beyond  Jordan,  in  the  JonUn  ra2^  s 

its  noiihern  and  southera  eznia— ^^i  JexKii^'  : 

than  Jezrwl — and  along  the  _ 

between  the  Jordan  Tallojr  Aod  thm 

land,  must  have  rendered 

west  and  east  almost,  if  tkot  qiilt<v  Jm^eaAk  li 

it  pos&tUe  tliat  sa  the  old  Mixpali 

ftible^  an  emtneooe  nanner  at  hAad 

invested  with  the  sanctity  of  the  ofigiml  ipit tfl 

used   for  the  same  purpoM»P      Kraa  1/  tM  ^H 

4lid  not  previounlv  ejdel  there  to  the  exartibltdf 

Mizpoh,  it  may  maily  hiive  eabt««1  in  «(sw  Mifi 

sutlicieutly   u«ar  to   allow    of   it*,    rnmuitiii  b  1 

process    bvth    natural    and    i 

sjieech.    To  a  Hebrew  It  wou  I 

iutiexion  to  chnnge  Zophitn  01  ^u^i/v~uxaQ(«m 

names  were  nttacbod  to  pUccf  in  tiM  Uflknih^ 

jamin— to  Miipah.     Thia,  h^wvver,  ■ml  t^  !• 

taken  for  more  than  11  mtrt  hypotliaa.  Aa4i|pitf 

it  there  ia  the  seriwna  objectioQ  that  if  rt  1^  !■• 

necessary  to  select  a  holy  place  in  the  UrvtBtj  4 

Ephmim  or  Benjamin,  it  would  aecta  wocr  iHbnl 

that  the  choice  should  bare   faliwi  wa  i^lkkt,  M 

Bethel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  prmMi  cMi 

but  tliat  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jeraaalesa  aiBJ  tl»  «iaiy^ 
ment  there  ^f  the  Ark.  the  «uictity  of  9IM^ <r 
at  least  itfi  t  n^ma  to  have  fkdiMi.  Hi 

"  men  of  51 1  , .  lii.  7),  and  llw  "  n)v^ 

Mixpah,**  iL, .^.  V.       pan  of  Uk|^**(t*«l 

15)— assifiteii  in  the  rebuild  I  (i|i^  of  the  ««U«/^«»^ 

salem.     The  latter  exprsssioua  parha{ia  poet  ts* 

distinctirtn  between  the  sacred  and  the  »aeskr|if^ 

of  the  t^wn.     Tlie  allusion  iti  vev.  7  to  tke  **titotf 

of  the  governor  on  this  side  \hv  TVra  "  !■  ei^MM 

with  Idiipah  ii  curious,  and  recnU  the  iMlllRlGri^ 

liah,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  PkloiCa*  kf  lUlf^ 

chadnt^xauir.  had  his  abode  there.   But  w  hatf  elli 

religious  act  io  connezion  with  it  till  thai  itfaBt 

assembly  called  together  thtthcr«  «•  Io  tW  mat^ 

sanctuary   of  their  forefather,  bj  Jods* 

baeus,  '*  when  the  Israelitea 

together  and  came  to  MiwefJ 

lei:^ ;  for  tn  Maspha  was  there  aforKim*  % 

prayer  {rSfW^t  w^o-fvx^s)  f  1 " 

4G).  The  exprewion  •'overag*. 

less  than  the  circumstanoeB  tif  tb:  itijry, 

require  that  from  Mlipah  the  City  m  ^Xy 

w;is  visible:    an    indimrioia    of  some 

sinoe,  scanty  ea  it  is,  it  is  th«  eadf 

given  us  in  the  Bible  oa  to  th#  ti^ 

phce.     Joseph  us  omits  all  inefitloa  ti 

&L^Ge,  but  on  aoniber  ocaorietoQ  he 

so  sa  fully  to  oorroboi-xte  tlut 

hjs  aoQouut  <fi  the  r^^t  of  Akandtf  Ihl 


> 
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Min  (M  iL  8,  §5),  where  he  rdatei  ttal 
ht  (h  lagihpriert  went  to  meet  the  king  '*  to  a 
ID  pbee  oiled  Sipha  (laipd) ;  which  name,  if 
mHed  in  ihe  Greek  tongue,  signities  a  look-out 
(#Mff^rif  for  from  thence  both  Jerusalem 
tt  auKtosrr  are  risible."  Sapha  is  doubtless 
■ptMO  of  the  old  name  Mizpoh  through  its 
/on  Uaspha ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
abc  that  this  is  also  the  spot  which  Josephus 
r  ooouioos — adopting  as  he  otlen  does  the 
qD/rtient  of  the  Uebi-ew  name  as  if  it  were 
iaal  I.  witness  the  tarn  ityopd,  "httpOj  ^  rwr 
i9  ^i^ay{,  &c.  &c.) — mentions  as  **  appro- 
named  Scopus*'  {XKvw6i),  because  from  it 
Tcw  was  obtained  both  of  the  city  and  of 
t  sixe  of  the  Temple  {B,  J.  t.  2,  §3). 
tkm  of  this  he  gives  minutely,  at  least 
'.y.ii.  1 9,  §4,  and  y.  2,  §3),  as  on  the  north 
if  the  dtj,  and  about  7  stadia  therefrom ; 
t>  saj,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  the 
idge  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
'  OliTea  to  the  north  and  east,  from  which 
Wer  gains  lii^^  Titus,  his  first  view,  and 
I  last  &iewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
"tJie  Holy  City. 

K  who  will  look  at  one  of  the  numerous 
pha  of  Jerusalem  taken  from  this  point, 
ij  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
ton  pie  which  it  commands;  and  it  is  the 
,  frtHn  which  fuch  a  view  is  possible,  which 
fwer  the  condition  of  the  situation  of  Miz- 
fby  SamitU,  for  which  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
4^j),  is  at  least  five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
naaiem ;  and  although  from  that  lofty 
«  domes  of  the  •'  Church  of  the  Sepulchre," 
that  of  the  ISakiah  can  be  discerned,  the 
It  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
wr  against  Jerusalem,"  or  from  which 
y  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  in- 

Nor  is  Uie  moderate  height  of  .Scopus,  as 
I  with  Stby  Samtcil,  any  argument  against 
e  do  not  know  how  far  the  height  of  a 
aoe"  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or  indeed 
t  MDctity  exactly  coanis^ted  in.^  On  the  other 
De  oorroboiation  is  aAbrded  to  the  identifi- 
r  rioopaa  with  Mizpah,  in  the  fact  that 
s  twice  rendered  by  the  LXX.  aicowtd. 
I  approach  through  the  villages  of  ancient 
1  was.  as  fiur  aswe  can  judge,aclo8e  parallel  to 
D  earlier  enemy  of  Jerusalem — Sennacherib, 
aae,  indeed,  there  is  no  mention  of  Mizpah. 
t  Nob  that  the  Aamian  king  remained  for 
■ting  his  eyes  on  "  the  house  of  Zi<m  and  the 
Brxaalem,'*  and  menacing  with  **  his  hand  " 

booty  befon  him.  But  so  exact  is  the 
ideoc«.  that  it  is  difBcult  not  to  suspect  that  | 
I  Mizpah  must  have  been  identioil,  since 
:  of  the  rising  ground  north  of  Jerusalem  I 
a  owed  by  the  northern  road  is  the  only  ' 
■  which  a  view  of  both  dty  and  temple 
em  be  obtained,  without  making  a  long 
y  way  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This,  how- 
1  be  beat  discussed  under  NOB.  Assuming 
Uli  in  question  ia  the  Scopus  of  Josephus, 

awl  used  b7  Joaephoa  tn  speaking  of  it  (B.  J. 
I  |fcii«A*c ;  andit  will  be  observed  that  the  root 
li  Ktaq^  haa  the  fbroe  of  breadth  aa  well  as  of 
,    Seeabove. 

It  Btft,  at  the  pceaent  time,  a  aaaetlty  is  at- 
te  ipoi  from  wbkh  any  bd^  plaoe  la  visible. 
«  ttj  be  met  wttb  all  through  tbe  hills  a 
iMrtb  of  J«WBlam,  dbUDflaiBhed  bythi  liUle 
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an  I  that  that  again  was  the  Mixpah  of  tiie  He- 
brews, the  skopia  (o-jcoirui)  and  Maasephath  of  the 
LXX.  translators,  it  ia  certainly  staitling  to  find  a 
village  named  Shdfat '  lying  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  mountain  a  very  short  distance  below  the  sum- 
mit— if  summit  it  can  be  called — from  which  the 
view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Zion  (now  occupied  by 
the  Sakrah),  is  obtained.  Can  Shafat,  or  Sa/at,  be, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  case  of 
Tell-ea  S&jieh,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
name  ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Jeni- 
salem,  is  so  veiy  imperfect,  that  the  above  can  only 
be  taken  as  suggestions  which  may  be  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  futui-e  explorers  in  their  investigations. 
Professor  Stanley  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Mizpnh 
{S.  ^  P,  Ist  edit.  222).  But  since  writing  the 
above,  the  writer  has  become  aware  that  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  I)r.  Bonar  in  his  Land  of  Promise 
(Appendix,  §>'iii.).  This  traveller  has  investigated 
the  subject  with  great  ability  and  clearness ;  and 
he  points  out  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  Scopus 
being  Mizpah,  and  against  Neby  Samml,  which 
had  escaped  the  writer,  viz.  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  the  ixtad  of  the  pilgrims  from  Samaina 
to  Jerusalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (Jer. 
xli.  7),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  fix)m  it. 
Possibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  8956)  that  it  was  at  Hebron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmael  was  overtaken,  coupled  with  Dr.  B.'s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-oocupation  of  the  districta 
east  of  Jerusalem — may  remove  the  only  scruple 
which  he  appears  to  euteiiain  to  the  identification 
of  Scopus  with  Mizpah.  [G.] 

MIZTARpapD:  VLcurfdpi  Mesphar).  Pro- 
perly Mispar,  as  in  the  A.V.  of  1611  and  the  Genevi 
version ;  the  same  as  Mispereth  (Ezr.ii.  2). 

MIZPEH.    [Mizpah.] 

MIZ'RAIM  (DnVD:  Mso-paty:  Mesraim,, 
the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  0.  T.,  the  dual  of 
Mazor,  "^hVD, which  is  less  frequently*  employed: 
gent  noun,  nVt3. 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  He- 
brew it  might  signify  a  **  mound,"  "  bulwark," 
or  '*  citadel, '  or  again  ''  distress ;"  but  no  one  ol 
these  meanings  is  apposite.  We  prefer,  with  G^ 
senius  {Thea.  8.  v,  i^VD),  to  look  to  the  Arabic, 
and  we  extract  the  article  on  the  corresponding  word 

o 
from  the  Kdmoos,  **  yjo^t  ft  partition  between  two 

things,  as  also  y^L«  '  ^  ^it  between  two  lands ; 

a  receptacle:  a  city  or  a  province  [the  explanation 
means  both] :  and  red  earth  or  mud.  The  well- 
known  city  [Memphis]/'  Gesenius  accepts  the 
meaning  **  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is  hard  to  »ee 
its  fitness  with  the  Sliemites,  who  had  no  idra  that 
the  Nile  or  Egypt  wa«  on  the  border  of  two  conti- 

boaps  of  stones  erected  by  thon^^tftil  or  pious  Mossul. 
mans.    (See  Miss  Beaufort's  Egj/pt.  Sepulchreg^  kc  IL  88.) 

1  Thi«  is  tbe  opening  given  by  Van  de  Yelde  In  hia 
map.  Robinson  gives  it  as  Shdfai  (i.  a  with  tbe  Ain^ 
and  I)r.  Ell  Smith.  In  the  Arabic  lists  attached  to  Bobi^ 
aon's  Ist  edition  (iii.  App.  131),  Sa'fOL 

■  It  occnra  <nl7  S  K.  xiz.  34 ;  Is.  xiz.  e,  aonH.  :te 
MIcvlLia. 
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MntB,  unlMV  \l  be  supposed  to  denote  tk  dMded 
!«ad.  We  believe  that  the  last  menning  but  ooe, 
**  Tv\  earth  or  mud"  ia  the  true  one,  from  its  coi^  I 
i>oipoudence  to  tJie  Kg^yptiaa  Djune  of  the  country, 
KKM,  wUu:h  signifies  "  black,"  and  was  giTeo  to  it 
for  the  blii:kness  of  it^  alluriol  soil.    It  mitft  bo  re- 

ojllectod  thiit  the  term  **  red  '*  (j^sA)  **  ■****  "*^ 

m  the  Klmoi«,  or  iodeed  in  Semitic  phrMec^og?,  in 
the  limited  seoie  to  which  bdo-liuropewi  idea*  We 
ii»ccuAtoin«d  us ;  it  embrace*  a  wide  range  of  tint*, 
tVom  what  we  call  red  to  a  i-cddisli  brown.  So,  in 
Jke  manuer.  In  Ejjyptian  the  word  **  black  **  aignifiia 
dark  in  m  equally  wide  wnse.  We  have  already 
ahr*n  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ham,  the  name  of  the 
anceitor  of  the  KgyptiiuM,  in  evidently  the  same  a» 
the  tiAiive  appellation  of  the  conntiy,  tlie  former 
iigniiyiug  **  warm  '*  or  *•  hot,"  and  a  cognate  Arabic 

word,  L^-^,  meaning  •*  black  fetid  mud"  (Ka* 
moos),  or  **  black  mad "  (Sihdh,  M.'^.),  and  sug- 
gested that  Ham  and  Mazor  may  be  identical  witli 
the  Eg^yptimi  KKM  (or  KHKM),  which  i«  virtunlly 
the  aaine  in  both  sound  and  sense  aa  the  former, 
and  of  the  same  sense  as  the  latter.  [EoTPT ;  Ham]. 
How  then  ai^e  we  to  expljiin  this  double  imming  of 
the  countiy?  A  recent  djsooveiy  throw*  light 
nptjn  the  question.  We  had  already  aome  reason 
for  conjecturin*;  tJiat  there  were  Semitic  equivalents, 
with  the  same  sen^e,  for  some  of  the  Llgyptian  geo- 
graphical names  with  which  the  Shemitea  were  well 
acquainted.  M.  de  Rouge  has  n*certiiined  thait 
Sloan  is  the  famous  Shepherd-strong^hold  Avaris,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  luune  IjV,  from  |y V>  *'  ho  moved 
tenta,  went  forward,*'  i*  equiviilent  to  the  Egyptian 
one  HA-WAR,  **thB  place  of  departure"  {Jievut 
Archtolutfiqm,  18«l,  p.  250).  This  discovery,  it 
ahould  be  noticed,  gives  remarkahk  signiticaoce  to 
the  passage,  "  Suw  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num.  xiii,  22).  Perhaps  a 
■imilar  ca*e  may  be  found  iu  Kush  and  Phut,  both 
of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well  rw  Hebrew.  In 
die  Bible,  African  Cush  is  Etliiopia  above  Egypt,  and 
Phut,  an  Afiican  people  or  land  connected  with 
Egypt,  lo  tlic  E'^'yiitiao  inscription*,  the  same 
Ethiopia  IB  KEESli,  4'm4  iin  Etiiiopian  people  is 
called  ANP-PET'MKRU,  *' the  Anu  of  the  island 
of  the  bow/*  probably  Mctoe,  where  the  Nile  maket 
an  ejttnviirdiiirtry  bend  in  it»  coui-ee.  We  have  bO 
Ef^ption  or  Heluew  ctymoloj^y^far  KEEvSH»  or 
?ujih,  iinle:**  we  miiy  oompaix*  t^p,  which  would 
give  the  sinie  cMniPJiion  with  bow  that  we  (ind  in 
Phut  or  PET,  for  which  our  only  derivation  ia  from 
the  Egypt ijm  PKT,  *'  a  bow."  There  need  be  no 
diiliculty  iu  tliui  supposio);  that  ^{izraim  is  merely 
tlie  name  of  a  couiiti-y,  and  that  Ham  and  Mazor 
may  have  be«D  tiie  wune  pet*on,  kn  the  very  form 
ofliliztium  forbids  aciy  but  the  tbitner  idea,  and  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genibis  v^  obviously  not  altogether 
A  gte&QB]«g)cal  list.    Egyptian  etymolo^es  have  been 

■ought  in  vain  for  ]^lixndm;  JULETOTTpOs 
••  kingdom"  (Geseo.  Tfi<?s,  s.  v,  I'lVO),  ia  not  an 

ancient  ftmn,  and  the  old  name^  TO-MAR  (^rogsch, 
(7rvw7.  Imahr,  PL  j.  nos.  367-370,  p.  74),  sug- 
^^ivd  a*  the  source  of  Mijtraim  oy  Dr.  Hincks,  is 
too  ditlcivut  lo  be  acoepte^J  ai  a  derivation. 

Mii^.aA^iM  tii^  occur*  in  thte  eieciuiht  ot  tlieHamttes 
In  (ien.  X*,  whci-e  we  rps»'l,  "And  tho'fonsof  Ham ; 
Cdtdti  and  Mjxriiiin,aud  Phut,  and  C'^iuqaii  "  ( ver.  6  | 
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1  Chr.  I  6).    Here  w«  bAr«  CMOMrHliliM 

instead  of  th«  r^nal,  the  originoi  tevi  bsl  f^tm^ 
noun  in  the  pint  al  (raggeiting  O^^  iant^t^  tf^ 
present  OnVD),  since  it  teem*  ctnaift  tbtt  a4^ 
fonn  ahould  occur  in  the  first  geocnftloft  lAa  iSttk 
and  since  the  plural  of  the  gentile  nooft  wmM  te 
ciin.si&tent  with  the  plural   forma  fl^  tht  tmm  4 

thf  Mizndte  t    '■ ♦-  ,>_^  -^f^grwnW  lUiliBgiH 

aswcllaawi'  r  t'onmii^fkmmmm 

of  theCniuuii/  ion.     fllAM.} 

If  the  name!i  be  m  an  order  of  aoiiority, 
as  indicating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  a&d 
branchrif,  we  can  form  &o  theory  fts  to  tbe 
ments  from  their  phioes ;   but  if  tlie  mmmjgimmi  It 
geogTtiphictd,  which  is  profantile  fram  Uieoeeaxeai 
of  the  iorm  Mizraim,  which  in  no  eaae  csui  be  a  HitV 
name,  and  the  onler  of  soone  of  tire  Mkn^ti^  ikt 
pladitg  may  affonl  a  cine  to  Uie  nouiloe*  eif  tli 
Hamile  lands.     Cu«h  would  atAod  tint  a«  like  w^ 
widely  spread  of  tlie:$e  peoplea,  exUftdiiBig  tram  h^ 
bn  to  the  upi^r  Nile,  the  territary  of  MiilllM  9mM 
be  the  neit  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  «lii 
colonies  on  tile  north-west  «ad  POttbaMt^  Fbd  tf 
dependent  on  Egypt  migbt  follow  Mtiri^fs,  t-^^ 
muLn  OS  the  noilh«mmo«t  wottld  md  * 
the  **  land  of  Ham,"  may  have  b*t: 
I  seat  of  these  four  stocks.     In  the  enum^iiijro  m  -^ 
Mizraites,  though  we  hftT«  tribes  exlKodiiig  iu  ^ 
yoiid  Egypt,  we  may  tuppost  tlial  tlMy  all  M 
tiieir  first  teat  in   Mismim,  atid    «pti«4  itei^ 
as  is    distinctly  «nid  of   the    PbtUatlink     %m 
the  order  »eemt  to  be  geographiod,  tfaoacfc  ^ 
mme   \h  not  so  denr    of  the    C^aaoita/    11* 
list  of  the  Mizraites  is  thiia  girca  i&  G«.  !,>' 
**AQd  Mizraim  begat  Ludtn,  «od   0  ■■iiliii   ■! 
Lehabira,  and   Kaphtuhim,   Jtid    raihrn^'ni.  s»l 
Casluhim  (whence  oame  fortli  the  V' 
Caphtoriro  '  (13,  14;  comp,   1    r 
Here  it  is  certain  that  we  luiTe  til'  r  I  : 
or  tribes,  and  it  is  probable  thsit  i  i  u  r  • ''  ^1   I  -^  - 
from  names  of  coon*' '--^     uv  ^,,  >    ,        , 

and  Caj»litor,  pi-oU/ 
aud  perhaps,  Ltib  : 
certainly  the  &ame  m>  tiw  Ln^Uiu, 
culty  in  the  PhilistioiSB  hdnf 
pres^ent  teit,  traced  to  f'  "    " 

other  plaoes  they  com* 
and  aie  eren  called  Caj^t 
that  there  haa  been  a  i 
parenthetic  danse  orign       r 
the  Cnphtorim,     Of  the^  (uooas  »«  i^rr  hA  tr& 
iiivntified  the  Anamim  and  the  OttlsihsB ;  tW  Lsv 
bim  are,  a*  .!     -"^    -^     '-^iist  cwrtiilii}y  tiwiMi 
aa  the  Ltil>  i  i  the  fjjjjiliia  il* 

mcnts,  and  t  j  ain ;  tl>«  ^£i|ilttiii 

we  put  immcri  lately  to  the  wcat  of  aartiiera  il9|^( 
and  the  Pathrui^im  and  C&phtormi  &ii  tiaf  eeoliyt 
wheif  the  Casluhim  may  idao  be  |>laarf*  TWb 
would  therefore  be  a  distincil  ostler  ftett  «MI% 
east,  and  if  tlie  Philisiii»eabe  iTiMirfainit  fUi  ^^If 
would  be  perfectly  piestttod,  tbough  p^Wp  Ift^ 
last  would  nKewarlly  be  plaoed  wlUi  Ibar  tmf^ 
diate  patent  among  the  trTbea, 

Mizmim  tht!i'v>for«,  like  Cuab,  ml  iicrbi|e  B^ 

|.re»er»U  m  crutre  wbtaee  eMftfi 

tvtmutoi  penoit  of  pQitk^ftfll 

land  ot  Mim-rum,  ^  i  ■mrm  ^wtgfm^t^^ 

i«iime  of  the  LchMi  \m.  thi—  Uft^ovfii 

revolt^l,  nocnrding  t«  MuikU)Op  6imi  Uk 
in  A  »-cry  f^itly  agv.    [Ivmii.j    Tlie  l»k 
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fr&tmiY  anwmgm  them  aooording  to  the  aettleinrfiti 
the/  lieid  at  a  later  time,  if  we  niaj  judge  from  the 
cslioe  of  the  Philistines'  migration ;  but  th«  men- 
tion of  the  spread  of  the  CanaauitM  must  be  con- 
■dcrcd  on  tlw  other  side.  We  regard  the  distrh- 
bution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that  their 
oolooies  were  but  a  part  of  tha  great  migration 
that  gare  the  CuAhites  the  command  of  the  Indian 
(X»au,  and  which  explains  the  afBnitv  the  Egyptian 
Bmauments  show  us  between  the  pre-Uellenic  Cretans 
and  Conans  (the  latter  no  d  jobt  the  Leleges  of  the 
G*<-ek  writers)  and  the  Phil  stinea. 

The  history  and  ethnology  of  the  Mizraite  nations 
hare  been  given  under  the  article  Hah,  so  that  here 
H  is  not  n^ful  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to 
some  i-«>raarka)>le  particulars  which  did  not  £a11  under 
m-r  notice  in  treating  of  the  early  Egyptians.  We 
bikd  from  the  monuments  of  Egrpt  that  the  white 
BatJonH  of  weiitem  Africa  were  of  what  we  coll  the 
Semitic  type,  and  we  must  therefore  be  careful  not 
to  awume  that  they  formed  part  of  the  stream  of 
Arab  colonization  that  has  lor  full  two  thousand 
yean  steadily  Howed  into  northern  Africa.  The 
m&ring  race  that  first  pa»ied  from  Egypt  to  the 
vest,  though  physically  like,  was  mentally  different 
from,  the  true  pohtoi-al  Arab,  and  to  this  day  the 
two  dements  have  kept  apai-t,  the  townspeople  of  the 
eeast  being  unable  to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  ud  these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to 
■Ctleoo  the  coast. 

The  affinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  neighbours 
was  long  a  safeguard  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  from  the  latter,  whether  Cretans,  Lubim,  or 
penple  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief  mercenaries  of  the 
Lgyjrtian  armies  were  drawn  ;  facts  which  we  mainly 
learn  from  the  Bible,  contirmed  by  the  monuments. 
In  the  days  of  the  Persian  dominion  Libyan  InoixM 
■uide  a  brave  stmd  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt.  Pro- 
iMibly  the  tie  was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  com- 
mon descent,  for  the  E^ptian  belief  appears  to  have 
mainly  pi^vailcd  in  Atni-a  as  far  as  it  was  civilised, 
though  of  cource  changed  in  its  details.  The  Phi- 
listines had  a  diti'ereut  religion,  and  seem  to  have 
bevD  identitieil  in  this  matter  with  the  Conaanites, 
■nd  thus  they  may  have  lost,  as  tJMy  seem  to  have 
iooe,  their  attichment  to  their  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  the  naross  Mozor  and  Mizi^im  for 
Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  re^oDs  into  which  the  country  has  always 
been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  inhabit- 
ants.  Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was 
inde»i  a  third  division,  the  Heptanomis,  which  has 
bwn  called  Middle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  but  we  must  rather  regaird  it  as 
lifming,  w'ith  the  Thobals,  Upper  Eg>'pt.  It  has 
been  su|f)KK«d  that  Mazor,  as  distinct  h-om  Mizrairo. 
sipAiriiw  Lower  Ej.'yjit  j  but  this  conjecture  cannot 
be  maintained.  For  fuller  details  on  the  subject 
ot'thi*  aiticle  the  reader  is  referre«l  to  Ham,  Eoykt, 
and  the  articles  on  the  several  Mizraite  nations  or 
tril«.  [H.  S.  P.] 

MIZ'ZAU  ^njO:  MoCf ;  Alex.  Mox^  io 
1  Chr. :  MtZ't).  fin  of  Heiiel  and  grandson  of  Esau  j 
deocrxide^i  likewise  throui;h  IVashfm.ith  from  Ish- 
Bsel.  Ue  was  one  of  the  **  dukes  "  or  chiefs  of 
trJb^n  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17; 
1  Cbr.  i-  37 '.  The  Fettlemetitj»  of  his  descenJniitii 
mn  belifired  by  Mr.  Forrter  {Hist.  Gco*j.  of  Arab. 
11.  5b  J  to  be  indicated  in  the  fAtvay'iTris  it6Xxoi, 
m  Ilirat-J/uan,  at  the  head  of  the  i'ersiim  guif. 

ISKA^SON  fUw^ttr)  is  honourably  mentioned 
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ill  Scripir^,  like  Gains,  Lydia,  anl  othen,  as  oM 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ^Acta  zzi.  16). 
Oie  or  two  questions  ot  some  little  interest,  thon^ 
o{  no  great  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context. 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first.plaoe,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Caesarea,  but  Jerusalem. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Caesarea, 
and  they  took  St.  Paul  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem. 
fo  transU&te  the  words  iyotn^s  wop*  f  (e yiff#»/ii<Vy 
iS  in  the  A.  V.,  removes  no  grammatical  diflliciilty, 
did  intixxluees  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  however,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  poHKJbly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chrir> 
tianity  by  him.  The  Cypnans  who  are  so  promi* 
uently  mentioned  in  Acts  zi.  19,  20,  noay  have 
Included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  oould 
liave  been  converted  during  the  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  through  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4-13),  other- 
wise the  Apostle  would  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  And  the  phrase  dpx^tot  fiaBtir^s 
points  to  an  earlier  period,  possibly  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (compare  4if  dpxpt  Acts  xi.  15),  or  to 
ilirect  intercourse  with  our  blessed  Lord  Himself. 
[Cyprus.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

MO'AB  (nK^D :  Mwd$ ;  Josephus,  Mc^ot : 
Jfoab),  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot*s  eldest  daughter, 
the  elder  brother  of  Ben-^\mmi,  the  proeeiiitor  of 
the  Ammonites  (Gen.  ziz.  37) ;  also  of  &e  nation 
descended  from  him,  though  the  name  **  Moab- 
ites"  is  in  both  the  original  and  A.  V.  more 
frequently  used  for  Uiem. 

No  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  recoiti,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommodation. 
Various  explanations  have  however  been  proposed. 
I  a.)  The  LXX.  insert  the  words  \iyovca'  ix  rov 
TaTp6s  fMv,  "  saying  *  from  my  hither,' "  as  if 
3Kt).  This  is  followed  by  the  old  interpreters ;  as 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  11,  §5),  Jerome's  Quaest.  Ifebr. 
ji  Oenesunt  the  gloss  of  the  Pseudojon.  Tai^nim ; 
md  in  modem  times  by  De  Wette  ( Bibcl  \  Tuch  ( Gen. 
570),  and  J.  1).  Michaelis  (/?.  fir  Ungelehrten). 
(6.)  By  Hiller  {Onom.  414),  Simonis  {Onom.  479), 
it  is  derived  from  M  KH^tD,  *'  ingressus,  •'.  e. 
ooitus,  potris."  (c.)  Kojenmttller  (see  Schumann, 
Genesis,  302)  proposes  to  treat  \C  as  equivaleut 
for  D^f  in  accordance  with  the  figure  employed  by 
Ralaam  in  Num.  xxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by 
Jerome — **  aqua  patema  **  (  Comm.  in  Mic.  vi.  8) — 
and  has  the  great  authority  of  Geseuius  in  its  fnvoiii 
{Thes.  775*1);  also  of  Ftirst  {Ifund'rb.  707)  and 
Bunsen  {Bibelicerk).  {d.)  A  derivation,  proltably 
more  correct  etymologically  than  either  of  the  above, 
is  that  suggested  by  Maurer  fixnn  the  root  3X^. 
'*  to  desire" — "  the  «lesii-able  bnd"— with  reference 
♦o  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied  by 
Moab.  (See  also  FiiJ-st,  7/'r6.  707  6.)  No  hint,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bible  rtoords  of 
r.nch  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zo;ir  was  the  onuiie  ot  the  race  of  Lot.  The  uitiia- 
iion  of  this  town  npjw'ars  to  have  lieen  in  the  district 
f«^t  of  the  Jonian,  and  to  tlie  north  or  nortli-east 
of  the  Dead  i?ea.  [Zoar,  p.  18.')7a.]  From  this 
centre  the  brother-tribes  !si>read  themselves.  Ammon, 
whose  disposition  sroins  thnmghout  to  have  be»'n 
mort  roviiie  :ind  unx'ttlv«l,  w*«nt  to  the  northn-att 
and  took  lXl.v<•s^ion  vt  the  p:ij»tiir«K  and  wasU  trucM 
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vhidl  U/  CHtfiide  Ibe  dMrict  of  tAe  OftOUAtalnft; 
that  vrhicb  m  earlier  txfz.ia  aeenu,  to  bnve  been 
icnowa  as  Ham,  and  mhc^jited  bjr  the  Zudm  or  i 
ZamziimD Jm  \  Gen.  riT.  5 ;  Deut,  ii.  20).  SrlOA&i 
xvhvaa  habiU  were  more  settle  aod  peaceful,  re- 
nmined  ne«ii?r  their  original  seat  Th«  rich  high* 
tfttiiLi  which  o-owa  the  eastem  side  of  the  duum  of 
the  L>Gnd  Sm^  itod  extend  oortliwirdB  is  fiv  as  the 
foot  of  the  moujitAiiui  of  GIi£adf  tippmr  at  that  early 
(Lite  to  have  borue  a  ivume,  whtiji  in  it*  Hebrifw 
(ovm  i&  presented  t^  u»  a^  ShAveh<-lviriiithaim,and  to 
hare  beea  inhnbited  by  a  bnuich  of  the  great  raoe 
of  the  liephnim.  Like  the  Horim  before  the  de- 
K^^ndants  of  Hlraiu,  the  A  vim  before  the  Phili«tioes„ 
or  tJie  indigenous  rao««  of  the  New  World  liefure  the 
•cttlerA  from  the  West,  this  ancient  people*  the 
Ernim^  gradually  became  extinct  betbre  the  MoabiteSf 
who  thus  obtained  poflKsaoQ  of  the  whole  of  the  rich 
dcnUed  tract  referred  to— a  dijtthct  forty  or  i'ii\y 
Jiileft  in  length  by  ten  or  twelve  id  width,  the  oele- 
orated  Belka  and  Kerrak  of  the  modern  Arabs,  the 
mti«it  fertile  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  no  leBemineQtly 
litted  for  poAtoniJ  pursuits  than  the  maritime  ploiai 
of  Philistia  and  Slmron,  on  the  west  of  Paleaitine, 
are  for  agricolturc^  With  the  higlilaod^  they  oo-'u- 
pied  also  the  lowlsiids  nt  tlieir  teetn,  the  plain  which 
inlemoas  between  the  »\oy>e^  of  tJie  mountains  and 
the  ooe  peremtial  stream  of  Pulestine,  and  through 
which  they  werp  eaablad  to  gain  access  at  pleasure 
to  tlie  fords  uf  the  river,  and  thtia  to  the  country 
beyond  it.  Ol'  the  VAluable  district  of  the  high- 
lands they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  poa- 
se«iou.  The  warlike  Amoht^r— either  foraid  from 
th^ir  original  t^eatfi  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
OTer  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation — crotwed  the  Jord&n  and  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  <m  the  iioith,  driving  Moab 
Wk  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural  bul- 
wark of  the  Axnon.  'I'he  plain  of  the  J ordau- valley, 
the  hot  aod  humid  atmoApbere  of  which  Imd  per* 
liape  no  attraction  for  the  Amorite  mountaineers, 
appearti  bo  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moub. 
When  Israel  re«cbe*l  the  boundary  of  the  country, 
this  contest  Imd  only  very  i«ceoltf  oocurred.  Sihon, 
the  Amorite  king  under  whose  cotmnaad  Heahbon 
had  been  taken,  was  still  reigning  there— the  baila^U 
commemorating  the  event  were  still  &esh  m  the 
popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi.  27 — ^30),* 

Of  thew  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  Bibb  chronology,  of  not  le« 
than  500  years,  tVom  the  destructtoo  of  Sodom  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  bordei-s  of  the  Promihed 
Jjmd,  we  obtain  th«  above  outline  only  from  the 
fi'agmeats  of  ancient  documents,  which  are  found 
embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and  Deutero^ 
noroy  (Num.  iii.  26-30  [  Deut,  ii.  10,  11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Mo«bit»  weiie  driven 
*y  the  inoursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circum- 
scribed one,  in  extent  net  so  much  »»  half  that  whida 
♦hey  bad  lost.  But  ou  the  other  hand  its  position  was 
much  more  secure,  and  it  was  wall  suiteil  for  tbe 
occupation  of  a  people  whose  di«p>iitioa  was  not  so 
warlike  ss  that  of  their  ueighboum.  It  occupied  the 
•oulhemhalf  of  thehigh  table-londi  which  ri*«ab*we 
ibc  eckstem  side  of  the  Dead  Sen,  On  every  side  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nat'ire.  On  the  noilb 
was  the  Livmen4oas  chasm  of  tlie  Artion.     On  the 

*  For  an  e:«minatktti  fiif  Uut  rcinarll^ble  psfitr.  In 
f  ^e  iv*pi-cu  witljout  s  p«ralU-l  In  thu  Old  Twtamrnl, 

•  rbe  wtMil  TlftJS  CA.V,  ''liftrr^fs")  ts  lwk«  umhI 
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west  it  was  limited  by  the  predpioeaf  «  mtP9  m 

ciu^tely  the  cli^,  which  dewetul  aisiast  pttfmm 
cularly  to  the  fthore  of  the  Jisfctv  and  aft  iatawai 
only  by  ooe  or  two  f^teep  and  narrow  psnsi.  Lvfif 
on  the  south  and  east,  it  was  pjviet'ted  by  s  mf 
ciix^Ic  of  hills  which  open  only  (o  allow  the 
of  a  branch  of  the  Arnoo  and  another  of  liht 
which  deaoeod  to  tbe  Desid  Sua. 

It  will  be  seen  fiom  the 
tkit  the  territory  occupied  by  Mtxib  oi  th^  pt*i 
of  its  greatest  exteut,  belbre  the  tnrasiao  ii  M 
Amonti.'Sj  divided  iL^ielf  n&tumlly  into  thrm  4staft 
and  independent  poitions.  K^ith  of  l^ai»  perttv 
appears  to  have  hud  its  name  by  which  H  is  liff^ 
invariably  designated.  ( 1 )  Tbe  codoiad  omsr^  c 
canton  south  of  the  Amon  was  the  **  fiold  of  Mflft* 
(Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6.  &c.).  (2)  Th«  fnoi«  o|HI  f^ 
couutrr  north  of  ihe  Aroon,  opposite  Jcndbatti 
up  to  the  hilU  of  Gtl«iid.  was  the  **  land  of  MmI* 
(Petit  i.  5,  mit.  4e,  &c.).  (3)  The  sank  £rini 
in  the  tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  wUry,  aiif 
its  name  nrom  that  of  the  grail  vall^  ibelf-^ 
Arabah — was  the  Arboth*Mo*b,  the  ^ 
in  the  A.  Y,  vmy  incorrectly  r«od«t«d  the 
of  Mottb*'  (Num.  xiii.  1,  &c). 

Out^iiie  of  the  hills,  whidk  encioial  tfai'iM 
of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  OH  the  iuiliii| 
and  which  are  at  prosit  called  th»  */«<Wr  I3n» 
Karaiyth  and  Jehel  «l  T^rfuytk^  Iny  Iks  vl 
pasture  grouods  of  the  waste  n&rnHltvM  ^mf 
try  or  '♦aiidhar,"  whiiih  ia  <f  i»  •'M^ 

Moab "  on  the  «tet  (Num.  xxi  tx^  «■ 

latter  distnct  Isroej  appears  u)  i»^v  nffmad 
the  Promisei  I.,And*  Some  emDaftasdetUiii  lil 
evidently  taken  place,  though  of  whet  eelaii  ^  il 
impossible  deaiiy  to  nscert^n.  For  while  is  £»« 
ii.  28.  29,  the  attitude  of  ihe  Mo^tA  •  wm> 
tioned  as  friendly,  this  aeema  to  he  isiiliitfUJ 
by  the  statement  of  xiiii.  4«  while  in  Judg,  Ik  Hi 
again,  Israel  is  said  to  hAf<i  attit  ftVB  KeM 
asking  permission  to  pesa  ihiougli  Meelit  •  jf^am 
sioo  which,  like  Edoni,  Moah  refuMd.  Atetf  iM 
the  attitude  perpetuated  by  ihM  provvden  nf  b^ 
xiiii.  3^  a  provision  maintained  iU  fiiil  lens  if 
the  latest  of  the  Old  TestJimeni  tffynmn  \]^ 
xiii.  1,  2,  23) — ^is  one  of  hostility. 

But  whatever  the  oommuiiretioB  asiy  kP* 
been,  the  result  was  that  Isnel  did  not  Hews 
Moeb,  but  turning  to  the  right  ^ptuas^i  ofit»ff  t^ 
mountains  thtvugh  the  **  wiidemi^- 
side  of  the  territory  above  de&cf  vr> 
Judg.  xi*  18),  and  finally  took  up  tneir  »Kr,si« 
the  oountry  north  of  the  Anioti,  xtom  wbioi  IM 
bad  so  lately  been  ejected.  Bflf<  tlie  hiwl  I'*'* 
of  the  nation  remained  for  n  ooniidemUt  l»*  "^^ 
the  conquest  of  Bsahan  was  being  efleetoA.  it 
duriug  this  period  that  tbe  visit  of  ~ 
The  whole  of  tbe  country  east  of  the  Jonka* 
exception  of  the  one  little 
was  in  possoBsioa  of  the  iiiTaden,  And 
period  in  question  the  main  body  bad 
the  upfter  level  to  the  plains  of  7<kA\ 
both-^loab,  in  the  Jonhm  t-nUey. 
number  must  have  remained  oo  the 
and  tbe  iowus  up  to  the  Tery  edge  oTlht 
the  Anion  were  still  occupied  by  their 
(Nam.  xxi<  34  ;  Judg.  xi.  20).     tt  wis  a 
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fbi*  of  Mlarm  ibr  « lutian  which  had  ilrHM^  snfRmd 
^mmewmnkj.  In  his  extivmity  the  Moabite  king, Bftlak 
^"Whooe  father  Zippor  was  doubtless  the  chieftain 
who  had  lost  his  lite  in  the  encounter  with  Sihon 
^Num.  zd.  26) — appi>aled  to  the  Midianites  for  aid 
(Num.  zzii.  2-4).  With  a  metaphor  highly  ap- 
propriate both  to  his  mouth  and  to  the  ear  of  the 
|«^ioral  tribe  he  waK  addressing,*  he  exclaims  that 
**  this  people  will  Uck  up  all  round  about  us  as  the 
OS  licktfth  up  the  giaw  of  the  field."  What  rela- 
tion existed  between  Moab  and  Midian  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  are  various  indications  that  it  was 
a  closer  cue  than  would  arise  merely  from  their  com- 
inou  ilescent  from  Tenth.  The  tiudition  of  the 
Jews'  is,  that  up  to  this  time  the  two  had  been  one 
■ttion,  with  kingx  taken  alternately  from  each,  and 
tlmt  Halak  was  a  Midianite.  This,  however,  is  in  con- 
tnUiction  to  thestatemeutsof  (ienedsas  to  the  origin 
of  eorh  people.  The  whole  story  of  Balaam's  visit 
and  of  the  subsequent  events,  both  in  the  original 
niurmtive  of  N  umbers  and  in  the  remarkable  state- 
ment of  .lephthah — whose  words  as  addressed  to 
Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate — 
benra  out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the 
«u  lier  history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in 
Ihe  Book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with  its 
phraMtt,  periiaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea 
•f  the  extremity  in  which  Balak  found  himself  in 
his  unexpected  ^counter  with  the  new  nation  and 
their  mighty  Divinity.  We  may  realise  it  better 
(and  certainly  with  gratitude  for  the  opportunity), 
if  wtf  oonsidei-  what  that  last  dreadful  agony  was  in 
vhich  a  successor  of  Bulak  was  plaonl,  when,  all 
lw>pe  of  escape  for  himxelf  and  his  people  being  cut 
aff*,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his  own  son  on 
the  wail  of  Kii-haraseth, — and  then  remember  that 
Balak  in  his  distress  actually  pi-opotted  the  same 
&wful  sacrifice— **  his  tirst-bom  for  hv  tnuisgres- 
aaiu  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul " 
[Mic.  vi.  7>,  a  sacritioe  from  which  he  was  re- 
itiained  only  by  the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  * 
»un»els  ot'  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be 
Botice<i  in  its  proper  place. 

The  connexion  of  Mitab  with  Midinn,  and  the  | 
Boffnfmi'atively  inotl'enKive  character  of  the  tbimer,  are  1 
likown  in  the  nanative  of  the  events  which  followi>d  I 
the  d-*parture  of  Palaam.    The  women  of  Moab  ai-e  ' 
ijKlee<i  said  (Num.  xxv.  1)  to  have  commenced  the  ' 
Sdobtrous  fornication  which  proved  so  destructive  to  ■ 
laiveL  but  it  is  plain  that  their  share  in  it  was  insig-  | 
iitii»nt  compared  with  that  of  Mi>iian.     It  was  a 
Muluinitish   woman   whose  shameless  act  brought 
lowo  the  plague  on  the  camp,  the  Midianitish  women 
voY  e!^(iecially  devoted  to  destruction  by  Moi^es  (xxv. 
1#>-1 8.  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon  Midian  that  the 
renf^cant'e  was  taken.     Kxcept  in  the  passage  already 
Aaatjoiivd,  Moab  is  not  once  named  in  the  whole 
trauaartinn. 

The  lattet  date  at  which  the  two  names  appear  in 
BQojunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat  of 
Midian  "*  in  the  tield  of  Moab"  by  the  Kdomite 
kuB^  H»lad*ben-Bedad,  whiih  occurred  tive  genera- 
tions before  the  et(tabli:«hment  of  the  monarchy  of 
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•  MuluD  was  emlnniitly  a  pavtoiml  people.  See  the 
aoonam  of  ttk*-  spoil  Ukt-n  from  tht-m  (Num. zxxl. 3%41), 
^T  Ukp  p&^tor»i  wealth  ot  M(«h.  e%'en  st  tbli  early  period, 
^^  ibf  •-xpn*MioL3  in  Mir.  vl.  A.  7. 

*  Sf*  rsncnm  FMud'Jonathtui  on  Num.  xxii.  4, 


Israel  (Gen.  xzxri.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  461  ly  tha 
Jewish  interpreter*— «.  g,  Solomon  Jarcbi  ia  hit 
commentary  on  the  passage — this  is  treated  as  Im 
plying  not  alliance,  but  war  between  MoaV  and 
Midian  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  ihould  have  taken  his 
view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabite  sanctuary, 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  is  singular  too 
thathis  resting-place  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew  Records 
only  by  its  proximity  to  the  sanctuary  of  that  deity 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  such  an  enemy. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Beth* 
Peor,  i.e,  the  abode  of  Baal'Peor  (Deut.  xxxi  v.  6). 

Afler  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  reLitions  of 
Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  possesfuons  at  their 
eastern  end  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe  struggle, 
in  union  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and 
also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Amalekites  from 
the  south  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  The  Moabite  king, 
Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  killed  by  the  Benjamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  tht 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtered,  and  a 
stop  put  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  tht 
future.'  A  trace  of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  tht 
name  of  Chephai^ha-Ammonai,  the  **  hamlet  of  tht 
Ammonites,'  one  of  the  Benjamite  towns;  and 
another  is  possibly  preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  name  of  Muhhtnas,  tlie  modem  repre* 
sentative  of  Michmash,  which  is  by  some  schoUrs 
believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Chemosh 
the  Moabite  deity. 

The  feud  continued  with  true  Oriental  perti- 
nacity to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  sbughter  of  tht 
Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  and 
amongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  There  is  not,  however,  as 
we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during  Ishbosh- 
eth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  Joidan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  ot 
Judah.  The  Jewish  f  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  MiihlOQ  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  but  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself— which  not  only  seems  to  imply 
a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregni-d  of  the  pie- 
cept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  tl>e  most  tiag- 
mnt  manner  when  Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  By 
his  descent  from  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to  have 
had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins.  The  relationship 
was  sulKcient,  especially  when  combined  with  the 
blood-feud  between  Moab  aitd  Benjamin,  already 
alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his 
ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  haid  presseil  by 
Saul  (1  Sjim.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here  all  friendly 
relation  stops  for  ever.     The  next  time  the  name  is 

t  The  acomnt  of  Shaharsim,  a  man  of  BiTJamin,  who 
"  bepat  children  in  the  field  of  Moab."  in  1  Chr.  viiL  8, 
seom^,  from  the  mention  of  Khad  (vor.  6).  to  belong  tt 
this  time ;  but  the  whole  pawagc  ii»  very  obscure. 

t  See  Targum  Jonatlian  on  Ruth  1.  4.    The  marriagi 


B«:aaBi  S  wur!s  (Mic.  ri.  h)  are  Di'arly  Identical  with  I  of  Koaz  with  the  stronRer  in  vindic.it«'d  by  maUnK  Hntii  S 
k-»  qi  br^l  by    sir  Ixint  Himself  (Matt.  Ix    IS  and  '  proariyte  in  desin*  if  not  b}  actual  initii  titu. 
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BMOtkiiecl  if  in  ihe  account  of  Dar ill's  war,  at  leist 
twentv  ycajv  after  the  lut  mentiQDed  ev«nt  (2  Bujik, 
TiU*  I'  I  Chr,  iviii.  2). 

The  abrupt  maimer  to  which  thia  war  is  intro- 
duced 10143  the  hktoiy  is  do  leaa  n;markable  than 
the  brief  aod  pnssing  terms  in  which  iU  hoiron  are 
tvconJed.  The  ac^oont  occupies  but  a  few  wopU 
!&  cither  Samuel  or  Chron ide*^  and  yet  it  muat 
liayie  been  fcr  the  time  little  short  of  a  rirtual  ex- 
tirpation of  the  uatioiu  Two^thirds  of  the  people 
were  put  to  drnth,  and  the  remaiudei-  became  boud- 
meu,  and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  Lribnti;.  .^Vii 
ioddedat  of  thi«  war  ia  probably  recorded  in  2  Snui. 
jriii.  20,  juid  1  Chr.  ri,  22.  The  spoilji  tnlcen  from 
the  ^loabite  lUtJBS  and  MiDctuaries  went  to  svaU 
the  tiisasures  acquii-ed  from  the  eiiemies  iif  Jehi»vah, 
which  Dnvid  waa  amaasing  for  the  future  Ti*niple 
(2  Siuo.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chr.  xrlii.  11).  It  was 
the  first  time  tiiat  the  prophecj  of  BolaMn  had 
l»f*pu  fultUl^^ — '*  Out  of  Jacob  «haJl  come  he  that 
ahitll  have  donilnioD,  aJid  shall  deitroj  him  tliat  re- 
m.ihieth  of  Ar/'  that  ia  of  Moab. 

So  aigaal  a  vengeaiice  caa  ooij  hare  been  oco^ 
noued  by  some  act  of  pertidy  or  insult,  like  that 
which  bfought  down  a  idiiulv  treatment  on  the 
Ammonttes  (2  Sam.  x.).  Bui  as  to  any  such  act  the 
namtive  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  oonjeo> 
lurod  that  the  kinj;  of  Moab  betmyed  the  tnitt  which 
Dkvid  reposed  in  bim,  and  either  himself  killed  Jeue 
and  his  wife,  or  snrrendererl  them  to  Saul.  But 
thU,  though  uDt  impn^bablei  is  nothing  more  thau 
conjecture* 

ft  must  hare  been  a  oonsiderable  tune  before 
Mo&b  nnxirered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this 
we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  of  their  not  being 
li»entioii«d  in  the  account  of  the  campaigu  iu  which 
the  Ammonites  were  siibdiied^  whta  it  is  not  pix>- 
faablfl  they  would  hare  refraioed  from  assistiug 
th^ir  rdatiTes  had  they  been  in  a  ooi;dition  to  do 
■0.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  no 
doubt  ahared  in  the  utiivenud  p«aee  which  sur- 
rounded  Israel ;  and  the  only  mention  of  the 
tuime  occurs  in  the  statement  that  there  were 
Moabites  amongst  tlie  foii>ign  women  in  tlic  rojral 
harem,  and,  as  a  natural  consecjuenoe,  that  the 
Moabite  worship  was  tolerated,  or  pejlmpft  enoou- 
tnged  (I  K.  zi.  1,  7,  33).  The  high  place  fur 
Cbemosh,  "  the  abominatioa  of  Moab,^'  was  coase> 
eratad  "on  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem/'  where  it 
remained  till  its  "defilement'*  by  Josinh  {2  K. 
ixiii.  I'ijT  nearly  four  centuries  Afterwards. 

At  thf  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Hoab  seems  to 
bare  fallen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for 
the  same  raison  that  has  been  already  remarked  iu 
the  case  of  Eglnn  and  Khud — tbit  the  fords  of 
Jordac^  by  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  who 
lor  smne  time  after  the  sepamtion  clung  to  its 
and«]t  ally  the  bouae  of  Ephi-aim.  But  be  this  as 
it  mny,  Rtthe  denth  of  Ahnb,  eij^bty  years  loter,  we 
find  Moub  pAvin^  him  the  enormous  tribute,  appa- 
rently aunuoi,  of  U)0,0O0  nuns*  and  the  isaat 
0  timber  of  wethers  with  their  tieeces;  an  amount 
wnich  tcAtities  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remark&ble  vigour  of 
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i  Tbls  alBncnce  Is  sboi^'n  by  ib«  tmanna  which  thtiy 
laft  OB  the  field  of  Bf  racbib  (3  Chr.  xx.  3^),  no  less  than 
hf  Ui»  iHieral  coodltl»n  of  tbo  (country,  indicatad  in  Uie 
oaiTSilve  of  Jonun's  UiitiaIud  ;  and  Ln  ihe  psasafM  of 
laalaJi  and  Jeremta^  wbkh  are  dlad  furlb«r  on  In  DUs 

t  K.  ill.  11.    This  piu*Mge  <Lxh(Nts  one  nf  ibe  moit 
ilnk^Olar  rAriiitkins  of  ibi-  tN^       J  be  Uebtew  itui  is 
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chanicter,  uA  weiilth  of  nstand  nKPURH^  «U| 
could  enable  a  little  country,  not  m  larg<  m  I* 
cxxaiity  of  Hontingdonf  to  ratoe  year  by  yw  I6m 
enormous  impost ,  and  at  the  mw  time  si^fii 
its  own  people  in  prosperity  nisd  alDu«fk^*i| 
is  not  surprising  tliat  the  Moftbitea  ahottk!  Jam 
seixed  the  moment  of  Ahab^a  dattth  to  tkiv*  tf  a 
burdensome  a  yoke ;  but  it  ia  piirprl*tii^  tlMl^ 
withstanding  such  a  drain  oti  their  reNMumn  An 
were  ready  to  incor  the  n»k  snil  cxpenae  «f « W 
wiOi  a  state  in  tverj  r^pect  £kr  ieir  i 
Their  first  step,  after  aiaerting  thdr  u 
was  to  attack  the  kingdom  ^  Jmiah  in 
with  thtfir  kindred  the  Amrooniiea 
bnble,  the  Mehunim,  a  nmng  aetni-Kdomttr  f^ 
from  the  moon  tains  in  the  aoutb-enat  of  Psitfw 
(2  Chr.  IX.).  The  arnijr  was  m  kiu|tw  hitrnfM 
horde  of  ill-assorted  demeoia.  The 
ibr  the  invasion  was  round  tiic  mulhuu  mA4im 
Ikad  Sea,  thenot  along  itm 
of  £n-gedi  to  the  level  of  the 
the  expedition  contained  witl 
of  its  own  destruction.  B» 
enemy  divsen&ious  sjiose  betwt 
and  the  children  of  I^ ;  disti^i 

panic;  and  when  the  «rtxiT  ot  jen.jsnAjttaU 

sight  of  them  they  foond  tliat  thtej  kmd  n«^&!tiif  fell 
but  to  watch  the  extmninnttaii  <if  one  iadf  llv ' 
ho6t  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
booty  which  was  left  on  the  fields 

Diaaetrous  as  was  this  prooe^dtiiK.  1^  eM 
followed  it  was  even  still  more  atv  Aa  «  miiad  cm 
sequence  of  the  late  erentA,  Tanwi.  Jd^  ^ 
Edfjm  united  in  an  attack  em  lledk  Vm  fwi^ 
which  are  not  htaited,  bat  one  of  wUnfa  irsaif 
reasonably  foujecture  wna  to  artdd  th<  p^^  ^^ 
the  tnrage  Edomites  through  JtidLah,  ihf  fifip* 
c^nfoderate  armia  approached  not  aa  um . 
north,  but  round  the  south  rm  cxid  of  ihr 
through  the  parched  raUejrs  of  upper  t^.«u.  j- 
the  host  «une  near*  the  king  of  TtfrKibTdnoNi—  ii 
same  Me&ha  who  threw  e^  the  yoke  of  AM » 
Hemhled  the  whole  of  his  people^  from  t&e  f*^^ 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  tbe  6w«inl-|^c)  «e  ifti 
boundary  of  his  territorj,  probably  ea  ib  9^ 
•lopes  of  the  line  of  KiUa  whieh  cmatd»  (l»  ham 
portion  of  Moob,  orerleoking  the  wwte  ebMi  ^ 
tended  below  them  towards  the  evl,*  Hat  tl* 
remained  ail  night  on  the  w:»trh.  Witt 
of  tnomiug  the  tun  roee 

of  tbe  rolling  plain,  an  i  r  fl  beaat  1^ 

through  the  mght-mist«»  tury  rrriyi^mammmd 
the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  hkml-M  |fc»t«** 
multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  «^  the  wmh  it  ^^ 
feet.     They  did  not  know  that  thiae  |odU'k«t  ^ 
sunk  during  the  night  ht  the  etdev  e(  •  siN* 
Prophet  who  was  with  the  botl  i4  IshL  mi  ^^ 
they  had  been  Hlled  bf  the  etidds  ^wt^mr 
rushing  from  the  dictjuit  highhmfb  of  &lseu  f* 
them  the  conclusion   waa  ineeitelbje.     Tl»  o? 
had,  tike  their  own  on  the  late 
in  the  night ;  these  red  pooU  were  Ike  bbod  W 
&lain ;  thoKe  who  weie  not  killed  hsid  did,  mA 
stood  between  them  and  the  J^iihige  cf  ttto  m 


rthlhtair^ 


literally*  "  and  all  ^Ihcrea  Ouftnawtveefetf^aeri 
Btrtwtibsirirdle  and  upward."  Tlilath' 
rend«mi  itrt^^^nw  ac  sr«rri«  tnrpif^V*^ 
rr<tt>w  which  tbe  ALezandruke  Cbdea  sli«ii 
tbe  Vsticau  MS.  the  last  woHa  kwve  aei 
mpUHi  Into  m«X  tlwntff  &'—'*  mbA  Ikfj « 
k  (XnDipare  Num.  ud,  11— '*law«fiaiiV 
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Tbe  a  J  '*Moab  to  the  spoil!"  «ts  raiaed. 
>owii  the  slopes  ther  rushed  in  headling  disorder. 
iut  cot,  as  thej  expected,  to  empty  tents;  they 
jund  an  eoAmj  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  result 
rf  his  iii^nious  stratagem."  Then  occurred  one  of 
heme  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but  once 
H  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The  Moabites 
led  bock  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut  down  at 
rrerr  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards  did  the 
pursuit  micli,  among  the  cities  and  farms  and 
>rchartis  of  tlint  rich  district :  nor  when  the  slaughter 
iraa  orer  wiis  the  honid  work  of  destruction  done. 
rhe  towns  both  foitiHed  and  unfortiHod  were  de- 
DolLshed,  and  the  stones  strewed  over  the  carefully 
3ll«J  tield*.  The  fountains  of  water,  the  life  ■  of  an 
ttHtem  laud,  were  choked,  and  all  timber  of  any 
jze  or  goodness  felled.  Nowhere  else  do  we  hear 
if  such  sweeping  desolation  j  the  very  besom  of  de- 
traction paued  orer  the  land.  At  last  the  struggle 
ollected  itself  at  Kir-iiarasetu,  apparently  a 
tewlj  constructed  fortress,  which,  if  the  modem 
^erak — and  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
x«  ideotical— may  well  hare  resisted  all  the  efforts 
€  the  allied  kings  in  its  native  impi'egnability. 
I«re  Mesha  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  with 
he  mnnants  of  his  army.  The  heights  around,  by 
rhich  the  town  is  entirely  commanded,  were  co- 
cr»i  with  slingers,  who  armed  portly  with  the 
Dci«nt  weapon  of  David  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
art  It  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  machines 
fiortly  to  be  £imons  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
5)«  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the  town. 
kt  len^^th  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no  longer. 
lien  i^lesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn  hope 
r  700  of  his  best  wai-riors,  matle  a  desperate 
illw,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through 
»  his  special  foe  the  king  of  £dom.  But  the 
tern  J  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
■ck.  Aiid  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
treaJr  so  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and 
orritied  the  besiegers.  The  king  and  his  eldest 
»n.  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall,  and, 
I  th«  >ight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides 
r  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and 
iimt  hi4  child  a^  a  propitiatory  sncriiice  to  the 
ru^I  p^*!*  of  hJs  couutr}'.  It  was  the  same 
PHteltuI  act  to  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  Bulak  had 
Bcn  oo  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity.**  But  the 
angfur,  though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
ra0  more  imminent ;  *and  Mesha  had  no  one  like 
at  hand,  to  counsel  patience  and  8ubmi»- 


*  Tbe  I^Moo  was  not  lost  on  king  Joram,  who  proved 
Im^elf  moTb  eautioas  on  a  similar  occasion  (2  K.  vil. 
t.I3> 

■  Prius  erat  lozurla  propter  inigoos  agios  (Jerome, 
m  U  XT. »). 

•  Jerom*"  alone  of  all  tbe  commentaUirs  seems  to  have 
BCio*^  thl*.    i><«  his  romtm.  in  Jlidi.  vl. 

9  •n^lJ.  The  word  "bonds,"  by  which  this  is 
oauDoiily'  r^nd'-rod  with  A.V.  has  not  now  the  force 
t  tbe  orlclnsl  term.  1^13  Is  derived  from  n*13« 
i>  rpi*h  tiifC'th^r  and  fiercely*,  and  sigtiifl*^  a  troop  uf 
rrv'VuLftr  maniUiler«.  m  opposed  to  the  rojnilar  soldiers  of 
o  arr.-iy.  It  b  *nuployrd  to  denote  (1.)  the  bandii  of  the 
^jn*l«kite«  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  roand  Palestine: 
•  I  Sam.  3CXX.  x,  15.  23  (A.V.  '•  tnwp "  and  "  oom- 
tmnf") :  S  K.  vL  23;  xili.  20.  21 ;  xxiv.  2;  1  Chr.  xii. 
11  ;  3  <'hr.  xxii.  1  (A.V.  "band").  It  is  in  this  coo- 
iaat-jo  that  it  oours  in  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
C  r,mtt  iioutned  in  Gea.  zlU.  IB  [see  vol  i.  647  a], 
k  jiaMf  strikingly  corruburmted  by  1  Chr.  xii.  1 8.  where 
^mf  «>a>iit^«  who  n-Mn«d  to  l>avid  in  hiii  dlflkoltieti — 
t  ai  %uvM  un  the  rn'ruoulns.  with  faces  like  the  Iaci>& 
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sioD  to  a  mightier  Power  than  Chemoih  or  iaa2> 
Peor. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when  ne- 
cessary, the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  « 
fighting  people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere, 
the  Ammonites  wer«  th«  warriors  of  the  nation  of 
Lot.  But  this  disaster  sMms  to  have  altered  theii 
disposition  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after 
these  events  we  hear  of  **  bands  " — that  is  pillaging 
marauding  parties  i*— of  the  Moabites  making  th^ii 
incursions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to  spoil 
the  early  com  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K.  xili. 
20).  With  Edom  there  must  have  been  many  « 
contest.  One  of  these  marked  by  savage  vengeance-- 
recalling  in  some  d^ree  the  tragedy  of  Kir-haraseth^ 
is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii.  1),  where  a  king  of 
PMom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burnt  by  Moab. 
This  may  have  been  one  of  tbe  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Kir-horaseth  itself,  occurring  perhaps  afler 
the  Edomites  had  parted  from  Israd,  and  were 
overtaken  on  their  road  home  by  the  furious  king 
of  Moab  (Gesenins,  Jesaia,  i.  504) ;  or  according 
to  the  Jewish  tiadition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii.  1),  it 
was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because  more 
protracted,  and  lasting  even  beyond  the  death  of 
the  kii^,  wh<Me  remains  were  torn  from  hk  tomb 
and  thus  consumed: — Non  dioo  criidelitateni  sed 
rabiem  ;  ut  incenderent  ossa  regis  Idumneae,  et  non 
paterentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extremum  malo- 
rum  (lb.  ver.  4). 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab "  pronounced  by 
Isaiah  (diaps.  xv.  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document  full 
of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz  king  ot 
Judah,  B.C.  726.  Moi«  tlum  a  century  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  In  that  interval,  Moab  has  re- 
gained all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  pro- 
sperity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  over  the 
district  which  he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  and  which  was  lefl  vacant  when  the 
removal  of  Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  l)egim 
by  Pul  in  770,  was  completed  by  Tiglatli-pilcscr 
about  the  year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  26). 

This  psuwage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii.  The  latter 
was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about 
the  year  GOO,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 


of  lions— were  fonned  by  him  into  a  "  band."  In  1  K. 
zl.  24  it  denotes  tbe  roving  troop  collected  by  Kezon 
from  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zobah.who  took  the  city 
of  DaniascuH  by  surprise,  and  by  their  forays  mole»te4 
—  literally  "played  the  Satan  to"— Solomon  (ver.  25 > 
How  formidable  those  bands  wore,  may  be  gathered  from 
2  Sum.  xxiL  30.  where  in  a  moment  of  most  solemn 
ezuiution  David  speaks  of  breakioR  thningh  one  of  them 
OS  among  the  roo»t  memorable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.)  The  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hired 
soldiers— mercenaries;  as  of  the  host  of  100,000  Eph- 
raimites  hired  by  Amaziah  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  9.  10.  13  { 
where  the  point  is  missed  in  the  A.V.  by  tbe  nse  of  the 
word  "  army."  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a  keener 
aiipetlte  for  plunder  than  did  these  Israelites  (ver.  13). 
In  this  sense  it  is  probably  used  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11.  for  tht 
irregular  troops  kept  by  Uuiah  for  purposes  of  plunder, 
and  who  are  distingt^bhed  from  his  **  anny  "  (vcf.  13) 
maintained  for  regular  engagementa. 

(3.)  In  2  Sam.  ill.  79  ("  troop  •)  and  2  K.  v.  2  ("  by 
companies")  it  refan  to  marauding  rakb  for  the  parpuvi 
of  plunder. 
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liiodd;!  sciiofljin,  on  nccount  of  thft  arcbnisniA  iid<I 
ntiier  ,*«ciili]intie9  of  Lyiguagii  which  they  ooataiu» 
In  be  tdopted  from  a  common  soiinoe — the  work  of 
lomc  much  more  aodent  propheLii 

jAaiah  ends  hi*  denuncmtioti  hv  n  prediction— iu 
bu  ovrn  urordi^that  within  three  jears  Moab 
ihoiild  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  profaabJj 
with  a  view  to  ShalmimeMr  who  destroyed  SATnarta, 
vad  no  doubt  ovuriiLD  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  ^ 
in  725,  Aud  iigain  in  723  \2  K»  xv\L  3»  iviii.  9>. 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  recoi-d  to  which 
it  would  seem  possible  that  the  pas^i^^t  as  ori|i^a- 
tlty  uttered  by  tlie  older  prophet,  applied,  ia  the 
invai^Q  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appenrs  to 
hare  commeaeeil  the  depoi-tatioo  of  Reuben  (1  Chr, 
T.  26 1,  and  who  very  probably  at  the  some  time 
moleited  Moab."  The  diiTiculty  of  to  many  of  the 
iowui  of  Reubeu  being  meutioned,  m  at  tlint  eftrly 
date  already  in  thfn  poJ^se^iSLOti  of  Moab^  miiy  perhaps 
be  eiplained  by  remembering  that  the  idolatry  of 
the  neighbouring  uations — and  therefore  of  Moab, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  traoft-Jordiinic  tnbef  for 
some  time  pneriously  to  the  hnal  deportation  by 
Tiglath-pileMT  (sec  1  Chr.  v.  25 )»  and  that  sumy 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  pi-obably  ereu  at  the  date 
of  the  origiiiAl  deti\'ery  of  the  deiiuodation  in  the 
hands  ©f  the  piiest*  of  Chemosh  and  Miicom.  J^ 
!■  Ewald  (O^icK  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  the  Mtmbites,  no  less  than  the  Ammjanitefl, 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  powerfbl  Uzziah ' 
(3  Chr.  xxT-i*  8i,  then  the  obscure  expressionit  of 
the  ancient  seer  as  given  in  I».  xri.  1-5,  referring 
to  a  tribute  of  lamb*  (oomp.  2  K.  iii*  4)  sent 
from  the  wild  pasture^rounds  MUth  of  Moab  to 
Zion<,  and  to  protection  and  relief  from  opprefision 
adorded  by  the  throne"  of  fJavid  to  tiie  fup- 
iive*  and  outcaita  of  Moob — aoc[tiire  an  intelligible 

On  the  other  bond,  the  calamities  which  Jere- 
miah de»cribesT  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one 
of  tlie  numerous  viatatjorta  fiT>m  th«  Ae^yrian  army, 
ander  which  these  unhappy  countn«fi  suffered  at 
thit  penod  of  his  prophet;y  in  mpid  euccessiou. 

But  the  uiKrertai  Illy  of  the  ejuict  djiteA  referred  to 
in  the«e  iereral  denunciatiooe,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  Interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  thej 
oontain  to  the  condition  of  Moab.  They  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  portmiture  by  artists  who  knew 
their  subject  thoroughly.  The  DAtion  appears  in  them 
■■  high-«piriti?d,*  w€«lthy.  populou'.  and  even  lo  i 
eertaiD  eitent,  civili&ed^  enjoying  a  wide  reputation 
and  popukrity,  VVitli  a  metrtphor  which  well  ei- 
prtues  at  once  the  pastoiiil  wealth  of  the  country 


%  9m  Ewald  (l*ropkettH,  ta9-31)-  He  teenu  to 
believe  that  Jemolfth  ha«  prB«erved  the  o\6  propbeof 
a»ore  neorljr  In  It*  origlnat  oondltlon  tban  JialAh. 

*  Anio«,  bjc.  cir.  7io,  prophealpd  that  a  nmtloii  ittonld 
afflict  iMsel  frntn  th«  enteHng  lo  of  Hamtth  unlo  the 
•  lorreot  of  the  decert "  (probably  one  of  the  wacljt  on 
the  aGL  extr^mltir  of  the  Diwd  Sea)^  that  li,  thu  wlx>le  of 
the  cotintfy  East  of  Jordan. 

*  KnolHil  rerer»  the  original  of  li.  xv^  xvL  lo  the  time 
of  JerolKMUn  IL,  a  great  f3onq)i<!Tor  bejtond  Jonlan. 

«  Hv  djpd  ?fi»,  i  «L  13  yean  after  the  Innulon  of  r*uL 
"  rbc  word  Uied  hi  thli  panajte  for  tbe  palace  of 
Pftvlil  in  Zion,  vix.  "tent"  (A.  V.  -  tatit-nuicle"),  Is 
ivmArlul'le  u  an  Instance  of  tbL<  prrflittence  vrith  wbich 
the  mcicory  of  ibe  origlual  mltlrAry  (oandAiiun  of  Jen}> 
•alem  by  the  wanior-king  wu  preserved  by  the  Proph^'l*, 
T^iu,  In  Pfe.  bucvl.  3  4ii4  Lam.  IL  S  It  U  tbe  ^  booib  or 
tUfoiiaakln^hat  of  Jebrvv»b  ; "  and  In  Iii.  axix.  1  the  olty 
wbiGn>  iHvV  "pitched, 'or  "encamped''  (not**  dwelt." 
aelAAV.). 
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and  Itb  commaDditi^,  almost  f^^,  r*^^^  M 
which  oin^ot  be  convey«d  in  a  tmuMtioi^Miviii 
depicted  m  the  strong  sceptre^  th»  bcmtxfiil  iferf^ 
wboae  frncture  will  be  bewailed  by  «U  ahivtlflb 
and  by  all  who  know  hitn.  In  hti  ctttctwc  Imhi 
a  "great  multitude"  of  peopU  Urn^  la  **^rj^ 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  **  tiemtfa,^  rrradu 
the  public  sq turns,  the  hoiiMtopa,  mad  the  a««i 
and  de»cent4  of  the  nameroaa  high  pbcM  9iU  m^ 
tuariei  where  the  '*  pne«ts  and  priooes  **  of  ChfliA 
or  Baal-Peor,  minister  to  the  atvuoua  dtf^etim,  Ol^ 
Aide  the  towns  lie  the  **  plentiful  ftcUa,**  1 
as  the  renowned  Cajinel  • — the  vincyvdi^ 
den»  of  "summer  fruita"; — the  h«rt«rt  » 
i^ped,  and  the  **  hoy  atoned  in  ita  ahundanwh 
viuejardt  and  the  prciwii  are  cnywded  wHh 
gutbering  and  treading  the  grvpo,  tL«  bod 
with  the  clamotir^  of  the  vinliigen.  TheK 
teristici  oonti-afit  very  favourably  with  ear  U^ 
recorded  oi  Ammon,  Edom«  Hidiaa,  AmahAu  *l 
Fbili«tine«,  or  the  Canaimite  tribes.  And  a«alto 
deumptiooa  we  ore  considering  are  adopted  bt  g^ 
taiuly  two,  and  prohably  three  propbet^^/ 
Isaiah ,  and  the  older  scor — extending  ov«r  ■ 
of  nearly  200  years,  wt  may  mMy  cauelwk  ttrf 
they  am  net  merely  temporMj  dratmit^m^  hd 
were  tiie  euduriog  charactcristirs  dT  the  pifk 
In  this  caae  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  mam0 
the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moot 
Israel  in  all  cnatten  of  niateial 
sation. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  miMf^  th«  forfltf  vHi 
actuates  the  prophets  ia  thtsm  dirntiwrkftMi  d  i 
people  who,  though  the  enemlra  of  Jdkoval^  mm 
the  blood-i-ehitiou»  of  laraeU  Half  the  all^Hi  il 
laiioh  and  Jeremiah  in  the  pMagw  nAnd  9k 
muAt  for  ever  reraaiii  obscure.  We  ahill  mm 
know  who  the  '*  lonUof  the  bf«lJim*'«iif  wHU 
that  terrible 'night,  kid  waat*  mttd  hronglUftsiS^ 
the  ptosperous  Ar-moab  aud  Kir-m«ak  Or  fit 
occasion  of  that  dight  over  the  Af»»«  mkm  ii 
Moabile  womi^n  vrere  hadtllcd  together  at  tkt  Wi 
like  a  Hock  of  young  bird^i  pf>eeuiig  to  csnm  it  tat 
safe  side  of  tlie  stream^ — ^wh^n  th«  tm^^km  a 
Aroer  stood  by  the  side  of  the  hl|;h  m^  «tiA 
pa»Ked  their  town,  and  eagerly  ^^afrlirr^rt  ^ 
fugitives  as  they  hurried  up,  **  Vy 
received  but  one  cn*wer  ivom  «JI 
lost  1    Moab  is  oonfoonded  and  Uoken  (Tr "^ 

Many  exprMsiona.  also»  sndi  m  th9  ' 
of  Jazer,*'  toe  **beiier  of  thrm   9mn  n  , 
**  fhadow  of  Heahbon,'*  the  **  lioM,     SUBI  w^ 
nb^icure^     But  nothing  can  dhaciift  tr  m^  •'i^  ' 

>  Ib.  xvt  S ;  Jer.  alvlU.  ».     Tito  wmi  fiM   "^ 
Uk^  our  own  word  "  pride,"  isfn«i>f.iii4*  if*. 
as  a  bad  mam.    It  Is  the  term  u,^ 
"  eJEcellency  "  of  Jehovsb  (la  U    . 
fhKjuently  In  the  A.  7.  reiHt«T««l  ny  -  f-nij 

'     nW^  ;  the  -  rod  **  .1  Mnmt^  m>t  0(  i««^ 
the  ht^tuls  «f  the  tnbea  (Nam,  xvU.  i,  4c.}.   IW  Ui* 
iD^iuu  a  "  triber    Ko  EngUsh  word  sim^e  sB 
meanings. 

•  7J3D  i  the  woid  used  t&r  ^ 
irtrais^fiu  ;  sIm  for  ibe  "atav#s~  tB 
uf  Zetbartab  (xl  T-14). 

*  Citrmti  Is  the  ward 
Is.  xvl.  ]o  and  j<<r.  xlvlii.  33, 

^  What  the  dtn  of  a  vintaf*  III  PalvHto  * 
Inferred  from  J«r>  xxr.  aOr  "  Jehvvmh  tfksfl  r. 
high.  ...  He  shaU  ml^UIy  rmt.  .  «  .  ^« 
thout  ai  tbnM  thai  ue^  ihe  tr^pm.* 

■  La 
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tone'  of  tcnderneas  and  Affection  frhich 
elf  felt  in  a  hundred  eipreesions  through- 
)  precious  documenU.  Ardently  as  the 
longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
Ty  and  of  Jehovah,  and  earnestly  as  he 
e  man  **  that  doeth  the  work  of  Jehovah 
y,  that  keepeth  hack  his  sword  from 
et  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
ulful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
lood  and  locality.  H'ia  heart  mourns— it 
ke  pipes — for  the  men  of  Kir-heres;  his 
»  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab. 
recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage  of 
luuT  force,  and  of  Hercer  character  than  be- 
,  XXV.  10-12.  Here  the  extermination,  the 
ihilation,  of  Moab,  is  contemplated  by  the 
with  triumph,  as  one  of  the  rirst  results 
•eictablishmeiit  of  J<*h<A'ah  on  Mount  Zion : 

mountain  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah  rest, 
>  shall  be  trodden  down  under  Him,  even  as 
he  straw  of  his  own  threshing-floors  at  Mad- 
is  troii  len  down  for  the  dunghill.  And  He 
•tti  forth  His  hands  in  the  midst  of  them — 
of  the  MoabiUM — as  one  that  swimmeth 
I  forth  his  h;m(]s  to  swim,  butfet  following 
(;ht  and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the 
wimmt^r  uiges  his  way  forward:  and  He 
ni;  down  tlieir  pride  togetlier  with  the 
their  hands.  And  the  fortress  of  Mi:ft^b  * 
;kll:<  sludl  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  oring 
Dimd.  to  the  dust.** 

unJiii^  to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this 
,>i-ece«linR  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood  as 

to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then  this 
)ui->t  of  indii^iation  towards  Moab  is  ex- 
puzzling.  But,  if  the  passI^;e  is  exam- 
li  that  view,  it  will  perhaps  be  fcnnd  to 
Aonie  ex]kres.Mons  which  stiggest  the  {wssi- 

Mrvtb  having  been  at  least  within  tlic 
he  Pi-ophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
of  l.ji*  vision,  during  a  great  pait  of 
tj^.  The  Hebrew  words  i-endered  **  city  ** 
■J — two  entiiely  di>tinct  terms — are  jKJsi- 
nth  a  ^li^ht  variation,  the  names  of  the 
f  Moahite  stroughoUU,  thi*  Rjune  which  are 
■<1  in  XV.  1,  and  one  of  which'  is  in  the 
ch  a  syuoiiym  tor  the  entire  nation  of 
In  this  li.^ht.  verse  2  may  be  read  as 
••  For  Thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of 
iet'encM  a  r»iin  ;  a  pcdace  f  of  stiiuigers  no 
Ar,  it  "ihall  never  be  lebuilt,"  The  same 
-e  foun-l  in  vcrst-a  10  and  I'J  of  the  pre- 
h.npt.^r,  in  c<»niiKiny  with  hutsoth  (A.  V. 
**)  which  we  know  fn-»ni  Num.  xxii.  39  to 
n  the  name  of  a  Moabite  town.  [KilUATU- 
.  J  A  distinc  t  who  of  them  is  again  heai*d  in 
f ;  an>i  tin:illy  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there  seems  to 
jjtther  n  t'Tfiicc  to  the  sjiriie  two  towns, 
r  new  ti»rce  from   the  denunciation  which 
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clows  the  preceding  chapter : —  '  Moab  tkall  U 
brought  down,  Ike  fortress  and  the  walhi  if  Misgab 
•hall  be  laid  low ;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  thlf 
song  shall  be  sung,  *  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high :  the  lofty  Kir  H« 
layeth  it  low,*  **  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  thif 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expresaioos  in 
xxiv.  1 7,  "  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,** 
&c.,  actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (zlviii.  43),  in  his 
denunciation  of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  pro- 
phecies out  of  which,  like  Is.  xr.  zvi.,  this  posiags 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly,  as 
originally  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive  re- 
ference to  Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and 
the  desti'uction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a 
reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  wriUng  in  tha 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  S-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  reconled  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxt. 
9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezaar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel — and  Moab 
among  the  vat — wei-e  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by 
the  Chaldaeans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years 
(see  ver.  11),  from  which  however,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  coimtry  (ver. 
12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  th« 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  apjiear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Clialdaeans, 
and  tor  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  in 
harassing  and  plundering  tlie  kingdom  of  J*- 
hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  1),^  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  thei^  was  then  a  i-egular  intei-course  b*> 
tweeii  Moab  and  the  couit  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3),  pos- 
sibly, as  Bimsen  suggests  (BVyelu:erky  Propheteny  536) 
negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the  common 
enemy.  The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen 
on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  neighbouring  natlona, 
j  including  Moab,  when  the  danger  actually  arrived 
I  probably  adopted  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxvii. 
ill)  and  thus  escaped,  though  not  without  much 
'  damage,  yet  without  being  carried  away  as  the 
'  Jews  were.  That  these  rations  did  not  suffer  to 
'  the  same  extent  as  Judaea  is  evident  from  the  fact 
I  that  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  there  when 
I  their  own  land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl.  11).  Jeie- 
j  miah  expressly  testifies  that  those  who  submittM 
I  thomselves  to'  the  King  of  Babylon,  though  tln^ 
I  would  liave  to  bear  a  severe  yoke — so  severw  that 
I  their  very  wild  animaU*  would  be  enslavel — yet 
j  by  such  submission  sliould  purchase  the  privilege 


:hii#  char«cteri/ed  by  KwaM  {l*ropheUn,2Zt) 
raiiz  vt»n  Traurr  und  Mitlcid  hingerlsscne,  von 
I  z«Tfli>-»>«nilv.  mebr  eU-gliicli  aU  pruphctisch 
I'  KiripfliulunK  bteht  unter  den  alteni  I^>pheten 
,  h'^^ar  b«l  Hu«<>a  1st  niobui  ganz  aebnlicbos. 
»  A-  V,  rMvliTi'd  "  the  bigh  fort."  But  there  is 
^.f.    til   Like  it  as  tbo   imme  uf  a  place  (Jvr. 

ia»  b»-lii.vi'a  .\j'.  ")y.  to  be  a  M<xibite  form  of  Ir, 
fi  ih«  two  words  ^pok(■u  of  above.  Num.  xxtv.  19 
,  new  f  irr**.  If  tn^  word  rf.iKfc-rrd  "  city  "  i«  inter> 
Ar.  t^al  Is  Moab.    So  abw  in  Mlc  vL  »,  at  the 


I  ■ 


close  of  the  remarkable  conversation  b«-twi>cn  Balak  and 
Balaam  then*  preserved,  the  word  "1*^  o«-curs  again,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 

I  capital  city  of  Moab  Id  lnt*>nd«.-d  :  "  Jehovah's  voic<'  crlcth 

unio  Ar hoar  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

it" 

!      t  Arm&fu    The  itamc  word  is  used  by  Amue  (ii.  2)  m 

'  his  denuticiution  of  Mi>ab. 

b  There  ( an  bi>  no  doubt  that '  leholakim    in  this  verse 
hbould  be  "  Zih1<  kiah.**    Hm  vet  3  (.f  the  mom  cbap,  ani 

'  xxviii.  I. 

*  J'.:,  xztll.  •. 
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modem  unne  JT^roA  hns  ^tfttrae^l  the  f^Jif  ^ 

»nd  no  tmcti  of  Mo&b  Itaf  beiea  fotiad  cttJhcr  it  m 
cords  or  in  the  coimtnr  itselfl 

Ltke  th^  other  countnes  east  «if  J«r4ui  Miykla 
hem  very  little  viftted  bj  Eurofia 
iU  pen*r%l  characteHiHici  hardlj  *wfthiBg  k  1 
of  it.  The  follow  IDS  timreil«rB  biiTe  |««ai  1 
the  difltrict  of  MrMib  Proper,  h^mi  W^M^m 
the  N,  to  Kerak  oa  th«  S. : — 

SeeUw^n,  MATdi,  ISOt,  fttid  jKonmrj,  IMt.  fO,  L^^ 
ffti'«  EeiJtm,  Mc^  von  PToL  ErBatwtc,  t^X  i^ 
30  i  LI.  330-77.  Ako  tb*  Q^lM'fl  ttlda  fbMl^« 
v>l  It.) 

Burrklmi^t,  1813,  Jnly  13.  to  Aait-  4-    ( 
drm,  IH^.    See  also  the  ivotcv 
G«>Fm»a  trftn»lAUcm»  Weimar,  1  a«,  wL  1 
64.) 

lrl!yaiiaMjin«lcii,lS18,Joiw5te»iL    {fV»di«i 
Hcc..  IS3Z.  8v«.;  1»«7«  13RM>.     OlMyi  ttiL^ 

Do  Saalcy.  lasi,  Jonaiiy.     ( *toji«p«  nut—  ^ 
Jr^rte,  rttJiiy  1»&3*    Alio  KruMlal«id  Into 


of  remniiiing  in  theh  cwn  couutr/.  The  removal  finom 
borne,  6U  dt'cailful  to  the  Semitij;  mitid,^  wab  im  ^ 
the  fmt*«  onlj  of  tkose  who  resisted  ( Jer,  xivii.  10, 
11,  x%vi\\,  H).  ThiiJ  is  also  supported  by  the 
mlhmioti  of  E^^kiel,  a  few  Tf-ATs  later,  to  Uie  citiea 
of  Moftb,  cities  foitnerly  bebngiug  to  the  Israel- 
it©,  whichj  at  the  time  when  the  Prophet  i» 
fpeakingt  were  still  flourishing,  **  the  glory  of  the 
couDtiT,**  dejitioed  to  become  at  a  future  day  a  prey 
to  th«  Boie-ltedeni,  the  **  noen  of  the  East " — the 
Bedouins  of  tJ)e  grcftt  deiert  of  the  Euphrates  " 
(Eiek,  XIV.  8-11). 

After  the- return  from  the  captivity  it  was 
ft  Monhite,  Smiballat  of  Hoi^naim,  who  tot)k 
the  chief  p«rt  in  annoying  and  fyid«ivoai  inj^  to 
hhider  the  opemlioiis  of  the  rebuildeni  of  Jeria- 
talem  (Neh.  ii.  19^  W,  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  He  confitjes 
himf<elf,  however,  to  the  stiroe  weapoai  of  ridicule 
•nd  sc^m-ility  which  we  bnve  alrendy  noticed 
Zephariiah ■  nesenting.  From  SonbnJlat'i  words  (Neh* 
ii,  19)  we  tthfiuld  infer  thnt  he  and  bis  country 
were  subject  to  "  tlie  king,"  that  is,  the  Kiug  of  Ba- 
by lou.  During  the  interval  since  the  return  of 
the  first  caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegiil  pjTicticn; 
of  mariinge*  between  the  Jews  anti  the  otlier 
people  Aroundi,  Mimb  amongst  the  rest,  had  become 
frequent.  iio  iJur  had  thi»  gone,  that  the  bod 
of  the  high  priest  wns  mamed  to  «n  Ammonite 
woman.  Kven  among  the  families  of  fsmel  who 
returnwl  from  tlje  captivity  woa  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Pauatij-Moab  (Krr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh. 
iif.  U,  &c.),  a  iiame  which  moat  cotainly  denote 
a  Monbite  eonnwlont*^  though  to  the  nature  of  the 
txtunexiwi  no  clue  seems  to  have  lH?eii  yet  discovered. 
By  Ktn  and  Nchemiah  the  piat-tice  of  foreign  mai^ 
nitg^  W;is  htront^W  repressed,  and  we  never  hesir 
of  it  again  U-ctMnitig  prevnUnit. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  d^te  of  which  h  laid 
ihortiy  after  the  return  frofu  captivity  (W.  3), 
Membite*  nnd  Ammonite*  are  represented  as  dwell- 
ing in  their  uudeut  seat^  and  m  obeying  the  ctUl 
of  the  Assyrian  general.  Their  "prince*"  fi^ 
X^i^at)  and  "governor*'*  (rj^ovfxivot)  are  men- 
tioned (v*  2,  vii.  8).  The  Maccabees,  mudi  as  they 
ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not  appear 
to  have  inole*t4?d  Moab  prop*r,  nor  in  the  name 
eilh«r  of  Blonb  or  of  any  of  the  town!*  south  of 
the  Amon  mcolioned  throughout  thows  b*>ok>. 
Joisephrifl  iiot  only  fspeaks  of  tlie  district  in  which 
l^eshbon  was  tvitu&ted  as  "  MoAbitisi  "  {ArU.  xiii.  15, 
§4;  aIbo  B,  J.  iv.  8,  §'2),  but  exprejaly  says  that 
fven  at  th*-  time  he  wrote  they  wei-e  a  "*  very  great 
uiitiDn"  iAnt.  i.  )1,§5,)    (S^  5  Mace.  nix.  19), 

In  the  time  of  Eui<«bius  (Oivmuist.  MW3),  Le, 
dr.  A,D.  38f»,  the  name  apj«ar8  to  have  b«*»n  attached 
to  tiie  diatrict,  na  well  w  to  tho  town  of  Itahbnth— 
both  of  which  were  called  Moub.  It  also  lingeml  for 
»oine  time  in  the  tinine  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab, 
which,  ft?  ChaiTikraoba,  is  mentioned  by  IHolemy  f 
(Heknd.  Pai.  4<>H ),  and  as  hde  as  th^  Conndl  of 
Jeruttleoi,  a.d.  .^6,  formed  the  see  of  a  biiiihop  un- 
dir  the  same  title  (•&.  533).    Sinco  that  Lime  the 

k  Thii  feeling  i*  brought  out  v^ry  otronRly  In  Jor.  '  taanlfl  nf  SantMllal  iiid  lut  c 
xlvlll.  11,  wUere  ttvcu  Uie  !^uccel*lv<•  di'vo^utlciuj  tixica    vi.  13.  Ac) 
vbleh  Ma&b  bod  MulT'-'rnl   are  L'otiute<i  as.  lutiUiug—iM  I     o  J i  will  be  obtierved  t.Hni  it^L. 
aliBOlnte  Immunliy— »lnce  captivity  lud  breti  CKv^ted.         Uon  wjib  Joat>,  who,  If  U. 

■  To  tbe  tocnn^lonfl  of  ibtic  prciple.  im«  Araht,  It  l«    would  b«»  rt  df*o<»M»»o«  .  ' 
potalbly  due  thul  tbeLXSL  In  It.  xv.  9  ttitn.«duce *A^aJia«    ibb  tr  '  ' 

*-•  I  will  httag  AnUn  iiix>n  Dlnion/'  j     p  [  , 

»  Tbe  word  HBTIX  reodi  red  "  reproach"  In  Zej/lh,  ti  a,    Un-  i^ 

'  '  '  In  Nefaembh  to  rafefwioe  lo  ifa*    »«r*r  Im  *  |4**t.  •<mili  *«f  f^ltm, 

t 


nu  .  ,  ,pmm 


Of  the  chatTicter  of  the  ^tm  of  the  cautrtrr  il» 

tnnreUer*  only  giveslieb*  ...-.-f<=   ^udmmtt^ik^m 

there  is  coa«lderable  vaj  when  tftc  obb 

district  is  referrod  to.  vf«o  S^c^  wti 

Riihhfif  Irby  ( 141 «)  fbimd  "  u  uiu:  eMant/y.*  *^ Jh* 

niituriil   fertility,  with    "  reapers   mX   mixk  ^A  He 

ooni  luxuriant  in  all  dii- .  "         /* 

trict  h  desciibetJ  by  Ii; 

and  large  tracts  cultivnt*i  ^ 

De  Saulf-y,  on  the   otiier    ^i 

"  from  SJiihan  ^6  mil«  ^?    o 

Kerak  the  country  is  p- 

bush  to  be  seen" — **T'  i  nt 

arbre,  piu  ua  aibris^^eAM 

again  is  oontradictAi  by  ' 

the  «oil  rery  gooti,  but  rr 

and  other  shnib*  (Sei?t«ai,  i,  4l«/j, 

crepanciei  are  no  donbt  pnrt!y  tfue  </> 

the  time  of  yeaj",  aud  "i 

they    alvi    probihly    p 

ment  which   seema  to    I-   ,, 

ttoiiK  of  the  same  scene  or 

sciribeiis,  and  which  is  eDoii^^ri 

tlioeie  whoM  ta«k  it  if  to  endcairottr  tiO«onili»«  liiB 

iDto  a  single  accsonot. 

In  one  thini;  all  nirr'         *  ity 

ber  of  mia»  which  are 
A|]d  which,  whatever  tl<t    ^.. 
soil,  are  a  sure   token    of    ' 
flg«s.     **  Wie  schreeklich,"  ti  v 
Hcsudeni  alter  Konigv  und  iW  Liud  »«iviA*£:t7 
(i.412). 

The  whole  oonntry  ii  tindnUtiQ^,  aacL,  aUr  ii 
general  l^^vel  of  the  plateau  ia  riachcdk  wllfciMllAf 
serious  im^qualitces  \  and  in  l^it*  nt\A  tKr  •L»as  • 
conspicuoui  vogetatiou  has  a  > 
th«  downfl  of  oar  own  souther  i- 

Of  the  luagUHkje  uf  tbe  Mc*»b,ti^  »t  iii<>»  j«^ 
or  ni'nt  to  hotiiing.     In  tiie  Urn 

recorfifti  as  tnkme;  r '    "  *  *' " 

no  interpretd'  is  n 
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3»  4»  in.),  And  htm  the  origin  of  the  nation 
md  other  coouderationB  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  difieient  tongue.^  This  indeed  would  follow 
from  the  connexion  of  Lot,  their  founder,  with 
Abraham. 

Tlie  nvratire  of  Num.  zzii.-xzir.  must  be  founded 
on  a  lloabite  chronicle,  though  in  its  present  con- 
dition doubtlcfis  much  altered  trom  what  it  originally 
^as  before  it  cime  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  '  Numben.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  execute  the  difficult  but  interest- 
ing task  of  examining  the  record,  with  the  view  of 
PHtoriug  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

Tiie  following  are  the  names  of  Moabite  persons 
pra8er\-ed  in  the  Bible — probably  Hebraized  in  their 
adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  a  tran- 
aitioa  we  seem  to  hare  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shim- 
lith  (see  below). 

fippor. 

BaUk. 

Egloa. 

Rntb. 

Orpali  (HB-^). 

Ifesha  (VG^b). 

Itbauh(rChnzi.46). 

StMHiier  (2  K.  zU.  31),  or  Shimrlth  (3  Ofar.  zziv.  2«). 
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Adi  to 

Emtm,  Uie  name  by  which  they  called  the  Repbaim 
wbo  uriffinally  inhabited  th«lr  country,  and  whom 
the  Ammonites  called  Zanisumraiin  or  Zuzlm. 
GmWVah,  or  Oeml»h  (Jer.  zlvili.  7),  the  d«lty  of  the 


Of 


of  places  the  following  may  be  men- 


Moab.  with  Its  oompoonds,  Sedft-Moab.  the  fields  of 
M.  (A  /.  -  the  country  of  M.") ;  Arboth-Moab. 
the  dnvrto  (A.  V.  "the  plains")  of  M..  that  Is, 
the  fiart  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabttes. 

Kam-Miithor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  Moab 
Proper  (A.  V.  "  the  plain"). 

Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  Ciy)-  This  Qesenlus  conjectures  to 
be  a  Moabite  form  of  the  word  which  in  Hebrew 
■ppearB  as  Ir  i'VV)*  a  dty. 

Araoo.  th^  river  (O'W)- 

Bamuth  Baal. 

BeeriUlm. 

BetbHlibUthaim. 

Dikoii,  or  Dimon. 

Eclalm.  or  perhaps  EgUth-Sbelishlya  (Is.  zr.  ft). 

Hort4ialm. 

Kirlathaira. 

Klijatb-hnaoth  (Num.  xxzil.  39;  oomp.  Is.  xzIt.  11). 

Kir-harweth.  •haresh.  -heres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Lohith. 

Nimnm.  or  Nimrah. 

N'tibah  ur  Nophah  (Num.  zzi.  30). 

hap-IVor. 

Sharrb-  Kariathalm  (?) 

Zi.piiiin. 

Zi«r. 


e  Suae  mat^vlals  for  an  investigation  of  this  suhjpct 
^7  be  found  in  the  curious  variations  of  some  of  the 
KcaMte  nasM^  -Ch«nM)»«h.  Cheniish;  Kir-baras«>tb,  Kir- 
«fem  *c. ;  Sli'-on^r,  Shimrlth  and— rfmembering  t^e 
^ar  cwnneziun  of  Amnion  wito  Moah— the  names  of  the 
Wiit«  p»l.  Mol^h.  Mllconi.  MAldiam. 


It  should  be  noticed  how  lai^ge  a  prfnrtMO  of 
these  names  end  in  im." 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites  see  CHEMOtH. 
MoLEGii,  Pkor. 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  haidly  a 
trace.  The  gesture  employ«>d  by  Bulak  when  he 
found  that  Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless — 
"  he  smote  his  hands  togetlicr  " — b  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  not  on  that  aixu>uul 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Moubit4>s.  Their  mode 
of  mourning,  Tiz.  cutting  off  tlie  hair  at  the  back  * 
of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (Jer.  zlviii. 
37),  is  one  which  they  followed  in  common  with 
the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  which  was  foi^ 
bidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi.  5),  who  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  accustomed  lather  to  leave  theii 
hair  and  beaitl  disordered  and  untrimmed  when  ii 
grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  ziv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavour  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Rose's  pamphlet. 
The  Affghana  the  Ten  Tribes,  &c.  (London,  1852)] 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late 
British  consul  at  Damascus,  (p.  154-1 57).     [G.] 

MOADFAHCnny^lD:   MooJo/;    F.  A.,  3i^ 

hand,  tv  Kmpois :  Moadia),  A  priest,  or  family  of 
priests,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  chief 
of  the  house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh. 
xii.  fr)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUB,  THE  BROOK  {6  X'^/^hf 
Moxfio^ ;  Alex,  omits  Mox* :  Vulg.  omits :  Sjrr. 
Nachal  de  Peor),  a  torrent,  •'.  e,  a  tcoJy — the  word 
** brook"  conveys  an  entirely  false  impi-ession — 
mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18 ;  and  there  as  speci- 
fying the  position  of  Kkrebel — **  near  unto  Chusi, 
and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur."  Ekrcbel  hat 
been  identitied,  with  great  probability,  by  Mr. 
Van  de  Velde  in  Akrabeh,  a  ruined  site  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Palestine,  equidistant  from 
XabiUus  and  Seilttrif  S.E.  of  the  former  and  N.E. 
of  the  latter;  and  tiie  torrent  Mochmour  may  be 
eitlier  the  Wady  Mak/uriyeh,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the  Wady 
Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former 
eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriac  possibly  points  to 
the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  is  more  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  original  name,  which  was  apparently  *MDnO 
(Simonis,  Onomasticon  N.  T,  &c.  p.  111).     [G.i 

MO'DINCMwa^civ;  Alex.  Mw9tufi,  Mw9itifi^ 
Ma»8ac(/4,  and  in  ch.  ii.  MwSccty;  Joseph.  Ma»9ic(/ii, 
and  once  Mmittiy:  Modin:  the  Jewish  form  is, 
in  the  Mishna,  D^niDTI,  in  Joseph  ben-Gorion, 
ch.  XX.,  n^yilDn  ;  the  Syriac  vei-sion  of  Macca- 
bees agrees  with  the  Mishna,  except  in  the  absence  ot 
the  article,  and  in  the  usual  substitution  of  r  for  cf, 
Mora*im)y  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortd  by  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 


truth  in  it — thfU  this  pafatage  of  Numbers  bei-omea  no  less 
hlMiorically  Important  than  Gen.  ziv.,  which  Kwald  {(it' 
fchUhtr,  i.  73,  131,  kc.)  with  fnvat  reason  maintains  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Canaaiiite  chronicler. 

*  So  also  doeii  Sbaliaraim,  a  pcnton  who  bai  a  wpeaai 
connexion  with  Moab  (1  Chr.  viil.  h). 
•  If  Urts  Bugfestlon  U  correct-and  there  must  be  nome  I      •  HIT),  i^i  dIMingulshed  from  n3|. 


%00  MODIN 

1  nwestiry  cntseqaeocf  oontjiinad  ih«tr  anc«itiml 
■^ulchre  (rjupos)  lii.  70,  is  19)»  Hither  Mat- 
Utlius  removed  from  JerusaJt?m,  where  up  to  tJliat 
bme  he  ^Mims  to  hnre  bc?eu  rcai»liiig»  at  the  oom- 
inuDcenieui  of  the  Antiochuui  penjecutiou  (ii.  1). 
It  WM  here  timt  he  etruck  the  tiiTSt  blow  of  re* 
ciHtatioe^  by  daying  on  the  heathen  Hltar  which 
hud  been  ei  ccted  hi  the  place,  both  the  oommiaioner 
of  Auiitxihiw  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  hiui 
iniuced  to  «aj^nfice,  and  then  dcmoluhing  the  oltAr^ 
JilAttathLis  hinuelf,  and  Bub»aqueQt] j  his  sons  J  udm 
and  Jonathan,  were  buried  iu  tlie  tomilj  tomb,  aod 
ever  them  Sini'in  ei^ected  a  structure  which  is  mi- 
nutely^  described  iu  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii. 
25-30),  aud,  with  less  detail,  by  Jittephua  {Ani. 
aiii.  0,  |6^,  but  the  i*e*toratiou  of  which  has  hitherto 

Coved  fui  ilitlieult  a  pu2xl»  a»  that  of  the  mauso- 
um  of  AitemUia. 

At  ^fodin  the  Maccahaean  aimies  encamped  on 
the  eves  of  two  of  tlieir  most  memomble  Ttctarie* — 
tiwt  of  Judas  over  Aotiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace,  xiii, 
14),  and  tJiat  «f  Simon  over  Cendebcus  (1  Maoc. 
xvi,  4) — ^tho  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before 
bia  assait^ination.  The  only  mdication  of  the  pcui* 
tioa  of  the  place  to  be  gnthei-ed  from  the  above 
no^cet  h  coiitained  in  the  last^  Irom  whicli  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  nwr  •*  the  plain  "  (t^  wilSfov),  •',  <?, 
tlie  gi-eat  maritime  lowland  of  rhili,<?tia  (ver.  5).  By 
t^UAebius  and  J^nome  ( Onom.  yiriSttifA.  and  *'  Mo- 
dim  *')  it  is  spei^iiied  oh  near  LHoiipolis,  Le.  Lydda; 
while  the  notice  iu  the  Mi-^hna  {Pe^ftchim,  tx.  2), 
and  the  comments  of  Bavtenora  and  Maimonidea, 
«tat«  that  it  wa*  1 5  ( Roman)  :nilt»  from  Jertisalem. 
At  the  some  time  the  description  of  the  muniiment 
teems  to  imply  (though  forthi^;  ^ee  below)  tliat  the 
upot  was  M)  lurty "  as  to  be  visible  fiom  tht?  eea,  and 
■0  near  that  even  the  details  of  the  *ciilpture  were 
discernible'  theiefi-om.  All  these  oonditious^  except- 
fjig  the  last,  are  tolerably  fulfiUcii  in  either  of  the 
two  sites  callfrl  I^U/'Hn  and  Kuhdb.^  The  former 
of  these  is»  by  the  sbottest  rond — that  through 
Wfidtj  AH—axfkcily  15  Roman  mi  lea  from  Jeru- 
tfolem;  it  is  about  8  Kngliiih  mile-^  fitim  Lydd^  15 
from  the  Mediternuiean,  and  {>  or  10  from  the  nver 
Mubin^  on  which  it  is  probable  that  Ceilion — th» 
position  of  Cendebeua  in  Simon's  battie — fitood. 
KMb  is  a  couple  of  miles  further  from  Jenisaleni, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  Li^fd  and  to  the  ica,  on 
the  moit  westerly  spur  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin. 
Both  Ar«  lofty,  and  both  appaj-ently — Latr&n  oer- 
tmnlj — command  a  liew  of  the  Meditermneati. 
In  &vour  of  Latr^n  ore  the  extern! ve  ancient 
remains  with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  i«aid  to  be 
e^vei^  (liob.  B.  R.  iii.  151 ;  Tobler,  Drittc  Wand. 
t8<j ),  though  of  their  uge  and  particulars  we  have 
it  present  no  accurate  information^  KubAb  appeam 
to  ixm*«e  no  ruins,  but  on  the  other  hand  ita  luune 
maj  retain  a  trace  of  the  monument 


•  Thna  the  Tulg.  of  t  Msov  \U  \  has  Mam  ITodtft. 

*  tCwnld  (Oeaek,  W.  350  nott)  untM^sU  tliat  the  narae 
Mcdtn  msj  tie  illU  SMrvlvtng  in  Deir  Ma'in.  But  In  not  Lhls 
qiomLUmabIc  on  pliilolof^ical  gnmnds^  and  tho  pcHlUun  of 
Mf  Ma'in  h  le««  tn  •courdiuioe  with  the  facts  than  that 
Ol  llM  two  nam«l  in  the  teat 

•  Soe  th«  ooploui  reterenoas  bIvod  by  RobliiMti  (It.  S. 
ILT^nota) 

*  Ttw  Itvely  aooocDt  of  If.  Salxtnann  (/cnuoliaa. 
Aiidb^  kt^  PP  37.  3fl)  fTottld  be  more  Htrlsfdctory  ir  It 
wan  )«ss  encnmliered  w\Vh  ralstalces.  To  Oiirn*'  but  two. 
TfeiA  gnat  obntacl^  which  lftterpo«»  lt«clf  iu  bis  quc&f  of 
Ifodln  Is  tlui  tlUiebJub  ami  Jerome  tW^fi  Hud  U  wns 

ttiaar  l)lMpoli«,  on  ■  moiuiLtiii  la  Uie  tribs  ul  JUiitiL'* 


MODIH 
The  mediaeval   and    moderm    tm 
Modin  at  Sob>u  ar^.  etninenoe  »«<fth  of  Km 
enab ;  but  this  being  not  tnore  thwi  7  uuki^  i 
Jerusalem,  while  it  Li  as  tfiur)i  ,i&  :^ --  fq 
and  30  fitwn  the  aea,  aud  u\- 
the  plam  of  Philitittn,  i5  nt  t;i 
of  the  conJif  ud    in   the    ^*^-o!d•^~ 

found  advrn  ^wii   ilar  m  Si.  •k.'Mf 

{/Arijitd^,  ...^.,.    ir.ay  n^l\, 

the  latter  ot  whom  eiploiH  chmmlbtfTv  ih»n*  «liil 
may  have  been  tonti»>,  though  h«  *linlu  tlai  1 
was)  nothing  to  prcve  it.    A  9n^e&\iv»  tsdL, « 
RobiiLHOn  first  |>ointed  oui^  ia  rK«*  wnndt  of  i 
in  the  acooir.  •   ivc^ees,  s 

whom,  as  \V  p^jj^^  %g 

a  position  tit : ,  Nob  i 

and  Lydda,     M.  -ucwiUy  m  i 

in  favour  of  the  til  la — h 

furtlier  invmtigatiou.     if  a  sbeuU  fms  eit| 
th«  eipreasjou  of  df  book  of  3bUoi 
monument  beiojj  r-    '  v  -'       .-.^  ^  Wf«| 

iulei^ueted,  then  >  l!»c  j 

lNVAj  will  be  leiiiiiv  i   iieuK  tat 

fot  the  orjpn  of  the  irwditioo  ui  the  tefShefti 
whidi  remiiJB. 

The  d«:«criptiooB  of  the  tomb  bj  %im  tuihmd 
the  book  of  Maccabees  aud  Jowphun  «1^^  ^Nl 
apparently  Aeeo  it*  will  be  mrmt  etmf^oMltfi  '  "" 
pared  by  being  pnuted  together.  ' 


I  M*cc  xllL  a:-30. 
*'  And  Simon  nude  a 
buildiosr  over  the  se- 
{lulclire  of  hlA  Tslher  imd 
hi»  brethren,  untl  ritlsed 
it  aloft  to  view  with  po* 
linbed*  stone  behloil  and 
befom.  And  he  i»et  up 
opon  it  seven  p)TAnil(l«, 
one  against  iinMther,  for 
hi^  father  and  hii  oiother 
and  his  four  brethretu 
And  on  thette  be  made; 
eoKines  of  war,  and  set 
irreut  plUars  round  about, 
and  on  the  pilUri  he 
made  aolta  of  armour  for 
n  perpetual  memory ;  and 
bj  Ike  suits  of  armour 
ship*  earvedf  no  that  they 
mlg^bt  be  seen  by  all  that 
«ail  on  the  sea.  This 
sepulchre  he  made  at 
Modrn,  and  It  staada  ttBto 
this  day.'^ 

The  montfiiHratta  are  latd  bj  Ka^ 
to  liave  been  still  sh^WD  when  ba 
circa  320. 

A  ny  i  estorat  Ion  of  the  stnii ' 
an  account  as  the'above  can  u^ 


Juacfihtti^  jMl  la  I 

"  And 
very  larfv  i 
tiiarathrrafi^Usli 
of    whit* 
stone.     And  he  i 
tip  to  ■  0PM  til 
spleaoua     Mfil, 
threw    eloUaers   m 
and    Mt   qp  |Ajkrt  4  • 
atn^     mem^    a 
VQiMlefMloliAi 
near   to   mam  i 
aevnt    |iymnl4e   to  1 
pamita  aad  I 
one  for  emth^  I 
behold  both  te*  ^»  | 
beaiiiy. 


And 


day." 


This  dlf^cnlty  (which  bfmvvwr  l>  vttUifly  t 
tbey  do  rkut  mentioo  tbe  oaine  of  J«ielk  ttj 
with   Modto)    would  bare  b-ftn  *■  rntrn^  t 
entirely  from  tbe  ts»lc^**  if  be  bad  not  "  fl 
bookofJosliDd  tbat  M'dim  rfr»m  wlilrb  ll<^n I 
was  part  of  the  trrriturjr  ^OlcKted  te  i^  Mtw  «f  Ji 
Now  Mkktln  toot  M  dim)  «4*  t' tt»iniy  ia  ( 
Jadah.  but  not  within  marj  ppeitaitt 

since  It  wsa  «u«>  of  tU*>  «tjt  45  U  i1»  I 

]lMni>*dt(it«<iy  iM^rdenr  -  ^   i^^MU^  nl 

di'ptli'  uf  the  *thvr  1 

scribed,"  or  * tfravec  ' —bexHr^tiif-^m^  nftfiaet 


MORTH  IfOLK  4A1 

Li  tMeii  A/r«MJy  aU  |  ^  In  the  mtrnor  «f  Duromn  (ft  ilfifrici  wfeKtu 
170).  but  ID  ilA  Aiimwpvvd  in  tiie  A>^;ff6  or  *•  South"  ol  the  Me- 
Urewsi ;  and  further,  wud^r  *'Aratli"  or  Atmfid 
(i,  t.  And)  it  is  mentjaned  as  4  mil*s  fiDm  the 
'  '^^r  place  aiid  20  from  Hebron.  I'tolcmy  pUc 
k^  of  a  Mahntthn  a$  niar  Elum.  And  InittTv 
•  |»hiis  states  that  Herml  AsrtippQ  retired  to  a 
ceitoin  towrr  ♦*  io  Maktha  of  Jdunim****  {iv  MaAd- 
tfoir  tr\%  '18.V  The  i"equiit?iDcnii  of  these  nottcf^ 
are  oJ)  veiy  fnirly  Jinawcred  by  the  position  of  tlt€ 
mOilem  tUMilh^  ;i  fcte  of  ruin^  of  some  extent,  nml 
two  largie  wells,  one  of  the  regnUr  sLitlons  on  tht* 
tt3*d  from  Petra  and  Am  ft^Weitx'h  to  Hebron. 
EUMilh  i«  about  4  English  miles  from  Teti  Amd^ 
17  or  18  from  Hebron,  and  9  or  10  due  enst  of 
BeeTBheba.,  Five  milea  to  the  south  ia  Ararak,  the 
Arokr  of  1  Saim.  xtx.  28.  It  is  between  20  and  30 
from  KJusn,  asKuminj^  eUKhtU'tsah  to  he.  that  place ; 
and  although  Dr.  Kol>iraon  is  piTobably  correct  in 
saying  that  thwre  is  no  verbal  affinity,  or  only  h  alifht 
one,  brtwen  Mtibuin  or  Mnbtha  and  tUMilh,^  yet, 
taking  til  At  slight  i^^^mbkn*^  into  account  with  the 
other  con«ideiTiTion»  above  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  H  '  ''  'is  corr«it  (ftce  B.  if .  ii .  20 1)» 
It  I*  »oi> !  -on  {Lttnds^  i.  347),  Van  d« 

Vdde  1 .1/  ■:,  Botiar,  and  others.        [G.] 

MOLE,  the  representative  Id  the  A.  V.  of  th« 
Heljrew  words*  Timhrnieth  and  CMpftSr  pirSth. 

I.  Tinihtmcthimtbni  i^^rwiha^.  Aid.  irri- 
\a^,  in  Lev.  %'u  30 ;  Kapot^  Aid,  Kipot :  <?»/<^Mjr, 
taiptxt  •"^J'V ).  This  word  occurs  iu  the  lisit  of  uut'leati 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Dent,  ijv.  Id,  wheixr  it  Is  trai)«- 


^mt.  ihemf«ivi9i 
"'ft),     Th«}  6«4  ind  , 
to  uiitfu  t*i  me  aiicJ*"   '    '  ' 

-ifv^  ritfMkt  thilr  fiitual  I 
I  Uil.tie>field  «l  the  tnan- 

ii  ih«irwitH,  thai  it  U 
:  I  lie  word  ii  ounnpt^d 
rhi»  wa>  the  view 
*«:4ii,  L.  Ji  iif  ^Unt^  not  propof*  any 
onl  ill  ftubctitutJon  for  irAota  (see  his 
lis ^iftnuD* ciii loc, ) »    TruM,  .Simon  appeal's 
I  fe»  m  Oirtain  eit«ut  alive  to  the  im- 
iaf  O0aifllflTCt   to   Hi*  noniitrr/   and   he  i% 
attJ  "       .         '   :no 

PJ«pai«<iid  thi 

littMi  tiie  pisKJn^ 

1  s  Bicjei.  'Ujd  bnotJiei^, 

dillei'ent  de* 

It  t>  to  suppose 

ac^it9  w^'Ji^  MU€[i>iea  IU  be  syinboUcal 

in  diin  c»si^  it  ceenit  not 

tliAt   tiuiiri.-  SinH-n'i  intettx>0T«e  with 

^ },  u  fttruck  with  their 

N  of  the   herise  ajid 

'  Qt  J  I.  !iur  tuch  MTnholical 

rae  ii*  to  a  Jew  of  that 

1 1W  iiiliaB  ai  which  the  **  thtps  "  w<m^  to 
Not*  ttKin,  •'hen  Uie  net«sary  distune* 


!»«■  «-  ■•— i-.tMn  15  miles,  A»i/^    j^^^^  „  ^^^jj ..  ^.y  ^he  A.  V. ;  in  Le>%  li.  30,  where 

t  n»di  1<>— «id  the  hmit«l  iture  of  the    ^^^   ^^^   ^^^.j    ^   f^y^j    «monj?5t  the   tmcJeau 

v»ttwaa«ped«  the  doubt  tw  ■■>-.    -i  ^.^eeping  thing*  that  creep  upon  the  aarth,"  it 

Hv  Oi««k  toit  of  the  Itook  ••    pvi,^e,itiy   no  longer  ^tanda   for  the  n»ime  of  a 

..  ._. t..t,-..r..rM.i     n.     ..,_,'!,;    ,      j^i   jg   rendered   «*  mole  "   bv   the   A,   V. 

iliftt  Die  Ini 


itiiiid  Ije  di^- 
im-anean,  but 
I  hy  thn*r  who 
aioii,      me  o>nBJdcnition  of 
ItOKhoiaiv*  [^^0 

Hmmiii  M^tcu),  In  1  F^.  viii.  63, 
tiir  «M3  uf  bliinui  "  (l>zr.  vrii.  3:i),  a 
^b  oiM  •*  3d«^  the  M?n  of  .Hjtblmn." 
kVhU  (TrfftDj,  but  in  Neh.  rH^  ^ 
't9«:    Ka>A«Adi^,  Alex,  M«e- 
imnrf.  Akc  K«Aada:  Moiada),  a  city 
'LflBt^  ihoOT  which  lay  In  the  di>tjrict  of 
'  ttcrt  to  F*dani.     It  »*  named  iu  the 
brtiiPt^eH  Sb*mta  and  Ha^ar^ddAh^  iu 
T,Hh.  XV.  26); 
I  -.t  in  which  it 
,  thouj:h  in  ihi- 
r.i«jll  (»ix,  2). 
my  rate  till  lh<? 
.  i^ut  by  tlie  time  of 
rnrnf!  l«ck  into  the 
f  J^Li^^  b'i   «tfiiMiii   (I  wji*  iffinhatntcil  atW 
r  <9(«d^  U,  2*'*).    U  i«.  howeier.timitted 
H^i^^i^  ot   fK^    r,l>r/>   fre>quente<j    by 
{liiWnMVr  trt,  i:ix.27-Hl). 

mytd^stm  <  bare  mention 

itf  «f  "  Hfda^b,"  but  under  •*  Klher  '* 
'  •  plm»  tmxtml  Midoiha  t»  nfiokm  of 


I  1  !  J  the  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg., 
Cal  J.'^-,  nnd  some  of  the  JewJ5h  doctors.  Bochart 
hna^  however,  »how7i  that  the  Hebrew  Choledf  the 
Arabic  Khuld  or  KftUd,  denotes  the  "  mole,"  and 
has  argueil  with  much  foi"ce  in  behalf  of  the  "cha- 
meleon "  bpina;  the  tnnhem^th.  Tlie  Syriac  veraiiMi 
and  some  Arabic  MSS.  undcrfitand  "a  oeittipede* 
by  the  ciriginnl  word,  the  Tnr^um  of  Jonathan  ■ 
'*'sdaraaxider/'  some  Ambic  versions  i-ead  tank- 
mdbnu,  which  Colins  renders  **  a  kind  of  Uxard/* 
In  Lev.  xi.  30,  the  **  cbameleoo  "  is  given  by  ihe 


Hi 


^umy  iiw  Afil4c 


I  tu  the  IU?v. 


Ii&  *)u«tod  m 


A.  V.  ru  the  tnuislation  of  the  Hebrew  chSticht 
which  in  all  proljaibility  denotes  «>mc  iaiger  l^iiid  of 
lizani.  [Chameleon.!  The  only  ctne  to  an  idon- 
titicjition  of  liHsheinetA  is  to  be  tound  in  it*  etynuw 
t<jgy,  and  in  the  context  in  which  the  woid  iccurs. 
Bocbait  coujectiirei  thfH  the  i-ool^  fititn  which  the 
Heb.  name  of  thi»  rreiiture  is  deriTeti,  ha&  rttejcjyif 


irw/adoA;    by  Sl*wnrl   <tW  an4  Khnn,  lllj   t^  tt- 
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%b  a  ruli^f  opinioD  mtiongat  tJie  ancienM  that 
flhimieleuti  lirnd  on  nir  (Lomp,  Ow  Met.  it.  41 1, 
*'  Id  <^ii04!t«  <^uod  rcnti*  iwiuiiiU  uutjitur  et  aura*" 
•fid  Me  nuroa'oui  quntAtiou*  (tvm  dii«ficftl  nuttu>n 
cited  bj  Bochait,  flieroi,  U*  iOd]»  The  lung  of 
the  chftiDcIeoD  ifr  rery  largCf  i,  id  when  hllcd  with 
ur  it  rendei-s  the  bonlir  wpmi-tniiujinjtiHt ;  (mm  the 
creature's  power  of  abiitilimicci  tin  t}oubt  jin>se  iiie 
fkhle  thai  it  lived  on  nir.  It  i&  proh.-tble  thni  the 
tiuznaLi  meutiuniHi  vrjtii  t)ie  tijt*hrtm'th  [Lev.  id. 
30)  deooie  diO'erent  kinds  of  iizanU ;  {jtiilui)i«  Ih^t^- 
ft>:«,  si  nee  the  etymolog?  o(  tlio  word  h  thvoumble 
to  that  Tiew,  th^  clmmeleoii  may  tie  Hic  iuiIiha]  tu> 
loaded  by  tinshnf^th  ia  Lev.  xi.  30.  An  to  the 
chaDge  of  colour  iu  the  ski d  of  this  animftl  uumerous 
theonea  have  beeti  proposed ;  but  lut  this  sobjert  has 
no  Scriptiirjd  biarmg,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to 
Uie  explntmtitm  giveti  by  Mihte^EdwArd^,  whn^ 
piper  i*  tinti^'ilatod  In  vol.  xrii.  of  the  Edintuvyh 
New  Philiioyhical  JgurfuxL  The  chameleon  be- 
bqgn  to  the  tribe  ZVn*iro!tawrri^  order  iSaura  ;  the 
fiunity  iidmbit^  AaiA  and  AtiioH,  and  the  oouth  of 
J£tirope ;  tlve  C,  vuigarii  \*  the  ipeciw  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird  iimh^meth,  tee  £^wan* 
2.   Chfyk6r i^r^th  {TS'\p  n^DH:*    tA  ^arata: 

ialpne)  is  reudeied  '*  raolts"  by  tJie  A,  V,  ill  U,  il, 
20 ;  three  MSS.  rcitd  tliese  two  Hebrew  wnnif  as 
flfntf,  aitd  w  tije  LXX.,  Vnlff,,  AqtnU,  SvTunmdiua, 
and  Theodotioii*  witli  ver- 

HODS  though  they  mj  ns  of 

the  word  iBochart,  L.-     ..  ...  .  ..    .    .,  ..  ..;:ni:ult 

to  foe  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could  have 
rend ;  but  compaie  .Schleusiier,  Nom.  Thes,  in  LXX 
f»i»>  /udraior.  Gi!!fieuiu&  follows  BcichArt  io  eoud< 
ieriog  the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural  femiDioe 
of  the  uoun  cUnpharpimh^^  but  dt^es  not  limit  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word  to  **n»olea,"  ^lichiiplis  oIho 
(SiippL  ad  Ux.  n^h.  p,  b76  and  2042  >  l^iieves 
the  wotds  thould  b«  read  as  one}  but  that  **ficpul- 
chres^"  or  "  vault*  "  dug  in  the  rocks  are  intended. 
The  eifplnnatlou  of  Ocdmnna  (  VtnninchL  Swnm.  uL 
m.  Si)  that  the  Hebrew  word*  signify  •*  (a  bird) 
that  follow*  cows  for  the  sake  of  their  milk/'  and 
tliat  the  goat-sut'ker  (CaprimuiipiA  Eutxtpafus)  U 
luiended^  ia  improbuble.  Perhaps  oo  reference  I* 
made  by  tlie  Hebrew  words  (which,  at  m  few 
MSS.  join  them,  it  13  better  to  oonaidtr  diatinct)  to 
any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holea  and  burrowa 
of  TutA*  mice,  Htc,  wbrch  we  know  frequent  ruina 
aod  diaert«d  phi£e«.  (HarmerV  Offserv.  n.  456.) 
**  fiememberiiig  the  eitent  to  which  we  have  ^oeu," 
mj6  Kiito  {Piet,  Bib,  on  Is.  «.),  *♦  tiie  forsaken 
aitei  of  the  Ea^t  peHbrated  with  the  holes*  of 
vaiioUB  care-digging  animals,  we  art  i  Lclined  to 
suppose  that  the  wonls  might  generally  denote  any 
animal«  of  tht»  licRcripTJon."  RosenmUUer's  expila- 
nation,  *'  in  eff\/x^hyneTn^  i,  e.  foramen  if wriMia," 
ippenrs  to  be  di?cidedly  the  beisit  propOfwd;  for  not 
Mily  is  it  the  literal  tianilation  of  the  Hebr^>w,  but 
it  i«  more  m  acconi\nce  with  the  natuiiil  habits  of 
rata  and  mice  to  oocupy  with  bata  dc^rted  places 
than  it  ie  with  the  habiu  of  motea,  which  for  the 
moit  part  oertailily  frequent  cuItlTated  Lindn,  aud 
this  no  doubt  b  true  of  Uie  |[jartioular  tipecie^, 
Spalax  typhlmn  the  mole-rat  of  iSyiia  and  i1taiopt>- 
tamia,  which  by  some  has  been  supposed  to  r*pte- 
kwai  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures ;  if,  moreovei,  the 
prophet  intended  to  speak  exclusively  of  **  molc4," 
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UmI  h*  would  haf%\ 

MQ'LECH  nj^n.  with  the  m 
I  K,  XI,  7:  Ikpx^^t  >«  I'ev, ;  h  gn 
1  Kt  xi.  7 ;  4  MoXiSxt  -2  K*  ^ 
fUutiKf^s^  Jer.  XKXti.  35 :   }i 
Mol«t.li    wn^   i-'i^   tiiTi-lvT   A, 
Ammou,  ;ui 
Chcm«*ib.     i 

to  all  the  Caii;u(Ut<!,  ^y.uu, 
worshipped  the  deftmetiTe  el 
ward  iymbol,  with  the  m    " 
these    were    human    ^ 
ordeals  by  fire,  devoting 
tiou,  and  vow«  of  ]ier|iet)jai  « 
To  thi^  cla«s  nf  divinities  hel 
itish  Rfulech,  oj^ninut  whow   .. 
were  wanu^l    by    threat*   of 
meut.     Til''  ^•'1"'  '■■•-  " ---'    '  • 

^luleuh    VfA: 

CAAe  llir  iM    ■ 

ihi>i 

cut  h 

a.  I'b],       Uii'    I- t    ..t    tUf     »nul    >]h1.tL   llj 

OS  that  of  1|?D»  nuii^,  ur  **  kin^ /'  ■ 

identihol  with  Oakham  i*'  il 

xii.  30,  Zeph.  i.  5.  the  w 

known    to   the  I       ' 

i-e^Til  honours  in 

the  lord  and  ma>  t  , 

have  recogniied  this  i'^ 

Am.  V.  26  ( where  "  you  I 

king,"   m   it   is  given   iu    t 

the  Gitfek  in  tlie  fi|>ei»chof  St' 

Dr.  Geijjpr,  in  arconliU4re  witn   nn  kh'tt  ■ 

worthip  of  MuliH.h    WAS    tar  more  widUiy  l_ 

among;  tht»    liraelltes   than   appears   at  ftni  i 

fioni  tho  Old  Te«taioeiU,  and  Uiat  j 

obwui't^i  «M  fhe  ffii.  r**fera  **  lit?  k 

an,  1- 

vca 

Uratiii-  .1 

Mid.  •*  Ti.. 

d1;   Amii£i 

pixiphesy  there,  "  icr  it  is  f/. 

vii.  13J ;  and  in  k^th  theM 

would  find  a  di-sgiiij^d  referfot*;  to  tht  \ 

Moltch  i  Ur»chnjU  &c„  pp.  2^^-;3U^>. 

ther  hi*  the*jry    bo  «)rrpct  or  n^V   ♦^' 

Molecb* worship  in  the  Old  To^amri 

distinct  to  enable  ua  to  (nrm  a  << 

its  character.     The  first  dir" 

it  is  In  the  descjiption  of  Srv 

old  age.     He  bil 

Ammonite  jaoe^  v 

other  gnd*,"  and,  -    -    . ..     , 

high  places  to  Midech,  **  it 

childiieu  of  Amuion/'  wer*"  i 

ttiat  is  fauii^  Jerusalnn'*^ — 

Olivet  (I  K,  %u  7).     Two  • 

deity  is  ctII    *  *'"  — *    -■   ' 

of  the  two 

10,  l:l,  ii  I 

othern,  tiiat  liie  two  deities  v 

Thcie  dr*M  iicTf  ?jj»jw.if  l?T  !w 

llii-  •,■ 

ofTi 


ti*  wafd  wu  fhaa  mg,  -a  flow/ 
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But  H  Mcnu  impossible  to  reust  tne  oonclunoii 
Ihat  in  1  K.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomiDation  of  the 
Ammotiites,'*  in  ver.  5,  it  the  ftame  as  '*  Molech 
the  abomiiiatiou  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  m 
fw.  7.  To  aroid  this  Movers  contends,  not  rerj 
conrincincW,  that  the  btter  verse  is  bj  a  different 
kand.  IV  this  as  it  mar,  in  the  reformation  canied 
out  by  Jo(«!ah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
light  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  and  Topliet 
b  the  T»llev  of  the  children  of  Hinnum  were 
defiled,  th:it  "  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his 
daughter  to  pass  thmugli  the  fire  to  ^lolech  **  (2  K. 
ndii.  lo,  13).  In  the  nairative  of  Chronicles  these 
•re  inrlwled  under  the  general  term  **  liiuilim/' 
•nd  the  apo«t:isv  of  Solomon  is  not  once  alluded  to. 
Tophet  sijou  appears  to  have  been  re^toJ■cd  to  its 
original  ii:<es,  for  we  find  it  ngnin  alluded  to,  in  the 
rrign  of  Z^leki.ih,  as  the  mx>ii<^  of  child-slaughtur 
■ad  Aacritice  to  Mol(>ch  (Jer.  zxxii.  35). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpi«tei-s,  Jarrhi  (on  Lev. 

xviii.  21 :,  Kimchi,  ami  Maimonides  {Mor.  Nvh.  iii. 

8^)  amon^  thi*  nnmlier,  say  that  in  the  wonihip  of 

Mnl^i'h  the  chiMron  were  not  burnt  but  mu<le  to 

pae«  between  two  burning  pyirs,  as  a  purificatory 

rite.     But  the  :illii>ions  to  the  actual  slaughter  arc 

too  plain  to  U  mi>taken,  and  Abeu  Ezra  in  his  note 

oa   Lev.  xviii.  'Jl,   says  that   **to  cause  to  pass 

through"  is  the  same  as  »*  to  burn."     "Theysa- 

crini>?fi  their  sons  and  their  dauijhtere  unto  di*vil», 

and  fhe'l  intiiHvnt  blitod,  the  blood  of  their  soni»  and 

of  their  ilMUiihtt-r*,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 

hIoU  of  OiiiiLm"  (Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).     In  Jer.  vii. 

31,  the  rpti>ivni-e  to  the  worship  of  Molei-h  ly  hu- 

Buin  Nicriiut*  is  still  more  di^tiuct:  **  they  have 

buiit  tlie  high  places  of  Tophet  ,  .  ,  to  burn  th«>ir 

0OIK  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire**  as  '*  bumt^ 

•lferin;;s  unto  RtU,"  the  sun-p»«l  of  Tyie,  rsrith 

whom,   or  in  whose  character,  Molpi*h  was  wor^ 

Bhipp«>i  (Jer.  liz.  .*>).    Compare  ahso  Dent.  xii.  31 ; 

Vjz.  xvi.  *J<',  Jl,  xxiii.  37.     i>ut  tli«>  n)iv>t  n'mark- 

able  ]Ki2(sn-,v  iH  that  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  in  which 

the  wickrthu'ss  of  Ahaz  i*  describe<l :  **  M(»reover, 

he  burnt  iUoM»ein  the  valley  of  the  tow  of  Ilinuom, 

aoJ  burnt   "^1^3*1)  his  children  in  the  liiti,  al^er  tlie 

abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jol)ov<i4i  had 
driren  out  before  the  chihiren  of  Israel."  Now,  in 
the  parallel  narnttive  of  2  K.  xvi.  3,  instctid  of 
^pa»l,  ••  and  he  burnt,"  the  reailing  is  TDJ^H,  **  he 

aEiBd«  to  pass  throuj^h/'  and  Dr.  Ciei;:er  sugp*st«i 
that  the  limner  may  !;*>  the  true  n>:uiin};,  of  which 
the  Iatt«r  is  an  en.«iy  miMljtiuttion,  seiTiu>;  :is  a  euphe- 
■iv»tic  expresdittn  to  dis'^uisc  the  honible  nature  cf 
the  aaci-incial  rit«ii.  Dut  it  is  more  natural  to 
anppoife  th:it  it  is  an  exc^'ptioiial  inst;uice,  and  thut 
tte  true  reading  is  "^3^^.  tluui  to  assume  that  the 
^;thg  paSMtpv  have  been  intentionally  altere>l.* 
Tht  woiKliip  of  Moln-h  is  evidently  alludcti  to, 
th^ii^h  nnt  «'!Lpres>Iy  nii'ntitmtti,  in  (*onnexion  ^ith 
■tBT-wiip'lrp  and  the  woiship  of  liiuil  in  2  K.  xvii. 
ItJ,  17,  \\\.  5,  »j.  wliidi  f^'ws  to  shew  t!iat  Molwh, 
the  tLiiin-'«»»'l.  and  H:ul.  the  siin--i».l,  whaU-vcr 
tteir  di>tiiiclive  nttiihutes,  an<l  whether  or  not 
^he  Ustier  \*  a  ir^'ncral  apjiclLttion  including  the 
CtfiD^r,  w»Te  Wfi-^i.i|ii»»-l  with  the  sime  rites.  Tin* 
^MCnitce  ofi-hUJrvii  is  Nii.l  by  Mov«ms  to  have  U»en 
^Ml  au  mu«  h  an  eipiatory,  as  a  juiriiii-atory  rite,  by 
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■  We  nwy  itif'f  fnim  the  exiirvKsion.  "aHpr  tlu>  alx>- 
>>  Uif  natl->n'>  ulmni  Jdiuvah  Imil  iltivon  i>ut 
tlat-  cbtklrvn  of  lar.u-1,"  :Jjai  the  charaiti-r  «>t  Un 


nliMi  fhe  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross  ol 
the  body  and  attained  union  with  the  deity,  in 
support  of  this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  ESaaltis  or 
Isis,  whom  Malcander,  king  cf  by  bins,  employi<d  as 
nuFN  for  his  child,  kis  suckl^i  the  infant  with 
her  finger,  and  each  night  burnt  wliatever  was 
mortal  in  its  body.  When  Astaite  the  mother  saw 
this  f ne  uttered  a  cry  of  ten-or,  and  the  chiM  wae 
thus  deprived  i»f  im'mortidity  'Tlut.  /».  <$•  Os, 
ch.  16).  Hut  the  saciilice  of  Mesha  kin^  of  Moiih, 
when,  in  desj>air  at  failing  tt  ^ut  his  way  through 
the  overwhelming  forcesof  Judali,  Ismel,  and  l<^loin. 
he  offered  up  bib  elilest  son  a  bunit-olieiing,  pro- 
bably to  Cheniash,  his  national  divinity,  lias  nioi-e 
of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  np|)ease  an 
angry  deity,  than  of  a  ceremonial  punficsition.  I^ 
sides,  the  passni:e  from  IMutai-ch  l>ean»  evident  ti-aces 
of  Egyptiiui,  if  not  of  Indian  influence. 

According  to  Jewish  trailition,  fiom  what  source 
we  know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass, 
hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without  Jeru- 
salem. Kirochi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  des(Tibes  it  as 
**  set  within  seven  diajiels,  and  whoao  otVereil  fine 
flour  they  op<.*n  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  oriered) 
tuitleiloves  or  yoinig  pigeons  th^y  o))en  to  him 
two ;  a  lamb,  tliey  (>i)en  to  him  three ;  a  ram,  they 
open  to  him  four  ;  a  calf,  they  o\w\\  to  him  five  ;  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  otl'ereil  his 
son  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like 
a  man  who  opens  his  liands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbour.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fn^e, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  biil«  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  why  w:is  it  calleil  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  lie- 
cause  they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (^>- 
pliiin\  tliat  the  &ther  might  not  hear  the  cr}'  of  his 
cliild  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to  him. 
Hinnom,  bocause  the  babe  wailed  (DilDD,  menn* 
hern'jj  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up.  An- 
other opinion  (is  that  it  w:is  called;  HiiUNtm,  bei^ause 
the  priota  uW  to  say — "May  it  profit  (njil^) 
thee  I  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee !  may  it  l»e  of  sweet 
savour  to  thee!**  All  this  detjul  is  probiibly  as 
fictitious  as  the  etymologies  ai«  unsouiui,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  supply  its  pLxce.  Si'iden  tt»n- 
jectures  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  chapels  may 
have  been  borroweti  from  the  worship  ot  Mithni, 
who  had  seven  g:ites  corres-pi^ndin^  to  the  seven 
planets,  and  to  whom  men  and  women  were  sacri- 
liceil  (/>t'  J^is  S;/r.  Synt.  i.  c.  6).  Henjamin  of 
TuUi'ia  dtsv'ribc-s  the  i-em.uns  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  kiw  at  (iebal,  in  which 
wsvs  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throni. 
On  eitiier  side  sat  two  tem:ile  figures,  and  befoit?  it 
was  an  .altar  on  which  the  Ammunites  anciently 
burned  mcense  and  otlereil  samitice  {K'lrlij  7'nitels 
in  P'dt':fti/u\  p.  79,  liohn).  liy  these  chapfls 
Lightfoot  explain^  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  2rt;  Acts 
vii.  43,  to  •*  the  tal»eniacle  of  Mol«H.'h  ;"  **  these  s^ven 
chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  tiling  i  help  u.'.  to 
undt-rstand  what  is  nit^uit  by  Molrch's  talKMiiai  le. 
and  >eem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the  Prophet 
1k»  is  calleil  Siccuth,  <tr  the  (Wert  (i'xi,  be«»j»UM'  he 
w;w  retin.tl  within  w  many  Cnweili  ( Tor  that  woi  J 
Kimchi  ust'thj  li**tore  one  <;)uld  come  at  him" 
I  C'linm.  on  Acts  vii.  4;?).  It  w;ls  inoji*  prnhalily  ,i 
blirine  or  ark  in  which  the  hgure  of  the  go  I  wiu 


Mul«vli-w<ir>htpof  the  tlni*'  (»f  Ah.ii:  was  fs>4iutally  ilu 
hunii*  i«.H  Uut  ol  till*  iilil  Oiii.uiMitf >,  alilH>UL:h  .Movir. 
iu.iiniaiii'>  thi>  amiiiU)'. 
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guTMl  in  pi'ooeaeiosut  or  which  coDtnlnod,  ns  Motctk 
oonjicture^,  the  bodies  of  childreu  who  haA  been 
mcrificed  mid  were  useJ  tar  magicd  purpoaes. 
[Ammon,  vol.  i.  p,  60  a,^ 

Msiuy  iiiitani-es  of  hurrum  sacntioes  ore  found  in 
andetit  wiiuu«,  which  may  be  compfyred  with  the 
de«<;iipturn&  in  ihs  Old  Te^tniiieiit  of  tlie  manner  in 
whivh  Molech  was  wonshipji^*  The  CarthaginiAOA, 
iooonllng  to  Augujstiiie  (Ik  Civil.  Difi^  vii«  19), 
oifered  cliiUi*en  to  S'ltiiriit  and  by  the  Gaub  even 
l^wu-up  persons  were  sacrilicaed,  under  the  idea 
that  of  all  ieeds  the  best  k  the  human  Idnd*  Euse- 
biu£  [Praep.  Sv.  ir.  16)  coIlw:t«d  from  Porphyry 
liumerou$>  e.vamples  to  the  s&me  efTcct,  from  which 
the  followiiiti  ai'e  selected.  Among  the  Kliodiuiis  a 
mm  waji  oflJfred  to  Kronoe  on  the  6th  July ;  after- 
wards a  criminal  ooudemiied  to  death  was  suhiti- 
luted.  The  lame  custom  prevailed  in  Salami*,  but 
WM  abrogated  by  tHiphilu*  king  of  Cyprus  who 
nibftitnt6<l  an  ox,  Aoeording  to  iilnn^tho,  Amosiii 
lboli»hed  the  fiime  practice  In  Bgypt  at  Heliopolis 
iAcred  to  Juno.  Nuicbonintho  relate*  that  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  cccisimi  »f  any  great  calamity, 
•acriticfd  to  .Saturn  oue  ai'  tlieir  rrUitive*.  latru: 
4»jft  the  tame  of  the  Cni^t&s^  but  the  custom  wa& 
aWished,  accoixllng  to  Palba,  iu  the  reign  of  Ha- 
diuo.  At  Laodioen  a  riigin  was  sncnHuwl  yearly 
to  Athene^  ond  the  Dunmtii,  a  people  of  Aiabia^ 
burietl  a  boy  alive  b^'nealh  the  altar  each  year, 
Diodorn^  :>icuUi:s  (xx.  H)  i-eiatea  thnt  tlie  Caitha- 
giniaiiii  when  bf^icged  by  Ag*ithode&,  tyrant  of 
fciicily,  olfeied  iu  public  sacjitice  to  iSntum  200  of 
their  noblest  ciiildrtn,  while  others  Tolimtai'ily  de» 
roted  tbem:^lves  to  the  number  of  300.  UIa  de- 
■criptina  of  the  »tatue  of  tlie  god  diffei's  but  slightly 
fi-om  thivt  of  Molech,  which  haa  been  quoted.  Thf 
naagf  waa  of  hmss,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
towaixl»  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child 
wheu  placed  upou  them  fell  into  a  pit  full  of  fire. 

Molech,  *'  the  kingt*'  was  the  loi-d  and  maater  of 
the  Ammonites ;  their  country  was  hii  poeseMlon 
(Jer,  xKx.  1),  as  Monb  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
mcth ;  the  princes  of  the  Innd  were  the  princes  of 
Malcham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15),  His  piieats 
wvre  meu  of  rank  (Jei-,  xlix.  3)^  taking  piecedenec 
of  the  pnnces.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  waa 
wcond  tc  the  king  ( Justin^  xviii.  4,  §.Sl,  and  like 
Molech,  tlie  got!  hiniiielf,  linal  Charoman.  is  Melkart, 
**  the  kinij  of  tlie  city.**  The  prieats  of  ^lolech,  like 
thuwt  of  other  idols,  were  called  Chcmarim  (2  IC 
zxiii.  5}  Ho6.  x.  b ;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Tnioea  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived 
tre  to  be  found  in  the  Milichua^  Mulica,  and  Mal- 
ouider  of  the  Phoeniciiuui  j  with  tlie  last  mentioned 
may  be  oompured  Adrammelechi  the  fij^e-^  of 
Sephanraim.  Thoe,  as  well  as  Cheraosh  the  fine* 
god  of  M«ib,  Vvotal,  Du£>i\ie&,  Sair,  and  Thyan' 
diitec,  of  the  Eilnmites  and  neighbouring  Arab 
^ibea,  and  the  Lireek  DionysiiB,  weve  worshipped 
under  the  fijmbul  of  a  ri&ing  tlaine  of  fire«  which 
Via  imitated  in  the  stone  pilhu«  t^i^ct^l  in  tlieir 
honour  (Moveii,  Phoen,  i.  c.  9;,  Tmdition  refers 
the  orijrin  of  the  fiiu  woi^hip  Ui  Chaldt'ft.  Abraham 
and  his  aacejiton*  ai-e  said  to  have  been  fire-wor- 
»hippetii,  and  tJie  As&yn$ut  nnd  Chaldemi  armies 
took  with  them  the  Micred  fire  accom ponied  by  th* 
Magi. 

1'hei«  remains  to  be  notioe^l  one  piiMage  (2  Sam. 


*  Tbn  cTOwu  of  aiakbam.  tatbra  by  David  at  Itattfaah,  k 
•lid  to  have  had  in  It  t  predunu  «t«nv  (a  niMgnft,  acoordkng 
la  fdmrUV    vblcli  li  Unerfbvd  by  Q^ril  on  Ahum  at 
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lii.  31)  ia  which  tlie  Hebrew  writtm  tnl  bat  360 
Wkolkint  whilo  the  mmi^nal  reading  b  pTt;.  <i-^ 
Mi»  which  U  adopted  by  our  timi^lstoit  la  *.sm 
rendej-ing  *'  brick-kiLn."  Kimchi  eipUmti 
*'  the  pUoe  of  Moloch/*  where  ««crilk«»  \ 
to  him,  and  the  children  of  AmmoQ  i 
to  paw  through  the  tire.     Atid  MiluNliiDlJ 

be  *ayi,  are  one>     On    Uie  other  hmA  t , 

rejectutg  the  points,  reiida  )37^*  hm^a,  *m 
king/'  which  be  ejcplaiofi  as  the  title  by  wfaka  k  mm 
known  to  the  Ammoaitea.  Wlkatcrrer  may  Iv lla^ 
of  thc$e  interpretations*  the  neekdiiig  faUowid  If  li 
A.  V.  is  scarcely  intelligible.  [W.  i.'W,) 

BIO'LI  iMaoXh  Mohoh'U  Maiiu  the  «  4 
Meiuri  (1  Eidr.  viii.  47  ;  oomp.  £xr.  ?iii.  li> 

MO'LID   (l^^iD:     M*»^A  ;     Aln. 
Molid).  The  son  of  Abialiur  by  hii  wife  J 
and  descendiuit  of  Jenhmeel  (1  Chr*  li*  29)^ 

MOLOCH.  The  Hebr«w  <Km«|MB%  m 
'*  your  Moloch**  in  the  A.  V.  <J  Aum  r.  H  i 
QSS^O,  malAekfrn,  '*  yotir  kiiig^**  at  10  the wq^ 
In  acoordance  with  the  Hrf-t  ■*'  t.^»  t^  *^  I 
MoA^X'  ^otoch),  whitih   U>1  A 

Amo9^  our  tituisbton  hjivc  u  ^ 

name  Mulkch  which  does  uot    «  €, 

Kimchi,  Ibllowing  the  Tni^m,  Ui.  m 

an  appellative,  mid  not  m  n  proper  tmur,  au* 
with  reguid  to  gkvutk  { D^^Oi  A.  W  **  titiiiiali'^ 
he  hold^  the  opposite  opinion.  Hka  iiol«  y  m  t^ 
lows: — *^iiicciUA  'is  the  iuune  of  ra  klol;  mi  [m 
for)  malktkrm  he  iptke  of  a  star  vhk^  to  mh 
an  idol  by  \U  imme,  and  he  gaU*  t%  *  Ubi**  ha^m 
they  thought  it  1  king  ovtr  ih^m^  m  htnam  J 
waa  a  gi  ent  star  in  the  host  of  h^tt*,  w^^  wm 
as  a  king  orer  his  host ;  and  mt>  *  to  bom  iaamk  te 
the  quem  of  heaven/  w  I  hare  *«|^jtM  m  te 
book  of  .f«ipmiali."  Geseciius  eooifttrw  w^  ^ 
**  tabernacle  '*  \i\'  iloitich  the  aaer«d  Unt  r/  (^  C^ 
thaginians  mentioneiJ  by  Diodorua  '  - 
milllei'y  and  nfler  him  iLwaJd,  aiidn 
a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  figure  yj  tiie  i-Ui 
placed.  It  wjis  more  probably  «  kind  of 
which  the  iina^e  waa  curied  in  prot^B-^i^ 
which  is  alluded  to  in  la.  xlvi.  1  ; 
(Selden,  De  DU  Syr,  a  jet.  U  c  (ii. 

MOM'DIS  (Ko^Sfof  ;    Ales.  M  ai. 
dias).  The  same  as  Uaadaj,  oif  ilijf  -a^ 
(1  Esdr.  ii.  M ;  comp.  Etr,  x,  34), 

MONEY,     This  article  tr^aU  of  l«» 
mattei^,  the  uncoioeil  muoey  md  tlbe  cairn 
mentioned  m  the  Bible.     Befert  oiicriaf  «p«  Hi 
hrst  aobject  of  inquiry*  it  will  be  ruoiMir  te^A 
of  unooiued  money  in  gencnl,  and  0/  \ht 
of  coined  mouey.     An  account  of  thf  jifiii_'fj«f' 
aetarv  systems  of  aadeol  times  !•  at 
iutroiluctkKi  to  the  second  subject,  ^\ 
special  knowledge  ot'  Hie  Gimk 
of  the  Jewiah  coicc,  nad  of  the 
Jiuiaea  as  late  a«  the  tm^i^  <if  ft^^m^i 
hiterwoven  with  the  eiii: 
the  Bible  and  Apoca  yph  . 
of  being  iw»prtnit«ly  given, 

I.  U»ccjtNi:i)  Money.     I.    GiwoeMtf  ^ 
general. — It  bus  Wu  denind  hf  maa^  xi 

tianipareDt  and  like  the  ilag^ar.  wktfe 
grmindleMlf    bfro    l4)«tiUOe4    wttk    On 
(FtjKeilUik  Ot  Ortg,  Idol  n.  c  «  p^.  Xll^ 


i-ittAte 


■■■*■»  m  tin  riogi  represented,  so  1 
■M  NMBB  fer  luppoiiDg  that  this  farthej 
*™  *"«i*  the  UTeatioD  of  ooinaffe. 
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a«  h«Vn  any  VMoej  not  coined,  but  this  is 
■■ih  ft^iMtioD  « terms.  It  is  well  knottn  that 
■ast  nations  that  were  without  a  coinas^e  weighed 
Ito  |«ecbni  metaie,  a  practice  represented  on  the 
^^ytislJ1nooomeDb^  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
AintokTeben  kept  in  the  Ibrm  of  rings  (see 
•<,f.406).  Tbep)ld  rings  found  in  the  Celtic 
•Htm  i«re  been  held  to  hare  had  the  same  use. 
11  kiioMbMO  argued  that  this  could  not  have 
te  tht  CM  with  the  latter,  since  they  show  no 
MUnyiystca;  yet  it  is  evident  ih)m  their 
Hfhli  thit  thej  all  contain  complete  multiples  or 

ri«f  I  urt,  10  that  we  maj  fairlj  suppose  that 
Cdt^  Won  thej  used  coins,  had,  like  the 
■dat  EgTptinf,  the  practice  of  keeping  monej 
hfif^wkkh  thej  weighed  when  it  was  necessary 
lipiy  a  find  unount  We  have  no  certain  recoixl 
rfttt  vetf  ring-mooej  or  other  uncoined  money  in 
Mifutfoofptingamoiif  the  Egyptians.  With  them 
ii  fnetice  Bsants  up  to  a  remote  age,  and  was 
ptnUyaiconitant»  and  perhaps  aa  re^^ied  with 
■pitti  the  wtight  of  the  rings,  as  a  coinage.  It 
•i  nnrir  bi  doubted  that  the  highly  civUiied 
Mb  «f  iht  Egyptiana,  the  Aasyrians  and  Baby- 
■iai»adt^  if  they  did  not  originate  this  custom, 
Af  nUeti  kning  been  found  specitving  gnmta  of 
■M  by  weight  (Rawlinaon,  Her.  vol.  i.  p.  684) ; 
■danaihoefore  every  probability  that  it  ob- 
lUabiia  hkstiDei  altlMugh  aeemingly  unknown 
mwein  tht  time  before  coinage  waa  there  intro- 
■■*•  ^^  ii  BO  trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any 
'  "     ■  ed,  so  that  there 

further  step  was 

coinage. 

t  lyjatfjirfy  of  CWiwrf  JfoiK?y.--Re8pecting 
fclgiiflfcoiMig^  there  are  two  accounts  seem^ 
yr**  nrinoe:  some  saying  that  Phidon  king  of 
*f"fij* «tniek money, and  according  to  Ephorus, 
M^t^jUx  Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to 
"'•f'"'*;  The  fonner  statement  probably  refers 
^tht  aripi  «f  the  coinage  of  European  Greece, 
«hte  to  that  of  Asiatic  Greece;  for  it  seems, 
JHp^gfroBthceoiBs  themselves,  that  the  electrum 
if  the  dtiei  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were 
if  ttriy  as  the  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  both 
^^tpsariog  to  comprise  the  most  ancient  pieces 
■■7  that  *e  known  to  us.    When  Herodotus 
ib  tf  the  Lydiaas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
nfai  aot  to  the  currency  of  Lydia  aa  a  king- 
ly which  lem*  to  oommence  with  the  darica 
I  ■■tkr  dver  pieces  now  found  near  Sardis, 
p^yhiMy  of  the  time  of  Croesus,  being  per- 
P^aac  ai  the  statcra  of  Croesus  (Kpoio^Zoi, 
■•iVifl.),  of  the  andenta;  but  that  he  intends 
of  Greik  cities  at  the  time  when  the 
i  •■«  ivoed  or  later  under  the  authority  of 
^lifiBiL    Ii  wc  ooodnde  that  coinage  com- 
p/d  m  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  about  the 
IttfiM^  the  next  question  ia  whether  we  can 
ly  dcCainiDe  the  date.    This  is  ez- 
Wy  difficolt,  sinoe  there  are  no  coins  of  known 
|U  Man  tha  tine  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
itmmw£thai  age  are  of  so  archaic  a  style,  that 
klmd,  aft  first  sight,  to  beUeve  that  there  is  any 
ll^  tt  time  hetwcen  them  and  the  rudest  and 
Mb?  enrheit  q(  the  coins  of  Aegina  or  the  Asiatic 
fet  It  mul,  however,  be  recollected  that  in  some 
liinai  ef  art  ita  growth  or  change  is  extremely 
Mt  wd  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  period 
Bulk  art  amna  evident  from  the  results  of  the 
ntioiM  eo  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  oldest 
I  to  Grwe.    The  lower  limit  ohtauied  from  the 
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evidence  of  the  '/fins  of  known  date,  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  to  ce  two,  or  at  most  thrM,  centuries 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely 
determined  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  cruess  the  age,  excepting 
as  before  the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole  it  seema 
reasonable  to  caiTy  up  (ii-eek  coinage  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.C.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken 
up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  ai-chaic  Persian  coins 
seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hy>taspis,  or  po»- 
sibly  Cyrus,  and  ceitaiuly  not  much  older,  and  there 
is  no  Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be 
reasonably  assigned  to  an  eailier  period.  Cioesua 
and  Cyrus  probably  originated  this  branch  of  the 
coinage,  or  else  Darius  Hystaspis  followed  the 
example  of  the  Lydian  king.  Coined  money  may 
therefore  have  been  known  in  Pale<«ti3e  as  eaily  as 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only  through  commerce  with 
the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  then 
curi-ent  there. 

3.  Notices  of  Uncoined  Money  m  the  0,  T, — 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.  written  before  the  return  fiton 
Babylon.  The  contrary  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  partly  because  the  word  shekel  haa  a 
vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a  coin  as 
well  as  a  weight.  Sinoe  however  there  is  some 
seeming  ground  for  the  older  opinion,  we  may  here 
examine  the  princi])al  pa^vrnges  relating  to  money, 
and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  Sie  books  of 
the  Bible  written  belbre  the  date  above  mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  Abiaham  we  read  that  Abime- 
lech  gave  the  pntriaich  **a  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver,"  apparently  to  pui-chase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants ;  but  the  passage  is  extremely  difli* 
cult  (Gen.  xx.  16).  The  LXX.  understood  shekels 
to  be  intended  {yiiXui  8(8paxAia,  /.  c.  also  ver.  14), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  coin. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight  into  the  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  related  that  Abraham 
ofiei-ed  **  full  silver  **  for  it,  and  that  Ephron  valued 
it  at  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  which  accord- 
ingly the  potriai-ch  paid.  We  read,  *'  And  Abraham 
hearkened  unto  Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed 
(^(>^^)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the  merchant"  pil)^ 
ir(k)7>  xxiii.  ^  ad  fin,  esp.  9, 16).  Here  a  currency 
is  clearly  indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  show  to  have  been  there  used  in  a  very 
remote  age;  for  the  weighing  proves  that  this 
currency,  like  the  Egyptian,  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore  weighed 
when  employed  in  commeixx.  A  similar  purchase 
is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field 
at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesit.ihs  (xxxiii.  18,  19). 
The  occurrence  of  a  name  ditlerent  fi-om  shekel  and 
unlike  it  not  distinctly  applied  in  any  other  pastsage 
to  a  weight  favours  the  idea  of  coined  money. 
But  what  is  the  kesitah  (riD^bp)  ?  The  old  iL- 
terpreters  supposed  it  to  mean  a  Iamb,  and  it  hea 
been  imagined  to  have  been  a  coin  bearing  the  figurt 
of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known  etymological  ground 
for  this  meaning,  the  lost  i-oot,  if  we  compare  the 

Arabic  \a^^,  "he  or  it  divided  equally,  being 
perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division.    Yet 
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till!  sanction  of  tJ)e  LXX.,  and  the  aae  of  weightH 
.Hiiiriag  liie  totTDA  of  lioujs  buils,  oiid  geese,  bj  the 
Lgypttttju,  A»yiuii3,  and  p4t>babljf  Peraimst  mmt 

n 


s 


H 


^ 


A  fiin  1 


fyMm  UpiltM,  f»«*w4ir^,  ANli  Itl  l»l.  ».  Ko  -1.  *♦,  .11...  WU- 
klmonV^^a^  Cjr  ll  lU,  for  wwifkhU  la  llie  fomi  of  n  rr.  LkLhlui( 
ttUtAop*  t  u4  oompk  Lii/wnl'i  }fim,  mn,1  Bab.  pp^  flOO^iOqt. 

make  tiB  httjtate  before  we  nbAndon  «  lenderinc  «o 
tiiigulmly  oonHnupti  by  the  leUtiotx  of  tlie  Latin 
pffftiinia  tM\(i  pami*.  Thrcmi:^hout  the  histoiT  of  Jo- 
•i'|i>ii  we  Hud  eviiiencn  of  tlie  coiUitAnt  use  of  money 
in  pn'fe rente  to  baiter.  This  Lh  c1<>ai  ly  shown  in  the 
coftp  of  thp  famine^  when  it  ii  rckted  thitt  dl  the 
monej  uf  i^uypt  and  Couajm  wa«  pdid  for  com,  and 
that  tlien  the  K^ypii«iw  h*d  recourse  to  barter 
(xlvii.  13-20^  It  would  thonce  np|*!!a.r  tbaf.  mont'y 
mm  not  very  plentituK  In  the  narrntive  r>r  the  risllii 
of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we  tlnd  Umt  they 
pUTchaf«>J  corn  with  money,  wliieh  waft,  m  in 
Abralmm't  time,  weighed  siirer*  for  it  i»  ipoken  of 
by  tiiem  JM  bJix'irjg  bcea  restored  to  their  «irks  in 
*Mti  [full]  wciglit**  (xliii.  21),  At  the  time  of 
the  eioduK  money  «eems  to  hare  be«Q  <tiU  weijrhiylr 
for  the  mnsom  ordered  in  the  Law  is  KtAted  to  W 
half  H  shekel  for  each  man — **  half  a  shekel  ulYer 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [of]  twenty  penih*  the 
shekel*'  (Ex.  ra.  13),  Here  the  shekel  is  eri- 
dently  a  weii^^ht,  tnd  of  a  special  syitem  of  which 
the  eLiUiluni  examples  were  probably  kept  by  the 
priests.  Throughout  the  Law  money  is  spoken  of 
ns  iu  ordixiary  \iae  \  but  only  sijrer  money,  gold 
being  mentioned  as  valuable^  but  not  dearly  as  iiseiJ 
*n  the  same  manner.  This  dtittiuctioti  l^lpcars  at 
ihe  time  of  the  conquest  of  CanoAiit  when  oovetous 
Achon  found  in  Jericho  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, and  two  hutnliwl  shekels  of  silrer,  and  a 
tongue  of  gold  of  fifty  ihekels  weight "  (Josh*  rii. 
21).  Throughout  the  period  before  tlie  return 
from  Babylon  thin  distinction  seems  to  obtain: 
U'hecever  anything  of  the  chamctcr  of  money  is 
meatlooed  the  usual  metal  is  silrer,  and  gold  gcne- 
rallf  Dccun  as  the  mattirisl  of  oiuaments  and  oostly 
work^.  A  p<ru«agp  in  Isniah  ba^  indeed  been  supposed 
to  »how  the, use  of  gold  coins  iu  that  prophet's  time : 
speaking  of  the  mJikers  of  idols,  he  says,  *'  They  laTish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  In  the  balanoe  " 
(xlri,  6).  The  mention  of  a  hug  is,  however,  n 
Ttery  insufRoient  rouon  for  tiie  suppositioo  that  the 
gold  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have 
*jMii  UBffi  for  money  io  Palestine  as  early  as  this 
lime,  sinoe  they  had  been  long  previously  to  used  iu 
l-^ypt ;  but  the  paHBgu  pn^vbably  refers  to  the  (>cople 
01  fi>al-yloQ,  who  may  have  had  uncoined  money  in 


both  metAls  like  \\\t^  Egvptinrtx 
markable  paan^  would  be  t 
Geseoioa  stippous  {Lex.B.v 
brass  ai  money,  wore  there  lui  «M;aul  nsiskr 
following  the  V'ulg.  io  the  Ut«f»l  ttnAvaf  # 
1|ri^3  ^D^n  1^,  quia  effuswn  eat  «»  fta^ 
instead  of  readini;  **  Im^ciiumi  tiiy  filllUna  «•» 
poiiieri  out'*  with  the  A.  V.  (xri,  36),  TW«^ 
tL*xt  doe  indeed  admit  the  id«i  of  ntOMy,  Wl  ii 
sense  of  the  pnsBsijjiie  does  no4  sunn  t<^  *"  —  — ^-^ 
tJie  »lher  tnam^Ution  is  quit*  iu  ac 
m  vtAl  as  philolo^cjdlT  tJwi^i  r 
Lex.  i.e.).  The  Uie  of  bnaA«  money  al  Um foa^ 
soemi  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  later  istmlitfyi  it 
Oreeoe  ilian  money  of  oilJa«r  mouli;  al  ImAi^ 
4ind  etectrnm  i  it  has,  howerer,  b«ea  wiypwd  4i 
tfier^  was  an  indepeudent  eoffur  rwtnagt  ib  te#i 
Xaia  betbre  the  introduciton  cvf  silrfr  moofff  ^^ 
Seleucidae  and  the  Greek  kingii  of  Bsf^Tt»«. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  our  resist 
money  mf  ntionoi  in  the  books  of  - 
l)e(bre  the  return  from  BabyJcm*     Ir^^m  ^^n*  ti»  « 
A  bmham  silver  money  appeim  to  hav«  bioi  ka^m^ 
UHe  iu  Bg^pt  and  Cnnaati.    ThU  moiuiv  «b*  w«|M 
whoi  its  value  luid  to  foe  dctcrtciiiitt^  mtd  ««  mf 
therefore  conclude  that  it   mm  not  of  a  s^i^ 
system  of  weights.     Since  the  taooer  of  Kgrfl  •! 
that  of  Canium  ore  spoken  of  together  In  tktiMH^ 
of  Joseph's  odminimtnitioQ  dtirmg  the  ftMBM^  >■ 
may  reasonably  siippnin*  they  were  nf  the  an  Idiii 
a  aoppoitttioQ  which  h  caaftntvf^  Iff  mr  fiiA^ 
fittm   the   monuments,    Lhjit    the    E^ptam  tf^ 
uncoine«l  money  of    gold    and    of    ntlrer.     It  ii 
even  probable   that   tL 
i^imiUr  or  the  same,  sii^ 
it^mbles  the  oidiniir)-   ..„. 
among  whom  It  was  proboM 
the  rhocnicifin  trTsders,  ao  thii 
form  generally  prevailed  bsfoic  Um  i^U^iu^sm^ 
coiuAge.     We  find  no  evideticw  in  th«  BtUt  sf  ti 

ii*«*  of  coiiif?  ^  "  '  "  **--  Trws  b^!l»pv  ilitf  fm^d 

Kxra,whe!i  i  dtyahcvi  t2irt«lfli 

ennent  in  5  r.tl  h^a  It^nt 

a  very  rectmt  citniig^.      f  hi* 

exactly  when  we  -bould  f^p** 

looked  IIS  n  ■ 

dates  of  th 

their  intenuii  - , 

writers ;  and  it  I 

who  uttenipt  Lo     i      . 

liianges  in  tlie  text, 

nature  will  bt*  found  iii  < 

tanj 

princi^ ;  .„    -..    _..„,  — .,  . 

mined  by  tfie  joint  erideiio*  of  l^t  t^m 
S'lcieiit   wntem.  In  tieomaiy   tD   ttitdtf  1 
sictJOD  enmpiehenKible.     We  must  hst 
lay  down  wimt  we  meim  by  tht  diAmsl  «| 
with  which  we  shall  ecsnpmm  th*  IMnv 
age,  as  current  workt  are  gmt^ly  vmj 
dkcordjint  on  thts  subject,     Tli-?  wmTiK« 
raspecting  the  standards  oi 
formed  trtun  a  «tudy  tilf  tlir 
of  diirereni  age  and  authority,  aiiJ  w 
UftcnmiuatioQ  betwesn  weiglMa  aaJ  i 
isins,  instead  of  being  takoi  m  tkt 
hyportbeRea,  bare  been  dt«d  Io 
previotii  theories^  and  thua  &o  1  _ 
has  been  formed  from  their  t^idrr    If 
method  is  adof^ed,  it  baa  firsdy  the  ml 
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nrtiof^  I  pon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu-  I 
w.tnu  which  ha^e  not  b«cn  tampered  with  ;  and.  in  ' 
liie  srcoud  phice,  it  is  of  an  essentially  inductive ' 
rhai-af-ter.  The  result  simplifies  the  examination  ' 
rif  the  st.item<Hits  of  ancient  writen,  by  shewiut;  that ' 
they  s{«mk:  of  the  same  thing  by  diAierent  names  on  ! 
account  of  a  change  which  the  coins  at  once  explain, ! 
whI  by  judicatint;  that  probably  at  least  one  talent ; 
W:u«  only  a  weight,  not  UMd  for  coined  money  unless  i 
wei^heil  in  a  mass.  I 

The  earliest  (ireek  coins,  by  which  we  here  | 
intend  tliose  strudc  in  the  age  before  the  Persian 
War,  are  of  three  talents  or  standards ;  the  Attic, 
the  Aeginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier 
Phoenician.  The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  Aegina, 
and  of  Macedon  and  Thrace,  we  should  select  as 
trpical  resfiectively  of  these  standards ;  obtaining  as 
tbe  weight  of  the  Attic  diw^hra  about  67*5  grains 
troy ;  of  the  Aegin<'tan,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Slaoe- 
dooian,  about  58^-or  1 16,  if  its  dmchm  be  what  is 
BOW  genet-ally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The  electrum 
eoina^  of  .Vsia  Elinor  pn}l)ably  atfords  examples  of 
the  u»e  by  the  <!ireeks  of  a  tburth  talent,  which  may 
be  ialleil  the  later  Phoenicuui,  if  we  hold  the  staters 
to  hare  been  tetnulrnchms,  for  their  full  weight  is 
aiwut  248  grs. ;  but  it  is  possible  that  tlie  pure  gold 
which  they  contain,  about  186  grs.,  should  alone  be 
taken  into  account,  in  which  rase  they  would  be 
didrachros  on  the  Aeginetan  st^mdard.  Their  division 
into  sixths  (hectae)  may  be  urged  on  either  side. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was 
ictaineil ;  but  then  the  hab'hecta  has  its  proper  name, 
and  i«  nnt  calknl  an  obohis.  However  this  may  be, 
the  gold  anil  silver  coins  found  at  Sdrdis,  which  we 
nay  reasonably  assign  to  Ci'oe^us,  aie  of  this  weight, 
aiki  Tnay  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
at  rourw  proving  it  was  a  (ireek  system.  They  give 
a  t«tr»lrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  al)out  246  gniiits, 
ami  a  di-achm  of  61*5  ;  but  neither  of  these  coins  is 
Ibuiiil  of  this  early  peritid.  Among  those  sy>tctns 
the  -\ttic  and  the  Aciriuvtan  are  f;wily  ref«>guizetl  in 
the  i:Ias>ioal  writers;  and  the  Miu.eilonian  is  pnv 
hably  thHr  Ah-xaiidrian  talent  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  be  distin!;;iii>ht^l  tVnm  the  Alexandrian  talent  of 
ei^ier.  lit^-pwtiiig  the  two  Phoenician  talents  there 
i»  Home  di  Til.- lilt y.  Tin*  KuIm)Io  talent  of  the  writers 
we  r»^a=gni7.e  nowhere  in  tlio  coinaixo.  It  is  ii««<.'loss 
to  >4'.ijn.jj  t'i»r  i.'M)Ute'l  iiK-t^uH-es  of  Kubolc  woiirlit  in 
Ki>U»^t  a:iil  elM.'\vhere,  when  tlio  ii»inage  of  the  island 
and  .-ii:r:eiit  c«'ins  kitiierally  allord  no  class  on  tlie 
fliiite*!  K>il>"1r  \vi  i^ht.  It  i.t  still  more  unsoiiii<l  to 
fcrce  an  ,ii:rei-mi'Ut  lWwit»u  tin*  5Iai-«'donian  talent 
•f  thf  KtKiis  and  rhe  K»i1m»io  of  tin.-  wiitci>.  It  may 
W  wipit'-!*^!  tjiat  the  KulNiit*  talent  was  never  use<l 
far  n-mtiey;  and  the  statement  of  IIoroilotiLs,  that 
the  ki:.^'  of  lVi>»;.i  Kvilvt>l  his  pi»ld  tnbute  by  this 
w»i»:ht.  may  nii-.m  no  more  than  that  it  was 
werpi**"!  in  KuIhiVi':  talents.  <  )r  perlu))s  the  near- 
D»«  vf  tiie  KuUilc  tileiit  to  the  Attic  catisoil  the 
Toini»  >tr..ik  on  the  two  standards  to  a]iproxiinate 
it  ti'i'ir  in.-i;:ht»  ;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the  AojiinctiUi 
Ati'ii.i:d  were  evi.Jently  loweixitl  in  weight  by  tJie 
int}:^a^-e  vt  the  .\ sialic  ones  on  tlic  later  i^hoeiiician 
■lan-iirl. 

We  mitft  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
Identa. 

(j. ;  Tlie  Attii-  talent  was  from  a  vcit  early  |H»rio«i 
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■  Mr.  Waddington  has  Hhewn  {M&angta  cfe  Xumu- 
jffiyif.i  that  tlic  »u-cai:ed  ootni  of  the  Mtrapt  were 
aevr  L'»im«1  «zc*fting  when  th4i<*>  fcovemoni  wrrr  in 
»jrCi*iyt  \t'  eii'^citt-  i>>,  ao4   wero   tht-refure  tn\esti^ 


the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really  reduced  the 
weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city  of  the  older 
cunency.  Corinth  followed  the  same  system  \  and 
its  use  was  diffused  by  the  great  influence  of  these 
two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  at>er,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  a  limited  use  of  the  Aeginetan 
talent,  the  Attic  weight  became  universal.  In 
Greece  Propei-  the  Aeginetan  talent,  to  the  north  the 
Macedonian,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  the  Utei 
Phoenician,  were  long  its  rivals,  until  Alexander 
made  the  Attic  standard  universal  throughout  his 
empii-e,  and  Caithage  alone  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent system.  Alter  Alexander's  time  the  other 
talents  were  portly  restored,  but  the  Attic  always 
remained  the  chief.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  specimens  of  money  on  this  standard 
to  the  time  of  the  Itoman  dominion  it  suffered  a 
great  depreciation,  the  drachm  falling  from  67*5  grs. 
to  about  65-5  under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under 
the  early  Caesars.  Its  later  depreciation  was  rather 
by  adulteration  than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

(6.)  The  Aeginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  unless  indeed  after- 
wards restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  ai 
Leucas  in  Acamania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the  Attio  standard 
as  a  hemidrachm  or  a  Mroboion, 

(c.^  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Throcian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standai-d  of  the  great  Phoenician 
cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
stored in  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in  Kgypt  by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used  by  the  later 
Sicilian  tynuits,  whose  mouoy  we  believe  imitates 
that  of  the  Kgyptian  soveieijjas.  It  might  have  been 
imagincil  that  Ptolemy  did  not  liorrow  the  talent 
of  Macedon,  but  sti  uck  mone\  on  the  stantlard  of 
Kgypt,  which  the  commen-e  of  that  country  might 
have  spread  in  the  MtiliteiTanftU'  in  a  remote  age, 
had  not  a  rweiit  discoveiv  ^h(fWll  tnat  the  Kgyptian 
stuulard  of  wri^^ht  w:is  nnicli  heavier,  and  even  in 
excess  of  the  Aeginetan  ihnehm,  the  iu.it  Wing  abova 
140  p».,  the  half  of  which,  aj.niin,  is  grrater  than 
any  of  the  drachms  of  the  other  thi-ee  sUndanls.  It 
ixuniot  theretolu  l»e  comj^ietl  with  any  of  them. 

{J.)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  otiici.d  coiiiiiL^e  ot'  tlio  Persian  kings  and 
oo!nniandei"s,»  and  alter  the  ouliest  periiMl  wjls  veiy 
j^eiieral  in  the  Poisiaii  «ni]uie.  After  Alexander  it 
wiis  s^caiTfly  us»*il  excepting  in  coa>t-towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  Cailh^ige,  aiui  in  the  Ph(>enician  town  of 
AkiiIils. 

Ki'sjwrting  the  Ivoman  roina'::e  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weiuhtR  of  its 
ijold  and  silver  money  is  uniioul)t»dly  (ire<>k,and 
that  the  denarius,  the  ihief  «-«»in  of  tlio  latter  in^^tal, 
was  un«ier  the  eirly  emperors  iHiuivaleiit  to  the 
Attic  di-achni,  then  greatly  depu'ciatcil. 

2.  0>i"/irt/  mmu'ff  nuhtii'Ufd  in  the  BiVe. — The 
earliest  distinct  mention  oi"  coins  in  the  Bible  is  held 
to  refer  to  the  Pei-sian  money.  In  Kzm  (ii.  69, 
viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  pii.  70,  71,  72)  cune:it 
gold  coins  arc  sjHtken  of  under  the  name  )^C3'}'f 
|12'^"TJ<,  which  only  occurs  in  the  jilund,  and 
a]>j>ears  to  cori-esj)ond  to  the  Greek  trrar^tp  Aapu 

with  hpTtal  powers.  Tfeis  dlicovery  explains  the  pnttlai] 
til  d-aih  of  Aryandea.  satrap  of  Kgypt.  Tor  atrtkliK|  i 
cuiiiitge  of  hki  v^u. 
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m69  or  AapftK^t,  Uie  LMric  of  numiKinjituts*  Tlie 
feudedngY  of  llie  LXX»  and  V^til^'.,  XF^^^^^*  **'^ 
(/(ij,  di^ichifui,  e^pecklly  the  first  and  aeoond«  Ittid 
freight  \^  the  idea  that  Uiis  wju»  the  vtawlard  gold 
mm  nt  the  tim*?  of  Hjbjti  nnd  Ncheminh^  and  thii 
WDuid  explain  the  u&t  of  the  «ame  name  ld  the 
First  Book  ttf  Chroiddes  (zxix.  7),  in  the  account  of 
the  ollei  iags  of  David's  grmt  men  for  the  Tt^mplt, 
whfre  it  would  b«  «mplo]riid  iustciui  of  ihekel*  m 
A  Givek  wuutd  u»  tht  ttrm  «t«tir.  [See  AxL 
Daujo.] 


DmIl    Ofav.i  Klnf  of  rtovlii  to  Um  HfHt,  ktwdHkir.  bauiar  bow  i 
aadjAMlla.  Xer.t  ImfBUrlacoMMjUAnh    BiliUtt  Miweum.     1 

HiQ  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  di^tibct  allu- ' 
lioii  lo  the  coining  of  Jewish  munej,  wheie  it  is>  i 
mmnted,  in  the  First  Boiik  of  Mm^abecs^  t)uit  An-  1 
tlodiuft  VII.  giTUitcd  to  i>in3on  t}»e  Mat-caW  peimi*-  | 
tion  to  coin  tiionejr  witii  hh  own  stamyt,  na  Wtfll  ^ 
other  pi  ivil<?]t;ej>t  (Kol  ^irfxpcij^a  aoi  iroiriffat  K^/iMC  ■ 
tHiov  v6fxiafia  rf  xj^p^  ffov.  t\\  6).     This  wo^in 
the  fourth  year  of  .Yimou's  [joutiricate,  B.C.  140,     H  | 
Diiist  be  noted  that  Demeb-iiis  LI.  had  in  the  tii^t 
jour  of  Simont  b.c«  143,  Dude  a  most  im^Ku-Loiit ' 
decree  gmnttng  fiueiJom  to  the  Jewish  people,  which 
gKn  ooQuion  to  the  dating  of  their  ctintmctii  and  i 
oovniaataT — "  In  the  lirut  year  of  Simon  the  great  | 
high-priest,  the   loiJer,   and  chief  of  the  Jews"  I 
(xiii.  it4-42),  a  fonn  which  Jo6ephu5  j^vcs  difle/-  j 
ently,  "  Id  the  first  year  of  Simon »  benefactor  of  the  , 
J««-a,  and  ethm'urch  '  (^n^.  xiii«  6), 

Th«  earliest  Jewish  coins  wei-e  until  liitelj  con- 
lldered  to  havt  be«a  stiuck  by  tSimon  on  receiving  ' 
iht  permifi^ion  of  Autiodhue  VII.  They  may  be 
fibiu  described^  folhwing  5K  de  £>autcy's  arnmge* 
meet: — 

I,  /Kltt^^P^V**  Shekel  of  liiwl."  V«je.abof« 
whtdi  Vt  [Year]  1. 

9  ntrrp  D^BSHT,  "JeniMlem  the  holy.'* 
Branch  benrtDg  three  dowen.     M. 


'-IW 


5.  ^iCX**  ^pS»,  "SheJiaorJ««4,- 

tihtrr^  wliich  JC'  <;  n3C'),  "*  V*»r  JL' 

9  nti'npn  D^^C'IT.     Sauae  typt. 

1.  'Sn  Vy^  n:CV"Vearfoiiri  flair  iM^ 

between  two  Mff<TO£a  f 

^  11'V  n^K^S,  ''  Of  th«  rtderopliaB  «f  3 
r«hji-trce  hctwcet)  two  btuAeUf    M, 


2.  y^^m^K  nx'^.  **yew  lov:  v-^^«. 

Two  nhcavcs  f 

H  P^^  n^fiC;S,  «'  Of  the  rakmyika  «f  2«.* 

A  fruit.    ^.    (CutjMr,  Wigiui*»f-'»-^ 


l«r< 


» 


£^> 


^ 


Same  type  and 


2.  hptrn  'vn.  ••  Haif-di«kii,' 

dale. 

H  ntnp  D^Cm*.   same  type,  AL  (Cat)  B3t. 

X  b^-Sl^^  bpV,  -Shekel  of  lisrad."    Some  type, 
fcltivc  whkli  3^^  (3  n3&*).  "  Year  2.- 

^  rmipn  O^bKni*,     S^ane  type,    Jl, 

4.  ^pirn '^a    "  Half-ahekeh"    Same  type  and 
dot 


n  n&npn  D^^tmV     Sime  type.    M, 

*  Oufnii  uv  not  alirngr*  rxact  In  rvlattvc  wv^lp^t  •  In    b-^v^ier  ■*»*■»  ibey  wviuld 
mac-  modem  eoiiut{St«  tbc  imiAllcr  ccjna  arc  liitcnilouiiiij'    bigger 


3.  V21H  n:C*,"  Year  four,**     A  ilniffc 

two  fruits? 

9  P'V  n^^KsS.  '*  Of  the  rabBiDUM  iT  I 
Vase.     jE,     (Cut)  Wigan. 

The  average  weight  of  th<f  dlvw  eoloi  ll  I 
220  gi-atns troy  for  th«!  sh^keJ^  and  III)  Ibr  I 
■bekel.^    The  tuune,  from  V^IE^«  ahcwt  ^ 
shekel  was  the  Jewtali  stater.    fh^ikMrmk 
the  itandard  weight  of  the  ■b«^cl,  m^^  %»  ( 
mcmbered,  wa>  a  weight  lift  irell  as  a  oiai,  JMid 
relation  to  the  other  weiglit*  ueed  by  IIkI 
beloDgf  to  another  fi^ok  [WEiaitTi  gs^  ] 
BCTfiEHi] :  here  we  haTe  only  to  fioniidtf  ll 
to  the  ditferput  talent^  of  antitittifly^   The  i 
respooda  almoft  eoclAj  to  Um  ttHmmtmrii 
dtiichm  of  the  earlier  Fhee&*^n  tel«lfif 
citits  of  Phoenicia  nnder  fVimlafi  mle^  isii 
aiider'i^  time  at  Tyrt^  ^oo^  ma 
M  in  EgyjiL     It  is  reprvented  to 
didrnchm,  a  rendciing  whtoh  hea  i 
(ti(Ti4"iiiiy  to  numi»mjitist».     Col.  I 
bnt  did  not  tidopl«  what  w«  hare  ; 
true  cjEpkoatiou.     Atitt  apiaikiti^  cf  lh»  il 
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f  Ike  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  unit  of 
,  he  idds:  **  This  weight  appears  to  have 
i  MUM  aa  the  Kgyptian  unit  of  weight,  for 
m  ham  Horapollo  that  the  Moy&f ,  or  unit, 
they  held  to  be  the  basis  of  all  numeration, 
iial  *jo  two  drachmae ;  and  {(SpaxfUM'  ^  ^^' 
synonjmonslj  with  irlicXot  for  Uie  Hebrew 
hdtel  bj  the  Greek  Septuagint,  conaequentlj, 
tktfl  and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same 
I  am  aware  that  some  learned  commen« 
ire  of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant 
4:hmon  of  the  Graeoo-EgypUan  scale,  which 
d  about  110  grains ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
tipaxMOw  should  hare  been  thus  employed 
t  any  dutinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
olemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
|,  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a^^es  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
130  grains,  in  the  aurency  of  all  cities  which 
the  Attic  or  Corinthian  standard,  aa  well  as 
silver  money  of  Aleiander  the  Great  and 
of]  his  successors.  In  all  these  currencies, 
as  in  thoae  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
I  Attic  didraclunon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 

-  diflerence  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
1  nations  using  a  denomination  of  weight  or 
t  common  to  all ;  and  hence  the  word  91- 
•r  was  at  length  employeil  as  a  measure  of 
,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin  in  the 
Irachma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
ed  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachma,  and  the 
ekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  tranflated  by  the 
gint  T^  finurv  rov  hiipdxf^v.  There  can 
loubt,  therefore,  that  the  Attic,  and  not  the 

-  Egyptian    didrachmon,    was    intended    by 

He  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  Mostes 
1  the  Egyptian  unit,  and  to  state  the  import- 
f  distinguishing  between  the  Mosaic  weight 
le  extant  Jewuh  shekel.  **  It  appears,"  he  i 
les,  **  that  the  half-shekel  of  raiisoro  had,  in 
»e  of  our  Saviour,  been  converted  into  the 
Qt  of  a  didrachmon  to  the  Temple  ;  and  two 
«  didmchma  formed  a  stuter  of  the  Jewish 
:y.  This  stater  ^iis  evidently  the  extant 
J  Iffrael,'  which  was  a  tetrad rachmon  of  the 
uiic  scale,  though  genemlly  below  the  standard 
,  liiie  most  of  the  extant  specimens  of  the 
ii««;  the  di«lrachroon  paid  to  the  Temple 
herefore,  of  the  same  monetary  scale.  Thus 
ty  to  the  Temple  was  converted  from  the  half 
kttjc  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic  didrachmon, 
i  tax  was  nominally  raised  in  the  proportion 
lit  U)b  to  6j;  but  probably  the  value  of 
lad  &llen  as  much  in  the  two  preceding  cen- 
It  WMS  natural  that  the  Jews,  when  they 
to  strike  money,  should  have  revived  the  old 
(hekel,  and  applied  it  to  their  stater,  or  prin- 
oin  ;  and  equally  so,  that  they  should  hare 
i  the  scale  of  the  neighbouring  opulent  and 
ill  kingdom,  the  money  of  which  they  must 
)0g  beoi  in  the  habit  of  employing.  The  in- 
•n  on  the  coin  i^tpeara  to  have  been  expressly 
<i  to  distio^niish  the  monetaiy  shekel  or  stater 
be  Shekel  h.vKodesh,  or  shekel  of  the  Snnc- 
Appendix  to  ^Hmimvt*a  Hellcnicay  pp.  2, 3. 
inyat  point  here  gain(<<l  .s  tliat  tlie  Kg>'ptitui 
I*  a  didrachro,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
ry  of  an  E^ptian  weight  not  greatly  exceed- 
Attic  didrachm.  The  conjecture,  however, 
\€  LXX.  intend  the  Attic  weic^t  is  forced, 
pis  to  this  double  dilemnm,  tiie  supposition 
*•  didiai-hm  of  the  LXX.  is  a  shekel  and  that 
v.  T.  halt':i  Mattr,  which  i*  the  simo  a*  haif 
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a  sliekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was  gryjatly  mlicd, 
whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  N.  T.  th« 
term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exactly  the  same  seme 
as  in  the  LXX.  The  natural  explanation  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for  tha 
shekel  the  term  didrachm  aa  the  common  name  of 
the  coin  corresponding  in  weight  to  it,  and  that  .1 
thus  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek  the  equivalent  of 
shekel.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a  dit« 
fei-ence  in  use  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially 
as  thei-e  happen  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  didrachma 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  a 
fact  which  gives  great  significance  to  the  finding  of 
the  stater  in  the  fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolemaic 
weight,  not  being  Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  chanced 
to  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  d»- 
rived  from  the  same  source,  the  primitive  system 
of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  of  Babylon  also. — Respect' 
ing  the  weights  of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  ea 
yet  speak  with  any  confidence. 

The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above  described  is 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  andent  mone;, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  oo 
it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  chides,  as  the 
ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of  such 
reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  othera  will  not  admit  it  to 
be  later  than  Alexander's  time,  while  some  still  hold 
that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maccabeun  period. 
Against  its  being  assigned  to  the  earlier  drtc»  we 
may  remark  that  the  form^  are  too  exact,  and  that 
apart  from  style,  which  we  do  not  exclude  in  con- 
sidering fabric,  the  mere  mechanical  work  is  like 
that  of  the  coins  of  Phoenician  towns  struck  under 
the  Seleuddae.  The  decisive  evidimce,  however,  ia 
to  be  found  by  a  compaiison  of  the  copjier  coins 
which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete  the  series. 
These,  though  in  some  cases  of  a  similar  style  to 
the  silver  coins,  are  generally  £ir  more  like  the  un- 
doubted pieces  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  inscriptions  of  thene  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  character 
of  which  there  are  few  other  examples.  As  (iesenius 
has  observed  ( Oram.  §  5)  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Samaritan  and  Phoenician,  and  we 
may  add  to  the  Aramean  of  coins  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Aramean  of  the 
papyri  found  in  Egj'pt.'  The  use  of  this  character 
does  not  atl'ord  any  positive  evidence  as  to  age ;  but 
it  is  im]X>rtant  to  notice  that,  although  it  is  found 
upon  the  Maocabean  coins,  there  is  no  pabieogri- 
phic  reason  why  the  pieces  of  doubtful  time  bearing 
it  should  not  be  as  early  as  the  Persian  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  offer 
matter  for  controversy.  Their  natui-e  would  in- 
dicate a  period  of  Jewish  fieedom  from  Greek  in- 
fluence as  well  as  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
era  dating  from  its  commencement.  The  form  used 
on  the  copper  coins  clearly  shows  the  second  and 
third  points.  It  cannot  be  sup|)os<>d  tliat  the  dating 
is  by  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
demption of  Zion  is  porticuUirifted.  There  are  sefA- 
rated  from  the  known  Maocabean  and  later  coins 
by  the  absence  of  Hellenism,  and  (connected  with 
them  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
saiption.s,  a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
decay  like  that  which  followed  the  dominion  of  the 
earlier  Maccabees.    Here  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the 
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tdett  of  C4v«d«u,  tiuit  the  fi>nn  D'Sm^»  sQcce^ng     Alexanaer  gmnt^d  ir«»t   |iHv(li^  <»  J>|» 
I  the  iwoiid  rctf  to  D^T,  i»  to  be  tal 


aiial,  becaose  in  that  year  (swxondlRg  to  his  view  of 
the  age  of  th«  ttsins)  tJi«  foi-tress  of  Sion  ww  taken 
irom  tiie  Syriftu*  (Nttm,  Bit>i,  p.  23*,  notwitb- 
staDtlmg  it*  ingenuity  muit,  aa  Dc  SauJcy  has  already 
uid,  be  coiijidertHi  untenable. 

The  old  etplaiutioo  of  the  mcanrng  of  the  type* 
of  the  ihekeU  and  hftlf-«hekeU,  that  they  represeiii 
the  put  of  maDiui  and  Aaron's  rod  th.it  budded, 
seems  to  lu  reniArlaibly  ooofiistimt  witli  the  tiuwii)- 
tions  and  with  what  we  slioiild  expect.  Cavedoni 
hai  suggesUii*  however,  that  the  on*  type  U  iitnply 
m  ram  of  the  Temple,  aad  the  other  a  lily,  arming 
agaioBt  the  old  MpijiDation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  iruimia  hii  a  cover,  which  thii  tim  ha« 
not.  But  it  may  be  i^plie*!,  that  perlmpf  thii 
Ywse  had  a  fljit  wver.  tlmt  on  Uter  coins  a  vaie  ie 
rcpr«Aente<l  both  with  and  without  a  cover,  and 
that  the  different  forma  gireo  to  the  raae  which  i* 
Ro  cKtiiBtmit  oil  tlie  Jewiish  coin*  eeem  to  indicate 
that  it  i«  a  representation  of  Bamcthmg  like  the  pot 
of  tnauua  last  when  Kebuchadnciinr  took  Jeru* 
falem,  and  «f  which  there  wa«  therefore  only  a  tiifc- 
ditiotial  reooUectiott. 

Eeiijeeting  the  exact  roenning  of  the  typ«i  cif  tlw 
fwpper,  eave  the  vase,  it  m  difficult  to  form  a  pro- 
bJble  coii.Tecture.     They  may  PCMOoabhr  b«  »up 
po»ed  to  have  a  reference  to  the  gnat  lestiTala  of 
tJifi  Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks* 
giTing  for  the  fruiU  of  the  earth.     But  it  may,  on 
the  otJier  hand,  be  snggested  that  Uiey  merely  in- 
dicate tJie  piodueta  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  k  so  prominently  broaght  foiwani  in  the 
ScriptuT^ .    W  ith  Oi is  idea  the  representatioii  of  the 
riDf-le^  lind  banth  of  grapee  opon  the  Uter  ojins 
would  seem  to  tnlty  ;  but  it  moat  be  recollected  that 
the  lower  portion  of  a  aeries  generally  thows  a  depar- 
tUJ-e  or  diTergtooe  firom  the  higher  in  the  intention  of 
iti  tyjiea,  so  ■»  to  bean  cneafe guide  in  interpretation. 
Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  cspwrially  to  ob- 
lerrt?,  m  alr-eady  hinted,  that  they  form  an  import- 
ant guide  in  judgiug  of  tiie  age  of  the  silver.     That 
they  really  belong  to  tlie  same  time  is  not  to  be 
doubted.     Everytliing    but  tlie  style   ptovea   this. 
Their  iB*ue  in  the  4t]t  year,  after  the  silver  ceoM  in 
the  'di-ii  year,  thfiir  types  and  inacriptions,  leave  no 
room  tor  doubt.     The  style  ie  rematkably  ditfcreat, 
anil  we  have  selecte-l  \wo  specimen*  for  engraving, 
whirh  Mifoid  .^xjimples  of  their  direi»ity.     We  ven- 
ture tn  tliiuk  thut  the  diflerence  Wtween  the  irilver 
coins  engraved,  auid  tlie  small  copjtor  coin,  which 
oiotft  nKtt ly  rewmhUts th<m  in  the  fonn  of  tlie lettetis, 
la  almosi  lu  gn-at  as  that  between  the  large  copper 
ooe  arid  tlie  copiKU'  piece*  of  John  HyrcaiJiw,     The 
■omll  copper  Cflin,  be  it  remerabensd,  more  nearly 
n»einbl«*?  the  silver  money  than  does  the  large  one. 
From  this  inquiry  we  may  by  down  the  follnw- 
ing  jjarticujai-*  as  BhtsiA  for  the  attribution  of  tlai 
obK.     1.  The  aheitelA,  holt-shekelft,  and  oorrcipond- 
iii^  copper  raiinf ,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fabiic 
iod  Imeription*  of  iuiy  age  from  Aletandcj '»  time 
urtil  the  earlier  peiiod  of  the  \!ftccabee:>.     2.  They 
aiuat  belong  to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at 
which  iar«!tk  influenoe  wan  e^cluled.     3.  They  date 
from  an  eia  of  Jpwi«h  iudepenfiente. 

M.  de  Sttiilcv,  struck  by  Uie  ajicjent  appeanuwse 
of  the  rilver  coliiii,  and  di^regaiding  Uie  ditfeiTnce 
in  ityle  of  Ihe  copper,  kw  coajoctiired  that  the 
whole  chi!*  w«»  struck  at  some  mrly  p*-riod  of 
prwpertty ,  1  ie  fixes  n yon  t h«-  pont i  Hcatc  of  Jjiiidna. 
Mil]  *itpposc«  thtm  to  hiii-e  been  lirrt  »s*ued  when 


'  Jll  \*    «.»J     %ti  --m* 

dty  of  ^rm  • 


If  It  be  adn 

which  ftu  t^i 

ditHculty  iti 

who  have   ] 

fabdcofcoit 

mny  be  long  pvfe»er%Ltlp  i 

lo  late  stylei,  the  earlier 

rigorously   lited    c5 

jtyle.     But  theit 

graver  nature.     J\ ' 

practical  genitja,  suppressed  m 

of  money  in  hia  empire  cice]- 

he  made  the  lawful  atandnrd.      J 

hi«  gold   on   the  Attic  weij^hi,  h 

Macedonian.     AIp'^--  '  -    -  --    -^ 

currency  in  cajiyn 

form,  of  which  tlm 

niied.     h  it  hkely  titai  he  wvuiil  La<"^ 

new  cun^ncy  to  have  beeai  i**ueil  by  I 

srstem  dittBuent  fmn  tht  At'     ' 

tii&t  thia  wna  a  sacrai  aoaniig 

thai  therefore  no  evceptlofi   li...  ...,  .  i^  ..  ^^ — . 

it  muat  be  recolleeted  t^iat  an  eiotm  of  «i^ 
woold  have  not  been  to  serioua  «  toAltcr  ae  •  i^ 
cieocy,  and  bevidea  tluit  it  14  by  no  mfwu  lA&i  ii^ 
the  ahekeli  follow  a  Jewish  waglit,  Oa  i^ 
gToundfii  therefore,  we  feel  botifui  to  rgwt  Jt  ^ 
Saulcy^t  theory. 

The  basia  we  have  laid  down  la  ta  t»tu%  m^^ 
ance  with  the  old  theory,  that  this  cUm  d  fiCi 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  Maoeab«.  H.  4»  Si^ 
would,  however,  urge  against  our  oondosidB  t^  ^ 
cumstanoe  that  be  hat  attributed  §mt3i  «MM'<i* 
all  of  one  and  the  aaxm  claas  to  Judaal^  iMii^ 
JonatJinn,  and  John  HjToinui,  Mti  llHt  lb  i«f 
dl»imilar  coioa  hitherto  attribtittd  t»  V 
therefore  be  of  another  penod.  If  1 
tioufl  be  correct,  hi*  dediietioo  is  oerftctly  mm^ 
but  the  circumstauce  that  Sitnott  afoot  ia  ttati^fi^ 
sented  in  the  tiencf ,  whercoa  we  hare  vtmi  iiM 
to  look  for  coins  of  him,  Im  extntooly  andfiSA 
We  fthall,  however,  &how  in  JinwaBf  lilt  ^^ 
that  we  haw  disooverid  erideoc*  wbick  mtm0  •• 
iuflicient  to  induce  oa  to  ttfaatidini  M.  4e  ^tkf^ 
cbusilicntion  of  copper  ooins  to  Jt>di»  tad  }^^^ 
and  to  commence  the  aerlaa  with  ihtm  ef  ^  ' 
HyrcnnuK.  For  the  prweni  theM$an  vv  aIIotJ* 
the  old  attribntioQ  ot  the  shdcela,  littfitifciii  V 
cimihir  oopper  eoiDS,  to  SiBMfi  th*  MaaiiW. 

We  now  give  a  lift  of  «il  the  pHpKtH ' 
fxrina  of  a  later  date  than  thoM  of  tb*  daa  im 
nkiowt  BXtA  anterior  to  Ufii^«  oxxat^Mig  ip  E 1  j 
Saulcj't  armng«inent. 

ooppcR  ooura. 

1.  Jtidas  Macoahtfi^ 


tli*m 
•ad  frtmA  9i  m  it!^ 


Within  a  wtcbUi  ti^Nmf 

ft.  Twit  coroTia  oupfiae  uailM,  wiUUi 
j>omH^nuwte.     M*     W. 
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2.  Jonathan. 


y\7V  -  Jonathan 

nanm  «*»<•  wgh-priest. 

nnbvi3  friend  of  the  J«WB.* 

Within  a  wreath  of  olive  f 
thftsame.    M,    W. 
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(A).  BAIIABO or  i»AlUlM 

AAEBANAPOY).   Anchor. 

9-  T^On  inOt>,  "  Jonathan  the  king  ;*'  withla 
the  spokea  of  a  wheeL    JR.    W. 


ntnan 
nan. 


HMMme. 


A 

A 

-John 

the  high-priest. 

aitd  friend  of  the  Jews." 

Within  a  wreath  of  o/iwf 

.  Two  cornua 
tte.     JE.     W. 

oopiae,  within  which  a  pome- 

mtJian 

n»mn 

on. 

i.  The  same.     if:.     W. 

:>.  Jwli^-Aristobulua  and  Antvfonua 
lOYAA  . . 
BAXIA  i 
A? 

Within  a  crown. 
;.  Two  ccrnua  copiae,  within  which  a 

r  CO  inn. 


(By  At AXBANAPO.    Alldior. 

9.  *1^n  tn^-..^  withinthespokaofawlMU 
M,    W. 
(Cy  BASIAEO2  AAEBANAPOY.  Anchor. 

iSon  ]nnn\  *•  Jonathan  the  king."    Flowwr. 
The  types  of  thia  last  coin  resemble  those  of  oni 
of  Antiochus  VII. 
(D>  BAIIAEOS  AAEXANA  .  .  .    Anchor. 
1^.  Star. 

AUxandra, 
BASIAn  AAEIANA     Anchor. 
9.  Star :  within  the  rajs  nearlj-efllaced  H^«w 
x2;8cription. 

fft/rcanus  (no  coins). 
.^>vtobulus  (no  coins). 
Jlyrcanua  restored  (no  coins). 
Oligarchy  (no  coins). 
Aristobuiva  and  Alexander  (no  ooint). 
ffyrcanm  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Aniigonm. 


'?    iE. 


n^nno  n 
w. 


pome- 


irONOY  (BASIAE02  ANTITONOY) 

•round  a  crown.  , 

1^ ^nriD  6nan 

••  Mattathiah  the  high-priest' 

This  nrrangement  is  certainly  the  most  satis&ctorj 
thai  has  been  yet  proposed,  but  it  pitsents  serioas 
di  (Acuities.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we  hare  nnort 
reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish  ruler. 
M.  de  Saulcy*8  sugfjestion  that  we  may  some  day  find 
his  coins  is  a  scarcely  satisfactory  answer,  for  this 
would  imply  thai  he  struck  very  few  coins,  whei-eas 
all  the  other  princes  in  the  list,  Judas  only  excepted, 
struck  many,  judging  from  those  found.  That  Judas 
should  hare  struck  but  few  coin^  is  extremely  pro* 
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bable  from  the  iiuietticd  «tite  of  the  country  dtiring 
kis  r\ih\  but  the  prcwsperous  governtnent  of  Simon 
K^fRs  to  reqwin?  a  large  ksue  o.*  mouej,  A  »eo(>o4 
difficult^  h  tHfti  Hie  series  of  small  eoppinr  coioMf 
Imriog  til?  tttims,  or  ea«entiiOlj  the  laroe,  reverse^ 
type,  ooinni<moe«  with  Judim,  and  Khodld  rather 
ooiDCDCiioe  with  Simon,  A  thUtl  dilficuhy  U  thijt 
JudiS  hmrs  the  titlt;  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high- 
priest^  for  Uie  woi*d  7wl  i»  ejttremely  doubtful,  nnd 
the  extmoitllQiu'y  rnriationx  &nd  bluuderB  in  th€  in- 
•aription&  fif  theae  copper  ooins  make  it  more  pro- 
bable that  VnJ  is  tilt?  tei'm,  wberefts  it  i*  witromcly 
doubtful  that  he  took  the  office  of  ht^b-pne«t. 
It  uif  however,  ja»t  pos^-sible  that  he  may  Imre  tnkei) 
AC  infeiior  title,  xvhile  ai'tinp  as  high-pnejst  during 
the  lifetime  of  Aldmiw.  Thi?*o  objections  niT^  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  comparison  wit4i  oae  that  sectns 
uerer  to  have  struck  any  iuquirar.  These  small 
copper  cobs  have  Ibr  tlie  ranin  pjut  of  their  reveree- 
typc  a  Gredc  sFrtnbol^  the  uriitt*l  comtm  copiae,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Gre«k 
bfiuenoe.  h  it  pocsible  that  Judaa  the  Mnocabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  ewom 
tatmy  of  all  heathen  customs,  cx>uld  hare  struck 
mooey  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heathei},  and 
tiiei  by  At  least  one  of  the  bat<jd  family  that  then 
oppressed  Ismelf  a  type  connected  with  idolatry, 
aod  to  a  Jew  as  forbidden  as  any  other  of  the  repre- 
teutationa  on  the  coins  of  the  Gentiles?  It  seems 
to  uj  that  this  is  an  itnpo««ibiUtyt  and  that  the  une 
of  such  a  type  point*  to  the  time  when  prosperity 
had  corrupted  the  ruling  fcimily  and  Greek  nsa^ 
once  more  wta*  powerful  in  their  inSuence.  This 
pedod  may  be  cotiaidered  to  commence  in  the  mh  of 
John  HyixanuSi  whose  adoption  of  foreign  cu3t'>ms 
is  evident  in  the  naming  of  his  Fons  fiir  more  than 
«D  the  policy  he  followed^  If  we  euimine  the 
whole  seiiea,  the  coias  bearing  the  name  of  "  John 
the  high*prie«t '*  ai'e  the  best  in  execution,  and 
therefore  have  some  daim  to  be  couKideied  the 
titrliest. 

It  M  important  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  tjjpe  which  we  are  discussing.  The  two 
comua  copiae  fiist  occur  on  the  Egyptian  coins,  and 
indicate  two  »overeigiis.  In  the  money  of  tlie  Se- 
leuddae  the  typo  probably  originated  at  a  mairiage 
with  an  Egyptian  princjesj.  The  ctrniua  copiae,  as 
represented  on  the  Jcwi^ih  coini^,  are  fiist  found,  as 
fur  ait  we  are  aware,  ou  a  coin  of  Aleuuider  11.,  I 
Zebina  (B.C.  128-122),  who,  be  it  recollected,  was 
set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  type  occurs, 
however,  in  a  different  fbim  on  the  miique  tetra-  | 
drachm  of  Cteopntm,  ruling  alon^  in  the  British 
MuAum,  but  it  may  hare  been  adopted  on  her  ' 
ratmage  with  Alexander  I.,  Balas  (fl.o.  150).  Yet 
even  tliis  eai'lier  date  \a  after  the  ntle  of  .Judas 
[u.C.  167-161 ),  and  in  the  mid^t  of  that  of  Jona- 
than ;  and  Alexander  Zebioa  was  contempoi^ur 
with  John  Hymmnus.  We  have  wen  that  Alejt- 
ander  Janoaeoji  ''b.c.  1 05-78 \  mvma  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  t>'pe  of  Antiochus  \'IL,  Sidetes,  of  which 
there  ora  corns  date<i  B.e,  132-131. 

Thus  far  there  is  high  probability  that  M.  de 
Saulcy's  attributions  before  John  Hyrcanu*  are  cjc- 
tmudy  doubtful.  This  probability  hn  been  idmost 
chaugfxl  to  certduty  by  a  discoveiy  the  wHter  htt* 
rco^itly  hml  the  gocd  fortune  to  miike.  The  acute 
Bortheli^ny  mentions  a  coin  of  **  Jonathan  the 
bigh-pn<*>st,"  on  wliich  h(?  ^tercelved  tinecK  of  the 
woitIs  BA2lAEnS  A.\£EANAPOT.  nud  heattH>i^- 
U^\j  tjorjectttur*  thv  theafc  vol  a*  aic  of  the  wtme 
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ciaas  OS  the  bilingual  o(iu»  ni'  Alesasular  Jiu 

holding  them  both  to  be  of  Jonalhiuu  andllis 

to  taark  the  clo$e  alliance  i>etweeti  Ibai  ralft  aj 

Ateiander  L  Bal a& .  An  ex^m ination  of  tlie 

Jonathan  the  high-piiest  has  led  as  to  the 

that  many  of  hiA  uoins  are  restmck,  thtft 

these  rcstrnck  4oins  ejchibit  t4riii-n»  of  Greek 

tions,  shovh  log  the  original  pi*»n*^  t^  V* 

the  class  attributed  to  Aleiai.  " 

Pauley,  and   that  one  of  tii* 

the  lettm  ANAI.  T  [AAEH. ..,  ^ 

itnpres»Jonf  of  re^truck  coiua  tun  n 

cousecutive  dates,  the  obj»'t   at 

UKuolly  been  to  destroy  nn  lA 

this  was  the  mottre  in  the  [ 

from  the  large  number  of  rest 

with  the  name  of  Jonathan  1 1 

wc  know  of  no  cvther  mrt  r 

from  the  change  in  the  style  frcm  Jcintrii  :n 

king  to  Jotmthan  the  higli-|»riest. 

Under  these  ciit^mstanc^s  b*»t  two  ottnlrij* 
of  the  bilingual  oc»ius,  upoiu  which  erentiiit*'  ^ 
pends,  can  be  cntertaiiie'J,  prf^    -  *'    *  -  -^ 

Jonathan  the  Maocabee  in  *a  i 
Baias,  or  that  they  are  ct 
the  Jewish  prince  bsiriiig,  io  eiititer  cav,  ciM^ 
hii  coinage.  We  lenin  from  the  fi»ie  «f  Mm^ 
conns  that  double  names  w^rr  not  unknowi)  ii  di 
nunily  of  tAe  Maccabees.  T»  the  fottner  attrikiii 
there  are  the  following  f^v.;..  m..,,.  j^  q^  tl^U^ 
goal  coins  the  title  X  lining  iwnfuyii 

to  Alexander  the  kiuk:,  j:    thai  tW  aM 

prince  is  intended,  or  twu  pt  ui4:cs  of  ecpaai  ^ 
2.  Although  Alexander  L  Umhu  t^ai  piitdk  «f  * 
rcral  chnmcter  to  Jonath«n,  it  i>  Ltfna^f  9- 
likely  that  the  Jewish  priuoa  wt>aU  Iwr*  lalMi  il 


regal  title,  or  tltat  the  king  of  Syria 

actually  pante^I  it.     3.  The  Qrcek  c«io«¥Jetil 

f.A>>ric  with  the  inscription  Aleniider  the  iSf  *  *>^ 

have  to  be  asagneW   to  tlw    SyrtoB    11 1  naif* 

instead  of  the  Jewish  king  of  the  mtmt  mow.    i  t 

would  be  most  etnuige  it  Jooafthtt  ^kmU  h^ 

Uni  struck  coins  witii  Aldanciir  I«,«iltks^ 

allied  that  coinage  and  i«iueil  a  fre^  Rt>r«T  »*■ 

ftge  of  his  own  and  Greek  of 

whole  series  moreover,  e»f>p< 

the  Hebrew  inscripticn   ' 

the  years  u.C,  15^V14t, 

of  Jonathan's  rule,     5, 

noeus  vrouild  be  un!v|^r> 

the  second  attribnbon  '  _ 

it  is  unlikely  that  Ale:. 

changed  the  title  of  k 

but  to  thw  it  may  be  r 

the  Phari*eea  with  rti. 

duties  of  the  latter  olli!.t.    _. 

ivign,  miglit  hare  injide  him 

kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  Miw^dotet, 

useii  on  ills  father '«  coinn,  (w  the  Uebivw 

while  prok'ihly  still  i>«uing  a  Greek 

the  rc^vl  title.     On  these  grnamki,  tJ 

malntiun  tUy<*r''s  optniodt  that  the  Jrwilli 

begins  with  ^imon,  we  InuucftT  tb^  cotsB  af, 

than   tlie  high-priest  to  Alt  -i», 

propone  the  following  aiTJUa', 

monev  of  the  pnocei  of  the  pcjcud  wi  tof* 

jubt  ouusidcriiig 

John  htfrcimuf,  R^C.  IfVS-llM* 

Copper  cwtis,  with  Hehrev  i 
the  high-priest ;"  tm  some  A,  OBtrkioig  i 
Antioiiius  VII.,  Skiki«. 


MONEY 

m  and  AtUigomta,  B.C.  106-105. 

(Probable  AttrtbatloD.) 

js,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  **  Judith 
nest;"  copper  coins  with  Cireek  in- 
ilah  the  king/'  Mid  A.  tor  Antijronus? 
suppTAses  thut  Arijitobuliis  bure  the 
Judah,  nnd  there  is  certiiiuly  some 
the  conjecture,  though  the  classiti- 
e  coins  cannot  be  regaided  as  moi-e 
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tnder  JatmaeuSj  B.C.  105-78. 

ge:  cop|)er  coins  with  bilingual  iii- 
reek,  "  Alexander  the  king ;"  llebrtw, 
e  king." 

lage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
Miathan  the  high-piiest;"  and  copper 
;ek  infcriptiou,  **  Alexander  the  king.'* 
g  of  theie  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler 
by  the  occun^nce  of  Hebrew  coins  of 
igh-priest/'  and  Greek  ones  of  **  Judas 
lich  there  is  good  reRson  to  attribute 
e  same  peiKon.) 

Akxandra,  B.C.  78-69. 

signed  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulc}' 
lis  wvereign,  but  those  of  Alexander 
itlj  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain 
ot  struck  by  him. 

B.C.  69-66  (no  coins). 
I,  B.C.  66-68  (no  coins). 
restored,  B.C.  63-57  (no  coins). 

B.C.  57-47  (no  coins). 
J  and  AUjC'inder,  B.C.  49  (no  coins), 
.igjiin,  B.C.  47-40  (no  coinnj. 
,  B.C.  40-37.     Copper  coinss  with  bi- 
ptions. 

ol«erved  that  the  whole  period  unre- 
oiir  claaiiitication  is  no  more  thnn 
Ve.ir."*,  only  two  years  in  excfss  of  the 
'  reipi  of  Alex.inder  JnnnaeuK,  that  it 
troublous  time,  and  that  Hynxinus, 
ccupie<l  more  than  half  tlio  penoil,  wjis 
iin  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he 
ii';^let:te<l  to  issue  a  coinn<:e.  It  is  pos- 
n(>  of  the  doubtful  Mniill  pieces  are  of 
fu\et\  time,  but  at  pi-e>ent  we  cannot 
II ally  attribute  any. 
eresjwiry  to  describe  in  detail  the  money 
comnieiicinp  with  the  reign  of  Herod 
under  Hadrian.  We  must,  however, 
»  ii)inage  generally,  of  the  references 
v.  T.,  and  of  two  im{iortaiit  cLxHses — 
ittributeii  to  the  revolt  preceviing  the 
>a]i-m.  and  that  of  the  famous  Barko- 

r  of  H'Tod  is  abundai't,  but  of  inferior 
he  earlier  coiiwgp,  from  its  generally 
rouirhly  Ci^eek  character.    It  is  of  copp^-r 

ni<  t>  be  of  three  denominations,  the 
;  ippsirently  a  piece  of  brass  (xoAkoOs;, 
nrei  \ts  double  (StxoAirof,,  and  the 
iple  (rplxa^Kot},  as  M.  de  Sanity  has 
"Uin^e^t*^'  'ni**  sniallest  w  the  com- 
.tpj-^am  to  be  the  faithing  of  the  N.  T. 
j;.ivrtl  b*Io««  is  of  the  ^m:lllc>t  deiio- 

h  ste :  It  mar  be  th  is  descrilied : — 


HPOJA  BACL    Anchor. 

9  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a  CAJutfUf 
(degraded  from  (wmegi-anate).     iE.  W. 

We  have  chosen  this  specimen  fit)m  Hs  remark- 
able relation  Uy  the  coinage  of  Alexaiider  Jannaeus, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  still 
cuiTent  money  in  Herod's  time,  baring  been  abund- 
antly issued,  'and  so  tends  to  explain  the  keeming 
neglect  to  coin  in  the  period  m>m  Alexander  or 
Alexandra  to  Antigonus. 

The  iDoney  of  Henxl  ArchcUus,  and  the  similar 
coinage  of  the  if  reek  Imperial  class,  of  Roman  rulers 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  issued  by  the  procurators  of 
Judaea  under  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Nero, 
present  no  remarkable  peculiarities,  nor  do  the  coins 
attributed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to  Agrippa  I.,  but  pos- 
sibly of  Agrippa  II.  We  engrare  a  specimen  of  tht 
moner  Itki  mentioned  to  illustraU  this  daiv. 


EAlIAtasC  ArPIDA.    StAi«  umbrella. 

R  Ccm-stalk.  bearing  three  ears  of  bcArded  wheat. 
L  S    Year  6.     M. 

There  are  several  passages  in  ih?  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  tiuif .  When 
the  twelve  were  sent  foiih  Our  I-ord  thus  com- 
manded them,  '*  IVovide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass  in  your  purser  *'  (lit.  *'  gipiles  "),  Matt. 
X.  9.  In  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark  (ri.  8), 
copper  alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palesti- 
nian currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although 
silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  and  gold  and  silver  Itoman  money  was  also 
in  use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term  "  money," 
iifyipiotf  (ix.  3),  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  less  Hebraistic  style. 

The  coins  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  and  first 
those  of  silver,  are  the  following: — the  stater  is 
spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  tribute 
money.  The  receivers  of  didrachms  demanded  the 
tribute,  but  St  Peter  found  in  the  fish  a  sttiter, 
which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt, 
xvii.  24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetr^- 
draohm,  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this 
])eriod  almost  the  only  Greek  Imperial  silver  coin 
in  the  Va&I  was  a  tetranlrechm,  the  didrachm  being 
pn^ltiibly  unknown,  or  very  little  coine<I. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  tht 
Hebrew  shekel.    [Shkkel.] 

The  da%ariu8t  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the 
Greok  dnichm^  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  at« 
s] token  of  as  current  coins.  There  can  be  littW 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  meiely  employeil  as  another 
iKimo  for  the  former.  In  the  famous  possagw  r^ 
*  «l>e(tlng  the  tribute  to  Caes:ir,  the  Roman  denari  i«  cf 
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•he  tim«  U  eoireetly  ([escribed  (Matt,  nil.  15-31  ; 
Luke  XI.  19-2S).  It  b«aiv  the  hmd  of  Tiberius, 
wno  ha»  the  title  Caesnr  in  tlie  ttt^compuinjiug  io- 
tcriptJOSf  most  Jatcr  em^ieiora  hnrio^,  AtXer  their 
tJOeiiicili,  thf  title  AugUKliist  heTV  ngain  tiiereibn.' 
we  haTe  an  evitlence  of  the  date  of  the  Oospels. 
[DEiffAtiirs ;  Drachm.] 

Of  copjHpr  coins  the  farthing  ami  it^  Imlf,  the 
Oiile^  arf*  spoken  ofi  ami  these  pioUiblr  formed  the 
chief  native  cummcT.     [Fahthinq  ;  Mite.] 

To  the  T*?vo!i  of  the  Jew*,  which  ended  iti  tlie 
dpture  and  destnictinn  of  Jenisalrm*  ^1.  de  Sanlcy 
•Kigii*  w>me  rem«rkflbJe  roins,  ou«  ol'  which  is  re- 
pMttited  in  the  rttt  heuontii. 


F-^/ 


lt*tn*\n.  *»  The  libatjr  of  Zion."  Vine-stalk* 
iHth  leaf  atiJ  tendnl. 

^  n^nC^  n)e^.     **  Year  two,"     Vaae,     M, 

There  are  other  pieoa  of  the  yttir  foilnwitijf, 
which  slightly  vary  in  their  re? enw-tyjie,  if  indeed 
we  be  ri|^ht  in  conaideriag  the  aide  wiUj  tlie  date 
to  be  tJie  If  ver»e, 

Snnie  obver**. 

^  C^^  nStr.   "  Yrar  three."     Vn^"  with  rnvMi. 

W.  de  Sauky  remarks  on  Uiesr  jm^v  >:  — '^  Ut^  i  i^:. 
denx  monaaie&,  oelle  de  Taii  III.  ot  iinioinprttabJL- 
meut  plii«  nii«  que  celle  d«  Tau  II.  Ceb  tient 
probAblcment  i  ce  que  la  liberte  de^  Juth  etaiC  k 
ioij  a]io^ee  dans  la  deuiiime  ann^e  de  la  giierre  ju- 
dalqiie,  et  deji  i  son  declin  don*  Tauneie  troiii^me. 
Lea  pieces  oimlogues  dcs  anne««  L  et  1 V^,  manquent,  et 
ceU  doit  eti-e.  Ikms  Ja  premiere  fuinen  de  la  guerre 
judnlque^  I'autonomie  ne  fut  pns  rctabJie  4  Jerusa- 
lesn  -,  et  dam  U  quatiii^me  ann4«  raniurGhie  et  lea 
div^]«ioii«  iuteetlneft  avaient  dej4  pi-epare'  et  timiljtii 
k  Tituji  la  coiiqu^te qu'il  avail eiitivpri.se "  (p.  154  ;, 

The  cubjugation  of  JudaM  was  not  alone  si^nAlised 
by  the  i^w;  of  the  faniotj&  Komiui  coins  with  thti 
hMCjiptton  IV  DAE  A  CAPTA,  but  by  thntofaimi- 
kr  Greek  fmpcrial  coins  in  Judacn  of  Titus,  one  of 
whicli  may  be  tlim  deacribed: — 

ATVOKP  TTTOX  KAISAP.  Head  of  Titua,  Liu 
natc,  Ui  the  right 

^  10VAA1A5  EAAQKYIAS-  Victory » to  th?  light, 
writing  upon  a  shield:  before  her  a  pdm-tree.    M. 

The  pttjper  Jewish  Kries  cIoms  with  tlie  money 
of  the  famous  Baikobab,  who  he:a>{ed  tiie  lerolt  in 
the  time  of  Ha^Jrian.  JIi«  most  important  cvins  are 
ihciari»i  of  which  we  here  cngiave  one. 


MONEY-CHANGKIM 

D^lflT  nnnV    «  or  tfit  deUvnoer  iTlM 

sal  em  /      Bunc  h  of  ^itt  ? 

which  star,     Ai.     B,  M,  (Sh^fceL ) 

The  hidf^hc'kel  ta  not  kii«>wii«  hat  Xht  ^i^M^ 
wliicli  h  dimply  :i  i..;fr  .  :    dotMiim  U 
The  ♦.|>(»dmeii  n  p  in 

old  typtti  ol  a  d>i  :  '.-i 


.'T^^N 


^. .  a 


-T^.tar 


C2>  m 


rtj 


PJ^DGV     "  f^imcoo,"     Buttch  of 

9  oSeTi^nnnS.  **  or  th«  dtairenMr  idim^ 

aalem.**     Two  tininifi«ta,     yU,     B,  II, 

The  den»rtu<  nf  this  t*m?  w^^  **>  n^tU  t  ya^ti 
of  a  fbekel,    '    :  '  '  1 

isisioniii^  n 

coins  of  I- ,._    .. 

bilvci'  pieces.,  have  a  d«air  rv 
Siroou  the  MacCAliee.      It  ia  . 
name  Simon  iik  not  Llmt  ui  I'^^ik*^*,^  «^m4  » 
know  oDly  by  hu  »ui-ciAmea,  but  tiwt  nft^^v 
rnlej%  cmploywi  here   to  f     "     '  **f.3  if 

JewiAh   autoTiotny.      What  :•  rz 

attjtcherj  to  the  isstje  of  moiir  ,      t    ;_    ,    ai,  acs? 
detit  fiY)in  tike  whole  hiatory  ol  tileir  ctHii^^ 

The  money  of  Jeriiflsil«ati,  «i  tii*  Kombs  D^aA 
jEIia  CapituUna,  haa  no  ititrtect  taa^  atol%»a^ 
cliide  ttn.H  article  with  the  iaat  ooli^v  «f «  a^ 
^lendetit  .Jewish  tdhsef. 

Th«  clitc'f  woikM  on  Jrwiah  Mam  •!» 
treati^  De  Xumis  //Wjnara*SiWMwil«iiiA ;  Dl» 
Numismcttiqfie  Judnttftiei  Qawknii*! 
BUitioi,  of  which  tlkT*  (9  n  frvtBiatk<» 
title  Zr»&/i4c^f  A  t4  .4iWfv&<i 

Urge  additioiLs.  artjrw  fi 

that  the  traushiUu  ,.„■,  ^.,    ...r,^.,  k««isvt»lki| 
elusion  tluit  the  coins  attribute  hf  M*  ^ 
Juibui  }k1aocaba;u./i  are  of  AndobttltM,  attd 
imihan  the  hi|||;h*prie«t  Is  AIqimmIot^  Jimmh 
iiave  to  expte&.  our  stuuert  nbltpitiimi  In  Jfc 
tor  (lermi&iiioo  to  exam  me  bia 
have  &|iecJmeMt  dfawn  for  ibb  ■ttidd     [B»& 

MONEYCHANGERS  (r 
xxi.  12 ;  Mark  tu  15;  John  lu  1.^). 
Ex.  xxz.  13-1  ij,  eviery  lan^iiee,  »| 
poor,  wbo  hod  reairhed  or  wmmtd  tbo  •<*  ^' 
muit  pay  into  the  saat4  tfiaiiiir  w 
oaijaa  waa  uumbeivd,  a  biiU^<«hcl6ci  »4 
to  Jehorah.   Maiiooiiidfli  (SJ^tML  rfp.  \   *mj* 
thii  waa  to  be  pid  aTmualij,  mtA  tK^* 
were  n ot  exero pi.     The  TnJin  ti4  «  ?  t 
women.    Thp  tri^lifr  imwi  in  etrn 
coin  of  th^  w  hfAf'^httt^, 

iiterliop  of  i  V .  Tb«  prvmlUR 

ini:  Tiv  mt  f.Ltter  moiMj  tlw  ' 

llf'ii  '•Tliii(t<»tiMTaliiiua. 

made  the  exchange  wa-* 

m  ^u«  to  A 

l^ainSi  aurl 

The  in  oney  -<.:  1 1  u  i  r  '^-n  &    if  o  a  a  n  .j  <  I'-r-' «    » r 

for  their  iiopic  ty,  a  vaHcr,  and  fniitiuU«ii 


MONTH 


MONTH 


415 


*  p9d  am  tk  TemDlt,  wtn  the  deden  who  inp-  > 
■M  yT'^bekdi,  for  tncliii  premium  ad  th«f  mij^ht 
[fc«Ur  to  cEH-t,  to  the  J««tf  fn»ii  »U  paH^  of  the 
vkUI^  vJio  i>dietBbkd  At  JerU3«Vin  liuring  th«  greit 
i  vrre  reqaiml  to  paf  their  tribute  or 
Huj  in  the  Hebnvr  aau  ;  and  nlso  for  other 

fit'eS'^fiDgv,  fuch  u  would  be  neceiauiT  in 

MftHl  1  FttQit  of  fbrd^  rcsidenU  to  t}t€  cccfeti- 
H^  mtcrtipoiii.  The  word  rpaxf  (Tnii  (fra/nf- 
^a'hi  wltkiL  irc  Bod  in  Mutt.  xxv.  -9,  is  a  general 
In  £ir  laaker  or  broker*  Of  thii  bmoch  of  bu^ 
■UH  we  find  tiacQi  Terj  early  both  in  the  Oi'ieatal 
■idjuMCftl  lit^nture  (comp.  Mutt.  ivii.  24^27  :  b^ 
'  ^ifot,  ffor.  Seb.  m  Matt,  ta^  12 ;  Buxtorf,  Icje. 

lOMTH  [Enn ;  fn^  J .  The  terms  for  **  motitli " 
■i  ^  nKWii  ^  hiTC  the  auxve  di'se  conneiion  in  Ihe 
Uotgtji^,  as  in  miT  owu  and  m  ttk  indo- 
in  bngiug«ft  geoermllj ;  we  need  onlj  in- 
ihe  {imiltar  caseft  of  the  Greek  ^^v  and 
fill,  t&l  tbi  l^o  mensU  ;  the  GeiTnon  mond'  and 
r  tod  the  S«noTt  niaaa,  which  answers  t«i 
and  mofflj»  The  Hebrew  cAuW*,  ij 
c  dittLDctire  th^Q  the  coiTSspooding 
r  langaigBi ;  tor  it  eipresbfif  not  stnipLv 
'^t£ ^iMOkaika^^  but  the  recumence  of  a  period 
'  I  dtfinltelf  with  the  it^n?  jmxm  ;  it  it  de^ 
tlie  word  Mda^,  "  t>ew,"  which  wm 
itL  tbe  rint  iiistani.'e  tA  the  "  new  moon," 
tbtfttsEod  instaiux  to  the  "  month/*  or  rb  Jl 
riaas  im\%  fullj  eipresMd,  D^D^  ^K  '^  ii 

rfdiT*"  (G«u  iiiJc.  14  J  Num.  ti.  20,  21 ; 
blQL  HI,  i:i;  2  K.  IV.  13),    Tbff  teitn 
ii  derirei  jlrom  preach,  "  the  moon  f  it 
xoBomiW  b  the  hirtork^  (Ej,  ii.  2  ;  1  K, 
rt,3A,  Tui.  '2;  'J  K.  *▼.  i:l),  but  more  tie- 
s'^ a  tbe  pMtk-»J  portlotiB  of  the  Btblti. 
mA  importaut  poinl  in  sjuneiion  with  the 
«f  tin  Hebivwi  id  its  length,  anrl  the  mode 
I  It  m  ealcubited.     The  dithcukies  attend* 
tt^u^rj  mn  eoo&ifkrihle  ifi  couaequ^oe  oP 
i  of  the  d^otcj.     Though  it  maj  fAtrlr 
ftiKD  the  terms  uaed  thikt  the  moi^th 
oofTdpoculed  to  a  lunatioOf  no  reliim(% 
•J  H  tbc  m»rt  rerbd  argutnent  to  prove 
^^  Ingth  of  [he  month  in  hi^ioHcal  tkm&^. 
'*^k4  t^t^i  ervn  m  tlte  ALrlieil  timei  lo  hAV6 
SiiKODdBryiaise,a»deKTibin^  a  period 
tea  lunation ;  for,  in  Geo.  vji,  11,  riil, 
vt  fint  meet  with  it,  equal  periods  of 
tn  dooibed,  the   inteiTal  betwei^a   Ihe 
af  tbe  second  aad  the  aerenth  montha 
sol  la  1^  daya  (Gen.  rii,  U,  Tiii.  3,  4). 
Ibere&iTe  ia  thii  inalonee  an  cipproanmatioii 
■kr  month,  and  ati,  in  addition  to  thiSt  ah 
vf  a  double  okl^uktioa  bj  a  salar  and  a 
far  hi»  bven  det^ed,  iu  a  iubeequent  date 
■K  vili,  14  cuftip&red  with  vii.  11,  we  fmd 
t  tfital  duRitijoii  of  tbe  Hood  eic^ed  tbt 
tlcTsi  dajA,  m  other  numdn  Uj  \he  precis 
Wtwen  the  lunar  year  of  3M  dAvs  aiid 
pe  of  S6b  daj»;,  tbe  |iiiJii«a|;e  has  iitti-ncti'd 
tttmXM0  on  the  pojt  of  oeitaiti  ci-itioi, 
endeaTDored  to  lieduoe  fi  orn  it  ari^umenta 
I  ta  the  ^ginalit^  of  the  Hibtical   Par- 
h  haa  hetai  ur^el  that  the  liebi-ewa  them- 
Oicv  DcUiinji^^  of  a  »bir  mouth,  thai  ther 
b*ve   denT^  tlieif   kirtwleiife  of  it   from 
I  Kwoid,  Jtihrtmch.   1854,  p, 
juaitlj  lluit   thif   mnteri;di  tW  the 
vsd  tha  liaia  of  ita  cvDip«itjou  mtiat  be 


^  ia4  tt4i#H|Li 


refaired  to  the  period  when  close  intcreonrM  existed 
between  the  Hebrewi  and  Ihe  BabyloLians  (Von 
Bohleii*«  Introd.  to  Qm,  ii,  155  ff.)  It  is  unne- 
cetttATj  for  m  to  di^usa  in  detail  the  arguments  on 
which  these  c(Hidusiona  ore  founded ;  we  submit  in 
ouiiwer  to  them  that  the  diUa  are  insiiHiciciit  to 
foi'm.  nxif  decidfxl  opinion  at  fill  on  the  matter,  and 
tlitt  A  mor^  obrious  ejEpbuiatian  of  the  matter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Kgyptian  system  of  months.  To 
prove  the  lirst  of  thew  points,  it  will  be  only  nec^es- 
aaiT  to  ttate  the  various  ^kubitions  founded  on  this 
pifisage:  it  ha*  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  tliere 
weie  12  mouths  of  ;iO  days  aich  [OhkonologyJ  • 
(2)  that  theii9  were  12  montha  cjf  HO  days  with  5  in- 
tercalated days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  solar  year 
[Ewald,  /-  c*)j  (3)  that  there  were  7  months  of  30 
days,  and  S  of  Si  daja  (Von  Bohlen) ;  (4)  that 
there  were  5  months  of  30  days,  and  7  of  29  days 
(Knob«l,  m  Gen,  Tiii.  U3) :  or,  lastly,  it  is  possible 
tc  cut  away  the  fouudallon  of  any  calculation  what- 
ever bj  aasLtmfn  i  that  a  priod  might  have  elapsed 
between  the  t^rmlnatiun  of  the  150  days  and  tha 
17th  d^j  of  the  7  th  month  (Ideler,  Chronoi. 
i.  70).  But^  aHsumliig  that  the  narrative  implies 
equal  months  of  '^H  dujSp,  and  that  the  date  given  in 
viii.  14,  doea  involve  the  fact  of  a  double  calcula- 
tbn  by  a  solar  taid  a  lunar  year,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  retVr  to  hhe  Babyloaiaiis  for  a  solution  of  the 
difBculty.  The  month  cf  30  days  waa  iA  use 
amoug  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  tbn  period  of  the  f^^ioduH,  and  formed  the 
bwjis  of  their  computatim  dther  by  an  uniuter- 
cdlat'd  year  of  HdU  days  or  an  intercalated  one 
of  aij5  (l£awltiuon's  Herodotus,  ii.  283-286). 
Indeed,  the  Bible  ite^lf  furnishes  us  with  an  indica- 
tion of  a  double  vear,  solar  and  lunar,  in  that  it 
asjiigns  the  regulatiiia  of  ita  length  indifferently  to 
both  sun  and  miion  ((Jen,  i,  14).    [Year.] 

From  the  time  of  the  Lnsititution  of  Uie  Mosaic 
law  downwards  the  mouth  appears  to  have  been  a 
lunv'  one.  Tho  cycle  of  rtligious  feasts,  com- 
raeudng  with  the  I'kKover,  depended  not  simply 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  Ant,  iii. 
ID,  §5)  ■  the  14th  f^f  Abib  was  coincident  with  tha 
full  moon  (Pliilo,  Vit.  if  as,  iii.  p.  686);  and  the 
new  moous  themselva  were  tb^B  occasions  of  regular 
Ib^tivak  (Num.  «,  10,  nviii,  U-14).  The  state- 
ments of  the  Tolmudista  i,Mi^na,  .fiosA  hash.  1-3) 
are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews. 
The  commencement  of  the  month  was  generally 
dedded  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  which 
may  be  det^ed  about  fbiiy  hours  after  the  period 
of  ita  conjunction  with  the  stun  :  in  the  hiter  times 
of  Jewish  history  tlits  waa  ef!"«cted  accorfling  to 
stdL-t  r^ile,  the  Rppeamnce  of  the  new  moon  being 
ie]»rted  by  oom].>eteut  wline^<si^  to  the  Ircal  autho- 
ritjc^i,  who  then  otfiei^ly  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jww  mouth  by  the  twice  repeated  word, 
**  Jfekfldnsh/*  L  c.  cofv^ecrTtcd, 

AccoriUiig  to  tbe  Kabbinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  hU  timeN  have  l^en  a  little  uuceilainty 
hetorehrmii  ns  to  the  eioet  thiy  an  which  the  mouth 
would  begin  \  for  it  de^wndeii  not  only  on  the  ap- 
peai«D<ceT  but  on  the  announLYm^nt :  if  the  importon* 
^or<l  M^kikitufh  Wfre  not  piouoimced  until  atler 
'lurk,  the  fDllowinic  day  '^ns  th^  first  of  the  mcnth  ; 
if  before  dark,  th^n  that  day  (Iiosh  htish.  3,  §1), 
But  we  can  hanlly  I!n]»po^e  that  such  a  strict  ruU 
of  oWrvation  prevniM  io  enrly  times,  nor  was  it 
iu  any  way  neoe*dtry  i  the  recurrence  of  the  new 
moDU  'liii  be  piifiiivted  with  i-ofisiderable  aocuraic} 


MrieffTH 

hj  &  cftlcilflliou  of  the  inien'tU  thiit  would  ebptie 
tHYir  from  the  la^t  new  moon,  Irom  the  fall  moon 
,  which  caij  be  detected  ty  a  practiasd  eye),  or  from 
Uie  dinappeAkaiiee  of  the  wnnirig  moon*  HencCf 
iMrid  annoanoes  definitely  *'  To-mon-ow  b  tho  new 
moon,*  thrit  Ix'ing  tli«  rii-st  of  the  month  (1  Sflin. 
XI,  5,  -4,  27}  thougU  the  new  ronon  could  tioLhnve 
b(Mn  ss  yet  ob^erval,  and  litill  li'ss  announced,* 
The  length  of  th?  mouth  by  obstTration  would  in* 
alternately  *i9  and  30  liuys,  nor  was  it  allowed  by 
Ihe  Talm»di6t»  th^l  a  month  should  1x11  »l>ort  of 
tht  former  or  excee^l  the  lutt^r  numbei',  whatever 
might  be  the  sUiie  of  the  weiithor.  The  months 
oontAJning  only  2^  (hyu  wei-c  teiTiied  in  I'dmudiml 
bmijTiage  cAdsar,  or  ♦*  dchaciit,'*  and  those  witli  30 
md/e,  or  **  M],** 

The  tuuol  uumbfif  of  months  in  a  year  wiu  twelve, 
■i  implied  ia  1  K.  iv.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxrii.  1-1 5  ^ 
Imi  ioaamodi  as  the  Hebiew  months  coincided,  ai^ 
W9  shall  presently  show,  with  tJi««e«i»oiu,  it  follows 
IS  a  matter  of  course  thsit  an  lulditioiia]  moikth 
must  hare  been  inserted  about  evety  thiid  year, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  thiiteen. 
No  notice,  however,  is  token  of  thiJi  month  in  the 
Bible.  We  ttave  no  roftson  to  think  tliat  the  inter- 
calory  mouth  wms  inseited  nocoitling  to  any  e2.ict 
rule;  it  was  sufBcient  for  practical  pujrpo:><;»  to  add 
it  whenever  tt  was  discovered  that  tlie  barley  harrtet 
did  not  coincide  with  the  oniinary  return  of  the 
month  of  A  bib.  In  the  mo<lein  Jewifili  calendar 
the  inteixsalary  month  is  intioduced  R*ven  times  in 
every  19  years,  oocoi'ding  to  the  Mtttmic  cycle, 
whidi  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  About  a.d*  3©0 
(Pridcuuji's  Conn€Ctkmt  u  '2<j9  note).  At  Lheiaime 
timt  the  length  of  tlie  synod  iod  motnth  w«»  fixed 
by  R.  Htllel  ut  29  day&,  12  hour^,  44  min.,  3|  se&r 
which  accords  veiy  ueajdy  with  the  Unith. 

The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months  was 
by  their  numerical  order,  e.^.  **  the  second  month  " 
(Geo.  Tii.  11),  •'the  fourth  month"  {2  K.  ixv, 
3) ;  and  tl^is  was  genemlly  retained  even  when  the 
names  were  given,  e.j,  "in  the  month  Zif,  which 
lithe  Bfcond  month"  (I  K.  vi.  1;,  "in  the  thijti 
month,  that  is,  tlie  month  Sivau'*  (Esth.  viii.  9). 
An  exception  occuns,  however,  in  regard  to  Abib^ 
in  the  eiirly  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  liii.  4»  zxiit. 
15;  L*e«t.  rvi,  I  J,  which  is  always  mentioned  by 
name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  wmt  necessarily  coiu- 
cident  with  a  ceitnin  seaaon,  while  the  numerical 
order  mi^ht  have  changed  from  yeA>  to  year.  The 
practice  of  the  writers  of  the  jtost-Babyloniflri  period 
Id  this  respect  varied :  Exi^,  Esther,  and  Zcchariah 
tftdfy  both  the  names  and  the  numerical  order ; 


*  Jabn  (AnL  lit  3, 9352y  regnnU  the  dlycn'pancy  of  the 
iaCas  In  3K.  iczt. IT.  and  Jer.  Ut  ^l,  ai«  orij^luaiUng  In  the 
iiEenal  modieiof  onnputlnr.  by  a^troTiomical  calcuLitiaa 
and  by  observaOon.  It  Is  mure  probable  that  H  ari*ei 
rhitn  a  mislako  of  a  cojijrlsV  inbelltuting  |  for  Ht  **  "^ 
stislUr  dL>creiMkOC7  exists  hi  2  IL  xxv.  lit  and  Jor.  liL  SB, 
wtthout  admit Ung  of  a  f^mil^r  explauattoci. 

fc  We  doubt  itideed  whellnf  A  bib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  placf  It  ia  always  aotompuaied  by  ibe 
article^  **  tke  Abtb  \'*  In  ihe  spcjond  place*  Jt  spprarfi  slnn^i 
luDpoasibie  that  It  ojuld  buve  been  miiMirseded  I17  Ni-siit, 
irit  bsd  been  rpfardcd  as  a  prop«>r  natae,  oonalderluv  the 
laipofftant  associaUot))^  f^nneclenj  *Hh  H. 

•  Tbe  name  of  It  -ted  In  It* 
pciitlon  in  thr  cal'  i'!"i  fbf 
Opialoo  of  IdeliT  t '  t  Altar  wa. 
nptfded  as  Ibe  Inierculnry  iituuUi.  U^iia.^  iba  feafit  of 
Plirim  was  held  in  Vcodjtr  In  the  IntercalaD'  year,  has 
Ultie  foQudatkiii. 


Nehemiah  only  the  farmer;  IWiir|  ilm 
the  Intter,     Th**  uam«*  of  ilw   nituitj™ 
two  distitirt  fieruxis;   In   th« 
those  peculiar  T''r  the  petii»*J  of 

of  which  f"H 

h'UTlIy  n^:^ 

\'h.:   Abib»  Mi   »■■  M     i.L  XI 

xxiii.  15,  txxiv.  1^  .  tOkA 

cstjiblished  as  the  ;  ira*m«jcj 

the  exodus  (Ex,   iii.   2i  ;    i/Lr 

i\  K.vi,  },H7)',    Bill,  the  » 


might 

tlie  in.  •  dAV,  mtd  tiMtiey 

never  att.im^l    U>*j    pv>('uUr    use  'wliidi  l&e  M» 

omnes  liod.     Hence  it  is  not  difTiCKilt  to  1 

their  having  been  sapeisodod*     la  ibc  1 

we  have  the  namei  which  prrrBilcdi 

the  Babylonish  captivitv  -,   tri'  tK#— »  tii*  ] 

seven  nppew  la  tlie  £1 

wiiich  the  psissoror  was  > 

7) ;  Sivnn,  the  third  (Efttlu  \iu.  '^J  ^  lioc. 

thesixtJi  r,Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mncc.  aiv.  27) 

the  ninth  (Nelu  i.  1 ;  Zech.  rii.  1  ;  I  Ma 

Tebt'ih,  the  tenth  lEftth*  ii.  16  u  Se^  1 

(Zech.  i.   7  i    1   Ma-.c,  %rL    14)  t 

twelfth  (E*th.  iii.  7,  viti,   12;   2  ] 

The  na£nt»  ot  tkw  remniniR^  fir»  h^t^it  m  I 

and  other  works;  (i 

gumj  2  Chr,  iiji.  1 

r<Mii.4,  §5);  Ak  1. 

(i?o»A  hajih.  1,  §3;;  aui 

(Tom.  1,§3;  Joseph.  .1 

of  the  intercalary  tooatU  ww  ^'r^Ur/  1.  #.  t 

diiiottai  Adar. 

The  first  of  these  seriee  of  oemM  ia  i#  G 
origin,  and  lias  refereunc  to  Hhb  ^hif_lM*^ 
the  seasons— «  circumstiinc«  whjdl   daiHf  < 
that  the  monlh.^  returned   at  the  ne  p^  t' 
the    year,  in  ociier  words,   li»t  1^  >ioii6 
was  a  solar  one.     Thus  A  bill*  ww  th*  ntfd 
"ears  of  ofini,"   Zif*  liie    mimih  of  ♦*! 
and  Bui '  the  month  of  *'  wiit,**     Wsib  1 
Ethanim  (  there  may  be  somt  ilrMiM,  at  ik  i 
explanation,  **  the  month  of  Tiottnttft;  1 
sunt  rain  "  is  decidedly  inappfi^ialit  fts  | 
month.    With  regard  to  the  se 
ori^nn  and  the  meaning  of  ih«  tyuae  it  1 
It  WAS  the  opinion   of  the   TmlmraAat§  < 
nnme»  were  iulrodooed  by  ihit  ivwt  mht  1 
fiom  the  iSabylonish  c«pt«»nlf  iJ 


*  3*4>C     [See  dmoirotOOf .^ 


}\  or  l^f »  or,  tnorv  fatly,  as  la  tkv  Itf 

K*J  V3.  "  the  bloom  of  fitiwvn  ^     AjkHW  i 

t-  J ' 

U  Klven  In  RawUnsoa's  ttWodi^mM^  I.  «21 ;  «ls  I 
Is  the  same  as  the  Aaayilaii  iJiai,  **  boU.*  saisi 
the  iodlAcai  stgn  vt  Tauruv 

^  7"I3«     ^^  """»*  ♦jocmn  In  a  1 
Phocnklsn  liifcriptlon  1 1^  ^14  italMk  1^^  p^fl 
cognate  Uttm,  /120>  Is  u*^  for  lbs  *  4 
IT,  kc) ;  but  there  t*  no  wrryanA  tar  IIH' 
by  Von  IViblen  Untrod,  t»  Om,  It  %H\  I 
aUtisititi  to  the  ini/iiUi  BaL 

f  l^tnius  on  \  K.  vtli.  %  tucsnii  ttilll 
U^ir\K  as  in  tiitLXX/AJt^^^^i^mt^ 
was  ttw  *  monih  of  i^tts,'*  L«^  at  fr«lk  I 
"  U>  give."    TbcTB  i^  th«  ( 
Ab(b.  vti;,  tlw  si*dlclmi  4,1  tke  | 
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ahak  AoM.  1,  {t),  and  they  ire  oertainly  lued 
nciukivclj  hf  writert  of  thd  post-Eabylonian 
wrioil.  It  was,  thenfcre.  perhii^M  natunJ  to  sevk 
for  their  ongin  in  the  rerann  langua^,  and  thia 
tnft  dona  Mmie  jean  siQce  by  Benfey  {Monats- 
MrinKift)  io  a  manner  more  inj;eniou8  than  satis- 
iidctory.  The  tiaw,  thoagh  accepted  to  a  certiin 
extent  by  Gcsacniiu  in  hia  Thesaunut  has  been  xince 
abnnJoMil,  both  on  phiiological  grounds  and  be- 
oauji*  it  m«etii  with  no  confiimation  from  the 
mnounMOtal  documents  of  ancient  Persia.^  The 
naraen  aiv  probnbly  borrowed  from  tlie  Syrians,'  in 
•rlHwe  rq^ular  caleiuLir  we  find  names  answering 
to  Ti»fi,  Sebat,  Adar,  Nisan,  lyar,  Tammiu,  Ab, 
■ad  Klul  (Ideler,  Chronol.  i.  430),  while  Chisleu 
ud  Tcbeth  k  appear  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
(<ie«en.  Thevaar.  pp.  702,  543).  Sivan  may  be 
borrowdl  from  the  Aiwyrians,  who  appear  to  have 
had  a  mouth  so  named,  sacred  to  ^in  or  the 
isooD  -Ibiwhiuion,  i.  615).  Marchesh^'an,  coin- 
ciding a»  it  diii  with  the  rainy  season  in  Palestine, 
was  prolMbly  a  purely  Hebrew  ■  term.  With 
n^^ani  to  the  mewing;  of  the  Syrian  names  we 
can  only  onnjectiuv  from  the  case  of  Tammuz, 
which  uu«1oiibt«illy  i«feni  to  the  festival  of  tlie 
deity  of  thut  name  mentioned  in  Kz.  viii.  14,  tliat 
•ome  of  them  may  have  been  deriveti  fi*om  the 
name*  of  deities.*  Hebrew  roots  ai«  sug^ted 
br  (i«i«nius  fiir  others,  but  without  much  con- 
lidcnne.* 

Sub^fuently  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  Syixv 

Maocdonian    empire,    the   use   of  the   Macedonian 

oaicndAr   was   fEnniually  ailo])ted   for   purposes  of 

liteiatui«  or  interoommuiiicatioii  with  otlicr  cotm- 

tii«s.     Jiniefihas,  for  in>t.in(V,  cnuittantly  um!S  the 

.Macedonian    months,   even   where    he    pves    the 

Hebrew  i>aii)e<i    e.  </.  in  Ant.  i,  3,  §:^    h«»  iden- 

litM»    March4tfhvan   with    l)iu5,   and    NiNin  with 

Xaiithtcus,  and  in  zii.  7,  §»!,  Chisleu  with  App«tl- 

laeuH).     The  o\\tf  instance   in  whi«rh    the  M:u-c- 

Aoaian  names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  *2  M.-kx*.  xI. 

3«),  3.*,  H8,  where  we  have  notice  of  Xaiithicus  iu 

eombination    with   another   name«l    l>ii«corintliius 

(vcr.  '21 ;,  which  doex  not  .ip])ear  in  the  Macedonian 

alendar.     Various  explan:itionK  have  been  otlere^i 

li  rsKpect  to  tlie  latter.     Any  attempt  to  connect 

ilwith  the   Mnce>ir>nian   Dins  fiiils  on  actrount  of 

^  JDtcrral   being  too  loner  to  suit  the  narrative, 

I^  beins:  the  tii>t  and  .Kanthicu.t  the  sixth  month. 

IW  opinion  of  .Scali;jer  {Ktntnd.    Temp.  ii.  04), 

Hm   it   was   the    Macedonian    intercahiry    month, 

"■la    on    no    f.mniLition    whatever,   anil    Ideli'r's 

^■ira|>tinn  that  tluit   inteiral.nry  month   preceded 

Xttithicus  mu^t  b**  ivj<rcted  alonj;  with  it  {<'hrow>i. 

*•  '*<*9  .     It   is  mttst  prohcihle  that  the  author  of 

*  Mace,  or  a  aipyi>t  was  familiar  with  tlie  Cit^n 

^  Tbr  DARi>^  of  tlie  months,  as  read  on  the  Behiiitun 

ijtfwjfj*,  'iarmnju.Ui,  Hat/a ;/adirh,  Atriviita,  kc,  ln-.tr 

^•»^««iTijI. I !».•»•  u>  the  H«  bn-w  namf-tf  (KawUn!>on'8  lltio-  ' 

*    Th*-  ram<«  of  the  numthii  npiwar  to  havp  bvn  in 

2***y  iTi'tA'io-*  of  hrol  M-'  ■  fur  ni>t:iiin'.  th--  oalctidir  «•! 

r***^^l'-  ■.^■iitfiins  thi'  imnii-s  of  Ag  and  JJflon  (Idr- 

•     >-  *'•'*)   whuh  di>  n-.t  iijtiM'ar  in  th»?  n-jrul.ir  Syrian 

^"^J»»<ir.  wl.ir*"  ih;it  iif  rAlinyra.  SKalu.  o>nUilntf  iuini<>« 

^B_      '  h--  r»-M  nibUnn-  In  MunfJ  lHMwi'<>n  IVN-th  and  the 
^^■*l*tnn  r-fi.  A"  «.  II  im  It!-  ctini-.-p-iiilmo*  tn  ili«'  orrtj-r 

*^  iBiiidm.  w  14  iKitkHl  JiT  .lcr<iiiii>,  iMtl  /;j.  xxxix.  1. 
^  \»m\  Hitbii'n  I'ciT'^f "» U  with  thr  n«t>t  uh  hiuh  ( t*m  ) 

i.*    ^«l  '^■'T"    (Irsrtd,  k>t:m.  II   IM).    The  mofleni 

^^^    o.ri»Kl^    It    •    r  lilillaiUllil   Witril.    -iiiir.  "  ilr.tn   '   mttti 
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calendar,  whicl  oontained  a  month  named  Dioa- 
curuB,  holding  the  same  pUu!e  in  the  calend^*^  aa 
the  Macedonian  Dystrus  (Ideler,  i.  4'26),  L  e,  im* 
mediately  before  Xanthicui,  and  that  he  substituted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  denves  some  con- 
tirmation  from  tAe  Vulgate  rendering,  Dioscorus, 
We  have  farther  to  notice  the  refovnce  to  the 
Kgyptian  calendar  In  3  Mace.  vi.  38,  Paciron  and 
Epiphi  in  tht^t  passi^  answering  to  1'ac.ions  and 
kipep,  the  ninth  and  eleventh  months  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egyp.  i.  14,  2nd  ser.). 

The  identiiication  of  the  Jewish  months  with 
our  own  cannot  be  etTected  with  picdsion  on  ac* 
cotmt  of  the  vaiiations  that  must  iiievitably  exist 
bclTreen  the  lunar  and  tlie  solar  month,  each  of  tha 
former  ranging  over  poitions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  following 
remarks  apply  to  the  general  identity  on  an  averaga 
of  years.  As  the  Jews  still  retain  the  names  Ni^an, 
&c,  it  may  appear  at  tint  sight  needless  to  do 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  modem  almanack, 
and  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  were  not 
evident  that  the  modem  Nisan  does  not  correspond  to 
the  ancient  one.  At  pret^ent  Nisan  answers  to  March, 
but  in  early  times  it  coincided  with  April ;  for  tha 
barley  harA'ert — the  first  fruits  of  which  wei*  to  be 
pi^esented  on  the  I.Sth  of  that  month  'Lev.  xziii. 
10) — does  not  tike  place  even  in  the  warm  district 
about  Jericho  until  the  mi<ldle  of  April,  and  in 
the  uphmd  di»tricts  not  before  the  end  of  that 
month  (liobinson's  Resfirches,  i.  551,  iii.  102, 
145;.  To  the  same  effect  Joscphus  {Ant.  ii.  14, 
§6)  synchronizes  Nisan  with  the  Kg\'pti'm  Phar- 
muth.  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  Mar<-h 
fWilkinM>n,  L  c.\  and  with  the  Macedonian  Xaa* 
thicus,  which  answers  eeneially  to  the  early  part 
of  .\pril,  though  considerable  variation  o<-curs  in 
the  locid  cnlendnrs  :ut  to  its  place  (comp.  Meier,  i. 
4:;r),  44'2\  He  fmther  informs  us  (iii.  10,  §5) 
that  the  Passover  took  place  when  the  sun  was  in 
A  lies,  which  it  doc^^  not  enter  until  near  the  end 
of  Maich.  Assuming  from  these  data  that  Abib 
or  Nisin  answei-s  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  would 
corres)x>nd  with  May,  Sivan  with  June,  Tammux 
with  July,  Ab  with  August.  Klul  with  Septem>»er. 
Kth.iniin  or  Tisri  with  October,  Hul  or  Mar('he.«.h%'an 
with  November,  Chisleu  with  I  December ,  Tebeth 
with  J.tnuarv,  Sebut  with  Kebruarr,  and  Adar 
with  March. '  '[W.  L.  B.] 

MOON  (HT  ;   maS).     ^t  is  worthy  of  obiter- 

vatioti  that  neither  of  the  teims  by  v,hich  tlie 
Hebrews  d»*sipmtoil  the  moon,  contains  any  reference 
to  its  otiice  or  e^M-ntial  character;  they  simply 
descrilie  it  by  the  accidentd  quality  of  colour, 
i/dre.ichf  ^ipnityin;:  "  jwle,"  or  *'  yellow,"  U'MnAh,* 

Chtshvan^  the  former  lit'tokpnlnK  th.it  it  was  wot.  and 
th<*  latti.T  N>'nK  th**  pn^iier  nanic  of  the  niontb  (.l**^  Sola's 
.l/('j<A  N  If ,  p.  1 S'*  ih  it  I* ). 

"  Wi'  draw  iiutico  to  the  similarity  betwe<^n  Khil  and 
the  Arabic  nunu' ol'  Wnus  Urania,  ^ii7-d/  (Hi'n.^!.  ill.  m); 
lUid  oKuin  liftwii-n  A«Lir.  tlic  h4{^-ptUui  Athor,  and  the 
Syrian  Atar-jjatis, 

«»  Thr  Ib-brcw  fnrais  of  the  names  are:— 10*3.  1*IC. 

nnc.  cn'j%  nix.  an.i  iikv 


*  Ihir  tnrm  kMnah  <»ccur»  only  thn*  tlniw  la  the 
Hlbli-  ((?ant.  vi.  1  o ;  N.  xxlv.  2:i,  \xx.  MV  Anothi  r  expla- 
nation of  Uie  tenn  In  pn.p«M«d  in  I{awlUiitiin'<«  HftOih4it» 
I.  015,  to  tni'  iffip*  tli.it  It  haj»  rr-fiTi'iics'  to  l4-;,^n4k,  -§ 
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the  tibion  11*  the  TiK'Jisurer  ai'  time,  iitia  Iihv«  m- 
^ieM4si  ili*  u(lk*'  ill  till*  i«>p-'et,  nil  tht*  tei-fu-  upii'li^^l 
til  it,  M^Vf  »'<<^>r/>t«  jtic^  littdiu^  )i  conmion  i*ll4'nu>iit 
ivitb  iff^t^^,  Ut  lueoauiesi  in  the  Siii&urit  root  »fi 
'J'ott*  iLVv'rt.  K^R'A,  i.  lyi).  The  imtiotia  with 
Vhom  the  tiol>iow*H  weie  brought,  into  more  iin»iie- 
ii(.it«!  cotitjict  woi^hipjxiil  llie  ainoa  itncJer  vaiioii^ 
«h>^i);iftit;ona  eApuHi^iVti  of  it*  liitluttnoe  in  \Xxt  kJu;^> 
dl<im  ot  liiiturtf.  TIte  exct^plioi)  which  Uie  Hebrew 
tjm^'UHCti  thus  pn!2»fub  would  j*pj»«5ii-  i<b  be  baw?"!  ott 
rile  it'pu^jiUHide  to  iwtuie- worship.  w)iich  runs 
tliiough  lJ)uti  wliule  »yst4-in,  and  which  iuduofsi  i\%** 
HMnautioniuy  nmt«ure  of  giving  it  to  leaiitj  iju 
iiiinHf  ftt  liU  ?iilj*tttkitJng  the  ciicviitut)'^  t^J(nrl!^^iollJ< 
*',cvM»i'  light"  <.*Wiu  i.  Itii*  tbe  "  pnlo, '  or  the 
**  white."  Th**  Slime  teiidyncy  to  nrutd  the  uuthtri 
ol'  jH^vMiuiility  iiwy  peiitiip  I*  ohswrvfld  iii  th« 
iiidid«'ieu4i*  to  gundei-f  tjdreack  being  inii£cuiiu«» 
AUii  (tsfmiuVh  t'eruiitinb 

The  tiiitou  hel«l  on  impoiiJUit  place  iu  tlj«  kin;^dnrn 
ot^iiktuie,  145  ktiowu  to  the  Hebi««rs.  In  tbehiNt^ny 
Al  the  erivitiou  I  G*ti*.  i.  14-It>),  it  nppcsiiis  siiiml- 
ttliKHtiisly  witli  the  siin^  and  Ih  (lesiTibeil  in  tiivtns 
which  imply  its  tiidependecic«  of  that  body  iis^  tai'  as 
i\»  l^ht  is  twic«rned.  Conjointly  with  th«f  siini,  it 
wa*  MjHAiinted  **  for  sifjtisi  Hrnl  lor  waiMvHi,  A4id  lor 
day*  mA  ywiri; "  tiuiugh  in  this  riespi'Ct  it  CAt'iviirfd 
a  nioie  iiiiouitaitt  iuttucuc^,  if  by  the  **swisoi>«'* 
we  Liudei^tjtiid  the  pml  reiiixious  fcstivjiU  nf  the 
JeWn,  «-*  i»  pAktiLiiiAily  AtAtird  in  Ps.  civ.  19  ('*  H** 
Hppintod  the  moiiii  for  fiensous"),  and  moie  itt 
Waj^th  in  ICochiA.  xUJi»  •>,  7.  Bfeide*  thin^itbul  its 
KjMKiiul  Dilicc  Lu  tiie  di.-<trihtit4un  of  ii^ht;  it  w.i* 
ippoiiiijed  *'  to  m!eov»'r  the  night.'*  a*  the  sun  over 
tin!  <tiiy,  nnd  thuii  the  H[)|i>ejutiJtcu  of  tile  tivo  fouut* 
of  Hgbt  tierved  **  tu  divide  between  the  diiy  uiid 
bfitweeii  the  oipht."  In  order  t»  entrr  fiiilv  into 
this  iden,  we  mu«t  remember  both  Uie  gienlei  biil- 
iiiincy"*  of  tin*  motjulight  in  OJv<ieni  roimiri<ti,  m*i 
the  hiti;er  lunoutit  of  Murk*  ftinttciilMrly  truve^ilu,^ 
ihiit  i»  GarKe<)  4m  by  it»  aid.  The  jipjimU  t0  hur^ 
nnd  moon  egnjointly  are  henoe  more  Awiiient  m  the 
liteiTtture  of  the  Kehi«*vr»  t}mn  they  mij2hti»tJjerwij«e 
have  becJi  (.loah.  x^  1-  ;  Pet.  U^cii.  5,  7,  IT  ;  Ked. 
ail,  2 ;  Is.  xxiv.  2:1^  &e.);  in  j^onie  ioht^uu^^^  tudi«df 
Lite  moon  lecoives  ;i  lat^^er  amount  of  at l«uiUon  ttiiUi 
tU<  »un  it.if.  Pa.  Yih  3,  Ixxj^ii.  a7 *).  The  in- 
feriority of  il«  li^*ht  u  occnslonAlly  iioticeil,  m  in 
Ueu.  i.  14;  iu  l\iut«  r\.  Uh  wheiu  tJte  epithets 
*'  falr»"  and  **  eleni""  (or  nilhei*  spotttu,  Jiiid  hence 
extiemttly  britliuit}  an' npplioii  re«(»ectirely  to m<w)ti 
and  »uii ;  and  in  I*  xx\.  -'•!,  wheie  the  efjuuliiir-'; 
<rf  itJi  Jight  to  th^it  ot  ihe  suu  conveyii  uti  imH?.e  of 
ti>o  hi'^h'fit  jfloiy.  Its  inl{i>eti(H!  r4i  Tegetiible  ar 
animal  life  receiver  but  tittle  notice',  the  e-^pie&tiMU 
in  Ueut,  iixiii.  14,  which  tite  A.  V.  refers  to  tiie 
niuotu  liiiciiifivs  mther  inuntfi*  ii»  the  petir>l  ot 
lij-H-ntMi;  tVuiti*.  Tlie  colJues*  of  tfie  inuhl-^Jews  i« 
piejiid  eijil  to  the  heolth.  and  pinlicuhirly  to  lh< 
Dvw  ot  tho^  who  are  e*j;t09ed  to  it,  and  the  uIki 

niMiii,  as  britvt  tiie  KutI  n\  arcbllecinre.  Tb«  alrictlj 
paihille'  lue  u\  unrfach  in  Joct  11.  3)  and  Es.  xzxll.  T,  as 
mvW  «a  \hf  mA\(n^  In  th«  wn«e  of  Ums  two  wortU,  aettma 
%  urNOi  argUMiiiit  niptliuit  U)**  v|i»w. 

^  riv-*.tr»'«k  7cAir|i/i),  Irom  .  **»«  rhi«  Uleu 

•r  lirttiliutey  more  vtvidty  Umn  imn* 

«  In  tt»o  (onmrof  Uji^hc  pu,-  m  moj'  oi-  in- 

HUiii-il  III  Uie  gfneiral  expirwluu  '  U^^^vk  a*  *'  in  tl^r'  itre- 
'^dlnc  v''r»i*.  In  ihi^  latiT,  •*  tbo  fatthhij  wiiMik*  in 
Itr^V"-*! "  i»  undN.ubivdly  tbc  iiMxm*  aM  iiof  tjdm*  rtiiribtiw 
t«  toutfl  eai^lain  tL    Tbe  rv^ljirlly  uf  Ihe  aiticii'*  uiuiigoa 
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wlio  aiievp  liodei  Uie  u|^rn  hc&Tvti,  Intli  irr  t^^ 
(t.*ariie'»  L^tttTB^  \,  )4H%  Ar«t!  by  K4ltw|ie«Bv 
connexioti  betwe"!  /a  phuaci 

luttn»  itt  dlM'iw*?,  ''i4iiaaa  iir 

e^prttiAi'd  in   tilt;  ' ■ . . .  ^vv^^^tf^o 

24.  xvii.   15),  Ml  the  l^iita  danrativv 
acid  in  our  **  mo<iiH6truc'*v/* 

The  WMi-hipof  tU**  ui^ 
by  th<*  untioiia  of  iJi«  ! 
iv^pxtts..     In  Kgvf      ' 

Ui    l-ilA,   »»ii    Wjl»    < 

coiniiiiindeil    tlie    ^ 

{HenMi.  ii.  42,  47;*     in    ."^frw  tt  wv 
by  tJiat  one  of  the  A>titarDth  (i.  «,  of  t 
which  tiie  ^oddi-te  AstaiU,  wr   -%*Jft<»fVtii,   c 
w>ni),  Muinamvd  •*  K»4rn«tm,"   fii--m  th»  kj 


uoiiei  the  iiniiie  mH  >Snit  icvt> 
of**  Lord  of  tiie  wumih,**  *•  1 
(Kiiwlinsj:))/ 
vAtii<n*o|]i 

ndjihX'nt  tu  i  -    .  .,    , 

Irom  iiuY  that  we  hnr^   In 
the  diiect  homaj(e   ol    ti*e  ii 
moon,  and  vtai^,    whi«-h   U   ti^ 
Snbirtni»«m,     The  fti»i  notkije  wv  lcat«  i 

.lob   '  -:•  ■         '"■.     "~  '        --    *       '     ■  ■    ^^j^ 

wini.  .  ^1 

thi«  I  ^  I'wt  \lv.^fl 

moon^wot»iup,  whivh  u\ 

w^f^i  in  Ki^vpt,      At 


under  \\\f  fnnn   i 
alth.i 
up   I 

that  u.    -.  .^ 
i.rf.  au  iiwif/cf  ol 
hotit  of  beflvea  **  i 
destioyeil   by  JtM-*Ui» 
inccuai'  to  the  Uiuitn  w 
At  a  ftOtTM'what   hitef 
*'  qtjeeu  of  hcjix't'n  *'  w.i 
vii.  IK,  tliv,  17  t;  thv 
ItOMoI  to  liehitig  Ut  tile  i 
proliable  tlint  th<<  Orrrr 

I  ll»l lowing  I' 

I  heaveji '     vs 


bnppetabed  Ibt  mlii<l  «liii  a  ■ 
iatnty ;  and  ht^svi*  ibc  mcx^i  « 
a  wluieaa  to  G<4'«  |sri'mt«e. 


(i.'ominenf.  In  tt«^i 


*^-        ^^^^-^ 
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ift  was  to  pf-eside  orer  births,  were  women,  and  wc 
ml  thtit  in  !';iitwtine  the  mairied  women  are  specially 
Bovireil  ii*  raking  a  prominent  pait :  (3)  the  pecu- 
liarity of*  the  title,  which  tnrcurs  only  in  the  pa!«<:igi»s 
qiint*«l,  l(H»ko  an  it'  the  worship  was  a  novel  one  ;  I 
an  I  this  i<{<>iimi>H>iiite<l  by  theteiin  carrci**  •  applie«i  I 
ff»  thf  ••cakfs."  which  is  nguiu  no  jwcnliar  that  the 
I. XX.  ha'»  retainnJ  il  •x^'vctf'')*  ^^^*">°S  '*  *®  **• 
at  It  not  iniprolrthly  wa*,  si  foivign  woixl.  Whetlier 
fhn  .lf»W'j  deiived  their  knowloilge  of  the  "queen  of 
hiMVHn  "  t'^iini  the  I'hilistinoK,  who  |)osscsse<l  a  very 
aiicioiit  temple  of  Venus  Urania  at  Asknlon  {Ifentd, 
i.  I»».'»\  or  I'jom  the  Kgjfttians,  wIkkw  god  Athor 
was  »)t  the  same  chanwter,  is  uncertain. 

Ill  the  tizumtive  langiuiyre  of  Scripture  the  moon 
w  fi«i|U«HitlT  notiiKil  ns  pivsnging  event*,  of  the 
p^ritist  im|*»rtanoe  thnni'^h  the  temporary  or  per- 
manfiit  withilrtw.tl  of  its  lii;ht  (Is.  liii.  10 ;  Joel 
il.  il  :  Matt.  xxiv.  'J9;  Mark  xiii.  24):  in  these 
sn  I  MM^ii.ir  [<i»^ni7M  we  have  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  awe  with  which  e«:lipscs  were  viewed 
fcy  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  other  nations  of 
nntiifuity.  With  rfjuil  to  the  symlwlic  mesuiing 
«f  th«*  m«)on  in  llev.  lii.  I,  wc  have  only  to  olwerve 
thir  Ih-  orllnaiy  explan.itions,  viz.  the  suMun.iry 
wiirM,  or  the  changenbleness  of  its  alHiirs,  seem  to 
derive  no  aijthority  fi-om  tlie  language  of  the  0.  T.. 
or  fi--»in  the  idnis  of  tlie  Hebrews.         [\V.  L.  B.] 

MOOX,  NKW.     [XtwMooN'.] 

MOOSl  AS  \,Mooffias:  J/«/r»i'M).  Apparently 
thi*  Mme  lu*  MaaisLIAII  4  [l  t^Adr.  ix.  31  ;  comp. 
t*r.  X.  3«»;. 

MORASTHITE,  THE  (^ntn^On ;  in  Micah, 
•rUi")'i  il :  6  fjMpaBtirnSf  6  rov  KctpavBti ;  Alex. 
in  Mi<:ih.  Mwpa9ci:  de  Morasthi,  ^foraslhitea), 
that  IS.  the  native  of  a  place  luimed  MORESIIETII, 
■ucii  bi'in^  the  n''.:ular  formation  in  Hebrew. 

It  c^ji.iin'  twin-  (.ler.  xwi.  18;  Mic.  i.  1  \  each 
lime  as  th^  dt"<*:ripti«iu  of  the  prophet  MlOAlI. 

Th«*  Tarcunt,  on  «';u'h  o<'«^»>inii.  rend«'i"s  the  wonl 
••of  Maivsiuih;"  but  the  derivation  fr«im  Mareshah 
wo'ild  It*  Maitfshuthite,  and  not  Morasthite,  or  more 
•oi-:ir:ii.-ly  M.»:;i.-.hnte.  ['.l.] 

MOR'DKCAI  lO'H'JO  :    Map^oxalos  :    JIcw- 

rf^vf  ■■/<\  ti>e  dfliverer,  under  IHvine  I*ro>-idence, 

of  'li^  ^^'Vk^!*  from   the  d«rst ruction  plottc^l  a-jtinst 

lli#:ii    by   llaman  [KsniKll],  tlie  clii«'f  ministrr  of 

Aerie* ;  thr  iii>titiit4ir  (>f  tin*  ff;u»t  of  Piirim  [Pc- 

tlJl].  an-1    pio'Kibly   thf   author   ;ls    well    iw    the 

kero  i»f  th«*   Uifik   id'  K^ther,  wliich   is  sometimes 

ttile-l  tr.»  l<M.k  of  Mord»i-:u.*     'Hn;  Scripture  nar- 

J4tiv«  tn'l*  w*  foinvrnin-^  him  that  !»»■  wa?"  a  Uen- 

KXmit'-.  All  I  om-  of  th«»«iptivity,  residini;  in  Shu-ihan, 

*hf:}.i»r  i-r  iiot  in  the  kiu/s  s'.Mvioe  before   Ksther 

*■.*■*   J-  «■!!.  diw-s  n«>t   a|'jM*:ir  i>»itainly.      Kmm  the 

•*»ti«'.  fiiiUi'Vri,  nf  K^tlie;  U'in'j  ij  ifvn  he  wa*-  <mu>  of 

*!&•«..•  ••  w-V"  ..if  ill  rh"  kiiiix's  jiJti'.'"     In  tins  situn- 

•  ''Ti  in-  o-iv*"-!  thf  kind's  1  w  \>y  iii<»i->Vfrin-4  the  von- 

•T'^-Tt.  y  .-f  j»fi  i.t"  till"  •'  inuiiN  t.>  kill   hini.      Whfn 

*'-*  '^is#^' for  tlif  iiKi-^at-if  nf  all  tiie  .IfW*  in  the 

•^^^frif  WIN  k'u>\vii.  it  wa"  at  hi^  faiii»>t  :idvif<«  and 

•^•••■1  it-i.i:  ?ii.if  K  th.-r  liTi.l'-t.Mik  tii-*  ]wiiloiiH  ta^k 

^•*   t'.:^;.-H.|.i.;  with  tlif  knii:  on  tlu-ii  U'half.      He 
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might  ftel  the  more  impelled  to  exert  Kims^  tt 
save  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause  oi  the  medi« 
tated  destnictlon  of  his  countrymen.  Whether,  aa 
some  tliink,  his  refusal  to  bow  l)cfoi-e  H^iman,  ait>s«) 
from  relii;ious  scruples,  as  if  such  Kdutntion  a^  was 
pi-actised  in  Persia  {irpo<rKvvri<ris)  were  akin  to 
idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far  more  pi-oluble. 
he  refused  from  a  stem  unwilhngness  as  a  Jew  to 
bow  bef«)re  an  Amalekitc,  in  either  case  the  uft'ront 
put  by  him  upon  llaman  was  the  immeiliate  cause 
of  the  fatal  decree.  Any  how,  he  and  Kstlier  wei-e 
the  instruments  in  the  liand  of  ({o«h  of  averting  the 
threatened  ruin.  The  concurrence  of  K>ther'8  f»- 
voumble  reception  by  the  king  with  the  Proviiiential 
circumstance  of  the  {nssage  in  the  Mcdo-I^ersian 
chronicles,  which  detailed  Slordecjii's  filelity  in  dis- 
closing the  coiLspiracy,  being  rc:id  to  the  king  that 
very  night,  Ix'foi-e  Hamau  aune  to  a^k  leave  to  hang 
him ;  the  striking  inciiient  of  Hanian  iM'ing  n.ade 
the  instrument  of  the  e.xalUition  an<i  honour  of  hib 
most  iiated  mlversary,  which  he  rightly  interpieted 
as  the  pre>ago  of  his  own  downfall,  iuid  tinally  the 
han^^ng  of  Haman  and  his  sons  upon  the  very 
gill  lows  which  he  luiii  reared  for  Mordecai,  while 
Moi\lecai  ooctipii'd  Ham:m*s  {xwt  as  vizier  of  the 
IVi-si:ui  monaivhy  ;  are  incidents  too  well  known  to 
mf.1  *ts  »»e  further  dwelt  u|v>n.  It  will  be  more 
useful,  pi-obably,  to  add  such  renutrks  as  may  tend 
to  |Kiint  out  Mordecai's  pliico  in  baci'ed,  profane,  and 
rabbinicid  history  resiK'ctivdy.  The  tii-st  thing  is 
to  fix  his  date.  This  is  [N)inteil  out  with  great 
particularity  by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the 
years  of  the  king's  reign,  but  by  his  own  gent-alogy 
in  ch.  ii.  5,  0.  Some,  h«)wever,  have  understood 
this  )KiSNig«^  as  stating  that  Monle<*ai  himself  was 
takni  «aptive  with  Jeconiah.  But  th.it  any  one 
who  had  iK^en  taken  <'nptive  by  Xebuchadnezzar  in 
tie  bth  year  of  his  reign  should  be  %'izier  atler  the 
12th  ycsir  of  any  Persian  king  among  the  succeiaoi-s 
of  Cyrus,  is  obvijiiisly  in)p«>Nsible.  Bolides  too,  tha 
absurdity  of  supjswiing  the  onlinaiy  laws  of  human 
iife  ti»  lie  sus}iendetl  in  the  cju^e  of  any  person  men- 
tioneil  in  Sciiptui-e,  when  the  sjicie<l  history  gives 
no  such  intimation,  tlune  is  a  ])f(Miliar  detumce  of 
pri)b.i><ilitv  in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin 
g»i  —  ;ui  of  the  youtht'ul  Khther,  her  father's  br<»- 
ther's  >s>i\t  should  U'  of  an  age  lanpng  from  $tO 
to  170  yt\ii-s,  at  the  time  that  she  w;w  chr»sen  to 
l)e  quivn  on  acr-ount  of  her  youth  and  bwiuty.  Bui 
ni)t  only  is  this  inteqM-etition  of  Ksth.  ii.  5,  «>,  fx- 
cludtnl  by  chronology,  but  the  rule>  of  giatnmatical 
propriety  equally  jwint  out,  not  M«»idwai,  but 
Kisli,  :is  '.KMUg  the  i^'i-Min  who  wa-*  takfu  captive  by 
Xfbuchadiiezzar  at  the  time  when  .bvoniah  was 
«";irn"il  away.  Bet-jiuse,  if  it  hal  Iwhi  intt-nded  to 
N|»eak  of  Moidei-ai  as  hnl  captivf.  the  aii.biguity 
wouM  eAsily  have  b^Mi  avoiiUtl  by  either  placing 
the   clause    n?!|n   1w*X,    &c.,    imnnili.itfly   atlw 

-oih-aloj^y,  "D  iDi^*^,  or  eU»  by  wiitiii.:  N^HI  in- 
stt»:td  of  nC*X,  ar  thf  W^iniiin-::  of  vois*-  •!.  Again, 
.'IN  thf  MMittiUf  st.unls,  the  dlNfiihutioii  of  tlif  copu- 
Litivc  \  ai>tiiictly  conin-ct*  thf    .M'l.t.-me  jC'K  *n*1 


p^Mtl^t  |virt  of  thf  .r»  wNh  ami  Chri-itlan  M-hi'lars"  n  ter 

it  t«i  hliu.     Ihil  hf  :iilil-«.  **  iiio]*>  niiMiiiii  Mi.tirH.  H|t)i 

•  t! -Ilk-  lli.it  ••  I'l-  nj»1iii..n   (h:it    Monl»<.il  '  Uit.rju(lfnii«*;.t,.ininii  ..Illy  til.  ir  ipioi.u:«-...!  t},.-rtU'h«ir 

K-l,-*  I,..:  .1.  ..--v.-  |..  S   ooihil-il."  .iltlH  :  L'h  '  shii."  (/i/nW.  Ii.  itJS-.llTX     Itill    'li-  ol  I.»ti,.n>   t..   Mir- 

:  .-^'Ln  tint  tl  .■  l-  -k  -li-uiM  h-  i  ..ri-i.|.:..*  ;  li. .  .»i*.  i»iiliiir.-.|it|».irf  oiilv  stnli  .f,  il  \:i:i.t.  wi.'-.i -.i-miLTi 

\!   'i'  ^«i  '     Ills  iraii<4l.iUir  mMn,  Uiiii    '  !.!i  •    f» .-  'M  Til  Ai.-l  tiilLeiitintv  of  Ilif  tM*ik  ,i.o|;. 

■'    K.    •*' 
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jQ  trr.  7t  with  n^rt  ill  vei,  b,  ihi»win«  thmf  fhr^ 

liiing>Are  |«r«^iaiU'd  of  Mtfdecai:  (1)  tfeU  he  Uv«*i! 
ir.  .Shu?*h!Wi;  (2)  that  hr»  name  wsu  Movr*^^],  imh 
^fjjiir,  SL^n  of  Sliimeit  son  of  Kish  ihe  BeiiJAmii* 
wiowns  Uki'^  G\ptive  with  Jphoinchin;  (3)  thai 
hf  brotjght  up  tUtJiei'.  This  penciJoify  dofs  thi^ii 
tit  with  gieat  ctfitjuuty  the  np^  of  Mordecai.  Hp 
vjw  gT«Ht  giKndjtou  of  a  cii'int*'mp>i'arjr  of  Jehoin- 
cliiit.  Now  four  generation!!  ixiver  I'JO  je&ts — ■ 
and  120  ymr^  fiom  u,c.  i>99  hmig  u»  to  u.€.  47B, 
J,  a.  tu  the  6ih  ytiar  of  the  m^  of  Xenn's;  thtix 
loufitTnin^  with  ^in^ulAr  force  tlie  ar^uinenia  whit'li 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ahasuerus  h  Xenn*>. 
f  AiiAsrKRi's,]  **  The  cnrryin^  >*ack  the  p?n«iihnry 
m  a  captive  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  hi^-,  <ui 
obiriflMis  propriety,  as  coniiecttng  the  cfkptrvcs  witli 
the  fwrnily  ifooixl  prcs«rved  ia  the  puVjljc  g<?ucnl£>* 
gies,  befon*  t-he  cs^ptlnty,  jnft  a*  jui  Atnericiu  wouid 
Im  (ik«ly  lt>  oirry  up  his  pe-ligree  to  the  jmcesttn 
who  t»migml*d  tVum  England.  And  now  it  wouKI 
neera  btitfi  po«ajb)e  and  piobahle  ( though  it  omnot 
he  LVitftinly  pixjviKlj  that  the  Mordecsii  mentioiKHi 
in  tht»  di)piicnt«  pas-s'^ge^  Kzr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh*  vti.  7,  us 
mte  ot  the  Itwders  of  the  captives  who  i*eturned  from 
time  to  time  fiom  Babybn  to  Judsen  [Ezra],  w^i* 
tl'ie  ^rne  a»  Moiilt.'cai  of  the  book  of  KKthm*.  It  U 
Tf^ry  pi'oU-iMe  thnt  on  the  dcfith  of  Xertes,  or  pr»- 
sibly  dunnt:  his  lit'etime,  he  raay  ha\*e  obtnitied 
loiive  to  l«ui  hwM  aurh  Jews  n.^  wpre  williiiE:  to  ni^- 
t'oififmny  htm*  and  that  he  did  so»  H i»  «gt*  n<?«tJ 
not  hwTe  e]icee«le»t  50  or  60  years,  and  his  thanicter 
minU  him  out  as  likely  to  load  his  cotintiym'T! 
W'k  from  exile^  if  he  had  t)ie  op|wrt(inity.  'ilie 
titsme  MonltH^ni  oot  occurring  eWwheie,  mak^  thi» 
■uppusitioti  \}ye  more  pi^uboble. 

Aa  legnrda  his  plact'  in  profnne  history.  th*»  do- 
mestic HtinjiU  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  nre  so  scanty, 
thnt  rt  would  not  surpi-tM  ui  to  iiiid  no  mentloL 
of  Mordecai«  But  there  if  a  penon  imitied  by 
Ctesiiw,  wlio  piobably  saw  the  rery  chrouJcica  of 
the  kin(;>  of  Wwlitv  and  Ptr«1*  referred  to  in  Esth. 
t.  2,  who*«  name  and  chamcter  present  aotne 
points  <«f  r««'mblaiic<f  with  Mordecait  vi«»  Matnois, 
or  Nnt'icnff  fn*  the  name  b  vaj-iomly  wntt*?ii), 
whnrn  h<>  dcsri-ibea  as  Xeries**  chief  farouriti% 
anit  the  mont  |viwerfiil  of  them  aJK  His  brief 
notice  of  him  tn  l\\«g^  words,  ^^ua^piymv  8f  ^i~ 
ytffrtiy  ijddvaTtf  NftrcucaTi  is  in  ej^jict  a^i-wment 
witii  lilt*  tlfHcription  of  Mordecait  Ksth.  ijc,  4,  x. 
2.  3.  He  farther  ruhitej  of  him,  tJiat  when  Xenes 
after  hj»  muni  from  (treecse  hud  commissioned  Me- 
gahyinA  fo  {jo  and  plunder  llie  tf^mple  of  Apollo  at 
I>elphi,'"  npi>ii  hi»  rcfasal,  he  sent  Matacas  the 
leiiMuch,  u»  \\)s\i]t  the  goil,  and  to  plunder  hi*  pro- 
perty, which  Jfntncas  did,  and  reiunied  to  Xeixcb, 
It  IS  obvjriMft  how  jipfTitefiil  to  the  fe^^lings  of  a  Jew^ 
mch  MS  MordiH^  was,  would  be  a  commi&ston  to 
deftecmtff  and  s|x)il  a  h&ithen  temple.  Thei«  is  also 
rawf'h  '  "  '  V  in  the  selectioti  of  a  Jew  to  he 
hi**  [  r  by  a  monan'h  of  such  dt-cided 

ioQii-n  1  .iinties  a«  Xerje*  i*  known  to  have 

hd  ^indeani.  Connect,  i.  231-233).  Xcrxe* 
wnidd  doiibtlass  see  much  analogy  l>etween  the 
ftlagiati   tmebi  of  whirh   he   w«s  lueh  a  jbcaIou» 
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mitmt  Kftd  IhoB^  of  1 1*  Jeirs*   Migwo;  jm 
Fliiiy     r>tital|y  reckons   Mon^  Vvhom  Iw  fl«^ 
with  JnnoeM)  amoii^  the  itrndtm  «f  ti»  H^jwi 
ill  the  smy  same  pn^Mt^e   iu  wittch  h»  reUMi  jj^j 
(Mliiniic^  the  Magian  nntlior  nod  b«r«Bi«t7%  i 
jiMnied  Xeise«  in  his  Givek  ripeditMo^  uoi 


*  XvUn  lijw  the  b'n^ilaf  Bun-nifnl;  "  PHnium  Xerxet. 
r«x  I'rnMnim^  Juc^JW^^^s  dr^aiolt "  (Kb.  xx\v|  cjtp,  Ul  ), 
M»y  i»t  tbiA  4tnH-  fn\m  m  oonfuseO  kaut^  jeclipi  of  the 

*  ll  «r<«at>  pniUibln  'hfti  »orrj4"  otbef  tcmpif,  not  thnt 
U.  Ih'^pUi,  <Kn%  at  thtfl  Linie  urder^^  by  \erx««i  to  Kto 
i^MlwL  M  »<»  «4lMr  frf|.*«r  m^ntlma  It     li  ini«tit  In  iUt 


Ti 


let  I 


I-^ot,! 


Hitl\i*«l  tite   \ 
njid  in  §4  - 

thrtt  this  notior  o1  Sh**r9,  ana  oi 

(iom  tjie  work  nt'r>^fhnn<*s»   a 

tutMrcoui-He  ^■'■'  ■  '  .%  tf  n    \l 

itecuunt  for  i  i   i  j,,  , 

^vi?r,  here  j, ,.-.-.,.-.,   ,,,..u   t-i^   c.   r  in.   kv. 

of  Xerxes  to  id{)[-woi>hip  m  i-,--   tu. 

Jew  for  his  prime  miuit-ivr  Vf. y  jii..<.(,s  j 

thvie  (ire  i^tiou^  )>oiuU  of  i-«&cT4ibljuH\ 

thtw  related  u(  Mrttaens,   im^I   wKm  ^^e 

SoiiHptiitr:  of  Moitjecai.      /  "'' 

wl;at    Afat^tca^  i»   relate- 

sei:tn«  not  tmpiobabie  1.^  ;„  .. 

nor  child,  fu>m  ht»  bniigiiu 

111  his  own  litit)s«,^  ffutn   hi^ 

g*te,   fi^»cn  his  acct^s  Vn   thu  LVii 

and   fnun  hi»  bein^  Hkijseii  to  tit^ 

{.mwer  i>y  the  kinc        "^     ' 

lii*!ory    w<w   *•>   - 

enoncli**     With  « 

thtfin,  thei>»  IS  sn'l 

h)  }idd    Tidditiofifvi 

thfir  identity,  Th 

'^nven   ihr   the  rsir 

(It'*er^i^t^,    who  r<  i 

by  Ionian  idol  teii.i 

sniption*)  and  win 

MoMacus,  ftijyi-Moiti.»eJi.i-»,  lu  tmii 

r!';  in  the  Oi^-ek,  Map3ox^«>t'      i 

Kiifiifibable  that  the    onmc   of    t    :i     , 

jnhoidd    hare  been   pven   to   hnn      (.  .-    i 

dyiijwty,*   and  it    i«    »...,-,  i-     •  .,uu 

decai  ihniild  havi"  i 

Iwlhre  the  ootnm*- 

If  then  we  «np|wi«  Uk  «.-u^iu/U  w-.ts  I'f  tS» 

to  have  t>een  Matiurui,  it  woiiiil  rxaktr  m  tW 

orthopniphy  becomt  MopJ^x-aj,  ju*t 

K03'  0*31?*  for  DaK^  P^'OTl 
In  the  Tm^iim  of  Either  he  i*  S4i4i 
Mordeoii,  beta  use  he  wito  (ijke  R*21 
pure  my nh/*  *^* 

A«  regsurls  hi«  pUti»  in   feiM^iferf 


The  faigum  (ot  i.x 
rather  than  dimini^  ,  i^pB  #f  i 

Tht^re  .shiniH  in  Mouic^^'*  geam^tgj  111 
with  Shiiiiei  tlie  soit  of  (t«n,  mh^  i 
and  rt  i-^  .Skid  tliAt  the  rmson  wlij'  ||iti|  I 
fieitnit  hiin  to  be  put  to  T  "  ' 
WAS  ievr'a|(>|  to  fmsi  I  hut  iL.ni, 
should  tlesct*iid  ffoh  .•  k»^ 

when  this  r««5iHi  h.  ^ 

Jt  is  id§o  said  uf  MoidiixuJ  t-ii^t  in.  ^ 


of  Apollo  Of(l3rm»eu^. 
hj  Xerxi-s  iili«t  hik#  r 

^   I'o  ■ccofini  for  i 
75  yrnr*  old. 

"  Ur.  lUwIitiMff  (/V^DFod  L  Sfl«>p«in|»flai  Mtk 
<^Ticlu»iua  (.Vin,  it  44 1^  ttMt  «hp  t^ili 
nity  Uir  Assyrian  (▼I^imi.  «^  -  q«iM  « i 
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kmgwffet^  i.  f  the  UoguageB  of  all  the  nationft 
■wntaoued  in  Gen.  z.,  which  the  Jews  count  ns 
KTcntT  natioiis,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400 
j«ai-8  {Jucfuuin  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stelielin,  Babb. 
Liter,  i.  179).  He  is  continually  designated  bj 
the  apfM'IUtion  K^^V,  "  the  Just/'  and  the  amplt^ 
fii-ations  of  l>th.  riii.  15  abound  in  the  most  glow* 
iBg  dfrcriptionn  of  the  splendid  robes,  snd  Pe;siAD 
buskins,  and  Me«lian  sriRiitors,  and  goMen  crownB, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  MacedoniaiL 
gnkt,  Ao  which  w:ui  eiipuveti  a  view  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  phylacten*  over  the  cj-own,  and  the 
■tmu  strewed  with  mjiile,  and  the  attendanfa^, 
•nd  the  henilds  with  tnin)p**t8,  all  pi-oclHiming  ttn; 
^lorr  of  Moniecsii  and  the  exnitatinn  of  the  Jt«isl^ 
^eopli*.  benjamin  of  Tudeln  mentions  tlie  ruins  ot ' 
Shu>han  aiM  the  i-emuins  of  the  [vdiiceof  Ahasueru^  | 
as  still  eziating  in  his  day,  but  places  the  tomb  ct 
Blonieosi  and  Ksther  at  Hamadan,  or  Ecbataca 
(p.  rJ8).  Others,  however,  phuv  the  tomb  of  BIoi^ 
4ccMi  in  Sun,  and  that  of  Kather  in  or  near  Baranii 
ID  (talilee  (note  to  Asher's  Bcnj.  of  Tnd.  p.  166). 
With  refeience  to  the  above-named  palace  of  Aha- 
•nrnis  at  Shu>han,  it  may  lie  addtnl  that  consider- 
•hle  remains  of  it  were  discnvered  by  Mr.  I^tlus'^ 
excMvatious  in  18.'>'J,  iunl  that  he  thinks  the  phui 
•t  thtf  gi-nit  oolitnnaiie,  of  which  he  fouu<l  the  Inm-^s 
lomiiiniu^,  conespoiids  remarkably  to  the  de^cii{>- 
iiiHi  of  tJie  }Mlare  of  Ahasuenu  in  Esth.  i.  (Lo(\us 
C*fi(d^ttii,  di.  xxviii.).  It  was  built  or  begun  Ly 
iJniJus  Hy^t4upis.  [A.  0.  11.]^ 

MO'REU.  A  load  name  of  central  FalrJtiiH^. 
one  of  the  very  oldest  that  has  come  down  to  u.^. 
It  occurs  in  two  connexions. 

1.  TiiK  PLAIN,  or  I'LAl.ss  ''or,  as  it  shouM 
mther  be  midertfl,  the  OAK  or  oaK8^,  OF  MOKKi^ 

ynyiO  p^«  and  n?b  \3i^«  ;  Samar.  in  b.>th  atse-, 

tniO  p^K:  ^  Jpwt  ^  t^n\i\:  cuncallU  UlMstru, 
vUts  tetulfttM]^  tlie  tirst  of  th>it  lon^  suivi^un  nt 
ae*  led  and  venerable  tie*»  which  diiruitietl  the  chit^f 
|*laivs  of  Tales! iue,  and  lonnM  not  the  lc:i>t  intcri'^t- 
inj:  link  in  the  chnin  which  m>  indihM>lulily  uniti^i 
Mte  land  to  the  history  o(  the  nation. 

Tiie  Oak  of  Moreh  was  the  tirst  reoonled  halting- 
place  of  Abram  after  his  toitrance  into  the  land  if 
CajL-un  (<ipn.  xii.  ti).     Here  Jnhovah  '*  appetued  " 
lo  him.  and  here  he  built  tht>  iii-st  of  the  neries  >>!"[ 
aitai>*  which  marked  the  vaiinus  spots  of  his  mi-l-  , 
ieiK«  in  the  rmmis<'d  I.aiid,  and  deiUcat««I  it  *'  to  i 
J«K'V:ih.  who  a|»prtai-eii  ••  unto  him"  (ver.  7).     \t 
•x**  at  tiie  **  place  of  -Shechem"  (xii.  6),  close  to 
i/VK  J  the  mouuLuDs  of  Khml  and  (lerixim  (|)eut. 
a.  :-«.>..  where  the  :Samar.  Cod.  adds  *'  over  ag.iin^t 
iW'lirtn.* 

TtufT*  \<  reason  for  believinp  that  this  place,  tiu' 
■rn»e  of  y<>  im|«<>rtnnt  an  o<vun-»»n(v  in  .\hj-am  i^ 
•irly  ivhidiMKn*  in  <^lI)a:ul.  may  ha\o  l>eotJ  also  tluii 
••"  on**  i-vn  moip  ini|iortiUit,  the  chms  of  his  later 
*!»>.  thf  otTenng  of  Isa.ir,  on  a  niuuntiin  in  "  the 
Wnrt  of  M/»riiih.*'    [Mouiah.] 

A  ti-:i«'«*  of  this  aiicieht  natne.  CMnou>ly  i-eaj.jieai- 
'^  jitier  iKiiiy  centime^,  it«  pioliably  to  be  fviiud  iu 
''•■rth^a.  which  is  pveii  on  S4tme  ancient  coius  a>  out 

*  It  Hisv  be  miurhly  Mid  that  Alirahan;  •milt  a'.Un, 
'^%%e  oi  fc  wrlla;  Jacob  ereclMl  stones. 

niOSTl.    This  is  M  pimy  upon  the  Mune  word  whtrL. 
*•  -••  -huU  ^-tf  ■flerward^.  perfnrnis  an  tinp«irtAiii  |>nri  lu 
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of  the  titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and  Lr  Pliny 
and  Joseph  us  as  Mamurtha  '  or  Maboriba  (KeUndt 
Diss,  in.  §8).  The  latter  sUtes  ( B,  J.  iv.  8,  §  1 ), 
that  ^'it  was  the  name  by  which  tlie  place  waf 
called  by  the  >%untry-people "  {iirix^piot),  whc 
thus  kept  alive  the  ancient  appellation  just  as  the 
peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of  Kirjath-arba  down 
to  the  date  of  &ir  John  Maunderille's  visit.  [Sm 
p.  41  a.] 

Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  h?d  any  ootinezto:. 
with 

2.  The  Hili.  op  Moreh  (Hiion  T\V21 :  Tn- 
fiaaBofiwpa ;  Alex,  oto  rov  fittfiov  rov  a^p  : 
C'tUk  vjcfhiis),  at  the  ft>ot  of  which  the  Midianites 
and  Anialekites  were  mcamped  belbiv  (ndeon's 
attack  upon  thdi  (Judg.  vii.  1),  seems,  to  siy  the 
least,  mo»t  uncertain.  Copious  as  aie  the  detaih 
furnished  of  tb.t  gi'eat  event  of  Jewish  hi>toiy, 
thoiie  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  precipe  situatitm 
ai'e  very  scanty.  But  a  comiKirison  of  Jud^.  vi.  3^i 
with  vii.  1  malr:es  it  evident  tLit  it  lay  iu  the  valley 
of  Je4i-eel,  rather  on  the  nui-th  side  of  the  valley, 
and  north  also  of  tlie  eminence  on  which  Cickion's 
little  b:md  of  heioes  wa.s  clustered.  At  the  toot 
of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  Kprfnc;  of  Ain- 
Charod  (A.  V.  "the  well  of  Ilarod"),  and  a 
sufficient  sweep  of  the  plain  inteivene<l  between  it 
and  the  hili  Moreh  to  allow  of  the  enomipmcnt  of 
the  Amale'dtes.  No  doubt — altliough  the  f:ict  ib 
n«>t  m«>ntioned — they  kept  near  the  fiM»t  «if  Mount 
Moreh,  foi  the  mke  of  some  sprin<;  or  sprinpi  which 
issued  from  its  baw,  as  the  Ain-Chiuod  did  from 
that  on  which  (iideon  was  plMnte«l.  Tliese  con- 
ditions sre  mort  a(?ciimtely  tnliilled  if  we  a.v(iime 
Jelel  ed-lXihy,  the  "  Little  Heiinon  *'  of  the  nioilein 
traveller's,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-JuhkMi  to  I*  the 
s}ir:ng  of  Harod,  and  <  iideoii's  poitition  to  have  be«ii 
on  thr  north-east  slope  of  Jefn^i  FitkCn  (Mount 
(iillion),  betwt»ou  the  village  of  Suria  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.  Between  Ain  Jnt'KHi  and  the 
foi»t  of  the  *'  Little  Ilermon,"  a  sp»ut»  of  between 
*2  h»h1  W  miles  int«M-venes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
encampment  even  of  the  enormous  lionle  of  the 
Am;llekit(^s.  In  its  <;eneml  form  tliis  )ilentific:\tion 
is  due  to  I'ioJl's>or  Stanley.  The  de^iiv  to  tiifl 
Moreh  nearer  to  Shechem,  whei-e  the  **  o;«k  of 
Moreh"  was,  ^<eems  to  have  indiice<l  Mr.  Vande  Velde 
to  placu*  the  hcene  of  ( iideon 'h  battle  many  niih-s  to 
the  south  of  the  valley  of  Jezn-el,  ♦*  |>os,Mhly  on  the 
plain  of  Tuff  IS  or  of  Yds\r\**  in  which  «ase  the 
enc:iapuient  of  the  Isr.u'iites  may  have  M'en  on  the 
riilge  uetween  \\\uii  Ferni*  and  W'tuii  lu'ita^  uejir 
Burj el-Ferni*  {Syr.  4"  J*'ii.  ii.  iUl-'J;.  l»ut  this  iU' 
volves  the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the  position 
of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no  wan  ant 
eith'T  in  tlie  uamitivc  or  in  the  circnmstaniis  of 
the  «?ise;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  pie?<Mit  state  of 
our  kiiowkHljjo,  we  may  reijt  tolerably  certain  that 
J:t»^i  id'Dnhn  is  the  HILL  OF  MOKEl'l.  [<',.] 

MOUESH'ETH-GATH  'n3  DChiO:  mXy^ 
povo^iia  TfB:  hucrcditas  (7t'Mi,  a  plaw  name«l  hy 
the  piiiphet  Miciih  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  conipiiny 
with  I..irlii>h,  Achzib,  M:ae>hah,  and  other  town> 
of  the  lowland  district  of  Judidi.  Ilis  wonis, 
**  therefore  shalt  thou  give  pi«»eiits  to  Moi-e!>heth- 

•  h'cclus.  L  26  perhnps  conUiiiik  a  pUy  on  tlie  uaine 
Moreh—"  thatfoullMh  people  (b  Xabf  Of&topnf )  wliociveM 
ill  Sirhem."  If  the  pun  existed  In  the  Hebrew  text  It 
luay  lia\u  lieen  lietwfen  Skhein  ami  dtciior  (tlrunkenV 

•1  I'hls  form  Ls  |ii>ssi)ily  due  to  a  «iulu«*un  U'l^e^s 

\f.....l.    ...^    %J......^  <«!....    I>.   I I .1^..   ..     . 
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pith  **  wrc  eipltiiued  by  EwjiUi  {Proph^tm,  3.10^  iV 
w  jjt^mii^  to  JcniiNiltitii,  and  >u  oontAiDing  an 
aUiiuKO  to  the  jitriiiiiratioB  of  the  iijinie  Moresheth, 
wltiolu  thon^h  not  &o  litci^  w  iJje  ptxy  ou  those  of 
*Vch*ib  nwl  Man^hjih^  is  yet  toleitiblj  obvious : — 
**  Thtfr<'fort  ishalt  tbou,  O  Jeinisalein,  give  oom- 
priiMtiotj  to  MorKsWh^galhf  lts«U'ocilf  ^e  pf»a«s- 
suiti  of  wiotUer  dly." 

Micxh  wai  bini««!ir  the  imti\*e  of  n  pluci?  called 
Moresheth.  ftittce  he  is  desi^ated,  in  lh^  only  two 
c»»e»  jn  whi*'h  hb  Lume  is  mentiun- '  *"  *''  '^  th«« 
Mom^htiff/'  wtiit'h  latter  word  is  r.  .;i- 

Hon  from  More^heth;  but  whethei  3!  l    ,  >th 

wni^  thnt  pl.^cc  cannot  be  iiBcertAiDod  irom  aay  iu- 
ormation  given  \\»  iu  tlie  Bible, 

Euiol>in9  hikI  Jetoine,  in  the  OTuyrnasticGn,  luid 
JorniTip  ill  hi*  Commwitanr  on  Mk^h  (rroiugm)^ 
give  MomsthI  MS  the  namt',  not  of  tlie  prison,  but 
Df  the  phu-'e;  mid  describe  tt  o^  "  a  niot|emt<Miied 
villngt  {hntid  tjnuuHs  wnhis)  near  tleatlK'io|M'li4/ 
.he  eity  of  PbiUstla  (PalaeitiQae),  muI  to  the  «a2>t  i 

Sii   I  '   (N/i7»n»  to  be  Ekuthcrofnori*^  im 

trac  of  Mojishetii-jr-itb  have  b*H'n  y»*t 

a*Mi>i  ^  .  ^--  . .  Jii-ectiou.  The  ruius  of  MiireiihM 
Ji^  n  tiiii(»  or  two  dae  suuth  of  Bfit'-jibrin  ;  but  it 
U  evident,  from  Mig.  i.  14,  15,  that  the  two  were 
fiJNtiuct, 

The  AtBx  **  g:»tli "  may  d«aotfl  ft  connexion  with  (he 
fnmoiL*  i1ull^t.ilJe  city  of  that  iiarn« — the  »it<«  of 
whirh  cuinot,  ho  wovej ,  be  taken  as  yek  Meertmni-4 — 
or  it  may  pint  to  the  eiiiteiMse  of  vifwymTl*  and 
wihv-pti^^set,  **  gath  '*  in  Hebrew  signify iag  a  wine- 
pre^a  or  Tat.  [<1  J] 

MOBFAH.  A  Dftmc  which  occiin  twioe  m  the 
B»bie  ((Scu.  txiL  2  ;  2  Chr.  tii.  I ). 

l,TnKLANDOF»MoBr.vn(n**lBn  1**^;  Samar. 

On  "one  of  the  mountainis"  in  thm  district  took 
pliue  the  sacrifice  of  Iwiflc  («len,  xxiL  2),  Whnl 
Ihtr  nnmw  of  the  mountatu  wa?4  we  are  not  lold  ;  btit 
it  wii!»  ii  conspcuouH  one  vMble  from  *'  idttr  olj" 
(ver.  4).  Nor  doi's  the  namitir*  olford  itny  diitu 
tor  Miceilrtiniiig  it*  [losition ;  for  although  it  wns 
more  than  two  dayii'  journey  from  the  *"•  hmd  of  the 
Philistines" — mmiiing  no  doubt  the  distinct  of 
fJeiTir  whi?'!'*?  BwiTsheba  lay,  the  last  plm  e  men- 
tioned bebire  niid  the  first  after  the  occunrence  iu 
q(ie«^lnn — yet  it  h  tint  stiiJ  how  mudi  more  tlinti 
two  days  il  wns*  The  DinuntAin — the  "pbuse** — 
cime  into  view  in  the  cotinw  of  the  tliinl  djiy  \  but 
the  time  tK-ciipi^d  in  perfomiing  the  rvmalnder  of 
Um  dbtiinee  is  not  ttated.  Aft^r  the  delirenince  ot 
[mnc^  Alualmm,  with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moricdi 
impowible  to  convey  hi  Endish,  caHc**!  the  Fpt 
JelnKvah-jnehi  "  Jebo%'&hseos  '  li.  *.  provides),  af»d 
thn«  urij|!;inatMi  a  proverb  refcrruig  to  ti)e  prori.>^ 
dfluttal  and  oppoilcuie  interference  of  GofJ.  **  In 
the  muui]t  of  Jehovah,  He  wrill  be  seen/* 

It  is  m*t  nntujnl  tu  tak*!  Uw  **  Xnud  of  Moriah  ** 
tM  tJie  Sifime  diitrict  with  lltat  io  which  the  *•  IMk 
(A.  V.  **  phiin  ")  of  Moreh  **  wa*  situated^  and  not 
M  thai  ■"Hich  oontoiDs  Jerusalem,  a6  the  modern 
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tradirinn,  whkh  vould  identify  ttm  ll«riift  idtim 
rx\L  and  tbut  of '2  Chr.  lit.  1  AtBrma.  tV  !«•« 
wtui  well-known  tn  AbrmluifD.  il  Wtt*  iitt  nifl 
sput  on  which  ho  had  piecn«d  his  loii  m  ik§  I 
mifed  LazuI,  hihI  it  waa  haOo««d  md  i 
him  by  the  firjt  mamfastatioii  «/ 
which  he  had  been  fiiyoured,  and  by  the  < 
his  tirst  altar.  Wkh  Jerumlent  oo  tiie  othv  i 
eioepl  a*  possibly  the  residence  of  MeJchii 
hud  not  any  conneAion  whatrvcr  ;  it  Uy  i 
nut  of  his  path  as  it  did  ( 
Jnruh.  The  LXX.  app^;! 
t**rprefed  the  originAl,  mv 

NJid  Moriah  in  Gen.  by  wimKn,  wiat^  ts  S<3c 
iii.  they  have  'Aft»pt/a.  Th«t  omc  was»t  »  htltm 
feminine  of  the  other*  (Sinnxijv  Omm.^li'^md 
tUeie  is  harilly  more  dilI»i«i)oe  bctvweii  thoB  la* 

^-'-- M.....i.^     ,.J    M,t,«ihah,  iilMlD«lte«ia* 

and    JeruahataiiBu    X^ 

»  \.  I  i»i  ap)teoi«  m  Jq 

\iii\%!T*>  J.  Cikn   iii,    i    be  a   M-iii  twrlier 
esisteucf— ia  faivly  ludjinrad   by  th*  riy«t1 
of  the  iNimaritatui,  which  jidlnn*  ihst 
rizim  waa  tlie  aoene  of  the  mcrtBcx  f^  \ 

which  i»  at  least  a.*  vM  lu  tlie  5a1  omttvy  i 
Chmt.     [(JivRtzm.] 

2,  MoujiT  MoRiaii  (nnftBil  "HI  i   1^  tp 

*ApM^tia ;    Alei.  A^opm  :    J/o«a«  if«nii^     TW 

name  asciibed,  iu  2  Cl»r,  iiL  I  ntilr,  to  the  « 

on  which  Solomon  built  tlie  TrfimU.     **  A»l  3 

mon  Wjpvn  to  build  the  hoas-e  <-»f  .l^h-riii  ;t 

«nlem  on  the  Mount  Monah,  « 

[Mvid  h]i(  tat  her,  in  a  placx  w  ' 

in   tJiiti  thrtoihitjp-(lo<jr  «<f  Am^iiAn    «>«  ,»#^  ^tc 

From  tJte  menlion  of   AmnttAh*  the  hit^ff^i*  ' 

nntutiLf  that  tlut  *'  apptsmnne  *'  all  ».iirsl  ic 

at  the  time  of  the  puiclsiae  • 

by  FMvid,  and  his  rte*/tiMi    ' 

(2  Sim.  *av« ;   1  ' 

KMvol  that  nothiTi: 

event  of rtny  "    -  • 

and  simplej  i 

tlw  poinL 

arconot  of  i  Chr.  4xi.  tlH»  utiiy   u^un' 

can    W   oointtrned    iulo    au^ji 

'Mehoviili  answvrad  Daritl  by  &n  ««k 

burnt-ojletiiij;.*' 

A  titiditiou  whk^  fir*» 
in  Josephiii  '  AnL  i.   1 
IS  now  ulmo«rt  nniveraalii 
**  Monnt  ^lonah  **   of  th«   ii'hnnttir^iT  k 
with  the  *'  mountain  "  lit  **  tlif  klid  «f  Umvk' 


Cut  a  wd  b  •^ 


•  liliibaeU^  (Suppf.  No.  MS*)  img|ce«l«  thnt  the  name 
m»j  he  DKire  wxi^nitrty  Rj.mTnort«h,  rtrtce  It  Ib  nol  tbfi 
prucriir^  >r>  iHa  f'Ctrly  riaiDi»«  or  dUtrlcU  to  lutd  llir  artlrlr. 
Tbu:^  r  Canaan  I*  jyjS  ^HK,  n.j<  |i^3Dn- 

*  1  iiiU,  rije  vni*  ri]!'  ccra/^cij;  iin<l  ^ym- 
Bi*r.hu4,  mr  Y**"  f^i  iivTMo°tM(      Ttir'  AM.iinc  fi  rt»l«riijf(  Id 


eajly    <  arrura  ot  i 
h  exJ''b;t<*J   iji   n 
Moiia»*  is  calte*!  thf  '*  i 
Hi*  Tiiven  a«  folJowR: 
and  pi-ayed  in  that  pi  ^ 
hf>Vnh,    In  lh«y  p):iri«  sb.t 
niune  it  shiiU  tn'  imid  iti 
did   Abiolnmi    worship 


but  tttU  would  he  h 

No.    J45a),  ill*  fUtmr    '*<mli    nn-.T.'    pn  »JKri|/  Is  1 
Kl  biiDg  U»e  twaii*  by  «hlcta  Hoti  ««*  lK»««f  i^'^ 

OAUl. 
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th»  Jenmlcm  Targun  the  l&tter  f«uan)(e  i»  thus  Abraham's  faith,  iiisttml  of  taking  place  in  the  Inielv 
i^iven.  **  bocAiiM  in  genei-ntions  to  come  it  bhall  hi  ami  dei«late  spot  impliMl  hy  the  nnnati\e,  where 
sBid,  In  the  mount  ot  the  house  of  the  sanctuaij  of  nut  even  fire  was  to  be  obiaineii,  and  whei-c  no  hi'lp 
JeKovali  liiii  Abi-nham  oiler  up  lAaac  his  son,  and  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  victual ly  toiik 
in  this  nioiiiitain  which  is  the  house  of  the  siino  plaiv  under  the  veiy  wull&  of  the  city  ol  AJvldii 
^juirv  w;b^  tile  gloiy  of  Jehovah  much  manitbit."    zttlok. 

And  thow  who  wish  to  see  the  tniditiun  in  itb  cum-  I  lint,  while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  idngU 
'.AvT^  aiHl  dtrUiiltfd  toim,  may  consult  thn  Tar;;um  |iiiM.':ge  quoted  of  Muriah  being  att^iched  to  any 
or  U.  JoaM.'ph  on  1  Chr.  ui.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1,  !  }KU-t  of  Jerusalem — on  the  other  hand  in  the  slightly 
iimI  the  par4.ig«fl  collected  by  Beer  (Lchm  Abra-  idiHeient  form  of  Mokkii  it  did  exist  attacht^l  tc 
X'litm  ntuh  jS/Iiichg  iyotjc,  57-71).*  But  the  single  |  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shecheni,  tiie 
fhvurieuc**  of  the  name  in  this  one  pasiiage  of  Chi-o-  j  spot  of  Abram's  iiret  residcnoc  in  Pal«*stine.  The 
iiioivn  in  hurely  not  enough  to  estiiblish  a  coinci-  |  ai^ruments  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Mount  (le- 
Jt'iue,  which  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of  I  rizim  with  the  mountain  in  the  huid  of  Muriali  of 
mimr'iiluus.'  ilad  the  £ict  been  as  the  modem  '  Oen.  xzii.,  are  stated  under  Gerizim  (vol.  i.  p. 
bi'licf  a.s9-i1s,  and  had  the  belief  eiistnl  in    the  .'679,  680 ).     As  far  as  they  establish  that  identity, 


thej  of  course  destroy  the  claim  of  Jerusalem,  [ij.] 

Bf  ORTAR.    The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  prejnring  com  for  food  was  by 


miudk  of  the  jHfople  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
there  could  not  tail  to  be  frequent  references  to  it, 
in  the  narnitive — ^o  detailed — of  the  oiiginid  dedi- 

c»ti.M.  of  The  spot  by  r>avid ;  in  the  account  of  JJo-  jj      j^  j^.^^^^  ^^,^  ^j^„^  ^^ .,     ^^  j  j^y  • 

lonHuis  building  m  the  book  of  Kmg.;  of  Neh^  [^.^^^^.^^j^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^,,^^  the  lower  of  the  two 
nnahs  rebuilding  icompw-ees,«cuUly  the  referenc-e  ^j.,,,^  ,,,^^,,j  ^^  hollowed,  that  Uie  com  might  ii»( 
to  Abmluim  in  ii  7);  or  of  the  restorations  and  pun-  ,  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

?  Maccnbee*.    It  was  a  tact  which  must  ,  ^^,  y^^  c<mvenient  for  hoKlinir.     The  pestle  and  mor- 


Hoitionitof  the  3 

havefmind  jt<  waiv  into  the  iKuonomasticy.ddr^.^    ,.^,.  ,,,^,^^  ,,^^^.^  ^^j^^^.^,  ,.„^  ^  ^.^.^.^  ^^^,     ,^.^^ 

..f  the  p;n,.h.Ms   into  the  ...nnon  ol  .st.  Stephen.  «.  |  .,.,,^  j^,.^,^.,;,,^  j„  ^^^  j^,^  ^J  have  poisoi^^ed 

Inll  o    ..l.>.u«  tn  the  huimiei^  of  the  nalu.n,  or  |  „,„„,^,^  „,,,,  handmills  among  their  nece^.rv  tk,. 

iito  tl..-  11  jiiim-nt   ot  tlie  author  of  tlie  hi).stle  to  |  „,_,;^ ^:,„     ^.,_„  ♦k.^J^....  ♦•.u  *k /i. , 

*he  H«'b!t-w>.     r»ut  not  so:  on  the  contrary,  except 

n  tl.e  I  :iM-  of  Salem,  and  that  is  l.y  no  means  ascvr- 

^lui-i — the  name  of  Al»:iliam  dix'^  not,  its  tarns 

Jie  wiir.T  is  :iwaie,  npjK-ar  once  in  connexion  with 

lei  i..<W-'ni  or  tlie  hiter  M»yal  or  etx'lesinstical  glories 

>t    l>!-iel.     J«>nisili.in  lies  «»ut  of  the  p;ith  of  the 

^ti  i:ii(-'<^.  :ii:<l  h:is  no  jxiit  in  the  hi<>tory  of  Ismel 
ii  I  t  Uv  *^t;iMi*hineiit  of  the  inoiuuvhy .  The  "  hinh 
|.ii'r>  of  iKiac,**  n'i  far  as  we  can  unden*tand  the 

illii*MH  of  A  mo*  (vii.  9,  Iti)  were  in  the  noitluMU 

<  n.'hiin.    To  coinie«*t  Jeru.^aleni  in  so  vital  a  manner 

Xitn  t'<e  liti'  of  Abi-ah:!ni.  Is  to  antotlate  tlie  whole 

*t  !'ie  l:iti"r  h;>tory  of  the  nation  and  tv  commit  a 

•^i.i.:.-  .iij;uhroui>iii.  wanaiiteil  neither  by  thedii-ect 

h'     n  iin-it  >t.iteiiUMit-«  of  the  snored  records. 
!^:t  III  :id  iitiun  to  this,  Jerusalem  is  in«x)mpitibie 

wt  1  til-  i:p  uniitaiMi's  of  tlie  narrative  of  (Jen.  xxii. 

V«'    li.'.ine  only   two    instances — (1.)   The   Teniple 

aii'Uitt  oiii.ot  U>  ^{M•kHn  of  as  a  conspicuous  vnti- 

Oi  lilt-.     ••  Tht?  towiTs  of  Jerusali'm,"  sjiys  l*i"ofe»sor 

"^tj.t.iey  '.>'.€>•  P.  -M),  "ai*  iudwyi  seen  fi-otn  the 
h  l^re  .f  Mar  Khjf  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  to 
th"  -*"  tit.  but  there  is  \w  elevation  •  nothing  ctir- 
r#-..j-.i..|!t:-_'  fo  the  'place  afiu"  off*  to  which  Alua- 
haiii  *  I.  t«l  uphisey*.*.'  And  the  special  l«K'ality 
«rh  t.  h  J<-wi^ti  tniilit'on  has  nssigiiHl  tor  tlie  place, 
nir  i  wli"-*'  i:an>«'  is  the  chief  guaraiite*'  tor  the  tia- 
d.ti«'N  -  M":nt  Moriah,  tiie  hill  of  the  Temp!e — is 
ijiif  \  i^il  I'-  till  the  tiaveller  is  clo>e  up«)n  it  at  the 
M.-  til-  :ii  i-l-.'«'of  tlie  valley  of  Hi nnoui. from  wheiu-e 
h*  I't'l:^   ii'wn  ii|M)n  it  a<i  vn  a  lower  «  finineiui'." 


mestic  utensils.  When  the  manna  fell  they  gathered 
it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded  it 
in  the  moitar  (TIShtD,  midScah)  till  it  was  tit  for 

I  ^     • 

'use  (Num.  xi.  8).     So  in  the   present  day  stone 

n.iirtais  ai-e  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
their  national  dish  AiWy  (Thomson,  T^u*  hitul  nud 
the  /'Oo/:,  ch.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebuhr  describes  one  of  a 
Very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  tlie  vessel 
in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Lohoia.  Kvery 
altenioon  one  of  the  sailors  Iiad  to  teke  the  durn't, 
or  millet,  necossaij  for  the  rUy's  consumjition  and 
y>ounii  it  *'  upm  a  stone,  of  which  the  surface  was 
a  little  ciirveil,  with  another  stone  which  was  long 
and  rounded  "  {Vescr.  dc  C Arab.  p.  4')).  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ezzchhoue,  a  Druse  village, 
Buickliai-dt  Niw  coflW-moi tars  maile  out  of  the 
t.nirKs  of  oak-trws  .?vri'.i.  p.  87,8).  The  spi«*s  tor 
the  iiK'eiw  are  Nii«l  to  have  be*Mi  pie{Kiit^l  by  tht 
house  of  Abtiiies,  a  liimily  set  apait  t"or  the  piir- 
jKiM',  au'l  the  moitor  which  they  useii  wps,  with 
other  s|M)ils  of  tlie  Temple,  after  the  destriicti«)n  rif 
.Ii'.  Ms;il«Mu  by  Titus,  can i*vl  to  Konie.  wheie  it  n*- 
mainevl  till  the  time  of  Iladiian  i  iNnrd"  in  Mai- 
tinet's  Ilchr.  Cfmst.  p.  3,'i).  Buxtorf  mentmns  a 
kind  of  moitai  (t*rW3,  cuttdsh)  in  which  olives 
weiv  slightly  bniised  l»efoiv  they  weiv  Uiken  to  th» 
olive-pi-es^es  ( /.ex.  Talm.  s.  v.  CHS  .  Knan  the 
same  root  as  this  last  is  d»'iivrd  m>icte.ih  fC'n^Di 
Piov.  x.wii.  i"J),  which  jiutUiMy  denntt^a  moit.ir  ot 
n  lari,'i*r  kin  1  in  which  cm  n  wa-*  p«iundeil.     "  Thon^li 


1  J.  :    If  Sihin  wav  .lein.stli-m,  then  the  trial  of  '  thou  \v,\\\  the  t'ool  in  the  in-rttr  aiimni:  tli 


lie  In  Ui><' 


'  Pi-  ni«i«l  ni  iiirni  ••!  the  b.  ll-f  Is  well  expressed  t»y 
Ih^  ;  ii«*»i  .l<-nt-h  ciiinnu'iilator  ( K.iIiM'li,  (inttnig,  -n  I.  ro 
••  1 1»»*  1 1-«  '■  "f  «Le  I'-.Ture  lemiile,  whi-n*  Ic  uo«»  priiniMsl 
lti«-  I.:-  r>  '■(  *'>^''t  »»).>iuiil  dwell,  lUid  wli'  tic*'  Htoin'nit nt  Hi:d 
|,f>,«<i»>  VI,.  re  lit  >»;e>H  the  tM>artM  of  tl)«'  Hc|»n-w>,  Wit-*  li<il- 
l/wMl  >>y  the  niint  tirillbnt  act  of  pU'ty,  ami  tlii-  dci^l  of 
llirir  Aiw-i-^r^r  Wiiit  ihu-t  iiion-  proniiiunily  pri>>eiin><l  to  the 
^niRAti-'n  "'f  hi* d»i<c»nL.nt4."  The  >pot  ot  Vu-  wicriHo* of 
Itt"  ••  »*  I'wKy  ■:)»«"»  1  In  .Ii-niMleni  (Ilarctwy,  ('iti/,  |i'9"). 

I  7»rfT  S  iTi  tliM  K'-it  n  niitrral  iiiKi-ncy  vht-n  a  plnri* 
\m  #«rii.Mf''t-^l  -i"  »  MTt-f-Mi-r  t>  make  it  the  tent  of  all 
•J^  D*  t«'  1*  ev*tii#.  p».,.ibl«   or  'iiip«M(tible.  %r:ii:S>  can  by 


any  pl;.y  tit  «onl>  or  ofbcr  pn-t.-xt  be  ci  nmci  «l  um!i  't. 
O;  ilns  kiii«l  Win*  tb-  <-:iriy  CliriNtian  l>i:iiil«  ili.i  ^,i^\^ 
pitlia  wai  tin*  jil.i."»-  «f  Ih  :  J'uri.d  nl  tl:««  lirM  Adam  ui 
«<il  ii^  (.f  III- di'itili  iif  tlie  S'ci>T»d  (oci'  Mi>iin,  Saitfft 
l.i^iix,  it.  :Kit.  fil.  Ot  tli!4  kind  uUi  nn-  ilic  .Niuh.troinediip 
l«  ^  iid'.  w  hiiii  rlusttr  nmnd  ull  ilie  >.hr1iiis  and  li.dv  placin 
Ni'h ot  ruU'Mlne and  Ar.ilii:i.  Jn  ihe 'larRiim  ol  i  linmiclni 
('i  <'lir.  id.  l)uUiidi-d  to  al>:j\o.  tli<-  I  omplc  m  nan  i^  made 
to  U-  iil-vi  tho  »*ci«ne  of  th<*  vl«.lon  of  .luuib 

<  .S.r.ri..»rKAi,KM, vid.  J.  »f<ib,  tUHl  ihe pUt.-  Ill  »W«"tt% 
M".i/|f-  I  here  rtfem-d  to 
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rxsm  wtlh  the  pesUef  yet  will  not  his  h\tj  dt^vt  i 
iitom  htm."  Com  may  h*:  »epai:at«<i  from  it«  hifajt 
Ai)(i  iiJl  Jt«  good  ptopei-tiM  pi-eserred  by  inch  nn 
<»j>iatioii,  but  tii«  foora  folly  is  so  e»»entiftl  ii  part 
ct"  himself  thiit  no  atxalogtiii:^  pi-oeesA  am  remove  it 
trum  hiui.  Such  Aecms  the  uatni*al  interpi'^ation 
?f  thiii  remarkable  proverb.  The  langUBge  i>  iji- 
teutiooullr  euiggeiDtfd,  and  there  b  uo  n«oemif 
%r  mpposiog  on  ullasioa  to  n  mode  iif  puiiUhroent 
bjr  which  criminals  were  put  to  'letilh,  hy  btfins 
pounded  in  &  mortar.  A  custom  of  thin  kiud  existed 
amoug  the  Turks,  but  there  i*  no  distinct  t^tice  of 
it  among  tb«  Ilebi^ws.  The  UlemaU,  or  body  of 
latryen,  in  Turkey  had  the  distingniihed  privilege, 
Acoording  to  De  Tott  [Afem.  L  p.  28,  E«g.  tr.),  of  | 
being  put  to  death  only  by  Uie  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
£»UGh,  howerer^  is  suppstd  io  he  the  reference  in 
the  proneib  by  Mr.  Roberta,  who  illujtiutiift  it  ixom 
lii;^  Indiiu]  eipeiitmce.  "  Laf)^  mortnrs  are  uiied 
in  the  ¥j^i  for  the  purpoae  of  leparating  the  rice 
from  the  huj»k.  When  a  oonsidembte  qiiantitj  luu 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  ia  placed  outaide  the 
door,  and  two  women,  each  witii  a  pevUe  of  five 
feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  Btrike  in  rotation, 
■a  bkekimifhfi  da  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  aa  it  ia,  thU 
la  h  ptmi&hmeut  of  the  atAte:  the  poor  victim  is 
thruAt  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  |jNr&tle. 
The  Iftte  kinji  of  Kandy  comp«Ued  one  of  the  wives 
cf  hia  rebdliouA  ebie!&  thus  to  beat  h^r  own  intant 
Id  death.  Hence  the  wying,  *  Though  you  beat 
thjit  luuti*!  WfimiUi  in  a  mortar,  ahe  will  not  Imve 
her  wHpi'  which  meana,  Though  you  chiuiti»e  her 
rver  ao  much,  she  wiU  never  improve**  {Otien*, 
iJmtr.  p.  368).  [W.  A.  W.] 

UOETEB*  (Geo.  s.  3 ;  Ex.  i.  14 ;  Ur.  xiv. 
42,  45;  la.  ^!.  25  j  Zi.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xiii. 
28  J  Nah.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramp*,  lend, 
fHA3lOiCiiArr]»  and  the  imtoncei  in  which  hi^e 
•tones  are  Ibuiid  in  clo^e  appo&ition  without  cement, 
U>e  vAJ-ious  eom^Hicting  substances  usei  ui  Unental 
buildinga  ap^irar  to  be^ — 1.  bitumen,  ns  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian strnctures ;  '2,  common  mud  or  inoiateued 
day;  3.  a  very  lirm  (!em«nt  compounded  of  sand, 
aahea,  and  lime,  in  the  proportiouj  rei^pectively  i>f 
L,  2,  3,  well  poimded,  sometimes  mixed  nnd  some- 
tim«s  coated  with  oil,  so  aa  to  foitn  a  furHice  almost 
impeitetmble  to  wet  or  the  wervther.  [Plastcr.] 
lu  A«9>yiian,  and  al»o  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
■tubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  ouraetves, 
woa  added  to  inci«ase  the  tenacity  (>haw,  TKtr. 
p.  206 ;  VoUiey,  TVau,  ii.  p.  436 ;  Chardin,  Vot/, 
Ir.  1 16).  ]f  line  materJAls  were  bad  in  themaeiTes, 
•a  mere  mud  would  neoettHully  be,  or  insufikiently 
mizedi  or,  a.^  the  Vulgate  s«?ms  to  nuderstaad  (d. 
xii).  10),  if  straw  weii!  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
ffalt  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  inHuenee 
5f  wet  w«\ther.  (^ee  Shnw,  Tran,  13^6,  and  Ge*.  p. 
I  J 15,  4.  V.  7Dn  *  0  woixi  connected  with  the  Arabic 
Tafti^^  »  subAtuice  rawmbling  pijje-clay,  believed 
by  UuiiikhHpIt  to  be  the  d«uitus  of  the  fekiMU'  of 

*  1.  npn ;  n)Aa«i  OMmmtttm  a  word  fhcm  the  fiamts 
,4Mii  (IDH.  -boil")  mi  TOn.  "Blline"  or  *  bltunteii,* 
■mmI  Id  *bB  «aaie  T«RHMie,  (ten.  al.  .1.  Ubmiidr  la  alaa 
feudenOi  "cUy,"  wuicfitly  plMtlc  clny,  la  xxJx.  le,  anil 
•liBwhttn.  S.  *^&P'  \«vf,  Utum,  alao  Uwiiu,  pufcu, 
A«V    "doaA."  -powder,'*  «a  m  2  K.  xxilL  e.  acal  Oca. 


prntiiti'.  and  u«i<^t  for  tjikstig  aKains  r;  i  tuS  dal^ 
BurcKmuttt,  Syria,  p.  46tt  ;  Mimhn.  ihmnL  &  % 
Wh«eU  for  gduding  clinlk  or  iinMi  f«r  cnortr 
do^ly  resembling  our  u'^  ' 

purpotjv,  are  m   use  ii^ 

122,  pL  17  J  Burckh^u iu   ,  

140 ;  Uttsadquist,  Trav.  p.  ifO),   [  t 

MO'SERAH  iniCf\D :  Matf«n^o«;tP 

E)eut.  X.  6,  apparently  the  auue  ne  Xoiari . 
xudii.  30,  it«  plmol  form),  the   immv 
near   Mount  Hon      H«ogsU*ulM?rg    (y<^. 
Fcfii'it.)  thinks  it  lay  in  tiie  Amhrnh,  mmr  a» 
mountain  overhangs  it.     Burddiauili  ei^ggfak*  ttm 
possibly  Wady  Mow^i^  near  iVtrm  and  Momt  lis. 
may  contain  a  oorruptiou  of  Moae«.    Ha  4m 
not  seem  likely.    Used  aa  a  cooHiMti  Mm,  ^wmi 
means  ^'  bonds,  fettent,"      In   l)rut.  it  it  mu4  IM 
••then!    Aamn  dieil.'*      Prohibly    tiie   p«>)4  » 
camped  in  thi^  spot  otlJAcent  to  tbe  looaitf,  Wttm 
Aaron  a*eeiuleil,  tuid  where  he  died.  [JL  ttj 

MO'SEB  (Heb.  MitJieh,   HBTO  s  •*  drt.a': 
LXX.,  Joseph UR,  Philo,  the  tnoet  auotrii 
N.  T.,  Mfl»a<r^f,  declined    MwO^-fwi^  Mu 
Mwifof,  M»0<r4a  or   MwHa-nwi    VuJe.  ^vywi,^ 
dnied  Alot^ii^   gun.   and   dat  ,  M'jywn,  «x,:  W 
Text   of  N.  T.   and   Fit»te£tant   TcriitMa,  Mmm: 
Ai-abk,  MiLMt  Kti  men  iris  up,  Kua.  Prtiwp.  S'.  tL 
8»  27,  Movaatofi  Aitapi»irtui  ap.   ti»,    ^'*      "' 
Mu^D<rof :  Mauethoap.  Joe«|kh<  c,  Ap.  i,  . 
Oxiirsnph  :  Chaeremou,  ap.  ib.  ^^,  T<  ■\' 
mjin  ot'  God,"  Ps.  xc,  title,  1  ' 
ilave  of  Jehovahi**  Num.  xii,  7 
i.  I,  I's,  cv.  26  ;  •*  the  cboser. 
legi>UtoL'  o(  the  Jewish  pv>\ 
s«n*e  the  founder  of  the  Jew  i  .j,,.... 

elt>e  pre<i»eQted  so  imjvwng  u  hgtiiY»  to  l^  909fm- 
(j entile  world ;  and  although  in    th**  Jr^ii^  r^-e 
hi^  fame  h  eclifieied  by  the  l;n 
of  l^nvidt  yet  hewjisproWi 
thfir  great «ftt  hero. 

The  m:iteriAla  for  hi»  life  are — 

1.  The  detalU  praaerred  in  tlie  Inir  ImI  ka«>«^  \ 
the  Pentateuch.  ' 

IJ.  The  alluaiona  in  the  Ptanbttla  ^  f\aii^ 
whieh  in  a  few  iuttaooo  accm  iTiili  ni  1)1111  d  ^ 
Pentateuch. 

Ml.  The  Jewish  tniditiotia  pwJMgvid  la  the"^  T 
(Act*  vii.  20-3«:   2  Tim.  iii,  8,  «;  UtV  u  *> 
28:  Jude  d);  and  m  Joacphua  t^jif^  a^  ^    •< 
Philo  (  Vitu  Jfo.M#a),  and  CJafMaa.  Alej. 

IV.  The  hr.Mhen  tiidiUooa  of  M«*«t^ 
madius,  ^m  :  .m^i,   |«ta«rr«d  m  i^^* 
ic  Ap.  I.  Ariafasua  md  «i|pt  » 
Euaebius    (V       ,      ...    U*    H,    2$.    ?f\  laii 
Hecatafus  in  l>iod.  Sic,  xl.,  .'«'tja|j4  avi,  2. 

V.  The  MufiBulmau  Uadituic*  in  tiie  Kmp 
vii.   X.   xviii.   XX.   xxviii.   xl.), 
lec^endi,    aa   g:irea    id    W«l'a 
inlerbelot  (^^'Moum"),   «a4    jng/t 
p.  182. 

VI.  Apocryphal  Books  of  H^-m    r^Kkf^^ 
/**ffu«i.  r.  J*,  i.  p.  825)  .— ( :  r 
(2)  ApocalTp>«of  Motes.     i,                     U 
(These  are  only  knawa  by  f^  i_  ,      u. 

VII.  In  modem  eimeA  t  ■■■     1      r  ft^m 
has  been  trailed  by  Watl^urton^  i>ri^>' 
and  Bunsen. 


i*n|t,  Kii*.  ^ticjs  1,11.  vIL  «.   CuQ^  fWia,  r,  Ai « 
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*Im  lil»,  in  tlie  bttr  period  ol'  the  JewiMh  hurtorj, 
tpm  cUrided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty  jeara 
«ch  (Act<  Tii.  23,  30,  36).  This  agrees  with  the 
■atuiml  arrangement  of  his  history  into  tne  three 
parts  of  his  Kgyptian  education,  his  exile  m  Aiabia, 
and  his  goTemment  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
Wildtftneu  and  oo  the  con  tines  of  Palestine. 

I.  Hi5  birth  and  education  The  immediate  pe- 
lij^ree  of  Moses  is  as  £bUow8>— 


Mosro 
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riLth 


r.MMM 


"*i. 


In  the  Koran,  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  family 
»r  MoaeK  is  confounded  with  the  Holy  Family  of 
lia<Hieth,ohieHy  through  the  identiticition  of  Mary 
ad  Miriam,  and  the  3rd  chapter,  which  describes  the 
rangelical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the  **  Family 
if  Amram."  Although  little  is  known  of  the  family 
xciftt  through  its  ooiuiezion  with  this  its  most  iilus- 
riotia  member,  yet  it  was  not  without  influence  on 
iw  tttl«r-life. 

The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
loiibt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe 
s  the  aacred  caste.  Tlie  tie  thai  bound  them  to 
dovei  was  one  of  kiuKhip,  and  they  thus  naturally 
mUi«U  round  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
iwstiuK  of  establishing  (Ex.  xxxii.  28)  with  on  ai^our 
rhich  could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
»wa  ea^er  devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or 
Til,  chaiacteristic  of  the  whole  tiibc. 

Thr  Levittcal  parentage  and  the  Eg}'ptian  origin 
poth  appear  in  the  family  names.  Gershuin^  Eleazar, 
ire  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations.  M(Mfs 
vide  infra)  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de 
*Ejuptet  \.  173)  are  Kgyptian.  The  name  of  his 
Bother,  Jochebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  name 
if  Jkiiovah  in  the  bosom  oi  the  family.  It  is  its 
int  tii  It  i  net  appearance  in  the  racred  history. 

Miiiain,  who  mubt  have  been  considerably  older 
Jmh  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  years 
4d«r  I  Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  thjit  iudc- 
ien«l<fioe  of  po^itiou  which  their  superior  age  would 
katuially  give  them. 

Moe«s  was  bom  according  to  Manetho  (Jos.  c. 
Ap,  i.  26,  ii.  2)  at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
kapest  depression  of  his  nation  in  tlie  Eg}-p- 
iao  servitutle.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  When 
he  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  comes  Mobes.*" 
iia  birth  .acronling  to  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  0,  §2,  3, 
*}  h3<i  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Kgyptiiui 
aa^ciaiis,  and  to  his  father  Amram  by  a  dream — 
a  respeirtively  the  future  de:stroyer  and  deliverer. 
^he  |AngA  of  his  mother's  labour  were  alltiviate<i 
o  an  to  «*nabltf  her  to  ev:ule  the  K^ptian  midwives. 
"h*  story  <'f  ills  birth  is  thoi-ougiily  Egyptian  in 
i^  sceof*.  The  lieauty  of  the  new-born  babe — in 
1>«    Lftter   vei»ioii»  of  the   story  aniplitiitl  into  a 

^  Sli^  «•«  (aocitrdinic  to  Artnpanus.  Ku.<  l*rofp.  Kr.  ix. 
^1  cb**  'iiUfrUUT  ut  hdmanothets  who  was  rcigninR  it 
Ir-i^upki'it*.  and  th'-  wKo  of  Cliecrpbre».  wbo  was  n-iKnlng 
t  Mf  fxipUis.  Id  this  troditM.  and  that  of  Philu  (  V.  M. 
4  ).  ^U*-  (I  ii>  trt>  rhii<l.  and  Ucocv  ht- r  delight  at  fliiiiiiig  unv. 

■■  flniiT-'  h.  ti'i».'V«r  (  L' Hutt'irt  d't-yf/pte,  pp.  157,  173), 
'■^S*  r«  th*  riani''  .tf^f  nr  }t*gmm  .■-=  chthl.  bttnic  by  mio  of 
^  prinr^«  »f  Kthtifpia  nridi  r  Kjm«'*i'!«  II.  In  the  Arabic 
'-^tu*fU»  1^  ii>4iiM  ia  ilf lived  fruiu  bi«  discovery  in  the 


beaa.y  and  size  (Jos.  Ibid,  §1,  5)  ahnot.  divine 
(&irrcrof  T^  0c^,  Acts  vii.  20 ;  the  woi^  &9T«ia- 
is  taken  from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  imd 
is  used  again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  ia  applied  to 
none  but  Moses  in  the  N.T.) — induced  the  naotker 
to  make  extraordinary  etforts  for  its  preservation 
fipom  the  general  desti-uction  of  the  male  childron 
of  Irrael.  For  thi-ee  months  the  child  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him 
in  a  small  boat  or  basket  of  papvrufi — perhaps  froir. 
a  current  Egyptian  belief  tliat  the  phnt  is  a  proteo* 
tion  from  crocodiles  (Plut.  h,  ^  Os,  858)— closed 
against  the  water  by  bitumen.  Thir  was  placed 
among  the  aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  ol 
the  ctmals  of  the  Nile.  [Nile.]  The  mother  de- 
parted aa  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  I'he  sister 
lingei-ed  to  watch  her  brothers  fate.  The  basket 
(Jos.  llnd,  §4)  floated  down  the  stream. 

The  Egyptian  princess  (to  whom  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions gave  the  name  of  TherrmUhit^  Joa.  Ant,  ii. 
9,  §5 ;  Artapanus,  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  27,  the  name  of 
Merrhis,  and  the  Arabic  traditions  that  of  Atkit, 
Jalaladdin,  387)  came  down,  alter  the  Homeric  sim- 
plicity of  tiie  age,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  rivei,^  or 
(JoK.  Ant,  ii.  9,  §5)  to  play  by  ite  side.  Her  at- 
tendant slaves  followed  her.  She  saw  the  basket  in 
the  flogs,  or  (Jos.  Ibid.)  borne  down  the  stream, 
and  dibpntched  divera  ailer  it.  The  diven,  or  one 
of  tlie  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  tlie  C17  of  Uie  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compoKsion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her 
own.  The  child  (Joa.  Ibid.)  refused  the  milk  of 
Eg}'ptian  nui-ses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to 
recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  chiki  was  brought 
up  as  the  princess's  M)n,  and  the  memory  of  the 
incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to 
the  foundling  of  the  water  s  side — whether  accord- 
ing to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  Its  Hebrew 
form  is  ilt^,  Afosheh,  from  nC*D,  Ifashdh,  **  to 

draw  out** — **  because  I  have  dravcn  him  out  of 
the  water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  instances, 
BuM,  &c.)  is  probably  the  Hebivw  foi-m  given  to 
a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic,  mo  =  water,  and  luihg 
=  haved.  This  is  the  explanation*  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  ii.  9,  §6;  c,  Apion^  i.  31  *),  and'con- 
tirmed  by  tiie  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thence  in  the  Vuig-ate,  Mwi/cr^s, 
Moyscs,  (ind  by  Artapanus  M<iDeos  { Eu».  Praep. 
Ev.  ix.  27;.  His  fonner  Hebrew  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  343>. 
The  child  was  adopted  by  the  prinue^a.  Tradition 
des-.-ribes  ita  bexiuty  as  so  grejit  that  po-ssei^-hy 
stood  Hx(k1  to  look  at  it,  and  labourers  let\  their 
work  to  steal  a  Hauce  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §6). 

Fi-om  tjiis  time  for  many  years  M(*es  mjst  bs 
considi'te  I  as  &n  Egyptian.  lii  the  Pentateuch  this 
{K'liod  is  a  bhuik,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  repiesentixJ 
iLN  **  evIucatt-J  [iirouMOr))  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptian!*,"  and  :1s  •'  mighty  in  wonU  and  dt^U  " 
(Arts  vii.  22).  The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Ji>wi>h  and  Egyptian  ti.tdition.s  which  till  up 
tilt*  sileiK-e  of  the  .sacre<l  writer.  He  was  oilucate«i  at 
lK•lIojM»li^.  .L'uinp.  Miabo,  xvii.  l\  and  pvw  up  tin  le 

wrtUT  aii<l  anioDp  i1m»  tre«« ;  "  for  in  tho  Egyptian  Ian« 
({iiaKc  nv>  Is  the  name  of  water,  and  9e  is  that  uf  a  tree  * 
(JuUlatiUiii.  a»7). 

•»  I'hiU.  (  r.  M. !.  4).  fnd*=  watiT ;  Qem.  Alex.  (Snrrm 
i.  p.  3 13 ).  miiu  ^  waUT.  Clement  ( i/».)  derix  eH  Motet  fnm: 
"dra\\|[i|{  breath."  in  an  ancient  K|(yptian  irc.itf«e  01 
airriculture  cUed  by  ChwoUon  (i'tbKrrtUe,  He,  II  aoM) 
his  uume  is  given  as  Moniot,  * 
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^R  a  primt,  oiuler  his  Eg/ptan  nnme  of  Osarsiph 
(Miuielho,  n|.ucl  Jos.'c.  Ap.  i.  26,  2h.  HI )  or  Tisith«?ii 
vCh.'uremoii,  apiid  16.  32).  **0>ai'siph"  is  derived 
by  MhiicIIio  fi-om  Oriiris,  1.  e.  (Osin-thf  ?)  "  snved 
by  Osiris"  (Osbiim,  M<innmf.-nial  Eifypt).  He  wan 
Uiiiirlit  the  whole  ranee  of  (>j-eek,  Chuldee,  and 
Assyrian  iteiature.  Fi-om  the  E^ptians  espe- 
r.iiilly  he  leanie«l  mathematics,  to  train  his  mind 
for  the  unprejudiced  i^eiteption  of  truth  {I*hiio, 
V,  M.  i.  5).  **  He  invented  boiitu  and  e/ndnes  for 
bsjildiaj^- -instruments  of  war  and  of  hyMAulics — 
hieroi;lypliic^—<li virion  of  lands"  (Aitapiuus,  ap. 
Kns.  Pnicp.  Er.  ix.  L'T).  He  tauijht  Oipl-^'us,  and 
w;is  hence  cilled  by  the  C!  reeks  Musaeus  '<n.),  and 
by  the  Egyptians  HcnnuN  O^O*  He  taught  p.rammar 
t4>  the  Jews,  whence  it^prt^  to  Phoenicia  mH  (ireece 
(Kup<)lemus,ap.  C'lem.  Ale.x.  Strom,  i.  p.  J  +3).  He 
w:is  sent  ou  an  exi)edition  apiinst  the  K*hiopiaiis. 
He  pot  rid  of  the  perp»^nt8  of  the  ctjunny  to  be 
tiavcrM'd  by  turning  b:iAkc>tj«  full  of  ibises  iHK>n  them 
(J«w.  Ant,  ii.  I'J,  §'J),  and  touudwi  tlie  try  of  Her- 
mopolis  to  (t)mmemorate  his  \  icton*  (  Arti  panus,  ap. 
Ku5.  ix.  27;.  He  adnuic*el  to  .Sal>a,  Hie  capit:d 
of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  M.>»'oe,  f\om 
his  adoptei  mother  Morrhis,  wbom  he  bv  .ie<l  thoie 
(lb.).  Tharbis.  the  daughter  of  the  king  o'  J'^tn..--»a, 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  rrtunu'd  in  uiuiuph 
ti>  Egypt  with  her  a>  his  wif«'  (,K«.  Thid.). 

H.  The  nurture  of  his  motlier  is  pmbably  spoken 
of  as  the  link  which  l>ound  him  to  his  own  {teople, 
and  the  time  had  .it  l:L<t  arrived  when  he  was 
resolve«l  t«  ie<rlaim  his  nationality.  Hei-e  again  tlie 
N.  T.  pi-euerves  the  tnulition  in  a  dislineter  form 
than  the  .n(xx)unt  in  the  Pentateuch.  **  M^jses.  when 
lie  was  come  to  yeai-s,  refused  to  be  called  the  hon 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suft'er 
atiliction  with  the  {leople  of  (lod  than  to  enjoy  the 
pl«':i!'ures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  re- 
p.r:«.h  of  Chiist  greater  riches  than  the  treasures" 
— thoaiidcMit  a(x:umulated  treasui-eof  UhampsinitiL<* 
a:i'l  the  oM  kings— "  of  Egypt  "  (Heb.  xi.  24-20). 
In  his  ejuli.'st  infancy  he  was  rcporte<l  to  have  re- 
\'\\^\h\  th«»  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9, 
•§')),  an«l  when  three  ye.irs  old  to  have  trampleil 
liii'lnr  his  tVnt  the  cit>wn  which  Pharaoh  had  play- 
t'ully  placed  on  his  head  (ib.  7).  Acwnling  to 
the  Alo.xaiidrian  reprcs*M)tation  of  Philo  ( T.  M. 
i.  O',  he  hd  an  aA.>etic  life,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  h'srh  philoN'ijihic  speculations.  Accoiiling  to  the 
Kgyptiau  tiadition,  although  a  pnest  of  Heliopolis, 
he  alway.'.  perkmnt'd  his  pmyurs,  acconling  to  tJie 
TMsioin  of  his  i:ithei"s,  outride  the  walls  of  the  city, 
HI  th"  o|)eM  air,  turning  towai^ls  the  sun-rising  (Jw. 
e.  Ajii'on.  ii.  2>  The  king  was  excited  to  liatr&l 
by  the  pn<'.>ts  of  Lgyj>t.,  who  foresaw  their  destroyer 
(il). ;,  or  by  his  «»v'u  envy  i  Avtipiinus,  ap.  Eus.  J'r. 
I'.r.  ix.  27;,  VaruMLs  plots  of  assassination  woj-e 
c«Mitrivi-il  :ig:tiiist  him.  which  taiKl.  The  last  was 
wv.-Y  In*  Ijail  alvc.il'  i'M-a|M-d  aoioss  the  Nihr  from 
M.'ii)}i|i  s.  \v:inii»:l  b_\  h\s  biulher  Aaron,  and  wlien 
!■••  N|i,.|  l.y  th*'  a<sK  ni  he  kill«*<i  him  (ib.).  The 
X ':.!'•  LC''iM'i-il  .niiMuil  it  u>ti^pii-acic.<<  agiunst  his  liJ'c 
: ;  i  •■■i>  i:i  .lo>«'j)hii>.  '  Ant.  ii.  ID).  All  that  remains 
«i  u\if^  tnnlitions  in  the  s-u-red  namitive  is  tl)e 
>iir.tiie  aiid  uatiu-:il  inciifcnt,  that  seeing  an  Isniciite 
Kiii.'eriinrthe  liftstinailo  fit»m  an  Egyptian,  and  think- 
ii'.i;  that  they  wcr*' ilouf,  he  sl«'w  the  Egyptijui  (the 
h*""  tradition,  pie  »MVi'd  by  Clement  of  Ah'xandria, 
Mid,  **  »:ih  a  woi-d  of  hi:»  tnouth'*),  and  burietl  the 
t-cri-*  :n  the  sand  fthc  suid  of  the  dejM»rt  then,  as 
now,  rui:um^  ch>se  up  t.o  the  cultivated  tractu 
'"h-?  liie  of  }lHti'.'Jti^rr  vhich  thus  turned  him  into 
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a  deliverer  from  the  opiH^ewnrsy  tun>s  lum  m  Ik 
same  stoiy  into  the  peace-miiker  of  the  c^ffr<«i 
It  is  chamcteristic  of  th«*  fnithlulnmH  «if  the  l^viA 
reei^iiis  that  his  (hirht  is  there  od^ooeii  niihr'  W 
the  malijriilty  of  his  uountrrineu  thiiD  by  tbi*  ennlf 
of  the  Egyptians.  And  in  St.  Stepheo*»  ypMii\  a 
thi'5  pnit  of  the  story  which  is  drawn  oat  at  pi^ft 
iengtJi  than  in  the  original,  eritiently  with  tb«TW 
of  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow  bpirit  wfaii 
had  thus  di>playe'l  itt>olf  equally  agaiort  tbdrtim 
and  their  last  lieliverer  i  Act*  vii.  25-35). 

He  fled  into  Midian.  IWyond  the  Act  thit  iln 
in  or  near  tht*  iieninsula  of  Siuai.  it*  prekij«s:tuil« 
is  unknown.  Arabian  tniditioii  puiuta  to  theooutj 
ejL<t  of  the  (iulf  of  Akabn  (see  JAibonley  J«cfJ»i 
(Ant.  ii.  11,  §1)  makes  it  '  by  the  R«d  ^a." 
Theio  was  a  fimious  well  (••  tie  well,"  Ex.  a.  I-V' 
siuiouniietl  by  tinks  for  the  watering  of  th«  l)^^ 
of  the  Bedouin  heidsmen.  By  this  weil  tlN*  r*^ 
tive  seated  himself  *'at  noon"  (Jos.  /M.i,  afti 
watch'M  the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  Thertwe 
tlie  Aitibian  sliepheixis,  and  there  were  iIm  m^a 
maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely  drore  *«r 
from  the  water.  The  chivalrouji  spirit  uf«»«T 
so  apply  a  m<vleni  phi-ane)  which  h»l  already  hnk« 
foith  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  oountr  jma,  h^tf 
foi-th  again  in  behalf  of  the  distmeed  mxAiv- 
They  returned  unusually  noon  to  their  fatlwr.  iw 
told  him  of  their  adventare.  Their  fathtr  w»  1 
person  of  whom  we  know  little*  but  of  vhoo  t^ 
little  shows  how  great  an  intlueDce  be  exnt>4 
over  the  future  career  of  Mivm«.  Jt  was  jKTit'*'. 
or  Kkukl,  or  Houau,  chief  or  pnert  C*ihni\  " 
exactly  expresses  the  union  of  the  rrli^jiio^  ui 
political  influence^  of  the  Midinnite  triber. 

Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  **  an  E^ 
tian"  (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  bectme  for  an  aekoco 
perioil,  extendo<l  by  the  later  tmditioa  wtr  <*tj 
years  :  Acts  vii.  3*) ),  ah  Aiahian.  He  marrifd  hp- 
p4ii7ih,  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  be  aL^obeoiiae 
the  slave  and  shephoi-d  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  I). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  KefptitSM 
up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  heie  only  be  «ffJi<^ 
fiom  indiiivt  alliLsions  in  other  paitaof  tbeO.  T. 
The  alliance  between  Israel  and  the  Kcnitc  bnorh  ^ 
the  Midiinites,  now  first  formeii,  was  qerarbrti* 
[Ki:Nrn:8.]  .lethro  became  their  guide  tfcjw* 
♦he  d««ert.  If  from  Eg^pt,  as  we  hare  ««.** 
derivftl  the  secwiar  and  i-eligious  leannngrf  Jl**« 
ami  with  this  much  of  their  out  wan!  cemmul 
so  from  Jethro  was  derived  the  orpmintiooefl*^^- 
judicial  and  soiial  arnmgementu  during  their  v«^ 
state  (Ex.  xviii.  21-23).  Nor  is  the  con><tii»-^ 
Ewald  I  (Srsch.  ii.  r>9,  60)  improbable,  thst  n  ti- 
j  pastoral  and  simple  relation  tbere  is  an  indiawia  * 
a  wider  concert  than  is  directly  stateil  Wtr*^t^ 
rising  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  -W-^ 
tril»es,  who,  under  the  luuue  of  -  the  I^**'^* 
had  been  i-et-ently  exi¥»IIe»l.  According  U>A-VF>-» 
(Eus.  /v.  Ev.  ix.  27)  l^enel  artn.il»y  uig-l  M***" 
make  war  tipon  Egyjit.  St'metliing  i»f  a  jcttt  i"^ 
is  implll^I  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  thr  dewt  1* 
iv.  27  ;  romp.  Arta))(mus,  «^  strpm)  ;  >einetb«:»^ 
in  the  sn^M-edness  of  Sinai,  already  reerpji*"'  *** 
hv  Israel  and  by  the  Arab»  (Ex.  viu.  27 ;  Jr*  J*' 
ii'.  12,  §1). 

hut  the  chief  eflfect  of  this  star  in  .InOw  *  « 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  scJ  '^ 
plicity  of  his  shepherd-lite  that  he  recrivel  h^  * 
as  a  prophet.  The  tmditional  Kcoe  of  thw  f^ 
!  event  is  in  the  valley  of  s>hoaTb,  or  IlofcBK""5  J 


N.  .-^ide  of  .leliel  Mftsa.     ita 


sp<(  ■ 
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iMivent  of  S.  Cttttieriiio,  nf  which  the  altar 
)  •itand  OD  the  site  of  th^  Huniing  Busn. 
iiial  indicntions  ar«  tno  blight  to  nuible  us 
>  ffiot  with  ativ  certahitj'.  It  was  at  **  the 
f**the  wilJennrw**  at  Iloreb  (Ei.  iii.  I'l: 
I  the  Hebrew  mlds,  whilst  the  IJCX.  omits, 
iiiiiituiii  of  <iod."  Josephiis  fuiiher  pni^ 
sf  that  it  was  the  lotliG%.t  of  all  the  mouu- 

that  legion,  anJ  best  for  pasturage,  from 

'jnvHs;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
ihitrtl  bv  the  iMviuitv,  the  shfphenls  feared 
iuh  »t  i'Anf,  ii.  12,  §1).  I'hiio  (  V,  M.  i. 
*  "  a  j^rove  "  or  "  gLide." 

tlte  nioiiDtiin  wiw  a  well-known  amcia 
.m]  (the  definite  aiticle  may  indicate  either 
rutictiar    celebnitwi    tn**'."  sucm^I    ]M>rhaps 

or  "the  t.ee"  or  **  veiri-fcititm  iK-c-uliar 
pot  '*  ,  th"  thonj-tn-e  of  ti:c  de^ert,  spiead- 

\U  tiuiiilcl  b-nnohers,  thick  set  with  white 
over  the  nwky  giwind.  It  was  this  tree 
is-nmo  the  syniUd  of  the  Divine  rn*scnce: 
of  tirv  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
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lu  this  call  of  Moites,  as  of  the  aj  oillcB  liUp 
wards,  the  man  is  swalloweil  up  in  the  caise.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  n  ore  thaji 
any  other,  biings  out  nis  outward  and  domestic 
relations. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His  Arabian 
wife  and  her  two  intiint  sons  aie  with  him.  She  is 
seated  with  them  on  the  osm — (the.ifu  whs  known  an 
the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people  f'.om  JHi*nl 
diiwn  to  David).  He  npiinrentiy  walk>  by  their  side 
with  his  shephonl's  .st.-in.  (^The  L\X.  sull^titute  the 
general  term  ri  (nroii'yxaJ) 

On  the  journey  ba«k  U)  Ejjypt  a  mysteiioiiK  in- 
cident occuncd  in  the  ti>mily.  whion  »in  only  fie 
explained  with  dilBculty.  TIjo  uio.^t  )iio>»iible  ex- 
phuiation  seems  to  be,  tliat  at  the  caiavauMt'iiii 
either  Moses  or  Oei-shora  (the  eoitext  ot'  the  y  e- 
cerling  verMW,  ir.  '22,  'JIJ,  i-ather  pnnt«  to  the  latter; 
W]us  (.truck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  iilnesi*. 
In  {M>me  way,  not  ap}virint  to  us,  this  illness  was 
cnnnocttHl  by  Zip)iorah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  not  l)eL'u  ciuumciserl — whether  in  the  general 


wouM  iintumlly  have  ci-a<'kle<l  and  burnt    lu-pilin  t  of  thai  rite  amongj>i  the  Isi-aelites  in  Egypt, 


his  birth  in   Midian.     Sht 


lueiit,  but  which  playcii  round  it  without  or  in  ci^nsequenre  of 
us:  it.  1"  l*hilo  (  v.  M,  i.  1*2 1  "tl  epn-jTel  "  instantly  porfoi-meil  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
ilied  a^  a  strange,  but  beautiful  (!«■:•«•.•■-<»  |  nistrumeiit,  stiined  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
us  (Kus.  Pnvp.  Er.  ix.  '27)  ivpr»'f«nts  it !  fwt  of  her  husUind,  exclaiming  in  the  avjony  of  a 


suddenly  bursting  from  the  Inrc-  giound. 
In.;  it>elt  without  fuel,  liut  this  i;  far  le>» 
re  than  the  liihiicsil  im.^^e.  Like  }ill  the 
■t  tilt'  Divide  I'lesence  rei:ord»»«l  lu  the  i).  T., 
to^N-«i  at  tlie  outset  of  a  p:«  phetical  «ir«*er, 
•  .'xai'tly  suiteii  to  the  ciiruuistanees  of  the 
It  w.is  the  true  liknu'.-s  ot*  the  cou'lition  of 
■1  th«*  fiirn.K-e  of  atjiictioii.  }et  not  de.str(»yetl 
riiilo,  r.  M.  1.  rj).  The  ;ilace  too,  in  the 
.-;  tu  !e,  wns  «»;|i'aliy  appn'priate,  a«  a  si;:n 


mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  diild — "A 
bIo<Hly  hushind  thou  art,  to  caui«  the  death  of  my 
son."  Then,  when  the  rei-overy  fi*«»m  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Mo/w  or  Gerfihom),  she 
exclaims  again,  "A  blootly  husband  still  thou  art, 
but  not  so  ns  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to 
bring  about  his  circumcision."  ' 

It  woulil  *e»'m  to  have  l)een  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whativer  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  Ixu'k  to  .lethm,  and  lemaineil  with  him 


•  i»iviii«.«  pri'teitn*:!  wa>  n*.t  confirieil  either  I  till  Mo>es  joined  them  at  r^ephidiin  'Ex.  xviii.  2-6;, 
<ui.  t"  !irn-»  oi  l-LVpt,  or  t«i  the  Holy  Land,  {  whirh  is  the  last  time  that  >h»'  is  distimtly  men- 
.  t"  If  iiiiuid  ft:tii  any  fiitliliil  worNhip|»«>r,  ,  tii»ui»-l.  In  Num.  xii.  1  we  hear  of  a  C'u^hitc  wife 
.m.l  .-olit.uT  thot'.uh  hen»i-.;iit  U».  The  pk-'Uv  who  CAve  umhiajre  to  Miriam  an<l  Anion.  This 
at  ••ir.i- iKvasne  "holy/' an  I  the  .slii'pljenr> -niMy  hr' — M)  an  Ethiopian  (("u-sliite)  wile,  taken 
Alls  to  I-'  taken  ofl  no  |e>s  th;u»  on  the  atter  Zipponih's  death  (Ewall,  (m>«7j.  ii.  2-'i>). 
-I  of  a  \\\].\c»i  or  a  toinple.  It  is  tiii^  t'eatuie  i\l ;  The  P-thiopian  primess  of  Jns«'phi.s  '  Ant.  i.  lo. 
•ij.  i  ie;,t  «'n  whch  >t.  Stephen  dw.-lls,  as  a'*^'_'):  'but  that  whole  story  is  p.(»b.ibly  only  an 
t:."  t.i.iveisjdity  t^t'  tlic  true  lelij^iou  (Arts  ,  in!e,euce  from  Num.  xii.  1 ).  {'>^  i  Zij-porah  herselt', 
■  •  .  i  vkhiJi  is  ri.'nde>etl  provable  by  the  juitajMi>ition  of 

!;  o:  i»'v.''.ttiou  was  twofoM —  j  (.'ushan  with  Mulian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

[1- -U  la  :itii<n  of  tile  Sa«:i>Hi  Name  expr«^-e>.  ,  Tj.,*  two  hous  alM>  ^ink  into  oWtirify.  Thtir 
; '.il  >»-l;-i'.vi>tei:n?  of  the  On*'  (!oi.  Tlie  .  n.iines.  tlioiMjh  "f  Lev  it  leal  oiijjin,  lei.ito  to  theii 
-' .l".  a>  ail 'Miiy  meat ionwl,  must  h.ive  bivii  '  toieliu  bi;tli-p!ace.  (Jer.-honi,  "  stnui>:er,'*  and 
;ii  tiie  family  of  Aaron.  Uiit  it-t  ciJu;.!  ;  r.li»-zer,  **  <1<nI  is  my  hrlp,"  commeiuoiated  their 
...-.•  W.I?  now  !ii->t  drawn  o-it.  [.Ii.uoVaii.]  father's  e\ile  and  Cfcape  i  Ex.  x\iii.  ;i,  4  .  (iershom 
!••  mi>^,on  WiL*  i^iveii  to  Mom'n  to  diliv»'r  '  war*  tiie  fatljer  of  the  wandering  Lr\ite  Jonathan 
'.'■•.  Tl;»-  two  si;:r:s  an*  charaete;  i.-tic— tne  '  ( .lu*!::.  xviii.  .■>(»),  ami  the  aneestor  of  Shebucl, 
-  jn-t  i.^'Vpti.ui  lifi' — tlie  otln-i  of  Lis  active  '.  I  ;i\i.;'s  dii*:*  tiea-iuei  (I  (lir.  xxiii.  IH,  xxiv.  ^O'. 
1    '.'••.      lu   ihi-    rush   ijf  leprosv    into  lii^  '  Lii« /••.  h:.l  an  or  ly  m'U,  llehabiah  '  1  C'hr.  xxiii.  17), 

win-  wa-  t*'.e  :n<'e.-t«M  ol  a  nume.ous  but  obscure 
p.ii_'<:.y.  wlio.M*  rrpu-rntative  ui  David's  tin'.c — th« 
|:i>.t  d--.Mer.il.i!;t  of  M«'.>e'%  known  to  u> — w:ts  Shelo- 
li'ith.  ;.ji'aui  ot"  the  coUNViatOil  IreaMue.'*  in  the 
T.  ni}.Ie  ,  I  riir.  x\\  i.  I'.VJS  . 

Aitir  this  j«;»:tii;^'  li.-  advancinl  into  the  de-^-t, 
an!  at  tie  wuue  >|»'-t  wheje  hi*  h:ul  had  his  vi>ion 
ii:r<  ".n?«-iel  .\a.on  (V.x.  iv.  "27!.  From  that  mett- 
;iil;  and  ci»opeiation  we  have  th*.*  first  dihtiiu't  in- 


lu   ihi-    rush   of  leprosy    into  lii^ 

li.Ic   iH-tWi-en    him    and  the   |>eoplo  ' 
|t.\:.s  r.illitl  a  nation  ol'  lej»e.??.      In 
I*".    •■:'    Ins  siu-jiheid's    ^taif   i>  tli"  ■ 
:    •   r  -=-:»pl.'  p.i-t..ial   lif.-.  of  whMi 

'■••   'VUiImiI.    int.*   thf   "iit-it    rair.-i  , 
•   •■    i>.       Ti,-  h;.nibl-    y.-t    w.-n  1,.;- 

>.    I.  rlif  h«>:i'iy  ot  .^|nsos.  a>  Ewal  I  ' 
■    '.*  ..it   tin-  tjespiM-il  (.'n.vx  i>  in  tli»' 

••  .1  L-    ;ii-tv,  j 


•  I'lUi  i.-i-iid«  i>jKMk  of  lilit  wbi-e  ►liiiiinji  s'.iom  tlie  vtctlm,  and  makey  ZIppufAh  addreM  JeboraK 
-■•aintt   II!    n.«  nilracl.  ^  (I'MJi  rb«-l.»t  V  '  ilit-  ArubU-  Hmd  U'T  "  UJirrlaKf "  U-ing  a  >yi'iHiyTn  !o« 

.  ■•  '..t' -l"  I*  :>«-i'Vi  riM.il  1.  r  tlm  heal;!.-,:  .vt.  I '■  ri.currit  IsiiiU."  .'t  it*  |poNiible  th»it  on  tliJs  story  li 
•  ■'.  .    '.,  \'>\  n.  |»f.  J.  p.  ii  b\  t.iWms:  iIm'  \  U*\:r.M\  ihe  trudilKm  of  Anupiuniii  jKu'^  IV.  /•>.  Ix.  tT> 

.   '.  -^iv  .<  >!.->.    Ku ..  iiuiUller  nuiK-i»  Uvr-  ,  iL/it  tin-  Kibioplans  derived  cia-  uicii»ioii  troiD  M'>>«<ik 
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iioitioti  cf  hi^  pervotifU  upptidinaiice  Aud  cKaracttft. 
The  tntdit^oiml  repi-es^ntatii  ns  of  him  in  Bami 
-ei'liecta  i*i;Il  jigree  witJi  that  which  we  deiive 
fvQir^  Mjchnd  Angdo's  £unou5  jB^tAtue  in  the  church 
'ii'  S.  rUlro  in  Vincidi  ni  Koine.  Long  shaggy 
hiiir  And  beaiii  i»  described  lu  his  diorjictiuistiL' 
fr|U4dljr  by  JoH'phus.,  DtiKioiuii  (i.  p.  424)t  ond 
AsUfwnue  (kunfiTrfs,  apiid  Kuj.  Pr.  £v,  ii.  27). 
To  this  Aft)i^iiiu6  add»  the  curioua  touch  that  it 
wu  (tf  n  rc^Miish  hue,  tinged  with  gmy  {rv^^dxrif, 
ToKiis),  Tlio  traditions  of  hi«  beiuty  And  sJxe  m 
ft  diild  have  bren  alrcfuly  io«mtion*d.  Ttiey  twe 
contmued  to  hii  mnuhood  iu  the  GcLitile  descrip- 
tiiHis  '*  Tnll  and  <ligiiih«d/'  a&ys  Arta|i«nua  (^4£* 
»^r,  kliiM  fiarmbi) — "Wise  and  beaut  if\iJ  cut  hii 
father  JfjM'pli "  ( with  &  euiioiifc  ooafu»iou  of  geiwa- 
lugie«),  says  Justin  (tunri.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glnnce  at  hij  ftifaDtioe 
betiiitT*  ni»  hint  of  this  grand  (leisonuUty  U  j;ivfn 
in  thf*  Biblr.  What  is  d<»Liibed  i^  ntther  the 
Inverse.  1'he  only  point  iheic  biDught  out  is  a 
tin^uUr  and  uiiloukeij  for  iiifinnity.  **  O  my  Loi-d, 
I  iim  not  *l{xjuent^  otither  heretofore  nor  liuce  Thou 
hiiiit  H|iokeu  to  Thy  sejTmit ;  but  I  am  slow  of 
•|ie«!ch  and  of  a  slow  tongue* . . .  How  shall  Phonksh 
heal'  me,  which  nm  of  uficii-CLimelised  lipa?**  (i.  e, 
slow,  without  words,  ^tarnmedngthcsiUting:  lax^i- 
fpv»vo5  tta\  jBtipityKwffO'Off  LXX.),  hi*  **  spiectb 
fifmteniptible/'  like  ?^t.  Paul's — like  iJie  Eiigiiir]i 
Ci'nmweli  icomp.  Cjulyle'a  Cfoimcgfi^  ii.  219) — liku 
lUe  tiiTit  etloi-ts  of  the  Lireelc  1  )Pino*the«es.  In  the  eo- 
liitinn  of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  oftVrs,  we  read 
both  the  disint^TeAtednns*,  which  i*  the  mc»t  distinct 
Imit  of  bin  peinomd  ehameter,  and  the  future  lefa- 
tion  of  the  two  brother!!..  '*  Send,  I  pray  Thee*  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  Thau  wilt  »end  "  (i,  e.  **  make 
tiny  oue  Thy  apctslle  i«tlier  than  me").  In  outward 
*P|>Eati!irice  thi*  p^nyei  wb*  gi^ntrtl  Aaron  sftoke 
und  ai.tfvl  for  Mojies,  and  was  the  pei-uiruient  in- 
hentnr  *if  the  sacied  %taft'  of  powei\  But  Mosea 
Wiw  ttte  iuRplHug  soul  Itehiml ;  fuid  »o  as  time  rolJ» 
iiu»  AaioD,  the  prince  and  piiest,  hus  almost  di»- 
tpp^taiiHl  from  view,  and  JJoses,  the  dumb,  bick- 
waid,  djsinteresiled  piuphet,  is  ill  iippearanc«,  what 
h*  vvai  in  tiiitb,  the  tbi^miyit  lead«i-  of  the  cho^w 
|wnpl«. 

III.  'n>e  history  of  Mows  henreforth  is  the  hi»- 
l4M-y  of  Ismel  for  foity  yeai^.  But  as  the  Lucid^ntfi 
nf  this  hi:«tury  are  related  in  other  aitirles,  under 
liie  hrnds  of  KoTfT,  ExoDL'S,  Pl40UK8»  Sinai, 

LaW»    pAaSOVKR^  WANDEHlN«iS,  \VII.r•LB^'ES•^,  it 

wdl  \i»  be*t  to  oonline  om-selvei  here  to  such  Ludicn- 
tioui  of  his  personal  chaiiicter  as  tran#pira  through 
the  general  fi-aijiework  of  the  narratii'c. 

It  is  imiwrtiint  to  trace  his  illation  to  his  im- 
mediate ctide  of  foUowci-s,  In  the  Kxodus*  he 
tnkes  tiie  dmsive  lead  on  tlie  nit^ht  of  thu  tii^ht. 
Lji  to  t)uit  point  he  luid  AaiDu  »pi)«iir  almost  on  an 
t^uality.  But  alter  Uiat.  Moses  is  usually  num- 
tiuii«d  alon«.  Aaron  still  held  the  tecond  place, 
but  the  chummier  of  interpreter  to  Mo«4*b  which  he 
had  ItoiTie  ill  spi'akiag  to  I'haiTuoh  withdraws,  <md 
*t  would  iu'em  ns  if  ^IoH^^  bencefoith  l-t-cnme  nlto- 
p'thr*!  wlvnt  hith**ito  he  li&A  only  been  iu  |iiut»  the 
|»ii»plift  of  the  (icople.      Another   wIhi  ot^upies  a 

fibt'in  n<naly  equil  to  Aarou,  though  we  know  but 
itlle  uf  him,  i*  HUR,  ti(  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Ittinlirind 
of  Miijitm,  and  gmndfather  of  the  artJ^t  HcjwWI 
(Jo«(e|h,  Ant.  iii.  '*,  §4'.  Ht^  aj^d  Aan>n  nie  the 
tivtrf  '•.Jjpportei'i  of  JIo*«e*  in  m4»mnntii  of  weariness 
or  ctcitemrnt.  His  adviaer  in  regard  to  thf  route 
Uiivu^h  the  wilileinai*  «»  Weil  as  m  the  judkial 
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aiTiu:f;enMDt$»  wu,  m  we  b«re  vf^n.  }%-r%\fc:y    Ik 

f  ervMit,  oo(^pying  th(»  came  I  • 

to  Elijah,  or  Geiiaii  to  D*4, 

Hoshea  (afteiwanii  Joshua;.       MiiUJV 

h/rld  the  iadependent   poi^tion    to  whit 

aititled  her.     Her  p^rt   waa  to  aupplf  * 

aud  «wg  to  her  biotber'a  pitipbettc  powirr. 

But  Nfoses  ia  inooutestjiblj  the  chfttKf  | 
the  historVi  >n  a  senae  Lu  which  no  kjiw  eiic  i»4^ 
scribed  ljel'on»or  HniwH.  lo  th»  fmf4mtive,  lfceyk»i 
ti   tjoiistnntiv  ■  ""  ,     ' 

MoBo*,"  *  y 

la  the    tiaJ  .        .  .     „. 

early,  his  itarnit  pitxjumituii«s   pw 

one  else,  '*  The:  VVel!-  rrf  Mrr^es  ** — (ttt 

the  Ued  Seu.     ''I 

5{A«a) — near  lh< 

Ravineof  Mo'»es(>fiMN  jiu^t  ^j-  .mu  i 

rine*      The    \'alley    of    Moses    ( Wadly 

IVtm,     »'The  Bwk*  of  >Io»»'* 

afterwMtrls  th«  Buoka  of  SMtnuel)«  in  aU 

fi^m  his  being  Uie  chief  aiibject  *^»f  th*^  '  Ds4 

wortl  "  Mr^uc     Una  been  in  1  > 

the  propei  name  uf  do  other 

the  whole  religioiii,     Ev**" 

pavement  i,**  Mosakt" 

(tsIk^i^)!  there  Is  Mmc  [ 

cioD  ia  derived  from  the  Vi4ii«|^i«d  ym^^tHmk  ^i  u 

Later  Temple,  which  ha^l  then  becom*  tlier 

tative  of  the  religion  of  Moss  (mb  m  1« 

Rtfdaloh,  Zniidirift  Jer  Deutstfh*  Mofm^U  iff^ 

idT.  663). 

U  bus  iometiiiiift  been  attecitpted  tef^iait^ 
great  character  iiito  a  mrrT^  patssrre  ttsitmtteal  il 
tlie  Bivine  Will, 
lio  oonsdous  part  i 
or  thf^  ^  ■  ^ 
is  as 
Script  I 

guase  in  wiiirh  be  htvn  1  > 
in  ail  Ages,    The  fir^ui 
to  him   no  more  contiJUHxip 
and  intidUgteUCe,  than  iu  the 
or  St.  Paul.     Iu  the  N.  T,  U.*.  ,.. 
expiv&Jy  a*rnl>e<l  to  liiuii— **  Jtf«M«  pirn  jmM 
cuiDcinon  **  ( John  rii.  2l*\  **  Jf/.:or#,  Ukx^  i 
liardnt'^  of  your  b«an  ts, " 
'*  tHd  not  2foset  give  y< 
**  Jtff«r«a  accuseth  you '*  <  i 
so  for  as  to  ipeak  of  Iim.     ,«     ' 
Jewisli   reliidou  t    **  Thcv    » 
Mosifi*'  (I  Cor,  I.  2).    'He 
Prophet.'*     In  the  |ioeTft--il 
(Num.  xii.  I 
language  h 

as  **the  La^^i^it.        i  u 

iation  is  diacrtltcd  by  Philo  {  11  Jf.  it*  Miiii 
&We  as  to  the  luid^nt  Jewish  Tli^w,     Be  ■■ 
considered  f  like  all  thtrstutit^aadbaroeaof  tivl 
as  a  maa,  of  RiiU'Vf"lb»i?»  ^fU^  rmk^  i«p  kf 
Provideuec,  for  u    .  :«sf  mi 

by    hi*    own    di  i  -J* 

of  the  l;«5vcliitiot<  \  ,  ,  ,  .  ,...,,,  .-.I,  iuM»  a  s 
crrramuniou  with  the  iuvi«^bleiraci4  tlMB  PS** 
lafed  to  «my  oUirr  in  the  014  T^bior^L 

There  an»  two  main  chanbOlct* 
p^rs,  as  a  Lvvider  and  aa  a  Prophci 
more  fbquently  cooitibdl  ttt  the  Ijsst  uaa  u  j 
\V«t.     Several  rent4u  cable  i 
hb^4iry    cf    MahomftnLiAin  -  —  MAW.nr^ 
Ahd-«1-Kader  m 

I  a.)  Mil  Ltiadri  , 
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if  the  march  t«  Siiwi ;  the  inarch  trom 
K>l«sh  :  and  the  (."oiiqiiesf  of  the  Trnni»- 
kiii^lums.  Of  his  natuml  p(^  ii  thiB 
we  have  hut  tew  meiiat  of*  judging.  The 
Ii  liithrultics  which  he  enoounterod  wei-e 
taiK*e  of  the  p«>nple  to  submit  to  his  guid- 
i  tht?  impnicticiibie  nntui^  of  the  country 
\-y  h.iil  to  traverse.     The  {mtience  with 

N^if  tht^Ir  murmurs  is  often  desjTiVwtl — 
!«l  Se:i,  ftt  the  aposL'icy  of  the  golden  calf» 
•filiuu  of  Kor.ih.nt  the  complnintsof  Anron 
,:in).  The  iinidt'nts  with  which  hi-*  name 
i;dly  oiMiuecteii  Iwth  in  the  sacie*!  nan-iitive, 
le  .ifWiNh.  Anihian,  luiil  heathen  tiiidition.% 
<e  of  sii|)|iiyiii;;  water,  whtrn  most  wantetl. 
he  only  jxiiut  in  hi>  life  notetl  by  Tmntu*» 
i-jibt's  him  as  guideii  to  a  spiing  of  water 
I  of  will  ;l<s«s  {/fist.  v.  3).  In  the  IVnta- 
es*.'  Mipplio:«  of  water  take  place  at  Manih, 
,  at  Kaiie^h.  and  in  the  huid  of  Moab.  That 
I  !•«  pit)iiuc(i1  by  the  iiweetening  of  wateiv 
H  i.*^  in  the  desert,  those  at  Ilorcb  and 
h  I  y  tne  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  "  rock  " 
Jie  "ciiif;  that  In  Moab,  by  the  nnitei*. 
kntlfv  his  diiection,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  th: 
Sum.  xxi.  18;.f  (See  Ph;lo,  V.M.  i.  4iK) 
tinee  first  of  uicm:  iLkcIJcwt-;,  ti:ulltir.*«-*l 
Ann}l  his  name,  are  sliown  in  the  dc.^ert 
piesvnt  <lay,    though    most   of  them    ne 

hy    mMeiu    tnivellers.      One    i»    A'/hti 

*  the  welU  of  Mosej*,"  immediately  souin 
,  wiiich  the  tradition  (probjibly  from  a 
1  wi:h  Manih)  as«,'iiU»s  to  the  rod  of  Mot«s. 
rater  at  Hor»'b,  two  memorials  are  shofrn. 
the  Si'iuk  J/Afti.  or  »*  cleft  of  Mce-,** 
I  \o  of  Mount  St.  Catlieiine,  and  the  other 
-mai  k.ible  htone,  fiist  ni'rnti«>noii  expressly 
«iirin  i'ii.  r)7i,  whii-h  exhibits  the  12  marks 
l»s  o'lt  of  whi«-h  the  water  is  suppotuxl  to 
1 1-  I  for  the  V2  trilx'S.'*  The  fourth  is  the 
d  "Sik,"  or  niviue,  by  which  Fetj-a  is 
i.-«l    fn»ni   the   h^i.st,  and  which,  from  the 

its  U'in.:  toiri  open  by  the  nnl  of  Moses, 
•ii  hiH  name  'the  U'ln///  Mus-t)  to  the 
;t!ltry.  The  ipiails  and  the  nianiui  are  les^s 
iM-iikii  to  the  intoi  cession  of  .Mo>es.  The 
*-.{i>'nt  that  w;is  liftM  up  as  a  si ^i  of  the 
r..it»ttion  avpiinst  the  snakes  of  the  desert 

\i.  S.  i*).  w;is  diiivtly  connected  witli  his 
**fii  to  th«.»  late>t  tint's  of  the  nation  (*J  K. 

John  iii.  14}.  (;fall  the  relics  of  his  time, 
*>  eMvption  of  the  Ark,  it  was  the  one 
MftnVHi.      [SkIU'SUTAN.] 

•  »;itr  through  the  wilderness  is  descrilxni 
J  l«:eri  m;i<le  under  his  guidance.  The 
.1  v|<tof  tjje  eiKsinipment  i.s  tix«l  by  the 
•ihw.  lint  the  diiivtion  of  the  }MH»ple  first 
iM  Sm,  aii«l  then  to  Mount  Sinai   (where 

K-<tii    1.4':«M«",    i>    wiinnuinicati*«i    throuj:h 

-  i:i\iii  by  hun.  Accoidii<  to  tiie  tnuli'ion 
.;i>.  thf  ji.i>N-ii:e  of  li.e  Kctl  Se:i  was  ttfe' *eil 

.Ml  M-x's.  knowlc-«li;e  f>f  tJ>  nuivenion  of 
K  IS.  t'nu-ji.  Kv.  IX.  -7  .  .\nti  in  all  iho 
J"  Jiom  .Mo-.int  ^inai  he  is  siid  to  have 
:i-M»t.aicv  of  Jethro.  In  the  .Mns.sulnun 
.I-*  if  ti»  avohi  tins  appi-auuicv  of  human 
pi. If-  of  .lethi-rt  is  taki-n  by  Kl  Khwdr,  tht; 

-j^tr.ilinfi  of  ih»'S^  pM<j«aK»'»  h  to  Iw  funnil  In 

-  ri-pr^'M-iiUititiTi-  of  Ham<-*«>s  II.  (o)niPinp«irur>* 
— ;.  Ill  \\'<'-  nittiMt^r  <<4llini;  oni  w.ii«t  trmn  \\w 
I  •  (w-v  Bmik-mIi.  //».f.  '!<  VKn.  I.  p.  ir»:{). 

•i  /'..  16-7.  iii«->  Wu:<t'«  T/aiWy   'Jud  VA.  I'tf. 
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rnvHtenoiis  benelhctor  of  monkhid  (D'HerMixt, 
Mutissa).  On  appiixiohing  Palestine  the  cflirc  al 
the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  gcncii^ 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  cent  U 
explore  the  coimttT.  Against  his  advice  took  |4xi 
the  fii*st  disastrous  battle  at  Hoiniah.  To  his  guidance 
is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the  natioQ 
appmarhed  Pale>tine  fram  the  Kast,  and  to  his  gene- 
Kalship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in  which  Siii  >K 
and  Oo  wei-e  defeated.  The  narrative  is  told  so 
shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  foi-getting  t^at  at 
thi^  biat  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must  have  been  as 
much  a  conqueror  and  victoiious  soldier  as  Joshua. 

'6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  nati'^e 
of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the 
fii-st  as  he  is  the  greatest  example  oft  Prophet  io 
the  O.  1'.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abraham 
before  (<i'en.  xx.  7\  but  so  casuallv  as  not  to  entbrot 
our  attention.  But,  in  the  case  of  Mosea,  it  is  giveL 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certjiin  sense,  he  ap- 
fMin  ns  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the 
fii-st  time  namMl.  his  brother  and  sister  were  both 
endowed  v.'ifh  prophetic  gif^s.  Aaron's  fluent  s|ieech 
enabled  him  to  act  the  part  of  Prophet  for  Moses 
in  the  first  instance,  and  Miriam  is  expresnly  calle«l 
"  the  Prophetess."  The  seventy  elders,  and  KbUil 
and  Me«lad  also,  all  **  pntphesieil  '*  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

But  Moses  (at  least  atler  the  txodus)  rose  high 
alK>ve  a!i  these.  The  otliers  are  spoken  of  as  more 
or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were  made 
to  them  in  dreams  and  figui-es  (I>eut.  xiii.  1-4  ; 
Num.  xii.  rt).  But  "  Moses  was  not  so."  With 
him  the  Divine  revelations  wei«  made,  "  mtuith  to 
mouth,  even  appai-ently,  and  not  in  d.irk  8pe«H'hes, 
and  the  simihtude  of  .Fkkovaii  shall  he  liehold" 
( Num.  xii.  8).  in  the  MuK.su!man  legends  his  sur- 
name is  **  Kelim  Albdi,"  "  the  spken  to  by  (iod.** 
Of  the  «K))edal  modes  of^  this  more  dii-ect  communi- 
cation, four  gi'eat  examples  are  given.  con>s|ionding 
to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  hisfonnd  caretT,  which 
help  U.N  in  some  'iegree  to  nnderntand  what  is  nntuit 
by  these  expi>s.<ions  in  the  sacred  text.  (I.)  The 
app«Mi-ance  of  the  Divine  ptvHen<*e  in  the  flaming 
acMcia-tiee   has   he»»n  alrrmly  notice* I.     The  i  siial 

Kictoriid  repi-esent.-itions  of  that  scjiie— of  a  wingetl 
unian  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  belongs  to 
Philo  i  r.  J/,  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No  tbrm 
is  describe<l.  **  The  Angel,"  or  •'  Messenger,"  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "in  the  flame."  On  this  it 
was  that  M(k4«  was  afraid  to  look,  ."uid  hid  his 
face,  in  onier  to  hesir  the  Divine  voiw  f  Kx.  iii. 
2-G).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  outwani  form  of  the  revelation  wm  a 
thick  darkness  ns  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which 
proceeded  a  voice  (Ex.  xix.  19,  xx.  21).  The  r^- 
velation  or.  this  occasion  was  especially  of  the  Name 
of  Jkho^'am.  Outside  this  cloud  Sloses  himself 
ren)aine<l  o.i  tl.e  mountain  (Kx.  xxiv.  1.  2,  15),  and 
rH<iMv«>d  the  voice,  as  from  the  clou<],  which  le- 
vcalisl  the  Ten  C(»mnnuulments,  and  a  short  code  of 
laWN  in  addition  i  Kx.  xx.-xxiii).  On  two  ix-(*asionB 
lu>  is  dt'.scril^i  as  having  penetrateil  within  the 
daikiie-s,  and  romaineil  thero,  succe.s.sively,  for  two 
|K'ii<Kl.s  of  foiiy  iLivs,  of  which  the  s^>cond  wasspi'nt  in 
atksolut^  soliisiou  and  fasting  '  Kx.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
'2H).  On  the  tiivt  occasion  he  receiveil  instiuctiinii 
rrs{Nt:tine  the  tiibemacle,  from  *'  a  pattern  showed  t« 
him  "  XXV.  9, 4<i ;  xxvi.,  xkvii.\  and  respecting  th« 
pri.'ithcNMl  ( xxviii.-xxxi.).  Of  the  setMind  ooubioi 
liardlv  nnything  i«  told  ns.  l^nl  «»R<*h  of  these  periods 
was  concludeil  by  the  prwiiiciion  of  thf  twn  bi^Ik  oi 
tiib!oi»  of  gi-iiiiitf.  cpriMmiOfr  tiie  .■».«\'wihive  i^iitKM 
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of  the  Ten  ComtnaiidmentM  (Kz.  xxxii.  15,  16).  On 
the  first  of  the  two  occasions  the  ton  monil  com- 
niuiuiineiits  are  tfiose  commonly  so  called  (comp. 
Kx.  XX.  1-17,  xixii.  15;  Dent.  v.  6--J2).  On  the 
&Kond  occasion  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Kx. 
xxxiv.  J?,  2H),  they  ai-e  the  ten  (chie6y)  cererat*- 
nial  commiu.dmeiits  of  Ex.  xxxir.  14-20.  The  liret 
ai-e  Niid  to  *!»  s  been  the  writing  of  Cod  (Kx.  xxxi. 
1 8,  xxxii.  .;;  l)cut.  v.  22);  the  second,  the 
wiitin«5  of  MttMA  ( Kx.  xxxiv.  28).  (3)  It  w.is nearly 
at  the  (lust*  of  those  communications  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
c«i  him  iK*i"sonally.  answerini;  in  WMne  degi^e  to  tliat 
wliich  rii.it  caih-l  him  to  liis  mission.  In  the  de- 
iip<)ii<l<'u<.7  prodiweil  by  the  aposta<5y  of  the  molten 
ciif,  )m  h<'sou};tit  .iKiioVAii  to  show  him  '*His 
f-jloiy."  The  wi>h  was  thoroughly  Kjryptian.  The 
Siime  is  n-corded  of  Anii>nnpli,  the  1  iiantoh  pre- 
o^ilinc;  the  KxikIus.  but  the  I>iviue  auMwer  is  tiio- 
roiighly  biblical.  It  announced  tliat  an  Kctiiul  vision 
of  (i'o.f  was  imimsNible.  **  Thou  canst  not  sw  my 
Hive  ;  for  thei-e  shall  no  man  see  my  t'ace  and  live." 
He  wu»  cominandeil  to  hew  two  blocks  of  htoue, 
11  ko  those  which  he  h:id  destroyed.  He  was  to 
come  absolutely  alone.  Kven  the  Hocks  and  herds 
wiiich  t'tfd  Ml  t)i«  neighbouring  valleys  were  to  be 
reiuo^'eil  out  of  the  sight  of  the  mountain  (Kx. 
xxxiii.  18,  -0 ;  xxxiv.  1,  ;-$).  He  took  hi**  phice  on  a 
well-known  or  pmmhiont  it>ck  (**  the  ro<k  ")  ( xxxiii. 
21).  The  cloud  ]):Ls<ed  by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22). 
A  voice  pi-oclaimi^l  the  two  immutitbi^'  attributes 
of  (lod.  Justice  and  Love — in  i.ouls  whi«h  I^ecanie 
jKirt  of  the  religious  cn'tnl  of  Isitu^i  an«l  of  the  world 
(xxxiv.  H,  7).  The  ini|K)rtimce  of  this  incident  in 
the  life  of  Moses  is  attested  not  meiely  by  tlip 
place  wliich  it  holds  in  the  s:icreil  record,  but  by 
the  deep  hold  that  it  has  tikeu  of  the  Mussulman 
tnulitioiis,  and  the  local  Io<;eiids  of  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  tf»!d,  with  some  characteristic  variations,  in 
the  Koran  (vii.  1.S9),  and  is  coinmemoi-ated  in  the 
Mu.ssuhnan  chajiel  erecti>d  on  the  s'lmmit  of  the 
mountain  which  fi-om  this  incident  (rather  than 
tiom  any  other)  has  taken  the  name  uf  the  Moun- 
tiin  of  Moses  [JeM  ^fAsa).  A  cavity  is  shown  in 
the  rock,  as  pnxliiced  by  th*»  pressure  of  the  lack 
of  Moses,  when  he  shrank  from  the  Divine  glory* 

(4).  The  fouilh  mode  of  Di\'ine  manifestation 
was  that  which  is  desaibed  as  commencang  at  'his 
juncture,  and  vrhich  i-»ntinued  with  more  or  les>>.on- 
tinuity  thront;h  the  rest  of  his  caretir.  Immediately 
after  the  catiistrophe  of  the  woi'ship  of  the  «df,  and 
aji|>an*ntly  in  ismseiuence  of  it,  Mo^«s  remove<l  the 
cliief  tent*'  outside  the  camp,  and  iuvested  it  with 
H  sici-etl  chanicter  iinih'r  the  name  of  **  the  Tent  or 
Talternacii;  of  the  ("«»n::n^jntinn"  (xxxiii.  7).  This 
tent  ]io<-ame  h^invforth  tlie  chief  scene  of  his  com- 
municiitions  with  <mh1.  He  left  the  camp,  and  it  is 
«lehonbe<l  how,  as  in  the  e\]>ectatifiii  of  some  tjirtit 
event,  all  the  jietiph*  rose  up  and  stood  every  nuiii 
at  his  tent  d«HM-,  ;inil  htoke*! — ijsjziug  al\er  Mt-ses 
until  he  ilisipiM-aixil  within  the  tenl.  As  he  di>itp- 
ivjiretl  the  entiance  was  closed  U-liind  him  by  the 
clo'iily  pillar,  at  the  sight  of  which"  the  p«i>|-le 
p.o.stnitiil  tliein->elves  (xxxiii.  1(»).  The  nunniuni- 
cations  within  the  tent  weiv  descnl)e«i  as  lM-iii«; 
still  more  intimate  tlum  those  on  the  mouiibiin. 
**Ji:]ioVAii  s|xike  unto  Moses  face  to  f:ice,  as  a 

i  It  h  thi*  moment  which  is  wivd  in  the  rei-cnt  *:«ilp 
iun-  by  Mr.  Wimlin-r  in  I.Iuada.TCliith-d'-il. 
<  Aciii-^liii/j  ti.  Ill"  T  \.X.  it  w.w  h\*  tv»n  ♦**-iV 
"   l.Wiild.   -ifterf  '!»».-.••,  jn,  :S» 
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man  spcaketh  unto  his  friend  '*  (xxxiii.  1 1*,.  He«a 
apparently  ao^mpanieu  on  tlieve  mjsteriow  vWb 
by  his  attendant  Hoshea  (or  .li»sh  ja),  who  TsmsM 
in  the  tent  2>fler  his  ma.ster  had  leilt  it  (uiiii.  II- 
All  the  rerelations  contained  in  the  biiok«of  L«%it.(» 
and  Numljers  seem  to  have  be«n  mode  iu  UJs  Ducur 
(Lev.  i.  1;  Num.  i.  1). 

It  was  duiing  these  communicatioas  that  a  pn- 
liarity  is  mentioned  which  appui-eutiy  ha^l  ifPtbsOi 
seen  before.  It  was  on  hid  Hnal  deKceot  fna 
Mount  Sinai,  afW  hin  second  lon^r  sechisiuo,  tbi  i 
splendour  shcne  on  iiiii  fnc«>,  tus  if  fit»m  the  elca^ 
the  Divine  Presence.  It  u-  fiom  the  Vulj^ate  ir&^ 
hition  of  **  ray  "  (jlp),  "  comntom  1iah^i»  fuJA." 
that  the  conventional  !eprcs<^itatitjD  vfihtlwrutl 
Moses  has  aiison.  I'he  re^t  of  the  storr  is  toU  a 
dilleuntly  in  the  dillcient  verait>n:S  that'  both 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  mft*t  ' 
versions,  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  omo-  U 
hi'le  the  splendour.  In  nnler  to  ]ir(«liiff  this  mc-*-, 
the  A.  V.  of  Kx.  xxxiv.  :t:t  it^d:*.  '*  a:uJ  [till]  Mt"t< 
had  done  sptAking  with  tlieiu  *' — and  oiher  veni^u, 
"  he  hftd  put  on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  LX.X.  uk 
the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hatt.},  hr  is  saiii  to  |rr.t « 
the  veil,  not  duiing.  but  utter,  the  niiiTfrsa>.« 
with  the  i)tHiple — in  onler  to  hide,  not  the  sfwiiAw, 
but  the  vat.ishiug  away  of  the  s|iIen«ionr;  uJ^ 
have  worn  it  till  the  momeut*  of  his  reiuiutntki 
Divine  Presence  in  oixler  to  rekindle  the  hifhttiir.c. 
With  this  reiiding  agrees  the  o)iviou<i  meuiaf  W 
the  Hebrew  woi-ds,  and  it  is  this  rendeiin^ct'tiie 
sense,  wliich  is  tollowed  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor,  iii.  I2>. 
1 4,  where  lie  contnists  the  t'eai  Iez«new«  ol  the  Ap» 
tolic  tesichiug  with  the  concedinent  of  thil  of  Ihi 
0.  T.  *'  We  have  no  tear,  as  Moms  had,  tbt  etf 
glory  will  pass  away." 

Thei«  is  another  tbrm  of  the  ftrophetic  pd, 
in  which  Mosiv  more  neai  ly  resembles  the  Iits 
prophets.  W«  need  not  Iieiv  deteimine  ;wlal  ■ 
best  considered  under  the  sevei.tl  books  vhidi  bar 
his  name,  PENTATEUCH,  Sic.\  the  extent  «  b 
authoi-ship,  or  the  perioil  at  which  thcw  Wmb 
were  put  together  iu  their  presi'Ut  form.  Eup•^^ 
mus  (Kus.  Pmcp.  />.  ix.  2G)  nakes  fain  Ar 
author  of  lettew.  But  of  this  tlie  Hebivw  nn* 
tive  gives  no  indication.  Theie  are  two  portiici 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  wbh  ihi 
actual  trriting  is  ascribnl  to  Mom:  (1.)  Tki 
second  K^lition  of  the  Ten  Commaiidment«  iEl 
xxxiv.  28),  (2.)  The  register  of  th«  Statk»iitkt 
Wilderness  (Num.  zxxiii.  1).  But  it  i«  ci>v 
that  the  prophetical  office,  as  rppi>»euifd  h  ^ 
history  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  tbnn  rfc^ 
position  which  charactf*rizes  the  Jewish  p!*f*«y 
gi'nenilly.  These  poetiad  utterance*,  wbrtbero 
nected  with  Mtwes  by  ascription  or  by  •rtudi*' 
thorsliip,  enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblial  i* 
c4>ption  of  hb  chaiacter,  that  they  moA  bi  kM 
moutioiieti. 

1 .  **  The  song  which  M.wes  and  the  Mi* 
of  Israel  sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  R^  ^^ 
Kx.  XV.  1-19).  It  is.  unquestionably,  the«Hi«< 
written  account  (d'that  event ;  and,  aithoiij:faitB*f 
iiave  U*en  in  |»:ii1,  according  to  the  OHijectain'' 
Kwald  and  bun  sen,  ad:ipted  to  the  »*nrtui.7  ^ 
<;en/ini  or  Shiluh,  ytt  ita  framework  andidai*" 
•"S«.'ntiully  Mosaic.  It  i»  pvolvxbly  thi*  !-*?  ^ 
which  allusion  ismsulc  In  Ilev.  xv.  2.  '^:  •■T:i»y>t»' 


■  In  Ylx.  xxiiv.  34,  3S.  the  Vuleat^.  uppor  nt'v^*^^ 
htwi.u;  a  dilTereiit  roa>linK,  DrM<  "  wtiJi  1b»:;i'  *• 
IPS      •»!■  Mm."  diTi  r«  'jMtli  fii4n  ih^  I.W  *;-*  •  '• 
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t  ths  lai  «f  glias  mingled  with  fire  .  .  .  and  sing 
IK  H^  of  Moms  the  eenrant  of  God." 
S.  A  fragment  of  a  vraT'Oong  {^^[ainst  Amalek — 
•  As  tiM  hand  i»  on  tbe  throne  of  Jeh9vah» 
:i»  «iu  J«faoTah  wax  vfiih  Amalek 
Frem  gt  nemdon  U>  genenuiori." 

{iltxrii.  {*}), 
.i.  A  !r?on«it  of  a  Ifncnl  iiUTst  of  iudignation — 
"  NfiiTb*  Tvw.^  vf  them  thui  sihimt  for  nuiKtcTy, 
S'ttUtf  v-4o?  Iff  tli«*in  lha»  cry  f«ir  bchip  overcuine, 
Bui  (ij«*  Htfise  ul  tbein  thai  nug  du  1  hear." 

•tLiui;.  IH> 

4,  P:oiuMr,  either  from  hirn  or  his  inin](><Ii;iTc 
^fflttic  ibllowei-s,  the  fiaj^n^nta  of  war-wnvjj*  in 
X^a.  ixL  l+,  15,  27-:<t),  presei-^-ed  in  the  "  1mm »k  or" 
tt<  va:«  of  Jeiiovali,"  Num.  iii.  14;  and  the 
addn*>  to  th«  wAL  ixi.  1(>,  17,  18, 
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Monaii  mt^ro,  ii(H\^itAt«Hi  or  sll^i;ertt^l  bf  the  in 

uuKU.it  /  o)  tiie  iM-aelites  to  retain  the  higher  iumi 

.<inipler  dtvtiine  ol"  the  Divine  Unity, — as  proved  bt 

their  ivtuni  to  the  worship  of  tlie  HeliopoUtan  cau 

untlor  the  &uiction  of  tlie  brother  of  Mofies  himself. 

There  is  no  diiei't  stjitnment  of  this  comiexion  is 

tlie  >acred  namitive.     But  there  ai-e  indirect  indi- 

cMtJons  of  it,  sullicient  to  give  some  colour  to  such 

an  explaiisition.     The  event  itsolf  is  descrihe«l  as  a 

cri>i^  in  the  life  of  Moses,  alino>t  equal  to  tliat  in 

wiiioh   he  rweived  his  Hi-st  call.     In  an  agimy  of 

\:\'^i'  and  disjippointmoiit  he  destroytxl  tlie  monu- 

in»Mt  of  his  rir>t  rcvi-lation  (hli.  xxxii.  19).     He 

tliK'W  up  his  s;tcre«l  niiti:»ion  {ih.  IV-!).     lie  craved 

j  .iimI   h«»  nfctMvetl  a  new  and  special  revelation  of  thr 

attiil>utt*s  of  (lo.l  to  console  him  {ih.  xxxiii.  18). 

A  fn-sh  stait  wjis  rajide  in  bis  rarwr  {ih.  aXXIv.  i!OU 

i.  The  !*»ng of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxii.  1-43),  settint:    ]\■^^  ,dation  with  his  coiintrvmen  hwueforth  became 

falk  ifc-  p'^iTuw*  and  the  failings  of  Israel.     It  is    ^^^,^.^  ^^y^\^\  „,„!  ,nvsterious'' i'>.  .S2-:.5).     In  \^,u\\ 

ivwrLiUe  A»  brmiring  out  with  much  force  theidfti    ^,,-  j-^^.^^  ^^^  gjeat«?j-  i«rt  of  the  details  of  the  Levi- 

iT  «i«l  tf  the  Itoi-k  (xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31,  :;7  ..    tied  sv-t.-m  weit-  s'lln^tHiuen 


Tkipedil  alliisioos  to  the  juistoial  riches  of  Isi-ael 
pint  to  the  traiu-Jonlaoic  territory  as  the  scene  of 
in  wcpontion  i  xxxii.  13,  14). 

6.  thir.  Me&^ioe:  of  Moses  on  the  tril>es  fDout. 
Kuii.  1-J^).     If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this 


[uent  to  this  cattistro]ihe. 
The  iM>titution  of  tlu-  Keviticid  tribe  irrew  directly 
out  of  it  I  xxxii.  20).  And  the  inferiority  of  this 
pert  of  the  system  to  the  rest  is  exprosly  ^tate^i  in 
th»i  Prophets,  and  «'xi)res>ly  anniit'twl  with  the  idol- 
atious  t»!n<li'ni'ies  of  tht*  nation.  "  Wlieielore  1  gave 
.0  circumstances  only  beloiiging  to  a  later  tjj^.,,,  j.tati.H's  that  wcie  not  go<Ml,  ami  juilgrocntt 
»ifc«>!xhasthemigiationof  Thin,  xxxiii.-JJ.,  yet  ^.i,^,^,hv  thfV  should  not  live"  (Kz.  xx.  25). 
ttee  IS  no  one.  iu  whose  moutn  it  co;ild  1m*  so  :;;v  «.  |  ^j^-lj^^,  „ot  unto  vour  fathers,  nor  conimaiided 
pKfn«t(JT  plaoe.1,  «  in  tliat  of  the  jri.na  Iwider  or.  ^j,^,,,  ,„  ti,^.  ^^y  t],,;t  I  broui:ht  them  out  of  the 
thi  «T#  of  tlw'  tinal  con-juest  of  rale-tine.  This  i.^,,}  of  K^ypt,  conceining  bunit-ollerings  or  saci'- 
ysmi  (;^:nk<.i:eii  with  the  ^4milar  ble.xsuig  of  Jacob  fjees"  !.I«r.  vii.  22). 
■««.  xiix.). embrace  a  complete  collecUve  view  of        ^^^^^^'^  p^Mtionl  of'  the   Law,  such  as  the  rejiula 


±ieb'w-tc>i9<t':cs  of  the  tribes, 

I.  The9  'th  Ps.ilm,  "A  prayer  of  Moses,  the 
via  uf  iicl.**  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
IWnu  i»  of  doubtful  authoiitv^ — and  the  Psalm 
b  often  F«cn  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
E*a2d  .pMinten^  p.  91)  thinks  that,  even  though 


tions  of  slavoiy,  of  blonl-tend,  of  clean  and  ui'cI'AD 
t'ooil,  were  probjibly  taken,  with  the  nwHSsiry  modi- 
lioiitioiis.  tioni  the  cunIouis  of  the  de.-«ert-tribei. 

But  the  d\stingnisliin:;  fesitures  of  the  law  o< 
Isniel,  which  have  ioniain»''l  to  a  consi<lei"ahle  extent 
. .  .  '       . ,,  -        ,        ...       .    i      in   Chii.>tendnm,  are  pecuiiariv  Mosaic: — tiie  Ten 

*«  be  the  case.  It  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  (^^,m„,:,„.i,nents ;  and  the  genend  spirit  of  jostice, 
iMinle  Uwgiver  Th..re  is  something  extiemely  hu„,.„,itv.  and  libertv,  that  i)ervavles  even  ilie  moie 
mncitiiAic  of  3to^.  in  the  view  taken,  as  tiora    j^^^^,,^^,  :^,,,i  j.^.^^j  oKinnn.es. 

^-jDu.it  or  base  of  .Siuai,  ot  the  eteniity  of  Ood.        .p,^^^  pruj^hf-tic  olhce  of  M<.ses,  however,  can  only 

be   fully  o»nsid(>red  in  connexion   with  hi.<«  wiiok 
,     ,     ,  ^     ,.    .       .^  chui-acter  ami  app«.*anincc.     "  By  a  prophet  Jehov-di 


ir  txra  than  the  eternity  of  mountains,  in 
ith  the  flpeting  geneiations  of  man.  One 
ID  iu  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
1 74,  or  at  mn»t  80  years)  in  vci-m  10,  would, 
V  it  bt  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  t>tiy  at  Sinai. 
JBTO«(A/r.  £»X?m.  i.  §13),  on  the  authority  of 
f  fctfn,  SftTibe^  the  nest  eleven  i'saims  *jo  Moses. 
Chnu  Onmo:jr.  r.  223)  supfioses  tliat  it  is  by  a 
ffVfr  M<ttii*s  cif  the  ticiJ  of  iMvid. 
HflV  fir  the  giadual  development  of  these  i"e- 


was  he  preserve*!"  (Il(».  xii.  13).  He  WJis  in 
sense  p^.uliar  to  himself  the  founder  and  r^pres<u- 
tiitive  of  his  jMiople.  And,  in  aicordaiue  with  this 
complete  identiiiiiition  of  hims«-lf  with  his  nation,  is 
the  only  stro'ig  |M!rsonal  trait  wliich  we  are  able  to 
pither  from  liis  hi>tory.  '*  The  man  Moses  was 
very  mei.k,  alM)ve  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the 


^A  or  pi..phetic  uttei-ances  ha.1  any  connexion    Ij^^leol'tlK-'esuth ''\xum7xi'i"?r)."'^^^^^^^ 
WUiw  ovu  coaiacter  and  history,  the  materials    j^  ,,^,^,1^  ^^^  adwiuate  mviing  of  the  Hebrew  terra 
»•  ht  rodi  *i  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.  ,'.  ,    ,      ,,t       ,,      ,,        ,       ,     .       »       . 

iitpjitiaii  e^iucatin  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  W  >*'»"^'l'  ^^^^''^^  ^  '-^^^^'^  "  "^"^-^  endnnug  ;  and, 
5i|pWh:!n  with  much  ot' the  ritual  of  the  Isnielite  '  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the  Ej:yptian,  and  his 
tiihlp.  Tiie  coincidences  between  the  arnuijie-  ;  su.lden  dashing  the  tables  on  the  giouud,  indiaito 
■Bill  of  the  pri«?!ithooil,  tlie  dits-s  the  sacrilHes, '  nitln?r the  revei-se of  wliat we shnuldudl  "meekness." 
^IkIliq  tlie  two  countTies,  ai«  ihvKive.  On  the  '  It  lepn^enfs  what  we  .shouiil  now  desiiniate  by 
•fcr  i-uJ.  the  proclanuition  of  the  L-nity  of  f  Io«l  x\\>'  word  **  <lisiuteie>t(Hl."  All  tliat  is  told  of  hiii. 
W  BgPTtJy  as  a  il<A-trine  ontiiiHl  to  the  priestly'  in-licatfi  a  witlaliawal  of  him -ell",  a  j)n'lejence  of 
Hr.  *>:it*aimmunicited  to  the  whole  nation,  im-  the  (.;:uise  of  his  nation  ti>  his  own  interests,  which 
ftn^Ltmt  antagonism,  almost  a  con-H;ious  iccoil  .  makes  him   the  most  coiui)let<>  exanipio  of  .h.-wish 

rSs!  tb<  Kryptiaa  system.     And  the  ab-'wiice  of '  |>;itrioti>in.       He  joins   his   coiintrynien    in    tlieir 
dwt'ine  of* a  future  state  'without  ailopting  to  |  deguuling  sen'itude  i  Kx.  ii.  11,  v.  -4).     He  forgets 
HirJlesfsit  the  pnnvlox  of  Wi»ibuiton>  proves  at    himself  to  aven;j:e  thfir  winners  fii.  14).     He  de- 
ks^  a  lemariuble   iiidep«*ndence  of  xUn  K'lyptian  \  siies  that  his  bi other  may  t.tke  the  lend  iiistea<l  of 
rABiJi^<T.  in  which  tkit  gi.»:it  dtMttrine  held  w>  prf>-    hiui^.-lf  (  Kx.  iv.  13).     He  wishes  thit  not  he  only, 
'Mvrl'i  pU(«'.     Some  m<idern  critics  hiiv«> supposed  '  'j'.xt  all  the  nation  wcie  git'>c<i  alike : — "  Kiiviivt  fhoa 
ftol  tnr  L*vitkMl  rlLnl  wa-  an  af^er-erowth  of  the  .  tin-  luv  sike?"  (Num.  xi   i9^.     Wii.'u  thf»  <^«r  h 
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bttitimild  bom»de  "n^rttiliiAiiou**  (lux,  iciiti.  10), 
he  praji  that  they  mny  he  fbrcivfn — *•  if  not,  blot 
met  1  pmy  'I'hee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  luu*: 
wiittqp'*  (ixjJL  32).  His  60ii«  were  not  raiiteil  t9 
honctuK  The  l«iJen>hip  of  tho  people  p«isi«J,  afl<r 
bi&  death,  to  iinothi^r  thbe.  In  the  honks  which  bnr 
hi*  niiTOtf,  Abtuhtim,  and  uot  himf«elf,  appears  af^  the 
n*al  father  of  tlw  nation.  In  spite  of  h.i  gi^mt  pre- 
rmineo^e,  they  are  m»ver  ^'  thf  children  of  Alosc*,'* 

In  emct  confomilty  with  hia  life  i»  the  Account  cf 
hie  tkI.  Th<<  Book  of  DeiiteroDomy  descnbe^i.,  fuid 
is,  *hc  l<iiia:  Ij«t  fm'vweil  of  the  prophet  to  htj> 
|M*ople.  It  tjikiM  place  on  the  tinit  day  of  the 
?tev«nth  mtitith  of  tlitf  fortieth  yenr  of  the  waiuier- 
iugs  i»  the  plains  of  Moab  (L*But.  i.  3,  5),  in  the 
plin-gii>v^  of  AbiU  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  §1), 
^AttElz-Sll'TTiM.]  He  U  diMcrib<!d  as  120  yeai*  of 
%p^r  but  with  hift  r^ght  and  his  rre^huesd  of  strength 
urmbttted  (Deut»  oiiv.  7).  Tiie  nddres*  fiom  ch.  i. 
to  ch,  nt.  ctiotiins  tiie  retapitulatioo  of  the  I^w. 
Joshim  k  tlwin  appotnte<i  his  Ktuxessor.  The  Law  is 
written  out,  mul  ordcj-ed  to  t)e  de^toi^ited  in  the  Ark 
(ch.  XTX1.).  The  cong  nnd  tlie  blessing  of  the  tiibe» 
coiKlude  th«  farewell  (ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii.). 

And  then  i?om«  the  roysterioua  cIom.  A&  if  tfl 
otinry  out  to  tlie  last  tlie  idea  that  th«  prophet  wiu 
to  live  not  for  liirai*olty  but  lor  hi*  pt^ple,  lie  h  told 
Ujat  he  ia  tfl  se«  tlie  ^tyod  Ifuid  beyond  the  Joitliui, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  Mn  for  which 
thii  penalty  wns  impot^cd  on  the  prophet  U  dillicult 
to  ftsoertain  <l«nrl7.  It  was  beutusc  he  Aud  Aaithi 
rebelle'l  *gjLn«t  Jrho\^*h,  imd  "  l>elievLti  Him  not  to 
wnctify  Him/*  in  the  munrmring^at  Kmlesh  (Ntiin, 
xt.  12.  xxn\.  14  ;  T»eut,  xxxii.  51),  or.  its  it  in  ex- 
pti!itse<1  til  the  Psalms  (crl.  3H),  becaiwe  he  spoke 
inind^aedly  with  his  lips.  It  seenrw  to  have  been  a 
tiseliiig  of  dixtruKt,  "  ('cm  we  /not,  as  often  ten- 
dered, mn  u-e  i  bri  n  f,^  vvnter  ou t  of  1 1>«  r  1  i fT ? "  i  N  nm . 
%%.  10;  LXX,  fiii  tt^tit^o^d",  **ftnrely  we  laniiot/*) 
The  Talmudic  tiuililion,  chamcb^riatiwilly,  mnk^'s 
tlie  Hill  to  bethnt  he  ailtc^l  the  cho!>»en  ^icoplf  hy  the 
oppi'obiiouf  name  uf  **  rei«;l*,*'  He  it^iceiids  a  moiin- 
tAiji  in  Uw  range  whieh  lijies  above  the  Jordan  ml  ley. 
tu  name  i&  «pecrKe<I  w  luii  ticiihirly  tJjnt  it  must  have 
been  well  known  in  MJivietit  timt^»  though,  uwintr  to 
ihe  dilHcull?  of  eipimmg  the  ensieru  tjde  uf  the 
Joidan,  H  is  tmbmwn  at  pi>»ent.  The  mountiuo 
li"»ct  wa»  known  hy  tht?  general  n^nn*  of  rn  E  PISGA  H. 
It*  iummitfr  appareutly  wei^  deilicat&i  to  diffei-ent 
diviiuties  (Num»  xiiii.  14),  On  one  of  these, 
conweiftted  to  Kebo,  Moses  took  hi*  stand,  and 
tt4irv<*jr«Kl  tlie  four  great  nuuseii  of  Palestine  west 
•f  tiie  Jordiio  —  so  liir  as  it  cfluUi  be  <ii.»<serDed 
Irniii  that  height.  The  view  has  poatsed  Into  a 
|«tiverb  for  all  imiiotti.  In  two  iianarkable  re- 
spet^tf  it  illiutratea  the  oflioe  and  character  of 
Moa(«,  Fhjft,  it  was  a  new.  in  its  full  extent, 
to  lie  iTnagifi«d  rather  than  actually  »«<fl.  The 
foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  disceruible:  iti 
diaumoe  ha^l  to  be  ^applied  by  what  was  bi^yond, 
thoiigh  siipgwted  by  what  wai  within*  the  actual 
prti«]H<ct  »t  the  seer. 

£^»coQdiy,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  pient  dl»- 
eoveier  pointing  out  what  he  hinibelf  will  never 
h^d).  To  English  readers  this  hiv  t-eeu  made 
fanitliar  by  ihn  application  of  this  p«&wige  to  Lord 
BaaoD«  originally  iti  the  tmhle  j«em  of  Cowley,  and 
then  dmwu  out  at  leuj^h  by  Lord  Macaulay, 

t  A:«ordlii(^  u»  the  vtew  Al8i>  of  \>\v\\iy  (  V,  M.  i\l  »V 
Mtomt,  wnile  the  aooHini  of  bis  draUi. 


**  So  Moms  th«  im  vMit  at  J«lMyvah  4D«i  I 
th*!  buiuof  lloab,  aoucTdiog  u>  Hi,  w,..,i  >,t.U 
tnd  He  buried  hfni   in  a  ^^  r  ^  jr  j 

Mciabj  ♦  bipfore*  Bcth-|w>r — h. 

hit  sf^pulrhr*'  onto  tiiis<biy  ....  < 

of  Israel  wept  for  Moac*  in  the  ploiL 

days"  (l)e«t.  ktxv         -  '^' 

in  tlie  s*creil  tii-:-i 

tlan  traditions  hii* 

**  AniKlst   tiie   ttmn    ot    ih': 

beating  thf^r  bftfrta,  and  ti.- 

to  uDcnntioUeJ  wailing — he  Wilh-U*-*-      A!  t   "^ 

tain   poiut  in  liti  a«ceia  l>e  made  a  «ifi  Is  •• 

weeping  mnititudn  to  advafic*  tm  (MttUm,  li^ 

with  hira  ou!y  the  elders,  the  l»lgb-f*iail  Qi^i 

fuid  \hv  genemi  J<Mhua.     At  the  top  «f  tte  ■«» 

tiin  he  dl*»ini«sc<iJI  the  eldcn — nnd  then.  •  »  «• 

e-nbracing  Elicas*  juid  JoahuH*  Aid  ttiU  syKgii 

^letn,  a  cloud  ttiddenly   Ktofvi  orw  liTin,  mA  k 

TiiuJ&hed  in  a  deep  volley.      He  wrwtr  %ha  mtmt 

of  his  own  death  P    m    the   ?c*i  t^I    — .«%    icn  j 

lefit  he  should  be  deified  "  {.h 

**  He  clied  in  the  last  motitli  - 

After  his  death  he  u  callal  ••Mtiki"  v^-^^ 

£tr(m.  i.  343). 

His  grave,  though  stodkouftif  cotie«M  9  ^ 

sacred  nan-ative,  in  a  tnaimicr  whicK  aetiDi  «•  p* 

ft  waining  agauist  tht  escesire  TtS)tg9t*M  d  4 

sacred  tomba,  and  tboof^h  never  aciimwW^itf^ 

the  Jews,  is  fhown  by  tlf*e  Mi!»*t4mwf»  »•  ^ail 

( xiid  therefore  the  V.  "  -n 

I  the  Dead  Sea  anil 

The  M  iL-ttul  miit  i   , . ,  ■  "> 

tiona  cf  the  O.  T.  aco'  '^ 

stori  es  i  nd  epend  ent  o  f  f  1 . 

stpiy  (Konui,  xviii.  ei-.'^u , 

Paraell's  Hermit .     Another 

>Ioaei?  of  the  ett* 

(Chartiiu,  i.  8:^<j. 
IniheO.T.  th 

fi-e()tipiitly  afler  the  do^e  < 

might  Itr  expected*      In    !lir 

once— in  ^pcakmg  of  t  Im    ^ 

his  grandson.     In  the  I 

the  A.  v.,  ft  "^      ^ 

in-order  tr> 

of  Ml  gre/vt  1 

fWms  and  tiie  ProphrU,  hviwu^rtr,  W  is  i 

namerl  a^  tlie  chief  of  t  fie  prophrC&. 

In    tilt?    N,  T.   h*!  IS  refer«d  t©  |*^  ' 

repie^ietiUttre   of  tiie  I.aw^-4»   ill  llw  i 
j  pjisages   cited   •!>'■<•' — <  ■*    i*     i 
j  Tmostigm^tion,  ^n 

Elijah.     It  IB  p  ^ 

dered**deresse  '  f^i^ai.^  u 
land  2  Pet.  L  15.  where  V  i 

from  the  nr,  ^    ^    '  -'^.  Tnuisnpin 
I  gested  by  t  Moms. 

I      At  the  II  •  Law  he  i»  cxttit 

Chnsl,  the  Author  ol  th<  J? 

given  by  Mo^es  '*  '  lohrt  f    1  7 

irattaitory  - 

pertnanenri' 

1:4-18),  Alii]  ,M 

ill  the  bmid  of  n 

conmi  I  intuition   ty 

His  *'  sierric^"  of  Uv.  la  <»4Lt.Mua  n^ 

tonship  ( Heb.  Hi.  5,  o>.     Bot  b*  » i 
{  a  likenoBK  of  Chnst ;  aQd*  aa  iKis  li  a  | 


the  pt« 


1  In  the  Arsbk  n^vkmmtb^T^of  ^^ 


MOHEfi 

rhivh  hitt  been  aimott  lost  in  thj  Churdi,  comfMuvd 
rith  the  more  iiuniliar  coinpuisoDS  of  Christ  to 
hdam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  finr.  a  basis 
t  &ct  as  anv  of  them,  it  may  be  well  o  draw  it 
at  in  detail. 

1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character 
r  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Himself, 
--••  Moms  wrote  of  me "  (John  t.  46).  It  is 
jisertain  to  what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but 
be  geneivl  opiuon  seems  to  be  the  true  one — that 
t  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Dent,  zriii.  15, 
8.  19,— "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
bee  a  preset  from  the  midst  of  thee,  from  thy 
ffethreu,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken 
•  •  .  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  fix>m  among 
beir  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
rordfl  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
U  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to 
eaa,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  imto  m; 
Fords  which  he  shall  hpeak  in  my  name,  I  wi! 
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iqujre  it  of  him."     This  passage  is  also  expressly 

noted  by  Stephen  (Actsrii.  57),  and  it  is  probably 

I  allusioo  to  it,  that  at  the  Transfiguration,  in  the 

I  Mi  nee   of  Moses   and  Elijah,   the  words  were 

Uexed,  "Hear  ye  Him." 

It  auggciits  three  main  points  of  likeness: — 

(a.)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 

m  people— the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.    In 

reftU»e«  of  position,  none  came  between  them. 

nlj  ^Samuel  and  Eiyah  could  by  any  possibility  be 

KMight  to  till  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 

rery  secondary  degree.    Chiist  alone  appears,  like 

toeee,  as  the  IteveiUer  of  a  new  name  of  (]od--of  a 

■w  r^igioos  society  on  earth.    The  Israelites  *'  were 

aptiaed  unto  Moses"  (1  Cor.  x.  2).   The  Christians 

'ere  bapiixed  unto  Christ.    There  is  no  other  name 

I  the  Bible  that  could  be  used  in  like  manner. 

(bS)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  **  Him 

bail  ye  hear."   His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 

tflcring  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 

tomam,  wilike  the  other  prophets,  that  He  lays  down 

,  oode,  a  law,  for  His  followers.     The  Sermon  on 

lie  Mount  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  parallel 

if  ftloees  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c.)  Christ,  like  Mose.«,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 

nidst  of  the  nation — **  from  their  brethren."     As 

Hoses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 

eaUnt;  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 

n   their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  i-e- 

rcrenoe   be  it  said,   wiis  Christ.      The  last  and 

pMitest  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  was  not  only  a 

lew  bj  descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted 

ifioD  as  an  integral  part  of  His  appearance.     Two 

if  the  <ioepels  open  with  His  gencalog}-.     **  Of  the 

l^mditm  cameChi-ist  after  the  flesh  "  (Kom.  ix.  5). 

9c  wept   and    lamented   over   His  country.     He 

Mmfioed  hinuelf  duiing  His   life   to   their  needs. 

9«  was  not  sent  **  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 

teuae  of  Israel "  (Matt.  xv.  24).     It  is  tnie  that 

!ti«  absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but 

b«  »ynibol  of  Hi&  flbtiorption  into  the  far  wider  and 

keeper  interests  of  all  humanity.     But  it  is  only  by 

WadcntnndinE  the  one  thai  we  are  able  to  under- 

*  lo  Uter  hbtorj.  the  name  of  Mcwi  hM  not  Ix-on  fur- 
d^lviu  In  the  early  Christian  CSinrch  he  appcare  in  the 
^ean  cfttAcx^mbs  in  the  likenrss  of  St  IVter.  partly, 
^ftbll««s.  frum  hl4  being  the  leader  vf  the  Jewish,  as 
*1wr  tif  the  Clirtslian  CImrch,  partly  from  his  ounnexiitn 
' %i^  lAe  Ktic'rf.  li  is  a*  utriklng  the  Rock  thai  he  appture 
*^k#r  TV«:r»  cam«. 

Ill  tiiff*  JewlsL.  a4  lo  the  Arabian  natUm.  his  xiiuvi 
^~te  li!  iat<-r  jfAmbr**!!  iiii>n>  conuuun  Ittsii  in  ftmiM  r  ag«'b, 


itand  the  other ;  and  the  life  ot  Moses  is  the  best 
I  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 
In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vn.  87 
Christ  is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the 
Moses  or  the  new  dispensation — as  the  Apcrtlc,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people— as  the 
Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  householJ  ot 
God.  No  other  pei-Fon  in  the  0.  T.  could  have  fui^ 
nished  this  pdinlli.'l.  In  both,  the  revelation  was  com- 
municated paitly  through  the  life,  p.utly  through 
the  teaching ;  but  in  both  the  Prophet  was  incessantly 
united  with  the  Guide,  the  Kuler,  the  Shepherd. 

3.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  otlen,  compared.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  24-28, 
35)  dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the  likenras 
of  Moses  in  striving  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  and  mis- 
understood and  rejected  on  that  very  account.  The 
death  of  Moses,  especially  as  related  by  Josephus 
(ut  supra),  immediately  suggests  the  Ascension  of 
Christ;  and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  Chiuxh,  till  afler  its  Founder  was  with- 
ditiwn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  resem- 
bUnoe.  But  this,  though  dwelt  upon  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  Bible. 

In  J  tide  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  betweeo 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  has 
been  endeavouiwi  (by  rending  *Ii|(roG  for  VLm^imt) 
to  refer  this  to  Zech.  iii.  2.  But  it  probably  refei-s  to 
a  lost  apociyphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called 
the  'Ascension,  or  Assumption,  of  Moses.'  All 
that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Kabricius,  Cod. 
Pseudepigr,  V.  T.  i.  839-844.  The  *«  dispute  of 
Michael  and  Satan  "  probably  had  reference  to  the 
concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent  idolatry.  Gal.  v. 
6  is  by  several  later  writers  said  to  be  a  quotation 
from  the  '  Revelation  of  Moses '  (Fabricius,  Ibid, 
i.  838).'  [A.  P.  S.] 

MOSOL'LAM  (Mo«r6Wafios :  Bosoranuu)  =z 
Mesiiuixam  U  (1  Eadr.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  t^xr.x.  15). 

MOSOL'LAMON(Mo<r^XXa/iot:  Afoxolamm) 
=  Mf::siiULLAM  10  (1  Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Ear. 
viii.  16). 

MOTH  (C^.*  'dsh :  trfis,  Mx»^»  rapaxiff 
)^yos ;  Sym.  tvpwf ;  Aq.  fipA<ris :  tinea,  aranea). 
By  the  Hebrew  wond  we  are  certainly  to  undet^ 
stand  M)me  species  of  clothe^moth  (titu-a)  ;  for  the 
Greek  (His,  and  the  Latiu  linea,  are  used  by  ancient 
authors  to  denote  either  tlie  lan-a  or  the  imago  of 
this  destructive  insect,  and  the  context  of  the  se- 
vei-al  possiges  where  tlie  word  occurs  is  suHicientiy 
indicative  of  the  animal.  Hefcrence  t»  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clnthes-raoth  is  made  in  Job 
iv.  19,  xiii.  'J8  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  11  ;  Is.  1.  9.  li.  8;  Ilos. 
V.  12;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  S.i,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  IH;  indeed,  in  every  in- 
stiuice  but  one  where  mention  of  tliis  insect  is 
'  made,  it  is  in  reference  to  its  habit  of  destroying 
jpuments;  in  Job  xxvii.  18,  "He  buildeth  his 
house  as  a  moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  mikie 
either  to  the  well-known  ca>e  of  the  Tinea  peUu>' 

though  never  occurring  again  (prrhapa.  as  In  the  esse  o! 

I>dvid,  and  of  IVter  in  the  Papacy,  from  motives  of  ns 
I  ven>nce)  In  the  earlier  annalis  us  rcconlf^  In  the  Bible. 

Mi>ii«>s  MalmonidL-»,  Mom-s  Mciidol>autin,  MClk*.  the  oua- 

qui^rt^r  of  Spain,  are  obvious  Insuuces.     Of  the  ttrrt  of 
'  th«*s«'  tlin-f  a  .lowisli  pn)vrrb  te^tlrtr•»  that  "  Kroai  lliim^ 
!  to  MOM'S  there  was  none  like  Mt»!a«-." 
1      •  Pruni  tlie  root  C*C*y.  "  •••  ^*^^  sway." 
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naUa  vje«  wflodcutl,  or  some  alliftl  «peefe»»  sr  d** 
U*  Ihe  lmf'}fuilJmg  larviie  of  tctnc  other  nicmluM' 
^the  Lr'piJ'tfiiirii.  ••  J  will  be  to  Kiihrmm  ns  n 
uwth/*  ID  H*«,  V*  12,  dpiiily  meruis  **i  will  can- 
rjdif)  i>im  4^  ii  moth  fonj^umrs  pinuctitii/*  The 
eaptrefisum  of  iUe  A,  V,  in  Job  tv,  19,  *'  ai'e  crtisihisi 
bcfoi'e  l}ie  moth,'*  ij*  ceitAiiilj  awkward  und  nmbi- 
gi  «n»;  for  tbu  4lli!tyvijt  tntei-pietntioiia  of  thb  |*a*- 
taige  MW  ti;()»4.'nmullej  'h  St^/uU.  art  loe.,  wWre  it  is 
iri^ucU  tliAt  tht!  wortis  r«*iiilt!ied  **  befon  the  nioth" 
dgnily,  **'As  a  moth  (destroya  ganuents)."  So  the 
Vuig.  ** ooiisumoniur  veluti  a  tinea"  {thr  this  u&e 
ofthc  Ht^biew  phiiwcr  see  1  Sflm.  i.  16.  Simihr 
is  the  Liitm  ad  f>ukn\,  in  Plant,  CisleiL  i.  1,  73). 
Othera  tnkr  the  pj>?«nge  thu^'^ — **  who  are  crusheii 
ereu  as  the  14 nil  moth  is  ctushMl/'  Hither  wnsa 
will  suit  lliG  pn&ai^^ ;  but  6ee  the  dill'ei'ent  explniia- 
lion  of  Lee  (Cnttwu-nt.  on  Jtjb,  ad.  loc.).  Some 
Writers  untl«rst4iiiii  the  woi-d  fip»trit  of  ^!iitt.  vi. 
10»  20,  to  denote  some  siiecit-Hi  of  mnth  (tinea  gra- 
miia  t);  otiieis  Ihiuk  that  ff^f  koI  ^ptto-ii  by  hen- 
dLmJ\t  =  ^f  /StjSp^^trKot/croi'M^Scultet.  Ex*  Ewmg^ 
\\.  c.  ^b),  [lii  ST.]  The  Orieutals  were  fond  of 
foj-mingf  i^positories  of  rich  jifi]>arel  (Hammond, 
AnHfit.  nu  Miitt.  vi.  19:j  whwice  the  frequent  nil u> 
lifMi  to  the  destinjciiTcaCBS  of  the  dotlief^-moth, 


« 


Mi    ^  UP 


^ 


&  l^nr*  \t%  A  r««Hi  eoiutniGtfed  oul  of  liw  inibataiioi  mi  wtlleh  ll 

£.  Cv*  cut  &t  tli«  atiilL 

«.  Chm  cui  i»(ii!*iii  (rt-  ilie  loTfA  for  iui.lBrirtnf  Lt 

The  British  tin4?ae  which  at^e  injitriotis  to  dotbei, 
fm\  Am'.,  are  tliO  followiug:  tin^a  inpeizdUt^  k  cam- 
inon  impedes  oft«'n  foand  in  ainiMgus,  ihe  \xayn 
fi«xliiJ^  under  u  gallejy  cotistructed  ftxim  th**  lining  \ 
t.  ycllion&lliif  the  Ijuva  of  whiL'h  conjstiuct*  a  fJort- 
«ble  cise  out  of  the  substanco  in  which  it  teeds,, 
And  is  very  portiuJ  to  feathers,  Thi*  spocte*.  write* 
Mr,  H.  T,  Stain  too  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  eeilainly  occurs  in  A*ia  Minor,  &in\  I  think  you 
may  uifely  conclude,  that  it  mid  biaclUatti  {an 
abnndnnl  species  often  found  in  hor!^e-huir  linings 
of  chainil  will  be  found  in  nny  old  f\:rnituii?  wntie- 
honmt  at  Jeruwltm/*  For  mi  interetsling  accoutit 
rf  tiie  hftbits  and  eoonotny  of  tita  clotbe&-moUm, 
KC  lieiiuieS  Insect  ArvkitccUire^  p.  190,  and  fur 
a  ftyMciitiiitic  enumci^itloM  of  tht?  Briti}.h  »p«oi(^  of 
the  gi-nus  7iw«t,  imh!  ImecUt  fifitnnnicHf  vol.  Hi* 
The  clothes-mvlhn  b'lwii^  to  the  group  I'lntina^ 
oj-der  Lrpvhptera,  For  tins  Hebrew  00  {S4s)  «ee 
WcmM.  'fW,  H.] 

aiOTHER  iDK:  M^ritpi  mater).     The  supe- 


•  In  Ihe  9U3^  manner  "  Tbo  Pemk,"  orSgltuMf  ttie 
Of  tbe  higtinit  mountain  of  JJoftysbire,  bu  now 
rs  trtiilrtt  to  ih*-  whole  df Atriot 
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rlority  of  the  Hebrew  over   fiH    ^>tit<  lufaaxwi^ 

Ry»t<iifii  of  li'gij.UtioQ    attd 

Ahawu   iti    the   ht^Her  l^tlTi! 

the  Jewish    family,    -^^-^    '• 

Onentali  nt  wetl  ii»  nii 

U)4ure«     The  king's  «< 

of  P>ath.«heb;i,    was    l^taUvi    Wilii    e*f*^<ul  iis-c 

n  K,  ii.  It*;    Ex.  x*.  12;    Lor.  lU.  ,i;   Dnli 

I«,  3ui.  18,  2l;lVov,  1    I.    -     '        - 

15,  xiii,  1,  3Ui,     [CtiJU'i 

VitKt* ;  King,  vol,  ii,  \9t;  \<   ■ 
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trnnsUtorR  hiive  emplav'd  thi*  w^nd  uj 
the  lollowing  tei-tnt  only  of  lli^ 
Hebi^w  ^ij,  har^  with    its  den* 
l^^n,  hatar,  ur  TlH*  Affrer;  ati>i     .     t 

"♦^D,  titf',  this  la»t  occur*  ofjy  ifi  . -.r 
In  the  New  Testament  it  b  oonftn^  I   ir 
«ivelf  to  representing  &pot.     Jo  tli-     i' 
sntoe  usage  premtls  as  iii  ttie  K.  T..    i..  . 
tion  being  in  I  Maoc,  xii*  '^ty^  **lif  r 

put  for  li^r  prohably  a  mr.i I 

say,  or  embaalaDent,  b j  v 
csomiDunication  between  ihr 
Rioant  and  the  town  of  Jet  tissU* »«.    l-^  tbi 
(Ant.  xiii.  5.  flJ)  }uis  T«;x<^f,  n  ««U. 

But  while  thejr  have  emblngM  **  msisi*  ^ 
"  mountAin  '*  for  the  above  Uchrvw  atti€fiitti9 
only,  the  translators  of  ibe  A.  V.  kstt  il»  «^ 
slonally  rvudertnl  the  flnme  Icrma  tj  tbt  £#* 
woixl  '*  hid,"  theirby  fftTnrt*m<^  irtiiiinf  a  odM 
iind  dtKcotinetimi  hetW'  >  f«it  {kIi  4^  i» 

.  tuiri^ite   whirh    it   u  iraMtf  t*  •'^ 

'  K:t;\rrTplf*^  of  this  ar*   ^'^^-u    mulcf    Hrir*    —  ' 
[.    sluj),     (»theT«  will   be  toiukl  iti  I 
J      'inparftl  with  sti.  20;   Jud.  ti.  1.'»  ^ 

1  1.  10,  xiji.  10. 

,  .4^  HebiYW  word  har.  tike>  ftfe  Ct^HA^Mb^ 
run,"  is  employed  hot' 
j  ur  lcs»  iscdatAl,  such  ;i 
and  UUvet,  and  forrsiv 
aWi  applied  to  a  mon 
as  in  J«ih.  li,  !*>»  wlu  i 
IS  the   highlikiid   of  raittniiuff,    ^- 
•*  valley  oiid  tlte  plrun  ;'*  uiul  in  J< 
whei'e  **  the  mountain  of  Julili 
former  case  "mountaiut^*)    i      n,, 
hill-i^untry  "  rn  xxi- 1 1,    Siuubsly  iloi^i  J^ 
(Hnr  tlphraim)  is,  the  toouDtjticoitf  dksbnid 
by  that  tribe,  which  is  e^idenl  Ihiei  tlviA 
the  Moutii  (inaj&Kt   Mount  Ztmufdn*.  U* 
Pbineluis,  nod    the   towns   of  SbedMBi*  ^ 
T(inmith-^«mch,  hraidet  other  dto  tiCh*^  "  ' 
wei«  all  situated  tt^^Kin  tt.*     So  ilfi  Ibi  " 
of  the  Ainorite«"  is  wpparentlr  ihi»  rlrra; 
cast  of  the  l>eyjt  Sea  iiiid  Jor  ' 
and  **  Mount  Njipht-tli"  titt 
tnu't  allotted  to  that  tribe. 

The  various  euinenoe*  or  tmiu 
whkh  the  word  har  h  ft|t|dioi  n' 
follow  .— 
AiuaiM  ;  AiiA<(A ;  or  Ttii:  a 

IHE    AiCORiTEf  ;     AraiUT  ; 
Hlrmon  ;  Bashas  ;  BirrfiM. '.  ^^ 
UtL;  CiiAL;  Eninani 

HjcuitoN;  Hoii^  ^'i^  ,  .- 


xun,  IMXii^ 
T«tjy  IT  iltfA 


*  Jtfoutrt  Uur  ff  jirjltafcitr  ttjf 
•'  moititlaiti  i>f  roounialii« 
turn  '>1 « tnphMAtitng  «n  <a 
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.11 ;  Olivet,  or  of  Olivi-:»;  Miz^it; 
kPiiTALi ;  Nebo  ;  Paran  ;  1'kraziai  ; 
•^EiR ;  Sei>iiar;  Sinai  ;  SiON.  Si&iosf , 

all  named  fur  Heimon) ;  SilAPllER ; 
sUOS  ;  Zkxabaim  ;  Ziox. 
MT  OF  THE  Valley  (pO}!T]  in :  6 
Alex.  ''Ereuc:  mora  convallia)  was  a 
e  East  of  Joitlan,  within  the  teiTito'*y 
ieuben  (Jwh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a 
wns.    Its  name  recalls  a  similar  juxtv 

mount  **  and  "  valley  **  in  the  name 

e  Tikes,'*  a  well-known  mountain  in 

itry. 

hitr  beitime,  at  least  in  one  instance, 

with  the  name  which  accompanied  it, 

one  wonl.  Har  (ierizzim,  Momit  Ge- 
s  in  the  writci^s  of  the  first  centuries  of 

era  as  ir^Aij  "ApTOpiflrfEupolcmus), 
(os  (Marinus),  tnona  Agazaren  ( [tin. 
p.  587).  This  is  also,  as  lias  aliwdy 
i.soe  vol.  i.  p.  108  <i),  the  origin  of  the 
ti};eddon ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  of 
•  Ittbvrion,  the  fonn  under  which  the 
lint  Tabor  U  given  by  the  LXX.,  Ste- 
rzaiitium,  and  othei-s,  and  which  may 

corruption,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
wpior : — *Ara$iptO¥f  *lrafivpiop, 
?iit  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip- 
•uihciitifn  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
IT  icmnikable.     The  following  ai-e,  it 
:l  the  wonls*  uj«d  with  this  object  in 
ountains  or  hills : — 
CTNI,  Hosh,  r,en.  viii.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  20 ; 
1  ;   1  K.  xviil.  4--»;  (A.  V.  "  top"). 
m3TK,  Aziwth.     Axnoth-Talwr,  Josh, 
•ibly  in  allusitin  to  some  projection  on 

mountain.    The  same  word  is  perhaps 

lIN-v'^IIKRAlI. 

>i:r,  8]n2,  Catheph.    Deut.  xxxiii.  12  ;  | 
and  xviii.  ItJ  ("sMe'*);  all  i-eferrinj  i 
n  or  amoiijj  which  Jerusjdem  is  placed. 
**  the  fiiie  of  Mount  Jearim." 
IV,    'A'w/.      (See   the  woi-d  for   the 
man  in  2  ?im.  ii.  16,  Ez.  iv.  4,  &c.) 
m-e  to  a  mountiin  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26, 

.r  Kl.AXKS,  r6p3,  Ciiltth,  Chisloth- 
(ix.  12.  It  MX'urs  aUio  in  the  name  of  a 
biy  sitwitcd  on  this  port  of  the  moun- 

!i.  "  the  hill  SomiirU;"  accurately,  "  the 
-coding  \A  found  In  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  xlviL 


il»  fotir  rxi-eptiuiL-t.  all  the  above  terms  are 
•  ri  lariKii-ii;!*  in  addition,  we  i^pcak  of 

the  -  ln^tf•n,"  the  "  foot,"  the  "  to«',"  aiMl 
r  "  b»»s.>in  "  «»f  a  mountain  or  hill.  "  Top  " 
r  a  ci»mjpll«in  of  kripf,  "  head."  Slmlliriy 
!♦'  "  lu-iiitli,"  aixl  the  "gorjce"  {i.e.  \\w 
r\\\\\v' ;  .iinl  a  -  lonRUc "  of  Und.  Compan> 
/.  "  Tin  k,"  111  Kn-nch. 

yoyyvyw,  anJ  (6)  nJX*  irci^cw.  mirrro. 
<  iHi!  n*3Nri'  rrtwfxoK,  gtmitus.  In 
fiii-oifieiof,  hum\liatta\  A.  V.  •"moiirii- 
,f..ii  •• 

ie»(K.  t>-t'r\  A.V.  B'y:ht4k.  Also  n*D2. 
U    ii  U  n23.  KXaiju,  Jieo. 
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taiD.  HarCenilloth,  ni^pan,  i.  e.  the  **  Unos" 
(Josh.  xix.  18).     [Chesullutii.] 

6.  Rid,  y^V,  TsSld.  Only  u^wd  once,  lo  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  .Sim.  xvi.  1 3,  and 
there  translated  "side,"  4k  wKtvpas  rov  Spivs. 

7.  Back,  D3C^,  Shecem.  Possibly  the  root  of  the 
name  of  the  town  Shcchem,  which  may  be  deriv^l 
from  its  situati.. ,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerisim 

8.  TiliGll,  n3T,  Jarcdh,  (See  the  woi-d  foi 
the  «•  thigh  "  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii.  16,  21.)  Ap. 
plied  to  Mount  Ephraim,  Jutlg.  xix.  1,  18;  and  tA 
Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Used  aU 
for  the  "  sides  "  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 

9.  The  word  transUted  "  covert"  in  1  Snm.  xxr. 
20  b  inp,  Sether,  from  "UnD,  **  to  hide,"  and  pro- 
bnbly  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  Abigail's  path  Uj.  In  this  paisage  **  hill " 
should  be  "  mountain." 

The  Chaldee  IfiO,  ^<2r,  is  the  name  still  given  t« 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  JeM  et-Tur. 

The  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  Protessor  Stanley's  Simii  and  I'aiestine,  §2.-.. 
Sec  aUo  249,  and  338  note,  of  that  work.       [ii,] 

BIOUNT  (Is.  xxix.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.).   [Sirje.] 

MOUNTAIN     OF     THE     ABI0KITE8 

(nOKn  irj:  6pos  rov  'Knofi^tov:  Muna  Atn/tr^ 
rhaci\  speciBcnlly  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19,  20  (comp. 
44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the  Uraelitca 
in  the  desert.  It  seems  to  be  the  range  which  rises 
abruptly  tiomthe  plateau  of  rf-7iA,  runnini<  from  a 
little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  ex- 
tremities are  the  Jebel  Araif  rn-Nakah  west-ward, 
an<l  Jebel  el-MHkrah  eastward,  and  from  which  line 
the  country  coutinues  mountainous  all  the  way  to  H*> 

bl  on.  [WiLDKRNtISS  OF  WANDERING.]      [H.  H."| 

BIOURNING.*  The  numerous  list  of  words 
omploye«l  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mourning,  show  in 
a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewi.sh  customs 
in  this  respect.  They  ap})ear  to  have  consistel 
chiefly  in  the  following  particulars: — 

1 .  luting  the  brntst  or  others  parts  of  th»'  l>oiIy. 

2.  Weeping  and  sci-eaming  in  an  excessive  degit>e. 

3.  Wearing  sadi-oloured  garments. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentition. 

5.  Funeral  feasts. 

6.  Employment  of  persons,  esp4><'ially  1 
lament. 
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4.  ^n3>  ^fi^i'of,  cantuM.  In  Ks.  Ii.  10.  ^H.  9piivo«, 
lam€nUUio.  In  Ex.  xxviL  32.  ^^*  ^p^rtK,  camtCM  luyHkrt, 
from  nri3.  9pi7i-cw,  canto. 

8.  *T13,  Oimvw^  lugeo. 

6.  *T3pP>  Koircroc,  pUmctutt  frt.'0>  *^^9'  tovrmt 
jiarifjo.    StNJ  KccI.  xii.  6. 

7.  T1p»  (TicoTto/iat,  cimtt  ittor,  i.  e.  to  wear  dnrk* 
col»»un"<l  clnthfs.    JiT.  viii.  21. 

H.    pN.   dfJur.      [IlKN-OM.] 

9.  t^}J}*  iJi*koK,  carmen.    Ez.  ii.  lo. 

10.  nnO.  BiaaoK,  conrtrium;  A.  V.  manj.  "moum- 
ins  fo;vi«t.-     J'-r.  xvi.  S. 

n.  IIP.   'T    |*|5.    "lolw-at."    Hour.' part.  HOTpOi 

J»r  i\.!«;  flpjji-ovaai.  lo»iirw/u/riVry, -mo»miiijjwohi»*n!'* 

!r.  N.  r.  Aptyrw  oAoAavw.  oAuAt's'ui.  fittftvUtnfiai.  W¥¥^tu, 

liifjrn,  jitt;  f'li/ro,  plattgo,  motieo    ^ttiv,  luctut,  Jlaui 
rui«rvt\  plotidus,  mulaiuM 

i  f  2 
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Aijd  Wf  m«y  reniArk  that  the  simo  woMii,  and 
ID  man  J  poinU  the  sftme  customs  prcviiiteilt  not 
imlf  M  ttie  4Anse  of  deaths  but  in  cases  of  nfflictjfm 
m'  caUmity  in  ^^nernL  | 

(I.)  Aitbou^h  iu  some  respecta  a  similarity 
ftsiflt}  lictwe^u  E!u;t«>ni  aad  Western  usage,  n  simi- 
lAiHtj  which  iu  remote  times  uid  in  pcu-ticular 
antious  wiis  stronger  thiia  is  oow  the  cash,  the 
Jifference  between  each  is  on  the  whole  rerj  strik* 
irig.  One  nuurked  featore  of  OrieDtal  moaming  i* 
what  mar  be  called  its  studied  pubUcitf ,  md  the 
careful  observanoe  of  the  piescribed  cei^monie<(. 
Thus  Abraham,  after  tha  death  of  Saraht  canut,  ae 
it  were  in  state,  to  mouru  and  weep  for  her,  Gen 
xxili.  2.  Job,  aftei'  his  misfortmies,  **  arose  wid 
rent  his  mantle  {mcUj  Dress,  p*  4646)  and  ahavudi 
hii  headf  aiid  fell  dawu  upon  the  ground,  ou  the 
fuims,**  Job.  )r  20,  iu  8,  and  in  like  raanoet  his 
friend^f  **  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinirled 
dust  upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  c>n 
the  ground  aeren  days  and  seven  night/i "  without 
BpcakiDg,  ii.  12,  13.  We  iokI  also  of  hi^h  planes, 
streets,  aod  house^toptf  as  plibces  especinJly  choaen 
fer  moumiug,  not  only  by  Jqw§  but  by  ether 
oiatiiKift,  Is.  jv,  3;  Jer,  ill.  21,  xliiii»3d;  1  Sun. 
li.  4,  i«.  4;  2  ?«un.  iv.  30, 

(2.)  Among  tbe  paiticr.lar  forms  obeen-ed  the 
following  mny  W  mentifmed : 

a.  Keiiding  the  clotJies^  Gmu  x«%'ii.  29,  2 A, 
iliv.  13;  2  Chn  xxxiv.  27;  Is.  x«Ti.  22;  Jen 
XXiivi.  24  (whei'e  tJie  absence  of  the  form  Is  to  be 
noted),  xlj.  5;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xv,  32;  \q^.  rii. 
6;  Jod  ii.  13;  Ezi.  ix.  5;  2  K.  ,*  7,  jlI  14 j 
Matt,  xxvi,  65,  l^noi^;   Muik  xiv*  63,  X^^''* 

6.  Dresslnir  in  sackduth  [SaCKCUJTII],  Gen. 
nidi.  34 ;  i  Siim.  iii.  31,  ni.  10;  Ps.  cuv.  13 j 
U.  xxTfvii.  1;  Joel  i.  8,  13;  Am.  viii,  10;  ,Jon. 
iil,  8,  man  amt  bejtst;  Job  xri.  15;  E«th.  ir.  3,  4 ; 
Jtr.  ri.  20 ;  Lam.  ii.  10  j  I  K.  xxi.  27, 

c.  Ashes,  dujit,  or  earth  ^pdnkled  ou  the  person, 
i  Sam.  xiii.  19,  x\\  32;  Josh.  ^ii.  6 ;  Esth.  iv.  l* 
S;  Jer.  \i.  26  ;  Job  ii.  12,  xv'k  15,  xlH.  6  ;  Ji.  bci. 
3;  l(ev.  iviii.  19. 

d.  Black  or  sad-coloui-ed  gamienta,  2  Sam.  xit. 
2;  Jen  vtfi.  21;  Ps.  xxiriih  0,  tlii.  9,  xliU.  2 ; 
MaL  ilL  14,  marg.;  G<«.  p.  1195. 

tf.  Removal  of  omaraeflta  or  neglect  of  peTwti, 
Deut.  xti.  12,  13;  Er.  xiiiU.  4;  2  Sam.  »r.  2, 
lix.  24;  Ex.  txv'u  16;  Dan.  i.  3 ;  Matt.  vi.  16, 
17.    [Nail.] 

/,  Sharing  the  head,  plucking  out  the  Hair  of  the 
bead  or  beard,  Lev.  z.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24  ;  £zr.  ii. 
3-,  Job  i.  20 ;  Jer.  rii.  2&.  xvi.  6. 

g^  Laying  bare  some  port  of  the  body.  Isaiah 
Irmiwlf  naked  and  barefoot,  !s.  xx.  2,  The  Eg7p^ 
tian  and  Ethiopian  i»ptiv&,  ib.  rtr.  4;  Is  xlvii.  2, 
L  6;  Jer.  xul.  23,  20;  Nah.  iU.  5 ;  Mie.  i*  11  ; 
Am.  yiii.  10. 

A.  Fwting  or  abstinenoe  io  meat  and  drink.  2 
Sum.  i.  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22;  1  .Sam.  %i%l  13; 
Ear.  I.  6  ;  Keh,  i.  4 ;  Dan.  x.  3,  vi,  IS ;  Joel  i. 
14,  li.  12  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  17;  Zech,  vii.  5,  a  periodical 
fiu»t  during  cnptiriiy ;  1  K.  xxi,  9,  13  ;  Is.  Iviil.  3, 
4,  5,  xxiv.  7,  9,  11 ;  Mul.  iii,  14  ;  Jtr.  ixxvi.  9; 
Jem.  iii.  5,  7  (of  Nineveh) ;  Judg.  xi,  26 ;  2  Chr. 
M.  3;  Ezr.  vtii.  21 ;  Matt  ix.  14,  15. 

I.  In  the  same  dirf>ction  may  be  mentioned  dimi« 
iittlMtn  in  offerinffs  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  par- 
take in  mcrifimi  food.  Lev.  vii.  20 ;  Deut.  ixvi« 
14;Hiii.ii.4;  Joelid,  13,  16. 

k.  Co%iormg  the  **  upper  lip,"  i'.*.  t\ic  !owflr  pait 
of  tbe  1bu:«i,  a&d  sometimes  the  )iead>  in  token  of 
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Mtenci^ ;  Kfccmlly  in.  the  ease  of  the  leper,  Uf,  m, 
45  ;  2  Som.  XV,  30,  xix.  4 ;  Jex.  jdr.  4 ;  £c  or 
17;  Mic.  iii.  7* 

L  Ctittiug  the  flesh,  Jer»  sti^  <K,  7 1  ifi  ^ 
[Cuttings  in  the  Flesei,]  Beaiit^  ikk  b*ly,  U 
xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

^,  Employment  of  peraocts  hind  for  il 
of  mourning,   women    **»kilfiil    in    Ijy 
Ecd.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17;  Am.  t.  16;  ^U.l  .*  . 
AIm  flnte-pUjera.  Matt.  ix.  2A  [MosTiuu.] ;  2  Qf 
ixiv.  25. 

n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  cuateaa  fot  ttmk  m 
passers-by  to  join  in  the  UzncDtntiuoa  of  l««f»i  m 
fiiHicted  persons.  Gen.  1.  3;  Jiidig.  xi*  i 

11,  XIX.  25,  irvU.  15;  Pi,  Ixxvui.  &4; 
xxii.  18 ;  1  K.  xiv.  13,  1$;  1  Chi.  Tii.  :. 
XXXV. 24, 25;  Zech.xii.ll  ;  Luke  rii.  li: ,  '  i 
31 ;  Acta  viii.  2,  ix-  39 ;  kam.  xiu  15.  >  w  -^. 
times  of  general  sorrow  we  fitid  lai^  nusbin  ^ 
persons  joining  in  paaaionate  gipi«aitm  of  fai^ 
Judg.  ii.  4,  XX.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xxriti.  r;  ,  z& 
i.  12;  Eir.iii.  13;  E«.  rii.  16,  «u  •» 

tiooed  of  the  priests,  Joel  ii.  17  ^  , . .  ,« 

below. 

0.  The  Biting  or  lyiDg  poctarc  in  is^mmlt^ 
cative  of  grief,  G^n.  xxlii.  3;  Judg.  ix,  25;  2  Si* 
iii.  16,  xiii.  31  ;  Job  u  2<X,  lu  13;  IUr.iL3; 
I.am.  ii.  10 ;  Is.  iii.  26. 

p.  Mourning  feast  and  cap  «f  iBiwihUwL  Is. 
in.  7,  8. 

The  period  of  ncHmrtittig  rariel.  In  (k»  vetf 
Jacob  it  was  serenty  day*,  G«ii,  L  5;  W  W«i, 
Num.  XX.  29,  and  MoeeH  Pent,  xtzir.  8,  UiOf* 
A  further  period  of  seren  days  m  Jaorib's  aa^fi^ 
1.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  whkli  nay  Itft  ^ 
an  abridmed  period  in  time  of  ttAtaqial  dtfifir,  1  it^ 
xxxi    13. 

ExoesNive  gri<*'f  in  the  case  of  so  hs£ridiial  «7 
be  noticed  in  2  Sam.  ill.  1^ ;  Jer.  xxxj,  1^  s*i  Ps 
same  hypocritically,  Jer.  xlf.  6. 

(3.)  Similai-  pi^tioes  are  Dotked  In  lb  Afoil^ 
pHal  hooka. 

a.  Weeping,  fitftiQfi|,  rending  di^hm,  AA.b:ii 
aohes,  or  earth  OQ  head,  iMaec.  li.  !4,  •    «r    * 
39,  r.  14,  xi.  71,  «iL  45;  2  Mi^ 
xir.  15;  Jud.  iv.  10,  11  ;   riii.  ' 
(Aasyriaas),  x-  2,  3,  viii.  S\^  Maot.  k  <> ;  . **s 
X.  4  ;  Esth.  xiv,  2, 

h.  Funeral  feast  with  wailini:,  fter.  Ti*323  ^ 
Tob.  iv.  17;  see  in  reproof  of  the  fnt^im^H 
Civ*  2>.  viii.  27. 

c.  Period  of  mourning,  Jud,  VI i 

12,  seven  days,  so  aUo  perhaps  'J 
and  Dragon  ver.  40, 

d.  Priests  ministermg   tn    nidbdoth  taJ 
the  altar  dressed  in  sackiiloch,  Jud.  iv.  1 1*  U, 

e.  idol  priests  with  clothes  rent,  hssd  sal 
shorn,  and  head  bare.  Bar.  vi.  3L 

(4.)  In  Jewish  writirtgs  not  Scnptsnd. 
notioes  are  in  Iht  main  oonfirmed,  and  b  shs 
enlaiged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  hmiiag  httwl,  J<«|ih.iA 
ivi.  7,  §5,  XV.  3,  §9, 

b.  Sackcloth  and  aidies,  ioatpb.  JUL  11 
8,  §2,  BeiL  Jud,  ii.  12,  §5;  ddthsiaiu 

c.  Seven  dm  mourning  f^r  a  father.  J«pf^ 
rrii.  8,  §4,  ML  Jud.  li.  I,  §1 ;  fiw  Ika^ 

I  B,  J,  iii.  9»  §5, 

d.  Those  who  mrt  a  f^meral  r«)ui)<!^ 
Jofieph.  c.  Ap.  ii.  26 ;  s«e  Ltikt  viL  12, 

,  xn.  15. 

«.  Fluie-pUyen  at  a  fuonml*  ML  Jml  iL  1 1^ 


WAv^  |»-«siLTib«s  Kren  ^jn*  inouinjiig  for  % 
moUier,  wn,  duugiiber,  brother^  sister,  or 
,  OQ  M(Md  Katon  UK  7), 
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pg  fvnteotft  m  reguUrlf  gmdsuLted  ii> 
lo  t&  dcgTM  of  rdatiotuhjp.  For  a  fiither 
If  tb«  gmnoit  wa<  to  be  miU  but  tioc  with 
hmcfit,  fo  a»  to  show  the  brctuit ;  lo  be  sewn 
III  J  bIUbt  thirty  linys,  but  aerer  dosed.  The 
r  mmTIi  mru  teusher  in  the  Lsw,  but  for 
liliTVi  m  pftLm  braadth  of  the  uppur  g«rmeDt 
k  to  bt  aewD  up  rmighl J  &ller  aereD  daji 
k  dn«4  after  thirtj  dajrs  ifo««f  JTof^  hi. 
m,  liii*  3;  C&rpior,  ^j^p.  ^i&.  p.  650. 
>  moumen  were  to  m't  oa  the  ground ,  QOl 
b«d.  Ofi  oeiiJilii  djip  the  lAineDtatk>D  wiii 
0I7  mtiitil,  Aioed  KaU  1.  e.  For  a  wife 
i»  to  W  at  least  oo«  hijrvd  inoaiTicr  and  two 
^tyhotk,  if.  i. 

fn  |V-  I..*  ..ijjj^  ,1^^  mny  meotioa  a,  the 
»  for  Tkmmuf/'  E«.  vfii.  H, 

Btji^.  --    of  pfiolic*  in  witain  caaei 

Pfwa  afid  beathcdii ;  and  the  ciutom  ia  later 
oUbiii^  of  food  at  ^g^tm,  IbodM^.  ixx.  16« 
prohibitjoQ  both  to  the  higii-piiest  and  to 
n  anaioct  going  into  mouramj?  ev^eti  for  a 

taiolher.  Lev.  m.  10.  11 ;  Num.  vi.  7  \ 
^  Tti.  I.  The  iofei'ior  priestt  wei-e  limited 
pil  of  their  near  relutives,  Ur.  xxi.  I,  2,  4, 
Ihod  laiea  daring  th^*  time  of  moiuniog  was 
I  aa  ioDpUTe,  Deut.  xxri,  14 ;  Jer.  rti.  5*  7 ; 
\  17;  Hot.  ix.  4. 

When  we  turn  to  hcathea  arriiers  we  find 
HMgei  preroiliDg  axooog  various  uatioaji  of 
r»  Harodoiui,  speakbg  of  the  Cgjptiaoa, 
wkm  a  Bsan  of  aof  aooount  diea,  all  the 
slid  among  hia  rdadree  piooeed  to  ioiear 
idi  and  Guxi  with  mud.  Ther  then  leart 
^  is  the  hoUK^  and  parade  the  ci^  with 
Ma  ctpoaei,  beating  ihenuelTee  aa  thff 
I  ia  thiB  thej  are  joioed  by  all  the  womnj 
If  U)  the  &ml1j.  In  like  nrnODer  the  men 
0I  thrtn  fViMTi  opposite  quarters,  naked  to  the 
lb'  M^)m''(Eler.ii.85).  Healw» 

|ir  as  the  period  of  etnbahning 

til...  i^uuucioa  liiicltHMa  the  whole  moum- 
Diadonif,  speaking  of  a  ktog'a  death, 
Ung  of  garnicnta,  saapenaton  of  aacH- 
\  aiaaared  with  dsj,  and  bniuta  bared, 
1  and  wonMB  p  ab^ul  in  companies  of 
Do.  Diakinc  a  waJHnf^  twioe-a-daj,  w^ptA^ 
|»^f.     The/  aUtaio  fiom  flish,  wbeat- 
the  tAth,  dainties,  and  in  generaJ  all 
not  lie  on  bedi^  bttt  hunent  aa  for  aa 
iinng  wrtDty-two  days.    On  the  bit  dar 
1  wm  hdd  of  the  mcrita  of  the  deceased, 
;  lA  the  Tcnlict  prooo^JDced  by  the  ac- 
r  the  creivd,  he  was  treated  with  funeral 
f  III*  contrary  ( r»iwi.  Sic.  1.  72).    Sirojlar 
1  ia  Uie  case  of  private  pei-sons,  ib. 

|ttintings  conliiin  theae  aococuita 
mre  of  the  iwvon,  the  beatiiigt  and 
»vtng  day  or  mud  ii)inn  the  head;  and 
M«  ifprwcntsd  who  appear  to  be  hiied 
b  ituB^  Mff,  AfU.  Ik  154-159  ;  Wilkinson, 
E,  iU  p^  3518, 387).  Karodotua  alao  mentions 
lias  makn  of  rttdlng  the  giinnents  with 
I  wmd  abo  ettttlnir  off  Ute  hair  00  Qocaatona 
i  «r  oalamity.  The  Inst,  he  aay»,  was 
l|M«|  tfca  Scythians  (Her.  U.  06,  viu. 


viu,  99v 
fcitiiaooufitoviiopniiag  Qncek  motLni' 


lag.  speaks  of  tiariag  the  biir  Rii*l  fleah,  and 
wailing,  ana  neating  the  brcnat  to  the^iindofi 
flut«,  burial:  of  slaves,  Iuiiimss  and  oniaments  aa 
likely  to  be  u<Mi?ful  lo  the  dece^uMrd,  ami  the  [UTictJce 
for  reUtires  to  ejjdeavouj"  in  p«isiiJide  the  parentp 
of  the  deceosed  to  poitake  of  the  funeral-feast  (we- 
ptBttwifoy)  by  way  of  recrviiting  ti^teauelves  after 
their  three  days*  last  (De  Luctu^  vol.  ii.  p.  .^03,  305, 
307,  od.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  ihl 
Giiieka  regarded  all  moitroers  as  onclean,  and  tliat 
women  in  mouroiog  cut  thdr  hair,  but  the  men 
let  it  grow.  Of  the  Komana,  in  carrying  corpses  of 
parents  to  the  grave,  tlie  sons,  he  says,  cover  their 
heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  toem,  contrary  lo 
their  custom  in  each  case  {Quagtt.  Rom,  vol.  rii.  p. 
74,  8  >.  ed.  Relske.) 

G)«(ik9  and  Konmiis  both  made  use  of  hired  moiir» 
ncrs,  praeficae,  wlio  accumpauied  the  fUueml  pitK 
Q^sion  with  chants  or  song*.  Flowen  and  per 
fumes  wci^  nUo  thrown  ou  Uie  ^[laves  {Oy.  Fiut 
vi,  660;  Tnst.  v.  1,  47;  I'Uto,  ie*jg,  vji.  9, 
Diet,  of  Atxt%i{.  ait.  FVnm).  The  prtfejicm  leeiu 
to  be  the  pt^eoes^oiv  of  the  **  mutes'*  of  modem 
fuuetals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  meotiooed.  Oriental 
lUid  other  customs,  ancient  and  modem,  in  great 
mcusuje  agitie,  D*An'ieux  layi,  Arab  men  are 
silent  in  giief,  bat  the  women  acream,  tear  tlieir 
hair,  hnnda,  and  face,  and  tbmw  earth  or  aand  on 
their  headji.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  d  mourning  g&naoiiti. 
They  also  sing  the  pmises  <>»  the  deonased  ( Trot, 
p.  269,  270).  Niifbuhr  says  both  Mahouetana 
and  Christians  in  lilgy pt  hire  wailing  woman,  And 
wall  at  stAted  times*  (Tor/,  i.  l&O).  Burckhandt 
aays  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heiida  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatiyea»  a 
custom  prevalent  t\m  amoD^  several  of  the  peoant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Berber  on  a  death  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  aUo 
mentions  walling  women,  and  a  man  in  dislrcaa 
beamearing  hia  £oe  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
grief  (JV«6*ti,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
of  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  of  Uf^per  Egypt,  *'  1  have 
aeen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  man  daooe 
bdbre  his  house  with  sticks  and  laocea  in  tbe&r 
hands  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers "  (Sottt 
on  Bed.  i.  280).  vSliaw  sap  of  the  A  rats  of 
Barltory,  alUr  a  funetial  the  female  relations  during 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week 
to  weep  oter  the  gmve  and  oSkr  eatableji  (see 
Ecdus.  XXX.  Id).  He  alao  roeutkma  mourning 
women  {Trav,  pp.  220,  242).  *•  In  Omaii,*' 
Wellsted  aays,  "there  ai^  no  hired  motiniJng 
women^  but  the  females  from  the  neighboiirhwod 
aaaemble  after  a  funcinJ  and  continue  for  eigbl 
dap,  fkfim  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  1  amenta- 
tions"  (TVav.  i.  216).  In  the  Arabian  Nijchta 
aiT  frequent  allusions  to  simibr  pmcttoes,  ns  rend* 
lag  clothes,  throwing  dust  00  the  head,  cutting  o9 
the  hair,  loud  exclamation,  viaita  to  tlie  lomb, 
plucking  the  hair  and  baud  {L  65,  263,  297, 
358,  518,  ii.  354,  237,  40d).  They  also  mentitoi 
ten  daya  and  forty  dayi  aa  periods  of  moumii^ 
(i.  427,  u.  409).  Sir  J.  ChanliJi,  tpeaking  S 
Persia,  says,  the  tombe  are  visited  per.edically  oy 
women  (  Foy.  ri.  4dB).  He  speaks  abo  of  the 
tumuH  it  a  death  (ib.  483).  Mourning  lau^  forty 
days:  fur  eight  d'^vs  a  &tst  is  obeervod,  ajiJ  ««kita 
are  paid  by  ifrienrU  to  the  bereaved  relntivss .  oa 
the  omth  iby  the  men  go  to  the  bath«  shave  tho 
hmrl  and   beaid,  and   i^um  the  ristt«,  but  Lb(« 
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lunrtiditjnn  coiitiuaet  two  or  tliiiH*  titues  «  wNsk 
till  ihtf  roilitfth  tlaj.  The  mouniuig  gamienU  are 
dAi-k'C<itour«iK  but  never  tlatik  (lb.  p.  481).  K«»- 
jwll,  ^jfl^^irtnyj  ftf  tJie  Turks  at  Aleppo^  lays.  "  lUe 
riutitnt  the  i(&(itl>  takes  plB^,  the  women  who  are 
in  the  cluimber  ;^v*e  the  abrm  by  thnekin^  as  if 
(lfaljtu:ie<l,  aivl  me  joliieiJ  br  all  the  tjther  females 
.n  th«  hnivm.  Tht*  conclnrnfttioti  is  tinned  the 
wuiwfily  :^  It  is  w  shrill  m  to  be  hcAiiJ,  espeeiallj 
ui  ilie  nighty  at  a  proilig^iatiii  ilbtafice.  The  men 
jlt^ippiiivti  of  and  tJike  uo  lihan  ia  it;  they  drop  a 
fiuv  tent-M,  oavuine  a  lesio^i^  silencie,  and  retire  In 
pnvnl«i*  Stjmo  of  the  i»i»ar  female  rvlution?.  when 
appim-ij  cjf  what  ha^  hnpiWHeU,  repair  to  the  house, 
niid  tlie  wulvralj.  which  had  paiL^  for  fiome  tinie, 
\i  iiiueweiJ  ufion  the  entiiinoe  of  each  viaitnui  lato 
tlic  hmem*'  {Alt*ppo,  i.  30G).  He  also  meiu^a* 
pro\(n^\onal  ntouiner*,  visit*  to  the  gmre  cm  the 
thicf},  seventh,  atid  fortieth  days,  pi^iyera  fit  the 
tfimb,  tlowers  stit^wn,  otut  ibod  dktiibuted  to  the 
poor»  At  Uie-se  risit*  the  &hn\>k  of  wniliog  is 
ivnewtHlt  (In-  chief  moujuw  appenls  to  the  de- 
cxju^i  nmj  H|intjn.'ht's  him  foudly  fur  his  depuiiutf. 
The  men  inikke  no  ehniv^e  in  their  dress;  the 
women  lay  ua^lde  their  ji^wels,  dress  in  their  plaiiicnt 
gnnnent^t  aii<^  wfsar  on  the  h&id  a  handkeichiof  of  a 
dusky  colour.  They  usuolly  racmra  twelve  months 
for  A  hufibond  und  six  for  a  tathcj  ijb.  3 1 1 , 3 12 ) .  Of 
tlie  Jews  he  myt,  tiie  conclamntiou  is  practise  by 
tke  worneo,  but  hirtti  uioiniieiTS  are  seldom  ealtcil 
ia  to  asAisi  at  tlie  wulwuly.  Both  n&iL&i  uuke  some 
alteration  in  dreii«  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women 
liy  aside  their  jewels,  the  men  m;ike  :i  smati  rfiot  lo 
their  outer  v<»*troent  { ii.  86,  87). 

LiUie,  speAkiug  of  the  modern  Egyptiaua*  says, 
♦*  After  dtuitJi  tlie  wtrtiieti  «f  the  tluiiiiy  nii^j  cii*ts 
of  hi^mi^ulaliou  «vUe<i  welweldi  or  wiUiil,  utteting 
the  nittet  piereiug  shrieks*  aiid  calling  upou  the 
OAine  of  the  det'ease<l,  *  0,  my  master !  O,  my 
rewurtel  O,  my  mi^foituiie!  O,  my  glory'  (see 
JfiT.iKii,  18;u  The  fcmalefi  of  tiie  neighbourhood 
eoiDie  to  jtiiu  with  them  in  tlius  concLtmatiou :  gene- 
rally, also*  tiie  family  send  for  two  or  movt  nedd^ 
behx,  or  public  wailiug  worac'u  E«ch  bring*  a 
tauibtiuriue,  and  beatiiii;  thetii  they  exclaim,  *■  Ala&  for 
him.'     The  female  reLitives,  domefttic^,  and  fiieuda, 
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with  Ihetr  hatr  dl«itevell^,  iindi  MvtnttiiLa  WlA 
r«tit  clt)t.htt«  tenting  thdr  fju'Oi,  vrr  m  hkt  JMmm, 
'  AloBt   for   him  T     These    maice    no   nltprL4}oft  ii 

di^e&s,  but  women,  i"  ^••"■y- '■-   »' --  •'  -* 

h«ad-vellv  and  lui 
Ther  viitit  the  toti 
iii.  '152,    171,   195 J.     UVa-, 
have  in    the  burial-^ouni''^ 
hmtstt  of  motinutig,  to  which  me  icinai«  tr^ 
at  stated  periods  to  bewail  thtdr  de*d.    Tht  Hi  d 
mommiDC  is  oidy  to  be  aoquirad  bf  loof  yiiiP*^ 
and  raguWr  proteasars  uf  it  nn  ttMiaUy  hiied  mn  i» 
occajioii  of  a  death  by  the  wenlUiicr'  d4»!s  <  V^ 
Pooler  Enfjiiihyj.   in   Jujitpt*  it    10<»).     it 
mentions  the  waflliig  over  the  daal  in   .M 
Autobiog,   ii.    273,     Hetro   ddU  VaJle   m  - ' 
ft  prnctico   amotig  the  Jews  of   butiiin^  |*rr.j*_»* 
at   tlie  site  of  Abraham's   tomb  at    H.-k.-ii,  '  - 
which  see  2  Chr.  nri,  14,  Dd.   18  j   Jo.  u' • 
5;    P,    delU  Valle,    Vi^gi,   t    %^,      IN-     * 
toms>  of  the  N.  American    Indian*  aWi  s^-^i*' • 
those  whidi   hare    been    deBcril»*^i    Ki    m.«iir  j^- 
ticuki's,  as  the  howling  and  w.^ll^n^:.  nirl  r^^-n* 
to  the  deati;    among  some  trihe*.  th#  pr^ir*  .i 
piercing  the   flesh  with   arrowi    or   aiuirp    i-   - 
Tisits  to  the  place  of  the  dewl  (C^iivi^ 
p.  401;    Banci-oll,  Hwt.   of  U.   »S7a;-, 
Catlin,  N.  A,  Indiana^  i.  »m). 
The  foitoer  and  pr«siDt  dtdOBit  of  tito  VM, 


Irii^hf  and  Highlariden  ni  Ainemla  mny  dm  b 
cited  aa  similar  in  ae^'eral  rvspoct*,  c  f,  wi^ 
and  howlme.  watdbiaic  with   the    rcu^^.  hi^ 


r^T■p^. 


and  howlmg,  watdbiag  with    the 

etiieit&tnmeQts  (**  funeral   !«;« 

on  the  grave,  days  of  vi&itL  ., 

Pop,    Antiq.   ii.    128,   isc. ;     niirurr,    r^«»    ». 

40). 

One  of  the  mr«e^  remarkaUt  Im/taatm  of  ta^ 
tion;iI  cnstoniary  lamentatioQ  k  lisunl  ia  ^ 
weekly  wailing  of  the  Jews  at  J«n«iini  st  a  f* 
as  umr  to  tlie  Temphi;  as  couM  be  ob^ioci  w 
custom*  noticed  by  Su  Jerome,  U  alluckd  li  If 
Licnjamiu  of  Tudek  and  eiiat*  to  Ihe  jii— I  4^9*^ 
Jerome,  ^ui  SopHan.  L  15;  <mI  J^md^m  ta^SBn4 
Eftriii  Trav.  in  PcU.  p.  8S;  K«ftnwr,  fiJfa>i.» 
29.^ ;  I^Iartiueao,  EoiUtm  L^f^  p.  471 ;  Kib^^l 
i.  237,  [E.W.rj 


Co^ipvr  C«iii«  o(  VaapMlRO,  pnnnmnting  lbs  nownlnif  of  Jititam  lor 


Mouse  mpp/oA^Nlr :  M>!f:  tmu)  ocows  ifi 
Lev,  XI.  29  a«  owe  of  tlie  tuidcan  cntping  ihliiigs 
which  weie  forbtdibsu  to  b«  u&ci\  as  ftiod,    in  1  Sam. 


ri.  4,  5,  fivp  .'-1  • 
mai'thelai' 
Ctleritig  wii:   : 


t  Aim!x 


lli-b.  77^  Gk,  oKakv^,  JJUtXii^/  tViisM/.  p.  54;  and  RtmeU. 

Scliulbetu. 

tu 


Lol  ef'iJc*  4Mi*/**,  m  ouumuioiiwik  w«nt 


MOWING 

IndilA  «^  they  n>timied  the  ark.     in  !&.  Ixri. 

n,  it  «  wit "  They  that  twrtifj  themselves  . 

■Jhn  *'°^'>  ^^1  «id  the  ahomination,  -uid  the 
ptoae,  Bhall  be  coosumed  together."  The  Hebrew 
vnd  K  in  lU  probability  generic,  and  ia  not  in- 
fflitei  to  <kDotc  aur  particular  species  of  mouse ; 
dttovgfa  Bodjart  {Hieroz,  a.  427),  fi.llowing  the 
.%nbk  Tiniw  of  h.  Irri.  17,  rest.-cte  its  meaning 
li  the  jerto*  (i)^;** jac«/»«).  The  onginal  word 
in  a  heU-i«?^r,*  ai:d  may  therefore  compre- 
I  mj  dastructiTe  rodent.  It  is  probable,  how- 
;,^th«t  io  1  Sam.  ti.  5,  •*  the  mice  that  mar  the 
■ay  include  and  more  particulaily  refer  to 
•^*^»rt-liil«ilid.iHnice(-4r©iooAi  agrgstis,  Flem.), 
^  "^  Dr.  Kitto  ays  cause  great  destruction  to  the 
ailio<' Syria.  "  Of  all  the  smaller  rodentia 
•reiiijiirioua,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
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•»kUi«iiDot,"siysPrcf  he\\{NisL  Brit,  Quad. 
P-*^)»  "«»  which  pitxluces  such  extensive  de- 
y*^*^  little  animal,  when  its  increase,  as 
ia  ■MMtiniiJ  the  case,  becomes  multitudinous." 
TWtadat  writers  liiequeutly  speak  of  the  grent 
■m^  cnmittd  by  mice.  Herodotus  (ii.  141) 
*^  «  W  o<*  Sennacherib's  armj  to  mice, 
«M  io  the  night  tune  gnawed  through  the  bow- 
<riV«i«hidd^p.. 

(UHanihooSinith  (Kitto's  CycL  art.  "Mouse") 
■y»  that  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse  are  still 
fite  moeooMii  with  the  jerboa  by  the  Bedoueens ; 
mAGmmm{na,B.r,)  believes  some  esculent 
*""**"w>uie  is  refeiTed  to  in  Is,  Levi.  17. 
[W.  H.] 

MOVKO  (M ;  toHtio,  Am.  vii.  1— LXX.  reads 

Zi  ^^^*  either  from  a  various  reading  or 
teoBlanii  oTtbe  letters  T  and  :— a  word  signify- 
■f«l«  I  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  6 

■^JJJP^'O.    As  the  gieat  heat  of  the  climate 

ju?*  ^  ^^^  similarly  situated  countries 

^  mis  Qp  the  herbage  it^lf,  hay-making  in  our 

■■•"the  term  is  not'in  use.     The  teiin  •*  hay," 

•«^  in  P.  B.  veiTuou  of  Ps.  cvi.  20,  for  ICT, 
,.  ••••• 

■■•net.  A.  V.  "eniRS."  So  also  Prov.  ixvii. 
H  •1/4  XT.  6.  The  «^ii-n  ilwtined  for  forage  is 
«witiafldtle.  The  term  IVp,  A.  V.  "mower," 

^-niii.  7,  inmost  commonly  in  A.  V.  **  reaper ;" 
»•  *u»,  Jw.  ix.  22,  **  harvest-man." 

'«  "king's  mowiuj^s,"  Am.  vii.  1,  •'.  e,  mown 
9*^  I'i.  Luii.  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
r-pl  ol  early  pastui-age  tor  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 
*  1  K.  xviii.  5.  (Shaw,  Tniv.  138;  Wilkin- 
»,  Amt.  Eg,  abridem.  ii.  43,  50 ;  Early  Trav, 
*}5.  J-iKro  delU  Valle,  Vitujgi,  u.  237  ;  Char- 
•».  n^.  iii.  :;7u ;  Layard,  Nin,  ^  Bab,  330 ; 
»>eUhr,  Dticr.  dc  PAr,  139;  Hannei-.  06s. 
'•5W;  BuixJthardt,  yvte$  <m  Bed,  i.  210.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 
:     XOTA  (K^D:  MsmtcC;  Alex.  *I»<r<£:  Mosa). 
f  J.  ^  ot' Caleb  the  son  of  Hezrun  by  his  concubine 
*f-"   1  Chr.  ii.  46). 

1  MoMTo,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37  ;  Mo<r<ri{,  Alex, 
■wi  1  (.*.ir.  ix.  42,  43 ..  Son  of  Zimrl,  and  de- 
*>oiint  of  Saul  tlirough  Micah  tlie  son  of  Mephi- 
kitih. 

JfO'ZAH  (nVbn,  with  the  definite  article, 
■»>3foL-ab :  *Afu6«i} ;  Alex.  Kfutva :  Ammosa\ 
■I  of  the  dties   in  the  allntnient  of  benjamin 


•t  froai 


^?- 


••mi  d9\or.r  "  and 


(Joah.  x:>*iii.  26  only),  named  between  hnc^ephirab 
and  Rekem.  The  foi-mer  of  these  has  probat\y  btet 
identified  with  Kefir^  2  mileb  east  of  Ta/o,  but  no 
ti-ace  of  any  name  resembling  Motsah  has  hitherto 
been  discovere»l.  Intei-preting  the  name  acooiding 
to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it  may  signify  **the 
spring-head  " — the  place  at  which  the  water  of  % 
spring  gushes  out  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P,  A  pp.  §52). 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
{Succah^  iv.  §5)  as  follows : — **  There  was  a  place 
below  Jerusalem  named  Motsa;  thither  they  de* 
scended  and  gathered  willow-branches,"  i.e.  for  the 
"Feast  of  Tabernacles"  so  called.  To  this  the 
Gemaraadds,  "  the  place  was  a  Colonia*  (N^3?1p), 
that  is,  exempt  from  the  king's  tribute"  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.Talm.  2043),  which  otlier  Talraudists  reconcile 
with  the  original  name  by  observing  that  Motsah 
signifies  an  outlet  or  liberation,  e.  g.  from  tribute. 
Bartenora,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in 
the  "  viUlcy  of  Jelioshaphat "  thero,  says  (in  Su- 
rcnhusius*  Miahna,  ii.  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  and  in  his  time  I'e- 
tained  the  name  of  Colonia.  On  these  grounds 
Schwarz  (127;  would  identify  Moxah  with  the  pi-e- 
sent  KiUonieh,  a  village  about  4  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  JalTa  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Wady  Beit  Haninah.  The  interpretations  of  the 
Kabbis,  just  quoted,  aro  not  inconsistent  with  the 
name  being  really  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  colonia^  as  suggested  by  Robin- 
son {B.R.  iii.  158).  The  only  difliculty  in  the  way 
of  the  identification  is  that  Kuionieh  can  hanlly  be 
spoken  of  as  "  below  Jerusalem  "—an  expression 
which  is  most  naturally  intei-pi-eted  of  the  ravine 
beneath  the  city,  where  the  Bir-Eyvb  is,  and  the 
royal  gardens  formerly  were.  Still  there  are 
vestiges  of  much  vegetation  about  Knlonichy  and 
when  the  country  was  nioro  genemlly  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  climate  less  arid  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  di-y  river-bed  which  the  traveller  now 
crosses  may  have  tlowe«l  with  water,  and  have 
formed  a  not  unfavourable  spot  for  the  growth  of 
willows.  [C] 

MULBEBBY-TREES     (D*N3a.     bccdhn : 

K\av$fitiPf  iirioi :  p'/n)  occurs  only  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  parall«»l  piissage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  Philistines  having  spr&id  themselves 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them  and  come  up*m  them 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees ;  and  to  attack  tliem 
when  he  heard  the  **  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of 
tlie  mulberry-trees." 

We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind 
of  tree  is  denoted   by  the  Hebrew  KD3  ;    nmnj 

attempts  at  identifiaition  have  Wn  Oiuie,  but  they 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  with  seve- 
ral moilcm  versions,  undei*stand  the  mulbeny-ti-ec: 
others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius  (//ierob.  u 
335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdi^d  is  identitnl  with  a 
tree  of  similai*  name  mentionel  in  a  MS.  work  of  the 
Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l  Fadli,  namely,  some 
s{)ecies  ofAmyrin  or  Bals'mnndcndron.  Mast  lexico- 
graphera  are  satisfieil  with  this  explanation.  S>me 
mociem  (English  authni-s  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Royle,  who  (Kitto's  Cyc  art.  Baca)  reiew 

•  Can  this  title  be  In  any  way  connecti«d  with  the 
Koulon  (koOAoi^),  which  is  one  of  the  eleven  names 
iiiMrrted  by  the  LXX.  lii  the  catnlogne  of  the  dtlcb  of 
Judah,  lietwevii  wjses  ri9  .luJ  CU  of  Josh.  xv.  t 
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the  Hebrew  bicd  to  Ihe  Ambic  Shajrat^l-bak* 
*^tlie  giut'titet**  which  he  idetitili«  with  i^nnie 
fipeoM  of  poplar,  sevemi  kiadi  of  which  av^  fbuiid 
In  Pafeatioe.  (losejiinliilier  foUows  the  LXX.  of 
I  Chr,  xiv.  14,  and  bdierea  **  pear-tKes  "  ai^  iig- 
nificd.  A«  to  th«  d&itn  af  the  nmlbeny-tree  to 
rvpi-eunt  fJie  becaim  of  Script uie,  it  is  diUkult  to 
Mte  nof  foiitKialioD  for  such  aa  iittprpi'iHjdtOR — for, 
u  RoaetuniUkr  has  otoei-^-ed  {Bib.  Boi,  p.  2^6),  it 
M  tieitlifr  "  coantfxi«uo(ed  by  the  nucieiit  irersiotis 
nor  by  thf  occun'etioe  of  any  similar  t«rtn  m  the 
oognate  laiiguNgn" — unlesa  n'e  ndopt  the  opinicn 
of  UrSLDUs,  who  {Arhor.  Bib.  i\L  7o),  having  in 
^new  the  root  of  the  woiti  bacah,^  **  to  wttp/'  ideii* 
lifna  the  i»me  of  the  tiw  in  question  with  the 
mill  berry,  **  from  the  blood-llke  tenif  which  the 
prised  berries  pour  foi-th."  Equally  un»itisfactory 
»  the  claim  of  the  '*peiir-tree"  to  represent  the 
bdcd]  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  LXX.,  iutlie  ab* 
•cnce  of  further  evidence,  is  enough  to  show  that 
little  nOiiuujc  is  to  be  pUced  upon  this  rendering, 

Af  to  th«  tree  of  which  Abu*l  FiulUi  speaks,  and 
which  SpreJfigel  {Hist,  Bei  herb.  p.  12)  id^ntifiQS 
with  Ainyris  giieadenstSf  Lin.,  it  is  impoMMe  that 
it  can  dei;fjt3  the  tdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  dthough 
then  is  an  exact  sirailarity  in  form  between  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  ti?j"ro* :  for  the  AmyHdacme  ai-e 
tropiail  fthrubs,  and  never  could  have  grown  in  the 
rnlley  of  Ivephaim,  ttie  Scriptuml  locality  for  the 
hecdiin. 

The  ejTfilanation  given  by  Royle,  that  some  poplar 
is  signitied,  although  in  some  respects  it  u  well 
■ultol  to  the  context  of  the  Scriptuial  passages,  is 
untenaUe ;  for  the  Hebrew  bacd  aod  the  Arabic  haAa 
are  dearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  signification, 
as  it  evident  from  the  ditfei-encc  of  the  second  radical 
ktter  in  each  word.* 

As  to  the  I03  of  Ps.  \xxx\r.  6,  which  tlie  A.  V. 
retajni  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agre©  with 
Henpstenbei^  {Com.  on  Ba.  ad  loc.)  that  tlie  woivl 
denotes  "  weeping,"  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  l^ux.  trees  must  be  given  up,  but  see  Baga« 

Though  there  Is  no  i!\'id€nce  to  show  that  the 
mulberry-ti^ee  oocui-s  in  the  Hebrew  Bibk,  yet  the 
Iruit  of  this  tree  is  meationed  in  1  Maoo,  Ti.  34, 
as  biring  been,  together  with  grape-juice,  shown 
to  the  eleplmnts  of  Antiodms  Euptor  in  ofder  to 
irritate  the«e  anim^ds  and  make  them  moi^e  lormid* 
able  opponent*  to  the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
knowu  that  many  animnU  aie  enraged  when  they 
see  blood  or  anything  of  the  colour  of  blood*  For 
iiuiher  renuurks  on  the  mulbenj-trees  of  Palestine 
see  Stcamiitb.  [W.  H.] 

MULE,  the  repi-^entaUve  in  the  A.  V,  of 
iho  tbl lowing  Hebrew  wordjf, — Perfd  or  Pitddk^ 
Rsd^esh,  and  rhnim. 

1.  Pered,  Pirddh  ("nB,  rmB;<  A  ijtilons, 
if  ifidonti  mulna,  mti/u),  the  ccrnimon  and  feminine 
Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the  "  mule;'*  tlie  liiirt  of 
which  occurs  in  aumerous  ptifsaj^es  of  the  Bibie, 
the  bitter  only  in  1  K.  i,  33,  3B,  44.  It  is  an 
intemtlng  tact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mtdet  till 
tlie   time   of    Darid    (as    to  the  yimtm,  A.  V. 

*  tJull  Tj  ^m^A*..  of wWiih,  however,  Preyts^  ta^. 

*  Kr\xix  cnllcum^  ultutiii,  luU  ex  sugoo  Hi  fftl1^Ti"f  exilo 
^4o  CUllOG*  ^ISDUQtur." 

*  nS^  -'o  flow  by  arci*^"  **  to  weep.** 

■  a  !n  I.V  Brlfew.  J  (n  the  Arib*c;  ^^3,  ^jj^. 
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iDuleii,**  of  Geo.  uivi.  '1^^  wt 
time  when  tlie  Iii-aelitef^  were  beeomioff  vil  M* 
quaiiited  with  horses.  K^m(  thia  litne  iioneft  wk 
mules  me  in  Scripture  often  mentkiiMd 
After  the  fii-st  half  of  David's  ieigDt«s 
(Commoi*.  on  £raifis  0/  Mostt,  ii*  477) 
they  became  all  at  once  very  cofnmao.  la  Cft.  •» 
66,  Neh,  vii.  68,  we  read  of  two  huBtJred  aad  l«ts* 
Kve  mules;  in  2  Sam,  xiit,  29,  "  oil  the  bnf'« mm 
arose,  and  eveiy  man  gat  him  up  tipno  \m  a>sk" 
Abflalom  ix»de  on  a  mule  in  thr  battJe  of  the  «<«i 
of  Kphmim  at  the  time  when  tbe  aninsl  «^ 
nway  from  under  him  and  so  csumnI  las  ^lii. 
Mules  weie  amongst  the  pyca«Pta  wbith  mm 
bitiught  year  by  ymr  to  SdotiKNi  (1  K.  t.  &i 
The  Levjticnl  law  forbade  ih^  t  '  u^fl^d 
aiiimals  of  different  species   <  .'A\^cm^ 

quently  we  must  suppose  tiim  ini«  i»» 

porterJ,  unless  the  Jews  became  9ub>ME)u«ettf  ^ 
strict  in  their  obaervanoe  of  the  cereoNwkl  infaf 
tions,  and  bred  their  mules.  We  leMti  Itvei  £iiMi 
txxvii.  14)  th^it  the  Tyiiaiis,  afW  the  ttMeefS*' 
mon,  were  supplied  with  both  hotaai  mA  m^ 
fY^m  Armenia  (Togannah),  which  coontry  w^ 
brnted  for  its  good  borses  (see  Stntbo,  11.  IS,  fTt 
ed.  Kramer;  oomp,  also  Xenni^h.  A%ah,  It,  St  >!; 
Herod,  vii,  40).  Michaelia  cm>jrctur«s  tlvt  Hi 
Israelites  jfiiBt  becnxue  aociiiiint«ri  with  raids  B^ 
war  which  David  uarried  on  with  the  king  «f  l^tAs 
(>kibah),(2Snm.  riit.  3,  4),  In  SoloiDca'tttvi 
ts  po«»jble  that  mules  from  C^pt  tiffilaM^fir 
compmiied  the  hoi^ses  whteii  we  kuum  tte  kvf  if 
Israel  obtained  6inii  that  oountry ;  ftr  tbtl||b  lk» 
mule  it  not  of  frequent  occurrenoe  m  tk»  ■■» 
ments  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson  s  .^litc.  Zjff^  i  9M^ 
Lond.  1B54;,  yet  it  is  Dot  easy'  to  belk««  th^  ^ 
ICgyptianf  wei-e  Aot  well  aor|ttaiiited  vA  tt^ 
nnimal.  That  a  friendship  eximUA  betw^  %^ 
mon  and  Pharaoh  is  dear  from  1  K«  ix*  tf.  B»ail 
•a  from  the  fact  of  Soltymon  hawing  aairbJ  Hi 
dauglUer  of  the  king  of  E-gypit;  but  lAer^M^ 
came  to  the  throne  a  very  difleraii  spirit  p^nM 
between  the  two  klngjooit:  fTrlmriit  ttorfu^ 
from  this  date  ittuled  were  obtalbei!  twm  AnsMk 
It  would  amar  that  kingn  moA  graii  ms  mif 
rode  on  ntuas.  We  do  not  i-cad  of  maim  at  iH  • 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefora  tbef  b^  eawd  II W 
impoited. 

2.  Recfytth  (C^'^).     S««  DTOM£tiAirr«  H  If 
peiidii  A. 

3.  Yhtilm  (DD;  :•  r^**  ^am^Iv,  VaL  niikl. 
T^i'  icLfdv^  CompK;  Tol»f  /«^«K  Aq,  ai^Ji^r 
Ofjtuie  calidae)  is  found  f;\tiXy  tn  Ueo*  osfl  M^ 
where  the  A.  V.  has  ^*  mules  **  aa  tba  f^sac*^ 
the  word.  The  paaaage  where  i>i*.  lUi^rm 
oocturs  is  one  concemiikg  wUii  i 
have  been  attem^ttcd.  What<  s 
translation  of  the  paasa.:",  iL  : 
the  A.  \.  is  incorrect  m  ir^  i.  —  1 
that  A  uah  that  found  t- 
as  he  fed  the  asses  ot'Zu 
has  ahowo  that  at  ttit^  ' 
iu    Cansaa;  oofueciiiently    mtdm  cv«M  mi 


«  M.  word  of  doibinil  etTnota^y. 

Ibe  SyHse  ?^^.  '  avslavH.* 
LaL  huHb,  and  see  Mldisalla' 

*  Krom  UDUied  rocrt  Q|)%^ 
tuibuiiw*  vidtfiut "  (UcM^n.  flsLi, 
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meet  brad  tlMrt.  The  Tidmudiod  writers  beUere 
hat  Anah  wns  the  fi»t  to  find  out  the  maoiier  of 
medinir  muletii  but,  besides  the  objection  urged 
iboT^,  it  miiy  be  stated  that  neither  the  Hebrew 
KMT  its  cAgnntes  have  aiij  such  a  word  to  signitj 
*  mules."  Bochart  {Hierox,  i.  209,  10),  following 
the  rending  ol*  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onkelos, 
pendMv  yindm  hf  ''eminu"  or  "  giants"  (Gen. 
nr.  5) ;  but  this  explanation  has  been  generallj 
abandoned  by  modem  ciitigs  (see  KosenmiUler, 
Schoi,  in  Oen, ;  Oeddes,  Crit.  Rem.  xiv.  5).  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  later- 
preU  ^mim  to  mean  **  warm  springs,"  as  the  Yulg. 
Ins  it ;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted  bj 
(•eseiiius  and  modem  scholars  generally:  the  pas- 
nge  will  then  read,  '*  this  was  that  Annh  who 
while  he  wait  feeding  his  Other's  asses  in  the  d«tfert 
diaooTered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
lidered  an  important  disooTerj,  and  as  such  worthy 
bT  record  by  th«  historian ;  but  if,  with  some  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  disoorered 
water,  there  is  nothing  rery  remarkable  in  the 
fMct,  fur  his  fiither's  asMS  could  not  hare  sunriTed 
without  it.f  [W.  H.] 

1IUPTIM(D^BI^:  Mt^tfi^t^i:  Mophm),t^ 
Dcffijamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Knchel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony  of  the 
MSH  of  Jacob  in  l^pt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num. 
uri.  39  the  name  is  written  Shupham,  and  the 
fiunily  spi-ung  from  him  are  called  Shuphamites. 
In  1  Chr.  Tii.  12,  15,  it  is  2»huppim  (the  same  as 
»Ti.  I6)»  and  Tiii.  5  Shephuphan.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Muppim  is  a  coiruption  of  the  text, 
aod  that  Shupham  is  the  true  form.  [Becher.] 
Aocofding  to  1  Chr.  rii.  12,  he  and  his  brother 
Huppim  were  the  sons  of  It,  or  Iri  (Ter.  7),  the  son 
•f  b^la,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  their  sister  Maa- 
ehah  appean  to  hare  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Manattrh  (ib.  IS,  10).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
In  a  most  oomipt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  5,  assigns 
ID  like  manner  Shephuphan  to  the  family  of  Belo, 
■a  do  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to  be 
impoMble  that  Benjamin  could  have  had  a  great- 
p-aiHbun  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down  into 
Kf^it  icomp.  (Sen.  1.  23),  and  as  Machir  the  hus- 
bunii  of  Maachah  was  Mauaaseh's  son,  perhaps  the 
eviiUiution  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shupham  i 
B«.*iij:unin'i>  Mm.  as  he  is  represented  Num.  xxvi.  39, 
but  thiit  hiH  family  were  afterwards  reckoned  with 
Ihiit  of  which  Ir  the  Kon  of  Beta  was  chief  (oomp. 
I  fhr.  XXV.  9-:<l,  xxvi.  8.  9,  11).         [A.  C.  H.j 

M URDEK .•  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
af  takifijc  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
br  th^  Almi};hty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stited  on 
ltf>  hiirheKt  gnmn<l,  oa  an  outiii'^e,  Philo  calls  it 
wcnln:^*  on  the  likeneiu  of  (lod  in  man,  to  lie 
p«ini»h«*fl  ev^n  when  caused  by  nn  animal  ((ien.  ix. 
S.  fi.  with  Berthmu's  note;  see  also  John  viii.  44  ; 
I  J.^hn  iii.  12,  15;  I'hilo,  />€  Sp^c.  IsOj.  iii.  15, 
roi.  ii.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  gitmnd  ap- 
pears to  be  inipIiiMl  in  the  direiHioii  to  repivnihh  the 
anrlh  which  immeiliati'ly  follows  rCen.  ix.  7).  The 
^>u'mp€ii>n  of  (!:iin  from  cipitxU  punisliment  m^iy 
ihu*  fw  r^^janlwl  by  oiiticijKitiou  aj»  founded  on  the 

r  •Ps*'  iNural  f.,nn  of  a  noon  (D'5"iri{?nH).  '^hlch  U 
\yzmr'-nt\f  of  l^eniafl  <*nicln,  renion-d  "camel"  by  Ibe 
^  V .  *MtMf  In  K»th.  Till.  10.  14,  uA  m-tiim  t«)  denoio 
H.fiV  tine  Lm^  (tf  DiuU-*.    S^  Bucoart  {HiMroM.  I.  219). 

•  f  Vrr?.;  1.  n^.  "  «*>  cruab, "  -  i«i  kill,"  whence  I'arl. 
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so'Jal  frround  either  of  expediency  or  of  enmpb 
(Gen.  W.  12,  15).  The  postdiluyian  oommaml, 
enhu^  and  infringed  by  the  practice  cf  blocd- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanction, 
was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  ocddeutid  homicide,  defined  with  ad- 
ditional strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murdui«r, 
or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refnge- 
dty,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustrstion  in  the  case  of 
Joab  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
xxxT.  16,  18,  21,  31 ;  Deut.  xix.  11,  13;  2  Snm. 
xvii.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31 ;  Philo,  /.  c; 
Michaelis,  On  Lcacs  of  i/oset,  §132).  Bloodshed 
even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
XXXT.  33,  34;  Deut.  xxi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3). 
Fhilo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  equally  with  acttuil  perpetratioD ;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for  an- 
other is  punishable  with  death;  but  no  express 
legislation  on  this  subject  b  found  in  the  Law 
(Fhilo,  /.  0. ;  Miahn.  Sank,  ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
diild-munler,  (6)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  takinf  life 
by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in 
all  these  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15, 17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  Matt. 
XV.  4),  and  the  3rd  may  perhaps  be  specially  fai- 
tended  under  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  (Ex.  xxii. 
18  ;  Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  8,  §34;  )^\aio,  D«  Spec,  Leg. 

111.   1«,  \U1.  U.  p.  OiU). 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  his 
sUive  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20 ;  Knobel, 
ad  he,).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  sbve  was 
punishable  with  death  as  an  example  h  fortiori  in 
the  case  of  a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
with  burning ;  but  child-murder,  though  treated  as 
an  odious  crime,  was  not  ptmished  with  death  (Diod. 
Sic  i.  77).  The  Greeks  also,  or  at  least  the  Atha- 
nians,  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
ai-t  Servua,  p.  1036 ;  MUller,  i>orMms,  iii.  3,  §4 ; 
Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg,  ii.  2U8,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted, 
nor  does  any  special  restriction  appear  to  have  at- 
tached to  the  property  of  the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23 ). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her 
death  was  puniMhable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23; 
Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  8,  §33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  aninud  destroyed, 
but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  29, 
31 ;  Michaelis,  §274,  vol.  iv.  234,  5). 

The  duty  of  executing  punl&hment  on  the  mur- 
derer is  in  the  I^w  upmisly  laid  on  the  **  revenger 
of  blood;**  but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  bt 
previously  decided  by  the  Leviticol  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  agoins^t  the  licence  of  private  revenge 
was  placed  by  the  provinion  which  reqiured  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxxv.  19-30;  Deut.  xvii.  6-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execution 
of  justice  on  a  munlerer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  a» 
the  privilege  of  jiardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xiv.  7, 11; 


n^p  t  o  ^ovcvn^ ;  tnfoi/ector,  reuM  komieidii^Qta.  130L 
2-  yiT]-  "Ull;"  iwoKTtumt  ^mvm;  interfieio^  occkIo; 
whence  yy^  (fubs.).  -murder-'  e^^ayti ;  oocisi'o, Gea 3891 
3.  hop'  »™«n  Vop,  "  kUl.   l-es.  laij. 
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I  K*  tL  34).  Duriifi,'  1)»U  |*ij»l  «Ino  the  prnciu^e 
of  lUUKwsiniti*  11  became  tVequt^iit,  eaijictially  hi  the 
Wiii^iom  *  H'l.     Amoiit;  nxxles  of  dlitctiag  this 

objtt^t  may  iTientiQUtnl  the  mmtler  of  ]3<:nhAd.id 
«f  DanWiifl  by  Haauicl  by  means  of  a  wet  duth 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  %vi,  9j  2  k.  viii,  15;  Theuius,  ad 
hc.\  Jahu,  HifiL  u  137;  2  K.  x.  7,  li.  1,  Iti,  xiL 
aCJ»  liv*  5»  IT.  14.  25,  30). 

It  Wto  lawful  to  kill  a  baiplar  t»ken  at  night  in 
IIm  aet,  but  unlawful  t43  do  «j  after  sumiae  (Kx* 
joii.  2,  3). 

The  Komn  foi  bids  diiM-muider,  and  allows  blood* 
r^TCnsje,  but  permit*  mciuey-ooiDpenwitioti  for  bltx«i' 
fhcd  Tii.  21,  iv.  72,  xviu  2»0,  ed.  Sale).  [Blood, 
Hkvengkrof;  M.v>-8LAyKit.]  [U.  \y,  I*.] 

MlTSHl  r^ChO :  •Q^iurf,  Ex.  vi.  19;  ^  Mopfff. 
1  Chr.  vi.  19*  xxWk  21,  x*iv.  26,  30;  Mowtrf, 
Kum.  Hi,  20;  1  Chr,  vi.  47,  xxWu  23;  Alei. 
*OpuawT%L  El.  vi.  19;  'Ojuou^r^.  Num.  iiu  20-, 
1  Chr.  vi,  47  ;  &  yio^ttrU  I  i'hr.  vi.  19,  xxiv.  30; 
^uwrU  1  Chr.  xjiiii.  2U  xxiv.  26:  ifun>  The 
lOD  of  MeiTiii  the  son  of  Kohiith. 

MUSIC.  Of  muiic  as  a  «ciMi«  among  the 
Hebi-ewa  we  have  no  oei-taiD  kuowl«dge,  and  the 
traces  of  it  are  jo  slight  a&  to  offot^  do  ground  for 
ttasciuible  conjecture.  But  with  reg^  to  its 
pi«ctaoe  there  &  1<»  uncty-taluty.  The  inventor 
of  musical  iasti-umputA.  like  tlie  6rst  poet  nnd  the 
5r»t  fttgiT  of  roetxds,  was  a  Cnlnit42.  According 
to  thje  DAniiti\*e  of  Geo,  iv.,  Jtibal  tlie  sod  of 
Lamcdi  was  "  tbe  Gither  of  all  Kuch  aa  handle  the 
harp  ajul  organ,"  that  is  of  all  players  upon 
Btriiigwl  and  wind  instrumeitts.*  It  hjis  been  con- 
jectured that  Jubd'i  disooveiT  m\\j  have  been  per- 
petiukted  by  \h&  pillArft  of  the  Sithites  mentjouod 
by  Josephua  {Atit,  i.  2),  and  tkit  in  this  way  it 
was  preserved  till  afVcr  the  Flood ;  but  such  oon 


MUHIC 

MOonipiiitTivtit  t4,  daucinff.     The  espreHM«i  k  lli 

A.  V^.of  Fix.  XV.  2U  **  und  Mirtatn  <tiwi«m«f  ll^^T 

stt'nis  to   indicate    Lluit    th«    song    waa    alttfMk 

Miriam  leruling  off  wtth  tlie  miIo  wliik  the  ina 

re»Twnde»l  in  full  chorus.     But  it  i«  pr»Ui4r  tkf 

the  Hebrew  woH,  like  the  corrcyywmding  An^r, 

hiu  mciTiy  t}ie  «!ni»  of  eingrrn/ 

in  the  A.  V,  of  Kx.  xxxii.    l^ 

iHim.   xxix.   h\    Ps.  cxivii.  7;    ii"^.    n. 

sHme  word  is  u«xl  for  the  shouting  of  » 

bvlLle  (Jt?r.  li.   H)*  and    the   cry  of  w  •' 

(1&.  xiii.  22),  and  in  ueitbu»r  *«f  thoe  can*  an  k^ 

notiou  q(  response  be  apprapriatc.      All  tiiit  oi 

W  interred  is  that  Mixuiai   led   otf  the  isuf «  nA 

thif   is  confirmed  by  the  retideriog  ^(  X\m  Vaf 

prafictMbiit.     The  triumphal  hyum  «*f  Miw*  kki 

iinquestJonubly  a  religiniia  chnmcter  &bo(it  il.  ki^ 

tlua    employmt^t    of    music   id    rcii£;»ou»   »n«» 

though  idf^iati-ouii,  is  more  dialiDetlj  marfcid  {■  Ik 

festivities  which  attended  th«  crcetaoo  of  the  pile 

calf.^     The  wild  cri«  Mid  chO'its  wllkk  rsEW 

the  ears  of  Mqm»  and  JoahuB  aa  tligr  dot  dMt 

fiwn   the   mount,   soandied    to   th©    l»*»*»'  «  »*• 

din  of  batik,  the  voices  of  victor  -* 

blending  in  one  haiah  diorus.      T"  ^" 

wu^   of  Moses  diaoeroed    ih«*  tvM^u   m^it^  «i2 

which   the  people  worshippi?d    tlie    rm^k  r^ 

sentiitioo  of  the  Hoi  tiiat    biT»u^it   Umb  iNff  ^ 

tlgypt.     Nothing  could   show    tiim^  dMtrt^  te 

Jodhua's   mistake  the   mde   cSmmder   rf  tae  fl^ 

brew  rouaic  at  this  period  (Iflx.  aixit.  17.  3^).  • 

uutrnbed  and  wild  aa  the   noiea  of  thru  Sn-a 

forcfiitben."      The  silver   trump*ti   is^lf  t^  tk 

metal  workers  of  the  taLeju»d«i,  which  wwi  «^ 

to  direct   the   nu>vera(nitA  of  tlie   oinp,  p*^  ^ 

music  of  a  very  simple  kind  (Niuni,  t,  I*1".kJ 

the   long  blast  of  L^e  juhiW    hrrti^t.   ^•jtJj  •* -^ 

the  priests  brought  down  liiv  i*.^ 


jedurea  are   worse  tlian   an    honest  conlbsion    of  |  probnlily  Doihing  very  musk^ii 


^oranoe.  The  iirst  fmoition  of  music  in  the 
tiiiMt  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  noii-ativc  of  L-dmuV 
iT.terview  with  Jacob,  when  he  i-ejnoacbed  his 
fon- in-law  with  having  stolen  awuy  unawares, 
without  allowing  him  to  ch^er  his  departure 
"with  jsougs,  witli  tahret,  and  with  harp"  (Gm. 
txii.  27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way  it  wnjj  pre* 
ssrvedf  the  practice  of  moaic  axitted  m  the  uplanrj 
ootuitry  of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  pa«ble  kin^U 
of  iduj^jcilI  in^trumenta,  two  were  known  and  em- 
ployed to  auciompany  the  song.  The  three  kliMis 
•re  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  tlie 
]{ed  Sea  sang  >lose«  and  the  children  of  Israel  their 
triuQiphal  song  of  delivemnoe  firom  the  hosts  of 
Kgjpt;  and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same 
event,  exercised  one  of  her  fimctiona  aa  a  po^ 
phetesa  by  leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of 
the  camp,  chanting  in  diorus  the  burden  \g  the 
aottg  of  Moees,  "  Sitig  ye  to  .lehovah,  for  He  Imth 
triuinphed  gloriouslj;  the  horse  and  hia  rider  bath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.'*  Their  wog  was  accom- 
paniinl  liy  timbrpls  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take 
ibc  latter  word,  by  a  muiical  instrumenl  of  which 
the  ihai.10  is  unknown  but  which  if  iupiMaed  to 
have  re^f-tiitikii  tJie  modem  tamboarinfl  (Dance* 
vol.  i.  p.  3S9),  anil,  like  it,  to  have  been  oaed  as  an 


any  more  than  the  ruagih  oonxAirt  «  ih  wi«i  **• 
ears  of  the  sleeping  Midiaiiitoa  mat  «li*i<  H 
Gideon's  three  hniidi«d  wanion  (Jodf.  w^X  ^ 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  la  csi^  i»  a  4i^ai% 
metrical  form,  and  w««  probably  iatwuM  k  li 
sung  with  amui»ictd  aceompnmiDent  as  «a  ilf  At 
people's  bongfi,  like  tliAt  with  whtah  Jiyitllil^ 
daughter  luvl  her  rximpanwas  met  bir  htim  # 
his  vic-torious  return  (Judg.  xi,)i. 

The  simpler  impromptu  wrilh  whidi  I**  •*'- 
from  the  cities  of  Isntd  grvetei  Dftrid  a't  ^ 
slaughter  of  the  Phihstiiie*  waa  appamii;  't-«!» 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moownt,  tzacW  Lhr  lattfv 
of  the  wild  'pj  with  which  ihey  mxhimd  ^HK 
Btttkikal  champion,  "  the  daiitw  of  iht  «ip  * 
lirael/*  The  accotaptiumcnt  01  lirabpdi  mi  ^ 
strumentaof  music  m(i«t  hav«  Ws  At^nllt  tsak 
and  such  that  all  coidd  takt  pa.* 
iviii.  6,  7).  Lp  to  tbia  little  W' 
thing  like  a  nystitmntic  cultirvtiao  ^n  *&mM,  i 
itie  Hebrews,  but  the  estsiblishmcDt  «f  iSw  i 
of  tlie  prophets  appears  to  hara 
want.  VVliatever  the  stiideiita  af  ^ait  i 
m.iy  have  been  taught,  mtiaic  t 
of  their  pmctioe.  At  Bethal  ( t  ^mm.  i 
school  of  this  kind,  a&  well  as  ai  Naictl, 


'^  From  th«t  uccurrvrice  of  the  name  Mafaalakel,  third 
tn  dMrcfTiL  from  Seth.  wbldi  slfniOflB  **  giving  praise  to 
Qod/'  Schneider  ooncludes  UiAt  rocal  niuaie  la  religious 
•ervlocM  mult  bavn  U^x\  ^tUl  earlier  In  use  among  the 
getbfK-s  {liibl.-ffetck.  nartutluvffderRebr  Jfiuiit.p.xL). 

*  With  Uiks  nui.v  be  atmpor^  ihp  musioil  «?rvloe  whkb 
iroompari)«:il  the  ilcdkwtiivn  of  the  golJen  iuutfic  In  Uie 


plAltiB  of  Piira  (Ikui.  Ml),  ihr  < 

WM  to  bo  ibe  Elgnal  tor  itte  matttttadi*  |ft  | 

•elves  in  wnrihlpw 

«  CmupMT^  Ltin.  H,  t.  «har«e  Ibe  wmf'^nf  4f  ifta  i 
In  Ihc  T'Tnplu  1*  likeii«4  to  Ihr  tmm  «4  lh»  i 
a  solcinti  fmai^iy ;  "  Thry  haw  mad*  a  ««*i«  « llf  ^ 
of  JeLkitjiii  ui  tn  Uic  dms  *^  a  soIcbiij  laaaL* 


---     ^ 
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Sam.  «iY.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5,  7, 
i\  Gilgal  (2  K.  iV.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jem- 
lem  (2  K.  xzii.  14).  Profewonal  musicinns  soon 
«ur.e  attached  to  the  court,  and  thong^h  Saul,  n 
irdy  warrior,  had  only  at  interrnls  recourse  to 
le  soothing  influence  of  Dnvid's  harp,  jet  David 
tins  tn  have  gathered  roiinii  him  "  singing  men 
id  singing  women,"  who  could  odebmt>*  his  vic- 
•ries  and  lend  a  charm  to  his  hours  of  peace  (2 
im.  xix.  :15).  Solomon  did  the  same  (tlccl.  ii.  8), 
tiling  to  tlte  luxurj  of  his  court  bj  his  patronage 

art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as  no 
Mm  comjK^vr  (1  K.  iv.  32), 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
kI  it  was  coDseciated  to  its  highest  service  in  the 
orship  of  Jehovah.  Befoi-e,  however,  the  ehiho- 
itc  an-angtrments  had  been  nvule  by  David  for  the 
mple  choir,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
xly  of  musicians  throughout  the  country  (2  Sam. 
,.  5),  and  in  the  procession  which  aooomponied 
le  ark  fit>m  the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Leritcs, 
ith  Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired 
jli  from  prerious  tmining,  played  on  psalteries, 
irps,  :uid  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm  of 
nnka^ving  which  David  hod  composed  for  the 
casion  (I  Chr.  xv.  xvi.).  It  is  not  improbable 
At  the  [writes  all  along  had  practised  music  and 
at  some  musical  seiTice  was  part  of  the  worship 
'  the  tal«mncle;  for  unless  this  supposition  be 
»1e,  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  a  body  of  trained 
igers  and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for 
I  ooc:i>i«>u  likf  that  on  which  they  make  their 
•st  ap|»i::i.:jiii.v.  The  position  which  the  tribe  of 
.■ri  otY-upieil  amon^  the  other  tribes  naturally 
rwired  the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  esseii- 
illy  fhamclLMi^itic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful 
e.  Tliey  were  fne  from  the  hardships  attend- 
^  the  vtrnggle  for  ron<|ucst  and  afterwards  for 
LstiPnce.  which  the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the 
tj«4ia  of  t.^annan  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
•1  tijeir  sub6isu>ni.ie  was  provideil  tor  by  a  national 
«.  f ons«Hiuently  they  had  ample  leisure  for 
I*  various  ecclosustical  duties  devolving  upon 
em,  and  among  othei-s  for  the  sen'ice  of  song, 

•  which  s«>me  of  their  families  appear  to  liave 
awbm'hI  a  remarkable  genius.  The  three  great 
.'boon.-*  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
niiv  in  the  choir:  Hein:ui  mid  his  M)ns  rcpi-e- 
itpd  the  Kohathitcs,  .\saph  the  (lershonitcs,  and 
h:ui  'or  Jwluthun)  the  Menu-itos  (1  Chr.  xv.  17, 
ii.  6,  XIV.  1-6).  C>f  the  : 58,000  who  c»)m- 
«d  the  tribe  in  the  re-gn  of  l>avi(l,  4000  are 
1  to  have  boen  appointed  to  praise  Jeho\'ah  with 

•  instruments  which  L)avid  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
aud  ft>r  which  he  taught  them  a  special  chant. 
is  chant  tor  agi's  afterwaixls  was  known  by  his 
n*.  aii'l  w;i*  snug  by  the  I.evites  befoi-e  the  army 
MiiR«h;ipl)at,niMl  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
iHi.l  ttinple  (otmip.  1  Chr.  xvi.  :U,  41  ;  2  Chr. 

rj.  XX.  'Jl  ;  Ezr.  iii.  10,  11)  ;  and  again  by  the 
43C*(«-:^'tn  anny  after  their  gresit  victoi-y  over 
1^:  t*  ;'  I  M;mx:.  iv.  'J4\  Over  this  gi"eat  body  of 
.•.iviaus  pre>i(!(sl  tlie  sons  of  Asaph,  HeuLin,  and 
:uthi:n,  twtiity-four  in  number,  as  hea«ls  of  the 
•Sily-Snir  rours**  of  twelve  into  which  the  skillini 
li^tjt'i*  weie diviilwi.  TiH-Ne  >ki!l(\i  or  "cunning" 
JC  I  Chr.  i\v.  6,  7)  men  were  '2SS  in  number, 

ix£kd«T  thom  ap}war  to  have  been  the  scholaiit 
ISTr^  1  Chr.  XXV.  8;  whom,  peih;ii«,  tlu-y 
ii»-.i.  :i:»d  wlio  nmd'*  up  tne  hiii  nunit>er  of 
H».       Mippuaing   4oOO  to   be   menly   a    ro;.n<l 
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number,  tnch  courae  would  consist  c^  &  fall  bond 
of  1(56  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twelve 
skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Aitapu, 
Henum,  or  Jeduthun  as  nomluctor.  Asnph  him- 
self appears  to  have  pLnyed  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr. 
xri.  b ),  nnd  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  lenders 
(I  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  hriii.  25,  "the 
singers  ^ent  befoiv,  the  players  on  instrimeiits 
foUoweil  after,  in  the  midst  .f  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbi-els;"  unless  the  sirufera  in  this  case 
were  the  cymbal  players,  like  Heman,  Asajih,  and 
Ethan,  who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  "  singers," 
and  perhaps  while  giving  tlie  tiim.  with  their 
cymbids  led  the  choir  with  their  voices.  The 
**  players  on  instruments*'  (D^33i,  ndghiVn),  as  the 
word  denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed 
instruments,  like  the  psaltery  and  harp,  who  have 
been  alluded  to.  The  "phiyers  on  instruments" 
(Dvph,  chdiiUm),  in  Ps.  hxxvii.  7,  were  diflferent 
from  these  bust,  and  were  properly  pipers  or  per^ 
I  ibnneiv  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1  K. 
i.  40).  "The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels" 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  among  the 
family  of  Heman  are  specially  mentioned  thret 
daughtei-s,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  were  all 
*'  under  the  IuuhIs  of  their  fother  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  zzr,  5,  6).  Besides, 
with  those  of  the  captivity  who  Ktumed  with 
Zenibbabel  were  ••200  singing  men  and  smtjing 
women"  (Kzr.  ii.  65).  Baitenora  adds  thai  chij- 
di-en  also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  played  before  the  ark  ( 1  Chr.  xiii.  8), 
a]>pear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6).  As  they  were  also  used 
in  royal  proclamations  (2  K.  xi.  14).  they  were 
probably  intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol 
the  royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic' king  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  ahum  against  Hii 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  blew  the  trumpets  in  harmonv  with  ♦he 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  o^  Solomon's 
temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  l.S,  vii.  6),  as  in  the  restontiun 
of  the  woi-ship  under  Hezekiah,  in  the  dcscriptiou 
of  whirh  we  tind  an  indication  of  one  of  the  uses 
of  the  temple  music.  **  And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  bunit-offering  upon  the  altar.  And 
when  the  bunit-ofl'enng  b^an,  the  song  of  Jehovah 
be(^n  also,  with  the  trump«>ts  and  with  the  instru- 
ments of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  con- 
gregation worship))eil.  and  the  singers  sang,  and 
the  truuipetei-s  sounded ;  all  until  the  bumt-otlering 
wjus  finisluM  ••  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  Tlie  alfcu- 
was  tlie  table  of  Jehovah  !  Mai.  i.  7),  and  tne 
siu-ritices  were  His  feasts  (Kx.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
S4>lemn  nui>i(*  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to  the 
melotly  by  which  the  Unnqiiets  of  eaithly  monarchs 
were  noc«irapanie<l.  The  Temple  was  His  pdace^ 
luid  as  tlie  Lcvite  sentries  wat4^>hfk1  the  pates  by 
n  ght  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these 
it  ha.H  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  I's.  cxxxiv. 

I'hc  relative  numbers  of  the  instruments  in  tht 
temple  Ivuui  have  been  deti>rmined  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  writei-s.  Of  poalteries  there  were 
to  l)c  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six ;  of  tlutec 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  tm-lre;  of  trum- 
)tiM^  not  Ws   than    two   but    a>  many  as  were 
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vri*h»d^  trt  harp  or  dlhrrtw  OiU  \t»  ihan  aine 
but  as  nifUiV  tui  wej^  wiiilK*^ ;  while  of  cymbals 
Umitv  was  oidy  4ju«  ]iiur  (Kojkel,  ^%*  ^^^>  <^ 
MuMikt  c  iii  §28).  The  ecloiTDouji  number  of 
insteniDaitii  and  drvesira  for  the  I.«irittt  provided 
durji]^  iba  tnftgniliceiit  reij^  of  Solomon  would 
twjn,  if  JosephuB  be  correct  (Ant.  viii.  3,  §8)  to 
Jmire  been  intended  for  all  iline.  A  thousand  dreraes 
for  the  high'priesti  linen  garraentc  ani  girdles  of 
pui-plc  for  th«  priest*  10,000;  trumpt*  200,000; 
pcaJtciies  and  luirps  of  elixrtrum  40,OCiO ;  all  these 
wer«  6tor<?d  up  in  the  tetnpie  tixjiisury.  The  oo*- 
tume  of  the  Levite  singers  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  wms  of  6ne  lioen  (2  Chr.  w  VI), 

In  tlie  private  as  well  as  in  the  religioua  life  of 
the  Jlebrewa  music  held  a  protninofit  place.  The 
Jti&gi  had  their  couii  musicians  (EccL  ii.  8)  who 
bewailed  their  de:tth  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25)*  and  in  the 
luxurious  times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  efiemi- 
itnte  gallants  of  Isinelf  risking  with  perfumes  and 
strekhed  upon  tJieir  couchoH  of  ivory,  vr&m  wont 
at  their  banquet*  to  ooconipdiij  the  wng  with  the 
tinkliog  of  the  psalteiy  or  cuitar  (Am.  ri.  4-6), 
and  amused  themsdves  with  devising  roustcal  in* 
^'umeuts  while  their  nation  was  [jerishing,  as 
Nero  fiddled  when  tlofne  was  in  fifties.  Isaiah 
denounces  a  woe  af^ainst  those  who  snt  till  the 
morning  twilight  ovt»r  their  wine,  lo  the  sound 
of  "the  hAj-j)  and  tlie  yiol,  tlie  tabret  and  pljie" 
(Is.  T.  lU  12),  But  while  mtidc  was  thus  made 
to  minister  to  debauchery  and  excess,  it  was  the 
If^timate  exprcsion  of  miiih  and  gladoeas,  and  the 
indicatioa  d*  paic«  and  pneperity.  It  was  only 
when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that  the  prophet 
could  fiiy,  "  the  mirth  of  tablets  oeoselh,  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  endetli,  ihe  joy  of  the  harp 
GEOseth,  they  @hiall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song 
CIb.  xxiv.  8,  9).  In  the  *ado«!B  of  captivity  the 
harps  hung  upon  the  willows  of  Bnhylon  and  the 
Tokiss  of  the  singeis  refused  to  sing  tlie  songs  of 
JehoTsh  at  their  foi^tgn  captors*^  bidding  {Ps. 
cxxtvii.).  The  bridal  prooeasions  as  Ihey  passed 
through  the  sti-eets  were  aooompanied  with  music 
and  soug  (Jer.  rii.  34),  and  these  erased  only  whnii 
the  land  was  dfsolatc  (Ez.  ixvi.  13).  The  high 
vaiue  attached  to  music  at  bojiquets  is  indicated  in 
tbe  descriptktn  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxii<  of  the  duties 
of  tlie  master  of  a  feast,  **  Pour  not  out  words 
where  there  is  a  musician,  and  show  not  forth 
wisdom  out  of  time.  A  concert  of  music  in  a 
banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of  CArbuncle  set  in 
gold.  At  fl  tigpei  of  an  emerald  set  in  a  work  uf 
gold,  so  tf  Ihe  melody  of  music  with  pleai«nt 
wine/'  And  again,  the  memory  of  the  good  king 
Josiah  was  **as  music  at  a  banquet  of  wine'* 
(Bodus.  xlix.  1),  The  music  of  the  banquets  was 
acoompnnieil  with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xv, 
25).'  The  triumphal  proce^ious  which  odobrated 
a  victory  were  euLveneid  by  minsli'els  and  rangers 
(Ex,  XV.  I,  20;  Judg.  v.  I,  xi.  34j  I  JSjira.  xviii. 
6,  xxi.  11 ;  2  Chr.  a.  28 ;  Jnd.  iv-  12,  13),  and 
on  extrnordinarj  occasions  they  cv^  accompnnk'd 


'  At  tlie  ngral  baoqaeta  of  Babjloti  were  sung  liyinni 
fif  pnJae  ta  hoaoar  of  Uis  gods  {Dui,  v.  4,  K).  n.ncl  per- 
l!»|it  OB  some  socb  occasion  as  tbe  feast  of  Belshaiur 
till  H«br9W  espUvtis  migbt  have  been  brought  In  to  sing 
Ibe  ■ocigR  of  tb«tr  native  land  (Ps.  cxJcxvU.)> 

•  The  use  of  bohmIc  In  ilie  religtuns  servkai  of  the 
TiMsapeutaa  Is  deiicril>i>d  by  Phl9o  (De  nua  wniemjiL  p. 
I4tl,  td^  Fraakof.).  At  a  certain  period  in  tlie  aervfoe  one 
of  tik  w«.nailiif»n  rose  sod  ssog  a  ftong  of  pr&liw  t»  God, 
vUber  cf  his  o>i«ii  cvoipoflUoAi  or  ooo  fraui  Uiv  older 
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armia  to  battle.  Thus  th«  Levitts  sa^g  tlie  c^ 
of  David  bdbre  .he  army  of  JeHakhitpint  m  li 
went  forth  against  tbe  homif,  of  .^mmtibt  aed  M^ 
and  Mt,  Seir  (2  Chr.  ix.  19,  21  >;  «tid  tbtvksay 
of  Abtjah  ovHT  Jeroboam  is  dttrloBird  to  tiieiifl^ 
mgemer^  ^ven  to  Judah  by  th^  pii«^i  tmnk^ 
their  trumpets  before  the  ark 
It  is  dear  fix«a  the  naiTntiv 
minstrel  who  by  his  plajiog  caim<*i  tfx  prppv* 
Fpirit  till  the  hsmd  of  Jetiorali  WMf  tipoo  hlBv  tlil 
among  the  camp  followers  of  J^bomnktA**  wii 
on  that  oocasion  there  w«re  to  b«  reckcfliid  w^ 
ctans  who  were  probsblj  Levit«s  (2  K,  m*  Uk 
B^des  songs  of  Uinmph  there  wen  also  rApm 
songs  (Is.  XXX.  29;  Am,  r.  23;  J«m.  r.  IIV 
"soup'  of  the  temple"  (Am.  riiu  »),  and  wm^ 
which  were  suni^  in  kkdactroua  W(»n3iip  (Et.  xaL 
18).*  Love  songs  are  alluded  to  m  IV  ih.li^ 
imd  Is.  T.  1.  There  were  abo  the  dokh^  lep 
of  the  fxmcral  prooeMon,  aud  tJi«  wnUlng  cbfliv 
the  mournera  who  went  about  th«  stTWIa,  tk  10^ 
le&sionol  **  keenine^  of  tbcne  who  wot  ikilnl  ii 
lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxrr.  25  ;  E«4*  stL  5;  Jk 
li.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightlbot  (Btr.  iK4« 
Matt,  ix.  23)  qootea  from  tlie  Talmtidiita  (CMM. 
c&p.  4,  lial.  6)  to  Ihe  elfed  that  «rcrf  UnstilP  * 
the  death  of  his  wife,  "  will  afford  h<er  tMthm^m 
two  pipci-s  and  one  woiraui  to  mnke  Imaittttt.*' 
The  gmpe  g»tJierers  auig  m  they  g«Kl»ri  k  ^ 
vinUg«,  and  tbe  wine-pr«»e»  wen  trod^  vik 
the  shout  of  a  song  (I*,  xvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xlvS.  JffJ 
the  women  lai^  ns  tbej  toiled  at  the  mQI,  sal  • 
every  oocasion  the  lazid  of  the  Hebrews  dunag  tirir 
national  prosperity  was  a  land  of  mosc  on!  miLJff^ 
There  is  one  dnss  of  mnsianus  to  whkh  silt*:*  • 
casually  made  (Ecdus.  ii.  4),  luid  whn  wm  pr 
bably  foreigners',  Oie  harlots  '^  ^  ■  '-^ -r-at»d  tit 
streets  of  great  cities  and  attr  <  j  >tfi^ 

and  pla^^ng  the  guitar  (ta.  x)  I 

There  ai«  two  a^^iecta  io  H'hicit  tatm/t  sfptf^ 
and  about  which   little  miMj/tmeterf  am  k  air 
the  mystenous  influence  which  it  bed  in  rfmnf 
out  the  evil  spirit  fixMn  Saul,  and  iU  ititlxailiiW^ 
ncxion  with  prophecy  and  profibetkml  Im^iii 
Miriam  **  the  prophetcM  "  risioiwd  hv  |inniinnl 
functions  as  the  leader   of  the  «b«rv  of  e^^^* 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  ov«r  tbe  K- 
(Kx.  zv.  20).     The  €om|:aoj  of  mmk*'     ■ 
Saul  met  ooming  down  tram  the  £u  of  i*^  uw 
a  psaltety,  a  tabret,  &  pipe,  and  a  hmrp  bf^rs  llMi^ 
and  smitten  with  the  mmt  e&thuic:>«tn  \w  "  »^ 
phesied  among  them"  (1   Sam,    1 
priests  of  Baal,  diallen^  by    F ' 
cried  aloud,  and  cut  tfaetiiiei  .  .t^  «^ 

prophe»icd  till  sunset  (IK.  Hv  sai 

of  Asnph,   H^mon,  and    ,T.^i    1      .,     *^  ^^  bt 
David  for  the  temple   r;  ^*.i».    to  * 

with   harps,  with  penit.r^.     »,   I    i*iiJi 
(1  Chr.  iiv.  1) ;  Jeduthuu  - ;  i  \ 

hsrp**  (I   Chr,  ixv.  3),  ani         _  - 
is  adled  *' the  king's  teer,'*  m  • 
to   Heman  (I   Chr.  xrr.   5 


poets.  He  wss  followed  by  olbera  in  * 
ooQgresaUon  reacosining  qofot  lUl  tl** 
in  which  aUJotofid.  Affair  AetaiT 
gregatfan  aross  and  fenned  two 
oM  of  women,  Kilth  Ihe  sratt  4t 
leadiQ';  sod  in  thii  wsy  sang  liypMMt  ^  t^«4,  i 
with  the  Ml  choroid  and  wiiTiiiTtniij  wtili  mmM 
temately.  In  oonctnaloi).  tolh  mmi  aM  wi^m 
a  sinrlie  diodr,  in  tcUUtiun  of  tlM  wi  thr  if« 
Red  iwa,  wtncb  wai  kd  Ly  Mtm»  mni  lUrt'Kt* 
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ddx.  80)  m  musidana,  m  well  m  to  Gad  the 
ponophet  (2  Sam.  nir.  11 ;  I  Chr.  xiii.  29).  The 
spirit  ot*  Jenovnh  eune  upon  Jahjuuel,  a  Lcvite  of 
I  lie  aoD!!  of  Aiaph,  in  the  mga  of  Jehoehaphat,  aud 
h«  ibretokl  the  suoom  d  the  royal  army  (2  Chr. ; 
sx.  14^.  From  all  these  ioatances  it  is  evident 
unat  tlie  same  Hebrew  rsot  (K33)  is  used  to 
ienote  the  inspiration  under  which  the  prophets 
■poke  aud  the  min^itrels  sang:  Gesenius  assigns  the 
Utter  a:i  a  seoondarj  meaning.  In  the  case  of 
Klisha,  the  minstrel  and  the  prq>hei  are  distinct 
personages,  but  it  if  not  till  the  minstrel  has 
plajed  that  the  hand  of  Jehorah  comes  upon  the 
prophet  (2  K.  la.  idj.  This  influence  of  music 
iMi  been  explained  as  follows  bj  a  learned  divine 
of  the  I'latooist  school :  '*  These  divine  enthusiasts 
were  commonly  wont  to  compose  their  songs  and 
Uvrans  at  the  sounding  of  some  one  musical  instru- 
nsent  or  other,  as  we  find  it  often  suggested  in  the 
Pmlma.  So  Plutarch  ....  describes  the  dictate 
wf  the  Oracle  antiently  ....  *  how  that  it  was 
uttered  in  verK,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and 
metaphors,  at  the  sound  of  a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthiin  set  forth  in  this 

propheticAl   preparation,  1   Chr.  xxv.   1 

rhua  R.  Sol.  expounds  the  place  ....  'when 
they  plajed  upon  their  musical  instruments  thejr 

prophe^ed  after  the  manner  of  Klisha' 

And  this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think,  is  much  more 
le&uine  than  that  whidi  m  late  author  of  our  own 
wouki  £utcn  upon  it,  vis.,  that  this  prophesying 
was  nothing  but  the  singing  of  psalms.  For  it  is 
■nnifest  that  these  prophets  were  not  mere  singers 
but  composers,  and  sudi  as  were  trulj  called  pro- 
pbeto  or  enthusiasts"  (Smith,  Select  Discottnet, 
n  c.  7,  pp.  238,  239,  ed.  1660).  AU  that  can 
M  aafcJ  J  coadudiBd  is  that  in  their  external  mani- 
ieatxiioas  the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emo- 
tioBS  of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  ftenzy  of  Saul's 
*****"—■  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  and  the  religious 
•oihuiiann  of  the  |Mrophets,  whether  of  Baal  or 
Icbovah,  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  by 
ifet  aane  word.  The  cose  of  ^>aul  is  more  difti- 
nilt  still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret 
if  his  dark  maladj.  Two  turning  poinl^  in  his 
ioUhj  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
int  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
rhich  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
Btal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  tirst  of  these,  Samuel 
oretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets 
rith  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
he  Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  aud  he 
fioula  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 
'he  IsLst  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience 
f  Smvl  in  sparing  the  Amulekites,  for  which  he  was 
•iectcd  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  26).  Imme- 
Ately  afler  this  we  ore  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
•pAiied  fit>m  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
t»abled  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ;  and  his  attendants, 
ho  had  perhapai  witnessed  the  strange  tronsfonna- 
on  Wi ought  upon  him  by  the  music  of  the  pro- 
lefK.  sugp^ted  that  the  same  means  should  be 
Rpioyeil  for  his  restoration.  '*  Let  our  lord  now 
ffDfloaud  thy  servants  before  thee  to  nvk  out  a  m.in, 
ruDning  player  on  an  harp :  nud  it  hhali  come  to 
Mn,  tvhfni  tlie  evil  spirit  from  (^od  is  upon  tliee, 
flt  be  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 

ril And  it  come  to  pn&->  when  the  spirit 

ym  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp 
fi  |*lATed  with  his  hand.  So  Saul  was  i-etreshed, 
id  ^r9*  wiell,  and  the  evil  spirit  de}KiiiMi  from  him  " 
2>«m«  xvi.  1^»  2^!«    But  on  two  occasioiiM,  when 
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anger  and  jealousy  supen*ened,  the  remxly  whwh 
had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity  had  lost  its  charm 
(I  SMUB.  xviu.  10, 11,  xix.  9, 10).  It  seems  therefor% 
that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  which  has  often  been 
quoted  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  "  Pytha* 
gorss  perturbationes  lyra  componebot"  {De  Ira,  iii. 
9;  is  scarcely  applicable,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  narrative  as  it  stands.  [W.  A.  W.*) 

MUSICAL  INSTBUMENTS.  In  addition  to 
the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been  representad 
in  our  version  by  some  modem  word,  and  are  treated 
under  their  respective  titles,  there  art  other  Xjoram 
which  ai-e  vaguely  or  generally  rendered.  These  art-* 

1.  {in^,  dachdcdn,  Chald.,  rendei-ed  **  instn>> 
ments  ofmusick"  in  Don.  vi.  18.  The  margin  give^ 
**  or  t<xbie,  perhaps  lit.  ccncubmes,**  The  last-men- 
tioned rendering  is  that  approved  by  Gesenius,  and 
seems  most  probable.  The  translaticn,  **  instru- 
ments of  musick,"  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  Jewish  oomnnentoton,  K.  Nathan,  K.  Levi,  and 
Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  i«present  the  word 
by  the  Hebrew  neginoth,  that  is,  stringed  instru- 
ments which  were  played  by  being  struck  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  D^ip,  minaim,  rendered  with  great  proba- 
bility "stringed-instruments"  in  Ps.  d.  4.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  torm,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  b  known  of  it ;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  passage 
in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  whidi  stands  in  the  A.  V.  **  out  of  the 
ivory  palaces  wherry  (^30,  mmnf)  they  have  made 
thee  glad,"  a  rendering  which  is  neither  intelligible 
nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Gesenius 
and  most  of  the  modems  follow  Sebastian  Schmid 
in  transkting,  "  out  of  the  ivory  pakoes  the  stringed- 
instnmients  make  thee  glad." 

3.  "Ab^,  *da6r,  "  an  instrtmient  of  ten  strings," 
Ps.  xdi.  3.  The  full  phrase  is  i^b^  ^J,  nebel 
'Asdr,  "  a  ten-«triuged  psalteiy,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2, 
cxliv.  9 ;  and  the  tme  rendering  of  the  iii5t-mcn- 
tioned  passage  would  be  "  upon  an  instrument  of 
ten  suings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."  [l*SALTii:Rr.] 

4.  T\*'\\y,  thiJddhf  is  found  only  in  one  very 
obscure  passage,  Ecd.  ii.  8,  "  I  gat  me  men-singers 
and  women-siugera,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  musical  instruments^  atul  that  of  ali  sorts" 
(nnen  n'n^,  shidddh  veshidddth).  The  woivk 
thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings. They  are  translated  '*  drinking-veaKls  "  by 
Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  '' cup-bei^rs "  by  the 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome,  and  the  Aiabic  ver- 
sion ;  *'  baths "  by  the  Choldee ;  and  **  musical 
instruments "  by  iMv.  Kimchi,  followed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commentators. 
By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  women  of 
the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  n*T^B^,  sMddh,  denotes 
a  "  paloiiquin "  or  "litter"  for  women.  The  whole 
quibtion  is  discussed  in  Gesenius'  Thesaurus^  p.  1365. 

5.  D^C^B^f  sMUishlnt  rendered  "  instruments  of 
musick  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  in  the 
maj^in  '*  three-stringed  instniments,"  from  the  root 
shdidsh,  *♦  thrte."  Koediger  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1429) 
translates  "  trianglet,"  which  are  said  to  hjivc  been 
invented  in  Syria,  from  the  s:une  itwt.  We  have 
no  ninuis  of  dedding  which  is  the  more  ourrect. 
The  LX.\.  and  Syrioc  give  **  cymbals."  and  the 
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Viil^ti  "wMni;**  whiJe  otiM'iis  mittor  it  **  n*»bl€ 
aoiiL's"  (i:mn|i.  Prov.  jmu  20 j.  fW.  A.  W.] 

MUSTARD  (ffWirr;  siHapis)  occxm  in  Mnft. 
xiii.  ;U  ;  Maik  iv.  31  :  Lulcn  xiii.  19,  in  ihlnch 
}jttAsag»  the  kingilom  of  h«ivcn  i«  coin|>ni'wl  io  a 
gndu  of  mustaiiJ-^eod  which  a  man  took  ami  wjwed 
lU  hi*  gAnieo  j  uid  in  Matt.  xvii.  20,  Luke  xvii.  B, 
whem  our  Loi-d  «iys  to  His  apostle*,  '*  if  ye  hnd 
&itli  au  a  grain  of  muKtojirl-iieed,  ye  mi^ht  snj  to 
thtfl  mouDtain,  remove  hence  to  youiJer  pl.tce/' 

The  »DbjtH.*t  of  the  mu5t?ird-tr<-'e  of  Scripture  hna 
of  latfi  years  been  s  niattei"  of  eoiisidejabh'  contro- 
Wny,  tlie  oomniou  miistanl-pliint  beiuij  »upfjoMeft 
unable  to  fulfil  the  doinamls  of  tlie  BlbluHl  allii- 
•ikm.  In  a  pajier  by  the  late  Dr.  Royle>  read 
before  the  KoyiU  Asiatic  Society,  ami  pnblishcHl  Iti 
No.  IT.  of  their  Jouitial  (1^44),  tiititl.-d,  "  On  the 
IdeatiiicatioD  of  the  Mustand'trce  of  Scripting* *  the 
txvthm  coticludes  th/it  the  Sahadortt  persioa  is  tlit 
tiiee  in  question.  He  suppcMes  the  Satwuhra  per^ 
§ica  to  be  the  «ame  lu  the  tii*e  called  Khardal  (the 
Arabic  for  miisioi'i])^  ieed«  of  which  aie  employed 
throughout  Syria  as  a  Kubatitate  for  mu.'itard*  of 
which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties.  This 
tret,  «<scoiidinj»  to  the  stateoaent  of  Mr.  Amenny,  a 
Synaii,  quoted  by  Or.  Royle,  is  found  aJl  along  the 
buoka  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  la.ke  of  Tiberiaa,  and 
cear  Daroascuf,  and  ia  ^d  bo  be  generally  reco^* 
nieed  in  Syria  as  the  miutArd-tree  of  Scripttire. 
It  appears  that  Captiiins  Irby  and  Maiif;lea,  who 
bad  observed  this  ti^ec  near  the  De:id  Sim,  were 
itrudc  with  tlie  Idwi  tiiat  it  was  tJie  mnstiiixl  tiw^ 
of  the  pamble.  As  Xh&Q  tiiiTeller»  wt^re  iidvatictiig 
towanL  Kej-ek  from  tire  southi'm  extretntly  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  afler  leaving  it^  bonlcrs  they  entered  a 
wooded  country  with  high  nrshi»  .ujd  mai-she*. 
••  Ocoision&lly/'  they  s;iy,  **  we  met  witli  specimens 
of  tiYM,  &c«,  such  oA  none  of  our  thirty  had  seai 
before  .  *  .  Amongst  the  trtHiA  which  we  knew,  were 
various  species  of  Acacia,  and  in  some  inslnooes  we 
met  with  the  dwarf  Mimo«ia  .  .  .  Thciv  was  one 
curious  tree  whiuli  we  utMerved  in  gimt  num- 
bers, and  which  Inne  a  fruit  In  bmvches,  resembling 
in  appeai'anoe  the  curiimt,  with  the  colour  of  the 
plum  ;  it  has  a  pieajsuit,  though  »tn>ng  aromatic 
taste,  resembling  mustai-d,  nnd  if  t^iken  in  any 
quantity,  products  a  simibr  imtabiiity  in  the  Doee 
aud  eyes.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  liave  the  aame 
puti;*eut  flavour  as  the  froit,  though  not  so  strongs 
We  think  it  pitibable  that  this  is  the  tree  our 
Saviour  alluded  to  in  tlte  parable  of  the  mustard* 
seed,  and  not  the  mustaiti-plaut  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  north"  (7Vot.  May  8),  Dr.  Koyle 
thus  sums  up  his  arguments  in  tavour  of  the 
SfUvaahta  ptrgica  representing  the  roustard-ti-ee 
of  ScHptui-e:^ — "The  S.  perxica  appears  better 
oalculnted  than  jmy  other  tree  that  ha*  yet  been 
adducel  to  answer  to  every  thing  that  is  re» 
quirvtl,  o^peJalty  if  we  take  into  account  Its 
name  aud  th*-  opinions  held  rwpei^ting  it  iu  Syria. 
We  have  tii  it  u  amnll  seed,  whicli  sown  in  cul- 
tivated erotiud  gi'owii  tip  nad  abounds  in  fo* 
liage.  This  being  pungent,  may  like  the  seedii 
bare  been  omhI  aa  a  miidJment,  as  mustajtl-and* 
e.fvm  is  with  its.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is  to  be- 
come arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large  shrub 
or  a  tiee,  twenly-tive  feet  high,  under  wbit^h  a  hoi'se^ 
man  may  stand  when  the  soil  and  rlimute  are  fa- 
vmimbic  ;  it  protiuces  mtmeroiu  branches  and  leaves, 
UMiler  which  birds  way  and  do  take  sheJti^r,  as  well 
m  bnild  their  ucsts;  it  h^ui  a  name  in  Syria  which 
tuaf  be  oooaidered  as  tiiulitiotuiJ  fi'^m  tha  earli<Kt 
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lime«,  of  whien  the  Gre«*k  is  n  conict  i 

itA  RcedsaiT*  ujinl  for  th.  j^m 

and   in   n  cotmlry   \\h<  ^  uot  |iliiiii 

that  is,  the  shoi'^c!^  of  tli<  :    itevuw,  t^  ^ 

is  taiid  to  ntiDitnd,  that  is  m  the!  T«*iy  livsLiij  «^«t 

the  ptnibie  was  *puk«n "  ( IVeatim  vm  M«  Jio» 

ton^erM,  &c.,  p.  24). 


>. 


l\ 
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Kot withstanding  all  that  has 
Dr.  Hoy}«  in  fit}p(Mtii  of  His  ar^umefit*  we»«iA 
ourselves  unable  to  believe  tluit  thtt  wMifl^itftt 
mustajtl-ttee  of  SLTipture  ts  tfans  fioiUy  smiML 
But,  before  the  ebims  of  the  Sah^ufQ^m  pffvm  m 
discusMHl,  it  will  lie  well  to  cr^aadtr  whtthm  ^mf 
musta I'd- plant  (Sinapis)^  may  ooi  lAarsO  bite 
mustaH-tree  of  tine  |iarab}e!  at  any  nt^  tittif^ 
uion  has  been  held  by  nuiny  writen,  whs  iff*" 
never  to  have  entertained  any  doabi  upn  us 
subject.  HilleTp  Celsiiia,  BnemaHlkf,  «hi  ii 
studied  the  bota&y  of  the  Bible,  and  aUcr  wnts^ 
such  as  Erasmus,  S^ecentaf  Grotlomi  mn  osatsil  n 
bdiere  that  some  oomnMa  iD0itaf4-«iaBl  ii  te 
plant  of  the  parable ;  and  waon  reoart^ltr.  1.^ 
bert  in  his  **  Note  on  the  Mturtsnl-f^t 
ture"  (see  Limimm  TKnu.  vel.  srtt.  p.  4*. 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Smupim  ft^fw. 

The  objectioa  oomiuon)  j 
pis  being  the  plant   of  the 
seed  grew  into  '*  a  tree**  (l/f*8fwr  i 
has  it,  '*a  great  trw"  iS/^^w^  fOj^y  \ 
biTuiches  of  which  the  fowls  of  Iht  air  i0f 
come  Olid  loiJge.    Now  in  answer  to  the  shi 
jectioD  it  is  urged  with  gtwat  truth,  t^' 
pressiou  is  figurative  mad  Oticotal*  vM  th 
pitiverbial  simile  no  literal  aomnrr  ia  to 
peded;  it  is  on  emr,  fur  which  th* 
Scripture  is  not  aoooiintable,  to  «ssert,  as  Dt.  ^ 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  lh« 
that  hi  tils  ''buUl  thtir  nests'*    tti   th# 
tireek  woi4  KVTM^miP^  has  no 
wonl  mcjely  means  **to  Mlli#  f«r  net 
thij»g  for  a  longer  or  flioit^r  tiic:   iikv  liri* 
*•  «'jwpa/*7wf*  et  r/ 
pAylt.  lU  03)  dp*-  , 


ili 


if  panfeit  to.  Oil  te 
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ppa^e  tluit  tlie  exprenon  '*  t'owli  of 
«s  auy  other  than  tho  smaller  iium- 
linue'u,  liDches,  &c.,  and  not  the 
br  the  laxe  siUe,  or  (mrtridgetf  aiid 
ing  over  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesa- 
Vrof.  Stanley  {S,  ^  I\  427)  i-ecog- 
binls  that  csune  and  devoured  the  xeed 
le  " — fur  the  larger  binU  are  wild  and 
side— or  ns  those  *'  which  took  refuge 
ing  bi-anches  «f  the  mustard-tree." 
nation  is  probably  the  correct  one; 
aiine  and  settled  on  the  mustard- 
sake  of  the  seed,  of  which  they  are 
Agjiin,  whatever  the  txlvmn  may  be. 
Mid  to  be  a  lierb,  or  more  properly 
lerb*'  \,Xdx^^^*  oltis).  As  to  the 
died  a  ** ti-ee"  or  a  "  great  ti-ee"  the 
not  only  an  Oriental  one,  but  it  is 
I  with  reference  to  some  other  thing ; 
ith  respect  to  the  other  herbs  of  the 
:x)nadering  the  size  to  which  it  gix)W8, 
Ltl  "  a  iji-eat  tr€c"  though  of  coun^e, 
to  tfees  p»x>perly  so  named,  it  could 
i  one  at  all.  This,  or  a  somewhat 
lation  is  given  by  Celsius  and  liiller, 


ivMitators  genoi-ally.  and  we  confess  wo 
why  we  should  not  lie  satisfied  with 
I  Man  ^IcN  mention  tholarijo  size  which 
-plant  attains  in  ralfstine.  In  their 
1  Bysin  to  Adjelotin,  in  the  JonL'Ui 
i'it»s.-^l  a  small  plain  very  thickly 
1  l»erl.ii;«s  i»a»1iculaily  the  mustard- 
rencht^l  a«  hiv;h  as  thoir  hoi-se^'  heads, 
h  1-..     I>r.  Kittn  s;iys  this  plant  was 
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probably  the  Sinapis  orieaUdia  {n*ifra\  wnieh  attaui» 
under  a  favouring  climate  a  stature  which  it  will  not 
reach  in  our  country.    Dr.  Thomson  also  ( 7%*  /-and 
and  the  Book,  p.  414),  says  he  has  seen  the  Wild 
Mustard  on  the  rich  jiain  of  Akkar  as  tall  m  the 
horse  and  the  rider.    Now,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture 
that  the  ffltwri  was  cultivated  in  our  Lord's  tlma, 
the  seed  a  **  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;"  St. 
Luke  says,  **  cast  into  his  garden :"  if  then,  the 
wild  pUmt  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as 
high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the 
same  or  a  greater  height  when  in  a  cultivatal 
garden ;  and  if,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed,  wr 
take  into  account  the  very  low  plants  and  shrubs 
upon  which  birds  of\en  roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  able  to  fulfil  all 
the  Scriptural  demands.     As  to  the  story  of  the 
Kabbi  Simeon  Ben  Calaphtha  having  in  his  garden 
a  mustard-plant,  into  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig^ti^ee,  it  can  only  be 
taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  generally 
are  worth,  and  must  be  qniti*  insutTicient  to  aflbrd 
pt>unds  for  any  argument.     15ut  it  may  be  asked. 
Why  not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Saiundora 
persica  is  the  tree  denoted  ? — a  tree  which  will  lite- 
rally meet  all  the  demands  of  the  parable.     Bo- 
cause,  we  answer,  whei-e  the  commonly  reoeivo] 
opinion  can  be  shown  to  be  in  full  accordance  witn 
the  Scriptural  allusions,  there  is  no  occasion  to  he 
di-ssntisiied  with  it;  and  again,  because  at  pi^esent 
we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occuiTence  of  the 
Siiivadom  persicti  in  Palestine,  except  that  it  occurs 
in  the  small  tropical  low  valley  of  Kngedi,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it    is  rv'i.lently    ol'    rare  occun-ence.       Mr. 
Ameuny  says  he  ha<1  seen  it  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jonlan,  near  tlie  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Ds- 
mascus ;  but  this  statement  is  ceiiainly  erroneous. 
We  know  from  I  "liny,  Dioscorides,  and  other  CJi^eek 
and  Ixonian  writc»-s,  that  roustard'^eeds  wei«  much 
valuiti,  and  weic  uscii  as  a  condiment;  and  it  is 
nioie  probable  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time 
wt>i-e  in  tlie  habit  of  midcing  a  similar  use  of  the 
se««U  of  some  common  mustaird  {Sinapis),  than  that 
tlier  usod  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seed  of  a 
tree  which  certainly  cannot  fultil  the  Scripturd  de- 
mand of  being  callftl  "  a  pot-herb." 

1'he  expression  "  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all 
seeds,"  is  in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denoU 
a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many  sends 
which  are  smaller  than  mustard.  "The  Lord 
in  his  popular  teaching,*'  says  Trench  {Notes  on 
Parnbl€»,  lOS).  **adhei-ed  to  the  popular  lan< 
gua^e;"  and  the  mustanl-seed  was  used  provtr- 
bially  to  denote  anything  very  minute  (see  the 
qnot^itions  from  the  Talmud  in  Bnztorf,  Ltx,  Tulm 
p.  ;J'22  :  also  the  Konm,  Sur,  31). 

I'hc  panible  of  the  mustaixl-plant  may  be  thus 
pninphi-a:ied: — *' The  Gospel  di:«}«nsation  is  .ike  a 
grain  of  mustai'd-sieed  which  a  man  sowed  in  hif 
garden,  which  indce<l  is  one  of  the  least  of  all  seeds ; 
but  which,  when  it  iprings  up,  becomes  a  tall 
bmucln'd  plant,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  birdi 
conic  and  settle  seeking  their  tooil.*'*         fW.  H.] 


T  hM  read  tho  prnof-tibcet  of  this  article. 
It  Hiih  ihi»  fnllowinK  ri'nurks:  "I  qnlle 
Toil  >.\y  .i\toni  Muftai d.  My  best  infurm- 
i(  tU"lJ*»iol  the  StiJixuVtra  ff.rsvxi  either 
tdril.  nr  An  being  stifTldrntly  well  known  fo 
•f  In  a  iMraM''  nt  all.  I  nm  (<alii«ti<>«l  that 
re  fiHnt  ic  Syria,  anil  is  probably  confined 
f  tub  tru;>l:al  tlngi-^il  valley,  irhere  vanuiiii 


other  Imllan  anl  Arabian  types  iqipear  at  the  lltiwta 
ThtiU  of  their  northern  wanderings  Of  the  mustanl- 
plants  which  I  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  one  was 
lu  f(H>l  high,  drawn  np  amor^cst  bnAhns,  kc,  and  not 
thicker  than  whipcord.  I  was  told  It  was  a  welNm^i>0 
cindiincnt.  and  culUvated  by  (be  Arabs*  It  Is  Iht 
cumniun  wild  Sinaits  ni^tk" 
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MUTII-LAB'BKN.  '♦To  Um'  chinf  rouiioru 
Dpon  Mudi  lulibeo  "  <J37  H^D  /Jf :  i^tp  t^ 
irpu^(wv  Tf««i  iirai/ :  /im  occtdtvn  fitiii^  is  the  Htle 
of  Pi*,  ix.,  which  Law  givuu  rise  to  inlimte  con- 
nect tji^.  Two  ditlit!  Ill  ties  in  conoeiioD  with  it  haTre 
lo  be  resolved ;  first,  to  determiDe  the  true  i^eading 
of  th«  Hebrt'W,  nnd  then  to  ascertmn  its  nwaning* 
Neither  of  tliew?  jjoint*  has  been  ^tlsfactorily  ex- 
plained.  It  is  eTideut  thnt  th«  LXX.  and  Vulgiite 
muftt  have  mid  Jlto/y  y]it  **  con<_«ming  the  mv-a- 
lerio,"  And  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versicmA. 
The  TaETgum,  v<ymmachiis,*  and  Jerome,^  in  his 
tnin&lAtion  of  the  ifebtew,  adhered  to  the  received 
tejct^  while  Aquila,"^  i-etaining  the  ooosoaaati  aa  ihej 
at  pi«9«tit  iftaod,  tvttd  ai-muth  as  one  wonl^  D^D?^: 
*  youth,"  whioi  would  be  the  regular  form  of  the 
ihiitnict  noon,  though  it  doea  Dot  occur  in  BibticaL 
Hebrew*  In  support  of  tlic  readiug  T\\Ob^  an  one 
voni,  we  have  the  authority  of  1^8  of  KenxiioottV 
M:>S.,  and  th«  assertion  of  Jarciu  that  he  had  seen 
it  fio  written^  Ma  iu  1^.  klviii.  14,  in  the  Great  Ma- 
foruh.  if  the  reading  of  tlie  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be 
coiTect  with  n>gai\l  to  Ihc  cooaonaiita,  the  wonls 
might  be  pointiKi  thu».  n^D^J?  b^,  'ai  'HiAtn^ih, 
*'  upon  Alamoth/*  as  tn  the  title  of  Ps.  ilri,,  and 
\y?  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  Olfs  *32?i  '»^>«^  A'"*- 
rrtcA,  "  for  the  sons  of  Komfi/'  which,  appears  tt» 
the  aame  tide,  Ai  any  mte  such  a  reading  would 
have  the  merit  of  beiug  mtelligiblej  which  is  more 
than  can  be  stiid  of  rattft  explanations  which  have 
betci  gJTm.  But  if  the  Ma»oretic  reading  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  aay  meaning  to  it. 
The  Targuro  renders  the  title  of  the  psalm, — **od 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between 
(f*3)  the  camp«/^  alluding  to  Goliath^  the  Phtlts- 
tane  champioa  (D^J^Zin  E^^K,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
That  David  comjXMied  the  peialoi  na  a  tiiumphnl 
fODg  npo&  the  slaughter  of  hi^  pgaotic  ndvena^rTf 
was  a  tradition  which  is  meotioiied  by  Ktmchi 
merely  as  an  on  dit.  Otbei's  render  it  ^*  on  the 
death  of  the  son,*'  and  applf  it  to  AbaaJom ;  but,  as 
Jarchi  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  the  duuracter  of 
the  psalm  to  warrant  such  an  applicution.  Ha 
roantjODA  another  interpretation^  which  appean  to 
have  oommeudad  itaelt  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten* 
harg,  by  which  Idbhen  is  an  anngram  of  mibaiy  and 
the  paJm  is  referred  to  the  death  of  Nabalf  hot  the 
llabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  sense  to  rtynX 
it  as  unteDA\)le,  thoagh  there  is  as  little  to  be  ^id 
m  favoLir  of  his  own  view.  His  words  are—**  but 
I  mj  that  this  uyxig  is  of  the  fiiiure  to  oomc,  when 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  ihall  be  niAde 

white  (p7n*),  and  their  righteousness  be  revenkd 
aud  their  salvation  dtaw  nigh^  when  Esaa  and  hii 
seed  ffaall  be  blotted  out/'     lie  takes  WchV  »  one 

word,  iignifying  "youth,"  and  I3?  =  t???'  "^ 
whiten."  Menahem,  a  commentator  quoted  by 
Jorcbi,  interptets  the  title  lu  addressed  **  to  the  mu- 
iiciAa  upon  the  stringeti  instiumenti^  called  Ahunotht 

1(1  instruct,**  taking  137  as  if  it  were  J*in?  oi' 
|3^3?.  Itoneth  supposes  tiiat  UiW>m  was  the  name 
of  A  loitn  who  warred  with  David  in  thorn  days,  and 
to  whnm  reference  is  made  as  **  the  wicked  **  iij 
v-ei>e  h,     Aiiuna  (qiiotod  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Expo- 


'  Wcfi  iovarntf  totf  vioi}. 
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MYRA 
j&tibn)  identifies  hixn  with  Snul.  A«  a  ItM  rwMni 
Kimchi  sus^ests  thnt  the  titk  «raa  tatsttlai  ta^ 
vey  itiiLnictioiu  to  the  Levite  ifiiBi*y«l  Bm,  «^ 
name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  iv.  18  asiaof  the  Hsf^ 
choir,  and  whose  brethran  played  **  inth  ^mimm 
on  Alamoth.*'  There  is  refiMm«  howevcf.toMi|fli 
that  the  rmding  in  thia  vcpm^  i»  corrupt,  m  tti 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  otlieii  in  v«ii)i 
There  stiil  remain  to  ht  unticed  tiw  toiij^ttin*  4 
Delitxsch,  that  Muth-lafaheu  deootet  Uur  tsw  • 
iDclody  with  the*  words  of  the  utm^  anoGtstid  «A 
it,  of  others  that  it  was  a  musicaJ  itiirtnunBit  sd 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  was  the  cummencxiiMRt  c/  n  4 
long,  either  signifying  *•*  die  for  the  ton," 
to  the  H>n/*     NitJtig  and  otli«r«  f«ga>'i 

abbreviation  containing  a  reCcrtnot  to  P», , 

The  tlirficulty  of  the  question  b  auJfkteidyM^ 
cuted  by  the  explauntioc  which  G&«aiiii  VhaM 
(Thea.  p.  741  J)  w;is  driven  to  ailopl.  Ilit  ill 
title  of  the  p>idm  sigtii6o1  that  It  ww  "t»  la 
chanted  by  boys  with  vti^ns^  vtik'^*.** 

The  nmderlugs  of  Uve  LXX.  and  Vi^g^ivtail 
the  early  Chiistiati  comoicnlKlors  tA  nia  ll^ 
psalm  to  the  31<^i£iai).  Aiigtutino  wnAintrntt  *^ 
son"  as  *'  the  only  brj^iten  »5w  e<r  <i«**  1% 
Syrioc  venion  is  quoti^l  m  mn  .  r^i^^ 

lation,  but  the  titles  of  the  <t  nrm^ 

ar«  generally  oonstrtictftl  wit^^^ut  <nT  iciiri»*  l 
the  Hebrew,  and  thes^tbne  it  i  ■mmt'u  atyMli 
as  nn  authority. 

On  all  aoQouBift  it  seems  e^tirmelv  fmAmi^  1M 
the  title  in  its  present  form  ta  only  a  fayurt  d 
the  original,  which  may  have  Leoa  in  fttO  wImI  h» 
been  stigeested  above.  But,  io  the  warh  d^M 
Aa»emb!y\  Annotatioaa,  **  whan  all  Jtelb  %im^ 
that  can  be  add  the  condtttkxt  onntl  ht  thi  1^0 
before ;  that  th( 
not 

MTNDUS  (MilvSor),  a  town  on  lb>  o^  rf 
Caria,  between  MatLTUi  and  Haucift^**^ 
The  convenience  of  its  position  in  rapb^l  ^  -act 
was  probably  the  raaaoo  why  w«  fiol  in  1  Jte. 
XV.  33  Mai  it  wu  the  v«sidaioe  of  a  JewiA 
latioo.  Its  ships  were  well  koowa 
times  (Herod,  v.  3H),  and  its  1^^ 
mentioned  by  Strabo  CxIt.  65S)«  The 
lingers  in  the  modern  J/e9iic»cA#«  tfao^  Ai  w- 
mains  of  the  city  ai-e  prohably  ai  G^mdsM*,  '^itm 
Admiral  Beaufort  found  ati  andent  pa  mJk  i^^ 
ruins.  [J.&fi-] 

MT'HA  (tk  »r V),  an   iinpertHi  tew  » 
LvciA,  and  joterestiug  to  ua  us  iIm 
St*  Paul,  on  his  vo>'age  to  Kome  V 
was  removed  from  die  AdmmyttiiA  iMp 
brought  hem  from  Caeeaiws,  wad 
andrian  ship  io  which  he  wna 
of  Malta.     [ADaAHYTTtcii.]    The 
availed  themselves  of  the  Itrat  of 
cause  their  ooune  to  Italy  aecBaarily  Mi 
past  the  OQMits  of  the  proviiM*  vi  AMa  (i 
expecting  m  some  harbour  «i 
another  vesael  bourn!  to  the 
|>ectation  was  fiilHUed  (rer.  6l 

It   might    be   asked    bow  tl 
Alexandrian  ship  b»uml  for  ttoily 
of  her  couTM  iie  to  be  at  Myra*    Tlitt 
easily   answered   by   Ui*«ie   wba    httv 
quAintauce  with    tne   uatifa^flii   af  lb 
Myra    h    nwrly   due    itoith  «f   Al 
harbours   in     the    neighbodtlteod    ifv 
and  gooil,    the  mouutains    1u^    aial  < 


fore  ;  that  these  titles  uv  vvry  unovtetelli&f 

t  altogether  unkuowfi  in  these  da^a.**  [W.aJK| 


in  vwy  w 
tr  li  %mam 
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fit  seU  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
I'l  VoifiLje  and  Shipicrech  of  St. 
over,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
taking  in  pfuwengers  or  goods,  the 
Dwing  about  this  time  contintionsly 
froni  the  N.W.,  and  the  same  weather 
1  the  Adramyttian  ship  (ver.  4)  would 
!  to  the  Alexandrian  (see  rer.  7 ;  Life 
/  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxiii.). 
portant  MSS.  having  Ainrrpa  in  this 
us  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
fpa  (Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A. 
opposition,  though  ingenioos,  is  quite 
Doth  Limyra  and  Myra  were  well 
:  the  maiitjme  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
e  Litter  was  strictly  Andriaoe,  distant 
reeo  two  and  three  miles,  but  the 
vigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B,  C 

•d  Dcmbra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remark- 
tH  remains  of  rarious  periods  of  his- 
)mb6,  enriched  with  omnment,  and 
n  baring  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
.ier,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
>arly  times.  Its  enormous  theatre 
isideiuble  population  in  what  nuy  be 
eek  age.  In  the  deep  goi^e  which 
mountains  is  a  lai^  Byiantine  church, 
Christianity  which  may  have  begun 
's  visit.  It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture 
Y  have  been  a  metropolitan  diurch, 
re  tiud  that  when  Lycia  was  a  pro- 
later  Koman  empire,  Myra  was  its 
ocl.  p.  B84).  In  later  times  it  was 
d  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 
jn  travellers  {Early  IVaeels  in  Pa» 
t,  138).  Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas, 
nt  of  the  modem  Gi^eek  sailors,  was 
RA,  and  buried  at  Myra,  and  his  siip- 
irei-e  taken  to  St.  Feteisburgh  by  a 
e  during  the  Greek  revolution. 
s  of  Mym  have  had  the  advantnee  of 
mptioii  by  the  following  travellers: 
jit.  Fellows,  Tezier,  and  Spratt  and 
[J.  S.  H.] 
the  i-epjesentative  in  the  A.  V.  of  tlie 
I  3 for  and  IM. 

3*:  fffi^pvay  rrarr4»  fi^ppipof,  KpS- 
myrrhinns,  myrrhn)  is  mentioned  in 
IS  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  "  oil 
lent ;"  in  K*th.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the 
id  in  the  puiiHcation  of  women  ;  in 
ov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
as  a  perfume.  The  Greek  efi6ppa 
tt.  ii.  1 1  amongst  the  gifts  brought 
len  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
aid  that  '*  wine  mingled  with  myiTh  " 
Ofiivoi)  W.1S  offei-ed  to,  but  refused 
on  the  01  OSS.  Mynh  was  also  used 
:  see  John  xix.  39,  and  Hei-od.  ii.  86). 
.tur<>s  have  h^n  made  as  to  the  real 
(  jiub-taijct  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
I  us  Hierof).  i.  .n22> ;  and  mudi  doubt 
,  to  the  cotmtries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
rliiijr  to  the  t<»stimony  of  Heitxlotus 
i<«cohd(>.s  (i.  77),  Theophnwtus  (ix. 
>ra.H  Sicuhis  'ii.  49),  Stmbo,  Tliny, 
e  whirh  pimlures  mvrih  gi-ows  in 
.r  (rii    Iti.'  says,  in  diifeieiU  parts  of 

■^"^O,    -  ti»  dHlfK" 

b6v;;-^'.r    WAT  |<u>>«'t'!y  In  error,  an^  h«s 
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Arabia,  and  asserts  thst  there  nre  serertJ  ^iuils  of 
myrrh  both  wild  and  cultivated:  it  is  probable 
that  under  t^  4  name  of  myrrha  he  is  deKribing 
difierent  resinous  pit>ducti«uis.  Theophmstas,  mlrj 
is  generally  pi-etty  accui«*e  in  his  ob6eiV2tions,  rt- 
marks  (ix.  4.  §1),  thnt  myrrh  is  pitxluced  in  the 
middle  of  Arabia,  aix>und  Saba  and  Adramytta. 
Some  ancient  writers,  as  Pit>pertius  (i.  2,  3)  and 
Oppian  {HalieuL  iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as 
found  in  Syiia  (see  also  Belon,  Observ,  ii.  ch.  80) ; 
others  conjecture  India  and  Aethiopia;  Plutarch 
{Is.  et  Osir,  p.  383)  asserts  that  it  is  produced  in 
Egypt,  and  is  there  called  Bal,  **  The  ftaet*'  ob 
serves  Dr.  Royle  (s.  v.  Mdr,  Kitto's  CyclS  "  oi 
myrrh  being  called  bal  among  the  KgypUans  is  ti- 
tremelv  curious,  for  M  u  the  Sanscrit  bola,  the 
name  for  myrrh  throughout  India.*'  ^ 

It  would  appear  tluit  the  ancients  generally  art 
correct  in  what  they  state  of  the  localities  when 
myrrh  is  produced,  for  Ehrenberg  and  HemDridi 
have  proved  that  myrrh  is  found  in  Arabia  Felix, 
thus  confirming  the  statements  of  Theophrastus  aod 
Pliny;  and  Mr.  Johnson  {Travel*  in  Abyssinia,  i. 
249)  found  myrrh  exuding  from  cracks  in  the  biiek 
of  a  tree  in  Koran-hcdulah  in  Adal,  and  Foi-skAl  men- 
tions two  myrrh-produdng  trees,  Amyris  ^atafnnd 
Amyris  Kafal,  as  occurring  ne«r  Haes  in  Arabia 
Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemp> 
rich  fowid  in  the  borden  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  that 
which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in  Abrssinia  are  believed 
to  be  klentlcal;  the  tree  is  the  Balsamodendrom 
myrrha,  **  a  low  thorny  ragged-looking  tree,  with 
bright  trifoliate  leaves:'*  it  is  pit)bably  the  Mwrr 
of  Abu  *1  Fadli,  of  which  he  says  **  roarr  is  tha 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  like  an  acada,  (km 
which  flows  a  white  liquid,  which  tSiekcns  aad 
becomes  a  gum.** 


BelMJnodaodron  MyrilUk 

That  myrrh  has  been  long  cx]«ried  fi-om  Anica 
we  leam  from  Arrian,  who  m«'ntions  trftvptm  M 
one  of  the  articles  of  ex|»ort  from  the  ancfent 
distiict   of  Bnrbaria:   th(-    Kj:yptim.s  perhaps  cb* 

confonn«|.<1  the  Coptl   mI.  -mynh,'*  with  ftoJ,  ••  •::  ofa." 
I  ^r  JabK4b>kt.  (»iu*c  i.  49,  «hL  U*  Watt* 
\  1  « 
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Uttt«d  their  niyrrh  from  the  country  of  the  Tto^ 
JuiytM  (Nubia),  &s  the  best  wild  inmh-U-cej  lun 
mra  by  Plioy  (xii.  15)  to  come  fram  that  district. 
Pi  Lay  elates  also  th&t  "  the  Sabtiei  «vL>n  crosv  the' 
aci  to  procure  it  in  the  couutry  of  the  Trogladytit«." 
From  what  Atlif^aaeuB  (xt.  68&)  taji,  it  would 
appear  that  myrrh  wiu  rnijiorted  into  Kgypt,  and 
that  the  Greek:^  rercived  it  6r€m  thence.  Diosc-otides 
dMcnbee  many  kinds  of  myrrh  under  variouA  namesi 
l^r  which  »e«  Spi^ngel's  Annotations^  i.  73»  &c. 

The  Biihiinufdendrvn  myrrhcLf  which  produces 
the  myrrh  of  commerce,  ha»  a  wood  and  bark 
which  emit  u  stroDg  odour;  the  gum  whkh  i^xiidcA 
from  the  bark  ia  at  tirst  oily,  but  beoome&  hard  by 
exposure  to  the  air :  it  bdongs  to  the  mitural  order 
Terehinthactae,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
thia  tn^  is  identical  with  the  Murr  of  Abu*i  Fadii, 
the  a^dpva  of  the  Cii-wk  writer*,  the  "  stillata 
«Qrtice  myrrba'*  of  Orid  and  tlje  Latin  writcr»tand 
iJie  rtidr  of  the  Hebrew  Script  unia. 

The  **  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  which  the 
liom^iti  soldiers  ^roented  to  our  Lord  ou  the  cro^, 
wa*  g^veii,  ncviniing  to  i]\t  opinion  of  some  own- 
men  tatoi^*  in  order  to  render  him  lesa  lenKitive  to 
r«iin  ;  but  there  are  di6f«reQcea  of  opinioa  on  thia 
jiubjeoU  for  which  aee  Gall,  Appendix  A. 


aBd&(; 
pf«di*ced  in  Cjjrm, 


3.    LSI  (U?^  *    rroKT^  :    stada),   erroneoittlj 
limLjktad  *'  myrrh*'  in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxiyH.  3^ 


IfYBTLE 

xliii.  IL  tht  only  two  pawagn  wjctq  iiic  wtfii 
founds  k  gHu^nilly  con&idoz^  to  dnole  tW  ii»> 
oua  rei in  which  eiuiltt  fmm  the  hraachu  cf  tt 
Cistut  vreticwi,  knuwu  by  the  oiune  of 
labditfrnm,      it  ia  clear   lh.-»i    IM 
**  myrrh/*  which  i«  o<*t  prnduoRl  in  I'l 
the  Scriptural  p^saagaa   in  Getieiia  sfo^  ^  ^ 
ftubstiuioe  AS  b«l4gexpMt«l  from  QiM  tateEcfit 
Zadatwm  waa  known  to  the  eirty  Grae^  (k  A» 
rodotuf  (iii.  107,  112)  tDenliooa  X49af>«v.  or  ki* 
Soyoj^f  as  a  product  of  Antbin,  nnd  syi  it  i»  ifmi 
^'  sticking  like  gum  to  ti  f  b^fniflk  viil 

collect  it  from  the  woe-  it  tKe 

of  l)io5forid«  (i.  128u  r,*«  tfat 

in  *'  odoroua,  in  colon: 
iollen^  fat,  fi^e«  from  r 
Ruch   is  that  kind  which 

but  that  of  Arabia  and  Libya  ia  inferior  so  qtiaicf , 
There  are  severaJ  species  of  Cuha,  all  of  via 
are  beliered  to  yield  the  gtim  ladaoam;  bel  I3r 
spedes  ml^ntion(ld  by   Dioaooridet  ia  is  all  pn(l» 
bility  idimtical  with  th«  one  whk^  it  foond  m  T^ 
Itttine,  va„  the  Cistus  or^iieut  (Strandr  /Isr.  ^W 
iaest.  NV  289).     The  C*  ladamtfrntt^  a  eititvit 
Spain  and  Fortnga!,  {ntidueta  the  grttteil  \\^ff 
of  the  ladanum  ;  it  haa  a  while  flower,  wkikttA 
of  the   C.  crtfticitx  it    nwe-ooloarwU 
(  ^Qij/ftije^  >.  79)  hftA  ^Tcu  ttii  inigi^i»f  i 
of  the  mode  in  which  th«  i^mn  balanum  vfa 
and  haa  figured  the  insimm^ut  ccimmooly  « 
by  the  people  of  Candia  fur  tbt*  purpeae  of 
iuff  it.     There  oaq  be  nu  doulil  tbit  tbt 
m,   the  Arabic  fadm.   the  Grade  ki^afm  ^ 
Latin  and  (ilngliah  ladanum,  an  idietkil  («v  V 
senmiiUer,  Bih.  Bot,  p.  15S;  O^btv,  Ji^in4  i. 
288),     Ladanum  was  fortnerty  mach  od  »  • 
stimulant  in  medicine,  and  is  now  oftifouaaai^ 
the  Turki  as  a  perfume. 

The  Cisttis  beionp  to  the  Natnnl  ar^  (ii» 
cenet  the  Bock-roae  mimly,  fW.  A-] 

MTBTLE  (Diriv''  hadati  f,»f^iw%  km^ 
mtfrtus,  mijri^tma).  There  is  no  dpokl  ikf  # 
A.  V.  ia  correct  in  iU  tnuoabtio*  of  IW  BAni 
word,  for  all  the  old  Terstna  «re  ifp^iil  cpia  ^ 
poiiit,  and  the  ideotiGa]  Dona  ocren  in  jbila  • 
the  dialect  of  TemcD,  S.  AnU%  m  iki  mmd 
the  "myrtle-"* 

Mention  of  the  myrtl«  U  made  in  IMl  fA  IH  I 
Is.  xli.  19,  It.  1:1  ;  Zech.  L  8,  10»  lU    Vhtii 
Feast  of  TabenuKJea  wii  calebirated  Vf  tbt  M* 
on  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  p^'^nii  s^  ^<*' 
salem  were  ordered  to  *'  go  forth  udU  t5v  »^ 
and  fetch  oliTe-^biaQchea,  and  pine  hfwitww  4^ 
myrtle-branches,  and  t  f ' 
liaiah  foretells  the  con 
thelxml  riiali  plant  iu  uie  wiiavi 
tree  and  the  myrtlfr>iree  axid  the  < 
modem  Jews  still  adoni  with  wfnh  Hi  I 
and  aheda  at  the  Fenat  of  "  ■ 
(Jtfyrhis  corjwniiMtf)  will  l 
ralleya,  but  it  is  in  the  Utter  lecnlilfj 
attain  to  thdr  pmtest  p«loeli«i, 
we  learn  from  Nf'hf'tiiinh  (via.  12^  '^P^J 
on  th««  hills  about  Jenunlem.     **  &  dkfii^  ] 
Prof.  Stanley,  *'  nothtng  ia  ttvm  14  tt  mm  1 
oliTu  and  the  &g  irte :"  on  aQano  «f  1^ 


JTOf 


m:. 


From  TOoi  t^\^.  -  to  cover  i"  the  goia  cvTertug  the        ^  The  LX.X.  roadlng  OnPin*  hiiiissisl  CTCT* 


pisr.i. 
»  Tnr  derlTaLion  of  ihts  word  Is  nnoeriam ;  hot  ^v*  tin* 

ftoUK'ir  LdKlCCjCl*. 


^  («mXA  <Wet..  Cnn)-    Ujnm*  mn 


MTBIA 

,  Btar  Jerusalem,  Hanelqtiift  (  7hn,  127,  Loiwl. 
S)  obtenrvd  the  mjrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  «t 
>t  unocmmon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Irbj  and 
giea  (p.  222)  describe  the  rivers  from  Tripoli 
mis  Galilee  as  baring  their  banks  corered  Mritli 
ties   (see  also  Kitto,  Phyi.  Hist,  of  Palest, 


KAAMAH 
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MyitM 


«  myrtle  {hadas)  gave  her  name  to  Hadassah 
ther  (Esth.  ii.  7):  the  Greek  names  Myrtilus, 
c9»sA,  &c.,  hare  a  similar  origin.  There  are 
al  species  of  the  genus  MifrtuSt  but  the 
'»<s  comnumis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by 
lebrew  Hadas :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
aceae,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 

[W.H.f 
Y'SIA  (Mwrfo).  If  we  were  required  to  fix 
•i:u  t  hmits  of  this  north-western  district  of 
Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  be  necessary, 
[t  M  mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
*,  8  i,  and  that  cursorily  and  in  referwice  to  a 
ig  journey.  St  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
et-ond  mi»ionary  circuit,  were  divin?ly  pre- 
d  from  staying  to  preach  the  Gospel  ei»her  in 
or  BiTHYMA.  They  had  then  come  ttnk 
MiMTiW.  and  they  were  directed  to  1  V-oas, 
^•^rrct  riiv  Mvtrleu^;  which  means  either 
they  skirted  its  border,  or  that  they  paaswl 
s;h  the  district  without  staying  thej-e.  jn 
he  best  description  that  can  be  pten  of  Mysia 
IS  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the 
er  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  The 
is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not  a 
aJ  sense.  Winer  compares  it,  in  this  point  of 
V>  such  German  terms  as  Suabia,  Breisgau, 
Illustrations  nearer  home  might  be  found  in 
iiotricts  as  Craven  in  Yorksliire  or  Appin  in 
Uhire.  Assos  and  ADRAMrTnuM  were  both 
a«.  Immediately  opjKxdte  was  the  i.sland  of 
I.  rW^TYLKN-K.]  TuoAS,  though  within  the 
rang*  of  country,  ha<l  a  wnall  disinct  of  its 
fcrb  j-h  was  viewed  as  polit.^dly  sefwatc. 

U.S.  H.] 


N 

NA'AM  (DyS:  So6fii  Naham).  One  of  thf 
sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

NA'A^LA.H  (nDJ?3).  1.  (Noe/ii:  Noema,} 
One  of  the  four  women  whose  names  are  preser%'ed  in 
the  records  of  the  world  before  the  Flood ;  all  except 
K ve  bei ng  Cainites.  She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by 
his  wife  Zillah,  and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned, 
to  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22  only).  No  reason  is 
given  us  why  these  women  should  be  singled  out 
fur  mention  in  the  genealogies ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  this  most  of  the  commentators  have  sought  a 
clue  in  the  significance  of  the  names  interpi-eted  as 
Hebrew  terms ;  endeavouring,  in  the  characteristic 
words  of  one  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  **  due 
energy  to  strike  the  living  water  of  thought  ever 
out  of  the  rocky  soil  of  dry  names"  (Kalisch. 
Oewsis,  149).  Thus  Naauiah,  fitmi  Na*ctm[ 
**  sweet,  pleasant,"  signifies,  according  to  the  same 
interpreter,  **  the  lovely  beautiful  woman,"  anc^ 
this  and  other  names  in  the  same  genealogy  of  tbc 
Cainites  are  interpi-eted  as  tokens  that  the  humaa 
race  at  this  period  was  advancing  in  civilizatioD 
and  arts.  But  not  only  are  such  deduction.^  \t  all 
times  hazardous  and  un&atisfiu;tory,  but  in  this  par^ 
ticular  instance  it  is  surely  bcQpng  the  question  tc 
assume  that  these  early  names  are  Hebrew ;  at  any 
rate  the  onits  probandi  rests  on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  from  such  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targum  Pseudojonathan,  Naamah  is  commemo- 
rated as  the  **  misti-ess  of  lamenters  and  singeii  ;'* 
and  in  the  Samaiitan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  (Moax^f  NaoMty,  lioo/tfta ;  Alex.  Noo^i^ 
Noo/ifta;  Joseph.  VoofJa:  Naama.)  Mother  of 
king  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  3l»;  2  Chr.  xii. 
18).  On  each  occasion  she  is  distinguislicd  by  the 
title  *•  the  (not  •  an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite."  She 
was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom 
Solomon  took  into  his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1). 
In  the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31 
of  the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Ana  (•'.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash." 
If  tliis  is  a  translation  of  a  statement  which  onca 
formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  may  be  taken 
as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that  the  Ammonite 
war  into  which  Hanun's  insults  had  provoked 
David  was  terminated  by  a  re-alliance  ;  and,  since 
Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and  Kehoboam  was 
forty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
we  can  fix  with  tolerable  certainty  the  date  of  th« 
event.  It  took  place  before  David's  death,  during 
that  period  of  profoimd  quiet  which  settled  down 
on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion and  of  the  subsequent  attempt  of  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri  had  strenpfthened  more  than  ever  the 
affection  of  the  nation  tor  the  throne  of  David  ;  and 
which  w.-*^;  not  destined  to  be  again  disturbed  till 
put  an  enu  to  by  the  shortsighted  rashness  of  the 
son  of  Naamnh.  G.] 

NA'AMAH  {TMOf^  :    N»/i({r  ;    Alex.  Nwfia 

Ncerrxi)^  one  of  the  towan  of  Judah  in  the  distrii^ 
of  the  lowland  or  Shefelah,  belonging  to  the  same 
g)X)iip  with  Lachish,  Kglon,  and  Makkedah  (Josh. 
XV.  41).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  it,  nor  haa 

■  T»e  LXX.  tnuMfK>ce  this  to  ch.  xii.  aftrt  v«i.  s*. 
2  G  2 
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NAAAIAK 


NAAMA^ 


anf  imme  ociTBrprtndiog  with  it  been  yet  diycovered  I      Hia  i«quett  td  be  allowM   u*  takp  avvgr  I 
in  the  proper  ^iirfction.    But  it  seems  pi-obable  tliat   inule«*  buithen  of  «arth  is  tn  '     ~ 

Nsamtih  shouhi  U.*  rjonat'Ctai  with  th<?  NttiniathitM,  I  The  ruituml  csplaoatioa  is  tlii  li^^ 


to  t}mt  which  prompted  thft  l\    ,_  .  u  lot 

away  the  eai  tfa  of  AcieldAmii  tor  tK«  Ouupo  ^rtl 
hi  V\sAt  and  in  obedience  to  whicli  th«  i^id^w  O 
M«3Qa  are  said  to  briiig  bsu^k  lA^ines  fitmi  tM 
sacred  territory,  the  grateful  eowTeii  to  JclpnA 
wished  to  take   away  '    '^tr  canh  of  9« 

eouDtry,  to  form  an  alt  <  rnt-ofi«cui|  tfi 

saciifice  whicli  henoefort  nded  to  < 

to  Jehovah  only,  aiul  whidti  would  b<  i 
if  clTered  cin  the  profane  earth  of  tbc  OMiBlrf  tf 
Rjmmon  or  Hadad.  But  it  sbocM  b«  tnumSitd 
that  ia  the  natTatire  them  i«  00  BMBtkB  if « 
ultar;^  aod  aiUioiigh  Jehovah  hftd  on  «ot  MMli 
ordered  that  the  altars  put  up  for  QieiiB|»  lo  B* 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex«  xm.  'I4\  yet  NaiBMi  onril 
,     .  hardly  bare  been  aware  of  ihk  enactiMDt,  vdm 

record*.  Of  Noftman  the  S>Tinn  thene  is  no  meiK  |  i^,i^  n  ^^g  4  custom  of  older  date  wu!  Viif 
tion  in  the  Bible  ejtoept  id  this  ootmexioD.  But  a  ,  eii^t^tice  than  the  Mofiaic  Uw«  and  niirplaA  tf» 
Jewish  tniditjott.  at  least  u  old  m  the  time  of  I  tliat  law  a»  a  significant  and  wts«  precept  &r  Mi 
Josephas  (Ant.  v\\\,  15,  §5),  and  which  may  vtiy    „agon  n^w  lost  to  us. 

well  be  a  genuine  one,  idenlifiea  him  with  the  |  How  long  Naaman  lired  to  watiaue  a  WMtA^fft 
*iroher  whose  aiTow,  whether  at  niiidom  or  not,*    of  Jehovah  while  nwiKtmr  otfidalW  at  thai  o^fea- 


»ho  aj^n  wen?  perlmp^  i  Iciiticul  with  tlie  Mchutiim 
or  MmacAUS,  trace*  of  whom  arc  found  on  the  <outh- 
weatem  outskii-ts  of  Jud^ih  ;  one  ^udi  at  Mijiois  or 
eA'Mintfaiit  a  few  miles  below  GazA*  [G.] 

NA'AALIN  (IDJ3  :  Nm/iiv ;  N.  T.  Rec,  Text, 

Nfc^if',  but  La^Jmi,  with  A  B  D»  Ntu/^;  Joseph, 
'A/jiairor:  iV''ti>minJ — or  to  give  hiro  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  **  Naaman  the  Syrian/* 
An  Aramite  warrior ,  a  remarkable  inddeiit  iu  whose 
life  u  preserverl  to  tis  through  his  counexioti  with  the 
pifjlihet  Elinha.    The  naj'rdtive  is  given  in  2  K.  v- 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  {ma  the  next  article),  but  it  in  not  Im- 
probable that  id  the  present  case  it  mar  hare  been 
slightly  altered   in   its   insertion   tn  uie   Isiuelite 


ftruck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thu* 
"gave  tlelivei^anoe  to  Syiia.'*  The  expivssion  ia 
remarkable—**  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had 
given  delivemnoe  to  Syria."  To  suppose  the  inten* 
tion  to  be  that  Jehovali  waa  the  univeiaol  ruler, 
and  that  thei*efore  all  dellveratice,  whether  afforded 
to  His  j*rvaiit4  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Spiaiia, 
RckuowletlgeiJ  Him  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thr listing  a  too  modem  id«i  into  the  eipiessiou 
uf  the  writer.  Taking  the  tiaiditioin  above-mentioned 
iQto  aooouut,  the  most  natural  e.\|il}^.ttion  peihaps 
n  that  Naamnn,  in  delivering  ris  country,  bad 
killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not  leas 
than  he  wna  ol  i^yna.  Whatever  the  pulicular 
exploit  referred  to  was.  it  had  given  Jtanmatj  a 
|2;rcAt  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad.  In  the 
first  rank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements,  be 
was  eommander-in-chief  of  the  ai-my,  while  in  dvil 
mattera  he  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
whom  he  accompanied  officinlly,  and  *uppoite<l, 
when  the  king  w^ut  to  woi-ahip  in  the  temple  of 
Rimmon  (ven  18).  He  was  ailiicted  with  a  leprosy 
of  the  white  kind  (ver,  27),  which  had  hitheito 
defied  cure.  In  Israel,  according  to  the  enactments 
af  the  Mosaic  Law,  this  would  have  cut  off  even  ^ 
Naaman  fiinn  iutereoor^e  with  everr  one;  he  would 
thei^  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  ia  a  ^'  several 
houae."     But  not  £o  in  Syria;  he  mnintoined  his 


s*  to  the  king,  and  hi*  contact  with  the  mem- 
bei^  of  his  own  iiouwhold*  The  circunvstances  of  his 
visit  to  Eliaha  have  b<*ti  diawii  out  undei'  the  latter 
heud  [vol.  I.  538  6J,  aud  ueei  not  be  repeated  here. 
Kaamau*!  appeai'ance  thronghant  the  occurrence  is 
mo«t  characteiiatic  and  coosiiitent.  He  is  evei-y  inch 
a  soldier,  raidy  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers 
■i  a  slight  cast  either  on  him^lf  or  the  natural  1 

gtones  of  his  country,  and  blnzing  out  in  a  moment  .  do  not  seem  to  beloog^  lookm   liJui  th»  mm  { 
into  audkien  ^*  rage,"  but  calmed  as  s^wedily  by  a  '  of  a  oopyi«t,  inodvatently  oopyuig  ow  < 
few  goodhumoured  and  sensible   words  from  his    stme  names  which  he  hftd  wnttvf}  iu  th* « 
iependaiits,  and,  after  tlie  cure  has  htfs^  effected,    in  ver,  4,  5,— I^aamaa,  Abonh,  Gere.     If,  li«^ 
evitidug  a  ^!iankful  and  simple  hefu-t,  whose  ^ti-  ,  the  names  are  io  th«r  pla*--   i"   >  *v  "    ^  »"»-^ 
ttrie  kiK^wi  JO  bounds  and  wiH  listen  to  no  refiiaol.    ^cem  to  iodicate  that  tlie  &}> 


mon,  we  are  not  told,  ^v  ^e  hmx  of  *^fT4ii 

another,  Hazael,  apparf:  le  posltilMivw^ 

Naaman  formerly  filW.  i>ui,  m  haa  bcA  ^ 
where  noticed,  the  reception  wliicb  Klii^  iMt  ff^ 
on  this  later  ooaaion  in  DmuiKua  prolably  tof/bm 
that  the  &me  of  "the  man  of  God,*wi«^^ 
mighty  Jehovah  m  whoae  name  b«  wt«Q|H>^ 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  city  of  Kasans^ 

Jt  is  singular  that  the  oiuTitira  of  KsflMiV 
cure  is  not  found  lathe  «-■—■-*  ♦-•    *"  t— ^^^ 
Ita  absence  makes  the  r^ 
of  Ahab,  already  mentio 

It  i^  quoted  by  our  Lortl  ^l-ukc  tr,  27/  is  a 
instance  of  mercy  eierciiied  to  one  who  w«i  BM  d 
Israel,  and  it  should  not  CBcape  Hftbos  tktft  ^ 
reference  to  this  act  of  hoiliog  ta  Fteovdai  ky  10 
of  the  evangelists  but  St.  Luke  tl>r  ^ttfntim.  [Aj 

NA'AMAK  \J!ai\  :  N#eM<^).  Ov  tf  ii 
family  of  Benjamin  who  came  dowti  (0  I^C?7*  *^ 
Jacob,  as  we  read  in  Geo,  xiri.  21.  htmHH^ 
the  LXX.  version  of  that  paaange  Kt  w  Iks «iif 
BeLif  which  Is  the  pamitage  ««ig»ai  b»  b<»  k 
Num.  xzvi.  40,  whesa,  m  th«  munienljin  if  t^ 
sons  of  Benjamin,  he  ia  said  ta  be  the  soe  «^Mr 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamitts,  Ht  i>  <i« 
reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bcia  ia  t  Chr,  ^^ 
3,  4.     Nothing  is  known  of  hia 


of  that  of  the'Naamiteft.  I'or  the  aeevoBl  d^ 
migrations,  appnienUy  oompulaaryt  af  nov^tlf 
sons  of  Benjamin  from  Geba  to  M«iiahgtb«  is  i  (^ 
viii.  6,  7,  is  so  confused^  prt^bably  ftvuo  th«  ui^ 
tion  of  the  teict,  that  it  la  tiapoKiMa  ta  •!  < 
the  family  of  Naanuui  waa  or  «^ 
it  The  lepetition  ia  wr,  7  of  \ 
Nuaman,  Ahiah,  Gem^  in  a  rootext  ti»  nil 


*  VXX.  wvtrnyx^,  *■  «.  "  wlUi  g^ioU  aim/    possibly  a  «ent  in  and  lold  hla  DiaatBr**ii.i,  the  k^. 

(mii«enb<T is  variuiiun  Irom  tvrvx*^*  reudrrcd  *'  lord"  U  the  sane  ■•  Is  1 

*.  U<j;adrl'taWiiglntDatrictitH:lu*ltJO(»Chr.nvI,ai>,  ver  1. 

■  Hie  A.  V,  of  Vfr.  4  conveys  a  wrong  imprvtiiUin,    It       d  {he  L3tX.  (Vat  l|S!>y  unUv 

bAomraUiy  ixft  *'iitie  ircat  in,"  bal  ''bo  ;i. «,  Kaanum)  airiU,    ^v,  II 


tfAAMATHlTB 

frO?  wHh  the  fODs  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  in  tci* 
S)  finm  Geba  to  Manahath.  [A.  C.  H.] 

NAAM'ATHITB  (^0^3 :  Miya/^y  fi(urtKk6s, 
i  Minuof :  Naamathites),  the  gentilic  name  cf  one 
•f  Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job  u. 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other  tnic? 
•f  this  naine  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town,  HDyS, 
whence  it  is  derired,  is  unknown.  If  we  may  judge 
firmn  modem  usage,  several  places  so  called  pro- 
bablf-  existed  ou  the  Arabian  borders  of  Syria. 
Thus  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary,  Mardsia^l 
ItUlia,  are  Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a 
pbce  on  the  Euphrates ;  Niameh  a  pUce  belonging 
to  the  Arabs ;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  in  Tihameh. 
The  name  Naam^  (of  unlikely  derivation  however;, 
is  very  common.  Bochart  {Phaieg,  cap.  xxii.),  as 
might  be  expected,  seizes  the  LXX.  reading,  and  in 
the  '*  king  of  the  Minaei "  sees  a  confirmation  to  his 
theory  respecting  a  Svrian,  or  northern  And>ian 
Mttlement  of  that  well-known  people  of  classical 
antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in  art.  Dikla,  that  the 
fM-esent  writer  klentifies  the  Minaei  with  the  people 
of  Ma'een,  in  the  Yemen ;  and  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  a  northern  colony  of  the  tribe,  beiides 
the  preseooe  of  a  place  so  named  in  the  Syro-Arabian 
deiiert.  But  we  regard  this  point  as  apart  from  the 
mbject  of  this  article,  thinking  the  LXX.  reading, 
unsupported  as  it  is,  to  be  too  hypothetical  for  ac- 
ceptance. [E.  S.  P.] 

NA'AMITES,THB(^t?g3n:  Samar.  ^DDVan : 

9nfiL9S  6  Noe/iorcf ;  Alex,  omits :  familia  Naomi" 
fancm,  and  Noemanitarwn\  the  fiimily  descended 
fimm  Naaman,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num. 
xrri.  40  only).  [N  a  am  an,  p.  4526.]  The  name  is 
a  contraction,  of  a  kind  whidi  does  not  often  occur 
iD  Hebi^ew.  Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex,  as 
will  be  seen  above,  pi-eients  it  at  length — '■*  the 
Kawnanites.*  [G.] 

NA'ABAH  (iTJg?:  ©oa«o;  Alex.  Noo^: 
Kaara)  the  second  wife  of  Ashur,  a  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6).  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
pervons  (or  places)  recorded  as  the  children  of  Noa- 
rah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX.  the  children  of  the  two 
arives  are  interchanged. 

NAAKAl(n53:  Naopal:  Naaral),  One  of 
the  valiant  men  of  David's  armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 
Ib  1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ezbai,  but  in  2  Sam. 
xziii.  35  he  appears  as  **  Paarai  the  Arbite/'  Ken- 
Bioott  {Dis9,  pp.  209-211)  decides  that  the  former 
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NA  ARATH  (theHeb.is  nmy3~io  Naorah, 

.TTg3,  which  is  therefore  the  real  tonu  of  the  name; 

oj  *ir»fuu  a\nStv\  Alex.  VaapaQa  icai  on  xorauu 
avTMv:  Naratha\  a  place  named  (losli.  xvi.  7, 
only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  (southern) 
boundaiy  of  Ephraim.  It  appears  to  have  Iain 
between  Ataioth  and  Jericho.  If  Ataroth  be  thr 
present  Atara,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  el'Bireh 
and  close  to  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the 
Wady  Sutceintt.  then  Naarah  was  probably  som^ 
where  lower  down  the  wady.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast,)  speak  of  it  as  if  well  known  to  them — 
**  Naoiath,**  a  small  vilUge  of  the  Jews  fire  miles 
from  Jericho."  Schwarx  (147)  fixes  it  at  **  Neama," 
also  **  five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  perhapt 
Na*imeht  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
Wady  JftUyah  or  el-Aacu,  which  runs  from  the 
foot  of  tiM  hill  ofHiknmon  into  the  Jordan  valley 
above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  generally  paralle 
to  the  Wady  Stiweinit  (Kob.  B,  R,  iii.  290).  A 
position  in  this  direction  is  in  agreement  with 
1  Chr.  vii.  28,  where  Naaran  is  probably  the  same 
name  as  that  we  are  now  considering.  [G.] 

NAASH'ON.   [Nahshon.] 

NAASS'ON  (Naa(r(r<6r:  NaassofC).  Tha 
GiTek  form  of  the  name  Nahshon  (Matt  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  (N(iaaof :  Naaihm),  One  of  the 
&mily  of  Addi,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix. 
31.    There  is  no  name  corresponding  in  Exr.  x.  30. 

NA'BAL  633  =  ** fool":  NajSiX),  one  of  the 

TT 

characters  introduced  to  us  in  David's  wanderings, 
apparentlv  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole 
state  of  life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.).  Nabal 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
given  to  us  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
seo.  He  ranks  in  this  respect  with  BoAZ,  Bar- 
ziLLAi,  Naboth.  He  was  a  sheepmaster  on  the 
confines  of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that  port  of 
the  country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3 ;  so 
Vulgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewald).  He  was  himself,  ao- 
ooitling  to  Joseph  us  {Ant,  vi.  13,  §6)  a  Ziphite, 
and  his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Camtd,  in  the 
pasture  lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv.  4  he 
is  calleil  *•  the  Carmelite,"  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon"  for  *•  Parau**  in  xxv.  1).  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modern  times,  he,  like 
Bai-zillai,  is  styled  "very  great,"  evidently  fi-om 
his  wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expect^  from 
his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  go«it<, 
which,  as  m  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.),  and  at  the  pi-e«ent  day  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.\  fed  together.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  this  case  the  exact  number  of  each — 3000  of  the 
former,  lOoO  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  shephettis  to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on 
the  slopes  of  Carmel ;  and  it  was  whilst  they  Meie 
on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  tliey  met 
a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected 
kindness,  pratoctingthem  bv  day  and  night,  and  never 
themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv.  7, 
15,  10).     Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  banquet, 

■  r>rhap«  tmulnff  niy3<  -a  dontsrl."  as  ^uivalecl        *  The  *OopaL0  in  the  prew'nt  text  of  KoHebiiM  dmuli 
n3.  -  •  (UuRbtir."  Ille'urni  o.mmoiJy  umxS  to  ex-    o»'*»«>'»^ly  »>*'•«'  I»"flx' ^  »*»  *t  i»»«> »'  from  the  i^u  whlci 


NA'ABAN(r;$3:    Vaapvi^\  Alex.  Naopov: 

Jfaran),  a  dty  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  veiy  ancient 
record  (I  Chr.  vii.  28)  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  ide.itical  with 
Xaarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which  seems 
to  have  been  sittuted  in  one  of  the  great  valleys  or 
tonvnt-beds  which  lead  down  from  the  highlands  of 
Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Joitian  valley. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic 
v^crsioos  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kiijath-jearim  of  the  Hebi-ew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  relei-s  can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken  of, 
hat  roufct  have  been  situate^l  much  nearer  to  Both- 
ilietnesh  and  the  Philistine  lowland.  [G.] 


|w#?-«  tbe  bamleu  d'-|>viul«>iit  \m  a  city. 


I  iprecftlett  IL    \.X>iuparc  Nasuii. 


XI  O/irmet,  wb«u  they  brought  bock  their  shnp 
from  the  wiMemeK  for  sheaiing— u  ith  eating  and 
dnnkiug  *'1ikD  the  feut  of  a  king"  (xxv.  2^  4, 
36). 

It  wns  oil  cue  of  these  occ^ionn  thnt  Nabal  came 
aci-oss  the  prith  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  hk 
place  in  history.  T«n  youths  weie  tem  approach- 
ing ihe  hill ;  in  them  the  «hepherds  reoog^iized  the 
akved  01  ulteu^limtA  of  the  chief  of  the  frc«booteit 
who  hnd  dt!(euded  tbem  iu  the  wilde(rti«s».  To  Nabal 
th«T  were  unknown.  They  approached  him  with 
a  triple  tudatiitinu — enumenit4Mi  the  seirioes  of  their 
nuuter.  and  endeJ  by  claiming,  with  a  mlxttuv  of 
coarUsj  itD(l  defiance,  ch&ractemtio  of  the  East, 
"  whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  Iiani  for  thy  senants 
(LXX.  omit  thi* — and  tiaye  oaly  the  ueit  words), 
and  for  thy  ton  Dnyid  "  The  great  aheepmadier 
WM  not  dispo^  to  recoginifie  this  unexpected  pa> 
rental  relaiinn.  He  was  a  man  notorious  for  his 
obflinAcy  (mich  fleems  the  meaning  of  tiie  word 
tnndated  **  chtirUih")  and  for  hi^  generid  low  con- 
duct (juty*  3»  ''*evil  in  his  doings;**  xir,  17,  **a 
maa  of  Belial  **).  Jo&ephuB  and  the  LXX.  taking 
tb«  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  ns  a  qua- 
lity (to  which  the  context  certainly  leodB  it*elf ) — 
nld**of  adiapoaition  like  a  dog" — cynical — Kwticht. 
On  bearing  the  demand  of  the  ten  petitionet^,  he 
Rpmng  up  (LXX.  efj/nr^Siitre),  uid  broke  out  into 
fury,  "  \\Tii>  is  EHirid?  and  who  i«  the  sod  of 
JesM?'' — **  What  runaway  kUtoi  are  thews  to  in* 
terfere  with  my  own  domettic  airangementi  ?"  (ixv. 
10,11).  The  moment  that  the  raesseugtera  were  gone, 
the  shepherdi  that  stood  by  percejyed  the  danger 
tkit  tlieir  muster  and  th«mi«ly«*  wodd  incur.  To 
Nabol  hjm»elf,  tliey  durst  not  speak  (nr.  17).  But 
the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the  sentiment 
which  such  a  contrast  always  suggv^Ls,  proceeds  to 
deKrtbe  that  this  brutal  ruffian  was  married  to  a 
wife  as  beautiful  And  as  wise,  as  he  was  th<  reyenie 
(ixv.  H).  [AntGAiL.]  To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel 
of  tlie  haufichuld,  one  of  the  shepheitls  told  the  state 
of  oAaJrs.  She,  with  the  o^erings  n^aal  on  snch 
occasions  fxxy.  18,  iximp.  xxx,  11,  3  Sam,  ryi,  I, 
1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  assos  of  Nahars  large 
establijfhment-^herMjf  maun  ted  one  of  th^ra,  and, 
with  her  attendants  running  before  her,  rode  down 
the  hill  towards  David's  encampment,  iMvid  hvl 
alreadj  made  the  fatal  vow  of  eitarmi  nation, 
couched  in  the  usual  t«nns  of  destioyiug  the 
household  of  Nahoi,  so  as  not  evtsn  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xiv.  22).  At  this  moment,  as  it  would 
seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  henelf  on  her  face 
before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  Ian* 
guaga  which  both  in  fctrm  n&d  expres«on  ahno^t 
wanioea  the  tone  of  poeti-y : — *'  Let  thine  handmaid, 
I  pray  thee,  speak  m  thine  audience,  and  hear  the 
words  of  thine  hondnaaid."  Her  main  argument 
lests  on  the  description  of  her  husband's  chaniicter, 
which  she  draws  with  that  mixture  of  playfiilnesa 
und  seriousness  which  above  all  tilings  turns  away 
wrath.  His  name  here  came  in  to  his  rescue. 
**  As  his  name  i»,  so  is  he :  Nahal  [foo(]  is  his 
name,  and  foUj  is  with  him  *'  (xxv.  25 ;  soe  also 
v«r.  26).  She  returns  with  the  news  of  David's 
r«caatatioa  of  his  vow.  Nabui  is  then  in  at  the 
height  o£  his  orgiea.  Like  the  revellers  of  Pa- 
lestine in  the  liter  times  of  the  monarchy,  he 
bad  drunk  to  esoesa,  and  his  wife  dared  not  oom- 
aiunical«  to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  esca|>e 
(xzv.  3?'       \t  areak  of  day  she  told  him  botli. 


•  Gomimc  the  camp*  of  David  Mid  Artunah  [1  6am. 
aaL),  Oinri  and  ^homev  (1  K.  avi.). 
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The  stupid  ravetler  was  »udJenIy  rous»i  to  a  set 
of  that  which  impended  orer  him ,     *'  His  bnrl  4« 
wuthin  him,  and  Ae  became  as  a  stcme,"     U  w»  ^ 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paraly^  hjio  £dl«i  wft 
hitn.     Tun  dujs  he  lingenid,  **  and  the  Uird  ^m 
Nabjil,  and  he  died "  (jnrv.  37,  3B).     Tk«  *up 
dons  entertained  by  Iheologuttia  ot  ti^  last  oeatae^ 
that  then  was  a  conspiracj  bctwem  Dand  m 
Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal  iar  timf  mn 
allismoe  (see  Winer  "  Kabal  **),  hav*  mtkr^pm 
plooe  to  tJic  better  spirit  ol  Tn.-i«»iTi  ,  nr..i«i»i  tai 
jt  is  one  of  the  many  pmofc 
well  OS  truthful  appreciation  ' 
now  inaugiimted  in  Oeimany ,  il:jit  i. 
into  the  feeling  of  the  narrator,  an  i 
mary  of  Nabirs  disth,  with  t\w  r»  l 
W«»  not  without  ju?tice  n^iud'  i  .^^  ii   1 »  i ;.         {■ 
menu"     Act-onhng  to  the  i^u'^i-  iiiijnuLd,'   1  *  ^ 
version  of  2  Sam.  iii.  Hll.  the  recuUecikin  td  5«^'» 
d«?atb  Uved  aflerwanU  in  L»ayid's  ineniory  i»  pmM 
the  oontmst  of  the  death  of  Aboer :  **  Dud  Altf 
as  Nabal  died  r  [A.P.11 

NABAHl'AS{Na«Ba^fay:  iTato-Mt).  ifp 
rently  .\  corriipliou  of  if^ediATtAh  (1  Eth*  I.M; 
comp.  Nch.  viti,  4). 

NA'BATHITES,  THE  {^  Hi>JSffrrak.al 
fia$aratoi ;  Alex.  NcgSoTeoi :   Iifalm$>h^),  1  Mfl^ 

V.  25  •  ii(.  35.     [NeBaiOTU.] 

NA'BOTHinbjr  Nsi^.  :  n»afAW 

and  JezebeL     He  was  a  Jmc:  riit  '••^* 

of  a  small  portion  of  grounu  i  _  n.  tr.  2^.  ^*, 
that  lay  on  the  eastern  slop*  of  the  fa'll  * 
Jeireel.  He  had  also  a  vineywd,  of  ■'^i  ^'^ 
sttuatioQ  is  not  quite  ccrtun.  AccoM 
Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1  >  it  wns  in  J' 
the  LXX.  render  the  whok  ^Mmt 
omitting  the  words  "which  wm  in  J*.. 
reaiing  instead  of  **the  yaimoftT  *  ths  i*x,-- 
^loor  of  Ahab  king  of  Stni«rk.'*  Tliit  |«iai»  i» 
the  view,  certainly  moat  ooostateiit  witik  llr  ^ 
sequent  narrutive,  that  Nabc»thV  rio^yaM  w  * 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  close  tu  the  **  tlir«hl%(W* 
fthe  woitl  translated  in  A  V.  *•  void  plM»*^  «^ 
undoubtedly  existed  there,  hwd  by  IM  pilfd^ 
dty  (1  K.  zxiv.).  Tba  r»yai  ^ikfU  ihkm 
close  upon  the  city  wall  at  J«frfft  A«w^  ^ 
both  texts  it  immediatelr  adjoined  tba  Tmfm 
(1  K.  xiL  1*  2,  Heb. ;  1  K.  xw.  2,  LX3L ;  :^  '^ 
30,  86),  and  it  thus  became  aji  objxt  «/<!-•  ' 
the  king,  who  offered  an  equiralcnl  la  mm^^ 
another  vineyard  in  exchaag*  lor  thia.  Kaktt^b  ^ 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  J«wisil  lauAilir,*l» 
fused.  Ferhnps  the  turn  of  hi*  iprMJai  iifMi 
that  his  obj^Uon  was  miDgki  with  »  ^^H^ 
scruple  at  torwarding  th»  acqalatttooi  d  *  1^ 
heathen  king:  **  Jehovah  forbid  iit  lo  m  ll^ « 
should  give  the  inheriUnc«»  of  my  hihtr%  «• 
thee."  Ahab  was  cowed  by  tbia  npiy*  fc«*  ^ 
proud  spirit  of  J«zebel  was  rouMd.  Shi  mA  te_ 
husband  were  apparently  in  the  ctty  ti 
(1  K.  xii.  16).  Sbt  look  til*  niail«T  itm^ 
own  hands,  and  acot  a  warrant  la  Ahnh's 
and  seided  with  Abnb's  s^,  to  the  #lic»  ^ 
uobleaofJeanpeL" ':'"'-*'  *he  mods  of  AiaCfj"! 
the  man  who  ha  ihe  rwyal  femm,   * 

solemn  &st  was   i  i    la  on  tbt 

meat  of  some  gr»jat  c^iiainay.     KahoUlj 
on  high"*  in  the  public  plAtr  of 

*  The  Hebrew  wocd  wbleh  fa  ] 
**  on  h4f  h,"  is  mofe  aoeitfalcay  **  U  tM  biai  < 
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■MB  of  vorthl«M  cbaract«r  accused  him  of  haruig 
*'eaned«  God  ud  the  king."  He  and  his  children 
!8  K.  iz.  26),  who  else  might  hare  succeeded  to 
baa  father's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  the 
citj  and  despatched  the  same  night.**  The  place 
of  execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.), 
was  by  the  large  tank  or  resenroir,  which  still 
remaius  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  imme- 
diatelj  outside  the  walls.  The  usual  punishment 
for  bUsphemj  ww  enforced.  Kaboth  and  his  sons 
were  stoned  ;  their  mangled  remains  were  de- 
roured  by  the  dogs  (and  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled 
under  the  walls ;  and  the  blood  finom  their  wounds 
nn  down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which 
was  the  oomnoon  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of 
tile  city  foomp.  1  K.  zn.  19,  zxu.  38,  LXX). 
JoMephus  (Ami.  15, 6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  at  Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing 
•f  Ahab*s  chariot. 

For  the  signal  retribution  taken  on  this  judicial 
murder — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  high  regard 
paid  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  independence — see  Auab,  Jehu,  Jezebel, 
Jbzreel.  [a.  p.  S.] 

KABUGHODONCySOB  {Kafiovxoiop6irop ; 
NaJtntcKudofmaor),  Nebuchadneszar  king  of  Babylon 
( I  Esdr.  i.  40,  41, 45, 48 ;  Tob.  xir.  15 ;  Jud.  i.  1, 
5,  7,  11.  12,  ii.  1,  4.  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4, 
xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13,  ziii.  18). 

NA'CHONS  THBE8HINO-FLOOB  (pi 
1^3^  :  iXmt  *QM$  ;  Alez.  aXMfimwos  Sax^t^ : 
Area  Narhon)^  the  place  at  which  the  ark  had 
anrired  in  its  progress  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem, when  (Jzzah  lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty 
seal  for  its  safety  (2  Sam.  ri.  6).  In  the  parallel 
luuratiTe  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as  Cili- 
DON,  which  is  also  found  in  Josephus.  Alter  the 
catastrophe  it  reoeired  the  name  of  Perez-uzzah. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  narrative  to  guide  us 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  this  Uireshing- 
floor, — whether  nearer  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Kirjath- 
Mrim.  The  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2), 
however,  imply  that  it  was  close  to  the  former.* 
\either  is  it  certain  whether  the  name  is  that  of 
«hc  place  or  of  a  person  to  whom  the  place  be- 
longed. The  careful  Aquila  translates  the  words 
Sms  iKmnt  irolfiiis — **  to  the  prepared^  threshing- 
floor,**  which  is  also  tlie  rendering  of  the  Targum 
Jooatban.  [G.] 

NA'CHOR  The  form  (slightly  the  more  accu- 
rmte)  in  which  on  two  occaKions  the  name  elsewhere 
given  as  Naiior  is  presented  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  (TirU :  Sax^p :  Nacltor).  The  brother  of 
Abraham  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).     [Naiior  1.] 

Ch  la  commcnly  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old 
Ttttunent  to  represent  the  Hebrew  3,  and  only 


NADAB 


^^15 


••  in  the  chiefint  place  among**  (1  Sam.  ix.  22).  The 
paiuw«e  i*  obscured  by  our  ifrnoranoe  of  the  nature 
of  tlie  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
part;  but,  in  default  of  thin  knowled^,  wc  may 
aeeept  the  explanation  of  Jowphus,  that  an  a*«cmbly 
CttwMtfia)  wa«  conTcnod«  at  the  head  of  which  Na- 
%atb,  in  virtue  of  hi*  position,  was  placed,  in  order 
that  the  eharfe  of  blasphemy  and  the  subeequent 
aalMHophe  mifrht  be  more  tellinir. 

•  By  the  LXX.  thi4  in  fdven  cvAoyifM,  «« blessed  ;*' 
po<— »b*r  aserely  for  the  Kikc  of  euphemism. 

*  JShCMf'     The  word  rendered  •*  yesterday*'  in  2  K. 
lu    a  has  mllj  the  meaning  of  yc«lc^N^A^  and 


veiy  rarely  for  11,  as  m  Nachor.  Charashinr ,  Itachd. 
Marcheshvan,  are  further  ezamples  of  the  Littei 
usage. 

2.  (Nayiip).  The  gxand&ther  of  Abraham  (Luke 
iU.34).    [NAH0R2.J  [G.] 

NADAB  (nn^).     L  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron 

and  Elisheba,  Ez.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  hit 
imther  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  peofi« 
(Ez.  zziv.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and 
worship  God  **  afiu*  off,"  below  the  lofly  summit  of 
Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the 
Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev.  z.  1)  Nadab  and  his 
brother  [Auihu]  were  struck  dead  before  the  sano> 
tuary  by  fire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offence  was 
kindling  the  incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  " 
fire,  t.  e,,  not  taken  from  that  which  burned  peq>e- 
tually  (Lev.  vi.  1.3)  on  the  altar.  From  the  in- 
junction given.  Lev.  z.  9,  10,  immediately  aftei 
their  death,  it  has  been  inferred  (Roeenmiiller,  in 
loco)  that  the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intozica^ 
tion  when  they  committed  the  offence.  The  spirit lud 
meaning  of  the  injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length 
by  Origen,  fftm,  vii.  in  Levitic,  On  thi^  occasion, 
as  if  to  man;  more  decidedly  the  divine  displeasure 
with  the  offenders,  Aaron  and  his  surviving  ion 
were  forbidden  to  go  through  the  ordinary  outward 
ceremonial  of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  King  Jeroboam's  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  B.C.  9.'>4,  and  reigned  two  years, 
1  K.  zv.  25-31.  Gibbethon  in  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Josh.  ziz.  44),  a  Levitical  town  (Josh.  xzi.  2.1), 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Fhilistmes,  per- 
haps having  been  deserted  by  its  lawful  ponsemors 
in  the  general  self-ezile  of  the  Levites  from  the 
polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam.  Nadab  and  all 
Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  thb  frontier-town. 
A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  army, 
and  the  king  was  slain  by  Uaasha,  a  man  of  la> 
sachar.  Ahijah's  prophecy  (IK.  ziv.  10)  was 
literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  houise  of  JeiDboam.  So  pe- 
riiihed  the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ende«l,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  Uie 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  a  tlmilar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty- 
tour  years  afterwards,  the  I«raelitish  army  was 
a^in  engaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon,  1  K.  xvi. 
15. 

3.  A  son  of  Shammai,  1  Cnr.  ii.  28,  of  the  tiibt 
of  Judah. 

4.  A  son  of  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  iz.  36.  ot 
the  tribe  of  Ben>min.  [W.  T.  B.l 

thus  bears  testimony  to  the  precipitate  haste  both  of 
the  execution  and  of  Ahab*8  entrance  on  his  new 
acquisition.     [See  Elijah,  vol.  i.  520a.] 

•  His  words  are.  "  Havii^K  brought  the  ark  t'tito  Jtru 
»aUm  "  (cK  'UpotroXviia).  In  sonio  of  the  Greek  versions 
or  variations  of  the  LXX^  of  which  fragments  are  pre 
•ervod  by  Rarbdt.  the  namo  is  given  ^  oAwc  *Epir4 
(Ornan)  rov  Ic/Sovaotov.  identifying  it  with  the  floor  of 
Areuiiah. 

b  A*  if  from  r-')3,  to  make  ready,  a.  similar  rendering. 
)^np  "inK>  is  cnployed  in  the  Targnni  Joseph  a( 
I  Lhr.  xlll.  9  for  the  floor  cf  Citdm 
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45d  NADABATHA 

NADAB'ATIL\  {tia^de ;   Alex.    >ia«itj»ad  ; 

9yrinc,^.^J,  Kobot:   Madaba),  a  ptaoe   fttun 

whitJi  the  brije  ww  bemg  odoductisd  hy  the  chlUwn 
tf  Jftnilii  J*  when  JumiLhim  and  i^incion  attm-ktHi  them 
.1  Mnco,  X.  'M),  JowphuA  (AtU.  xiii.  1.  §4)  ^iv« 
iKc  ruime  ro^a^d.  Jeiorne**  eonjectiire  {iz  tli*  Vul- 
|»te)  CHI  haniiy  be  admitted,  b«cnu»  Medeba  waa 
the  city  of  the  Jiirobiiteji  (see  ver,  30)  to  which  the 
bridd  WAS  being  brouj^ht,  not  that  imm  which  sha 
fiMme.  That  Niubitmiha  was  cmi  the  eut  of  Joi'daa  is 
most  probable  \  for  thought  even  to  the  tbae  of  the 
OcMpel  mm-ntire,  hj  **  ChaiumQit£«  " — to  which  the 
bi-idc  III  thi»  case  belonged— ia  Higtiilied  Phoenician*, 
yet  we  have  the  authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book 
of  Judith  (v.  3)  for  attaching  that  name  specially 
to  the  people  of  Moab  aud  A  ramon  ;  and  it  is  not 
pmUibie  thnl  when  tlie  whole  country  waa  in  such 
disonJur  a  WLsiding  cQrti^j«  would  tmv«t  for  to  grant 
a  disbmcu  aa  6i>m  Phoenicia  to  Med«t«i. 

On  the  esi«t  of  JordAn  the  only  two  namea  that 
oecitr  jis  possible  are  Kebo^by  Euarbius  and  Je* 
rouie  written  Kabo  and  Naban — and  Nabatbaea. 
CuiTiprii-c  the  \\^\fi  of  ptaoQi  round  e^Salt,  in  Robin* 
^\U  li,ted,  iu.  167-70.  [G.] 

NAG'GE  (N0770/,  or,  as  sonif  MSS.  itttd. 
Harfol)^  mm  of  the  anL-estors  of  Christ  {t  rtkc  iii.  25). 
It  1-epie.seiitA  the  Heb.  rJjS,  Nogafi  (NaTo/,  LXX,), 
whicli  wns  Thi*  tinme  of  one  of  David*6  sons,  as  we 
x-m^i  in  1  Chr,  iii.  7.  Nagge  must  have  Uvc*l 
nbunt  the  time  of  Ouios  I.  acJ  the  comoieucemeut 
of  the  Ifik'JiidoLilnji  dynasty.  It  is  intereetiog  to 
uotjcs«  the  evidence  a^bided  by  this  name  both  as 
a  name  in  the  iamily  of  Diavtd,  and  Grom  ita 
Tneojiiug,  tlutt,  amidst  the  rorolutlons  and  couqu«sta 
whicii  overthiew  the  kingdoms  of  the  nationa,  the: 
houveof  Dsifid  still  cherish<^l  the  hope,  founded  npou 
jifomisef  of  the  revival  of  the  splendour  {notfoh)  of 
tiieir  kingdom,  [A.  (J.  H.] 

NAH'ALAL  i.9>ri}  i  %tKKa ;  Aki.  KoaAwA : 

Nftlitl)^  one  of  the  citie*  of  Z^bnlun^  pven  with  iu 
»*  suburbs  '*  to  the  Merarite  Levltcs  (Josh.  iii.  35). 
It  \i  tlie  snme  which  in  the  list  of  the  Allottneiit  of 
Zehulun  (Josh.  iLt.  15)  ia  inaocuratfly  given  in 
th«  A.  V.  aa  Naiiallal,  the  Hebi«w  b«ing  iu  both 
vnsm  identical.  Ebi* where  it  is  called  Nahalol, 
Jt  occurs  in  the  list  between  Kattath  aod  SbimroOf 
but  uijfortnnately  neither  of  these  places  has  yet 
been  i^ojgnised.  The  JerusiUem  Talmud,  however 
{ McijUl  pA,  ch.  I. ;  Maaser  SheiU,  ch.  v. ) ,  as  4uoted 
by  Schwaii  (172)»  and  ReUnd  (PaL  717)  asserts 
that  Nahalal  (or  Mahalol,  as  It  in  in  soma  copies) 
was  iu  post-biblical  tira.es  called  Mahlul ;  and  this 
i5diwan  iilentifies  with  tlie  motiern  Malni,  a  village 
Id  tiie  plain  of  Esdnuskm  under  the  mountains  whiiuh 
eiy  lofe  the  plain  00  the  north,  4  miles  west  of  Nnia- 
nsth,  and  'i  of  J»phia ;  an  ideutitiovtiou  coucurred 
in  by  Van  de  Velde  {Mernou),     Oita  Hebi-ew  MS. 

(W  K.)  lend*  r4>uiit<iiance  to  it  by  reading  /?nD, 
I.e.  Mahalat*  in  Joedi.  xxi.  35.  If  the  town  wiis 
m  the  great  plain  we  can  undei^taod  why  the 
Jltwditesft  were  unable  to  drive  out  tJie  Canwuiitea 
flttm  it,  since  tlieir  chanot^  mu&t  have  been  ei- 
Ireicely  foi-mid;ibitf  as  long  as  they  remained  oa 
Uft  or  stnuot})  giouud. 


^TlftB  sUii'iDeal  In  Sam.  xit  12  appean  to  bo  at 
r»jiaiioe  %iih  itiAl  of  vfw.  4,  & ;  bui  ti  f»^n  »  peutnrkable 
StttitLOKj  Lo  Uic  iir^j^i  enttriAUK^  ot  Uils  uva§a  cbtfl^ 


^Aiu*>u 

}^AU'ALLAL;^^n3:    Na^<Ux ;  Ala. 
A»A:  A'ea/a/),  an  iiuto-^uiat*  mode  of 
J  ash.  itix-  \b,  the  nAme  vUich  in  Josh.  tii. 
nccuratdy  given  a*  K.%(1ai.al.      The  odgti 
p4t>cisr1y  the  aaine  in  both.  [i 

NAHA'LIEL  (^«*^n^  -  *•  tonTiit  gi  Gi.. 
Sumar,  PK^riJ  :  Mofo^A;  Alex,  NooAniA:  Jf^ 
tit  i)t  one  of  tbe  halting-pLicet  of  lanid  to  thi 
p.  rt  of  their  progreaa  to  Canaaa  (Num.  fA 
Jt  lAy  '*  beyond,"  that  k.  north  of  the 
13,   and  between  Mattaiiah  mtui 
nflet  Bomoth  being  Piigah.     1%  d< 
the  ciUlogue  of  Num.  xi»ii,,  nor  anywh^ 
the  passage  quoted  abore.     By  EuttrbiK 
rome  [C^mmast.    **Kaaliel**)    it  b  naittti 
close  to  the  Amon.     Its  name  a^ctna  lo  iinJff  <h< 
it  was  a  atream  or  wady,  aod  it  ts  not  nni^i^itt 
presen-ed   in  that  of  the  Wudy   ; 
runs  into  the  Mojeh^  the  ofaciecf. 
dixtance  to  the  ea^t  of  the  plAoe  n  t 
between  Rabba  and  Aroer  aoa^s  • 
latter  river.     The  name  Eru:XtyU,  w. 
in  Hebi-ew  letters  (nV*njK),  i*  ttttli  u 
bw^^m  tninapoaed.     Burcklmidt  wa*  t- 
frrat  to  rtport  thia  natoe*  but  he  f  i|^Qbt# 
Wale  as  the  Nnhalid  {Syria^    lulr   U,      .^ 
however,  seems  uimece^arily  tor    #  toe  &cirih«  ai 
in  addition,  it  retaini  no   Likened  to  th#  (dftft 
tiame.  '^tiO 

NAH'AIOL  C^nj  :   ik«>«ara  ;   AJa.  Bit*^ 

fioM :  Naahl)^  a  variatton  in  the  roi^  of  gtviag  »• 
n«me  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.V,}  of  trj*-  e-Ut  *U 
where  called  NahaUl,    it  oocnni  otil 
The  variation  of  the  LXX.  is  nfmai. 

NA'HAM  (Dm;    Naxcil>* :    A«^ 
hrotlior  of  Hodioh,  or  Jehudjj;ih,  wife  of  1 
tatiier  of  Keilah  and  Hfihtemoa  1 1  Chr.  iv.  li^^. 

NAHAMA'NI  0?Dn3  :  Naf,*«rl;  FA«^^ 
tJkmftl :  Nahainam)*  A  chief  tzkaa  *0^  1^ 
who  returned  fitjm  Babjlon  with  Tia  ull^l  mk 
Jeshtia  (Neh*  vij.  7).  His  naoBM  is  ^itiak  fl 
Ikr.  ii.  %,  and  in  the  parallel  list  oT  1  E^ir.  v.  i^  • 
written  Enenius, 

NAHARAl(nr^:    Ifatx^p;  Alei.  H«v^i 

A\iaraf).  The  armour bionr  of  Joah^  called  h  tli 
A.V.  of2Sam.  ixiii.37,  Kamaiu.  HewnaMBW 
ofBoeroth  (1  Chr,  11.  39). 

NA'HABI(nm:     ft Aa.p^ ;     Ak^  ftli^. 

Nixhitrai),  The  some  as  NAHxaAT, 

bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),     In  ih- 
Ihe  name  is  printed  **  NaHAAaI  the  isoriTflr* 
NA'HASH  (C^J,  "  »erp<ai'>   1.  (Kifl,  I* 

in  Chr.   'Ayof ;    Alex,    in    both   Noftf  r    SmK 
**  Nabtih  the  Ammonite,**  king  of  the  Beii*^ 
at  the  foundation  of  the  mananphy  ia  isod^ 
dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jdi^b^Qmi 
cruel  altemativo  of  the  \tm  of  Iheir  Hgitt  eiaj 
slavery,  which  routed  the  swiA  wmlii  m  Said*  ^ 
caused  the  dGstnidioii  of  the  wholt  of  the 
farcm  (1  Sam.  xi.  1*  'i-ll).     AceoidlAf 
(Ant.  ru  b,  §0  the  siegv  of  Jabe4i 
climax  of  a  long  oareer  of  stmtkr* 


le*  o^chbins  tli«  aADfitlaii  Of  maMHiy  Ir  1 
panic  osusvd  by  bis  f~ — ""  *" 


(lAHASB 

^^Att  M  opprasMd   tk«  whaffl  of  the 

I  «  Iht  out  of'  Jonliui,  and  his  nuio:-*^  in 

k  iitf  Jiadtrad  him  to  self-confident  thc^l  be , 

rf^ekuam  of  relief  which  the  men  of  Jabenh 

.^CB|ibt  aL    I/»  Oft  Jofiephui  (/6.  §3)  also 

j^JIwb  hlmidf  woi^  killed  tn  the  rout  of  tils 

I  the  XfthuJ]  who  waft  the  ^ther  of  the 

tfrna^king  Uamui  (2  S&m.  x.  *2  ;  1  Chr.  xLx. 

puliiTt  ban  his  «oti.     la  this  cace,  Hke 

^  it  %7^  «oJ  ^^  perliap  like  Beohaiiad^ 

^§aiJkg^,  ia  till*  kiiigdoQM  of  Syria,  Phi' 

'  iiRBltk,  ••  Nalmsh  '*  would  seem  to  have 

r  fxtl#  of  the  kiQ^  of  the  AmmoDites  thiui 

iflf  M  itudiTidual. 

^  iJui  wu,  Nahash  the  lather  of  Ilaoiaii 

t  Ditriil  KRne  fpedal  and  raluokle  aenrice, 

ivli!  WW  ftjudous  for  an  oppoituaity  of  v^ 

■42  iSu^  £.  2),      ]So  doubt  thijs  hod  been 

I  wwohaiaffk  v<*^  wh^o,  as  Uie  yiclira  of 

king  wouid  natuniUy  »yropa- 

t  him.     The  puticulars  of  the 

lavl  nfti'itod  tit  the  Bible,  but  the  Jewish 

thai  it  con>isteiI   m  hin  Imriag 

[  prodJielim)  la  ow  of  DaTid**  brothers,  who 

1  aicoe  vlasi  hi»  6anily  wen?  nui&iaoed  l-y 

ooa  kiisg  of  Uoab^  to  whose  care  they 

ilmted  bj  David  (1  Sam.  uit.  3,  4), 

ib4  n  aaytttm  witii  Nahash.     (See  the 

»  t0  IL  Taocliuni,  aa  qaoted  by  S.  Jarchi 

..  2,) 

I  esacted  by  D*rid  for  the  annoying 

10^  ia  TfiUtei  eljwwhere.     [l)AViu, 

JOA%  rol.  I.  1082^;   L'aiAiu]     Oue 

tatiaiita  which  »eeim  to  imply  thut  the 

(  wttkh  had  exifted  between  li^vid 

Bily  ftf  Naluah  had  mt  Wn  citiuguiAhed 

hormrT  of  thi*  Ammonite  war.     When 

f«  ^!in,    into   the  Tcry 

i,  we  fiad  **  Shobi 

rS*tiA»*ii  «"  ik»A>Litv*»  vi  tiie  Bern,'- Amnion  " 

^xrtt  1^)  uamig  the  gtail  chiefs  who  were 

'  t  to  pmt  at  ihe  feet  of  the  fiilleu  inooarch 

©f  '  i!  wealth,  and  that 

gnt.i.  of  trtbuUries,  but 

[|m  itiiipu/iv  «>l  friends,  "for  they 

la  ia  hungry  ittid  weary  and  thirsty 

1  BLjcru  A|»enoniitciktlaii6doiiceafLly(2Sam, 
.  l^j  m  •lAlistg  the  pireiiUigv  of  Amaaa,  the 
i»chtff  of  AbatlWs  aimy.     Aihaes  ii 
i»  Istr  VvR  fhi*  unri  **  of  a  certain  Ithm. 
*(l4M»'..'  i;i»h,  and  iister'  to 

Bj  ift.  "f  I  Chi.  li.  16  it 

t  3gfT».^  '   ^*'re  fti&terB  ol 

9«tii«^  The  question 

,  QcFV  n  ■  boeik  nt  the 

)  ilmaf^AKT  (li   NuliWi   lUid  sifittM'   to    t^a> 
|«f  J^M*?     To  ibia  thiT«  luuwers  may  be 

qnltenl  tnd^ltoo  «f  th*;  Rabbii  that 

U^m  werw  Mmtuml*  •*  Nsxhu-sli,"  saja 

l^iviill  <hi  hie  ctanmetilary  on  2  Svm.  ivii. 

Jr»^   ii.«  tlifhii   of  iMnd,  becaiu*e  he 

d  of  the  sejpent" 

r  of  hlft  tkllen  human 
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I  to  dieoote  tbat  hs  wae  an 

Fi  Aie;rMiA«ror2>rtiiah 


t^Im 


.  nd.  t  pL  losaa 


c^uti  uu  BuUi  Iv  ri, 
AlAMlUcclla'  I 


natwre  imly.  It  must  be  owne<l  that  It  it  eafljer  to 
sUlow  the  id(;utity  of  the  two  than  to  accept  tU 
reason  thn&  assigned  for  it. 

2.  The  ejrplanation  first  put  forth  by  Pi^essot 
Stanley  in  thij  work  (vol.  i.  4016),  that  Nahash 
WH^  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  tho 
i^ame  woman  had  first  been  hii  wife  or  codcu* 
bine — in  whids  capacity  she  had  given  birth  t> 
Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afterwanhi  wife  to  Jeisse, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Zn  this  manner 
Abigail  and  Zeruiah  would  be  utsters  to  [>avid, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  claughtet-^  of  ,\i!sse. 
This  has  :n  ita  fiivoiir  the  ^uai'ded  itatement  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  IG,  ttiat  the  two  women  were  not  thtci- 
telTes  JesMs^K  children,  but  sifters  of  his  cbitdreri ; 
and  the  impmhability  (otherwiM  extiiecue)  of  m 
clow  a  connexion  between  an  Ismelite  and  an  i\  m- 
monJte  king  w  alleriated  by  .Jesse**  known  descj^nt 
from  a  Moabit^s^  and  by  the  connexion  which  has 
been  shown  above  to  hare  eiisted  between  David 
and  Naliash  of  Ammon. 

3.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  thai  Kalmafa 
was  the  name  not  of  JesM^  nor  of  a  former 
huAbruid  of  his  wife,  but  of  his  wife  hentdf. 
'I'lieic  r»  nothing  in  the  name  to  pittvent  ittf  being 
borne  equally  by  either  sex,  ana  other  in*tauce« 
may  be  quoted  c£  women  who  oj^  giveu  iu  the 
genealogies  as  the  dau{;rhters,  not  of  their  fathers, 
but  of  their  mothei^ :  «?.  tj.  Mehctibel,  daughter  of 
Matred,  daughter  of  Mtzahabr  Slili  it  seems  very 
improl'jAble  that  Jene'i  wife  would  be  suddenly 
Intiiideii  into  the  narmtiTe,  as  she  is  if  Ihii  hypo- 
theai*  be  adopted.  [il.] 

'  NA'HATH  (nrt):  fiax69]  Alex,  K«x**Mf 
r,eu.  sxxvi.  13;  Nax^9;  Alex.  Nax^&t  Gen.  xxxvi. 
17  ;  Nax^J,  1  Ohr.  i.  37;  Nnhaih),  1.  One  of  tho 
**  dukes  "  or  phylaichs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
son  of  !{euel  the  son  of  l^u. 

2.  iKaiiW^;  k\tx,Ki4S\  A  Kohftthitelevlte, 
son  of  Zophai  aikd  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(I  Chr.  xi,  2it»)» 

3.  (Ha«9).  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah, 
who  with  others  was  overseer  of  the  tithes  and  do- 
dicntetj  things  under  Coooniah  nod  Shimei  (2  Chr* 
xxxi.  13). 

NAH3I  03n3:  Naj9f ;  Alei.NoiSd:  Ni^abi). 
The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  NaphUlite,  and  one  of  tho 
twelve  itpies  (Mum.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  (linj:  Nox«^;  Joseph.  Nox<^is 
^iVij/for,  oud  Nachor)^  the  name  of  two  persons  in 
the  family  of  Abraham. 

1.  His  grandfather :  the  stn  of  Serug  and  falKer 
of  Ter.-ih  (Gen*  xi*  22-25 1.  He  is  mentionpil  in  the 
gencalc^^  of  our  Lord,  Luke  iii.  34,  thouE;h  tlieit 
Uie  name  is  given  in  tlje  A.  V.  in  the  (iretk  fotm 
iif  Kaciiok. 

2.  Gratulson  of  the  pieced ing,  son  of  Terah  and 
*rothei'  ot  Abraham  jinii  Hnrnn  {fien,  jii.  26,  27). 
I'he  mcwli«ra  of  the  family  are  brought  together  in 
4ie  following  genciilugy.    (Sec  the  ueit  jwige,) 

It  ha^  been  nlj-eady  lemaiked,  under  Lot  (p.  14;J 
%*/U),  thai  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the  family  of 

^Jim  from  the  TAltmid  In  Mejer,  SaUr  Olam,  6W  j  alio 
jertime,  Qwtut.  hrtr,  ad  luc 

•  Thlii  if  ftii^  force  given  in  Ibo  Btfiedlcllne  F4HSi«  ti 
^vTt)me't^  PilAiot^tecA  [Htinn.  Thu  otiwr  'j  CjChJ  'Ti  iho 
.4dU>4try  ctiplrft  or  tbc  >rulifc.j.te« 
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IWnh  l»nal  innirolKilfly  invert^s]  in  the  immitire; 
in  whicli  cii&e  NaUor,  iiuititftd  ut'  heing  jrounger  thttu 
AbnihAnip  wua  n^Ujr  older,  lie  munii?«l  Milcah,  th« 
daughkM*  of  hife  brother  HciniD  ;  nud  wheii  Abmhom 
md  Lot  migrtit4>d  to  I  jiuituin,  Nahor  i^emaiDed  behiuil 
Ln  the  Innd  of  his  biilli,  on  thv  eaftera  side  of  the 
Kujfhnit4?* — the  botiuriaiy  Letwetai  the  Oid  ami  the 
New  World  of  that  enily  nge — »iid  gathered  his 
fiimitr  around  hiui  at  thif  sepulchre  of  his  rather> 
(Comp.  2  Sum.  xii.  117  )< 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Iis^hmiiel,  Nohor  was  the 
iither  of  twelve  n)iis,  and  further,  ag  m  th«  cme  of 
Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  childreo  of  bis  wife, 
and  four  of  a  confubine  (Gen»  xxii.  21-24).  SpeciAJi 
cai«  is  taken  in  speokjug  of  the  legitimate  bnuich  to 
ftpeciff  it"!  descent  fi  ora  3li1i?Ah — *'  the  son  of  M  ilcah, 
which  she  bare  unto  Nnlior/'  It  was.  to  tliis  pore 
and  unsullied  racti  tiuit  Abiuham  and  Rebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  tlieir  soqs»  But  with 
Jacob's  tlight  from  liamn  the  intei-course  cea^< 
Tb«  heap  of  f  nea  which  he  and  ''  Lubaa  the 
Sfiijm"  erncte  oci  Mount  GLlead  (Gen,  xjui.  4d) 
may  be  snid  U  nave  fornieti  at  once  the  tomb  of 
their  pokt  conwiiioD  and  the  banier  a^nst  lis 
continuance.  Even  at  thnt  time  a  wide  irariatinn  ' 
had  tjikeii  place  in  their  language  (ver.  47),  and 
not  only  in  tlicir  language,  but,  ha  it  would  iwenij 
m  tht  Object  of  Uieir  wor^hi  p.  The  ''  God  of  Nahor  " 
apjpoani  aa  a  distiinct  divinity  fioro  the  "  God  of 
AbraJtoro  aod  the  Fear  of  Isaac  "  (ver.  53).  Doubt- 
Um  this  was  one  of  th«  "  other  gwls  "  which  k»fore 
the  Call  of  Abraham  were  worshipjwd  by  the  family 
of  Terah ;  whose  images  were  in  iiachel's  possession 
duiiDg  the  coufeieiice  on  Giiend  ;  and  which  had  to 
bediBcarded  before  Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence 
of  the  ^''  God  of  Betliel  "  (Gen.  xiir.  2 ;  comp.  mi. 
13).  HencelbrwanJ  the  line  of  dijftiuction  between 
the  two  families  ijs  niofit  sharply  drawn  (as  in  the 
allusion  of  Josh,  jixiv.  "2),  and  the  descendanti  of 
Nahor  confine  their  commLinieatioufi  to  their  own 
immediate  kindred^  or  to  the  membe:B  of  other  non- 
Israelite  tribea,  as  in  the  aiw*  of  Job  tiie  roan  of  U«, 
and  hi»  fnends^  Eljhu  tlie  Buzite  of  tlie  kindred  of 
Ram,  Eliphnz  the  Tt^nianite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite. 
IrJiuiT  centuries  latrr  Ihivid  itppears  to  have  come 
into  eollisioft^fometimes  fnendly.  sometimes  the 
reverse — with  one  or  two  of  the  moi«  remote 
Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath,  p)x>b&bly  identical  with 
Tebah  and  Mnocahi  are  mentioned  in  tlie  relation 
of  his  wam  on  the  enstern  frontier  of  bi  ael  ( I  Chr. 


'jsst: 


*  Tbn  fttatrmi'nu  of  Gen.  xL  2?'31  a(ip««r  to  Imply 
tbal  <NAbor  did  not  idvaooe  (Torn  Ur  U>  Hmtna  at  the  moat 
line  with  Temb,  Abrab&m^  and  Lot*  but  r^mnUicd  tbi«r« 
Ull  a  Utcr  dAte,  Coupling  tbJA  wltb  the  »tAteiurni  of 
Indlth  V.  H,  AQd  tbf  univiTsal  tradition  of  tJn-  E^t,  that 
iMAb"*  dejiarturfr  rrom  Ur  wm  a  reltnqaisbmeDt  of  tnim 


xrCii.  8,  xLl,  6)  ;  and  the  moibcr  «f  Ab«lka  ^MK 
belmiged  to  or  was  connectei  with  Iht  lalter  if  fli 
til  J  aliove  nations. 

No  certain  tnuses  of  Ihe  name  of  Nahor  Ies**  1^ 
r«cogDised  In  Hi^opotanita.      Kwaid  { /icar-lbAfih  i 
359)  proposei  Ffaditha^  %  ttiwtt  «»  tba  I 
juiit  above  Hit,  aod  bearing  the 
of  el^Nauta  ;   also  anotJici    vl  t^v.   UkrwM  lArf 
(r/-AVwdt  mcntionedl  ^  r  iaa  | 

as  lying  further  north  .  »««  wh 

erer,  seems  to  lie  ottt  ot  i»r>r>j,otiiziiA  to  tW  9^ 
Others  have  mentioatKl  Kaardft*  or  S^imilm,  a¥vt 
or  district  in  the  oei^bonrliood  of  the  tbtn%,  mkt 
brate<l  as  the  tit«  uf  a  collc|»e  of  Ihe  Jcvs  (iiil 
of  Otogr,  •*Kiiaria"). 

May  not  AnLm*Nabaraim  hftTe  origiea^  < 
its  ttamo  from  Nahor  ?  l\vt  imA  that  Aa  1*  p«s£ 
form  it  has  another  signiHoation  in  Utlvfw  •  * 
argument  against  such  a  deriwtioii* 

In  Josh.  xur.  2  the  nanic  u  gma  is  tht  Jl  f 
in  the  form  (more  nearly  ap|xraiicbtti^  the  fldMff 
than  the  other;  of  Kacuor.  [(L] 

KAH'8H0N,orNAABH*ON  ifX^  ^mr 
fftSftf,  LXX.  and  N.  T. :  NaA^tmm^  O.  T. ';  S*^ 
N.  T.),6onof  Amraiiuidab.Attil  |»rmce4ffthf<Mi^ 
of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  ■^rufrAf-J  fi  h^ 
I  Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time  t  '  ^^Ww^ 

in  the  wilderuew  (Exod.  vj.  ",  *^» 

Hi*  sieiteTf  Klisheba,  was  wiie  u>  Air«Q,  aaJ  I* 
son,  Salmon,  was  husband  ttt  Rafal^  oAs  ^ 
taking  i>f  Jericho.  From  l^iiheb*  Nint  AsM^ 
as  ''  sister  of  Kaoiihon "'  we  txmr  imkt  Im  ^  ** 
a  per«m  of  cnusider»blt  note  sari  r^j^iff,  »k*^ 
hit  b<  ii  f'tl  as  one  oi  ,         - 

who  :  ^  and  Aarct: 

and  wij'  ".^r  .tU  «  renowneil  t 

heads  of  thouaamift  ui  larae},"  sSe**^ 

to  have  been.     Ko  less  eooBpictloiB  fnrr  I 
and  posl^oD  do«i  he  appear  in  Niitn,  ii. 
X.  14«  wheret  in  the  encamfwnent,  la 
of  the  princes,  ai]«!  Ifr  of  tti 

place  is  assigned  1  he  »■  ef  I 

as  captain  cf  the  L  .  ^JUh. 

three  last^^uimiHl  occasitnis  he  appcvs  *  < 
man  in  the  state  next  to  Mcmcs  «ii4  AMPtk^t 
at  the  otaisuB  he  comes  after  tlvi  cihaA  «f  dH 
of  Keubeo   and  Simeon.*      Kehiliaa  StA 
wildvmeBs  according  to  Ncm^  aari    ^  *    ' ' 
further  particukn  of  bb  U^  ar^ 

**  ibo  V  '  (Gen.  xaxl.  S3)  sa  4 

(}«d  '  kfteendaolA.    Two  | 

Nahor 'r.  -cro  eertsdalj  llvtat  ■•  ' 

xxvill.  lO.JiXtX.  4). 

•  It  b  curlottB  to  ttidce  IfaMt*  l>  Oa  «■■ 
(?7um.  xjcvt.;^,  Betisea  atm  eatta  Bni  m<< 
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K.T.  he  ocean  twice,  viz.  in  Matt  i.  4  jiihi  Lulce 
IL  32,  lu  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where  Ian 
uMage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
sactlj  the  same  as  in  Ruth  ir.  18-20 ;  1  Cbr.  ii. 
10*12,  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  sixth  in  deNcent  from  Judah,  iaclusive,  and  that 
Duvid  Wits  the  tilth  generation  after  him.  [Ammin- 
ADAU.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

NA'HUM  (D^irU :   Nao^^:   Nahum).    "The 

brck  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite  *'  stands 
wventh  in  order  among  the  writings  of  the  minor 
nrpphets  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  canon. 
Of  the  author  himself  we  hare  no  more  knowle(^e 
than  is  alforded  us  by  the  scanty  title  of  his  book, 
which  gires  no  indication  whaterer  of  his  date,  and 
IfMrcB  his  origin  obscure.  The  site  of  Elkoeh,  his 
uiiiTe  pUce,  is  disputed,  some  placing  it  in  Galilee, 
with  Jerome,  who  was  shewn  the  ruins  by  his  guide ; 
•then  ia  ALsyria,  where  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  is 
ftill  riaitec!  w  a  sacred  spot  by  Jews  from  all  parts. 
Bai\)amio  of  Tudela  (p.  53,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher) 
thus  briefly  alludes  to  it: — '*  And  in  the  city  of 
Amhur  (Mosul)  is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and 
tha  syna^Dgue  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
magogue  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  [Elkosh.] 
Thoie  who  maintain  the  latter  Tiew  assume  that 
iSbm  prophet's  parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Tlg^ath-pileser,  and  pUnted,  with  other  exile  co- 
loDiata,  in  the  province  of  Assjrria,  the  modem  Kur- 
dUatsn,  and  that  the  prophet  was  bom  at  the  village 
9i  Alkush,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles 
north  of  Moxul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  pro* 
phecy  was  written  there  at  a  time  when  Nioevch 
was  threatcued  from  without.  Against  this  it  may 
bt  ui-ged  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  exiles 
W«ra  carried  into  the  province  of  Assyria  Proper, 
but  into  the  newly-conquered  districts,  such  as 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments 
Id  &vour  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  tlie  prophet  are 
•oppoilel  by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  pi«sumed  to 
be  Assyrian  words :  n-^H,  ii.  8;  ^]')U0,  T'}PPl?' 

ill.  17,  and  the  strange  form  niSpKpD  in  ii.  14, 

which  id  supposed  to  indicate  a  foreign  influence. 
In  milition  to  this  is  the  iut<>nial  evidence  supplied 
hf  the  vivid  de>cription  of  Nineveh,  of  whoM  splen- 
4tKxm  it  is  cunteuded  Nalium  must  have  been  an 
•yv-witness ;  but  liitzig  justly  ol.«er^'es  that  these 
dwcriptiuns  display  merely  a  lively  imagiuation,  and 
wiefa  iuiowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  pos- 
1  by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
were  no  str:ui';:ers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
IS  sufficient  intercourse  between  the  two 
btriea  is  rendered  pmbahle  by  the  history  of  the 
;  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
^  Nahum  to  indiaite  that  it  was  written  in  Uie 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full 
'  ot'  the  **.vne»  which  are  depicted,  uor  is  the 
ig«  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country. 
Vo~nliuAion  is  made  to  the  captivity  ;  while,  on  the 
■Cher  haud,  the  imagery  is  sucli  as  would  be  na- 
tarml  to  mn  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4),  to  whom 
■hs  rich  pii!«tuiefiof  P*tishan,  the  vineyaids  of  Cainicl. 
■bd  the  tluMii<ni  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems  of  all 
d*-  Icaxunant  and  fertile.  The  Ian);tLige  em- 
in  i.  15,  ii.  2.  is  appropriate  to  one  who 
rt«»  tor  hi*  a>untrvmen  \n  their  luitive  land.*    In 
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v»rT«a-iin, Uterallj " village uf  Nabum,'  Is  itupposfd 
■B  hsre  4m1tm  lu  name  frvm  the  prupbet.  ixliwurz 
Jfm^'  ^  ^^  P*  ^^^  mentions  a  K^ar  Tandtun^  or 
kios,  ctoae  en  OuniKrcUu  ami  2k  t^*vli*b  miii  s  N. 


fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory  that  Nahiui 
flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  villagf 
Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed  tomb,  aac' 
from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  apparently  selected 
by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a  shrine  for  pilgrims, 
with  as  little  probability  to  recommend  it  as  tn^H 
in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jephthah,  whoee  buria  • 
places  are  still  shown  in  the  same  ndghbourhooa. 
This  supposition  is  more  reasonable  than  another 
which  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  Nahum  s  tomb  at  a  place,  the  name  of 
which  so  closely  i-esembles  that  of  his  native  town. 
Alkush,  it  is  suggested,  was  founded  by  the  Israe*- 
itish  exiles,  and  so  named  by  them  in  memory  of 
Elkosh  in  their  own  country.  Tradition,  as  usual, 
has  usurped  the  province  of  history.  According  to 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  {De  Vitia  Proph,  0pp.  ii.  p.  247), 
Nahum  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  **  from  Elcesei 
beyond  the  Jordan  at  Begabar  {BrrYofidp ;  Chron. 
Pasch.  150  B.  Brrra$ap4i)"  or  Bethabara,  where 
he  died  in  peace  and  was  buried.  In  the  Roman 
Martyrology  the  1st  of  December  is  consecrated  to 
his  memory. 

The  date  of  Nahum*s  prophecy  can  be  determined 
with  as  little  pi-ecision  as  his  birthplace..  In  the 
Seder  01am  Kabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  he  is  made 
contemporary  with  Joel  and  Hahakkuk  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  {Chron,  p.  201  d)  phwec 
him  with  Hosea,  Amos  and  Jonah  in  the  reign  </ 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century  earlier 
while,  according  to  Eutychius  {Ann,  p.  252),  k 
was  contemporaiy  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  tifth  year  after  the 
desti-uction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {Ant,  ix.  11, 
§3)  mentions  him  v  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham ;  **  about  this  time  was  a  certain 
prophet,  Nahum  by  name ;  who,  prophesying  con 
ceming  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nine* 
veh,  said  thus,"  &c. ;  to  which  he  adds,  ■*  and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass 
after  115  years."  From  this  Carpxov  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahax,  about  B.C.  742.  Modem  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suHrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  {Lehrb,  d.  Einl,  in  d, 
A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
{Typ.  Doctr.  proph,  p.  37)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  tlie  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette  {Einl.  p. 
328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Aledes 
against  the  Assyrians  (B.C.  710),  and  the  election 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deioces,  may 
have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  LMoces  and  his  very  existence  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  {Propftct.  ii.  207,  &c.^  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Ammon,  or  Thel>ea  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  he  believed  was  ejected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Saigon  (B.C.  717-715),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nalium  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  this 
aise  Uie  prophet  would  Iw  a  younger  oontem]Kirary 
of  Isaiiih  ;a>mp.  Is.  xx.  f).  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives tlwit  tiic  uicjcc  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median 
kini;  Phi-aortes  (H.C.  G;i0-625),  may  have  suggested 

:  of  I'IbcrtaA.   "  They  p«»lnt  out  then?  the  ffrsvcs  of  Nabum 
I  the  iiropbet,  of  Rabbin  Tancham  and  Tancbunui,  who  all 

re|«so  there,  and  thrDOgh  these  the  audi  ut  prftltJeo  0 

Uie  vilLi^;*  'm  caeiiy  known  " 


goo 
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^Takum'tf  prophec/  of  ]U  tUfetructioti.     Th#  pxlit- 
mce  of  PbniDites,  &t   the  period   to  wltiih  he   i« 
nsaigneil^    h  uow  Iwlieved   to  be  aa  anachronism. 
[Mt:t»t:«.]    Junius  and  Trtroellins  leiect  the  lust 
yeart  of  joaiah  as  the  |<nod  rvt  whidi  Nnhum  pixK 
phesjcd,  but  ni  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Babyloa 
waj  the  object  of  aisum  to  the  Hebrews.   The  argQ* 
ment*  hy  which  Stmuss  {NaAwni  de  Nino  Vattci- 
fiiwm,  prol.  c.  I ,  §3 )  endeavours  to  prore  ih*t  the 
prophify  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Manasseh 
m*  in  cnptivhy  at  Btibylon,  tliat  ii  between  the 
years  680  and  t>67  B.c*,  sire  not  convincing.     A»- 
fuming  tliat  tlie  portion  whidi  Kahant  occupies  io 
tlie  cMion  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  suppUei, 
AS  the  limits  of  his  prophetical  c&reer,  the  rdgna  of 
Uejcekijih  iiod  Jo^iah,  he  endeavoui's  to  show  from 
ceitfiin  nppciient  resemblances  to  the  wTJtingB  of  the 
older  pTophetA,  JoeJ,  Jondi,  and  Isaiah,  that  Nalmin 
tnust  have  been  himili&r  with  their  writings  and 
consequently  later  iu  point  of  time  than  any  of 
them.     But  a  caieful  exAniiDaiion  of  the  paasagea 
by  which  thi.s  ais,niment  is  maiutiuned,  will  show 
that  the  phrases  and  turn*  of  expie^ofi  «poa  which 
the  resemblanoe  is  supposed  to  nart,  ai^e  in  no  way 
tvmarkiifak  or  ohftracteiistic,  and  might  have  been 
freely  used  by  any  one  familiar  with  Oriental  roe* 
tuphor  ntid  imagery,  without  incurring  the  chaise 
of  plagiarism.      Two  exceptions  are   Nah,  ii.    10, 
whei-e  a   striking   «xpri*ssion  is  used    which  only 
occun  besides  in  Joel  ii,  6,  and  Nah.  i.  15  (Heb. 
ii<  1),  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly  woi-d  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Is,  lit.  7.     But  the$c  pa^ 
sabres,    by  thumsclves,  would  equally   Drove  that 
Nahuiii  wriA  anterior  both  to  Joel  and  laaiah,  and 
that  hi*  diction  wa»  oopied  by  tboni.  Other  refer- 
irnces  which  ar<^  BUppo&od  to  indicate  imitations  of 
older  wntei-St  or,  at  least,  &inilia»ity  with   their 
writings*  arc  Nah.  i,  3  compared  with  Jon.  iv.  3 ; 
Nah.  i.  13  with  la.  x.  27  ;  Nal^.  iii,  10  with  Is.  xiii. 
l<5;   Nah.  li.  2   [1]  with  Is.  xxiv.  1  ;  Nih.  iii,  5 
with  K  xlvii.  2,  3  ;  and  Nah.  iii.  7  with  Is.  li.  19, 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Nahnm  preceded 
Jei^emiah,  Strauss  quotes  other  posaagea  In  which 
tba  btirr  prophet   Is  believed  to  have  had  in  his 
raiod  expressions  of  his  predecessor  with  which  he 
was  fiuniliar.     The  most  striking  of  these  are  Jer. 
X.  19  compared  with  Nah.  iii.  19 ;  Jer,  xtii.  26  with 
Nah.  iii.  5;  Jer,  1.  37,  li,  30  with  Nah.  iti,  13. 
Words,  which  are  assumed  by  tJie  same  commen- 
Uitor  to  be  peculiar  to  the  times   of  Isainh,  are 
ippealed  to  by  him  as  evidences  of  tlie  date  of  the 
prophecy.     But  the  only  examples  which  he  quot^e^ 
pmve  nothing;  e]D^*,  sAeteph  {Hah.  i.  8,  A.  V, 
»» Hood  '*),  occurs  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Pro- 
r».rbs.  but  not  once  in  Isaiah ;  and  ni^VO,  m4t^ 
rAA  (Nah.  ii.  1  [2]*  A.  V.  "  munition  ")' is  roumt 
suly  Ofii*  in  l*aiah,  tliough  it  occui-*  frequently  in 
the  Chi-onicle?i,  nnd  is  not  a  word  likely  to  be' un- 
common or  poculiar,  so  that  nothing  con  be  inferred 
fmrn  it.     Besides,  all  this  would  be  as  nppropnate 
*JD  ih£  times  of  Hewkiah  as  to  those  of  Maniu*eh, 
Fhat   the   prophecy  was  written   before  the  final 
Jownffdl  itf  Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Medes 
ind  Chaldems  (cir.  n.C.  GJ5),  will   be  admitUKl, 
The  allusion*  to  the  As«yrimi  power  imply  tliat  it 
•us  still  unbiok«M  \\.  12,  ii,  I'S,  Ii,  iii'  l>"i-17^. 
The  gloiy  of  rhe  kiirijdom  was  at  it*  biightest  iu 
iht  irign  of  K-wirhfid.lou  i  B.C.  680-000 ^  who  for 
13  ywufi  mnde  Bubylwn  the  sent  of  the  empin*,  and 
this  lk:t  would  inclinv  u*  lo  lix  the  dtiU  of  Nahum 
mtlur  ill  Hvi  rei/ju  of  his  luther  Stauiacberib*  fu 


KinCTeii  vlone  is  contemplated  in  *b« 
threatened  to  the  Assjnan  fx)w<»r,   lod  m  htt  jT 
given  that  its  tmpoitaiice  fu  tii«!  ki&i^lnin  i 
nished,  as  itneoesBUilj  woni'  ^  --    ^^  ^'"^ 
tuent  of  another  capita!.    Th-  a 

ing  from   the  effects  of  A*.sv  oi  atl 

time  of  Kah  urn's  wi1t7ag  s«eiiift  jmAttU*  tho  ^ 
allusioiis  in  i,  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2  ;  fto4  the  nrA^ 
scription  of  the  .^^riati  aiTimtntfOt  ui  il,  tJi,  4.  U 
futih  a  time  the  ptopheqr  woold  be  sppnyhflfc 
and  if  t.  14  refeis  to  the  dceith  of  SeniMdieiilKii 
house  of  Kisroch,  it  must  bare  bven  wriOiB  bi« 
that  event.  The  capture  of  Ko  Ammt?R,  or  TM» 
has  not  been  identified  v. 
It  LB  refei-red  to  as  of  rt* 

been  conji^rtured  with  piMLiiiLuitiv  ij>:iv  n  inuqci* 
by  SargoD  in  the inrttaioo  of  Eg]^ mlludsd teak 
XX.  1.  These  circumstanoas  aaem  lo  rtfliiiMi  Hi 
Uth  year  of  Hezekiah  (|t,c.  712)  m  iht  ft^ 
b^ore  which  tht  piopheey  of  Nahuoi  WttU  oH  ^ 
be<*n  written.  The  oonditiaci  of  Aajrw  la  tk  np 
of  Sennacherib  would  conesepoad  with  tW  mMi  4 
things  implied  in  the  j^^^-r.u^.,  ^  it  fc  «  dl 
ocooujtts  most  pctobable  n  fl«a|i^4  s 

the  latter  half  of  the  ru-  .dah,  mi  wm 

his  prophecy  soon  after  Un:  i^O^  sbar«  iiKifiiirf^ 
either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  netghtvorlieMl.  vbvt  ttr 
echo  still  lingered  of  "the  nttliof  of  tl»  «^ 
and  of  the  pmnctng  horsciy  otd  <»f  iht  pm^ 
ckirioU  "  of  the  Assyrian  hosl,  (yid  **  tht  ^w# 
the  sword  and  lightning  of  the  sMr/* 
in  the  memory  of  the  I^I<»n::ti«-»<f  at '73 

The  subject  of  the  pi 
with  the  sdjjet^cription,  '■■^^. 

The  three  chapters  into  w  nuii*   iL*,fimc»ii 
consecutive  whole.    Tht  finct  ch»plm  m  * 
toy  J.     It  comtnetices  with  a  li^  !,ir»lias  sf  iW^ 
j-a<]!t«r  of  Jehovnh,  "at'  ^  %n^^ 

OS  exhibited  in  His  deal u  .1  ^ 

the  swift  and  tenible  veji:jmucr  ♦a 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  these  1 
Him  He  is  *'good,  a  su^mghoM  in 
trouble**  (i,  7),  in  eoutrast  with  ih«  < 
flood  which  shall  sweep  awny^  His  foa  { 
language  of  the  prophet  00 w  bPOOBMS  tt 
azui  points  to  the  destruction  whidi  \ 
hosts  of  Assyria  who  hml  just  i^oim  op  « 
(i.  9-11).  In  the  reraes  tij^i  IbUow  i 
of  Jehovah  is  still  mar«  fiiily  dw*lar^  ai 
first  to  Judjkh  a.  12,  13),  atid  thm  le  t 
of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  tinw  ths  v; 
more  distinct.     The  mr  1  ♦!  1 

news  of  Nineveh's  <low!  ti« 

that  were  pir^    "^      *    '  ."uswi.^  .l.  lA 
ctainicd  to  J  'OafditliaMlit  ti 

But  round  ti  tv  estlicnid  tSa 

ai'rait4 ;   **  the  brfaiter  io  piscia  **  hvl  | 
JchoA'ah  mti£t4eml  Itis  hosl^  to  tJbr  li 
His  people  (ii.  I  2 ).     The  pmbrt  s 
sees  the  burniiihed  hroiisp  fiucrai  tf  t 
warriors  ol  the  I"*-"     •■  -    -'^t.  \h9  l 
scythe*  of  tlu?ir  wa  -  ^htf  m 

in  battle  orrnyk  anu  »  ^ij^  ^^ 

t>i<?ir  f-ptan  ui*  3).     The  Avjrrluv  I 
defence:  their   chsriots   m»l» 
streets,  and  rtm  Ui  wvA  fi 
broad  wuys,  which  pilixr 

like  toidies.     But  11  psiiu 

ones;  their  ranks  aiv  brokai  m  t^y  1 
thvy  hmry  to  thx  wall  only  to  •<#  li^' 
tcring-iTuns  of  (he  Wrtwers  n^r  1 
(ii.  4|    5)»     The  cxiiAn  qasIcm   cx 
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_  or  aninuil.     2.  A  point  or  »tyU.,  e.g.  frr  frrltin^', 

iml  Xiilaoe  w  in  tlj  hands  of  ,he  victors  (ii.  6).    B«e  Jer.  xvii.  1.     Tzipponm  wxun  in  Deul.  xxi.  12, 


NAIDU8 
opidit} .     Th*  riTci--pates  are  broken  in,  and  the 


Am)  t'lMn  comes 
carried  laptire,  and 


the  end ;  the  aty  is  taken  and    m  connexion  with  the  verb  nb*y,  Asih^ "  to  make," 
nd  her  maidens  "moan  as  with    v         rendei-ed    wtoiowylCccl  ^ circvmcido,    A.  V 


tbcToiceot  doves,"  beating  their  breajsts  with  sonow  ,.  j^re ,"  but  in  msirg.  "dress,"  •*  suiler  to  grow." 
(a.  7 V  The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  l«idei-»  (jeienius  explains  **  make  neat." 
in  \-ain  tniai-oiir  to  stem  the  toiTent  of  fugitives  j^j^^jj  contro^'ersy  has  arisen  on  the  mesining  of 
(ii.  &).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- ■  ^jj^  passage;  one  het  of  interpretejT»,  including 
Utcd  treasiire>  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and  ,  j,^phus  and  Philo,  regnixiing  the  action  as  indi- 
the  conqueietl  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the  ^^l^yQ  of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
lult  luid  storm  (ii.  9,  10).     Over  the  chanetl    ,ie]»osition  of  mouming.     Some,  who  would  thua 

belong  to  tlie  latter  chiss,  refer  it  to  the  pi-actice  of 


mmI  blackened  niins  the  prophet,  as  tlw  moutli- 
pkoe  of  Jehovah,  exclaims  in  triumph,  **  Where  h 
the  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  plai-e  of  the  young 
Uooa,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
»oQe  made  (them)  afiaid?"  (ii.  U,  12).  But  for 
kII  thU  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  oeiiain,  for 
**  eebcli !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts" 
(ii.  l."*).  1  he  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet  recalled 
fmoi  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  th^ 
pfwent,  collects  himself  as  it  were,  for  one  final 
eatbunt  of  withering  denunciation  agjiinst  the  As- 
lyrian  city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and 
■Jhaldeon  conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
^rity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  natiomi. 
Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of  saduosw 
or  compassion  for  her  fate ;  she  will  fall  unpitied 
•nd  uJiLimented,  and  with  terrible  aUmuess  the 
prttphet  pronounces  her  final  doom :  •*  all  that  hear 
tlie  bniit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee :  foi 
niMn  whom  luis  not  thy  wickedness  passed  coui  1- 

au.lly?''(iii.l9).  ^.  ^    ,       .    ^, 

At  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  h:gh  place  in  the 
fiivt  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  pi"oof  of  this  it 
it  oidv  neces>ai7  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of 
hU  pit^phecy  (i.  2-6),  antl  to  the  magnificent  de- 
•aiption  of' the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nine%-eh  in 
ch.  ii.  His  stjle  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though 
ptvptaut  and  forcible  \  his  diction  sonorous  and 
rhrthmical.  the  woi-ds  re-echoing  to  tlie  senw 
(ooxnp.  ii.  4,  iii.  l\).  S<»me  words  and  forms  ot 
wanU  are  almost  jieculiar  to  himself;  as,  for  exampK', 
n  ^,y  for  nU?p,  in  i.  3,  occurs  only  besides  in  Job 
is  found  only  in 


is.  17 ;  W3?  for  K3i?,  in  i 
Jodi.  xxiv.  19  ;  n3«jn,  ii.  9  [10],  is  found  in  Job 
sziii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same  sense ;  IH/I,  in 
Uk  2,  ia  only  found  in  Judg.  v.  22 ;  n\l7^  au^J 

^,  ii.  3  [4],  anj,  ii.  7  [8],  r\^2  and  n|j^no> 

ii.'  10  [II J,  D^wb,  iii.  17,  and  HH?,  iii.  19,  do 
■0i  occur  elsewhere.  The  unusual  form  of  the  pi  o- 
BDtninal  sumx  in  HSSkSo,  ii.  13  [14],  ^C^D3  hn 
^^D3,  iii.  Id,  are  peculiar  to  Nahum ;  lyo,  iii.  .'». 
m  only  found  in  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  ^3*11,  iii.  17,  occm^ 
k=»i<les  only  in  Am.  vii.  I  ;  and  the  foreign  woii3 
TOCO»  '"•  ^*»  '^  *^*  slightly  ditTcrent  foiTn 
^ppp,  in  fitiind  only  in  Jer.  Ii.  '.'7. 

Kor  illustrations  of  Nalmm*s  prophecy,  see  the 
«ticl«  NiNi:vKH.  [W.  A.  W.] 

yA*ir)US  (Naftof  •,  Alex.  f9a€iios:  liaawis' 
«  btN*lAH  of  the  M»n-  of  Pahath  Moab  [i  EMlr, 
x«.  .'H  :  romp.  Vjt.  x.  'M)\ 

NAIL-    I.   •'fliicer..»— I.  A  nail  or  claw  of  in  sill 

•    ^PC-   tj^ar,  a  Chahit'*'  form  of  the  Heb.  pSY 
-j,,p     —    fr«i  tlw  rrrii  lEV.  oonnect.Hl   with    "Itf^ 
r,  -  I-  "iTai*,*  «  'pare i"  ot-vf ;  «»••/'  i*. 


staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 

The  woixi  asah,  "  make,"  is  used  both  of 
**  dreMing,"  •'.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,"  i.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  th« 
beard,  m  the  case  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam.  xiz 
24.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean 
"make  suitable"  to  the  particukr  purpose  in- 
tended, whate%'er  that  may  be:  unless,  as  Gea*- 
uias  thinks,  the  passage  refera  to  the  completion 
of  the  female  captive's  month  of  seclusion,  that 
ptii-pose  is  evidently  one  of  mourning— a  month's 
mourning  intei-posed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
in\  the  one  hand  too  hasty  an  approach  on  the  part 
of  tlie  captor,  and  on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock 
to  natural  feeling  in  the  captive.  Following  thir 
line  of  intejpretation,  the  command  will  stand 
thus:  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  "raiment  o* 
her  captivity,"  viz.  her  ordinary  dress  in  which 
she  had  been  taken  captive,  and  she  is  to  remain 
in  mouniing  retirement  for  a  month  with  hair 
shortened  and  nails  made  suitable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, thus  presenting  an  api»earam'e  of  woe  to  which 
the  nails  untrimmeil  and  shortened  hair  would  seem 
«ach  in  their  way  most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  20). 

If,  on  the  othejT  hand,  we  suppose  that  the 
shaving  the  hea<l,  &c.,  indicate  the  time  of  re- 
tirement completetl,  we  must  suppose  also  a  wxt 
of  Nazaritic  initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a 
supposition  for  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant 
in  the  Law,  Insides  the  fact  that  the  "making," 
wliether  paring  the  nails  or  letting  them  gi-ow,  is 
nowhere  mentioneil  as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and 
also  that  the  shaving  the  head  at  the  end  of  the 
month  would  seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  intro- 
duction to  the  condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captives  head 
was  shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  giow  in  token  of  natural  soitow  and 
ci>nse«iuent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8-23 ; 
Philo,  ir«pl  ipikaydp.  c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  «i. 
M:inj:ey;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  c.  18.  iii.  c.  11. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  r)43,  eil.  Potter;  Calniet,  Patrick. 
Cn't.  Sacr.  on  I)eut.  xxi.  12  ;  Scldeiisnor,  Lex. 
V.  T.  wfpioyvxlC^ :  Sehlen,  de  Jur.  Xat.  v.  xiii. 
p.  r.44;  Hanner,  Ohs.  iv.  104;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
£g.  ii.  340 ;  Luie,  Jf.  K.  i.  64;  fJesenius,  p. 
U»75;  Michaelis,  Lmrs  nf  Aft)ses.  art.  88,  vol.  i. 
p.  464,  ed.  Smith;  Numb.  vi.  2,  18. 

11.-1  .fc  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7 }.  a  stake  ( Is.  xxxiii.  20), 
alKo  a  tent-pei;.  Tent-pogs  are  usually  of  wc»od  and  of 
largf  size,  but  wmietinies,  as  was  the  case  with  those 
u.«eil  to  fjuiten  the  curtains  of  the  Taboniaole,  of  metal 
I  Kx.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  2«» ;  see  Lightf»«ot,  Spicil.  in 
Kx.  §42  ;  Jt»M*|.h.  Ant.  v.  .'>,  4).    [Jakl,  Tknt.] 


Ar«S.  J^^.  .'«'/ii</a,  "U>  fix  a  pt^;.** 
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a«  A  nail,  jrimcirily  .i  point/  We  art  toM  that  j 
(Hirid  pi-pporcd  iron  fur  ihr  iiajjs  to  be  tifcd  in  the 
Temple ;  and  m  the  holy  of  halieR  wa«  pUted  with 
goidf  the  tmlhi  also  for  fafit^uing;  Die  plates  were 
proh&blj  of  gnld.  Tlieir  weight  is  said  to  have 
been  5<J  Rhekolfl,  =  25  ounces,  a  weight  obviously 
to  muiih  loo  small,  unless  myrw  (fildlii^  be  sup 
foaedt  for  the  total  weight  re4uirc«i»  that  LXX* 
tktid  Vulg.  render  it  as  expressing  that  of  each  imil, 
which  lA  equally  «MC8sive.  To  reme»jf  this  ditB* 
culty  Theuiits  suggests  reading  5<mj  ff)r  50  shekeU 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  9;  Berthmu,  on  Chv 
meUs,  in  K'tnfjef.  I/andb.). 

"  NaiU"  Vulg.  ^us,  ia  the  rend«?ring  of  wda- 
trakoi  in  Koclus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  wc  have 
^Kas  and  wpomjK^tf  ifi  «p^king  of  the  naiU  of  the 
Cn»8  (John  XX.  23 ;  Col,  ii.  14).        [H.  W.  R] 

NAIN  (Not*')*  There  are  do  mat«rialft  for  a 
long  hiittory  or  a  detailed  desciiption  of  this  village 
of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  illustrious  bj 
the  raiiitiig  of  tjie  widow's  «on  (Lukeni.  12).  But 
two  points  connei.-te(i  with  it  are  ofexti'enie  mtercftt 
to  the  Biblical  student.  Thq  »ite  of  the  Tillage  is 
arrtainly  kuowu ;  «nd  there  can  be  no  doubt  m  to 
the  appiiwicli  by  which  our  Sanour  waa  ooming 
when  He  met  the  funeral.  The  modern  Nein  i&  si^ 
tuRted  on  the  north- weatcm  edge  of  the  **  Little 
HetBWO,"  or  Jebci  ed-Duhy,  whemthe  gmuDd  flUk 
into  the  plain  of  E.sdi'adon.  Nor  luu  the  name 
ever  been  foigotten.  The  cmjiadem  knew  it,  and 
Enflebiun  and  Jerome  mention  it,  in  its  right  coo- 
nexioQ  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Endor.  ^gntiit 
the  entrance  to  the  place  must  probahly  always 
hare  been  up  the  steep  ascent  Ciom  the  plain ;  and 
hei"*»,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tillage,  the  rock  i* 
full  of  AepuichrKl  givm.  It  appeals  aljo  that  th«re 
Are  ftimikr  caTes  on  the  east  skle.  (Robin^oa,  Bib. 
H€9,  ii.  361  ;  Van  de  Velde,  8yHa  and  Patistine, 
IL  382 ;  Stjtnley,  Sinai  and  PatextiiU!^  p.  357  j 
Thomiiai,  ne  Land  and  tfa  Book,  p.  445  ;  Porter, 
Mat¥ii»ok  to  St^ria,  p,  358.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

NA'IOTH(nrj,  according  to  the  iTeri  or  cor- 
rected text  of  the  Ma'<oretB,  which  is  followed  by  the 
A.  v.,  but  in  the  CetAib  or  original  text  fl^lj,* 

L#.  Nevaioth:  kld9;  Alex.  Netuiwfl:  Najnth\eT 
more  fully ^^  "  Naioth  in  Kamah  ;'*  a  place  io 
which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  together,  afler 
the  latter  had  made  bis  ei^cape  fi^m  the  jealous  fury 
of  J^ul  a  Sam.  xix.  18,  19.  22,  23,  xx.  I).  It  i» 
erideut  from  ver.  18,  that  Naiolh  waj  not  acttuilly 
in  Ramal),  Somuers  habitual  i^esidence,  tliough  from 
the  affix  it  must  hare  been  near  it  (Ewald,  iii.  66), 
In  its  corrected  form  {Ktrt)  the  name  signitles 
"  habitations,'^  and  from  an  early  date  htu  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a  sdiool 
or  college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel  presided* 
as  Elifiha  did  over  iboae  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho^ 

This  inteipretatjon  was  imkoown  to  ioaephus, 
who  gives  the  nvne  raA/Bdotf*  to  the  tianslaton  of 

•  IppO*  matmSr}  ooly  used  In  ptur. ;  IjAoc ;  ettfiwi. 
d  Frocn  I^D*  **  stand  on  end,"  aa  hiir  (6e«.  p. t»8t \ 

•  Tlie  plureJ  of  HIJ.  Tbc  orlgtnat  furm  (Cet^iit) 
mwM  bo  Uh'  piuml  of  n^lJ  (!\lmoniA,  ^>mnii.  30),  ■  word 
vUcb  docs  iK)t  st>}xmr  to  tiaVQ  pxfBtrd. 


Gknly  alUed  to  Arab.  ^l^^^^.  mwmAr,  •*  wuL* 


NAOmi 

«ii4  LXX.  iDd  thi  MhiCo-Sfnac  Ucmnik),  m&  % 
Jeiviije.*  It  ftpponn  fii»l  Io  Uir  Ta> .  •"-  '•  -  *T'  * 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughoi  i  < 
**  tne  house  of  instruction/'  Ube  t*-T?n  »» ^ ;  n  >pTr^ 
in  later  times  to  haTe  been  regtilarly  appHin^  i»  ^ 
schools  of  the  Rabbis  (Boxtort\  Imx,  t^m.  Mi^ 
and  where  ver.  20  is  rendeied,  '*  «ud  llkcj  mm  ti 
company  of  scribei  singing  pnu*e4«  and  ^ttaaill^ 
ing,  standing  over  than, '  tbus  introdaeoc  ifat lli 
of  S;tmiiel  as  a  teadier.  This  iiiliqiiliilii  i 
Kaioth  iii  now  gcnenUly  aooepied  by  lot  H^-- 
pbers  and  commeutatorK 

NANE'A  f'Naya/o:  N<xn'-^  ^^^ 

Antio<^hufi  Epiphanes  (toI.   i.  > 

tempt  to  plunder  tl^  temple  (  «. 

which  haii  lH«n  enriched  br  the  jpiU  *ik^  imy^* 
of  Alexander  the  fJrettt  I'l  Mnrr.  ri.  1-4;  i  11*=. 

i.  l.Vl»i].     The  PemiLT.  ''.vim,  oMi* 

'Ai^arrtf  by  Strnbo  {tv  ap|mi^|^ 

Moon  godde^,  of  whom  't^ffr»»««i 

nearest  representative  ill  i  f-^'^'T^ 

j4flf.  xii.  9,  §1).     Bf\<'  T-»« 

Yesim**  {ad  Jofi.  Sehl  I 

Winer  (Recdw.)  appaf<  j 

Meni,  and  both  with  iln^  j)i;u  .  t  > .  a:^,  .:-  ^^rf 

luck»  called  by  the  Syrians  t^iOJ,  S^m,  iM  • 

Zend  *VaAiVf  or  Anahid, 

Elphinstone  in  18U  fbuod  oektA  «f  tin  5wi^^ 
with  tlie  inMTiption  NANAtA,  ftcid  oe  t^  fr^rwm 
A  figure  with  nimbiis  ^rtA  \r*tn%^fUrm^  Mi>^«v 
Phom.  i.  626),     It  in  p  ••  It  «>> 

tical  with  the  deity  nam.  ri  S7;i  ■ 

the  Hmnm  pntritj:in  ot  iit^  *  -,  ^>%**-,  wiN  wu  s^ 
honoured  by  the  Modes,  Amieuiuui.  m^  «  M^T 
districts  of  Ai^ia  Minor.  Other  fnrmi  «/  tkt  sMi 
are  'Ayo/a,  given  by  Siraho.  Afjrir  by  Peitlii^ 
*Avt7Tit  by  Plutarch,  and  Tcrah  hf  Omm 
Alexandiinus,  with  whicb  bsi  th»  Ysriittiai  4 
some  MSS.  of  ^trabo  eorreipoed.  Itt  < 
of  a  confusion  between  the  Of  ceji  tad  I 
logif>s,  Nanea  has  hreo  id  entitled  villi  J 
.4pluodite,  the  protmbilitj  being  (hit 
fiponds  mith  the  Tatuic  or  Ivpbal^  i 
was  invfiited  with  the  attritmla  o/  A|J^  u<»  ^ 
repi V  '  '  '^  nilurfciTe  power  of  natirr  h ii 
CAM-  tiiay  be  flllowHl  to  ^  flip^M 

that'  I  wofueii**tnait»tialiit|]iB.4lf 

is  the  same  ns  the  goddn*  Kaaau 

In  2  Mace.  Ix.  1,  3,  ap^w^itrt  tn  b*  a  ^§mmLm 
coun  t  of  the  same  Kacril  r  \*i^  .latHiM 

but  tlie  scene  of  th«  ev^  i^ta^  tH  h^ 

polis,  *' the  cityof  the  [Vir^Miu,.     «i«t«ik«»«di 
well  have  been  a  temple  to  lb*  nillnnil  (tilfi     9^ 
Grimm  considers  it  fsLj  more  probabltiiMl  )t  m^* 
Eljmaenn  temple  which  exdted  tke  odi^  ^ 
king.     See  Ctesenius,  Juaut^  uL  337,  iivi 
Comment ar  in  the  AV/y</.  if^m^,    [Vi 

NA'OMI(*p}!3:    Naet ^«i# ;    AW    *      ^  • 


*  *•  ^CsIoOj  ••  occurs  \»th  tii  tf  »||k  «ki 
I H.  only.  rt)»LXX  ■uppty  cr  *Pa(^  i 
Vulgste  aabri^  U)  the  Hetarrv. 

ft  It)  his  aultce  of   tlilii 
("Nsmotli"),  JvroDv 
Jti  tlie  •'  UbrI 

we  lit  |yr«»Knt  posMS  Ummk  liiiifcs,  II 
ftTtnce  to  NatrttJb. 

tf  It  occnn  <i«sln  In  tki  Tbikiii  1 
ilnldah  Ibt  pmpbMcss  CI  K.  «UI.  i  iX 


NAPHISH 

^M/i^fiF,  Noo#A«i,  &c :  Noemi),  the  wife  of  Eli- 
(n^U<(:h,  and  mAther^n-Iaw  of  Rath  (Ruth  i.  2,  &c., 
ti.  I,  &«.,  iii.  1,  ir.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  niot  sigDifying  sweetness,  or  pleftsantness, 
and  this  sipiiticance  oontributes  to  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  20,  21.  though  the  pasMige  con- 
t.-UQa  alw  a  plar  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name: — 
'*  CaII  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(titter)  ....  whj  call  re  me  Naomi  when  Jehovah 
hath  testified  (ontiA,  ni^j  against  me  ?  "        [G.] 

KATmSH  ilT'DJ,  "acconiing  to  the  Srriac 
uKige,  *  refreshment,'  "  Ges. :  Nof^cs,  Vatpiaauot : 
N'tpAis),  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(<J€n.  xxT.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
firom  Nodab  was  subdued  hj  the  Reubenites,  the 
Ciadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Mannsseh, 
when  **th«j  made  war  with  the  Hagorites,  with 
Jetur,  and  yephish  (No^itf-olwr,  LXX.),  and 
Nodab"  (1  Chr.  r.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again 
found  in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  hj 
later  writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
Arabian  tribe;  but  identiHcations  with  Ishmaelite 
tribes  are  often  difficult.  The  difficulty  in  question 
ariMH  from  intermarriagea  with  Ketnrahites  and 
Joktanites,  from  the  influence  of  Mohammadon  his- 
tory, and  from  our  ignorance  respecting  many  of 
the  tribes,  ani  the  toik-ns  and  districts,  of  Arabia. 
The  influence  of  Mohammadan  history  is  here  men- 
tioned as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  clan  of  in- 
fluences verr  common  among  the  Arabs,  by  which 
prominence  \uui  been  given  to  certain  tribes  remark- 
able in  the  rise  of  the  religicm,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  lAn);uai;e.  &c.  But  intermarriagps 
ezerciiie  even  a  stronger  influence  on  the  names  of 
tribes,  causing  in  count  low  iustanoes  the  adoption 
of  an  oIii«*r  name  to  the  excIiLNion  of  the  more 
ivcmt,  without  .Mtering  the  pedigree.  Thus  Mo- 
hamni.id  claimeii  decent  fit)m  the  tribe  of  Mudid, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmaelite:  Mudiid 
took  ltd  name  fiom  the  titther  of  Ishmael's  wife, 
•nd  the  name  of  Ishmnel  himself  is  merged  in  tlmt 
•f  the  older  race.     [Isiimakl.] 

If  the  Hi^rarenes  wont  southwards,  into  the  pro- 
Tifice  of  Hejer,  after  their  dofcjit,  Naphi>h  may  hjive 
pme  with  tiiem,  and  traces  of  his  name  should  in 
thift  <aae  be  looked  for  in  that  obscure  province  of 
Arabia.  He  is  described  in  Chronicles,  with  the 
eon:«derate  tjib<?5.  as  paxtoiul,  and  numerous  in  men 
•nd  cattle.     [Nodab.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

NAPH'ISI  (Na<^i<r<r;  Alex.  Na4>i<ri :  .^.i- 
r%s»im  .  1  K.slr.  v.  'M.     [Nkphi'SIM.] 

NAPHTALI  rSnCD :  f9t<pea\tlfi,  and  so  also 
Joeephua:  Xephthali).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob; 
the  Mcond  child  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Kachol's 
Jure.  His  birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name  arc 
rerordeii  in  < Hen.  xxx.  8 : — *'  and  Rnchel  said  *  wiwt- 
linpi  'or  contortions — niphtiUe)  of  God*  have  I 


NAPHTALI 


46) 


•  Th*t  ta.  «rn>nlin<  to  the  Hebrew  idimn.  "  bnnKnse 
wre*iltr<ir«."  «MiixA>'^rov  oTor,  "  m  If  irrftil^tihle,"  Ih  the 
^iplfliwtton  of  the  name  ictvcn  by  Josrphos  (Ant.  1.  If, 

k  An  attempt  has  be*>n  mado  by  Rednlob.  In  bis  slnfnilar 
•roatiae  IHe  Altutt.  Samnt,  Ice.  (Hnmb.  1^46.  pp.  k>4,  9). 
«»  afew  that  **  Naphtall  "  is  noUiInK  bat  a  s^rKmynie  for 
•"OaUlce,"  and  tiwt  afnin  for  "Cahnl,"  all  three  bring 
K«ii4ica  apprllatt'mfi.  Rnt  if  tlM*r?  wore  no  othrr 
r.ilesin  Uie  way.  this  has  th^  dlMilTantaf^  of  being 
ki  €tr9c\  amtradktion  to  ttte  high  eiiimatlon  in  which  tlio 
tribe  was  beld  at  Uie  dtieof  ihr  roicpo«itio.i  of  the  \r*\vif^ 
«f  Dsbaeak  aad  JaoobL 


wiMtled  {niphtaltt)  with  my  sister  and  hate  prti 
vailed.'     And  she  called  his  name  ^Naphtali." 

By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  Oius  allied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  xzzv.  25) ;  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  fiimily  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  the 
sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  uhall  see,  these  connexions 
appear  to  have  been  only  imperiectly  maintained  b^ 
tlie  tribe  descendi>d  from  him. 

At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  sons  are  attri* 
buted  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ;  Ex.  i.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  13).  Of  the  individual  patriarch  not  a  single 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible ;  but  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions he  is  celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swift 
runner,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  five  who  were 
chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  family  before  Pha- 
raoh (Tony.  Pseudcjon.  on  Gen.  1.  13  and  xlvii.  2).« 

When  the  census  was  taken  at  Moimt  Sinai  the 
tribe  numbered  no  less  than  53,4<Xj  fighting  men 
(Num.  i.  43,  ii.  30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the 
middle  position  in  the  nation,  having  Ave  above  U 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders 
of  the  IVomised  I.,and  were  reached,  its  numbers 
were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it 
in  the  scale,  one  of  the  four  being  E^^raim  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50 ;  comp.  37).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Ahira  ben-Enan  (Num.  ii.  29) ;  and  at 
Shiloh,  Pedahelben-Ammihud(xxxiv.28).  Amongst 
the  spies  its  representative  was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi 
(xiii.  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
Tent  with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which 
though  not  originally  so  intimately  connected  be- 
came afterwards  his  immediate  neighbour — Asher 
(Num.  ii.  25-31).  The  three  formed  the  "Camp 
of  Dim,"  and  their  i-ommnn  standanl,  accorrling  to 
the  Jewish  traditions,  was  a  serpent  or  basilisk, 
with  the  motto,  *•  Hetuni,  O  Jehovah,  unto  the 
many  thoi*«mdj  of  Isnwl  !**  (  Targ.  Pscudijon.  on 
Num.  ii.  25). 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  unappropriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  which  lay  between  the 
strip  of  coast-land  already  allotted  to  Asher  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jonlon,  and  the  little  cuiton  or 
corner,  more  central,  but  in  every  other  iespe<*t  ftir 
inferior,  which  projecteil  from  the  territory  of  Judah 
into  tlie  country  of  the  rhilistines,  and  formed  the 
•♦marches*'  between  tho^e  two  never-tiring  com- 
batants. Naphtali  chose  the  former  of  these,  leaving 
the  Litter  to  the  Danites,  a  Ur^  number  of  whom 
shortly  followed  their  relatives  to  tlieir  home  in  the 
more  remote  but  more  undisturbed  north,  and  thui 
testified  to  the  wisdom  of  Naphtali's  5eIec*ion. 

The  territory  thus  appropriat«>«l  was  enclo^d  on 
three  sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west, 
as  already  remarked,  lay  Asher ;  on  the  sout'i  Z«»bu- 
lun,  and  on  the  east  the  trans-jordanic  Man.v»eh. 

«  In  the  •  Tentamfntii  of  the  Twf Ive  ratrlAn-hs, 
Naphtali  dien  in  h\»  132nd  year,  in  the  7th  month,  oo 
the  4th  day  of  thr  mouth.  He  explains  his  name  as  glvfo 
"  bocauM  Hach^l  had  d'«lt  deceitfully "  (iv  voravpYtf 
tiroti}<rt).  lie  also  giveH  the  g»nrali>gy  of  bis  mother : — 
Bulla  (Bilhah),  the  daughter  uf  lloutbaliMi.  the  bn>tber  at 
Iteborah.  Rrbclcah's  nurw,  was  bt>m  the  samo  day  with 
Rachfl.  KontbaloM  was  a  Clialdanm  of  thi'  kindred  of 
Abraliam.  who.  bcinK  taken  raptiv^  wan  bought  as  a  alava 
t»y  IjkhAii.  I^ban  gavp  him  bis  maid  Alna  or  Era  to  wlfii, 
by  whom  be  bad  Zeltplia  (Zllpab)  -k>  railed  from  tbe 
place  In  which  be  bod  be<«  captive— and  Bella  (Tabfoioa 
Co4.  Pteudtritir.  V.  T.  tM.  tItcX 
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HirAin — the  tweri*'-  nit.\u^  ..rr^^  ,i,  wHvli  m«.  I* 
hmti  t«en  within  >  lphtJlh,p^;^l 

liio  nucleus  <y(  t) irtlc,     Tiw  nil 


Tht  north  t^rmijiniW  witJi  ihe  rnvin^  of  the  LitSn^j 

ar  L««ol»»ar^1  ojMfnod  iiit4)  thi-  splendid  valley  wtiicn 

i«]Numt«a  the  two  i-nDgf>i)  of  Lcbnnon.     AocuitliDg  to 

Josqihns  {Ant.  ▼,  1,  §22)  the  eaj-tom  aide  of  the 

tribe  nsiriied  tts  fnr  as  Ltaroiisciis ;  but  of  this- — 

though  not  iinpo«isih)e  in  the  early  tinvps  of  the  ontion 

and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syiian  moaarchy — ^ there 

is  no  iudicntion  in  the  liible.    The  south  boundiuy 

wni  probably  very  muc}!  the  same  as  that  whic'ih  at 

a  later  time  separated  CTpper  from  Lower  Galilee, 

and  which  ran  troni  or  about  the  town  of  Akha  to 

the  npDcr  part  of  the  i>en  of  Genneaaret.     Thus 

Nafihtali  w«a   cut  olf  t\-om   the   great   plnJo   of 

Eedmdoii— the  favourite   itsoit  of  the  hordes  of 

plundemei-s  from  beyond  the  Jordiin,  and  the  grent 

lattlelieUi  of  the  cotuitiy^ — by  the  mafs  of  the  tnoun- 

taiiis  of  Nazareth  ;  while  on  the  east  it  had  a  com- 

municntioR  with  the  Sea  of  GaJilee*  the  lich  district 

of  the  Ai-d  «l-fftilgh  and  the  M^rj  Ay^n^  and  all 

the  splendidly  watejixl  country  about  Banian  and 

Htisbeya,  the  springs  of  Jordan.     "  0  Nophtali/* 

thus  flOGUiutely  does   the  Song  attributed  to  the 

dying  lawgiver  express  itaelf  with  negaH  to  thii 

part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe — **  O  NapJithiili, 

ratisfied  with  favour  and  full  of  Jehovah's  blessitig, 

the  sea**  and  the  jtontb  poeaeas  thou  I"  (DeulL  xxiiij. 
2S).  Bttt  the  capabilities  of  tbe«  plaioB  and  of  the 
acceti  to  tlie  Lake,  which  at  a  biter  period  raijwd 
Galilee  and  Gexncsareth  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
crowded  and  busy  prospitty,  were  not  d^tined  io 
be  developer!  while  tliey  were  in  tiie  keeping  of  the 
tribe  of  NaphLili,  It  was  the  mountaiuoias  country 
(**  Mount  NapliLfili,**  Josh.  ii.  7)  which  Jbrnifel  the 
diief  part  of  their  inheritant*^  that  impressed  or 
brought  out  tJie  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was 
remarkable  at  tht  one  remarkable  period  of  its  his- 
tory»  Thij  district,  the  modem  Belad-Besharah,  pr 
*'  land  of  good  tidings,"  compriiMs  tome  of  the  moKt 
beautiful  ^ceneiy,  and  some  of  tiia  most  fertile  sojl 
m  Palestine  (Porter,  363),  forests  tiirpmising  those 
of  the  reuowned  Cartnel  itself  (Taa  de  Velde.  i.  293) ; 
M»  rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects  as  any 
oountiy  In  the  world  (ii,  407).  As  it  is  thus  de> 
saibed  by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  liave  crossed 
Its  mountains  and  descended  into  ita  ravines,  so  it 
wm  at  the  lime  of  the  Chmtian  em: — "  The  toil," 
says  Jcsephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §2)»  "  univereally  rich 
and  pi*oductive ;  full  of  plaiit4itions  of  trees  of  all 
aorta;  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the  motit  (slothful  to  cul* 
tiii*ate  it."  But,  eit^pt  in  the  permanence  of  these 
natural  adinntngei'),  tht^  contni3t  between  the  present 
and  that  eakiier  lime  i»  complete  ;  for  whenau,  in 
tht  time  of  Josephus,  Galilee  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  busy  diiftrictA  of  Syria^  now  the  popu- 
latioQ  t&  in  nii  invenie  propoition  to  the  luxuriance 
uf  the  natoi'al  vegetation  (Van  de  Vdde,  i.  170), 

Thiee  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  wei-e  allotted  to 
Ihe  CJerahonite  I^evitest — Keclcsh  (already  called 
Ki'df»h*iii*4jalilee)»  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartnn,  Of 
these,  the  tiiist  wai  a  city  of  refuge  (Jo*lu  «.  7, 
xxi.  32),  Nnpbtnli  wn5  oue  of  Solomou's  comini»- 
Miiat  districts,  under  the  cJiaj'ge  of  his  fon-in-law 
Ahhnaai;  who  with  hisi  wife  Basmnth  icsided  In 
hif  presidency,  and  doubtle^  eidivescd  that  rcmMe 
and  rural  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the  court  of  hi* 
ai.gust  fiither- in-law,  held  at  Sofed  or  Kedefth,  or 
whemver  h*»  residence  may  have  been  (1  K.iv.  15). 
Here  he  dohbtles:^  watched  the  progit^s  of  the  un* 

*  Ttm^ren^tTdd  *'w««t*'  la  the  A.  V^  but  vbrluuslj       *  Thlsislmplu^  m  Uie 

•  Bt  Itwald  u^Htr/n^  (lUchter.  i,    30).  T!    ..      a 

^     ^        ^  I  <ir  Uie  GeaU>**» 


rft^rniooiJ^H 


.UytJi*  i 

-TiceuatiMMii 


ot  tlie  tribe  (n^33> — ^  ditteregjt  dignity 

from  that  of  Ahimaax— was,  in  the  rtiga  «i 
Jerimoth  ben^AzrieJ  (1  Chr*  xxvii,  19 

Nnplitali   had  its  share  iu  ^h 
molestations    by   tl*e  surrtitin 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  t 
haps  alone  excepted  i  diivi'  - 
the  conquest.   One  of  t3 
struggle  of  idh  fell  witli 
of  the  coiiutry,  and  the  1 
was  repelle<l— Barak  <^V 
one  great  hero  whom  Nit| 
duoed«    How  pgimtic  tv 

heroic  mountaineers  khv^ ,. 

from  the  swarms  of  Canaatiite«  whf>  lollpw^i 
and  Suera,  and  how  grand  the  f^eitkm  wltidi  tiff 
aehiered  in  the  ejcs  of  the  wbol#  natJecu  B^Ai 
gathered  from  the  naiTtitive  of  the  wmr  ia  Jo^f.  *- 
and  still  more  from  the  exprtoBsioiis  #f  t2iathaB|ki 
sang  in  which  Deborah,  the  prciph«tai>  vi  M^kt^ 
immortalised  the  victoni,  amJ  bntivlvdi  tlMirniidHl 
coantTymeD  with  era  lasting  in&ftiy.  OiIaI  td 
Reuben  lingered  bejoiad  Uie  JortLtn  mtimpill^ 
fiodcs  :  Don  and  Asher  [ireferred  tht  litxttnoa  ate 
of  tliear  hot  lowlands  to  the  tmt  tit  tai  iam 
strife  of  the  tnooDtaitis ;  Issachiir  mUk  ^Moitoiitt 
iluggfshneM  seems  to  have  moved  iikMf^  tf  Is 
moved  at  all;  but  Zebulun  And  Swfkm  m1^ 
summits  of  their  native  hig:kdtt»l»  dfitffei  ik^ 
selves  to  death »  even  to  nn  exttwr«pBt  pl^  «f 
heroism  and  selfnievottoa  (Judg.  t,  Itj:^ — 
"  Zebulun  area  fteople  thai  thr«w  •awajOdrSMftf** 
uatoilfmUi — 
And  Nnphr&ti.  on  ibe  high  plana  of  Itm  ML' 

The  mention  of  Nupttali  eent«!iii4  b  the&af 
attributed  to  Jacob— whether  it  la  prtdktlvc. «  • 
some  writers  believe,  relrr^fpect/ve— fluiiC  \m*  f^ 
fereuoe  tothiv  event:  unle^  indeed* whirl  Itfce^ 
to  be  believedf  some  otiier  heroic  rmtiai^  li  hAbv 
to,  which  has  posaed  unr«ootd«d  ta  the  Infest.  A* 
translation  of  this  difficult  mam^  ifftm  br'teU 
(G^hicfitf,  if.  380).  hat  Uw  mcHI  <# '  '* 
intelligible  tbiu  the  onlimoy 


tn    hoiiuony   with    the 
Sobg: 

*  Kapbtall  Is  a  t^weriiif  Ttenlialbi 
He  batb  a  KOOdliF  eroL" 

The  allusion,  at  ouoe  to  tlie  sItuatifliB  aft! 
the  very  apex  of  the  conntry.  in  fW  1 
towelled  at  Uje  head  of  1 1  -4  \ 

moant;iin»  mi  *vii'jse  *uiri  tuA 

now,  were  perche<.l — i»  ^tt .  +*'}'}';  ♦  ^  «*«*i^^ 
the  vein  of  thesie  andeint  poctoa. 

Aft^r   this    bursJ    .f   ?,r...,;.«^    Ihe   5^ 
^%«  lift  H 


MppcttT  to  have  i>- 
oDUit*  with  the*  In 
northern  tiilies  in  . 
altfady  indii-:ntii»n^  i 
Jerob(»nm  within  th 


tuary  for  the  noiiJicra  f  Art  of  ; 
have  gireu  an  impul^r  to  th^tr  natMcnlitr^ 
time  have  revived  t-  w,  vritf    " 

ncaiYT  the  centjnv  nma 
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I  tmf  im  the  very  fiNtU  uf  the  northttru  invrukn. 
Ai^f  njui,  BiniiuMliui  auii  Tigl«ili-pile2»er, 
li^    tbdr  tit^t    UaLu  ol  the  pluudcr  oi'  the 
I  fioin  the  g)»odJy  knJ  of  Nftphuli.     At 
m  tilt  reign  of  PekAh  kiug  of  Isrn^l  (cir. 
.  JiU)  *  Ti^hth-piii^mr  orei-nui  tJie  wrhuk*  of  the 
LaaKtin  <*(  Urw?!,  AWi^^ltt  nlT  iHr  {kjpiiUtioii,  and  bore 
I  •w»3r  to  AjBjrrm. 

Ht  tkKigh  Clii!  litRtory  of  Ui«  triW  of  Knphliili 
her*,  Mad  Iht  imtiie  is  uet  i^iio  mentioned 
r#^«iv|it  ill  tiw  w«ll-k(iowu  dtiitiMii  t>r  St.  Mfttthi'W 
I  (tr.  15),  Mid  tJbe  mjftti^^l  ipt^r^iico  of  Eil£«kRU 
[l^dviiL  ^*  4,  S4)  uud  of  tiic  writer  of  the  Apncar 
f  }f  |ip«  I  Ifev,  ni,  6),  rpt  utidtfT  lii«  title  of  ^Ai^lLliE 

V  I.  it  broi]|^hl 
proi  J — ll)c  di>- 

t/irt    , ,  ,.  r         A  jj  destined 

^  to  b«*oome  in  every  way  tor  fiioi«  importAiit  thftu  it 
'  1^  ever  beturv  Wn.  For  it  wo*  the  cnulle  of  the 
^  Cli(i*iti«ti  liiithi  the  luiti^e  pince  of  tna«t  of  the 
^  AptfMJ«»,  ma*i  the  **  home"  of  our  Loi^,    [(iALiLEl!i» 

*U«  bemnt^    {mpjiious  .-vud   pi^oAjicrouA   to  • 

tor  beyond  Anything  of  which  we  have  aoy 

|ifiitlciiti'.<ii  lA  the  Old  TmlAtneot ;  but  thiti*  as  well 

|j[»  til*"   ;"»rrfMint  of  it*  full'ei'iti^  and  heroic  itsiat-* 

It-  oui}|«iK:n  of  Tit  111  and  Vespi^iau 

I  iictiioo  of  J«ni«iilein,  musit  be  ^ren 

KAPllTALL  MOUNT  t*^r»S3  IH:   /k  t# 
^i^i  Xrphtaii},     The  moun- 

tAJi  1  the  maia  p^rt  of  the 

r  vM  _  I).  XX.  7),  ani^wenng  to 

IquiU    Li'-ht.i  centre  aad   **  Mount 

lu  li>r  .    tiua. 

NAPa'TU.Vtt    (y^««v*    N^pfithar).     The 

mue  ^vmi  by  Nelietniidi   to  the  *iibsttmce*  which 

I  slier  tht  iCetum  I  turn  Bwhyldu  wma  dl«»?eml  tn 

I  tfw  dry  pit  m  which   at  the  deetrui'Mon  of  the 

f  T«BP>1«  ^''  '     "  of  the  ftltiir  had  Imcd  hidden 

[  ('i  Maor  VJ).    T  he  legend  ii  ft  mnom 

,      .»  fix»m  the  desn^ptjon  of  ihe 

-"  ihidi  wiiter/**  which,  lieing  poured 

r  the  arrili««  mud  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 

r^nM  hi«i  of  tlie  inn,  and   then   burnt  with  sn 

ItJI^V  briijht  and  clear  flame  (ver,  U2) — that 

»  wiW  th«  MUiie  RM  or  cUwdf  nlli«d  to  the 

«#  aodtJii  coiiiuiirce  (Pftro/tftim).     The 

tivt  Ii  not  al  all  eiiifunnfuit  in  it»  terms, 

All4  U  ray  jirobabW  ^lounded  on  Mme  actual '  oc- 

Th«  ooff  dillieiilty  it  l»reMnts   U  the 

I  prwn  of  the  ninie :  *•  Naphlhiu',  which 

k^ht%n^  tnterprsted,  deansini^"  {irm$ti^urfUt),  and 

I  hi!h«^"  «,,*,i^i  uti  |;|j^  interpi etera.     It 

i  diir  I  ':ike  in  flopyiiu^.     A  li«t 

rf" —ijwtlnrei  ^^  i  in  Grimra  (Kurt^ef. 

ifamd^.  mi  loc.^,  duti  wiulber  in  Keknd'a  Ditt,  de 

'  ilif.  £ew.  i'«ri.  Uvili. 

TlhK  p^«et  freoi  whuJi  this  combustible  wtter  was 

I^M  VIM  cocloiftd  by  Um  *«  kiui;  of  Peii4A  "^  (Arta- 

i  Loafimaoutf ),  and  cmnveited  Into  i  niM^tUftry 

nma  Ihe  fwct  of  te^i^  voi«7»'«  ver.  'I4*)<     In 

tiioti  it  luM  br«n  identitied  with  the  largR 

I  bf  the  Arab*  Bir^yi^^  utuiiteil  beneath 
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Jtttittalemi  at  the  conduence  of  th#>  *ii!leya  of  Kidroti 
Had  UinDom  with  the  Wtvitj  tTn^Afir  (or  **  raile^ 
of  the  tire" ),  and  from  whtdi  the  main  water  supply 
of  the  fity  is  obtained. 

Thi»  well,  the  Arab  nazne  of  which  may  be  tht 
well  of  Joah  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  ufuoilj  JdeD« 
tiiieil  with  En-rttgd,  b  also  known  io  the  Frank 
Chrifittana  a&  Uie  **  Well  of  Xehemiab/*  Aocorditjg 
to  Dr.  i:obinBan  (Btb.  Res.  i.  3'it,  2  noir),  the  tirat 
ivmoi  of  tj life  muiM  is  in  Quarwmiu-f  (EluciJuiiOi,  &c., 
ii.  'i7o-4 },  who  wrota  in  the  earlr  jwrt  of  the  17tb 
cent.  I  lt»t6.26).  He  calb  it  "the  well  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  uf  Hi^e,'*  in  words  which  seem  to  imply 
that  sudi  wiLs  at  that  time  It^  reo>gnif«d  nam«: 
"  Ceiebiis  illo  et  nomiiiatus  puteus,  Nchemiae  et 
ignia  appellatius."  The  vidley  which  fuiw  frotn  it 
to  the  Lteid  5ett  i*  calleil  Wmiy  cn^Nar,  *♦  VaUey 
ol  the  Fire  ;**  but  no  stre^  cnn  be  Uid  oa  thai,  aa 
the  uiume  m^y  have  on^ii.:it«d  the  tn»diticia«  A 
dtiMiriptioii  of  the  liir-rfjih  a  given  by  Williama 
( //aiy  City, iL48t*-9&),  Barclay ca/y. ike.. 513-16), 
and  by  the  caitsful  TobJer  (  Umjebimijett,  &c.»  50  J. 
At  present  it  would  be  an  equully  [iQAuitabic  spot 
either  to  store  tire  or  to  seek  £br  nuphtha.  One  thiui( 
is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  En^ros^cl  (which 
was  ft  iivitig  spring  of  water  fn»m  the  day*  of  Joshua 
UowiiwardAjitarid  a  SKpbtha  well  obo.  [Ci*} 

NAPH  TUHIM  (D'nriM :  Nf^^oAf /^ :  iV^pA- 

tnunf  Nephthuim  ,  a  Misrnitc  n^iiiou  or  tribe^  tuen- 
tioued  only  iti  the  actxiuui  of  the  dcAoeudants  of 
Noah  (Oeji.  i.  13  ;  1  c1ir.  I.  U).  If  we  may  judge 
from  their  pn«ition  in  the  list  of  the  Murait<d,  «o- 
oonling  to  the  Mawrrtic  tcjtt  (iu  the  LXX,  in  G«i» 
X.  they  follow  the  Ludim  mid  prece^ie  the  Auamim, 
*Eiirt/ifTt<l^^ji,  immeiiiutely  after  the  Lehabim,  who 
doubtlen^  dwelt  tt:»  the  west  of  Ivgypt,  and  before 
the  I^thrusim,  who  inhabited  that  country,  the 
Naphtuhim  were  probdbly  s>etLltAl  at  tiiirt,  or  at  the 
time  when  Gen.  *.  was  wntleu*  either  in  KgypI 
or  imme«liately  to  the  west  of  It,  In  Coptic 
the  City  Marea  and  the  neighboiiHng  teiTitory, 
which  probably  corrc^pondeii  to  the  older  Maieotic 

noma,  ts  called  ni<^A.I^.X  ^  ni4»A.I^2^> 
1  ntfM  oomposed  of  the  woiti  <|>^I^*T  «r 
^^I^^*  of  unknown  meauingf  with  the  pliind 
deHnite  Article  ftt  prefixed.  In  bierc^lyphica  men- 
tion IS  made  of  a  nation  or  confederacy  o^  trilies  con* 
i|uert!d  by  the  £g)^ptians  callod  **  the  Kiue  Btiw»,**« 
A  name  which  Ciiam  poll  ion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we 
should  write  it,  NA-FETU,  **  the  bowa,"  though 
he  called  them  **  the  Nine  Bows.**  ^  J I  s^unt, 
however,  more  reaaonable  to  stippoM  that  we  abould 
rend  (Ix)  PETU  "  the  Nine  Bows  '^  literally.  It  it 
also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  MareA 
t^ntains  the  word  **  bow/'  which  i«  only  f^uod  In  the 

forms  ni*T€  (S.  ma»c)  and  ^v\  (M.  fern*  *•• 
rainbow  "  j ;  but  it  b  possible  that  the  seei>Dd  ptrt 
of  the  tbrmer  may  have  been  originally  the  mme  as 
the  latter.  It  ta  noteworthy  tliat  there  thould  t« 
two  geograpliiiGMT  names  connected  with  the  bow  in 
hieroglvp"iiic»,  the  one  of  a  country,  MblUU*l*tT, 
'♦  tlie  i»Lwid  of  the  bow/*  probably  MKROE,  and  tht 
other  of  s  tiation  or  coiifedeiacy.  **  the  Nine  lk)WH,** 


*  Hai  ^  tV  plate*,  «a  In  the  Vuloate,  -^h 

*  TIm  AoriJ  "  ^iiIrT  "  U  b<*rc  uw-t)  rorn^iy  fur  **  iKiiild." 
\  ^m  to  *!*•  WliOS.      KftUv4<  QMt^tiLhn  \w  Mliirltil;^*  tdMdijjrd 

I  CitrA,^  «M  )  IU  apfir&ranoe  not  unlikv  wnt«-r« 

I  fp,  %ii)  iM>li«ee  a  pAfMAge  in  ihi*  "  AdamlviolE  * 
MtfalMi  yM^'mmn^  Hi  wtil*h  J^am  la  said  to 


bave  dlM^vvred  In  the  vaults  of  ihe  Temple  a  eea*^ 
full  of  tiic  bMTed  Fire  wliltib  bsd  formerly  bisal  la  Uii 
&iiietasry> 

•  Iff.   finipirh  ^^a<k  this  aaoM  "  tbe  Kliie  I%;^i 
{iS^f^^pki^kt  fHt'Ari/ttn,  It  p.  30). 

k  A  tiw>*  la  tiM«glyi>bi«»  la  acr,  FKST  or  PEI WL 


4id  iTAEGie^US 

kDd  !)>•■  in  tiM  list  of  thn  Hnmit«A  thei-e  tbotihi  be 
two  simiUr  names,  Pbut  and  Xnphtuhim^  besides 
Cofh,  probably  of  Uku  Miise.  No  imporUut  bis" 
torioal  notice  of  the  Nine  Bows  has  been  found  m 
the  Egyptian  ia«cnption»:  thej  ai-e  only  spoken  of 
in  a  general  manner  when  the  kin^  are  said,  in 
laudatory  iiucriptioni,  to  hnre  subdued  grtAt  nnr 
tiftiA,  iuch  at  the  Negroest  or  ejcteuaive  couiitrieti 
uich  as  Ki^BSH,  or  Cush,  Perhaps  therefore  thif 
name  is  that  of  a  canfi'deracy  or  of  a  widely-spread 
tftiion,  of  which  the  members  or  tribes  ai-e  spoken 
•f  separately  is  records  of  »  unnr  pu-ticular  ohu- 
ncter^  tr&itin^  of  sipcx^isU  cotiqiit^ta  of  tlie  Pharaohs 
or  enum^nitJig  their  bibutariea.  [il.  S.  P.] 

NAHCIS'SUS  [ndpKtffffot),  A  dwdler  at 
Rcine  (iCom.  ivt.  U),  some  inerober*  of  whose 
aousefaold  wem  known  as  Chrbtiuns  to  St.  PauU 
Same  persona  have  assumed  the  ideutity  of  thi« 
Mardisas  with  the  secnttaiy  of  the  eimperor  Clnu- 
dins  (SiiPtonliiH,  Ctmuiiui,  §28).  Bui  tliatwenlthy 
Mid  poweiful  tViHsdman  saii.sfied  the  revenge  of 
Agrippjna  by  a  mis^erable  death  in  prison  (Tac. 
jImii.  liii.  1),  in  the  first  year  of  Kftro'*  reign  {a«D. 
M«55),  about  three  yeaj^  befoi¥  this  Epistle  waj 
wiitt€a.  Dio  C<wiuRt  liiv.  3,  mentions  another 
Nan:tan3%  who  probably  woji  hvinf  in  [tome  at  that 
lime;  he  attained  to  some  notoriety  as  an  aivooiate 
of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  an  tgnominioijui  death  with 
HeiiuJt  Patrobius,  Locosta,  and  othera,  on  the  ac- 
oeasion  of  Galba,  a.d.  68.  His  nnme,  however 
(sec  Reimar^s  note,  in  /oco),  was  at  thiit  time  too 
common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the 
gaesi  that  he  was  the  Nai-cissujs  mentioned  by  St. 
Piul«  A  late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseudo- 
Htppolytus}  makes  Nardssuii  one  of  the  seventy  Am- 
dplcA,  and  bishop  of  Athens.  [ W.  T.  B.] 

NARD.    [Spikenard,] 

NAS'BAK^  (Nofffliif:  Nabath),  The  nephew  of 
Tobit  who  came  with  Achiachoruj  t©  the  wedding 
a>f  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18).  Gnotius  consider  fum  the 
same  with  AcliiAcharus  the  son  of  Anael,  but  ac- 
noinliDg  to  the  Vulgnt4»  they  were  brothers.  The 
mat^n  »f  the  A.  V.  give^  **  Junius"  s^  the  equi- 
rnlcnt  of  NaabiLi. 

NA'SITH  {Hoffi ;  Alci.  Noo-ld  ;  Nasit)  ^ 
Kkjiiaii  (1  EmIs,  v»  32  ;  c»mp.  £zr  it.  64). 

NA'SOR,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (ri  weSlor 
Nao'alfp :  ctnnpus  Ax^),  the  sn'ne  of  an  action 
between  Joojithnn  the  Maccabec  and  the  foroea  of 
LVemetriu^  (I  Mace.  xi.  67,  oomp.  63),  It  was 
near  Cades  (Kadesh-Kaphtali)  on  the  one  side«  and 
Oie  wtter  of  Gennesar  (Lake  of  GenoeBftivth )  on  the 
other,  and  therefore  may  be  mtfely  identitied  with 
the  Hazor  which  became  so  reuowoed  in  the  bistorr 
of  the  conqoBst  for  the  victorien  of  Joohua  and  Barak 
(vol.  i.  7t}5  a).  In  fact  the  nnme  is  the  ^me,  except 
that  through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the  N  from 
the  preceding  Gre^  word  has  become  attacbetj  to  it. 
Jocvphus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §7]  gives  it  coirectlyi  'Airdrp, 
[Comp.  Naarath,  p.  453  wU.]  [UJ 

NATHAN  ({n^ :  fJi^atf:  Nathm),  an  eminent 
Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
Bami<  If  the  exprenaon  **  Juvt  and  last,"  io  2  Chr. 
a,  29,  is  to  be  taken  literaUy^  he  must  have  lived 
late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he  must 
have  been  oonsiderabty  younger  than  David.  At 
my  rate  he  seems  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the 
tivo  tfophets  who  nooompanied  him,  and  may  be 
CQ43ildtr«d  as  the  latest  direct  representative  ot  the 
•chtwU  of  Samuel. 


NATHAM 

A  J«9riih  tradition  mentioned  hy  Jvmm  \Qk 
Hel,  on  1  g^m.  xirii.  \I)  idcsitifits  him  wtth  * 
eighth  MMi  of  Jesse.  [Davii>»  vol.  L  ^  4084.]  H* 
of  thia  there  is  no  proof. 

He  tust  appears  in  th«  oanKultAtiim  with  Cbv4 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  t«fiar  |v 
advising  it,  and  then,  ailer  a  viatoo,  witlidfivi  te 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  tttt  Umm  «»  not  f4 
come  (2  Sam.  vii.  2«  3,  17).  U«  Hdi  vmnmknm 
OS  the  reprover  of  Darid  for  th«  sin  with  Bathsbs>«, 
and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  ttton  aii4  tit 
ewe  Iamb,  which  is  th«  only  direct  eJMDpkr  «f  1» 
prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been  «f  a  t^ 
iiigh  Older  [2  Ssim.  lii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  tmee  of  hts  afpentaf  ^Li^ 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  JeiMfli 
in  ac(»rdAnoe  with  the  wanting  of  G«d»  **  *« 
angel,"  says  Cupolemns  (Euseb«  Profp,  E*,iM»%*i, 
'*  |>oiiited  him  to  the  plnoe  where  t^  Temfltn 
to  be,  but  farhaJe  him  to  build  it*  M  Mnf  iImpI 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  msmj  waim.  ffo 
name  was  Di«uuithnn/'  Thb  was  ^ttiaitij  se» 
sion«d  by  some  oon fusion  of  the  Greek  vtsiitfCv  H 
Ncitfoy,  with  the  parallel  pAMige  of  1  Chr 
where  the  bloodstained  lite  of  Darid  is  ^ 
reason  ngoinst  the  buildings  but  «lia«  ^^siaib  t 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  «ith#r  nmiJ\f 
charged  with  giving  him  his  uittn*^ , 
else  with  hit  education,  oor^nlii^   .i 
2  Sam.  lii.  25,  "  He  sent  (or  *  sem 
*into  *)  the  hand  of  Nnthnn,"  are  i  : 
any  rate,  iu  the  Last  years  of  Diavtil, 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  SoloinoiD,  1 
in  his  favouK     He  advised  B*tliabtiift;  be  1 
ventured  to  enter  the  royal  fvreacnoe  with  •  i 
stmuce  against  the  king  s  apathy ;  mod  at  Dsnfti 
request  be  4«si«ted  in  the  iiiAugnntiiaii  of  Sohmm 
(1  K.  i.  8.  10,  11«  22,  2.%  24,  32.  34,  ."W,  4^. 

I'his  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  te 
intervention  in  the  history.  Bis  sott  Zaltal  «■»- 
pied  the  post  of  **  King's  Friend,**  j^fhapi  ks^- 
ceeding  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xv.  37 ;  1  < 
His  inducnoe  may  bo  L^iced  in  the  pri ; 
manner  q(  prophecy  in  the  writinei  a»cnn*i  to  ^A''- 
num (oonipart  £cd.  is.  14-li>  wSi  t  ^teB.iii,l4'^ 

He  left  two  works  behind  him-Hi  Ufc  if  IkM 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  a  life  of  SoIomiA  (2  dr. 
ix.  29).  The  hist  of  these  may  hsre  beeo  ba» 
plele,  as  we  cannot  he  sure  that  he  oathred  Sti^ 
mou.  But  the  biography  of  D^vid  by  Hatha  1^ 
of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  ithI  tg  frtiB% 
has  snstalned,  the  most  depkvnible. 

The  consideration  in  whieh  he  wwt  hold  el  1^ 

time  is  indicakted  by  the  ftrtlecoo  **■ i—T  d 

hh  npproach— **  Behold  Natbun  tls(»  pmfiet"  (1  (• 

i.23>.  The  peculiar  affin' 

guiiihed  £rom  '*  the  seer/ 

(I  Chr.  xxix.  29),  show. 

later  view  of  the  prophtt 

Ix.  9.     His  grave  is  show 

(see  Hobinson,  B,  R.  i.  216  mu^ 

2.  A  son  of  DkTid ;  one  of  the  fe«r 
borne  to  him  by  Bathabeba  (t  Cht.  1  = 
dr.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).     He  wa^  r 
ther  to  Solomon — ^^if  the  order  ^  the  :_tt± 
ic:ept<«>i,  elder  brother ;  though  this  m  wi 
with  the  naturml  inf^ranoe  ttvm  Hm  aomfint  m 
2  Sam.  sii.  24,  whidi  in^llas  tlai  ^iljin  m» 
Bathshrba's  second  muk*    The  oaiiia  «w  Ml  ^ 
known  in  Dtvid'a  fimily ;  Tf rlTiaiii  wt  ««  sal  ^ 
his  bmfherx,  and  lo-itathan.  hia 


^^ 
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KathMi  apfinn  to  have  takoi  no  y%Ti  in  «M 
emu  of  his  father's  or  his  brothor's  reigns.  He  is 
iBtcmting  to  os  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
Sbra&thers  of  Joseph  in  the  ^ealogy  of  St.  Luke 
(hi.  31) — **the  piivate  genealogy  of  Joseph,  exhi- 
biting his  line  as  David's  descendant,  and  thus  show- 
iag  how  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown "  (vol.  i. 
Mikt).  The  hypothesis  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  is 
that  on  th«  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jehoiachin 
•r  Jeooniah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Nathan's  house  became  heir  to  David's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tables  as  **  son 
3f  Jecou iah  "  ( i.  6666).  That  the  tiunily  of  Nathan 
was,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known  at  the 
time  of  Jehoiachiu's  death,  is  implied  by  its  men- 
tion in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  the  date  of  which 
is  placed  by  Ewald  (PropheUn,  i.  391)  as  fifteen 
yeai-s  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnexzar — ^that  is, 
a  few  yeaia  only  after  Jehoiachin's  death. 

3.  Son*  or  brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of 
DiKvid's  guard  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  36 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  38). 
In  the  ibimer  of  these  two  parallel  passages  he  is 
sUted  to  be  "  of  Zobah,"  t.  e,  Aram-2U>bah,  which 
Kcnuicott  in  his  investigation  {Dissert.  215,  216) 
Jecides  to  have  been  tlie  original  reading,  though 
be  aL«o  decides  for  *'  brother"  against  ''son." 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  ez))edition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  OKKmpment  at  the 
river  .\hava  to  tlie  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Levites  and  Xethinim  for  the 
Temple  service  (Ezr.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr.  viii.  44). 
That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned  with  him  were 
laymen,  nppears  evident  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  piecediug  veise,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
MMaible  that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  **  son  of 
bani "  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign 
wife  CEzr.  z.  39),  though  on  the  other  hand  these 
marriages  seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by 
thoKe  who  had  been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  btely  arrived  from  Babvlon,  could  be. 

[G.] 
NATH'ANAEL  (NoeoroK  "gift  of  God"), 
a  diticiple  of  Jesus  Chri:it  oouoeming  whom,  under 
that  name  at  least,  we  leaiii  from  Scripture  little 
more  than  his  birtli-place,  Cana  of  Galilee  (John 
XXI.  2),  and  his  simple  tiiithful  ciuuncter  (John  i. 
47).  We  have  uo  pmticubrs  of  his  life.  Indeed 
the  name  do^  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

We  learn,  however,  from  St.  John  that  Jesus  on 
the  thinl  or  fourth  day  after  His  retui-n  from  the 
Moene  of  His  temptation  to  that  of  His  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  tlie  Lamb 
uf  <iod,  was  minded  to  go  into  (ialilee.  He  first 
then  called  Philip  to  follow  Him,  but  Thilip  could 
Dotwi  forth  on  his  journey  without  commuoicating 
to  Nathanael  the  wonderful  intelligence  which  he 
had  reoeiTed  from  his  master  the  Baptist,  namely, 
that  the  Messiah  so  long  foretold  by  Moses  and  ihe 
Frophets  had  at  last  appeared.  Nathanael,  who 
■eems  to  have  heard  the  announcement  at  first  with 
tone  distrust,  as  doubting  whether  anything  good 
coil  Id  come  out  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a 
pilace  as  Nazareth — a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament — yet  readily  accepted  Philip's 
invitition  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  oiR«erv]iti<»n  (John  i.  46).  What  follows  is 
a  te«timony  to  the  humility,  sim|licity,  and  sin- 
centT  of  his  own  character  from  One  who  could 
read  his  heart,  such  as  is  recorded  of  haixlly  any 
in  the  Bible.     Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
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praMb  CO  JesQi,  is  salntad  by  Him  as  *"  an  Iznelitt 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  gnfle" — a  true  child  ot 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to  the  flefffa. 
So  little,  however,  did  he  ezpect  any  such  distinct;  vt 
praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  had  become  known  to  Jesus.  The 
answer  **  before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree  I  saw  thee,"  appears  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man — 
that  he  most  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  unuttered  prajrer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  obeenra* 
tion.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Nathanael  at 
once  confessed  **  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
thou  art  th«  King  of  IsnMl"  (John  i.  49).  The 
name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the  small 
company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  ^wed  Himself 
at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  afler  His  resurrection.  On 
that  occasion  we  may  fiiirly  snppoee  that  he  joined 
his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on  the  lake— 
that,  having  been  a  shaker  of  their  fmitless  toil,  he 
was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  the  next  morning — and  that  he  afterwiuda 
partook  of  the  meal,  to  which,  without  daring  to 
ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in  their  hearts,  that 
He  who  had  called  them  was  the  Lord  (John  zzi. 
12).  Once  therofore  at  the  beginning  of  oar  Savi- 
our's ministry,  and  once  afler  His  resurrectioQ,  does 
the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in  the  Sacred  Record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  and  was 
himself  the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
commendation,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
enquiry  whether  he  may  not  be  identified  with 
another  of  the  well-known  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
indeed  very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evidence 
for  that  belief  is  as  follows :  St.  John,  who  twice 
mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Bartholomew  at  all  St.  Matt.  z.  3 ;  St.  Mark  iii. 
18 ;  and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(tion  of  Tholmai)  the  suiname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses»  Bar- 
nabas. 

It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon,  and  Ikirtholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip; 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  hu 
brother  Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John. 
It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  all  the  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  firat  chapter  of  St.  John 
became  Apostles  of  Chiist,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  one  who  had  been  so  singuUrly  commended  by 
Jesus,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and  so 
fully  confessed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na- 
thanael was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  his  not  being  proposed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  till  the  place  of  Judas. 
Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  conjecture, 
however  well  founded,  from  pi*oo£ 

To  the  argument  based  upon  the  fi^t,  that  in  St 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  oni 
Lord  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na- 
thanael stands  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  was  him- 
self a  MO  of  Zebedee  *  and  fnrther  that  Nathonaif 
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It  plaoid  After  Thonuis  in  this  U&t,  while  B^itholo- 
HMW  oomei  before  ThomM  in  Si,  Mntthew,  St. 
M.irk,  and  St.  Luke.  But  ns  in  Uie  AcU  St.  I.uke 
MTenet  the  ordeir  of  the  two  niunoti,  patting  Thomai 
first,  ttxl  Barth)o]Dmew  second,  we  caaoot  atUch 
Baods  wdght  to  thU  sr^nment. 

9t^  Augustine  Dot  only  denies  the  cmim  of  N.*»- 
Ibftiia?!  tjc  t>e  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  as^^ign.^  aa  a 
n4fi€ii  for  his  opinion,  that  whcrcua  Nttthanael  Wrt« 
iDOiU  likelr  a  learned  man  ia  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
wfti,  a^  *St.  Paul  telU  ijr^  1  Cor.  i.  2G^  tlie  wi&ilora 
ef  Christ  to  make  thalce  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confamiLl  the  wise  (in  Jofmn.  Ev*  c.  i*  §rl7). 
>t.  Git?guiy  adopts  the  same  view  {on  John  i.  3«i» 
c.  16.  B).  In  a  liisasertation  on  Jidm  i.  4«i»  to  be 
found  in  r/«y.  T/tfo,  p/-»7o%.  ii.  370,  the  uuthor, 
J.  KindJei't  iiiaintainft  that  Bartholomew  and  Na* 
tbinnel  are  ditferent  |»erjs4inj. 

There  i,-*  a  tuidition  thnt  NathiuiaeJ  was  ttic 
hnde>,'room  at  the  roiintage  of  Caua  \(!alm«t),  luid 
KpiphkUiiiLs,  Alia,  Ifner.  i,  §223,  implies  his  Miftf 
thttt  *n  tl>e  two  disciples  whom  .lesuj*  overtook  on  tlie 
fttml  to  t.mmim*  Nathiiniiel  w!\s  one. 

2.  i  Kddr.  i,  d.     [Nethaneel.] 

3.  (UaeayditXof.)  lEsdr.  i^.  22.  [NeTHAK- 
BEL,] 

4-  iNnthnnitu.)  Son  of  Satnael ;  one  of  the  an- 
eefttors  of  Jtidith  (Jud*  riii,  1),  and  therefore  a 
Siuieonite  (is,  2).  [E,  H,  *  .  .  s.] 

NATHAKl'AS  (fJaJOatitis:  an.  in  Vulg.)  = 
Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  M ;  comp, 
Kzr.  X.  39). 

NATHAX-MEL'ECH  (TJ^DtW :  fi«9k^ 
8a<riArvf  r  Nnthan-metech),  A  eunuch  (A.  V. 
**  chamberl.iin*')  in  the  court  of  Josiah.  by  whcwse 
chamber  fit  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  wei**  the 
hofses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  deilicnted  to 
the  sun  i2  K.  ixiii.  11).  The  LXX.  translate  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  u  m  appellatlTe,  "  Natlmu 
the  king." 

NA'UM  (Nao&fi),  *en  of  Rsli,  and  father  of 
Amos,  in  the  peneaJo^y  of  Chiiat  (Luke  iii.  25'(, 
^lifliit  contemporary  with  the  hiph^piiesthood  of 
Jjison  and  the  leign  of  Antiachu«i  Epipluwie-s.  The 
only  point  to  be  remarked  is  the  drcrinistjuice  of 
the  two  eonsuTinutive  namm^  Naum  and  Amui^,  being 
tlie  iiime  as  those  of  the  prophet*  N.  and  A,  But 
whether  this  is  accidental  or  haa  any  pecuJiar  si^- 
nihcance  if  dilRcult  to  $iay,  Nnum  is  also  a  Phoe* 
niaan  proper  name  (Ge«en.  s,  v.  and  Man,  Phom, 

Sl^lf.     NeAcmiaA  ii  formed  from  the  same  lYwt, 
n:,  »  to  jjomfoit,"  [A.  C.  H.] 

NAVE.  The  heb.  3J,  ^e,  conveys  tbe  notion 
of  wnvexity  or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in 
A.  V.  bofi»  of  a  shield,  Job  xr.  26 ;  the  eyebrow, 
Lev.  3civ*  9;  an  eminent  place,  Ex.  xvh  HI  ;  once 
only  in  pfur.  naves,  tfwroi,  riulii,  I  K.  vfi.  33;  but 
In  El.  i.  18  twice,  vwrai,  "rio[js,'*  and  marg* 
"straken/'  an  old  word  npparently  mf*d  both  for 
file  nave  of  a  wheel  fit)m  which  "the  spoken  pro- 
ceed, and  also  more  probihly  tJie  felloe  or  the  tii^ 
■A  making  the  streifk  or  stroke  upon  the  ground. 
Kdlivell,  Phillips,  Bailey,  Ash,  Eng.  Victionarw^ 
'^•trake.'*  Gesenttiii,  p,  256,  renders  on-vatura 
fotanim.    [Chariot;  Lavt^r;  Gabbatha.] 

[H.  W,  R] 

NATKCNoM^:  Xntr),  Joi^hua  the  sonof  Nun 
U  ilwuyt  cidh'd  in  the  I,XX.  "  the  wm  of  Nave," 
%tMi  [Kit  form  i*  i^efalued  in  Eoclus.  tIvI.  L  , 
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ilihj»bit'int  of  Njtzareth,     Thj^  appelbiLitr  u  tu«i, 
in  the  N.  T.  applied  to  Jesus  by  the  dtrnu 
sjrnagogue  at  Capematini   (Mark  i,  24 ;    I    - 
:M)  ;  by  the  people,  who  m  describe  him  Ui  iW^ 
meu»  { Mjuk  i.  47  ;  Luke  xTui«  .S7) ;  \ff  ibi  mMim 
who  arretted    Jesus   f  John  xviii.    5,   7^ :    '^  '** 
MirvTUita  at  Hi.*  trial  (Matt,   xrri,  71  ;   '^* 
^7) ;  by  Pifate  in  the  inscnption  on  the  cj' 
xix.  1 9  J ;  by  the  disdpla  on  the  wsf  ^> 
{Luke  jcxiv.  19);  by  Peter  i  Aria  ii.  'i2,  > 
10  j;  by  Stephen,  as  reported   by  tbe  f*l: 
(Act*  VI,  14);  by  Uie  asc^oded  Je»ii»  i  Art 
and  by  Paol   fAct*  xiri     ^»  l  fi*   tua^,  ...— 

striking:  in  m>  many  way-  ..if  fint  ^f« 

in  if-orTif  was  o/rlopted  an  J  ^'7  tbedffeMiw 

we  are  told,  in  Matt.  ii.  2^,  ^nmrn^m  m  fffiftiar 
signiti>3iuue«  Its  applicntJodi  to  Jesni,  i&  cosafawi 
of  Uie  providential  arrnnpetiMxits  by  vfcddl  fib 
{Kit  cuts  WL'tr  led  to  tiike  up  tbeir  nboiJ«  id  ] 
wua  the  liilin;^  out  of  the  pi^ictioo*  in 
piomiMid  Me^i-di  is  df^cribed  ai  a  iVH 
i,  e.  ft  J>*or>^  sj)r0Mt,  of  .Jesse,  a  huttiblt'S 
«pi^l  de*<«id(iiit  of  the  demfed  rvrtl 
Wbenpvi«r  men  «poke  of  Jesus  xt  the  ?f« 
they  cither  tt»ibaciouii.ly  or  unoi 
one  of  the  names  of  the  prMi-  • 
indicjiUve  both  of  hts  royal  de»-.^irt  mm  m*  i 
condition.  This  efpiauation,  which  J««aa 
tiom  IIS  that  pven  by  leiirued  (Chri*tiairi  Jr 
his  day,  has  been  adopted  by  Stirvith  i 
Gieseler,  Krabbe  (Lfben  Jegn),  Ih. 

xL  l\  Schuliti  (^\  T,  Wh-i^h    ,  I:. 

/,€j. ) ,   H  cnpi  ten  berg   ( Chritt^ .  /    ,    L  >.     \\ .  t  r 

Bleye^     It  is  confirmed  by  the  iolwHi 

»tions :— ( 1 )  Xitter,  as  Hengsttnbei^,  sAv  4i  (Im 

and  othem,  has  proved*  was   the  prvpcr  H^bi^ 

name  of  Kaxareth.     (2)  The  referettct  l»th«  ■!*• 

mological  lij^niHcatioD  of  the  word  i 

keeping  with  Slatt  ii.  21-23.     r3;,  The  3 

expreisly  caller)  a  NHser  in   la.  ji.  1,      (4)  TW 

same  thought,  and  under  the  s»n  *»    .,^*^  •tfk^..4 

expressed  by  a  diflertnt  woni,  i 

5,  xnxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8,  ri. 

for  the  statement  of  Matthew  tl»t  Lhi*  t-  ^iif^ 

wivi  uttered  **  by  the  prx^phHt  **  ia  x\m  ^onL 

It  is  unneoes^aiy  theretbrv  to  nnvrt  to  1^  hyfi^ 
thesis  thnt  the  passage  in  Matt.  fL  *1S  b  •  m 
frvtm  some  p]-ophetiad  book  bow  led  (Ci 
TheophyK,  Clericus),  or  from  aome  mfofmk 
tEwald),  or  was  a  trnditjoDBl  prophtcy  rOl«i1»; 
Alexander,  dmnexicM  ami  ffmmmf  tflMOdmi 
A'.  r,l  all  whkh  sappoutkHii  mn  ft£^»^  lyito 
fhct  that  the  phnra  "  by  th«  fg^phtm,"  k  if 
N.  T„  refcrr  exduKirely  to  lli«  oiiOiiiVM^  hn^  ^ 
the  0;  T.    The  ejrplanation  of  other*  (Tm%^  JrMM 
t 'Ah%,  Bei..  Grot.,  Wetistein),  aofwi^i^  |»  vtas 
the  declat^tion  Is  that  Jesus  »houl4  he  m  S^fHi 
Cl^f3),  i.  e.  one  spectatly  ecmttotoM  or  Aviirf  t» 
Gfid  CJudg.  siii.  5),  is  ii]GOiisfat«iit»  te  mf  Mifcm 
of  other  objections,  with  the  S«pL  xnnd^  of  i|dii^ 
the  wonL  which  it  geuerally  Mo^i^iuot,  s*^  ^** 
Na(i»patbf.     Within    tl)e  hut  cptit«&rr  tha  iefte* 
pretation  which  fiud.'i  the  key  of  lh«  pwa^  a  1^ 
cwi^rm^i  in  which  Naxaret)i  irun  U  ..ut«««1  »* 
hive   been    held    bs*  been   w^ 
Padus,  Ro^enin.,  Kuio.,  V»n 
A.  Bimes,  OUh„  iHivid 
Gortbh^  to  this  vnew  the  r 

co?Ml(Vton  nf  the  Messiah,  n.-^   ,..-,.,»,.*   .„   ,>    .^v. 
Is.  liii.     That  ulf«,  how9V«r,   ia  oMt  oth^  • 
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h^'«id  fa  tilt  fiTVt  ej:planatioD  girttit  which  haa 
'  ll»  III*  advantage  of  raoguiting  the  apparent  im- 
ucrunoe  iittAchfd  t«  the  figtiiAcation  of  the  natna 
(*•!!#  thAli  bp  (atUd*').  K^ceutly  a  suggaticm 
vUdh  Witiioft  bornrwfld  froca  Socio  uh  Has  been 
tii^fsl  hj  ZtiachLig  mad  Kiggeobach,  tliat  the  true 
nvA  b  "IYS  or  *nV3.  '"7  Sa^*o^ir*,  with  reference 
to  Jeiua  w  Uie  ^viour  ol'  the  wovlil,  but  without 
±  uticevm,  Oute  i,Act»  itiv.  5i  tlw  ttoci  A'a- 
■Ml  It  applif^i  to  the  followui?  of  Jesiis  bj 
r  of  contempt.  The  uutne  »till  evitts  )&  Aimbic 
at  h*  mtiitiaty  datgtuitiou  of  Christians,  aod  the 
rw*'fii  letntt  in  Jmlm  wn*  coDO«:t«i  with  a  pi*«^ 
>udMl  aacicjil  prtiphwy  thiit  the  Soinren^a,  after 
botiling  juiwer   fur    one  htjiidte*]  yeaiK,   would   be 

iiled,     ^ » /*..',/fi  £vam/tiicaf  ii,  583- 

W.  u:^i^»  i.  46-48;  Heng- 

WX,    '  cT   0*   r.   ii,  10(J-112; 

ta  tiie  ZtiUcUnft  fur  die  L^tiheriiche 

it,  1854,  417-440  i  Rfggeobach  in  the  Stu- 

I  Mnd  Kriiiken^  1835,  588-t>l3.)      [G,  E.  DJ 

KAZ  ARETIl  1  written  N«C<V^  md  !I«C«P^«) 
»  Boi  UMitioiwd  iti  the  Old  Teatatiient  or  is  Joio^ 
phia.  ^t  oectin  fxnA  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  tJiough  a 
torn  niuld  bm^ily  fad  to  hAve  exUied  on  «o  eligible 
a  utiot  fmm  Biodj  earlier  timet,  it  deriv«6  iu 
c»UiIiriry  alinosl  eaUi^lj  fr<lin  ita  cootiexioQ  with 
Ch«  biatfiry  ^i  Christ,  aad  in  that  respect  ban  a 
hold  e«i  the  imkigiQitJoD  and  feelings  of  men  which 
it  ikbarcfr  only  ^  '^    '  'fm  tkcd  Bethlehem.     Jt 

i»  aituated  amni  och  roohtitute  the&oitth 

ndfn  of  I^ban  le  tliey  Kink  down  into 

the  l^lam  of  k»imeic»n.  Among  tho«e  hi  Hi  is  a 
rdiWj  whK'h  rum  in  n  waving  iioe  nearly  eact  and 
ir«<U  about  a  mile  long  lUtd,  on  the  aTerage,  a 
i|iiiittfr  cf  a  miie  bi^iui,  but  which  at  a  oertaia 
piMBt  eiilargea  It^it  cuo»id«rablf  to  as  to  form  a 
•on  of  bMta,  In  thia  banji  or  eodostti«,  along  ilie 
\mnt  ndge  of  Um  hill-side,  \m  the  quiet  aecluded 
villagi  la  which  the  i^rlour  of  men  spent  the 
fMitar  part  of  His  earthly  exisfcoMt.  The  lur- 
toundlof  height!  rorj  iu  eltitude,  eocne  of  them 
f1a<  to  4fH)  or  5VM>  firet*  Tb^j  ])AV«*  roundal 
compneai  of  the  glitteriug  limenUjDe 
I  li  ID  cnmm«m  in  that  crouDtry,  and,  though 

'^Ihe  whole  >terile  »nd  unattractive    in    appear- 

flMO,  pn«Piit  tMil  Hn  unptiM»itjg  n-spei  t  diversitied  m 
Ihey  am  witii  thi  foltngv  of  tig-trtiea  aod  wild 
ahraha  and  with  the  vtniiir«  of  oti;:a6ioiLal  t^eld^  of 
fvmia.  Ouj  fiundiar  hollyhoilc  i;^  one  of  tbe  gny 
ihima  whid)  grow  wdd  thens  The  eodoitied 
VttUcjr  la  Doculiarljr  ridi  And  well  cultivated :  it  is 
iilka  wtUi  com-hrldH,  with  gardenji,  hedgus  of 
I  cJuiftens  of  fViiit*beanug  trefs^.  Being 
I  by  hilh,  NftzArfUi  tfuj<ijs  a  mild  ^Xmo^ 
and  chnuite.  Hxnix  all  the  fruits  of  the 
BMitrf  f — ■■  poraegraaates,  oiutfw,  liga,  oliTe*^ — 
ipsK  mrif  and  attain  a  nut  pcnection. 
Of  the  idttUtiaitiaQ  of^  the  eoeient  »ite  there  cmi 
ii  Be  4oaN.  The  Dane  of  the  pre»eDt  vilbige  if 
M  JfitimA.  the  aune,  thereferfi  as  of  old ;  it  U 
ianMd  ev  a  hill  or  mountain  i  I.oke  it.  'J9)  j  it  is 
Witjyii  IJm  limits  nf  tJie  provia^^  of  Galilee  (Mark 
L  1^/t  1^  **  '^"^  Cans  Iwliether  we  iw^iinie  A'ana 
•A  til*  *aet  or  A'tm^i  un  tli«  northnsuil  iwi  tlie  soeui: 
if  giti  0rtl  minudi),  according  tu  the  iniplimtion  in 
i«|»  u.  t,  2,  U  ;  a  predpiice  eni^C*  ia  the  neighbour- 
hwl  (liike  iv.  29) ;  aod,  AAally,  a  aeik*  of  teiU- 
«i^»  (KMAiid.  /'a/.,  9<i5)  reach  t«i'k  to  EuM^Uit 
^tm  fcitiir  of  Chujch  hlstorf ,  which  itytfOMiit  tbe 
fla^r  m  hftrin^  ofmtpied  en  isvariebte  pfritwi}. 
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The  nodem  Naaareth  belongs  to  the  better  claw 
of  easterD  rillages.  It  has  a  popidfttioo  of  :il>00 
or  4'>00,  a  few  at«  MohAmmedana,  the  rest  T^Un 
nnd  Greek  ChiisiLins.  Tliere  is  one  mosque^  a 
t*  nincti^can  convent  of  huge  drir**nBiim»  but  di;*- 
plnying  no  great  art hitectural  beauty,  a  imall  Ma« 
iMOite  chureh,  a  Ureek  ohiirch,  and  jKerhiijts  ■ 
church  or  chiiju-l  of  w»me  ol"  the  othnr  conleaaioiiS, 
pKottavtjiut  iiu**ion»  hnve  been  attempted,  but  with 
uo  very  murkM  siicoe^.  Most  of  the  houfiet  are 
well  built  of  fctone,  and  have  a  nent  and  comtbrtsble 
app^arnnoe.  As  streams  in  the  rsiny  scnwti  are 
liable  to  pour  down  with  violence  fiom  the  hills, 
every  **  wife  man,'*  instead  of  budding  u|m>r  tlw 
lootte  soil  on  the  surface,  digi  deep  »nd  l^tyn  hit 
foundttljou  upon  the  rock  {iwl  n^f  w4rfm¥]  which 
is  found  so  geneially  in  llittt  fXiuntiy  at  a  cei^ 
tkin  depth  m  the  earth.  The  streets  or  lime*  are 
narrow  imd  crooked,  and  after  mln  arv  so  fuU  ol 
mt)d  and  mire  as  to  be  almost  iropnasable, 

A  description  of  Nasareth  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  retnarkabk  view  from  the 
tomb  of  Keby  Ismatl  on  otie  of  llie  hills  Whind 
the  town.  If  mii4t  sufHoe  to  indicate  m«fr»]y  the 
objects  within  sight.  In  the  north  are  smu  the 
ridges  of  Lehnoun  and.  high  above  all,  the  white 
tup  of  Hermon ;  in  tlje  west,  Carmel,  $!;Umpees  of 
tltc  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the  town  of  Akkn ; 
east  and  south-east  are  Gilead,  Tabor,  GIIUki  ;  and 
south,  the  Plain  of  Eadredon  imd  the  motifttiiins  of 
Samaria,  with  vilU^es  on  ev«^-r  '  -nng  which 
are  Kana,  Nein,  Kwdor,    2a\  ,  and  Ta- 

AUntik  ^Tjiajiach).      It  is  uO'i  ^ue  of  ll»s 

mcNit  beautiful  and  sublime  8]w>ctaciei  (tor  it  i^tm- 
bines  tlie  two  fi»ture«}  which  earth  has  to  sliow. 
Dr.  Kobiuson'i  ehibomle  dt^riipliun  of  the  scetM 
(ifi6,  Rua^t  ti,  33t>,  7)  t?4)itv«ys  no  etjig^raled  »lea 
of  its  magnitieen(»  or  histoiii^st  iiiteit>t.  It  is  ea»y 
to  believe  that  tbe  Saviour,  during  the  d»j%  of  His 
sedusion  in  the  adjacent  vstley,  cume  often  to  ibis 
very  sjwt  and  lookitd  fortli  thence  upon  tho#*?  gluii- 
oat  works  of  the  Ciewtoi'  which  »o  hit  the  »oul  up- 
wat^  to  Him* 

j      The  paaages  of  Scripture  which  refer  erpmidy 
I  to  MaMrelh  though  not  numeious  ai?  sn^^tire 
and  deserve  to  be  reoiUed  here.     It  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Maiy  i  Luke  ii.  39).     The  anv;el  lo 
I  uounced  to  the  V^irgin  there  tlie  biitJi  of  the  Me^iah 
I  (Ltike  I.  '26-28).    The  holy  family  retmned  thither 
{liter  the  Itight  Into  Kgypt  (Matt.  ii.  23).     Kma^ 
leth  is  called  the  native  coufitiy  l^  irar^lt  avro») 
of   Jesus:    He  gicw    up    thtre    fiora    infancy   to 
manhood  (Luke  iv.  10),  and  was  kn^wn  thjx»ugh 
life  as  *•  The  NAttrene.**     lie  taught  in  the  frno- 
I  gogne  there  (Mntt.  tiii,  54  ;  Luke  iv,  I  ft),  and  WW 
dmg^ed  l>y  His   felhiw-towiu^meQ   to  tlie  prvcipioi 
in  otder  to  be  caAl  do\m  thence  and  ha  killed  { tL 
T&  Kareutf>Tiiitfic€U  ai^iv)*     ^'JefUs  of  Nuifireth, 
king  of  tlie  Jtw%"   was  written   over   His  Cioas 
(John  xb.  l^J),  and  after  His  a»ceo«ion  He  revcttled 
Him#elf  under  that  nppUntiou  to  \h»  penweutiug 
Niiil  (Actsjixii.  8         Hie  )d tire  ht*  f  tc 

His  folhuvein  in  a1  Age*  AridaU  Iau^i  ich 

will  never  oeAAC  to  be  ono  of  bonotu  ,.         ^ .  ^uh. 

The  otiguj  of  the  diAncpate  in  wturh  iiasnretii 
stood  CJolm  i.  47 1  is  not  reilttinly  kimcrii.  All  tht 
ildiubitants  of  GaliW  were  looknl  ujton  H'lth  2C*ii> 
tempt  by  tlie  people  of  Judoen  beoiuse  lley  tpoke 
a  ruder  dialeet,  wort  \tm  cuUivsted,  and  vei« 
toore  espoMd  by  Uielr  Miition  to  contact  with  thi 
heatlwn,  But  Nftiitm  libom^l  niider  i  f^tiial 
oppi<olinufn,  lor  It  waa  i  Gailti^  aod  nM  a  evuiJk 
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tm  Jqw  whfi  asked  th«  ivproAchf^  qii«rtu]bt  wh^ 
ther  **  any  gooil  thing "  could  come  from  thftt 
»urc«.  The  term  *'  good  "  ( ikyaiitf)^  having  nior« 
ccinimoalj  an  ethicad  fetise,  it  h^  besL  lug^efted 
that  the  iohnbitanta  of  Naztu-etli  mAy  have  hod  & 
bod  natm  among  their  neighbours  for  irrdigicn  ar 
10146  Uxity  of  morab.  The  supposition  reoeires 
import  from  the  dkptxation  which  they  matiifested 
towards  the  penon  mid  ministry  o^  ''ur  Lom, 
They  nttf^mpted  to  kill  Him ;  they  expelled  Him 
twice  (for  Ldke  \v.  16-29,  and  Matt  liii.  54-58, 
i-ekte  prohobly  to  ditJerent  oocuirenoes)  fran  their 
l*orders;  they  were  bo  wilful  and  unbeHeviQg  that 
He  pei-ibrmoJ  not  many  mimdej  among  them 
(Matt,  xiii,  58) ;  and^  (inaily,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  hi*  back  upon  them  and  raiide  at  Cnper- 
uaarn  (MiitL  iv.  13). 

It  ia  impouible  to  apeak  of  distances  with  moch 
exaotaew.  Nazareth  is  a  moderate  journey  of 
three  day*  from  Jerusalem,  seren  boum,  or  about 
twenty  miles  fiwn  Akka  or  Ptolemaic  (Ai:ta  xxi, 
7),  five  or  six  hoiiri$,  or  eij^hteen  mileis  tj-om  the 
Ksi  of  Galilee,  six  miles  west  trom  Mount  Tabcn% 
two  ho?irs  (xom  CoiiOf  aiid  two  or  three  from  Bndor 
and  Nain,  The  oiigin  of  the  name  w  uncertain. 
h'vr  the  conjectuj'es  on  the  iuhji>i:t,  see  Nazarene. 

We  pBB  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of 
this  notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  *'  holy 
plaoue "  which  th«  legendB  have  nought  to  connect 
with  eventa  m  the  life  of  Chriat.  They  are  de- 
9cnbed  in  nearly  all  the  bookn  of  mnaem  tourists  ^ 
but,  having  tio  sujne  connexion  with  biblical  geo 
gunphr  or  exegesis,  do  not  require  attention  here. 
Two  locnlitiet,  however,  form  an  eiception  to  this 
ttatemei]t|  inaamuch  as  they  poases^t  though  in  dif* 
tereiit  ways,  a  oertAJJi  interest  which  no  one  will 
rivil  to  recogniae.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain 
©f  the  Virgin/*  situated  at  the  north-efeteiu  ejctre- 
mity  of  the  town,  where*  according  to  one  tradition, 
the  mother  of  J4»na  received  the  uiigel*&  Kalutation 
{  Lulte  i.  28).  Though  we  may  attach  no  import* 
ftiice  to  this  latter  bifUff,  wc  must,  ou  other 
nixnimts^  regard  the  spring  with  a  fecUng  akin  to 
that  of  religious  veneration.  It  denves  its  name 
from  the  fiict  tliJit  )lary,  during  her  life  at  Nnta« 
retli,  no  doubt  Accompanied  o^ten  by  '*  the  child 
JrtUis"  must  have  been  accu^omed  to  repnir  to 
tlii»  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
women  of  that  village  at  the  picsciit  dny.  Cer* 
laia(y,  b^  Dr.  Clarke  oKwrres  {TraveU^  ii.  427), 
•*  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
wna  undoubtedly  honoured  by  hex  presence,  we 
may  couAider  t))i»  to  have  been  the  place ;  bec^uae 
the  fituation  of  a  copious  spring  m  not  liable  to 
dmnge,  and  because  th^  custom  of  rejiairiog  thither 
to  draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female 
luhahitanta  of  Nasitreth  from  the  e.iilie*t  priwl  of 
iU  history,"  The  well-worn  fmth  which  leads  thither 
froiD  the  town  has*  been  ti  otiden  by  the  feet  of  almost 
ooimtlMi  geaeraticns.  It  presents  at  all  hours  a 
bu^  scene,  from  the  number  of  those,  hunying  to 
atid  fiD,  engaged  in  the  laboui  of  water-cmrryuig. 
iSee  the  engraving,  i.  632  of  this  Dictionary, 

The  other  place  ie  that  of  the  attemj^  Pre^ 
eipitatioo.  We  are  directed  tn  the  true  scene  of 
this  occurrence,  not  so  much  by  any  tiadition  ax 
by  interoal  indications  in  the  Gospel  histoiT  itself. 
A  prvvalent  opinion  of  the  oountij  hat  twtffcrred 
the  ffrent  to  a  hili  about  two  miki  ioiith<«ut  of 
the  town.  Bttt  thei-e  is  no  eriidence  tbil  Kanurvth 
erer  occupied  a  djflerent  site  from  th«  pi-ceent  ooe ; 
1041  tAat  a  mob  wboee  determinate  on  Wi«  to  put  to 
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dnth  the  object  of  their  mge,  ahonli  fipir  la  • 
diataiit  a  place  for  thiit  purpose,  ia  mtinHf  k0*> 
diUe.  The  present  riWn^,  as  already  fiatad,!* 
along  the  hill-side,  but  mudi  D«ar«r  U»  bsae  Iha 
the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  tewt  m 
serei-al  rocky  ledges  over  vrhirh  a  pr^^i^  ^vtnMwt 
be  thrown  without  almo-^^ 
there  is  one  Y«ry  remark. 

pnndicular  and  forty  or  tn(v  «t, ,  j.  i^.^.  .*r»  ,.« 
Maronite  chujt;h,  which  may  w*ill  bw  •AtpiM**  *<* 
be  the  identical  one  over  which  Hb  : 
townsmen  attempt«d  to  hurl  J»ua, 

The  singular  piwision  with  wbkh  llic 
relates  the  transaction  de^errea  a  remafik  m  tn^ 
C;>uual  readers  would  nnderataxid  frecn  theiBHeil 
that  Nn/areth  waa  situated  f^*'  ***  "•■«f"*  »^ 
that  the  people  brought  Jesm 
brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  wtw   »-  ^^     : 

tlie  valley.      If  these  infwetice*  wer^  irvrrwi. 
narrative  and  the  locality  would  ihMi  >i«  al 


tmce  with  each  other.  The  ^* 
tliat  he  him^lf  hoti  theae  et 
and  wo*  led  to  correct  them  L 
on  the  apot,  E%'en  Kelaud  {f*<ii*  S»" 
(ap4il — tirbfi  aedincata  super  rrty^  ■ 
turn  precipitare  conati  sunt." 
of  the  Evangelist,  when  raoir 
found  neither  to  require  f 
on  the  one  hand,  iwr  to  ^ 
^liat  he  aaserti  ia,  that  t 
up  and  C3ut  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and  brx' 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  whirh  tb*'  eil?  « 
that  they  might  tsist  him  dowr. 
be  retiuuked  here,  in  tlie  lit>i 
said  that  the  people  either  wr : 
order  to  reach  the  precipic*,  I 
brought  the  Saviour  to  it,  wh» 
the  secoad  place,  that  it  is  not  siiv  i 
was  built  **on  the  brow  ofth»  hi 
ojs  well  that  the  precipice  w 
without  deciding  whether  th« 
town  (as  is  the  fed)  or  was  \ 
seen,  therefore,  how  rery  hCM 
history  appituieh  a  mistake  ni 
Polej  remarks  in  another  cas*,  u^ 
account  could  odrance  thuv  to  lb 
connection  without  falling  lot«  it 
The  fortunes  of  Kazarclh  \mtt 
Epiphanius  sUtes  that  do  OiriaLu; 
until  the  time  of  ConKtanline.  Ktl 
of  that  emperor,  is  i^latcd  to  ba«r 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  \vet^ 
the  Cruaaden,  the  Eiasoopd  ^^  <: 
tmnsferred  there.  The  birl^if ' 
waa  lost  to  the  Christiana  by  t 
in  1183,  and  was  laid  nttoiy 
Bibars  10  1263^  Ages  pmd 
again  from  this  provtraiioau 
ciscans  rebuilt  the  Church  of  the 
connected  a  ckHsier  with  it.  to  ITS0  tls  \l 
aaaaulted  the  Preach  pateral  JatrtC  M 
and  shortly  afler,  21  Ou  French,  n&dcr  f 
Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkiah  army  «f  tkfi^  ^ 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  Kapeteoa  MsMlf*  ^^ 
that  battle,  spent  a  few  boun  al  2<«iiffvtlt,  md 
Tcodted  there  the  northern  limit  «f  Itti  %M/tan  «r 
peditian.  The  eorthqiiakf  whk^  ^MlnTPl  SiH 
in  1837,  injured  also  NaaarsftJb^  K«  Jtmt  ^ 
th«PB  nt  piisent,  which  may  be  McihtA  ff^m 
§g  mxich  to  the  hostility  of  tlie  CI"  ataa  ■*•  ■' 
».o  their  own  hatred  of  th*  prmrfic  »h*  wm  ^ 
*' to  mleem  Israel  •  t"- "^  "^1 
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NAZ'ABITB,  more  properiy  NAZ'IBITE 
1^3  and  D  wK  1^3 :  n^/idros  and  td^d/upost 

Num.  t1.  ;  wa(ipMs,  Judg.  ziii.  7,  Lam.  iv.  7 : 
A'axoranu),  one  of  either  aez  who  was  bound  bj  a 
row  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  ajMi't  from  otheii 
K»r  the  senrioe  of  God.  The  obligation  was  either 
for  life  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Miahna  muuea 
the  two  classes  resulting  from  this  distinction , 
D^  nn3»  "perpetual  Naiarites"  {Nazardei 
wUici),  and  D^)^  nn3»  *"  Nasaritm  of  days" 
{^Jfazaraei  votioi). 

I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Na- 
sarites  for  life;  but  the  regulations  for  the  row  of 
a  Nasarite  of  dsys  are  given  Num.  ri.  1-21. 

The  Nasainte,  during  the  term  of  his  oonsecra- 
tioo,  was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  production  of  the  vine,  even  to  the  stones  and 
•kin  of  the  grape,  and  from  every  kind  of  intozi- 
saling  drink.  He  was  fbrhidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  ( 
his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even  that  of 
his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of  his  vow 
was  fttlHUed,  he  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  and  was  requir«i  to  offer  a  he  lamb  for 
a  banit-offertng,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin-offeiing,  aud 
a  ram  for  a  peaee-ofliering,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  peBce-offerings  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13)  and 
of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecration  of  priests 
(1:^.  zziz.  2)  **  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  un- 
Iravened  Iffead  anointed  with  oil  **  (Num.  vi.  15). 
He  brought  also  a  meat-ofiering  and  a  drink-offering, 
which  appear  to  have  been  presented  by  themselves 
as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver.  17).  He  was  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  <*  the  head  of  his  separation  " 
(that  is,  the  hair  which  had  grown  durmg  the 
period  of  his  consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  Taberw 
Dade,  and  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacrifice 
on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed  upon  his 
hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one 
of  the  unleavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and 
then  took  them  again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- 
otiering.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
h«*ave,  or  right  slMulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  peaoe-offerings.  Lev.  vii. 
33-34),  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priest.  The 
Naxarite  also  gave  him  a  pi-esent  proportioned  to 
his  circumstances  (ver.  21).* 

If  a  NaBurite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentally 
touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  umlergo  certain 
rites  of  purification  and  to  rscommence  the  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  qndeanness  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  on  i, 
the  following  day  he  had  to  bring  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest,  who  otlered  one 
far  a  sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering. 
He  then  hallowed  his  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year  as  a  trespass-offerini;,  and  renewed  his  vow  under 
iKe  same  conditions  as  it  had  becu  at  first  made. 

It  has  been  conjectui^  that  the  Nasarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  offering  similar  to  that 
preecnbed  at  its  renewal  In  the  caM  of  pollu- 
But  if  anv  inference  niav  be  drawn  from 
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•  It  fs  BaM  that  at  tlie  sooth-esst  comer  of  the  court 
of  Ibe  wuasa.  In  HerodTs  temple,  there  was  an  soart- 
iMBt  anwoyilated  to  the  Nssarites,  In  which  they  iised 
fn  boll  tbalr  peau*^flcrtngs  and  cut  off  their  hair.  Light- 
tn&L  Prm^tct  §f  the  n»jri(,  c.  xvll;  Heland.  A.  S.  p.  . 
a«.fu 

k  JTas^.  cap  3.  ^^C.  p.  ir 


the  early  lertions  of  the  Mishnical  treatise  Naxv^ 
it  seema  probable  that  the  act  of  sa!f-€onseeretioo 
was  a  private  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  pro- 
icribed  rite. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  oi 
the  Naiai-ita  of  days.  According  to  Nazir  (cap.  i. 
§3,  p.  148)  the  usual  time  was  thiity  days,  but 
double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for 
a  hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  1-4;. 
One  instance  is  reUted  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiaboie 
(of  whom  some  particulan  are  given  by  Josephus 
Ant,  zx.  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert, 
took  a  vow  for  seven  yeara  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divine  &vour  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  nndeitake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  expired  she  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctore  of  the  school 
of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  oonutry 
must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Nazarite  might 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  veon,  and  happening 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
ezpire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  hei*  vow  according 
to  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  9,  &c.  She  thus  contioued 
a  Nazarite  for  twenty-one  yeara.^ 

There  are  some  other  particuhus  given  in  the 
Mishna.  which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  in- 
stitution was  regarded  in  later  times.  The  vow 
was  ofUn  undertaken  by  childless  parents  m  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children :  this  may,  of  coui:se, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  Maroah's 
wife  and  Hannah. — A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stripes. — 
The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  his  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called  a 
Nazarite  is  Samson.  The  Rabbis  raised  the  question 
whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.'  In 
Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  razor 
should  come  upon  her  son's  head  (1  Sam.  i.  11).; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  wir«e. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  Philo  m;:kes 
a  particular  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  refer  the 
words  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  15,  to  Samuel  himself.' 
In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Eapti»t,  the  Angel  makes 
mention  of  abstinence  from  wine  an*l  strong  drink, 
but  not  of  letting  the  hair  grow  (I.uke  i.  15). 

We  are  but  imper&ct'y  fofcnned  of  the  difierenos 
between  the  observances  ot  tue  Nauirice  lor  life  and 
those  of  the  Nazai-ite  for  days.  The  later  Rabbis 
slightly  notice  this  point.*  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  volimtarily  taken  by  the 
individual.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
history,  it  was  made  hr  the  parents  before  the  birth 
of  the  Nazarite  himself.  Aooordiug  to  the  general 
law  of  vows  (Num.  zxx.  8:,  the  mother  could  net 
take  the  vow  without  the  lather,  and  this  i»  ex* 
prettily  applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  the  Mishna.' 
Hannah  L.ust  therefore  either  have  presumed  on  her 
husband's  concurrence,  or  secured  it  befbrehaud. 


•  .Von'r,  cq).  9,  $S,  with  Bartenora's  note,  pi  ITS. 

'  AmL  rovTO  6  aoi  fia/^xkittv  not  ypo^nrwr  fttfy««TSf 
XoftovijA  olrov  iceu  /i^^vcyta,  Mt  &  i«pbf  Aoyot  ^^sir 
axpi  TflAcvTitf  ov  vurau.— PhlL  de  BbrietaU,  voL  L  f 
3T9.  edit.  Mangej. 

*  .See  l*e$ikta,  quoted  by  Drusius  oo  Nta.  t^ 
r  ^onr.  csp.  4. ))«.  pi  l&t. 
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Tilt  Siubna*  uaiie> »  duitmciioti  bet  ween  th^  or< 
dinArr  Niunrfte  for  lite  ami  the  SamaoD^Namnte 
ipK^DC*  TT3).  The  fomier  mad«  a  atroDg  point  of 
iii5  purity,  and,  if  he  wjw  polluted,  offered  corfaan. 
Bat  «9  regitrda  bis  hAir,  when  it  b«cskme  inconve' 
Aiently  Ivag,  he  wiu  allowed  t^  trim  it,  if  he  wnii 
willing  to  ofl«r  theappoint*»d  rictims  (Num.  vL  14). 
The  Samacjn'N^azrtrite,  od  the  other  hand,  gave  no 
eorbim  if  b«  touched  a  dead  t)ody,  but  he  was  not 
■ufferod  to  tritn  hii  hair  under  auy  cooditious.  Thiii 
dift'mcticmt  it  b  prettr  erident,  was  stif:ge9t«d  b^ 
the  fieedom  with  which  Samsoii  tniut  have  coroe  in 
the  wajof  the  dead  (Jndg.  xr.  16,  Uc.)y  and  the 
temble  penalty  which  he  paid  for  allo'^viug  his  hair 
to  be  cut. 

Ill,  The  oMiaetnitian  of  the  Nniarite  hore  a  strik- 
ing re^iciublaoce  to  tliat  cf  the  hiph-priest  i  Lev»  xii. 
lU-12).  In  one  porticultur,  thia  is  brought  out  more 
plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  tbiui  it  is  in  our  versfon, 
b  the  LXX.»  or  in  the  Vulgate.     One  word  (IM),^ 

deriv»l  from  the  same  root  u  Najmrite,  is  used  for 
the  loiig  hair  of  the  NiuEarite»  Num.  vi,  19,  wheiv 
the  A,  V.  hnis  **  hair  of  lii*  separation,*^  mid  foi  the 
anointed  head  of  the  bigh-prio^t.  Lev,  iii.  12,  where 
it  is  rendered  *'  crown,"  The  Mi^na  points  out 
the  id«uitity  of  the  kw  for  Iwtli  the  high-pri»?4t 
and  the  Naxarite  in  respect  to  pollution,  in  that 
neither  was  peiinitted  to  iippi  oai  h  the  onrpse  of  even 
the  ueamat  relation,  while  for  an  ordinary  priest 
the  law  allowed  more  frweiora  (Lev.  xxi,  2).  And 
Maimonidtti  {Mare  Netftcfiifn^  m.  48)  b-pealu  of 
tl>e  dignity  of  the  Nozarite,  In  n^iird  to  his  •^anclity, 
as  U'lng  e*|ual  to  that  of  the  high -priest.  The 
abstinr^nct'  from  wine  enjoined  upon  the  higb-priest 
on  behulf  of  all  the  priest*  when  they  were  about 
to  enter  upon  iheir  niinii?tnitJons,  is  an  obvious, 
but  perhapd  not  bueh  an  important  point  itk  tli« 
ODtDptuidoii,  There  is  a  passage?  in  the  account 
given  by  Hegffi»ippus  of  Jst,  Jnmes  the  Just 
(Etisebius,  IfUt,  Ecq.  11.  23),  which,  if  me  may 
msiune  it  to  represent  a  genuine  tmdition,  i*  worth 
a  notice,  and  Mems  to  ^ow  that  Nazftritcs  wej^c 
pei-mitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  ^t.  Jamea  was  oouseomted  frmn  \ms. 
birth  neitiier  to  eiit  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cut 
hi*  h(ur,  nor  to  indulge  in  thij  ii«!  of  the  batli^ 
and  that  to  him  alone  it  w.xs  pei-raitLed  {'roin^ 
li&¥^  i^tiv)  to  enter  the  aanctuary.  Perhaps^  it 
would  not  be  imi^easonable  to  /luppo^e  that  tlie 
haifaaceniotid  chaiacter  of  Samuel  might  have  been 
cnnnedetl  witli  his  prurogatire  a^  a  Nnxarite,  Many 
of  the  Fathers  de&ngnate  him  oa  a  prieit,  althoug:h 
St.  Jei-ome,  on  the  obvious  giomid  of  hia  descent, 
dcniea  that  he  had  any  sacerdotal  raulc.* 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
is  Acta  xriii,  16,^  oeiioinlT  eaimot  be  reganied  as  a 
regular  Nazarite  vow.     All  thai  w«are  told  of  it  ik 


r  JVtinr,  cap.  1,  $3,  p,  U7. 

k  The  primaJ7  meaning  of  till*  word  U  that  or  lepara- 
llOB  with  a  boly  parpoae,  Ht'Ooe  11  is  usu'd  tt>  Hfpttm  Ibe 
caewcnUuo  of  Un?  Nji*arit#  (Num,  vL  4,  5,  «).  But  U 
npfieari  to  have  b«cti  nrwclKtly  tt|>i>l)ed  to  a  bodge  vf  ooo- 
•ccrtUoa  and  dtstlDctlon  worn  on  tbt  bend,  ■uch  as  tbe 
eniwQ  of  a  king  (3  Saul  1.  K>;  'i  K.  xl.  la),  the  diadem 
y^V)  of  tbe  hlg)i*prtvflt  (Ex.  axis,  ft.axxlx.  lo),  •■  well  a« 
ill  anointed  bair,  the  long  tioJr  of  the  Nosaiitc,  and,  drop- 
§kB%  the  td%&  of  coo««cnLioa  alt^netber,  to  lung  hatr  In  a 
ser  jnl  ieoMB  (J«r.  vli.  3»),  Thli  ma^  thrnv  light  uti  Gen. 
tUx.'itiaiid  I  tent  xxxUi,  le.  Seeaectlooyi.or  ihisirilcle. 
J.  C.  On  loll,  In  an  eMaj  In  Ihc  Thia^t^M  Smu» 
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that,  on  hit  way  from  Corinth  to  Sm 
**  fhaved  hit  h«ad  in  Ceachrme,  for  be  I 
It  would  nem  that  the  cutting  off  the  I 
the  eommeDcenient  cf  the  period  orm  ' 
vow  extended ;  at  all  evento,  the  hiiir  w« 

oH'  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  whm  tht  

were  offered,  aa  was  let^iujeii  by  the  law  of  tfi 
Naxarite.  It  t«  moat  likdy  th.-it  it  wiv  a  am  d 
vow,  modified  from  the  proper  N'ajcarite>  tow.  vM 
fi&d  come  into  ntf  at  Uua  linic  anMi^  im  »- 
ligioue  Jews  who  had  been  ri*il«d  by  tickmm 
auy  other  calamity.  In  reteren<;«  to  a  mw  did 
kind  which  wav  taken  l>y  Bta-nice,  Jowphnij 
that  "  they  were  accustoui«d  Ui  tow  thai  f 
would  retrain  ftom  wine,  and  ihut  they  wo< 
off"  their  hair  tliirty  daya  before  the  prexati 
their  ottering/' I  ^'o  hint  i^  given  u«  ef  tbt  1 
pose  of  St.  I'aol  in  tht«  act  of  devotion. 
conjectutt*  that  it  might  have  lj<va  ytrtotmiii  I 
a  view  to  obtiin  a  good  vf>ynge;*  Neandcrt  ^k 
gitsiter  pro  I  lability,  that  tt  waa  an  ei|«fMM  d 
thanbtgiving  and  hutnilialion  on  acvomit  tf  ^b 
recseut  iUness  or  alllictiuu  of  tmtnc  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  lalnMi  hy  SL  M 
is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  fiwH  the  brvCbeaii 
Jem^aletn  exhorting  hmi  to  Uke  ^tt  wttk  iw 
Chri^iaos  who  had  a  row  r»ci  ^\vm^  te  ^^If 
{UQt  piinft/t  tm  in  A.  V,)  hitu--  tn,  ^te 

be  at  chitrg**  with  them.  lii.  j>i  ^gm 

their  hetiidst.  The  rntk^to  nllrg^)  k<i  lum  alfHt  * 
that  he  might  prove  tu  thW  who  wimnittmd 
him,  that  lie  walknl  ottletly  aivl  hefit  tke  h9 
Now  it  cnnnot  be  doubted  that  this  wm  a  i 
legal  Najuirite  vow.  He  T"*»fi«l  t^f  fnnj  i 
ilie  laii tteren  dnys  of  tl 
oHei-Jng  was  ma*ie  foi  ei  i 
hair  was  cwt  off  in  the  u 
appears^  to  have  b<.*n  n" 
ckiritiviJe  persons  who  v 
pying  tor  the  nlK-nngs  of  povt  N  luuinta,  Jm^ 
relate*  tliat  Herr«l  A^nppa  I„  wti#xi  W  «t-*TW  w 
show  his  aeal  Ibr  the  reiif^ioo  oj  hW  blii^  - 
tlireetiun  that  many  Niuaritqs  ^himld  I 
hettdi  iiiom:  *  and  the  (mmiuk. 
Ant.  S<ic.)^  that  Alt*, 
townrds  sttpplyitig  Line  i 
hundred  Naiarites. 

V.  Thrtt  the  instittftion  of 
and  hud  becxmie  a  matter  of  aytitm  ira«^  tin 
Hebrews  betbie  the  time  of  &Io«b  ia  ^yt^  a 
doubt.  1*he  lepsUtor  appnuv  ts  haw  A^%m  m 
more  than  ordain  such  ref^latii^  6ir  tte  *«t 
of  the  Nazarite  of  days  aa  hroiight  it 
cognizance  of  the  priest  and  iiift* 
the  general  system  of  rdigioiia 
been  assumed,  not  uureasoiuibly.  thtf 
cratlon  of  the  Nacaiite   ibr   lif« 


'tad  U  »--.-. 
t*  cwtlrthuW 
iiirn  tur  Hen 


Jndex  et  t*iv)ptftetii,noo  TV>nUfe&ai»i«^ri4^iarV't 
bas  bfouglit  forwud  a  Maoi  <ot  l^vtinwaj  <m  thto  a^jrl 

«  Grotfns,  M«y«r,  Howmq,  i^  a  IHr  < 
vow  to  Aqoila,  not  to  St.  l^suL    Thm  hf9t  i 
favour  of  this  view  ire  ffi^m  hj  Mr.  Ilcf 
SL  raid,  vol.  I.  p.  4&3}.    I)«au  A  Irani,  lo  Uk  1 
xvlU.  m,  has  laiisfActorllj  nplte^  to  i 

t  8*HS  Neandefi  PkmUm§  mid  IVwte^  llf  i 
3ftK  fRyttimrs  tiwisklien).     in   ibe  l 
rtom  JKittfh.  B,  J.  U.  IK  ^t,  OS  RortMUskHMrf  %m 
bf  udMl^ted.    See  also  IkuttKiel  oa  Aets  Tklik  il. 

•  i»e  t^.  JSr«ftr.  Jib  til.  C,  VI  ^U 

"  Antiq,  ait.  #.  fL 


Jmi 


^^'^-^^■^ 
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Btiqiuty.*  It  any  nothtv*  iwddl  «b/ 
r  ■odilicatkn  in  th«  kw,  and  lieoosb  Vfo» 
;W  tUeni^  rapadiog  it  in  the  Ptotatraeh. 

b   doubted   in   repuxl  to  Naiaritifln   in 

whether  it  wm  of  natiTe  or  forvign  origin. 
'  Alexandria  ooondered  that  the  letting  the 
!>w,  the  mo»t  characteriitic  ftature  in  the 
as  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
I  sabetantially  adopted  by  Fagins^  Spencer,^ 
is,'  Hengrtcnberg,*  and  some  otlier  critics, 
nberg  i^rms  that  the  Egyptians  and  the 
I  wm  distinguished  amongst  ancient  nations 
Ung  their  hair  as  a  matter  of  sodal  nn^ 

and  thnn  the  marked  signifiGanoe  of  tong 
ist  have  been  common  to  them  both.  The 
aU  of  Bihr,  however,  to  show  that  the 

long  hair  in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen 
had  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  klea  of  the 
e  TOW,  seem  to  be  oondustve  ;*  and  Winer 
bsenrcs  that  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
he  Nasarite  vow  and  heathen  costoms  are 
pnentaiy  and  indefinite  to  fiunish  a  mfe 
ion  for  an  argument  in  fiiTour  of  a  finreign 
u*  the  former. 

d  suppo«es  that  Naarites  ftr  lift  were 
IS  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  mul- 
in  period*  of  great  political  and  ruigious 
snL  Tiie  on^  ones,  however,  eiprassly 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and 
The  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was 
ite  ieenu  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though 

and  Lightfbot  have  adoDted   it.*     When 

rote,  the  Maxarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets, 

from  the  penecutioQ  and  contempt  of  the 
The  divine  word  respecting  them  was, 
ed  up  of  your  sons  ftr  prophets  and  of 
•ung  men  for  Nazarites.  but  ye  gave  the 
m  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  the  pro- 
aying.  Prophesy  not**  (Am.  ii.  11,  12). 
ime  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  we  find  the  devout 

h<!U  tht>y  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 
itirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had 
id  tlte  time  of  their  consecration,  to  make 
AtoiDed  otierings  ( 1  Blacc  iii.  49).  From 
ideut,  in  oonuexiim  with  what  has  been  re- 

th«  libeiality  of  Alexander  Jaunaeus  and 
^grippa,  we  may  inter  that  the  number  of 
lb  muAt  have  been  veiy  couuderable  during 

ceuturieA  aud  a  half  which  preceded  the 
ion  of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  8t. 
te  Uaptlst  and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just 
tnvpt  the  traditional  account)  show  that 
.u-ite  for  life  retained  his  original  character 
r  time* ;  and  the  act  of  St.  I'aul  in  joining 
with  the  four  Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems 
e  that  the  vow  of  the  NazariU  of  days 
ittle  altered  in  its  important  teatures. 
*he  word  TT3  occurs  in  three  passages  of 

Testaroeot,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean 
TAtrd  t'nm  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of 
ngtCA  refer  to  Joseph:    one  is  in  Jacob's 

isndent 
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bcnedietifaii  of  his  smis  (Ocb.  zlix.  S6>,  tlw  oth« 
In  Mom'  bcnedictios  of  the  tribes  (Dent  miii. 
16).  As  these  texts  stand  in  our  venioii,  tkt 
blwiing  ia  tpokm  of  as  falling  **fKk  the  crofwn  o' 
tha  bead  of  him  who  was  separated  from  his  hf». 
thran.*'  The  LXX.  render  the  words  in  one  plao^ 
M  mpvfiiff  ip  hr^w^o  AdeX^wr,  and  in  th# 
other  M  K9^fkw  Bp^oMr^os  iw  iSc\fo&. 
The  Vulgate  translates  them  in  each  place  *'fai 
vertioe  Naanwi  inter  fratres.'*  The  expression  k 
strikingly  like  that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Ut . 
xxi.  10-12),  and  seems  to  derive  UTustntkn  fro« 
the  UN  of  the  word  n^l" 

The  third  passage  is  that  m  whidi  the  ytvfbH 
b  mourning  over  the  departed  proeperi^  aad 
beauty  of  hion  (Lam.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V. 
the  words  are  **  Her  Naiarites  were  porar  than 
snow,  th^  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  waiv 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  mbieB,  their  polidli^g 
was  of  saj^ire,  their  visngi  is  blacker  than  a 
coal,  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets,  their 
skin  cleaveth  to  their  bones,  it  is  withered,  it  Is 
become  like  a  stick."  In  fiivonr  of  the  application 
of  thb  paesiga  to  the  Naarites  are  the  renderings 
of  the  LXX.,  the  Vuk.,  and  nearly  all  the  ver^ 
sions.  But  Gesenius,  &  Wette,  and  other  modem 
critics  think  that  it  refers  to  the  young  princes  d 
Isrsel,  and  that  the  word  Tf^  b  used  in  the  sane 
sense  as  it  b  in  regard  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26 
and  DeuL  »»«">   16. 

VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nanrito  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undcrtaket 
with  a  speciBc  purpoee.  The  Jewish  writers 
mostly  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  henos 
aocouAted  for  the  place  which  the  kw  regulating 
it  holds  in  Leviticus  immediately  after  the  law 
reUting  to  adultei7.y  As  the  quantity  of  haii 
which  gi«w  within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  tow 
could  not  have  been  very  oonskiaable,  and  as  n 
temporary  abstinence  from  wine  was  nit>bably  not  a 
more  noticeable  thing  amongst  the  Hebivws  than 
it  is  in  modem  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might 
have  fulfilled  hU  vow  without  attracting  much 
notice  until  the  dar  came  for  him  to  make  hb 
ottering  in  the  Temple. 

But  tlie  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  b«en,  with  hb  flowing  hair  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particular  hb  daily  lift  was 
peculiar  b  uncertain.*  He  may  have  liad  soma 
privileges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him 
something  of  a  priestly  character,  and  (m  it  hM 
been  conjectured)  lie  may  have  given  up  much 
of  his  time  to  sacred  studies.*  Though  not  ncoes> 
sarily  cut  off  fiom  social  lift,  when  the  turn  of 
his  mind  was  devaional,  consckNisncss  of  hb  pecu- 
liar dedication  must  have  influencc<i  his  habits  ami 
manner,  and  ia  some  cases  probably  led  him  ta 
retire  from  the  world. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  may 
be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been  a  puhlb 


d  wr.eau  to  think  thst  it  wai  the 
o  (.aileitAiJMr.  p.  M). 
ei  smeri^  un  Num.  vt  6. 
tg.  Hfkr.  Ub.  Ui.  c  vl.  (1. 
wntaria  m  tkt  Law  ^f  Mom,  bk.  iU.  ^145. 
c  and  tht  Booki  iff  Mo$a,  p.  ItO  (EoAilsh  verk). 
SymMik,  vuL  11.  p  43*. 
w.  IM  1^.  Hebr.  lib.  IIL  c  vL  (1.    Llgbtfoot. 


ber  father.    See  Oupiov,  p.  15C. 

B  Seenotekp.  473. 

f  Msfauooides.  Jfor.  Jf«v.  iL  4a. 

•  Nloobs  FaUer  hss  dlscniesd  lbs  snlicct  of  the  Aeei 
of  the  Nssarites  (ss  weU  as  of  the  prophets)  in  hb  JNioit 
lonca  Sacra.  See  Critid  Saeri,  voL  Iz.  p.  lOU.  Thofi 
who  have  Imsgincd  that  tlie  Nsssrites  wors  a  peenllH 
dress,  doubt  wbetner  it  was  of  royal  poip'e.  ef  :.t4^ 
in  1  Cor.  xl.  14.  Some  have  ImsglDed  tbst  i  hair-cloth  (like  St  John's),  or  of  some  wblUaMtsrUi 
'Ivwbter  WW  ooo«Igncd  to  a  Nsarlie  vuw  by  i,     ■  VsubliM  on  Num.  fi.  (CriHci  Snerfi, 
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wttOflH  fbr  tht  iden  of  legal  strietufltt  and  of  whfti- 
eter  aUe  KazurtUnn  was  intended  to  exprcifl:  and 
IS  the  row  of  the  Nazaiite  tbr  life  was  taken  by  hh 
fanatM  before  he  was  cxsosdoas  of  it,  hii  ofaaenrance 
«f  it  WM  H  jupi  of  iiliol  obedience,  like  the  pecoU^ 
Vitietof  tht'  i^habitef. 

The  meauing  of  the  Nazarite  tow  hut  bef*Q  re- 
pudeJ  in  cilAerent  H^hts.  Some  coosider  it  ne  a 
■ymboliod  expression  of  the  I>i\-ine  nature  working 
in  num,  and  deny  tliat  it  involved  anything  of  a 
etrictly  aaoetlc  characti^r  ;  oUiiers  nee  m  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  stoicisnu  ftnd  imagine  tlmt  it  was  intended 
to  GulliTiit«f  and  bear  witneKS  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  toe  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  humrui 
nAtune :  while  some  regnrd  it  wholly  in  the  light  of 
a  eaaiBce  of  the  pei-son  to  God. 

(a.)  Several  of  tliu  Jcwiah  wi'itenhaTte  taken  the 
firet  view  more  or  less  completi?Iy.  Ab&rbonel  ima- 
gioied  that  the  hair  represents  the  Hitellectual  power, 
the  power  belauglug  to  the  head,  which  tiie  wise 
man  waa  not  to  Rutfer  to  be  diminiiihed  or  to  be 
interfered  witii,  by  drinking  wice  or  by  any  other 
induleienoe ;  and  tbat  the  Naxarite  was  not  to  ap- 
proadi  the  dead  beonuae  he  wis  appointed  to  be«r 
witnoa  to  the  eternity  of  the  diirine  nature.^  Of 
modem  critics,  Bihr  app^ra  to  hare  moot  com- 
pletely ti-odden  in  the  same  track.*  \Miile  he  denies 
that  the  lite  of  the  Nasarite  woa,  In  the  proper 
aenaef  ascetic,  he  cootendf  that  hia  abstioesoe  Gnm 
wine^'  and  hb  not  being  allowed  to  approach 
tlie  deoti,  figured  the  separation  from  other  men 
which  chaiturterises  the  cooKcmted  serrant  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  his  long  h^ir  ngnilied  bis  holinesa. 
Tbe  hair,  according  to  hia  Uieoty,  as  being  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  growth  in  the 
vegetable  aa  well  at  thf*  animal  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore of  the  operation  of  the  r>j\ine  ^lower.* 

(6.)  But  the  philosophical  Jewish  doctors,  for  the 
moiA  pArti  seem  to  have  preferred  the  second  view, 
Tbus  Bechai  speakf  of  the  Mozarite  as  a  conqueror 
who  subdued  his  temptations^  and  who  wore  his 
Song  hair  as  a  ei-owu,  "  quod  ip&e  rex  sit  cupidita- 
tibua  impemiiii  pnieter  moi-em  reliquorum  horoi- 
num,  qui  cujiiditatum  aunt  ser^i."'  He  supposed 
that  thi?  hair  was  warn  roughs  as  a  p]Dte:st  against 
foppeiT'V  But  others,  still  taking  it  aa  a  regal 
emblem,  have  imagined  that  it  was  ke^pt  elabo- 
rately dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  aee  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  tev^  lock»  of 
iSunaoa  f  Judg.  rri,  13*t9)> 

{c.)  Pnib  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  sub- 
|ect.  In  his  work,  On  Animals  fi  for  sacnfca,^ 
he  gires  an  account  of  the  Naaarite  tow,  and  c^s 
it  ^  «&x^  fxeydhrf.  Aooording  to  him  the  Naza- 
rite  did  not  sacrifioe  merely  bis  poseessiona  but 
his  person,  and  the  act  of  sacritice  was  to  be 
performed  in  tlie  complatest  maimer.  The  out- 
ward observances  enjoined  upon  him  were  to  be 
ihft  genuine  expi>9siona  of  his  spintiial  devotion. 


V  QudUd  by  Da  Mult  on  Num.  v1.  {Critici  SticrC). 
e  SifmbPlik,  voL  ft  p.  41G-430, 

*  He  wUl  mat  allow  that  this  abstinence  mt  all  rewmbled 
tai  ka  ineanltig  thai,  of  the  priests,  when  engaged  In  tbetr 
mlnistxaUocH,  which  was  iniendtd  only  to  necurc  strict 
pitipriel^  In  the  dtjchuiee  or  their  duUca. 

*  BSitar  defends  this  notion  bf  several  pbllologloal  ai^iQ- 
«Nots»  which  do  ooi  tctm  to  be  modi  to  the  puioL  Tbe 
liMrest  lo  the  purpose  la  that  derived  fmas  Lsv.  xxv.  6. 
^iMTe  Uie  anpnined  vines  of  the  aabbatksl  year  are  called 
\Aitrio^  Bot  this,  of  coarse,  can  be  weU  etplaiiied  at  a 
celaphor  fh»n  unstwm  Balr. 

r  i^^srpwr,  App.  CriL  p.  lft3.  Abeneira  uaes  very  sliofkr 
lat^tiaite  (  Onisi«i,oo  Kom,  vl  1} 
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To  repnwat  apotlesa  puTity  withltt,  b«  mm  to  is 
defilement  from  the  dead,  at  tlie  capma.  tm»  'i 
the  ohliifiitiofi  of  the  doseal  6unflj  tsss.  As  it 
S[3iritaal  state  or  act  can  be  »;  — i'^-*  ►^r  «»y  ifl|b 
f7:nboU  he  was  to  identify  r  \  ^aAm 

of  the  three  victims  which  Ke  r  -r  jm  i^m 

tta  be  broke  his  tow  hf  Oixiiioiial  pwllnhB^  • 
when  the  period  of  bis  row  came  f«  an  mL  fr 
wan  to  realiae  tn  bimself  the  idcaa  «f  1^  iMi 
burotH^ffenng,  the  8iiM>ffeTiii^«  ud  tht  pittsjip 
ing.  That  no  mislake  might  be  niadt  b  P^Hli 
the  three  aacrifioes  being  ^hadowi  of  ant  ttl  % 
Himc  substanoe,  it  was  onlajiiied  thai  tSf  v|t^ 
should  be  individuals  of  oxke  and  thi>  msto^ 
animfil.  The  ahom  hair  was  put  on  tb*^ 
altar  in  order  that,  although  the  divtsc  kv  «« 
not  permit  the  offeiing  of  hunwrt  Mood,  aontfll^ 
might  be  ofiered  up  actoftlly  a  portaoo  ef  bs  sli 
penon.  Ewald,  following  ia  the  ssim  Ite  i 
thought,  ba§  treated  the  vow  of  the  Xaasnti  m  m 
act  of  «elf-«LcriBoe ;  hot  he  looks  oo  ikm  piamiiUi 
of  the  hair  aa  stgtiiiyiog  thftt  the  K«Bute  ■  ciC 
apart  tor  God,  that  no  change  or  dhnoiisdai  Airfl 
be  made  in  any  part  of  hia  penon*  aid  ta  WK 
to  himseir  and  the  world  fttr  a  riiible  tA«#lI 
pecnliar  consecration  to  Jehorah^ 

That  the  Najtartte  vow  was  gu-ntimHy  i  «ccfti 
of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  {»!  seagimm 

with  the  terms  of  the  Ijiw  _       ts  ^ 

old  dii^xnsation  it  maj  h:4^  w  _„  „  ^  «^  la  iitf 
"  living  sacriBoe,  holy,  aooeptAble  uitE^  God,**  «Wt 
the  bc£ever  is  now  callH  Tipnn  \&  mn^f.  It  tm 
Naxarite  was  a  witness  ^ 
aa  distinguished  from  W  < 
itecrifioe  m  himself  wa^  a  ^uoTnlf4'K•n  vn  uv 
a  rule.  Its  outward 
and  eccentricities.  The 
his  brethren  that  he  mi 
the  Ixird.  This  mm  & 
dinne  wisdom  {or  the 
dained.  Wisdom,  wt  k 
child  in  the  life  of  the  gic 
the  Ijaptiiim  of  repentance 
to  give  way  to  the  G«<^pel< 
women,  no  greater  tbin  he  had  ansc  **  hat  If 
tfiat  id  leiut  in  the  kin^oni  of  Htavee  l»  fn<V 
than  he/'  The  iiacrjfioe  which  lilt  tuto-w  «v 
makes  of  himself  is  not  to  elai  hun  otf  ff^^  ^ 
brethren,  but  to  unite  him  fnore  doaely  vtb  (k^t 
not  to  subject  him  to  an  mitwvrd  UndL  bat  Is  ^^ 
firm  him  in  the  liberty  wHli  whldl  Owt  hmwM 
him  free.  It  is  not  wHhottt  sTj^iifiiie  ttat  •" 
under  the  I^tw  was  stncCly  fbrMAn  la  lh«  |»^ 
who  was  en^iged  hi  the  acrrke  «f  tte  •■■■■■^ 
and  to  the  few  whom  the  Kaaariie  wwlislw 
the  special  sendee  of  the  Uvtl ;  vhife  telkt€IMk 
of  Christ  it  is  eonncraiBd  Ikv  the  osefiiilfV^^ 
iiever  to  whom  the  oomnauid  hie  eonk  •*  AvW' 
all  of  this,"  ■ 


_..  the  Liw  I 


f  This  WIS  also  the  opintoo  «r  Mttafce^ 
I  Our.  al.  14,  and  ^fwum  oo  J«^  iiL  JH 

h  Speooer.  Z%  Ug.  Htbr  Itt  n,  frl. 

»  Optm.  vol.  II.  p.  14»  (#^1  M"^-«-i  i 

^  Light  foot  Ib  UicUnrd  t 
who  IdeuliJ'j  the  vine  wkL 
and  evil,  and  to  oonnect  tn«.'  smaai^  ^«  *t> 
d(tk)Q  or  A<tam  M^  he  fell(Jtov«lL  tm  im. 
Tbla  stmnse  ooUbb  b  aada  aUU  ] 
(Atongtnmt  and  aaeri/bat»  t1liwir«t|w  say 

*  Thk  ooiisldiratkiii  tnlg 
Jernme  with  a  better  anawer  to  th* 
Ii!«ed  JLmot  tL  12  In  &i^mm  of  Ihdr 
wu»e,  Uuui  litf  biiitf  laaat  that  lh»7  •«n 
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Carxior,  App&nUu$  Criticua,  p.  148;  Rdmd, 
AmC.  fi'tcrmt  p.  II.  c.  10 ;  MeiDiiard,  Pauli  Nazirat' 
Um»  (rAeMmna  T^eohguxhphilologicut,  ii.  473). 
Tlw  notes  of  De  Mais  and  Drutius  on  Num.  vi, 
{CrUici  &Kn) ;  the  notes  of  Grotius  on  Luke  i. 
15*  and  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  18;  Spencer,  Dt 
Ltgihua  Hehraeonan,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §1 ;  Mi- 
duiirlis,  OnnmenUiries  oh  the  Lawt  (/  Moses,  Book 
iii.  §145;  the  Mishnical  treatise  NcLeir,  with  the 
■oCas  in  Suranhusios'  Mishna,  iii.  146,  &c. ;  Bahr, 
Ssfmboiik,  ii.  416-430 ;  Ewald,  Aitm^iwner,  p.  96; 
alio  OeschichU,  ii.  43.  Cai-psor  mentions  with 
piftise  Naxiraeut,  $eu  Commeniarius  literalis  et 
mifsticus  m  Leyem  Xatiraeontm,  by  Cremer.  The 
mmj  of  Meinhard  contains  a  lai^  amount  of  infoi^ 
nation  on  the  subject,  besides  what  bean  imme- 
diate! j  on  Si.  Paul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  full 
axount  of  heathen  customs  in  dedicating  the  hair. 
Tbe  Notes  of  l)e  Muis  contain  a  valuable  collection 
•f  Jewish  testimonieA  on  the  meaning  of  the  Mazarite 
TOW  in  general.  Tlioee  of  Grotius  i-elate  espraiallj 
to  the  Nazarites'  abstinence  from  wine.  Hengsten- 
^*0S  C^yp^  'iMc'  ^  Books  of  Moses,  p,  190,  Eng- 
lish translation)  confutes  Biihr's  theory.       [S.  C] 

NE'AH ;  nysn,  with  the  def.  article :  Vst.  omits; 
AUx.  Arvova :  *  Anea),  a  place  n'hich  was  one  of  the 
laudmaikf  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  zix. 
13  ouIyV  r>7  Kusebius  and  Jerome  {Otwniast, 
**  Anua  ")  it  is  meutloned  merely  with  a  caution 
that  thei-e  is  a  place  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S. 
•f  Neapolis.  It  hn.i  not  yet  been  identified  even  by 
Schwarx.  If  el  Meshhad,  about  1\  miles  E.  of 
S^ftrieh,  be  Gatii-hepiier,  and  Rummaneh  about 
4  miles  M.E.  of  the  itame  place,  Kimmon,  then 
Kaah  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  to  the 
■orth  of  the  l)i>t  muned  town.  [G.] 

NEAP'OLIS  ;N(airoAiT)  is  the  place  in  northern 
Greece  wheie  Paul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in 
Eorope  ( Acts  xvi.  11);  where,  uo  doubt,  he  lauded 
abo  on  his  secund  vi>it  to  Macedonia  (Acts  u.  1), 
and  whence  ceitainlr  he  embarked  on  his  last  journey 
through  tluit  p: evince  to  Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
iz.  6;.  Philippi  beinji;  an  inland  town,  Nenpolis 
was  evidently  the  put ;  and  hence  it  is  accounted 
fiar,  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  desciibes  the 
voyajT  ^m  TiiOH  to  Nenpolis  (c(9v8po/u^<ra/ify), 
to  dcKfibe  the  continuance  of  the  joui-ney  from 
KeqK>lia  to  I'hilippi.  It  ha^  been  made  a  question 
wb^er  this  harlwur  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
KaTmlla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  co.ist  of  Houmelia, 
ar  ihould  be  Muuht  at  some  other  plac^.  Cou&ifi^ry 
{Vo^fOije  duu  It  Macedoau')  and  Tafel  {De  Vm 
MiUt'iri  lioiminorum  Ktjnatia,  &c.)  maintain, 
^^aat  the  common  opinion,  that  Luke's  NeapoHs 
vaa  not  at  Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that 
aame.  but  at  a  deserted  harbour  ten  or  twelve  miles 
Ibrther  we»t,  known  as  tlski  or  Old  Kavalla.  Most 
oif  thoaie  who  contend  for  the  other  identiticition 
laninie  the  point  without  much  discussion,  and  the 
■ibfect  demaiiiU  still  the  attention  of  the  biblical 


fidbaLss"  inU)  the  chnrcb,  and  that  they  were 
tbfir  own  gtuuiid.  neitbrr  Xo  cut  ihcir  hair,  \a> 
mi  urspw  or  rmiKina.  ur  to  approach  the  coqme  uf  a  dead 
poffvffit  (in  Amos  iL  VI). 

•  Thi<  b  the  rpadiPic  of  the  text  of  the  Vulpite  glvon 

la  Ike  Ber«cdkline  Miikm  of  Jerome.  The  ordinary  copies 

taw  .v«a. 

fc  O'lonri  fieakp  did  not  visit  Htber  this  Kav&Ils  or  the 

UHJ  aift  MMTUon  that  there  are  **  the  rains  of  a 

ciXj  "  thmr  (whirh  h#»  rappo«cti.  howeiri»r,  to  have 

■fill  ih't   NvA|M>lif>)  appt^artt  u>  ml  on 
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geographer.  It  noay  be  well,  therefore,  to  mentioQ 
with  some  fulness  the  reasons  which  support  the 
cbLm  of  Kavalla  to  be  r^;arded  as  the  ancient  Nea* 
polls,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in 
favour  of  the  other  harbour. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla 
prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  timei. 
Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  foimed  the  r^int  of  cob* 
tact  between  Northern  Givece  and  Asia  Minor,  at  a 
peiiod  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  would  be 
expected  to  have  left  vestiges  of  its  former  import* 
ance.  The  antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla  fulfil 
entirely  that  presumption.  One  of  these  is  a  massi  ve 
aqueduct,  which  brings  water  into  the  town  from  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Kavalla, 
along  the  slopes  of  Symbolnm.  It  is  built  on  twe 
tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty  feet 
high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow  valley  between 
the  pix>montory  and  the  mainland.  The  upper  part 
of  the  work  is  modem,  but  the  substructions  are 
evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from  the  composite 
character  of  the  material,  the  cement,  and  the  style 
of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the  western  gate  an 
two  marble  sarcophagi,  used  as  watering-troughs^ 
with  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the  age  of  the  emperoar 
Claudius.  Columns  with  chaplets  of  elegant  looie 
workmanship,  blocks  of  marble,  fragments  or  hewa 
itone,  evidently  antique,  are  namerous  both  in  the 
town  and  the  suburbs.  On  some  of  these  are  inscrip- 
tions,  mostly  in  Latin,  but  one  at  least  in  Greek. 
In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  new  houses  the 
walls  of  ancient  ones  are  often  brought  to  light,  and 
sometimes  tablets  with  sculptured  figures,  which 
would  be  deemed  ciuious  at  Athens  or  Corinth. 
For  fuller  details,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1860.  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins,  have  been  found 
at  Kski  Kavalla,  or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also  called, 
which  can  be  pronounced  unmistakeably  ancient. 
No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and  no  indica- 
tions of  any  thoroughfare  leading  thence  to  Philippi, 
are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cousiue'ry,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  ceiiain  ruins  at  the  pUce  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  according  to  the  testimony 
of  others  these  ruins  are  altogether  inconsiderably 
and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are  modem  in  their 
character.**  Cousinery  himself,  in  fact,  corroborates 
this,  when  he  says  that  on  the  isthmus  which  bindk 
the  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  **  on  troure  les  ruinea 
de  l\inc\enne  Niapolis  ou  celles  d'un  ch&tenu  r*- 
construii  dans  le  moyen  &>je.*  It  appears  that  a 
mediaeval  or  Venetiiui  fortress  existed  there ;  but 
as  far  a.s  is  yet  asceilained,  nothing  else  has  been 
discovered,  which  points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render 
Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Nea{iolis.  It  is  the  tii-st 
convenient  harbour  south  of  the  Hellespont,  on 
(»ming  from  the  east.  Thasos  serves  as  a  imtural 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  has  no 
port,  or  one  next  to  none;  but  that  is  incorrect. 
The  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  sent  of  an  active 
commerce  proves  the  contrary.     It  lies  open  s<ime- 


Oonsinery'ii  statement  Bat  as  involving  this  claim  of 
tiaki  Kavalla  in  still  fcn^ter  duubt,  it  may  e  added 
that  the  situation  of  Ualepsus  itself  \*  quite  uncertain. 
I>r.  Arnold  (ixite  on  rhucyd.  Iv.  lUT)  pluoe*  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon.  and  hence  much  further  weat  than 
li*ake  KuppovoH.  Aa-ording  to  Couvinery,  Ualepsus  U  te 
be  MDUKht  at  Kavalla. 

'  On  p.  1 19  he  Mjrs  again :  "  Les  ralnes  de  TandeinM 
vllle  de  Ne.ipolia  «>  oompospnt  priiKipalement  des  restct 
d'un  chAtean  do  moyen  4ge  entl^remeot  alandoiui*  cf 
peu  acccssiUa." 
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wh«l  to  the  south  and  souih'WeKt,  Imt  is  v/thtt- 
wise  welA  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  ifoitig 
mto  the  hnrlw>ur.  Even  a  rock  which  li«^  ofl  the 
^int  of  the  town  hn*  twelve  fsahoms  alongside  of 
.1,  T\w  VKsttoni  aHbrdii  foo«i  ain  hom^ ;  and  although 
il^ie  tmy  muv  not  be  so  L-irgc  aii  that  of  Eaki  Kovnlla, 
it  in  ample  for  the  atcoiiiinodntioTi  of  any  tiuEnt>er 
«f  vt9:>«ksi  whik-'h  the  course  of  tnnJe  or  tJt»A*el  be- 
tween Asia  Miuor  aud  Northern  Cii^eece  woull  be 
Uktlj  to  biinji;  ttigethei  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thiffiiy,  thi*  facility  of  intercoume  between  this 
port  ttiKi  Philippi  *hows  that  Karalla  and  Neapoli* 
it.:aMi  be  the  tmme.  The  diistance  is  tcii  mileiif  and 
hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  wiw  from  Cenchreae^ 
«nd  CNtia  fiom  Rome.  Both  |ilac'e«  are  in  rsight  at 
«cicc  from  the  top  of  Symbolura.  The  distance 
between  Philippi  &.wi  Eeki  Kavalia  must  be  nearlj 
twi^x  ad  gredt.  Katute  it^telf  has  opened  a  pasui^ 
from  the  one  place  to  tlie  other.  The  mountains 
winch  guani  the  plain  of  Philippi  on  the  coast-side 
tall  apsul  just  behind  Knvaila,  and  lender  the  con< 
fftiuction  of  a  riiivd  there  cntuely  eaajr.  No  other 
such  deHle  exist*  at  any  otlier  fjoint  in  thi*  line  of 
formidable  hilU.  It  i*  imfnasibte  to  view  the  con- 
tigumtion  of  the  oouutry  fiom  the  «ea,  and  not  feel  nt 
ouce  tiiat  the  uuly  natin'al  place  for  croa-^io;!;  into  the 
interior  m  thia  bi-eftk-di>wn  in  thevicitiity  of  KavRiln. 
Fourthly,  the  notice*  of  tlie  ancient  w titers  lead 
lu  to  adopt  ihf,  eame  Tiew.  Thus  iMo  Cafsius  t^yi 
(ffist,  Ji'oin.  xlvii.  35)  that  Neapolis  was  opposite 
ThMoa  (xaT*  iurrtw^pat  Bdtrov),  and  th;it  is  the 
»ituatioD  of  Kavalb.  It  would  be  much  less  coi^ 
net.  If  correct  at  all,  to  saj  that  the  otJier  Kavalia 
was  io  iJtuateJ ,  since  do  pail  of  tlie  island  extends 
•o  far  to  the  west.  Appian  says  {lieil.  Civ.  iw 
]{.Ul\  that  the  Camp  of  the  Hepuhlicans  near  tlie 
Gangrw*  JJn*  rivei-  {Ttorof^s)  at  Philippi,  wn^  cine 
Huitkiii  miles  from  their  trireme*  at  Neajjoli*  (it 
wns  con»:derahIy  further  to  tlie  other  place),  and 
tliat  Thasojs  y/m  twelve  lHomiin  miles  fir^m  Hieir 
liAval  fiUtion  {>o  wo  should  understnnd  the  text); 
the  Ititter  JiAt^ince  appro piidte  o^aia  to  Kavalia,  but 
not  to  the  harbour  fuither  west. 

Filially,  the  aucietit  Itmetaiies  tiupport  entirely 
the  iiieiitjfication  in  queistioa.  Both  the  Antonine 
and  th"  Jeru!*;ih-m  Itiueiarie^  show  that  the  Egria- 
tian  Wny  passed  tlirough  Philippi.  They  mention 
Philippi  and  Nen]joli«  as  n^xl  to  each  other  in  the 
onler  of  succftssion;  and  since  the  line  of  titivel 
which  the5e  Itinemiiefi  sketch  was  the  one  which 
leil  from  the  west  to  liyaantium,  or  Coustautiuople, 
it  in  reftMnnhle  to  suppose  tliat  the  rotul,  alter 
J«»aving  Philippi,  would  pui^sue  the  mcwt  convenient 
iind  direct  tionnse  to  the  ea>t  which  the  nature  of 
the  otiuntiy  allows.  If  the  roiid,  theieibre,  was 
constructed  on  this  obnous  principle,  it  would 
Itilluw  the  tmck  ot  the  pn^sent  Turkiih  road,  and 
the  neit  station,  ooniwquently,  woidd  be  NeapoliSii 
01  KavalliiH  ou  the  coa^t*  at  tlie  teniii nation  of  the 
only  cultural  delile  across  the  tuterrenlti^  mountaina. 
The  dibtaticfv  a-s  hta  b'!en  said,  is  about  ten  milefi. 
TJm!  Jerusalem  Itinei-ary  givws  tlie  di^^tance  between 
Pltitippl  and  NeapoUs  i^  ten  Human  milej*,  .ind  the 
Antonine  Itjnemry  oa  twelve  miles.  The  difleience 
in  tne  latter  case  U  unimportant,  and  not  ^ttater 
tlinu  in  some  other  in&tances  wheie  the  places  in 
the  two  ltinemh«  are  unquestionably  the  same. 
It  must  be  ievei-al  mi  lea  further  tiian  this  from 
Philippi  to  Old  Karalla,  and  hence  the  NeapoliA  of 
llie  Jtinerahe»  cocld  no*  be  at  that  points  The 
tbetiry  of  Tufel  is,  that  J^kontisraa  or  Herkontnmui 
{itt  mm*'  fJjoej  without  doubt),  which  the  ItJn»> 
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hinei  mentif  n  nut  to  Nenpolb,  war  %i  t^«  ] 

Karalia,  anc  Kenpotts  mt  tauter 

This  theory,  it  i&  true,  arrwife^ 

ortler  of  the  Itinenirie'  -  '    ♦    -  -  ' 

would  be  a  needier  J 

and  that  through  a  re- 

the  direct  way.     The  more  ftot-iwlitrd  tiwi^ttl 

Akontj^ma  was  berond  KatidU,  fuilher  n^ 

Nen|«li>,  therelore,  like  the  present  K<Tiik«i 
on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  jnU  p<  Ni 
the  Aet^ean.  The  harbiur,  a  mile  and  abiifci 
at  the  entranee,  and  half  «  md<e  bmsd,  lis  Ail 
west  side.  The  indifleretit  rovlst««i  ««i  fki 
should  not  be  called  a  harbour,  f^yrobolcaij^ 
feet  high,  with  a  delile  which  1^*4*  intii  I 
of  Philippi,  comef  down  neeir  to  tbv  emm  a  I 
the  west  of  the  town.  In  wifit«r  tbi  J 
behind  Mount  ALho«  io  the  toath-wtit  tf  f 
4  o'clock  F.H.  The  land  nloog:  the  i 
kiw,  and  otbenriae  uismjirkfd  Hr  cny  | 
The  island  of  Thasos  bears  ii  i  '  >  E,i 

or^tU^i  mile»  diifttaat     I'i 
wnlU,  not  lesfi  than  fotir  or  uve  n  Dtu- 
cast  their  thadow  over  tite  rtmH  which  »^ 
on  hi&  way  to  Philippi.    Kavalhi  hii»  a  ; 
five  or  sLi  thouflAod,  mne-tentbs  of  ^twfii*n)i 
mnns,  and  the  rest  Gfeeka.     tor  fiill«r<irM 
mentary  informatioD,  see  IfH^i(4K.  Satirt,mii 
and  alao  Diet,  of  Gfog.  ii.  p.  411. 

For  Niaipolis  a^  the  Grvek  nat&e  aF& 
Nabtilm,  ase  SllECHEM.  { 

NEAHI'AH  (nnjJ3:  NmA^:  S 
One  of  the  «ijc  sons  of  Si»etnatab,  in  Ik  lii*  •  ■ 
roval  iHmity  of  Judah  after  Uit«i|^^  J^ 
Ui'.  22,  23). 

2.  A  son  of  fahi,  and  on*  f-fiKf  .-urt 
500  Siroepnttts  who,  in  11  u 
out  the  Amalekite^  fiTiin  M'^ 

KEBA'I  (*3y ;  km,  n*3'  M^^i 
A  family  of  tlie  hearL*    *  '^ -  '"■"'■* 
oovf'uaut  witli  NeheT! 
followed  the  wntten  ■:• 
the  liiadinig  of  the  niiy  i^u. 
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&aX<lffB:   Xnbfrj0th)t   the  * 

itien.  txv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  - 

toral   tnlie  named  after  1. 

baioth  "    heiii|i   nr^ritintti^l 

(li.  7)   u 

of  JerouT 

had  b-.'i.  n;...,,,    ,-,    . 


-ti 


^M  ^^ 


light  he  threw  on  a  my  c,i*tuif  t*'^ 

t«  form  a  d&irer  jnd^in^^it  je»p«ii'l'*'        j 

identification  thnii  wia,   m  tht  p*'** 

knowletlce,  pos,*ible.     U  will  ix  f«« 

pjtuinLe,    bnet^''     ^^^   '-^" 

labours,  witti  il 

and  others  an  v. 

the  grouiuU  for  utciit^n  iug  U.e  ^«^^ 

NeUiioth.  ' 

Fjom  th«  works  of  AnbaiitlMNvV>° 
(M«n\oir4  9ut  im  Nab^Midfmt  Pui^  ^^ 
from  th«  NifW)e<m  Jown.  jUkA*  J 
piioved   the  exiateoM   of  A 


(k^; 


or  N»b«i«t  (bAJO 


|i.  Aiil^( 
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lii,  r«put«il  w  b*  of  mocieDt 
i  r«mtiM»U  exUt«d  Id  Ar&b 
im  of  th«  Flight.  The  Nabat,  in 
llr  mur^f  profperity,  mhiibit«d  the 
tttween  the  KuphtnKsand  theTigiis 
mi  Slid  Ll-lr^k  (the  Me^potimia 
th;«ljusiic«u  Thut  thi«  was  their 
Iwt  thef  were  AmmaeauA,  or  mmt 
Chftf<laMa&.  Mf*m«f  in  ihe  prtseni 

Biaiiy  (far  it  will  proieatly  be  ««eQ 
ioition  nfOrienttil  texts,  onr  know- 
ftij  greatlf  enUrged)  to  be  a  safe 
li  Ai«ts  loosdy  ftppiy  ihe  tianie 
^ftflns  or  e^ieciaily  the  eaitem 
f  Sjiro-ChAJdnaiiaf  ^.  Thii«  Irll* 
Qtialrein^j e,  /.  c.|  «»yi,  "The  Sy- 
Hme  ««  the  Nabathanuii  (N'abnt). 
rmU  were  ttie  kiiig^-  of  the  Syriniis 
R  cull  NMtiHtha«ftn».  .  .  ,  The  Chal* 
^n«  AiS  lite  Syri;irt«,  otherwiiM!  cjilled 
kT^niWrV).  The  Nuhnthiu'jm*  *  .  . 
f  of  liabyi?m.  .  .  ♦  The  iitliabltimts 
I  put  of  thuM?  whom  w«  cull  Niibevt 
in  funn  one  DAtkoo  and  »peak  ono 
1  of  the  NnWi  ditfeii  otilr  in  n 
If  Ut^JiH;  b»jt  th^  ^     ^  -»f  the 

9  i*ther  frMgfnciit.ji  ^:  ^  ^_  .  prove 
^lAtenc*  ufa^riTAt  Anuiuietui  people 
|]«bni{«ait  itmoitg  t)»e  Arab»  for  their 
^icuttiire,  an  J  of  ruaj^e,  lUitrtiQOtfiy, 
ti.'ient<«  (*o  cal!e*1)  gt-nrmliy.     But 

rr  evidence  to  this  erioct,  (^untie- 
to  lite  noti*^  of"  tli<»  Imrn^iJ  woiid 
%nni  relic  of  that  per»pk<'i  lit^^ratitref 
Itabai  agriculture.  A  «Uidy  of  nn 
of  that  work,  whidi  unfurtuimtely 
^  piin  aoceas  to,  ijiducwd  him  to  d^te 
ig»  of  Nebuchadoexiart  or  cir,  u.c. 
ir<)t*<Ki,  profeaor  of  Oriental  hm- 
l^toi^bun;,  who  had  ibowa  himielf 
i|uiry  by  hi*  trestiM  on  the  Sabiaos 
loo  I  Dte  S»t^ier  wu2  tier  Smbix- 
,  iDade  that  bu^iik  a  f<ubj«i:t  of  spettiol 

-t'.w  in  jiro* 
ttifujrn,  tH,  Petari-burg*  I8^9i»  he 
«!ta  of  htA  inquiry,  TIiom 
sh  all  M,  Qujiticm^i^ 
«jM,fpuoe  «f  IJm?  Nnboitr 
ti -ji  .1  -  ,,f4tiij,,i(:j  ,iD,|  the 
V\i^^  for  llij*t  }j«s>ple. 
ia  I  .  i  vime  iJTJive  (»»i>es 
Hi  autH|uity,  nxA  n^m  ia  1^5B 
kfed  in  the  fJ uttttitufiacl^  ^tlehHt 
kted  mcMlerfttely  but  detiide^Jly  hii 
fVtinf)  foljowol  ou  the  »ime  sitlc 
M^r    T..,L,,,.     .<  ,.v-.M 


U^^-tiiy  eMity,     Tii«  iimtt^ 
t'OiUd  U8  tri  do  more  th:iu  rvca- 
Mtbde,  the  beartnjTB  of  this 
li  liir  as  tlwy  tebitc  to  the 

it  are  of  the  NaUit  cotuiAt 

hmi  A  fnigfmefit :— the  *  Utjuk 

(already  mentioned);  the 

the   '  Book   of  TeokeliMahi 

the  *  WofJk  of  the  SruieU  «f 
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11).  They  ptirjxjrt  t4i  hare  been  tr.icis1ated,  in  ihe 
year  ^04/  by  Aboo-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibo^'Alee  thf 
Chaldean  of  Kifisi^en,*  better  known  aa  /in-lViaA- 
ihe^yfh.  The  *Iiook  of  Nnbat  Agriculture*  was 
according  to  the  Arab  tmn&Utor,  commenced  by 
Dnghiii«eth,  continued  by  Yanbushddh,  and  com- 
pleted by  Kuthkmee.  Chwolton,  dur^:ardine  tho 
data  auigtied  to  tboe  authors  by  the  truiJatory 
thinks  that  the  «arlieit  lived  aome  2500  years  b.c.» 
the  secoail  some  300  or  4CM)  yeai'a  laieff  stid  Ku- 
U;ame(^  to  whom  be  ascribes  the  chief  authorship 
*  Ibu-Wahiheeyeh  aays  he  wns  little  more  than  edi- 
tor), St  the  earliest  under  the  tHh  king  of  a  Caniuinite 
dyiiAsty  mcntioQed  in  the  book,  which  dynasty 
Chwolson — with  BuiiMn — makes  the  »ame  as  tho 
nth  (or  Arabia&lf  dyttnsty  of  Bcrosus  (ChwoUoo, 
Uehrrrtstf^  G8,  4c.;  Buti^D^  ^^UP^j  "i*  432,  StC  . 
Cory's  Ancient  PnKjments,  2nd  6fl.  p,  60),  or  or 
the  13th  century  u.c.  It  will  thtiK  be  socu  tluit 
he  nEfjtH-'tP  moj»t  of  M.  QuAtretneiVs  reaiton-i  for 
plttdijir  tlif  work  in  the  time  of  Nohui^hndneuuir 
It  i*  lenmrknble  that  that  prnat  kins:  i»  not  men- 
tioneiU  and  the  author  or  authors  vi9i%  it  ia  ni^Ufd 
by  Chwolson^  ignorant  not  only  of  the  efist«'uce  of 
Chnstunity,  butof  thekin^om  and  faith  of  Isniel. 
Wiiile  thcae  and  other  1'  '  '    '     '         then 

M.  (.'hwolwun's  *3u«*e  fin  ^''<rk^ 

on  the  otlu*r  Imnd  it  i^    :  _  _,  > Xmg 

the  difHcultJes  attending  an  Arab's  iiaii^Uitiiii^  so 
aiieieut  a  writir^  lautl  we  ivject  altog^tliei  the  sup- 
fiDSiti^ui  tlmt  it  wa*  muileruiHfNl  lu  being  witliout  a 
jwinillel,  St  l«n2>t  in  Arahiti  lit^^nituiv),  nnd  ooncsd- 
'm%  th»t  he  wil*  ot'  ChaKh.enn  or  NftLst  mce— wt 
eucouuter  formi«lrible  intrinsic  dittieuitie*.  Th« 
book  contains  mentions  of  p^^r^^mnges  besiriug  names 
cla?«»|y  re^mbling  Xhose  of  Adam,  i>eth,  Enoch, 
Noah^Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abiatiam ;  and  M.  Chwol- 
son hmueif  tfi  fovceii  to  c*jnfe«  tliiit  the  particulars 
related  of  thvm  are  in  armie  res^KM-ts  similar  to  thost 
rvcorUed  of  the  Biblical  patmrd^.  If  thli  ditfi* 
culty  provei  insurroonntuble,  it  !»hows  that  the  author 
boiTDWed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and 
destroy*  the  iJsim  of  an  extreme  antiiiiiity.  Other 
Apparent  evideiioes  of  the  same  kind  sre  not  want^ 
ing.  Such  arv  the  meDtiotui  of  £rmtes^  (ilermesi, 
Agathiideemoou  (A^thodaemoo),  Tunmui  (Ado* 
uis),  and  Yoonan  (lonians).  11  is  ereu  a  i^uesttoii 
whether  tlie  work  should  not  be  dated  eeteral  ceo* 
turies  after  the  comiueuceiueut  of  our  era.  Ana* 
chi'ouismSf  it  is  asserted,  abnuod ;  gei^tiphScalt 
Imijiuistic  (Ihe  use  of  bite  woids  and  phrases),  hi»» 
torical,  and  religious  (such  as  the  tmoes  of  HoU 
leuismi  OS  ithown  in  the  mention  of  Heimes,  itfu^ 
And  mtluente«  to  be  Ascribed  to  NeopUtonism). 
The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modem,  wanting  th* 
niggeil  rigour  of  antiquity  tthia,  however,  is  ■ 
deliuutif  issue,  to  he  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scbo* 
lu^hip  >.  And  while  i.^hwolson  dates  the  oldat 
part  of  the  Btiok  of  A^n<'ulture  n,c.  2500,  nnd 
the  Book  of  TenkelcKwhi  m  tite  lut  century,  A.i». 
at  the  latest  (p.  136 1,  Kenan  nsiiuts  Uiat  \h»  two 
■re  so  similar  as  to  prvdude  Ibt  ootion  of  Uk«ir 
bdug  sepai«iteil  by  any  grait  intenral  of  timt 
{Jottrwii  Jr  i^Imtitiit), 

Altlioijgh  t^untremil^re  recovered  the  brood  o<H» 
lines  of  the  religion  sud  Isnpiage  of  the  Nabat,  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  huBgn 
m»inty  on  the  geuuiueness  or  epunousneas  ot'  tib* 
wotk  of  Kuthibneeu     If  M.  Chwobon's  theory  bi 


ti?  Ijtv  •  AL4-k^l  l^i«(*r,  p.  ««4. 
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foiTtct^  ttuiit  p4*op|#  pf-sMjtit  to  lu  ont:  of  tJhe  most 
atMi«ut  Ibmii  <il'  JdolAtry ;  mid  bj*  their  wiitiui^a 
we  GUI  tracu  the  wigin  mod  ri«  i>f  eucceftHive 
phu«»  of  ponthei'^m.  and  the  rnoU  of  the  cofxipti- 
C4to<]  tbiniB  of  JdolAtrj,  hereby,  ntid  philoc^pfiicid 
kifidelity,  which  aVioumi  ia  the  old  *ents  of  the  [ 
Ajnunneein   race.      Al   pre^fnt^  we   mnj   cooclude 

that  they  were  Sabiam  (o*ajI,^)»'*  •t  l***^  ^  *»*« 

tiio^  aa  Sabeifitd  sticoeeded  the  oLd«tr  i-eJi^rous ;  aiid 
their  doctimea  f<e<>in  to  have  Approached  (how 
nearly  a  futibei  knowlt-ilge  of  ihsm  obscure  sub- 
ject* will  ahow)  those  of  the  Meoda'ces  MeadHites, 
or  (irtostic*.  Their  language  presenta  similar  dilW- 
cultie&;  accoixling  to  M.  Chwol«oUf  it  h  the  aiajent 
language  of  Babylonia.  A  cuutiou«  ci'tti<?i8m  would 
(till  vtv  Know  more)  assign  it  a  phio*  as  a  corapua- 
tirely  iandi*in  dialect  of  Sjro-Chald^e  (^comp. 
Qunta'tn^rc,  Mem,  loo's). 

ThiiAf  if  M*  Chwt>lsoa'i  rcsalta  are  aooeptcdi 
ike  Book  of  Nabat  A^icdtiini  exhibits  to  ua 
an  ancient  civilizntioTip  before  that  of  tlie  Greekii 
ami  al  lemt  a*  old  ns  thAt  of  the  Egyptians,  cf  a 
gieat  and  powerful  nation  of  remote  uuti'iuity  ; 
tottkiftg  u«  ac4UAinted  with  sagei  hithei-to  uuknown, 
amd  with  the  rdlgiona  and  8cience»  they  either 
fiMdnded  or  advanced;  and  throwing  a  doc*d  of 
light  on  wkit  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  hktoty.  But  until  the 
origtnal  text  of  Kuthamee'a  treatiae  is  puUiahed^ 
we  iDUtt  withhold  our  acceptance  of  facta  tio  start- 
ling, and  r^ord  the  antiquity  aacrifaed  to  it  even 
by  Quatremire  as  extremdj  doubtfuL  It  is  suHi' 
oetu  for  the  prcaent  to  kaow  that  the  moat  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter — the  mo^t 
important  when  regarded  by  sober  criticism — are 
supported  by  the  r^ults  of  the  later  inquiries  of 
M,  ChwtjlfiOQ  and  others.  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  ground*  for  coimecting  the  Kabat  with  the 
NabnthaeaiiB, 

As  the  Arabs  Bpenk  of  the  Nabat  as  Sjfriana,  so 
conversely  the  Greeks  aud  f{ijman&  knew  the  Ka> 
bathaeatis  {ol  Na$arraiot  anil  No^aToioi,  LXX.  ; 
Alex,  Naj9aTfO< ;  Xabutliaei,  Vulg;. ;  ^Avaraioir  or 
NairarouVii,  Pt.  vi.  7,  §21;  Na^Sdroi,  ,^ujd.  s.  r, ; 
Is'abathae)  as  Arabf.  While  the  iuhabittintH  of  the 
peninsula  were  oomparatire  itraogers  to  the  ciasfiical 
wiiters,  find  veiy  Itttie  was  ICDOwn  of  tlie  fuithei> 
removed  peoples  of  ChaUaea  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
Nabaithaeans  bordaied  the  well-known  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  proi'inces.  The  nation  was  famous  for 
rta  weiith  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  de- 
"line  of  Its  trade  (divei-ted  thitiugh  Egypt j,  its 
prosperity  waned.  Petra  is  still  meiitinniKl  ns  a 
eentre  of  th«  trade  both  of  the  Sabeeans  of  South- 
ern Arabia  [^Shkba]  and  the  Gerriiaeans  on  tbe 
I^Wsian  gulf.  It  is  this  extension  acixtss  the  desert 
that  most  dearly  connects  the  Nabathaeaa  colony 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  uatiou  in  Chaldaea. 
The  notorious  trade  of  Petra  acri*!*  the  wifll- 
irodden  dfaert-road  to  the  Pcitiian  ^If  \s  sulBcient 
to  account  for  the  preieiiee  of  this  colony  ;  just  as 
tnces  of  Abrahimio  peoples  [Dedan,   &c.]  are 

^  flCbl-om  Is  eoomkODlj  held  bj  tha  Anbi  to  tigni^ 
oHfjhially  "  Apoetaus.*' 

•  We  have  ooi  ente/ed  lnt&  t&e  Bob|ioct  of  the  Ivngtin^ 
or  tLe  Ntbaibsffani.  Tht  link'  thai  is  known  nf  it  tend> 
to»  ^trengibf^  the  Uieory  q(  the  CbAtdauau  origin  of  th«t 
pau|»J.4«.  The  Jhic  de  Luyne«,  in  a  p«p<>r  ou  the  cnln«  of 
the  tatter  In  Uie  /?euu«  yui^ittxtUuiut  (nouv  K^ritf^  UK 
laut  addooes  fat^ti  to  %*iww  lUsl  Ibiy  cmiU^l  ihvtnt^ivmi^ 
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fbuod,  demoiiitTably,  oo  the  thorm  iif  tbtt  as  m 
the  mst,  and  on  the  border*  td  Palesiba  •  ^ 
west,  while  along  the  t)orth«m  Itoiita  </  lib  i» 
bian  peninsula  remaiiia  ol'  tiit  caararaQ  tULm»M 
exist.   Nothing  is  moit!  certain  Unaa  liw  olu^im4 
tills  grmt  istream  of  ornnniet^e.  froin  rotwli  IM^ 
until  the  o[ictLiug  of  the  Bgyptiwi  mirta  pdi^ 
destroyed  it.     Jo^phu-^  i  Ant.  i    12,  |4)  mi^4 
NaUtJwa  iNa3oT*«i,  Slrah. ;   Na0«r9i4,M|M 
as  embracing  the  cmmtry  trom  the  KailkBM  • 
Ute  (ied  Sm—i,  e.  Fetraea  and  aU  ihi  iwtfl  M 
of  iU    The  Nabat  of  the  AmbsL^  bowvw^ai^ 
M.n'ibed  as  frmed  for  ^^ctUiure  aui  hhmh  k 
th<^e  respects  oQerin^   m   oMiimat  t«  1i»  iy» 
tltaean^  of  Petra,  who  w«re  Ibuoil  by  IIm 
tiou  Mnt  by  Antigoniu  (B.C.  312)  I*  !• 
in  tents,  pastoral,  and  Qtmductin|^  iJie  %ad»  sf  it 
d««ert ;  but  in  the  Red  Sm  aipisn  1^  wiw  p* 
niticail,  and  by  sea-^nng  (|ittlttlti  abowid  a  •» 
SemitiG  character. 

We  agree  with  M,  QuctrcQilM  (ifba.  |cll)l 
while  lejectlfig  other  of  his  Tfa<ina,  iImI  Hiffi^ 
cation  of  tlie  NabnthaaiDa  of  Piitra,  ie 
on  that  of  the  surroutidiiig  Afmha,  ia  Qx««id|^«» 
phiined  except  by  tuppo»iog  ibma  to  be  a  ~ 
pf^nple  from  thoM  Arabs,  A  maUKtk/Mi 
unUion  of  this  supposition  is  Ibttnd  In  Cb»  i 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  «iw  w 
constructed  by  a  purelj  Semitic  nnu  Ai 
h  a  chamotertstic  of  Ariao  or  nutad  rmm.  U 
Southern  Atabia,  KigritiAjis  and  S^m^as  t 
itea)  together  built  huge  tdifitm ;  m  m 
and  Awyria,  and  so  too  in  E^gjpt^  wtia^  \ 
thii  unmistAkeable  mark.  (JUlAlu^J 
while  It  is  wanting  in  th«  mliMMa)  t^momti^i^ 
more  ancieut  reniomSf  ia  yet  uiiMiiali 
to  an  unmixed  .Semitic  nu3e«  Fartlitf,  I^Mlf«%itf 
the  literature  of  the  Kab«t«  whseb  ««  mm  '  ' 
indu^tr}al,  ai-e  not  such  as  are  fottod  lb  tkl  *^M^ 
of  pure  Semites  or  Ariaaa,  as  Kci^  (^nHm 
LmgxUM  Simitiqma,  227)  haa  w^  tibmdi  mi 
he  points,  as  we  have  i^>t«.  la  a  im^ 
(*'  Cousdute,"   or   part  ^'^  «ttJ««^  • 

Babylouia.     It  is  not.  ^>  *xbA^44Md 

(at  the  end  of  the  fmirtn  v.xii*Jt)  t^  |^  Antlii^ 
or  ti-eatise,  see  De  Lacy  a  «d.)  Itkeas  tlwCM^ 
Egypt  (a  mixed  tare)  to  tliv  S^btA  la  IM£ 

From  roost  of  tlieae,  and  otbar  asBtfdBMttak^w 
think  thee  is  no  reiaocmble  dviiU  tM  ^  Ssi^^ 
aeaijs  of  Arabia  Petmoa  were  th«  mmm  pf ^  •  ^ 
Nabat  of  Cbaldaea ;  thoiig^fa  hI  «^i  ^r*'  ^  t 
the  western  settleroeiii  was  fonMd  f^^  ^ 
known  ,^     That  it  was  not  of  any  ispwl^  dB 
after  the  captivity  appears  fnsm  tb»  mtUmdHt 
inhabitnnts  of  Edotn   in  the  '^■Mnftj^i  k^.  ^ 
thdr  absolute  ulenM   remaidfe^  li^  ^^k^t^f^ 
except  (if  Nebaioth  be  idenUiMl  w)lh  ami  ^ 
paaaage  in  Isaiah  (ls<  7)« 

The  Kabathamns  were  allia  eT  iW  /fw  i^t^ 
Captivity,  and  Judas  the  Wamafcrit  v 
white  At   wur  with  tba   Edom&ti*.  r^^  ' 
thiw  riays  fcouth  of  Joitiait  \  I  Ms.- 
Jcrteph*  Ant.  xli.  8,  fi)»  asd  ar 
than  bad  cent  Lis  bioeiter  Johi^  a  s^'*^ 


are  l; 

iDtt. ..   ....,.:.,,,  ....  .... 

wlih  Peers  ti«B  tw«ti  fauna.  QsiMila  i- 
■rlM-n  fn)«]  the  Cbsid«i-aik  ifiiecib  mI 
snd  tlteir  rorraptlon  «f  AtaUe  {Mam  wm 


•ki»Tiai 
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,  to  pnj  hk  friends  the  Nabathites  that 
wj  Ukigfat  l«T«  with  than  their  cairiage,  which 
«M  mQch*  (ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sk.  gives  much 
afomiatioa  regaidiog  them,  and  so  too  Strabo, 
mm  the  expedition  under  Aelius  Gall  us,  the  object 
•f  which  was  defeated  hj  the  treachery  of  the 
Habathmans  (see  the  Diet,  of  Geography^  to  which 
Iki  history  of  Nabataea  in  dosaical  times  properly 
Wongs). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathaesns,  or  Nabat,  derive 
Ibdr  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Kebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael?  Josephus  says  that 
Nabataea  wm  inhibited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
Miael ;  and  Jerome,  **  Nebaioth  omnis  regio  ah  Eu- 

eimto  nsque  ad  Mare  Rubrum  Nabathena  usque 
die  didtur,  quae  pars  Arabiae  est*'  {Ormtnent,  in 
3ai.  XXT.  13).  Quatrem^  rejects  the  identification 

Ibr  an  ctjrmological  reason — ^the  change  of  H  to  ^  i 

bat  this  change  is  not  unusual ;  in  words  Arabidzed 
AtB  the  Greek,  the  like  change  of  r  generally 
•oeurs.  lieain,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  it ;  regard- 
fa^  Nebaioth,  aller'his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient 
mmt  unconnected  with  the  Biblical  history.    The 

Aiabs  call  Nebaioth  Nftit  (CkjU),  and  do  not 
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t  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a 
different  descent ;  but  all  their  Abruhamic  genealo- 
^m  come  from  late  Jews,  and  are  utterly  untrust* 
worthy.  When  we  remember  the  darkness  that 
«Bahrouds  the  fsirly  history  of  the  '*  sons  of  the 
eoocubines"  after  they  were  sent  into  the  east 
ooantry,  we  hesitate  to  deny  a  relationship  between 
paoples  whobe  names  are  strikingly  similar,  dwell- 
mg  in  the  same  tract.  It  is  possible  that  Nebaioth 
went  to  the  fiu-  east,  to  the  country  of  his  grand- 
fcthtr  Abraham,  intermarried  with  th«  Chaldaeans, 
Mid  pire  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat. 
JnstaDoes  of  ancient  tribes  adopting  the  name  of 
■Mfe  modem  ones,  with  which  they  have  become 
fiisad,  are  fWquent  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Araba 
(■tc  MiDiAN,  foot-note);  but  we  think  it  is  also 
•dnuMible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  m  named  by 
tka  larred  historian  because  he  intermarried  with 
tka  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled 
f^  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  aii- 
•iker  link  be  adtM  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
■ms  to  connect  them.  [E.  S.  P.] 

KKBAL'LAT  (0^33:  Vat.  omiU^  Alex.  No- 

faXAjrr:  Iftballat),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of 

tibase  whidi  the  Benjamites  reoocupied  after  the 

•ptirity  (Neh.  xi.  34),  but  not  mentioned  in  the 

•nginal  catalogue  of  allotment  (oomp.  Joeh.  xviii. 

1U28).     It  is  here  named  with  Zeboim,  Lod,  and 

(ho.     Lod  is  Lydda,  the  modem  LiJd,  and  One 

iBt  impossibly  Ac/r  Anna,  four  miles  to  the  north 

*(   ic.       Ea^t  of  these,   and   forming   nearly   an 

■JnilatcnU  triangle  with   them,*  is  Ifeit  AeM/a 

(Bob.  ii.  23*2),  which  is  poraibly  the  locum  teneru 

*f  the   and(>nt  village.      Another   place  of  very 

*ttariy  the  same  name,  Bir  NebAln^  lies  to  the  east 

^  W  Jib  ((iibeun),  and  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 

*^ia  wouM  aiiiu  be  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 

•*d  altboiich  further  removed  from  Lotl  and  Ono, 

7^  if  Zeboim  should  on  investigation  prove  (as  i:^ 

**C  impossible)  to  be  in  one  of  the  wadys  which 

^^atrato  the  eastern  side  of  this  district  and  lead 


,       I  (pi  134),  with  \rM  than  usual  socinacy.  placn 

^^th-3fahall*  "  at  -  live  miles  south  of  lUmkh."    It  b 
^^Uy  akOTi  Itet  dbUDoe  N.I-:.  oTlt. 


tio%^  to  the  Jordan  valley  (oomp.  1  Sam.  zUi.  18)i 
then,  in  that  case,  this  sitoatno  might  not  be  un« 
suitable  for  Neballat.  [G.] 

NE'BAT  (On?:  Nc/Silr:  Nabat,  but  Nabatk 
in  1  K.  xi.)  The  fitther  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name 
is  only  presen'ed  in  connexion  with  that  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  xv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  26,  31,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52 ;  2  K.  iii.  3,  iz.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  xvii.  21. 
xxiii.  15 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  while 
his  son  was  young.  The  Jewish  tradition  pi^served 
in  Jerome  yQxiaest.  ffebr,  m  lib.  Heg.)  identifiet 
him  with  Shhnd  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamito. 
[Jerodoaii.I 

NE'BO,  MOUNT  (bpn :  Tk  Spos  NajBaSx 
mons  Nebo).  The  mountain  from  which  Mosas 
took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the  Pit)mised  Land 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  de- 
scribed, that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  recog* 
nise  it: — in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho;  tlit 
hend  or  summit  of  a  mountain  colled  the  I'isgnh, 
which  again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  tha 
geneiol  range  of  the  **  mountains  of  Abarim."  Its 
position  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 
which  Moses  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  defls  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50)-— 
"  the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  fadng  Beth-Peor  " 
(xxxiv.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
ness of  tMs  description,  no  one  lias  yet  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  neai-est 
point  at  which  most  travellers  are  able  to  view 
them)  the  mountain  of  Moab  present  the  appearance 
of  a  wall  or  clitf,  the  upper  line  of  which  is  almost 
straight  and  horizontal.  **  There  is  no  peak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is  one 
apparently  level  line  of  summit  without  peaks  or 
gaps "  (Kob.  B,  R.  i.  570).  *  On  ne  distingue 
pas  im  sommet,  pas  la  moindie  dme ;  seulement  on 
aper^oit,  9k  et  Ik,  de  leg^res  inflexions,  cotniM  si 
In  main  da  peintre  qui  a  tract  C€tte  ligne  horizon- 
tale  8'tr  le  ciel  c^t  trtmbU  dans  quelqws  endroits  " 
(Chateaubriand,  Itin^raire,  part  .H).  **  Possibly," 
continues  Robinson,  "on  travelling  among  these 
mountains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  found  answering  to  the  position  and  character 
of  Nebo."  Two  such  points  haive  been  named. 
(1.)  Seetxen  (March  17,  1806;  Beise,  vol.  i.  408) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Dschib- 
bal  Attar^  (between  the  Wirf.v  Zcrka-main  and  the 
Amon,  3  miles  below  the  former,  and  10  or  !; 
south  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  this 
he  is  followed  (tliough  probably  without  any 
communication)  by  Burckhanlt  (July  14,  181*2), 
who  mentions  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
and  therefore  probably  **  Motmt  Nebo  of  the  Scrip, 
ture."  This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  though 
with  hesitation  {Travels,  June  8,  1818,. 

(2.)  The  other  elevation  above  the  ^neral  sum- 
mit level  of  these  highlands  U  the  J^^l  'Oshat  or 
Ansha't  or  Jcbel  el-JiVAd,  "  the  hiijht'st  piunt  in  all 
the  eastern  mountains,*  "overtopping;  the  whoU  »»1 
the  Belka,  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  tlic 
Gh6r"  (Burokhardt,  July  2,  lbl2 ;  Kobinsoo.  i. 
5'J7  not£,  570). 

But  these  eminecoes  ore  alike  wanting  in  01  < 
main  essential  of  the  Nabo  of  the  Scripture,  whitk 
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In  stilted  to  have  hv^ii  **  h.  iiag  Jendio/  wortu 
^tiidi  ID  tiie  widfst  iaterpretntioo  muft  imply  that 
it  was  **  some  i?l«viition  Trnmedbtcly  over  the  lust 
6t«ge  of  tbc  Joitlan^'*  while  *OAhit  and  jlf/ctr*^  are 
«quflil]r  reoioie  in  opposite  dircctioos,  the  ooe  15 
ttiilcH  Dortli,  the  other  1 5  milctt  aouth  of  a  Hoe  drawn 
Qulwnni  frotn  Jencho.  Another  rei|ui»ite  for  the 
idi^ntiHcatian  i«,  Out  a  view  »houM  be  obtainable 
(Vom  the  summit,  corresponding  to  thnt  prospect 
over  the  whole  bind  which  Mo;i«6  is  miil  to  have 
hAd  fiom  ^!olJntNebo:  even  though,  as  Professor 
i^tjiiilejr  h\a  remu]  knl  (S,  4^  P.  3U 1  i,  that  wjis  «i 
viow  which  iu  its  full  extent  mu.st  huve  betJ) 
itna^^ioed  nitli«r  tluuiiictually  seen.*  The  view  from 
JitMJiCifd  hAi  been  brieHy  dprciibed  hy  Mr.  Porter 
( Nitndhk,  30»)p  though  without  reference  to  the 
poa-ihdity  of  it*  being  Nebo.  Of  thut  from  Jebet 
Att<itdSt  no  deaeription  ia  exUmC,  for,  xilmost  mere* 
dible  «»  it  teenv,  none  of  the  travellei'«  above  nomeJ, 
ailbuugh  thej'  beliwel  it  to  be  Kebo,  app^u*  to  have 
mndjO  *ny  Att4<tnpt  to  deviate  io  far  from  th«r  route 
as  to  Ofiociid  mi  eminence^  which  if  their  oonjcctures 
lie  correct  must  be  th«  most  iutere&ting  &pot  iu  the 
world.  [GJ 

NEBO  l^aa),  1.  (Ka3a5:  iTefio  and  Nabo), 
A  town  on  the  eastera  side  of  Jordan,  aituated  in  the 
pii*toral  conntiy  (Num*  xjciii.  3),  oue  of  those  which 
wt're  taken  ptrsiestxion  of  and  rebuilt  by  tlie  trilje  of 
Keut»eu  i^ver,  H8).^  In  the&e  limits  it  'i*  osiiociated 
with  KiijaLhjiim  mid  Biml<^meoD  or  Beon  ;  and  in 
anotiier  record  (I  Chr,  v.  8)  with  Aroer,  ns  mark- 
itig  one  exti^emity,  possibly  the  west,  of  a  principal 
pait  of  the  tribe.  In  the  renmjkuble  prophecy 
aJopted*  by  Is«lah  (rv.  2)  and  Jertmiah  (xh-iii,  I, 
2'i )  conceming  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentiono*!  in  the  Kiine 
twinexiim  as  b«?for(!»  though  no  loj>gf»r  an  Ismelite 
town,  bnt  in  the  hands  of  Mojib.  It  does  not  octrnr 
in  the  i^talo^e  of  the  u^wns  of  Heuben  in  Jofchua 
(xtii.  15-2^V);  but  wheUier  tliis  is  an  accidental 
omwiori,  or  whether  it  »p]>eAr&  under  anotlier  iuudCi 
— aoeoi-ding  to  the  stutemeut  of  l^utn.  xjuuii.  38, 
that  the  I51  iielltcs  changed  the  itamcs  of  the  befttbea 
cities  they  retoinetl  in  thb  dijstrict^ — tn  tuxxrtoia.  In 
the  ca>e  of  Nebo,  which  vfiiA  doubtless  called  af)er 
the  deity**  of  that  ujunt^,  there  would  he  a  double 
reutfin  for  such  a  change  (£ee  Joe>h.  xxiii*  7). 

Neither  i»  tlvere  iinything  to  shew  whether  there 
was  a  connexion  betwevn  Nebo  the  town  and  Mount 
Nebo.  The  noticwi  of  Euscbiui  and  Jeronne  (  Ono' 
maaticon)  att  confused^  but  they  at  leoat  denote 
that  the  two  wcie  di&tinct,  and  distant  fi^un  each 
other.*  Tht  town  1  No^tup  and  '*  Nabo")  they  iden- 
tify with  Noban  ^r  Kenath,  and  locate  it  8  miles 
■outh'  of  Hc^hbon,  where  the  ruiim  of  tl-Hixbia 
appi^r  to  Ktand  at  ptviient ;  while  the  mountain 
(No^oi/  and  "  Naban  ")  is  stated  to  tfe  6  miles  eaat 
(Jer.)  or  w«it  (Kua.)  &om  the  same  spot. 
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ill  the  tict  of  places  MiuUt  of  ^-fhtt  |p*»lf 
Dr.  HobinMKi  {Bib,  Re9,  1st  ed.  tqI.  itt  AfT^Uf) 
one  occurs  named  Sdnt^  which  may  poaaibly  trii» 
ticAl  with  Nebo,  but  tiothitig  t«  known  of  i%  tomiM 
or  of  the  chaiiacter  of  thi*  apot, 

2.    (Koaov,  Aks.  na0m\    iti   N«h.  K«^ 
NfhQ).     The  diildrcn  of  Kebo  (Bemf^Nd^)  <■* 
numW  of  H<\y-two,  are  miiiticmed  fo  tike  OfidifP 
of  the  men  of  Judah  luid  Benjiiiniii'  «ho  r*t,iT^ 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubl>al>ei  {  Er 
vii.  ^\W).     Seven    of  the<n    hn\: 
whom  tltey  were  compelltsd  U* 
The    nume   occurs    between 

Lydda,  which,  \ii  w^ ■'  •       -    mr  uj^mnpTa-i  - 

the  \\n\,  iTTiplies  ti:  [iiatwl  to  tbs  \mr9Uf 

of  lienjttmui   to  L'l  i'  JcrtiMlem,    Tl*  • 

poss&ibiy  the  ronlern   Uertl- AAfxik^  abcMjt 
K.W.  by  W.  of  Jerufiilem,  ft  fiom  Lvdi!. 
to  fa/u,  which  seenu  lu 
Jerome  ( ChUfftn,  *•  Anal , 
I  PintUta,  §8 )  ft*  Nob  Uu- 


that  ideutificatiuQ  is  hjudlT 


4Ki   l«l 


in  h{&  and    later  tjmea   knovi 
Iiettcntjbl*»> 

It  h  possible  that  this  N«bo  w«a  «o  otfiJwtf  •' 
tli>^t  on  the  out  of  Jordan  {  in  whicii  cim  wf  laii 
another  Uiwn  ml  Jed  to  those  aLreskly  iMtcw!  a  O' 
teiTJtory  of  Benjainio  which  f«lAtti  the  »aB  if 
foreign  and  heathen  seCllci^  [^Hf^^JtXts,  L  M 
note,'  MrcHiHAflH  :  Or«if?<t/] 

A  town  n.  (ledlylhtLS 

(not  in  H^l  m  the  mm*  «f 

Judfth    fieqiiruirTi     .?>     i  ^n  m        t     -N^m,    %fi 

it»  situation  forbids  any  attetupt  to  idcour; 
Nebo. 


(tfiiti) 


both  in  Isaiah  (ilvi,  t\  ati4 
OS  the  name  of  n  Chaldaeui  j^,  b  « 
deity  of  the  Babyloniaiw  and  Ajvrr^iiw.  tip 
original  native  name  waa,  in  Hamiuc  PiIjIm^ 
Nabiu,  in  Semitic  Babylotiiira  and  AmtfrmL  J^ 
Jt  U  rOBsonahty  conjectured  to  he  <mMf<^  fHk 
tlje  Hfbrew  Hll,  "  to  prophesy »^  mhati  ^ 
common  word  K^3:,  "  prophet  *  (Atak  M> 
Nebo  was  the  god  who  presided  OT«r  limii|  «l 
letters.  He  is  called  **  the  tar-hMrt^"*  «b«li 
{Mssesses  inteiligatice,**  '*  he  w\»  n>rhw  tf  * 
structa.'*  The  w«dge  or  arrow -h<»(i^^4hs  imh^ 
element  of  cuneiform  wiithif;— •ppaan  la  ktn 
been  hi«  emblem  ;  and  hciMse  b«  borv  the  ea»4 
Tir,  which  signifies  ♦•  a  ahA^  ar  aiTi?w,*'  R«i  €*^ 
ml  character  corre^pouds  u»  tkm%  nf  th*  F/rjMi 
Thoth,  the  Greek  Herroe^  a^M  "  ^W. '- 

Astronomically  be   is   idtmi.  ,    .  ^ 

neAreat  the  ann,  called  Kcho  a\ 
and  Tir  by  the  aocaeDi  FeniiBa. 


'tills  rtew  was  probably  ideatiol  wtrli  that  seen  by 
\  (Svm.  xxllL  14).    U  Its  tKAuUfully  drawn  oul  tii 
detail  bj  Pruf.  Stanky  (.'i.  df  P.  2W). 

^  Tbt  name  Is  umiiled  In  tbia  piassge  In  tbe  Vatlcau 
LXX.    Tbe  Alex.  |(|!!iS.  baa  n^i'^oiM. 

«  Se«  Moab,  p.  39&&^ 

«  Seliden  (Ae  PCf  .S'yr.  Etynt  it.  cap.  13)  assumes  on  tbs 
iiiiborlty  o(  Ileeychliu*  Luierpretatf^jn  of  !■.  xv.  I.  itisl  I 
Iiib.111  fviiiAliied  a  temple  or  Ajuictuary  of  Nebi»      Hui  It  • 
woutd  a|ipear  iImI  Nelxi  iht  pUve,  and  nut  Ntbu  Itie  ' 
divinity,  is  referrvd  to  to  that  posMfc  | 

•  In  sou±cr  p«s«Mi^  (ad  £ta«aNi  a  v.  3>,  Jeitmie  sraMa  1 
thai  Ibe  "*  aanftecTstrd  idol  of  Cht^motli— UiaT  Vs,  Ho). 
ptMfipr'^llAal  Ktff,  rvsl4V.iJ  in  K«ho  I 


'  iCmatroi^  tlie  '■|*"^iilm|Tt  of 

miles  NF^nrHeibbm. 

t  In  Nell.  Uw  Damv  fa  sttttoi  m  tt« 
inK  13J.  CCMDp.  ELAif ),  a4  II  Ivo  fM 

wtre  mentione*!,  *♦»(♦  "''  '-  --•  tfi^c^pK. 

>»     f'bf*  WrftlU  of  W  ^   If^^     f 

quuLtng«    Tbey  sr>.         >  dt*»9  «# 

'*  Nobe  qui  hndle  vul^tj'.  jippcUaiiMv 

in  datmiu  wtmtium,  im  prSmtBmmgmi^ 

pfittrium,  via  qtii  iLur  l^d<Uni    ^  ^ 

monUani    liit«r   u: 

iubltjis  irmpUone^ 

PhUlsUnc*  iri4  in  UfP  uni*'  t^r  .<ia«t-^|^ 


Mob.  wbeire  thay  w«f»  m  hv^wnm^  «» 


NEBUCHADNSZZAB 

>  Ncbo  wu  of  Babjlooian  nther  than  of  Aifynan 
■rigiD.  lo  the  tavlj  AmjnMa  PaDtbeon  be  occu|nei 
ft  W9VJ  mf^ncv  poeition,  being  either  omitted  from 
the  li»t«  altogether,  or  occurring  as  the  but  of  the 
BUDur  gods.  The  king  suppoMd  to  be  Pul  tint 
brings  him  {tromiaentlj  forward  in  Assjria,  and 
tben  apparently  in  conMquence  of  some  peculiar 
connexion  which  he  himself  had  with  Babylon. 
A  Ktatue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this  monarch  at 
Calah  (^AVinriK/),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
)lui<um.  It  has  a  long  inscription,  written  across 
the  bo>Jy,  and  consisting  chietly  of  the  god*s  various 
epithets.  In  Babylonia  Nebo  held  a  pi-ominent 
nLee  from  an  early  time.  The  ancient  town  of 
Suisippii  was  especially  under  his  protection,  and 
th«!  gimt  temple  there  (the  modem  Birs-Nimrud) 
was  dclicated  to  him  from  a  very  remote  age. 
[Baukl,  Tower  of.]  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of 
the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
wunes  the  woiti  Nabu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an 
elfemeiit:  e.g,  Nabo-nassar,  Nabo-poUssar,  Nebu- 
cfaadnezxar,  and  Nabo-nadius  or  Labynetus :  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  honoured  next  to  Bel-merodach 
by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchadnexxar  completely 
rebuilt  hii  tem|^  at  Borsippa,  and  called  after  Kim 
his  famous  sea}iort  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
became  known  to  the  <  jreeks  as  Teredon  or  Diridotis 
— ••  giv«fn  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.  The  worship  of 
Kebo  appeaiv  to  have  continued  at  Boi-sippe  to  the 
3nl  or  4th  century  atler  Christ,  and  the  Sabaeans 
•f  Hanun  may  have  preserved  it  even  to  a  hiter 
date.  1 2^  the  Kssay  On  the  Relujion  of  the  Bo- 
hylmUans  and  Jsxyruiiu,  by  Sir  H.  Ilawlinson,  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  lUwlinson's  Herodotus,  pp.  637- 
644.* ;  and  compare  Norberg's  Onoinasiicony  s.  v. 
Nebo,  pp.  98,  9.)  [G.  R.] 

XEBUCHADNEZ'ZAB,  or  NEBUCHAI>- 
R£Z'ZAU  CVVtOnsn^  or  -VV«!!1?^3?  :  No- 
fimvx^^^^op :  ^I'abuchodimosor),  was  the  greatest 
and  mo»t  powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His 
Biun^,  according  to  the  native  orthogruphy,  is  read 
w  Xib'i^td'tn-uisitr,  and  is  explained  to  mean 
••  Nebo  is  the  protector  against  misfoitune,''  kudari 
Wng  connecteil  with  the  Hebrew  "1^1*3,  ••  trouble  " 
or  *•  attack,"  and  ntsur  being  a  participle  from  the 
root  1V3,  •*  to  protect."     The  rawr  Hebrew  foi-rn, 

it«d  by  Jeremiah  and  flxekiel, — Nebuchadrezzar,  is 
tiins  very  close  indeed  to  the  original.  The  Persian 
ivno,  Sitb»kHdrachara  {^Bth,  Inscr,  col.  i.  par.  16), 
io  leas  correct;  while  the  Greek  equivalents  are 
MNoetimes  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Na3ov«co5p^ 
•opei,  which  was  used  by  Abydenus  and  Megaj»- 
thcbeis  is  the  best  of  them ;  HafioicoKdeapoSt 
which  a|ip(>ani  in  the  (.'anon  of  I*toleniy.  the  worst. 
Stralio's  Ha$oKo9p6<ropos  (xv.  1,  §H)  and  Berosus's 
tlmB^vxoioifoa-opot  lie  between  these  exti«mes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  tht>  son  and  successor  of 
yabopriiaaAr,  the  founder  of  the  IViibylonian  Em- 
pn.  He  appears  to  have  be«'n  of  man  iage:ible  age 
at  the  time  ot  his  fiither's  ivbellion  n<^nst  Assyria, 
BX.  6'Jo :  for,  aoconlinc;  to  Abydenu.s  (ap.  Kuseb. 
ClftM.  Cam.  i.  9;,  the  olii.'ince  t>etween  this  priuf.-e 
md  tbe  Medum  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal 
«f  Aauhia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebu- 
ikadiMaar,  Nabopolassar's  son.  Little  fuiiher  is 
kMVD  of  him  during  his  father's  lifetime.     It  is 


terms  (h'ji  leadLf  l^byn'^tQs  (i.  74) ;  a  wort* 
not  Tlt^tj  rmdnr  the  Ikihy Ionian  jVo^ii. 
bot  does    endrr  aiiuUi»r  Rnbylonlan  muiir. 
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•nsptctod,  nther  than  proved,  that  he  was  the 
keaer  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  whidi  aocom- 
paoied  Cyazares  in  his  Lydian  war  ^Medcs],  bf 
whose  interposition,  on  the  oocasioo  of  an  ecDpse 
that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,*  B.r  610  A 
any  rate,  a  few  yeara  hiter,  he  was  placed  at  tho 
head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  fitther 
who  was  now  old  and  iniii-m,  to  chastise  the  insO' 
lence  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Kgypt.  This  prince 
had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract, 
from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper  Euphratea 
[Carciiemish],  which  in  tlie  partition  of  the  As- 
syrian territories  on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  had 
been  assigned  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  Beros. 
ap.  Joseph,  o.  Ap.  i.  19).  Necho  had  held  pua* 
session  of  these  countries  for  about  three  yeaiv, 
when  (ii.C.  605)  Nebuchadnezzar  led  an  army 
against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish  in  a 
great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nahopolassar,  after  nngning  21  years, 
had  died,  and  the  throne  was  vacant ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Nebucliadnezzar,  though  he 
appeared  to  be  the  "  king  of  Babylon  "  to  the  Jews, 
had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In  some 
alarm  about  the  succession  he  hurried  bock  to  tlie 
capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops ;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tudmor  or 
Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance 
had  aiisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom 
(H.c.  604).  The  hulk  of  the  army,  with  the  cap- 
tives— Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptiims,  and  Jews — 
returned  by  the  ordinaiy  route,  which  skirted  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  brought  to  Biiby- 
lon,  where  they  presently  grew  into  favour  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  beoune  persons  of  very  consi- 
derable influence  (Don.  i.  3-20). 

Witliin  three  yean  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Brst  ex- 
pedition into  Syria  and  l^estine,  disatfection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiokim — who, 
although  threatened  at  Hrst  with  captivity  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  nmintained  on  tlie  throne 
as  a  Babylonian  vassal — atler  three  years  of  servuw 
"  turned  and  rebelled  "  againat  his  suzerain,  pro- 
bably trusting  to  be  sup[iorted  by  Egypt  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to 
have  broken  into  revolt ;  and  the  Cluildaeau  monarch, 
who  had  previously  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  dis- 
ati'ectcd  by  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  2 ),  once  moie  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  marched  finst  of  all  i^iinst 
Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  army  there  to  continue  the  sioge,  lie 
proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which  submitted  with- 
out a  btru^le.  According  to  Josephus,  who  is 
here  our  chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punishKJ 
Jehoiokim  with  death  ( Ant.  x.  6,  §.'l ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30),  but  placed  his  sen 
Jehoinchin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin  reigned 
only  three  months;  for,  on  his  showing  symptoms 
of  di&affection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  I4cainst 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  dejwsed  the  young 
prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with 


yabu^makiL  Nsbopolassar  maf  have  bed  a  too  cf  thM 
iiMw ;  or  tbe  IjOqmeius  of  Herod.  L  74  maj  he  Nabe> 
pi>la«4V  hinuetL 
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I  Urgv  portion  of  tlie  popoliittoii  o(  the  dty,  awi 
the  eh^ef  of  the  T«ni[ii«  traiaiir«i),  and  truktt  bk 
um  le,  Zedekiab,  king  in  his  room.  Tjre  ttill  held 
out ;  lod  it  wu  not  till  the  thirteenth  je&r  from 
the  tJRi«  of  it«  liret  inve^ment  that  the  city  of  mcT' 
chants  ftW  (b.g,  585 )»  Ere  this  KiippenetJ,  Jeniaft- 
lem  had  been  totidljde&tnoyed.  Thid  consummation 
Wfts  owtaj^  Iq  Ibe  fellT  of  Z«i1elc«abf  wbo^  despite  the 
w&miDgs  of  JereRiiih,  made  a  tnmtf  with  Apnea 
(Hoplim)*  king  of  Egypt  (E*.  xr'iL  13)t  nod  on 
ihe  «tr«ogth  of  this  allinJice  renounced  hia  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Babjlon.  Kebuohadneuar 
comn]enci*d  the  ttoal  siege  of  Jeruflilem  kk  the 
mnth  yew  of  Zedekiah,  —  Kit  o«ni  aevflateeotli 
year  (B.C.  58Sv  and  took  it  two  ytrars  later 
'B,c.  586).  One  eflbrt  to  amy  out  the  treaty 
leem.^  to  h*va  been  made  by  Apnes,  An  Ogyptiao 
vmy  CTosaed  the  troritier,  and  began  ita  manJi 
towikfila  J«fiisaiem ;  upon  which  KebuGhodnezzar 
laiaed  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new  foe* 
AdDOfding  to  Joaephua  {Ani,  x,  7,  §3)  a  batOe 
VKB  fought,  in  which  Apries  wna  completely  de* 
iaated  ;  but  the  Scriptural  acoount  seems  rather  to 
Imply  that  the  E^^^itiaia  retired  oo  the  advanoi!  of 
KebucbadDecxart  aad  recrcwsecl  the  frontier  without 
tulcing  an  engagement  (Jer.  xuni.  6-8>.  At  any 
late  tne  attempt  foiled,  and  waa  not  repeated ;  the 
**  broken  ned,  Egypt*"  proved  a  t]-tticbeit>UK  su[t- 
feort,  and  after  an  «^tetti  mootba'  sieee  Jerujtalem 
fUl.  Zadflkiab  asca^  from  tbe  city,  but  was  cap- 
tursd  near  Jericho  (ib.  xmi.  5)  and  brought  to 
Nebacha  inezzor  at  Riblah  in  tbe  ten-itory  of  Ha^ 
math,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  hy  the  kin^s 
order,  while  bit  soiia  and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain. 
Nebuchodnessar  then  returned  to  Babylon  with 
Zadekiah,  whom  be  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
«t'  his  lite ;  leading  Nebuzar-odon,  the  captain  of  hin 
guard,  to  complete  tbe  destruction  of  the  dty  and 
tht  poioiAaLtion  of  Judaea.  Oedaliah,  a  Jew^  was 
appointed  goytnar^  but  be  was  shortly  muidet^ 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  Jews  either  6ed  to  £gyptf  or 
were  ouried  by  Nebuiar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  miUtary  suooeasei  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
lit  tnfied  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  own 
annak  have  not  oome  down  to  us;  and  the  historical 
alltisions  which  we  And  in  bis  extant  inkcriptionfi 
are  of  the  moei  Tvgue  and  genend  character.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  tbe  pitypbetteal  Scriptiires 
aocl  from  Joseph  us  ^  that  the  oanquest  of  Jerattlam 
waa  npidly  followed  by  the  fall  of  Tyre  oud  the 
oomplttttiolmiiefioii  of  Phoenicia  (Ex,  Txvi.^xzviii. ; 
Josapli.  c.  Jp,  i.  21) ;  after  which  the  Babylonians 
oarrwd  their  arms  into  Egypt,  and  injiict«d  serere 
ii^uries  on  that  fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi,  13-26; 
Ez,  MOL  2-20;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  9,  §7).  But  we 
have  oo  aooount,  on  which  we  can  depend,  of  these 
campaigns.  Our  remaining  notices  of  Nebachadaei< 
air  present  him  to  as  ss  a  nugmfiooit  prince  and 
btni^cent  ruler,  nther  than  a  warrior;  and  the 
great  (um  which  has  always  attached  to  his  name 
among  the  Eastern  nations  depends  rather  on  his 
h*u]dingB  Aud  other  grand  constructions  than  on  any 
▼kturts  or  ccsiqamU  lacribed  to  him. 

We  <-e  told  by  Berosus  that  the  firet  care  of 
NtbndhaJneizBr,  on  obtaining  quiet  pn«<«sKion  of 
liii  kiagdom  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was 
to  rebuild  tbe  temple  of  Bel  (Bet-Merodach)  at 
Dabjioo  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 
JoH^i^.  Ami,  z.  11,  §1).  He  next  procoedod  to 
ttamtfilbmi  and  beoxitify  tbe  dty.  which  be  i*eiko- 
fflfidl  liireughottL.  and  siirrouDded  with  serend  Hties 
M  feililioitiou,  himiuJf  lidding   one  entiiTly  turn 
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qnarter.  Haring  fiiushed  the  wmU»  ani  adenal  (to 
^tes  magnlfioaitly,  he  eonstmelvd  a  wtm  p^s^ 
adjoining  the  old  restdenoe  of  his  fatba — a  mf^ 
ediAce»  which  be  completed  in  tifievn  days  t  Im  ^ 
grouads  of  tJiiis  pl*oe  be  formed  tbo' 
''banging  garden,  which  wta 
up  with  AugB  stones  to  inutalc  the  tanoil 
of  mountains,  and  planted  with  tj«ei  aad  dlnitit 
every  kind.  Diodonis,  probably  IbllowtB^  Omm. 
describes  this  tDorrel  as  a  aqiiare^  itnx  ^laki 
(+00  feet)  each  way,  and  50  eubita  (TS  Im; 
high,  approached  by  sloping  pallia,  «a4  tm^ 
ou  a  series  of  arched  gallerias  iianMainft  in  M#e 
fjom  the  base  to  tbe  summit,  la  t^tm  gilli 
were  various  pleasant  chambflK^;  and  me  ef  tkm 
contained  the  engines  by  wbkiek  water  «m  mmi 
from  the  rirer  to  the  aor&oe  of  the  ^B«i 
This  curious  conutroctioit,  whieh  the  tiivk  wmti 
reckoneil  among  tbe  aeveii  wondaa  of  Iht  awlii 
wius  iciid  if*  have  been  built  by  NobodMlMHi  fer 
the  gmttficatiou  of  bis  wile,  Amtthta,  vfao«  la*"^ 
been  brought  up  nmong  the  Mc^lian  mms^mm, 
desiivd  something  to  remind  her  of  theaa,  Pai^, 
however,  one  object  waa  to  obtaia  a  ] ' 
at  a  height  above  that  to  whidb  tha 
accustomed  to  rise. 

This  complete  reaovatioa  of  Bdhyloa  hf  M^ 
chodnezxar,  which  Berosoa  asirrts^  b  0m^kmd  U 
us  in  every  pooBible  way.  Tbe  Staadard  [wifftM 
of  the  king  relate*  at  kngth  Use  ctm^ktmdkm  ef  *e 
whole  seriea  of  works,  aad  appcarm  to  base  l««  l&* 
authority  from  which  Beraaaa  drew.  The  ma  m 
firm  this  in  the  most  ponfei««  way,  fhr 
of  Ihe  bricks  m  #f^  are  ataznpad  with  ^' 
Sir's  name.  Scripture,  also,  adda  m 
important  testimofiy^  in  the  ^i  i  Jai— til  nf  M^ 
chadnezzar  recorded  by  Daniel,  **  If  aol  Iba  p^ 
Babylon  vehicA  I  hm  bvUi  f  *  (B^a^  |t.  SP> 

But  Ntbuchadncaar  did  bol  o^ne  ^  eftii 

to  tbe  omameutatioii    and    tnif waii  ef  la 

capital  Throngbout  the  empire,  at  Bora^fa,  fi^ 
para,  Cntha,  Chilmad,  DiumU,  Tervha,  wd  s 
multitude  of  other  plaoea^  he  botlfc  ar  felallltfBi^ 
repaired  temples^  coaatnidlad  %»«,  laaiiiin^ 
canals,  and  aqueduct*,  on  a  acila  or  pi^tf  fli 
magnifieenoB  aiirpaating  mrythu^  if  Iki  M 
recorded  hi  history,  mSeas  H.  belM  tt^m^b^ 
of  one  or  two  of  the  greatcet  Cgyftin  iwaai*^ 
"  t  have  examtaed,**  aayi  Sir  H.  teajaaa."^ 


bricks  at  xihc,  belong:ing  parlay  ta  a 
diiferent  towns  and  citaes  ia  the  a 
Baghdad,  and  I  never  fottod  aof  eChiir  h^ti  i^ 
that  of  NebQcbadneaaar,  sou  af '  NdboaateH^  M 
of  Babrloo  "  (Oenmnl  on  ihe  Imatr.JjaMmm 
Babylonia^  7(i,  77).  "  ^^^  T  nrhMtom*  «^ 
Abydenot,  **  on  suoceediag  to  ti^  Ifawa^  %^Mai 
Babylon  with  thfee  Mam  af  wiik^  Bi  d^  it 
Nfihr  Maicha^  or  Royal  Blf«K,  whUb a»a tawd 
stream  derived  from  the  IfaphiaiwL  ^  dbi  di 
Acracsnos.  He  likewlfee 
above  the  dty  of  Sippata« 
saags   (90  miles)  ta 

fiithoms  (120  feet)  dcew. ^ 

flood-gateiP,  which  enafcdal  hi«i  la  Ict^v  d«  lio 

country.     He  aUo  built  a  <y«av  aleaa  db  dHo^ 

the  Red  Sea  '  Her^ian  Giilf). 

Teredou  on  the  bordoe  of  Aeafa^*  It  a 

concluded  from  tbeae 

system  of  irrigation  waa  da? ivd  hf  liii 

to  whom  the  Babylaaiaaa  wm*  mhi" 

likr  the  greater  pevtioa  af  t^t  eMi 

oanals  which  covered  the  whale  allafW  totfi^l 
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^#Mn  tkm  two  tirtn,  and  eitendad  on  the  right 
bMk  of  tiw  Euahratet  to  the  extreme  rcrge  of  the 
Moaj  teerL  On  that  side  the  prinoipal  work  wae 
A  canal  of  the  larfest  dimcnskmi,  itill  to  be  traced, 
vUeh  left  the  Euphratee  at  Hit,  and  skirting  the 
•■caert  ran  aouth-east  a  distance  of  above  400  miles 
ic  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  emptied  itself  into  the 
Baj  of  Oram, 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  proneritj  of 
Kcbochaiceuar  are  strikinglj  placed  berore  us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  «*  The  Gcd  of  Heaven  "  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  00I7,  but  **  power,  strength, 
and  glory  *'  ( Duu  ii.  37).  His  wcnlth  is  evidem:ed 
bf  the  image  of  gold,  60  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
tet  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  (ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran- 
deur and  careful  organisation  of  his  kingdom  appears 
from  the  long  list  of  his  officers,  **  princes,  governors, 
captains,  judges,  treasurers,  councillors,  sheriflb, 
and  ruleriof  provinces,**  of  whom  we  have  repeated 
mention  (ib.  verses  2,  3  and  27).  We  see  the 
csistcnce  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  **  magi- 
ciana,  astrologers,  sorcerers,'*  over  whom  Daniel 
was  aet  (ib.  ii.  48).  The  **  tree,  whoee  height  was 
creat,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
theriof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth ;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  fond  for  all ;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shallow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  bnuiches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  ted  of  it 
{A.  iv.  10-12),  U  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
Mioe  so  flouri^ng  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  bv  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  Sk.),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
aatrapial  system  of  government  {Satrapen-Em- 
ricklnng)  m  established  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justitied  by  a  close 
czaroiuation  of  that  document.  Nebuchadnesxar, 
like  his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Is.  z.  8),  is  repre- 
aeoted  as  a  **  king  of  kings  "  (Dan.  ii.  37) ;  and 
the  offioere  enumerated  in  ch.  ii.  are  probably  the 
authorities  of  Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the 
govemon  of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all 
apiuned  at  once  from  their  employments.  The  in- 
atanoe  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl.  5 ;  2  K.  xzv.  22)  is  not 
that  of  a  satrap.  He  was  a  Jew ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  stood  really  in  any  different 
relation  to  the  Babylonians  from  Zedekiah  or  Jehoi- 
■efain ;  althoogh  as*  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David, 
the  Jews  considend  him  to  be  **  governor  *  rather 
than  king. 

Towards  the  doae  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Ne- 
budhadncsiar  suflered  a  temporary  eclipse.     As  a 

Caishmcot  for  hid  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
m  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
Greeka  called  Lycanthropy  (kuKwdptnla) ;  wherein 
the  raflerer  imagines  liimself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
tbe  haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
baaat  1  Usn.  iv.  33).  Berosus,  with  the  pardonable 
haJiiiiaii  of  a  native,  anxious  for  the  good  fiune  of 
kia  eoiutry's  greatest  king,  suppressed  this  foct; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Henxiotus  in  his 
I  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
r  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it  Ne- 
ladacnar  himself,  however,  in  his  great  inscrip- 
tiao  appean  to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied 
asnhigaity  of  phrase  which  renders  th^  passage  very 
^fieukt  of  translation.  After  describing  the  cou- 
stnidioa  of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
m  appean  to  say— »« For  four  yeara  (?)...  the 
OHt  uf  my  kingdom  .  ..  did  not  rejoice  my  heart. 
b  all  mr  deminicos  I  did  not  build  a  high  plaoe  of 
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power,  the  precious  tnaaures  of  my  idLgdon  I  did 
not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  bnildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  jjoy  01 
my  heart,  in  Babylon  the  dty  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  acat  of  mv  empire,  I  did  not  siug  his 
praiaas,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altan  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals'*  (Kawlinson'a  Herod, 
ii.  586).  Other  negative  cUusai  follow.  It  ia 
plain  that  we  have  iMre  narrated  a  suspenaioa— 
apparently  for  four  years— of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself— his  temples,  pohices,  worship,  offerings, 
and  works  of  irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause 
of  the  suspension  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  some 
such  extraordinary  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel 

It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  a  queen,  Kitocm,  several  of  the  im- 
portant works,  which  other  writere  (Berosus,  Aby- 
denus)  assign  to  Nebuchadneuar.  The  ooojectura 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnea- 
zar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  hia  con- 
stmctions  during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by  some 
considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  di»proof  of  this 
to  urge  that  Nebuchadneuar*s  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not 
Nitocris,  but  Amyitis  or  Amy  hia;  forNebuchad- 
nexzar,  who  married  Amyitis  in  B.C.  625,  and 
who  lived  aller  this  nuurriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
nuy  easily  have  married  again  after  the  decease 
of  his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have 
been  an  E^ptian.  His  later  rebtions  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  beev  resu^ 
citatcd  about  this  time,  and  is  found  in  the  Egy]^ 
tian  monuments  to  have  been  home  by  a  princesa 
belon^ng  to  the  family  of  the  Psammctiks. 

Afler  an  interval  of  four,  or  periwps^  seven 
yeara  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezttr's  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  **  his  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  ho- 
nour and  brightness  returned  ;'*  and  be  **  was  estap 
blished  in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was 
added  to  him  *'  (Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  the 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  his  great  works 
ailer  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  fresh  **  won- 
dere"  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  construo 
lions  of  hia  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  B.C. 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having  reigned 
43  yeara.    A  son,  Evil-Mgrodach,  succeeded  him. 

the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gathered 
principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  conventkmai 
formalitv  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  de- 
prives tnem  of  almost  all  value  for  the  illustntioo 
of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Ostentatieo  and 
vainglory  are  characteristics  of  the  entire  seriea, 
each  king  seeking  to  magnify  above  all  oCiiera  hia 
own  exploits.  We  can  only  observe  aa  peculiar  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition  to  rest  his  fiuno  on  hia 
great  works  rather  than  on  his  military  .tchieve- 
ments,  and  a  strong  religioua  spirit,  manifesting 
itiielf  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  is  alr.KWt  ex- 
clusive, to  one  porticuUr  god.  Though  his  own 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was  Nebe 
(Mereury),  yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptiona  of  praise, 

k  Danleri  ezprcaioo  is  "seven  Maut.*  We  esoaaC III 
sore  that  bv  a  "  tUae"  Is  nsant  a  year. 

3  I  3 
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bit  tbftnkftiririgB,  liare  In  ttlmosl  every  c«se  for  tiMtr 
nbyect  the  god  Mtrttdsdi,  Under  hiA  protection 
he  pko«d  kii  aoD,  Eril-Merodadi.  Meitwltteh  ii 
•  his  lord,"  "  hi*  grait  lord/*  »*  the  jo?  of  hi»  hemi  " 
*'  tht  great  lord  who  hm  sppoinied  him  to  th«i  era- 
plra  of  the  world*  and  biu  coatided  to  his  care  th» 
AiHipmuI  people  of  the  earth,"  **  the  graat  lord  who 
bM  establi^e^i  him  in  streiig^th/'  &c.  One  of  the 
first  of  iu»  owtt  title*  is,  **  he  whf*  pay*  homagw  to 
Men>3ach/'  Evto  when  restoring  the  temples  of 
4ther  deilttSt  ho  luciribei  the  work  to  the  isuggea* 
tioDB  of  Merodoch,  and  places  it  under  hii  pn>- 
tectioQ.  VVc  may  hence  explain  the  Appeanmce  of  a 
•oii  of  moBotht'ism  { l>ia.  i.  2  ;  iv.  21,  32,  34,  37), 
njijtwl  with  iKklytheism  (ib.  il.  47;  iii.  12,  18,  29; 
>.  9j,  in  the  J^ciiptuml  notices  of  hira.  While 
ndmitting  a  qunliiieii  divinity  in  N'ebo,  Nann,  and 
other  deities  of  his  oounti-y,  Nebuchad»ez74ir  main- 
tJUiH«d  the  real  tnonatchfj  of  Bel-Merodnch.  Me 
wiis  to  him  **  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods/'  **  the 
inoct  ancient,*'  **  the  king  of  the  henreDs  and  the 
enrth,"*  It  was  kis  image,  or  symbol,  imdoubt' 
ally,  whi(^  wai  **  let  up  "  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
**  plain  of  Dura  **  (ib*  iii.  I },  and  his  **  house  *'  in 
which  the  sacred  reaseb  from  the  Temple  were 
treattured  ( ib.  i.  2 ).  Nebuchiidoeiwar  seems  at  some 
times  to  have  ideDtified  this,  his  supreme  god,  with 
the  God  of  tlie  Jewa  (ib.  eh.  iv.) ;  at  others,  to  hare 
regained  tlie  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  IocmiI  and  iii> 
feriftr  deities  (ch.  iii.)  over  whom  Merodach  rul«l. 

The  geniui  and  grandeur  which  chAmcteriE^ed 
Nebachiuinesuar,  and  which  have  hnnded  down  hi» 
name  among  the  few  ancient  persooagw  known  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  Cast,  «i^  very  apparent  tn 
Scrpture,  and  indeed  in  all  the  acaotinta  of  bis 
reign  and  actiooa.  Without  perhaps  any  sttrong  mtti- 
fjiry  turn,  he  ma»t  have  pom^aed  a  tiiir  amount  of 
wvtdti  talent  to  have  held  his  own  in  the  mst  a^tifit 
the  amb^lioufi  Medes,  and  in  the  west  against  the 
Kgyptianj,  Necho  and  Apriefi  were  both  pnnces 
of  gt«od  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is  eome  credit  to 
hare  defmted.  The  prolonged  siege  of  Tyre  is  a 
ptix)f  of  the  determinatioiii  with  which  he  pniee- 
cuted  hia  military  enterpriaes.  But  his  gnsatscMna 
lay  especially  in  thtf  arta  of  peace.  He  saw  in  the 
natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its  ample  wi»lth 
of  walers,  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity, 
and  BO  of  power.  Hence  his  vast  canals  and  elabo* 
rate  syistem  of  irrigation,  which  made  the  whole 
country  a  garden ;  and  mu^t  have  been  a  taaia  <muse 
of  the  mil  treasury,  from  which  alone  his  palaces  and 
temples  can  have  received  their  rai^fioeuoe.  The 
foraed  labour  of  captives  may  have  raiwd  th*:  Imbncs ; 
imt  the  statues,  the  enameUed  brides,  the  Bne  wood- 
work, the  gold  and  ailrer  pkting,  the  hangings  and 
curtJiins,  had  to  be  bought ;  and  the  enormous  ex^ 
penditure  g(  this  monui'di,  which  doc^  not  appear 
to  have  exhavated  the  country,  and  wliich  cannot 
bave  been  very  l&rgdy  supported  by  ttibute,  must 
!uive  been  really  supplied  in  the  main  from  thiit 
agrtenltaml  wealth  whidi  he  took  so  much  pain^  to 
itvelop.  We  may  gather  from  the  productiven«^ 
af  Babylonia  under  the  Persians  (Herod.  i»  192, 
V93,  iii.  93),  after  a  conquest  and  two  (three?) 
%ro»ti,  some  idea  of  it«  tlouri&hing  couiliiini}  in  the 
period  of  indepeDdenoe,  for  which  (accjsrdmg  to  the 
eonaeutient  testimony  of  the  moonmcnta  and  the  best 
•uthon)  it  was  indebte<i  to  this  king. 

•  Th«e  eiprtiilonji  are  nil  spplM  to  Merodacli  by 
K^bQciiiiilncs&nr  to  bis  IiiBcrli^tbni, 

^  in  (he  ii>iisl  copies  ot  th«  t1«lMew  Able  thts  final  n 
jia  vrtu^'D  tmM}\  and  noteit  li>  tlw  ItasoTA  uceordlnglf. 


The  ffioral  dianiiter  of  KebuchvttiUBtf  HiH 
such  ;^-  » ''  htm  t<t  our  appinTiwl,  Bs£l4»d 
overv  .*    whtrh    brought    upm   La  • 

tenilil  riietit,  w*?  note  a  violence  «i»i  '-■* 

(Dan.  i).  12,  lii.  il>)  commno  euuugh  um^  < 
TOonaithft  of  tlie  weaker  kind,  Imt  hxin> 
greatest  of  them  have  lis^ially  b«ei»  frr 
the  snine  trine  we  observe   a   fadd  kh-A 
cruelty  whfeh  'is  y>"''  .  i  ..u.  ,,...;,.,.. 
lug  of  Zcdekiah  n 
nary  eastern  piucr. 
of  the  kmd  on  recand ;  but  tJ< 
by  which  he  was  made  to  m 
tion  before  his  eye*  were  put  tut. 
worthier  of  a  Dionysiu«i  or  a   LV^ 
redly  great  king.     Again,  ihii  drh 
chin  in  pdwu  tor  36  years  for  art  <  r 
at  the  &c:e  of  eiirhte**n  '2  K.   ittv 
snr}viMiag  Orients: 
faults  we  have  l- 

tmit    of    magUJlUtfuiJ  y     in      iri.      jMKl'jtJ    ac»jrr'l-4    ' 

8hAdr:ich,  Me^ich,  and  Alied-OK^p  wlieo  hi  (bal 
tkit  he  was  without  power  tu  puxiiah  tba  (Hi- 
iu,  26). 

It  ha$  been  thought  r^nuirkabfe  t^r^t  iy>  %  «a4 
this  clinmcter,  God  should  hi  « 

lation  of  the  future  hr  meati* 
iv.  2).      But  tl4<'   .i'-  i  =  r,.,i  , 

disturb  our  prw  •  :  4 

irariance  with  tii^  t 

as  revealed  to  us  in  ^x.4iptu;t^.    A»  wiUt  ij>t  j.rfi^ 
80  with  His  fupematural  gJita«  timy  Kt*  oat  eedimi 
to  the  worthy.    k^venuiMierCI 
powers  were  sometimes  yoan 
an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor.  ■ 
it  is  plain,  did  not  Imre  Ih  ^ 

without  iioroe  supernatural    .  «- 

sence  felt  from  time  t^  * 

praphets,  or  even   by  u  • 

only  nece;aHiry  to  refer 
;^G«n.  ili.  1-7.  and  '.'8}, 
(Job  iv.  13,  uxvui.  I, 
and  Balaam  (Xuro«  suit.  - 
the  parity  of  Nebuchaii 
fiicta  reoonded  in  the  hM>t5. 
the   nations  over    which    h^ 
through  him,  God  leaving  i. 
witness  **  even  in  tlioee  d»rk  > 
we  may  notice  that  n  hmtfi 
who  generally  driu 

a«<Tihe^   tii    Nebu.  i 

just  bdute  hbdeii 
the  speedr  oooilri). 
the  help  or  the  Mel- 
ftp.  Euseb.  Pritfp.  £t\  ix.  41). 

NEBUSHAS'BAN   ri^lC^X.  ^  ^ 

sbaxbau  :  LXX.  omit*:  3a&<atfT^«Y,  mm  d  ^ 
olTle^^  of  Nebuchft^lneziaf  at  tM  tias  «f  ik»  e^ 
tore  of  Jerusalem.  He  inu  Sah-«rii,  L*.^^'^ 
the  eunuchs  (J«r.  xrrir.  !  *\  m  tyiltjM.[ain  ■** 
Rab-tahbachtra  |>  1  '^^-guaii.  ^  ^ 

gal-shanaer,  Itab-  r  th*  «M(lao>!»  ^ 

three  beiog  the  mt^^  niijMii^«iit  oAeaf^id 
probably  the  ha^^  %litel»ar  Hm  . 

same  as  those  of  Aabpeaax  i  T 
pmohiibly  suooeeded.     In  *hr 


In  sevenl  of  Kemiici 
n(p,  makiEV  the  i; 
ttiitnttunal  pl^  of  eautjd^  uis  lu 
^  So  at  tlie  Amji^w 
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frote  who  took  poasessioii  of  the  dtj  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  of  the  1 1  th  Tunmiu,  Nebu-ohuban  it  not 
^rationed  hj  name,  but  merely  by  his  title  Kab- 
mn%.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebu-chadnezzar  and 
Ncbu-Bumiant  is  a  compound  of  Nebo,  the  Babylo- 
nian deity,  with  some  word  which  though  not  quite 
tocntaibeil,  probnbiy  signified  adherence  or  attach- 
Bwnt  is€«  (ies«i.  'Thet,  84o6;  Fttrst,  Handwh, 
ii.  76».  [G.] 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  (pKltn?:  Ka0ov(<»p- 
i^y ;  in  .lin-.  fiafiou(ap9a¥ ;  Jotteph.  Kafiov(ap- 
i^vt)! :  AV^fTiircfrm},  the  Kab-tibbochim,  t.  e.  chief 
€•1  ti.e  "sljiuvihtifnfrs  (A.  V.  **  captain  of  the  guard"), 
a  hiffh  otfii-er  in  the  court  of  Nebuchminezzar, 
ai^iarently  i  like  the  Tartan  in  the  A&i«yriau  army) 
the  next  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.  He 
appfNirs  n«}t  to  have  bwn  present  during  the  siege 
of  .Ieruvil<w;  prolmbly  he  was  occupied  at  the 
ipore  iiiiiHHtnnt  operations  at  Tyre,  but  ns  soon  as 
the  city  was  actiutlly  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Babylo- 
ni.-uis  he  arrivcil.  An<l  fiom  that  moment  everything 
w.-i!i  cnnipL.-teIy  dim!te<l  by  him.  It  was  he  who 
iltvidi^i,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  (ii^pans 
Ami  IkiwIs  (2  K.  xxT.  15),  what  should  be  carried 
00*  aixl  what  burnt,  which  peiitons  should  be  taken 
•wiy  to  liabyltm,  and  which  left  behind  in  the 
country.  One  act  only  is  reftrred  directly  to  Ne- 
buch»ini>zzar,  the  af^intment  of  the  governor  or 
aufierintenJent  of  the  conquered  district.  All  this 
NebuzanulAU  seems  to  have  cairied  out  with  wisdom 
mmI  moderation.  His  conduct  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
his  attention  had  been  dimrted  by  his  master  (Jer. 
sx&ix.  1 0,  is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than 
ihflae,  and  the  prophet  has  preserved  (zl.  2-5)  a 
H««ch  of  Nebuzanidan's  to  him  on  liberating  him 
irofD  his  chains  at  Kamah,  which  contains  expres- 
sions ti-uly  remaHcable  in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to 
have  letl  Judea  for  this  time  when  he  took  down 
the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at 
Kililah  ['2  K.  xzv.  18-2()).  In  four  yeiuv  he  again 
ap^f^aieii  (Jer.  Hi.  iiO).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
twnity-thinl  year  made  a  descent  on  Uie  regions 
eii*t  of  Jonlan.  including  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ilea  ( Joi4'i>h.  Ant.  x.  9,  §7),  who  esca})ed  when  Jeru- 
aalem  was  dr*troye.i.  [Moab.  p.  397,  «].  Thence 
he  pit>ce«ded  to  Kgypt  (Joseph.  i6ir/.},  and,  either  on 
the  wHy  thither  or  on  the  retuni,  Nebuzaiadan  again 
pEftased  through  the  country  and  carried  otT  seven 
hazidred  and  toity-tive  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

The  name,  like  Xebn-chadnezzar  and  Nehu- 
iha&han,  conUiins  that  of  Nebo  the  llahy Ionian 
leitr.  Th«»  c«ther  |)ortion  of  the  word  is  less  eeitain. 
S^^rniu:*  Thc>.  8:>*.«6)  transLites  it  by  **  Mci-curii 
hu  Juminu*,"  tiking  the  "^T  an  =  TC*,  "  prince,** 
isd  pK  su  =  pnM,  '*  lord.'*  Fai-bt,  on  tlic  oilier 
Mn<i  {.  If'itAir}^.  ii.  6;,  trait*  it  as  e.uivalent  in 
Bcsuiiii^  to  thf  Hebiew  mh^t-i^ihticMm^  which  usu- 
JIt  ibllnwit  it,  and  8omotiin**ti  occurs  hy  itself 
■j'K.  XXV.  1«;  .I.r.  x'.  L»,  r>'.  To  obtain  \X\\a 
ii#«iiing  he  {oniii:ir»^  the  Lst  member  of  the  luime 
«>  tl.**  >rt!."4T.  •li'tnit  M"oni  c/d,  **  to  cut  olK"  (Je- 
*M.iit!»  aIm)  tnkm  z.\!:ulin  as  identic:il  with  the  Hi>t 
•IrMi^'Ut  iu  thf  luiine  of  S^uxlan-aitaius.  Uut  this 
mtl'T  11.11 11**  i-*  iidw  explnineil  hy  Sir  II.  Itiwlinson 
M  .\a<:ij'i.ui-i-iul    ikawhubon's  Jicrvd.  i.  4i>(>)' 
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NE'CHO  (b3 :  V^x^),  2  Chr.  uar.  20,  22  { 
xxxri.  4.    [PHARAOn-NECHO.] 

N£C'ODAN(Ncic»<(£y:  NecJiodalau)  zzV^ 
KOOA  (I  Esdr.  V.  37;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

NEDABI'AHCiTnnS:  VafiaBlas:  Nadabia). 

Apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoia* 
chin,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Lord  A. 
Her\-ey,  however,  contends  that  this  list  contains 
the  Older  «if  buccention  and  not  of  lineal  descent, 
and  that  ^edabiah  and  his  brothers  were  sons  ol 
Neri. 

NEEMI'A8  (Ncc/i(as :  Nehemi<u)  =  Nehe- 
MI  All  tlie  son  of  Haclmliah  (l<>x:lus.  xlix.  13 ;  2  Mace 
i.  18.20,21,23,31,36,  ii.  13). 

KEGINAU  Cnr33),  properly  Keginath,  as 
the  text  now  stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi., 
**  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Neginath."  If  the 
present  reading  be  ooiTect,  the  foim  of  the  word 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mahalath  (Ps.  liii.). 
But  the  LXX.  (<y  Hfufois),  and  Vulg.  (in  hytnnis), 
evidently  read  **Neginoth"  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  tivs  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  bj  which  all 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singuUr 
it  has  the  derived  sense  of  **  a  song  sung  to  tlie  accom- 
paniment of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  generally 
of  a  taunting  character  (Job  zxz.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  V2  ; 
Lam.  iii.  14).     [Negisoth.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

NEG'INOTH  (nb*M).  This  word  is  found  in 
the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hah.  iii.  19,  and  there  soems  but 
IKtle  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
stringed  instruments  whatsoevei,  whether  phiycd 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a 
plectrum.*  It  thus  includes  all  those  instruments 
which  in  the  A.  V.  are  denoted  by  the  8i)ecial  toims 
**  harp,"  "  psaltery  "  or  *«  x-iol,**  *•  sackbut,"  as  well 
as  by  the  generzil  descriptions  **  stringed  instru- 
ments **  (IV  cl.  4), "  instruments  of  music  "  f  1  Snm. 
xviii.  6),  or.  as  the  margin  gives  it,  **  three-stringed 
instruments,"  and  the  **  in>trument  of  ton  strings ' 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xdi.  3,  cxliv.  9).  "  The  chief  mu- 
sician on  2^eyin/tth  "  was  therefore  the  conductor  of 
that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon 
the  stringed  instrumenti«,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  (D^^^i,  ndjHiUn).  The  root 
(]l}  =  Kpoitip)  from  which  the  word  is  derived 
occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  23,  xviii.  10,  xix. 
9,  Is.  xxxviii.  2o,  and  a  comfmrison  of  these  pa-^sagvf 
contiims  what  has  been  siiid  with  ivgard  to  it> 
nieiuiing;  The  autlutr  of  the  i<hiUe  H'fj'jibf'urim 
quoted  by  Kiirher  (J/Mjmn/i'i,  i.  4.  p.  48;,  describef 
the  Noginoth  ns  instruments  of  wood,  long  and 
niund,  p)(Mxt>d  with  several  apertures,  and  having 
thny;  strings  of  gut  strvtcheit  acnM  them,  whiih 
were  plavi'd  with  a  bow  of  horsehair.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Hebrew* 
were  an]i;aiute(!  with  anything  so  closely  i-esembling 
thy  moiiern  violin.  [\V.  A.  W.J 

NEHELAMITE,  THE  (^D^nBH:  I'Alktt 
fitirrit:  A'MW.ii/jiYr.t^  The  <]esignation  of  a  man 
namvd  Shemaiiih,  a  falM  prophet,  who  went  with 


Ta«^.at:.  Rah-Mri*.  snd  KslMih.hkeh.  as  the  thn-e  hffchest  '  syrlan  rtnirt  aiiSHtn*a  to  the  threi-  nant*^  above  la  Ihi 

$mif  |tarfe*.add:«w<Hi  ih<' Jews  (nAi  the  bead  of  their  army  !  Babylonkan. 

a  k.  a»itl.  17).    IW-iNy  iht^e  thr««  onicm  In  th«'  As-        •  ileiio:  t^ymniacfaos  rendir^  Sin  lt,ai<T^pmm. 
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tM  ct|aivity  to  Bubyloti  (Jer,  xnz.  24,  31,  32). 
Th«  &ainu  u  no  doubt  fonxifid  trom  that  either  of 
*%K«iniuah's  uatiTe  okee,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
Guailf ;  which  of  tne  two  i»  uncertain^  No  place 
CAlledi  Nehelom  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  Hare  exijted  in  Pdestine,*  cor  do<»  it  occur  m 
uaj  of  the  genedogical  lists  of  fftmilies.  It  re^ 
wcmblei  tlie  oaine  which  thu  LXX.  hikre  attached  to 
Ahijnb  the  Frophet,  namely  the  Eolflmite — A  Ei^ 
ktififi ;  but  by  what  autboritj  thef  substitute  that 
luwne  for  "the  Shilonite"  of  the  Hebrew  teit  i* 
doubtful.  The  word  "  Nehelamite  "  also  probably 
contdjif  a  ptay  on  the  *'  dreiuiis "  {halam)  and 
••  drcamera,  whotti  Jereraiah  is  Derer  wearied  of 
detioi]iiclD£  (sM  chap,  iiiii.  striu  xiiz.)'  This  h 
fainted  in  the  mtirgiii  of  tlie  A.  V^ — from  what  sooroe 
the  writer  has  uot  been  able  to  disoorer.         [G>] 

KEHEMT'AH  (njOm:  Ntt^las\  1.  Son 
ot  HacKalinhf  and  apjxutyitly  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
■inoe  hifl  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem^  and  Ha- 
nani  his  kinsman  seenu  to  hare  hem.  of  tliat  tribe 
(i,  2,  ii,  3,  vii.  2).  He  i«  called  indeed  **  Nehe- 
miah  the  Pri'»t "  (Neb.  sacerdot)  In  the  V^ulgnte  of 
2  Maoc.  {.'21 ;  but  the  Greek  has  it,  that  **  Nehemiah 
ordei^  the  priests  (ttp*79)  to  pour  the  wat«r/'  &o. 
Nor  does  the  eiprcssion  iu  ver,  18,  that  Nehemiah 
*♦  offered  iacriiiioc^"  imply  any  more  than  that  he 
provided  the  uenBoes.  Others  again  hare  la&rml 
that  he  was  a  priest  from  Neh,  x,  1-8;  but  the 
wordfl  '*  these  were  the  priesta,"  noturally  apply  to 
the  names  which  follow  Nehemiah 's,  who  si^ed 
iirtt  as  the  head  of  the  whole  uation.  The  opinion 
that  he  was  coDnected  with  the  houae  of  Dnrid  is 
more  feaaihle,  though  it  cannot  be  pi-oveil*  The 
name  of  Haiuioi  hisi  kiosmunt  n^  well  as  \m  own 
Dam«,  an  found  slightly  vnried  in  the  house  cf 
Dbridfi  in  the  case  of  Hiumniah  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr,  lii,  19),  and  Naum  (Luke  iii.  25)> 
If  he  were  of  the  house  of  David,  there  would  be 
pectillar  point  in  his  tlloBoa  to  hit  "  fiitheis' 
sfpalutures  **  id  Jeruaalem*  Malnias  of  Antioch 
(Chronogr,  n.  p.  160),  as  cited  by  Grimm,  on 
2  Hacc  i.  31,  anjfulflrly  combines  tJie  two  views, 
and  calU  him  **  Nehemiah  the  priest,  of  the  seed  of 
Dtfid." 

All  that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  emi- 
nent man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  hh 
name.  His  autofaiopaphy  first  Rtids  him  at  Shu* 
ihau,  the  winter*  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  high  office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaicrxes 
I^ngimanus.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
i.e.  B.O.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
niar  kinftman  of  Nehcmiah\  arrived  from  Judea, 
and  gave  Nebeaii«h  m  deplorable  aavunt  of  the 
state  of  JeniBitJeiD,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judea, 
H«  immediately  ooooeiTAl  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jei-uaalem  to  endeavour  to  better  their  state. 
After  three  or  four  months  (firom  Chinleu  to 
NiHUi),  in  which  he  earnestly  sought  God's  bl«M»- 
ing  upon  his  undertaking  by  frequent  pmyer  and 
fiuting,  an  opportunity  predated  itseli'  of  obtaining 

*  The  Tanpun  giva  tbo  name  as  ITislam,  U/T]-  ^  Ph*^ 
of  LhU  naooe  Isj  somewlx^v  taetwtcn  the  Jorxlan  and  the 
laphntei.    See  vol,  I.  TMo. 

*  See  Gentaleg,  ^foufLcrd  J.  €.,  ^,  la.  [NasxntAR, 
Susr  or  Azvcm.} 

'  £cU<atia  wm  the  snnuner,  BabyUm  ibe  ifrlDg.  and 
FvrtepolLs  tb(^  sutunin  reiklauje  of  tine  Idnp  of  l^si«la 
/PUktncUis},  SoM  wu  the  iwlnd|ial  palace  c&mll>>  Utk  zv. 
3a|).ni  $3). 

*  nnC>  the  term  sppUod  (n  himself  and  ottn-  wtvpr 
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the  king's  coos«tit  to  hi»  million .     Hjiwoc  i  ^^^ 
his  appointment  a>  gorffrnor  *  of  Indca  %  tfWf  4 
CBvaJry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  ikr  itUfai^ 
satraps  throut^h  whost  proviucca  bt  vas  t9|Bas 
well  a»  to  Ai^ph  the  aeefm'  of  tW  Mb^s  fBim^ 
to  supply  him  with  timbeif^  b«  atMrtcd  u^  Ift 
journey :  being  under  profnise  tc»  rvtutn  ts  hm 
within  a  given  time.     JciMpliua  My*  thy  h*  v«a 
in   the  first   instance   to    Babylom    and   RfttiM*' 
round  him  a  bsnd  of  exiled  Jews,  who  m^.^uK 
with  him.      This  is  impurtant   im  T^^Hr  r 
eating   that   the   book    whi^h    Ji 
understood  the  Nehemtdb  mcntioiUt^  > 
Neh.  rii.  7,  to  be  the  m»i  of  Htrhftlifih. 

Nehemiah's  grftit  work  wia  f^^flilTWg.  fer  Bi 
Bnt    time    since    their    deatnictio*    hf  Is^ikm^ 
•don,  the  walk  of  JenuatMo,  m»A  mitmvf  Aii 
dty  to  its  former  state  and  dignity,  »  •  '    ' 
town.     It  is  imporaible  tt>  99mt  tmtkam^ 
portance  to  the  future   politiod  flail 
ptYwperity   of  the   Jewish    natic«i    «f   Ihas  pvl 
achieremeut  of  their  pa.tr i<»|}c  griT«T««T.     ttsa  m 
the  oomrountty  of  the   Pal««tvnc  Jew*  litl  Iftik 
is   apparent  from   the  fad  that  Irvm  tkt  I*  ^ 
Darius  to  the  7th  of  Artjucerses,  then  is  ■•  litoif 
of  them  whaterer ;  and  that  eren  aflfr  Eaa'%  ^ 
mission,  and  the  ample  gum  tit  mad«  by  AiUi— 
in  his  7th  year,  and   tikr  Qomidefwblo  iiil>iP 
inents,  both  in  w«altli  and  auBibcn,  «lii^  iK't 
govemmrnt  brought  to  Uiitm,  thtr  wmw  k  t  tf^ 
of  abject  "  afiUctioii  and  ftpt^mA  *  te  dbt  M^ 
ArtaxtTxea;  their  ovantij  fiUagcit  (Mr  ^tam 
kidnapped  and  made  alvras   of   by  tlMSf  \m^ 
ivcighbours,  robbery  and  Damder  rile  in  t^  <«v 
capital,  Jertiaalem  almoat  dewnted,  ADd  lilt  T«iit» 
filing  apdn  into  deoay^.     Th«  cut  ilip  vfaiek  tidi 
resuscitate  the  oatioa,   prcgnrr*  ibt  Miitn  v^ 
tutlons,  and  lay  the   loundution   of  itiniif  m^ 
pendence,  was  the  restomticm    of  the  o*^  «d^ 
Jerusalon  betns  once  agam  9«rtire  from  ifci  tfSMii 
of  the  maratiding  hf^albeu,  civil  giyrfrnrnvt  vmM 
become  possible,  the  spirit  of  llie  t«0|^  mi  1>v 
attachment  to  the  ancient  ti^iitel  ol  t^  umf^ 
would  revive,   the  priaats  and    Lmtas  w^M  I* 
tnooumged  to  come  into  rvsideiiQe^  the  lillaB  «! 
(irst-fniits   and   other    storea  «««Ai  bt  ^,  >d 
Judah,  if  not  actually  indepemlaalv  wvli  f^w** 
the  eoientiali  of  natioiuil  and  nliglpai  Mk  T*  ll* 
great  object  therefore  Ntbamiab  #rB*dl  kawWi 
energies  without  an   botll'a    nameommrj  <Nbf  * 
By  word  and  example  ha  lodaiMl  tbt  wM*  p^ 
tation,  with  the  single    omptiMi  ^f  tike  t^itt 
nobles,  to  commeooe   buildioe  wldl  Ite  ^v* 
vigooj',  even   the  lukewvn  ld^i.f«4«|  fi^ 
pertbrmtng  his  port.     In  a  wmvierftiJIr  sfcartv* 
the  walls  seemed   to   emer^   trvm  wt  li^  ^ 
Durut  rubbish,  and  to  eodvcl«  tbe  fxty  mlt^ 
Jays  of  old.     The  gatnray*  alae  wmw  jikAji* 
ready  for  tha  donri  to  be  luii^  mpaa  ibis. 
It  soon  became  apparent  htm  wymit^    ' 
acted  in  hastening  on  tha  wofk.     Vm  kto 
arrival,  as  governor,   Sashanat  and 


by  Nebemlab.   Tbex 

whleb  i«  applied  only  i 

most  modem  acholan  tbooglit  la  i 

«.  v.)i  but  Uw  SAoae  Myte«p«r.  gtw^siiff  a 


•  Tbetfareedays, 
■eems  to  pobit  to 
pirtAoatkao  after  a  Jaum^.  9m  te 
■  rhird  tlsy-'  and  -Tbiaa  D^pa.' 
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oquiToed  proof  of  thiir  mortificBlkn  at 
ntment;  and,  bdbra  Um  work  was  wm 
nk,  hmi  aooniftdlj  aakad  whethar  be  in- 
9  rebel  against  the  king  of  Penia.  Bat 
!  nitontion  was  sen  to  be  npkilj  pro- 
thrir  indignation  knew  no  bounds.     Tbey 

poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  oon- 
No  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually 
j^reat  conspiracy  to  fidl  upon  the  builders 
armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  undci«> 
The  project  was  defeated  by  the  rigilanoe 
JcDoe  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  all  the 
fter  their  families,  and  showed  such  a 
xmt  that  their  enemies  dared  not  attack 
rUs  armed  attitude  was  continued  from 
forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
oMible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
irly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
sospicica  with  the  king  of  PcrBia,  as  if  he 
to  set  himself  up  for  an  independent  king, 
as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
that  tlie  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  make  them  cease 
Iding.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
n.  On  the  one  hand  Sanballat  wrote  a 
Nehemiah,  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
m,  on  the  authority  of  Geshem,  that  it  was 
imong  the  heathen  (•'. «.  the  heathen  nations 
I  vSanmria,  and  Galilee  of  the  nations),  that 
bout  to  h<«d  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and 
lad  appointed  prophets  to  aid  in  the  design 
besyiiig  of  him,   "  thou  art  the  king  of 

and  that  he  was  building  the  walls  for 
Kwe.  This  was  sure,  he  added,  to  come  to 
>f  the  king  of  Persia,  and  he  inrited  Nehe- 
^onter  with  him  as  to  what  shouU  be  done, 
iroe  time  he  had  also  bribed  Noadiah  the 
fs,  and  other  prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah 
ssentatioos  of  his  being  in  danger,  to  take 

the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  with  a  view 
delay,  and  alw>  to  give  an  appearance  of 
t  guilt.  While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was 
(1  by  SanbalUt  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more 
it  line  of  action  was  pursued  in  concert 
m  by  the  chief  officers  ot'  the  king  of  Persia 
ria.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes 
ire^ented   that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the 

Jerusalem,  with  the  intent  of  rebelling 
he  king's  authority  and  recovering  their 
I  on  **  this  side  the  river.**  Referring  to 
instances  of  the  seditious  qpirit  of  the 
pftfple,  they  urged  that  if  the  king  wished 
tain  his  power  in  the  province  be  must 
tf'ly  put  a  stop  to  the  fortification.  This 
tter  so  far  wrought  upon  Artazei-xes,  that 
i  a  decree  stopping  the  work  till  fbrther 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he 
Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of 
lad  previously  expired ;  in  either  case  had 
iath:i  bivD  leas  upright  and  less  wise,  and 
fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life 
lave  UN<n  in  great  danger.  The  sequel, 
,  shows  that  his  perfect  integrity  was  ap- 
0  the  king.  For  af>er  a  delay,  perhaps  of 
ears,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Jeru- 
nd  to  cmwn  his  work  by  repairing  the 
and  dedicating  the  walls.    What,  however, 

•««ter  most  reaMmber  that  Ihls  appUcatfcm  of  i  meotioDed  in  Neh.  vlL,  TO,  Esr.  uTm  rtbe  aTlosiott  to  llM 
■Ti  to  Uib  Ume  Is  novel,  and  most  cserdM  his  poUatUm  of  the  Temple,  aliL  T-«;  and  tbe  Batvt  el  iA» 
n*«-fit  as  to  lu  admlisiblUty.  I  cersmonks  described  In  ch.  all.  aT-4S. 

a»  \hM  collection  of  money  and  prtctls'  grasnta  I 


w«  have  bcrt  to  notice  is,  that  owing  toNehamab'k 
wise  haste,  and  his  rcAiial  to  ponie  fbr  a  day  ii 
his  work,  in  spito  of  threats,  plots,  and  inilnaa- 
tioos,  the  designs  of  his  enemies  wero  froatraied. 
The  wall  was  actually  finished  and  ready  to  reoeivo 
the  gates,  before  the  king's  decree  for  fatpendinf 
the  work  anrived.  A  litUe  deby  therefore  was  aU 
they  were  able  to  effect.  Nehcoiiah  does  nst  ivr 
deed  mention  this  adverM  decree,  which  may  hare 
arrived  during  his  absence,  nor  give  us  any  cluo  to 
the  time  of  Ids  ratnm ;  oor  should  we  ba;re  ■«»- 
pected  his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but  for 
the  incidental  allusioii  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6,  coupled 
with  the  long  interval  of  years  between  the  earlici 
and  later  chapten  of  the  book.  But  the  interval 
between  the  dose  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  ol 
ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  suppose 
a  considerable  gap  in  time,  either  from  the  appear* 
anoe  of  the  text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events  nm^ 
rated.  It  aeems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that 
Nehemiah  retomed  to  Persia,  and  the  work  stopped 
immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in  vi.  16-10, 
and  that  chapter  vii.  soes  on  to  relate  the  mcasurei 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with  fresh  powers. 
These  were,  the  setting  op  the  doors  in  the  various 
gates  of  the  dty,  giving  a  speoial  charge  to  Hanani 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  lor  the  duo 
peopling  oif  the  dty,  the  numbers  of  which  were 
misenbly  small,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  nume- 
rous decayed  houses  within  the  walls.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  largo 
collection  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temp&, 
the  public  readtakg  of  the  law  to  the  people  by 
Exra  (who  now  appMn  ag^n  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Nehemiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades,  such  as  had 
not  been  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua ;  a  no  lea 
solemn  keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  tho 
opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn  covo- 
nant  with  God,  to  walk  in  the  Uw  of  Moses  and  to 
keep  God's  commandments. 

It  may  have  been  afler  another  conshlerable  in- 
terval of  time,  and  not  improbably  atler  another 
absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  lite  oc- 
curred, vix.,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, indudiug,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indv-tUons  in  tho 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its 
repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  tho 
whole  popubtion.  This  dedication  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity,  and  appears  to  have  been  tho 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  when 
the  Temple  was  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphar^,  as  reUted 
1  Mace.  iv.  The  author  of  2  Maoc.  says  that  on 
this  occasion  Nehemiah  obtained  the  sacred  tiro 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  was  recovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  were  it  was  concealed 
When,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the  place,  they 
found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehemiah's  command 
they  drew  this  water,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  tho 
wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  victims,  and  wh«« 
the  sun,  which  had  been  overclouded,  presently 
shoue  out,  a  great  fire  was  immediately  Undlw^ 
which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  great  wond^ 
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(»f  all  prcse&t.  Tlie  utithor  abo  xdmoU  the  prajer, 
«  M[n(>le  and  b«i»utitul  oa«,  add  to  bare  been 
utteiTftd  by  the  prieij,  jud  re*pond«d  to  bj  Neh)^ 
muUi,  during  the  facirifioe;  and  «ddft,  thAt  the  king 
of  Keriiia  ttncloAcd  th«  pbice  whero  the  fire  wa» 
r<nind,  aiiii  that  Nebexoi&h  gave  it  the  mme  of 
N^^bthAT,  or  cleaQnng.  [NAFiirUAH,]  Ha  f«llj 
OS  further  thai  ao  account  of  thiii  deiiication  vraa 
coufained  in  tlie  **  viiUngi  aivd  commentAries  of 
Nehemiab"  (2  Maoo.  ii.  li),  Aud  that  Nehemmh 
founded  **  a  libnuy,  and  gathered  together  the  aatA 
of  t)ie  kiiig^  nnd  the  prophets,  and  of  Da  rid,  and 
the  f'pi^tleii  of  the  kings  (of  Peraia)  conccniin|f  Uie. 
holy  gitbt."  How  much  of  this  has  my  hisloncai 
fuundatioo  is  ditficult  to  deteimiue.  It  should  be 
added*  howevei-,  that  the  aoo  of  Sii^i,  in  celebrat* 
ing  Nehemiah's  good  deeds*  m^ntion.^  only  timt  he 
**  miited  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  faUeOt  and 
•el  up  the  eale*  niid  the  Uai-s,  and  raised  up  our 
niins  again,*  Kcctua.  xtix.  13.  lietuming  to  the 
»ui^  gi-oand  of  the  sacred  nanmtive,  the  other  pnn- 
eipil  achievement*  of  thi*  gi'is^t  and  good  goteruor 
mny  be  thus  signalized.  He  tinoly  represA&l  the 
eiactiofis  of  the  Dobl<»,  aod  the  usuiy  of  the  richt 
and  icMcued  the  poor  Jewa  fitim  spoliation  and 
aiaverj.  He  refused  to  reoeive  his  lawful  allow- 
ance aa  gowmor  from  the  people,  in  omuidetiitioQ 
of  their  pcnrerty,  during  the  whole  twelve  yeart 
that  be  wh»  in  oflice,  but  kept  at  hi*  own  charge 
a  table  for  15iJ  Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned 
trom  mptivity  were  w income.  He  mode  mo«t 
cajieful  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mJai^^ 
tering  priest*  and  Levites,  and  for  the  due  aud  coa- 
itant  celebration  of  Divine  worship.  He  insisted 
upon  tlie  aniictity  of  the  piecinct*  of  the  Temple 
being  preiwn'ed  in^olable,  and  peremptorily  ejected 
the  powerful  Tobias  from  one  of  the  chamlT*!-* 
which  Eliaahib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then  re- 
placed the  f^toiea  «nd  veRsela  wbidi  bad  be^n  le- 
moved  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed  pi-ofter 
Levitical  o(Iicei'«  to  superiotend  and  distribnte  them. 
With  no  less  firmness  and  impailtality  be  expelled 
from  all  aacreil  functiiona  those  of  the  higb-prie«t's 
family  who  hod  contnctcd  h^bea  mArriAges,  and 
rebok^  and  piiuisbed  those  of  the  common  people, 
who  bad  Ukewise  iDtemuirried  with  fottfignen ;  and 
butly^  he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,  which  waa  shamefully  profaned  by  many,  both 
Jcwi  and  foreign  mert'hiuita,  and  by  his  roolute 
eoiKluct  lucceeded  in  repressing  the  lawl«sa  traihc 
00  the  day  of  roL 

Beyond  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which 
Nehemiah'i  own  narrative  lends  u&,  we  hare  no 
account  of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephos. 
For  when  he  teJl*  u»  that  "when  Nehemlah  had 
done  many  other  eitcellent  things  .  .  ,  he  came  to  a 
gixtat  age  and  theo  died,*'  he  sufficiently  indicate 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  nbout  him.  The  most 
probabTe  inference  fi'om  the  close  of  hif^  own  memoir, 
acd  tlie  iibsenoe  of  any  further  tmdition  conceruing 
bim  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and  died  thei^. 
On  reviewing  the  character  of  XehMniah»  we  ^ecm 
imable  tn  tind  a  single  fault  to  counterhAlance  his 
«mny  and  gi^at  virtues.  For  pure  and  disintei-eated 
pAtnotism  he  stands  uniivalled.  The  mjta  whom 
th*  aeooLint  of  thn  misciy  and  ruin  «f  his  native 
country,  and  the  peril::  with  which  his  countrymen 
vere  liieset,  pitmipted  to  leave  hi*  f^plendid  binish- 
meuti  and  a  po^t  ci*  wtsilth,  power,  and  iivfluenoe, 
m  tlie  tii^t  (^urt  in  the  world,  that  he  mig\t.  ihllft 
wad  aI1«^  Ute  tb«  «orrowi(  of  his  native  land,  roust 
Imwrn  bcm  pie^emlnenlly  a  fcitriot.     livery  «(.-t  of 
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hia  dtiring  hia  goveramait  htisfifi^B  ant  vlvl4 
no  aelfiibnen  in  hi?  nataiv.  Ail  hm  did  wm  aAk 
gtmennB,  high^miiuied,  ooungeottA,  aid  to  m 
highest  degree  uprigbt.  b«it  to  atcni  ntifnt^  li 
united  great  humility  and  kliidi)aM»  uidafnMr 
hosipitAlity.  Aa  n  stal«sni«a  he  coadbttml  ^ 
thought,  prudence,  sod  aag«eity  m  cottnii^  *1fc 
vigour,  promptitude,  luiJ  decistfia  is  w^t^tL  m 
dealing  with  the  enamiea  of  his  caeuuliy  ht  tm 
Irory,  penfftrnting  and  bold.  In  4tf«etii^  Iht  mtgad 
eoonoftty  of  the  «tatet,  be  look  m  oonipr^aii^t  «)iv 
of  the  real  welSue  of  the  pe9|ile,  uid  adoflai  l2i 
measurei  best  calcalat«d  to  promote  It*  In  dimk^ 
whether  with  6iend  or  foe,  he  mm  oltnif  bm 
from  favour  or  t^u-,  couspicuoua  Ibr  the  simyilfty 
with  which  he  oimrd  only  al  doing  what  waa  rifi^ 
without  respect  of  persoua.  But  in  nnthittt  wm 
be  more  remarkable  than  for  hia  pf^y*  aat  tM 
singlejrien  of  eye  with  which  be  w»liud  bejtaiv  <Nii 
He  seems  to  have  undtfrtAken  evcrytlnif  •  ^ 
pendeiioe  ujion  God,  with  pmyer  ibr  Uki  tiaaf 
and  guidance,  and  to  hnire  mfo^^  Idi  ivrai  e^ 
fiom  God, 

The  principal  Authorities  for  the  ennfei  ef  S^ 
miah*s  life,  afW  JrM»rpbus,  oiw  CWpiM-'t  M^ 
dmt,  ofiN.T;  Eichhorn,  EinifUmMi  Bkmi^t 
EiiUeii*  \  BamljAch  m  LiJlt.  Kefusm^  ;  I^iqImq'  m  iA. 
histor,  X  r*,  besides  IImmc  refimJ  te  ia  ii 
following  aitide,  Tboee  who  wiah  1»  at  ill 
questions  diacuisnl  of  the  2t)tk  ArtKttam  ■ 
the  terminus  a  quo  Daniert  aereoiy  wn^  «» 
mence,  and  aUo  the  geoMmk  diiMsilnfi  d  ii 
tin]e«,  may  i-efer  to  Otntah^y  <if  0>tr  E^  I^m 
Christr  til,  Xi, ;  Ottd  liir  ft  ditfiereDt  fiiw  Is  h*- 

deaM,    '    - '     '      "••      ^-^       T^-    -*ir  W  *»• 

liger.   :  .  riJk. 

vf  ofu  tkf  i> 

taxerxt!:!  .%llii;iiiuu  Wjife.  2v-  >  ilj^tio,  tf  I 

univerftailv  niiindoned.  Ldfutiief 

•  •f  the  king%  <>t    in  ma  eml  tk  k^ 
'    he  Wfif   Lons^tiitttiiiCa  la  ilMad  •  • 
i.  ,       i       ci  for  the  Chix«olog*  lagtltii^  ^^ 
writer  ot  tin*  article- 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  tlM»  lirtt  cs^ 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  uxider  ZeruHboM  *  t 
Neb.  vii.  7). 

3.  !H>n  of  Axbuk,  nn  '  '  ^tJif  h<m  ?»  •• 
Beth-xur,  who  helped  i  *  wi^  dJ^^ 
snlem  (Neh.  lit.  16).  w«s  a  c»f  ' 
Judah  fJ»h.  IV.  58;  1  '  b(lai^«lft* 
branch  of  Caleb**  desc>  ..hh»  tt  ^^"m 
that  this  Nebenriah  wis  also  ul  the  lilbe  d  JiAik 
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the  historictd  hooks  of  Scripture,  b«tli  la  I*  Mi 
time  of  its  compositioa  axuu  the  m«pe  of  its  i 
tive  in  general,  and  as  to  the  nipplaaDraCaff  i 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  nadla  ^•«»  •• 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  OrenL  Tlili  »«*^  J» 
the  preceding  one  of  Exra  fErKA.  Bot« 
cl^rly  and  certainly  not  afl  by  the  in** 
By  far  the  principal  portioOi  iodetd,  is  Ite  i 
of  Nchemtoh,  who  gives,  in  the  firil 
simple  narmtive  of  the  ereuta  in  whkk  be  1 
wua  coooemed ;  but  other  porttaes  •«  *  ' 
tracts  &ora  various  chnuuclf«  esid  iv 
piemen  tary  narraliTei  ead  reiltHiaa^  tmm  i 
i*eiitly  by  Etm,  cihe*,  pechefK,  tW  w<pl  ' ' 
Kame  peiiM)u  who  ioaaittd  Ihe  liiast  i 
emmets  from  the  public  chrDoldaa. 

h  The  main  history  rwntAlnei  te  Uie  I 
Kehefniah  oovtif  About   I^  ftiKrw,  rm^  t 
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iotbt  32ndi  jf$r  of  Artaxenes  Longiimnus,  1 

Is.  1^  ^^  *^^  to  433.     For  so  we  seem  to  | 

^9  dktiBdlf  fkxm  r.  14  oomfAred  with  xiii.  6 ;  | 

^  dc»  tkre  geqn  to  t<e  any  historical  ground 

^^tAettr  for  ini'jviling  witn  Prideaax  aiid   many  | 

^f^^g^  that  tiie    government  of  Nehemiah,  after  his 

i^dif*  in  the  32n(i  of  Artaxerxes,  extended  to  the  | 

|5tli  rav  «f  l^rxiM  Nothiis  and  that  the  events  of ' 

^  sin-  *>***  *<*  th»  i*t«"  V^njd  (I»rid.  Connect.  \ 

^X-  *'^^^'  '^  «irgnment  attempted  to  be  derived 

fcso  ^^  ^  '^^*  t^t  Eliashib  was  then  deed  and  ' 

j^^^M  his  w  ^igh'PriesL  19  utterly  without  weight. ' 

1l^0C»afRa«eW  parallel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. ' 

•  wbe:^  •*  "5ad  •*  the  house  which  Solomon  the  ! 

,^  «E  Dcnd  king  of  Israel  did  build."*     But  the  ,' 

^gaU  vbttber  the  title  «*  king:  of  Israel  **  applies  to  j 

[)^^  or  iM^omon  is  removed  by  the  following ; 

^0«,  wb«  w«  ripjij^ «« acoording  to  the  writing  of ' 

.     pBvid  kin;;  <^  iMael,  and  according  to  the  writing  I 

«f  SokfBMD  his  son/'    The  LXX.  aU  in  that  pa»- ' 

wfji  bivt  iMTiXitts  agreeing  with  David.     There 

B.  tbe«fac.  Dot  the  slightest  pretence  for  asserting 

Ibt  Xebuniah  was  goremor  after  the  32nd  of  I 

ArtDBid  (see  below). 

Thi  whole  urrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  j 

htBt^a^  aoorant  of  the  state  of  JeniKilem  and  i 

tb  ntomd  eiptives  in  the  writer's  times,  and, ! 

■Bfcitilly,  of  the  nature  of  the  I'ersian  govern-  j 

Kit  md  the  ccNxlition  of  its  remote  provinces.  I 

Af  docomnts  appended  to  it  alM>   give    some : 

Mwr  infermatJOD  as  to  the  times  of  Zembbabel  I 

■  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation   of, 

iifEBaini^  registers  and  the  succession  of  the  ' 

^hfrie!(tbood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  . 

■  the  ether.    The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  : 

f    Artioes  amoDK  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  ii>li-  { 
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Temple  service  (xiii.  10-3),  the  much  freer  promnlga* 
tion  of  *the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  reading  oi 
them  (viii.  1,  ix.  t#,  xiii.  1),  and  the  more  general 
acquaintance  *  with  them  arising  from  their  collec- 
tion into  one  volume  and  the  multiplicnticn  of 
copies  of  them  by  the  cai*e  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  an 
from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  reading 
among  the  Jewish  people  during  their  residence  in 
Babylon  [Hilkiah]  ;  the  mixed  foi-m  of  political 
govei-nment  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  inde- 
pendence (v.  7, 13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  TyfB 
(xiii.  16),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  oJ 
the  Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  take 
heathen  wives,  indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion 
in  the  number  of  Jewish  malies  and  females  among 
the  returned  captives  (x.  30,  xiii.  3,  23),  the  danger 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  being  corrupted  ^ 
(xiii.  24),  with  other  details  which  only  tlie  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness  would  have  preserved  to  us. 

S^irae  of  these  detjiiU  give  us  incidentally  infor- 
mation of  great  hi.storicnl  importance. 

(a.)  The  account  uf  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  [Jkkusalem,  vol.  i.  pp.  1026- 
27.]     [Thrumis  Ancient  Jenisnlem.) 

(6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came 
under  different  lendere  from  the  time  of  Zerubbnhel 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,360  adult  males,  and  7337  servants),  which  is 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  com- 
pared with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbei-ed 
470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  It  justifies 
the  dc»!r,ription  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  **  the 
remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  **  (Neh.  i.  3), 
and  as  *•  these  feeble  Jews  **  (iv.  2),  and  explains 
the  great  difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  p*opling 
Jerusalem  itself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  preserA'e  it  from  assault  (vii.  3,  4,  xi. 
1,  2).  It  is  an  important  aid,  too,  in  under- 
standing the  subsequent  history,  and  in  appreciating 
the  patriotism  and  valour  by  which  they  attained 
their  independence  under  the  Maccabees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally 
much  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  tmeke  leaders  are  named  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that 
they  represented  the  twelte  tribes,  a  feeling  further 
evidenced  in  the  expression  **  the  men  of  the  people 
of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  21  and  22,  or,  if 
Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7,  of  whom  9 
bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  heads  of  coui-ses 
in  David's  name  (I  CJhr.  xxi  v.)  [Jeiioiabib], 
shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and  reduce*!  num- 
bers, they  stniggled  to  preser\'e  these  ancient  in- 
stitutions, and  also  supplies  the  reason  of  the 
mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  names.  But 
it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x.  1-27),  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  the  know]<Hlgc  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keep  us  from 
gross    chronological    error,   that,   viz.,   of  codling 

■  ITiislatriyacqafred  seqaahitaiice  with  the  Scriptures  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews,  which  some  And  to 
pynnw  tocMentally  In  the  large  qnotattons  in  tne  prayers  ;  Neh.  vlil.  g,  is  very  doubtful,  and  dvpecdunf  m  Um 
r  aM.->iah  anrt  th<'^LjvW«.  cl^ !..  Ix.  alll.  26.  fcr      =  ^^,      ^^  jj^ibo. 

ft  TW  evtfMM  of  Hefanif  having  ceasfd  to  be  the  ^ 


Miflf  heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  con- 
wine,  beaded,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the 
hifh-p-Test  Eliashib  ami  his  family — sets  before  us 
tkr  fom  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more 
Moped  state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the 
OTittMnoement  of  th^  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the 
fcai  destnictioa  of  Jerusalem. 

ijtim,  ID  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Ein,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
Md  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
faa  oa  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
•Kiid  seem  from  ir.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2, 
1^  fc.,  that  the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a 
faed  put  of  the  policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he 
hi  tke  design  of  raising  Samaiia  as  the  head  of 
fiiwtiiM,  opon  the  ruin  if  Jerusalem,  a  design 
vkdt  seems  to  have  been  xitertamed  by  the  Sama- 
iteas  in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
ImeitK  in«titationa  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
inialiT  the  prevalence  of  usury  and  of  sbvery  as  its 
■Bsequenoe,  the  frequent  and  burlensome  oppres- 
tes  of  the  gnremora  (v.  15),  the  judicial  use  of 
■rpncal  punishment  ^xiii.  25),  the  continuance  of 
■Ue  prvphet«  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in  the  days  of 
he  kinfft  of  Jndah  f  vi.  7, 12,  14),  the  restitution  of 
h»  >lo«ic  «}Tovi!don  for  the  maintenancre  of  the 
I  and  (.erites  and  the  due  pertbrmance  of  the 
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ehitii  by  thp  name  of  the  ckn  or  hoiue  «f  which 
thi*ir  wtY9  chie£ft.  One  of  the  chumi  of  the  abeurd 
ODD  fusion  which  has  Trvrailed,  is  lo  iha  tunes 
df  Zerubbnbel  aod  Nehetnmh  rcipeciiTelfp  has 
fateD  the  mention,  e.  g^  of  Je«huft  and  Kadmiel 
(Ecr.  iii.  9 1  a&  takiDg  port  with  2«enjbbabel  m 
baildio^  the  Temple,  white  the  very  aame  Levites 
bike  en  aOive  pat  in  the  reformjitioii  of  Nehemiuh 
(Neh,  ix.  4p  5,  i.  9,  10) ;  uid  the  ststemeat  that 
tocne  21  or  22  priests  came  up  wittt  Zenibbtbel 
(xii.  1>7\  coupled  with  the  iact  th«t  these  veij 
lamc  nnmes  were  the.ti«ni«a  of  those  who  sealed 
th«  oovetuiot  under  Nehemiah  (s.  1-8).  But 
immediatelj  we  perceive  that  these  were  the  names 
of  the  oounce,  and  of  great  Levitkil  houses  (as  a 
oomparitQii  of  I  Chr.  wiv. ;  Ext,  ti.  40;  Neh.  Tii. 
43  *!  and  of  N«h.  x.  14-27  with  rli.  8-38,  proves 
that  they-  were),  the  diificuU.y  raoishes,  and  we 
have  a  naefiil  piece  of  Imowled^  lo  apply  to  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sinble,  if  poMible,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rules, 
if  any  f  under  whjch  this  use  of  proper  namfis  was 
confined. 

(cT.)  Other  midicelUaeoiu  infomation  contained  in 
this  book,  embraces  the  bervditaiy  crafts  pnictLBed  by 
certain  priHtly  families,  e.ff.  the  apothecaries,  or 
makers  of  the  sacred  ointment*  and  inoense  (iii.  8), 
and  the  goMsmitha,  whose  buaineas  it  probably  was 
to  repair  the  sacred  Tesaels  (iii.  6),  and  who  may 
hare  been  the  anoestort,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money* 
chancers  in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14^  15);  the 
situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by 
which  ZtKlekiah  escnped  (2  K.  is\r.  4),  as  seen 
iii«  15  ;  and  statistics;,  reminding  one  of  Domesday- 
Boole,  ooQoeming  not  onlj  the  dtitA  and  fainiliea  of 
the  ntumed  captlTci,  bat  the  number  of  their 
bones,  mules,  cajnels,  and  aaaes  (eh.  Tii.) :  to  which 
more  might  be  added. 

The  chiefV  indeed  the  only  real  historiod  difG* 
ctiHy  in  the  uanntive,  is  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  deiiicntion  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  32nd  year 
3f  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  espreAsion  in  N'eh, 
xiii.  1,  **  On  that  dny,"  fleeros  to  &e  the  reading  of 
the  law  to  the  same  day  aa  the  dedication  (see 
ni,  43).  But  if  so  the  dedicnUon  must  hare  been 
after  Nehemiah 's  return  from  Babylon  (moiitioDed 
liii.  7);  for  Eiioshib's  roiiccnduct,  whiich  oocuiTed 
'*  before"  the  reaiJiiig  of  the  law,  happened  In  Nehe- 
miah'a  absuice.  But  theu,  if  the  wall  otily  took 
ht  dap  to  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun 
immediately  Nehemiah  entered  upon  hia  govera- 
meiit,  how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred 
till  12  years  aileiwardft?  The  answer  to  this  pro- 
bni4y  is  that,  in  tiie  Rrsi  ploce^  the  52  diays  are 
not  to  be  reckonenj  from  the  commi^Dcement  of 
the  bdJliiing,  seeing  that  it  is  incredible  that  it 
alKiuld  be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  to  feeble 
a  community  aod  with  such  frequent  hindranceis 
and  interruptions;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative 
itself  indicates  a  much  longer  time.  Such  ptut- 
OBige*  as  Nehemiah  iv.  7,  8,  12,  t.,  and  v.  Ifi  in 
paniciikr,  rl.  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications 
of  tempomry  cesaation  iVora  the  work  which  ap- 
pear at  iv.  6,  10,  15,  seem  quite  infooodleabte 
with  the  notion  of  ]&«  than  two  months  for  the 
i9>iok.  The  52  days,  theififore,  if  the  text  is 
aound,  may  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption  of 
the  work  after  it,  15,  and  a  time  exceeding  two 
ytsuv  may  hare  elapsed  from  the  commtzurement 
of  the  building.  Btit  eren  then  it  would  not  be 
ready  ibr  dedicatiou.  There  were  the  gates  to  be 
kliBf,  perhaps  znudi  rubbkh  to  be  retnoircdf  and 
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the  rutoeJ  houses  in  the  tmmeidiaie  ridaakf  si  Hi 
walls  to  be  rvpvired,  Thrn,  too,  as  ws  ibatl  m 
below,  there  were  repairs  to  be  doot  to  tbtlaifii 
aod  it  is  likely  that  the  dedicBttoli  of  tkw  f^ 
would  not  take  pkice  till  thoac  fifiiw  wtm  t^ 
pteted.  Still,  eren  tfaeae  Gftuaw  voold  vn  *» 
adequate  to  aoooant  for  a  <i^7  ^  ' 
Josqjhna,  who  is  seLdooi  in  Imniiouy  wii!^ 
of  Nehssfiiah,  tbongh  he  jiutiliaa  our  a 
a  longer  tiroi  must  havt  tUip— L  bf  i 
youi  and  four  months  o  the  nA 
placing  the  completion  in  the  2Bth  yiar  if  m 
ki^*s  reign  whom  he  calls  Xerxca  (thai  infivyMf 
an  interral  of  8  yeuru  bclwtet  Kiimukk't  trmt 
at  Jerusalem  aa  goTcnuir  ud  tfet  09lllfili!t»iak  ft 
giTfs  us  no  real  hdp.  He  dom  not  teimpt  to 
account  for  the  length  of  time,  ht  mtkim  m  dm 
sion  to  the  dedioatioiiv  esoepi  aa  fin^  as  kss  mm 
ment  that  the  wall  was  compleipd  in  tk  W0k 
month,  Chisleu  (instead  of  FJaU  thm  abth,  m  hk 
ri.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  th*  Mart* 
(1  Mttoo*  ir.  50),  end  iake»  not  Um  i1«M 
notice  of  Nehemiah's  return  to  the  klsf  ofAtm 
We  are  left,  therefore,  to  biqnire  Isr  oariP* 
whether  the  book  itself  su^gesta  any  fnitbir  aam 
of  delay.     One  cause  snnraBdiatcly  pUMis  ^tH 


Tia.,  that  Nehemiah's    leave  ©f 

Peivian  oourt,  menttoned  ii.  €, 

to  a  dose  shortly  m£\mr   the  4 

wall,  and  before  the    other 

were  oatnpleia.     And   thia  n 

probable  by  the  drcumstanoe,  i 

to  light,  that,  in  the  32od  jcwr  of  ArtaiBM,* 

know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiti.  6)* 

Other  circumstanoea,  too,  vnmj  hare  caacsni 
to  make  it  imponttJTe  ior  him  to  rctuni  is  (^m 
without  delay.  The  last  worda  of  ck«  ti  fntf  % 
some  new  eflbrt  of  Tob'tah  to  iulamisi  ko  «^ 
and  the  expresaiou  used  eeenia  to  lodlcaK  Ihi  A 
was  the  thiieat  of  being  cotrddetvd  as  a  rcbd  by  ii 
king.  If  he  oould  make  it  Kppmr  that  Aitaans 
was  Btupicious  of  his  tidelUy,  thai  lidMffiiih  s^ 
feel  it  matter  of  ntcemsitj  t<^  f»  la  lie  P«M 
court  to  clear  himself  of  tb«  tk^rgk,  A*l  tk 
riew  both  reodrea  a  remarkable  cDHtmnaMi  Imi^ 
and  throws  quite  a  new  light  iipaii»  th«  dbm* 
pasfisge  in  Exr.  ir.  7-23,  We  faaTc  Ihnt  *  ^ 
tailed  ucDount  of  the  op|iQkitic»D  Aiadto  by  thi  3tf^ 
ritan  nations  to  the  building  of  the  vaU^  < 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Ajeta^xixicv  ^  t 
GDpy  of  the  letter  they  wrote  to  the  kiaf ,  «0"m 
the  Jews  of  an  intention  to  rebel  m  son  m  lb 
wall  should  be  fintshed;  by  which  mi^  ^ 
obtained  a  decree  stopping  the  bitiUo^  tfl  f 
king's  further  orden  should  ht  rtmML 
we  compare  Keh.  vi.  6,  7,  whore  mstisB  h  I  ^ 
of  the  report  **  among  the  hemthfv  **  *  is  #» 
intended  rebeUion  of  h^eniiah.  with  tiw  biM  d 
tlie  heathen  nations  mentioned  m  £cr.  it^td^ 
I'ecoUect  that  the  ooIt  time  nbsa,  aa  fisr  •  <* 
know,  the  waum  of  jeruiletii  wm9  «•«■ 
be  rebuilt,  was  when  Xeb#miah  waa  aa^ 
difficult  to  ressitt  the  ooncluaion  thai  Kr^ 
relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah**  i 
eiplains  the  otherwise  nanaottai^hle  i 
that  12  yean  elapMd  helon  the  dsdi^i«  #  *i 
walls  waa  oompleted.  Kthemkh  mi?  hi««  «^ 
on  bis  JMxniey  on  reociriiiK  the* 
Persia  (if  such  they  were)  soil  bis  by  f 
learing  hia  Uentenaata  to  oktj  os  Iha  waik^ 
aftcjr  hia  departme  Kehuin  «inl  iSkummt  ^  * 
eompanioiiis  niey  harr  oHDt  up  It  J 


JM^ 
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Ac  0tg*s  decree  od  oUigdl  them  to  dmst.     It 

*«***»,  IwwwBT,  tl»t  at  Nehemiah's  ai  rival 

*  ™*^.^  Wit  able  to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  per- 

ArJ  mkpity,  loJ  that  he  was  permitted  to  return 

U  km  firenmeat  in  Judaea.     His  leave  of  abeenoe 

■yyj^  ^»e  been  of  limited  duration,  and  the 

le^vMT « tie  anuDSy  of  repeopling  Jerusalem,  set- 

|BI^  c{p  Cfrfertjgates,  rebuilding  the  ruined  houses, 

^  rtpaiiug  thtt  Temple,  may  have  occupied  his 

pj^  tioM  till    his    second  return  to  the  king. 

j^„f0f  tbM»  seoood   absence  another  evil  arose  — 

1^  gaitiliBng  paurtw  recovered  strength,  and  the 

^in»  ^«A  JolwjJi  (Ti.  17),  which  had  already 

^—  )te6ftt  hi*  Arst.  departure,  were  more  actively 

1^  00,  and  led    so  &r  that  Eliashib  the  high- 

'  [^«d  one  of  the  store-cham^rs 

obiah's  use.     This  we  are  not 

,    when  Nehemiah  relates  the 

j^  iflok  ^'^    Hi»   return.     But  this  very  cir- 

^^Vj^  f  oT-^^^^**  that  Nehemiah  does  not  relate 

^**^^  ntfbi*^     happened   in  his  absence,  and 

^^^t  tot-   his  silence  in  regard  to  Rehum 

^^ViAi*  v^^"*  ™*^  *^°*»  ^^^*  account  for 

-  ^▼ing  elapsed  befi>re  the  dedication 

^  ^^U^\  ^^   1?    ^•'"^  ^  ^^  government;  and 

^**^»***  tP  *^  T^ht  interpretation  of  ch.  ziii.  6 

^*^  .       "  *  ''^^^  l*rf«^  harmony  with  v.  14,  a 

^_-\r»i* '^'^KHidy  imports  that  Nehemiah's 

^2atn«»^  rf  Judsai  lasted  only  12  years,  viz., 

g^hg  -aOtt  to  the  32nd  of  Artazerxet.    For 

V^jji^al  •'"J  gnmiDatical  rendering  of  ziii.  6 

.    atAvi  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at  Jeru- 

1^;  Birr  io  tie  two-and-thirtieth  year  of  Ar- 

^^,0  kiaf  cf  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the  king, 

^  flAtf  otftain  days  obtained   I  leave  of  the 

1^  apJ  1  came  to  Jenualem  "  —  the  fyroe  of 

•|  sAcr  a  ae^ve  being  6ii<  rather   than  for 

(Gmm.  Thet,  p.  6ao) ;  the  meaning  of  the  passage 

Unf,  tben^bre,  not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  20 

li  hnia  in  the  32ttl  of  Artazerzes,  but,  on  the 

flBdiij,  that  in  that  year  he  returned  from  Persia 

li  Jbasalen.    The  dedication  of  the  walls  and  the 

iftv  rdbnns  named  in  ch.  ziii.  were  the  dosing 

ttkof  hii  administntion. 

ft  has  been  already  menti<med  that  Josephus  does 
■I  ftdow  the  BOthority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
Jk  dctadMB  Nebem.  riii.  from  its  context,  and  ap- 
Mh  tbe  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the  times  of 
in.  Ha  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehemiah  came  to 
JsiakBi  aa  Gofremor,  and  consequently  ignores  any 

Ctibcn  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Nehemiah. 
Mkes  no  mention  either  whatever  of  Sanballat  in 
it  evwto  ef  Ncbemiah's  government,  but  places 
liiia  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alezander  the  Great. 
Iialra  nmkea  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  marry  a 
n.  ant  of  Joiada,  as  Neh.  ziii.  28,  but  of  Jona- 
^  TiL  Manaaadi  the  brother  of  the  High  Priest 
Mm,  tbua  entirely  shifting  the  age  of  i^lallat 
i«B  the  reign  of  Artazerzes  Longimanus,  to  that 
rfterim  Codomanos,  and  Alezander  the  Great, 
it  ii  seandy  nceeaaary  to  observe,  that  as  Arta- 
ftXi  Longfananua  died  B.o.  424,  and  Alezander 
tt»  Great  ww  not  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine 


fli  BjC.  332,  all  attempts  to  reconcile  Joaephus 
•tt  Seheniah  moat  be  loat  labour.  It  is  equally 
dtar  flat  an  every  ground  the  autbority  of  Josephus 
■■I  yidd  to  that  of  Nehemiah.    The  only  ques- 

Ihat  the  apocryphal  book 

:  L  S3  aecna  to  have  made  Nehemiah 

r  vkb  Joaathaa,  ot  Jebaaan,  the  hlgh-prlest 
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lion  therefore  is  what  was  the  cause  of  JosephusTi 
variations.  Now,  as  regards  the  appending  tha 
history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  we  know 
that  he  was  guided  by  the  authority  of  the  Apocry- 
phal 1  Esdr.  as  he  had  been  in  the  whole  stoij  ol 
Zerubbnbel  and  Daiius.  From  the  florid  additions 
to  his  narrative  of  Nehemlah's  first  application  to 
Artazerzes,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  below  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23,  we  may  be  sure  that  thera 
were  apocryphal  versions  of  the  story  of  Ndiemiah.* 
The  account  of  Jaddua*s  interriew  with  Alezander 
tlie  Great  favours  strongly,  of  the  same  origin. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  all 
the  points  in  which  Josephus  differs  from  Nehe- 
miah, he  followed  apocryphal  Jewish  writingi, 
some  of  which  have  since  perished.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  were  various.  One  doubtlcoa 
was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with  whidi  to  fill 
up  his  pages  where  the  narrative  of  the  canonical 
Scriptuivs  is  meagre.  In  making  Nehemiah  suo» 
ceed  to  the  government  afW  lilzra's  death,  he  was 
probably  inSuenced  partly  by  the  wish  to  give 
an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  succession 
of  Jewish  governors,  approzimating  as  neai-ly  as 
poftiible  to  the  old  monarchy,  and  partly  by  tbe 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  cofUmuoug 
history.  Then  the  difficulties  of  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  bad 
tried  to  get  over  by  bis  arrangement  of  the  order 
of  events,  coupled  with  Joseph  us's  g*-^«  ignorance 
of  the  real  order  of  the  Persian  Kings,  and  his  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  monarchs  are  spoken  of 
in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  had  also 
a  large  influence.  The  writer,  however,  who  makes 
Darius  Codomanus  succeed  Aitazerzes  Longimanus, 
and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with  Aitazerzes 
Mnemon;  who  also  thinks  that  Xei-zes  reigned 
above  32  years,  and  who  falsifies  his  best  authority, 
altering  the  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  substitu- 
tiou  of  Xerzes  for  Artazerzes  throughout  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  and  suppressing  the  facts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ezra,  Tobias, 
and  Sanfaalbt  during  the  government  of  Nehemiah, 
is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our  parts. 
What  has  been  said  shows  clearly  how  little  Jo£e- 
phus*s  unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  and  how 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Nehe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  blimders  and  confu- 
sions, and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  tbe 
improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Sanballats,  or  to 
attribute  to  Nehemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  in 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  \m 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  its  main 
parts,  the  genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  is 
no  leas  certain  that  interpolations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time ; '  and  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the 
portions  which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to 
Til.  6,  no  doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  The  writer 
qyeaks  throughout  in  the  fint  person  singular,  ana 
in  his  character  of  governor,  nHB.  Agam,  from 
lii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  zii.  44-47}, 
ih»  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singuhir  constant  (zii.  30,  38,  40,  ziii.  6,  7, 
•c).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  int«rmediate 
chaptera,  rii.  6  to  zii.  26,  and  zii.  44-47),  that  we 


«  K.  F.  Kail,  la  his  F^fOeittrng,  endeavoan  indeed  tt 
vladkata  Nehemfah's  authorship  for  tlie  wtiolo  Cn)o^  bat 
without  ittoseaa 
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lHtvi»  to  eoquite  into  tlie  question  of  nuthor^p 
ind  thii  we  will  do  by  sections: — 

{a,}  Thif  first  section  twgio*  ftt  Neh.  rii,  6,  and 
•nda  in  thf  firrt  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words  "  one 
mAQ.**  It  Ha*  .ilrt'Eklj  bwsu  «is«rt<d  [Kzra,  Book 
OFi  vtA,  \,  p.  607a]  that  thiti  section  b  idHottcal  with 
Ill9  porogrnph  bt»gianiug  E»r.  iK  1,  and  ending  iii*  1  ; 
and  it  wn.^  iUtrs  a\ao  Asserted  that  the  paragraph 
oH^iualij  belonged  to  the  book  of  Neliemiah,  and 
wa5  iiflerwjit%i«  iuseited  id  Oie  plaice  it  occupio  in 
Earn.*  Both  these  aiisertioiiA  must  now  be  made 
pndi  and  ftnSi  as  to  the  identity  of  tlie  two 
pafsagw.  They  artf  actually  idcutic&l  word  for 
word,  and  letter  tor  letter,  eicqjt  in  two  pijit*. 
Oae  that  the  uutnbenj  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  there  xa  a  diflei^ence  in  the  aoooont  of  the 
oiTcnudl^  made  by  the  goreroor,  the  oohleit  and  the 
people.  But  ft  can  be  proved  that  these  are  merely 
variAlioQs  (whnth^r  accidental  or  designed)  of  the 
same  tej(t.  In  the  liiKt  pUc*?  the  two  (Kissigvs  ai'e 
one  and  the  5airie.  The  bending,  the  coutcnt^f  the 
Dflrrative  about  the  sotijs  of  Uar£ilLu«  th«  fact  of  the 
oSeriugs,  Oic  dwelling  in  their  cities*  the  roniiiig  of 
thtaereatli  month,  the  gathering  of  all  the  j^K^optpto 
Jerusalem  as  one  ui;ui,  are  in  words  and  in  $<i^n^  the 
very  aelf-eame  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very 
sajtse  word8«  extending  to  70  venaea,  describe  differ- 
ent erenta,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational.  Th^^ 
numbers  thereibre  mu»t  originally  have  been  the 
same  in  both  booka^  But  n«t^  when  we  e^nmine 
the  voiying  numbeiTi,  we  see  the  foUuwing  pailicu 
Ur  proofs  that  the  vartatioDfl  are  coiTuptions  of  the 
original  tcil.  Though  the  items  Tary,  the  sum 
total,  42,H60,  is  the  same  (Eatr,  ii.  64;  Keh.  Til 
6*».)  In  like  manner  the  totals  of  the  scrmnta, 
llwj  singing  mt^n  and  wnmen^  the  horTies,  mules, 
aui  jyae*  arc  all  the  snmt\etc<?pt  that  Kjini  ha*  two 
huudjed,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-^five^ 
aingin]^  m<*ri  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
I*iie«t»  Jind  of  the  I.e\'it<a  ai-e  the  same  iu  both, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  Mini*  of  Asaph,  are  128 
in  Kxi-a  agaiiiKt  148  iu  Nehemial),  and  the  yKtrter^ 
130  agjunst  138.  Then  tu  each  particular  case 
when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  how  the 
difference  might  arise.  In  the  statement  of  th' 
number  of  the  son£  of  Arab  (the  liirst  case  in  which 
the  lista  differ),  Eii-.  ii.  5,  we  read,  HIKD  pniJ' 
D^Jji?3B'1  nES'pn,  "  seven  bundled  five  and  seventy,' 
whereM  in'  Nek  rii.  10,  we  read,  n\«D  W 
D.^^^^  C^3*pn.  But  the  order  of  the  numeraU  in 
Exr.  ii,  5,  where  the  units  precede  tlie  tens,  is  the 
ouly  caae  Iu  which  this  order  is  found.  Obviously, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  read  D^^'OH,  instead  of 
ntJ^n.  /f/fy  instead  of  jScu.  No  less  obviously 
D^yit^  may  be  a  corruptJoQ  of  the  almost  IdeuUcal 
D^^E!^  and  pro1«ibly  caitu.MKl  the  preceding  change 
of  ri^^Dri  into  D^B^pn.'  Bat  tlie  fcess  and  units 
being  ideutiral,  it  is  evident  that  the  varmtion  in 
the  htindredfl  in  an  error,  arising  from  both  sir  and 
§tV€A  bi*ginoing  with  tlie  sajue  letter  ^.  The 
Ttrj  tame  interchange  of  six  and  seven  takes  place 
(fi  the  number  of  Adonikara,  and  Bigrai,  only  in 


•  8o  also  QroUofl  (notM  on  Ezr.  it  Nr<L  vtb).  with  his 
btital  deu  sense  and  saund  Judgment  Stt  fcprdaUj  bis 
tot^  on  Fjb'.  11, 1.  where  he  mys  that  ouuiy  Oreeli  eufiiei 
*BBm«i»ilch.X 

•*  Or  ir  ^2^  Is  the  right  reading  In  Est,  U,  » (insicwl  «r 
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the  tmita  (Neh.  %ii.  18.  !•>:  f>r    ti.  H,  !C    I* 

Plihath-Moab,  the  raii.ii 

2818  Neh.  vsi.  U;  in 

f«845  Neh.  vii.  Ii;  i 

in  Behoi,  from  0*23  to  > 

to  ;128  ;  iu  Senaah,  fn  r 

cause  has^  opemt'od,  Ti&«  timi   m   ^ 

and  eight,  thi-ee  and  eight,  f»l»i«» 

initixd  ^  is  found  ;  and    th- 

ntimberij  may  prcibably  hwvr 

by  abbreviations.     In     '^-^  -_  ^.i  .-  —   - 

in  Senaah,  the  mejie  i  of  iW  tia  ai 

units  being  the  same   r  ,      ^ogc^  vkk  ttr 

thoniauidj!  differ  by  the  mr«  ntl<litt<»or«i>ifli» 

a  fiuol  D,  is  fiu  the  lent  proof  that  the  vaf*l^<»^e 

deritai  one  only.     In  Adin,  Keh.  wiu  ''■ 

fitur,  in  the  bmidred-s,  i»  probably  <»  i 

sir  hufuired  of  the  jtist   prpc*«difi|:   Adf 

the  four  teinjkintiig  caars  the   vari4tK<6' 

easy  of  exphuuitian«  and   the   result  h  '■- 

the  «light4s^  doubt    Umi    the    eiinixi*Tai4  s» 

idcntic/d  in  the  tirat  inatsoee  In  tuiih  pto)«:n    I 

may,  however,  be  added  as  cimi^rtsaf  llv  ^ 

that  these  rariattcitia  do  not  arise  trom  £ib  |^ 

the  tsenmts  in  Zerubbobel's    tiiut-     »iA   \'i>x.l 

that  in  his  own  time  (as  <■ 

other  learned  men  have  thr 

of  Pai^fih,  ralmth-Mo»b,  El 

Azgad,   and    Adombun«    t?? 

in   £«-.    viii.    :J-14,    that 

came  up  to  Juda-a  in   tlue  ■* 

long  fiubi»eqnent  thei^lo™  i^ 

babel— the  nnmb«!is  are  either  <u^  o 

Get.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  or  eihibil  t  .  « 

have  no  relation  whatever  to  tiw  iimjiT:^^  •-<  «* 

iamiliea  mtpectively  who  weir  add«d  ttt  the  Mi4 

refiideat^  in  Palestine  tinder  ArtMSerSiBt. 

To  ttim  next  to  the  offerings,     tilt  Back  if  IM 
ui,  68,  69)  merely  gives  tl»^  sufQ  t*.f  il, »«  f  fl-wr- 
6U000Cdr»ainwofgr»l  ^ 
ItJO  priests'  garments, 
nosrr    '   +^    '     *  srives  tlii  luilcun. 

TJ  ^v^  lOOOt  di^ 

bas^di  I  ,    •■'--<'  •.'.\  I II i^f itA, 

Ihe  chief  ot  ti  iTt  90,V0V  AMBhI' 

gold.  fi!id  2/iOM  I  |.^r 

T[.  ^    'dmlaMeffdli 

200.  u' 

}L,.  ,..,.  „, 
made  in  thrrf  sii 
governor,  the  rlii'  ,   iJi^ 

total  of  diachms  of  gold  we  barn 
61,000.      The  K^harv!;^,   we   Wtii  ii^m   : 
were  20,WXi  ia  two  out   of  the  tlwae  4»«->  '*" 
1000  in  the  i::a.v*ortbe  Uiird  iimI  th^  i»^l   ^ 
it  not  <iiiit.  MV>.lAnt  that  in  th«^  «e  of  !U^ 
the  d  out  of  1^  tent  (m  k  I  £^ 

V.  4v.  \  und   rhkl  hi-  t^  ct^trABl^ 

was  21,Lnjuy  111,--  '  -  •-    -^ 

la  exoeu  of  Im 

pounds  of  silver,      me  M.jTn  i^tw 
Ezra,  5000.     The  ahjiroi 
miah,  i'2oo  [louiuli  tnun  the  chlaA^ 
the  people.      But  ih©  LXX.  ptt  ItH* 
chiet6,  and  2*iOO  for  tht*  jw^^f. 
alh  and  so  leariu^  ■ 


D^y:ic^).  then  ih.  d*:l^  -.,    .. 

eounUHl  for  by  tb«  tsct  ttiai  tb*  tw^  | 

of  Paruih  mhU  fibephatiah  b>4tb  a^  «ktA  tte « 


«  Oternre  tim  o44  UmommI  kl  lM<ll 
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ggMgA  -vrlth  Ezn's  total  of  5000,  and  ascribing 

It  fticm  c^ering  to  the  Tirahatha.     As  regards  the 

M%mrf  l^mieDtt.  The  sum  total  as  given  in  both 

IbftUt^R^  "^  Greek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  £sdr. 

b  \QQ.  Tbe  items  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are 

UO  ^  CT  =  597.    But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  = 

|r7,n&that  thii  is  nearlj  correct  is  apparent  from 

i    Ike  ATfloben  themselves.     For  the  total  being  100, 

ars  ii  the  unrest  whole  number  to  i^,  and  67  is  the 

wmt*.  whcle  number  to  |  X  100.     So  that  we 

■mt  doubt  that  the  Tin^hatha  gave  33  pnests' 

pnoau,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67,  pro- 

WUt  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all  100. 

Brt  fci»  came  the   500  to  be  added  on  to  the 

'Wtfhi's  tale  of  garments  ?    Clearly  it  is  a  frag- 

Mt  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver,  which, 

vtt  tiie  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's  dona- 

fiHrfalrer.    So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be 

tid  tbta,  '•The  Tirehatha  gave  to  the  tieasure 

Slow  dncbns  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of 

*»f  ind  33  priests*  garments."     The  offerings 

'  ■■•ii  veil  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 

l^tiGal  ia  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii. 

i^  v&at  the  book  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expressly 

W  ■  itbougfa  the  prieaiM*  garments  strongly  in- 

■■Bi  it),  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal 

Mribotin,  riz.  **  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 

*ii]*fli''(tf3p^h't3J|nS).   From  this  phrase 

Mvriif  ia  Ext.  ii.  just  before  the  account  of  the 

WBgof  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it  has  usually 

I  Am  oadentood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding. 

'   ht  it  radlr  means  no  such  tiling.     The  phrase 

fnpiriy  implies  restoration  and  preservation,  as 

■■r  he  mm  in  the  exactly  similar  case  of  the 

■Jwitiuu  of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  2  Chr.  xxiv. 

U.  afto-  the  injuries  and  n^lect  under  Athaliah, 

»bw  we  rtKi,  !?y  u^Tfmn  n'3-n«  n^ppn 

teiip,  "  tbcj  set  the  House  of  God  in  its  state" 
{mtfi  also  1.  K.  zv.  4).  The  fact  then  was  that, 
vha  all  the  rolera  and  nobles  and  people  were 
liihend  together  at  Jerusalem  to  be  regi&teied  in 
Ik  KTcnth  nMmth,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
iypmunity  to  ooU^  their  omtributions  to  restore 
ftt  Temple  also  (2  Mace.  i.  18),  which  had  naturally 
fvuka  of  the  general  misery  and  affliction  of 
Wahfla,  hat  which  it  would  not  have  been  wise 
biKtoie  till  the  rdniilding  of  the  wall  placed  the 
%  ia  *  SLM  of  safety.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
^oae  ifint,  tbey  formed  the  resolutions  recorded 
.  kSeh.  z.  32-39,  to  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

kabnaady  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
>  liiaelioB  mder  consideration  is  in  its  right  pbtce 
kAe  book  of  Nriiemiah,  and  was  inserted  subse- 
'  fudj  in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  its  chronological 
■iff.  Bat  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
Mrt  be  mcntkmed. . .  The  most  convincing  and 
pifaUe  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
oibUm  ia  Ijet.  ii.  4>3,  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
biaUka,  hero  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
■■h,  vc  art  expieasly  told  Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  1>  and 
tbtfiai  it  is  poiectly  certain  that  what  is  related 
Ir.  iL  S2,  Neh.  vii.  64,  happened  in  Nehemiah's 
iM,  and  not  in  Zerubbabel's.  Consequently  the 
Ukmg  of  the  census,  which  gave  rise  to  that  inci- 
he,  beleags  to  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
le  saction  we  are  considering  is  in  its  original  and 
^  pkce  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  and  was 

ft  llli  worth  DoOring  that  Nebemlab's  name  is  men- 
iBM  ci  Cht  nnliatha  in  1  E«lr.  v.  40. 
*  Vm  It  not  far  the  mentkn  of  Nehcanlah  and  Mocw 
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tnm^rred  from  thence  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  when 
it  btands  out  of  its  chronological  order.  And  this  is 
itill  further  evident  from  the  drcumstance  that 
the  closing  portion  of  this  section  is  an  a))breviation 
of  the  same  portion  as  it  stands  in  Nehemiah, 
proving  that  the  passage  existed  in  Nehemiali  before 
it  was  inserted  in  Ezra.  Another  proof  is  tiie  men- 
tion of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  that  a.sseml)Iy  of  the 
people  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  in  Ezr.  iii.  1, 
Neh.  viii.  1  ;  for  Ezm  did  not  come  to  Jerusalem 
till  the  reign  of  Artazei*:es  (Ezr.  vii.).  Anotlier  is 
the  mention  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the  leaders 
under  whom  the  captives  enumerated  in  tlie  census 
came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh.  vii.  7 :  in  both  which 
passages  the  juxtaposition  of  Nehemiah  with  Seraiah, 
when  compared  with  Neh.  x.  1, 2,  greatly  sticngthens 
the  conclusion  that  Nehemiah  tlie  Tirshutha  is 
meant.  Then  again,  that  Nehemiah  should  sum- 
mon all  the  families  of  Israel  to  Jerusalem  to  take 
their  census,  and  that,  having  done  so  at  great  cost 
of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or  whoever  was  employed 
by  him,  should  merely  transcril>e  an  old  census 
taken  nearly  100  years  before,  instead  of  recoitliug 
the  result  of  his  own  labours,  is  so  improbable  that 
nothing  but  the  plainest  necessity  could  make  one 
believe  it.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
the  words  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  6,  seem  to  describe  tlie 
register  which  follows  as  "  the  register  of  the 
geuealogy  of  them  which  came  up  at  tlie  fiist," 
and  that  the  expression  **  and  found  written  theiein  " 
requires  that  the  words  which  follow  sliould  be  a 
quotation  from  that  register  (comp.  vi.  6).  To 
this  difficulty  (and  it  is  a  difflculty  at  first  sight) 
it  is  a  sufhcient  answer  to  say  that  the  words 
quoted  are  only  those  (in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  con* 
tain  the  title  of  the  register  found  by  Nehemiah. 
His  own  new  register  begins  with  the  words  at 
ver.  7 :  D^feCil,  &c.,  **  The  men  who  came  with 
Zerubbabel,"  &c.,  which  form  the  descriptive  title 
of  the  following  catalogue.*  Nehemiah,  or  those 
employed  by  him  to  take  the  new  census,  doubtless 
made  use  of  the  old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  had 
been  by  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by 
which  to  decide  the  genealogies  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. And  hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of 
Barzillai  claimed  to  be  entered  into  the  register  of 
priestly  families,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry 
of  their  house  in  that  old  nrgi^ter,  Nehemiah  re- 
fused to  admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (39-42), 
but  made  a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be 
decided  whenever  a  competent  authority  should 
aiise.  From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  section  under  consideration  belongs  properly  to 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  foim  by  Nehemiah 
himself.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  the  third 
person,  in  sjieaking  of  the  Tirshatha,  in  vor.  65,  70 
(a  change  which  continues  reguhirly  till  the  section 
beginning  xii.  31),  is  a  strong  indication  of  a  chtmge 
iu  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  tcim  Tirshatha 
instead  of  Pechah,  which  last  is  the  official  designa- 
tion by  which  Nehemiah  speaks  of  himself  and 
other  governors  (v.  14,  18,  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7).  It 
seems  probiible,  therefbi*e,  that  ch.  vii.,  fi'om  ver.  7, 
contains  the  suhstancc  of  what  wns  found  in  this 
pait  of  Nehemiah *s  narrative,  but  abridged,  and  ir 
the  form  of  an  abNtract,  which  may  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  separating   Nehcmiah*s   register  froni 


d:cai  in  ver.  7,  one  night  have  thought  Nebemlsh's  r» 
glster  l)egan  with  the  words,  **  The  nombor  of  tb^  cica^' 
In  «cr.r 
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203ru\Amhe\'tf  nod  dso  for  the  ray  abrup't  mentioii 
01  tUe  gifta  of  the  Tirshatiia  and  the  people  ni  thm 
md  of  tb«  chapter.  This  »b*trsct  formed  a  tnw^ 
ftitjvii  fnioi  NebemJAh^Ji  nomtive  in  tbe  pr«ceduag 
ehapttn  to  the  eatireJf  aew  nutter  uueiled  in  the 
feUowiog  HGtioOB. 

{b.)  The  next  liotioa  oommeiices  Neh.  riii..  Utter 
put  oif  rer.  t^  and  ends  Neh,  xi,  3.  Now  through^ 
cut  this  sectiKKi  serenl  things  are  obaervahle. 
(1.)  Nehemiah  doea  not  oiic«  ipeik  b  the  tint  per- 
•oo  (viiL  9, 1.  1 ).  (2.)  Nehetniab  \m  do  longer' the 
principal  uctor  in  what  li  done,  but  almoat  di*- 
appeari  frmn  the  icene,  iniitefid  of  beings  oji  in  the 
lirBt  ax  cbApier&,  the  oeotre  of  the  whole  actum, 
(H.)  Ktm  for  the  fint  tiiD«  U  mtroduced,  and 
throughout  the  whole  eectioD  ihm  raott  protninetit 
place  ii  aosigaed  either  to  him  persomAj,  or  to 
■triotljr  eodcaiastioil  affaiin.  (4.)  The  pmyer  in 
ch.  is.  i»  reiy  difTertiit  in  iti  ooftftnietioii  from 
Kehamiah'A  prayer  in  ch,  i.,  and  in  its  fVaqaoDt 
rerfraacei  to  the  vaiious  books  of  the  0.  T.  lingu^- 
briy  suited  to  the  chAiuctcr  aud  acquirementa  of 
liltra^  **the  r^adj  oeribe  in  the  law  of  Moeea.'* 
*i5.)  The  lectioa  wa*  written  hj  an  ey«-witoesi  imd 
actor  in  the  emnto  deicribed.  This  appears  bj  the 
minute  detoib,  «.  g,  riti.  4,  5,  6,  ^^  luid  the  use 
»f  the  first  person  plural  (x.  30-39).  (6.)  There  is 
\  Strang  reaetnblauoe  to  the  fityle  and  roanner  of 
Ksi-a's  narrative,  and  also  on  identity  in  the  um  of 
particalar  phra^^s  (oomp.  Ear.  iv,  18,  Neh.  viii.  8 ; 
bUr.  vt.  22,  Neh.  viii.  17),  TWs  ra^niblance  Is 
jdroitted  by  critics  of  the  most  apposite  opinions 
(see  Keil's  Einleitua^,  p.  461).  Hence,  as  Exra's 
manner  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  w4*]I 
as  in  the  fii^t  person,  there  it  givat  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Hli%'eriiick  and  Kleiiiert,^ 
that  tilts  section  is  the  work  of  Eilzra.  The  &ct  too 
that  i  £fldr.  tx.  38  ^q.  anoc'iccs  Neh.  Tiii.  1-13  to 
Kzr.  X.,  in  which  it  is  l&lloweid  by  Joseph  us  (Ant^  xi. 
^»  §^)i  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  it  was  kuown 
to  be  Uk  work  of  Eznu  It  U  not  nvoesa&rj  to 
suppose  that  Ezm  himself  iD»;rtn<l  this  or  any  other 

•part  of  the  present  book  of  Nehantah  in  the  midi^t 
of  the  Tuvhatha's  histoij.  But  if  there  was  e^itant 
an  account  of  theae  ti^isatiioDs  by  Exra,  it  may 
hare  been  thus  inLtirpoi^eU  with  Nehomiali's  his> 
tory  by  titic  Ijist  editor  of  Scriptuure.  Hot  is  it  im- 
po^ible  that  the  union  of  Kzrs  and  Kehemiah  as 
one  book  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  arrangement  (as 
JeitKne  testifies),  under  the  title  of  the  Book  of 
J£tr«,  mar  have  had  its  origia  in  this  cin^um^tancse. 
(c.)  Ttoe  third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It 
contains  a  list  of  tlifl  &mihes  of  Judah,  BciijiunLn, 
and  Leri  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up  their 
abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  acoanLuiGe  with  the  revo- 
lution of  the  roluuteera,  and  the  decision  of  the  lot, 
mentbned  in  xi,  I,  2.    This  list  fonns  a  kind  of 

■UjppleaMUt  to  that  in  rii.  8-60,  as  appeam  by  the 
alTufloa  in  xj.  3  to  that  previous  document.  ¥wr 
▼tr.  3  diitingnishesthe  following  list  of  the  ■*  dwellcn 
at  Jeruaalem  '*  from  tlie  fai-egoing  one  of  *'  Israel, 
priesti,  Levitts,  Nethinim,  and  children  of  Solo- 
mon's serrantfi,*'  who  dwelt  in  the  dtitf  of  Isi^, 

as  set  foith  in  ch,  rii.  This  list  is  an  extract  from 
\hc  oilicial  jxjII  preserved  in  the  national  archives, 
Qiily  somewhat  albreviateil ,  as  appears  by  a  com- 
(Niri^u  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  ol  the 

same  txiU  Is  also  preserved  in.  a  fuller  form,  and  in 


'  KkKJoert  ssolbes  efa.  Tiil.  to  u  sstiaUst,  U.  and  x,  te 
felsrm  blntocU.    See  De  Wvttf,  Porker's  tnnsL  il.  331. 
"  Omip.  1  Cbr,  ta.  2  wlib  Meh.  vll.  73. 
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the  Uttei  pKft  specially  witli  eoondMaUi  fUb 
tions  and  addltiooB:  it  aeeuia  alaa  to  hm  ^utttS 
of  its  place  in  Chronicles,  asid  ita  iBMniDa  1^ 
probably  csiued  the  repetition  of  1  Cbr.  wwL  S9^ 
which  is  foood  in  duplicate  11  35-44:  m  it 
latter  phkce  wholly  uacounected  ^th  ix,  1^,  l«i 
ooonocted  with  what  follows  {th.  z.  i^.^  a 
well  as  with  what  preoedci  ch.  is.  Wbcaet  d  i^ 
pears  clearly  that  1  Chr.  Ix-  2-34  it  a  later  oa^ 
tion  made  after  Nebc«iuah*»  eennis,^  hot  poMRf 
by  its  very  iocoherenca  that  Um  book  of  CkmiAt 
existed  preruHis  to  ita  inicrtioe*  Bat  tlui  kUto 
way.  The  nature  of  the  inforuMtun  in  thts 
and  tht  parallel  paai^*  ia  1  Cbf ..  wovU  t^ 
indicate  a  Lerttacal  horad.  It  adglil  or  tti|^  m 
hart  been  the  aame  wliieh  toiwted  the  fm*4 
section.  If  written  lat«r,  it  ta  perbaf^  tiit  «a 
of  the  auoe  penon  who  ioaerted  xii.  i-3^4Mt 
In  oonjunctioQ  with  1  Chr.  is.  it  gins  m  m^m 
and  interesting  infbrmatiou  ooDoerninr  ti»  iaAa 
iwidkig  at  Jenuadem.*  and  HmU  mm^if.w^ 
eipeciilly  ooooaraing  tHe  pnHiiioa  br  1^  Taf»^ 
aenrioe.  The  grant  made  hf  1 1 tiMi  m  im  V 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dcngvtt  U  itt^y  p^ 
to  that  made  hr  Duius  an  mA  fnfk  m  Lr  r.  i. 
9,10.  The  statement  io  ver.  24  aMMni«ta» 
htah  the  Zsrhite,  aa  «'  at  the  kii^s  hmdmA 
matters  oonceming  the  people/*  is  ssntrt^  A 
score,  unless  p«rchanr>«  it  alludtt  to  tht^vd 
Nehemiah's  absence  in  BabyUn,  wbca  Nldii 
may  have  been  a  kind  of  dcpoty-feMiHr  ti » 
Urim. 

{d.)  From  lii.  1  to  26  is  cl^rtf  «|  ev^lfii 
abstract  fitjm  the  official  laste  lude  i^  Ivaii 
her«  long  after  Kebemiah'a  littw,  «d  ^  ti 
destmction  of  the  Persian  djnasty  ^f  As^f 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  tudlcaUed  by  tht  on** 
Darius  the  Penoan,  «s  wdj  m  hy'the  meoa  if 
Jttddua.  The  allusion  to  Jcabon,  aul  te  ^^m^ 
and  Exra,  in  rer.  26^  ta  also  sucih  as  mvaU  tv  «^ 
long  posterior  to  their  hMim%  and  wtmM  •  » 
markable  relerenoe  to  the  tw«  c^amm  tslkw  «i 
written  down,  the  ome  in  Jesbti#  Bad  bf^Ubfi 
time,  the  other  in  the  time  of  ^<^«Mk;  (brU^ 
evidently  horn  these  t«t»  rsinsmai,  liie  ttiAae^f 
which  is  borne  witneas  to  Id  Htk,  rii.  1^  iM  ii 
writer  of  xiL  26  dtew  bis  inftnaalte  ««a^aC 
the  pHesitly  fiunilies  al  tbcMe  two  cyncii  («■§■* 
also  lii.  47). 

The  jiixtapositu  r  ^rl  rf  prtcito  k  I«^ 

babel's  time,  will  Lbcae  wbe  ^d  til 

covenant  in  Nehtiu^^,  •  .iiu«, 
illustrates  the  use  of  jpropcr 
to,  aud  alto  the  clerical  HqotoittaM  1» 
luimef  are  subject* 

Kth.x.l-ft.  JIA.aaw 

Scralsh   ., 
Assrish  , .  |^« 

Jemniah 

Fuhur    ,, 

Amsrish.. 

Malcb^Mb 

lLUtti»li 

Shebanlafa 

MalUch  ,  MNittAii 

lUrlm     ,. 

Ifcremoth 

Obsdlafa  . 

Danlei    .. 

■  Thai  IImm  tamltiM  wcM 

appears  from  N«»k  ti  1. 


-^        ^ 
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UtkJLl-i.  Meksll.  M. 

QlueUMO  OlBMtbo 

Bmcfa 

ll«ifanll«m  

Abgtth Ab^ 

MUunin Miuiln 

MMdlah 

Bilgah 

Sbrauiah 

JoUrib 

Jedaiah 


Hllkiah 
Jedalah. 

.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  MplaoAtoiy  interpolatioii, 
p  io  kter  timet,  probably  hj  the  Ust  revuer 
M  book,  whoever  h«  was.     That  it  is  ao  is  eri- 

Dot  only  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 

penoQ  to  the  third,  and  the  dn^ping  of  the 
ooal  narratiTe  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
ih  Nehcmiah  neoeasarilj  took  the  lead),  but  from 
fiict  that  it  debcribes  the  identical  transaction 
ribcd  in  liii.  10-13  bj  Mehemiah  himself,  where 
peaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak :  **  And 
mIc  treasurem  over  the  treasuries,"  &c  The 
uage  too  of  ver.  47  is  manifestly  that  of  one 
ing  back  upon  the  times  of  Zenibbabel  and 
c  of  Neheoiiah  as  alike  past.  In  like  manner 
27-30  is  the  account  by  the  same  annoiator  of 
t  Nehemiah  himself  relates,  xiu.  10-12. 
hough,  howerer,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to  point 
those  passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part 
ichemiah's  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
a  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  iU  integrity. 
Neh.  xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  psurt 
h.  Tii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  poiiion 
[cheniah's  work  does  not  join  ou  to  the  former. 

the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
red  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
raa  abruptly  interrupted  and  as  abruptly  re- 
ed. But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
whole  history  was  either  written  or  revised  by 
authr  after  he  had  been  governor  twelve  years, 
I  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
efon,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
Ichemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
mMdiate  portion  has  been  disph^ed  to  make 
a  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
7  to  xu.  27. 

nd  we  are  gr*<^tly  eonfirmed  in  this  supposition 
»bscrving  Sut  in  the  very  chapter  where  we 

notice  Uiis  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
her  evidence  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
t  Nehemiah  wrote.  For  at  the  close  of  chap.  vii. 
have  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the 
•mar,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people;  but  we  are 
even  told  for  what  purpose  these  offerings  were 
e.  Only  we  are  led  to  guess  that  it  must  have 
I  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel   passage  in 

ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  the  priests' 
aenta  which  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings. 
ioufcJy,  therefore,  the  original  work  must  have 
aincd  an  account  of  some  transactions  connected 
I  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple,  which 
lo  these  contributions  being  made.  Now,  it  so 
wns  that  there  is  a  pasnage  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  in 

U  to  not  aeoeiiary  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
tet  to  sUribottfl  to  him  in  3  Msec.  It  it  very  pro- 
I  that  tbers  waa  an  apocrjphal  version  of  bis  book, 
aMftkMii  Ml  embelllnhawnts.  Stin  even  the  ori- 
wevfe  maj  iMve  oootalned  matter  eltber  not  strictly 
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which  "  the  writings  and  comnMotjrieB  of  Neha* 
miah  "  are  referred  to  in  a  way  which  shows  thiit 
they  contained  matter  reUttive  to  the  sacred  tire 
having  consumed  the  sacrifices  ofierad  by  Nehemiah 
on  some  solemn  occasion  when  he  repaired  and 
dedicated  the  Temple,  which  to  not  found  in  the 
present  book  of  Nehemiah ;  and  if  my  deptndanct 
can  be  placed  upon  the  aoooont  there  given,  and  in 
i.  18-3tf,  we  seem  to  have  exactly  Um  two  fooU 
that  we  want  to  justify  our  hypothesis.  The  one, 
that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  part  contained 
some  things  which  were  not  suitsd  to  form  part  of 
the  Bible;*  the  other,  that  it  formerly  contained 
some  account  which  would  be  the  nattual  oocasioB 
for  mentioning  the  ofierings  which  ooom  in  so 
abruptly  at  present.  If  thu  were  so,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional matter  was  consequently  omitted,  and  an 
abridged  notice  of  the  ofierings  retained,  we  should 
have  exactly  the  appeannoe  which  we  actually  hav* 
in  chap.  rii. 

Nor  is  such  an  expUnation  les  suited  to  oonneek 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  narrative  with  the 
fonner.  Chap.  xii.  3 1 ,  goes  on  to  deecribe  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  and  its  cereaHxiial.  How  naturally 
thU  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedication  of  the  re- 
stored Temple  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  2  Mmc. 
it  is  needless  to  observe.  So  that  if  we  suppose  the 
missing  portionu  of  Nehemiah's  history  which  de- 
scribed the  dedication  service  of  the  Temple  to  have 
followed  his  description  of  the  census  in  ch.  vi^ , 
and  to  have  been  followed  by  the  account  of  the 
offerings,  and  then  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
dedication  of  the  wall,  we  have  a  perfectly  natural 
and  consistent  narrative.  In  erasing  what  was  irre- 
levant, and  inserting  the  intervening  matter,  of 
ooune  no  pains  were  taken,  because  no  desire  existeii, 
to  disguise  the  operation,  or  to  make  the  jointa 
smooth;  the  object  being  simply  to  preserve  an 
authentic  record  without  reforsnoe  to  authorahip  or 
literary  perfection. 

.    Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Msec.,  is  that  the  writer 
closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  with   what 
Solomon  had  done  before  him,  in  this,  one  may 
guess,  following  Nehemiah's  narrative.     But  in  the 
extant  portion  of  our  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  we  have  a 
distinct  allusioB  to  Solomon's  prayer  (1  K.  viii. 
28,  29),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiii.  20,  we  have  to  another 
part  of  Solomon's  life.    So  that  on  the  whole  the 
passage  in  2  Maoc.  lends  considerable  support  to  the 
theory  that  the  middle  portion  of  Ndiemiah's  work 
was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was  substituted  for  it 
])artly  an  abridged  abstract,  and  partly  Ezra's  nar^ 
I  rative  and  other  appended  documents.* 
I      We  may  then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
;  all  the  middle  part  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has 
J  been  supplied  by  other  hands,  and  that  the  fint  six 
I  chaptere  and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  but  chapter 
I  and  half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the  intenn»> 
J  mediate  poiiion  being  inserted  by  those  who  hatf 
I  authority  to  do  ao,  in  order  to  complete  the  histoi7 
I  of  the  transactions  of  those  times.     The  difference 
of  authorahip  being  marked  especially  by  this,  that, 
!  in  the  first  and  Ust  portions,  Nehemiah  inoturiaftiy 
'  speaks  in  the  first  person  singular  (except  in  the 
I  inserted  verses  xii.  44-47),  but  in  the  middle  por- 
tion never.     It  to  in  this  middle  portion  alone  that 

authentic,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  suited  to  hivs  a 
place  in  the  canun. 

I     p  Celltler  also  loppoees  that  part  of  Nebenlah's  nork 
may  be  BOW  kwt. 
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lB>*t«r  uiijiutteij  to  Neheniinh'4  iinia  {as  c.7.  N^. 
lii.  11,  22),  is  found,  that  obsccinty  ol  tonnyclioo 
eiisU,  and  that  the  vamty  of  Atyle  {aa  nliDi»»t  all 
critics  admit)  fiuggisats  a  didierrat  .iutiior»hkp.  But 
whm  it  U  i^OK^mberfd  Uiat  the  book  of  Nchcminh 
U  in  tact  a  contioiuition  of  the  Chi  otiidi^>f^  Wug 
i-eckocifvi  by  thu  Hebniws,  as  Jerome  testities,  as 
one  with  Ktra,  which  was  confessedly  lo,  and 
tliot,  as  we  bavt  seen  umier  Ezra,  CHRONtCLKS, 
and  Kings,  the  cu^tomAry  method  of  (»mfMftta|^ 
th«  nutiomd  Chronicles  was  to  make  uao  of  eocitem- 
poniry  writings,  and  work  them  up  according  to 
the  nequh^meuL'*  of  the  case,  it  will  txmsK  to  Burprise 
ui  Lu  Oie  leatit  thmt  Ndiemiah's  diary  Khould  hiivs 
b«en  so  used :  nor  will  the  Admiiture  of  other  coii' 
tetnpai^ry  documtfuUi  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
any  reflections  by  the  Ute&t  editor  of  it,  in  any  way 
detract  from  it«  iintltenticity  or  autliority. 

Af  n^rdi  the  tinae  when  the  Book  of  Neheraiah 
ir&»  put  intto  its  present  form,  wc  have  only  the 
followiup  data  to  guide  u*.  The  lit»<t  high-priest 
meutifKied,  J;iddua,  was  doubtlisn  still  alire  when 
h'm  name  was  added.  The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  nnme  of  l>ariu»  (xii.  23)  *'  the  Persian,"  indi- 
cates that  the  Pei^ian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the  <1  reek 
rtile  liiiii  begim.  Jaddua's  o/rnie,  therefom,  and 
the  clnuse  at  the  (md  of  rer.  22,  were  inserted  early 
in  the  ivign  of  AleKander  the  Great.  Btit  it  ap* 
penTB  tliat  the  i^^fst^rs  of  the  Levitcs,  eutei-ed  into 
tlie  ChrtJiiidf^  did  not  come  down  lower  than  the 
time  of  Johanan  (rer.  23) ;  and  it  even  iweema  from 
the  distribution  of  the  conjimction  "and"  in 
irer.  21,  thai  the  name  of  Jaddun  wq<&  not  included 
when  the  Mntence  was  fitT»t  written,  but  stoppel 
at  Johanomf  and  tbAt  Jaddun  and  tlie  iMause  about 
the  prie»ti  wtre  added  Liter.  So  that  the  close  of 
the  l^rsian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Oret^,  is  tlie  time  clearly  indicated  when  the  latest 
otiditjons  were  mode.  But  whetlier  thij»  ndditioit 
was  auythiiig^  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
ments ooutaineil  fmm  ch.  xi.  3  to  xii,  26,  or  even 
murh  iei«$ ;  or  whether  at  the  lame  time,  or  at  an 
curlier  one,  the  ^reat  alteration  was  made  of  sub' 
s^itiiiingthn  Abridgment  10  cb.  tii.  in  the  oontem- 
pornry  niiiratlvfe*  in  ch.  viiK  ix.  i,,  for  what 
Nelieminh  htul  written,  there  !i«etns  to  te  no  means 
of  deciding/  Nor  is  the  decision  of  much  conse- 
queuLV,  eaatpi  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  iSaipture  deli- 
liittvely  a».'«umHtd  its  pre^seut  shape,  and  who  were 
tJit  persons  who  put  the  tinishing  hand  to  it* 

3.  In  Inspect  to  language  and  style,  ihw  book  is 
v*\j  nmitar  to  the  Chninicle*  and  Krr*.  Neheiniuh 
baa,  Tt  is  true,  quite  hi^  own  manuer,  and.  its  V<e 
Wetttf  has  observed,  certAin  phrafte*  and  mcMles  of 
exprmsion  peculiar  to  himself.  He  ho*  alw  ?ome  few 
w«>rd»  and  tbrttui  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scripture  ; 
Silt  til*  geneml  Hebrew  style  is  exactly  that  of  the 
books  pufpurtiiig  to  be  of  the  same  age.  iSouie 
words,  as  D^ripTO,  "  (iymbals,"  occur  In  Cbron,, 
Exr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  S^STin  occriia 
frequently  m  the  same  thiTe  Uwks,  but  ouly  twice  {In 
Judg.  V. )  beside*.  niJK  or  6«ni3K,  "  a'lettiyr,'*  is 
common  onW  to  NeL.*  B&th.,  £zr.,aud Chron,  HTSi 
and  ttt  Chaldee  eqaivnlent,  K*1^3t  whether  spoken  of 

«  80  f^wski  alio. 
ir  ^e  ki>ew  ihe  real  hLstory  of  the  title  TtrehAtbs, 
h  miftht  asatflt  tu  in  determining  Uie  daJbe  of  Cm  paa&j^e 
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the  paLioe  at  Snaa,  m*  of  the  Temple  el  JtnuAm^m 

common  only  to  Keh.,  Exr.,  Kath«,  Hun.,  and  Cki^ 
b}^  to  Nell.,  and  Dan.,  and  Ps.  ilr.     Tim  fbim 
D*OB*ri  *n$K,  and  ita  Chal  1 
Gful  uf  Heavens/'  are  cninmon  j 
Cnbp,  "distinctly,"  u  oomnion  fo  iulr, 
Sudi  woitis  as   rjO»    n^^D,    DT^S, 
Aramaihina  as  the  use  of  73n,  L  7»  1plS*»  1 
mo,  T,  it  &c.,  are  also  eridences  nf  th?  «e«  ^6^ 
Nehemiah  wrote.     Aa  eiatnpUa  «f  ptrulia;  9mSi 
or  meaning»,  ueed  in  this  book  aloM.  Ih*  iilWvif 
may  be  incatiei)«d : — ^  lafe',  •**»  a/^mC  i.^ 
13,  15;  nHDj  ia  the  tens**  of  "  nrtfrort,*  t.  ' 
f\M  (in  Hiph.),  "to  ahwt/*  riu5;  bpD»*t^ 
ing  up,"  viii,  6  j  flllfn,  **  ptm     , 
xii.  a  ;  nS^VfTin,  **«  'proce«io«i/'  ili.  «;  I 
in    sense    nf   *•  reading,'*    r\iL   8  j    tTttlL  1 
nn^VKK,  JiUi.  a,  where  both  Ibnn  and  Me  I 
alike  unusual. 

The  Ammean  fbnn,  rn^n*f  Hinli,  of  TH*  fce 
nil*,   ii   very   rare,    only  ^\it»   other  ttui^^ 

einmpleB  occurring  in  t  ipUxm,  t^ei^ 

it  is  very  common  in  I'.  i<<. 

The  phmse  nil^T]  \rbZ'  tTK  iT.  IT  fwlei  h 
omitted  by  the  LXX.)  is  isLcapabk  of  < 
One    would    hare    expected,    inetl I  if 
iT3,  as  in  2  Chr.  xiiii.  10. 

Knennn.  "  the  Ttrshatha,-  whidi  <■»?  «n  ' 
in  K«r,  u\  63,  Neh.  rii,  65,  70,  rik.  9,  t.  U  »» ^ 
imeertain  etymology  wnl  nifnnlH|g.     It  !■  t  ^ 
applied  only  to  Neheiniah,  aod  aeeuia  l»  W  1 
likely   to   mean  **  cupbearer  **   than 
though   the   latter    inberpreiatioii    ie   *b| 
Oeseiiiujs  (TAtff.  a,  v.). 

The  teit  of  Nehemiah  ia  gcncnUy  pvt  < 
from  corruption,  f* — -^^     -    the  pi^iT  lamm,  s 
which  there  is  cot  1  <  tuitMa  is  the  Kl^ 

graphy,  both  as  r  th  other  farte  ^1^ 

same  book  and  with  liie  «AtTte  naitiet  ie  rtho  |^ 
ofSciipture;  and  also  in  nurneral«.    Of  tfec  Wlw^ 
have  seen  several  examples  iii  the  panlhl  | 
Etr.  ii.  and  Neh,  viS. ;  and  the  « 
rnriatioTM  in  tiatnee  of  men.     So  will  111.  1*7«4 
pared  with  xii.  12,  and  with  x.  t<6. 

A  comparison  of  Keh.  li.  S,  ke^  with  I  i 
ix.  2,  &c.,  exhibits  the  ^llcnrinf  l 
Neh.  %l  4,  AthiiiiiA  of  the  chiMmi  e(  1 
=  I  Chr.  ix,  4,  UtAai  of  the  chtlUm  rf  ^^r 
V.  5,  MaasrmA  tfie  sou  «f  ^tton)  =  f.y^^ 
Si^ik.iiitc«,  MairjJk ;  v.  y,  /MtiiA  th*  s«  ef  S 
(Heb.  Ha5enuah)=v.  7.  Ha^im^  «hi  e««f  | 
e>enuah  ;  v.  10,  Jerlsiah  the  «-*5  cff  , 
=  v.  U>,  Jedaiah,  Jehoi  V  r,  IXJ 

son  of  Axaitd  =  r.  1 2 ,  fd  }d 

r.  17,  Mit5ih  the  »on  «t  ^;<^nt^\  =  t  ,  l\  lllB 
.son  of  Zickri  fcomp,  N«»h*  tiiu  S^)»  ^^ 
many  t'therti  might  be  addnd. 

Many  vjtriotis  rnadingM  are  alee  ia&Eileilf  ■ 
LXX.  vt^nion.     For  example^,  ai  ii.  J\  i*  r" 


sHI^ 


•  Pii.xlr,  18,  czvt,  i;   1  Sua.  «^«.4t|  lafttll 

KlvL  29  i^eum.  ^  ^ee.  Lit,  im.  UK.^  «r» 
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Mdnp"*"  tkej  >«d  D*?W^,  •*  fig«,"  and  rmdw  H 
•^  #Mr«r.  At  ii.  20,  for  D^pJ,  "  we  will  arise," 
^7  raki  W**p2f  "  pure,'*  and  render  it  KoBapoL 
U  iii.  *2,  for  ^33,  "  they  buUt,"  they  read  twice 
31.  v2»r;    and  to  at  ver.  14.     At  iii.  15,  fori 

i^^n  \h  rhfn  roia,  "  the  pool  of  siiooh  by 

Jiwlrijig's  garden,**  they  read  "H  tA  "H  "3,  "  the  ; 
Kin};'«   rieece,**    and   render  it  Ko\vfifi^$pas  rwp  , 
tcmSlt0¥  Tp  irovpf  rov  Bo^iA^vs*  Kovph  beini;  the  j 
WfMil  by  wliich  TJ  ia  rendered  in  Dent,  xviii.  4. 
npCrn  i»  rendei^  by  iro»8(»v,  **  sheci>-8kinH,"  in 
the^'chaldee  seujie   of  vh^  or   KhSk^,  a  fleece, 
rvoeutly  stiippel  from  the  animal  (Cai»tell.  Lex.), 
M  iii.   16,  for  133,  **  over  agninst,"  they  read 
JJ,   **  the  garden  ;*'  comp.  ver.  26 :  in  iii.  M,  35 
(ir.  2.  3',  they  seem  to  have  had  a  comipt  and 
aiunt«Uigible  text.    At  v.  5,  for  D^THK,  "  others,*'  , 

tliey  rwul  Dnhn,  **  the  nobles:**  r.  11,  for  flNp. 
••  the  hiindmilhV*  they  read  nNO,  "  some  of/'  ' 
rendering  kw6:  \i.  1,  for  fHS  HH,  there  was  lefl  no 
'  breach  in  it,"  \-iz.,  the  wall,  they  read  mi  DS. 
**  »l»int  in  them,"  viz.,  Sanballat,  &c.,  rendering 
4m  owToiT  w¥o1i'  vi.  3,  for  nB")K,  "  I  leave  it," 
they  read  n«9")N,  "  I  complete  it."  rtKu^ffto- 
which  gives  a  bett«>r  sense.  At  vii.  68,  sqq.,  the 
Biiml>er  of  asses  is  2700  instead  of  67'J() ;  of  priests' 
pumt^nts,  SO  instead  of  ;t'M);  of  pound>  of  silver, 
*J;P.)<»  and  l»*2iM»,  insife:id  of  2'200  a:,^!  2jH.»0,  as  has 
b**fn  n<»tice«l  altove ;  and  ver.  70,  t^  Ncc/a^^ ,  for 
-  the  Tn^hatha."  At  xi.  11,  for  Til  "ruler," 
they  read  133,  "  over  against,**  dwtvayri.     At  xii. 

8.  for  n'nfn,  ♦*  thjmksgivmg,**  nhjn.  M  rw¥ 
X^tpA^ :  xii.  25,  for  *BpK.  "  the  treasuries,** 
^DDfiC,  **  my  g:ithering  tt^jethvr,*'  iy  r^  o'vva- 
ymy*7y  /i€':  and  at  xii.  44,  for  nb',  **  the  fields,** 
they  read  ^TJ?,  "  the  princes,'*  ipxovffi  f&y  »<J- 
Xfflvr:  with  other  minor  variations.  The  prin- 
ci|«J  additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  ix.  6,  where 
the  nanie  of  Kzra  is  inti-i><liire<l,  and  in  the  tii-st 
pAMUgc  also  the  wonU  4y  iwttrr'fifip  Kvpiov,  The 
omuMons  of  words  and  whcic  verses  ai-e  numerous: 
m  at  iii.  37.  38;  iv.  17  (25,  A.  V.  and  L.\X.^; 
rL  4,  5,  6,  10,  11 ;  vii.  68,  69;  viii.  4.  7,  9,  10 ; 
•«-  .3,  5,  23;  li.  13,  16-21.  23-26,  28-35;  xii.  3-7, 

9.  25.  28,  29,  thewhole of  38,40,41,  and  half  42; 
Jin.  13,  14,  16,20,24,  25. 

The  ibilowing  di!<:n'pnncios  seem  to  have  their 
cri^in  in  tlietireek  text  it<«lf: — viii.  16.  wXxtrtiais 
Hit  wrfXetit,  iu^tead  of  Tvkrjs,  Ileb.  D^On  l^CJ^  - 
Z.  1!,  rioa  APAIA  for  KAI  2APA1A :  xi~  4,  So- 
0mfim  fcr  Afiaploy  the  Hmd  2  of  the  piec-eiling 
M#r  hirin:;  stui-k  to  the  Ih*  lUiiiu;  of  the  name: 
xii.  ;*1,  dr^,ytyKav,  insttwl  of  — iro*  **  1  brought 
Dp :"  xii.  39.  ixBupdv^  in^t•Oll  of  Ix^xnipdv,  as  in 
ill.  3.  It  ia  also  worthy  of  reniarK  that  a  number 
of  Hvbrew  words  .'ue  leti  untmnslateil  in  the  (ireek 
««r»:4  0  of  the  L\X..  which  probably  indii-ates  a 
^nmt  of  l<'aniing  in  the  ti^mslator.  The  tbilowuig 
«rv  the  chief  instimrvs: — (.'h:ip«.  i.  1,  and  vii.  2 
^[3i^,  and  Ti^t  ^ipiC,  for  HTSn  ;  ii.  13.  toG  yt»- 

\njU  f^r  nW  IT jn ;  ib.  u,  toO  au  for  fyn ; 
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Ui.  5,  o2  ecJMiV  for  D^P^in ;  .b.  ihmoiti  toi 
Dn*T'^«  ;  ib.  6,  IwrwoA  for  n3B^ ;  ib.  8,  A«««tt 
for  D'np'in  ;  ib.  11,  rStv  Bopovpifi  for  D'^ttlFin 
iii.  16,  fiTieayjaplfi  for  D^'iaJH  n*2i ;  ib.  20,  21, 
fijietKtwo^fi  for  3*B^i>«  n%  cf.  24 ;  ib.  22 
•Ejcx'X^  for  133  n  ;  ib.  31,  rod  aapt^l  for 
^P>Vn,  and  fineiivKoBiyifi  for  D'3m|n  T)^?; 
Tii.'  :54,  *HKatiadp  for  in«  D^^ ;  ib.  65,  d9«p- 
veurBdf  and  x.  1 ,  dfrroo'atf'tfd,  for  Kn^n^^n  »  ^ii* 
70,  72,  x^^y^^  ^or  MUHS ;  xii.  27,  MaBd  fiv 
ri^l^n ;  xiii.  5,  9,  t^k  fuufod  for  nn3Dn. 

4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  br 
the  Hebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  Kzra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog,  Gal, 
by  the  (i  reeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  tha 
second  Book  of  Ezra.  [Esdras,  First  Book  of.] 
I  There  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  i* 
1  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both  the  Greek 
^  and  I^tin  fathers,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  simple 
,  character,  and  the  absence  of  anything  supernatural, 
prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  contents.  St.  Jerome 
(<{(/  Paulinam)  does  indeed  suggest  that  the  account 
of  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  the  return  of  the 
people,  the  description  of  the  Priests,  Levites,  Israel- 
,  ites,  and  proselytes,  and  the  division  of  the  Ubour 
among  the  different  families,  have  a  hidden  mean- 
ing :  and  also  hints  that  Nehemiah*s  name,  which 
he  interprets  consotator  a  Ihtnino,  points  to  a 
mystical  sense.  But  the  book  does  not  easily  lend 
itaflf  to  such  applii-ations,  which  are  so  mani- 
festly forced  and  strained,  that  even  Augustine  says 
of  the  whole  Ikwk  of  Kzra  that  it  is  simply  his- 
torical rather  than  prophetical  (7>e  Ci'riY.  Dei,  xviii. 
36).  Those  however  who  wish  to  see  St.  Jerome's 
hint  elaborately  carried  out,  may  refer  to  the  Ven. 
Bede's  A'lejorica  Kxpositio  in  Librnm  Nehernice, 
qui  ct  Ezra  Sccund'is,  as  well  as  to  th<«  preface  to 
his  exposition  of  Kzra ;  and,  in  another  sense,  to 
Bp.  i'ilkington's  Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and 
John  Fox's  Preface  {Park.  Soc.),  It  may  be  added 
tlmt  Bede  describes  lx>th  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  as 
.  prophets f  which  is  the  head  under  which  Josephus 
includes  them  in  his  description  of  the  sacreil  booki 
{C.  Ap.  i.  8). 

Keil's  EitkleiUmg ;  Winer's  Reahrort, ;  De  Wette's 

'  Einlcituiujt  by  Th.  Parker ;  Prideaux's  Connection  \ 

Q^\\\\tr*iAuteHrsEccl€sioat.\  \\'o\i\  Bibl.  Hebraic,  i 

Kwald,  Oeschichte,i.  225,  iv.  144;  Thnijip's iinoinU 

,  Jerusalem ;  Bosanquet*s  Times  of  Ezra  and  A>A#- 

miah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

i  NKHEMrA8(N«eM^«:  A>Am*i»).  1.  Ne- 
homiah,  the  (xtn temporary  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeahua 
(1  Ksdr.  v.  8). 

I      2.  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,  sod  of  Hachaliah 

'  (I  Ksdr.  v.  40). 

''  NE'HILOTH.  The  title  of  Pa.  T.  in  the  A.  V. 
is  ifiidered  **  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth" 
(ni^^na.y^K) ;  LXX.,  AquiU,  Symmachus,  and 
Tlu<odotion  translate  the  last  two  words  Mp  ryi$ 
ic\7ipovofio^<rnSf  and  the  Vulgate,  **  pro  ea  quae 
hacreilitatem  consequitur,"  by  which  Augustine  nn« 
dei>tand«  tlie  Church.  The  origin  of  their  error  was 
H  mi>taken  etymology,  by  which  Nehiloth  is  derircd 
from  /n3,  ndchiil,  to  inherit.  Other  etymolopci* 
have  beeii  (]x>posed  which  are  equally  niiaoand.    Jo 
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Jhidtl«e  Tn3*  nJcAU,  signifies  "^  swami  of  bpes," 
uul  heoei^  Jaxehi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  tbe  uotioit 
of  muJtitaiie,  the  Psalm  being  sung  bj  the  whole 
people  of  Israel.  R.  Hai,  quot^  by  Kimchi,  sdopt- 
jnt;  the  snroe  origin  for  the  word,  explains  tt  on  an 
lusti-uraent,  the  sound  of  which  w^  like  the  hum 
if  heem^  a  wind  LDstrum«nt,  aowitluig  to  SoDJitag 
(de  fif.  PsaL  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone, 
Michjieh*  (Suppl.  ad  Lex,  Beh.  p.  1629)  suggest*, 
with  not  unmttODoWe  timidity,  thjit  the  root  is  tp 
be  foLiiid  in  th«  Amb*  V«i.  nachahf  to  winnow^ 
and  hcnoe  to  ^pomte  und  seloct  the  better  part»  tudi- 
eitiug  thnt  tlic  tWrOi,  in  tbe  title  of  which  Nehilotij 
occurs,  W[»3  '*  an  ode  to  be  chanted  by  the  purified 
and  better  portion  of  the  people."  It  is  roost  likely, 
$»  GetteQiuj  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived 
fltrtn  the  root  77n,  chdlatf  to  bore,  perforate, 
wbenoe  ^vn*  cAdil/,  a  flute  or  pfpe  (1  Sam.  x«  5; 

I  K.  i«  40;^  m  that  Nehtloth  is  the  general  term 
for  pflifomted  wiud*in.strtimeuts  of  all  kindH,  a'*  Ne- 

?*noth  dtfnotei  all  manD«r  of  »tring»?d  instruments, 
he  title  of  Pa»  v.  is^  theiefore  adJressetl  to  the  con- 
ductor of  that  portion  of  the  Temj-ile-chnlr  who 
played  upon  flut»  and  the  like,  and  are  directly 

aUtided  io  in  P».  Ixizrii.  7,  where  (D^pbH,  chdliltm) 

•*  the  phyere  upn  in?^trunn?nts  "  who  are  associated 
with  the  singers,  arc  pixaperiy  **  pi  peri  "  or  *Mhite- 
pbyers."  fW.  A.  W.] 

NE'HUM  {U^T^}  I  'Wao6fi :  yahum).  One  of 
those  who  returtiod  tVom  Babylon  with  Z^rubbabd 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  liEUUii, 
and  in  I  K^r.  v.  6  lioiMUS. 

NEHUSn  TA  KHE^'HS:  Nrfcr^;  Alex.  N<4c<reft: 

Noheiia),  The  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem^ 
wife  of  Jchoiftkim,  and  mother  of  Jehoiauhin,  kings 
of  Jtidali  (2  K,  %xiv.  8). 

NEHU8HTAN  i]mn^ :  K<ca«(ir,  but  Mwr* 
ed.  fff(r0a\ti  ;  Alex.  ft^trOdfi  Nf?/ifMan),  One  of 
the  Hi>t  acts  <if  He2dciah,  upn  ootniug  to  the  ilux)ne 
of  Judnh,  wad  to  destroy  all  tnxxs  of  the  idolatrous 
rite*  whioh  had  ginned  ^uch  a  fiwt  hold  upon  the 
people  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among 
othei  objects  of  Aupei-stitious  rerenmce  and  worship 
was  the  bi-azen  sei-pent,  made  by  Moses  to  the  wil- 
denieas  (Xum.  xii.  9 ),  which  wa^  preserved  through- 
oat  the  vaoderiugs  of  tba  iRmehtcs,  probably  ai  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a 
late  tradition  wa<i  placed  in  the  Temple.  The  Inpse 
•f  Dfiarly  a  thouuand  yean  had  invested  this  ancient 
rtlie  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which  easily  dege» 
oeimted  isio  idolatrous  reverence,  and  at  the  time 
of  Ifeiekinh's  aooesaioii  it  hod  evidently  been  long 
in  object  of  worship,  "  for  unto  those  days  the 
cttudmi  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,*'  or  as  the 
Hebrew  more  fully  iuiplies,  '*had  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  burning  inrcnse  to  it/'  The  eiprea^n  points  to 
a  settkd  practice.  The  name  by  which  the  bnwen 
w^rpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and  by  which  it 
had  been  woi-shipped,  was  Nehushtan  f  2  K.  rviii.  4). 
It  is  evident  that  oui*  translator!  by  their  rendering, 
"  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan,"  understood  with 
many  ooromentatoi-s  that  the  subject  of  tbe  sentence 
I*  Metekiah,  ami  that  when  he  de^ti-oyed  tJie  brazen 
VNpeot  he  gave  it  the  nani^  KehushUm,  "  a  braxen 
thing,**  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to  im- 
jre«  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  itj4  warthlcs^ncsii. 
Ikia  rtudeving  ha^  the  support  of  the  \,\X.  and 
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Vidgate,  JiitUii  ami  TremelUiu,  &.u&stir|OI 

and  others ;  but  it  i&  better  to  uiMlerstaad  tlbf  I 

HA  refening  to  tbe  name  by  whith   the  atryma  «■ 

g^neraUy  known,  the  4(ibje«^  nf  the  yh  Vi^n^j-*. 

detinito— **  and  oiTie  calLal  it  *  S 

con^ti  uction  if  common,  and  < 

found  in  Gen.  xiv,  26,  suvlti.  *  ', 

tnuislfttors  comectly  render  **  hia  Ua 

and  in  Gen, xlviti.  1,2.   This  w.t*  r 

the  Targ.  Jou.  and  In  tli' 

called  it  Kehu^htan/'  wi 

Sifrp,  AcH.  cap.  vi.).    It  ;:■         y^<i->n  ,*i  L:i>!, 

vrmhunub.  r^j.cent.    ,  .     ,  ;j*D.  M^b 

{i:ibt<l  fur  UtyjeL ),  nnd  1  '^^t^k\  m  ^ 

ajiof  Cwah^f/VK^.  iji.  0  henitu^sadaHl 

modern  (x>mmentat«rs.   l  J     [W.A.WJ 

NE1EL(S«7?:   'IfiriiA;   Aid.  AMi»Jk: 

hiel\t  a  place  which  forxnpd  one  of  tlie  I 
of  the  bountlary  of  the  tribe  of  A*hirr  ( J«l^  j 
27  only).     It  oceura  between    .Tii*irrru»-^i 
Cauctl.     If  the  ibnner  of  th«se  L«  ilfOt^iU  «1i 
Jefdt,  and  the  latter  with    K^Hi,   A  or  9  aAa 


E.S.t:.  ot  Akka,  then 
Rented  by  MVar^  a  tiIIjl 
a  iotlty  mountain  brow,  j  .  . 
two  (Rob.  ill.  87,  103;  ai  ^ 
1858).     The  chjuigu  of  N  int 
fm^quent,  and  Miar  retains  tlj 

NEK'EB  (3i?3n.  with  xli  v^ 

jBttftr ;  Alex.  NoirciS :  quae  r 
towns  on  the  boundary  of  N 
only).     It  lay  between  Apa'  kiO- 

A  great  number  of  oommix  i**tfc* 

the  Tai*gnmist  and  Jerome  (^  I  "^^ ' 
Keil  (Jostm,  ad  loc.  f,  have  taJtcii  ti 

connected  with   the   pnooalluK — A»*«»i^.; ----  - 

(Junius  and  Tremellius,  **  Adiunaei  Ibm**);  mi 
inrteed  this  is  the  force  of  the  aGeniliHttei  ii  ^ 
present  Hebrew  text.  But  on  tbe  o^er  hmi  ^ 
LXX.  grre  the  two  as  distinct,  and  in  tlieTi^i'  li* 
pnet^biblical  names  of  each  %tw  pttu,  Khtt  ef  h^ 
Nekcb  being  niadaihah  {aemmm  Z^^  €d, 
Mi^lk.  in  Relaad.  PaL  545,  711,  8JT;  i*i 
Schwarx,  181). 

Of  this  more  roodeni  ojaroe  Sdhvan  tngf^  ^ 
a  trace  *s  to  be  fbuiid  Jo  **  ffTMmili[*  J  L  r-^ 
m\]&  N.  from  a/  ChaitL  '    < 

NEK'0DA(KYlp3:   HwmmU;  Alo.  b  Itf. 

11.  48,  KcitwS(£ir :  AVcixJd),  1«  IVihaeaAi^^l 
Nekoda  returned  among  the  Nelhisloi  dim  it 
captivity  (Exr.  ii.  4«  ;  Neb,  »ii.  5\>k 

2.  Tbe  aoo*  of  Kekoda  w««  anhoof  iIm  ^ 
went  np  alter  the  captivity  6rom  TeSvldt  T^ 
harsa  and  other  places  but  wmrw  '—-''-  *'  "-' 
their  descent  from  Israel  ( i^,  ii,  6<> 

NEMUEL    (V'^O::    ntt^mfiA:    .^ 
1.  A  Reubenite,  sod  of  Eliab,  aoti  Mti  hrt>-  ^ 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  xrri  9)« 

2.  The  eldest  !^>n  of  Simraci  (IftM*  ^*- 

1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  dbpo4>i  '^ 
family  of  the  Kemuelites.  lit  Gca.  thi  10  l»4 
allied  Jeuuicl. 

NEMXTEUTES,  THE  cSwOf?^  '^-' ' 

HatiovTiKi;  Aieju  llofi*i'^*«C  ih#<  «»  |La  .^• 
muctiiae).     The  ik^ioeii.!  i^oil  tbt  m^ 

lioi-n  ol  Simeon  (Num.  j 


"-      ■■'^- 


Kxpm 

«rtUaevoriihartlM80o<ir  Kohtlh,  and  ther^ 
9k^  brother  o#  Konh  (Ex.  ri.  21). 

2.  (N«f«#  in  1  Chr.  zir.  6 ;  Alex.  No^  in 
1  Cbr.  Ui.  7).    One  ot'  Dnvid's  mob  bom  to  him  in ' 
J«niMl«m  after  he  wu  oome  from  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
▼.15;  1  Chr.  Ui.  7,  xiT.  6). 

ITBTHI  (Ne^offl ;  Alex.  Nc^ap :  Nepk%). 
The  name  bj  which  the  Naphthar  of  Nehemiah 
waa  vsoallj  (mi^  roif  iroXAoir)  called  (2  Mace  i. 
3S).     The  A.  V.  has  here  foUowed  the  Vulgate. 

NFFHIS  (Ni^lt:  Ztjp^u).  In  the  corrupt 
Ust  of  1  Efidr.  T.  21,  **  the  sons  of  Nephis,"  appa- 
rentlj  eorrespond  with  **  the  children  of  Nebo  '  io 
Ear.  ii.  29,  or  dae  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Maobwi. 

NETHI8H(B^D3:  Nmpuraiatot;  Alex.  Na- 
^f^aioi :  Naphii),  An  inaocorate  rariation  (found 
fai  1  Chr.  T.  19  only)  of  the  name  elsewhere  oor^ 
netlj  giTcn  in  the  A. V.  Naphisu,  the  form  alwaji 
preserved  in  the  original. 

NEPHISH'EBIM  (D'DBhB^ ;  Keri,  l^pe^D?  = 

NtftMw/;  Alex.  Nf ^«0'Mi/i :  Nephusiim),  Tlip 
children  of  Nephishenm  were  among  the  Nethinitn 
who  returned  with  Zembbabel  (Keh.  rii.  52).  The 
nnme  elsewhere  appean  as  Nephusim  and  Na- 
pum.  Gesenius  decides  that  it  is  a  corruption  :^f 
the  former  {Thet,  p.  899). 

NEPH'THAU  (Nc^aoXc/M;  Alex.  Ne^^oXi; 
J^tphtAnii).  The  V^ulgate  form  of  the  name  Maph- 
TAU  (Tob.  i.  1,2,4,  5). 

KEPHTHALIM  (N«<^eoXef ;  Alex.  Ne^* 
X«^  and  so  N.  T.:  NephVuUi,  Nephthalim). 
Another  fonn  of  the  same  name  as  the  preceding 
(Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

KKPHTOAH,  THE  WATER  OP  Op 
nU^^:  08«p  Mo^ii,  and  No^O^:  aqua,  and 
j^MOtf,  Nfphthod).  The  spring  or  source  (p^,  A.  \\ 
«*  fbimtAin  "  and  **  well")  of  the  water  or  (imux:u- 
ratciy)  watent  of  Neplitoah,  was  one  of  the  land- 
Rwrlu  in  the  boundary-line  which  separated  Judah 
finom  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9,  x>'iii.  15).  It  was 
tfitiiated  h«>tween  the  **  head,"  or  the  ^  end,"  of 
th«  mountain  which  faced  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on 
Ih*  weKt,  and  the  cities  of  Kphron.  the  next  poiut 
beyond  which  was  Kirjath-jearim.  It  lay  therefore 
N.'W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to 
hare  been  satisfactorily  identitied  in  Ain  Lifta,  a. 
•piing  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  thie  same  name,  in  a  short  >*alley  which  ruii> 
into  the  east  side  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanituj^ 
aboot  2^  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kurui 
tt  Enab  (K.-jearim).  The  sprine— of  which  a  view 
is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  arc,  544) — is  very 
nbfindant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable 
■Umm  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  vanou.^ 
«ring«— -the  faring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Ifaniyeh)  'u\ 
tli«  W<Mly  el  Wcrd;  the  Ain  Yulo  in  tl.c  same  vaU  , 
Jay,  but  nearer  Jerusalem ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or  Koiui- 
laia  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  times  rI)oubdaih 
Voyage,  187  ;  see  also  the  citations  of  Toblcr,  T^ 
gfographiet  351  ;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184;;  aul 
tho  so<aUed  Well  of  Jr>b  nt  the  western  eD^l 
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•  This  must   srlse  fhmi  s  confusion   between    Tci*i 
C  A^^'^V  nesr  which  the  *  «yI1  of  Job  "  b  ntimtMl,  and  tbr 

a  6uwMt«  wMIe  accaslnff  Dr.  RoblnsoP  of  insccnnK?  , 
'^34t)  taBaiiJaiselffRlkiilnli>scQrtouscoafUsiuo  between  j 


of  ihe  Wady  Aly^  {Mklii^  il.  155);  hot  thesis 
especially  the  last,  an  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
as  respects  Jerusalem  and  Kiijath-jearim,  and  hare 
the  additiomd  drawback  that  the  features  of  the 
country  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a  boundary- 
line  to  be  traced  along  it,  while  the  line  through 
Aim  Lifta  would,  in  Barclay's  words,  "  puretie  a 
oourse  indicated  by  nature." 

The  name  of  Lifta  is  not  less  suitable  to  thii 
identification  than  its  situation,  since  N  and  L  fr»* 
quently  take  the  pUu»  of  each  other,  and  the  rest 
of  the  word  is  almost  entirely  undii>nged.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  appean  to  be  by  Stewart^  {Teni 
and  Khan,  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that  time 
(Feb.  1854)  "recognised."  [G.] 

NEPH1JSIM  (D^P^D? ;  Keri,  D^p)D} :  Ne- 
^vfflfi;  A\^,Kt^wr§ifi:  Nephusim).  The  same 
as  Nephishebim,  of  which  name  according  to 
Gesenius  it  is  the  proper  form  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

NEB  (13 :  N^p :  Ner),  son  of  Jehiel,acoordiLf  to 

1  Chr.  viii.  33,  fiither  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grand- 
&ther  of  long  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore,  uncle  to 
Saul,  as  is  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  But 
some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  statement  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  36,  that  Kish  and  Mer  were  both  sons  of 
Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  they 
were  brothers,  and  consequently  that  Abner  and  Saul 
were  6rst  cousins.  But,  unless  there  was  an  elder 
Kish,  imde  of  Saul's  &ther,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable,  it  is  obvious  to  explain  the  insertion  of 
Kish's  name  (as  that  of  the  numerous  names  by  the 
side  of  it)  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  by  the  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Chronicles  of  calling  all  the  heads  of 
houses  of  &thers,  aons  of  the  phylarch  or  demarch 
fitmi  whom  they  i^rung,  or  under  whom  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  genealogies,  whether  they  were 
sons  or  grandsons,  or  Liter  descendants,  or  even 
descendants  of  collateral  branches.    [Beciirr.] 

The  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  hw  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36,  and 
Abinadab  ver.  39 ;  with  Jesse,  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and 
Abishai,  ver.  16 ;  and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii.  26»  and 
Abiud,  Matt.  i.  13.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
Ner's  fiunily  relations. 


BMlwr,  or  BcdMcmh  (1  Sub.  u.  I ;  1  Cbr.  t«.  i^S.) 
AMalWorAphnhOb.) 
bror,  or  Em  (I  Qir.  viii.  SO) 
AM«U  or  JchM  (1  Cka.  Is.  S») 
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The  family  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  his 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  35).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  his 
mother,  Mnarhah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  was 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  est.nte  in  (nbeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  a>nfirmation  from  the  lac* 
that  **  Mmichah,  Caleb's  concubine,'*  is  said,  in 
1  Chr.  ii   49,  to  have  borne  "  Sheva  the  father  of 

Nepbtoah  sod  Netophah.  Dr.  Robinson  is  tn  this  tabtanoi 
perfectly  rlfftit 

"  There  are  donhtleae  Dome  links  miiwinK  In  this  genci^ 
Uhej.  ss  St  alt  events  toe  bead  of  the  family  of  Matn. 

2  K  2 
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Bichh^nnh  und  tiie  {athcr  of  (libea/'wbere^  though 
tn*f  t«xt  ts  in  ruina,  jet  a  ooiioexjcm  of  Botne  sari 
benrefn  Maachah  (wtuwr^r  the  was")  and  Gibeah, 
often  caJlt^d  Gib^nh  of  So«l»  nod  the  same  as  Gibwia 
1  Chr.  xiT.  16,  is  apparwit.  It  U  a  curioii*  cii^ 
nmstanoe  that,  while  tlie  nanve  (Jehiel)  of  the 
**  father  of  Gibeou  "  i*  not  given  in  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  Till,  2d^  tJie  snme  \a  the  case  with  "the 
fiithcr  of  Gihea**  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  natumlly  sug- 
gestltig,  tbejTfore,  that  lu  the  latter  pa.H6age  the 
Kiiue  LiiTne  Jekiel  ought  to  be  supplied  whidh  is 
iiuppiied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicite  pa£Sig;e 
I  Chr.  ix.  3,V,  If  thiA  iiifei^uue  \&  correct  it  would 
pla*:e  the  lime  of  the  fiettlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gibeou 
—  where  cne  would  natmtilly  exprct  to  find  it — 
fipv  the  time  of  the  wttlement  of  tJie  tribes  in 
tlieir  respective  inherltanceai  under  Joshua.  Maa- 
ohah,  hia  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  dAuj^hter  or 
doMseudant  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  That 
ahe  w»8  not  *M_'akb*5  concubine "  £eem»  pretty 
certain,  both  because  Kphab  i«  so  describe*!  in  ii.  46 
and  becauM  the  recuri*«nce  cf  the  name  Ephnh  in 
ver,  47,  separated  from  the  words  373  E^'J^^B  only 
by  the  name  Skonph,*  ci-eates  a  stron;p  pn^-^umjition 
that  Kpbih»  tind  not  Miinehah,is  the  name  to  which 
tliii  dAscn'iptiou  belongs  in  ver.  47  as  in  ver.  46. 
Moreover,  Mitacfiah  csmnoi  be  tlie  nom.  case  to 
liM  niticuliiie  rerb  17^.  Supposing,  then,  Maa* 
duh,  the  oacesti'eft}  of  Sai.t,  to  have  been  thus  a 
daughter  or  grauddaughter  of  Caleb,  we  have  a 
cnHooa  coincidence  in  the  oocuneoce  of  the  i^ume 
Saul«  as  one  of  the  Edomiti&h  kingSt  1  Cbr«  L  48, 
and  af  tlie  name  of  a  descendant  of  the  Edomitish 
Caleb.  [Caleb.]  The  element  Baai  (l  Chr.  ix. 
3fs  kc..)  in  the  names  Esh-baal^  Merihbaalt  the 
de»CL-udaoti>  of  SauI  the  tm  of  Iviah,  may  also,  then, 
be  oompai^  with  Baat^hanan^  Uye  Rocceasor  of  Sad 
of  K«hoboth  i  1  Chr.  i.  49 ),  as  aUo  the  name  Hatred, 
(ib.  50 ,1  with  M^itn  ( 1  Sam.  i,  21).    [A.  C.  H.] 

NE'REUS  (Niypfif :  Nffrem).  A  Chri«tian  at 
Some,  anluted  by  St.  Paul,  Horn.  rvi.  15.  OrigHi 
conjeQtare&  that  be  belonged  to  the  houpehald  of  I'hi- 
lologuB  and  Julia.  Estius  suggests  that  h^  may  be 
ideotiHed  with  a  Nereiu,  who  is  said  to  have  Wn 
baptixed  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter.  A  leg^ndaij  aocotiiit 
of  him  is  given  in  Bollnuti,  Ada  Sancionon,  12th 
May ;  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tillemont^ 
H.  E.  ii.  139,  may  be  gathen?d  the  fiict  that  be 
wn£  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  In  th«  reign  of 
Kenra.  His  ashes  are  raid  to  b«  deposKed  io  the 
ancient  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Ai-chillco  at  Kom€. 

Them  ia  a  referent*  to  ha  legendary  history 
in  Bp.  Je«my  Taylor*i  Sennoo^  The  MarriagO' 
rin^.  Part.  i.  [W.  T.  B.] 

NER'GAL{Sn3:  *Tpy4X:  Ner^el),  onit  of  the 
chief  Asftyriim  and  Babylonian  deitiesi,  ieems  to 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  classical  Man.  He 
waa  of  Baoylouian  origin,  and  his  name  signifiea,  io 
tht  early  Cujihite  dialect  of  that  country,  "  the 
gi-eat  man,"  or  *•  the  great  hero."  Hla  monumental 
titles  are—**  the  storm-rtiler,"  "  the  king  of  battle,' ' 
*^  tiie  champion  of  the  god^,**  **  the  male  pnnciple  " 
for  "the  strong  begetter"),  "the  tutelar  god  of 
Bibylonia,"  and  **  the  god  of  the  chnoe,"  Of  this 
:ast  he  is  the  god  prPH?minently ;  another  deity, 
Nin,  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  orex  war 
and  battles.  It  is  coiij^tured  thnt  he  may  repro- 
MOit  the  deilied  Nimrod — *"  the  mighty  hunter  befoi-«i 


*  Sliaiipft  hw  ntw^  the  same  lett*n  ts  KokaiL 
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the  Lord*'— 4nm  whom  the  kings  ImUi  of  Mflm 

and  Nineveh  were  likelj  to  cln»"^'  rf-*,^r,»     t*-. 

pe*  iiliarly  dedicated  Io  his  wt 

inseriptions  to  be  Cutha  or    : 

Ai'abiau  tmdlition  the  spedal  ' 

only  express  mention  of  Ner^ 

Scripture  is  in  2  K.  itii,  3«>.  wntit  ••  uie  a*  i 

Cuth:i,"  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samam  by  a  k^ 

of  A^iiTiJi  ( E.i^ar-haddon  ?),  are  Rftid  to  havt  "  Bill 

Nergid  their  god "  when  tnuiKplauted  to  tbdi?  ■• 

rountry — a  fact  in  closs^^  nc^'oMnnnr  irfth  tN  f^ 

quent  notices  in  the  in 

as  the  tutelar  god  of  that 

a*  the  initial    dement    in    ^»   r,/ j-^.u.ir-^'T   \  .^- 

xjixix,  3  and  13) ;  and  i»  aUo  feund^  ua&m  I  tm- 

tract^d  form,  m  the  nair.e  of  a  osantmnkivif  Ut 

king— the  Abenfiert^us  of  JiMeplitts  f  Ini,  ti.  2,  jl , 

Nergal  appears  to  have  hixu  w«icsb|ipd  o^ 
the  sjinbol  of  the  **  Man-Lion."  Tl»«  Srttut*  Etf» 
for  the  god  of  Cutha  was  Afi<i^  a  woiU  w^uA  if< 
nifies  •*  lion  "  both  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  JWi, 
the  lirst  element  of  the  gcid*^  uaine,  U  aifdkid 
the  same  dgnificatioD.  Frrhflptf  the  habttt  of  ^ 
lion  a$  a  hnnter  of  beasts  were  known,  aa^  be  «w 
thus  regarded  as  the  tnoet  tittiog  fymbol  of  ibtpd 
who  presided  over  the  chaoe. 

It  i«  in  oonnexion  «rilh  their  httnlin^  tjnnm 
that  the  Afeyriaii  king^  make  tiio«t  fiwat  w^- 
tioo  of  this  deity.  As  e«rly  aa  it.c,  1  I5t<^  Tfk^ 
pileser  [,  speak*  of  him  as  furfibhmjc  tl«  vm» 
with  which  h«  alatught«r«d  the  wild  mimk 
AsstW'^nupal  (SardanapalttsX  the  wn  ia4  «» 
oeMor  of  Eaar^haddcm,  never  f    '    ^  ■'  p  hmM, 

and  aacribes  all  his  huntiti;.  it  to  te 

influence.      Pul  sacriHced  Vj   : _       t^*-  kJ 

Sennacherib  built  him  a  tcmpit  m  V* 
TtLvlnm  near  Nineveh;  but  in  genaeaj  i 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  tgirlitrvr  iU  ^s 
kings  fwe  the  Jisiatf  of  Sir  H,  ttawliJiies  a  hm^ 
linsou'a  Herodotus,  i.  631-<;;HX  [C.  t] 

NER'OAL-SHARE'ZER    (nVKX**^^ 
Ni7p7JiA>Sapa(r4p :  Nergel*Sf*T^  ? 

.leiijmlah  xxxii.  3  and  13.     Thei** 
b^ii  two  persons  of  the  natne;  waatfiD^  \t»  -  y^t=^ 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,''  who  acmppiM  1^^ 
thndoeizar  on  his  Uat  expedll  iun  arairtet  Tiriaka 
One  of  theM  is  not  marked  \>^  a  '."r: 

but  the  other  has   the   hon*  .  <  i..  •' 

Rab-mag  (3D"a'l),  aad  it  is  tu  him  jikin  Itui  •• 
particular  interest  attaches.  In  aacx«d  ScTfttf*  W 
nppent«  among  the  penons,  who*  ky  immmti  d 
Kebuchodceumr,  rekucd  Jemtttah  Am  ^nm;  pf' 
fane  hL^torj-  gives  us  reason <.  u^  'l,A^mr^  tJbitUMl 
peraooage  of  gieat  imp  i^  ^^  ^^ 

wards  mounted  the  B^kt  ,  ,  ae^    Tkk  Mi^ 

tiHcattou  depends  in  pnirt  uputi  li;*  ezvl  7«^iiteai 
of  name.,  which  is  found  on  Bahylfonn  Imb  tt 
the  form  of  Str^al'shar^'urMr ;  bat  riii^*y  I!  9^ 
upon  the  title  of  Ruhu^mng^  or  fob-X^  «liA 
thi«  king  beans  in  bis  imerinliooa,  Md  fli  t&e  fr 
probability  of  there  hariag  bm»  towaris  tV  Arf 
of  the  Babylonian  period — «h«  tfc^ 
monaicli  mu£t  have  lived — two  ;.  i 
the  fiame  name  holding  tJii»  offke^. 

AsKtjming  on  these  grouttds  th#  p» 
Scriptural  "*  Neirgal-«hBresrr,  tt^Haf/*  «A] 
monumental  **  i^eryoi^or^^^uw,  jt^m 
may  leaiii  something  of  the  history  «f  tl4 
question  from  profaue  aathoiv.     Tb««  im 
doubt  that  he  wai  tne  motMi^  dtld 
ot  Kedgliattoof  by  BcroKia  (Joa^lu^ 
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who  Bunlertd  Eril-Merodadi,  tlie  iod  «f  Ntba- 
duwlfwiau',  and  suooeeded  him  upon  the  throoe. 
Thi>  prince  wa»  married  to  a  daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
mvaaTt  and  was  thus  the  brother^in-Uv  of  hif  pre- 
4(!c«^^r,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign  lasted 
jet  ween  thi-ee  and  four  years.  He  appears  to  have 
di#d  a  natani  death,  and  certainly  letl  his  crown 
to  :i  young  son,  Laboroeoarchod,  who  wai  murdered 
atter  a  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  canon  of  Pto- 
Ivniy  Im  appean,  under  the  designation  of  Nerigas- 
■olashar,  aai  reigning  four  years  between  lUoaru- 
daraus  (firiUMerodach)  and'  Nabouadios,  his  son's 
r^i'^  not  obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell 
abort  of  a  year. 

A  palace,  built  by  Neriglissar,  has  been  disco- 
rrnd  at  Babvlon.  It  is  the  only  building  of  any 
«.xteiit  on  the  'right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  (See 
plan  of  Babylon.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  of 
Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  iCab-mag,  and  also  a 
statement — which  is  somewhat  suipriaing  —  that 
NergalHihai^uxur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  "  Bel-zik- 
kannkun,  king  of  Babylon**  The  only  ezpUmation 
which  has  been  ofTeretl  of  this  statemnt,  is  a  con- 
jecture (liawlinsonV  Ifervdotua,  vol.  i.  p.  518), 
tiiat  Kel-zikkar-iskun  may  poi«ibly  have  been  the 
••chief  ChaliLiean,"  who  (according  to  Beroeus) 
kepi  the  royal  authority  for  Nebuchadnexrar  during 
the  intenrai  between  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
•nival  at  Babylon.  [Nebuchadnezzak.]  Neri- 
flisjwr  oouM  scarcely  have  given  his  fiither  the  title 
of  king  wilhout  some  ground;  and  this  is  at  any 
rate  a  iMsMble  ground,  and  one  compntible  with  the 
non-appmiance  of  the  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the 
later  Babylonian  monarchs.  Neiiglissar's  oflTice  of 
Rab-Mag'will  be  further  considered  under  that 
won!.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  iwrsonage  of 
importame  before  he  mountwl  the  throne.  Some 
(as  Lar^hT;  have  sought  to  i<ieiitify  him  with  l)a- 
f  iiis  the  Me^le.  But  this  view  is  quite  untenable. 
There  is  abuud.ont  reason  to  believe  from  his  name 
and  his  oihi-c  that  he  was  a  native  Babylonian — a 
^ntn'lee  of  high  rank  under  Nebuchadnexrar,  who 
n-pu^ed  him  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his 
fajghten.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus,  gain 
Babylon  by  conquest^  but  acquired  his  dominion 
•J  an  internal  revolution.  His  reign  preceded  that 
•I*  the  Bledian  Darius  by  17  years.  It  lasted  from 
fc.C.  559  to  B.C.  5o6,  whereas  Darius  the  Mede 
mnnot  have  ascended  the  throne  till  B.C.  538,  oo 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  [G.  R.] 

NE'BI  (Nijpf,  representing  the  Heb.  ^,  which 
would  be  a  short  form  for  Hpa,  Neriah,  "  Jeho- 
vah ia  my  lamp:"  Neri\^  son  of  Melchi,  and 
father  of  'Salathiel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  but  his 
lunM  ia  very  impoilont  as  indicating  tlie  prin 
dple  oo  which  the  genetilo'^es  of  our  Lord  are 
framed.  He  was  of  the  line  of  Nathan ;  but  hi« 
■oo  ^«lathiel  beatme  .Solomon's  heir  on  the  failure 
af  Solomon's  line  in  king  .Kvoniah,  and  was  there- 
?«T9  reckoned  in  the  royal  g*^«ilo'^y  among  the 
mcmm  of  Jrc«'niah;  to  vr'hi>se  stntns  an«l  prerojfa- 
fiTfJs  be  •uc«.'ce«led.  1  Chr.  iii.  17;  Matt.  i.  12. 
TJ*e  aiippoaition  that  the  son  and  heir  of  David  and 
3olemm  would  be  cdled  the  Mn  of  Neri,  an  obscure 
;^vMual,  because  he  had  married  Keii's  daughter, 
^  Bsanv  pretend,  is  too  ab»urd  to  need  refutation. 
TfW  iafonnatkm  given  us  by  St.  Luke — that  Neri, 
*^  Iht  line  of  Nathan,  was  Salathiel's  father— <ioey. 
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m  point  of  fiHt,  clsar  up  and  settle  the  wnole  ques- 
tion of  tha  genealogieB.  [GENkALOQT  cp  jKSUi 
Chbbt.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

KEBrAH(nn9):  Ni|p(as,  but  Ni|fic(as  la 
Jer.  h.  59:  NeriaSf  but  Neri  in  xxxli.  12.  Tht 
■on  of  Maaseiah,  and  &ther  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxL 
12,  xxxvi.  4,  zliii.  3),  and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

NEBI'AS  ilivpiasi  Nerias).  The  fiither  of 
Baruch  and  tseraiah  (Bar.  L  1). 

NET.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews 
to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construction  of  the 
article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  To  the  fi»t  of  these 
we  nuiy  aasign  the  following  terms: — J/iicm^r,*  and 
its  cognates,  micmdr^  and  mictndreth,*  all  of  which 
are  dtf  ived  from  a  root  signifying  **  to  weave ;"  and, 
again,  aibdcdh*  and  sl6dc,*  derived  from  another 
root  of  simiUur  signification.  To  the  Mcond  head  , 
we  may  assign  cheran,^  from  a  root  signitying  **  to 
enclose;"  mdtzddji  with  its  cognates,  nMzaWi^ 
and  inittMah}  firom  a  root  signifying  '*  to  lie  in 
wait;"  and  resheth^^  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
catch."  Great  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  equiva- 
lent terms  in  the  A.  V. :  ftnAtM  ib  rendered  *•  snare  " 
in  KccL  vii.  26,  and  "  net"  in  Job  xix.  6  and  Prov. 
xii.  12,  in  the  latter  of  which  nusages  the  true 
sense  is  "  prey ;"  «rf6dcdA  is  rendered  **  snare "  in 
Job  xviii.  8;  metz6flAh  "snare"  in  Ex.  xii.  13, 
xvii.  20,  and  **  net "  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  1 1 ;  micmdreth, 
"drag"  or  "flue-net"  in  Hab.  L  15,  16.  What 
distinction  tliere  may  have  been  between  the  various 
nets  described  by  the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable 
to  decide.  The  etymology  tells  us  nothing,  and 
the  equivalents  in  the  LXX.  vary.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  meet  with  three  tenns,— o-oTi^ni 
(from  ffdrrWi  "  to  load**),  whence  our  word  seine, 
a  large  hauling  or  draw-net;  it  is  the  term  used 
in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47):  kfi' 
^($\TI<rrpor  ^^fivm  d;A^i/9dXA»,  "  t9  cast  around  "\ 
a  casting-net  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Maik  i.  16):  and 
91ktvo¥  (from  8fico»,  "to  throw"),  of  the  same 
description  as  tlie  one  just  mentioned  (Matt.  iv. 
20  ;  John  xxi.  6,  a/.).  The  net  was  used  tor  the 
purposes  of  tishing  and  hunting :  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  used  has  been  already  described  in  the 
articles  on  tliose  subjects.  rKiSHiNG  ;  H  UN  ting.] 
The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets  of  Hai-string : 
the  netting-needle  was  made  of  wo«Mi,  and  in  sha{« 
closely  resembled   our  own    (Wilkinson,   ii.    *Jo;. 


EKTIidan  Unnwif— t     (Wi 


The  nets  varied  in  form  according  to  their  use ;  the 
landing-net  has  been  already  represented ;  we  hcrt 
give  a  sketch  of  the  draw-net  from  the  same  source. 
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As  the  osla  of  Egrpt  wen}  wdl  kdowh  to  tbe 
ttarij  Sewm  (!•«  lii.  H)^  it  in  not  impiubabie  that 
the  mAterial  aod  form  wa^i  the  NAme  in  ench 
-ountry.  The  ueta  i«ed  for  birds  in  Egypt  were 
of  two  Itindj,  cUp-jQcts  and  traps.  The  ktter  con- 
■ifted  of  network  stnilned  over  a  fmoe  of  wood, 
which  WAd  do  roiutruct««l  tlint  the  «jde$  would 
collapse  by  pulling  a  stiing  and  catch  «ny  Hrda 
that  may  bars  alrghtaj  on  them  while  open*  The 
fomier  wsA  made  on  th«f  jiame  prindpli*,  oonsisting 
ofadnitble  frame  with  the  netwurk  utrAiueil  oTei- 
it,  which  might  bt  OMuei  to  ooibpse  by  puUlng  a 


KcjrtnlAD  drft«r-oei  {WUkinwnJ. 

Th^  meinphorical  references  to  the  nH  are  ?n7 
numerous :  it  was  »elected  is  an  appropriate  image 
of  the  subtle  devic?«s  of  the  enemifs  of  Go.i  on  the 
one  hand  (tf.  ff.  Fa.  \x.  15,  xxv.  15,  xixi,  4),  and 
of  the  unarertable  rengeance  of  God  on  the  otiier 
hand  (Lam.  i.  13;  Er.  xIL  13;  Hoa.  vil  13). 

We  must  still  notice  the  use  of  the  term  gibdc, 
io  an  arthilectural  seEse.  applied  to  the  open  oiTia* 
mental  work  about  the  capital  of  a  pillar  ( I  K, 
vii.  1 7  )„  and  described  in  iimikr  tfirtns  by  Jo&ephus, 

viji.  3,  §4).    *  [W.  UB,] 

NETiTANEEL^Kam:  Na«ai^X:  Kath^ 
anael).  1.  The  mc  of  Zoar/nnd  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Issrtchar  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus.  With  his 
54,4011  m«i  hij  poet  in  the  camp  wrw  era  the  east, 
ueit  to  the  camp  of  Judnh,  which  th«y  followed  m 


"•  Prot,  L  »7.  ti  arcunitclf  ■!  follown  —'Surely  In  tba 
tf «»  ^if  any  fauid  the  net  ia  sprPBd  for  nothing."  A»  H 
•faudft  in  the  K.  V.  it  in  Mm  ply  contnuy  to  fact.  Thui  ti 
Qli«  erf  Ihe  ftdmlrnblp  ^.-meadatloiu  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernard. 
S<>e  >1fi«»n  wnil  B<-mud't  IJebrme  fframimar.) 

*  rhiH  li  the  reorived  toicrfitetaUoQ,  Bochart  (PM%, 
IL 1)  ittvutt  B  tii'jre  active  meaning  to  the  wonSa.  **  Tbuei 
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the  mardi.    The  tame  cmler  ««•  <4trt*4i 

offcnngB  at  the  dedimtimi  ot'  tht  fj^bimwi^ 
Nethaned  followed  Xaliahcin  the  pritxit  of  tj^ 
of  iudah  (Num.  i.  H,  ii.  5,  rtu  1»«  ^  ^  kh 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jevr  jukS  brolher  ^4 
(I  Chr  ii*  14). 

3.  A  prioit  in  the  "vigii  of  VmrtA  wk» 
trumpet  xfnr^  th*  nrk.  wh^pii  it  wm  taoogli 
th«hou«o    "  Ml,  fT,  34i. 

4.  A  b  n  iIaIi  ibe  aado 
reign  of  Du^  #.    .     ■■■.  ^^. ,    «>)* 

6.  The  fiHh  wra  of  Obed-nlom 
th«  ark  f  1  Chr.  txti,  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  JiuUh*  wl»a  h 
phnt  in  the  thinl  Tear  of  tua  ?«tgn  teoi  to  IflB  « 
the  0itje&  of  his  kingdom  {H  Chr.  zt#.  7)u 

7.  A  chief  of  tht  Lerit«a  in  tho  rciM  «f  >m^ 
who  look  port  in  th«  aolemn  paMotcf  feifl  bf  ^n 
king  (2  Chr.  «xt.  9). 

8.  A  ptieat  of  the  fatnlly  of  raaiiui  Itt  tm  iM 
of  Ezra  who  fual  married  a   ferfigo  vila  (1 
22).     He  is  called  N'ATiiaTtAEL  in  1  fiilr. ' 

9.  The  r^etcQtAtjtt  of  Uic  priollj 
Jtviniah  lu  the  timt  of  Joiftkian  tliaatt«f 
(Keh.  lii,  21). 

10.  A  L«>tttft,  of  the  mtm  of  Aataf^  w^ 
hti  hrethr«3i  played  upon  th»  miMAl  is 
of  Ortvid,  in  the  eoieaio  p 
imnied  the  dt>diaation  ot  th«  wall  of  Jt . 
Eim  and  Xehemjiih  (Keh.  ati.  M/-     [W.A,Wj 

NKTHANI'AH  (H^anj,  n&d  In  ^imtOmt 

fumi  "in^anJ,  Jer,  xl/8»  ill.  »t   lfol^«*fc  •« 

2  K.  «v.  23,  where  the  Alei,  M^.  h^  ^aitsrm* 

Nathania),      1.  The  son  oK   i 

of  hhmaci  who  murdened  i » • 

2j;  Jer.  %L  8.  14,  15,  tli,  l.  -,  '.,  - .  :*,  :v  .  >. 

12,  15,  16,  la).     He  waa  of  tfa^  fttyid  ^gaflf  ' 

Judah. 

2*  (W3n3,  in  IClir.MY.  12).  Ow^ffkffc* 
sons  of  Asaph  the  minstrrl^  and  ohiaf  «f  cka  >k# 
the  24  oourMS  into  which  Cite  TalDi|49  cli0  V 
divided  (IChr.  »v.  2,  12). 

3.  t^n^ana),    a  kerite  in  tlie  i«fi  4tf  ii» 

ahnphat,  who  with  eight  olhfrra  of  Ut  tfAa  ■!  !■ 
priesta  aooompamed  ^e  priricea  of  ioiiyi  ■!•■• 
vmi  by  the  king  through  tho  cavatrf  l»  l«i^lM 
law  of  JehoToh  ('2  Chr,  jrii.  8), 

4.  The  Gitber  of  Jehiidi  (J«r.  Mtfk  l*\ 

NETHTNIMtO^rni:  N«ii^. 

Ka^ivf/^  Ktr.  U.  43  ;  «7  fte8o»ii»t<^ 
JV^af/iiikiri).  Aa  applUd  cpBoTMaliy  i^  &  4^^ 
bfvl  J  of  mta  ocomected  ^tli  Cbt  mr^^tm  d  w 
Temple,  tht«  Bam«  ftrtt  motia  iv  ia  Ilia  Itfw  li^ 
of  tlie  O.  T. ;  in  1  Chron.,  Enm,  ^i  K^Nrt 
The  word,  and  tht  kloii  AnKodi^  m  il  mif,  w^ 
erer,  be  tmced  to  a  lotiieh  eiiriier  period.  Ai  iiv^ 
from  the  rerb  jHS,  ndMon  (  -  prt^  mt  i|«t,  ii^ 
cate),  it  was  applkd  to  thnsB  who  w*w  i 
appointed  to  the  liturgical  ti^ttm  of  th»  Tal 
Like  mfuiy  other  officud  titka  it  appMin  tn  itf  I 
at  first  a  much  hig^  filtie  tiaa  that    ^     ^ 

who  have  de^Tffled  tbecbvelyta." 

1  PamUiK%  mho  eiplalna  Qi^  na 

^<rri,  Tw  OMTCX  €W«0,  ail4  l«oka  ««  tiMHI  ti  I 

other  txibei  YoliitiUri)y  glvitif  I 

of  the  Saiictmry.     Tttla  la.  I 

^>qmi4,   aiid  at  vadanCB  witb  te4&    Ovf 

/>e  yatMwtei*.  io  U»4k«(*»  fWaa«r«L  «^  I 
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m^l^i  to  it  We  mart  not  feifet  that  the  Leritft  |  The  enmple  set  bjr  Dferid  was  fbUowed  br  hiJ 
»»«re  givtm  to  Aarao  and  hb  soni,  u€.  to  the  priertb  |  suooevpr.  la  close  uiiion  with  the  Nethinim  in 
as  an  order,  and  were  aooordiDglf  the  first  Nethimm  the  sUtUtics  of  the  retuni  from  the  captivity 
fOl^nS,  Num.  iii.  9,  Tiii.  19).  At  first  thej  were  ^attached  like  them  to  the  PriesU  and  Lerites,  we 
the  only  attendants,  and  their  work  most  have  been  ^^^  ^,,^^7  ^^  ™*"  described  as  «*  Solomon's  sei^ 
laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests,  however,  V^  ^^^'  "•  ^^  ♦  Nehem.  vii.  60,  xi.  3),  and 
brought  them  Uieir  share  of  the  captive  shves  of  the  "***  ^*  ™*.^  identify,  srithout  much  risk  of  error, 
If  klianites,  and  320  were  </*»»  to  them  as  having  ^*f*  ■°"*  ^^  **>•  **  P*  P*«  that  were  left  "  of  tl« 
charge  of  the  Tabernacle  TNum.  xxxi.  47),  while  32    «ylier  i^ohabitante  whonj  he  made  «*^to  poy  tribuH 


only  were  assigned  specially  to  the  priests.  Thi« 
diKpoiition  to  devolve  the  more  Uborious  oflices  of 
th^ir  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another  race  showed  itself 
agaic  in  the  treatment  of  the  Gibeonites.    They,  too,  I 


of  bond-eervice  "  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chron.  viii.  7). 
The  order  in  which  they  are  placed  might  even  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  stood  to  the  Nethinim  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  Levitts. 


"given"  (A.  V.  "made")  to  be  "  hewers  o<"  ^»"™Dg»  a»  w  probable,  Uiat  the  later  Rabbinic 


wood  and  drawers  of  water "  ftir  the  house  of  (Jod 
(Joah.  ix.  27  J,  and  the  addition  of  so  large  a  number 
(the  popnUtion  of  five  cities)  must  have  relieved  the 
Invites  from  much  that  had  before  been  burdensome. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment. 
It  was  a  matter  of  necemity  that  they  should  be 
circurocited  (Kxod.  xii.  48),  and  conform  to  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first 
mena  hani  enough.  On  the  other  hand  it  muj<t  be 
remembered  that  they  presented  themxelres  as  re- 
aignixing  the  suprpmaty  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9), 
«nd  that  for  many  generations  the  remembrance  of 
tbe  aolemn  covenant  entcied  into  with  them  made 
men  look  with  horror  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite 
blood  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  pimtected  them  from 


teaching  represents  tlie  traditions  of  an  earlier  periol, 
the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  kst  the  stigma 
of  their  Canaanit^  origin.  They  had  nojva  cannubii 
(Cemar.  Babyl.  Jebam,  ii.  4 ;  KkUIttsch.  iv.  1,  in 
I  Carpxov,  App,  Crit.  de  Neth,),  and  ilUcit  intercoune 
with  a  woman  of  Israel  was  punished  with  scourging 
(CarMov,  1.  c.) ;  but  their  quasiniacred  position 
raised  them  in  some  measure  above  the  level  of  their 
race,  and  in  the  Jewish  order  of  precedence,  while 
they  stood  below  the  Mamierim  (basUurds,  or  children 
of  mixed  marriag»«i),  they  were  one  step  above  the 
I*roeelytes  fresh  come  from  heathenism  and  eman- 
cipated slaves  (Gemar.  Hieros.  Horajuth,  fol.  482; 
in  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hcb.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  They 
were  thus  all  along  a  servile  and  subject  caste.  The 


much  outrsge.     No  addition  to  the  number  thus  i  ^^^y  period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  like 


cmpbyed  appears  to  have  been  made  during  tbe 
period  of  the  Judges,  ani  they  continued  to  be 
known  by  their  old  nam^  as  the  Gibeonites.  The 
want  of  a  further  supply  was  however  felt  when 
the  reoiganixation  of  worship  commenced  under 
David.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved 
the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sim.  xxii. 
19).  or  else  they  had  fidlen  victims  to  some  other 
ootbuTKt  of  Saul's  fury,  and.  thoiigh  there  were 
aunrivors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2),  the  number  was  likely 
to  be  quite  inailequate  tor  the  greater  stateliness 
•f  tlie  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this 
period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  cUss 
bcAring  this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim 
w«re  thoie  •«  whom  iMvid  and  the  princes  ai>- 
pointMl  (Ileb.  yaw)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites" 


prominence  is  that  of  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  cons])icuou8  and  nu- 
merous, but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  unuown 
to  UM,  hunff  back.  [Levitm.]  Under  Zerubbabd 
there  were  but  341  to  4289  priests  f  Exr.  ii.  36-42). 
Under  Kzra  none  came  up  at  all  till  af^r  a  speda/ 
and  solemn  call  (Kzr.  viii.  15).  The  services  m 
the  Nethinim  were  consequently  of  moro  im- 
portance (i-Ixr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their  cai«e  al«o, 
the  small  numher  of  those  that  joined  (392  undei 
Zerubbsibel,  220  under  Vstm,  in<-luding  "  Solomon'i 
jer>'ants  " )  indicates  that  many  prelerred  remaining 
in  the  land  of  their  exile  to  returning  to  their  old 
ier>'i*e.  Those  that  did  come  were  couitequently 
thoiigiit  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  mimes  of 
their  iiimilies  were  jvgistered  with  as  much  care  as 


(Ear.  viii.  2U).      Analogy  would  lend  us  to  conclude  '  ^*'**?  °*  ^"^  P*"*****  C*'-'''-  »•  ^'^^^\     They  were 


that,  m  this  as  in  the  Ibrmer  instances,  these  were 
either  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the 
nfnnaut  of  the  Canaanites ;  ^  but  the  new  name  in 
which  the  old  seems  to  have  been  merged  leaves  it 
nnoartidn.  The  foreign  character  of  the  names  in 
Ezr.  ii.  43-M  is  uiimistakeable,  but  was  equally 
aErtural  on  either  hypothesis. 

Krom  this  time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its  rougher 
work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take  a  higher 

"tion   as   the   religious  representitives  and 


iilmitted,  in  htrict  confonnity  to  the  lettei-  of  the 
nile  of  l)eut.  xxix.  1 1,  to  join  m  the  great  covenant 
with  which  the  restored  people  inaugurated  its  new 
life  (Neh.  x.  28).  Tht-y,  like  the  IVieats  and 
Uvites,  were  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian 
Satraps  {Y^T.  vii.  24).  They  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  chief  of  their  own  body  ( Ezr.  ii.  43 ; 
Nehem.  vii.  4(5).  They  t«ik  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  city  (Nehem.  iii.  26),  and 
the  tower  of  Ophei,  conv(>nient  from  its  proximity 

..^ in.  I  to  the  Temple,  was  asiigmil  to  some  of  them  as  a 

fvurtors  of  the  people.  [LEViTfy.]  They  answered  ' '^'**^°**  C^^**-  *»• -1)»  while  others  dwelt  with 
in  «me  degree  to  the  male  UpodovKot,  who  were  <he  L«.^'>t*'s  in  their  cities  (Exr.  ii.  7o).  They  took 
■Ctecfaed  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  t«nnples  (Josephus  t^"**  place  in  the  chronicles  <.f  the  time  as  next  in 
Ani.  li  5,§1,  uses  this  word  of  them  in  his  para-  ,  *"'^"  ^  **»«  ^'«^'^'«  (^  ^-^r-  «•  2)- 
phraM  of  the  deciee  of  Diirius).  to  the  grave-  I  Nether  m  the  Ap<M:ry[>ha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor 
difgen,  pte-ke^-prs,  hell-ringeni  ^  the  Chri>tian  ^^^  *°  ^^'®  ^■'*'*^  "*  *^<^  Jewish  historian,  do  we  find 
Church.  Kwald  (ii/f^TMim.'p.  21»9)  refers  to  the  ""7  «»^'J»*ion''*l  information  about  the  Nethinim. 
COst««m  of  the  more  wealthy  Arab*  dedicating  sUves  ^^^  latter,  however,  mentions  imidentally  a  lestival, 
Id  the  (fecial  service  ot'  the  KajiKa  at  ^ecca.  or  the  ^^^  °*  ^^*  Xylophoria,  or  wwxi  carrying,  of  which 
iicpui«hre  ot  the  l*rophet  at  Meilina.  I  *^  "^7  perhaps  nxx.gnixe  the  K'ginning  in  Neh. 

■  - ».  34,  and  in  which  it  was  the  custom  lor  all  the 

»  The  Mentlty  of  Tie  Uibeooltes  and  Nethintm.  ex.  P«>pl*'  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood  for  the 
^■Jtaff  tbe  Mm  of  any  additk«,  is.  however,  mafaiuined  I  ^»crifirt»  of  the  year.  This  may  hpve  been  designsd 
^  Pirflli^ar  ,  to  relieve  tt-m.    They  were  at  any  rate  likely  It 
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b«tr  a  oonspicuous  part  m  It  (Jcveph.  B,  /*   ii, 
17.16). 

Two  famthecat  ooonected  with  the  Nethluim  are 
meutiotied  by  PfelYui^er  m  the  exhaiiativc  mono* 
pnph  alreafiy  cited:  (Ij,  th^t  of  Kontcr  (Diet. 
Ilebr.^  B4«il,  15G4),  that  the  first  *o  called  wer« 
•O04  of  David,  i,  e.,  foucger  biTUiches  of  th«  royal 
bofue  to  whom  wn^  gken  tlie  defence  of  the  dtj 
and  the  oanctUAry ;  (2),  that  of  Boulduc  (iirf«n«l 
to  alao  by  iSclden,  De  J  fire  Nat.  etGtrtii:\,  coiinBcted 
apparently  with  ( 1  u  thflt  Joseph  the  hiuband  of  tha 
Virgin  was  one  of  this  da&s/  [E.  H.  P.] 

NETOPHAH  (nsb3t  NfT«<^i,  'A-«^i; 
Alex.N(0«ra:  Netupha),  a  town  the  nAine  of  which 
occars  only  iu  the  t^talc^ue  of  thoac  vrho  returned 
with  Zerubbubd  from  the  Captirit?  (E«r.  ti.  22; 
Neh,  vii.  26;  1  Esdr.  t,  18),  But,  though  not 
directly  mentioned  till  m  tal^  a  period,  Net-ophah 
was  tniUy  a  much  older  pliice.  Two  of  David's 
goard,  Maharai  and  Hiilcb  or  Heldai,  leaders 
ako  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  ( 1  C'hr.  ixvii, 
13,  15),  were  NetophAthites,  mid  H  wiw  the  native 
place  of  at  tcaat  one  ■  of  the  captAins  who  r<^mii.u}t<d 
under  arms  near  Jerusalem  ailer  its  desstruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  **  rillagai  of  the  Netopha^ 
tbite*"  were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (I  Chr, 
jx.  1 6),  a  Cact  which  shows  that  they  did  not  coaline 
themielrps  to  the  places  named  in  the  catalog;iueft  of 
Jn«h.  ui.  and  1  Chr,  ri.  From  another  notice  we 
jcam  that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited 
the*€  village*  wej'e  singers  (Neb,  xii*  28). 

That  Netophah  bebng«d  to  Judah  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  l>e- 
longed,  the  one  to  the  Zarhites — that  is,  the  zr«iit 
femily  of  Zerah,  one  of  tlie  chief  houses  ot  the 
tribe— and  tlit  «thtT  to  Othnit'l,  the  9on-io4AW  of 
Caleb.  To  jad^v.  tVora  Keh.  vii.  120  it  wiia  in  the 
neighbourhood  cf^  or  cloa>elv  connected  witli,  Beth- 
lehem, which  15  alsio  implied  by  1  Chr,  ii.  M, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  statenif*nt 
Cfionot  now  be  nmde  out.  The  n  umber  of  Neto- 
phathit»  who  neiunied  fiom  C:ipttvity  is  not  ejcactly 
ascertainable,  but  it  »etim&  nat  to  have  been  more 
than  sifty — *^  that  it  waa  probably  only  a  small 
Tillage,  which  indeed  may  account  for  it»  having 
eaoaped  mention  in  the  liata  of  Jmhua. 

A  remarkable  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no 
Craoe  in  the  Bible,  but  which  neverthelej»s  is  not 
improbably  authentic,  la  prcsenred  by  the  Jewish 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Netophathites  alew 
the  guards  which  had  been  plooed  by  Jeroboam  on 
the  roiida  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  pn&»i\ge 
©f  the  (iratfiruits  finim  the  country  village*  to  the 
Temple  (Targiim  on  1  Chr.  ii.  54 ;  on  Kuth  iv.  20, 
and  EctH,  iii.  U).  Jeroboam's  obstruction,  whidi 
is  iaid  to  have  mnalned  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
HosKe.1  (wj  the  ttotM  of  Beck  to  Targum  on  1  Chr. 
IL  54),  was  ootnmemonited  by  a  faiSt  on  the  23rd 
Sivan,  which  ia  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar 
{ti«i  tlie  calendar  given  by  B«i8nage,  ffiat.  desJuifa, 
71,  ch.  29), 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebiua  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Miihua  refereooe  ia  mod*;  to  the 
•♦oil  of  Netophali"  {Feiih  7,  §1,  2),  mid  to  the 

•  Tht  oni]r  trace  of  any  tradition  oom^spondlns  to  tbls 
tbeoiy  la  tbe  daacflptlan  In  the  Arabian  Itbtory  at  Jot^ph 
(c  fl)  aiioordlng  to  wUcb  b«  U  of  the  city  of  D&rld  and 
tbe  tribe  of  Judab,  and  jet,  ou  ocrount  of  bis  nUdom  and 
r*otj,  *•  Mcefdua  Cactiu  eiit  Id  Tcmplo  Dwulnl "  (Tlsdwn- 
li«f.  Svaatg,  Apoc..  \k  Hi). 

•  Oxriiw  t  fC.  aar.  23,  with  Jer.  al.  a. 


"  vaDey  of  B#tli   Netophah,*  ia  vldA  «lti 

fiourtsbed,  whoee  growth  det«nixa*i  tlM 

some    oercmotiiid    obKTraOti*     (flWf^itl  9,  f^l 

nothing  is  aaid  as  to  the  fit»vitj«n  ^.t  tk*  Jm^ 

The  Litter  may  well  be  tbe  r> 

Kettift  which  8Ui»d*  on  the  ed. 

of  tlic  Wadt/  <*  Sumt  .Rob. 

Porter,  ff>mM,  248) ;  but  en 

tophah  of  the  Bible,  sinoe  it  U  u>A  itrau:  i*tji*»^H 

but  in  quite  auoUier  dii«Ctloil.     Th«4ralya^« 

the  neijjhbuurhood  uf  B«tbU'h*'m  fuc^r^iv*'  «*  S» 

t(>phBh  ia  Unit  which  app 

Om  nba  (b^  ^1).  Mtaclied  to  »  nilaftilM 

2  mileit  N.E.  of  Bethlehen)  aLtwl  ^  wady  wbk^^ 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  n»-A**»r^  or  Kidireiu  [8.1 

NETOTHATHI  ('HDh?  :  Vat,  i 
Ntrte^taBii  NHhvphat{\,  KeW.  mil*  28. 
woiid  whii-h  in  other  pad»agea  ih  Accuntelyl 
*•  the  Xetophnthite,"  e^toept  thitt  hen  it  li  I 
companit'd  by  the  wtide. 

NETO'PHATHn*E.   THE   CHCbl^tJ 
Chron.  *nDiD5n  1  A  E*^«r4»«Tti'7T,i,K* 

xxiii.  28,  29 ;  2  K.  lav 

13,  15;  .Ter.xl,  8.     Tti 

PiiATttiTES  4  the  Hebrew  u 

the  abovej  occuis  in  1  Chr,  ii.  M*  ix*  li 

NETTLE,     Tbe  repreaEiitj 
the  Hebrew  words  cf^drAi  sail  i 

I.  Odrul  i^^^R:  ^p^tura  ByftAi^  «a^^ 
ticot  spina)  occuts  in  Job  xxx.  7->-tbt  pdi^ 
compliuiis  of  ttie  contempt  iu  r  *  '  —— 

the  lowest  of  the  pr^:»ph%  'wl^ 
obliged  to  live  on  liie  wild 
"  Among  the  buihEi  they  bmyevl.  i 
they  were  giitberetl  tvgieth^r,"  mni  in  I 
31,  where  ot  **  ihe  field  '   M;il/* 

**  it  was  all  grown  ^ver  n 
and  charttUifn  had  « n .  ^ v  i,«^^ 

Zeph.  ii.  9:  the.  I  \u 

they  shall  be  **  th*  .;>  tod  aslt^fi^ 

There  is  vtrr  gi  »Mt  i  to  th^  i 

of  tlie  woixl  cw^l,  nil  an  tiw  J 

which  commeutatoia  Ituvc  »>u^itt  u 
it:  brambles,  Ma-oradie,  butchers*  I 
have  all  been  proposed  (set  Cclaiua,  ffitrtk  H I 
The  generality  of  critter  ta%d  t 
are  in  Ihvour  of  the  n^tte^     Soam  kavt  atiyitM^ 
the  nettle  as  not  being  of  a  aulRcUttI  ilM  !•  s 
passage  in  Job  (/.  c.) ;  but  in  our  evil  iBma^ 
grow  to  the  height  of  aix  or  vrea  mtm  ia«i 
drawn  up  under  tnca  or  bedg9 ;  airi  it  b  i 
remark  that,  in  the  passage  of  Jol^  qt^^itd  i 
bushes  and  chdrul  are  atfociaied,     Sdi  t 
founded  is  Dr.  Koyle's  objWti^m  (KitlA'fCy>l 
Charut)  that  both  tliomy  p\ 
eacludedt  "as  no  one  would  tolnulttJljr  f«iill 
a  situation  ;*'  for  the  people  of  isben  Miill 
ing  might  nadily  be  attppoaed  to  nvort  Is  I 
ah^e,  a»  in  a  aaody  do<nt  th<»  thuiii  hu^  ^ 
tall  nettles  ont»wtng  by  r  .  .>dLi  tCtrii 

we  may  juippj^e   tlml  -  for 

iamtne  ^'    weio    drivett    uii.i>    our    wHt! 


TiTSpoe  (o  the  denvaU 
[tiltte»"dr7  •ticks,'*  * 
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{pthn-  nmler  the  nKtIes  for  the  porpoee 
fr  them  for  food,  together  with  the  sea- 
juniper-roots  (rer.  4).  Cclsiiu  belieroB 
is  identical  with  the  Christ-thorn  {Zizy- 
-na) — the  Palvinu  aculeatm  of  modem 
but  his  opinion  is  by  no  means  well 
The  p.-1ss|^^  in  Proi-erbs  (/.  c.)  appears 
s  identit'ying  the  chdr{U  with  the  FcUvif 
ttim ;  for  tlie  context,  "  I  went  by,  and 
11  (H^wn  over  with  kiinstidn  and  chttruU 
»  to  point  to  some  weed  of  quicker 
in  the  plant  proposed  by  Celsius.  Dr. 
irgiied  in  fevour  of  some  species  of  wild 
ind  refet-s  the  Hebrew  word  to  one  of 
simibir  tbnn  in  Arabic,  viz.  A'AarJu/,  to 
nires  the  Knpli>h  chitrlock  or  kedlocky  the 
1)  truublesorae  weed.  The  Scriptural  pas- 
>1  suit  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite 
I  At  wild  mustanl  may  be  intended  by 
"he  etymolofry «  too.  we  may  add,  is  as 
vour  of  the  wild  mustanl  a.s  of  the  nettle, 
T  of  whii'h  plants  appeai-s  to  be  denoted 
brew  WDi.l.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt 
i  iipiniou,  as  the  following  word  probably 
f  juttle. 

uMk  or  Kimdnh  (B^Bp.  CHO^p :  ixiMBiva 
4^$a,  6K€$pos :  urtictie).  **  Very  many 
s,"  says  CeUius  (Hicrvb.  ii.  207),  "un- 
he  tu'itle  by  this  word.  Of  the  older 
ctors,  K.  Ron  Melech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
it  kimmdsh  is  a  kind  of  thorn  (spina) 
^lII«^I  a  nettle."  The  Vuljjate,  Ariasi 
Luth(*r,  lV<Mlatiu.s,'  the  Sp-'uiLsh  and 
i-sioiis.  .-ire  uU  in  favour  of  the  nettle. 
id  ^^nii-s  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13:  of  i^Iom  it  is 
•  thoje  shall  wme  np  nettles  and  brambles 
^»v-^>^  then?of  ;'*  and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another 
■•  stin«»  wnnl,  kimmiif^hdnim  •  (**  thorn*.," 
i'ui->  in  IVov.  xxiv.  31  :  the  **ti«»ld  of  the 
MS  nil  ^i-own  over  with  kimrnishdntm.** 
•miiMVit.itors  are  pencnilly  agreed  upon 
r.it  lui  of  this  tenn,  which,  a.-*  it  is  ad- 
.it»*.|  to  :\]\  the  .Scriptural  passa^s,  may 
Aiei>to<Kl  to  donote  some  species  of  nettle 
[W.  H.] 

MOGX (cnh,  cnnn  lAm-.  ytofmyia, 

C'lhiul-irj  hi^ometiia).  The  first  day  of 
mtmth  was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In 
(•  the  «Iaily  saciitice  there  were  otTered 
:  hu]]<H-ks,  a  mm  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
a^*  a  biuut-niroi iuij,  with  the  proper  mi*at- 
iiid  diiiik-iM}<>rin>;s,  and  a  kid  as  a  sin- 
Vuni.  xx\iii,  1 1-iri,.*  It  was  not  a  day 
i»!iv«K'atiou  [Fi:sriVAL.s],  and  was  not 
•!  ihi*  s.uiie  di;;nity  .*.;  the  Sabbath.  But, 
NihUith,  trade  unl  handicratVwork  were 
Am.  viii.  ')),  the  Temple  was  opened  for 
r^hip  (  Kz.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixn.  23),  and,  in 
•III  fif  ["iwl  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
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nare  rcMnrted  to  the  prophets  for  religioas  Initnio- 
tion.^  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
the  special  sacritioes  for  the  day,  ic  on  the  solerao 
festivals  (Num.  z.  10;  Ps.  Ixas.  3).  That  it 
was  an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  inferred 
from  David's  reg:irding  himbeit  as  especially  bourn! 
to  sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sam. 
zx.  5-24).  In  Uter,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  &st!ng 
was  intennitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  th« 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud. 
viii.  6).    [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  genemlly  mentioned  so  a*  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  clasa  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn  feasts 
and  the  Sabbaths  (Ex.  zlv.  17 ;  1  Chr.  zziii.  31 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13,  zzzi.  3;  Ezr.  iii.  5;  Neh.  z.  33). 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  reUgious  year,  being 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a 
significance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.    [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 

By  what  method  the  commencement  of  the  month 
¥ras  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  uncertain 
The  Mishna*  deucribes  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
determined  seven  times  in  the  year  by  observing 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which,  aooonling 
to  Maimonides,  derived  its  origin,  by  tiailition,  from 
Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  San- 
hedrim existed.  On  the  Suth  day  of  the  month 
watchmen  were  pUced  on  commanding  heights 
round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As  soon  as 
each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  battened  to  a 
house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  purpose, 
I  and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
j  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appoaranee 
I  was  deemed  satisfactory,  tlie  piesident  rose  up  ami 
'  formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It  is 
I  consecrated"  (CmplO).  The  information  was  im* 
I  meiiiately  sent  throughout  the  laud  from  the  Mount 
I  of  Olives,  by  b(*acon-tires  on  the  t4»ps  of  the  hills. 
j  At  one  period  the  Saniaritans  are  said  to  have 
I  deceived  tlie  Jews  by  fiUse  tires,  and  swifl  mes- 
}  sengera  were  at^rwanls  employed.  When  the  moon 
,  wap  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five 
,  months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
I  m('nth  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  moming 
I  of  the  day  which  followed  the  30th.  Accordinc  to 
I  Maimonides  the  Kabbinists  altered  their  method 
;  when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
I  since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  ralcu- 
,  lation,  while  the  Caraites  have  retained  the  old 
I  custom  of  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
j  The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  r^^mied  as  tlie  oonsecratior 
of  a  natund  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
I  so  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  hunum  mind  that  it 
'  is  not  wonderful  that  we  find  traces  of  it  amongst 
I  other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
I  tor  founding  on  th&e  traces  the  notion  that  the 
I  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Cientiles,  as  Spencer 
and  Michaelis  liave  done  ;**  and  still  less  for  attacliing 

fri.ni  in  ("l^n.  *•  to  bum"),  «  sddlto  ter-  j  to  him  to-day?    It  is  neither  new  mown  nor  sabbath.' 
.vi«<h..rl>tiia  li/V'    See  KUrtt.  Ileb.  Cone. ;  cf.  ,  **  the  notes  of  Vauhlu*.  i;roiius.  and  K.il. 
^.  •-'  Koth  //oMatuiA,  Sarenhnsius.  ii.  338.  sq. 

iMlian  V.  n,i..n  of  Dl.-taH.    We  have  often  I     **  '"^^  ">^  poMases  fn.m  ancient  writers  which  seem 
I-  l.tui  forms  of  wrliers.  as  being  familiar  to  ■  ™'*^  ^  ^*  P***"'  ®^  ^*»<>«  ^^^'^  *'*  <*""'*^  •"  *"  ***' 
■  »  tMuhoiid  liiichart.  crubius,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.     The  first  says.  "Priscli 

;,^  TV»nftT  U-mporihus  pontlRcl  miiiorl  haec  provincia  «irlepita  fult, 

ip.  j»lur,  frr.m  \iCl3\p.  ^  novae  lunae  prtmum  ubservaret  aspect  urn  vliamque 

\  <•'.  t)i>-  now  ni<H>n  Is  not  mfntioned  In  Esodns,    regi  sacrlQcuIo  nuntiaret "  (Sat.  1. 15).    In  tbo  seoi>nd  tlie 
r  I  •<  ut«T.-iMMiiy.  I  day  Is  referred  to  ss  a  surial  f(L*>tlval  (Od.  iii.  23.  9) ;  and 

.  2  I.    Wl.i'ii  the  Sbananinilte  is  gotn{<  to  the  |  in  Tacltos  we  are  lufurmod  that  the  ancient  OrnuMoi 
r  huAbaiKl  Mk>  hir.  "  Wbcrufora  wilt  tbuu  g»  :  assembled  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  mouii.  oonslderiiii 
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to  it  anyjof  tJi<»c  «yml»<iliuftl  roejmiaffs  which  have  ' 
bpea  lEiMfined  by  mme  other  wnti<rB  {see  Carp^m% 
App.  CW<>  p.  4'2f>),  Ewald  thiJi^  that  it  waft  at 
first  ft  simpte  housi-hckl  ftfstii^U,  and  iJiat  on  this 
iflooan*;  the  law  Joes  uot  tnke  mwh  notioe  of  it.  He 
iiIbo  emmil«i*s  that  llipre  i^  mme  in^umjo  to  suppow; 
that  th«  tlay  of  the  full  raoon  was  frfrnilnrly  obiemjd 
by  the  Hebitjwa  iu  v<?it  tffmotv  Umvs,  (Cafpzov, 
Apfhirai,  Hist,  Crit,  p.  A*X\  \  Spencer,  D«  Leg, 
Beb.  lib.  iii.  difisert,  iv. ;  8eld«ti,  De  Am.  Civ.  Heb. 
\x,  jti,;  Mifrhna,  A'uaA  FLi&hanak^  vol.  ii.  p,  338,  e»L 
Sitretilius. ;  Buxtoif»  SijmhftMja  Judaiofh  cap,  utiL  ; 
Ewald,  AUa-Ui&mer,  p.  394;  Cudwortli  on  Ihe 
Lw'd'a  Supptr,  c.  HI.  ]  Lightlbot,  TempU  Stirvke, 
oip.  ».)  [.S.  C] 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  The  origin,  history, 
Mid  chararh?ristif!?i  of  the  constituent  bdoka  and  <if 
tht  ziftit  vensiori*  of  the  N.  T..  the  mutual  relatifinfi 
of  the  (io!i|ieI»»  and  th*;  formation  of  the  Oinon, 
mn  diJK'usbLHJ  in  othei  aitiele:*.  It  is  profxifted  waw 
U^  consider  the  Text  of  the  N,  T«  The  fubjwt 
iMtumlly  divides  it.si-lf  into  the  following  head*, 
which  will  tm  examined  in  succt^jisioD : — 

L  Tub  History  of  tue  Written  TivKT, 

§|I^Ih  The  eiirli«it  history  of  th«  tcit. 

Atitttgnipha.     Corruptions.     The  text  of 

Clemeut  and  Chi  gen, 
§§12-15.  Theories  of  reoeiwrons  of  the  tett. 
§§16-25.  Eittenial  eharactCTirtics  of  MSS, 
§§26-29.  Eiuimeration  of  MSS.     §28.  Un- 

doJ.     §29,  Cursive. 
|§30<^0»  CUuisi^cntion  ofv&rioitfi  reading^, 

IL  TlIG  HiSTORV  OF  THE  PRIKTEX*  TeXT. 

§1.  The  great  peri  wis, 

§§2-5.  §2.  The  Cotnphitciwiaa  Polyglott. 
§.1.  The  editioiii  of  EroBmus.  §4.  The 
editiotu  of  Stepheiuk  §6.  Htm  and  El- 
se vir  (English  TerfioD). 

§§6-10.  §t$.  Walton;  Cuit^Iaeiu;  Mill. 
§7.  Beutley.  §8.  G.  y.  MMitridit  |  Wet- 
eteiii.  §9.  Griesbach ;  Maith«ej.  §10. 
iSchoU. 

|§n-13.  §11.  Lachmuin.  §12.  Twcben- 
doif.     §13.  Tregdies;  Alford. 

JIL  PRnrciPLES  op  Textual  Cbiticism. 
§§1-9.  Eitemol  evidence. 
^§10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  This  Lakgejaoe  of  the  New  lESTAXEirr. 


L  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

I,  The  early  hii*tory  of  Uie  Apostolic  wntiiigs 
oflera  no  poiuU  of  diiitingntHhiiig  literary  interest, 
ExternallT,  an  Ikr  ax  it  can  tte  t:-!iceil,  it  is  the  »une 
fts  that  of  other  contempomry  btxtks.  St.  Paul, 
like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  oflea  employed  the  services  of 
an  imAnueTuiSf  to  whom  he  dictnted  bis  letters, 
alHxing  the  salutation  *'  wjtli  his  own  hand" 
(I  Cor,  in,  21 ;  2  Thm.  HL  17;  Col.  iv.  18). 
In  one  citiM*  Uie  6ciib«  ha«  added  a  clause  in  his 
own  miroe  (  Kom,  xri.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the 
fiftlatiAni,  tlie  Apostle  appears  to  apologise  for  the 
ludenai?  of  th»  nutogmph  which  he  addreftsed  to 
ihcBit  iif  »f  froni  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If 
we  pujis  onwards  one  step,  it  doesi  not  appear  tliat 
any  epecfal  care  was  taken  in  the  fiivt  age  to  pre* 
91  ve  the  books  of  the   N.  T.   iiDm   tJte   variouA 

tkam  b>  be  ancpkioo*  for  new  iBid<<rtaJEliici  IGttm. 
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iojorkn  of  time,  or  to  :rt%  mcersrvf  «l 

transcnptioci.     They   were  giisi  aa  a  hrHli|i1i 
man,  and  it  was  wme  time  b*-lr.re  w*b  t4i  \^  "^ 
value  of  the  gift.     The  ong;Sj.  ' 
90on  perished ;  and  we  may 
provideotii]  proTtsion  agiiiti^t 
stition  which  to  euiier  times 
of  God's  redempLioii  into  ol* 
xriii.  4).     It  U  oertaiiily  r-  i 
contravensies  at  the  do«  ♦  i 
which  often  laratd  at*<>Ti   ' 
tuie,  DO  appeal  ww  ma  i 
The  few  pa.^asgefi  in  w 
tliat  they  ore  ti?ferred  to  w  ill  uot  • 
Igtuitius,  so  for  from  npprrirtnj^  tn  < 
dial  inctly  turns,  as  the  \ 
examples  of  the  Jewiah  *^ 
/<i*f.  8).     Tertullian  at^jn.j. 
taUhmtio  epistles*'  of  the 
Ifaer.  jiJtxvu,  **  apud  quas  i|;. 
eoTum  recitantur  **),  usa  t)te  totn  «rr 
teirt  Of  coDtm*t<Fd  with  the  r?in^»Bf 
(romp.  i><f  Monog,  ii.»  *•  «.cio 
iu  Gmeco  authetdico'*  *^.     1 
Apostolic  age  ii  mado  dvi*-  .    ^ ,  Ji^ 

which  were  drcalat«d  i^  i  ^  «kl  tJkd  %\tk 

the  grmre  of  Banutbus  n.  .  %»  ofaai  b il 

hf^h  centur)%  in  obetUeiic^  i«*  ^  x^imk^thtmatiw 
found  holdiutr  n  (Givek)  j3»py  of  ht.  Matllwwwi^ 
bai  w i''    '  ?i  hand.     Tli#  copjr  mm  *>^^ 

Cott^;  d  Mut^i  M  til*  etavlud^i* 

sncrwi  ij-^r,  Einl,  %1\^\  At^^^tn  F-i^L  i' 

ii,  81),     The  autograph  fxtiiy  tiT  - 
{airrh  rh  ili6x**pO¥  r&v  tva^r7^^ 
to  be  piwerved  at  Eplt>. 
and    worshipped   (xpoo 
tliere,"  in  the  fourth  t  ► 
518,  ed.  Migne«  qiiot&l 

though  aoamling  to  .-in  t 

in  the  ruins  of  the  Teoipie  >  i 

to  rebuild  it  (Phik«tor|;.  rii  I 

was  current  even  in  th»f 
that  piirta  of  the  (L^it 
were   preserved   at    Vm 
examination  these  w^ri' 
MS.  of  the  Vulgate  of  lL 
FrugmefUttm  Pragvntt  ; 
2,  In  the  natuml  ei:> 
Autographic  would  b-  bk'Jy 
mateiiai  which  was  common^ 
papynit-papcr  lo  which  ?*t»  J..i,,j  ,i,-  -j.u.i.  »  -  — 
(2  John  12,  M   x^ou   ir«2  ^hmrm  ^  '*T ' 
John  13,  di4  fAvKofos  mal  tnAifkCv..  *  -^  tu,  -vT 
fragile,  and  even  the  itouier  kind*.  ' 
for  the  historiod  booka,   w^rf  tir.t 
consbrnt  use.     The  jm|  ^ 
c»me  down  to  the  pnr^  ' 

under  peculiar  liicumgtu..   ..  _  ...  . ^_   _ 

in  EgyptiuiJ  tnmte ;  and  Jwvkm  i«»lki»  tl*  Oi 

Library  of  Pamphilui  at  CnAimi  ■•«  dn^  t 

pirt  destroyed  (es  pariie  ^ottuptim]  whiL.  »ii 

than  a  century  after  its  ^rmiriftn.  t«^  i     '  — 

of  the  Chiirrh  endenvoarrd  to  -  ^ 

MSS.  (as  the  context  fi»ptl«» 

membnmift,"  Hieion,  Fa.  i.i 

TiH'hdf.  in  Her? 

p.  159).      P*uoh. 

which  was  more  dunih).',  wu  |uti|-^iir  j^ 

nnd  moie  oostly.     And  y«4  mora  t]^  ih 
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ftni  mt  Um  written  word  of  tht  ApoctUs  ooeupldl 
no  authoritative  poMtion  above  their  spoken  word, 
and  the  Tirid  mcsnorj  of  their  perwMial  tMching. 
And  when  the  true  value  of  the  Apostclic  wntingi 
vaa  afterward*  revealed  by  the  progreta  of  the 
Chuivh,  then  coliectiuM  of  **  the  divine  oracles" 
would  be  chieflj  nought  for  among  Chmtianii.  On 
ail  aooouut5  it  beenu  reacoaable  to  conclude  that 
tha  autographs  perished  during  that  solemu  pause 
which  fuUuwed  the  Apostolic  age,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  parallel  and  supple- 
meutary  to  the  Jewish  Csuon,  was  tint  distinctly 
realized. 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  (  a.d. 
S03)  copies  of  the  Chii>tiau  ^Scriptures  were  suth- 
CMDlly  numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for  per- 
•ecutori,  and  a  characteristic  niiiue  to  reu^^les  who 
aaved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  Kicred  books 
{traditorest  August.  Kp.  Ixxvi.  2).  Tartly,  peihais, 
owing  to  the  ilt^truction  thus  caused,  but  still  more 
from  the  natural  etl'ects  of  time,  no  MS.  of  the 
N.  T.  of  the  tint  thiee  centuries  remains.^  Some 
of  the  oltleiit  extant  were  cerUiinly  copied  from 
othen  which  dnte*!  t'rom  within  thi.s  period,  but  as 
jet  BO  one  can  be  placeil  further  buck  tlion  the 
tinie  of  ConsLuitine.  It  is  recordeil  of  this  monarch 
Uuit  one  of  his  tirst  acts  attfr  the  tbundntion  of 
Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation  of  tifly 
USS.  ot'  tiie  Holy  Scriptures  rcquii-ed  for  the  Ube 
ot*  the  Church,  **  on  tiiir  skins  {4y  9i^4pais  fi)- 
mmrmtrmwM)  by  skilful  caligraphists "  (Euscb. 
Vii.  Const,  iv.  M) ;  Mui  to  the  general  use  of  this 
bett«r  material  we  probably  owe  our  moKt  vcnetnMe 
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explained  by  the  nature  of  their  writings.  As  looa 
as  definite  controversies  arose  among  Christians,  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed  its  true  Importance.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  these  remain  in  the  works  ot 
Irenaeus,  Uippolytus  (Tseudo-Origen),  and  Tertul- 
lian,  who  quote  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  lead 
mg  adversaries  of  the  Church.  Charges  of  corrupt- 
ing the  sacred  text  are  urged  on  buth  sides  with 
gieat  acrimony.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (f  cir.  a.d. 
176,  ap.  Euseb.  J/.  E.  iv.  23),  Irenaeus  (dr.  a.d. 
177 ;  iv.  6, 1 ),  Tertullian  (cir.  a.d.  210 ;  Ve  Came 
Christiy  19,  p.  385 ;  Adc,  Marc.  iv.  v.  pa»sim\ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  a.d.  200 ;  Strom,  iv.  6« 
§41),  and  at  a  later  time  AmbroM  (cir.  A.D.  375 ', 
De  Spir.  S.  iii.  10),  accuse  their  opponents  of  thii 
ofTenoe ;  but  with  one  great  exception  the  instances 
which  are  brought  forward  in  supixnt  of  the  accu* 
sntion  generally  resolve  themselves  into  vorioui 
rending^,  in  which  the  decision  cannot  always  bi 
given  in  favour  of  the  catholic  disputant ;  and  even 
where  tlie  unorthodox  rending  b  ceitaiuly  wrong 
it  cun  be  shown  that  it  was  wiiiely  sprend  among 
writen  of  dilTerent  opinions  (e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  27, 
*•  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater  et  mi  voluerit  Filius 
revelare  :'*  John  i.  13,  %i  — 4y^vrl)9ii).  Wilful 
interpolations  or  changes  are  extremely  rare,  if  the;* 
exist  ut  all  (comp.  Valent.  ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  5,  udd. 
BtdrriTts,  Col.  i.  IG),  except  in  the  case  of  Marcion. 
His  mo<le  of  dealing  with  the  writinp  of  the  N.  T.^ 
in  which  he  was  tblloweil  by  his  si*hool,  was,  as 
Tertullian  says,  to  use  the  knife  rather  than  subtlety 
of  interpretation.  There  ran  be  no  reasoriAWc  doubt 
that  he  d««lt  in  the  moht  arbitrary  manner  with 
copies  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singular    whole  bookj>,  and  that  he  removitl  iVoin  the  (io^]lel 


of  St.  Luke  many  ]ns.N-^;l•ft  which  were  opi»!^  to 
his  peculiar  views.  But  wlit-n  these  fuutiameiital 
chaiigeK  were  once  made  he  seems  to  have  a^lhered 
scnipulously  to  the  text  which  he  found.  In  the  \  | 
isoLited  readings  which  he  is  said  to  have  altered,  i  « 
it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  he  has  retained 
the  right  rending,  and  that  his  op])oneiits  ari*  in 
error  (Luke  v.  14  om.  rh  Hwpoy;  <!al.  ii.  5,  oft 
oW«;  2  Cor.  iv.  5?).  In  very  many  ca.'^s  the 
alleged  corruption  is  a  varioua  ren<ling,  mure  or 
less  supported  by  other  authorities  (Luke  xii.  38, 
iffirtptyf;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  Xpt<rr6y]  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 
a<ld.  iJIouj).  And  where  the  changM  seem  most 
arbitrary  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  inters 
polations  weie  not  wholly  due  to  his  school :  Luke 
xviii.  19,  6  irwrfip;  xxiii.  2;  1  Cor.  x.  19  (28), 
add.  Up6$vroy.  (Comp.  Hahn,  Krimtjeliuin  *l/iir- 
chnis;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  4o:M8ti ;  Kit-^chl, 
I>as  Ettmg.  Miin\  1840;  Volckmar,  Das  Krnng 
Marc,  Leipsic,  1852 :  but  ik)  examination  of  Mar- 
cion's  text  is  completely  satisfactory). 

5.  Several  ver}'  important  conclusions  follow  from 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  tirst  place  evident  that  various  readings 
existed  in  the  books  of  the  X.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  Extant  authorities.     History  iJlonIi  u*  trace  of 

^  ^  the  pure  Apostolic  originals.     Ag:dn,  from  the  pre- 

Fatbcra  and  in  Jui<liu  Martyr  show  that  the  oral !  ser\'ation  of  the  first  variations  u'ltio-d,  whirh  ure 


•aorileoce  and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  hrst  century  still  remains,  the 
•sadian  and  Egyptian  |Mpyri,  whidi  are  of  that  detr, 
nvc  a  dear  notion  of  the  coligraphy  of  the  period. 
La  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely 
iiTided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  lettcia 
(iMCSii^),  without  any  punctuation  or  division  of 
wovds.  The  wUif  which  was  afterwards  subscribedj 
ia  comnMolj,  but  not  always,  adscribed ;  and  there 
m  DO  trace  oif  accents  or  breathings.  The  earliest 
IfSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
tfaia  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe 
thai  the  Apostolic  origiiuds  were  thus  written. 
(Plate  i.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  eariiest  ver- 
■ooa  and  patristic  qu(»tations  give  very  iin}K>rtaiit 
featiBMoy  to  the  chanu-ter  and  history  of  the  ante- 
Kioeue  text.  Express  stiteinents  of  leadings  which 
■re  £>uod  in  some  of  the  m«>>t  ancient  Christian 
Wfilaia  at«,  indeed,  the  tirst  tlirect  evidence  which 
v«  baw,  and  aie  coa*iequeutly  of  the  highest  im- 
portAine.  But  till  the  last  qimrtcr  of  the  second 
MHtury  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to 
tlHt  time  extrera<>ly  scanty,  but  the  practice  of 
1  quoCatioD  from  the  S'.  T.  was  not  yet  pre- 
The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolic 


tfrditioei  wv  still  as  widely  airrent  as  the  written 
<k«qiets  fC'.mp.  WMtntt's  ('-/;*/ m  of  the  X.  T.  pp. 
i2JWl95).  an*!  there  is  not  in  those  writers  one  ex- 
mr*t*  vvrbal  citation  from  the  other  A]K>stolic  Ixmks.* 
^Us  biter  phenomenon  is  in  a  gr«it  measure  to  l« 


a  fupjTVM  fVasmeiita  of  part  of  SL  Matthew,  dating 
the  first  omtory  (}f%  are  announoed  (IMI)  fur  inib* 
MtK^  bj  I^.  Siiiinnkti<a 
•  la  ibst  rpwlle  of  l\>tjrrarp  some  inlcniitiug  »sri<>us 


of^en  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the  pri- 
mary diK'uments  still  let^,  we  mjiv  \h:  certain  that 
no  important  changes  have  U-en  miule  in  the  ibcred 
text  which  we  cannot  now  drt«Tt.  The  materials 
for  asceiiaining  the  true  reading  are  found  to  h» 


mulingM  occor,  which  an-  foiuiil  abo  in  later  cuples.  Ac^.i 
11.  24,  rov  fflov  f(ir  rov  Bavdrw ;  1  T!m.  vL  1,  aAA'  •m'Ji 
fur  J^Aof  oTi  oV>£«;  1  Jttlm  I  v.  3,  it  wmptti  ffAi|Av^ra4. 
(\iaip.  1  IVL  i  8  (IH>1^.  ad  i'M.  L  I 
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B(]ai|)1i*tt  ^vhen  tested  bj»  the  earliest  witlUM 
Aud  yet  further:  frnm  the  minuteness  of  mmt  of 
the  7ariatio[iA  which  ikre  ui^ed  in  coutroTei-Ky,  it  ic 
obrious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  w«t^cH 
irjth  the  most  jenlou«  care,  and  that  the  iesust 
didei'enctis  of  phmte  were  gnnided  with  vcrupuloax 
iud  faithful  piety,  to  bt  used  \a  after-time  by  that 
wide-reaching  cnticijstD  which  wa«  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages.*' 

6.  PiBMiDg  from  ihtsie  tiolated  quotations  wo  find 
tiie  6  rat  great  witueases  to  the  apostolic  lejct  in  the 
early  Syriac  aud  Latin  versiotw,  and  io  the  ricli 
quolatioDs  of  Clement  of  Aleiandria  ( t  cir,  a.d,  220 ) 
■ud  Origen  (a.u.  184->*>5iU  The  versions  will  be 
tvvated  of  elsewhere.  And  with  them  the  Latia 
<|iiotatii](na  of  the  tranjlator  of  Ire&aenn  ami  of 
TertuUiaD*  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  remains 
af  the  orlgiiml  tort  of  Irenaeua  and  in  Hippolytua 
are  of  great  yalite,  but  yield  in  extent  iukI  import- 
«Doe  Io  those  of  the  two  Alejondiiue  ikthen. 
From  the  eitant  work*  of  Origen  alone  ua  incon- 
aidemhle  portion  of  the  whole  N,  T„  witli  the  ei- 
ceptJoQ  of  St.  James,  2  Feter,  2  and  3  John,  and  tht 
Apocalypse,  might  be  tninacHbed,  and  tlte  recti r- 
reoce  of  amall  variations  in  long  passages  proves 
that  the  quotAtiona  were  icourately  made  and  not 
iiinplj  torn  memory. 

7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Cterotnt  ia  &r  from 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  ooiitributed  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  tb*  Gmpela^  the  attempts  to 
liornioui^c  paralld  narratives,  and  tlie  influcnoe  of 
tradition.  The  former  aiaumed  a  special  import* 
ance  frcm  the  Diatcmxron  «f  Tatian  <cir.  a.d.  170, 
Comp.  Hint,  of  X.T.  Can^m,  36^-362  ;  Tischdf,  on 
Mutt.  xx%'ii.  49)*  and  the  latter,  which  wai,  as 
hai  been  remarlced,  very  gipiiafc  in  the  timo  of 
itiiitln  M.,  still  lingered,'  The  quotations  of 
Cleniejit  suffer  from  both  these  disturbing  forces 
(Matt,  ^-iti.  22»  X.  30,  t'u  27,  th  M,  xxiii.  27 
OT.  41,  X*  2(j,  omitted  by  Tisdi.Jf.  Luke  iii.  22), 
and  he  «eems  to  have  derived  from  his  copies  of  the 
GoApels  two  aayinga  of  the  Lord  which  furm  no 
part  of  the  canonical  text.  (Comp,  Tiiwiidf,  on  Matt. 
Ti.  33;  Luke  icvi.  11).  EWwhcre  his  quotations 
art  free,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  two  narratives 
(Matt.  V.  45,  vi.  26, 32  f.,  xiii.  37  ;  Mark  scii.  43), 
but  in  innumerable  places  be  has  preserred  tlie  true 
mding  (Matt.  r.  4,  &,  42,  4a,  riii,  22,  li.  17, 
»ii.  25,  xiiii.  26  \  Acta  ii.  41,  xvii.  26).  His  quo- 
tations from  tlie  Epistles  are  of  the  rery  highest 
value.  Io  tiiese  tnulition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatian  is  said  io  hare  jjtered  In  pm-ts  the 
language  of  the  Kptstlcs  (Eus«b,  £f,  E.  iv.  29) ; 
and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  free  from  cor< 
ntptions.  Again.st  the  few  false  rt^iugs  which  he 
supports  {eg,  1  Pet.  U.  3,  X^for^s ;  Horn.  iiU  26, 
*l'nvovv\  viii.  11,  tik  tow  ivmit.  up.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  lii>t  of  jitu^iages  in  which 
he  combines  with  a  few  of  the  best  authorities  in 
ophotding  the  true  t4*xt  (tf.  (?.  1  Pet.  il.  2 ;  Kom. 
a*  17,  X.  3.  !▼.  29 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  3,  5,  35,  39, 
triij,  2,  X.  24). 

%,  But  Origen  standi  as  far  first  of  dl  the 


4  Ireiuettfi  notioGs  two  v^irlotis  readings  of  ImporUnce^ 
lb  which  be  inamlAtRs  t)M  tnii*  tpxl,  Mjitt  L  )a.  fvv  M 
pmw  (UI.  Ill,  3).  Apoc  itlL  H  Cv.  ^,  \), 

Tta«  lettsrof  PtolflmMUJ  (ctr.  aji.  l&o)  io  Fturs  (Kptph. 
l  3U)  ooQtaJins  soom  hnporumt  eartj  varlatkHia  tu  the 
livanfffllc  l«xt 

*  l^Tcms  nodcH  the  ranUt  of  this  In  his  tllDft  tn  tttroog 
•otios,  /'r*/.  in  Kvamij. 

'  To  wiui  exU'fit  (rsdlUoii  micbt  modUy  lbs  curr^nl 
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tnta-Nioene  taliiei^  m  ciitical  tkOtbo'nif  if  k  tri 
m  ooromanding  genina,  aikd  fab  Wfitiqp  att» 
almost  inexhaust^b  storehcmie  for  tb#   bi#rt  tf 
the  text.     In  many  pUu»  it  aacma  that  Ibi  saldl 
t«xtofbis  works  baa  been  modenuaad;  aadlil 
new  and  tHorough  collation  of  tht  ll>iv  Ui  lA 
made,  a  doubt  mu^t  remnio  wh«tlier  hit  qoittlHS 
hjvve  not  suflcred  by  the  hands  of  C0lt«v  «  ^ 
MSS.  of  tlvc  N,  T.  have  »«»^ere»t,  thou^i^ 
degree.     The  testimony  which  Oiigrn   ' 
the  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  Gak|wv  h  f^ 
time  diflien  fetm  the   i^enl   ataftwMirts  «lii 
hare  been  abindy  noticed  aa  bric^  lb*  iMiIbM 
judgment  of  a  acholar  and  not  tha  pla  si  soft- 
troveiijalist.     "As  the  caae  aUadi,*Mkc  mn^*t 
is  obTious  that  the  di^enenoe  betwcett  IhsiM  a 
constdemble,  partly  from  t}i«  cag^mm$m^  m  M^ 
viduol  scribes,  partlj  {mm   the  mkkai  dui^  tf 
soma  in  oorrectiiig  what   is   wTttten,   pmiij  lAa 
fixtm   [the  changes  made    brj    tbow  arbc  asa  « 
remove  what  seem*  gx>od  to  tJietn  tn  tbt  p  !■■■  d 
cjonection  *'C  lOrig.  In  Matt.  t.  xr*  |!4>,    lj  •! 
csi^ofthe  LKX.,  he  adds^   he  muafvl «  H. la^ 
fndicaU^d  tho»«  coiruptiotis   by   a  onnvliA  ff 
**«dJtioos'*  {^,td6 ff (IS  \t  atui  we  nay  hkm^wd 
be  too^  equal  care  to  ascenoifi,  at  laut  im  la 
own  use,  the  true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  &!*j^  *• 
djd   not  vfDture   Io   arouse    tha   pr^f 
oontemponvries  by  opeulj   rerislqg  tl^ 
tjansUtion  adds  { fn  Mati.  xr.  svf .  oil,  '  t^  «-- 
plaribusaatem  Nori  Te>tAinc4iti  hoc  ipam  vmmm 
facere  &ine  peiiculo  nou  putari  *' ).    £v«s  ia  lis  fm 
in  which  they  have  oojne  dirwn  to  iti^  Ihi  writi^ 
of  Origea,  as  a  whole,  con  torn  the  noblan  «^ 
memorLd  of  the  apostoltc  text.     And,  tiumtjk  li«i 
is  no  eridenos  that  be  puhli&hcd  ai*y  jiuaaia  (t 
the  text,  yet  it  is  not  n.;  i*^  r  fu^^'L..  nrr^.    j 
copitt  of  the  N,  T.  wi: 
ning,  Or^cn^St  ii.  18->  , 
in  alter   time.      Thus  J^Ljr 
Dopies  of  Adamantius,'*  i.  «.  < 
36  ;  Gai.  ilu  I ),  and  the   t  . 
hardly  have  been  other  than 
(Cod"  H,  Subscript iou.  Inf.  § 
the  text  passed  to  Eui^ebius  ai  z.-''.     * 

scarcely  rash  to  believe  thfif  i'  '      * 

imperfectly,  id    t\ 
Gnesbach,  St/mt. 

9.  In  thirteen  <i-w... 
(?o^s,  i.  234-236)  < ' 

varieties  of  rtading  in  

xri.  20,  xviii.   1,  xxL  5,  ail.  %^,  I^,  u^' 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  i.   U\  ix.  4«.  uv.  t% 
45 ;  John  1.  3,  4 ;  28 1>     In  tbrv#  ti 
the  rariations  which  lie  aoiicea  sre  di 
in  oar  Greek  cojde«  iMaiU  xxi.  9  «i 
vt^  ;    Tn^elles,  ad  ioc. ;    Mark  ill, 
At0^9  rhv  rov  'AA^,  T) ;  L^le  1   4f 
for  M<^M^i.;  so  in  aome   t.i' 
our  copies  are  £till  divided ; 
FaSof^yAir;  John  L  2S»  Bniff^mff 
which  wni   only   found   in   »  frw   11^  h 
widely  spread :    iu   the 


text  Is  stUl  dearly  seen  ftocii  tt«  i^ 
LatlQ  coptcss.  which  prohdrty  i^lm  a  laxi  i 
fmm  ifa''  cluse  of  tb«  Tnd  a 

V  ThsM  words  maa  to  neSm  to  tht  \ 
rtciur  (^ui^iifn^). 

h  To  these  Mr.  Hon  (Io  «Jnia  «hi  wttMT  I 
stiRSesUoos  stid  oorneHuQa  te  CM*  anl^)  al 
^,  tnm  Craoier,  CaL  m  tt^  tr,  K,  «k 
bttimes  the  imarlioo  of «'  ' 
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',  liTTcDr  Bapa^&mr)  a  few  oopia  of  no 
<  TStMm  lh«  iDt«rp.iktton  which  wu  fbimd 
ma  *•  in  very  aodrnt  Mpies."  It  is  tnore 
il*  thill  Origcn  asserts,  lji  answer  to  CeUtti, 
Lord  IB  Bdwhn*  ca11&1  **  tb«  carpeULEr  " 
ovpdifi  dncrolat^d  in  th«  charcheSf  though 
idmitvbedlT  the  tru«  r«id[ag  in  Mark  vi.  3 

se  rrwigdie  qtioiatjons  ofOrigen  are  not 
'n*  fii^a  tlie  admixture  of  trwiitiounl 
'l^jch  hare  been  noticed  in  Clement,  ntid 
iecit  a  eonfaajon  of  pamllel  piiKaagi«&  ( M&tt. 
i.  f 33),  Til,  iJl  C  liii.  U,  xjetI.  27  f. ; 
r.  1 1 1  bal  there  ifl  little'  dlJScultT  in  ae- 
his  genuine  text  from  these  nnturiLl  cor- 

■xhL  &  few  r^fennces  are  sutHcieiit  to  indi- 
exirenie  important  (^Matt  W.  I  Dp  vi*  13^ 
I ;  Mark  K  2,  i.  29 ;   Luke  m.  19 ;  Jdm 
Acta  I,  10  ;  Rom,  Tjii.  28), 
I,  the  Epiittla  Dtigen  ct>c«  Doticei  a  striking 

to  11  rb.  IL  d,  X^P^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  X^f^^"^^  Btodf 
^U  aitte^tnl^  btit,  apart  fi^Qm  the  specific 

to  TmriiStioii«,  it  ii  tv-iitent  thjtt  lie  himself 
S.  at  ditTertot  titne^  which  Tmud  iu  many 
Mill,  Proi«ig.  §687).  Gnesbadi»  who  bi^ 
Ud  UuJ  fact  with  the  {greatest  cane  {M€k- 
Kf^pcuded  to  Cfunrn.  CWf*  ii.  ii^-il*),  w^iJis 
m|C?«!Tit«d  the  ?»lsnt  of  the*e  dilTerEiices 
e  e4»blkb^  theif  existence  ^tbfactohly, 
in  be  no  douM  that  id  Ongen^s  time  the 
is  m  the  K.  T.  MSS.,  which  we  hare  ite^i 

isiuttd  from  the  earh«9t  nttaiiuible  date; 
^  OT%eQ  descrihs  ad  roosi^fcrable  and  wid*.^ 
verv  beginning  to  label  to  the  fonnation  ot* 
gruttf»  of  copies. 

p+i  the  iiat«mk  for  the  history  ef  the  tert 
dM    iirit    thnee    centtjHes^    are    abundant^ 

ba$  been  written  U3  deUil  on  the  siibject 
i  time  of  Mill  {Protajg.  24«  I WS)  and  R.  Simon 
rv  Critiqm  .......  1085-^3),     WMt  ii 

13  nmthiag  fes^  than  a  ooitiptete  collection  at 
l^j  frofn  MS,  atjthority,  of  all  the  ante- 
Gr*fk  quDtatjonjf,  Tbe^e  wollM  form  a 
POUjtdi  which  the  Tariationa  of  the  versionEi 
Ija  qaotation#  might  be  g:rouped.  A  dmt 
mda  this  bu  b^n  madt  by  Anger  ip  his 
b  JSnk  M*ttL  Mftrc.,  Luc.  ,  ,_  .  ,  .  1S5L 
^  ({iSQistiobs  are  well  given  by  Sabatier, 
■n  Sdcn^nan  Zatmae  versv^meit  (nUiquaef 

fbe  most  ancient  M55,  and  rersioDi  now 
exhibit  the  chsi-aeteristic  di6er«i(»s  whldi 
1^  ftnmd  to  ejtiit  in  diHerent  ports  of  the 
if  OHfCCP*  These  cannot  have  had  tmr 
hief  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  txu- 
ad  pmbaMf  were  mudi  earlier.  In  ih 
rbse  the  M^,  are  auHicieuitj  numerous, 
IRCnJfy  po^ihle  to  determine  a  very  few 
f  wmuvmf  ftandjng  in  definite  relations  to 
illwiii.  ham  which  the  other  copies  ecui  be 
to  Bow ;  and  from  these  the  scholar  h  able 
»ter  OQt  M^nrce  liif  all.      In   the   ciue   of 

T*  the  authoritia  for  the  text  are  ind-^ 
more  Taned  aud  extensive  than  eUc> where, 
t  question  Itam  b^vh  mieoj  whether  it  miiy 
poBsbJe  to  distribute  them  in  like  ni;uiriei' 
FtDc  ffum  later  doGuments  the  e^LsUe^t  his- 
Hit  tad.  VflTiotis  aiuwers  \mvw  been  niride 
ttm  <{nj  te  raitidess  as  far  as  they  pmfe:^  to 
evidence ;  and  yet  are  all  more 
I  ■£  explaining  the  trne  conditions 

jiTDblaiu     The   chief   fiattfi,   it   must    be 
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noticed,  aie  derived  from  kter  documentt,  but  thtf 
qcic-^ion  itself  belongs  to  the  lai»t  half  of  the  teoou^ 
c-^itiiry, 

Bengel  was  the  first  (17^4)  who  pointed  ont  tha 
nf^nttf  of  ci>rtain  groups  of  AIS.^.,  which,  an  be  r^ 
marks,  ronsit  have  sHsen  before  the  first  veraioax  wer« 
maJe  {Apparatas  CriticttSt  ed,  Burk,  p;  425). 
OrigtiiiaUy  he  distinguiahed  three  familie^^  of  which 
the  Cot/.  Akx.  (A)  the  Oraeco-iatin  ftf^S.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  mjt^  recent  MSS,  wane  respe** 
tively  th«  typw.  At  »  Uter  time  (1737)  ht 
ado|jted  the  aim  pier  diirkion  of  **  two  national,"  tha 
Aafintic  and  the  AlVican.  Id  the  latter  be  included 
Cod,  Ahx.^  the  Graeco-I^tin  MSS-,  the  Acthiopic, 
Coptic  [McmphiUc],  and  Latin  versions :  the  niMH 
of  the  remsuning  *uthoritie!  formed  the  Asiatio 
cliyia,  So  &r  no  attempt  was  nmde  to  trace  tht 
history  of  the  groxipa,  but  the  general  agreement  of 
the  most  azident  witness^  against  the  more  rnentf 
a  feet  which  Bentley  antiQUiieed,  was  disttiictly 
^ggerteili  though  Beugel  was  not  pt-epftreil  to  nrtiopt 
tlie  aoden^t  reading  as  necessaiil^r  trne.  Sumle? 
L-ontiibuted  nothing  of  value  to  Bengd'a  theory, 
but  made  it  more  widely  known  {Spicilegitim  Ob" 
servittUmiant  ^c*^  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein*s 
Libalii  ad  Crisin  atqm  JnL  M.  T.  17!)fi  j  Appa* 
r<iifi$r  ^"fl,  1767),  The  hftnonr  of  carefully  deter* 
mining  Ihe  leintions  of  critical  authontie^  for  the 
N.  T.  te^  belongt  to  Gnesbach.  This  giea: 
echokr  gpve  a  sumitiftry  of  bi«  theory  in  hii 
Historii  TeM,  Gr.  A>miL  Pmd,  (1777,  Opm^. 
ii,  1-135)  and  in  tlie  prefitce  to  his  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  Test.  His  (sn  lier  e^^aaVp  Dissert.  Crii.  dt 
Codii,  qtmi.  J'^cmtj,  Orifjfnianis  (1771,  C^mw?,  i.)^ 
is  inciompiete.  Acooi'ding  to  Grit^bach  {Xov^  T^i, 
Piuef.  pp,  liT.  ff.)  two  distintt  rifCE^sjona  of  thi 
Gospels  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ird 
century ;  the  Akjcandnntj  repnesenteil  by  B  C  L, 

1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Coptit^  Aethiop,*  Arm., 
and  later  Syrian  Teraions,  and  the  quoUitinnn  of 
Clem.  Alex,,  Origen,  En»bius,  Cydh  Alex.,  laid. 
Pelus.  \  and  the  West^rrit  repi^iented  by  I),  mid 
in  pnrt  by  1,  13,  69,  th^  ancient  Latin  vemcn 
aJid  Ffltheni,  and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  vei^iona.  Cod.  Alex,  wot  to  be  regarded 
ss  giving  a  more  tK^mt  (Cflnfitttntinopolitna)  teit 
in  the  Gospeh^  A  a  to  the  ongin  of  the  varktii^tM 
in  the  text,  Ories^ch  supposed  tliat  cspiest  wei'e 
at  fimt  derived  from  the  nepamte  autngi^phs  or 
imperfect  colketiona  of  the  apostolic  books.  Theae 
were  giii^luAlly  interpolated,  especially  m  they 
wei'e  intende<i  for  piivAtei  use,  by  gioai«&  of  rtrioias 
kmd«,  till  at  kn^h  authoritative  edittona  of  iha 
collection  of  the  Goflpols  and  the  letters  {tvayyi' 
ktovt  6  dr^oToXoff  T&'  A.wotrroMit^t')  vrere  made. 
These  gave  in  the  main  a  pufe  text^  and  thus  two 
dasses  of  MSS.  were  af^ierwajds  cutrent,  thoee  de- 
rived from  Uie  interpolated  ccii|itps  (  W^tern)t  and 
tho^  deiived  fixim  the  *^yyi\iov  and  &iro<rti^ 
Xiifrfi'  (AleMndrine,  Eastern;  Opusc,  n.  77-39; 
Mei^tem&ia^  div,).  At  a  later  time  Grieibath 
rejected  tbene  htiiJoHcj^l  oonjecturej.  (iVor,  Test.  ^. 

2,  iTStJ;  yet  comp.  Meieietn,  1.  c^),  and  repeated 
with  greiter  care  and  fuhiess^  from  hi»  enlai^^ 
knowk^lge  of  the  authorities,  Mie  threefold  d'vi»ioi] 
which  he  had  originally  made  {A^  T,  i,  i^uc* 
lxx.-)xxvii,  ed.  iNchuil).  At  the  same  time  he  racog* 
nised  the  existence  of  miJEed  and  tnuisitional  texta  \ 
Aud  when  he  characterized  by  a  happy  eptgnmi 
(r^rcimfnaficMTn  egit  Al&x%ijvirin\m  eenaor^  mier^ 
pretefn  QCCidcnialis}  the  difference  of  the  twa 
ancient  faroili^^  he  frankly  admittel  that  ^  txi^ 
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uig  document  exhibited  either  "  recension  "  in  n 
pure  fonn.  His  great  merit  W45  independent  of  the 
details  of  his  system :  he  ostabliihei  the  exutcuc* 
oii  group  of  ajwient  MSS.  dbtinct  t'mm  thcwe  which 
oouid  be  acotiBed  of  Latiuiung  [Tii^elles»  Hume, 
p  105). 

13.  The  chief  object  of  Grieshai:h  in  proponnding 
hi*  theory  of  recensions  was  to  d«*tniy  the  wt^ight 
ef  mere  nurabersA  The  critit>il  i-esnll  with  him 
Had  ^r  more  interp!<t  thnn  thi;  histonunl  protest  ; 
luid,  apmt  tro/m  all  consideration  as  to  the  origin 
of  th*»  vai-futioujit  the  fact*  which  he  pointed  out 
are  of  pi  HUiiieivt  value.  Others  euried  on  the 
in?isctigatJun  from  the  point  where  he  lefl  it. 
Hug  cndo&vouiedt  with  much  iuiieDDityf  t^  p]ju?e 
the  Uieory  ou  a  historiciil  basis  {EitUcitytng  in  N,  T, 
1st  ed*  180$;  i*i-d,  1826).  Aocordtiig  to  him, 
the  teit  of  the  N.  T*  fell  iuto  a  state  of  consider- 
able ct>mi|>tian  dnrimg  tlie  second  century.  To 
this  fi>rm  he  applied  the  teiin  Kotif^  inBoait 
{^cofwnan  i*diiiffn),  whidi  had  been  up[in«d  by 
Aleiautlnne  ciitics  to  ihi*  unrevi^uKl  text  oi'  Homer, 
and  iu  later  Limes  to  tJie  uni'cri.seil  text  of  itm 
LXX,  (i.  144).  In  the  counip  of  the  thinl  oen- 
tary  this  text,  he  siippo^i^,  underwent  a  threefold 
re^nilon,  by  Hesyehius  in  Egypi*  by  Luciaa  at 
Antioch,  luid  by  Oiigen  in  Pakcl^nev  So  that  our 
iiiatiiig  document*  i-epreaent  four  classes:  (1)  The 
imretised,  D.  I,  13«  69  in  the  Gospels;  D  E«  in 
the  Acta ;  I»t  Ff  G,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles :  the  old 
Latin  and  Thebaic,  and  in  part  the  PesJiito  Syiiuc ; 
and  th«  quotations  of  Clement  aiid  Origen,  (2) 
The  Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius;  U  C  L  in 
OospcU  ;  A  B  C  17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  ABC 
AutA  and  Catholic  EpiiStJes ;  A  C  in  the  Apucalypsi!: 
the  MiTnphitic  ret^ion  ;  and  the  quotationj  of 
Cyiil.  Alex,  and  Athanasiiis.  (S]  The  Asiatic 
(Anfioth-<^na!!!tantiiinple )  recension  of  Luciun  ;  E  t' 
G  H  .S  V  and  the  recent  MSS.  generally  ;  the  (lothic 
and  Shtvouic  versiQii§  jutd  the  quotations  of  Theo» 
phylnct,  (4)  The  Pjiie^tinian  rereniiioo  of  Origen 
(of  the  Go«peUi ;  A  K  M ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac ; 
the  quotations  of  Theodoret  luid  Chrysostom.  But 
lot  slcodar  external  proof  whii^K  Hug  adduced  in 
support  of  this  system  was,  in  the  mnin,  a  mere 
tniacoiiceptioia  of  what  Jerome  said  of  the  laboui-s 
oTHeaychius  and  Lucian  on  the  LXX.  (Fnrnf,  in 
Panilip.;  c,  liuff,  ii.  ?.7;  and  Ep.  cvi.  ^135)  §'i. 
The  only  other  poisa^^  ai^e  Di  Vir%$  iUustr, 
oop,  Ixxvil,  Lucianus  ;  Pr^tef.  in  qttat,  £v.) ;  the 
aasumed  leccnsioti  of  Origen  rest*  on  no  historical 
tridttoe  whatever.  Vet  the  new  nnalysis  of  the 
internal  chmwtfT  of  the  documents  wajt  not  with* 
out  a  vatuable  result.  Hug  hhoweii  that  the  lin« 
oTdemait^ation  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Wast- 
«m  ikmiUe^  of  dricsbach  was  practlaiUy  an  imar 
gioary  one.  Not  only  are  the  extreme  typos  of 
tlia  two  classes  connected  by  a  series  of  inter 
mediate  linlca»  but  many  of  the  quotations  of 
Clement  ond  Origeii  belong  to  the  s<Malled  Western 
text.  Oriesbwrh  in  examining  Hug's  hypothesis, 
ttpUijied  this  phenomenon  by  allowing  that  at 
rttriotts  times  Origen  useit  M.S.S>.  of  different  types, 
and   admittod   that  many    Western    ridings  are 


I  TWs  he  sUtM  dlsdnGtly  (%«»i&.  Crit  I  caxU.)  ?— 
'  Vh^cTlpttiia  vero  Kcenalorium  In  cTImos  Mcrse  exereltio 
asnii  bile  ii<<t,  ut  eorum  aiictorttJitB  lecUones  bonu,  aed  in 
pAnsHt  ItbrlB  supcntiuw  defcndomus  §dveTgas  Juniorum  et 
Yii]gaj1iiiDcodk»iiDlnmimerabU«m|»eiietiirliain.*'  Ootnp. 
(d.  tL  834,  n .  The  neceasl  ty  of  destroying  thi«  grand  umm 
of  efTtr  was  nprenie.  jii  may  be  «ecn  nol  only  from  sucb 
caiuint  at  Q.  w  m^miti^tt  JL  ^  a.V  out  abo  from 


^EVf  TianrA^iEUTi: 

found  in  AlontMlfiiit  eopies  iMH^irm,  zirnj.  a^ 
l^r  n«noe,  Eemairki  on  th*  Sywttmatk  Ctmmfcmm 

o/MSS UU). 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  aaii  of  lat«r  tinvR 
Eichhom  accepted  tilifi  dasnticaUioo  of  Uaf  (fil 
iritHWf,  1818-27).  Matthaet,  the  bitlar  aliiil 
of  Ghesbncb^  contented  hitnaelf  with  OBWrtai  ii 
pnmmount  claims  of  the  Uter  oopica  spbatlktMl 
aucient,  allowing  ao  hr  ihdx  gRiiw  &Svmt 
I  Uaber  dk  mg,  Etemsitmen  ....  1%H ;  X  t 
1782-88).  Ikholi  rstumin^  t«  a  anoptfr  $mm^ 
ment  divided  the  authoritia»  ^ 
.indrine  nnd<Joa<^t:intiDopoUt.; 
and  maintained  the  aupenor  ^.^  .  .  .  .-•  -- 
the  ground  of  their  osumcdi  uuaatmitf.  Ii  pa^ 
tioe  he  iiuUd  to  carry  out  his  pri»d|»les ;  mi  ei 
unanimity  of  tbe  later  oo|)««b  has  ikum  htta  «ktm 
to  be  quite  imaginary^.  Sinor  the  tliiie  «^  i^^iM 
theories  of  recensiona  haT«  ibtmd  Ucik  &Mtt 
LuchmanOf  who  accepted  odIj  aneEcnt  aa^aA^ 
dimply  divided  them  into  EoaturB  ( AlesanAnaal  ■! 
Western.  Tischenderf,  witti  oofoe  uami,  pnif** 
two  great  classes^  ew^h  oousiattng  of  two  pin,  ^ 
Alexandrine  and  Latin,  thie  Aisiatk  and  BjMtii 
Tregelles,  discarding  all  theorioa  </  maammm^ 
torie  f^cis,  insists  on  the  gonend  acoonkocc  of  Miit 
authorities  as  giving  an  andcnl.  left  In  <Mlatf  «i 
the  recent  text  of  the  man*  modcni  eii^ii^  Hii 
same  time  he  points  out  wliat  ve  tnay  JCffHwi 
be  the  **  genealogy  of  the  teil."*  Thai  W  a^ 
in  tlie  following  foi-m: 
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X  {A)  69 
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1 5.  The  fuBfkmesitnl  tsvof  ^f  tb*  maps  ^ 
riex  ift  the  assumption  dthcir  of  an  ttlOml  fiiiMi 
or  of  a  pure  text  of  oa«  trpo,  arhifil  wi»  tiila^ 
modified  iu  Uter  timea,  whil^  th«  &e«  wiBiteli 
exactly  the  converaet.  Groitfia  of  cvpMa  ip^^ 
frivra  fhe  imperfect  repn»iuct«oii  of  live  ehaia<ig^ 
one  typical  exemplar,  bat  from  the  mnleiplMiB 
of  chamcterifitic  variational  Th^'y  a»  ih§  m^ 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact.  Th*t  aimM 
toward*  and  do  not  Itvd  frtmi  that  te»  *  I* 
which  we  regard  aa  their  atandaxti*  hJimb^ 
as  Origen,  may  hnvt?  ?xi»it:wed  an  ioptflBi  ^ 
duence   at  a  part  ■,-  ^ttU  plaoe»  tiol  ^ 

silent  and  contin  i  of  t^r^ina^HHi  ftf 

griMiter.  A  pure  .Mex^Mriue  or  W«M*  ti'^ 
simpljr  H  fiotioo.  The  tcodcaey  al  MhmkA  • 
Qtiihage  was  in  a  oaitaiii  dliootiiia,  md  Oi^Mi} 
influenced  the  duuacter  of  the  comot  ii^vv 
aocumulative  force  aa  &r  w  it  w» 
other  indueocoa.  This  is  a  ||UHI>I 
hi5lory  of  the  apostolic  tio«ka  i»  oo 
it.  The  history  f-'^  '^  -  trrf  tRfttv  dattT 
other  b*x»k4  chiell  it, 

multiplicity  of  t-  rital 

i^pit^etited   by   t\  (      i  xpo,  O 

interoiediAU*  stog^.^    .^  ht  suv^ 

Bat  if  we  look  t»«»fK'aUi   \hts  ^znal 


W«t«teia*s  Uule  xvllt .  ^  Ltcaio  fAarttM : 
luirlbtti  pmafereoda  tai." 
«  **  Ttioca  codtoet  as*  plsei^  U 

demand  luch  an  arrsafvOMBl^  ■«_  ^ 

beliiw  ««bera  aro  aiKiib  at  abow  call  mam  mi  Sffs^l 
lotermlxiura  of  awdemlsarf  i  nrfiiip  "  (Jwtpam  I 
p.iOi)i 
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intt  of  cbaag*  maj  be  detected.  All  experience 
•£OWS  that  certain  tjpes  ot'  variation  proiiogate 
ami  peqietiiate  themselves  and  existing  documents 
prore  that  it  was  to  with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T. 
Many  of  the  links  in  the  preumlc^cal  table  of  our 
MSS*.  may  be  wanting,  but  the  specitic  relations 
between  the  gix>up9,  and  their  comparative  anti- 
quity of  origin,  are  clear.  This  antiquity  is  deter- 
mined, not  bv  the  demonstration  of  the  immediate 
dependence  of  particular  copies  upon  one  another, 
bbt  by  reference  to  a  common  standard.  The 
Mcondary  unciaU  (E  S  U,  &c.)  are  not  derived 
from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by  direct  descent,  but 
Father  both  are  derived  by  «lil}erent  proceKses  from 
one  orifinnal.  Aiid  here  varioa«  consulerotions  will 
aMi>t  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  The  accumu- 
lation of  ^-ariations  may  be  more  or  less  rapid  in 
certain  directions.  A  disturbing  force  may  act  for 
a  shorter  time  with  greater  intensity,  or  its  effects 
may  be  slow  and  pit)tnictcd.  Corruptions  may  be 
ob%*ioiia  or  subtle,  the  work  of  the  ignorant  copyist 
or  of  the  ra^h  scholar;  ttu>y  may  lie  upon  the 
surfiu.'O  er  they  may  penetrate  into  the  fabric  of 
tiic  text.  But  on  such  points  no  genei-ol  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  Here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  an 
fautinct  or  tact  which  disicems  likenesses  or  relation- 
■hipa  and  ivfd>«(  to  be  measured  m(K:haiiically.  It 
m  enough  to  insist  on  the  tnith  that  the  varieties 
la  oar  documents  are  the  rettult  of  slow  and  natural 
growth  and  not  of  violent  change.  They  are  due  to 
the  airtion  of  intelligible  laws  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  the  caprice  or  im})erfect  judgment  of  individuals. 
They  contain  in  themselves  their  history  and  their 
explanation. 

16.  From  the  consiilcration  of  the  earliest  history 
ot  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  aei-a  of  MSS. 
Tbe  quotations  of  Dionysics  Alex.  (fA.D.  264), 
Pfa'Rcs  Alex.  (fc.  a.d.  312),  Methodius  (fA.n. 
811),  and  Ki.'SEUius  (fA.i).  3+0),  confirm  the 
prmlenre  of  the  ancient  type  of  text;  but  the 
pabJic  e^tMblishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  nec«i^sarily  led  to  important  chiuiges.  Not 
only  wen*  moiv  copies  of  the  N.  T.  i-equire<l  for 
poUic  use  (Cnmp.  §3},  hut  the  nominal  or  real  ad- 
herence of  the  higher  mnks  to  the  Christian  faith 
murt  hare  largely  iiicrea-xeil  the  demand  for  costly 
MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  rmie  Hellenistic 
fiM-ms  gave  way  IWure  the  current  (Ireek,  and  at 
the  Mme  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  Utat 
iiniithfi  ani{  fuller  constructions  were  suUtitutnl 
fer  the  rougher  tunis  of  the  a|»ostolic  language. 
In  this  waythe  foundation  of  tlie  Byzantine  text 
wna  laid,  .iml  the  fame  inlluence  which  thus  beg;m 
to  work,  cfMitinued  miint«»rrupte«lly  till  the  fall  of 
the  f-Iii>t4*ni  empii'e.  Meanwhile  the  multiplication 
af  ci«pi>-H  in  Afi  ii-a  and  Syria  was  checketi  by  Mt>- 
hammeilan  cnnqnp^ts.  The  tliwk  language  ceased  to 
hr  ciinent  in  the  \Ve>t.  The  progi-e^s  of  tlie  Alex- 
■■•IniM  aii-J  (Vvidcntal  finiiliw  of  MSS.  was  thus 
■ki-1 ;  anil  the  m:iss  of  rei-enl  <-<»pies  nec'»s>anly 
present  th»f  acriimulate»i  results  of  one  teu'lcncy. 
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■  Jcrum-  descnbeA  tlie  Ulfce  tasU*  uf  many  In  his  time 
f^^  A.a.  4«0  mith  n*inl  to  MSS.  ol  the  BiW*' ;  "  H»t>rant 
^tf  volunt  T.-t^iv»  hlirm.  vel  in  nioiKbrani*  purpureis 
b^BO  arR^mtoqiie  <li'»cripto<i,  vel  utuuiW>nt,  iit  vtiIku 
■Mont  lltltri*  •iiiera  mapis  rxarata.  qiiuni  oxHc.'"';  duin- 
^MiA*  nibl  fDel-4iiie  |irnuitunt  )wiU|M-nt  liitt>T<>  >chi-(lulaR, 
p«  mm  tarn  piiUr<««  r..H«v*  qusni  emendatos"  {rrat^f.  in 
t^kmm.  Is.  li«i.  «1.  Mifcne). 

■  Th^  On^Jt  Sin.iiili-ni  (0*1.  Kri*!.  AiiR.)  hsM  four 
s;<'*jd  Al^x.(A>  wo.  Cf.ScrtvMier, /w/rMi»i'^4</N, 

.  Ji.  B,  for  vlbcr  exauptea. 


17.  The  apoeai-ance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  hif  tscn 
already  described  (§3).  The  MSS  of  the  4th 
centurf,  of  which  Cud,  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  in  in  elegant  continuous  (oopitAls) 
uncials,"  in  thn*e  columns,"  without  initial  letters 
or  iuta  subscript,  or  ascript.  A  small  inter\'al 
serves  aa  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are  no 
accents  or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer, 
though  these  have  been  added  subsequently.  Unciai 
writing  continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  a 
the  1  Uth  century.*  One  uncial  MS.  ( S),  the  earliest 
dated  copy,  b€«rs  the  date  949 ;  and  for  senice 
books  tlie  same  style  was  retained  a  century  later. 
From  the  1 1th  century  downwards  cursive  writing 
prevailed,  but  this  passed  through  several  foims 
sufficiently  dihtinct  to  tix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with 
tolerable  certainty.  The  earliest  cursive  Biblical 
MS.  is  dated  964  A.D.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  fntrO' 
ductiotit  p.  36  note)t  though  cursive  writing  was  used 
a  century  before  U.l>.  888,  Scrivener,  /.  c).  The 
MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  abound  in 
the  contractions  which  atUrwards  passed  into  the 
early  printed  books.  The  material  as  well  as  the 
writing  of  MSS.  underwent  sua^essive  changes.  The 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest 
vellum :  in  later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and 
coaiw.  Sometimes,  as  in  Cod.  Cotton,  (N  =  J),  the 
vellum  is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after 
the  9th  century.  In  the  loth  century  cotton  paper 
(charta  bombycina,  or  JXimascena)  was  generally 
employed  in  Eurojte;  and  one  example  at  least 
occurs  of  its  use  in  the  9th  centur)'  (Tischdf.  Not, 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  .'>4,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  fntroductim, 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  oi 
rag  paper  came  into  use ;  but  paper  was  "  seldom 
used  for  Bibliad  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displai-cd  parchment  at 
the  aeraof  the  invention  of  printing,  c.  a.d.  14aU*' 
(Scrivener,  Inirodiwtiun,  p.  21).  One  otlier  kind 
of  material  requires  notice,  redre.'*6e<l  parchment 
iira\iiir\/riaros,  chitrta  dcleticin).  Kven  at  a  very 
eaily  {lerioil  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  M-S 
WiLs  otteii  eraseii,  tliut  the  material  might  lie  used 
ath*sh  (Cio.  itd  Fain.  vii.  18;  CatuU.  xxii.).>  In 
liipse  of  time  the  origin;U  writing  fi-etpicntly  re- 
aiipeai-s  in  faint  lines  below  the  hiter  text,  and  in 
this  woy  many  precious  fniginents  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  oWitei-.ite«l  for  the  transcri}>- 
tion  of  other  works  have  been  nHx)veietl.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  famous  are  those  noticed 
l)e!(>w  under  the  lettere  ('.  II.  Z.  B.  The  esirliest 
Biblical  piiiimpAest  is  not  older  than  the  5th  century 
V^ Plate  i.  tig.  3). 

18.  In  iini'ial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  us»« 
ally  limited  to  a  few  very  common  fonns  eC, 
IC,  ilHP,  AAA,  &c.,  •'.  e,  0*6s,  'Irfffovs,  varfio, 
Aav«i8 ;  comp.  Scrivener,  [ntfodurtinn^  p.  43;. 
.\  few  more  otrur  in  later  uncial  t^jpies,  in  which 
there  are  al.-vo  some  examples  of  the  aK-ript  it.>a. 


•  A  full  and  interestlnR  account  of  the  various  cnsr+ea 
In  the  undol  alphubi't  at  dlfFonnl  times  is  given  by  Sort- 
vener.  IntivUftion,  pp.  27-a(f>. 

P  Tills  practic"'  wa.-  con(l«»mn»il  at  thi»  Qiilnisextlne 
Council  (a.I).  69J).  Cm.  »)3;  but  the  Cut!im»-nUr>-  o(  Dal 
•winum  hhows  th.it  in  hi:*  time  (+.».!>.  1204')  the  prmili^ 
had  not  ceu»rd .  aJfUtioKTai  rnvra  Aia  tow  fli/SAiiwca- 
irT)\o\K  Toi»v  airaA»i«^o»'Ta«  ta?  urn^onvnK  rity  $*it,„f 
ypruftwf.  A  HiblicAl  ffauTmnt  In  the  Hriti.h  Musk  nm  !.«» 
l»t'<n  rrii!M'«l.  ami  UM-d  t"iif  att<n«-aiJ«  for  yilan  wn::D# 
(Add.  17,  i:t6.    Cvd.  N»»  TlM-iulf.). 
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whldi  oocum  raitlj  in  the  Codei  SiuaitJcuB«i  Ao 
cents  ftjre  not  foooi  m  M8.S.  old4^r  than  the  8th 
MJJtnry.'  Breathings  nad  the  apoffitrophiu  (Tit*cbdf. 
Pnjtinj,  c»xi.)  ocicur  soraewh&t  mrlier.  Tbt  old«c 
puuetualion  afler  the  simple  iuterraU  U  a  stop  like 
the  iiiodi'rn  Greek  colon  (in  A  C  D),  which  is 
icaain^Himed  hy  an  inten-iil,  proi>oitioned  In  Botnc 
case*  to  the  length  of  the  pause,'  In  E  ((>06pp,) 
and  li,  (Apoc.),  which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  century^ 
tbi*  jwiut  mMkii  a  full  stop,  a  colore  or  a  comma, 
mooonlmg  as  it  i$  placed  at  the  t(tp,  the  middle,  or 
the  base  of  tlie  letttr  ( Sciivener.  p.  4'i).«  The 
prvaent  note  of  mterrogatioa  {;)  cuuno  into  ase  in 
the  9lh  ctntfiry. 

1 9.  A  Terj  iugenioufi  j^ttempt  wqjs  miide  to  supplj 
ai  effi&ctiial  sjiti'm  of  punciuAtion  foi*  public  I'ettd- 
ini^,  by  IblutltaliuSf  who  publi^ht?d  an  aiTsn^ement 
of  St*  PauFs  Kpi!*tl(ss  iu  dauiwis  {trrlxoi)  iu  458» 
and  another  of  the  A<jt«  and  Catholic  Epistles  in 
49Ut  The  same  airaagement  wa^  applictl  to  the 
Gospels  hy  m^tne  unknown  baud,  nnd  prohablj  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  method  of  Kiibdivisioa  was 
doubtle!**  sng^gested  by  the  mode  in  which  tn^  poetic 
booka  of  tite  0»  T,  were  written  in  the  MSt?,  of 
the  LXX,  The  great  example*  of  thi*  method  of 
writjnj^  are  D  (Gospcla),  H,  (Kpp.)»  l\  (Epp.).  The 
Cod.  Zoiiii»  (E,  Acts)  is  not  »tnctly  ^tidiomotncii, 
but  the  jiarnllel  texts  eeem  to  be  ni'ranged  to  est«-  ! 
blifth  a  Vfrbsd  connexioa  between  tJie  Latin  and 
Greek  (Tregelles,  //onw,  187),  The  (rrixo*^  vmy  I 
considej-ably  iu  length ,  and  tlius  the  amount  of 
vellum  consumefi  was  far  more  than  in  an  ordinary 
MS.,  m  that  the  fii^on  of  writiuf^  in  **  dniisea  ** 
won  passed  away;  but  the  nnmeration  of  the 
OTT^X**  »**  *^*  several  books  was  still  prwi^rred,  and 
many  MSS.  {e.g.  A  Kp.,  K  Gosp.)  bear  tinwe^  of 
having  been  copied  from  older  li?xts  ihm  arranged** 

20.  The  &irUtsl  cxtani  diirificm  of  the  N\  T. , 
into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  Tbii  dmfiou  i« 
elsewhere  found  only  in  the  paHmpiest  fragment  of 
^.  Luke,  5.  In  the  ActA  and  the  Epi'ttles  there  is  a 
double  [liirlsioii  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  hand* 
The  Mpi^tles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  «ne  un- 
broken book  dirided  into  9i^  eecitions,  iu  which 
the  Epie^Ie  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stoo<l  lietween 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Epiie^ituus. 
This  appears  from  the  numbering  of  the  iiectioui, 
which  the  writar  of  the  MS.  pvvtored*  though  he 
t)«nBpo«ed  the  book  to  the  phust  before  the  pa&toiid 
epmtlesT 

21 .  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 

4  As  to  ttte  na«  of  cnnlve  MSS.  In  this  reipect  of  %otu 
ater^  or  ttthmript^  Mr*  Scrivener  ronnd  that  "  of  ftyrty- 
Ibree  M8S.  now  in  Eagiand,  twelve  have  no  veitlge  cf 
oltbei'  CashioD.  lirLMu  n?pre«cnt  the  tucript  use,  niae  the 
fubscHfrf  exdiiulvelj.  wbJIe  the  few  that  remain  have  buth 
IndifferBRtly ''  {Ifaroducium,  p.  m}.  The  earlieat  ii«e  «f 
the  subscript  fi  tn  a  MS.  (TI)  daled  11  «0  (Scrivener,  le.). 

'  Mr.  Scrivcxidr  nuJces  an  excepLtnn  In  tbe  case  of  Um* 
0rst  roar  Unei  of  each  column  of  Hh'  book  of  Oen«sli  "  tn 
Cod.  A,  which,  he  aAjn,  u  fumtahed  with  aooenta  and 
Isroalhings  bj  the  Jint  hand  (InindtuUion,  p  10).    Dr. 
Tr«geOea»  to  wbon  Uadaesi  I  am  Indebted  for  sevenl ' 
nmarki  on  thie  artkde*  expresvcd  to  me  hh  strong  douhta  | 
as  to  Lb«  oonectneas  of  thja  aaserUon  i  and  a  very  carefal  i 
ixamlnatlon  of  the  MS.  leaves  nu  q!i.!«tion  but  Uut  the  j 
WQents  and  breathings  were  tbe  work  of  the  later  icrtbe 
who  aocentuated  the  wbule  of  the  Rnt  tbive  ooltuuns. 
J^ere  la  a  perceptible  dUTcrence  hi  tbe  shade  of  the  red 
y^aauAi,  which  la  decisively  shown  In  tbe  inlUal  E. 

■  The  division  in  Jfjhn  i.  3,  4.  b  ytyovtv  iv  «vt^  ^  ^M 
(ct  Tregelli*,  ad  Ioc)»  Rom,  vlU.  30  (OrtB»»n>.  \x.  6.  ibows 
%ie  /.UenUuo  glveo  Id  tUsqueatton  h>  tbe  earliest  Uiaes 
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noticed.    The  Hivt  of  them  mm  a  Mr 
**  chapters  "  Ure^dU^ato,  rfrAoi,  b^r^nta,  m^i^mr 
respond  with  di^tixict  seciiaas  oTthr  uir 
are  on  an  average  a  little  murv  tliAii  tw 
as  the  sections  iu  B.     This  dirlaiun  la  it>xmi  %. 
C,  R,  Z,  and  mu«t  ti»erefoi-e  have  come  mtopa^ 
oae  some  time  before  the  5th  oeulury  .•    Tk»«r 
division  wss  constructed  vvitii  a  new  to  a  lauvaf 
of  the  Gospels,     it  owea  its  nrigm  to  Atn2r«<ta  ^ 
Alexnndrin,  a  scholnr  of  tJie  3 til  ctutxn 
stmctod  a  Harmuny  of  t!i«  Ev«ns«U^Li 
Matthew  as  tlie  buia  rotmd  whtcfa  he  pv;-'^«i*  ■ 
poi-oliel  pasaagea  from  t\im  other  Goapela.    hm^ 
of  Ciie^nrea  coniplried  Ilia  l*bottr  with  pmH  ^ 
nuity,  and  cotustructed  a  sotatioo  and  a  oMi  d 
tables,  which  indic»t«  al  a  gliukcc  tht  pini^i^  v^ 
exiai  to  any  paaaa^  tn   one  or  metr* 
Goftpels,  and  the  passii^es   which   are 
earn.     There  seems  erecry  rcnaoct  to  4>'tf^^  »« 
the  secttOQS  as  they  staiucl  si  fvcwnoi,  m  «il  • 
the  ten  **Oanoi)a/'  whicli  giv«  ■  miiiiwiij  rfii 
Harmony,  are  due  to  Euaelnu&t  tiiotigh  tW  acta* 
sometimes  ocrur  iu  WSS,  wilKotTt  lH#c 
C«uonA.«    The  Cod.  a:  -C^ 

fiugmenta  (N),  are  t]  .di  < 

both  in  the  original  L<^...  ^  ..t  ^^-^w^t^m 
the  palimpsesU  C,  K,  Z.  P.  ^  aod  kt  is  f 
that  the  Canons  may  have  been  th 
for  the  vermilion  («4jr>«<KBa^«s*  t^mtk*  tf^  d 
Ctirp,),  or  p^int  with  whi^  ibey  wvff  a^ 
would  eutiit'ly  di.-9tppear  in  tM  yroom  el  p^^ 
tbe  parchnjfut  afie*h.f 

22«  The  dimion  o^  the  Aoti  mA  tpit^  I 
chapters  came  into  use  a*  •  later  tttaa.  \xk 
not  occur  in  A  of  C  wf-ich  nt*  »ie  XMmm 
seetiotis,  and  is   oomn  r^  te  L^ 

(Comp.  §19J,  who,  hov,  list  tm  Im^nwi 

the  divifionji  of  tlie  l*auinie  cjicsoifv  htm  AH 
fatlier ;  luid  thei«  is  teason  to  beli«v»  llal  ^^  , 
sion  of  tbe  Act*  and  Cfttholic  tfoL^  w'^  ^ 
piibliihed  was  origiciaily   the  «t» 
the   Martyr    (^ontfauc^vn,    Ftt^. 
The  Apocalypse  was  ^i 
dreaa  of  Caefium  Ah*> 
consisted  of  24    X&yoi 
divided  into  tliree  **ci 

23.  The  titlffs  of  til 
nature  additions  to  tli» 
names  of  the  GospeL 
til  las  of  the   Epistles   aiv  uute  tr  i 
and  not  idditfMt  bj  the  wrthis  ( 


t  Dr.  TreaeUe%  wboee  affq<stnis»r>  ^^ 
li  not  lnferl<<r  to  that  i^if  4ny  acSKiitf, 
'*  whether  thi*  it  at  all  tiulfumly  f&*  a 

«•  Gump,  n^hdf.  A',  r.  *d.  t*H  8S*ri*»* 
to  the  »f  veml  Uh^Iu.     WeUteln.  t^^  P  *  . 

»  Tbe  tftdrst  dlvtslon  if  ant  fwmil  «* » ^^^ 
p.  126.)    (Mr  llr^rtV     It  u  fwiwl  la  J"*l  ^ 

*  fbe  ic«^dAat«  do  not  Ingia  «US  ck  ^ 
books  (OrlesbacI}.  Comm,  Or*  1L  i»>.  »* •" 
tn  Tgff  renee  to  tbe  otJectiPBa  l^M  tt^  *^ 

■  'rb<«e  vfTy  useful  cancini  aari  f»e>***"  * 
the  Oxford  Text  (Uyyd)  In  T>iiAiii»<  "^^ 
notaU«m  Is  vvry  tastily  nissheff4    '^■^.L<| 
raufiiemmt  of  the  cauona,  gjlviof  tis  ****  |«  fM 
in  eada  Evangell»r,  originally  dfs«afp*9'* 
Is  found  tn  Dr  WardfWor(li*f  iSk  |l*««^^^_ 

r  A  fivniftitruttve  table  of  Ihs  i 
sluOA  ijf  ilie  y.  T.  la  glreu  I7  I 
p.  68). 

•  For  Ibi  later  dtvt^eb  of  OteBTM*  ••*«! 
diapten  and  vwaisa^  tee  lk«u^ l  sil 


»rfi 
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iHr  Mrlifst  form  tln»y  h/» 

7  to  Miitthfv,  &o.  rcura  Matf9eu«i' 

■  Ptf^tT,  &c.  (n^Tpov  a') ;  >lcfj  0/ 
dvcxrrtJA.wv);  Apocalypse.  TKi.-te 
Tailiially  ainpliHed  till  they  a-i- 
<  as   TVif  tuihj  Gospel  according  t'? 

C'lthijlic  KpUtle  of  the  holy  and 
Peter  \  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
floriuus  Apostle  and  Evawjelist, 
I  in  trho  rested  on   the  bosom   of 

Divine.  Id  the  same  way  the 
tions  ({^oypaipai)t  which  wei^j 
•4  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  ragut* 
le  iLitos,  &c.,  ot"  the  books.  ThoKc 
Kpi.stles,  which  have  been  troD.^ 
v.,  ai-c  attributed  to  Euthalius, 
iir  iiuvKiiracy  (I*aley,  Ilorae  Pan- 
t  valuable  proof  of  the  utter  sbsencff 
icibin  at  the  time  when  they  ooiild 

MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.^ 
1  all  out  of  tho  vast  mass  of  extant 
rivener,  Introduction,  61).  Th-? 
•alypse  are  nrest;  and  Chryaostoni 

in  his  time  the  Acts  was  rerif 
lesidtfs  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  oV 
liere  an»  also  Lettionaries,  which 
arranjjwl  for  tlie  Church-seiTiceii, 
?n    from    the  <Jospels  (€6o77«A*- 

I  the  (.ias{)els  and  Acts  ('irpa^a'ir6- 
•W  from  the  (iaN{icU  and  Kpistlr^ 
•4\ia).    The  Cidcndars  of  the  Icswiii? 

'  ap|H.'ndeil  to  very  many  MSS.  of 
tor  the  Niints'-day  lessons,  which 
lorablv  in  ditfei-ent  times  an<l  places, 
o\6yia  (Scholz,  A'.  T.,  453-493  j 

MS.  was  comploteil  it  was  com- 
1,  at  le:L^t  in  early  times,  to  si. 
Two  tiMms  ot'xur  in  d»?scribiiii: 
tyriBdWwv  anil  ^lopStrriis.  h 
-i  tlirit  the  work  of  the  former  an- 
i»f  **  the  corrector  of  tlie  press^" 
Iatt»^r  w:w  more  ciitical  (Trejielles. 
PossiMy.  however,  the  wordd 
>  jiarts  of  the  s;un«'  work.  Scvertil 
re  a  Milisciiption  which  attests  n 
iriMin  with  tlimous  copies,  though 
ninjst  liave  i-efene.i  to  the  earlier 
ip.  Tis<li<It'.  J\Xi\e  stAscript.);  but 
^meiit  (H,)  may  have  been  it«elt 
iiil;  to  thf  subscription,  "  with  tli-T 
^iry  at  I'aesarea,  written  by  thn 
'  I'ainphiliis."  ^Comp.  Saivener, 
47  '.  li^Milos  this  otlicial  rorrec- 
if  transcription.  MSS.  were  otlen 
lent  liand^  in  later  times.     Thus 

II  .rtii.-lios  the  work  of  two  cor- 
ot"  thi»**»  chiof  (^rn'ctors  in  0^.  In 
»rn>*.t ions  are  ot^en  much  more  va- 
riiiiiial  text,  as  in  07  (Kpp.");  ami 
lit.  the  reailings  of  one  corrector 
ntly  as  valuable  as  those  of  the 

Montfau^on  still  remains  the  clas- 
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Blcil  authorUj  on  Gntk  P.-\laM>gmphj  {Paiat> 
^rapkia  OraecOf  Paris,  1708),  though  iniich  hat 
been  disoovered  since  his  time  which  modims  godm 
of  his  statements.  The  pbites  in  the  magnilicent 
work  of  Silrestre  and  ChampoUion  {PaUograph^ 
Univertelley  Paris,  1841,  Btg,  Trans,  by  Sir  F. 
Madden,  London,  1850)  gire  a  splendid  and  (airiy 
accurate  series  of  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (I  katca, 
liv.-xciv.).  Tischendorf  announces  a  new  work  00 
Palaeography  {N,  T.  Praef.  czxriii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  Icare  nothmg  to  be  desind 
in  the  Biblical  branch  of  the  study. 

26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  mcient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inoonsidenible.^ 
Ti8<.hendorf  {N.  T.  Praef.  cxxx.)  reckons  40  in  the 
Gospels,  of  which  5  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ;  3 
neailv  entire,  E  L  A;  10  contain  very  considerable 
portions,  ACDFGHVXrA;  of  the  remainder 
14  contain  very  small  fragments,  8  fragments  more 
(1  PQKZ)  or  less  considerable  (NTY).  To 
these  must  be  added  M  {Cod.  Sinait.),  which  if 
entire ;  2  (?)  a  new  MS.  of  Tiscbendorf  ( A"o<.  Cod 
Sin.  pp.  51-52),  which  is  neariy  entire;  and  B 
{Cod.  Jiacynih.),  which  contains  considerable  fra^ 
ments  of  St.  Luke.  Tischeodorf  has  likewise  ob- 
tained 6  additional  fragments  (/.  c).  In  the  Aoti 
there  are  9  (10  with  K).  of  which  4  contain  the 
text  entire  (K  A  B),  or  nearly  (Eg)  so ;  4  have  lai^ 
fragments,  (C  D  H,  G,=L()  ;  2  small  fragments. 
In  the  Catholic  Epistles  5,  ot  which  4,  A  B  K,  Gg 
=  L,  are  entire ;  1  (C)  nearW  entire.  In  the  Plan* 
line  Epistles  there  are  14,  2  nearly  entire,  D.  L,; 
7  have  very  considerable  portions,  A  B  C  E,  Kg  G, 
K,  (but  E,  should  not  be  reckoned)  •  the  remaining 
5  some  fragments.  In  the  Apocalypse  3,  twooitire 
(A  B,),  one  nearly  entire  (C).  To  thesa  three  last 
classes  must  be  added  K,  which  is  entire. 

27.  According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  elaated  as 
follows : — 

Fourth  century.  K  B. 

Fifth  century.      A  C,  anu  some  fngments  m* 

eluding  Q  T. 
Sixth  century.     D  P  R  Z,  E,,  D^  H„  and  4 

smaller  fragments. 
Seventh  century.  Some  fragments  including  ©. 
Eijhth  century.    E  L  A  B,  B^  and  some  iif^ 

ments. 
Ninth  century.     F  K  M  X  T  A,  H.  C.o  L„ 

F^  fi,  K,  M^  and  fnu^ments. 
Tenth  century.     G  H  S  U,  (E,). 

28.  A  complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is 
given  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : 
here  those  only  ran  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 
the  latest  discovered  and  most  complete  Codex 
Sinfu'tic'ts. 

A  (i).  Primal  y  Uncials  of  the  Gospels. 

K  (Co^lexSinnitirus-=rod.  Fnd.  Aitg.  ofLXX-K 
at  St.  Petei-sbur\:h.  obtained  by  Tischendcm' from  the 
convrnt  of  St.  Oitheiinc,  Mount  Sinai,  n  18.59. 
The  frnirnientH  of  LXX.  published  as  Cod.  Ft-id, 
Auf.  (I84>>>,  were  obtained  at  the  same  place  by 
Tischen.lorf  in  1H44.  The  N.  T.  is  entiie,  and  the 
Kpi>tle  of  Baniabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd  of 


he  sttvstAtiim  and  slgriatnrr  of  MSS..  <  later  by  nnall  letters).    In  oooieqQeiioe  of  the  ooofWca 
ii.H[i«-^  of  M-rilH'H,  ore  Klven  hj  Mont-  ^  whi'.a  uriites  fmrn  applylnff  the  same  letter  lo  dtflhrrnt 


'JKL  |'|l.  3'.»-lll»J). 


^SS..  I  havo  distinfroinhiHl  the  dlffereni  MSB.  bj  IM 


of  WiL-iU'in  thf  iiiict«l  MSS.  have  born  ^  notation  M.  My.  Ms.  retainlnff  the  asterisk  (is  urtglnaU) 


b'ttrrN  ihf  cunilvt'rt  ity  numbers  (and    ost^,  to  mark  tlic  fir^t. 
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fiAnnM  RFk  addec.  Th«  whol«  MS.  is  to  be  pub- 
ilahed  is  1662  )»f  Tiwhendorf  at  the  cxpetiM  ot  the 
|£iti|icror  of  Rni^a.  It  u  probablr  Uie  ddesi  of  | 
th«  MS8.  of  tlve  N.  T.,  lutd  of  the  4lii  Dentury 

A  (Codex  Alej:andrm}u,  BnL  )4iu.)i  «  MS.  of ' 
tli«  tatin  Greek  Biblc^  witli  tbe  Epistle«t  of  Clement 
idd«d»  It  WAS  ^ven  by  Cjril  Lucsir,  putiimxili  of 
CSomtaDtinople,  to  Choiles  1.  in  1628,  and  i»  now 
in  tJse  Bntjfth  MttteniQ.  It  contains  the  whale  of 
lh«  N.  T,  with  Bom**  chasms :  MntL  t,-«tv.  6, 
^(#f Xf 0-9f ;  John  ri.  50,  Tfa-viii.  62,  Kiywi;  2 
Cor.  iv<  13,  hrtvTfwra-iM.  6^  ^{  4^v.  It  was 
probubiy  written  in  the  tii^t  hiJf  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  T.  hjiB  bei^  publbhed  by  Woide 
{hi.  1786)»  »nd  with  *oine  oorrectioiu  by  Cowper 
(S vo.  1 860).«  Comp.  Wttts tein,  ^roitgg,  pp.  13-30 
(rtl.  Lotae).     (Plate  L  Hg.  2.) 

fi  (Codex  Vaticanm,  1*209),  &  MS.  of  the  entire 
Gi'eek  Bible,  which  seeiui  to  hare  been  in  the 
Vatican  Libraiy  almost  from  itfr  cotuuiencement 
(c.  A.o.  H50).  It  oontaine  the  N.  T.  entire  to 
Heb.  ix.  14,  Ka9a:  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  FastonJ  Pilpi  slips,  and  the  Aixx:alyp«« 
were  added  in  the  15th  ceutury.  Vaiiotiis  colUtions 
of  the  N,  T.  were  made  by  Bai-t'^ucci  (IGiiQ),  by 
Mice  for  Bentley  (c,  1720),  wh^»*e  collation  was 
in  part  reviiied  bv  Hulotta  (172^),  mid  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  wbr««  MS.,  oa  whkh 
Mai  had  been  engaged  for  inai>f  yean,  was  pub- 
lished three  years  after  his  death  in  1858  (V  voll. 
4to,  ed.  Verceilone ;  N,  T.  reprinted  Lond.  Mid 
LeJpiiG).  Mai  had  hitsiielf  kept  back  the  edition 
(pHnted  1828-1838),  being  Inlly  oonsdou»  of  iu 
Inipert'ectioDs,  and  had  prepaitd  uiother  edition  of 
th€  N.  T,,  which  was  published  also  by  Vercellocie 
la  1859  (Sro.).  The  errors  in  this  are  le^ft  tiu- 
tnemuM  than  in  the  foimer  coiladoii ;  hut  the  literal 
text  of  B  is  sdll  required  by  scholars.  The  MS.  'la 
asigned  to  the  4th  century  (TischdC  JV.  T.  cxzxri.- 
cilii.). 

C  ( Codex  Ephraem%  rescnptta,  Paris,  Sibi.  Imp. 
9),  a  palimpsest  MS.  which  oontjuns  fingments  of  the 
LXX.  and  of  every  pait  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  Tith 
century  the  odgiiml  writing  wm  elTared  arid  some 
Greek  wriliiigs  of  blphiiieiu  Syrus  were  written 
over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Horence  from 
the  East  at  the  bcpiining  of  the  Itkh  centurj',  and 
oune  thence  to  Pari*  with  C«thenne  de*  Medici. 
Weiisteln  was  engaged  to  col  late  it  for  Bentley 
(1716),  but  it  was  fiist  fully  enunined  by  Ti«chen- 
dorf,  who  published  the  N.  T.  in  1843 :  the  0.  T. 
fingmenta  in  1845,  The  onlir  entire  books  which 
havo  perislied  are  2  Then,  an^  *i  John,  but  lacunae 
of  grader  or  leas  eiteut  occur  constantly.  It  it  of 
tbout  the  Bune  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 

D  {Codex  Beioe.  Univ*  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS,  of  the  fiospel&  and  Acta,  with  m 
atnoll  fragment  of  3  Jolm,  pr«ented  to  the  University 
of  Camhiidge  by  Bvxa  in  1581.  .Some  readings  from 
it  wene  obtained  m  Italy  for  Stephens'  edition ;  but 
aftarwaitU  Be^s  fouird  it  at  the  shdc  of  Lrotii  to 


ravlTncAi^ 


*  It  to  modi  lo  be  resivtt'^  ib«t  the  editor  has  foUowed 
Iks  lad  example  of  CunL  Mai  In  InLro^clof  modem  piiiM^ 
-iMUoa,  bfeatiitngs,  and  srceuu^  width  are  by  no  means 
Always  InlUtcptnt  (tug.  Lnlw  tVi.  11,  «.W^  j^i^p^  Ia  pflvm 
witbout  ntit4',  wheie  pPfliabTy  the  MS.  rtprir^^-nt^  olth 
«iir  «^ni)  xipa.).  It  la  tcamrly  less  UDroriunate  that  be 
tWi  not  alMsyi  fdvrn  \hv  urIginiU  pimctitallun,  however 
atarid  li  uj«j  #.»pf3ur,  uid  Ui*-  few  cuatnctlotis  urhieb 
•oeiif  ir  (bo  Mi!&  WiU»  Uion'  tlrnwhark^  tl  i-  U*x» 
*>  te  given  on  ibc  ^huie  Aecuntbi^lv. 
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L'i€2  in  the  monaatrry  of  SI.  frPcweoL  Til  etf 
ia  very  romarkable,  and,  eitpectallj  m  iSht  dm 
abounds  in  siogular  tnt«r»latM»a.  TIm  X^  to 
miiny  lacunae.  It  was  adited  !«  a  fiilesklld  ka 
by  Kipling  (1793.  3  vola,  Sbl.>,  ml  la  «« 
plete  collation  has  betn  sinee  madb;  bol  an^ 
meuts  hare  latelf  been  ( 18€1>  te^m  im  %wb 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Rer*  F.  0.  Ijiji— 
The  &f  S.  is  referred  to  the  6th  «Uitary.  Of,  Di^ 
Beitrdge,  L  45'2-5>18;  Bkoroieiaaab,  Jet*  4f^^ 
lonmi,  1848  ;  SchuU,  De  Codice  D^  Csid^  !«.* 

L  {Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  cl  the  meti  m 
portnot  of  the  late  unciaJ  MS&>.  It  eooias  te 
tour  Gospels,  with  the  exrefrtigm  i/t  Male.  It.  d> 
T.  14,  Kviii.  1 7-20;  Mart  t.  IMO,  ir.  «l, 
John  zzi.  IS-^.S.  The  text  aeroci  In 
manner  with  3  and  Odgeo.  H  faas  I 
by  Tiachendorf,  Monum^tdA  8^t¥n  faidit„  Wk 
Of.  Griesbach,  S}fmh,  CrU,  I.  bri^-csii.  It  ii^ 
the  8th  centmy. 

R  (Brit,  Mm,  Add.  17.211),  a  wey  «Ml 
palimpsest,  brooght  to  i^i^glaaid  In  1847  fie*  ii 
contrent  of  St.  Mkry  DaipKim  in  lh«  KHite  ^i^ 
The  original  text  is  C0fTcr«d  hf  SpiMa  viMf  4 
the  9th  or  UHh  century.  Abool  5t&  mm  d 
St.  Luke  were  deeipho«d  by  TiMfOv  t&  llM.fll 
by  Tischendorf  ia  185&.  Tbe  Ctier  te  p#iM 
them  in  his  ifovt.  &icra  InmHiit^  (u  \%^  k^ 
anigood  to  the  6lh  century.     (FUte  l  if*  1-j 

X  {Codex Monacentis},  in  the  Coii 
at  Mnnich.     Collated  by  " 
Ofthe  10th  cectrj-y. 

Z  (CW.  ZhibUnmsis  r^emcr^t^ 
of  Trin.CoU.  Dublin^  a  paliinfMil«M^^ti9 
poilions  of  St.  Matthew.  H  wm  i^llfll  If  In 
(1801 ) ;  and  Tn^lles  has  stncv  { 1 8SS)  wm^ 
the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  thai  wm  kt  «ia^ 
mined  before  {Uisti>ry  of  Prints  T^rt^  ff.  liMl 
It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  c«DturT. 

A  (Corf<u  8angaaentiM\,  a  113.  af  tfe  Ot^ 
with  an  interlinear  Latin  tfanalation,  in  l^  lA0f 
of  5l  GalL  It  once  fomkad  part  of  1^  m^^ 
lumewithG,,    Published  in  Ur  '       *" 

by  Ketti^  (ZMHcb,  \m^), 

S  I  "  V),  atWiiTOpanHi 

of  th  oudoii,  Qootuataif 

fragii.^.,.. ..-.   ,-..  i.r.«v.     It  t» 
centui^,  and  is  acoompaai^d 
later  writing  is  a  Grnnk   Leetlonary  of  tM 
centurv.     It  baa  been  tranaeribod  aod  ^mM^^ 
Ti«gtdles  (LoadoQ,  1861), 

The  following  are  imporlMlt 

I  (TischendorO,  vai 
pels  ( ActA,  Pauline  Epistle), 
publi»hed  by  TisdMrndorf^  Mi 
1855. 

N  (Cod.  C^UtmX  (forroolT  J  K)i 
of  purple  reilum,  tke  writioi  badkr  • 
lenses  an  in  Brit.  Mua^  (Oolioa 
U^ed  by  Tiacbeodorf;   ifoii.  Bhr 
Saoc.  tL 

N  ^  (Brit.  Mna.  Add.  17.  1«\  •  fArf 
Deciphered  by  Trcg^ks  md  ThiliMitfT.  ■< 
lished  by  the  latter:  Jfcoi*  Sko>. 


d  An  edition  oT  Ibor  pvat  l«sat  «t  IM  ^ 
C,  D)  li  at  prpMsit  (ttit)  In  j/iipaiaif 
d»e  Iter.  E.  U.  fUneelt    Tlte  Qrm^  ^«|  «f  9tal 
liiOnenoed  In  ortbognp^  tiy  1h*  Istm  i  ^i-^ 

buMhr;  charvt  of  more  leftotu  i 
cvniui  be  mimialiwwl 
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PQ  (OxM.  GvefyheHnftani,  Wolfeubutt<*n,  two 
|nutin{«jU,  renpecti^^lj  of  the  6th  and  5th  oen- 
tnrici.  PablLihcd  by  Knittd,  1762  and  V  again, 
Bior«  oompletelr,  bj  Hachendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  mtd, 
ib.  1860,  who  han  Q  nadj  ibr  publication. 

T  {Cod,  Bttrguuiua:  IVopagaoda  at  koin«),  of 
tAo  Mh  oenturj.  The  fragment!  of  St.  John,  edited 
hw  r.iorgi  (1789V,  tboae  of  St  Luke,  collated  bj 
1^.  H.  Alfbrd  (18591.  Other  fragments  were  pub- 
laabed  b?  Woide.    (Tiididf.  N.  T.  ProUg,  dxvii.V 

T  {Cod.  Biirherini,  225,  Kome).  Saec.  riii 
Edited  by  Tiscfaendorf,  Jfbn.  Scicr,  ined,  1846. 

e  {OmL  Tischfndorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Smc.  rii. 
Edited  hr  Tisdw&«lorf,  in  3l<m,  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

(it.  J  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Gospels: — 

E  (BMileensU,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  CollatA-Ki  by 
IVchendorf,  Mueller,  Tregelle^    2Saec.  viii. 

F  (Kheno-trajectinus.  Utrecht,  formerly  Boi^ 
mil).     Coll.  by  Ueringa,  Traj.  1843.    8aec.  ix. 

G  rBrit.  Mus.  Had.  5684).  Coll.  by  Tregellei 
and  Tiscbendorf.     Saec.  iz.  z. 

H  (Hambnrgensis.  Seidelii).  Coll.  by  Tregdles, 
1850.*    t«ec  ix. 

K  (Cod.  Cyprius.  Paris,  BiU.  Imp.  63).  Coll. 
by  TiTpelles  aivl  Tischendorf.    Saec.  iz. 

M  (CoiL  Campianus.  I*aris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  Coll. 
bfTrqrellcitSDdtranMaibedbyTiw:hendorf.  Saec.x. 

S  (Vaticanu^  354).     Coll.  by  Birch.     Saec.  z. 

U(Cod.  Narianus.  Venice).  CoU.  by  Tregtlles 
Mid  TiM-hendorf.    Saec.  z. 

V  (Moiquensis).    Coll.  by  Matthaei.     Saec  iz. 

r  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  iz.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  N.  T. 
Ik  dxziii.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregellea. 
Freah  portions  of  this  MS.  hare  lately  been  token 
bj  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersbur^h. 

A  (Bodleianus).  Soec  viii.  (?).  Coil.  Tischen- 
dorf iii.  (Bodleian).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  Coll.  by  Tisch- 
ndorf  and  Tregelles. 

a  (St.  Petei>burKh).  Soec.  viii.  Iz.  (?).  A 
Bfw  MS.  as  yet  unmlkited. 

B  (i.).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
EpUtiw. 

K,  A  B  C  D. 

E,  (''u»ilrx  Lattditmus^  35),  a  fira«»-I-atin  MS. 
•f  the  Acts,  prokibly  brought  to  KngLnnd  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668.  aiiti  used  by  Bede.  It  was 
giTen  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Laud  in  16:^0.  Published  by  Heame,  1715;  but 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  undertaken  (1861) 
by  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  Saec.  ri. 
▼ii. 
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(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials 

(if  =  L(  fCod.  Angelicus  (Passional)  Rome). 
ColL  bj  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Soec.  iz. 

H,  (Cod  Mutinensiity  Modena),  of  the  Acts. 
C>ll.  br  Tikchdf.  and  Ti«g.     Saec.  ix. 

K,  ( Movqunsis .,  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Coll 
kf  Mstthaei.    Saec  iz. 

C  (L).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epistles : 

HA  BO. 

11^  '^Codez  riaromontanus,  i.  e.  from  Clermont, 
mme  BaaiiTais.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107), a(fmeco-I^tin 
MS.  of  the  Pauline  Kpivties,  ouoe  (like  D)  in  the 
po^iiBioa  of  Beta.  It  pasMul  to  the  lioyal  Library 
■ft  Paris  in  17i>7,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
VTiMeia  eoUated  it  carefully,  aiul,  in  ^S5'2,  it  w.is 


published  by  Tischendorf,  who  had  been  engaged  on 
It  as  early  as  1840.  The  MS.  was  indcpcuilcntly 
examined  by  Tregelles,  who  communicated  the 
results  of  his  collation  to  Titichendorf.  and  by  their 
combined  la>w)ura  the  original  tezt,  which  has  beea 
altered  by  numerous  correctors,  has  been  eum- 
pletely  ascertained.  The  MS.  is  entire  ezcepfc  Rom. 
i.  1-7.  The  posMiges  lU>m.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i. 
24-27)  were  added  at  the  cloee  of  the  6th  centuiy, 
and  1  Cor.  ziv.  13-22  by  another  ancient  hand 
The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  oentuiy.  Cf 
Oriesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  ii.  31-77. 

F,  {Codex  Augiensis.  Coll.  aS.  Trin.  Cant.  B, 
17,  n,  a  Oraeoo-Latin  MS.  of  St.  PhuPs  Epistlee, 
bought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monastery  of  Reichenan 
(Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  Coll.  by 
his  nephew  in  1786.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer^ 
nerianus  (G,)  were  certainly  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  original.  The  Greek  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  is  wanting  in  both,  and  thcv  have 
four  common  lacunae  in  the  Greek  tezt:  1  6or.  iii. 
8-16,  vi.  7-14;  CoL  ii.  1-8;  Philem.  21-25. 
Both  likewise  have  a  vacant  space  between  2  Tim. 
ii.  4  and  5.  The  I^n  version  is  complete  from  the 
beginning  of  the  MS.  Rom.  iii.  19,  fttr  Aryei,  dicit. 
The  MS.  has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H. 
Scrivener,  Cambr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th 
century.  The  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest; 
it  is  doiier  to  the  best  Hieronymian  text  than  that 
in  G,,  ei»pecially  when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting 
(Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  xxviii.),  but  has  many  pecu- 
liar readings  and  many  in  common  with  G,. 

G,  ( Codcje  Botmerianus.  Dresden),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  &IS.,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
Mime  volume  with  A.  It  was  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  original  as  F^,  which  was  written 
continuously,  but  the  Latin  version  in  the  two 
MSS.  is  widely  different.*  A  and  G,  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  Switzerland 
^St.  Gall)  in  the  9th  century.  The  Greek  with 
the  interlinear  Latin  version  was  carefully  edited 
by  Matthaei,  1791.  Scrivener  has  given  the  varia- 
tions from  F,  in  his  edition  of  that  MS. 

The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value : — 

H,  (Codex  Coislinianus.     Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  202), 

i  part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  6th  century, 

;  consisting  of  twelve  leaves :  two  more  are  at  St. 

I  Petersburgh.     Edited  by  Montfaucon,  Bihl.  Coiilin, 

I  251-61  ;  and  again  transcribed  and  prepared  for  the 

press  by  Tischendorf.     It  was  compared,  according 

to  the  subscnption  (Tischdf.  N.   T.  p.  clxxziz.^ 

with  the  autograph  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea. 

Mf  (Hamburg;  I^ndon),  containing  Heb.  i.  1- 
iv.  3;  zii.  20-end,  and  1  Or.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15 
2  Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in  tha 
10th  century.  The  Hamburg  fragments  were  col- 
lated bv  Tregelles:  all  wore  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf, Anecdot.  Sucr.  et  Prof.  1855. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  :— 

K^,  L,. 

E,  {Cod.  S'lngermanenM,  ^i.  Petersbnrgfa).  a 
;  GnM-co-Ijitin  MS.,  of  which  the  Greek  tezt  waL 
I  ba<lly  cofiied  fmm  I),  al\er  it  had  been  thrice  cor 
;  iecte<l,  and  is  of  no  value.  The  I^tin  tezt  is  of 
I  fome  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  «zas):rf  I 
(JriesbjiL-h,  Symb.  Crit.  ii.  77-85. 


•  ill  lbs  9mA  or  the  lacuna  afW  llilltwiA  30  O^  adds,    that  the  CSnek  wonLt  arc  ohIj  a  irsnslatloo  cf  Ibe  Latil 
ad      ymMrmtm     ineipU     qtuMa  Uile  whlcn  vbe  scriU>  fuund  iu  bt»  lAtin  MS.,  in  whkb 

wpet   kmavimtt^cmt  opxt^a*   twicroAiil  !  an  InBBanyothsrs.  tlirapicrypluU  epitile  Iu  llielaudte(«*j« 

kPt  1^  hrm  «•(  lbe'}iw«k  ruunc  >h<>Hh  atiiMM*i  iinirlBKW^lv    wa»  luund. 

2  L  2 
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D  QX  Thf*  FrimAjry  Undal*  of  Uia  Aiiop?»ljfpte. 

II  AC. 

(ID.  Th*  rwioaary  Undml  i»— 

B,  (CbdM  Frf£v?*m'i*  (IWilianu«>,  200  C), 
Edited  (fmtlier  imperfectly)  by  Ti^^cbendorf.  Man, 
Sact.  i846«  and  hr  M&i  in  hi«  otitlnn  of  Hr  Tinch^ 
ndmf  gire»  a  colUtioa  of  the  diifereocei,  iV.  T, 
Praef.  cxJii-iii. 

29,  Tte  nuxnoer  of  th«  cui-sire  M!^,  fmmia- 
cu/e«)  iu  oititeiic«  cannot  b*  aocumtely  calculated. 
T'uchendorf  catalogue*  about  500  of  the  GosppU, 
200  of  the  Acts  aiul  CatJiolic  Kpistles,  250  of  the 
l^iiiliiie  Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  tOO  of 
the  Apocalypse  (ejclu&ive  of  lectioQAHea) ;  tmt  this 
entimeintioD  can  ocily  be  accepted  m  a  rough 
appro ^iimfttioo.  Many  of  the  M^SS.  quoted  are 
oiJy  known  by  old  rel5E?i-eBces ;  still  more  have  been 
••jn»pectod"  moj-t  cursorily;  few  only  hare  been 
thoroughly  collated,  lu  this  la*t  work  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Jxirivcner  {Collation  of  about  20  MSS,  of 
the  Holy  OotpeU,  Camb,  1853 ;  Cod.  Aug.,  ^c, 
Camb.  1850)  baa  Uboured  with  the  greatest  sue* 
eeis,  and  nmoved  mnny  common  errora  as  to  the 
cfaaracter  of  the  biter  ti^xtJ  Among  the  MSS.  whicfi 
are  well  km>wn  and  of  great  value  the  following 
are  the  iDo»t  important: — 

A.  Primary  Cursive*  of  the  Goapek. 

1  (Act.  i.;  Paul,  i.;  Ba3{ie€nm^  K.  iii.  3). 
Sa«c.  X.  Very  valuable  in  the  Ga«pela.  Coll.  by 
Eolh  and  Tregelles. 

33  (Act  13;  Paul.  17;  Pari*,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
Saec.  xi.     Coll.  by  Tregelles. 

59  (Coll.  Oonv,  et  Cai,  Cambr.).  Saec.  xii.  Cott. 
by  Scrivener,  1860,  but  as  yet  unpublished. 

'6»  (Act.  31:  r^ul.  37;  Apoc.  H;  Cod.  L^i- 
cestrmais).  Saec.  liv.  The  text  of  the  Oospeli 
is  eapeciallj  valuable.  ColL  by  Tree.  1852,  and 
by  Scriv.  1855^  who  published  his  coUatioQ  in  Cod. 
Aug,  ^c,  1B50. 

118  (Bodleian.  Miscell.  13;  Mai-sh  24).  Smc 
liii.     Coll,  by  Giieahoch,  St/mb.  Crii.  i.  cdi.  ff. 

124  {Caesar,  Vindob.  Nl'smI.  188).  Saic  rii. 
ColL  by  Tiwchow,  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  Vaticaaus,  349),  Saec  xi.  ColL  by 
Bimh. 

in  (Act.  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod.  Vati- 
caiius.  360).  Saec.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to 
Aldu5  Manutius,  and  vtm  probably  used  by  him 
b  his  edition.     Coll,  by  Birch, 

157  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat.  2).  Skec.  lU.  Coll.  by 
Birch. 

218  (Act.  65;  Paul.  57;  Apoc.  83;  Caeurw 
Vindob.  23).     Saec.  xUi.     Coll.  by  Alter. 

236,  259  (Miwcow,  S.  Smod.  42.  45).  Soec 
xi.     CoH.  by  Matthaei. 


r  Mr.  ScilTetier  has  kindly  fnniliihed  me  wllh  the  fol' 
lowing  sufttmurr  of  bii  catalogue  Af  N.  T.  MS&,  which  Is 
by  far  the  mtwi  cnniptete  and  tnvtworthy  eomneratlon 
jH  m^Om  {Plain  introdnetion,  p.  93ft)  :— 
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2«2.  300  (Pwia*  Fibt,  fn^,  5S,  t»^ 

I.  si.     Coll.  (7?  by  Scbols. 

»4^  ( Milan.  AinhnM.  23),     Sma.  ifl.    CA0)  ~ 
by  SchoU. 

2f  (St.  Petef^bnrgh.    P^trapnl  TV  4J0), 
ix.     Coll.  br  Mitmlt.     (TnitiaitkB  carvv*.} 

c*«,  g««'  (Umlieih,   1177,  SS8,  ir«4^ 
Sjiec.  xii.     Coll.  by  Scrivoner. 

^  (Brit.  MuA.  Bumey  20).     Smc.  Hit 
by  >crivener, 

w*^  fOmbr.     Coll.  .§a  Trio.  B,  %.  U). 
xiv.     ColL  by  ScrivTener. 

To  thoie  must  be  added  the  Ceaaffriiis!!* 
(B.  M.  Biirney,  22 1,  marktd  f*«.  tOmd  If 
Scrivener.l     (Plate  ti.  %.  4.) 

The  foHowmg  are  Taluablfv  but  med  sM 
collation:^ 

13  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp    ''»        ^^l  1797. 
lii.    (Cf.  Grie»hnch» -s  cliT.-cicfiJ| 

22  (Pari*,  BibL  Imp  -«^ 

28  (Paria.  Bihl.  Imp.  ;i7d).     CiOL  H 

72  (Brit.  Mtia.  HaH.  5«H7).     Stae.  ti. 
106  fCwI.  WincheWw).    Staci.    QmA. 

(used  by  WeUian),  1748. 

113,  114  (B.  M.  Hart.  1810,  55401 

126  (Cod.  GuelpherbTtanua,  «n.  le).    SmcS  * 

130  (Cod.  Vaticanti*,'  359).     «»«v  liu. 

209  (Act.  95;  Paul.  138;  Apoc  4«;  Vn 
Bibl.  S.  Ward  10).    Saec.  xy.    TW  tut  i^I 
Goepels  is  espcciallT  valuable. 

225  (Vienna,  Shd.  Imp.    Kotlar.  9,  rortA  I 
Saec.  xii. 

372,  382  (BoEoe,  Yatioui.  1161,  3070). 
XV.  xiii. 

405,  408,  409  (Venioe,  SL  MAm,  L  I0»  li  I 
Saec.  xi.,  rii. 

B.  Primary  Caruvet  of  tht  Acts  nA  i 
Epiitlea. 

13=Goap,  33,  PauL  17. 

31  =G««p.  69  iC^ex  LtkM^mtf9\ 

65  =  Gosp.  218. 

73  (PaiiL  8U.     Vatican.  $$$),    SmL9, 
by  Birch. 

95,  9B  (Venet.  10.  11).    £we.  dv<  v. 
by  Rinck. 

180    (Argwitor.   Bibl.    Sem,  IL),    OM.  < 
Arendt. 

lo««  =  p^  61  (Tregell«»).   rBrit-  Urn, 
20,003).     Saec  li.  Coll,  by  :?eriiniDir. 

a*«   (Tjunbeth,   1182>.     Smcl  vl    CiA  I 
Scrivener. 

c«»    (LambetJi,    1184).      CbH  S»l^ 
Scrirener. 

Tlie  following  are  TslnAbU.  bol  f«^< 
careful  collation. 

5  (Paria,  B&l,  Imp.  106). 

25,27{PauL31.  Apoc.T;  P»ol  CM-" 


UmUL 

CMtfm 

'SS" 

«^caela 

Aa.U.llLl^    .  . 

nasi 

Apoe. , 

AptmU>\m 

34 
10 
U 
4 

5B 
T 

1113 
183 

eft 

33 
13 
U 

f 

Total  .... 

12T 

u«a 

" 

a  The  reMllTifii  m&rkM  loa  (Melt.  jjA^Mt^ 
which  w*re  taken  by  Weuieto  tnm  1^  ^** 
phnti^A  <«npry.  ftixl  tald  lo  bav<t  beMi  ^«I9^  **' 
dioeat)  MS,^  cannoC  have  be«il  4«ftVBi  ttm  ^^ 
■onroe  Lban  »n  imprrfrct  cotUti'A  •'  It  J  !•" 
■S  plaem  In  which  it  It  pooled  la  St  Maf^  ^^J^ 
ooe,  eaeefH  It  S.  U  afrrcv  with  H.    lA  fk.  li^^J 

It  6  UniM.     ThMe  few  varladaaa  an  i 
explsnsM.nn. 

^  It  1}*  to  he  boptid  thai  aebolai*  imt  ««i 
plUh  oMwpkiP  epUatiocM  of  lh»  MSEL  #wa  to  •^J 
Oaf  or  two  iii«ma«r  vacaiAtoii%  wUb  |n| 
mifr;:  ar*n>iiipllati  the  work 


^^^'-^' 


I  Brit  Miti.    Hari  SSU    (S\  John,  u  1.2.) 


PI 


TAffAli/Mj^TnAGv 

NAf'XH  HHOAO 

KAi-fmHOAorocf 

S.Brit  Miia^    AOd  so.ood     (AcU  zUl.  IB-Itk) 

ciAi  TTO  vir"  k-H  T-H  ^  p  H>t«s •  K  <9^-''ff^<^H 

^T  firti  Him     Uari  S540    (St  Jolifi  t  1 1 ) 

)  V^iw  -oJpo  qifiis)  -^<  ^ciX'^^Mlitf  ^t^N^KT 

ffrltlliu.    Bumc/ S3    (6t  John  i   l-lj  ^^ 

o/l5yoc7  •  ovrroaM  Lii 
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S20),    Ct  GrMdnch,  Sytnb.   Crii. 

5,  Gcner.  20)     Smc  zL  zii. 

46,  Apoc.  12.  Alex.  Vatican.  179). 
by  21acagiii. 
i7), 

'H.  Up«al).     SMCxii.xi. 
4,  Apoc.  30,  Gaelph.  zri.  7).    Saec. 

ini,  377).    Saec.  li. 

,  Ambros.  97).     Ssmc.  xi.  Coll.  by 


MS,  243).     Saec.  xii.* 
Cui-sires  iu  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
33. 

69  (Cod,  Lcicestrensis). 
218. 

Act.  95,  96. 

let.  lOi),  101,  Mosqa.  Matt.  d.  f.). 
263,  Act.  117,  Palis,  Bibl.  Imp.  61). 
ng  are  raluable,  but  require  more 

D. 

CoisUn.  28).  Saec.  zi.  Descr.  by 
us.  ffarl.  5537)  =  1««».  Apoc.  SMc. 
:.  Oxford,  CoU.  Lincoln.  2). 

rO. 

BoillHan.  Roe  16).    Saec  xi. 
».     MoDAoensis). 

;.   Vindob.    I^ambec.  34).    The  cor- 
>ecially  valuable. 
.   Vindob.    Umbec.  37). 
.    Forlos.  19).     Saec  xii. 

MSS.,  coDUining  the  Gktholic  EpIsUes, 
Dot  from  tbeir  intrtnsic  worth,  but  from 
with  the  OHitroTenj  on  1  John  ▼.  T,  8. 

ColL  SS.  Trin.  Dabllu,  (Mem  Mont- 
c.  zv.  x^  L.  There  is  no  donbt  that  this 
BrUannieus,  on  the  sathority  of  which 
ing  to  his  promise,  inserted  the  inter- 
fr  TY  ovpoTY,  wmni^,  kiyvt  col  irvcv^Mi 
et  T.  «.  «.  «al  r.i.Oiii.  ar  r.  y.  \  bat  did 
-  same  suthurity  (which  exactly  follows 
SS.).  the  last  clause  of  Tcr.  8,  col  ot  rp. 
kfe  on  which  the  rene  stands  is  the  only 
ihe  Tolume.  A  collation  of  the  MS.  hsa 
ly  T>r.  Dubbin.  London.  1864. 
K  Vat.  Ottob.  298.)  Saec.  zr.  A  Oraeco- 
ads,  ivh  rov  ovpovov,  vanjp,  Aoyof  cal 
tti  ot  Tpfi«  «tc  rh  «r  «t«t  (Tregelles, 
tScbolx  says  that  the  MS.  contains  **  innu- 
itUons."  but  glTcs  no  clear  account  of  its 

.  Naples,  Bibl.  Borbon.)  Saec  zl.  The 
dn.  with  the  articles,  and  the  last  clause 
m  by  a  M-cund  hand  (Saec.  zvi.). 
us  {\10  iimp.)  in  a  mrre  transcript  of  the 
;>lut^n*ian  Holygloti.  with  variationt  from 
>pbeus.    CXjmp.  Gricsbach,  Sjfmb.  CrU,  i. 

uiyinx  plates  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
if  biblical  Gk.  MSS.  For  permission  to 
«  frvm  which  the  engravings  have  been 
bj  Mr.  Netherclift,  my  sincere  thanks  are 
idcn.  K.H. ;  and  1  am  also  much  indebted 
-rs  of  the  MSS.  department  of  the  British 
help  which  they  fSTc  me  in  making  them. 
few  lines  fnmi  the  A^yoc  cmraftof  of 
>.  L  (,  of  the  edition  of  Rev.  C.  Babington), 
<»  first  century,  or  not  mach  later.  In 
\  fseaimile  the  i  adtcrift  after  poum  h 
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7S  (I  sx,  88). 

80  (A»L  73.  Vatiom.  367). 

177-8^  (Matin.). 

D.  Primary  CordTes  of  the  Apoealjpi^ 

7  =  !•»  (Act.  25.  Brit.  Mna.  MatL  5587} 
Saec  zi.  Coll.  by  ScriToiar. 

14  =  Goep.  69  {Cod.  leieeHrennB). 

31  =  c|Mr  (Brit.  Mua.  HarL  5678).  Smc  tr. 
Coll.  bjr  Scrirener. 

38  (VaUcan.  579).  Smc  zui.  CoU.  by  B.  IL 
Alfoid. 

47  (Od.  Dr«Bdenu).  Saec.  zi.  CoU.  by  Vit- 
thaei. 

51  (Paris,  BM,  Imp.).    CoU.  by  Reichc 

gMT.  (Parham,  17).  Saec.  zi.  zii.  CoU.  by 
ScriTener. 

m>«.  (MiddlehiU)  s  87.  Saec.  zi.  zU.  Coll.  by 
Scrirener. 

The  fbUowing  an  Taluable,  bat  require  moi'n 
carefol  collation. 

2  (Act  10.  Pkal.  12.  Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  237). 

6  (Act.  23.  Pkul.  28.  Bodleian.  Barocc  3) 
Saec  zU.  ziii. 

11  (Act.  39.  Pkul.  45). 

12  =  Act.  40. 

17,  19  (Er.  35.   Act.  14.   PkaL  18 ;   Act.  17. 
Pftul.  21.  Pane.  Coislin.  199,  205). 
28  (Bodleian.  Barocc.  48*^. 
36  (Viodob.  Forloa.  29).    Saec.  zIt. 
41  (Alez-Vatican.  68).   Saec  ziT. 
46  =  Goep.  209. 
82  (Act.  179.    Pkul.  126.    Monao.  211). 

30.  Haying  eanreyed  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  transmission  of  the  written  tezt,  and  the  diief 
oharacteristics  of  the  MSS.*'  in  which  it  it  presenred, 

omitted  wroogly.  It  is  in  Ihei  partly  hidden  imdsr  a  fibre 
of  the  papymi^  bat  easily  seen  tram  the  side.  Two  dia- 
rscteristic  transertptnral  enws  oooor  in  the  pssMte :  r^ 
rovry  rpim^  for  r^  rovnu  rpirn^,  and  (by  itadsm.  ^1) 
awAdrrmi  for  ovrsXtfrru 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  TerKS  of  St  John's  Gospel  from  the 
Cbd.  Jkm.  The  two  first  lines  are  rubricated.  The  spe- 
cimen ezhibiU  the  eammon  eootractions^  90,  ANON,  and 
an  ezsmple  of  itadsm,  x««^»f.  The  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  line,  ovM  Sr.  Is  only  visible  in  a  strong  light,  but 
certainly  exists  there,  as  in  CD  U  Sec 

Fig.  3.  A  Tery  legible  specimen  of  the  Nitrian  pa* 
Umpsest  of  St.  Loke.  The  Greek  letters  in  the  original 
are  less  defined,  and  very  Tartable  in  tint:  the  Syriae 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  engraving,  which  is  on  the 
whole  very  falthftil.  The  dark  Unes  shew  where  the 
vellum  was  folded  to  form  the  new  book  for  the  writmp 
of  Severus  of  Anttoch.  The  mme  MS.  contained  fragmenla 
of  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.Gureton.  end  s  pkoe  of  ISoettd. 

PL  IL  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  fint  column  of  the  hmom 
Hsrlelan  Kvamffdislttrium,  collated  by  Scrivener.  It  Is 
dated  AJ>.  995  (Scrivener,  CteLJiy.  p.  zlvUL).  Theletten 
on  this  page  are  all  in  gold.  The  Initial  letter  is  iUo- 
minated  with  red  and  blue.  The  MS.  Is  a  msgniflcent 
example  of  a  servlce>book. 

Fig.  3.  From  Tiscbendorf 's  valuable  MS.  of  Um  Acta 
(61  Tregellis).  It  was  written  aj>.  1044  (Scrivener,  Cod. 
Aug.  Ixlz.).  The  spedmen  contains  the  Itadsms  x^m' 
(xpovw)  snd  vwrutorra. 

Fig.  3.  The  beginning  of  St  John,  from  Ood.  114  of  the 
Gospels  (Gricsbach,  S^mt.  CriL  L  ozcULX  a  MS.  cC  Ike 
13th  cent 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  beginning  of  St  John,  from  th« 
very  valuable  A>oaivsIi«tarMim  r*.  (Scrivener.  OclLMim 
Sec,  pp.  Izi.  flr.).  The  initial  letter  of  theGospel  Is  s  raie 
Illumination.  The  Ma  bean  a  date  1319;  but  Mr.  Sci^ 
vener  juatly  doubU  whether  thU  is  tai  the  hand  of  Ibf 
ortfiual  scribe. 
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ire  aff  m  n  owition  to  con?4idi?r  the  efftot  ud 
lilt  UY  ot  the  mriAtiom  which  exist  in  litferent 
oopi^.  It  ill  impossible  to  (vjfitim&te  ih«  l  imber  of 
Uicae  exaoUj,  but  they  manot  be  lesn  than  120,000 
la  all  peiiveiwr,  /i4/nx??*c<iCTi,  3),  though  of  these 
^  rery  large  pioputtiou  coimlfit  of  diflervnces  of 
ipelliii^  and  uoLatini  abernUioos  of  sciibes,^  nod  of 
the  rtraainder  compai-at'iTelj  few  idtcmtions  are 
ftofficieotly  w^U  flupnoi-tcd  to  create  rcoAonable 
doubt  m  to  the  finjJ  judgmiail.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  ihm  KiOu-2000  pUu'es  in  which 
the  true  r^ing  is  a  matter  of  uncertiiiotj,  wtn  if 
we  iiicluiie  in  this  quMtions  of  oitler,  inStiiioD  and 
orthogmphf :  the  doubtful  refidiugs  by  which  the 
wn«e  in  in  aoj  way  aifected  are  very  much  fewer, 
And  those  of  dogr^iatic  iiuporUoce  can  be  easily 
numbered. 

31,  Various  reitdmgt  are  due  to  different  causes: 
•ome  arose  fram  accideiitai,  others  iTom  intentional 
alterations  of  the  originai  text,  (i)  Accidental  va- 
TiatioDB  or  errata,  are  by  lar  the  moat  numerous 
cIbm,  and  admit  of  being  referrerl  to  si'veral  obvious 
soonML,  («)  Some  are  erron  oi'  sound.  The  moat 
iVeqfiiot  fbnn  of  this  aror  is  called  Itaci&ifi^  a  eon- 
fuflioD  of  diflerent  Tarietiei  of  the  I-somid,  by 
which  (oi,  v)  17,  t,  fi«  e»  ^,  ai^  con-rtantly  inter- 
changed. Other  Towel-chane«ST  *^  of  o  and  w,  ^u 
and  Mt  kc^  ooour,  but  less  li-equently*  Vf'ry  few 
Bliss,  are  wholly  free  from  mintakes  of  thi«  kind, 
but  tfome  abound  in  them.  As  an  iUustrnliun  tlie 
fuHowiog  valiants  occur  in  F,  in  Rora,  vi«  1-1^: 
1  iptufjuttt.  2  Jhtvtt,  fTT€i  (In)*  3  kyvotlreu 
(•Tff).      5  4ffofieu9a.       8  kwoBdifttfitv.       9  airo' 

o'trroi.  14  itrral  (.-re).  15  Sr«i.  16  oYSartUf 
Srti,  wapturrdi^wTiu  {TrapitrT^trt)^  Iffrtu,  inra- 
Ko6trai,  An  instance  of  ikiT  doubt  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  reading  occum  in  Ter.  2,  whi^re  (ifffm- 
IL9¥  may  be  an  error  for  C^iro^f  p,  or  a  real  m- 
riant."  Other  examples  of  disputed  readinc^  t>f 
csonsidemble  intei-est  which  involve  this  consideru- 
tion  of  Itacifim  are  found,  Rom.  lii.  2,  crucrxf^M'cr^- 
(w^  '9f ;  xvi*  20,  ^v^pt^^tt  -eu.  Jttines  iii.  3, 
tl  Bi  (Wf).  Rom.  v»  l,  fx^f^*^*  ^X^t^*"  C<^^*  '^^ 
15).  Luke  iii.  12.  14;  John  xiv.  23;  Hebr.  vi. 
3  ;  James  iv,  15  {woiinrvfifv  -o/tfi').  Matt,  xtrii. 
60 f  ffoiy^.  irc*^.  John  xr.  4^  f^*^yjty  M^*7IF  (cf. 
I  John  ii.  27).  Matt.  xi.  16,  irrpoa,  iraif^ois. 
Matt.  XI.  15  ^,  fi,  2  Cor.  tii.  I,  Ifl,  H.  1  Tim. 
▼.21,  w^fTKKijiriv^  irf^6trK\ttnr.  I  Pet.  ii.  3, 
XPV<^^  A  k^ptof^  XPitrrift  6  xvptof. 

To  these  mny  be  added  such  variations  a*i  Matt, 
txvi.  29,  J*c.  7«vi?/ta*  y4yvfifui.  2  Pet.  u.  12,  yt- 
ytvyufxitfti,  yty^¥nixi¥{u  Matt,  i.  18;  Luke  i.  14, 
yi¥vnai%^  y*vttTi%,  Matt,  iivii.  35*  jB^UAoktst^ 
^9K^VT€%.     1  Pet.  ii.  1  ^  ^96voit  ^6vo5, 

aa.  O)  Other  variation  1$  me  due  to  ern>rs  of 
tiffhL  Th^e  arise  commonly  from  tlie  confusion 
of  similar  letters,  or  Irom  the  repetition  or  om»sion 
of  the  same  lettei-s,  or  fiom  the  reciirrenre  of  i 
similar  ending  in  coo*ecutive  clauses  which  often 
^tisesaoe  to  be  passed  owr  when  the  eye  medianio 
»Uy  retmnj  to  the  copy  (6pk(n&ri\€vrotf),  To  these 
may  be  added  the  li\be  division  of  words  in  tran- 
•enhing  the  test  from  the  continuous  uncial  writinji;. 

I  Ttw  wboto  ainoiwt  is  oonsktcnbl^  t««a  in  number 
Ihsfi  Is  found  In  the  co^n  of  other  ti*xts,  If  scooitDt  U 
laicnn  of  tba  number  of  the  M:^.  existing.  Oocnp.  Norton. 
VtnmncHt»»  iif  ihe  OetpfJj.  Up.  in  n. 

•  Vhe  reading*  are  Lik*ti  tttm\  Mr,  So-lTtyinr's  admlr- 
sH*  tnuMcr'i^L.  in  the  sanie  vftlume  Mr,  Scrlrcnfr  hsi 
flwn  vaiual!l<:  tummartc^  of  ih<*  frrq»u*nrj  uf  the  occur- 
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The  tinciftl  letters  e,  O.  C.  C  ur  peeuBad?  Ilii 
to  oonfudoji,  ixnd  esampla  may  auily  bs  *      "^ 
show  bow  tbeii  smilortty  led  to  v.tM.t3kta>i  f  1 
iii.  18, OC.  eC;  SCor.  it  3,  tXfi  CXfij  ] 
22,  eAN,  0€AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  oniiisioi)     ' 
be    noticf-d   in    Matt-    xii, 

EHANArnN.     Lukes, 27;    

Jumes  i.  27.  CfATTON,    tATTON 

ad  J^otj^,    liii,  9V       Luke   Tti.   It,    f  X 

BAEDEIN,  EXAF12ATO  TO  B  v 

nil.  17,  2TN1ETE,  2TNIETE  E! 

^ATTH)  ATTH  T.  GPA.      ^*   ' 

NAOTM  MH,   KA*APMAt' 

7,    ErENHBHMEN    NHDI' 

HniOI.       Luke   is.   49,     EiiBAAAONi 

MONlA,  EKPAAAONTA  TA  AAIM, 

ri5,  nPOCEAeriN,   nPOEABQN.      J< 

or     AEAOZAITAI,      OTAE      AE.iOIL-ir* 

I    Pet.    iii,     JiJ,     ADAH     EAEXETO.     >nti 

EAEXETO.      Acts  x,   M,    TON   AOfON    ''I 

2TE1AE,      TON    AOrON      ON     AtlflTt     \ 

Stjmetimei   this  cattse  of  emnrr    Leati« 

change:    2  Cor,  iii.   15,    HNIKA     AN 

KnXKHTAl,       HNIRA        V      " 

kivAniplrt  of  unii^ion  from 

John  viL  7  iinT)i  I  John  i:.  - , ,    ..  - 

1,  2,  riv.  I  ;  Matt,  T.  20  (ti).  Cf.  I  t<».  i* 
25-27*  54  tfj,  O,) ;  IT .  1 5  f Orl>nTi>.  And  >i«*  ^v 
sought   to  ejiplatn   om  'pie  thi  thmft 

trom  tlie  be;:!  authorit  t^ted  dtm9 

Matt,  L.  23,  and  the  muum  in  .sea,  Lvihs  twL.  $^ 
Matt,  zzitt.  14. 

In^nct«  of  false  dlrlsiufi  art  f(HUid«  Wmk  li«  f 
Bimtp  jfrotrKTo,  &t  waartTCPt^Bn     FhSL  L  l*  wtth 
TTiffKAvoit,  trtp  iwtcKOwon,   Matt-  tx.  55L  £uLi-_ 
&AA^    off.     Gal.  i.   9,  wpofip^«r«^MT,    - 
fxU.     Acts  iTii.  25»  ffcrrek  wdrrm,  «^ 
In  a  more  cntnplimted  emnplew  ^pa  i> 
* Iri ffovr)  is  chftoged   into    vptmr   i*^^\  - 
Acts  xiii.  23  ;  and  the  rauarbible  fwmimivi  M» 
autljoiitiei  in  1  Cor.  rL  20  «|  portvi^  cw  i9 
confounding  6^a  re  and    l^ore.     lo  «a^  |iB» 
the  true   divi^nn    of  the   wurd»  is  still  i 
2  Cor.  jdi.  19,  rdSf  wArru^  tA  U  wf 
nii.  26,  wporTtrayfi.4voi^i   aoafvti,  m^  - 
fxiuous  itaipovt.     In  Cod,  Aug,  (f^  the  ^Wl 
fioo-s  of  the  original  seribe  hvre  kecA  a 
rected  by  a  cootempofwy  hao4.  «ai  ll»  6'>^|**'f 
of  their  ooruirent  •  »>  lUtgMbA  v  ' 

the  oorriipiion  to  gt  etfaol  A^ 

tJiis  source  (e,  y. _,   ..  _,  .     .™  i  w*w!  .- 

rections,  and  four  mistAkas,  rcra. 

left  uncorrected).     Errors  of  breath 

cessarily   more  rare,   are  ddMcIy   ,^-jifA»-^  \^ 

these:  Maa,  Lx.  18,  th  ikBAr,  *lnkUf,    iiii 

ix.  30,  iw  ro^p,  Ir  T«vr«,     Uika  iiL  U  ^  ^ 

vii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  riL  l2,siSr«.  airi.  ^ii«»  -^ 

There  are  yet  some  other  vvioQt  n^o^  ^(^  ^ 

are  eirors  of  sight,  which  in  f^t  --Ti  ira  v-  r  '  ^ 
the  heads  alrendy  noCteed; 
»rffiT,  StA  §%j.     2  Cor,  r. 


v1tjt^«**s 


rsnet  of  ttoe  mStrad.  fomaoT  tlMi^ 
be  has  mllated. 
•  The  reutAi*  i^lt  avA  i^     '^' 


I.Brit.  Mm    Pail.  oe. 

•  11  PI.  11, 

TlliTOvrHHOlKaYMB'hitHiYnHKO 


2.  Brit.  una.  CM.  Alei  (St.  Join  1.18.) 


X     V-.xKiApx'nriHOAOrOCi^AioAorocM"" 

^         TlpOCTOMO^I-KAieC  MNOAOroC  . 

oyvoc  •-*»^e^^^P*c  M  n|»ocrON  en 

TTXM'V&.2S.  I  W  TOVe  re  M  €  TO  KA.  I  Jtc** 

f  6  ic  KrTOve  re  M.e-roo  v»^e€  m- 

O  re  ro  M  6  iNi  e  r><  AyToo  i{  CM  M  w  M, 
lOi  mcuM  H  KrrocbuJCTUJMKr-«*«»«^ 
l<A|TO<b<JUCe»^TnClCOTlxd>AI 
»N4ei  KAIIlCKOXlAAvrOOYIw'e 


a.Brit.  Mua.   Add.  17,  211.   (jBt  LoImxx.  ».I0.) 


litfij 


nwmcimuts  of  oreek  mss.from  the  x\-  to  the.  xw.**  c^htui^^. 


\ 


NSW  TK8TA3IENT 

t  ^Sftar^s.'*   Horn.  lii.  13,  xp^'^ai** 

•  ^»  X^f*'»  X*^*'''* '^^*-    ^^^  ^^^ 

[Uan  01  ffiupip  for  inrf»i^^  ld  Bom  > 

lure  beea  CAtind  br  a  t'alU  rendei^ 

cotiinkctior:      The  lame  cxph- 

inv^  i)«»  tpp^tj  to  the  varinnte  in  1  Cor.  ii.  1 , 

\  fi»irrtifft&p.     1  Tim.  L  4»  olKovofLituf^ 

Uiier  r%natlnti£  m&j  be  described  u  crron 
or  fMrairy*  The  mpfist  ftfler  rood- 
jtlj^  tbe  Uzt  before  nim  often  ik\h-d 
tk  inelljr.     He  tnnspoacd  the  wor'lft, 

. 1  i,  mkODjm  for  Bome  very  common 

^vt  R  mrect  pCTvotial  turn  to  what  was 

bffolf^     Variations  <\f  order  ar«  the  most 

nd  Ttiiy  cummoulj  t2i«  mo^   pux^ltng 

^  tcftoal  critidstD.     Examples  occur  in 

in  rxtvj  verse  of  the  N.  T.  The 

rf  ij&OQjiiii  i*  chiefly  confined  to  a  few 

tf MHlmt  usft,  to  vartttioos  bftwvcn  simple 

0pO«lli4  wordi.  or  to  chiuiges  of  t£iue  or 

Kiy^Uf.  fivfTi',  ^difm,  Kak^Tif  Matt,  xii. 

I'i,  m.  i:l  ;  Mark  xiv.  31 ;  John  xW.  10» 

i(^w   9i^fM   Matt.   i.   24,    ^fp9^r<u, 

>!.!«,   rvii.  9;  Luke  w.  22.    ^X«><i^» 

i^4K9t7p  Matt.   xiT.  23;    Luke   sxlii. 

iTi,  39,     'L  X*,  *li»cri»ifj,  Xpto-T^t,  A 

l«bf.  iiu  X  ;   1  Pet.  r.  HJ ;  CoL  iJi.  17 ; 

i,XXi-  13.   frr«f,  AW,  itc  Matt.  vii.  4; 

31 ;  Rom.  xiii.  I ,  &c.    tdmnOf  8^ 

Luke  1.   19  i  John  rti.  19,  xii.  49, 

M«tt.  ui.  8 ;  1  Pet,  tL  1 ;  Matt, 

tJiip*  form  of  chADge  to  a  more  per- 

la  leen  coostonUf  in  the  Epistles 

ii»  of  the  pronoun  of  tJie  first  permn 

^ i  of  the  »eix»nd  i^ft^lty.  1  Pet.  i.  4, 

&G.  To  Ibiit  dumget  maj  be  added  the  in* 
noaimm  of  referenct  [  ainist  isc,)  t  Matt. 
17,  iac.  futBvtrat.  jtia0ijT«d  a&roD  Matt, 
\,  45,  5<> ;  rrrii.  64,  &c,  ^o^p,  iraT^^ 
vi.  (k5,   rtii.  26,  ilcc     And  it  maj  b6 
whether  the  oonstoiit  ioMrtioa  of  coimedr 
«ai,  ^4,  yd^,  aZtf,  i*  not  ju  much  due 
iotu  iiuiioii  to  mpplf  tuiturnJ  huks 
ire  or  oi-^^UQient,  hj  to  an  inteutioDal 
i|fft  p«(ter  deitnMfls  to  the  text.     Some- 
is  lEore  pttr(*lj  mechanical t  » 
oovfM  mmta  «  terminfttlon  inoorreGtlr : 
d  (JC)  I  1  Tlias,  r.  4  (?) ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7  (?)  F 

,)  Of  iufcepf'  -    '  ^  't<:«  aoroe  alTect  Ihe 
oliiet*   I  e  of  the  pnimge, 

mHooaI  Iju^tge  ere  partlj 

of  neUc&tft^  lutius  fur  those  in  common 
^ttl  |vtif  modifuaitions  of  hax«h  con«tructioQ&. 
IWn  mMf  ta  iDoay  cases  h&ve   been  made  uo- 
If,  jtait  «JS  might  be  the  caAe  if  &uy  one 
»  bo  Uiowsribe  niptdJj  ooe  of  the  oriiirinal 
%  ft§m  of  IfiJtaii ;  but  more  commonly  the  later 
•odd  ODnrect  »s  mer*  blunderi   dialwtic 
which  were  whoUy  ttnuige   to   him. 
Ttff^tpdMovTo^   ipawar,   ittaB^- 
4sc.f  ^h^Ot  intffa^  kc.,  and  the 
of  id»,  5rar,  ore  removed 
cseqvtioo  from  ill  but  a  few  MSS. 
4BllitnictioQB  ore  cmnpJefed  in  ditTerent 
Vii.  2,  9fM,  ifiifix^urro,  or  Koniyitm- 
L  'Sl^  add,  oIk  iv6nirttv,  itc. ;  2  Cor. 
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&IS 


■  (l>e  Ineant,  Vertri,  fi) 
I  iiViWP  0^  m  WIhL  It  «3.  m^r   tUitm  riK  Ulat 

M  wm  ifpet^tlr  %j   •  cimlkr  prrvr  (Trrfrll^ 


vili.  4»  'itid*  64^atr9ai ;  1  Cor*  x.  24,  add,  fitatrTos. 
AppiirtiQt  ftoiKi&ms  n**-  oontcted;  Watt.  t.  *J8, 
aOriiS  hr  uirHjy;  iv.  32,  17m*V**  '<**'  Vt^ipat;  Heb. 
iv.  J,  cvyMfHfpafffxfPOt  for  •^«rout.  The  Apo- 
calypse Ims  snlltrni  fSp^Kiially  from  this  gnuimiaticd 
levi&ioQ,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldnRss  of  the  ruJl 
Hubraixing  dialect  in  which  it  ia  xrritt^n :  «.  g* 
Apoc.  ir.  1,  B,  vi.  n«  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  Lc.  Voriatioui 
iu  the  orthopflphy  of  profier  uami«  ought  probablj 
to  be  pliLoed  under  this  haid,  mid  in  some  =»««»  it  i* 
prhnp6  impo<^ible  to  dcieimine  the  origiiml  form 

•oO,  -OTt  -«t). 

35.  {0}  The  change*  iatrodaced  into  the  tub* 
stoDoe  of  the  text  ore  genei«lly  additioos,  borrowed 
either  from  pnralltd  poungea  or  from  mor^ijul 
glosses.  The  Hrtt  kind  of  addition  16  particularJf 
frequent  in  the  Gospels,  wheie,  however,  it  is  olten 
very  difGcult  to  deteimine  how  &r  tlie  paraJIeltsm 
of  two  passages  may  have  been  corrieil  in  the 
original  tejct.  Instances  of  uoque^tiomible  iut«?r- 
pulation  occur:  Luke  Iv.  8,  xi.  4  ;  Malt,  u  25,  v. 
44,  viiL  13,  iivii,  35  (49);  Maik  xv.  2« ;  Mjitt. 
lix.  17  (c^mjiare  Acta  ix.  5,  0,  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  14). 
Simihur  inteqwUtious  occur  alrso  ia  other  book&: 
Col  i.  14',  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Jude  15  (Itom,  xvi.  27Jf 
Apoc  XX.  2  ;  and  this  is  especioUy  the  cose  iu  quo- 
tation* fj-om  the  LXX.,  which  are  ooOBtautly  brought 
into  exact  harmony  with  the  original  text:  Luke  iv. 
18,  19,  xix,  46;  MaU.  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb.  ii.  7, 
xii.  20. 

Glotf«a  are  of  more  partial  oocurruice.  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cod,  Bttae  (D)  is  tbe  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glo««es  which 
it  contains^.  Kxamples  of  these  vmj  be  seen :  Matt. 
XI.  28 ;  Luke  v.  5,  xiii.  26-28 ;  Acts  i.  5,  liv,  2. 
In  ten  T^nies  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  fol* 
lowing  glosses  occur:  Act?  xii.  1,  ir  rf  ^lov^ait^ i 
3,  jj  iwixftpyiiris  ivl  rohs  -rtcrroiii ;  5,  iroXA)}  B< 
wpi^trtvxh  nf  i^  iftrtvtia  ftpl  avrov  ;  7,  iiritrrTj 
T^  n4^pi^  ;  10,  Kari^Tjirati'  roh$  C  ^o^M**^'*  Some 
simple  explanatory  gl()s:£»e«  Imve  pas^  into  the 
conimon  text :  Matt.  vi.  1,  iXf^^o^yiiv  for  btKuio- 
(Ti/iofv ;  Mark  vii,  5,  hil-rroit  for  ttotvius;  Matt. 
V.  11,  i^tvli6fi*rtn:  comp.  John  v.  4  (Luke  xxii. 
4:i,  44). 

36.  (7)  Many  of  the  glosses  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  text  spring  from  tbe  ecclesiastical 
uae  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Gospala  of  our  own 
PmjitvBook  introductory  clanset  have  been  inseited 
here  lod  there  {«.  g,  3rd  and  4th  Sundays  after 
Easter:  '*  Jesus  uiid  to  Uis  disciples'*),  'tliese  ad- 
ditions are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  place :  &t:itt. 
iv.  12,  xii,  25,^.,  ^'Itjo'ovf  inserted;  John  xiv 
1,  anl  tFirfir  rolt  ^af^oif  aifrov;  Acbs  tii.  11, 
xxviii.  1  (cf.  Mill,  Proi^g,  l055-ti).  Sometimes 
an  emphatic  cbiuat  h  added :  Matt.  xiii.  23,  xxv, 
29;  Moik  ni.  16;  Luke  viii.  15,  lii.  21,  ^  ix»9 
itra  ft.v.A. ;  Luke  xiv.  24,  iroXAol  ydo  tiViy  aAij- 
Toi  ic.T.A.  But  the  most  remarkable  liturgical  in- 
sertion ts  tlie  doxologj  tn  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  Matt* 
vi.  13 ;  and  it  is  pi-ohablc  that  the  interpolated  verse 
Acts  viii.  37  h  due  to  a  similar  cause.  An  in* 
structive  example  of  tlie  growth  of  such  an  addJttoo 
may  be  seen  in  the  readings  of  Luke  i.  55,  as  givesi 
in  the  text  of  the  G  tspel  and  In  the  colk!«tiocia  U 
ecdesiastical  hynin^. 


«27>  that,  in  ibe  A.  V.  of  Hebr.  a.  »,  *  tka  rrp> 
of  our  faith  '*  stands  for  **  tbe  profeafrtott  ^f  ^M| 
hopt."    Ttit  lurtr  cr  Is  TMLOd  In  t»u  dwut^mi  'rhale/ee- 


w 
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?IT»  (•)  Som<n.iiD«s,  thcmgh  raielT,  vaiiouA  rmd* 
a^  noted  on  the  margin  are  incoqiorated  la  the 
>i»xt,  though  this  Qttj  be  i-eckoued  a&  the  eilect  of 
jg:Donujc«  rithsr  tlut)  design*  Signal  exanipla*  ol^ 
yiii  coufiMiTa  oocuT :  Matt.  zrii.  26,  xxri.  59,  tiO 
JD) ;  Bom*  ri.  12.  Othtr  itwtanc^  ajne  found,  Matt. 
T.  19  ;  Rom,  xit.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  10 ;  1  Pet.  LiL  8. 

38*  («)  The  number  of  re&dingB  v\idi  sectD  to 
hive  be*n  altered  for  diiAtinctly^  dogmntio  re««otis  is 
extrein^-ly  sTfxaW.  In  sp^t^^  of  tJtie  j;;r«iit  if  voltitiuiis 
m  thought,  itH^lidg,  and  practice  tlutiugh  which  the 
ChHiitjiiii  Church  passed  in  tifteeo  oenturie*,  tha 
Gopfiftfi  of  the  K.  T.  faithfully  pr««enred,  according 
to  their  abilitj,  the  socred  trust  committed  to 
them.  Th^re  \s  not  anj  trace  of  inteotioTial  re- 
ridoo  designed  to  give  jupport  to  Gurrent  opbiotus 
'Matt.  xvii.  21  ;  Mark  ii.  29 ;  I  Cor.  %ii.  5,  need 
■CftTOely  be  ooticei).  The  utmost  that  am  be 
urged  id  that  inieroaJ  couslde  rations  mnj  have 
decided  the  choice  of  readiuga :  Acts  ivL  7,  xx.  28 ; 
Rom.  T.  U  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  51  i  2  Cor.  t.  7  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16;  1  John  v.  7,  in  Litin  copies;  (Horn.  viii. 
11).  Aod  in  some  casai  a  feeling  of  i-everence  maj 
have  led  to  a  change  in  expreasiou,  or  to  the  iotio^ 
ductioQ  of  a  modirjing  ckoao:  Luke  ii.  33,  *lmr^^ 
for  6  wAT^p  ainou ;  ii,  43,  'I«»<r^^  koI  17  j^'frrvp 
aifTov  for  9]  yoi'tif  airou ;  John  vii,  :J9,  oC»«  yifi 
^f  irvf  D^a  ftfdo^fVoy ;  Acts  six.  2  f D)  j  Gal.  ii.  b ; 
Mfljk  xiii.  32,  om.  ovZk  &  uU$  fcf.  Malt.  xxiv.  36); 
Matt.  V.  22,  add.  tlurf;  I  Cor.  xL  29,  odf^.  hfo^lmx 
(Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  om.). 

But  the  ge&eral  effect  of  theie  Tsriatioiii  it 
tcaroelj  appreciable;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
Maum«d  historicid  and  geographical  errom  much 
more  numeroui :  Matt.  i.  11,  viii.28,  T9prfftFi}y»y  \ 
xxiii.  35,  om.  vlov  Bapaxiou ;  xivii.  9,  om>  *Upi- 
uUvr  or  Zax*^^ov\  hl&ik  i.  2,  itf  ro^r  rpoip^ais 
for  iit  'Ho".  T^  irp. ;  ii.  28.  onw  ^irl  'Afl.  if  X**- 
^f»f ;  John  i.  26,  0i}9a3af«;  v.  2,  ^v  B4  for  Icrri 
6i;  vii.  8,  oihr»  tor  oCic  (^* ) ;  viii»  57,  rtairtpi,- 
novra  for  irt n^icorra ;  xix.  14»  J^/xi  ^v  wi  rpilTTj 
for  E«tTi| ;  AcU  xiii.  33.  r^  Btvripip  for  r^  v^nq^^. 

39.  It  trill  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  iostimces  quoted  that  the  great  nuus  of  various 
raadinge  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There  are, 
f However,  ooe  or  two  greater  variations  of  a  different 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
vii.  53-viii.  12  ;  Mark  xvi.  S-eud  ;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27. 
The  lirst  (ttnnds  quite  by  it^lf ;  and  there  wema  to 
be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  as  authentio  narra- 
tive, but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John.  The  two 
othem,  taken  in  oonnexioo  with  the  Inst  chapter  of 
St.  John'«  Gospe],  suggest  the  poaHibilJty  that  the 
apoflloLic  wii tings  may  have  undergone  in  «ome 
MM*  Aathoritative  revision :  a  supposition  which 
4om  not  in  any  way  affect  their  canonical  citiims: 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  details 
of  such  a  question  here. 

40.  ManuBcripU,  it  must  be  reznembered,  are  but 

f  Tbe  blstory  and  characteristios  of  the  Ver^oaa  are 
dbcaaMd  eUewliefe.  It  may  beoseffaltoiddasborttablc 
of  Ibe  FathCTi  wboee  works  are  of  the  nreateat  Importaooe 
tir  til*  hiatoTT  of  tbe  UixU  Tbooe  of  tbe  first  nak  are 
marked  by  eapltata ;  the  Lstin  FatlwTN  by  Ualia. 

I>imiy»ln»  Alex.,  twe. 

Petro-*  Al*ii,  t3l3, 

MfLtMlus,  fc,  311. 

Eusiiitnra  CAxaAa,  a«4- 
310. 

ArnAMAmtJBt  3S4-3T3. 

CfTiltm  lil«fiQ«.U.  3ifr* 


laxvAro^.  c  I20'i94). 
trmaei  InteryrrJ,  c,  ISO, 
TEttTVLUAyus    (14ar- 
clon).  1.  ltto-'i40. 
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one  of  the  thrfe  aouroe*  of  textual  crtlAaw*    Ci 

versjoos  and  («tri&tic  qua4jtfi<ni«  «re  tGa^vriT  ^ 
important  in  doubtful  ca««a.l  Bui  ib<  imtu  c  lii 
versiouft  atul  the  Fathers  wtrv  Lhnnadltca  Ltt*  u 
oorruptiou,  and  canful  reri«loQ  »  ttaTraarj  Wjb 
they  can  be  ased  with  ooofidtfiec  Ttuoa  < 
ationa  will  suiliciently  show  htm  intricatt  a| 
it  is  to  determine  the  tcAt  df  tlw  ^.  T«  WW 
**  there  is  a  mj&tery  iu  the  vevT  order  «/  tbr  »<A* 
and  what  a  vast  amouut  ot  auiteriAU  U»  <3ta 
must  have  at  his  command  before  he  can  trfir  t 
satisfactory  solutifliu  It  remams  to  iflv 
whether  tlie  tir&t  editors  of  the  |»rinte>j 
such  matehals,  or  were  compcitflbi  to  ma**  uv  •. 
them. 

IL  Tub  History  of  tite  PitniTVD  T  ^  ■ 

1.  The  history  of  the  prioiKl  test  of  u 
may   be  divided   ibto  thr«N^   jienoda,     Tha  itiAd 
the«ie  extends  from  the  Uboumof  the  Cvuiyiu¥Mm 
etiitong  to  those  of  MDl :  the  iocoml  frao  M  Ii 
Scholx :  the  third  from  LaclmuLaii  tn  tha  fvM 
time.     The  criticism  of  the  t^r^i  r-o-i.vl  vila  »«» 
Borily  tentative  and  pAitiol :   1 
for  the  coustructioa  of  the  t 
perfectly  kuowo:  the  p 
o»sea  was  as  yet  undet^r 
we  may  r»te  the  acbol  j 
this  could  not  supersc>.:l 
riencc  in  the  sacrefl  wt  :     ^ 
writings  of  classical  authors.       i  *. 
marks  a  gitat  prt»gnse»:  thf  <-ri^i 
venuooa,  of  Fathers,  wii> 
diiigeuoe  and  aoooen: 
and  classified:  pTiAci|>le>  u. «  . 
were  liiid  down.     But  the  v 
pcrio^l  still  lingertd.     The  tji  i 
6uppot»ed  to  have  some  preecftifitt^  i^f^  m  <fw^ 
of  it«  ptior  pubticatiom,  and  Uft  «ia  ifat  pmai  4 
its  merits:  thi&  was  asaumod  at  tJbr  1 
iva»  to  be  corrected  onlf  9a  hr  m  wm  i 
neeeasary.     Tbe  third  period  w  kotwdoiBi  If  Ii 
declot-atiou  of  a  new  aod  aousido'  Uv*    U  msMI 
down  that  no  right  of  posweiri>^  7^^  W  |MhA 
agaimtt  evidenoe.   The  **re<rG*  *«^1V 

allowed  no  weight  whatever.  ;,  ■ 

view,  must  depend  solely  on  its  cri  i^cai  w  ^ta, 
tif^t  to  last,  in  minate  ddaihi  of  drd 
graphy.  as  well  as  in  grwer  i^ustioi*  of  a . 
alteration^  the  text  must  ht  formed  by  a  trw  ol 
uu  fettered  j  u  dgmen t.   Variety  of  opt  n  n^f  tmy  -aa 
as  to  ^e  true  method  aiid  tvi^  •  1 
the  relative  importance  of  dlfieanait 
mony^  all  that  is  churned  ta  U*  r<^^  ^^«-  ^> 
the  N.  T.  completely  and  avowettly  ob  a  w*^ 
and  not  on  a  conventicmal  l-a^;^.     Th-J  pe+v^ 
which  seenu,  indeed,  to 
odled  in  question  by  ^ 
instance  the  pni^ted  taxt  vt  tii*:  .>. 


Epbraem  Syroa,  +  ST8. 
Basiucb  liaoiroa,  339- 

Jf/A//r*vi  irrs.  ^0-430. 

AMI  iiMOi 

TicL-^^    _,  .      ■■]  = 

Dmnma,  +  »*$. 
Krri'DAMToa,  f  iiia. 
Hufmu*,  e.  3^6-410. 
AVui^TfSvs,  na4«4Jf». 

CV4LtU.|}ft  AULlC..  t  444, 
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hvm  ui  erroR  and  imperfections  wlii^h  attended 
tJie  earlj  editkvui  of  erery  cLisvical  text ;  and  next 
Ouit  the  laws  of  eridence  which  hold  good  ererj* 
whnie  els«  fail  in  the  very  ca.<e  where  they  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
^>pltoation — supjoMtiims  which  are  refuted  by  the 
whole  hiiitory  of  the  Bible.  Kach  of  these  periods 
will  now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail, 
(i)  From  the  CompluUnaian  Pulytjlott  to  Mill, 
2.  The  Complidensi'tn  Polyqlott. — The  Latin 
Vuljjate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  had  been 
puhliiiheil  some  time  before  any  part  of  the  original 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was  called 
for  by  numerous  and  wealthy  Jewish  conprega- 
tions  Soiuiuo,  148'J*88)y  the  Vulgate  satibfied 
cocleua^it^l  wants;  and  the  few  Greek  scholars 
who  liTed  fit  the  close  of  the  loth  i^entury  were 
hardly  likely  to  hasten  the  printing  of  the  (in-ek 
TestAment.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  ( ireek  text 
htA  not  been  wholly  neglecte*!.  Laurentius  Valla,  who 
was  second  to  none  of  tlie  scholars  of  nis  age  (comp. 
Riuaell's  L^e  of  Bp,  Andreves,  pp.  '28i-;UO,  quoted 
bj  Scrirener),  quotes  m  one  place  (Matt,  xivii.  12) 
three,  and  in  another  (John  vii.  29),  seven  Greek 
MSS.  in  his  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  which  were 
pnUishfd  in  15u5,  nearly  half  a  century  after  his 
ituth  ^Mirhaelus  Introd,  ed.  ManJi,  ii.  1)39,  340). 
J.  Fttber  (1512)  made  use  of  five  Greek  MSS.  of 
St.  Paul's  Kjiisthss  (Michaelis,  p.  420).  Meanwhile 
the  <.>reek  !*s:ilter  had  been  published  several  times 
(first  at  Milan,  148 1  ?),and  the  il^nnnsof  Znchaiias 
and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42-56,  G8-80)  were  ap- 
pended tea  Venetian  eilition  of  1486,  as  frequently 
hap|>«*ns  in  MS.  I'tmlters.  This  was  the  fin>t  pail 
ol*  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek.  Eighteen 
years  afterwanh  (15(.i4),  the  first  six  chapters  of 
St.  John's  (lospel  were  adiled  to  an  edition  of  the 
poenM  uf< fiegi>ry  of  Nazianztis,  published  by  .Vldus 
(^■uericke,  L'ini.  §41).  But  the  glory  of  printing 
the  fint  <ireek  Testament  is  due  to  the  princely 
Cudinal  Ximrnes.  This  great  prelate  as  early  as 
1502  engaccd  the  serviceK  of  a  number  of  scholars 
lo  snpenntenil  an  elitron  of  th«>  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Groek,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Ohaltlee  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  verhion,  and 
the  Vulgate.  The  work  was  eAecute-i  at  Alcala 
(Complutum',  ^here  he  ha<l  foundt^l  a  university. 
The  volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completeil  on  Jan.  10,  1514.  The  whole 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
fear  months  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Va- 
rious obstacles  stdl  delayed  ita  publication,  and  it 
was  not  p'Lerally  circulat^l  till  1522,  though 
Lto  X.  :to  whom  it  was  dMlicat^il)  authorized  tlie 
MUication  March  22,  1520  (TregvUes,  Hut,  of 
hmtrd  Ttxt  if  X.  T, ;  Mill,  Prolajg.). 

'  Tesiarl  poMumns,  T.iter  Mmctitwime  [i.  e.  Ijpo  X."], 
I  laliorli  nii»tr1  porti-ni  in  eo  prsi'dpiir  vvrHaUin 

**•*  Ut cnAUfcatisMRia  omiii  i-x  juut*'  vetus- 

*^in«qu;exfinpUr1ii  pro  archoiyiiiK  h^lM-renius.  quoium 
^^Hl«.|n  tarn  H«  Itrafiirnm  qiiaiii  <inu-a»min  nc  I^Atlncnim  j 
■Wr jpiiuem  oiptam  vwils  ox  Uh\*  ikii  Mnt*  siinmii>  labi^rp  j 
l^ittli  Iniu't.    Arqiio  ex  \\n^\>>  quiil«>iii  (rrti'T.i  i\inciit,iti 
drtj^muii :  i|iii  rx  Ma  Ap'.>rtli>lica  Hihl  tttiecu  autl- 
_      »iUM»  iiim  V«'t*rw  turn  X<>vl  rfst.tmcnti  ojillrrs  jier- 
^"•■e*!  tiiuiisiii-  ail  m-s  nii^iMl ;  qui  nobis  In  hoc  Th-gi<c1o 
^^**»iie  liHTiaii  Si^iunif iito "  {I'roJ.  lil. a).     And  a:;ain, 
.  tTo^.:  "liiud  rtAti-rt-iu  Tif.n  lutrai,  non  qavvi.t 
^plnriA  inipre^'iiii  hiiic  aa-tu-typa  fnl»!W,  wd  nntl- 
*•  ma  ^-m^TfUiiii^iiiittqiK'  :ic  iTiutao  pnu>trrpa  7(•tn^- 
^.  \\<\^n\  ft-  4l>r(ifan-  ii^f.ia  vlilfuiur  (irpcK  hvvK6\ov 
TWiwcvar   4U1  fitfhsKov,  tir)  quae  sanctiv<iniU5 
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The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  enjpig^I  op 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  oi  the  entin 
work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrisscnsio;  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  tht 
MnS.  which  they  used.  The  editors  describe  th«M 
fpnerally  as  "  copies  of  the  grratert  aocuracr  and 
antiquity,"  sent  trom  tlie  Papal  Library  at  Rome; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowleilgment  is 
m»:!e  of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both 
"the  Old  and  N.  T."»  Very  little  time,  how- 
e\'er,  could  have  been  given  to  the  examinatica  cf 
the  Koman  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  as  somewhat  lea 
than  eleven  months  elapsed  between  the  election  of 
Leo  and  the  completion  of  the  Complutensian  Tes- 
tament ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  an  entry 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  of  the  loan  and  return 
of  two  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  LXX.  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  transmission  of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcaln 
(Tischdf.  N.  T.  1859.  p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  now  rather  of  bibliographical 
than  of  critiitU  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  copies,  from  whatever  source  they  came, 
were  of  late  date,  and  of  the  common  tyjw.*  The 
preference  which  the  editors  avow  for  the  Vulgate, 
placing  it  in  the  centre  column  in  the  O.  T. 
•*  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Kastem  Church, 
tanquam  duos  liinc  et  inde  latrones,"  to  quote  the 
well-known  and  startling  wonls  of  the  Preface  **  me- 
dium antem  Jesimi,  hoc  est,  Komanam  sive  Latinam 
ecclesiam"  (vol.  i.  p.  iii.  b.),  has  subjected  them  to 
the  charge  of  altering  the  Gnjck  text  to  suit  the 
Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  famous  interpolation 
and  omission  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  some  points  of 
orthography  (BccX{(f/Bo^/B,  BcAfoA,  Inschdf.  p. 
Ixxxiii.)  the  charge  is  imfounded  (Marsh,  on  Mi- 
chaelis ii.  p.  851,  gives  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy). The  impivt^sinn  was  limited  to  six  hundred 
copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  delays  which  occurred 
between  the  printing  and  publiitition  of  the  book, 
its  appearance  was  tbrestalltHl  by  that  of  the  edition 
of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  exen'ised 
comparatively  small  influence  on  later  texts,  except 
in  the  Apocalypse  i  comp.  §3  .  Tlie  chief  editions 
which  follow  it  in  the  main,  are  those  of  (Plantin. 
Antwerp,  1564-1612;  Geneva,  1G09-1632;  Mainz. 
1753  (ICeuss,  Gesch.  d,  X.  7.  §401 ;  U  Long,  JO- 
blioth,  Sticra,  ed.  Ma^h,  i.  191-195,;  Mill  re- 
gretteil  that  it  was  not  airepted  as  the  stiimlard 
text  {Proleg,  1115; ;  and  has  given  a  long  list  ol 
passages  in  which  it  oilers,  in  his  opinion,  better 
i-eudingfi  than  the  Stephanie  or  Elzevirian  texts 
{Prolcg.  1098-1114;. 

3.  The  editions  of  ^rrwmtw. —The  history  of 
the  edition  of  EiiASMis,  whi«-h  was  the  fir>.t 
pnUishni  eilition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free 
from  all  obscurity.     Erasmus  had  paid  ccnsider- 

In  Chritto  pater  L^  X.  pontiffx  maximos  bulc  ln«titnto 
favi-re  cupiiMis  ex  Ap^wtolini  Bililiotboca  eilncta  nLMtt" 

•  One  MS.  \i  siieciallj  appi'ali'd  to  by  Stnnica  in  his 
Cfmtrovorbjr  with  Krusuiiis.  the  Vvd,  Khrdienait,  bat 
nothing  Is  Icnown  of  it  wliicii  can  li-ail  to  itA  Mefitiflcation. 
Thi"  l.inioii)*  story  of  tlie  dt-stnicilim  of  MSS.  by  the  Are- 
witrk  niiliiT,  a»  ux^liits  pnutiiui-nbi,  huA  lje<>u  fully  and 
ch-urly  n-tuti-d.  AH  thv  M'vS  of  X{nirni>s  which  wers 
usi'il  for  tli*»  hilyslolt  an*  now  at  .Mudriil.  but  th^'re  '.s  no 
M"^.  of  any  i«rt  of  the  Kik.  T«-»L  nmonff  them  (Tnftellea, 
/Int.  of  rrint'd  Text,  pp.  )2-IH).  Tlii>  «-«lltioii  haii  many 
rrmltni;!!  in  nmiinon  with  the  lAodian  MS.  i.Lnibervd 
61  (io^p..  r*  Artif.  .Is  Paul  (Mill,  fnilfg.  !•  »u.  UMSM) 
Many  of  the  p-rutliu-  re.ullnt^  are  collected  Yf  MOB 
(ITUey.  lC«-i-luM). 
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a^Vk  Atteotion  to  the  study  of  th«  N.  t  whm 
hfr  »«*ifTBd  an  Application  from  Fioben,  a  printer 
ni  Hade  with  whoai  he  wns  ncquainted,  ta  pre^ 
part  ft  Greek  text  for  the  ptcas.  Frob^ii  wiui 
aoxiouj  to  ODtinpate  the  pablicutioD  of  the  Com* 
plat«ii»ian  edition,  and  the  hasia  with  which  tb« 
wcrric  of  £lia5uiU2i  was  oaniplf'te<l,  shows  that  little 
cotisideraljon  was  paid  to  the  exigencvA  of  tuctiial 
criticism.  The  rttitiest  woa  made  on  x\pril  17, 
1515,  while  Knuntu^  wa«  in  EngUnd^  The  details 
of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Septoinl»cr 
in  the  sune  year,  and  the  ^hob  work  was 
eniibei  in  February  1516  Tregidles,  hi-it,  o/ 
Print&S  Tbjrif  19,  *JOj.  The  work,  aa  Erasmus 
afl^ei' wards  coDfefiKfd,  was  done  in  iTckIc«  haj^te 
("  proedpitatum  verius  quam  editura.*'  Comp. 
Epp,  Y.  2S ;  ill.  19),  and  thnt  too  in  the  midst  of 
other  heary  literary  biboiurs  {Ep.  i.  7.  Com  p.  Wc-t- 
stcin,  Proltyy.  p.  166-7).*  The  M»SS.  which  formed 
the  hasis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exoeptioo, 
preaerred  at  Basle ;  and  two  whidi  he  uisc«l  for  the 
piren  ooDlain  the  oorreciion^  of  Em&muB  and  ilie 
printer^  marks  fMichaeiis,  ii.  2i0,  221).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  GoisiJKiJii  of  the  1 6th  century  of  the 
ordinary  tnle  type  (marked  2  Go^p.  in  the  cata* 
\og\iei  of  MSS.  since  Wetstein)  j  the  other  a  MS,  of 
the  ActK  and  tlie  Epistles  [2  Act<^.  Epp.  i,  somewhat 
older  but  of  the  same  general  character,*  Erasmus 
alao  made  some  xiet  of  two  other  Biute  MSS,  (1 
Go9p. ;  4  Acta.  Epp.);  tlie  former  of  these  is  of 
great  ralue,  bat  the  important  variationa  from  the 
oommon  text  which  it  o^ers,  mirle  him  fiui^^ect  that 
it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin,*  For  the  Apo- 
»»lypee  he  had  oaly  aii  imperfect  MS.  which  be* 
ioD^'*?<l  to  Reuihlin,  Th*j  htsi  sii  veraea  went 
wautiu^,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  l^tin  * 
a  proci^is  which  be  adopted  in  otlier  \)]MXft  where  it 
waji  le.<8  eieusuble.  The  received  text  contains  twn 
memurHbte  inNtances  of  thi«  bold  interpolation.  The 
one  is  Acts  riii.  37,  which  Erasmtis,  na  h«  says.  Ibund 
written  in  the  margin  of  a  Greek  H$„  though  it 
was  wantinif  in  that  which  he  used?  the  other  is 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  tntkiip6v  irai  — h^dimifft  for  dXkk 
rnvd^rrffBi,  which  has  been  found  as  yet  in  no  Grcwk 
MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  is  still  perpetuated  on 
the  giound  of  Erasmus'  oonjecture.     But  he  did 


t  A  raairelAoai  proof  of  li^^ie  oecnrs  on  the  tiUe-pogt, 
lo  wfaJdi  te  qtxoiea  "  Valgiriai "  araont  the  chief  Iktbere 
wluwe  aaUivrity  be  followed.  Tlie  name  was  fonnwl  fi^tn 
tlie  ttUe  of  ibe  see  of  Theophylacfc  (Butearia).  and  Ifa^o- 
nbylact  wss  con  verted  in  to  an  epitheU  This  "  V  uJgsrliu  " 
»s  quoted  on  Lake  xl.  33.  and  the  uame  remained  tm- 
cbanffMl  fn  subaeqaent  edltioiui  (WeUleln,  i'Tvkff,  IV»). 

»  According  to  Mill  ( Prnleg.  J 100).  ErMmiu  altered  the 
tent  in  a  lliUe  more  than  fifty  plac*«  In  the  Actft,  and  In 
about  two  hoDdrcd  pbofw  in  tbe  EpLitles^  of  which  changes 
ill  bat  abjot  forty  were  Improvemeuts.  Siicdmena  of  tbe 
correctiunfi  on  ibe  nMrgiti  of  Ibe  MS.  are  j^ven  by  Wet- 
mem  iitttJ^.  p.  6tt  ed.  I^tsc).  Of  Ihefle  sevefal  were 
iiimply  on  th«  AUtboHty  of  the  Vulgate,  one  of  wbldi 
(llAti.  iU  H,  tlftav  for  lUoO  has  retained  lu  place  In  the 
rMelted  text. 

»  The  rPMlIng  La  tbe  reostved  text,  Uadc  ^.  is,  i^  »¥ 
wU  Tw»  wfio^^tfTi^Pt  In  place  of  *»«  tU  rit:^  wpw^rwr.  i«  a 
cbanre  InlnMoeed  br  Erumtu  on  the  sutboiity  ^if  tbls 
ftiS>.  which  h«a  been  Atppofted  by  Bi.>tiie  iJipht  addlUunal 
•tldenoa  riww.  Mm  (Prolfff.  ^^iii7.  18)  itatei  tliat 
I  wmnJ  the.  unclul  B4«le  MS.  of  tbe  Gospels  (El, 
init  It  rightly  iu  aboui  !iixty-<fighl  plows,  wronnly 
In  tbout  llfiy-«eve(i,"  |  bli  opU^ioti  bas  ^een  related 
ly  \Vrt*t*Ln  ilntltii.  p.  bo),  The  MJi  ww  nut  then  at 
Ka»i".  '*  HkoB  codeik  HasUei?iMl  Aeadeoilaedaaadatuseat 
«iuia  I  lot    (Lotjc*  Ad  WVL4'et3,  f.  c! 
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not  innert  the  tentimim^  of  the  hf^Tttlr 

(1  John  T.  7  I,  an  act  .  '  r«lthfyft!»i 

expO'f^ci  him  to   Uie    i 

theie  was  Sttmloa — hi^  j,    „  .    .u  i^-a«i  wImI 

Ifument  tailed  to  iiJenoe  oalttmtiT,  beprgtBariti 

inseii   the  wopli  in  qurvtiort  nn*  Xh*  nth»^rnr  r 

any  one  GtHfk  MS.     The  p-l 

the  CumptuU'Ukiatj,  wis  4led;' 

is  a  noble  tmit  of  tlie  BjeoerwT  . 

mones,  tliat  when  Stumcai  wlatied 

work  ^f  ErawDUf  which   robbed 

€ani«l  honour,  he  checkeii   him 

Mo>ies,  **  1   w«nH  thmt  all  mi^ht 

Nimi- xi.  -'  .         .  p.  19),     . 

tion  was  }  smtia  oitit 

on  the  K,  i.  ..^.,  .,,.  Jl ;  n-  *   - 

fiecond  edition  appeared  whi' 

4+10  places,  of  whjch  MiU   i 

iroproTemcnts  {Prtdegg.  §11^,,      bat 

labour  ieems  to  have  bei  sp«-nt   w|»-t. 

version,  and  in  cxpotung    the  **  suii«d«u* 

common  Vulgate,  the  raliie  of  whii^h  be 

miKuuderstoo"!  (comp.  .Mill,  PnJti>^j,  ll24-lls)/ 

Thttpe  two  editiona  con»i«t(xl  of  's^iHi  e^w^  M 

a  third  edition  was  requiml   in   15'iZ,  mhm  ^ 

Complnteusian  Folvglott  aUo  cime  into  a*al^u^ 

In  this  edition  1  John  v.  7  was   iiiMft«i  Ur  t» 

fif^t  ^-  '    Hiug  to   the  prvmbe  of  immm, 

mt\  f  the  *^  Codas  Brttnaeei*'iU 

Cod.  us),  iu   «  fona  viydl  ^h^ 

betrays  «u  oj  h:\it    as   a    ckwnmf  tramlatka  ^9 
the  Vulgate  ^"  oe  rm    r*,rH    i[-*it«a  tal^niig*^ 
Jpoi.   ad 
allarad  in  ;. 

Of  thwe  CI ,,..,    „.,,.   .,.,,,,..^  .,_  ^ 

edition  puhli:died  at  Vefiice  iii  l|i«  ^Stm  d  iiici^ 
151  B»  which  wai  tiiken  in  tbe  w«nyi  ffmm  t^  ti^ 
edition  of  Enuoius,  even  so  m  lo  nrv^rrf  enM>^ 
the  press,  but  yet  diiTend  from  «l  m  ri^tf  9^ 
pbioe*,  partly  from  error  an«l  f^rUy  aa  E.i  §► 
thoiity   (Mill.  $n2i).      This    Mitioa  ■  iwm 
remarkable  as  ipvin^  a  few  (19)  tm^m^  '*^-*-> 
Three  other  early  editiona  gir«  «  taxi  U 
the  second  edition  of  ErHsmus  lUKt  tbt  A 
ofHagenau,  1521,  of  Cephalarua  at  Sfenipi 
of  Bebelius  at  Basle,   13:iJ, 


■  Traoes  of  thta  Quaitthoiiafd  rtiraMli 
the reoeiTed  text:  Apoeu ajdL  la,  ^jtf^Ai. 
ikUrm  t  Ad#fc0a«wm  r^     la. 
T4#^  irpbt  rKtrro.      1^,  a^i^  »«»#»-*. 
Sotne  of  tliese  are  obrbtia  btoDilB*  ib  rts^^-'Tv^  -  ^  ^ 
Uiiin,  Slid  >et  they  are  <*4imn^Mi  t^  ^» 

7  Lullter*)!  G^rmaa  ▼er«loa  w«a  i^i^  t^  is  •* 
{a«ua,<,'«KA,<LF..'?.  ^4oo;,  €iiceo«0'ctst.4l>^a 
t  Pbl  m.  ao.  i^.|  H^ti^ww^,  titnnrw  t?  ••  iKi,  pitf 

fhim  ibt*  MKiioa  lar^  U>e  r«val««4  ^a&> 

«  Jo  the^  ct»iinH«  of  ibe  umUMw<ntf  m  mi  |m 
C^  lofic.  B  WM  appealed  tu  ||*1i)l    «wt  f<« 
Clft34) SepulyodatfeMrtbea  fbeHV  la  a  litnf  til 
giviflg  a  ffmmnl  (leacrlplkio  of  u«  i 
ValiEtte.  aiid  a  seleciitta  of  i 
tUfs  Era&muA  ftpjicAU  to  a  i-.|,,p«.^/^ 
tnAd?  St  th<»  CouncU  of  lloniMS,  I  Oi,  te  i 
which  Unvk  oope*  w*t«  tia  lie  altoiai  la^Ml 
lootln ;  «ud  srguns  ttial  B  i 
Wfa<!>n  arpulvp<|ji  anawers  CIm»  Bviwwa«pvB  w 
l::raatuuji  f^tUn  tbat  ht  ha<1  l^wwl  IHl  CmtrtlfK 
of  Durtiam  that  it  wm  aKrM4  fkal  I  "^ 


Ibecr 

sli  beUi'f  tn  ili«>  faei  flHiHit^ 
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:«^tris»d  %  ecyit  of  the  Complutenirian  text,  and  in 
u'S  fourth  edition  in  1527,  eRve  tuomt  Taricus  read- 
itigB  from  it  in  addition  to  thorn  which  he  had 
aL^aady  noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text 
]n  the  ApocalrpM  in  90  places,  while  elwwhere  he 
introilih'el  only  lt>  ciiaii^  'Mill.  §1141).  His 
£ith  und  la^t' edition  f  15:^5)  difieni  only  in  4 
f-laow  fivm  the  tburth,  and  the  fourth  edition  after^ 
waidii  became  the  )«Mf  of  the  receired  text.  Thin, 
it  will  he  t^^^t  retted  on  «raiitT  and  Inte  Greek  eri- 
droce,  without  the  help  of  any  versions  except  the 
l^in,  which  wat  itself  so  deformed  in  common 
m|>ii.*.s  as  not  to  show  its  ti  ue  character  and  weight. 
4.  The  editKms  of  Strphtiu. — The  scene  of  oar 
history  now  changes  from  Kvle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Colines  (Colinaki'S)  publii>hed  a  Gieek 
text  of  the  N.  T..  corrected  in  abotit  150  ]>laces  on 
friwh  MS.  authority.  He  was  rhargcd  by  Beza 
vith  making  changw  by  cc:ijecture ;  but  of  the  ten 
tnmides  quoted  by  Mill,  all  but  one  (Matt.  viii. 
83,  mtrrm  for  wirro)  are  supijortei  by  MSS., 
and  lour  by  the  Fariitian  MS.  lietj.  85  (1 19  (tosjm.).* 
The  ciiition  of  Colinaeus  dues  not  ajipear  to  hare 
obtained  any  wide  mduence.  Not  long  aft^r  it  ap- 
peared, Ic'EUtienne  (Stki'IIanl'8)  publi>hed  bin 
first  edition  (1546>,  which  was  ba^  on  a  collation 
of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  with  the  Compluten- 
■ian  text.^  He  gives  no  detailed  d^Ti]>tion  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  osed,  and  their  character  can  •  :ily 
ba  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  etlition.  Acconiing  to 
Mill,  the  text  diffieis  from  the  ComplntenKian  in 
681  plaom,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  Krasmuji.  The  former  printed  texts  are 
abondoned  in  only  37  places  in  favour  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Krasmian  reatling  is  ot>en  preferred  to  that 
supported  by  all  the  other  (Iieek  authorities  with 
vhirh  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted : 
0.  ((/.  Matt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  iz.  5.  &c.*  A  second 
•dition  very  closely  resembling  the  first  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  mme  prefiK?e  and  the 
■ame  number  of  pnge»  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Hfji'i^  puMished  in  155<i.<  In  this 
m  sywtcniatic  ci>llection  of  vnrious  r^ailings,  amount- 
inc,  it  IS  said,  to  2194  •  Mill,  §l'i'J7  .  is  trivon  for 
the  first  time;  but  still  no  ronslHtont  critical  use 
wap  maile  of  them.  Of  the  authorities  which  he 
oaoted  mi«t  have  been  since  identifinl.  They  were 
tae  i*ompIntenMan  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  <iospols, 
8  of  the  Art*.  7  of  the  ('atht»lic  Kpistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  K|>i»tles,  '2  of  the  A|x)ca[ly|is^,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.     One  of  the>e  was  the  Codex  Bezae 
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*  An  examiaation  of  tbe  reailinipi  qnuted  from  OoUnaeus 
tf  Mill  ahuws  cuni-iu!>lTrl7  that  he  uwd  Oud.  1 19  of  tbe 
8aiT«la,  10  of  tb^  l*anliiie  Kplstlrs  (>»  of  t!.?  \i\\  ^ho 
II&  Baritrd  t«  l>7  .SteplKnf>),  and  pnitKil>l7  33  of  the 
Sa^eb  and  S  of  the  Catholic  Kpintles.  Ilw  rradings  in 
lOor.  alT.  3.  1  IVt.  ▼.  2.  2  IVt.  ill.  17.  Hrm  tu  be  men* 
■ivr^  an!  ar*  appar'  r  tly  siipp<>rtnl  by  n«>  aiiiliority. 

k  This  eilitlun  and  its  countrqurt  (I5i9)  or«>  known  as 
tta  *  O  wtirifmm"  rditlun.  frum  tlif  i'p«-niii«  wnnls  of 
Aeprvftwe  ^'Omiriflcam  n^^niwtrl  nptltnl  •  i  \  laobiaii- 
MmIbI  prtndpU  bti^ralitatrin,''  in  allusion  tn  the  n^'W 
baaiof  mdaJI  (fre«<k  typ«>  which  the  king  had  iml-red  tu 
fer  eat,  and  which  was  now  u-n-d  for  tli**  flr«t  tunc. 

*T¥i  Cksiplatcasian  inflwik-p  on  thrite  editions  luw 
kan  uMi  ■  sUmau-d.  in  th«*  laiit  vf pwh  of  Uic  ApK.iiypM' 
W)  th^  follow  what  KrjNH  is  siipplivti.  and  nut  any 
InA  aathorily"  (Tn-p  nt>fi). 

•  Mfpb^as'  own  d<  !M  rii'tioti  of  his  edl'.ioz  chimhiI  t^f 
%ui|iatf  Huraliy.  "CudluiMBactl  all(|Doi  lp<si  vrtiiautrf 
««!«  pen*  %lmndu«.  quvnitn  rupl:ia  noUs  MMIothtHA 


(D*..  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognised  (Comp. 
Grietbach,  N.  T.  flf.  xxiv.-xxxri.^.  The  oollationfl 
were  made  bj  his  son  Henry  Stephens ;  but  they 
fiul  entirely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  in  th« 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  numler 
given  by  Stephens;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutensian  art 
given,  Mill  calcuhttes  that  700  are  emitted  {Proleg^. 
§1226).  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  materials 
won  satisfactory  than  their  quality.  Less  than 
thirty  changes  were  made  on  ^IS.  authority  (Mill, 
1228) ;  and  except  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  which 
follows  the  Complutensian  text  most  closely,  **  it 
hardly  ever  deserts  the  Ust  edition  of  Erumus** 
^Tregelles).  Ntimerous  instances  occur  in  which 
Stephens  deserts  his  former  text  and  all  Au  MSS. 
to  restore  an  Eraamian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the 
following  examples  among  others,  which  are  the 
moHt  interesting,  because  Uiey  have  passed  from  the 
Sti'i^anic  text  into  our  A.  V.  Matt.  ii.  11,  tZpov 
for  cTSor  (without  the  authority  of  any  Greek 
MS.,  as  &r  as  I  know,  though  Si-holz  says  '*  cum 
codd,  multxs  "),  iii.  8,  Kopmoht  il^iovs  for  icafnr^s 
&{tov.  Mark  vi.  33  add,  ol  fx^^*^  ^^*  ^  <'^*'> 
Tox^«  I'Uke  vii.  31  add.  ttirt  h\  6  ic^ws.  John 
xiv.  30  add.  roirou.  Acts  v.  23  add.  f^m.  Horn, 
ii.  5  om.  icol  before  iiicatoKpifflas.  James  v.  9, 
KaTaKpiBrir9  for  icpitfijrc.  IVescription  as  yet  oc- 
cufiied  the  plmv  of  evidence ;  and  it  was  well  that 
the  work  ot'  the  textual  critic  was  reserved  for  a 
time  when  he  could  command  trustworthy  ami 
complete  collations.  Stephens  pubhslied  a  fourth 
edition  in  1537  Mieneva),  which  is  only  remarkable 
as  giving  for  tlie  tinit  time  the  present  division 
into  verses. 

5.  TVie  editions  of  Beza  and  KIserir. — Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deliciency  among 
scholars  of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Bk/a 
(155C;.  This  gn-at  divine  obtainHl  tn»m  H.  Ste- 
phens a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  note<l 
down  various  midings  from  about  twenty-five  MSS. 
and  from  the  ejirly  e<litions  Of.  Marsh,  on  >li- 
chaelis,  ii.  8.'>8-t><>;,  but  he  useii  the  collection 
nit  her  for  cxegi'tical  ..han  for  criti<"il  purjt<»M>K. 
Thus  he  prnn«'unce<l  in  favour  of  the  obvious  inter- 
|)olations  in  Matt.  i.  11 ;  John  xviii.  13,  which  have 
coiiseiiucutly  obtaitied  a  place  in  the  msirgin  of  the 
.\.  v.,  Jind  eiMiwhcre  maintained  nwiings  which, 
on  critical  grounds,  arc  wholly  indefensible:  M:itt 
ii.  17;  Mark  iii.  K*.  xvi.  2.  Thi>  intci-jiolntion  in 
Apoc.  XI.  11,  ical  6  &77cAes  Cior^icci  h.is  i<ns>ed 


n-gia  facile  supp-ditaMt.  ex  lis  ita  hunc  nt»truni  n>cen- 
tfuiiuuN,  ut  nuUam  omnino  litt^ram  tecut  cue  jKiXrremur, 
quam  plun*  iique  mrliitn*  Utni,  tanquam  t€»ttM.  cum- 
yntUirttit.  Adjutl  praf terra  sunius  cum  allis  {i.e.  1-lrasnil) 
tnm  vero  Cumplutcnsl  (<diii«ino,  quam  ad  votu»tir>inioi 
bililiutl.ecae  lii-onU  X.  I'unt.  ctdla-s  cxcudl  Jaa^rrat  Ht^ 
pan.  Card.  F>.  SiinmlUM :  qiuni  coin  nnstris  miru  ciinsi'Mn 
sarpissime  convi-nlre  ox  ii»a  collatlune  dcprvhrndlniiis " 
(lYrf.  ttlit.  15t6-9).  In  theprpfMT  to  the  third  t-dltloi^ 
ho  Kiys  iluib  ho  ust\\  the  sitinc  16  u)pl'  a  for  thcK*  cditinni 
as  for  that. 

*  ••  N.iviim  .Ii2»r  Oiristl  D.  X.  Trs'Amontum.  Kx  Bl- 
bliotlioca  lUgU.  l.utctiao.  Kx  ofllciiiA  KobrrtI  Ste|ibnn! 
t\|ti.i:raphi  rrgil.  rigils  typis.  Blhl..**  In  this  cduloc 
Si<<plicn<  simply  sajs  of  his  *•  16  c«>piei,"  ttiat  th«'  first  li 
the  OiinpIut«'n>lan  tdition.  the  ticcund  {Cti^9  HtMOf)  *9 
most  anclpiit  citpy.  o)llati<d  by  frimds  In  lulj ;  S-M,  10. 
:5.  u-pi's  fniiu  tlH-  Koyal  Library;  "caelcra  santea<|Ua| 
jiidique  currugare  llcall"  (FtvCiX 
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Into  mt  text  of  ii)«  A.  V.  The  Greek  t«xl  of  Beu 
♦^ledicaUvl  to  Queen  Elitabcth)  ww  prm<«d  by 
U,  Stephens  in  1565»  and  tkpihi  in  1576;  but  hia 
chid"  edition  was  lUt  thinl,  printed  ia  15^2,  which 
coiiUiined  r«2uiiugB  from  the  Codices  B^tae  and 
Ciar^tttijntami^.  The  reading  followed  by  the  teit 
«f  A.  V»  tb  Rom.  vii.  6  <^Airo#aK<JvTa*  lor  Airo- 
0ay<$|i^fSji  which  i«  tupporte<l  by  no  (iieek  MS.  or 
•cr»iuD  whiitfver,  b  due  to  t[ii»  edition.  Other 
fditions  oy  J3e2a  rtppcured  id  1586-9,  1598,  and 
bis  (Ourd)  t«xi  f'otcnd  a  wid«  L-urneucy,*  AmoDg 
other  editions  whith  were  wholly  or  iq  part  basal 
upon  it,  tho)i«  of  the  Klzevira  alone  j-equire  to 
be  notired.  The  first  of  these  editiuna,  fomou»  for 
the  benuty  of  their  ctccution^  was  publiah^  at 
Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  imi  b^own  who  act«d  as 
editor,  but  the  teit  is  maiuly  that  of  the  third  «?ilittoti 
of  Stepbeiwu  Including  every  muiute  varmtion  ia 
orthogmphy,  it  diders  from  this  in  278  places 
(Scrivener,  N,  T,  Canibr-  1860»  p.  v\,).  In  these 
caMK  it  geneinlty  ngree^  with  Beza,  moi«  rarely  it 
dithm  {mm  both,  either  by  tTl>ogn»phical  error* 
(Matt.  vL  34,  xv.  27;  Luke  x.  6  add.  A,  li*  12. 
lilt.  19;  John  iiL  0)  or  perhaps  by  manuscript 
authority  (Matt.  xjnv.  9«  om.  rwif:  Luke  vii.  12, 
irtii.  29;  John  lii.  17,  Zn).  In  the  second  editioQ 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  waa  smnouuxxd  that  the  text 
waa  that  which  wns  uatTeivally  received  (Uxhtm 
enp  hahei  nujtc  alt  omnibus  reotptum),  and  the 
det:lAraLion  thus  boldly  mnde  wn»  practically  ful* 
HlletL  From  this  time  the  Elitvii-inii  text  was 
g^niemlly  r^piinted  on  the  cotitincntt  and  that  of  the 
third  editk»u  of  Stephens  in  England,  till  quite 
recent  times.  Vet  it  has  been  shown  that  thejie 
tetta  were  substantially  formed  on  late  MS.  au- 
thority, without  the  help  of  any  complete  colla- 
tions or  of  any  i-eoiiinp  (except  rf  U^  of  a  finrt 
clasM  MS.,  without  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
without  the  assutance  of  oriental  Teraions.  No- 
thing ihoit  of  a  mirade  could  have  prcJnoed  a 
Gtitrcally  pure  text  from  such  materials  and  those 
treated  without  any  deHnito  lystem.  Yet,  to  use 
Bentlcy*s  words,  which  are  not  too  strong,  "  the 

•  Tfatt  edttfoQ  of  Bc»  of  1689  uid  Uie  third  of  SU?pbeas 
Daf  tie  repirded  m  glvtng  th    fondamenml  Greclt  text 
9f  tbe  A.  ^,    In  tbe  folio wlug  pascices  In  (be  Oo«pels  the 
K,  V,  diffen  frrun  St«pheiu,  and  agreei  with  Besa:-« 
MalL  la,  33,  ovk  on.  Yet  this  partick  mjf  ht  be  omitted 
In  imnslatlun. 
m     xal.  f,  intMifiuTain  for  rrtxAOnrw. 
„     Tsaiit.  13,  H,  imaapoflcd  In  Stepb. 
Mark  tL  29,  om,  t^ 
M     Till.  'M,  m  ^Vd^  for  otv  mi  iM^tu 
„     Is.  40,  hi^*tr  for  Om^v,  **  flgAlost  sooct  MSB.**  as 
Bcxa  remarkt. 
lakm  L^.addU  (not  la  l<*  ed.). 

„       iL  72,  avrigf  for  oitritv, 

„      a.  33,  cm,  tax  irrpa^tit  —  eZirt .      Yet  ftven  In 
marg.,  stid  nutloed  \sj  Beaa. 

f,       XWt  S6,  OIN.  tMTOV. 

,     STli  39,  €M  ▼erso.     The  otnlsiioii  notked  Id 

tnarg.  and  by  Bett. 
•     zx.  81,  add  tti»L    So  Biw  !■(  cd.,  but  not  9^  (tuy 
♦rror?) 
/•bn  xllL  SO,  uT«  ov¥  «^7A0«.    "  Agaliwt  all  til*  old 
MSS."  (Dea»>. 
«     xvllL  94.  add  o^iv 
to  otbcm  It  Mgrses  wllb  Slephens  agtlnst  ficia  t— 
Malt.  L  33.  «aA»tfov<n  for  MAivcK.   Tbe  marg.  may  be 
tnktidied  to  giro  the  otber  nadlng.  \ 

,     ax.  tft, «[  for^. 
IfiMt  a«l  £0,  (wid  *A^if  1^  at  tb*  end. 
^»te«  («.  I,  2i'x«#  fur  2(XM 
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text  stood  aa  if  an  A^niiitle  wrre  R.  ^t«fba*  i^V 
pocntorj'  HaLlt  halloWMl  what  was  eammaif 
used,  and  the  oonrae  of  textual  polemics  matt*^ 
hated  not  n  little  to  preierve  without  chaii|:»  #> 
oommoD  IteJd  on  which  coctrovemulists  were  f» 
pared  to  engage. 

ii.  Fhm  Mill  to  ScAo/s.— 6.  The  seoond  pet^ 
of  the  history  of  the  printed  tejEt  maj  be  tn«lMil 
with  less  detail.  It  w^  iufluenoed,  more  m  lat 
throughout  by  the  t&xUtx  reccptu^  tii<iiq{b  tli 
autliority  of  tiiis  proruinrud  teixt  wiis  ^!t»kwif 
shaken  by  th**  incrfsiBe  uf  cnticsl  tnat«r^«  svi  tk 
bold  emaciation  of  priiidpic^  of  rm«iju  T-m 
Krst  impoitmt  collection  ol^  larioits  rr^ 
that  ot\Stepheiui  was  too  tm^mrfi-ct  tu  i 
name — was  given  ^  ^    " 

of  his  Polyjjott.     The  ^  ^       - 

and  Persian  TerBions  »>/  i  .      .  .    . 
the   readinp   of  Cod.  Alrje,,  wei 
5th   volume  together  with    the    t^ 
'  To  these  were  jiddeJ  in  tJie  tith  the  i\ 
leeted    by    Stephens,    others    from    *n 
Wechel  at  Fraukfoii  l!'^^^      '^^     -  > 
Citdkes   Bezae  and    Vi 
other  MSS.  which  had  I 
of  An^bp.  CTssher.     &• 
extremely  imperfect  (Si : 
fntrodvcthn,  p.  148). 
amination,  yet  it  is  l«  * 
portance  of  the  exhibit 
oriental   reraiona  side    < 
Greek  text.     A  few  nv^ 
by  Ct7ECELLAECr«  (de  Com  cdj** ,  iu  au  c 
lished   at  AmaterdAm,   1658.  it^,  \mt 
oamea  of  this  peii  * 
lishmeb.    The  n 
versions  were  first  ^ 
Oxford,  1675;  ed.  ijre^oiy,  i 
ferrice  which  Fell  renderi*!  * 
N.T.  was  the  libera!  en. V 
MilL    TheworkofMiLi 
ed.  Euster,1710;  other  v^pr 
172a,  1746,  kc,)  marks  » 


John  ztUL  30,  warrvn  for  wdmva^ftm^ 
ILSS."  CBeaa)* 

In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  1  baw  i 
pasMffcs  Id  wblcb  tbe  A.  V.  a<T««i  wllk  tbi  l«t  a' ft^*^ 
ediUon  of  16))9  Sffalaat  Stepluns  (Acto  s«tt.  X  »<  * 
xxlt.  3A,  xxtY.  IS.  IS ;  Bom.  wtL  «  (Aotojt  ««l  ii  ••^t 
xH.  11,  xTt  :iO;  I  Cor.  v.  li,  xir.  «  ;  S  Q*.  lit  i,  »v  4 
TlL  IX  )■,  xL  U;  CoL  L  I,  14»  11  !«}  lflna.ld; 
STbess.IL  4;  TIL  IL  10;  Hebr,  tx  )<M|*)«itlM&a 
(note),  Iv.  la,  15,  V.  13;  1  P*t.  t  *  /.-.*'  ^  r^,  i^  ii 
1  John  L  4.  U.  sa  On  italtca),  lit 
Jude  34;  Apoc^  IIL  1,  v.  11,  Ttt  . 
xia.  3,  xlT.  iH,  xvL  14,  xtIL  4.    oc  ti«  oj^j  £.crf  j» 
A.  v.  screes  nttb  Stepbena  v^ptnaL  Pva^  A<ito  N  S 
xvL  It,  XXV,  6  (nolr),  xxirl.  S4  |ta^  v    t: .  i  t^  ^  ♦ 
ni,  2»,  xL  22,  X,  31  (ermr  of  pre«a5i  • 
It.  it  (i»i>l»)s  rtilL  L  IS;  T^t.  IL  ;  j  Ii 
It  21.  ilL  31 ;  a  Pi-l_  IL  1»  I  Xpae.  iw.  i-.  ^ 
xiv.  3.  xtIU,  «.  ^Ix.  1.    Tb«  anaiBMiitan  ^r- 
vetier  (A  Suppkmtni  to  I4a  J«I1mfi(siiI  flii^ 
dllTon  sUffbtlj  fnun  thl^  witftto  iHtote  A  ll«  j 
pasBsges;  oiber  fisnug 

3%,  aix.  'i7  ;  3  Ci»r  zL  1,  xllt  4;  A^m.  I^  ^  i 
In  other  places,  lialt  tt  U.  a,  iO|  J  ok*  x««  K 
XXVIL  29 ;  3  l^t  L  I.  Us-y  fr.ll«*  1 
16,  ^i^cm^ci'  RMtmi  ^ 
notes  oA  reading.  ? 
Luke  it  U  i  Jalui  x 

JamealL  18;  a  >Vl  U.  1,  ti,  u,  i  J^t^iLOil 
all  ooaM  ft-wm  Bai^ 
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ol  tbe  N.  T.  tot.  There  'w  much  in  it  which  will 
BOt  hmr  Uie  tatt  of  hiKtorical  inquiry,  much  thnt 
ta  imperfrct  in  the  mAteriaJs  much  that  is  cmde 
mod  caphciouA  in  criticinn,  bat  when  every  draw- 
back hitt  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  lahoitni  of  a  life.  The  woric 
ooeitpied  Mill  about  thirtj  year^,  and  was  finished  ! 
onlT  a  foi-tnight  before  hi«  death.  One  gi^eat  merit  i 
of  Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  importance  of; 
each  element  of  critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
M SS.  Tcnions  and  citations,  as  well  as  internal 
eridenoe.  In  particular  he  asiterted  the  claims  of 
t}*e  LAtin  version  and  maintiined,  atsrainst  much  [ 
opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Kell,  the  great , 
value  of  patristic  quotatinns.  He  had  also  a  cli'ar  , 
view  of  the  neceuitj  of  forming  a  general  estimate  ! 
5f  the  character  of  each  authoritv,  and  described  in 
«l«tail  those  of  which  he  mode  use.  At  the  some 
time  he  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the  origin  and 
hiitoiT  of  previoua  texts,  a  labour  which,  even 
DOW,  has  in  many  parts  not  been  inpeneded.  But 
while  he  pronounced  decided  judgments  on  various 
nwiings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without  any  refer- 
«noe  or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did  not  i 
venture  to  introduce  any  changes  into  the  printed 
teit.  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of  1550 
vitboQt  any  intentional  change,  and  from  his 
•ditioii  this  has  pused  (as  Mill's)  into  general  use 
In  Endaod.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
kin  Rom  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  which 
wu  brought  against  Walton'  of  unsettling  the 
MCI  ad,  text,  was  renewed  against  Mill,  and,  nn« 
happily,  found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  (^x- 
i  9anantiim  Uetkmum  J.  MilUi  8.  T,  P.  an- 
to  his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius 
\  wortkr  of  better  things.  The  30,000  various 
randingft  which  he  was  said  to  have  collected  formed 
%  eommoo-plaoe  with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible 
(Bntley,  i?«m<irvb,  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyce).  But 
the  work  of  Mill  silently  pitxluced  fruit  botli  in 
England  and  Germany.  Men  grew  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus 
prepared  to  meet  them  fairly. 

7.  Among  thoi^e  who  hod  known  and  valued 
Mill  was  R.  Bkxtlky,  the  greatest  of  Knglish 
■eholan.  In  his  earliest  work  ( Fpist,  ad  J.  Mil- 
Inon,  ii.  36'J,  el.  Dyce),  in  1691.  Bentley  had 
cuntMed  generous  admiration  of  the  labours  of 
MtlU  ud  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  Remarks^ 
trimnphantly  rofuted  the  charge's  of  impiety  with 
which  they  wero  aivuulcd.  But  Mill  had  only 
**  Mcumulatad  rarious  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
Iht  jodjdous  and  critical  reader ;"  Bentley  would 

**Knkc  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

Iht*  the  render  in  doubt  and  suspense "  {Aiwcer 
to  BtmarkM,  iii.  503).  With  this  view  he  an- 
d,  in  17 1 G,  his  uitention  of  publishing  an 
of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority  of 
fkm  oldest  Greek  and  I^tin  MS.,  *'  exactly  as  it  was 
hi  the  bcrt  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Xki,  10  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words  nor 
wnm  particles'  dilfereuce"  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wnhtj.  Collations  were  shortly  ailerwaitls  under- 
tibs  both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  flome  (B), 
mA  Bntiey  himself  spared  neither  labour  not 
wmmf.    In  1720  he  published  his  Proposals  and 
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tj  the  grvat  pnrilan  Owen  In  his  Confi* 
Walton  replied  with  severity  in  TV  Omsi- 

von  Maettildit's   .V.  T.  flmt  appeared  In 
'911 1,  witb  a  srlectluo  uf  vurioas  rcaillnKii,  mhI  a  aeries 
to  Juatirj  tlie  nHreivitl  text. 


a  Specimen  ^Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  an- 
nounces his  design  of  publishing  "  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  MSS.  in  Greek  and 
Koman^?)  capital  letters."  In  this  way  "he  be> 
lieves  that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  very 
few  places)  the  true  exemjUar  of  Origen  .... 
and  is  suro  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  by 
their  mutual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  original 
text  to  thi>  smallest  nicety  as  cannot  be  per- 
formed now  in  any  classic  author  whatever."  lie 
purported  to  add  nil  the  various  leadings  of  the 
lirst  live  centuries,  "  and  what  has  crej»t  into  'uiy 
copies  bince  is  of  no  value  or  authoritr.'  The 
proposals  were  immediately  assailed  by  Middleton- 
A  violent  controversy  tbllowed,  but  Bentley  con* 
tinned  his  labours  till  17'J»  (Dyce,  iii.  483). 
After  that  time  they  seemeil  to  have  censed.  The 
troubles  in  which  Bentley  was  involve!  render  it 
unnecessary  to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of 
the  suspenMon  of  his  work.  The  one  chapter 
which  he  published  shows  clearly  enough  that  he 
was  prepared  to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  disagreement  of  his  andent  codices  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  proclaimed  with 
undoubting  confidence  (Scrivener,  Cod,  Aug.  p.  xix.). 
A  complete  account  of  Bentley's  labours  en  the 
N.  T.  is  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  by  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  BentUii  Critica  Sacra, 
8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  advance 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials  at 
his  oomnuuhl.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  German 
scholai's  hold  the  first  place.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Bengel  (1687-1752),  who  was  led  to  stndy 
the  variations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of 
the  infinite  value  of  every  didne  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  documents 
has  been  ali-ea«iy  noticed  (i.  §12) ;  hut  the  evidence 
before  him  was  not  sutlioient  to  show  the  paramomit 
authority  of  the  mo!>t  ancient  witnesses.  His  most 
important  rule  was,  Proclivi  scriptioni  prfifstat 
ardua;  but  except  in  the  Hevelation  he  did  not 
venttire  to  give  any  reading  which  hod  not  been 
already  oilopted  in  some  edition  {Prodrotmts  A\  T, 
Gr.  recte  cnuteqne  udonumdi^  1725 ;  Not.  Testam. 
.  .  .  .  1734 ;  App*tratiis  criticus,  ed.  2^*  cura  1*.  I). 
Burk,  1763).  But  even  the  partial  revision  which 
EWngcl  had  nvide  exposal  him  to  the  bitterest 
attacks ;  and  Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  published 
his  great  edition,  reprinted  the  received  text.  The 
labours  of  Wetstein  (1693-1754)  formed  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  While 
still  very  young  (1716)  he  was  engaged  to  collate 
for  Bentley,  and  he  aftenrards  continueii  the  woi  k 
for  himiielf.  In  17.S3  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  town,  from  theologiad  dilferences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1751-2  at 
Amsterdnm.  A  first  edition  of  the  Proltyomena 
had  been  published  previously  in  1730;  but  the 
principles  which  he  then  maintained  were  after- 
wards much  modifiei  by  his  opposition  to  Bengal 
(Comn.  Preface  to  K.  T.'cura  Oerardi  de  Tnijecto, 
ed.  2«,  1785  ,.f    The  great  service  which  Wetstein 


of  these  canons  drsfrve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illastratl.x) 
of  the  bold  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  printed  text.  SI 
Budu 

CAN.tx.  **  f'niacrMt««nonfacilvarlant#>m  lettimeB  .... 
modo  rtrtfia  Uctio  sii  teamdum  amiloffiam  Udei  "... 

Cam.  X.  "  Ncqoe  duo  codicn  faduni  vartoBtam  le» 
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VttkitrfrJ  to  aocroi  tuiUoifln  wa»  by  the  ctt  sreinii 
df  mattrtidv  He  tnarJe  tioftrly  ua  ^reit  an  advance 
an  Mill  a»  Mill  had  maiir  ou  tho&e  who  preceded 
bun*  But  iu  tht  us*?  ol'  hi*  matenah  he  ihoweil 
littlff  ctitical  tect ;  wid  liis  stmngi!  tlieory  of  tlie 
LutinUfHion  i'(  the  mo6t  aiicioiit  MSS.  proved  for 
A  lotxu;  time  a  ftehoui  dnwbodc  lo  the  soiiud  Atudy 
of  the  Greek  text  (ProkgotMnOt  cd.  Semler,  1766, 
«d.  LotM,  1831). 

9.  It  WHS  the  work  of  Griesrach  n74.Vl812) 
to  place  the  oooiiiaj^itive  viduQ  of  Misting  docu- 
menU  in  a  d*»iiitr  light.  Tlie  time  was  now  come 
when  tiie  r*^ulU  of  eoUettttl  cvuleuoi'  might  be  eel 
out ;  itod  (iincsW'h,  with  ^ioguinr  sagacity,  courtesy, 
mid  iefflj,  dovwted  hi*  life  l*>  tiie  work.  His  firat  j 
cilitious  {Sj/nopfis,  1774;  Xfuv.  7>j*^.  ed.  I,  1777-1, 
$)  Wei's  bis«d  for  the  iTio)»t  part  on  the  criticail 
cnllrcliousof  Wetsteiii.  Not  long  nllerwaitdA  Mat* 
TKAL;i  piiblLsheij  an  edition  based  on  tlie  accurate 
joUfltion  of  Mo«x)w  JIS^S.  (^".  T.  *ar  Cudd.  Mo$' 
qu4nsibus  ....  Riga,  17B2-88,  12  to1».  ;  ed.  2*»», 
1803-7,  3  T^ls.).  These  new  materiaU  weit?  fur- 
ther inci^eascd  by  the  collcctioii»  of  Alter  (1786-7), 
Birch,  Adler.  and  Moldeuhawer  (1788-1  HOI),  a^ 
well  u  by  the  bJbours  of  Griesbach  himsdf,  And 
when  Ghcsboch  publit»lied  hifi  aecoud  edition  (1796- 
1806,  2iid  <d.  of  vol.  i.  by  D.  ikliuk,  18^27)  he 
ULode  «  noble  u««  of  tht  luaten&b  thn&  placed  to  his 
bauds.  Hiti  chief  error  wa^  that  he  al^eretl  the 
received  text  instead  of  coostriicting  the  text  afrt»»u ' 
bat  in  acutcness,  rigour,  and  condoar  he  stand> 
below  DO  otUtor  of  the  N.  T.,  and  hi*  jud^i-nt  will 
alwaja  retain  a  jieculiar  valne.  In  1805  he  pib- 
li«hed  d  majtu.ll  edition  with  a  selection  o^'  readings 
Thich  be  judged  to  be  mo«-e  or  \m^  worthy  of 
notice,  und  thin  has  been  often  repnnted  (Comp. 
S*/inbotaa  Criticaf!,  1785-1793;  Opttscuia,  rd. 
Gabler,  1M24-5;  QmmcnUtrius  Critwua,  1798- 
181 1 ;  White's  Crtsdoa  Grieabftchmnae . , .  Synopsigf 
1811). 

10.  The  editiou  of  ScilOLZ  contjibute^i  more  in 
appewranee  tlinit  i-«Uity  to  the  furthenini^  of  an- 

tidsra  (N.  T  ad  fidctn  teat  cHL 1830-1836), 

This  laborious  «cholar  collected  a  greater  mass  of 
7ai*ieii6  r^iogs  than  had  been  brought  tog;f>ther 
before,  but  bis  work  is  very  iiuMxrumte,  and  hidi 
own  collationa  fiingulaily  superficial.  Yet  it  was 
of  nervice  to  call  attention  to  the  maas  of  iiniji«l 
MSS.  J  aud,  while  dispreciating  the  vidue  of  the 
more  aiidejit  MSS.,  Scbolz  himself  i^howed  the 
powerful  itoflueoec  of  Gne»bf»ch'a  pnnciples  by 
ji^^,,..  tM  -  .■,.,.,..,..1^  ^jj^  AleiandriDe  in  preference 
t^"  litfln  reailiug  (i.  §14.    Cvmp. 

lit  ise  .  .  .  1823  ;  Cvrai  Cfiik<ie 

.  ,  ,  I82u-1845>» 

iii.  From  Lachmaim  to  ihe  preteni  time, — 1 1 .  In 
the  year  after  the  pablication  of  the  fint  voinme 
of  ScboU't  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  In  a 
«riefi  of  claasical  teits  prepared  by  LAOUlLUfK 
{-f  1851).  1&  this  the  admitted  principles  of  scho- 
lumhip  were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  coastructioD  of  tlie  tejtt  of  the  N.  T. 
The  preecriptfve  right  ol  the  testujn  receptuH  was 
wboUy  set  aside,  sntl  the  text  in  eimy  put  waa 
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prfu**  'piKiB^ 


, .  contra  rtotf^tam  et  edUam  d  aunt  teRsut 
Uniomm  ....  maxitne  in  oiaiitendo"  . . . 

Cak,  xIt.  *'  Vfrtime*  eUam  anLlqataaimae  ab  4diiiM  ei 
aitttitticxlptla  difTerentet  ^ . .  Ofilecdimt  "Hf^t^Mrm  UiLer- 


Cam.  xvIL  **  OOaitarm  Patnim  lexuu  N.  T.  oon  (acvn* 
iatietit  vmrlaotem  vnntaoimL** 
Uam.  (xlx.  '■  Effitmeior  tmii9  tmtw  Tterpet " 


Tigidated  oy  andecit  niithontT< 
hj4  nual)  ethtiob  iJV*.  T.  Gr.  ttr 
manni*  Bcrol.  1831)  LaclimAnti  Iu 
account  of  bia  design  {Stud^  «.  JTr-. 
which  he  rer«>r^l  hit  tVMdmvt  In  «  Uo^  |i.«rj&^ 
but  the  book  it^lf  ooutaitiod  no  Appatvtostf  tW 
l^omena,  ncd  w«s  the  subject  of  gT«Kt  lai  MMi 
iniiitiepn«eutations.  When,  howvrv,  il»  aHM 
jiAsertioii  of  the  prtirutry  clnims  of 
out  the  N.  T.  viOA  more  fairly  k[ 
mann  fett  hixmelf  en<'oMmg«<rj  to  undertake  a  kf^ 
Lvlitir»it«  with  both  I.AtiQ  and  Otvak  leatk  %f 
Greek  iiuthoritles  for  Uitsk,  Huiited  la  C^  P^Bl 
uncial  MS::?.  ( A  b  C  D  P  Q  T  Z  K^  t5,  l\^V 
aud  the  <piolMtions  of  Ireofttus  and  QriMW  w* 
aii'&nged  by  the  yoimgcf  BotUlM&li.  lad^MS 
himself  pi^pared  the  Latin  evidence  (TFifnil«*  B^ 
of  Gr.  TtJtt,  p.  101),  and  n^bed  both  terta,  TW 
first  %'olunM.'  a|iipeared  ia  I  $(4^  tlit  mstmi  •» 
pribt'*d  in  1845,  but  not  fmblisbed  till  \$S^0^ 
m  a  grcAt  measure  to  th#  oppcsitioa  w»^-  "^  -  - 
manu  t\>\m<i  from  his  ^ieml  De  WeCir 
Pr^wf.  \y. ;  Tr^llcs,  p.  1 U).  Tb«  tn^ 
edition  did  not  ditfer  much  fttnn  that  ^  iU  1*=^^ 
but  while  iu  the  fbimer  he  htd  uwd  W«a 
iLnim)  authority  only  to  4«od«  io  ^m  ^km 
Eastern  (Grttk)  atitJioritica  mtn  diriiti;  liii 
tatter  he  Uiteil  the  twn  grtst  awuuM  of  mii^ 
togn^htv.  Lauhmami  ddigiht^l  |»  (|«0lt  B«tftf  • 
hiti  ^:«'-it  pfec'irsor  ($7);  lini  there  was  a  9^ 
pott.<  in  tlmr  Umisedialt  alaa.  Aiif 

bell'  ^uldbe  powihle  to  «tedbl>if» 

t^rt  w,  ..  ii^  ^,y  ^  coropajittOD  of  ch«  ^MmB^tk 
authonties  with  the  ol«ie5l  MS&.  of  iha  Vi|^ 
Aflei-waiiis  xtrj  Important  rwmmitm  of  ^  M^ 
Latin  versioa^  were  (U^«)rcrtd,  moA  tht  vliiril^ 
lioa  waa  complicated  by  tH«i  <«U«dioa  </ fri^^B^ 
ments.      Lochni^ui  r#  wiiiiBd  j^  tltf  M 

iiLstanee  only  to  c  r*Dt  tut  of  tibi  ^^ 

ceutury,  which  Hu^.,^  ..  j^^wiaie  tW  faaM»<^^ 
tl^er  cntkifm.  This  at  lenal  mm  a  e^  ^ 
towards  the  tjoith,  thouc:h  it  Ftiu«l  ttH  ki  tm^ftk 
Afr  a  final  one.     Gnei>b  iif^wl  Ur  (tf^ 

text  of  the  1 5th  and  1  .n  Jn  BfltidN 

isobt«d  (Mk^'Sages,  but  yrr  int  uU*  tOt  Ml  ^ 
fouudatioii  of  his  own  :  rr'hfiiaiwi  tj'"'*^  ^ 
nuthoiity  of  antiquity  erttry  winfii^  a  «rthB|i^i^ 
in  c:on6tructioD,  in  the  whole  «ucD|ii«am  mm^ 
mugcment  of  his  text.  Bat 
giisat  aa  its  merits  ai-e  a>  «  ifiA 
cvidnicc,  is  not  without 
t-enaJs  on  ivh 

ITllJgO  of   J-.., 

The  esciu.^!  On«&ta| 

neoesa^ry  at  tit^i  Um*^  left  »  mi 
change   (t.  i.   Pnaef.  p,  xair.)u      Tim 
primary  cursives   o(l*u 
tideiioe  ou  jleoder  MS,  authority 
able  to  njte,  but  little  tikt«d 
pp.  xxT.,  xxxriii.,  Luis.  . 
for  him  to  have  cou^«cnit^l  U»t  hk^bf^ 
by  devoting  it  to  die  tfttrrinp  af  %h 
bane  claimeil  llie  Holy  Sertjitxitn 
:hisg 


■MMil  ^  m^ 
lb 


Ihoritf.    Imkmm^ 
It  WM,  h«e«»»*«^  i 


AS  esanqplea  of  C»  tx.  we  teiL  l^t^- 
'I.  o  A*y.  xi>. ;  I.  2-  ^ti»r»«»  4  C*  ^ 

Q.9Tr9¥tuvV*     Ou  1 

CuDtp luiciiiiuii  cv  1 1  •  Ca  IflS  a 

ad  fiJizm  |>  I 

ctunni  haV- 

InvcuiMia et  it'iu*  mi    ijk  3»> 


Hint,  of 


NBW  TEsrrAMKTrr 

'i  pUui  and  edition   Is  in  Tregeilofl. 

Tkxf,  97-115.  His  uxwt  impoi-tant 

Fntache,  De  Ctmformatione  N,  T,  Cri- 

^jg^  ^  ^  ^  184-1 ;  TisGhcndorf,  Prolegg,  cu.-cxii.) 

\i'  The  ^^ defects  of  I^:hmuiin's  edition  arise 

fg^f^  dbeficicncj  of  authorities.     Another  Gernuin 

^Wir,  TiSCUENDORF,  has  devoted  twentj  vf.irs 

wwUrg^B^  our  aocaimte  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS. 

Tte  &nt  editioD  of  Tischendoif  ( 1841 '  has  now  no 

dumA  for  notice.     In  his  second  (Leip^ic) 

(1^9J  he  folly  accepted  the  great  principle 

if  Lac^aania  (though  he  widened   the  range  of 

aacMBtaothoTitMB),  that  the  text  **  must  be  rought 

aMr6ma   sudcnt  authorities,  and  not  from  the 

te-<»Uti  rBoeired  edition"   {Praef,  p.  xii.),  and 

pfe  muj  of  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and 

fftlnsUe  op^atioas.  The  size  of  this  manual  edition 

jUjBiwriJy  excluded  a  full  exhibition  of  evidence : 

f^  etfitor**  own  judgment  was  often  arbitnu-y  and 

pfirtait ;  but  the  general  inBuence  of  th^  edition 

of  the  very  highest  value,  and  the  text,  an  a 

^T^tt  probabl J  be^  than  anj  which  had  preceded 

2*      poiu^  ^^  next  few  years  Tischendorf  prose- 

**.  J  fy§  lahoars  on  IfSS.  with  unwearied  diligence, 

^r\»  l8^^»   he  published  his  thiid  (seventh  *) 

In  this  he  has  given  the  authorities 

^^'^^(sA  vM^^Tiat  QiM:h  reading  in  considerable  detail. 
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^fi^i^*-"*^^  ^'*  ^>*rf  results  of  his  later  discoveries. 
^|4  ^tpM  ^^ticad  apparatus  is  extremely  valimble, 
"2  ^'^^*^1  indispensable  to  the  student.     The 

^^      ^ttv/^  ^ti  details  aT  nHKnoTftnhv.  Aichihitii  (ffinA> 


^^tftfl?*  ^^^  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gcne- 
^2f  a  f^'^f^'^de  movement  &om  the  most  ancient 
*^— *»f  *   The  Prolegomena  are  copious  and  ftdl 


1^^  ^Av^vhila  the  sound  study  of  sacred  cri- 
il^  timed  in  England.  Iu1844Tregelle8 
'  i  tt  dtthn  of  the  Apocalypae  in  Greek  and 
__  mi  ttnomioed  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.> 
I  fii^  ifaittiEse  lie  engaged  in  a  systematic  examina- 
^  Hi  of  iil  ODpaUished  uncial  MSS.,  going  over 
I  if  tilt  mxat  ground  as  Tisdioidorf,  and  cora- 
flKlls  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
riiMuuiit  of  his  labours  and  principles  {An 
t  ^  tit  PruUed  Text  of  ilie  Greek  Sew 
mi . , , ,  London),  and  agsiin  in  his  new 
I  d  Bvme^B  Introduction  <  1 856).  The  firet 
f  !■  lirvek  Testament,  containing  St.  ^latthew 
L  Ifafi.  appeared  in  1857 ;  the  second,  com- 
fii^  ti»  ^insfleis,  has  just  appeared  (1861).  In 
Wm  h*  pta  at  length  the  evidence  ul'  all  uncial 
JK^  waA  oi  BOOK  peculiariy  valuable  cursives :  of 
d  fcn«&s  up  to  the  7th  century :  of  all  Fathers 
U  £0r^w»  ufduaive.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  added, 
I  ifa^  ham  the  Cod,  Amiatinxa  with  the  readings 
4  Ite  Ck^EKfitine  edition.  This  edition  of  Tregelles 
Mn  fs^m  that  of  Lachmann  by  the  greater  width 
ilBi  viiieiJ  Jbundation;  and  from  that  of  Tischen- 
4Kd  Igr  a  ntcnt  oooatant  adherence  to  ancient  evi- 
iBK.  Every  pooible  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
t  fe«»  ppffes  aocuncy  in  the  publication,  and  the 
-flvi  mia/k  be  ngarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
m^silkrsEmi^L.  aa  it  is  perhaps  the  most  exact,  which 
|»  lAei/  v^  made  to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism. 
•V  ^u^^  if  Knapp  ri797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824), 
ittBBB  (181*0,  bc,\  and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.)  have 
ifiiliii  1 1  it  if  ■!  valne.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid 
to  the  revision  of  the  text  which 


accompanies  his  great  commentary ;  but  his  critical 
notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory.  Ii. 
the  Greek  Testament  uf  Alford,  as  in  that  of  Mi-yer, 
the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentaiy ;  but  it  la 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  important  advance 
which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in  true  principles 
of  criticism  during  the  course  of  its  publication. 
The  founn  edition  of  the  1st  vol.  (1859)  contains 
a  clear  enimciation  of  the  authority  of  ancient  evi- 
dence, as  supported  both  by  its  external  and  interna] 
claims,  and  corrects  muoii  that  was  vague  and 
subjective  in  former  editions.  Other  annotated  . 
editions  of  the  (Jireck  Testament,  valuable  for  special 
merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having  little  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  text.  One  simple  text,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice  (Cambr.  I860},  in  which,  by 
a  peculiar  an-angement  of  type.  Scrivener  has  re- 
presented at  a  glance  all  the  changes  which  havt 
been  made  in  the  text  of  Stephens  (1550),  Elzevir 
(1624),  and  Beza  (1565),  by  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf, and  Tregelles. 

14.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of  tlie 
N.  T.  various  collections  of  readings  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  which  cannot  he  wholly  omitted. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  ( §9),  the  most 
important  are  by  Hinck,  Lttcubratio  Critica,  1830; 
Reichc,  Codicuin  MSS,  If.  T.  Or.  aliquot  inaigniorwn 
in  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris  ,  .  .  colUitio  1847  ;  Sorivener, 
A  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  MSS,  of  the  ffoly 
Gospels , . .  1853 ;  A  IVanscript  of  the  Cod.  Aug,, 
with  a  full  Collation  of  Fifty  MSS.  1859;  and 
E.  de  Muralt,  of  Russian  MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The 
chief  contents  of  the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf  *s 
works  (  Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  1843 ;  Codex 
ClaromontanuSy  1852;  Monwnenta  sacra  inedita, 
1846-1856;  Aiecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana,  1855; 
Nutitia  Cod.  Sinaitici,  1860;  are  given  in  his  own 
and  other  editions  of  the  N.  T.  (The  chief  works 
on  the  history  of  the  printed  text  are  those  of 
Tregelles,  Jfist.  of  Printed  Text,  1854;  Reuss, 
Qeschichte  d,  II.  Schrift.  §§395  ff.,  where  are  very 
complete  bibliographic^  references ;  and  the  Prole- 
gomena of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Tischen- 
dorf. To  these  mu^t  be  added  the  pi-omised  (1861) 
Introduction  of  5Ir.  Scrivener. 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  CurnciSM. 
The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  b}- 
di'finite  rules.  The  foimal  enunciation  of  priu 
ciples  is  but  the  first  step  in  tlie  process  of  revi 
sion.  Even  Lachmann,  who  propose<l  to  follow  the 
most  directly  mechanical  method,  fiequently  allowed 
play  to  his  own  judgment.  It  could  not>  indeed, 
be  othei-wise  with  a  true  scholar;  and  if  there  is 
need  anywiicre  for  tlie  most  free  and  devout  exer- 
cise of  every  faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the 
very  words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. The  justitication  of  a  method  of  revision  lies 
in  the  result.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  fre* 
quently  corolUu-ies  than  laws  of  procedure.  Tet 
such  canons  are  not  without  use  in  marking  the 
course  to  bA  followed,  but  they  are  intended  only 
to  guide  and  not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of 
tact  and  schoUu^ip.  The  student  will  judge  for 
himself  how  far  they  are  applicable  in  every  par- 
ticular case ;  and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  careful  examina- 


ftlla  aMSM  and  third  editions  were  Oraeco-Latln 
■n^  f  bltihurt  at  Fufs  In  ia42.  of  no  critical  value 
L  ^rd^  caulv.wv.V  The  flfth  was  a  simple  text,  with 
rt  VHtelluM  flf  fclaevir.  chiefly  a  reprlBt  of  the  (tonrlh) 


edition  of  I84f.    The  sixth  was  a  Triglott  N.  1*.  lC64-i 
(Greek,  LaUd.  German) ;  1858  (Urcek  snd  I^Un' 

i  I>r.  Trvgelles*  first  specimen  was  pabliKliM  Id  183( 
(Mil.  ^  rnnted  7M,  p.  153). 
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ticvn  «f  tha  duiniL'teristiGs  i>f  sepumic  wltnnBCf  Kid 
of  group*  of  w itije«yM*9-  The  teat  of'  Hotr  Jkrij*- 
lure,  like,  the  text  of  nil  othpiv  txwks,  d«»jseml«  ou 
*Tidm«.  Uule&  mar  cln«sily  the  eriileuce  niidi 
fi(ioilitAt«  the  deciinorn  but  the  lintU  Appeal  must  be 
to  the  eriiionce  itself.  VViiat  npjsMirs  t^  l»  the 
onlj-  AMind  sTst^m  of  ciitid^m  will  i>e  whui  from 
the  rules  whicli  follow,  The  eiMJiipl«i  which  sire 
dddvd  uin  be  worked  out  in  acr  critical  ediiinn  of 
lli«!  Oreek  TeBtiuneQt,  luid  will  explain  belter  Utiui 
■n?  leogthened  deioinption  tha  appliciitiaii  of  the 
ruie*. 

1.  The  text  mmt  thrmujihmtt  be  determmed  hj 
midence  without  allowifuf  awj  prescnptk^f  ri^ht  to 
prinied  editvoms.  In  the  infaucy  o(  criticism  it 
wti  QttltmtX  tlmt  e&ily  piinted  ct^litions  should  i*os^ 
mm  ft  ^iieat^r  ralue  thjin  individual  M>6.  The 
linguage  of  the  Complutensinn  editor*,  aod  of 
Enumoji  and  Stephens,  wa$  such  lu  to  oommoDd 
respect  for  their  lexK  prior  to  c^taniioAtioii*  Cora- 
parntirdy  few  MSS.  weiip  known,  sod  none  tbo- 
roughJy ;  but  at  prc5*»nt  the  whole  stata  of  the 
questiou  is  a]t4^i'ed.  We  are  now  accuntelj  ac- 
quainted with  the  materiaU  ponesBed  bj  the  two 
laitter  editors  and  with  the  use  which  th«j  made 
flf  them.  If  there  ii  as  yet  no  «uch  ccrtai&tj 
with  regard  Co  the  biuis  of  the  CoTnplutentiaD 
textf  it  b  at  lenat  cleiu-  that  no  high  value  can  be 
assigned  to  H.  On  the  other  hand  we  have^  in  addi- 
tioQ  to  the  early  apparatus,  oew  Rources  of  evidence 
of  infinitely  greater  variety  aiid  ralue.  To  claim  for 
the  printed  text  any  right  of  potifie&^ou  is,  there- 
fore^  to  be  fnitliless  to  'Jie  principles  of  critical 
♦ruth*  The  received  teit  may  or  may  not  be 
correct  io  any  pHLrtieular  ctu^*  but  this  must  be 
deteiTDined  aolely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original  autiio* 
ritica.  Kor  W  it  n^ht  even  to  aa^uroe  the  received 
text  flj  our  bwtia.  The  question  before  us  is  not 
What  u  to  be  chmgedi  but.  What  v?  to  be  reitd  f 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  iusiit  on  thii  if  it  wei'e 
not  tluit  a  natural  infirmity  mak»  every  one 
unju^Hlly  confervative  in  critidsin.  It  seems  to  be 
Irreverent  to  diisturb  an  old  belief,  when  real  irre- 
verence lies  in  perpetuating  ao  error,  however 
•light  it  may  apptur  to  be.  Tbia  hold*  good 
uuirersally.  In  Holy  Scripture  nothing  can  be 
indilferent ;  and  it  i§  the  i upreme  dutj  ot^  the  critic 
to  apply  to  details  of  order  and  ortbogmphy  the 
aame  care  aa  h«  bectows  on  what  may  be  judjc:e(l 
weightier  fioint*.  If»  indeed,  there  were  anything 
tn  the  drcumAlances  of  the  tirst  publication  of  the 
N.  T,  which  might  seem  to  i^move  it  from  the 
ordinary  fortunes  of  books,  then  it  would  be  impo^- 
able  not  to  i*espect  the  pioua  sectiment  which 
aoceptis  the  early  text  as  ao  immediate  work  of 
Providence.  But  the  hi&tory  showi  too  many 
maiks  of  human  fmlty  to  admit  of  ituch  a  «up> 
INKition.  The  text  itaelf  contaiuii  palpable  tiud 
admitted  errors  (Matt,  ii,  11,  tl^cv;  Act*  viiu 
37,  ix.  5.  A ;  Apoc*  v*  14»  ucii.  1 1  ;  not  to  men- 
tiJO  I  John  V.  7;,  in  crerj  way  analogous  to  th«ie 
which  occur  in  the  first  dassicul  teits.  The  oon- 
3luiion  is  obvious,  and  it  is  superstitioti  rather 
than  nrvereuoe  which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  «er> 
vice  of  Scripture  the  laws  which  have  restui-ed  so 
much  of  their  native  b<aEiaty  to  other  aticient 
writings.  It  may  not  be  posatble  to  (ix  the 
reading  in  every  case  finally,  bat  it  \i  no  !cti» 
the  duty  c»f  the  scholoi'  to  adt'anoe  a^  far  as  he 
(an  and  mark  the  extreme  rangu  of  imoertointy. 

2>  Er>ery  clement  vf  €tid^nce  must  bt  tihm  ini<i 
aecotmt  before  a  decmon  i$  tnade. 
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tainty  must  rie^^enxaril;   remain .   i*u 


^41 


wIm 

miiko  of  •  iilkiftin  lUe  exhituyttti.      Vet 
the  prvsMihlr  hmits  of  varintit>ii  «n  Darmif, 
ftVHJlshle  evidiiiCf   h  »&  fi;?'  :''.>M  ' 

is   diClkult    to   oniicieive   tl 
could  d<*  mojv  than  Inru  ii..  ,.  rjum 

are  at   p»esei>t  doubtful.     But  tn  civlside 
chnnces  of  error  it  1«  nccesary  to  take 
every  testiranny.     No  cubitnuy  lirie 
excluding;    M^.    ventlons   or    quotAl 
eertJiin   date,       "^^  -    " —    text   must 
eipliiin  all  vn:  the 

may  illu»trate  7  one.     In  pmctifls 

tte  found  tliat  certaui  documenta  may  be 
after  examination ,  Rnd  that  the  vsImi*  of 
variously  nlleit 
sttllj  as  1K>  vn 
testimony  can  ' 
3.  The  milt 
efidenoe  is  mi 

Maauscrints,  vei^iofia.,  Aud  oUiMi:r~«  Uit  \Li} 
classes  of  exterbid   authontie;*    fur   the 
obviously  open  to  clmrac^tertatie  errom. 
ore  pcenliariy  tiable  to  ermrs  frota 
foomp.  I  §31  if.).     The  two  last  ai« 
cause  of  corvuption  and  als^  to  others, 
of  the  tangiinge  into  which  the 
may  require  the  introductiou  of 
tides  or  words  of  reference,  as  out  bt 
the  italicised   wordn  in  the  A*  Y, 
the  article  and  of  prrp<>sitions  cuiaol  hi 
or    dLstingiuAhtMl    wiui    certainty    to 
Gloeses  or   marginal  Additiotia  arv  tsu 
poas  into  the  teit  in  the  pron^^  trf  *i 
in  that  of  tnmH^riptioii.     «; 
hand,  arv  often  part  ml  or 
use  may  r  •  -  -  *■"  'ilional  h^'ij  ^u 
R»on  or  u  fiuiaiges  of 

grounds  .  i  y  are,  how#vffr, 

miued»  and  tit«^ie  it  genri  Jly  Utilt  dil 
ciding  wheiheT  the  rend''rtn<  f^t  a  vvfiiM 
tiraony  of  a  Father  cjn  '      j  lyled.     Sl< 

the  most  impoilant  «j  dtm 

Ginek  text   that  th.y    (....,     ;ht 
original   with  scnjpulous   aanirary» 
fepipscuting  minute  shade*  of  ea 
a  oonjftarit  uniformity  whii'h  crudd  mA 
anticipated  (Com p.  Lju:hmaun,  jST.  T  L  ft 
It  in  n  fir  more  Keriou«  ob«$tade  to  th« 
of  tJiei^  authorities  that  the  tcit>  ef 
aud    Fathers   generally   are    in    a   ^ 
j^tate.     With   the  ejcreptioQ  of  the 
there  is  not  one  trt  wKt<!h  a  thnTrm<:*»!y 
text  is  availnbt' 
Origeo  are  tittl 
of  scholarsliip. 
l»otJi  mii,y  be   f 
Uuf  text  of  th' 
this  ngaiusi  otltei  «Mii 
to  (^iitx^rtJitn   a  s)icipi< 
suCi   ■      ■'       '    -,•  rtn_  co^iipjf.ii^  !!■ 
of  '  IV 1  til   tlve  tmt  <' 

BuL      A ..,.,     all0^»Tir-Ji     h*.t      t- 

th»e  drawbrtdfs,  Uu' 

the   thtve    kiuils  <»f   i 

value.     The  evidence  oi  vr 

t}>at   a    )TS,   mkiUux    is 

John  i.  H,  4  «*vwr  ( B  C  ;  hur-  i^  «i 

Uoba  i,  2,  mmI  %  I«^q^4#  :}V^   t. 


they  diJSer  I 
!..M-  t)-»f   lirttl 
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A),  iii.  21,  lx««  (B);  2  Pet.  ii.  16,  h 
s ;  and  the  absence  of  their  support  throws 
Ml  reailings  otherwise  of  the  hizhest  pro- 

2  Pet.  ii.  4,  ffMipeiis,  ii.  6,  a<rc/B«0'tr. 
nony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  sufficient 
M-ejiondei-ating  wei«;ht  to  slight  MS.  au- 
Matt.  i.  18,  rov  9h  xfi^^^^^  ^  y4v9<n%\ 
'.  ypn«ions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  | 
to  any  exi.sting  M.SS.,  they  furnish  a 
b}  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity 
S.  with  the  most  ancient  text.  On  ques- 
i>rtho<;;i-nphy  MSS.  alone  have  authority, 
lest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writera,  seem 
nay  judge  from  printed  texts)  to  have 
the  current  spelling  of  their  time,  and 
ave  aimed  at  pre-^rving  in  this  respect 
otic  peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.  But 
^n,  are  not  free  from  special  idiosyn- 
f  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  both  in  con- 
and  orthogi-aphy,  and  imless  account  be 
these  a  wrong  judgment  may  be  made  in 
Kusages. 

f  mere  preporuleriince  of  numbers  u  in 
«o  weight.  If  the  multiplication  oT  copies 
.  T.  h.ad  been  unifuiTn,  it  is  evident  Uiat 
iber  of  later   copiesi   preserve*!   from   the 

of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
rr,  yet  no  one  would  have  prefeiTed  the 
timony  of  the  13th  to  the  scuitier  docu- 
*  the  4th  century.  Some  changes  are  n«^ 
intitxluced  in  the  most  careful  copying, 
e  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  recent  MS. 
e  been  copied  from  one  of  great  antiquity, 
must  be  a  rai"e  occurrence.  If  all  MSS. 
ivi-il  by  successive  reproduction  from  one 
h^  moe^t  ancient,  though  few,  would  claim 
autliority  over  the  more  recent  mass.  As 
CA^^e  \%  still  stronger.  It  has  been  :^own 
boly  of  lator  c«)pies  was  made  under  one 
.  They  give  the  testimony  of  one  chuivh 
I  not  of  ;dl.  For  muiy  generations  By- 
r;-ihi«s  must  j;indu;dly,  even  thoii;;h  uucon- 
h;ivf  a.'v<iniilat»Ml  the  text  to  their  cnneut 
.»\pies?.ion.  Meanwhile  the  pii.pa<jalinn  of 
an  ami  African  tyjM?s  of  text  w:is  Irll  to 
al  ivpitxl action  of  an  ancient  exemplar. 
eie   nt^'^-ssjuily  fur   rare     than    later  jmd 

copies,  and  at  the  same  time  lilcely 
J-  lev.  u.-e-l.  Kepresontatives  of  one  class 
.■re'ore  mnltipliotl  rapidly,  while  those  of 
>>-es  barely  aMitinued  to  exist.  From  this 
•8  that  >iSS.  have  no  abstract  numerical 
Variety  of  ovideiico,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
s.  i..ust  decide  on  each  doubtful  p)int ;  and 
'!•■*  by  no  moans  nirely  that  one  or  two 
one  siipiNHt  a  reailiug  which  is  unq\ies- 

rijjht  (^Matt.  i.  -JS,  V.  4,  5 ;    Maik  ii. 

te  nv>re  anricnt  reading  is  gcncralbf  pre- 
This  piinciple  soom««  to  be  almost  a 
It  can  <'nly  1*  assaileii  by  aiwuming  'bat 

it  r^iilinij  is  itself  the  reprc*«ntrttivo  of  an 

X  >tiil  mi»re  ancient.  But  this  carries  the 
ip.m  the  domain  of  evi»lence  to  that  of 

'•*,  ^i4  the  issue  must  be  tried  on  indi- 

1/  m'te  ancient  readiwj  is  generally  the 

'/  the  itutre  nn^^xent  Mf^S.  This  j)ropo>i- 
ully  «»*tabh-.hed  by  a  comparison  of  explicit 

T;n>nny  with  the  ti'xt  of  the  oMest  copies. 
il  1*»  sti-ari;7e,  in«le(Nl,   if  it  were  othci wis*'. 

iT.j*H:t  the  discovery  of  the  ('odfxSinii- 

11. 
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ticui  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  vmm 
biblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  indiviifujd 
pcculiaiities,  it  presen-es  the  ancient  readings  ia 
charncteristic  passages  (Luke  ii.  14 ;  John  i.  4,  18 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16).  If  the  seeondaiy  uncials  (£  F  S 
U,  &c.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 
more  ancient  than  that  in  K  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
'  ^markable  that  no  miequivocal  early  authority  pre- 
fents  their  characteristic  readings.  This  ditnculty 
is  greatly  increased  by  internal  conaderationo.  The 
characteristic  i-eadings  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  mt 
thneo  which  preserve  in  their  gieatest  integrity  those 
subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too  minute 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber,  aud  yet  too 
marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due  to  anything 
leas  than  an  unconscious  law  of  compositioQ.  The 
laborious  investigations  of  Gen>doif  (BeitHlge  xwr 
Sprach'Characterittik  d,  Schriftsteller  d,  N,  T. 
Liripiig,  1816)  have  placed  many  of  these  pecu- 
liarities in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
study  his  collections  without  gaining  the  assurance 
that  the  earliest  copies  have  preserved  the  truest 
image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This  conclusion  from 
style  is  convincingly  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of  Hellenistic  Greek  in 
those  MSS.,  and  those  oidy,  which  preseiTC  clmrac- 
teristic  traits  of  construction  and  order.  As  long  as 
it  was  supposed  that  these  forms  were  Alexandrine, 
their  occurrence  was  natui-ally  held  to  be  a  mailc 
of  the  Kgyptian  origin  of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  <rharacteristic  of  a  cIhsa 
and  not  of  a  locality,  it  is  imposiiible  to  resist  the 
inference  tliat  the  documents  which  have  preserved 
delicate  and  evanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language 
must  have  preserved  its  substance  also  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

7.  The  ancient  text  is  often  preserced  substtm' 
tially  in  recent  copies.  But  while  the  mobt  ancient 
copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  continc«l  exchisively  to  them.  The 
text  of  D  in  the  Gospels  however  mutli  it  has  Imvh 
interp»">late»l,  preserves  in  scvei-al  cises  almost  alone 
the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of  almost  every 
date  CSth  cent.  L  B.  9th  cent.  X  A  F,<;„  lOth  cent. 
1,U)G,  11th  cent.  (l;l,  'J2,  &c.),  which  otntJiin  in 
the  main  the  oldest  text,  though  in  these  the  ortho- 
graphy is  modeniisctl,  and  other  cliauj^es  appe.ai 
which  indicite  a  p'c:iter  or  less  (U'|iarturc  fi-om  tiie 
original  copy.  The  im|X>rtjuice  of  the  Ijest  cuisives 
has  been  most  strangely  neglected,  ainl  it  is  but  i-o- 
cently  that  their  true  daims  to  authority  have  bc<*u 
known.  In  many  cases  where  other  ancient  evi- 
dence is  defwtive  or  tlivided  they  are  of  the  highist 
value,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  iru«  i-eiHling 
is  wliolly  unsnpporte*!  by  late  evidence. 

8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  ^fSS. 
cfrutaininij  an  ajicient  textt  rcith  all  the  earliest 
versinnn  and  citati<ms  mirhs  a  certain  reading,  Tl  c 
final  argument  in  favour  of  the  text  of  the  must  an- 
cient copies  lies  in  the  combined  support  wiiich  tliey 
receive  in  characteristic  passji^es  from  tlie  most  ancient 
vei->ions  and  patristic  citations.  The  reatling  of  the 
olde^t  MSS.  is,  as  a  gi-neral  rule,  upheld  by  the 
true  i-eskling  of  Versions  and  the  ceilain  testimony 
of  the  Fathei-s,  uhere  this  can  be  aMt-rlaineil.  The 
later  reading,  and  this  is  not  1«»hs  worthy  <)f  in.^ico,  is 
with  eijcal  t-onstancy  repeated  in  the  «'orrnpted  tort 
of  tlie  Verwons,  and  o*\en  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers. 
'Vhe  forte  of  this  combinutioi  of  ter timony  can  only 
be  appi^hendeil  at\er  a  continuous  exainiimtion  o 
)ia<Lsai;es.  A  more  selettloii  of  t»'xt«  r^uiveys  only  a 
jmi  tial  implosion ,  aiul  it  is  must  im|iorUu)t  to  ot^ 
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ierre  the  erron  of  the  weiglili^st  aiithonUe»  w1m!&  j 
iBoUl«J,  in  oi-Uer  to  ippse<:uite  rightly  llmr  iocb^ 
peud^mt  TaltiQ  wtieij  vombiiiwL  For  this  purpcm 
the  fttn^imt  jjs  nrgi*d  tu  iiut«  for  himself  the  reodrngi 
of  a  tew  elected  autliontic^  .  A  li  C  I>  L  X  1 ,  33,  69, 
Ik.,  the  MSS*  of  th*?  old  I>ntiu  ah  off  k,  Ac,,  the 
bat  MSS*  of  the  V^ulg;iti?,  am.  fur,  harL^  iStc.,  the 
great  UiiiiiitaJ  vm-siou^i)  thmnj;h  a  few  cluipteif ;  and 
it  omy  ciirtainly  be  ps^Uicltii  that  the  result  will 
be  A  perfect  conrtdeuce  in  the  tmit,  suppoited  by  the 
comhitied  tuthftiity  of  the  di&£^  af  witiicis», 
thoii^h   r  orje  or  two  (jieek  M»SS»  nre  to 

b«  fglliv.',  i  the  n?nmioJer. 

1^      '  ijai  fif  the  mr'it  ancumt  nuiho' 

fsY  i^'^*  f-fic  flsiittcnre  of  .i  corrnptim  rt»» 

!*■  -.      But  it  h:ip]>eiis  hy  no  nivuiiiji  rttielj 

tltal  Ulij  tu(x>t  ancient  iiiiLh<nities  are  divici«il.  In 
tliii  oi>e  it  is  m't'e^aHry  t«  tetxHinifcM  sm  iUlemntire 
I'mdin^'  :        '  ■'  '    ^^  '"'^    '       '     '"in  hi* 

▼ariotis  .  if  he 

hfttl  loll  ,  -ticin^ 

promineiitiy  those  irndings  to  whidi  u  aitght  change 
in  the  bnlance  of  evidence  would  ^'ive  the  prepou- 
ileranoe.  Ahs.olule  cert^tiiity  is  not  tn  every  C3u>e 
uttoirmhle,  luid  Uie  iieremptory  3&<<eitioa  of  a  critic 
cannot  &et  luidid  ttie  duuht  which  lies  on  the  cob-^ 
dieting  testimony  of  trustworthy  witju-sst^s.  The 
di(lei-et)C(4  are  often  tu  them^lvurf  (fis  iiijiy  nppeiu') 
of  little  moiocjttt  but  the  work  of  the  ftchohii  i»  to 
pr^eeut  clearly  in  its  minutest  details  the  whole  re- 
sult of  hi*  mutei-iala.  Examples  of  legitimnt^  doubt 
as  to  tlie  true  reiidiug  occur  Matt,  vii.  I4f  <{tc.; 
Luke  z,  42,  kc.  *  John  i.  18,  ii.  8^  &.c,  [  1  John  ill.  1, 
r<  10,  &c;  IbOtn.  iii.  26,  ir,  1,  isc.  In  rare  citses 
thii  tljvwraity  appear*  to  indicate  a  oormpliirti  which 
is  ewrlier  tJian  atiy  remaining  document*:  Mutt.  li. 
27  \  Mark  h  27 ;  ti  P*ter  i.  21 ;  Jame*  ih.  B,  ir.  U; 
Bom.  i.  32,  V.  6  (IT),  liiL  5,  i?i.  25  11.  One 
ipeciAl  form  of  TariAticn  in  the  rnij^  v&lujiye  au- 
thorjtic«  requires  particular  mention*  An  early 
didei  etice  of  onJer  fitn^uently  tndicnt^  the  interpo- 
lation of  n  K:lo!i4;  and  when  the  best  o»jthnritJOH  ane 
tbuA  divideii,  any  ancient  though  slight  evidcnoc 
lor  the  onMAMOo  of  tJje  tnuisfemwl  ctaiiLSv  desen^e* 
the  f^<*Ate»t  considetation:  Matt,  i.  18^  v,  32,  30, 
lii.  Ii8,  &c. ;  Kora.  iv.  I,  kc.  j  Jam.  i.  22.  And 
gwieiully  serious  rarjatiun^^  in  eTpji!>aion  Iwftwwu 
the  primtuy  anthoiitiis  point  to  on  edi'ly  coiruption 
by  addition:  Mntt.  x,  29 ,  iU>m.  u  27,  2^,  iii. 
22,  2<>. 

10.  The  artpmietU  frmn  ini^mai  evi^lenct  is 
aJtoayx  prev.ariijuM,  If  a  muling  is  in  aocrnrdanc^ 
with  tJje  genfral  style  of  the  writer,  it  may  be  wud 
en  the  one  side  that  this  i'mA  b  iti  it.^  f-n-ovr,  nwl 
on  tlje  other  thiit  an  nLMite  eopyJst  pro'    '  ' 

Htm  eTceptiofud  I'lprwi-Tioii  for  the  m>> 
r.  ij,  Mntt,  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii.  21,  &€.     J 
moi^  etiijiiwtiL%  it  mny  be  urj^oil  thnt 
improved   by   it*  a<loptian:  if  less  ctm^ 
lii.tjfK!>  Were  h.thiti tally  inclined  to  pri'ter  stronger 
terma :  «,  'f.  Matt.  V.  irt,  ri.  4,  &c.     Even  in  tlie 
-case  of  r  "       '      ^1%  of  pKiallel  p,i*sfict^  in 

tb?  «yri-  I  !  i»  by  no  \i\it\m  tsi^y  to 

i«Bi#t  tin    ,.   .^,,,        „ ..it  te^iinlony  when  it  suj><- 

pnrts  the  |iimliel  phrase,  in  favour  of  the  natural 
caniMi  whtcli  iiw.onimend«  the  choice  of  variety  Iti 
piefei^uDe  to  nniformily:  if,g.  Mntt.  iii*  0,  iv.  1^, 
Viii.  32,  tx.  1  K  &C.     But  thuii«^h  hiteruid  evidmeo  is 

r  i^-n.i- 

^<''  ,.  '  ..      _.   .  L     -      k  or  to 

CQialimi  a  ludgmrat ;  btii  il  every  instant^  iii*y 
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(Ditft  be  used  only  in  i 
timony. 

U/  JV  fnor^  difficult  r0adimg  ia  prtfti^k 

the  simpler  iprorlit-i  le.^tioni  pfTi#«tat  aA'ii.  I>r*. 
Eicept  in   cases  of  ol. 
probiibly  holdf  ^ood  v. 


Ofbr." '- -•■- 

IM-l  V      i._      ,   - 

vinL 

of    woidt,  VH^ 

turn- 

V  to  be  tibv  • 

pref*ij*^uc«*f  U>  tu 

yocDatic  |iim> 

The  bold  and  '  i 

Atioa  of  dMi^ 

with    the 

^-.jjtieks  i*  ***■ 

likvly  t^'  ►■ 

.ZiKkal  text,     lis  a^ 

of  the  dili- 

,',   -<     ...ri-.     J    ti..  * 

«pifCt,  hut  \ 

the  tnatfi  i> 

aexion;  axul  cu  iJuu 

chapter  in  St.  PuolV 

intrr  '         '     ■   -.      T\)v  ■ 

•  urtj«  ta  qr«>««M 

of  II.                              Ti  ■'  1 

.'.  -,^di,,*P-» 

tht't                    ^v(  1, 

IT   I7.in.»l<l>nif«.s 

Jkons.  vLiu  :(^d  f  ^  dc^s) ;  *2  Cor.  r,  :i ;  cmlflK,  sM. 
the  rtilBcnUy  Uf«  brfnw  th*»  "tMr/'K^r  "^  W^^iA 

II  IfTOiplj^  fop  ICIV 

The  rule  admits 

plioition.     Thf    i  I,  .uMi    ►«  4-—-^ 

pjcferuUe  to  th'  t^.      Tbuk  ChvlOit 

tiinstanlly  sub  i  -  thr  tfT«TTiiii  r«^ 

Matt.  vii.  8;  iiom,  n^.  lb:  con 

words*  Matt,  Wl.  2«,  Till  17. 

DOl>'i-    ' 

miui     ,    

natnntkie^  of  i 
ertenml  eviJrutv 
for  iicif^ifarfr), 

12.   JVief  tihitfirr  rertdia^  it  ftmr^^  }'■}■' ^ 
to  thf  Ivrnftit.     Thi»  Gumo  b  ▼vry  9fim  coaHWiA 
with  thtt  fomierontr-  but  it  almitss^  <lA( 
Mpplieatton.      En.'ii     iti    \  mft 
never  oroitttd  n 
inliTnlnced  int<i  ' 
various    i- 
marc  or  « 1 

whi-'*:    ■■■  1    , 

TlK  ^w 

rni-'ti 

naljou  ot  tii«  t«n«»»i- 
Thus  I n  Mait.rl.  Uie  j 

4  (auT^S  *    Z*'  T<j5  (f^l'^ap.^'. 
TV  Oai'f^.       10  ^TJ,  TT7t  7* 

15    Ta  rapairr    '-^ir-..- 

p€LVfpi^,       Th**  I 

|.Mj«eit  t-ii  tlufi  kit. 
Iiart*  of  Uie  N.  1.    L 
more  complete  form 


prciserving  the  i 
ology  of  thf»  «[• 
taken  aln^    i    < 


th^ 


r  nU  ^  •       , 


pu.p„_^   ,    -.         .     -.  ,.   ,,-.  _.,,,  jtA     1^- 
zaofl  leading  iri  Mark  tL  Ti  l»  ^  alftf  'txt^f*' 
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N'  4vKol  knXmhrrat,  which  is  perfectly  simple  in 
Jbelf,  aod  the  undoubted  reading  in  the  parallel 
pHoge  of  SL  Matthew.  But  here  there  are  great 
Tanationa.  One  important  MS.  (L)  reads  6  ehos 
iMX*"""^  ''^  o'  ^Kol:  another  (D  with  t^)  6 
ihm  aa2  iurKol  AwoKovptoi  :  another  (Bj  6  olvos 
iMiXXvToi  Ktd  oi  AffKoL  Here,  if  we  bear  in 
mini  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it  is  morally 
cetaip  that  the  text  of  B  ia  correct.  This  may 
haT«  bnu  changed  into  the  common  text,  but  cau- 
aot  hare  arisen  out  of  it.  Compoie  James  iv.  4, 
12;  Mart.  xxir.  3«  ;  Jude  18  ;  Itom.  r±  25  ;  Maik 
L  16,  JT. 

[Fw  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  compare 
GricBbach,  N.  T.  ProUgg,  §H,  pp.  Iviii.  11. ;  Tischen- 
hti,  X.  T,  ProUgg.  xxxii.-xliv.;  Tregelles,  Printed 
Tut, pp.  132  d*. ;  <.Home s)  ItUrodtution, pp.  342  A'. 
The  Critia  of  Wetstein  {ProUgg,  pp.  20t)-4U,  Lotze) 
k  rtrj  onaatisfactory.] 

IV,  The  Lasguaqe  op  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Tm  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened  a 
Hv  lield  for  the  derelopment  of  the  (.ireeic  luiiguiige. 
It  ouy  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a  specific 
Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  gram- 
Auruo:>;  but  increased  freeilom  both  in  foim  and 
mitnxtion  wns  a.  necessary  coii>eqncnce  of  the 
•ijf  diduaann  of  Gi-eek.  Kven  iii  Aristotle  theie 
k  I  grekt  dtrcleuiiiou  from  the  clnssicid  f>tandard  of 
•unty,  though  tlie  Attic  foimed  the  bisis  of  hJM 
lic^uage;  anil  the  rise  of  the  cfunm-m  or  Grecian 
4iitKt  StiXcjcros  moitrfi,  or  9.  'EWriyiicri)  U  iLnted 
(rm  his  time.  In  the  writings  of  e<liici\t»'d  nu-u 
vlhi  were  lamiliar  with  aucifJit  nioilels,  this  "  com- 
■•cj"  dialijct  always  pi-eMirvwl  a  close  resemblance 
liihenoiTOal  Attic,  but  in  the  intercoui-se  of  ordi- 
Uij  iite  tht  ooiTuptiun  mubt  have  b«i>u  both  great 
«inpid. 

-'.  At  no  (4ace  could  the  corrupt  inn  have  been 
pMer  or  more  rsipiil  th.in  at  Aloxaiiflria,  where  a 
■otl«y  pr.'pidation,   engjige-i    in   active  comnuTce, 
■dD|iteil  iir^'s.  as  their  common  me-liiini  of  com- 
■oacition.     [Alkxantiria,  i.  p. 48.]     Ami  it  is 
■  AiirXiUjilria  tluit  we  must  look  tor  th»»  orijrin  ot 
tWUag^iBje  of  the  New  Tfeitament.     Two  »listinct 
<ieTarat»  were  combined  in  tiiis.  mairellous  di.-ilwt 
•hidi  was  des»tin«^  to  presei-ve  lor  ever  the  fullest 
tiilt£T»  of  the  (;os|iel.     On  the  one  side  thorc  was 
BArew  criuceptioii,  on   the  otiier   Oreek   expre>- 
■w.    The  thou£;tita  of  the  East  were  we<lde<i  to 
ttevonls  d'the  West.     This  wjis  aocomplisheil  by 
fte  IT^luai  translation  of  the  Hebi-ew  Scnptuies 
■to  the  Temacular  (ireek.    The  Greek  had  already 
iai  tike  exquisite  symmetiy  of  its  iirst  form,  so  ' 
tbi  it  oouJiJ   take   the  clear  impi-ess  of  Hebrew  | 
Um;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  guinea!  rather  than  , 
kA  a  rkhneks  and  capricity.     In  this  manner  v^lutt 
*T  be  callt^l  the  theccratic  a.*ipect  of  Nature  and  ' 
HiiorT  was  emUxlied  in  Greek  phra.se:>,  and  tlie ' 
Imn-arid  tVeo^m  of  <ireek  quickened  and  defined  I 
■Btern  ]<peciiLition.     The  theoiies  of  the  **  purists  "  ! 
rftite  17:h  century  (comp.  Winer,  GrttrnnuUikj  §1  ;  ■ 
fcc**,  oV-^cA.  d.  If.  sS.  $47)  were  bised  on  a  rem-  i 
fin*  mv<0«cepti3n  of  what  we  may,  without  pre-  i 
►jcjW'jd,  ti^'l  to  have  been  itrquired  for  a  univcr>al 
fiffp^,     Tr»e  mesbjige  was  not  for  one  nation  only,  > 
cr  f>vr  ail ;    and  the  Linguage  in  which   if   was 
^miiipted— like  its  most  succcs-nful  preac.ier —  i 
■utfl  iu  one  crjinplcmentary  attiibuu^.     [  Hkl- 
lUUT.  i.  p.  783.1  '  ', 

3.  The  (iie^k  ol  the  I.XX.— like  the  rjiglth  of 
Ik  A    V.  ur  tbc  Ocnnau  of  Luthej- — natamllv 
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determineil  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  (juite  jiossible  tliat  numeroos  provm- 
dalisms  existed  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  dia>vct 
of  their  common  Scriptures  must  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic 
than  Alexandrine,  though  the  tbnn  by  which  it 
is  characterised  may  have  been  jieculiarly  Alexan- 
drine at  first.  Its  local  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  sjreail  among  the  Greek  Dispersion*, 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
or  one  work  was  adopter!  by  a  whole  tuition.  At 
the  jvime  time  mucli  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  soflene<l  down  by  intercoui*!*. 
with  Greeks  or  graecising  ibrvigners.  and  conversely 
tlie  wide  spresid  of  pioselytism  familiarised  tii« 
Greeks  with  Hcbraw  ideas. 

4.  The  position  of  Palestme  was  peculiar.  The 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic;,  which  was  the  national 
dialect  af^er  the  i^eturn,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek.  Both  langu;iges  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally understood,  though,  if  we  nujy  judge  from  other 
instances  of  bilingual  coimtries,  the  Aramaic  would 
be  the  chosen  language  for  the  common  intercour.>e 
of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21,  27).  It  was  in  this 
languagt*,  we  mny  l^elievf;,  that  our  Lord  was  accus- 
tome<I  to  teach  the  people ;  and  it  appeiu-s  tliat  llf 
useil  the  same  in  the  more  private  acts  of  His  life 
(Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  John 
i.  43;  cf.  John  sx.  1«5).  But  the  habitual  use  ot 
the  LXX.  is  a  sutlicieut  proof  of  the  £imiliurity  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  witii  tlie  Greek  dialect;  ami 
tlie  judicial  j»ro<*».'eding.s  lH?fore  Pilate  miLst  have  Uwi 
conducted  in  Greek.  (Comp.  Grinfield,  Apology  fur 
the  LXX.y  pp.  70  tr.) 

5.  The  Konitm  occupation  of  Syiia  was  not  alto- 
gether without  influence  upon  the  laiigii:ige.  A 
onsiilenible  number  of  Lit  in  words,  chiefly  rcf<*r- 
ring  to  acts  ot' government,  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
tliey  are  proUibly  only  a  siimple  of  larger  inno- 
vatioiLs  (Kriv<roVf  Ktyt^v.  Kovtrrwiiay  iurtrdotoPf 
KoSpdvTrjSy  ZriudptoVy  fi'iKioy^  vpaiTtiptoyy  (ffpa- 
7€AAor'#',  St.  M;itt.  &o. ;  K^vTvplwy  airtKovh.artap, 
rh  iKavhy  -iroi^trai,  >t.  Mark ;  Kivriov^  couBapun'^ 
tjtAoj,  St.  John,  &c. ;  Xi^tprlvos;  KoKuvia,  trifn- 
Kiydioyj  ffiKoipios,  St.  Luke  ;  fioKtWoy,  u^yLBpava^ 
St.  Pjuil).  Other  words  in  common  use  wt-re  of 
Si>niitic  {appafiwy,  (i(dyioyy  <ropj3avas,  baBfitl), 
Persian  (iyyopcvw,  fidyoi,  ridpa,  iraociSciiros;,  or 
Egyptian  origin  {fidioyj. 

6.  The  laugiuige  which  was  moulded  imder  these 
various  influences  presents  mo-'iy  peculianties,  Ixith 
philologicjd  imd  exeg'.:tic."J,  which  have  not  yet 
been  place*!  in  a  clttir  li^'ht.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  b<x>n  moi^t  Ktrani;e]y  assumed  that  the  iin^ttihtic 
form^<  pres€rve«l  in  tlie  oldo*t  MS.S.  aiv  Alejcim- 
dtine  mid  not  in  the  witle.-i  sens**  HclU'mstic,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modiiiuitions 
of  the  N.  T.  phiUMfolojiry  ivmove  it  Iruni  the  sphere 
of  itrict  grammaticail  -imaly^is.  These  ern^rs  are 
necessarily  fat;d  to  :dl  ital  advance  in  tlie  aivurate 
study  of'  the  words  or  sen!^e  of  the  a|Mistolic  v*rit- 
ings.  In  the  c:ise  of  St.  Paul,  no  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Heroilotus,  the  evidence  of  the  eailiest 
witnossos  mu>t  be  dixnsive  as  to  dialectic  forms. 
Egyptian  scrilx.'s  pro.>ervtyl  the  clwnicienstits  of 
otii«*r  IhMiks,  an(i  ti»"je  is  no  i-eason  to  ttupiN>.>»6  that 
they  altcn'jl  thoso  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  re«Lson- 
able  to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  hmgr.iig« 
aiv  •jiovcT-ae'l  by  no  law  nr  that  the  introductioi 
of  fresh  nements  destrov.s  the  syuim-trv  whi«h  io 
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ra«UlT  it  only  changeft.  But  if  old  CL..«coDCiq)tioiv« 
ftill  llDger,  very  much  hiw  hem  dooc  lAtcly  to 
«jpi»n  the  way  to  a  $nut»lfir  uaderstaiuiiflg  both 
ftf  the  foim  Emd  tlv?  sobstjince  of  the  N.  T.  bj 
TiJcheiuhrf  (as  to  the  d'jalisct.  N.  T.  Prokrjg, 
xlviAxi.,),  by  Winer  (a§  to  the  grammntical  law** 
QramffU  d,  N.  T.  Sprachid.  6th  «1.  1855;  comp. 
Gre^u'i  Grammar  of  N,  T,  dioievt,  1842),  md 
by  the  Uter  comment atoi-s  (Fritia»che,  LUcke, 
Bl«ek|  Meyer,  Alford).  Iii  detnil  compamlivply 
little  remains  to  he  done,  but  a  philQsophic&i  view 
of  the  N.  T.  kaguage  ai  a  whol«  u  yet  to  be 
desired.  For  this  it  would  be  ntcemaxj  to  tnke 
jiocnimt  of  the  commanding  authority  of  tiie  LXX. 
orrr  tiie  religious  dmi«ct,  ot  the  coostant  And  living 
^wer  of  the  fpokeD  Aramaic  aod  Greeks  of  the 
iniitufll  influence  of  inilexion  and  syntmi,  of  the 
inherent  vitality  of  wordh  iiud  foiTnSf  of  the  liivtory 
of  technical  terms,  and  of  the  creative  eoergy  of 
Chris.tian  ti-uth.  Some  of  these  point*  nmy  be 
diicusaed  in  other  articles ;  for  the  present  it  must 
bf  enough  to  notice  a  few  of  the  roofit  laliejit 
dhoracteristicit  of  the  language  as  to  form  and  ex- 
|tn?iuoti. 

7.  Thff  formal  diflerences  of  the  Greek  of  the 
K.  T.  from  daaiiica]  Greek  ore  partly  diflerencea  of 
Tflcabulary  and  parti j  differences  of  ooniitructian. 
Old  word*  are  changed  in  orthography  (1)  or  in 
intleetioti  (2),  new  words  (li)  aiid  rare  or  novel 
constructions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  two 
tsunples  of  eaidi  of  these  classes  mxiy  be  noticed. 
But  it  must  be  ngajo  remarked  that  the  kn^^uage 
of  the  N,  T.f  both  aa  to  itjn  lexicography  aud  m 
to  its  j^wmnaTf  is  txiised  ou  the  hmgiuige  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  stages  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
cimmlned  aatisfiictorily  apart.  The  ustige  of  the 
earlier  books  often  con  Aims  and  iU(u»trittes  the 
usage  of  the  later;  and  many  chaiucteristics  of 
N.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
^oraiHX  of  the  &ct  tliat  they  nie  undoubt««lly 
found  in  the  LXX.  WitJi  i^gard  to  the  forms  of 
words,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect ; 
with  regavd  to  consLiuoLion,  it  mnst  always  be 
rcmcml>eied  thnt  the  LXX.  is  a  tnmslntion,  exe- 
cuted nudtT  the  immetliate  influence  of  the  Hebrew, 
while  the  bxibs  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  pnrtlal  ejoep- 
tioD  in  tlie  case  of  St.  3Idtthew)  were  written  freely 
in  the  current  Greek. 

(1)  Among  the  most  frequent  peculjaiities  of 
orLhugrnphj  of  Helleniiitin  Gi^eek  which  are  sup- 
poi-ted  by  coniiluaive  authority,  are— the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ^  l»ttforc  ijlr  jind  ip  in  kufx^diftt  and  it^ 
derivrttiona,  A^jut^crot,  a^riAi^^^fit ;  and  of  if  in 
compoiinil^  of  <rvK  aiul  iv,  trvy^ir^  avwfia9TrT4fi, 
itrftypofifityn.  Other  vnnntiouji  occur  i«  TKrce- 
pdKoyra^  if/awan'^  &c.»  iKoM^pitrfJh^  &c,  ]t  is 
more  remarkable  that  the  a-^pimt*  appears  to  have 
b««i  intitjdiiced  into  some  woids.  as  ^Airfr  (Kom. 
viii.  20;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  v  ^tpfKjtv<niK6y  in 
verb*  (iut  not  in  noun»)  and  the  r  of  oDrofr  lire 
always  preserved  before  comwin;iiitA,  and  the  hiatus 
(witli  AAAi  especially)  fci  const.'mtiy  (perhaps 
alwttVBi  disregarded.  The  forms  in  ••*-,  -i-,  are 
more  difHcult  of  d«>tenniniitionr  ami  the  quc&tioD  is 
not  limited  to  Uter  Greek. 

(2)  Peculiarities  of  inflection  irre  fonnd  in  fuk' 
/toip^,  -ijT,  x*^P^y'*  ffvyy4)riiit^,?)y  ^aStmi,  kc. 
The&A  pecuiiaritira  are  much  more  commnn  in 
Vf fU.  The  nui^ent  is  somclimes  dotihl^l :  irrita- 
tttrraByft  sometimefi  omitted  :  otKoBS^^frtVf  Karat' 
OX^^^*  fJ»^  tloubliiig  of  jl  is  coniinonly  ne- 
C^«eteii:  igdv-ntrtv.     \S\i\iAMa\  form*  ot  ttnues  iire 
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used :  fw^sa^  c7<r«,  ike. ;  uima-tia]  icfloda :  waH^ 

trwfxat  (I  Cor«  ziii.  4?);  and  ntmAii£  ^'V^ 
tious :  ittHoutfTt  for  vtK»vTu  4XX6y<a.  (or  iiJ^^fK 
vap*i<r*^x'7itfav  lor  wapfKr^^virii^  (Joie  4i. 

f3)  The  new  words   ar*   gobcrvlly 
coitling  to  old  analogy — &t$ttii*wi'n!it  i 
KaBfffjL^pifSif  awoxapaSosceiii' ;  and  to  tills  fsfal 
the  frequency  of  compound  wvrda  u  fiQlt«ldl| 
worthy  of  notice.    Other  wordi  reeetfv  Biv  t^m. 

and  K^me  aitt  t^ightly  (^lumg^  in  iana  i  h^tm 
(-17^),  i^dmifa  {'ifi),  Ba^iXar^m  {mm^  ITttTf 
Ortttnm,  §2). 

(4)  The  mo^  remarkable  oeostrvetiBai,  vlali  • 
well  attested  both  in  the  LXX*  niid  in  t^^  T« 
is  that  of  the  conjimdioiis  Xmil,   l^ifty    «^'  • -• 
present  indicative:  Gal.   vi.   t'i^P),  In 
Luke  3d.  2t  Braif  itptttntifx*^*-*   ai  ^ 
the  future  indiaitive  (Ccmp.  Tiichdf.  M 
^Ora.v  is  even  lound  with  Uie  impend ' 
iiidic.t  ^litrk  iii.  IK  ^ev  iB9Apaur\  Ape  ^  \, 
trroM  ^voiltv.     Other  im|pular  esslMdNv  b 
the   combination  of  mooda  fApae.  61.  9)  Ht  ^ 
defective  concords  (Mark  \%,  ?6)  mtk  be  faalii 
in  classical  Greeks  thotigb  such 
more  frequent  and    anouialotu  \%  tbe  Ap 
than  elsewherf». 

8.  Thepeeulir*-:*'-  "^^    V    t    i. .-...-. w4 

have  been  Uitli< 

and  remote   com  •  ^  - 

illustrate  more  oi  If^A  tiji*  ^euMtutti  hmri  j  d  Us 
decay  of  a  buiguage,  and  dftr  Ift  i 
curious  problems  as  to  tbt  < 
of  iuihJc^  of  concvplion,  OtlMT 
a  more  impoilont  bearing;  <m  1 
in  part  Uebnusms  <  AnmttttwiM)  tn  (t)  flpW 
I  cpr  (2)  ooostmcttoiif  and  in  fairt  (3)  mbIA^b 
of  language  resulting  fiom  Iha  aiikrtai0f^^ 
Cbriftian  revektion* 

(1)  The  general  duuiiciUfi«tie  oT  8ilfft%  ^^ 
flion  is  vividness,  as  simplicity  la  eif  Hafeirax  fnflai 
Hence  there  is  found  ccmsiuidy  l«  tlv  K.  T.  tl^ 
souality  of  InnguAfpe  (if  the  phnae  may  bf  w^ll  »•* 
is  tbm^n  to  dasj^ical  lirvek.  A I  ^a*  ti»  ^ 
occurs  in  the  stibststitli^vn  of  n  prvpaii  a^f^ 
for  a  :.imple  won!  :  oXtte^^fk^m  <.S|U  fWw*»*«r 
X^iivpAi  iGuvpj*!^),  wXsn^f'eiJf  Hpr  •^.-^'^    " 

'rpo«rm^oKt\^^rru¥.      At  aouittir  \jx» 
of  prof)09ltions  in  pbiee  of  ca>as£    tf^i**'  ^'  ' 
7iAp  4^w*Tfi  i¥  ^ax^'pf  4wiaA4#«ii,  i^*^  ^ 
Toi>  oTfiaTOf^     At  anotWr  in  tiia  w»  ■•■ 
phrase  fnr  a  pfeposition :    8«4   yiy6»  - 
via-Baif  ditairrixKtir  arirr  X**f^  i*|Tf^M».  ^    i'  / 


«Ut«  amm,    Ttei 


ues  the  one  pexvoial  act  ts  anl^A 


stnneiimes 

tlt€  whole  spirit  and  ttmftr: 

Tis'^r. 

(2>  The  chief  pecnliftritktti  dftbe  mUt' 
N.  T.  lie  in   the  repfrodnctiaia  «f  H4i^  ^ 
Two  great  ftaturen  by  whirh   i 
from  dasfiicnl  syntax  may 
It  is  marked Iv  deftf'tenl   in  t 
of  obliqut*  firal  con-lrurfjffiii. 

are  more  t  ^-oitltoalsd  tfaaa  mi —       . 

Qua  claiiM  ..  ...^^  ^ntliar  nitbsr  ift  Ite  ^*| 
oonatjiietive  puAlleliiin  thftii  If 
arqntooQ.  Only  the  aimpteal  vaaib  rf  i  _ 
are  n$ed  in  place  of  the  fubtk  xmviim  *' •Jfl 
sion  Iff  whii-h  Attic  wntan  wAihn  tk»  •^'^1 
per.denoe  of  nurnvrmia  idaaa*  Tlii  Hf^""" 
key*woitl  Uohn  I.  1,  t.  St«  S2,  »   :      ' 
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Im^  Umtigiit  (John  x.  11  If.,  xrii.  14-t9j  oflen 
la  yJmct  of  all  other  conjuucticnis.  Tliu 
qoxited  (mm  aaoUie]*  lure  giveu  in  a  dii-t^i 
(John  vii,  40,  41),  IlJiistratjre 
■re  cotmnonlj  added  m  abrupt  paruittiedji 
W'  t^ju  Calm  trnphans,  aolemn  nfpetitiun, 
i|ilidtr»  tlie  gradual  accumulHtioa  ol  triHhj, 
the  Uuigiiage  of  Uotf  Scriptuxe  a  depth 
HBce  of  fd«ct  found  nowhere  itUe,  it 
lo  da^  out  Isolated  phraset^  m  illus- 
•if  thU  guieial  fttiit«ineDt,  «inc6  Uie  iiim] 
j>  mart  due  to  the  iti?T»tiou  of  mkov 
II  to  the  strikiug  power  of  a  few. 
B  whole  context  the  in6»«nee  of 
\h  almOft  iQjf|)nr«fiMhl(!.  Cotulructions  which 
sUj  Hebmk  {wk7i'9vr¥ti»v  vkTj6vv&^ 
Q9,  fvBQKfi¥  tv  Tifi,  akpl  Ofxap' 
,)  flum  Mi  those  which  give  the  deepest 
i.Kijntitr  ti  t\\t^  N,  T.  dittion,  but  rather 
iiy  of  form  wliich,  though 
>  iseSj  is  whollj  foreign  to  the 
I  ?  l;£  daftcjcd  Grwfk.  If  the  istu- 
.kQal/K  a  few  cbipters  of  St*  John, 
liir  iirtirew  tpjrit  ta  roost  constant  and 
tekid,  ifiqutfiiig  at  each  step  Uow  a  ciautcal 
mike  WMutd  liaTe  aroided  repctitioo  by  tho  use  of 
•od  portjclea,  bow  he  would  have  irnli- 
b J  tfae  Ufe  of  absolute  ca^es  and 
m  ht  would  hare  unitel  the  whole 
_  a  dear  rdatioo  betwa^n  the  pirtDf 
•  Irua  xnotture  of  tbe  Hebraic  itylc 
Ua  per¥adiag  th«  whole  N.  T.  which 
he  cAitaiaBd  from  a  mere  catalogue  of 
Tkt  ehAi«ct«r  of  the  Atjle  lies  id  its 
afid  aol  ID  veporaUe  elements:  it  is 
llv  ffiril  which  li^rma  the  entire  text  tor 
iJlia  in  the  separate  meoibera  (oomp. 
>  «9  the  GotptU,  pp.  241-252). 
I'ipdj  Chri«tiaQ  dement  in  the  N,  T. 
mod  oaretul  handling.  Words  and 
BOK^  aiisadv  pwtjallj  cnurent  were  traotilgured 
mmkalfiti^  new  truths  and  Ibr  ever  oonieoated 
■iilr  ttfTtot,  To  tram  the  historf  of  tfaeae  is  a 
^iHgUoa  of  lexicogmphy  which  has  not 
lb«ro«^jr  examined.  There  is  a  danger 
the  apufitolic  usage  oa  the  one  side 
Jcuriflb  naage,  and  oo  the  other  mtk 
lermiDulogT.  The  step  by  wluch 
»  a«Ted  as  a  piepamtiou  for  the  apostolic 
■nl  IJm  Utter  lutturallj  grew  out  of  it  te- 
la W  iiligentij  observed.  Even  within  the 
«r  1^  S.  T.  it«elf  it  is  poatbb  to  notioe 
as  of  fuodaixiental  ideas  and  a  oonaequent 
of  tcfms^  Language  and  thought  are 
pofrtTM,  muiuallj  dependent  aiid  illiis^ 
iplm  of  words  which  show  this  pro- 
ajic  abiuidaQt  aod  full  of  instmc* 
yBCDg   others    uiaj    be    quotalf    wiarris, 

;   maXu¥,  «An<rif«  KhTjr6s,  ixXtK- 

-  ■  ■-""i',     Klipvyfui  ]    dir6<rro\o5i 
'^^'  I.  Siducoi'os;  iifTTotf  tthdfTai^ 

u     Sot  ta  It  100  much  to  say  tbtL  in  the 

•nd  ioch  like  words  lic»  the  hi»- 

The   perfect  tnith  of  the 

when  exiitDined  by  tiiis  mofit 

4riein«ni,  coqUi&m  t]>e  fuldhne-itt  of  earlier 

suial  thr  0iiin  of  bter  growth. 

Ik*  la^ruage  of  tbe  N.  T.  oalla  for  the 
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exemse  of  the  mn«t  rigiuons  cHtkitim.  Tlie  com* 
pleAitT  of  the  f  letiit'iifji  H'iiicb  it  Involve*  mnkcs  the 
inquiry  wider  and  dLtfper^  hut  doe^  uot  -mi  it  lu^ide, 
Tiie  ovenvhelinujg  unpoj-taxjije,  Ihe  nuuiifuld  eipres- 
sion,  the  gi-aduai  deveiupmeut  of  the  message  whidt 
it  coiiv«?ys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
of  every  fiicnlty  traiuefi  in  other  ftchoc4s  but  de 
not  Kuppr(«»  inquiry.  The  jcospei  is  for  the  whole 
uaturt^  of  miui,  and  m  suflident  to  Batiisfy  tiie  vfti«oii 
as  well  as  the  spii  it.  WonU  and  idiumst  admit  of 
iuvctiligatiou  in  all  ^itngcs  of  a  lanifunge.  iV'caiy 
tt&elf  i«  subject  to  law.  A  mitefi  and  degenerate 
dialect  is  not  leiiS  the  living  exponent  of  definiU 
thought^  than  thB  most  pure  and  vigorous.  lUidc 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  chju-nrterifetic  iint>*le!i 
of  thought  and  spei?ch,  butfrveu  (natui-ally  spwiking) 
theie  is  no  tendon  to  eiftcct  thst  they  will  be  less 
exact  than  othem  in  usin^*  their  own  idiom.  The 
liteitd  sense  of  the  apoistolic  writings  must  he 
gained  in  the  same  wny  as  the  liteml  fteiiAe  of  any 
other  writings  hy  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliance 
of  Bcholninhip,  and  the  most  complete  confidence^  in 
Uie  necessary  and  absolute  connexion  of  wottLi  and 
thoughts.  No  vanatinn  of  phrase,  no  peculianty 
of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  onler, 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  tn  the  whola 
expression,  tuid  no  one  can  presume  to  net  aside  any 
psul  E8  triviid  or  indifl'erent. 

It).  The  impotiiuice  of  invefitii,'nting  most  pA- 
tiently  and  mot^t  Miithfully  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  saci-ed  text  must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force, 
when  {t  is  rememVjored  thnt  the  htend  sense  Is  the 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spii-ittud  ^enae,  which  lies 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
[Olu  Tebi'ament],  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  tlse  grente^^t  works  of 
human  genius,  in  the  Orest^a  for  eiuvmple,  or 
HioniH ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
deepest  uttermices  ot  a  dramatist  may  teach  bumiltty 
to  those  who  oomphuu  of  the  darkness  of  a  prophet. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  several  writers, 
their  individual  charactenstics  reflected  ia  tbeii 
books,  the  slightest  dftails  which  odd  di^tinctivesi 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thus  chaiged  with  a 
divine  force.  A  spiritual  harmony  rises  out  of  4o 
aocui^te  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  proporbon 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  im  felt  to  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  importimci^  ot 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  rt* 'fnizeiJ  ^*  ht 
one  uece&uiry  and  sufficient  foundation  ci  me  n^bie 
superstructure  of  higher  truth  which  is  aflerw nid* 
found  to  rest  upon  it,  Faitli  in  words  is  the 
hegiuning,  f&ith  in  the  WORli  is  the  oomfletion  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Impatience  may  destm 
the  one  and  check  tiw  other ;  but  the  true  student 
will  find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  «r?«i 
pregnant  with  lessons  for  the  pi-e^ent  and  promises 
for  i^es  to  come.  The  literal  meaning  is  one  and 
filed:  the  spiritual  menning  \»  iniiuite  and  multi* 
form.  The  unity  of  tlie  literal  meiuitag  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  variety  of  the  inbnrent  £|:»i)itLiid 
npjtlimtioos.  Truth  is  essentially  .ntinite.  There 
i^  til  us  one  sense  to  the  words,  but  oountless  reliH 
lions.  There  is  an  absolute  fitness  in  the  pamblea 
and  figures  of  Scripture,  and  hence  an  abiding 
pertinence,  Tne  spiritual  mesuiiug  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  life  of  the  whole,  uving  on  with  unchanging 
jKJwer  th]  ough  eveiy  cliange  of  i-ace  and  age.  T« 
tlii^  we  ciUi  approach  only  (oo  the  human  side)  b^ 
nnwavering  trust  in  the  ordinary  laws  of  feholftC* 
ship,  which  finds  in  So'iptart  it«  EdiI  0Q0«4cra» 
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Yoi  tfee  btviy  of  the  Unpj3g«  of  the  N,  T,,  TLkI- 
Hidojf*  7th  «*lition  (18:»9),  GnniieM**  iTiiiio 
fffthni&tica  (with  th«  Schtfiia;  184:^6),  Bruder'* 
Cbnconfiin^  (184:^)  and  Wltiej^a  tprarnm^ifjA 
^'6tJi  «li'ion,  IS:%^,  LUfisbt*!  by  Bfiuaon^  Eflmh. 
I8r>9 ),  Art!  indi*p**n4iible.  To  th<*c  miiy  !«  luJded 
rrotnmitw*  CofuvntmtiiE  .  .  .  XXX  intcijurttnm^  I 
1718,  foi'  ihe  nsJi^'p  of  the  LXX,  and  Suicet'n 
TT^Mwnu,  l»i(?[2»  tor  th"  l.tt*r  histoiT  of  some 
wcNnU.  TKe  Ij'xicons  of  SchleuiDur  to  the  LXX,  I 
(18'i<J-l),  und  N.  T,  1 1819)  contiun  a  large  mass  of 
nnteHiiU,  but  ah;  most  uncritical.  Those  of  WoJjI 
(N,  T,  1622;  Apoctyi^ha,  1853)  nre  much  better 
In  point  t>f  »ccnrs»cy  and  fteholnrship.  On  qtje&tioQK 
of  dmiettt  »nd  pwnmid-  there  are  impoi-fjint  ct>U«.> 
ttons  10  Sturt»  D^  Dialcoto  Maad.  et  Alex.  (nSii) ; 
Ttiiemh.  Pe  P&nt,  vers,  AUjc.  (1841);  Lob^k** 
Mn/nkhm  (1820),  Pamtipomenn  Gr,  Gr.  (1837), 
PaihoL  Serm.  Or.  Pivlefirj.  (1843),  Paihd.  Serm. 
Of,  Et&m.  (1846).  The  hulk^  of  Jnoobsoa  to 
ihB  Ptttre^  Afiodolki  { 1840)  are  very  complete  And 
useful*  Thf  iHiriitleU  lathered  by  Ott  und  Kt^bs 
fj'oru  J(]»;phiL«,  niid  by  Luc-5n^r  nnd  Ktihu  frmo 
Philo  liave  been  fuUy  usc<i  by  ninat  recent  cominen- 
tittocs.  Further  hibljop1^pllinvl  reference  a4«  pivett 
bv  Winicr,  Gntmm.  pp.  1-H8 ;  FIcu^»  Gcsnh,  d. 
HH(.  SehrifU  l»p.  28-17  ;  Giiufidd-s  N.  T,  Editio 
Ihllmuttica,  Pinef..  xl,  lii.  [B.  F.  W*] 

NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NE/I'AH  in^pi  tiaaBii;  Akx.  N«0«  In 
Ezr. ;  NifTii  hi  Hdu  :  Nagia'u  The  ^Jpseendunts  of 
Keiiah  were  Amoug  the  \eth!rilm  who  i"cturn»xl 
irith  Zcrubbnbel  1  to,  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  rii.  50)*  The 
name  Ap^^ai^  m  Najsith  in  I  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (n*V3 :  Kaffftfi  ;  Alex.  Uttrifi:  Kml% 

a  nitj  of  Judfth  (Josh.  iv.  43  oolf ),  in  the  ciistrict 
«f  the  Shrf^'l.ih  or  Lowland,  one  of  th?  sjune  group 
W'ith  KviLdt  ond  Maitshah.  To  Eupiebias  and 
Jerome  it  wiu  endwitly  known.  Thej  pince  it  on 
the  i-oad  U-tvrwn  Eleutherap^lis  and  Hebron,  7,  or 
9  EuB€b.),  miles  from  the  fonner,  And  there  it 
still  fitojidfi  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit 
Kusib^or  Chirbeh  Xtisib,  2|  houre  from  BtHtJihrin, 
un  A  ruing  ground  at  the  stinthera  end  of  the  Wady 
eW'SAr,  and  with  Keibh  and  Mareshuh  within  easy 
di^tnjice.  It  has  hv^n  visited  by  Dr.  nobiubou  (ii. 
220,  1)  and  Tubler  CUte  Wandenmg,  150).  The 
former  m«ntious  the  renuiins  of  ancient  buildings; 
especiitlly  one  of  appRi^entlj^  remote  nge,  120  j^t 
]tiii^  by  30  brofld.  This,  however — with  iJiecuhoui 
diii4:ie|iAn(!f  Trhieh  is  »  remarkable  In  Eastern 
tsplorei'» — ift  denied  by  the  latei*  traveller,  who 
Jhites  thnt  **  hut  for  the  ancient  name  no  one  woidd 
tfispct  thi^  of  being  <tn  ancient  site/* 

Nt*zib»  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
Whidu  tliough  enumerated  as  io  the  LowUiid,  have 
leeri  ibund  jii  the  mouutains.  [JiraT^n ;  KiaL a n.] 

[*>-] 

XIB IIAZ  ^Tn53»  and  in  some  MSS.  JRl?  nud 
inil^:  Ni3x<^'  ^'  NaijSdttf  for  which  tlu-re  it 
«uMitul"4l  Jn  34>roe  copies  an  mtiitdy  dilF<ireat 
mirni', *A$aaC9p^  Nuj9aaC«pi  or^E^Ka(4p,  the  hutcr 
being  prcbeibly  the  more  correct,  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  -1>*^5K,  "  prief  of  th«  rukr'^:    AVA- 
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ahtn),  a  ddtj  of  the  ArUe£,  lAtitilnivd  ^  ^m 
into  Samaria  in  tlie  tamv  of  SkuJimnwr  t?  I. 
xvii.  31).  Th(*re  is  uo  eertiim  inibnsflliai  •  » 
ll\t  chiiraet^r  of  the  deitx,  or  the  ton  m*ktM 
so  zmnted.  The  l£tibhinH  dcfrircd  tha  imm1ffm% 
Hebrew  tc<*t  ndbach  (1133:,  *^Vi  batk,"  mi  kflu 
itaKi^ol  to  It  the  figuns  cif  «  dog,  wr  a  drf^M^ 
liuio .  T here  is  no  a  jtrutri  ittiprril ^z.} r.Vtj  m  If 
Egjptiaim  woj  uliipp*^  the  flf.p  ftT 

accordlnfr  to  tli<  npiaion  eun 


head  being  in  r»Niiiity  <ii'»^     '    '  ' 

cations  of  the  wondnp  ot  l,  .     i-j   '      '    — 

Syria,  a  colossal  fi^urt*  of    > 

bxiiiied  between  Berytirs  atul  I 

s.v,).     It  '— ^''i  ':--'■  *-   •■  ,:  ,..  ..u^n, 

on  one  of  ti  salMd  mAf 

scnted  Lit  t  >>  th«  6a{t« 

temple  oepictvii  ^iUt.  ati  e^uaai  nivir  Iht  «t1 

which  can  be  nothing  eUc  tlnifi  h  Hitrk 

puppy,  tlie  hea<l  of  the  lu;  i 

diittpjieareii.     The  worship  ' 

human  bo<ly  «i]nuouiite«l  by  ;....  ..  ^^  . ,  .«.  — 

(ftfi  la  tlie  welMtuowu  c&ic  of  Ninodi)  w*  ( 
raou  among  the  Aj*yTiait«;,      Acvor-i^tig  ^'  =^ 
etinnlly  unsattifuclorj   * 
with  the  ^  of  the 
wonhip  (Hesea.  ITigs-i  l  '     p    r  ;  _ 
NlB'SHANi^thtl..  ,i,:r..-.  ^M.  ".    :- 

SIX  cities  of  Jii'liii      i      ii. 
the  .^!-'---t   -''  '!.       ':'!,, 

whit  "  -  ;r"  ^:-  ,'   . 

dep,-'  t 

'  Ai^b&L     [Vol.   i.  II  ,  f  ikf 

NeiJip  '"  Nvm  it  is  mrri.oi«il  M 

nncl  e  Onomoiftoam  bol  viiA 

I  tmveUcr  apfviu   to  Imve  dilitr  fi>iicH 
covered  any  tinci^  of  tlie  tuknw. 

NICA'k0K(Nu«<£*^|i: 
Pjitroclu*  VI  M»<vi,  viii.  9", 
gaged  in  tlie  Jewii  i^iu 

and  r>ei  netri  u  » 1 ,  ' » t  fti>rl 

of  Ly«*it,  u.c.  lf»t'    I  - .  -«4« 

with  his  IclbW'Comr/i  mu*  {1  \ 

iv. ;  cf.  ti  Mttcc.  viii,   •>  \ 
Antiochui  Kupator  aiid   hy 
the  favoui   of  [>envetxiu»  ( i 
appointcii   t  '»r  «f  J->ju 

l^),acoTi  h^rcaailt 

**who  bait  'Minlo  l«ra/l 

26).    At  hr^t  he  semu  to  hare 
tl»  confidents  of  Jitfrw,  bnt  whoi  tmi 

I  deaigit*  W'  I  i.i  r«e»ari» 

A  battle  {<■  '  :%4nBl«&na* 

'  iiidw^isive  hi  li.-  '     '■-•Ttjf  I 

met  him  at  Ad^  b« 

the  bottle."    A  .  ...I, 

of  Adai%  on  whidi  tite  cki^-at^tomt  took 
day  beibre  Moitioclieita"  tUy/' 
kept  foi'  «v«i-  Of  •  f«tivai  (I'Mwc^  fiL 
IT.  3tJ). 


*  'fhe  word  ngtsQit  tdenUoal  wILb  the  above  name,  ta  FtUlBiine  place,     0Mt  iW>  >pp1i  nTi^i  of  lii  *— *1 

aereral  IIsmji  eiiuplr<ji<d  for  a  ganison  or  an  officer  of  tbe  Btiliilln^'t,  iLh<»u|tli  fi^|u«ni.  i«  UiA  ciiclsA^ 

niUldtiOPfl  (are  1  ^am,  x.  5;  xlH.  3,  4  j  1  Chr  xl.  l«\  *  If  uff|^iui%  a  HAlTrir  i 

Tlib  anKKcaia  tJu  puailMUty  of  Ke«ib  having  t«rfi  a  ruol  ata  Jlii«ha£'— a  **rtd7  *^ 
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There  are  nome  cLsci^pnncies  between  the  nanu- 
ciT«>  in  the  two  books  ot'  Maccibees  as  lo  Nicanor. 
In  1  Mtioc.  h<*  is  represcDti-d  as  acting  with  deli- 
^«'r)it«  tit^diery :  in  *2  Mace,  he  itt  said  io  have  been 
»-on  over  to  a  sincere  t'liendship  vith  Judas,  which 
i\as  only  intorrupte*!  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcimiis, 
A'tio  induceii  Ucmetrius  to  i'epe:it  his  orders  lor  tlic 
rvnptiire  of  the  .lewi.sh  hero  ('J  Macx.  xiv.  "I'A  ft'.). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  1  Mace. 
A(*oordiDg  to  Josephus  {Ant.  lii.  10,  §4\  who  does 
Dot,  hjwever,  ap|iear  to  liave  had  any  other  autho- 
rity than  1  Mace,  before  him,  .ludas  was  defeated 
M.  Cupharsalama ;  and  though  hi<«  accouut  is  obvi- 
prisly  inaivui-nte  i&rayicct^et  rhy  'lovSoy  .  .  .  M 
r^r  &Kpaif  ^ctryctv),  the  events  which  followed 
;  1  M.Mx*.  vii.  :v.i  rt. ;  comp.  2  Mace.  liv.  3:^  ft'.) 
><N'n)  :tt  lea<t  to  indicite  that  .ludas  gained  no  ad- 
raiit.ig^.  In  2  Mace,  this  enpigement  is  not  no- 
tic-e*l,  but  anothnr  is  placed  ('J  Mairc.  xiv.  17  Inffore 
the  connexion  of  Nicanor  with  .ludas,  while  this 
was  aWfv  it  .  1  Mucc.  vii.  27  ft'.),  in  which  '*  Simon 
Jruiis'  bn)ther"  is  said  to  have  been  '*  somewhat 
ii"<'onitited." 

2.  One  of  tlie  first  seven  deacons  fActs  vi.  5\ 
Areoidin  J  to  the  I'seudo-Hipimlytus  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  di.sriples,  luid  "  diiii  iit  the  time  of  the  mar- 
:ynlom  of  Sti-plu-n  "  (p.  9.');i,etl.  Migne^.  [li.  F.  W.] 
*  NICODK'MUS  (NiJc<J5r7^oj :  A'uWm»w),  a 
Ph;ui.MV,  i\  ruler  of  the  Ji^wi,  ami*  tcsicher  of  Israel 
.lohn  iii.  1 ,  If),  whoso  socivt  visit  to  our  I.onl  wjis 
iIh*  <vxr;i>iou  of  tlie  ilisi-ourse  ret-onled  by  St,  John, 
riw"  hiiniH  w:ls  nnt  umt»ninii»n  :miong  the  J«'ws 
\Jo>'-pii.  Ant.  xiv.  'A.  §2),  and  was  no  «l«Mi])t  Uir- 
•<»Wfil  fri-m  the  iJnvk-J.  In  the  Talniuil  it  .np;.«irs 
in-lvr  tl;4'  ll»ini  pD^lpX  rtiid  >ome  wouh'  amve  it 
rom  *P3.  inmH'Ut,  DT.  MchkI  [i.e.  ♦*  So.-li'ris 
><irn>"'!;  Wrt^ttin,  A'.  T.  i.  ITiO.  In  the  ca.sc  of 
Sio-l^-mns  iVn  (it)rion,  t!ie  name  is  derive<l  by 
■5.  N'nth.in  from  a  minicle  wliich  \\o  is  supposwl  to 
Kiv»*  |R"iibrnn''l  'Utiio,  J.c.r.  H-ih.  s.  v.). 

Ni(-i>b-mus  is  «>Tily  nu'Dtionitl  by  St.  .Tohn,  who 
larrntes  hi<  noi.-tuin.'d  vi>.it  to  .b'hus,  and  the  con- 
'fi"Siiti«'n  which  tlien  took  pl.uv,  at  which  the 
ilv.'iiig*»li^t  mny  hini'^elf  have  l»een  prer*ent.  Tl»e 
iigh  ^t;^ti«»n  of  NicoiK-nuis  as  a  niemlier  of  the 
f«fwi.<*h  Sanlirtlrim,  and  the  nvowcnl  scorn  imder 
rJircii  tlie  rulers  i^^ni-esjed  their  inwanl  ci^viction 
J*iha  iii.  2  that  Jesus  was  a  ttwher  .-^ent  from 
iol.  an*  >utlitient  to  nix-ftunt  for  tlie  sei'n'cy  (jf  the 
at^rvii-w.  A  n»a<titut:on.il  timiility  is  di>^'ernihle 
J  tJie  characT«T  of  the  eniiuiring  I'liarisce,  whi<'h 
iMtbi  In  it  I**  nverii»ni»*  by  his  v:u-illating  dosire  to 
t-r'i  :fii'l  and  ;u knowK'.lg*'  i)w  whom  lie  kn<'w  to  be 
l*r«-jh-t,  fven  if  hi'  did  m»t  at  once  recognise  in 
•m  the  pr«.nii"^l  Mi^N^ah.  Thus  the  t'ew  wonts 
,-h«'h  h»'  inT-rj-i'-il  against  the  rash  injustice  of 
r*  o^ibag  .••*•  an*  <tiiitiou.-ly  mAM  on  a  general 
■r'ncjil**  John  vii.  ,'»<••,  and  K^tray  no  indii-ation 
f  his  tii:th  in  the  <ialilcnn  whom  his  sect  d(>>pised. 
ithl  fVi'n  wht-n  \hf  y"»wer  <»f  t'hri.'>t's  love,  mani- 
wt^l  ■»fi  t!j«  (Tirvs  lind  made  the  most  timid  discipl*^ 
oi-i.  N  ■•■•*l"ni!L'<  •h'«'s  nrt  c<»m«'  forwanl  with  bis 
pk-Ctl:  1  c  f'-"*  of  .T-.. ft  .on  until  tlie  exam])le  h.id 
men  »^  ^J  <'»e  of  his  own  r:mk,  and  wealth,  and 
Lit '.Ml  in  -■'••>ty  ■  i;x.  .".In. 

Id  tilt**  thn-.'  notire*  of  Nicodemus  a  noble  can- 
f>ur.  an  1  .1  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the 
UkUc  of* lw>itation  ami  fesir  of  m.in.     We  can  thirc- 

■  rb«  Article  In  .h'hn  iii.  10  (h  SiSo^jc.)  U  protiably  only 
»^f%c  altbouich  Winer  and  Itp.  Middleton  suprow  that 
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ten  easily  belie^-e  the  tradition  that  after  the 
resurrection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulie  necessary  to  confirm  his  fiiith  and  increaM 
his  courage)  he  became  a  juofessed  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  rei-eived  baptism  at  the  han<Is  of  IMer  aco 
John.  \11  the  rest  that  is  recorde*!  of  him  is  highly 
uncertain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Jews,  in 
revenge  lor  his  con^-endon,  deprived  him  of  his  oftice, 
bent  him  cruelly,  nnd  drove  nim  trGm  Jerus&;«m  ; 
that  (iamuliel,  who  was  his  kinsman,  hot!piuib!y 
sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  country  hou»e, 
and  fin.iUy  gave  liim  honourable  burial  near  the 
body  of  Stephen,  where  Ciamaliel  himself  was  aftei  • 
wards  interi-ed.  Finally,  the  tliree  bodies  are  vai'l 
to  have  been  discovei-ed  on  Aug.  3,  a.d.  415,  which 
day  was  set.  ap:irt  by  the  Komish  Church  in  honour 
of  the  event  'Phot.  liUAkih,  Cod.  171 ;  Lucian, 
Dc  S.  iStcph.  inveiitione). 

The  conversatii>n  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  \k 
appiiinted  a^  tlic  (iasjiel  tor  Trinity  Sund:iy.  The 
choice  at  first  sight  may  f«i>m  strange.  There  are 
in  that  distroui*^  no  mysterious  ntunbrrs  which  might 
bluidow  forth  truths  in  their  simplest  reLitions ; 
no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  act  ions  of  the  divine 
pennons ;  no  reparation  of  divine  attributes.  Yet 
the  iaNtinct**  which  dictated  this  choice  was  a  right 
one.  For  it  is  in  this  ci>nversation  alone  tluit  we 
see  how  our  Loi-d  himstdf  met  the  difticulties  of  a 
thoughtful  man ;  how  he chwkeil,  without  noticing, 
the  M>llsis<«umption  of  a  tcsicher  ;  how  he  lil\ed  tlte 
half-U'lieving  mind  to  the  light  of  nobler  tntth. 

If  the  Nii-o«lemusof  St.  John's  <iiks]iel  lie  identical 
*Aith  tlie  Mt.v  icuiiis  I3t>n  (iorion  of  the  Talmud,  he 
mti.st  have  livc<l  till  the  Dill  of  Jertis:d«'m.  which  is 
not  im}Kis<)ible  Mm-e  the  term  yipwv^  in  John  iii.  4^ 
may  not  lic  intcmletl  toapjily  to  NictMb-nius  himself 
The  arguments  lor  their  identiHoition  are  that  U>th 
are  meutiouo^l  as  I'luinsees,  wi.':dthy,  pious  and 
menjlnM-s  of  the  Sanhe<lrim  (T'l'inith,  f.  19,  &c. 
Set*  (;tho,  f.e.i'.  Jiah.  s.  v.);  and  that  in  Tiianith 
the  (U'igiual  n;une  (nltereil  on  the  Oix-.osion  of  a 
miracle  }ierforme<l  Ity  Nictnlfnuis  in  onler  to  jirocure 
rain  i  is  .slid  to  have  Uvii  ^313,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  live  i!:ibbinical  discipb'S  of  Chri.st 
nientione«l  in  S,inJmi.  f.  4it,  I  cOtlio,  s.  v.  Chn'sfus). 
Finally,  the  liimily  of  this  Nii-olemus  are  said  to 
have  Uvn  rnluce*!  from  great  w«'nl*.h  to  the  m(«>t 
st]ualid  and  horrible  poverty,  which  however  may 
as  well  l«e  ac»:ouut«*»l  tor  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalt'ni, 
as  by  the  <hang«»  of  fortune  le^ultiug  from  un  aavpt' 
anct-  of  Chri.«it;anity. 

(hi  the  (Jospel  of  Nico*lemus,  see  Fabricius.  Cod, 
Piicuih'piijr.  i.  21;^  Thilo,  Citd.  Aj'O'-r.  i.  478. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  also  calhti  *  The  Acts  of 
Pilate.'  It  is  undouhte«ily  .spurious  (us  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufticiently  provrsj,  and  of  veiy  little 
value.  [F.  W.  F.] 

NICOLA'ITANS  CNiKo?seutm:  Xi.ohU'ie). 
The  question  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mention*^  by 
this  name  in  llev.  ii.  tJ,  15.  w.x<  connef.tctl  with  the 
Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  .'»,  and  the  tnuiitions  that  h.-ire 
p'ithere«I  round  his  name,  will  hp  discus.se<i  Wlow. 
[Ni(X>LA8.]  It  will  hi'ie  l>e  con>nIeretl  how  far  we 
can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect  itad 
was,  and  in  what  rehtion  it  stoo<l  to  the  life  of  the 
Apoettdir  air**. 

It  h.is  bi-en  sugs;ested  as  one  step  tmvarde  thif 
resuJt  that  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather 

b  The  wrtt4T  is  Indebted  for  tbiF  remark  to  a  MS. 
hj^T  Wcekt>tt. 


MS  NICOLAITAJIS 

,|liui  hjniorici!.  The  Greek  NuclXMOt  ii,  it  hdb 
tftea  Slid,  tut  ^ppronmiitG  equivalent  to  the  Het^rvw 
B«LttJim,  the  lord  (V^iti-iDga,  denviog  it  from  7|f3)» 
ar,  iiocoitling  to  auotlier  derivation,  the  devourer  of 
tile  [leople  (»o  Heugstcnberj?,  as  from  1)93 ;.•  If 
re  tMX^pt  thm  ejt|jlanatioij  we  have  to  deal  with  ooe 
Kct  inst'^d  of  two — we  are  able  to  oompan;  with 
'4rhnt  we  nml  in  llev.  ii.  the  incidentil  notioet  of 
iHe  tiliamcieri^tics  o4"  the  follower*  of  Rdnain  in 
Jude  wid  2  Peter,  and  our  task  ii  pm^tortionat«ly 
«n  ea:sier  one.  It  ina^  bf»  urged  iiirdewi  that  this 
theory  rt«ts  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful 
itymologf  (Geseaias,  f.  v,  DV7?»  makes  it  =  pere 
grinu*),  Mid  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of  Per- 
gnmoA  (llcv.  ii,  U,  ^^)  appw"*  to  reoaguiae  **  those 
that  hob!  the  doclrine  uf  Bidrnm,"  and  **  them  that 
hold  the  doctntie  of  tlte  Nicwlaitarie*,"  ns  two  dis- 
tinct botiies.  There  is,  however,  a  siilTicient  aii«wer 
to  botli  ihow  objections.  (\)  The  whole  anaJogy 
of  the  mo*ie  of  teiichin^  which  hiys  stress  ou  the 
aigrnilicance  o("  uamiM  would  lead  us  to  look,  not  for 
philological  aoruracy,  but  for  a  brood,  ftmntrly- 
roarkcd  /Kirwnomwrw,  such  as  men  would  reoo^nse 
aud  accept.  It  would  be  enui)|rh  lor  those  who 
wer«  to  htsar  the  niejssnire  thfit  they  should  perceive 
the  nie.nning  of  the  two  words  to  be  ideoticil,* 
(2)  A  closer  iu*pection  of  Rev*  ii.  15  would  sliow 
thnt  the  oStws-  I^X«*»  <c*  t.  A.  impH-  the  resem- 
blnnce  of  the  K^uHiiiig  of  the  NicolaiLniis  with  that 
of  the  hihtoricnl  BalaHto  m^^ntiooed  in  the  preceding 
Terse ,  nithijr  tlinn  any  kind  of  coutimst. 

We  ai-e  now  in  a  portion  to  form  a  cleoi-er  judg* 
roent  of  th«  characteristics  of  the  awt.  It  C4>tnei 
oelbre  ua  as  pn>?«*nting  the  ultimate  phju^  of  a  great 
controversy ,  which  threoti?ne»l  At  one  lime  to  ilestroy 
the  unity  of  tJie  Church,  and  a<terwai>ls  to  Inint  ita 
purity.  The  controversy  itself  wa*  iuevilnble  iis 
sooo  aa  the  Gentiles  weie  mlraifteil,  in  any  brge 
nutitbers,  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Were  the 
new  converts  to  be  broug^lit  into  subjootiou  to  the 
whole  Mosaic  law?  Were  they  to  give  up  their 
old  hahib  of  lilc  altogt'ther^ — to  withdraw  entirely 
fi^ni  the  tociail  gathering*  of  their  friemU  luid  kins- 
men? yfna  tlnije  not  the  ri*k,  if  they  continued  to 
jOin  in  them,  of  their  eating,  consciously  or  un- 
onnscioiiily,  of  that  which  hnd  been  a  lain  in  the 
iocriHces  of  a  false  woi-sihip,  and  of  thu«i  aluiring  in 
the  idobitry  ?  The  aposllea  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
met  tlie  qu^fstiou  calmly  and  wisely.  The  button 
of  the  Liw  was  not  to  be  impoted  on  the  Gentile 
tJiscjplf?s,  They  were  to  a^Jt^talu,  among  otlier  things, 
from  **  meats  olfered  to  idoU'*  and  litim  *'foniica- 
tiou  "  (Act*  IT.  20,  29 )»  and  this  decree  was  wd- 
Oi>m4»d  as  the  great  charter  of  tlie  Churches  freedom. 
Sti^n^  as  the  clotse  union  of  the  moral  and  the 
positive  commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  leem 
»o  to  the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sius  were 
vei/eloaely  allied,  of^en  ev(^n  in  the  cloi»e^t  proiimitv 
of  time  and  plaoe.    The  fathomioAs  impurity  which 

•  Oocceias  (Caffitat.  in  Si:v.  U.  0)  has  the  credit  of  belaf 
(to**  Ur«t  tn  9Tjj.fj,  .,t  tbi!>  idi<uaOc*tioo  of  the  NieolaliAns 
«<ilk  ufDiLLiuiin.    He  ba*  bern  followed  by 

(Li  >  ( Diwi  L  lit  ATffum.  EpitL  l*rtH  pmter^ 

In  H  11J,  li.9BiTXHec<5»leoL-erff(iJi  tot),  Stier 

(  Word*  iifiiii  h%*tn  lord,  p.  135  Etig.  Cran»l.).  and  other*. 
Li^htfmit  illci\  f/tb.,  In  Act  Apovt  vt.  6)  i<u;t|;ett»ts anoiher 
and  nion«  %iikrll\n^  farmtvtiuma.  Tbe  wotil,  In  hli  view. 
Win  chosen,  ni!(  l(li>uiicAl  In  «>iji*d  y>Uh  K7l3'J,  **  tel  u» 
ef  C  aoil  1VS  thus  tuulc^j^  out  Ibc  »pccUi  tuArwcLettiitk 

orti^tio:. 


KtOOUUI 

oywiyiajal  the  empire  maile  tnc  imt  ajflMil  m  # 
Kparable  as  tbe  other  fn>ni  iti  flaily  vnei'il  \^ 

The  meongies  to  the  Churcbe»  of  .Aab  saJ  *M 
later  Apoetolic  Cpistlea  (2  Peter  and  Jtti)«<i  ^Um 
that  the  two  erUs  Appeared  at  Utat  yenud  ate  a 
dose  alliance*  The  teackkcns  ot  tlit  Cliutch  hmM 
them  with  a  natne  which  eipremiil  their  Urn  ^ 
racter.  Tbe  meo  who  did  mad  iia^t  «eb  #iip 
were  followers  of  Balanm '''/ **-*  i-  *'•  ^>^^  ' 
They,  like  the  him  pn  i 
Vf(nd*L  with  evil  deeds,     i 

a  cloak  at  once  tbr  cowaikiii^i  ajmI  UhihTih  ■  — 
In  a  time  of  periN^cutian,  wheu  the  eating  fr«t 
eating  of  thinga  mcriticsed  to  idab  waa  bmi  Hb 
ever  a  crucial  teal  of  &ltlifltliiM»k  lAMy  fsiaiii 
men  more  than  rrer  that  It  wm  a  tJliof  i^^^inmi 
(Rev.  ii.  IH,  I4>     Thia  was  bad  mt^l 
waa  a  yet  worse  evil.     Mingliti^  thoo^ 
org;ies  of  idolatroua  feasta,   they  brmtghl  i^  » 
panties  of  those   ftast*  into  the  laeiliflf*  ^  lli 
Christian  Church,     There  was  tlie  loal  inHHI 
risk  that  ita  Agapae  might  beooina  aa  ftdl  af  ak^ 
natiooa  as  the  BacchaDalia  of  Italy  h/A  Wl  ;'  ^t 
ii.  12, 13,  18 ;  Jude  7,  8  ;  comp,  Uv,  iv 
Their  sina  had  already   brought    acaaii 
rj-edit  on  the  **  way  of  truth,**     AjmI  ati  ^^^  •• 
done,  it  muKt  be  retneQil>a^^  twt  timiif  •  * 
indulgence  of  apptite^    imt    *-    f— '*  "^  »  nt** 
supported  by  a  *•  dot ' 
iKMist  of  a  prophetic    n 

The  trance  of  the  Aon  of  JU^u^  «^  tlu»  ii-'nf-:-il  khm 
ment  into  which  he  le»1  the  Uraditea  w«nriti«9# 
i-eproduceil. 

Th(»e  were  the  chanct«iitici  ef  the  lifltiirf 
Balaam,  and,  worthless  tm  mo^  of  th^  1 


til*    irji^w    wh"'^. 


about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  paint  to  the  mati^ 
tinctive  evik.     Even  in  tike  ahMfUcc  of  ivf  l^f 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  iDoqgli.  «  h0 
been  sliown  above,  tlmt  ilie  Ilehnrw  satm  J  ^^■ 
miny  should  have  it:^  *;.-    u    ..   ....    i  _..      k  »«m 

were   such   a  teacher, 

Autiod)  or  anotlier,*  ti 

to    bis    followers    would    b«    pivpurtMiiL 

pointed.      It  confirm* 

taken  of  tin 

the  first  ill 

To  hate  tlji 

that  otherwite  is  weiil 

To  tolerate  them  \*^  w 

of  having  b*»rn  t  m 

14,  15).     t.Coin( 

Giesseler's   EccL    JiLi.     5  _n  ^     3 

Alford  00  Kev.  Li.  6 ;  Stier,  VH 

Savkmr,  x.) 

NICOLAS  (VutikMti  mc^iam),  Am^ 
A  native  of  Antioeh,  and  a  pna«l|lK  to  III  J 
fiiitb.  Wheu  the  choich  waa  atili  uaiiart  ^ 
aalem  be  became  a  ooi]T«vt ;  aad  hmf  •  1 
hoiKst  report,  ^1  of  tbe  Holf  Qhtg^  otfV^i 
he  was  choaaii  bf  the  whole  multUn^  «(  ^  ^ 


b  Vilrln^a  (L  c)  finds  i 
eapresAlofi  of  ftreUng  l»  thr  prcn^Ur  I 
ioo  of  BusOT."  In  t  Pet  11  utaHmtM^J 

latter  name  for  the  Btap 
to  his  eut^jecture4  In  the  ' 
the  CbritftUu  Church  as  a  m*  *1C'S*}3»  ejOiwa 

•  it  i*  Doilcenhle  (tlMnch  xf^  ^^m-^ut^u  ~ 

ti(»l  i>r  iriiicb  Mkctght  a*  evv' 
Kioulftitan*  arr*  Mid  Ur  fce  *  ' 
Ift&au  ad  TntU,  aU  *  «n«t   4rf««i  t^  »i 


OILS  of  the  fint  aenn  dnooai,  and  Im 
b/  (he  apotftlei,  a.d.  33. 
NhoUitans  if  mentioned  in  Rer.  ii.  6, 
4  ban  qoertioned  whether  thie  Nioolae 
i  with  them,  and  if  to,  how  doeelj. 
dtane  themaelTei.  st  least  ai  earlj  ai 
Iraiaeus  {CmUr.  Hatr.  i.  26,  §3), 
u  their  founder.    Epiphauna,  an  in- 
ter, x«UteB  (Ado.  Hatr.  i.  2,  |25,  p. 
tails  of  the  life  of  Kioolas  the  deacon, 
I  him  as  graduallj  sinking  into  the 
irity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
DS  and  other  immoral  sects.     Ste|>hcn 
ii  Biblioth,  §232,  p.  291,  ed.  1824) 
the  sUtement  is  corroborated  br  the 
yvered  PhUouophunena,  bk.  tU.  §36 — 
tos  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  lus  nn- 
iew  of  Nicolas.     The  same  account  is 
least  to  some  extent  bj  Jerome  {Ep. 
1.  1082,  ed.  Vallars.  La,)  and  other 
M  4th  centorj.    But  it  is  irreconcil»- 
s  traditionary  account  of  the  character 
iten  bj  Clement  of  Alexandria  (fiXrom, 
,  Srlb.  and  ajmd  Euaeb.  H.  E,  iU.  29 ; 
mond,  Arwoi.  on  Ker.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
iscriminating  writer  than  Epiphanins. 
it  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought 
«n  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
sharply  reprored  by  the  apostles  as  a 
and,  he  repelled  the  chaige  by  offering 
I  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repnting  a 
h  is  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthias 
it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh 
s  {vrnfaxp^ffBoi)  it     His  words  were 
iterpreted  by  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
their   immoral  practices.    Theodoret 
i6.  iii.  I),  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
foregoing  stotement  of  Clement ;  and 
Nicolaitans  with  felse  dealing  in  bor- 
name  of  the  deacon.     Ignatius,'  who 
x>i-ary  with  Nicolas,  b  sud  by  Stephen 
re  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
od    Theodoret,  touching   the  penonal 
Nicobtt.     Among  modem  critics,  Co- 
I  note  on  Canstit.  Apost,  ri.  8,  after 
rarious  authorities,  seems  to  lean  to- 
ivourable  view  of  the  character  of  Nico- 
aor  Burton  {Lecturet  <m  Eccleiiastioal 
Kt  xii.  p.  364,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion 
^n  of  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  uncertain ; 
*  though  Nioobtt  the  deacon  has  been 
u  their   founder,  the  evidence  is  ex- 
^t  which  would  convict  that  perwn 
my  iBMnoraUties."    TiUemont  (ff.  E. 
sibly  influenced  by  the  feet  that  no 
■aid  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  by  anv 
Lhe  Church,  allows  perhaps  too  mudi 
the  testimony  against  him;  rejecU  pe- 
Caaaian's  stotemeut — to  which  Neander 
ft/ia  Church,  bk.  v.  p.  390,  ed.  Bohn) 
Ihcaion — that  some  other  NicoUs  was 
of  the  sect ;  and  concludes  that  if  not 
(Kinder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indis- 
ing.     Grotius'  view  as  given  in  a  note 
>,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 

«  Balaam  is  perhaps  (but  see  Gesen. 


i|)»ctum  that  this  refereuts  to  to  the  Inter- 
uf  ibe  Kptotto  to  the  TraUlans,  ck  zL  (Ai 


momouB  m 

Thm  2tC)cttpij]eofbeingfait«rpnt«dafl*IItbvHf 
aqnivalent  Of  the  Greek  Niodaa.  Soneoommaataioff 
think  that  this  is  alluded  to  oy  St  John  In  Iter,  it 
14;  and  C.  Vitrioga  {Obi.  Saor.  ir.  9)  aigMi 
ferdUy  in  support  of  this  opinkm.  [  W.  T.  B.1 
KIG0F0LI8  (Vuthnku  i  NicopoUt)  to  mo- 
tiooed  inTit  Ui.  12,  as  tht  place  where,  at  tbatimt 
of  writing  the  Epistle,  5t  Paul  was  intending  to  paaa 
the  coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titu.  t» 
meet  him.  Whether  either  or  both  of  theaeporpaan 
were  aocompliahed  we  cannot  tell.  Titua  was  al 
thia  time  in  Ci^e  (Tit  t  5).  The  aabaariptkin  t» 
the  Epistle  assumes  that  the  Apostle  was  at  Nio»> 
polls  when  he  wrote;  but  we  cannot  coadiide  thia 
from  the  form  of  exprwsfan.  We  should  imther 
infer  that  he  was  daewbere,  posaibly  at  EuhoMis  or 
Corinth.  He  mgea  that  no  time  shonU  ba  lost 
(rvo^^otfor  ikBtUf) ;  henoa  we  ooodtida  that  wkit« 
was  near. 

Nothing  b  to  be  found  in  tha  Epbtle  itself  to  d^ 
tcrmine  which  Nicopolb  b  here  intended.  Then 
were  dtiea  of  thb  name  in  A^  Afirica,  and  Europe. 
If  we  were  to  indude  all  tha  theoriea  which  hava 
been  respectably  anpported,  we  ahould  be  obliged  to 
write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Nicopolb  was  in 
Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Haoedooia.  The  anb- 
acription  (which,  however,  b  of  no  authority)  fixes 
on  thb  place,  calling  it  the  Ifaoedonbn  NksopoUs: 
and  such  b  the  riew  of  Chxyaostom  and  Thaodortt 
De  Wette's  objectkm  to  thb  opinkm  {FaUorat 
fr«t/e,  p.  21 ),  that  the  pUce  did  not  esbt  till  TniJan's 
reign,  appean  to  be  a  mistake.  Another  Niei^otta 
was  in  Cilicki;  and  Sdirader  {Dtr  ApoM  PatUm^ 
i.  pp.  115-1 19)  pronounces  for  thb ;  but  thb  opinioo 
b  connected  wiU  a  pecoliar  theory  rnarding  tha 
Apostle's  joomeya.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Je- 
rome's view  b  correct,  and  that  the  Faoline  Nkso- 
polb  WW  the  odebrated  dty  of  Epima  Caeribli 
Apoetoloa  de  Nk»poli,  quae  in  ActiacoUttoraaita,'* 
Hieron.  Prooem.  ix.  195>  For  arrangemento  of  St 
Paul'a  joumeya,  wldch  will  harmonise  with  thii^ 
and  with  the  other  fecU  of  the  Ptatond  Epbtba, 
see  Birks,  fforae  Apottoiicae,  pp.  296-304;  and 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Pad 
(2nd  ed.),  H.  564-573.  It  b  very  possible,  as 
b  observed  there,  that  St.  Piuil  was  arrested 
at  Nicopolb  and  taken  thence  to  Borne  for  hb  fin4 
trial. 

Thb  dty  (the  "City  of  Victory  ")  waa  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  ani 
on  the  ground  which  hb  army  occupied  befora  the 
engagement  It  b  a  curious  and  interesting  dr- 
cumstance,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  fiom  a 
Biblical  point  of  view,  that  manT  of  the  handaoinest 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
f  Joeeph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3).  It  b  likely  enough 
that  many  Jews  lived  there.  Iforaover,  it  was 
conveniently  situated  for  aoostolb  jonmcTi  hi  tha 
eastern  parte  of  Adiaia  and  Maoedonb,  and  abo  to 
the  northwakds,  where  churdies  perhapa  were 
founded.  St  Ptol  had  long  before  preadied  tht 
Gospel,  at  IcMt  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum  (Ron. 
XV.  19),  and  soon  after  the  very  penod  under  eoo- 
Hideration  Titos  himself  was  sent  on  a  misdon  to 
DAlmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolb  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the 
bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  sitnatien, 
and  it  b  now  a  very  desolate  place.  The  ramaina 
have  been  often  described.    We  may  refer  to  Lcakt  a 

rgnaHi  KpiaMia  ^  arii  CMdar.  f^alr.  ^pait  H.  IN^ 
cU.  1734.) 
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fj<»thern  Gre&ce,  i.  178,  nnd  m.  401  Bo«rio  s 
Athua  (mi  Eptrus,  211;  Wolfe  id  Jmtrn.  cf  R. 
Gmg*  Soe.  iii.  93  ;  Mw-.TaJe  i  i/wfw»  >i1.  527,  :^'i8  ^ 
Worris worth's  Greece,  2'_*d-23l2.  Jn  the  U«t  tnwi- 
tiiucd  work,  jiud  in  th«  />!<;(.  o/  Oreek  arvJ  I^nmim 
Oitcrj,  mspia  of  the  \Asux  will  be  foum-i.   [J*  iS.  H.} 

NIGER  iNi7€/>:  Nujers  is  ti»  ndilitionnJ  or 
dktiliclive  name  given  to  the  Svineoii  (Zli'^cifp  >,  who 
wu  one  of  th«!  to^cht^rs  tuid  pi-opht'ta  in  the  Church 
mt  Antioch  ( Acta  liii.  1 ).  He  i^  not  kuowo  «ioept  in 
iJiat  p«issig«.  The  name  w.-w  a  common  ou«  amaQg 
tJi€  KomAns;  lUjd  the  conjeeturt?  thnt  he  wa«  ah 
AtricftO  pro^ljie,  and  was  c^lt^i  Nigv^r  on  acoount 
«f  bit  compleiioQ,  i&  uDaec«'»sarj  as  well  s%i  destitute 
ptherwifA  of  any  support.  Hi*  ftaine,  Srmw^n,  shows 
thnt  he  was  a  Jew  Uy  birth ;  and  as  in  other  Kimi- 
lar  C(i«c3  (tf.  £^.  SauI,  Paul — Silu^,  Silvanux)  he  may 
be  eup|>nfi4kl  to  have  t^iken  the  other  name  as  mtjn; 
oonvejiJ«ut  in  hi^  intercoursy  with  foreigiie-ra.  He 
ia  nn«ition«Mi  wtond  among  thtr  five  who  ojndultil 
at  Autioch,  and  prhap*  we  may  infer  that  he  had 
iome  pre-«miuenoe  among  them  in  pi^tnt  of  activity 
and  Inliuenee.  ft  b  impossible  to  decide  (thoiigl) 
>l<ypr  rnnkcA  the  attempt)  who  of  the  utiinlier 
were  pniplKts  {irpaiprirm ),  and  who  were  tejichers 
(md^FfioKoi),  [H,  B,  IL] 

NIGHT*  The  period  of  d;»rkneaa,  *Vom  Kmij^et 
tn  sunm«,  mcliKliDg;  the  momijtg  juid  evening  iwi* 
light,  wa:!§  known  to  Uie  Uebicwii  by  the  tm'tn 
hh,  latjil,  w  n^^^,  hijildh.  It  U  opposed  to 
••day/'  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following 
tjje  OrieutiU  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twillg^ht 
i^ht  ne^cph,  Job  xjriv,  15,  rendered  **  night"  in 
Is^V.  11,  «i.  4,  liJi.  10),  when  the  8t4irs  app<wed 
Job  iii.  9).  Tbi*  u  also  calleti  *•  evening"  i.3^J?, 
Vnpb^  Pror,  rii,  9,  rendered  "  night*'  in  Gen,  ilijt. 
27,  Job  vii,  4),  but  the  t4*rra  which  espedallf  d«- 
ootes  the  evening  twilight  is  nD7}7*  aldtdh  (G«n. 

XT.  17,  A.  V.  *•  daik;"  E«.  xii.'J/?.  12).  'Er<!b 
■JiO  daii)tefl  the  time  jui>t  before  Aunjf^t  (L>eiit«  i:Eiii. 
11 ;  Jodh.  viii.  29),  when  the  womfn  wrnt  to  draw 
water  ^(5en.  xiiv,  U),  and  the  decline  of  the  day 
is  called  *'  the  taming  o(  eveaiug*'  (D*l}}  T\\iB^ 
pinoih^cffht  Gen.  xjejv.  03),  the  time  ol'  prayer* 
Tbb  pprinid  of  the  day  must  al.«.o  be  tJiat  which  is 
describeil  aa  "  night "  when  Boai  winnow^  hi& 
bu'^ley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth  iii.  2),  the  cc«ol 
6f  the  t\nj  iOen.  ill.  d),  when  the  shadowa  begin 
to  bill  (Jeiv  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves  prowl  about 
(ILVb*  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  Iii.  3).  The  time  of  midnight 
irh'^t^  ^Vn*  c/iitd  halUtyim,  Ruth  uL  7,  and 
rhhn  nh*n,  chiUMk  kallaniWi,  Ei.  3d,  4)  or 
greatest  dkrkjien  ia  called  in  ProT*  ril.  9  **tfaje 
oupll  of  night'*  {jhh  t^K^K,  Uhdn  layildh,  A.  V. 

**  black  night "),  The  period  between  midnight 
■nd  the  morning  twilight  wm  genemlly  selected  for 
attacking  an  enemy  by  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
The  ia::niiiEig  twilight  i»  denoted  by  th«?  same  t*»rm, 
me*/i€pfi,  as  the  ^veiling  twilight,  and  is  uumiiitake* 
tbiy  intended  in  Sam.  jtni,  12;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps, 
ciix.  147  ;  fMissibiy  also  in  la.  r.  1 1.     With  eunriae 


if^t^  !CJt1|Htt,  an^atbtift  vvlncnvtt  /octA^ 


NIGHT-: 

the  might  end*!.     In  one 

IjCn,  ch^tfw:^  ♦•tUrknewi*'  Is  rwrfcrrf" 

the  A.  V.»  hut  it  corrwrtly  gircn  i 
Fnr  the  artitidai  divisioii«  of  \ 
articles  DiY  and  WATcm^a* 


NIGHT-HAWK   DDnn.   Ii 
fioctna ) .    Bocluirt  \  Hicm  t » i  l  8*i<>1^ 
to   prove   tiint  tb€   Hebrew   wonl» 
only  (Lev,  si,   16;    De-ut.   t\v,    \^ 
list  of  uncl«m  biiila,  1^ 
the   preooling    twm, 
jignifyiog  the  female  btu.       i  ii< 
word  |i*»nit*  to  v>m»?  bljd  of  pj 
great  ujiLt*ttAinty  d*  to  the  pu 
cated.      The  LXX.,  Vulg,,  mil 
nnderstond  some  kind  of  **  owi  ;*" 
doctor*  indefitiit«lr  render  ibe 
bird;"    Giseniua    {The*,   t.   p.) 
fStjhol,  ad  Ia!T.  II.  lt\)  follow 
eiphinalicm  i*  grormded  on  nn  ovi 
tiitjon  of  the  elymulogj  of 
rimt  of  tac/itttd*  j  he  rcali 
root  to  the  id«i,  of  acting 
f'ally/'  and  thus  odines  to 
"  nil ju>t  hird  "    is   the 
Without  stojiping  to  eofif^id* 
word  fniilier  tlian  to  rrtVr  the 
who  gives  as  the  fimt    mennicg 
actjcd  violet!  tly,**  and  Ijo  the  A.) 
wound  with  daw*,*'*  it  in  not 
Mo)u»   sin    '  ' 

fvttiftle   OS.T  .t  % 

tended  to    (  .  lir 

not  uu frequent  • 
XkxviT  kind"  i¥  nv 
tton.      Mi^ 
( Hint^ydo ) 
TargtfTn  r  t 
xi,  \t))  jixmJ 

C.   iv.)  m^  i 

mimeil  uutiiohty  snyst  **  tt 
what   Jonatllaa    rmlly   mei 

n^Min.  a.  V.  Hn*Dori.i 

hy  JoDutluui,  ♦*  a  naoife  tif  a ; 

It  b  not  ea#y  to  »e  what 

hare  to  represent  the  tad 

probaUe  that  so  Ftimll  a 

noticed  in  tiie  txviijml  law.     Tb«] 

A.  V.  re»ta  oo  no  authority, 

propertiea  which,  fiijm  tM 

been  ascribed  to  tire   oi 

and  the  sa^ierstitiodi 

claiia  is  not  ao  entirely 

evidenoe. 

As  th«  LXX.  and  Vulg.  wm 
denotes  some  kind  of  owU  wt, 
follow  these  Tersioioa  than 
The  \lTi*k  7X«/.f  ♦•  twM 
oomi'! 
Sit^  tht 

(tavru;*     ,  ,  "     .,.:.     . 

K&^t^,  a  fynnoyin  ol  ^ror, 
miXr/.irii,  Fkm,  (tung*mrcd 
wlii«h  Uedmaim  (>»  ftbove) 


•  Not   to  be   mxlvwoAeA  «tlfc  ifet 
iso(tera   onitLboUicf,   whleb  to  •  flW  ^  I 
(bcmiia). 


NILS 

K.**  he  tars,  **i]idicfttM  ■  bit  J  wliidi 
amtr,  but  the  force  of  th«  power  ie  in 
:  root  chamaahf  *to  tear  e  hot  with 
low,  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that 

species  of  owl  oi  which  people  beliere 
les  into  chnmberi  br  night  and  tears  the 
tie  fuxB  of  sleeping  children."  HaaMl- 
w,  p.  196,  Lond.  17C6)  alludes  to  this 
rror,  but  he  calU  it  the  **  Oriental  owl " 
entulis)  aud  clearly  dirtin^LJies-it  from 
otus,  Lin.  1  he  Arabs  in  V-^pt  call  this 
ng  owl  massdua,  the  Syrians  bona, 
!ved  to  be  identical  with  the  Symiftm 
Dut  whnt  foundation  there  mar  be  for 
in  its  child-killing  propensities  we  know 
>rohable  that  some  common  species  of  owl 

by  tachmds,  perhaps  the  Strix  flammta 
ens  meridionalisj  which  is  extremely  com- 
Jestine  and  Egypt     [Owl.]     [W.  H.] 

1.  Names  of  the  ^ifc.— The  Hebrew 
the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  andent 
origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other  riven, 
flebrews  the  Euphrates,  as  the  great  stream 
rimitive  home,  was  always  «•  the  rirer," 
the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  could  not  put 
in  its  place.  Most  of  their  geograplucal 
t  ideas  are,  however,  eridenUy  traceable 
1,  the  country  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
sea,  as  lying  on  the  west,  gave  its  name 
&t  quarter.  It  was  only  in  such  an  excep- 
*  a»  that  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  no 
:ile>tine,  that  the  Hebrews  seem  to  hare 
he  ideas  of  their  older  country.  These 
noes  lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the 
nnd  their  language  came  originally  from 
The  Hebrew  names  of  tlie  Nile  ai'e  Shkhdry 
:k,"  a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as 
•r, «« the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian; 
T  of  Kgypt ;"  "  the  Naclial  of  Egypt "  (if 
lUtion  designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  ht 
name) ;  and  **  the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or 
u"  It  must  be  observed  that  the  word 
h«re  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
chSr,  n'ln^C',  -nnC^,  W,  **  the  black," 
?,  **  be  or  it  was  or  became  black."    The 

irkness  conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  wf 
pect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide  sense,  applying  not 
te  colour  of  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  HI,  37),  but 
lat  of  a  face  tanned  by  the  sun  (Cant.  i.  5, 
ut  of  a  skin  black  through  diaea<«  (Jobzxx. 
iieenM,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very 
ir ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to 
he"!  Naiarites  in  the  besieged  city,  **  Their 

<Ltrker  than  bUickness'*^  (iv.  8).  That 
\i  meant  liy  Shihor  is  evident  from  it^ 
s  equivalent  to  fedt;  "  the  river,"  and  a^ 
iver,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre,  "  And  by 
ers.  tlie  mwiiig  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of 
I'^tV)  [i»]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3);  from 
put  as  the  western  boimdary  of  the  Pro- 
ad  (JoBih.  xiii.  H ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead 
river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18) ;  and  from 

spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
le  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii.  18)^ 
lis  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile. 
le  really  indicative  of  the  colour  of  th*^ 

zzxvU.  25  the  reference  seems  lo  be  to  an 
sooqaest  of  KfJV^ 
f  lU  was  probably  Benttoood  by  this  name  bi 
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it   aiust   be  oi«i|»red  witk  Um  Sunkill 

;,  NOah,  ** blue"  espeeiaUy,  probiai.y  «<darii 

blue/'  also  even  •«  black,"  as  ^t^^VI*  "  U^k 

mud,**  and  mtiat  be  consideivd  to  be  the  Indo- 
European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  lignificatioB 
'*  blue  "  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great  con- 
tinent, which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  NiU 
in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  Kirer,  or,  by  Eui-opeaiia, 
the  Blue  Nile. 

(6.)  redr,  n^,  ik^,  is  the  same  as  the  andoit 
Bgyptian  ATQR,  'AUR,*and  the  Coutio  CICpO, 
l^pO,   I^pCJO  (M),  lepO  (8).    It  U  im- 

E^rtnnt  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of  the  ancioil 
gyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in  the  later  Ian* 
j^uage,  the  second  radicai  of  the  tirst  haring  been 
lost,  as  in  the  Hebrew  form;  so  that,  on  thia 
^iouble  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  this  commoner 
fonn  was  in  use  among  the  people  from  early 
times.  Yedr,  in  the  singuhur,  k  used  of  the  Nile 
tlone,  excepting  in  ■  passage  in  Daniel  (xii.  5, 6, 7), 
where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris  (oomp. 
x.  4),  is  intended  by  it.  In  the  plural,  D^,  this 
oame  is  aj^lied  to  the  brandies  and  canab  of  the 
Nile  (Ps.  bunriii.  44 ;  Exek.  xxix.  3,  seqq.,  ixx.  12), 
and  perhaps  tributaries  also,  with,  in  some  phioea, 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  countiy,  Mitsrahn, 
Matsor,  DnW  ^]  O*-  ▼"•  *8,  A.  V.  "rivers  oi 
Egypt"),  nSilp  *iiK»  (xix.  6,  "  brooks  of  defence;" 

xjucvii.  25,*  **  rivers  of  the  besieged  pboes"); 
but  it  is  also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a 
general  sense,  when  no  particular  ones  an  indi- 
cated (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It  ia 
thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  dcsignateB 
the  Nile ;  and  although  properly  meaning  a  river, 
and  even  used  with  that  signification,  it  is  pro- 
bably to  be  regmded  as  a  proper  name  when 
applied  to  the  E$^ptian  river.  The  hitter  inference 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  constant  mention 
of  the  Euphrates  as  "  the  river;"  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Shihor,  or  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  is 
used  when  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  are  spoken 
of  together,  as  though  Vedr  could  not  be  well 
employed  for  the  former,  with  the  ordinary  term 
for  river,  ndhdr,  for  the  latter.^ 

(c.)  "  The  river  of  Egypt,"  D^V?  VI3,  is  men- 
tioned with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of  the  ei 
tent  of  the  Und  to  be  given  to  Abraham's  posterity, 
the  two  limits  of  which  were  to  be  **  the  river  of 
Egypt"  and  **  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates' 
(Gen.  XV.  18). 

((/.)  -The  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  Dnyt?  7nX  !»■ 
generally  been  understood  to  mean  **  the  torrent "  oi 
**  brook 'of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  desert  strHua 
at  RhinoGorunu  now  El-'Areeah.  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der. Certainly  ?rU  usually  signiBcs  a  stream  or  tor- 
rent, not  a  river;  and  when  a  river,  one  of  small  siaa^ 
and  dependent  upon  mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it 
is  alio  used  for  a  valley,  oorresponding  to  the  Aiahie 

vc^idee  (iS^\^^*  which  is  in  like  manner  employed 

in  both  senses,  it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  cmc  ci 


the  orlffaial  of  Ecclesiasticas  zxlv.  it,  where  the  Greek 
text  reads  «^  ^mc.  wt3  having  bean  aritanAeistoMi 
(Gssratas,  f%s»  »  v.). 
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Qtie  GaftilAk|uivir,  tx.,  Ui  giv&t  nxen.  Thii  oatne 
must  slguiiy  the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  casesfmniTId 
to  Shiioe  whei^  Shihor  i»  employ «tl  (Num.  uxit. 
5,  Joeh.  IV.  4,  47,  1  K.  viii,  t>6,  2  K.  xxiv,  7, 
It.  oitii.  12),  both  desijrnatlng  the  euternmoBt 
ftr  PelusJac  hrxnc}>  uf  tlie  nver  as  the  border  of  the 
PhUistme  territory,  whutf  th«  Egyptuins  equally 
put  the  bonier  of  their  coimtry  towardji  Kiuiium 
or  K'linaiiA  i  Canaan).  It  i^eniaiiis  for  us  to  decide 
w!i ether  the  noroe  iignify  the  ^*  brook  of  Egypt/'  or 
irhetlier  Niiciml  be  a  Hebrew  fonn  of  Nile.  On  tlie 
oiw  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that  the 
mid  lie  i^llcal  sbonld  nat  be  J'ouiid  in  the  Indo- 
Eutf>p«tin  tfqtu/aleutA,  although  it  i*  not  one  of  the 
mcMt  permmient  Ictteiit;  cu  tlie  otJier,  that  it  b 
itnprcbable  that ini/idr**  river "auJ  tiachal  "brook" 
would  he  used  for  the  samw  6ti-eam.  If  the  hittiir  be 
hei*e  a  proper  OJimc,  Nf  lAot  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  srime  word ;  aud  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
«A  well  ns  the  Hebrew  name  would  remaiu  doubt- 
ful, for  we  a>uld  not  then  positively  decide  on  an 
Iiido-Euiupean  siguificntion.  The  Hebrew  word 
tuichdi  mi^ht  hare  been  adopt«l  a&  veiy  simlLkr  in 
lound  to  au  oiigimd  proper  name  j  and  thia  idea  is 
•upporleij  by  the  foi-mfl  of  variouA  Egyptian  words 
MX  tlie  f'ible,  which  are  siiBf^ptible '  of  Hebrew 
itymologiMi  in  conjMH|ueiice  of  a  blight  change. 
It  mubt,  however*  be  remembered  that  there  are 
tiiicf*  of  u  Semitic  language,  apparently  dj.stinct 
from  Hebi^Wt  io  geogmphicftl  nnraes  in  the  east  of 
Lower  Egrpt^  probably  dating  from  the  .Shepherd- 
period;  Aud  therefore  we  must  not,  if  we  take 
nachat  Ui  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  it»  meaning  t& 
that  which  Jt  beftTs  or  could  bear  ia  Hebrew, 

(tf.)  "  The  rivm  of  Cuili/'  ET^ID  nn:,  are  alone 
menti{>n<Kl  In  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy  con- 
tained in  b,  iviji.  From  the  use  of  the  pluml,  a 
si  ogle  stn»un  cantiot  be  meant,  and  we  mu^t  !^uppoi« 
♦*  the  riv«u«  of  Ethiopia  "to  be  the  conlluent^  or  tri- 
butaries of  the  N  He.  Geseni  us  (Lex. »,  v.  IHJ )  maka 
tiuan  the  Nile  and  the  A^taboms.  Without  att«npt- 
JMg  to  exnUun  this  prophfiL7,  it  id  iDterntiug  to 
remark  that  the  expreuion,  ••  Whose  latid  tbtt 
rivers  have  spoiled"  (vera.  2,  7),  if  it  apply  to  any 
Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to  the  ruin  of  great 
part  ol  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  di^tjinoe  above  the  First 
Cataract,  in  cfjuicqueiice  of  the  fall  of  the  level  of 
the  river,  llm  change  has  be«a  efl'ccted  through 
the  breaking  dtiwu  of  a  kuTier  at  that  cataract,  or 
»t  tiiUilis,  hf  which  the  valley  ha&  been  placed  above 
tilt  reach  ot  the  lertili^iug  minuiil  deposit.  The  Nile 
tt  aoiBcthntt  poetically  called  a  tea,  W*  (Ii.  xviii.  2  j 
Nuh,  iii.  8;  Job  xli.  31^  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  Gesenius,  Thea.  »,  v.,  th;it  it  ia  intended  in 
la.  xix.  b):  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  ooii- 
lidered  to  be  one  of  its  names. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  metition  the  praent  ap- 
pellations <jf  the  Nile  ia  Arabic,  which  may  illu»- 
tmte  the  Scripture  t^-rms.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
mUed  Ikhr-en-Ked,  "the  river  Nile/'  th-  word 
•*  bahr"  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  gi-eatest  rivers. 
The  EgyptittUA  mil  jt  Bahr,  or  "  the  river'*  alone; 
and  tall  tht  inundatioo  En-Neel,  or  *'  tlic  Nile."  This 
btter  use  of  what  it  properly  a  name  of  tlie  river 
rBKmblca  the  use  of  the  plural  of  YeSr  in  lite  Bjble 
tor  the  vadoua  channels  or  even  atreoms  of  Nile- 
wnter. 

With  the  an  dent  Egyptians,  the  river  was  b«cwI, 
md  had,  besides  its  ov^jaaj  n.iiiv>  idn^ady  givai, 
ftnt:^  Dtmt,  under  which  it  waa  woi-slnppi^l, 
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RAFEE,  or  HAPEB^MU,  '*  the  ^^hfmj'  i 

of  waters,"  or  "the  KidiieQ.'*  0« 
the  two  regiooa  of  Kgfpt,  the  Upper 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  waa  caliii  OJktEi 
Southern  Nile,"  and  MAFEK-illCllSXr^^ 
era  Nild,"  the  fcrmer  name  ftp^fuif  tfl 
Nubia  as  well  aa  in  Upper  Egjpu  Tl 
was  one  of  the  lesser  divinitjea.  Be  u 
as  a  stout  man  havitkg  womjui*s  ivq 
sometlma^  painted  red  to  deoote  the  | 
its  rise  and  tnundiition^  or  High 
times  blue,  to  denote  it  durixi^ 
or  Low  Nile.  Two  figure*  of  M 
represented  on  each  &ide  of  the 
statue^  or  m  the  samit  plaoe  in  a  ba»-i 
it  with  wrr  'ts  tJicNs^  the] 

the  kjngdoi  upon    th« 

river.     Tht  : i  k    !i*'ihi^ 

HF:rEe,waj(abo 

of  Osiiis,  called  l-v  - 

or  Hades*,  nud  to  Uau  bull  AjiiA,  tbf  I 
of  all  thf  sacred  auitiials.  The  goiA 
seem  to  have  any  contiefcticio  with  tilv  I 
ing  indeed  that  Apia  waa  aacptA  to  d 
wai  worshipped  with  n  rt£era%c»  to  Ifal 
perhapa  bec^nsie  the  myth  of  Osiris,  tl 
good  and  evil,  wa«  auppo^ttl  to  W  rsg 
the  struggle  of  the  fertiliaiag  miar  e< 
witli  the  desert  and  the  aem  the  fini 
the  whole  valley,  and  the  Moood 
the  northern  ooaat. 

2,  I>iuscriptim  of  M#  KH€,—W*  m 
determine  the  length  cif  the  Kile, 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  t^im 
scarody  a  doubt  that  ita  Iftr^ 
the  grait  lakes  on  aad  south  of 
beeu  traced  upwards  for  abcnit  270# 
by  ita  ooarte,  not  to  a  direct  Uac^ 
ia  probably  upwanU  oi  1000  milaa 
it  longer  than  esren  the  Miasiaai^ 
of  rivi'iiB.  In  Ef^ypt  wmI  Nobla 
bed  of  silt  and  slime,  i^stiof  untmW 
mnl?  ic  limesiotie,  ooverad  hfumafi 
which,  without  the  rallr'v.  li*  thm 
debris  of  the  disert, 
8and»tone  formation,  yn 
valley  in  its  stead  in  th 
Again  beneath  the  aai 
which  appean  abo>vt  U  ui  u^m  u>s 
Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  ^nsiqi  «f  ■ 
gneisses,  quartiea,  mjea  sehisla.  od  d 
reeling  upon  the  reil  fnuiite  aod  fymitt 
thfx»Qgh  all  the  upper  firaf*  mi  tW  Kiol 
Hie  rircr'a  bed  is  cut  1 1  1^ 

which  often  approach  »«< 

times  ooofine  it  an  boU'  ^. .-,  ^-^   '!«b 
cxiurse,  fonoir^g  rapids  and  catanflk 
it    dowDwandi    we    miL-t    fit*!  ft   ts  i 
Africa,  the  myj-T'  rpiewd  hm 

negroes,  where  ni  -rtsWt  li^ 

arotmd  and  in  tiie  xmi  »wamp>kri4  Uiit ' 
chief  part  of  the  omtiBtBl.    Bm  m 
shullow  lakes,  one  otwi  tfr  t^  tK^  i^ia*! 
From  the  more  • 
the  equator),  as 
probably  tnkea  its^  ri^,  and  li^e 
qjeej(«),  may  feed  aaolhcr  lHI>ttW|^ 
are  filled,  partly  hy  the  beary  fstss  sir 
rc^lioa,  partly  by  the  nclLuif  of  tbf 


»  like  f^lae7  of  the  Nlk^v^U^f  b  « 
Elu«h  MiUer (ftafiinQsiy  a/ ato  iteAa.  p.m* 
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I  diaooTored  bv  the  misfnonam  Krapf 
w%m.  Whether  tlw  lakes  supply  two  tri- 
^  or  ZBO>t,  it  is  ontain  that  from  the  great 
f£  -«v-a^«rs  where  thej  lie,  several  streams  £ill 
,j^  l^alur  el-Abyad,  or  White  Nile.  Great, 
p^,  as    is    the  bodj  of  water  of  this  the  longer 

0  t«ro  d^ef  ooofloents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the 
,  ^AxrmlCv  or  Elae  River,  which  brings  down 
^o^^^  soil  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fer- 
tf  </   ^^^fSTP^  *^  Nubia.     The  Bahr  el-Azrak 

1  ia  ^^  mountains  of  Abjssinia,  and  carries  down 
^  ^ifso  »  great  qoantitj  of  decayed  ratable 
fH^  and  sllorium.  The  two  streams  tbrm  a 
^tioD  ^^  KHsrtoom,  now  the  seat  of  government 

£moiiiA«  or    the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian 

^    Tlw  Hshr  d-Azrak  is  here  a  nanow  river, 

f^  bigi^  ateep  mod-banks  like  those  of  the  Nile  in 

£grai«  •■d  ^with  water  of  the  same  colour ;  and  the 

Qtf  dr  A\iyad  jg  broad  and  shallow,  with  low  banks 

ggyl  datf  ^atcr.    Further  to  the  north  another  great 

linr*  tbc  Atbara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azn£,  in 

Alii*""**  Ms  into  the  main  stream,  which,  for  the 

■■■■■■^^L^'f  its  course,  does  not  receive  one  tributary 

■sfc    ThroQgi^i  the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile 

4^  pot  t^g>%  vary,  eicepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia, 

tift  fiill  of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  o''a 

*^  <Dcieat  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the 

^'''^  ?• ,  •itlw  hand.      From  time  to  time  its 

^'"^.*  ■l^wiBd  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes 

^•"J^Mj  miies,  until,  at  the  First  Cataract, 

■■Jwwiiwi^yy  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the  last  ob- 

~^..  -^ftff  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  at  a 

»  "•^•noe  below  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  the 

•■•  f"^  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 

[  W*'»'*J''1t  ibraiing  its  boundaries  to  the  east  and 

l^i»*i  flawiag  into  tlie  shallow  Mediten-anean. 

^fcfJ**'*>CMin  the  BiWe  are  mainly  to  the  charac- 

\  ^ataa  of  the  river  in  Egypt.     There,  above  the 

^  WUt»*»  aren^  breadth  may  be  put  at  from  half  a 

[  ■^** ^^'wesjQarters,  excepting  where  large  islands 

L  ^^'^  ^  diitaDoe.    In  the  I^lta  its  branches  are 

I  *— ^^J'nwrg.    The  water  is  extremely  sweet, 

^■i"^  >t  the  season  when  it  is  turbid.      It  is 

I    J?^  V^^  *^*  *^<»®  ^^o  ^v«  drunk  of 

[  *■■  "ft  thi  country  must  return  to  drink  of  it 

Tlip^  tonoal  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the 

I  ■■■*■»  the  fiulore  of  whidi  produces  a  famine, 

1  Jj  W*  M  Tirtuaily  without  rain  (see  Zech.  xiv. 

Filii''  ^  cwmtiT  is  therefore  devoid  of  the 

[■■^■f  «fctt^  which  make  the  husbandmen  of 

1^."^  w"*  always  for  the  providential  care 

'  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 

>  it»  [is]  aot  as  the  huid  of  Egypt,  from  whence 

^■■f  Mt,  vhere  thou  bowedst  thy  seed,  and  wa- 

■*<  M  ¥ith  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but 

Pi  W,  vhither  ye  go  to  pohsoss  it,  [is]  a  land  of 

mtmd  Tilkys,  [and]  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 

■Ra:  s  laod  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for : 

tifeiof  the  Lord  thy  God  [ai«]  always  upon  it, 

■  the  bfinning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of 

fur"  ^llcut.  xi.  10- IJ).    At  Khartoom  the  in- 

Ksf  the  river  b  oljserved  early  in  April,  but  in 

tt  the  first  signs  of  rising  oanir  about  the 

MTiol&cice,  and  generally  the  regulai*  increaso 

Mt  befin  until  some  duTh  after,  the  inundation 

adog  aoout  two  montns  alter  tlie  solstice 

'tr  then  pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in 

ks,  which  arc  a  little  higher  than  tlie  rest  of 

•rer  f  ae  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sbeotii 

',     It  attains  to  its  gieatest  hei};ht  a}x)ut, 

tg  after,  the  autiumial  equinox,  and  t>i<>*> 
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fiUliLt;  moie  slowly  than  it  had  risen  eniks  to  its 
low«st  point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  re- 
maining stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again  lie- 
gins  to  njw.  The  inundations  are  very  various,  and 
when  thoy  ai'e  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  excessive 
cause  great  damage  and  disti-ess.  The  rise  during 
a  good  inimdntion  is  about  40  feet  at  the  Fir>t 
Cataract,  about  36  at  Thebes,  and  about  4  at  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths.  If  the  river  at  Cairo 
attain  to  no  gi'eater  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the 
rise  is  scanty;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insufliciont, 
if  to  24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good :  if  to  a  gi  eater 
height,  it  causes  a  flood.  S>metimes  tlie  inun<lation 
has  tailed  alu^ther,  as  for  seven  years  in  the  reigu 
of  the  F&tiroee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir  bi-Uah, 
when  there  was  a  seven  years*  &mine ;  and  tliis 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  &mine  of 
Joseph's  time,  to  which  this  later  one  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  [Famine].  Low  inundations  always 
cause  dearths;  excessive  inundations  produce  or 
foster  the  plague  and  murrain,  besides  doing  great 
injury  to  the  crops.  In  ancient  times,  when  every 
square  foot  of  ground  must  have  been  cultivated, 
and  a  minute  system  of  irrigation  maintained,  both 
for  the  natural  inundation  and  to  water  the  fields 
during  the  Low  Nile,  and  when  tliere  were  many 
fish-pools  as  well  as  canals  for  their  supply,  hr 
greater  ruin  than  now  must  have  been  caused  by  ex- 
cessive inundations.  It  was  probably  to  them  that 
the  priest  refeiTed,  who  told  Solon,  when  he  asked  if 
the  Egyptians  had  experienced  a  flood,  th.it  there  had 
been  many  floods,  instead  of  the  one  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  not  to  the  successive  past  dentnio- 
tions  of  the  world  by  water,  alternating  with  others 
by  fire,  in  which  some  nations  of  antiquity  believed 
(Pbt.  Titnaens,  21  seqq.). 

The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation;  but  tlie 
annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  be  conjectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
subjects  of  this  nature.  Inquirers  have  come  to 
ditlereiit  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy 
does  not  geneially  exceed  an  inch  in  a  century.  The 
ordinary  average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The  cultivable 
soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate,  from  its  pre- 
sent depth,  when  the  river  flrst  began  to  flow  in  the 
rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered  with  the  rich  allu- 
vium. An  attempt  has  however  been  made  to 
use  geology  as  an  aid  to  history,  by  first  endeavour- 
ing to  a'H:ertain  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  soil,  then 
digging  for  indications  of  man's  existence  in  the 
coimtry,  and  lastly  applying  to  the  depth  at  which 
any  such  remains  might  be  dis«H)vered  the  scale  pre- 
viously obtained.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Honier  {J'hil. 
TVimsactionSt  vol.  148),  when  his  labourers  had 
found,  or  pretended  to  find,  a  piece  of  pottery  at 
a  great  depth  on  the  site  of  Memphis,  argued  that 
man  must  have  lived  there,  and  not  in  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism,  about  13,000  yeai-s  ago.  He 
however  entirely  disrcgai'ded  variou'«  causes  bv 
which  an  object  could  have  been  deposited  at  sudi 
a  depth,  as  tlie  existence  of  canals  and  wells,  from 
the  latter  of  which  water  could  be  anciently  ai 
pow  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a  veiy  low 
level,  and  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the  earth. 
He  formed  his  si^ile  on  the  supposition  that  the 
aua<>nt  Kgyptians  placed  a  great  statue  before  the 
priiKipn)  temple  of  Memphis  in  such  a  position  that 
the  itmn<ialioii  fu:h  year  rea«'iic-d  its  base,  xL«eii 
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we  Imaw  thai  th<»y  wt!re  irnrj  cirefiil  tn  put  n'.'^. 
their  atonp  workrs  when*  thry  thvujgbt  tJifjr  vrtmi 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  iL&  injuriout  UifluetK^.;  lUni, 
wl^uit  is  etili  mort  Mrrioii»,  he  laid  stti'^  upon  th«? 
discflvciy  of  IfUiTit  brick  cvpn  lnw!*r  tl>«n  the  piece 
•f  jwttirry,  hf*iasj  nnnwnre  that  there  ia  no  evident  '^ 
tliat  ll»e  Kje;>pti;ms  Jii  e;\jly  times  Ufleil  »ny  hi 
eruck  btickj  i  >  >  i  >  >  -  u,.  ^^  r^twid  u£ 
the   iCuiUJui    I  ix.un«      It  is 

init'Ji'tiiat  lo  h  <iy  mtfttake,  <u 

it.  WM  ncoeptcd  a«  a  uorrect  rrsuit  by  tlie  lute  P»iiiY»it 
Bunjs<<n,  «t\\  mps\  by  him  und  oihfi-sas  a  pionl'of 
llie  j^Teat  wntiijuitT  of  man  iti  ICgtpt  {Qit>v'terit/ 
/TrrtVir,  Apr.  18.*.9,  Sa.  i*<*i. ;  Afttdertt  Efjitpiiai^* 
hXh  «i.«  ijolc  by  Kd.,  p.  593  ieijq,)* 

In  Up|*t'  K;;yj"t  th«  Nile  b  a  vejy  hroad  *trenn)^ 
flowlu^^  mpi'JJj  Mweeu  hi^h,  >U'ep  nrnd-bntiiki, 
which  are  *isirjJ4»l  by  the  Loustunt  nish  of  the  wnter, 
which  from  time  t4)  time  wtwhcs  [x>rt}ou»  nwHf ,  nnd 
itiTitififtl  by  thf»  regulnr  dcpwit*  On  either  nide 
li^  the  huti  Vf-'lluvr  monntsitiAt  utauiilly  a  few  hiiti- 
drtii  CtH't  hij^h,  rarely  a  UiouMiid,  Itiokitt^  fnnn  I  he 
river  like  cliff*,  iitul  olTtea  honey  coin  bt-d  with  tliw 
•otranef**  of  tin*  tombs  which  make  Ki;y|>t  oue 
l^refltri'  I   id,  »o  that  we  can  uud<>)'Sitj)rid 

•he  rnt  ,t   inmcaur  of  tiic  lumelitcs  U} 

Mo^ei,  •  1. .^.l  iM-  LilK-re  weip]  no  s^vps  in  Btrypt, 
liruit  Ihou  taken  u«  aw;iy  to  die  in  th<»  wilderucsa?' 
^lit  liv.  11 )»  Frei^ucntly  tlie  moTintain  on  either 
side  Hpproachea  the  rirer  iu  a  rminded  p'mmoatory, 
against  whose  base  the  reiUePS  fctreBm  wakhiSi,  nod 
tlien  retn»aU  nod  Ie*ves  n  broad  fany-like  rtdley, 
boundL-d  by  h  rocky  curve,  ftarely  both  moun- 
tains omiHue  the  river  in  n  nanvw  b»id^  rising 
iteeply  on  either  side  fjom  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  whidi  the  water  pour*  with  a  mpid  cur- 
rent. Pel  ha^K  there  i>  u  ivmote  ntlntion  to  the  rocky 
^h^uneU  of  the  Niie^  and  dipetiftUy  to  its  piimnevnl 
3ed  wholly  of  bare  itN'k,  »n  that  plflMigQ  cf  J(»b 
where  the  plurul  of  Year  l&  used.  **  Ho  cutteth 
rivira  (D*Til*)  4in>ong  the  rock*,  and  hi»  eye 

1  evvry  precious  tUinir^     He  bindeth  tKc  ftood* 
oveiriowinc;'*     -  -        '    .  11).     It  ninst  be 
recoilo2ted  timt  th- J  nsk   to   Egy]>t,  aud 

Mpcdally  to  itA  wjirii  _      iuLb,  in  this  book, 

*j  that  the  Nile  nmy  wdi  be  here  rtterrtd  to,  if 
the  pftvaiijt"  df  n«t  fmtM>ctly  Tmentioff  it.     In  I  ow*m 
Kgypt  ihecl  i' 
out  in  one  nc 
We*t  by  the  -j..    ..,  ^-^    .,,,,,,,  ....  ...k,..   ...  ..-..  ..,,., 

«utdy,  imlike  Uu?moiiutjiJj»iiidK>vti,ihc»iigli  nssieutially 

the  gi4tue,  R«d  Ihftt  the  two  bnu;che*  of  the  river  are 

Dwn-ower  tliftu  the  undivided  jitamta.      On  either 

bftiiki  dnrii^  Low  Mie,  eireud  fields  of  c»m  jiiul 

Imritfy,  swd  ne.ii'  tlie  rivei-iide  ' 

of  {^iinim*ii«i(yi.    The  vjILijjtS  iijmH 

ftiuuiin^    ujKjn    motiii.l>,   often   ^        „  . 

jkUrruunded   by  piiiii-^roTeA,  and  yet  hij^her  dnvk- 

browD  mounds  ouu-k  whfreof  old  ^o^^  te^H-ns,  t*ith 

whirh  oftei)  "tiieir  u 

The  vMll.ig^s  Arc  CYkDi  I 

Jbe  chief  rfjJUJA,      I'lu  i^^ 

▼aliey  and   phiin  in  noTer. 

aOove  which  nM.»  the  viUn>: 

reiich'ol  ;d<jiit:  tlie  hHlf-ruitit^i  dyittizi,      Xixr  ^|nL'ul  ot 

the  cnrjotry  b  u  thou^^h  it  wej^ovcjflow^l  by  a  div 

^trui  tive  tlood,  wiiile  between  \U  Utuk^»  hei«  and 

Ihei^  b)X)keii  thjtmph  *iid  i.uLt>tiinlly  giving  way, 


•  •ut  : 


from  I 


I'l 


tbe    «(!!ft^in    of    \iw    Miundntiou^ 

S'T'lTt  ttjrn-"  fJOWrftll  :j"  tt    Irr-sf.f  tt 


OS  the  Nil<*  [Veor],  %\  i 

riv^T*?     Kjiypt  risrsii 

Walters  are  moved  \\kn  tii«   nrn 

I    will  po  up,  [rtttd]   wUf  rnvw 

dft»trc»v  til 

7,  «j.'    -■ 

tine*,    bcl    ; 

mentcs,  **  fh<iA  MUth  the   • 

rifte  up  out  of  flhc    nm-fls, 

rtowinj;  «treimi  ^ 

aiitl  nil  t))ar  ,^ 

Jw<-'ll  iheit'jii " 

who  t^prx.i:»lly  • 

of  the  Nile  »»  u    ^ 

country.   ••  The  Loud  hath 

of  Jaeols  Surely  I  will  n. 

workn.     Shfill  not  tln>  Ui*  i 

every  one  mourn   that  dw 

%hi\\\  rise   up  wholly  ai  tlip   ,-m." 

shAtl  be  cA»t  otit  a:u|  drowned^  us 

(On^  'tx'S)  of  Egypt"  (nu.  T," 

The   b«iijk»   of  the    river    (trr   e#dlv( 
women  v\  I 
Pharaoir 

kme  and  i< 

lUjJ  wasih,  or  t- 

hko  the  s;oor|   l;i 

IU  **  he  j^t^xd  liy  ^iv  ava.;, 

up  out  of  the  rif  er/*  atid  •*  ^  ' 

((len,  jili*  1,  1*1. 

The  livtr  lt>«'lf  abotuid>  m  f*»h«  whidi* 
fuitfif^  a  djief  mmxDA  of  fml^tuutrt  to 
adU  of  the  oouutrv.  iVrliapa,  a*  hm  [ 
remnrke*d  in  luiolKer  ortide,  .Inot^b,  wl 
Kphrnim  titid  Mjinet««e^t  uxil  for  ti»eiif 
tjve  term  HH  (<ieti.  ilviii.  H),  whirl*  t« 

with  2*^,  a  lijih,  tiiough  tt  drm  not 
whif'h    i?   the   pHmltiv*;    m  ihmf-h   !»e  h*! 


til  I 
we    ! 

ThuUiin    ClUCU\ilirr»    iiiH    iiM4Li 

thev  tiuLV  1m  Msfoi  laitkkitivT  >> 


th-  , 

tile  liiiiuje  of  i^-.i 
itome  of  it&  dn* 


i  Tbe  «i(^  of  *'  tiaeAo,* "  berv  MJIor4»  «  •tr«ini;  an^ameiit 
k  Giniorol  the  opbaon  Umt  tt  1*  «|fi*l)fRL  to  ilkr  XiJiL 


deJiue  ol 
itis  6ei«ti  I 
eleven  w 
Wt'H'  but 
thrtt  tL..,, 
li). 

OIJ^  I 
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t^  6ve  months**  (ii.  10).     Now,  as  for  a  long 

fetioi  past,   there  are   no  navigable   and   onob- 

tnxtcd  braincfaes  bnt  these  two  that  Herodotus  dis- 

iDf\ush*ss  as  in  origin  works  of  man.     This  change 

•«  pn^he&ied  br  Isaiah :  "  And  the  waters  shall 

Id  friHn  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 

triad  up"  (xii.  5t.     Perhaps  the  same  prophet,  in 

|lk  Dior*  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he  says, 

"lad  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of 

&e  lilgyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mi^^hty  wind  shall  he 

iiice  hU  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in 

tbe  [nr  *  into  '1  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go 

mr  JitsIkkI  f*  in  shoes  *]  *'  (xi.  15).  However,  t'lom 

fkt  context,  and  a  pamllel  passage  in  Zechariuh  (x. 

10, 11 '..  it  seems  probable  that  the  Euphrates  Is 

■ttfrieJ  m  this  passage  by  **  the  river."     Kzekiel 

ibo  prophesies  of  Egvpt  tliat  the  Lord  would  **  mtike 

Ife rivers  drought'    (xxx.  12),  here  evidently  re- 

fcriflg  to  either  the  branches  or  canals  of  the  Nile. 

hoact  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  the  bed  of  the 

■ibeit  port  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  dried,  and  all 

tttftreoms  of  tlie  Nile,  excepting  those  which  He- 

nhxa  says  were  originally  ailiHcial,  have  wasted, 

■  tiiat  they  can  be  crossed  without  foi'ding. 

The  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 
tntert  show  us  in  the  Nile  of  Hgypt  in  old  times,  a 
9nm  bordered  by  flags  and  i-eeds,  the  covert  of 
ibofriint  wild-fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the 
bput  tlowers  of  the  various-coioui-ed  lotus.  Now, 
J  E;;jpt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants — the 
tavnu  pap}-nL«  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
A(k>ttt«  almost  unknown — are  to  be  seen,  except- 
■K  in  the  markhes  near  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ii»vas prophesied  by  Itwiiah:  "The  papyrus-i^eeds 
plfrW)  in  the  river  ("rtX^J,  on  the  edge  of  the 

Aw,  and  eveiything  gi-owing  [lit.  "sown"]  in 

4f  river  shall  lie  drie«l  up,  driven  away  [by  the 

■W].  and  [-sh-ill]  not  be"  (xix.  7).     When  it  is 

iiwii'^*^!  tljat  the  water-pLints  of  Egypt  were  so 

Aadioit  as  to  be  a  gi-eat  source  of  levenue  in  the 

pipbet's  time,  an«l  much  lator,  the  exact  fuIHlnieut 

i   ifks  prnlict ions    is  a  valuable    evidence  of  the 

fcwii  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  "  the  suie  word  of 

:  iN^-y.'*      The  loilure  oi'  the   hshmcs   is  also 

r  mbmi  by  Is.tiah  'xix.  8,  I0>,  and  although  this 

:    ■»!»  Joubt  a  natuttd  ivsult  of  th"  wasting  of  the 

f  **r  and  streams,  its  ».aiise  could  not  h.ive  be«'n 

F:  Klidjnt':'!  by  hum;ui  wiNloni.     Having  mica  l»eeii 

K  "Tf""^^*^**^'"*'  ***"''  *  main  sotirce  ot  revenue  as 

L  ■« »  of  siist'Tianre.  the  h>h«;rit*a  are  now  scarcely 

I  tfuT  moment,  exo-pting  alxjut    Lake  ^lonzolHli, 

J  ■!  in  «me  few  pLices  elsewhei-e,  chiefly  in  the 

[<  ■wh  of  E;:ypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shewn  a  moi-e 
■iraoi  l.iL<y  M-cne  than  now.  I^its  of  many  kinds 
wer  pihsiii-,;  along  it,  by  tlie  jKiiiit'-'d  walls  of 
lB|iLi,  and  the  g:irdwi.s  that  exten'lel  around  the 
■%fct  sumnier  pavilion"*,  from  the  piwistii'e-gjdh.'y, 
•tk  toe  gt«t  s^iMre  s:iil,  white  or  with  vari'-gntfii 

Cm,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  jKipyr.is  .skill, 
tg  on  llie  water,  and  canying  the  !>eekei  s*  of 
jfnvuv  whe.-e  they  could  shoot  with  an-ows,  or 
^et  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
Wjcj  among  the  reeils,  or  engage  in  the  clan- 
c:ia.»  o{  the  hipp'jjwtamus  or  the  c-.-oco«lile. 
tbe  C  ble  the  papyi-us-boats  are  mentir>ne<l ;  ami 
iya.-e  shfwn  to  have  In^n  used  for  thuir  swillness 
fcaa-TT  tidJngH  to  Ethiopia  (U.  xviii.  2). 
t  The  great  river  is  const.intly  btrfore  us  in  the 
jkisyof  Ivael  ia  Egypt.    Into  it  the  male  children 
^t  tSiX ;  in  it.  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool, 
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was  the  ark  of  Aloses  put,  and  found  by  Fhtraoh*i 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  biithe.  Whea 
the  plagues  were  sent,  the  saci-ed  river — r  main 
support  of  the  people — and  its  waters  everywhere 
were  turned  into  blood.     [IYaguls  of  Egyii'.] 

The  piophets  not  only  tell  us  of  the  future  of  thi 
Nile;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days. 
Ezekiel  likens  I'hai-aoh  to  a  crocodile,  tearing  no 
one  in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth 
with  the  tish  of  his  rivers,  and  left  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness  (xxix.  1-5 ;  comp.  xxxii.  l-i)).  Nalium 
thus  s])eaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  wanis  Nineveh  by 
the  ruin  of  Thebes:  **  Art  tliou  better  than  No-Amcn, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivei-s,  [that  had]  tlie 
waters  i-ound  about  it,  whose  i-amptiit  [was  j  the 
sea,  [and]  her  wall  [wa-*]  from  the  sea?*  'jiL  8). 
Hei*e  the  river  is  spoken  of  i\s  the  x-ainp«u-t,  and 
perhaps  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  situa- 
tion, most  rennikable  in  Egypt,  of  tlie  city  on  the 
two  banks  is  indicateii  [No-Amon].  But  still  more 
striking  than  this  description  is  the  use  which  we 
have  already  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a  Hgui-e  of 
tlie  Egyptiim  armies,  and  also  of  the  coming  of  utter 
destruction,  prolyl »ly  by  an  im'ading  foix*. 

In  the  New  Testjunent  there  is  no  mention  of  tne 
Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  was 
brought  into  Egypt,  His  mother  came  to  lleliopolis. 
[On.]  If  80.  He  may  liave  dwelt  in  His  diildhooc 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  so 
m]Uiy  events  of  sacied  hi&toiy.  perhaps  the  coming 
of  Abrahitm,  cei-t.iinly  the  rule  of  JoNe])h,  and 
the  long  oppi-ession  and  deliverance  of  Israel  theii 
posterity.  [R.  S.  P.] 

NM'RAH  (nniOa:  Vdfifipa;  Alex.  AfiBpofi 
Xeini'a)y  a  place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in  Num. 
xxxii.  o  only,  among  those  which  foimed  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  **  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  O'ilead,'* 
on  the  ea^t  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Keuben 
and  Gad.  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  to 
have  been  near  Jazer  and  Heshl)on,  and  theiefoi^ 
on  the  upi)er  level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the 
same  as  Bhth-nimraii  (ver.  'Mi)  it  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  (lad.  By  Eusebius,  however  (Orutmast, 
Nt$pd)t  it  is  cited  as  a  **city  of  Keuben  in  Gilcnd," 
and  sjiid  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  vi»ry  lai"ge  place 
,{ictt>fi'n  fifylffrri)  in  'Batanaea,  beaiin*^  the  name 
of  Alkira.  This  account  is  full  of  ditlicultLL'S,  for 
Keuben  never  jK^-Nsesse*!  the  country  of  (iiii-ad,  and 
Bjitiujaca  was  situated  sevei-al  days*  jouniey  to  the 
N.VV'.  of  the  districl  of  lleshbon,  beyond  m»t  only 
the  territory  of  Keuben,  but  even  that  of  Gail. 
A  wady  and  a  town,  both  adletl  A'i//j/r/',  have, 
however,  lx?en  met  with  in  Hdhcniych^  east  A  the 
Jjcj'ihf  anil  five  milt's  N.W.  of  Knmmat  (see  tne 
majw  of  Koiter.  Van  de  Vehle,  and  Wetzstein). 
On  tlie  other  hand  the  name  of  Simrin  is  said  to 
be  attached  to  a  watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in 
the  Jordan  vaH«*y,  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
river,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wtuly  Shonib, 
[BKni-NiMRAii.]  But  this  again  is  too  far  from 
Heshbon  in  the  other  direction. 

The  n;une  A7;w  ( **  jxuitlier  ")  ap|)ears  to  be  a  com- 
mon one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  must  be  left 
to  future  explwei>s  (wh<.n  exj)lo)-ation  in  that  v^ovk 
becomes  p<tssil)le)  to  ascci-tain  which  .'if  either)  of  tht 
pl.icos  so  nanie<l  is  the  Nimrah  in  question.      [G.] 

NIM'RIM,  THE  WATERS  OF  (DnD3  ^: 

in  Is.  rh  vBwp  t^i  titfiriptifiy  Alex,  t^j  Htfiptifi; 

•  The  present  Greek  text  has  KaroMua;  bat  the  00» 
rection  ii  obviuuit. 
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in  Jer.  t^  tB^p  fitBptlv*  A  lei.  N«j9p€i^ ;  Aqnae 
jfanrhii},  a  strwun  or  biyok  (not  irapnbftbly  p 
ftreiui'  with  poolfs)  wiihiu  the  couatty  of  Moi^, 
wliJcU  U  Tn«ntioued  JJi  the  «joiiui:iciatioiu.  of  that 
Uiitinu  wlter«d,  or  quot*d,  by  Isuiali  (^v.  ti)  Kiid 
Jf>ix:ii)iah  (»lviii,  '64, u  Fiotn  tiie  faimer  of  theste 
piAoigw  it  appears  to  huve  beeu  fiuocd  for  the 
sbtiDiialice  uf  IM  ^]-nji». 

If  tlie  vk»'  taken  of  tbeic  d«]}audfition»  under 
the  hend  of  Moau  (p.  392, 6)  be  con-ect,  we  jhould 
look  for  the  site  of  Ntmnin  in  Monh  proper,  i*  f. 
on  tbe  6outti-«iu<ttei'n  abouldei'  of  tht;  l^nd  Sen, 
D  po&itioii  which  ngrec«  well  with  the  tneiiliuii  of 
the  *'  bnittk  of  th«  willows**  (ptrhfijis  Wadij  Btmi 
liatntnnl]  imd  the  **  boideii  of  Mosib."  thtit  i«^  the 
tiUi^r  of  hills  eiiciicliiig  Moob  at  tlie  lower  |i<ut  ot 
ihii  t^i'ritory. 

A  naiiu*  rosembliiig  Kim  dm  rtill  ejosta  at  the 
jkiuth-Liuteru  end  of  the  f^end  Sf'/-,  iii  the  Wthly 
«n-Nemeirah  and  Burj  eH-Ncnu:inih^  which  ai^e 
»ittmt«d  on  th^  l»*ach,  aijout  hiU-*^4y  Uttwe^u  tlw 
eotitbem  eitremity  aud  the  |iioinjiitury  ofW>/,»9tm 
(LteSaolcy,  Voy(uje,  i.  2R4.  kc. ;  Seetieii,  it,  3M\ 
KuMbiitii  (Chiotn.  Htttriplfx)  phu^M  it  K.  of  Sooja* 
I.  f.  Ztfiar.  How  for  the  situatioti  of  eH-NetnemiJi 
carrt^poiids  witli  the  {itntemeut  of  Kvi&ebiiu  caiiDot 
b«  known  until  that  of  Zoair  u  asi.*i-tjiiuc-d*  If  the 
IVijdff  m-Naiieimh  rwdly  occupie*  the  place  of  tlie 
wat^-r*  of  Nitniim,  Ztuir  niuRt  fitive  been  csousidei- 
ably  luj-tlier  mulh  than  i&  unuiUly  suppoted.  On 
the  other  hauii  the  luime  *>  is  a  couiuion  one  in  the 
tmitsjonimic  localities^  and  other  iuntouo^  of  lis 
oocurrent^t  may  yet  be  diNJoveieil  more  in  noootilmtee 
Willi  ibe  Aiidiftit  stiit«^meiit£.  [G.] 

NIM'KOD  ("nOi:  Nf^pctS:  .Vifwrod),  a  son 

of  f -tisi)  «tid  gnmdsoji  uf  Ham*  The  events  of  his 
h'fe  arc  rMAjrded  in  a  pnssoge  (t>en*  x.  b  \\\)  which, 
nora  Uie  cnnu&ene^k^  of  it*  buiguage^  iu  involved  in 
tunsideinbli:  imceitainty.  We  niny  notice,  in  tlie 
firet  pUioe,  the  tertn*  in  ver.  8.  9*  iimdered  in  the 
A.  V.  *•  mighty  "  jmd  "  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Loi"d/*  The  iden  of  any  moral  qualities  being 
cwnveyed  by  thc«  eocpi-eMions  may  lie  at  once 
rej«?rtcd  ;  foi*,  on  tiic  om  hnud»  tlie  word*  "  before 
(he  Loixl*'  aiie  a  meit;  «upertative  adjiiiict  (as  in 
the  paiiLllel  expix*Si»t(m  in  Joik  iii.  3),  and  cootain 
uo  notion  of  Lhvine  approvjil ;  ani,  on  i\vt  other 
hard,  tiie  idtaw  of  violeocc  and  insolence  with 
which  ttTidition  ii]v«ste<J  the  chivincter  of  the  hero, 
as  deHtseAtfid  by  ,Ioi«'phus'^  (^AhI.  i,  4,  §2),  are 
Tjot  nec<»smiiy  invnlved  in  the  Hebrew  woi-ds, 
thoug^b  tiie  tejtn  gibhSt'^  is  occasionxilly  tttken  in 
■  bad  MAfie  {e.g.   1^.  tii.  Ij.      The    term    may 


^  A  racy  and  cbtracitirUUc  ptuiMKe.  aimed  at  tbe  doc- 
IHna  &MntfioorufN,  and  ptuyltig  ati  tbe  name  as  tlgnlfy- 
ieatg  1  leopard,  wlU  be  fbtuid  In  Jerucue*t  Ctiauaenlary  on 

«  Tbr  view  of  (fLmnMrt  chancter  lakeo  by  Ihii  wilier 
origtiuiAl  (tArUy  pcrliAp*  bi  a  f«lie  elymoloey  of  liie 
name,  «»  (hnngh  it  were  connected  wlih  tJie  Hebrew  njot 
mkrad  HlDX  «  to  rebel/'  and  partly  from  Ute  Rtiiipo«ed 
connexion  of  tk«*  hero**  biatory  wiOi  the  bnildmir  tif  ibe 
Wwer  \tf  H^tMi  Tbere  ta  do  {rruund  Tor  Uite  &nt  of  thr4i> 
aMunipiJun»:  the  name  l«  eJUier  Cii*liit<»  or  AMyrJim. 
Kor.  ejpiln.  doM  the  Bible  ootitiev ;  *  i    :  o 

Ing of  Um  tower }  for  il  only  aLu:. 
of  bit  capitals^    indlraiJoo«  ba\ '  i 

BuMvu  {StU)ditm-k^  v.  Ti)  of  «  ouu^ixioti  Ui^v<  u  xU*^  i»  j 
Banailvev;  ih«*y  Imve  UiKl>»ubuil1y  a  omunti^n  JehovktSc 
efaaracter ;  l>ut  Lbe  jiulnl  oo  wbicti  be  l^yii  m^wi  vtn^  (ihe 
■aeormiuD  lu  i  n.  *"  Imni  U»?  ean^  * «»-  -  caatt^iud  *  la  in 
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be  i^ttrdetl  a&  lietokvoing  per^^ooal  pi< 
tlie  aoLeiKory  no'Jou  ol'  -i  ':<i.:*.    ^*4«  ut 
LXX,  yryat).     It  i«  «' 
the  pruwe^  of  N  iinniiJ  r  < 
aft  a  hunter  or  as  a  c(uiqt;4L^uj,     Thr 
dering  of  tl»e  Hebrew   wonis    wnutd 
apply  to  tlie  tbnnei,   t   *    " 
oa   a    tiTU] relation    of    ;i    i 
^nnlly  ciirrc^it  in  ^lw  I 
teitiui    Bi^nuHcauit   of  *'  hiiut«3^ "    and 
rvpj>cai'  to  have  been  a|>phf«»1  f*>  ?Ke 
iwverdjni*  flg»inst  the  mj 
two  phil,Sip^  of  prowess,  t\ 

nvAj  indeM  well  have   ^  -.1 

person  in  a  rude  nge,  «r,  .<ifi 

abcunJ  with  »oeiie>  wlu<  li^ 

sovcreigui  in  tJie  eha*e.     liut  tlie 
(av^urs  tlie  *fvcial  npphcaCkon  of  cbc 
caji»*    of  conqntrt,   for    otbtrwij 
ve:%   8,  **  I'e  Vi/aa   to  be  a   mi i 
eartlt/*  i«  deToid  of  jmiut — wiitl^^ 
dueiory   lo   what    fotlows*    it    at^^m* 
Mm  rod  a*  the  fir*t  whc,  afUr  the  (lo«(t» 
n  powerful  'I  I  "  rftrtJi  thi»  liitii 

are  aftciwin  The    neit 

notii^    i*  tilt    r^M  .-^-.luii    ill    ver.   V\ 
gitmiiik*  of  his  kiugdr'Hi,"  takcii  tn  ami 
tJie  conttneiicemetit   of  ver<    11,    whlcb 
the  doublis  i«n^:  **  tint  of  tliat  liiad 
A»hur,"  as  in  the  tjyct  of  lh#'    K.  \  . 
of  tliat  buid  he  went  fortl>  t* 
nurpn.      These   two   pfiaaei^'< 
each  other;    for  if  the  wonU 
kingdom ' '  mean,  ii»   we    brlirrf 
**  his  fffi  kingdom/*  or*  a*  in 
Vlh2)  iienders  it  "the  teiiUory 
at  fiiat  oompi>»rd/'  then  lb*  t^ 
subsequent    e>teuiiou    ot    hii    kin 
wojtl*,   that    **  he    went    forth 
howet*er,  tlie  feeme  of  rer*    It   \>^ 
land   Wfnt   foith   AKhur,**    then   su 
can  be  given  to  ver,  10  than  tf /t  "^tV 
hiA  kingdom  was  LUbylon,*  tt 
niiLst  he  e(|tMil!y  applied  to  t>i 
nieutioncid.     Thi?     ■    '  n*'v» 

all  respecta,  nud  i 
dtfid  iu  suppr^rt  oi  iml 

11.      With    \^mr^  to 
sejtse  i&  pennicsitte   iti   r 
struct  ion*  for  the  ombii'ivii  ui  *Ju 
woiHi  Aashur*  which  fortus  the  cii«f 
the    margitud    rei>dertn?      -    '*    ^-^'^ 
pasKige  (oomp.  1  K.  x\. 
it   uix3£aisary   even    lo    n 
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mlity  worthle*  for  tb*  por 
view  i>iik<>n  by  Joi«pliu»  b  ntnam^  <lr«iip 
Ideutitlcatfon  of  Nltiirod  wlUi  tJwMi^AiiS^ 
Ili-lww  Danie  cet^l  tV03>  "  IbalK,*  |i4i  i< 
Hyijon>'mMj|A  wtlh  Sltar«i.  and  tbi  «l«l  i*! 
iit«;i>tn«r  with  In  ArnHfT  ntm^.  -ik«  p/ttC  ^ 


I,  47),ttrta.  hi 

thtil  *'  pur>ur4  afur  **  tv  biuiti  Upp 
So  i)ilM>  otctb^r  IC*M^  *BtfWltfyMit  i 


NIMROI) 

Uciikm  c5  the  torm  Asshur  to  t.i«  Inml  nf 
riia  at  Um  time  of  NiinitKl's  invaiiion,  innn- 
:h  a«  the  hutorioNl  elite  of  this  event  may  be 
udermblr  lutci-  than  the  f^ncaloiiiuU  Btjitoineiit 
lid  inipir.  Authorities  both  niuieiit  nini  iiio- 
1  aiv  divided  on  tlie  subject,  but  the  nicRit 
;hty  n.-imes  of  modern  times  su|)poi1  the  mnr- 
j  mulerinii;,  OS  it  seems  best  to  accord  ikith 
oricsl  truth.  The  unity  of  the  |)asNn^  Is 
cover  supjtorted  bj  its  peculiarities  Ixttii  of 
e  Aiid  matter.  It  does  not  set-m  to  hare 
md  piirt  of  the  origiual  p»neiil«»jncU  statomeut 
to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  hitcr  date ;'  it  is 
only  instance  in  which  pt'i'snmU  chamcteii>tii'h 
attributed  to  any  of  tlK>  nair.es  meiitionml ;  the 
.'ei  binl  expn'soimi  whioh  it  emlKxiies  U«|><>aks 
imiitioiud  and  fnginentaij  chaincter,  and  theii> 
(•tiling  to  ci>nnt\*t  the  ])assa^  either  with  what 
«le»  or  with  what  ft>llows  it.  Such  a  fmjr- 
tAiy  iTvoni,  though  natural  in  referent  e  to  a 
le  m'ghty  hero,  would  hardly  admit  of  the 
iidui-tion  of  refeiences  to  others.  The  only 
»«|neut  notice  of  the  name  NimiTid  occurs  in 
.  V.  6,  whore  the  *•  buid  of  Ninuwl"  is  a 
»ujm  eithrr  for  Awyria,  just  before  meutionci', 
yr  rxihyluiiia. 

lie  chief  erentjs  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  thon,  are 
that  he  wan  a  Cusliite  ;  (2)  that  he  est-iblishi'<l 
mipire  in  Shiiiar  (the  cbissical  I^ibyliHiia),  the 
f  t«>wns  lieiug  BabeU  Krech,  Accail,  aud  Calut-'h  ; 
\l\ .  that  he  extendml  this  empii«  north wanU 
g  the  course  of  the  Tip-is  over  Assyriju  wh«'u« 
founded  a  second  };i-oup  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
oboCli,  Cabdi,  and  ile>en.  These  events  coi- 
oud  to  and  may  be  held  to  repi-esent  the 
?ut  historiad  facts  connected  with  the  esirlifht 
vsoftlie  great  iKibylonian  enipiie.  1.  In  the 
pLk«,  there  is  abundant  evidiMu  e  that  the  race 
Arkt  held  sway  in  the  lower  Ilidiyloniau  plain 
of  <."'u>hite  or  Hamitic  eitnu'iiiui.  Tnidition 
^ui-d  to  IWIiis,  the  mythicid  fouuder  of  lisiby- 
aji  Kgyptian  oiiu'n,  iiutsmuch  as  it  <lt'scriU><l 
aa  the  M)U  of  l\«ieidnn  aud  Libya  (l>ioil.  Sicid. 
j  ;  Apollodor.  li.  1,  §4;  l*aus;ui.  iv.  'Jit,  §'»; ; 
a>tniU>gic:d  >y>tem  of  liabylon  '  l)itKl.  Siivil.  i. 
and  jH'rhapN  its  religimis  lites  (Hesti:nMi>f  :ip. 
•ph.  Ant,  i.  4,  §S)  were  refeneil  to  tin*  kiuih 
rter  ;  and  the  legend  of  Oanucs,  the  peat  te:u*l)er 
Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  Erythrarau  bca,  prf- 
t'«d  by  Syu«*llus  [Chrono-jr.  p.  '28),  points  in 
wune  diitr-tion.  The  name  Cush  itM-lf  w:in 
Hrv«^l  in  Ilabyloaiji  and  the  adjaivnt  onintrii'.-* 
I«r  tlie  forms  of  Cossaei,  CiN*ia,  C-uthidi,  and 
-itu  or  OiHzist'iti.  The  earlit^st  written  I.ni- 
)Ce  of  Babylonia,  a?  known  to  us  fmm  exrstii;jr 
riptimis,  liears  a  !»ti-ong  resembhuuv  to  that  <>!" 
frt  oikI  Kthiopia,  aud  the  same  wonls  have 
»  luund  in  e;u:h  count i-y,  ;w  ui  tiie  case  of 
•'.A,  the  Meroi?  of  Kthiopia.  the  Mars  ot 
fl«>u:a  (I^wlinson,  i.  44L'^.  Kvcn  the  name 
u  r«i  M|ifvai's  in  tiie  list  of  the  Kgyptiiui  k  nj;^ 
')«  *JJu<i  tlyiKi^ty,  but  there  are  n-nMius  for 
'Hue  that  dynasty  to  liave   been  of  Assyrian 
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-itrartion.  INittini;  the  ^bore-ment.oiieil  consi* 
lerntions  togethei-,  thej  lesive  no  doubt  as  to  the 
connexion  between  the  luicient  Kiliylonians  and  th« 
Ethiopian  or  Kgyptian  stock  (jespectirely  the 
Nimrod  luid  the  CuKh  of  the  .\Ii«iiic  tabled.  Moiy 
tiian  this  (tumot  be  fairly  iLlor.ed  from  the  data, 
and  wo  must  tJien-fore  withhold  vur  ass«nt  from 
Huiu*en's  view  {IliUUcrk^  \.  'jtf)  that  tht  Cushite 
oiigin  of  Nimi-od  UMokens  the  went  ward  prtH^ivMs 
of  the  jy:ythian  or  Tuituiian  nu-es  from  the  coun> 
tries  eastward  of  I^byloniit ;  lor,  though  lu-aiicl5« 
of  the  Cushite  family  (such  as  the  Coswoi  had 
presseil  foi-wanl  to  the  ta^t  of  tlie  Tij;ris,  aud 
though  the  early  hui-^iiage  of  liabyhmia  Ivai-s  in 
its  structure  a  Scythic  or  Turairan  cha meter,  yet 
both  these  features  are  susceptible  of  explaiutiou  to 
annexion  with  tlie  original  cjistward  progiess  of 
the  Cushite  laoe. 

2.  In  the  second  phce,the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  tlie  south  part  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 
The  large  mounds,  which  for  a  vast  number  of 
centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  citio»^ 
have  already  yieMed  some  evidences  of  the  linto^ 
aud  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  van  ast<ign  the 
hiijhcst  antiquity  to  the  towns  repi-e«ent«d  by  the 
moumU  of  Nifer  (|)erha)M  tlie  early  IJalnd,  thou;:h 
I  also  identitieii  with  (*alneh\  Wurkn  (the  Biblical 
Kiech),  Mugheir  (Ur.,  and  Scnkerch  (Kllasari, 
while  the  nsmieof  An^id  is  jpro»'n'ed  in  the  title 
Kinzi'Akhid^  by  which  the  founder  or  embelli.sher 
of  thu:se  towns  was  distinguisheil  (Iiawliiis<in,  i. 
4:>5 ).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  lie  phuM'd 
at  about  B.C.  2200.  We  may  lemark  the  co  n<i- 
dence  between  the  qiuulruple  gronjM  of  csipitals 
noticeil  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  Kiprat  or 
A'i/v"a<-/rr6(i,  assunM<l  by  the  esirly  kings  of  B«iliy- 
lon  and  supiKwcil  to  nu^i  "tour  races*'  (l^awhii- 
son,  i.  4:J8,  447). 

:J.  In  the  thinl  place,  th*i  I^byloninn  empiie 
extendinl  its  sway  noiihwaids  along  the  counie  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  }um  iisl  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  A.ssyiijm  empire  in  tlie  i:ith  tvntuiy  n.C.  We 
have  indications  of  this  exteiisicm  a.s  r.u  ly  as  alHtui 
1800  when  Shamas-lva,  the  son  of  fsminb^on 
kinij  of  Biibylon  fouudeil  a  temple  at  KiU'h'stienjut 
(supjKwcil  to  l»e  the  ancient  Asshur).  The  exi.st- 
eutv  of  Nineveh  itxlf  can  be  tmce^l  up  by  the  aid 
of  Kiryptian  monuments  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  Iv'ith  century  B.C.,  and  though  the  historical 
name  of  it«  founder  is  lost  to  us,  yet  tnulition 
mentions  a  IWlus  ;is  king  of  Nineveh  at  a  period 
luiterior  to  that  assigneil  to  Niuus  (L.iyard's  A7- 
m'reh,  ii.  2;U),  thus  renderin;z  it  |roU.ble  that  the 
•lynasty  i"epn»senteil  by  the  latter  name  was  pi-e- 
cinlni  by  one  of  B;d>y]oiii;m  origin. 

Our  pivsiMit  intoinuition  does  not  penriit  us  to 
iilentify  Niiurod  with  imy  jvi-iioniige  known  to  us 
tit  her  from  ins4>iiptions  or  fn^m  chis^ical  writers. 
Ninuj.  ami  Ii.'lus  are  representative  titles  mther 
than  personal  names,  and  are  but  equivalent  terms 
for  *'  the  lonl."  who  w;is  reg:iiiile<l  as  the  founder  of 
the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Kibylon.  We  have  no 
reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  personal  exist- 


llkf  cs|>rcniioos  ilZIJ.  ^HH,  and  sUIl  more  the  net 
••  imn  mn*.  are  niurded  «•  indies t ions  «if  a  Jrtio> 

"  ••-^^nai.  while  th*'  (:>-iieat<n.'y  ItA-lf  Is  Kioliis'k.  It 
'••1  !■■  further  noilcftl  Uut  ili<re  In  rh>'hiiiK  to  tnark 
«««ir*iii«.n  iir  ■ii«tlni-.i>>n  kieiween  Nimrod  aiul  ibe 
*  ^fUi  itr  Cush. 

Til*  f%xmxfih  qn«>teij  ^y  Tif^phns  i>  of  «n  fM^^menUirv  a 
■CL    II. 


( luiracter.  that  its  ortglnal  purport  can  hardly  be  | 
lie  adduces  it  a]iparentlj  to  Illustrate  the  name  Shinar, 
Ixit  the  context  favoum  the  supposition  that  the  writer 
n>rpn-e<l  to  the  peritid  Kul>i«^uent  to  tbr  flood,  in  whlc^ 
t-.iv  we  may  infrr  tb«'  belief  (I)  thut  ttie  ptipniation  ol 
r>ul>yIonU  wasnutaDtAclitlinn>iii-,but  hnmiicrant;  ('i)that 
ihf  iKiInt  frvm  whieh  it  iuiuiiRrated  was  from  tbr  «itt 
II-Iuh  l<e<ig  iii«-ntlfliil  wifh  2nu«%  f jiyallm. 

2  N 


.14ft  Niaiism 

*rw»^  d  Niftiroff,  for  the  ©rents  with  which  Im»  fe  W)o- 
iipctei  dill  within  the  fchiulow*  of  a  r«nol4?  Hui^iitty* 
But  Wf!  nvij,  Dnrcitljdci!ii>,  a»iijiit<teiiily  with  tliih 
•»?ller,  a^^suine  that  n  hiicje  portiim  of  the  irtlrifat 
MTitii  which  he  was  iiiv*'»t*?d  was  the  mei-e  reHti.tjun 
of  tlie  i»eiitjm*iits  with  which  the  untimijj  of  west- 
tm  Autti  lm*ket]  bivck  on  the  ovoi^luiijowing  great- 
new  of  the  iiDci«ht  Btiby Ionian  cmpiref  iht  very 
nionnincDts  of  which  »?emed  to  tell  of  dHV*  wht-n 
"  there  wi-re  giants  in  the  earth*"  The  tolling 
ifhich  sitg^^teJ  the  oolouring  of  Niiuiod  iki  a 
^epivseutative  hcix>  &tilJ  fiuds  pinve  in  tlie  hwil  of 
his  uchk'H,'emeiiLs,  titiii  to  him  tiie  modem  Anxb»' 
lUicrilie  rtll  the  greit  works  uf  ancient  times,  «uth  as 
the  Bu's-^'itl^ruil  nisir  Baby  ion,  7^/  AunrtiJ  near 
Jta*fhdadt  the  duni  of  ^^i/»r  49/  Nimt-M  across  tht 
Tigii*  below  Mosui^  And  the  well-known  mound  of 
Nimittfi  in  the  aiirae  neighbourhood.      [W.  L.  B»3 

NBI  SHT  (;ra  :  NcvifiTfff ;  in  2  Chr.  Nn^fcr- 
<r«f :  iVaffwi)*  The  grnndiather  of  Jehu»  who  is 
ijeut'ndly  called  "  the  son  of  Ninwhi  '*  (I  K»  \\%,  Itj  • 
'j  K.  \il2,  14,  20;  2  Cb.  xxiL  7). 

NIN'EVEH  (m3U:    Nu'fut,  NTvw:  J^iVis. 

iS^MOff,  Ninm),  the  aipital  of  the  ancient  ktn|:doni 
End  ompii-e  of  Assyria;  a  city  of  griijit  power,  aiie, 
and  i-^-miwn,  iLsnally  included  *raongst  the  mast 
luioieni  eitits  of  tlie  world  of  which  tliere  is  any 
histoiic  I'eeonL  The  name  ftjtpeai*  to  be  coni- 
poumled  fiom  thftt  of  an  Assjriian  deity.  **  Xiu/' 
mri^ponding,  ti  is  conjectuicd,  witli  the  Greek 
Hemtd^,  nnd  ctocuiring  in  the  nanu-s  of  fe^-enU  At^ 
syrimi  kingSf  ns  in  '*  S'iuwjs,"  the  tnythic  tbunder, 
woctndittg  (o  (treek  buditioti,  of  the  city.  In  the 
AsTiyiian  losanptioiift  Ntijoveb  is  also  sopposcftl  to  be 
C«ai«»tl  *»  tliecity  of  Bel." 

Nineveh  is  timt  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  «>n- 
neiiou  with  the  priaiitivc  dispiwment  niid  miiim- 
tioii*  of  the  hiimmi  race.  A»shur,  or,  af-  -  '  ■  ■  • 
the  iniiririn'il  rwidiug,  which  i*  genemll) 
Niinroij,  \h  there  di'^cnbol  (Gen.  1. 11 )  n.- 
his  kingdom  im\x\.  the  land  of  Shiiiar,  or  IjiiLyloiim, 
in  tlte  soyth,  to  Aissyiiit  in  the  north,  and  foiinfU 
injf  tour  «:itjes,  of  Kiliich  the  most  fimioua  was 
N'iuevuh.  Henc?;  Assyria  wti^  siibs4Hiuently  known 
til  tlie  Jews  ns  '*  the  land  of  Nimrod  '*  1  cf.  Mic.  v.  ^), 
nnd  weu  belietre<l  to  luive  been  lir&t  |toopted  by  a 
riiJony  fjTHii  lUbylon.  The  kingdom  of^ssyna  nnd 
of  the  Awiyrians  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  0,  T.  ns  ontj- 
U(*f^ted  witJi  the  JcW6  nt  n  very  mrly  periml  i  ii<  in 
Nnm.  zxiv.  22.  24,  nnd  Pa.  bxxiii.  8  :  hut  alter  the 
notUx  of  the  foundation  td'  NijieA-ch  in  (lem-piK  no 
fuitbej'  mention  is  raadtt  of  the  city  until  t)i«  It  me 
■^f  tlie  U)ok  of  Jonnh,  or  the  8th  cciitiirv  B.C.,  ^up- 
pfMjn^  we  Accept  the  cnJie-st  dnte  for  that  nairntive 
[.f(_i5J4Hj.  wiML'h,  howt'Ver,  uccording  t«  snonc  cntif», 
iiiUAt  Lie  bii»i;;lrt  down  IMH)  yeai-s  lal^M*,  or  lo  tlie 

ft  Wo  11  nut  noUc«'.  without  however  A(U>ptinfE«  ihf^.  views 
Ibloly  prMprmiiiterJ  hy  M.  It,  CtiWMliH>n  In  liia  pAiaphlt'l:, 
I'ttier  dut  /  W«fT«*e  *fer  aJthaltyhmtuhtn  LitrntttHr.  !!« 
'iitb  UlHCuvGiffl  ibe  naino  Nemmd  or  Ni'mhxiu  In  the 
iiui)unciip»t  work*  ol  nn  ArahLm  wriier  tuuotfcl  Ibn- 
tVx'b«r)il|]]4ih,  who  pToffsses  to  glv**  a  train^lnllon  of  cer* 
i«ln  origin nl  li(«trsry  vr^irk*  tn  th^  VAh^tTitn^o  Ungudife, 
ttft»  gf  »bkh,   "on  Jftb'  ■  Vs  In  part 

iur.]Ktiidi  I'y  tiiin  toa  wru  1  iii«  v^i  nml 

incidentally  itit-ivllum  Um  i         Imu  utnler  a 

AyiWity  of  Qul4uu]lll'^  v^  nicl*  l,iui  imrna  WuuiJ^d  by  «  prif  at 
tuiueil  NeiuriHt    M.  Ch<rul»m  aiulitcu  ihn-WA'hsdilJiJnb  | 
le  tb*  end  of  ibc  01  b  u^tilury  of  uur  new  cru.  aii>1  (Jui'aigl  1 
\»  th$  «ttrl7  pmii  of  tlw  131b  c«nliU7  Bjc.    H»  rcKai-tf  t^ 


...    UillBBlMlll 

He  pn»M>lfii«A» 

Tit  tm}*T>:fk(r  «•  *^ 


Sih  iwntury  d.c«     In  iHm  book  iie^thw^  km 

tb^  AA'^Vristna  .-uf  1 

pii>phet  w»is  »ent 

veh/*  tttid  hi»  »ULj    1 

A!<c.ykia  is  lii^t  caiieU  «  Jctugdum  ta  liie  im 

Metudiom,  about  ».c*  770.      Srih^tn  if  nr. 

djii»ctA  his  prnpti«ci«s  m 

ag^unsht  tb«  kioi;  of  A^i 

(xix.  :^^    :-•'   '-■■'■  '- 

tinctt 

Senn;. 

temple  oS  ^laivcb  hi*  gvd.      lit  2  Ckttvtaem  [MMik 

2 1 ),  where  th*»  snme  t^v**nt  i«  d««^b«d,  t^  MP*  rf 

the  pbvce  wi. 

about  KC.  • 

together  {u. 

Nineveti  su 

witnete  it> 

time  of  his  pio^ho  jt-a.     AIil 

A&3yrimi4i  are  nllnded  to  by  I 

by  tlie  fnniier  a5    .       ♦     - 

piopiiecy  bail  bcfi 

refer  by  name  to  tl, 

Tneniting  *^  nil  the  kiiigdotiui  n(  the  wnfiii| 
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later  than  that  u.^ 
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and  th«  extindiuti  of  tiie  ein^ 
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.  M  h&?e  been  noquainted  with  it.  for  he 
SiUs  imte  gioup  of  ruins  **  Lajiwa,"  and  merely  vtatef 
that  •  aeonod  group  wm  near  the  deserted  town  of 
Vetpila  {Anab,  b.  iii.  4,  §7).     The  ruins,  as  he 
dMcribes  them,  coiTespond  iu  many  i-esjjects  witli 
tiioae  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except  tha^ 
he  assij^  to  the  walls  near  Me^pila  a  circuit  of 
■ix  pnnisangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  aiHual 
dimensions.     Ct«iLns  pLiced  the  city  on  the    iu- 
pLrates  (Frag.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  i^o- 
nuicr  or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  plm.-e. 
He  a|ipean:  to  h;ive  led  Ditxioriis  Siculiis  into  the 
came  error  (ii.  27,  28).*     The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  exception  of  Arrinn  (/m/.42,  3),  do 
Dot  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which 
Um  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched.     His 
great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  dmost  in  sight  of 
thera.    It  is  evident  that  the  later  (ireek  and  Itoman 
vhteis,  such  ns  Strnbo,  I^olfmy,  and  Pliny,  could 
only  have  deiived  any  inde|)endent  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no  authority. 
They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on  the  aisteiu 
faank  of  the  Tigris.     During  the  liomon  ))onod,  a 
■mall  castle  or  fortiticd  town  appears  to  have  stood 
€n  some  pckrt  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    It  w:is 
pfohably   built   by  the  reraians   (Amm.  Mnixx>ll. 
sziii.  22) ;  and  sulHie<]uently  occupied  by  the  Kum.-u'.s, 
and  erected  by  the  Lmperor  (Claudius  into  a  colony. 
It  appears  to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional 
■amt  of  Kioeve,  as  well  as  its  con-upte<i  form  of 
Nines  and  Nintis,  and  alM)  at  one  time  that  of 
llicnipoli<.     T:icitus  (.4nn.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its 
CMiui-e  by  Meherdatos,  calls  it  **  Minos;  "  on  coins 
M  Tnijnn  it  is  **  Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinus 
'^NioiTa,'*  in  both  instances  the  epithet  Chiudio{)olis 
bnog  added.     M.iny  l^>m.in  remains,  such  :is  ^cpul- 
dbiml  rases,  bixnize   and  other   ornaments,  k*u1)>- 
lurtd  tigum  in  mm  hie,  terra(t>tt;is,  and  coins,  iinvc 
baen  discorenxi  in  the  nthl>i^h  covering  the  Assyrian  j 
TUiDi ;   besidet  wells  nutl  toni)>s  cuiistruc-ted  Long  | 
r  the  destruction  of  the  Assyiian  ttlitices.    The  i 
settlt^H'nt  a]>{it>ars  to  have  been  in  its  turn  i 
^budnmi],  fur   thei'e    is  no   mention    of  it  when 
^Undius  gaineil  the  gresit  vii;t«iry  over  the   Ter- 
^iansin  the  Itcittle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 
tfdtcoT  the  .mci'.Mit  city,  A.I>.  t)J7.     Atler  the  Amh 
tftfBqoe<t,  a  loi-t  on  tlie  vast  b:nik  of  the  Tigris 
fcrtMn  the  luime  of  *•  Ninawi  "  (l^wlinson.  As.  >\h:. 
•/!Iwni»j/,  vtil.  xii.  418.i.     IVnjamin  of  Tudela,  in 
ftffa*  I2th  wutory,  mentions  the  site  of  Ninovoh  as 
by  numcioiis  inhabitt'*!  villages  ami  small 
Alps  eil.  A  slier,  i.  91).     The  name  rem;nn«l 
ched  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
ft^m  them  a  In^hopof  the  Chaldai':in  ('huixh  derivtHi 
^•^    'itie  (Asoemani,  iv.  4ol»i;  but  it  is  dotibtful 
^^wilfcer  any  town  or  toit  wjls  so  c«JIcd.     Kaily 
~**^^»-*li  tr»vi'llei>i  merely  iilhidi*  to  the  site  (l*nr- 
****^  ii.  1.W7:.     Nifbuhr  is  (h«^  tiist  mMcni  tra- 
w-^-iJ,-^  mtIm*  >|»ak*  o;"Nm»iyah  "  its  i  villagf  >tand- 
•^    _••«»    on*'  of  the  ruins  whii-h  he  ih-^criU^s  as  **  a 
•^l^^mbl"  hill "  'ii    'X>'.\K     This  may  !>•»  a  cor- 
'P**ou  of  ••  Nfrbbi  Yunus,"  tlie  Tn  pliet  .Itmah,  a 
'l*'^     Ktill  irsven  to  a  villjige  owitniiiiii^  his  n\M>- 
J^.i"**^  tomb.     Mr.  liich,  who  surveyixl  the  sit«?  in 
^^^^«  <loei  Dot  mention  Nuniyah,  and  ni  Mich  place 
J^^'Pxirts.     Trii«»  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
^        ^**-  andC'haldii^ari  and  .*^yrian  Chri.stians,  dwell  iu 
*  <&ud-biiiit  vil land's,  and  cultivate  the  soihu  the 

a  framnent  from  rte:»ias,  prrscrvcd  by  Nirnlaiis 
|*^tnus  the  city  is  rt»*torrd  to  its  true  »itt. 
^V,  F)raf  UiMt.  Grate,  iii.  3^8.) 
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country  aro  md  the  mint ;  and  oocasicnnlly  a  trite  oi 
"vandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven  by  hungn 
fmm  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tents  nmongit 
them.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  west  of 
Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  tiourlshing  capital  ol 
an  independent  kingdom,  rose  »n  the  opposite  or 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Some  similarity  in 
the  names  has  suggested  its  identification  with  the 
Mespila  of  Xenophon  ;  but  iU  first  actual  mention 
only  occurs  atlei-  the  Arab  conquest  (a.h.  16,  and 
A.D.  637 ).  It  was  sometimes  known  as  Athur,  and 
was  united  with  Nineveh  as  an  episcopal  see  of  the 
Chaldaenn  Church  ( Assemani,  iii.  2(39 ).  It  bis  lost 
all  ita  ancient  prosperity,  and  the  greater  yaxt  oi 
the  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

Traditions  of  the  tmrivalled  sixe  and  ma^ificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the  GrM>k  and 
Iionum  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  Wit, 
the  city  had  fallen  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  histoiy,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  'monuments,  is  to  be 
founil  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  I)iodorue 
Siculus  assei-ts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  formed  a  qiuni- 
rangle  of  L5<)  staiiia  by  90,  or  altogether  of  4d0 
stadia  (no  less  than  00  miles),  and  was  surrounded  by 
walls  loO  feet  high,  broad  eiiotigh  for  three  duuiota 
to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended  by  1500 
towers,  each  2(  M)  feet  in  height.  Accoi-ding  to  Stnxho 
(xvi.  737)  it  was  larger  than  l^bylon,  which  was 
38.*)  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the  O.T.  we  tind only  vague 
allusions  to  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  the  very  indeHnite  statement  in  the  book  of 
Jonah  that  it  was  *♦  an  exceeding  gieat  city,"  or 
**  a  grejjt  city  to  (Jod,"  or  *•  for  (id!"  (i.  e.  'in  the 
sight  of  God ),  *•  of  three  days'  journey ;"  and  that 
it  confciined  **  six  score  thousand  ))ersons  who  couW 
n«)t  discern  betwwn  their  right  hand  and  their  1<;!\ 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle"  (iv.  11).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  n<xi>unts  <»f  L>iodonis  are  for  the 
moit  jxut  absuni  exiiggenitious,  founde>l  ujwu  fabu- 
lous tiTuiitions,  for  which  existing  ivmains  ari'oni 
no  w.irrant.  It  may,  however,  be  ivmaiked  that 
the  dimensions  he  jissigns  io  the  area  of  the  city 
would  con-esixniil  to  the  three  days'  jouniey  of 
Jonah — the  Jewish  d;iy's  journey  being  20  milt's — 
if  that  exprt'ssion  be  applieil  to  the  ciivuit  of  the 
walls.  "  IVrsons  not  diinxMnihg  Urtween  their 
right  hand  and  their  leflt "  may  eith*;r  allude  to 
children,  or  to  the  ignonuice  of  the  whole  )iopulation. 
If  the  ti»t  U*  intende«l,  the  number  of  inhabitints, 
acK-«»nling  to  the  usual  cilculation,  would  have 
amounted  to  about  GOO.OOO.  but  such  expressions 
are  proliahly  mere  Ejustem  figures  of  sptwh  to 
denote  va>tness,  and  far  too  vague  to  ailmit  of  exact 
intej-j>retjition. 

The  i)oliti«d  hi>tory  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  As- 
syria, of  which  a  sketch  luus  ahvaiiy  bvn  tfiven. 
[ASSVKIA.]  It  liJis  bei'u  ojjseni-d  that  the  tenitory 
inclu(Ie<i  within  the  lioundaries  of  the  kmgdom  oi 
Assyria  proper  w.is  companitively  limite«l  in  extent, 
and  that  almost  within  the  imme«{iate  neighbour- 
hi^A  of  the  capital  }H>tty  kings  apfsar  tu  have  ruled 
over  j^mi-indep'U'ient  states,  owning  allegiance  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  greiat  Lcni  ct  the  Empire, 
*'  the  King  of  Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  title, 
who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (Of.  Is.  x.  8  :  *'  Aie  not 
my  princes  altogether  kings? ")  Tlicae  petty  kings 
were  in  a  ctmstant  state  of  rehrllion,  which  Uiiiaiiy 
shewed  itself  bv  their  refusal  to  pay  the  a|^rtioucd 
tribute— the  principal  link  between  the  Ro^-ereign  and 
the  dependent  states — and  repented  expeditions  wers 
undertaken  agaiiiht  them  to  cnfoiix  this  act  of  ob# 
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iifldiv  {Cf.  2  K.  xTi.  7,  jtvii.  4,  whert  it  i«  stnied 
thftt  thr  wai  made  bj  th«  As&rrijui&  upon  tlie  Jc^* 
iru  for  tli^  pui-pOM  of  enforcing  t[ip  paymitil  of 
tiitrtiite.)  Thtfii:  wa*,  c»ii«<!Niuently,  uo  boud  of 
nimpathy  ahsitig  out  of  comraoo  lu'eie^^tj^  between 
tie  mrinous  populatitJiis  wliich  iiiadu  up  theernpivu. 
ttfl  ]ioIitical  couiiitioD  was  eascotiallj  w«iik.  When 
ao  iDdtipeadent  nioimrdli  wns  Rtifficietztly  powerfuJ 
to  cany  on  a  rac^ssfu)  war  aga'tnst  the  greal 
king,  or  n  dependent  pdnce  surtideiitly  strong  to 
throw  off  hi«  alicgianoet  the  cmpii'c  lioon  oimc  to 
.TO  end.  The  M\  of  the  oipital  was  ihe  »ijjiuil  for 
univemyi]  di&niptiou.  Eadi  petty  statu  iiKsejte»i  its 
tndependetiisef  until  nxsonqnci^l  by  some  wailik* 
chief  wbo  eouid  found  a  new  dyniL^ty  mid  a  new 
taavpin  to  rcplnoe  thnew  which  luul  fHlk-o.  Thua 
on  the  boniein  of  th«  ^rent  nr^n  of  Mesopotamia 
arosi*  in  turn  the  tiM  Baliyiouinn*  the  Aasyrimi, 
(h«  Median,  the  second  BnbyJonimi,  the  Fei-nJAn, 
and  the  Seleucid  empire.  The  capital  was  how« 
erer  invariAblj  chiuigiedf  and  g^^erAJly  trnn&fenefi 
lo  tiie  piincipal  leat  cf  the  ooaqnenng  voce.  la 
ne  Kiwt  meu  Iwn  rarely  rebuilt  gi^-nt  citie* 
4irii]di  ha^e  oncti  fallen  into  decay — nei-er  perhap& 
»u  exactly  the  tame  tite.  If  tlie  ponitiou  of  the  old 
capitaJ  wat  deemed,  fitnn  political  or  commeicial 
fftitfoiiK,  isoi'*  adviU)tagY>ou^  than  any  other^  the 
Iptpubrion  wa5  settled  in  \ts  neighbouihw^,  *is  at 
Iielhi,  and  not  amidst  it:!  ruins.  But  Nioeveh, 
liflving  ^iiMen  with  the  empire^  nerer  itn^e  agniu.  It 
WAS  nbaatfoned  At  onoe,  and  aulfetfd  to  pert»h 
titterly,  ht  I*  {irofaiible  th>it,  in  oonfoiTnity  with 
in  iCaatem  cuatMD,  of  whuh  we  tind  ^tich  remark- 
able lilluflL'atioDa  in  the  history  of  tho  Jewf^^  the 
«Dtiiie  pqpidjrtMii  wva  reniovt^  by  the  eoiiquerorSf 
and  eettlcd  na •oolffiiitfts  in  some  dintASt  [utiviiice. 

The  Ruins. — Previous  to  rvc^ni  e^tcnvations  and 
rcftearchea,  the  ruitu  which  oocupiod  the  presumed 
site  of  Ntnereh  aeemed  to  coti^i^t  of  mere  afmpelerts 
lumps  or  mouudjt  of  «uth  and  rubb^^h.  Unlike 
tlie  vaAt  mnssef  of  brick  nutwiuy  which  mark  the 
»ite  of  Babylon,  tiwy  showed  externally  no  sigris  of 
arti^cial  construction,  eicept  iwrhaps  hei«  aiid  there 
the  tmi^ea  of  a  rude  wall  of  KUJinlneil  bricks.  Some 
of  these  mouniJ*  were  of  etmiiuoua  dimeusioua — 
looking  in  the  distance  mther  like  natund  eleratioiia 
thiizi  the  work  of  men's  hnuds.  Upon  and  arotmd 
them,  however,  irere  acattei^  innnmemble  ftap- 
manta  of  potteiy — the  unening  evideuoe  of  foimer 
habitatioiiA,  Soaoc  had  b»>en  chosen  by  the  *cnt- 
tered  pnp^Iatiofi  of  the  laud  as  sites  lor  villn{;«ji,  or 
fommHll  mud-biiilt  foi^,  the  mound  it^eIf  iilloidin./ 
ineajia  of  reftige  and  defence  ng>iiii*t  the  niuniudiii^ 
paitiea  of  Bed»utit»  and  Kurds  which  for  g«-ut?naJon» 
have  swept  ov<ei  the  fjice  of  the  wiuitry.  The 
aummii-i  of  otbek^  weiv  sown  with  ooni  or  bniley. 
During  the  «pniig  months  they  wei^  coveted  with 
gtnaa  and  flowei-s,  bml  by  the  winter  rains.  l*he 
Arabs  call  tJiese  mounds  "  Tel/*  the  Tunoomans  and 
Tui-ka  **  Teppeh,"  both  woida  beinp  equatlf  applied 
to  imtAiml  hJlh  and  elevations,  and  the  first  hjvvinjf 
bean  ua«d  in  the  sune  double  sense  bj  the  mtast 

tndent  Semitic  races  (cf.  Hebrew  7R,  **  a  hil!/'  *'  a 

mound/'  "  a  heap  or  rubbish/*  Ei.  iii.  1 5,  Eir.  ii.  59; 
Seh.  vli,  61;  2  K.  xit.  Vi).  They  are  found  in 
vaat  iiumbcii»  thrcughout  the  whole  resrion  wateitd 
by  the  Tij^ha  aud  Kuphmte*  and  their  confiaentj^, 
fifltn  the  Taurus  to  the  Pei'sian  Gulf.  They  aw 
led.  but  ai^  lejs*  numeroQic»  in  Syria,  part*  of 
AiMi  Minor,  atid  in  the  pliuna  of  Aimcnia.  VVhere» 
ifm  they  have  bceti  exiimiued  rvey  appi^r  to  Im  r 
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I  fbmli8»ed    r«ruit)ia   which   klenttfy  li«   pvtal  » 
their  Mmatnielioi)  wtth  tluit  m     '  nusi^so 

macy  of  the  AMyriao,  Baby  I  •  r«utt  » 

pircs.    They  difler  gieatfy  iu  !  -    -ii^d  h^ 

Some  are  mtre  conical  beapa,  v^ryuif  lava  )v 
150  feet  high;  uilipra  liare  n  br^eid  fh\ 
and  very  pi^Hpitoua  diiiJ-ltk. 
deep    ravuies   w«i"n    by    the 
mouud»  ni-e  ea|M^"  "'-   "  — 
the  en*!  of  the  Ti 
Mjine  of  them  m 

syi'iaii   atpit*il.      Tlioit;   ia  uo  «*i<iiur 
jmcirut  ntilhniv  as  foiniing  {.iirt  uf  tijia  «ilt, 
we   jue    i«(«i!r<U  aa   in    ilie   tstm*  nt    Balrf' 
identity  will)  my  eii^tuig  renmim.  evcef«  tim 

accordiujf  lo  Miuie*  of  Nnm^    ., 1,,, 

Sfirdan>«fiidu:<i,  which  is 
the  ^itti'nuee  of  .Siuereki 
Fraij,  ed.  Miiller«  p.  I'Mf,      'lUf  hoJ 
to  determine    which    imna    arr    to 
ftTthin  the  actual  limits  of  !j, 
northeru  ejrtixrmiity   of  the    ; 
mounds  on  tiie  «isteni   bmtk      , 
fbeNJ  lit  Sheivef  Khao,  nial  Un  SDitli 
I'oudf  about  6^  miles   bnm   tb»  ji 
rive4  with  the  ifttvit  ^b,  the  (scuimt  t*' 
WAlxl   tlkey  e^teud   to   KbiXi«t«4. 

N.  by  E.  of  -•• *■  'r' 1  - 

1 5  mile*.  K  i  the  •*«§ « 

in-eguhu'   4"  .in.,  i.    • 

d(iect]on«  tiaiv^  *A  ntxcirnii   • 

ftopulatioQ.     It  cnmpff**-*  ir-ti 

tinct  pnoupp  of  « 

are  the   remnitw  . 

holds,  defeml«s]   ir 

ramputx.     Thf  y  >«  P**|*l 

diately  oppf»it/»  M.  ^. 

of  Kouyunjiii  iaI^)otU<>ii  by  l 

yah)  and  Nebbi  Tunta ;  2»  Li 

of  the  Tien  is  and  Zab^  ooinptt»ing  (i^  »««■ 

Mmroud  and  Alhur  :  A^  Khora^lMl,  abedl  |Vi 


to  the  eii^t  of  the  ftuiner  rrrer ;  4„  fifcainf  I 
about  5}  mitca  to  tfve  north  of  Kotfyodiki 
Scdaroiyaht  3  mitr^  tn  th^  flnrth  w  * 
Other  Inispe  mou4'  th,  4 

less,  where  the  1- 

pej'hii|K  be  tinced,  itiiu/.im,  1  :irv,Tf\w9^,\ 
It  is  acarc^ly  oecoMory  Ut  nhmrw  1 
names  m^  C!om{Hiiiitjrely  inadrtn.  cktjxr  i 
the  Mnhammedjui  i'/*n»^iie^t.     * 
of  these  ruitu   wdl   h«  aeto   m 
map  I  p,  WQ  J.   We  will  desviibt  tht  n*^  wf 
Th4j  luius  oppctfliie  Mcwul  nayil  dm^ 
sure  foimi^i  by  s 
sembling  u  vast  <  1 
the  nemains  of  a  * 
mterrufited  by  the  iwo  gt«t  ( 
and  NebN  Vunufi  <p.  55U).   t«lhtmltdt 
sure  are  the  reiitaitta  of  an  tstttu^^t  ^ ^^ 
oon»i«Hni[  ol'  Tnokta  and  nuiii|itttt.    Ha  I 
toiins  ati  tiTe^tar  quadmnelc  w.th  w^  I 
sidev-^the  nojtht^m  being  2*^  yai^tti 
or  the  nrej-facc,   4o^,  tbe  tmtm  \^ 
wall  ts  almost  the  se^ieot  of  aeif<tr^f 
and  the  southern  but'  little  autff  ikm 
gether  \X20M  yania,  or  7  &BfNb  1 
\mv;ri^     The  pitsscot  M^ti  llilsfl 
btftwmu  44J  and  50  trn.     Hw^fliittiOTi' 
more  lolty  than  tbt  rast  csarm  tb»  < 
tiiwer  or  a  piteway.     The  wA  ^^ 
kf'en  origintiily  fared,  at  Umn  10  1  «n 
«)th  •tontr  mufirmry,  -^ttit  tviMlMif  1 
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I  he  mound  of  Kourunjik  m  of 
bein^  nearly  sqiuire  at  the  S.W. 
ng  almost  in  a  point  at  the  N.K. 
*t)  ranU  in  lens^th,  br  504^  in  it« 

itii  gi-eatest  height  i«  96  feet,  and 
ilHtoiu,  with  oocasional  deep  ravines 

The  summit  is  neorlr  H.it,  hut  falls 
le  K.  A  small  village  formerly  stood 
of  late  years  been  alxindoned.  The 
V  but  (ieep  and  sluggish  stream, 
i  southern  siiie  of  the  mound  on  its 
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way  to  jom  the  Tigris.  Anciently  diridfaiff  Itself  into 
two  branchee,  it  completely  surrounded  Kouno^iik. 
Nebbi  Tunus  isoonsidf  mbly  smaller  Umb  Kouyiu^kt 
being  about  S^)0  yards  br  430,  and  oocupyiof  ao 
area  of  about  40  acres,  in  height  it  u  aL-jut  the 
same.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
a  depression  in  the  surface.  Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman 
{ village  containing  the  apocryphal  tomb  of  Jonah, 
'  and  a  burial-ground  held  in  great  sanctity  by  Mo- 
I  hnmmelans  from  its  vicinity  to  this  sacrmi  niifice. 
I  llemains  of  entrances  or  gateways  have  been  diiu 
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eonrtnJ  In  the  N,  and  K.  wnUs  (6;.     TV  Tigris  I  ^.tcnj  escrtratvd  m  iIk*  cfm^tr^rt  rrm^ 


JbTMily  nu]  f»Ptw«th  llie  VV.  wull^  mtd  at  tli«  foot 
nf  tho  two  pri*jil  inountk.  It  b  now  nbout  a  mile 
iisUuit  tVoin  thii*rat  but  during  veiy  high  jiiprliig 
lliiods  rt  tonn^ljrne*  ii*aolies  its  ;uicient  bed.  The 
W.  Ikdc  or'  tlie  tnetjeim^  {n)  was  ill  us  piotect<?«l  hy 


H^t 


Vv_ 


\ 


J 


It^ngth  of  the  E,  ilux,  j  ouat  mb  Uti_ 

An  enormouf  outei  ituiifKit  .r  t^tiJi 
ptftce*  iibirve  80  t'eet  m  hetgttt  (0» 
dctericut  OQ  this  kidc,     A  few  moutkit 

mTnpirt  prckldblf  micfc 

of  d«rt--ic!icd  towen  ir 
A  \  *  post*.     Thb  clAberaif 

Ibrti  ftcationA  wjw  sixi| 

dtvi!i«l  to    t»*^ 


»^h 


N. 


s: 


V 


«*  •••»«..        *. 

^ 


nia  of  KMqrwilIJi  ud  9«M>t  rwH^ 

the  nrer.  The  N.  ami  S.  fiic^  (6  and  rf)  were 
ftivo^thened  bj  ilfcp  and  b)-ond  moots.  The  E.  (0) 
bein^  mont  aeceasible  to  an  enemy,  wau  intn»t  sti  oogly 
tortahed,  mjd  prt'scut»  the  i^etnidtLS  of  a  vei-y  elabomte 
fsystein  of  defiances*  The  K'hosr*  before  ^otcriiig  the 
iucloiiuie,  which  it  divides  Into  two  ttearly  equal 
pits,  iTui  for  seme  distance  nlinmi  pni-nlkl  to  it  1  /), 
and  mipplieij  the  plnce  of  an  nrtitictd  dit4:h  for  about 
half  the  length  of  the  E»  wniL  The  I'ernaiiider  of 
the  wall  witi  prot^ctpd  ly  two  wide  moaU  (A), 
f»i  by  tilt'  itieonn  Ihe  supply  of  water  being  legn- 
latefl  by  diuno,  of  whicii  ti-aies  still  ejn&t.  la 
addition,  one  or  rDoi*e  rampirt»  of  earth  wet^e 
thrown  upf  and  a  niont  excavated  between  the 
inner  walls  and  the  Khosr,  the  eju-tem  bajik  of 
which  WM  very  eowidenibly  raised  by  aitificiAl 
iMaiu.     Below,  or  to  the  S.  of  the  sti-eam,  a  UuM 


au  ejjtfniy. 

witiUu    the 

eiccplKkn  of 

Vimti*,  no  I 

ties    in   the    ^HTTrtce    01 

denote  ruins  of  atij  wkm 

pound  !}•»   Kower»r, 

every  direct  iou    with   fn 

of  brif'W,   p»«tttTT.  ^Ti4  lim  i 


• — the  rrxnnitm  of  1 
The  system  of  ilefoio*  b  1 
ever  very  infrnor  is  top 
and  t^mjilvtenew  to  Lbit  4/I 

"  * .   T»*e  ittdtcat^mift  i#4 
^t  regular  ijilcmih)  ( 

. —    itill    be  trwwl  em  T 

and    E«   i^iiJes.     The  an*  \ 

an  irrppiTnr   --.qnTtrp,  nhr^^ 

nm* ;, 

were  drtcJTiM?!  or  Tnc«*x.  \^ 

tQ4S,  walla  Iff  Che  fft«ir.< 
«[»oe  Itowsd  hrtni^HAtyrJ 
them.      Ot 

gicttt  moQii  . 

and    oo%-eri(ig   aiioiit 
with  a  cone  or  pyiamld  of  ciuth 
high  minj?  ui  th«K.W   ^— —  ••*?<, 
au^le  of  the  incl««nns  1  f  Wly  1 

called   by   tJie   Arul^,  m  J*»  [ 

Athur  {cf.  Gen.  x.   11).     Au^atdiac  lij 
i^i^ogrspheni  thi*  nnnia  Mt  ott*  Unit  \ 
the  rujna  of  Xini  •         '  1,  A*ai*  * 

ii,  245,  note).     N'  tk§ttn  a  ( 

irreguknties  iu  th  . .....k  t^  «tti 

habitaiioDS,  but  thei-e  ni-e  no  iivli^^vv*  < 
build ing«  of  itcy  sice,      Fniptnciit*  af  I 
fKtttery  Abutmd.    The  Tifri*  U  t«rw  [|f 
fi-om  the  mound,  hut  soiuetinttt  It 

Tli^  aUof  IChonahaa^isI 

of  ab.  ufisk.    Tbey  show* 

fcowei'a  mxk  gateways.     Tbcrt  «* 


-^— >>'^ 
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1»^.  In  OM  conM*r  there  w  a  pyramid  or  cone, 
iimiltf  to  that  at  Niinroud,  but  very  infeiior  in 
lleifht  and  size.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few 
monDiU  inoi-king  tlie  sites  of  propylaea  and  similar 
dftached  monuments,  but  no  traces  of  considerable 
buildings.  These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early 
Aimb  p;<eographer8  by  the  name  of  •*  Snn»oun,"  pro- 
bably a  tnvlitional  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sar- 
goa,  the  king  who  founded  the  {Milaces  discovered 
there. 

Sheit>ef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighbourhooiU  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  pvat  size  when  compared  with  other  As-sy- 
Hon  ruins,  and  without  tim>cs  of  an  outcr-wnll. 
)^Uniiy:ih  is  an  inciosure  of  irro-^ilar  form,  situated 
upoQ  a  high  bank  overliwking  the  Tigris,  about 
500<)  yanU  in  circuit,  and  containing  nn  ai-ea  of 
about  410  aa*es,  apparently  once  Hiint>unilcd  by 
a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
Ukl  even  the  earthen  i-amiArt  which  marks  the 
walls  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeaii-d.  The 
name  is  derived  fitun  iui  Anib  town  once  of  some 
importance,  btit  now  reduced  to  a  misci-able  village 
luhabited  by  Turvomans. 

The  greater  ftart  of  tlie  discoveries  which,  of  late 

years,  lia^-e  thrown  so  much  light  upon  tlie  history 

and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ninoveh 

were  nuiile  m  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik, 

and  Khorhahad.    The  tint  tmveller  who  cai-efuUy 

ciamined  the  supposeil  site  of  the  city  wiis  Mr. 

iiich,  iuiiiierly  political  agent  for  the  Kast  India 

Company  at  lisigh^lail ;  btit  his  investigations  were 

almost  entirely  ctmtimxl  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  snr- 

lounding  roounils,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 

18'JO.     From  them  he  nbtuined  a  fow  relics,  such 

u  iDscribeil  pottery  nuil  bricks,  cylindci-s,  and  gems. 

S>me  time  hetore  a  Ui^-i-elief  icpitsentiDg  men  and 

animals  had  been  diNcov^mi,  but  had  b4i>n  dosti-nycd 

by  the  Mohamme<Luis.    He  jiubst-qiiently  viMtovl  the 

mouDd  of  Nimroud,  of  whiih,   however,  he  \v:is 

unable  to  make  more  tlum  a   luusty  examiiuition 

CXarratice  of  a  Ktii'icnce  in  Kfmt'stni,  11.  \'M). 

^"^CTcral  trav*»IIein  deK'ril*«l  the  i-uins  attor  Mr.  Rich, 

ftjut  DO  attempt  w;vs  m^ile  to  ex])loi-e  thoin  sy^te- 

— Mtically  until    M.   Dotta  was  appcinte.l    French 

^ywuul  at  MoKul  in  184.'^.    Whilst  excavating  in  the 

StfWUQil  of  Khorsabiul,  to  which  he  luul  been  directeii 

ftF^a  pfonnt.  he  discorereil  a  row  of  upright  ala- 

Ii0rt«r  ftlabf,  forming  the  |KUielling  or  skirting  of 

Ci»«  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  chamber.     'I'his 

A.ffiiiubei  wa»  fouml  to  comniunii'ate  with  others  of 

^■■ilar  ct>nstruction,  and  it  soon   U'cimc  evident 

t^tml  the  remains  of  an  e«lifice  of  cousidemble  size 

buried  in  the  mound.     The  French  (iovem- 

baving  given  th«*  neoissuy  funds  the  ruins 

I'uUy  »pliiii.-d.     They  ct)nM>te«J  of  the  lower 

of  a  number  of  hall^  r<H)ms,  and  prissagcs,  for 

most  part  w.iiny-otiil  with  slabs  of  coarse  gray 

^■Wr,  soiilptuntl  with  figures  in  relief,  the  prin- 

?^J*     •ntnuccA  b«'ing   formed  by  cohissjd  human- 

?**J**«1  winged  bulls.    No  rem:uus  of  exterior  ai-chi- 

■S^****  of  any  great  imi)oitnn«*e  were  discovennl. 

^^*^^ldne«l  limestone  anil  the  giUiit  accumulation 

***^«Ted   wood   ami   charcoal   :>howed  that  the 

J  had  been  dcstmyed  by  fire.    Its  upper  part 

^■kturly  disappeared,  ami  its  general  plan  could 

*  W  nMored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story. 

'^olSaetioo  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Lourre 

'  ftwD  these  niin«. 

observed,  nnre  for  all,  that  whilst  the 

■ni»«  sr«>  irivftn  in  tho  t<*xt  APP(irilln» 
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The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  MM. 
Place  and  Fresnel  at  Khoi^abad  led  to  the  disooveiy, 
in  the  iiiclosure  below  the  platfoi-m,  of  propylaea, 
Hanked  by  colossal  human-h(»de«l  bulls,  and  of  other 
aetacned  buildings  forming  the  approaches  to  the 
palace,  and  aim  of  some  of  the  gateways  in  tht 
indosure- walls,  ornamented  with  simihir  luythic 
figures. 

M.  Botta*s  discoveries  at  Khoreabad  were  followed 
by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  afNimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  'hii 
mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the  ruins  of 
several  distinct  edilices,  erected  at  dif)ei*ent  periods 
— materials  for  tlie  construction  of  the  hite«t  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  an  earlier  building.  The  most 
ancient  btood  at  tlie  N.W.  comer  of  the  platfoitn, 
the  most  i*eceiit  at  the  S.F^.  In  general  plan  and 
in  construction  they  iwemhled  the  ruins  at  Khoraa- 
bad^-cousisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  cliambert, 
and  g:Uleriei«,  panelled  with  sculptured  and  inscribed 
ahilHtstcr  slabs,  and  o|)ening  one  into  the  other  by 
doorways  generally  foi-me«l  by  pairs  of  tnlossal 
human-heade«l  winged  bulls  or  lions.  The  exterii>r 
architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The  lof)y  conn 
or  pymmid  of  eoith  ail/ioining  this  eilitic^  covei\>d 
the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement  of  which  w.'U 
a  squai-e  of  165  feet,  and  consisteil,  to  the  height 
of  20  feet«  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  fiiue>l 
oc  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
squarel,  bevelled,  and  ailjusted.  This  stone  facing 
singularly  enough  coincides  exactly  with  the  hei};ht 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  the  stone  plinth  of  the 
walls  (Auitb.  iii.  4),  an<1  is  suiinounted,  as  he 
describes  the  plinth  to  have  been,  by  a  sii|)or- 
itriK'ture  of  bricks,  nearly  every  kiln-bunit  brick 
btniring  an  inxoription.  L'pon  this  solid  ^ubstruclul1e 
thei-e  prob:ibly  rase,  as  in  tiie  li:ibyloiiian  templvM,  a 
Mic«"c«sion  of  platforms  or  stagi-s,  diminishing  lu 
size,  the  highest  liaviiig  a  shrine  or  altar  u]m)ii  it 
(Baiikl;  Layard,  A'm.  and  li'ib.  ch.  v.).  A 
vanlte.1  chamber  or  galleiy,  1«Hj  feet  long,  G  broiul, 
and  \'2  high,  crossed  the  centre  of  the  mound  on  a 
level  with  the  summit  of  the  stone-masonry.  It 
had  evidently  been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  am- 
tents  at  some  ivmote  pcrioil,  and  may  have  l>een  a 
n\val  sepulchre — the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or  Saui.ina- 
p:iJu.s  which  stood  at  the  entianci*  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  the  tower  described  by  Xenophon  at  Lari>sa  a.s 
being  1  pletlimn  (lOO  feet)  broad  and  2  plethni 
high.  It  appeai-s  to  have  been  raised  by  the  son  i>f 
the  king  who  built  the  N.W.  pahioe,  and  whose 
name  in  the  cuneitonn  inscriptions  is  tupfioscd  to  b« 
identifliHl  with  that  of  Sai-danapalns.  Mialmanubar 
or  Shalmaneser,^  the  builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower, 
also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great  monml  a 
second  ptdac*e,  which  appears  to  have  been  destn)yed 
to  furnish  materials  for  later  buildings.  The  hhick 
oWli^k  now  in  the  liritish  Museum  was  found 
amongst  its  niia<.  On  the  W.  face  of  the  mound 
and  adjoining  the  centre  palace,  are  the  remains 
of  a  third  edifice,  built  by  the  grandson  of  Slud* 
manuhar,  whose  name  is  read  Iva-Lnsb,  and  wlio 
is  believed  to  be  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew  ^kTipi 
tures.  It  contained  some  important  inscribed  slaba, 
but  no  sculptures.  Ksearhaddon  raised  (about  B.C. 
680)  at  the  i>.W.  comer  of  the  platform  another 
royal  abode  of  considerable  extant,  but  constructed 
principally  with  materials  brought  from  his  pnede* 
cesBors  palaces.     In  the  oppoeltc  or  S.E.  corner 


to  the  latest  Interpretations  of  tbe 

tlonn.  thrv  kt*  rmrr  diiubtful. 
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«n^  (Hf  ruiiti  of  n  *till  h  cr  [uil.i^  buill  hj  hit 
nxMUou  Atii<ir-«rnit-i]i,  very  iivfeiioi  in  «ze  And 
!■  tfpttndoiii'  lo  nlhei  A&symti  cdtHcei.  li-^  roonu 
W^^Tc  Sfiinll ;  it  nppt-urf  to  havt  Imd  do  gi«&l  hftUSf 


! 


.■J 
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iOd  th«  ^ambei'i  wen  |mncllt)ii  wtlh  ^lub^  of  c?oin- 
icoo  fttoce  without  scufp.ure  or  tusci  l{jtlon«i>    Sonw 

aaa«  of  the  hiitfldcirSmninTnai.  wcjt**  howrver 


Ad    b«l^ 

1 


Jbund  ill  i««  riiitis.     At  Ua 

inouiiu  of  Kouyiinjik  'too4  a  2a 

lu  iim£;i)i6ceuoe  al  Hvcai^titm 
fiUloi^J.     H    occupied    nrvtrl^l 
tliou^rfi  much  o(  U»  luUdiiig 
rxaiumt^K  aiu!  tnnch  1ms  all  _ 

I  rooma,  und  pstssnges  (oae  "MM*  (ei 
liK»vemf,  nil   |v;mellc<l   wah 
ttUhMtw,     The  eutntnres  to 
jTHticipoi  cbnmbom  were  H;^tikfd  1 
ituuiAb^bended  li<if»  ozul  l>ulU 
tioijs — Nirne  n<w|y  20  luet   jn 
tltiM  foimed  wcr«  ciCAV^yt4»d 
AeconJ   pedttce  whs  erected  oti 
by  th«  mi  of  lissjirbiddoii,  ih«  tinH 
tintn«   of  Sftrrbuinpftlaft.      In    it    mt\ 
Bcuiptm^  of  gn^t  inivn%i  mid 
''.em  LhcKfiic*  represaiiiiig  the 
tlie  Britbb  JtuMiim.     Owing 
tiiibut«tl  by  ^lohit in irie' bills   %,^ 
of  Jooah,  grmt  difiiculUi^  werv  1 
nroining  tlw   mound    u[>on    whicli'it 
shaft  mnlc  within  tho  widU  v{  t^j 
to  tlie  <iiH:ov<*ry  <»f  wculfitiii^  i 
tions   ftubs<*queiitlj   c3amc«J    im 
Tu«l;'  ^   '■'       r  rjnn;t  pmv<^|   tlmC 
"f '^  !  i  ^y  l^l^anj  hoiidwo. 

Mrtiviitmi—oiio  \^ni  h  OM  plTinj 

humaii-hoAdoi  biill-i  ntvi  htitiMfi 

well  lu  the  wnll 

tioniif  lo   bnve    • 

No  prtipv!"    '  .  .J  LitisN 

disctntfirr!  oclofltgii,  ^ 

are  the  m  ipJe,  biit 

htWB  lieeu  <i,ig  up  thnv.      R 

liiidierib,  »mi  wttW  t*>  hr  hh  i 

miyiih  (»c  ! 

soulpUiii' 

The     A;    T ■^,    ,,...■■     w»trT% 

ptpnei'ttl  plail»  CiitJBtriictJon ,  aiDd  d«t04S 

(Ic^rriplinn  will  surtioe  for  «U. 

ujion   nituHdal   tnouDik   ar   _ 

hetgiit,  but  gnCTifVitllv  trom  SO  In  j 

terd  of  tt 

stiMct<Hi  n 

Niiniotui,  c     .  :    ^ 

heiporj  up,  AS  lit  KoUTttDJik» 

the  Iftitcr  fciuU  *>f  moiind  i«  j 

0*  hi»^i>'iief(,  ju  whicJi 

«*vjj  nmniipxt  th«  woikji»«r  I 

2nd  He]ii-s,f.L  14*15).    Tbit| 

liu'wl  with  ftf^iivniaflonrT* 

diacoveifyl  xi  Ntmrood*  nod  1 

(stich  fis  w«iiB  fQimd  nt 

WajB  M    t»p    tn    rtn  •dirnmit-     Alt 

It  1^ 

buih 

boiMitig  w 

grauluttlly   > 

niins,  jidJ  ptuttvitini  tJii«  , 

eilect*    of  the    weaitlitr, 

rubbish  nbcare  the  ulAliMlffr  lU^  ^       . 

few  iuihri  to  About  10  M.    H  ii  tii^J 

0^^  tbHi  '  T»iwn.   ^1 

of  tile  edit'.  ,  /oaotfl  fif ^ 

hei^  w»d  ^;nl.lH^l?■^,  u4--i*4ii^  fw  tbi  I** 
large  luuY^^emJ  (nmti.,    Tlw  yaillti^l 
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I  6  to  15  fret  in  thicknexs,  nnd  ai-c  solidlj' 

t  of  MiB-dri«d  bricks,  ngaiiut  which  are  pUced 

nuieliing  or  •kirtiiig  of  uUbaster  slabs.     No 

low«  hare  hitherto  been  dis(.*overeil,  and  it  is 

mble  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chninl>erB  light 

onlr  ailnitted  throuj^h  the  doers.     The  wall, 

re  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plobtered, 

pnintcd  witJi  figures  and  ornaments.    The  pave- 

t  wa.4  formal  either  of  iitscribeil  slabs  of  alabaster, 

tn^  Hat  kiln-burnt  bricks.    It  rested  upon  layers 

lituroen  aiul  fine  sand.     Of  ne:irly  similar  con- 

rtion  aie  the  modom  hoaxes  of  Mosul,  the  aichi- 

un»  of  which  has  probably  been  preser\'ed  from 

enrlit^t  times  as  that  beiit  suited  to  the  climate 

to  the  maiinem  and  wants  of  an  Oriental  people. 

roiims  ai-e  gn>upM  in  the  same  manner  round 

I  courts  or  large  hnll.H.     The  same  alabaster, 

illy  canreil  with  ornaments,  ix  u&ed  for  wains- 

aj;  the  aiKiiiments,  ami  the  walU  ai'e  constructed 

nn-dned  bricks.     The  upper  {art  and  the  ex- 

a1  an:hit<^'ture  of  tlie  Aivyrlnu  palaces,  both 

a'hich  have  eiititvly  di.^pjXKired,  can  only  be 

oi-ed  cnnjccturally,  fnim  a  compnriM>n  of  monu- 

its  repi-e>eut«d  in  the  bsis-reliefs,  and  of  edifices 

t  by  nation^  such  as  the  Teiiiians,  who  tiH)k 

r  ails  fiom  the  As.syrians.      By  such  means 

Fei-gu*«on  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attemptcil 

eocniAtiuct  a  palace  of  Nineveh  {TTte  Palaces  of 

KTvA  timi  Peritepolis  restored).     He  presumes 

t  the  upper  stories  were  built  entirely  of  sun- 

d  biiik*  and  w«»od — a  supposition  warituited  by 

aUwiK-e  of  stone  and  maible  (*olumn«,  and  of 

lains  of  rttme  and  bunit-brick-inaMinry  in  the 

bull   niid   M>il  which   covor  and  stirn)unil  the 

is;  th:il  th»*  extiMior  was  richly  sculptutcd  and 

te>i  with  li/iiH's  aii^  om.mu'nts,  or  dei*omted 

I  eiiiinii'llevl  bricks  of  brii;ht  colours,  an»l  that 

;  w:lh  ainiittnl  to  the  piiiiHiviI  chnmbois  on 

;;n)iind-t!(M)r  through  a  kind  of  pUlcry  whic'h 

*•!  the  up(M»r  }}:ut  of  tlittm,  ainl  u]Min  which 

1  th(*  wiioilfii  pillars  necessary  tor  the  sup 

of  the    supei  ^tru«.-turo.       Tin'    c:i]>itals    and 

IS  lietjiils   of  t}ieM>   (lillars,  the    tVii-zes   and 

prti:fal  iini:iin»'ut'»,  he  rest<»r«fs  tVcni  tlip  stone 

i^uil  other  ivniiiius  at  IViseiiolis.     Ho  ct^ii- 

»t;ut  cJJtaiii.-*.  "iiijifiidtNi  l»olw«vn  the  pillars, 

It  the  'ju;!!);:  li^ht  ot'  tlu*  <«un.  and  that  the 

wesvor  w<K»il-wi.ik.  elaUuiitfiy  |i;iiiiti'd  with 

"ini  i;i:-  to  tliOM'  n*pn'>eiit«-d  in  the  sculp- 

1  j.ri.l.iMy  nmainonttil  witli  j;t)ld  an«l  ivory. 

'jVfiy  ;it  Khiti>nlKui  of  an  au'lu-d  entnuuv 

»T.ibM'  >ize  and  tlfpth,  const riictctl  of  sun- 

'    k.in-burnt  bricks,  the  latter  oiiiunfliiil 

•«<,  itMils  to  the  inference  that  Huiie  of  the 

.inil^rs  may  have  b«Tn  vaultetl. 

Ipt.i^'S  with  the  i-sn-ptiiMi  rif  the  hiimau- 

r.«  ai.d  Itiills,  w<'re  tor  the  in<»>t  )i:iit  in 

Tie  i.-i>U>s.>:d  liiruM^  uoiiaiiy  ivpie^ent 

>  att**!!  hints,  and  the  o^ls;   tlio  snialli-r 

wliicb    either  rover    the   whole   tiu-e   of 

a  e  divid-il  intt»  two  c"om|virtnn"Mt>  by 

-  ii|.tii»i.s,   I I'p: •••.••nt  b;»ttl«*,  MeL:es,  tin- 

•  onnUiU  With  wild   liwi-.ts,  reli'^'ioi!> 

:c.  \<\      All  rctcr  to  public  or  natii>iml 

h ■■ntiii'j-s<enes  eviilnitly  recording  tlie 

p»'rsi'iiil   valour  of  the   king  xs   tlie 

I««..jil«»--  •*  the  niikrhty  hunter   before 

Tl."  M«iljit"ri»!*  .-ipji.ar  to   have  bwn 

j::^  III"  iiionr  having  been  toninl  on 

Tliu>  <l«-«ftat'^!.  witiiojit  anil  within. 

|si!.ii»-^  mii-t  have  di-ipiayed  a  hii- 

n    '.  i;«t    1.1  vii'Vir    l«'\it:d   ot'  .i  .r 
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tain  gnui'Jcur  and  bmuty,  which  no  ancient  oi 
zaodem  edifice  has  probably  exceodcd.  Amongst  the 
small  objects,  undoubtedly  of  tha  Assjniim  period, 
found  in  tlie  ruins,  were  coppep  rcasels  (some  em- 
bossed and  indseil  with  figiii-«>s  of  men  an*!  animali 
and  graceful  oi-nameots),  bells,  various  instrumenti 
and  tools  of  oofiper  and  iron,  arms  (such  as  spear 
and  airow  heads,  swoids,  daggers,  sliields,  helmets, 
and  fmgments  of  cliain  anil  pbta  armour),  ircry 
omameiita,  gloss  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns, 
figures  and  other  objects  in  temi-ootta,  potteiT, 
ports  of  a  throne,  inscrilied  cylinders  and  seals  oi 
agate  and  other  precious  materiab,  ami  a  few  de> 
tached  statues.  All  these  objects  show  great  me- 
chanical skill  and  a  correct  an<l  refined  taste,  in- 
dicating considerable  advance  in  civilizsition. 

These  great  ediiiocs,  the  dqxMitoiies  of  the  na- 
tional recoids,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  tiaw 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  goda— 
thus  con-esponding,  as  in  Kgypt,  with  the  character 
of  the  monan^h,  who  was  both  the  political  and 
religious  chief  of  the  nation,  the  sntHrial  favourite 
of  the  deities,  and  tlie  interpreter  ot  their  decrees. 
.No  building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  posMsses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  It  specially  as  a 
temple.  Hiey  are  all  )M-eciseIy  similar  in  general 
phui  ami  constiiu-f  ion.  .Mo^t  prolxibly  a  port  of  the 
palace  was  set  ajiiut  for  leligiiMis  wonhip  ami  cer»> 
monies.  AltAi-s  of  stone,  resembling  the  Greek  tripod 
in  form,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 
— in  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  the  king  him- 
self (Laya)d,  .Ym.  and  Bah.  351).  Acconling  to 
the  insci-iptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
Assyrian  nionardis  built  temples  of  grmt  magnifi- 
wT.re  at  Nineveh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  profusely  adoiiied  them  with  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  materials. 

i^itc  o/  the  Citfi. — Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 
may  Iw  pr«>perly  includeil  within  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  Acconling  to  .^ir  II.  l{jiwlinson  and  those 
who  ciincur  in  his  inteq)ref.it ion  of  the  cuneiform 
charactcis,  each  group  of  moumls  we  have  described 
i-op)i*s4>nts  a  >>e]KU'ate  and  diAtinct  city.  The  name 
nppliisl  in  the  iuseiiptions  to  Nimroud  is  supposed 
to  read  '*  K:dkhu,'*  and  tiie  ruins  are  conswpiently 
identitioil  with  those  of  tlie  Calnh  of  (ionesisfi.  \\)\ 
KlioixiK-id  is  Sargina,  a<«  founded  by  Sorgon,  the 
naiiM*  having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or  Sa- 
raoun,  by  wbicn  the  ruins  were  known  to  the  Arab 
gei^grapheis;  Shen-efKhau  is  Taibisi.  Selamiyah  has 
not  yit  l»eeu  itb-ntitiitl,  no  inscription  having  beer 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  limitnl 
to  the  ino'.inils  op|N>site  Mosul,  including  Kon- 
yuiijik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Sir  H.  liawlinson  was  nt 
one  time  inc!ini*d  to  exclude  even  the  former  mound 
from  the  precinetH  of  the  city  (Jottm,  of  Ax.  Site, 
xii.  4\<),  Kurihennore,  the  ancient  and  primitive 
opitAl  of  Assyria  is  sup]iosed  to  have  been  not 
Nineveh,  but  a  city  nameil  Asshur,  whose  nuns 
have  been  dix^vered  at  Kidah  Sherghat,  a  moun^ 
oil  the  light  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  (K* 
niib^  S.  ot"  .M»>sul.  It  neeil  scarcely  be  ohservad 
that  this  theoiy  rests  entirely  upon  tha  presumed 
accunicy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 
inM:iipiions,  ani  that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with 
ttie  aeeounts  and  tiaditions  preserved  by  sacred  and 
(la^NJcid  hi>tcry  of  the  antiquity,  site,  and  impor- 
t.'uue  of  Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  inclosuri  of 
Kouyuiijik,  altout  1H(k)  aci-es,  is  far  too  small  tc 
repvMMit  till-  >ite  of  the  city,  built  as  it  must  havi 
t.nn  in  acvoiiliUK'o  with  eastern  customs  and  man* 
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tti'U^  vren  ift^r  j«tlow)iv^  tor  ev(»ry  eJUigKerhtian  nz  i 
Uii^  |mrt'  of  azicicfit  wnt«ra,  Capiain  Jon«f  i  7ck  I 
piMfntpAy  of  Ninereh,  Joum^  of  k,  Astfif.  Soe,  zr, 
p.  ;J2*)  eoniput««  tJiat  it  woiiM  coutiin  17t-,000 
iiih^biUiitn.  50  fixture  jarAa  being  givtui  ^  eiich 
f^i'^iii ;  but  the  bn-sis  of  this  calcubation  would 
amrr^df  ifip^ily  to  aur  modem  Eastern  city.  If 
Kcuyujijik  r«»pi^<is€i)t^  Nineveh,  and  Niiiirou<i  bilah, 
where  are  we  to  ylmx  Jieseu,  "  a  gi'eat  city  "  be- 
Ivrtfen  the  two?  (Gen.  x,  12.)  Scarcely  ait  Sehi- 
inij^f  ouly  three  miles  fit>m  Nimroud,  and  where 
w>  ruins  of  any  importance  eM:vt.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Imi  been  conjectured  that  Uie'^e  groups 
of  Tooumis  are  not  ruin^  of  !M>p(irate  dtie»,  hut  of 
ibrtilii'd  royal  residence^  each  combining  polae^ 
.cmpli*,  |iropyIii«i,  ganlenf,  and  poiks,  and  hasiast 
Its  petuliiir  nnme ;  and  thut  tJiey  ai\  fonned  fiart 
of  ooe  great  city  built  and  oddod  to  at  ditreient 
pericNlst  iiDi\  consisting  of  distinct  quaituk's  scatteretl 
over  a  very  larpje  area,  and  fift|uently  very  di.<itant 
<Mie  Gt>m  the  other.  Nineveh  might  thu*  be  ct>m- 
pated  with  liamascus,  Ispahan,  or  prhaps  n>ore 
apprtipriutely  witii  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various 
penotU,  but  aevex  on  exactly  the  same  s^ite,  nnd 
whose  ruina  coiisequei»Lly  wvcr  an  area  but  little 
•nferior  to  that  asHtgneiJ  to  the  ciipital  of  j^isjiyrta. 
The  pdmttive  site,  the  one  upon  wbidi  Ktiieveli 
was  originally  foundeii,  may  |iossibly  have  been 
IJiat  otxHijiiel  by  the  mound  of  Koiiynnjik.  It  i» 
thus  alone  that  the  ancient  di-scriptions  of  Niutveh, 
if  any  value  wh4tever  is  to  be  attached  to  them, 
con  be  jvoonciled  witli  eiisting  ivmaint.  The  ub- 
»«U€«  of  all  ti\-ices  of  buildii]g»  of  any  6i2e  within 
the  inclofttires  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khoi^ 
iaUvl,  and  the  exii^tence  of  propylaen  forming  {xirt 
©f  the  appjToacheii  to  the  palace,  bertenth  and  at  a 
considerable  dUtauce  fium  tiie  grtmt  mound  at 
Klioi'«.ilKid,  seem  to  atld  weight  to  tluH  conject-ure. 
Kvvn  Sir  H.  l\awltnM)n  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
nil  tlie  ruins  may  have  formed  p»rt  of  **  that  groKp 
ofdties»  which  in  the  time  of  the  proph»^t  Jonal% 
wo*  known  by  the  common  nam**  of  Xintvch  "  ( On 
the  Iwicriptions  of  llibifLmiti  and  Assf/rM,  Jonm. 
At.  Soc,).  But  the  existence  of  lV»rtitied  palaces  is 
consistent  with  Oriental  custom*  and  with  authentic 
deisiniptiouM  of  ancient  liljAtern  dties..  Sucli  wei^e 
the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bubylon,  the  walli>  of 
the  largest  of  which  were  GO  stadia ^  or  7  miles  In 
circuit,  or  little  Ie?ia  thsm  those  of  Kouyunjik,  and 
cmtNdemtily  gj enter  xhAxx  tltoiie  of  Nimioud  [Ba- 
byiajnI.  The  Persians,  wtio  appear  to  have  closely 
imitated  the  AssyriaoA  in  mo&t  thing:;,  construe  led 
similar  foitifiwl  pnrks,  or  |:KuWi««tt — as  they  were 
called ^ — vi'hich  iudndcsi  royal  JwcUiiig  places  (QuiJit, 
Curt,  L  7,  c.  8).  Itiiieed,  if  the  intei^retatiou  of 
tlie  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  to  be  trUAted,  the 
A^ayrian  pabires  we^e  of  prw:isely  the  same  cW 
iiMTter;  for  that  built  by  E&iarhaddon  at  Nebbi 
Yiiuhf,  ii  <lAtal  to  have  been  so  Urge  tlmt  horstcs 
and  other  animak  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
broil  within  ite  walk  (Fox  Talbot,  A&sifr,  Texts 
iramhL'd,  17,  18).  II  U  evident  that  this  de- 
■cription  cannot  apply  to  a  building  occupying  yo 
eoutioed  an  area  as  tlie  summit  of  thisi  mound,  but 
to  a  va»t  incUwed  upacc.  This  aggregation  of 
BtrongholdjK  may  illu.>tmte  the  allusion  in  Nahum 
(Hi,  14  j,  "  Dniw  thee  wateia  for  the  siege,  fortity 


♦  To  ttipport  tbo  theory  of  the  ancient  eapltal  of 
AMyria  Win  IT  AMhur,  a  ftirther  Identification  U  rv- 
^^iirt4  of  two  kliiffR  whamc  luune*  are  read  Titflath- 
piitMT,  mx  found  m  a  rock-cut  tawription  Ht  fiavian 
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tltyetroiighohb,**  md  **  lepaur  Ib^ 

They  were  prol*>ly  •urrx.iuntk'd  hf 

of  the  muss  of  the  pnpiiUitiont  di 

groupSf  or  scattered  tkingly  in  th»  mi 

orchanli,  and  gardens.     There   are  «>| 

indication*  in  the  countay  arxmod  of] 

inch  hahitaiion».     The  fortified  incla 

Including  the  reasidences  of  the  kiti^*  I 

immediate  tribe,  his  principal  otSoeiK^I 

the  chief  priests,  iruiy  ttI>o  ltav»  »«rre4 

refuge  for  the  tril:  '- *     '^   ,jf  the  dt| 

times  of  danger  AooorJl]i( 

(li.  9)  and  Quinr  >.  T.  t)i 

enough  within  tJic   pitciJti«-t  i 

gaixien^  and  orchsui^*,  to  fin  i 

of  tlie  whole  pop  ' 

book  of  Jonah,  N  I  i 

popiiUUon,  '♦mui:-,  ---. 

ion,  no  g^ieat  ctntSccuti  ^  * 

all  the  ruin  ,  v-m-h  x-  K 

has  heen    ' 

ever  ejti>i'  :  i 

mn-ssive  i\  < 

.ky.     Th.' 

may  have  «  J 

of  the  city.     Aa  to  the  cioinvi  at  tm 

Kahili   Sherghat  M  reprH-*f-j^t   fhr  j^rte  ^ 

mitire  aipiuJ  of 

rest  eutiiely  on  '  I 

tioufi.    Thiscitv  « 

supposed  to  dc'  I  i 

and  viceixty,  or  ■  i 

by  Ion,  who  reiguc4,   it  is  »•  ii 

184U.     Aki^yria  and  it^Aifv  < 

Babylonia  until   B.C.   1    '  * 

A^ayriaii  dyuitaty  w*.-* 

kingii,  or  mone,  iieigiii**] 

B.C.   930    the  scat  at  « 

was   trans  fen-ed   by   >  "' 

the   name,  ai»d  tiie    ^  ' 

to  the  city  of  Kalkhu 

had   been  fouiult^^l    I  \ 

^hfdmanubar.       II- 

Tcai-s,  whea  Setuui«  i'lil 

ital  of  the  vm[Tirn  [AtarKuJ 

seem  to    rei»t  upcn    very   slrtMt** 

L>r.  Hincks  altti 

Babyluniiin  chaiM 

them  to  be  Assv 

Jf (u.  on  Cylimde 

tliat  on  an  inscm  ' 

at  Kabh  iiherghdt,  ti*c  toitf  ' 

attiibut«d   to   thi*   Shflfun*-!  ' 

similar  to  that  of  1  * 

a  brick  from  som  ^ 

die  two  kings  ar^  j  ^ 

there  ii  no  olhei  , 

i.  p.  45ti,  note  I-    ; 

by  Ionian   king    mtiiiLji 

reati  Ibil-onu-tlmmi,  u 

that  of  the  prestra  ■  ' 

by  no  Dieaofi  an  i^ 

same   tiamcs  ehoul  1    i'.<   i  >  , 

of  very  diflvreol    ptnods.* 

ties  fumiah  more  iHan  on< 

fuilher    obfienrvd    tlial   no   irtru^  ^ 

antiquity  and  iznportaziot  hfl*T 


in  the  mountains  lo  ihs  E.  of  Hf^^  «f .* 
rinfr  on  the  Kalah  Sb«rv3ial  ej^Ui 
fjucationed  the  ideatjtj  of  tlie  1 
419,  and  notc^.. 
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at  tx  juftify  the  opinion  that  it  wtt 
tpital.  The  onlj  sculpture  Ibuna  m 
e  seated  rignre  in  black  basalt  noir 
Museum,  belonn  to  a  later  f«riod 
numenU  from  the  N.W.  palace  at 
pon  the  pi«(umed  ident'ficatiou  above 
upon  no  other  evidence,  as  fiur  as  we 
J,  an  entijely  new  system  of  AasTnao 
chronolog}  has  beeu  coostructed,  of 
h  has  been  given  under  the  title  As- 
<o  Rawlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  489). 
be  pointed  out  here  that  this  sjstem 
with  sacred,  classical,  and  moaumental 
can  sairoelj  be  accepted  as  pro\'en, 
rrian  ruius  have  been  esuunined  with 
ene&s  than  has  hitherto  been  possible, 
^  decipherment  of  the  cuneifoim  in- 
<  made  fiir  greater  progress,  it  has 
how  contiuuooslj  ti-adition  points  to 
e  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  There  is 
0  any  otiier  dty  which  enjoyed  this 
jne  occurs  in  th^  statii>tical  table  of 
onjunction  with  Nahanuna  or  Meso- 
on  a  fragment  recently  discovered  by 
of  the  time  of  Thotmas  III.,  or  about 
iirch,  Trans,  B.  Soc,  of  Lit,  ii.  345, 
I ;  and  no  mention  has  beui  found  on 
monument  of  such  cities  as  Asshor 
Sir  H.  Hawlinson,  in  a  paper  read 
.  S.  of  Lit.,  Ikts,  however,  contended 
hai-ayn,  Saeulcar,  and  Assuri  of  the 
riptions  aiv  not  Mesopotamia,  Singar, 
ud  thiit  Nin-i-iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all, 
a  city  in  tlie  dmin  of  Taurus.  But 
ions  are  altogether  i  ejected  by  Egyp- 
Kuilher  leiiKurches  may  show  that 
pid«ce  at  Kouyunjilc,  and  that  of  Sar- 
Ninii-oud,  wete  built  upon  the  Kite, 
remains  of  veiy  much  eiirlier  edifices, 
the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions, 
hinuselt  founded  a  temple  at  **  Nineveh" 
'.  i.  462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building 
•tiveieii  at  Koiiyiinjik.  Sargon  restored 
Nineveh,  and  dtvlares  that  he  elected 
nrar  to  Nineveh**  {id.  474),  whilst 
»uly  claims  to  have  rebuilt  the  (ulaces, 
'  rent  and  »plit  from  exti-eme  old  age" 
ploying  300,000  men,  captives  from 
ia,  Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  in  the  under- 
s|M^ilcs  of  Nineveh  fa  founded  of  old, 
by  hi»  foiefathers,  **  kings  of  the  old 
r.iliK)t,  on  li<-Ilino*s  cylinder,  Joiim. 
.»!.  xviil.).  Old  {Nilaces,  a  gieat  tower, 
ttniples  dedicated  to  I>htar  and  Bar 
HMi  there,  llitheito  the  i-eniains  of  no 
than  those  attributeil  to  Sennacheinb 
^soi^  have  beeu  discovered  in  the  group 
Elite  Mosul. 

nl.ttinj  to  Nineveh,  and  lltustrO' 
>.  T. — These  are  exclusively  contained 
:s  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah;  for 
ah  foretells  tlie  downfall  of  the  Assy- 
ch.  X.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
J.  Nalmm  threatens  the  entii-e  de- 
be  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again 
is:  **  With  an  overrunning  flood  he 
utter  eml  of  the  pkce  theieof."  *'  He 
utter  eiHl ;  adliction  shall  not  riM  up 
tne**  (i.  8,  Oi.  •*Thy  people  is  wat- 
he  mountaiiij-,  and  no  one  gathexth 
e  b»  no  hcalmg  of  thy  bruise  "  (lii. 
te  mauoer  in  which  the  dty  should  be 


aown  ins 
tlm|»^ 

alpP&D 
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takan  seems  to  be  indicated.  **  The  deAnoe  ihaO 
be  pivpnred "  (h.  j)  is  rendered  in  the  margiLa 
i-caamg  **  the  covering  or  ooverer  shall  be  preparad/ 
and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith  {Prophecia  on  Atii,'Ha 
and  Vts  Aa$yricm9,  242),  «*the  covering  maehint,*' 
the  covered  battering-ram  or  townr  ani^Mbed  te  be 
represented  in  the  bo»-relie&  aa  being  iwcd  in  siegci. 
Some  commentators  believe  that  "  tiie  ovemmninf 
flood"  nfers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  leatrti» 
tiou  of  the  waUs  by  an  irztraordinuy  overflow  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  dty 
to  asaault  throogh  a  breach ;  others,  thai  it  eppbce 
to  a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  alliieiou  te 
the  ove^w  of  the  river  may  be  contained  Mn  Ii.  8, 
**The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
paUuse  shall  be  dissolved,**  a  prophecy  supposed  te 
have  been  fulfilled  when  the  Medo-Bebylooian  army 
captured  the  dtr.  Diodorus  (ii.  27)  rehitcs  of  thst 
event,  tliat  **  there  was  an  dd  prophecv  that  Nfr 
neveh  should  not  be  taken  till  tbe  river  Wame  an 
enemy  to  the  dty :  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  the  river  bdng  swoln  with  continued  raina, 
overflowed  part  of  the  dty,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  stadia;  then  the  king  "  " 
that  the  orado  was  fulfilled  and  the  river 
an  enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large  funeral  [ 
the  palace,  and  collecting  together  all  hb  wealth, 
and  his  concubines  and  eimucfas,  burnt  himsdf  and 
the  palace  with  tbem  all :  and  the  enemy  altered 
the  breach  that  the  waters  had  made,  and' took  the 
dty."  Most  of  the  edifices  disoovco^  had  been 
destioyed  by  fii-e,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  dther 
Nimroud  or  Kouyuiyik  appears  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  Tiie  Tigris  is  still  subject 
to  ytrj  high  and  dangeroiui  floods  during  the 
winter  and  spring  ndns,  and  even  now  fiequently 
reaches  the  ruins.  When  it  flowed  in  ita  ancient 
bed  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  a  |0t  of  the  dty 
might  have  been  overwhelmed  by  an  eztrsoidinary 
inundation.  The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  **  a  pool 
of  water"  (ii.  8)  has  been  conjectui-ed  to  refer  to 
the  moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
oountiy  around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.  The 
city  was  to  be  paiily  destroyed  by  fire,  «*  The  tire 
shall  devour  thy  bai's,"  *'  then  shall  the  fire  devour 
thee'*  (iii.  13,  15).  The  gateway  In  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Kouyunjik  indosui-e  had  been  destroyed 
by  tiro  as  well  as  the  palaces.  The  popuUition  was 
to  be  surprised  when  uupre|iared,  **  while  they  are 
drunk  as  drunkai'ds  they  shall  be  devoureu  «a 
stubble  fully  dnr "  (i.  10).  Diodorus  statM  tJiat 
the  hist  and  fatal  assault  was  made  when  they  werr 
oveixH)me  with  wine.  In  the  bas-relie£i  carousing 
scenes  ai-e  repi-etiented,  in  which  the  king,  his  cour 
tiers,  and  even  the  quei>n,  redining  on  coudies  or 
seated  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  musicians,  appear 
to  be  pledging  each  other  in  bowls  of  wine  (Botta, 
Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  63-67, 1 12, 1 13,  and  one  very  in- 
teresting shib  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  figured  on  p.  556). 
The  captivity  of  the  inhabitanta,and  thdr  removal  to 
distant  provinces,  are  predicted  fiii.  18).  Their 
dispei-sion,  which  occurred  when  tne  dty  fell,  waa 
in  aoconlaooe  with  the  barbaroua  custom  of  the 
age.  The  pahioe-temples  were  to  be  plundered  v 
their  idols,  *«  out  of  the  house  of  thy  goda  will 
I  cut  off  the  giaven  image  and  the  moUen  image  "* 
(i.  14),  and  the  dty  sacked  of  ito  wealth :  **Take 
ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  thesBoilof  goM"  (ii.  9). 
For  ages  the  Assyrijin  edificsa  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  Kicred  images ;  and  enonnous  anMonls  oi 


gcM  and  silver  were,  accoiding  to 
to  lu;bat4Da  bj  tke  oooqucring  Hf 


Hedci  (Died.  Sift. 
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nhi*  or  mo  rm|jtTi**ii1>  of  the  jireCJous 
mcuH  ULif  loinvl  m  the  rjins,  NTUt/eh,  atter  JU 
6dl,  wii>  ti-  be  "emfitr.  ond  voiJ,  an<l  waste"  (iL 
U«);  *•  it  nIkiII  o.mc  to  piuA.  thnt  nil  rhej  thnt  Iwk 
Ufjoa  tKci?  »]iaI1  t{i<4»  j'l'oin  tho«,  ;itid  gn^»  N'tutn'eh  t« 
lliii  wiiiit«"  I  til.  7).  Thes«  ei>jthetfi  d«soibe  t.h« 
pi^eiit  tfUee  of  the  site  cf  ti&e  etty.    But  the 
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fuilcwt  uid  tltfc  mra^t  vjirii]  »iid|ail]dLl 
It*  ruiutd  ftjul  lU^WTtftl  ttrnttituin  k  (' 
Z<^phaikiih,  who  proUthlT  lirc^l  to  Me  II 
will  niAke   Niji^r^h  a  dAftUtiotu  i 
nrlU^nTKL-s.     And  rir«!k»  W^oU  tkt  < 
of  her,  all  the  b«i£ts  of  the  imIM 
motwit  and  the  bittern  shftll  iad$i 


it ;  their  voicae  shjdl  sitig  iti  the  windows  i 
dtiMiintion  t Imtl  lje  hi  the  thi«6hoU& :  l«r  he  fchftll 
uiioorer  tlie  vedav  woi  k  ....  how  i&  she  bot^inf* 
A  d«£>oblioru  a  pbce  ter  bc]ut«  to  1 1)^  down  In  t 
tvmy  on©  tiuit  |M*H.'th  by  her  shnll  hiss  and  wjig 
hij  hiud  ■  (ii.  13*  14»  !;»].  The  c.-uuJs  which 
one*  fcitihid  the  sf-il  are  now  drr.  hlic^jpt  when 
the  ^ith  i»  gi'ceti  aitur  the  {xsriodkCHl  rains  tht;  site 
of  the  0ty,  AS  well  ju  the  surmundlng  coantiy, 
is  Ml  arid  yellow  v^te.  Flocks  of  i»ln?r*p  and  heids 
of  cp.mciK  muy  he  seen  seeking  si^nty  pAi>tuie 
AinoHL^At  th^|Kund«,  Fi'om  the  niiwhole.'tome 
iWflinp  witJiii^^  ruins  of  Khoi-NiiUul,  and  front  the 
ixwiy  bdiukfi  of  the  little  sirenrni  that  (low  by  Ivou- 
imijjik  Jind  Nimioud  may  be  hcaid  the  crook  of  the 
comiomnt  und  the  bittern.  The  cedar-wood  which 
luiornLsl  the  ceiling*  ot' the  jjidnoes*  luis  been  uncovereil 
by  motiern  explorer*  (I^ivni'd,  Sin.  S'  B*^b.  '6bl),  mid 
in  the  diawJied  hall»  the  hyonu,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  iiud 
the  JHCknil,  now  lie  down.  ^Uny  alinisioujii  in  tJie 
0*  T,  to  the  dr^sst  annst  vnodtA  of  wai-tat-e,  nnd 
cnstoms  of  the  people  of  Ntnereh,  as  well  a&  of  the 
Jew**  ftie  ejcpLiine'J  by  the  Ninerch  nionLin)ent5. 
Thus  (Nfth.  if.  ii),  **the  sliield  of  hii  mighty  men 
is  tn<tde  Jtxl,  the  vnllaut  mtfii  ure  in  Ksirlet/*  The 
»hield^  nnd  the  djtjb&es  of  tlie  wanioi-s.  are  generally 
|«tinte<1  »«!  in  the  sctjlptutes.  The  niagaihceut 
description  of  tlie  jts^iuit  upun  the  city  (iii.  I,  2|ii) 
U  ilhistnited  in  lUmuAt  every  poi-titiilAr  (Lnyarl, 
Sin,  ami  iU  Rem.  ii,  \wt  ii,,  ch.  v.).  The  twoiiial*. 
built  up  agninst  the  w;ill»  of  n  b^ie^ed  town  ( !». 
iMvii.  '6^;  'J  K.  lix.  :>!* ;  Jer.  sri^i,  *24,  &c,),  the 
bntteiuitj-jTim  (Kt.  iv. 'J),  the  vjwious  kinds 
of  ni-moiir,  helmet*»  sh i el tla, spears,  :ind  awoitk* 
used  in  battle  nnd  dumg  &  ^iege ;  the  diAriutj 
jmd  hciMs  (Nub.  til  3;  Chariot),  iire  aU 
jwen  in  raj-iotifi  bit&-relied&  (lanyard,  Nm.  and 
its  Rc>n,  ii,,  pnii  ii.,  duip*.  iv.  and  v.L 
The  cuilom  of  cutting  olf  the  hend»  of  the 
fhiio  and  placing  t)iern  in  heaps  (2  K.  i<  8) 
tt  constantly  repiusented  (LAyanlt  ii.  154), 
the  fliluiiioQ  in  2  K.  lii.  28,  **  I  wiU  put  my 
ho^t  i«i  tJiy  woe  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  * 
iji  iUuMtniteil  in  i  bafr  i^ief  from  Ktuimidiiad 


from  &9ujriidijtk' 

The  interior  daenralioii  of  the  A*  ^ 

It  des<:nb<>d  by   K^ekie),  himaeif  •  » 
syiia   and   nn   eyowtt&cst  of  ikm 
[xxiu.  Hf  15).  **  i>he  »wiu«i  ofra 
munnliip  npi>n  the  wnll«;   Ul 

theli  inf 

tiieii'  I-  '    ■       _^-    ■  ..  ■  lu- 

(Ljiy.   A»ri.  ami  ih  Atftn.   n 
»trikin<rir  ill»^*ti-rtt*^(  hr  Ihf"  ^ 
the  A      / 
Afon 

i)ropii..t  ;..  ..,-,  . ,. ,  ,  V,,,  Ul,  uuki 

lion,  the  01,  and  the  4^1e»  OHy  h 
by  tlie  «ju:le>*headei  j4oU>  ta*i 
lions  (by  some  identibed  with  ihi 
Jew*  [CliEiicii]j,  umi  tht  mgni 


"  wheel  within  wheel  **    liy  the  vo^  * 
^]o\te  fir^juoitly  n^nKotel  4ft  the  I 
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t  iijf^^*^  rn  Riint*!jnr»  ami  oup  whuth  ortVn^  n 
Iratioii  tuid  iPS*':it  «'h.      ThodP  who 
fi  au<l   fKtlittcnl   syitcm   of  ih* 

.,.11.     .  „  tfiejp  j^j.^j.  [^^ 

il   fcfttiiies  of 
:   rm  wrviiig  ji» 
I  kif  their  DAttoMni  i?«ijj'u:cs,  mnj  have 
l^xm  froTn  •  [»«pl#  inhabiting  pljiios  p«?if(?ctlif 
I  ,tr,  mthcj' tlian  nn  iinclu- 
Dt  '  unai  devjit'otjs  ;ii  e  not  uii* 

,.  ,,^- , ,  „  ^iiiTptfi-,   T\ni  it  still  reuiaiiis 
tiski  thit\e  arte  jvrtihdjvl  mounds  t« 
§!j  i.f  31)   t:rir!:-f    it  ifp   tliiili   lU'-'UHU*    ei>  or 
tri Ihcr  Jtsiiling  leo- 
n  £j^i3hit«ctuTe  G\xnc 
Hkxmr  t.tiii  *     ' 

jv^ar  to    h&kt   but  tittle  iiM;«in-' 

u^  -    ,.^     ..d 
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P'lw/m;  an«l  with  Itottiu  JA</»«jnnwirf<'  N^niff),  Th< 
finmc  icniAvk  np{»lic4  to  aiiiniAb^  The  tmu*-.  of  t^i* 
<!ai lirr  pfiiod  me  n  gmmi,  hl«»«ii,  and,  to  ft  ocrtivip 
extent,  rnijx*«itlonnl  iippiT^rntnUiit.  jf  the  bertjst— iwH 
very  diHeient  fiNsm  that  ct!  til  iJi^etk  sculptof  in 
thi'  nobl^t  fieiiwl  of  fjie^-k  JiJt  ',  Lnym^l,  Mvh,  of 
iVi'ii.  ?jid  *»?ni»s,pl.  '2 ).  Ill  lb<?  hl<»r  Kns-rdirfft,  aiich 
n*  llioftt^  Iroin  the  |>iili««  ot  SsrdftnapUtn  III.*  uow 
in  the  British  Mii*4.njm,  the  Hon?*  :ue  inoi'e  cl^-wljr 
imiti\t«Nl  from  nftture  without  niiy  cunvcutintinj 
Dlrvnti'>ii;  but  what  i*  gniucd  in  tittth  is  \mi  in 
iiigtiily. 

The  satne  may  he  ohneiToJ  in  the  trpritmfnit  of 
the  huTTiiWi  f«>j"m»thon;jh  in  iU  rppir«'ntUk^»e  A*- 
*yi'liins,  like  the  Kgyptiiin*,  WQuld  «r'<'t|^MK'e!  been* 
at  nil  timos,  more  oi  le^  hhnckleti  Mp^iiMir  pie- 
I  l.iwft.    Kor  iii*ttmite.  thi?  tiU'iMB  nlmf«t  in- 
ill  profile,  n«it   b<v':*ii?.e  th»»  srnlpt/kr  w.t« 
1  I  opFL'wiU  the  full  Ihce,  one  or  twn  cimnplet 
ot  It  oocuninjr  in  the  Uvs-ieh*'fe^  but  pixihsihly  be- 
eiuse  he  was  boutul  by  n  giMwmlly  i'w>iv<Hl  cuFlom, 
thmiti^h  which  he  would  jmt  bieak.     No  new  iormk 
or  ccmibinnlioHs  nppfiii*  to  hjvve  iw?a  intiT«!uced  into 
\     .-,:..,.  ,..,    '•-:•■•  ttvp  four  or  li^''-   V.-+,.  i -^^  il'imi 
itidiwetU'e 
t   the  *flmc  • 
bcniipi,  luoi  ♦i-iti-ln.'Ji^ieii   (igurc*,  the  xime     _  _ 
divhjitieii,  the  i4ime composite  fonns  nt  thedoorwuy*, 
III  the  cmiUest  works,  mi  ntti"inpt  nt  coiD|vi«itinn, 
thnt  tis  ut  a  pk>afiinii^  ftnd  pictuip^que  trio^iphig  of 
the  figur«*   i*  perhaps^   more  evident  ttuin  in  th« 
later, — as  may   be  illuiti-ated   by  the  IJcuii-htiiil 
from  the  N.W.  Falace,  now  in  the  Biitkh  Museum 
(Layaidi  Mou,  of  Nin.  pi.  Ul).     A  »tiiiliel  mny  in 
tnnny  respect*  lie  dmwn  l>etwe?n  the  arts  of  the 
As*3Ti«it»  i'l-ofn  theiv  enrlirtt  known  peikwl  to  thi'ir 
ktrat,  M\\   tho?c  of  GixN'ce  fiOUi   rhidia*  to   the 
({oiiwii  epoi'h,  mid  of  Itxdy  from  the  I5lh  to  tli: 
18th  century.  4R^ 

Tlie  ful  of  the  Kmevch  monuniXu  must  In  thij 
present  st^ite  of  our  knowli-dse  be  noeepted  us  nfi 
drigiiifil  and  nfttiotial  nut,  peeuljnr,  if  not  to  the 
A-^^yrinnn  aloue,  to  the  rare*  who  at  vnrKuis  jn*ii»p.is 
pa«wesjseil  the  country  wnteii^l  by  the  T\^i\^  and 
EcUphi-ates.  As  it  wna  undoulitedly  hrou^rht  to  its 
th9  result  oi  a  Ifti^-^ihetied  |ienod  of  ^  hijtrhest  perfection  by  the  A««yn«ns,  and  i*  e^jte 


nta.  wbcrv  thiry  cnmnni  be  oi^tiutrcil  except 

|««t  flf  \^  gTwit  li*h«or.     The  fi«e  ef  sun* 

1  lillii'l>Qin£  britk<  and  of  wooden  columnfl 

I  W  tmamnn  to  both  itniTitrJis,  as  altso  ^uch 

..r     #1,,.     ^.J.r,,v.,.,.^    nf     liljht      lUul     ficlu- 

jl  natutaUy  sug"^e«t» 
'  Aii>iyri:tnfi  have  any 
\  kttJhxW  (frtHi  Untud  of  pitw^rtr^sive  rhange. 
1  irHiilwiTiiv'  nf  Oie   mci»i   ancient    known 
f' the  jitylf  »]^  alreiitJy 
M?*  of  any  imjiort* 
...f*\  at  «  Uler  peiiod* 
'■nb  only  eJkCeU  those    of 
Ti  tlii^  ri.<Tie  ?  of  its  pitv 
*ij  '  ence  of 

D   :.  I    pnint- 


kyinrrst,  which,  judging  from  the  slow 

f-ie-l  men  in  the  arts,  must 

t  number  of  years.     They 

•i  •  ^    "r!an-s  at   the  highest 

ivISni'  ixibly  evffr   attaine<^. 

•lie*  A  » ,  ar  ill  Egypt,  is  one 

**  daottiotce*"     The  Latest  numuments, 

t  fr«in  tiK  pnlncet  ^(  flssarhaddon  and 

w  ptrhipt  H  clf*ei  imitJiitinn  of  nature, 

Df  M  %ltm  fT|iiiBivnfJiti<in  of  aniuiak,  anch  a& 

» ^*¥«  ^i^A  *f^  ^"  <uid  a  mom  cati^ful  i»ud 

•Mostkn  nf  delLiiils  than   tht>«  from   t)ie 

r  pi^^iT^     fml  Itiey  ore  wnolang  io  the  fim- 

jr  of  oimrrption,  in  the  invention, 

y  of  trentinwl  diFpUyed  in  tlie 

--yrm    i.-iiJptijira.      Ti  "      \    once  W 

I  hy  a  OmipUlxnfi  of  ;  d  dctJiiLs 

bl9«  yriirtU,     In  th*  <:■  ,    u€«  there 

»  awU  ^-Bcvfiil  and  y»rted  combinutiotis  of 

'wMta,   birUa,  and  other   natuml   ohjectA. 

•  csnvefitloual  and  highly  atiistic  man- 

\  til*  hdrt  Uiatnr  b  only  a  (.<oi{Atnni  arril  mon'>- 

pgyiittiiol  to*'t*^ ' ■■  ••  '^''ms, 


cially  L'hainctenstic  of  them,  it  may  well  a/ul  mn- 
venienily  hear  their  name.  From  whence  it  w;is 
oripnaliy  derived  tiiere  \%  nothing  ns  yet  to  show. 
If  from  Babylon,  a*  wme  haveconjocttireil,  there  nin 
no  rirmftini  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may  per* 
hap*  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Kgypt,  but  they 
ate  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  thnt  the  one  WiW 
the  olTspiing  of  tJie  other.  These  aimJogie*,  if  not 
acfJdeiitali  may  ha.ve  lieen  derived,  at  sotne  very 
FDmote  peiiod,  fitjm  a  common  stMJiicc,  The  two 
may  have  been  offshoots  from  some  cximmon  trunk 
which  perished  k%^  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes 
w\s  founded ;  oi*  the  PhcenlcianSt  a*  it  has  he»!n 
supgested,  may  have  introduced  into  the  two  coun- 
tries, between  which  they  were  placed,  and  betweco 
which  they  may  have  fonned  a  oommercial  link, 
the  aiiii  ppiidiar  to  each  of  theftn.  WhaileviT  the 
origin,  tlie  development  of  the  arta  of  the  two 
countries^  appctirs  to  have  been  affficied  and  di reeled 
by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national  character, 
climate,  eeopnphical  and  geological  position,  ptrlitiui, 
and  lelipioiL  Thusj  Kj^7ittnn  architecture  fceerrm  to 
have  li^-^'n  derived  fn>m  a  stone  probity pe,  ARiyrian 
from  n  wnoilen  one — in  aocordnnce  with  the  phyiiicfd 
nature  of  the  two  couninei.  Assyrian  art  i*  ihf 
type  of  wower,  vigour.  4iti4  aiition  ;  fify  jtian  that  ol 
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calm  dignity  And  repose.  The  cine  \s  th^ expr^&stoa 
of  nil  juattitious,  conquering,  niul  i^e^tlew  nature  ;  the 
other  ot  «  iTux  which  *eioti5  to  hav«  worked  lor  itself 
«louc  Mid  for  etemity.  At  ci  Lite  fj^riuti  of  Aj»?ijri:ui 
ItlHtoiy ,  at  the  time  of  thi>  huildin^  of  the  KhonA^nui  ' 
paJitoi  (nl'iLit  the  8th  century  li,C.),  a  raoit?  hti* 
n.iU  ititoivyuiTS*  with  K^pt  thit>u;;h  war  cr  dyuastic 
i^lk.mce''  than  had  pi^evjoun^ly  c^i«teii,  nppt.'fliiv  to 
hive  k»it  to  tJie  introduction  of  object*  of  lieyptiao 
mnMuUctMre  into  Assjrui,  and  may  Jiave  iotluetioed 
to  a  limited  «xtcut  it«  arts.  A  p4"«ci«ely  stmilnr 
inllupncs  pjttceediug  inxtm  Assyiia.  has  been  remarked 
at  tlio  ftame  jiciial  in  Hgypt*  piobably  arising  from 
the  «itjc|m*st  and  temporarj  oocupatioji  of  the 
hitter  ujautry  by  the  Aafyriiins,  under  a  kln^ 
wb4.<s«  nnme  \s  raid  Anhur4mjii'pai,  mentioned  in 
the  cuneitbitn  inflcriptions  (Bircli,  Tn.a\s,of  R.  Soc, 
ef  Lit.j  n«»w  aeiies  u  To  this  age  Idong  the  ivoriw, 
bixntxni,  {Lud  necu'ly  all  the  jsincdi  obji>ot«  of  an 
Kirrptian  charat'ter,  though  not  np[<uently  ol 
tilgyptian  workmanship,  disL-ovt^red  in  tiie  Assyrian 
ndns.  It  hws  U-'cn  asw*kted,  on  the  anttiority  of  an 
tnscjiptioD  believed  to  coo  Loin  the  names  of  cx»rtiiin 
Hellonie  artists  from  Idalium,  Citiumv  Snkmi*, 
l\tphos  and  other  Gj-wk  ritic*,  tJiat  Greeks  wei"* 
empJoyed  by  l-Lasarhiuldon  and  his  son  in  executing 
the  «efnpfijn?il  dernnitions  of  their  pah^^.'es  (RawL 
IkroiL  u  483).  Bui,  |Mywjug  over  the  eiti-eme  «n- 
ceiiniuty  aitac^hiug  to  Uie  deinphermeat  of  proper 
namcH  in  the  cuneiform  characterf  it  iivjjst  be  ob- 
jseiTed  that  no  remains  whatever  of  (J reek  art  of 
w  eat'ly  a  period  are  known,  which  can  Ik!  com- 
jJoiTcd  ill  knowledge  of  prindples  and  in  beauty  of 
eiecution  a/id  of  design  with  the  sculpt  urea  of 
Assyria,  Niebuhr  hn«  leniarked  of  Hellenic  art, 
thill  *'  anything  pro*luced  t^efo)*?  the  Peniian  war 
wa*  altogether  barlinmuK"  (34th  Lecture  on  An* 
cunt  HistQifj),  If  Oreek  aitist* could  execute  such 
OKHmmenU  in  jUsyria,  why,  it  raay  be  asked,  did 
they  not  display  e^jual  skill  in  Uieir  own  country  ? 
The  iufluenee,  indeed,  sieems  to  have  been  enthely 
iu  the  epposite  dii-cction.  The  discoveries  at  Nine- 
reh  fthow  jdtno&t  beyond  a  doubt  that  thf  Ionic  ele- 
ment in  (Jreek  art  uas  derived  from  Asfiyna,  aj  the 
[X«  je  came  from  Kt^-pt.  There  is  scarcely  a  le^d- 
iug  form  or  a  detjiil  in  tlie  lopic  oidf-r  which  cannot 
he  tiuced  to  Assyria— the  voiutj!  of  the  column,  the 
frieae  of  griJlinB,  tlie  houeyRUckle-border,  tlio  guij- 
toohe,  the  Caryatides,^  and  many  other  orujuueut« 
peculiar  to  the  style. 

The  iut»  at  the  Afcsyrisois,  especially  their  nrchi- 
t4.»cture,  spread  to  fiin«unding  nations,  as  is  nsu^dly 
the  cajsc  whrn  one  race  Li  brxjunht  into  contact  with 
atioth«'r  m  a  lower  i5.tnte  of  civili^tioti.  They  appeiir  ^ 
lo  have  citM«6ed  the  Kuphnites,  and  to  hive  had  more 
-*r  less  inlluence  on  the  countries  b*?tween  it  and 
die  Medftennnean.  Monuments  of  ati  Assyriim 
chlimcter  have  Iteen  diicovei-ed  iu  various  parts 
of  Syria,  and  further  researches  would  probably 
dijtclo^  miiay  mom.  The  aits  of  the  I'hoeuiciaua, 
judging  from  tlie  few  specimens  pi-e5erTe*i,  show 
the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of  even  ttuf 
mast  in>iguiiic»nt  remains,  and  of  any  implement* 
which  may  with  confidence  K'  attributed  to  the 
Jews  [Arms],  ttiea^  me  no  miiteriaU  for  compoiricnD 
between  Jewish  ajui  Atsiyrinn  ajt*  It  is  pnaidble 
llMt  the  blondes  and  ivori<»  ditcovernl  at  Kiueveh 
were  of  rhoeoiei:m  manufactui^,  like  tJie  vessels  i« 
NOnniou's  temple.  On  the  lion-weight&.  now  ia 
tlie  British  ^luseum,  are  in<^^riptions  both  in  the 
cuiicilomi  and  Phcpniciaa  cliaracVrfr.  The  A»*y- 
li*}|  biffcriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct  depeod- 
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ence  of  Jud\en  uf^rti  A*sr1^a  frotn  a 

period .     Kmm  ilie  deicnptiott>  of'  tlie 

*' houses"  of  Solomon   (c^.  1  K.  ri^ 

iti.,  iv. ;  Jonetih.  viii.  '2  ;    !*'f*r;r'!«>on"ji 

Nintrchi  and  Uiviud*  *V 

appear  that  tiiere   wi&.-< 

them  and  (he  ftAlncec.  i« 

«^jrt*nor  architectin-e,  c«_ 

comtioni,   fiuch   jis    IIil 

coted   with    «:iwn    stonta^    tiie 

*lal«  repi^esenling  tret-s  nml  p1ati< 

of  the  walU  aWve  the  ^1 

o:»louiii  and    pictures,   \ 

clierubim  carved '*  all  li.^.    .. 

cially  oo   the  doorways,   tl^ 

Sowers,  potnegranatoK,  And   J 

<j>ondiog  eiactly  with    the    • 

and  honey-buckle  OFtiiifnrtit» 

reli*?fs  Botta,  Men  *' 

jYm.),  and  tlie  c« 

wo<^.  TheJewisii 

inferior  in  *i«  to  tlie  A 

we  may  use  the  temt  >  < 

have  the  dc- 

«iea,  and  of  v  t^m 

were  the  wi.ia   .  o(^ 

artiht  by  a  Jewit^ti  it4  I 

(I  K.  vii.  14),  a  i  j»  at 

into   Phoenici^ui  iLrt,  .nt  fkiti 

Jews   had   no   art   of    :  ,  M  1 

fetched   from   Tyre    bt*   >< jliiiiL<a*      TVi 

cluinvcter    of   the^e    f»^j«ct«    u    wwj  % 

The  two   jilhu-B   arid    **  chAjstcre  **  wi 

ornament*  of  liile.i  and  fKimf^^rutttai ;  j 

St»n   W*t»  guppoiH-d  on    o\.^u,  .ind  It*  rita 

mciited  with  llowers  of 

giTVveu  with  liona,  oien , 

dcr:i,  and  the  )dnLe«  of 

lions,  and  jwdni-tj^ts*       i 

dillt'JtiUt    l.V.1'""        •""!        ' 

it.    iCtU' 

which  a  l«i . 

is  repi^«*'nt*^d  >uppu4t*4  upwu 

Nin.  6erir«  2.   pi,  tkl,  (55,  titJ»— to 

with  i'ndHTs.sc^|  rims  a(fpu«itly 

S.^|oniou'«  t4.Hn|il(>  are  tiguiftd.     i 

44 f   4Hf   iu    wiitch    embroifkriii  Mil  i 

occur.) 

The   intlueiice  of  Awnrrit  to 
even    moi-^  coti!*i<l  -tiftf  &  ■* 

T!te  Persialm  oojn  iik-iei*  i«« 


fuMU  tiir  A»yiituj».      J  i 
polls  fihow   th«i   s^rno  Kj< 
nst    thfise   of    Nui"^' 
hum.'vu«he.u,ted  an 


t*H-lUic  ^iM-A^iiU^j. 

liAvo  rvsti-te^J  to  tl 

The  Pei>i 
Upon  Assyn 
likewise,  m  ■< 
drapuy  by  I 
only  th*f*hi; 
It  may  ha  v.  i 
fliion«  of  A  1 
thoice  into  Gn 


.•J 


awl  |f«btt«  I 


Hi  piWftAlt»tii  hmr' 
but  >iMp-p^t^t 
fkr  iuto  the  former  cou.ifr|  Um^  U*^  <•■ 
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We  find  it  Kti-nni;ly  shown  in  the  afterwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  k:ln.  (Cf.  RzeUtl, 
iimentit,  aH  in  th(»se  oi'  Lyda  and  i  iv.  1,  "Take  tliee  a  tile  .  .  .  and  pourlrij  apon 
ID  thearcliaicHcuiptuiwof  Uranchidae.  !  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem.")  The  cylindsrs  art 
J  art  of  Asia  Minor  still  oflere  a  motft  hollow,  and  appear,  from  the  hole  pitraed  throu^ 
eU  for  investigation.  Amongst  the  \  them,  to  have  been  mounted  .«;  as  to  turn  round, 
e  arts  were  ()rineipnliy  employe«I,  as  '  and  to  present  their  several  sine:t  l<i  the  reader.  Tht 
latioii.N  ill  tiioir  earlier  sti!j;es  of  dvili-  character  employed  was  the  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
.Mitjioii8  and  national  purjxtses.  The  fonn — so  caiitil  fmm  each  letter  being  formed  by 
a  at  tlie  doorways  of  the  }>alaccs  were  \  marks  or  elements  resembling  an  arrow-head  or  a 
iuiitions  to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  '  wed^^e.  This  mode  of  writing,  believed  bj  some  to 
'  Man-Bull "  and  the  "  Man-Lion,"  are  !  be  of  Turanian  or  iScythic  origin,  prevailed  through- 
)  be  the  gods  **  Xiu  **  and  "  Nergal,"  |  out  the  provinces  comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylo> 
r  war  and  the  cliaee  ;  the  eagle-headed  !  nian,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
leii  ti^juies  6o  constantly  repeated  in  I  empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
p<.  and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of  j  record  belongs,  or  at  least  20  centuries  before  the 
rnbiDidcrios — Nisrmrh  and  Dugon.    The  I  Christian  era,  down  to  the  peiiod  of  the  conquests 

of  Alexander ;  after  which  epoch,  although  occa- 
sionally employed,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  never  extended  into  Syria,  Arabia, 
or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was  adopted  in  Armenia. 


Host  invariably  I'ccord  some  deed  of  the 

of  the  n:)tion,  in  war,  and  in  combat 
I'a'sts,  or    his   piety  in  erecting  vast 
ti  to  t!ii>  giKU.    Hitherto  no  sculptures 
>tratii:g   thf   pri- 
le  Assyrians  have 
i*-!,  »Mvj)t  one  or 
>.   sudi   as   mm 
^r  ti'udin;^  hoj-x^s, 

nuTO  HtxN^vMirios 
oritr.il  Uui-i  eliefs. 

j*iitly  owing  to 

no  tiart^  what- 
►t  Wn  tound  of 
»lai:i's,  or  even  of 
of  <i«':d.n'j:   with 

is  rlinriy  n|Hm  the  walls  of  tonilw 
'^Ijo  lilo  t»f  tliH  Kgyptians  has  \kv\\  so 
I.  In  th**  useiul  arts,  as  in  tlie  iin<* 
''^yriari'i  had  injiile  a  projrnss  which 
y-  hiji  st;it<'  of  tivilis;iti«»n  [Assyria]. 


T  -4- <«  ^  h-  ^n  «  I  «  <■"  --V 

V  ^t\  ^t]  ^cn  -ET  <]&  ^n 

Specimen  of  the  AiTow-hr«id«il  or  eiuwlfonn  writlnSi 


A  cui-sive  writing  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian 
and  Phoenidan,  and  by  somi?  believel  to  be  th« 
original  form  of  all  other  curwive  writing  used  in 
Western  Asia,  including  the  Hebrew, apfM-ars  to  have 
also  l>een  oc»':usionally  eniplovfjl  in  Assyria,  probably 
ipTmns  h:ive  b«iMi  fully  i-xainiiuii  and  I  for  documents  written  on  (tardiment  or  p:ipyi-us,  or 
t  Hill  ]>ii>b.ilily  1m>  found  that  th«-y  |  ]HM-haps  leather  skins.  The  Assyrian  cuneitbiin  cha- 
iin'.insid»i:ifiie  advance  in  the  w:icnces,  !  iiicter  was  of  the  same  class  as  the  liabylonian, 
i^tuiiioiiiv,  niathnnatics,  nunu-nitiiuu  '  oidy  dillering  from  )t  in  the  less  compliciitiHl  naturo 


.■s.  Altljoiiu'h  the  hite  of  Nincvi'h 
'|»-i;il  a,lv:inta:;»-<»  for  coninionv.  and 
iiw.-»i  \\i'V  pratiioss  nther  to  liiT  jMili- 

as    tin-   ra|)ital    of  thu  empire,  yet, 

a  iiavipihli^  liver  itmimuniiatin;^' with 
-  m:iI  th«'  IVr-^ian  <iulf,  she  must  have 
i:i'  oi  thi.'i^ieat  t rail in;^ stations  lK*twii*n 
it  iiil.iiid  si-n,  and  Syr»x  und  the  Me<li- 
••'  '•"'  t  I..»»c  i>ec»>me  /.  de|»6t  for  the 
*u|n»li«>.i  to  a  giwit  p:ir«of  Asia  Minor, 
I  T'-i-sia.  Her  n>Mchfnts  aitj  descriln^d 
wvii.  •J4)   SLS  tiTidinj;  v\  blue  clothes 

wiMk  «^Ul■ll  as  is  pn  Ki"  ly  lepresenttni 
'Mp^,  and  in  NaliUii*  '.iii.  It))  as 
-li^-iX"'  tilt'  >taf^  of  lieiiviM.**  The  nni- 
:■•!  on  tii«'  blaek  tdifliNk  in  the  I'lritish 
«>n  ^^\^*^:  nnuniini-nts,  tht?  rhino<vros, 
til.'  <ii'.ili''.»-liunijic  I  cannd,  ami  various 

aifl  monkeys,  show  r.  communication 
iiH't  with  the  remoti'-t  jmuIj*  of  Asia. 
i>«  with  f«>n'ii:n  nations,  and  the  prac- 
n:  to  A»yna  as  csiptives  the  skilhii 
i>iKM!«.'n  o;'  n»n«iueie«i  countries,  must 
litt-d  .rrratly  to  the  in)provement  of 
•I.I  >f'ti,ii»<. 

,-i  I.miunjr. — Tli«' ruins  of  Nineveh 

I  .1  v.i^t  «-olliit;on  nf  ins4'riptions]vu'tly 
n;b!e   ^^v  stone  sL'ilis,  and  juiitly   inw 

hiifh-s.  and  u|-<»n  clay  cylin<lei>5,  or 
'i.:li«-.-iil'.l  p.  Isms.  banvN,  and  tablets, 

•r  the  piii|»"s.'  when  still  moist,  wei-e 


of  its  toinis.  Althou>;h  the  ]>rimary  elements  in  the 
later  IVivian  .nntl  so-calle-l  Me«lian  cuneiform  were 
the  s;ime,  yet  their  C(>n)hiiuition  and  the  value  of 
the  lette>-s  wen*  quite  distinct.  The  latter,  indet'd, 
is  but  a  fonn  of  the  Assyrian.  Henxlotus  teiins  all 
cuneifoim  wiiting  the  **  .Assyrian  writhig"  (Hei-od. 
iv.  87).  This  character  may  have  been  derived 
fiom  some  more  an<ient  fomi  of  hieroglyphic 
writing;  hut  if  so,  all  tnices  of  such  origin  have 
disipjNVued.  The  Assyrian  and  liabyloiiian  alpha- 
bet  (if  the  temi  may  l>e  applie<i  to  above  'JliC 
8i;^ns)  is  of  the  most  complic:ited,  im|H>rfect,  and 
arbitrary  nature — some  chariK'ters  Iteing  phonetic, 
othei"s  syllabic,  others  ideographic — the  same  cha- 
racter biMiig  frequently  useil  indiflerently.  This 
coiistitiit'^  one  of  the  principid  dithcnlties  in 
the  pitxvNS  of  deci|>liennent.  The  investigation 
first  coirmenceil  by  (Jroiefend  (Heeren,  Asuitic 
N'ltiutis,  vol.  ii.  A  pp.  U)  has  sin<«e  lieen  canied 
on  with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  liawlinson.  Dr. 
Hincks,  .Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  Eng- 
laiul,  an«l  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  'see  papere  ly 
thoM*  gentlemen  in  the  Joftnuth  of  the  Hoy,  Am, 
Suc.f  in  Tnm.'inctioris  rtf  Rttyal  Irish  Academy^  in 
Jo'tnt.il  of  F'.'icrcd  Litenttitre,  and  in  the  Aihg* 
ji'tc'iin).  Although  considerable  doubt  mav  still 
ie:L>^in.ibly  pie%'ail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  (Utailk, 
as  to  gnimmatii.'id  construction,  and  eniiedally  as  to 
the  ivndering  of  proiK'r  nam'>H.  Miilieient  prof(n«i 
has  been  m.ide  to  enable  the  student  to  nihcvrtain 
w'^Ji  some  degive  of  coniidenco  the  general  me.VMuis 


wad  ccHit4!iilJ>  of  lui  itiATijjifion.  Thi*  pfHTfilf«  d'  Ni>  ' 
liwdi  ispokp  ti  ^^mtlii:  diulcct^  ooutivcicii  witli  the 
tle^>tiew  iiiitl  witli  the  MMallwl  ChaJtliie  of  the 
l«(»ok*  of  Daniel  and  Krni.  This  iigre«s»  vith  the 
♦*»!** unoiiy  of  thf  0,  T.  But  it  i^  a«ii«it««l  th»t 
th^'ie  exiKtol  in  ^itejrifi,  aa  well  as  in  I'ubjrloniji* 
1  tnorc  jiiiLM>ut  toitjju*  bfloijc^iji^  t<>  A  Vxtvnnmt  or 
l&vthic  nit»,  which  is  fiipjxuseil  to  hiire  iithabited 
the  ptttiiift  wat«ns<l  by  the  Tiipris  .ini  KujiUintej 
U**\^  bclbre  the  i-i*e  of  the  AsAvnitii  empire,  an<t 
l(i:m  whid*  tlie  Assyrian*  derirej  thdi  dviliwition 
•ml  the  greater  part  of  their  mrtholojuy.  It  w*w 
^:<jimed  (or  inci-ed  ptirpo«es  by  the  oonqiiering  rare, 
OS  the  Iwtiii  waa  retunod  ni\er  the  1/iU  of  tlie 
Itomjiii  Empii^  ill  the  i'ntholic  chitirh*  Iii  frm;- 
itieiits  0t  voatbuhu'ies  diiict>vei«i  in  tlie  rw^urtl- 
eh.iailM«r  ut  Koiiyunjik  words  in  the  two  bugimgen 
tiv  pincetl  ill  (mi-nllel  colutnos.  whikt  n  centre  roltiinu 
cohhiiu.--  a  monoi^i-nphic  or  idwp^^phic  si^'H  iTpre- 
sontin;?  bjth,  A  Ltrge  number  •>f  Ttm\uiiU\  woi-da 
>r  roitA  ttie  fiu-thei-  supfiAst'fl  to  hitve  exi^le'l  in  the 
A$fiyHiin  lougue,  and  tablets  apj^nrently  in  th.it  hiii- 
girns^  hiive  been  tbacovered  in  rh«»  I'ltnis-  The 
!nanuini'ijt»l  iuM-iiplioiiH  occur  ou  di'tai!hiid  ^tehu' 
Aii*\  obt'liDL^,  of  whirh  there  lire  sevcml  spe<4ine«s  in 
iJie  Uritifth  Mit&euin  trnm  the  AA*ynaii  niistt,  mid 
Plje  iu  the  Ue.iiij  iMust-um  discovereii  in  tUe  \y\nu>\ 
of  Cypru* ;  on  tlie  colosanJ  human-heiided  ll*'iu  uin) 
thib,  ufion  parts  not  occupte>l  by  a^ulpture,  lU  be* 
twrej)  the  li^;  on  the  sculptured  »1aU,  i^eneriiUy 
\u  [mn*U  bctww u  two  bas-reliefs,  to  whith  they  fifem 
tn  i^'i«r:  Juid,  ii5  iu  rersift  and  Anni'iUii»  c/trvevl  on 
the  tkce  «f  rwkii  iu  the  bill-'xmntry.  At  Nimvoud 
the  Maine  inscription  iscint'd  on  ufjuiy  every  ^lubt  ft 
Uie  N.  W.  palace,  and  genendly  lejMf.ite'l  on  Uie  bj^ck* 
mihI  eren  tuirhcd  .icj  0{»  the  scLilpluii.*d  coIo^miI  liguiiss. 
TUtt  Aj«;yriaD  iriMMiptiuu^  usually  tontnin  tJie  ^hfo* 
oides  of  the  king  who  built  or  i'est<ij'ed  tike  edititv 
iu  which  they  are  Ibund,  lecoiTi^  of  \m  wani  ftod 
eipediiion«  into  distant  oooiitiii^,  of  tlie  ninount  ot 
tiibute  Hud  spoil  taken  from  c«>niiu<ne«i  tiibi-<,  ui 
the  building  of  temples  and  pidnee^i  jiiid  inv4w::i]  ot^ 
to  the  ^nU  of  Assyria.  Ki-etiuenlly  every  »*ioiic 
tiud  kihi-biirnt  brick  UiseH  in  a  building  be^r*  the 
luuue  J4tid  titlcH  of  the  king,  juid  geuemlly  tfirj^e 
of  his  Inther  ntad  pivndintlicr  are  adiie<l.  The^M? 
ifLM::nliieiLl  bnck*  arc  of  the  prejilt'sit  vivUte  lo  restiJi** 
ing  the  roysd  d)'tin!«ties.  The  longest  iaMM-iption  on 
itone,  llwl  fn>tn  the  N,  W,  jutlace  of  Nineveh  c*i«- 
iBiiiiijg  the  tecurd«  uf  SardAiinpalus  IK,  iau  3'J5 
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nKEVEH 

n  a  cv  I  iiider  w  of  820  liaeei.  Such  ' 
iboir  slabti  were  frenerally  biirM 
tioiis  o(  great  public  buildiiiga. 
'  cylindeFB  and  a  vast  ooUection 
ableti,  many  in  perfect  preeen- 
leaiiug  the  impmsions  of  aeaU, 
&  duunber  at  Koayurjjik,  and  are 
he  British  Mtueom.  Thej  ap- 
ttorical  docomenta,  Tocabulariea, 
her  calculations,  ciJendan,  dire^ 
rroance  of  religious  ceremonies, 
heir  attributes,  and  the  days  ap- 
orship,  deticriptions  of  countries, 
-ants  of  lands,  &c.  &c  In  this 
)und  the  piece  of  day  bearing  the 
)  king,  80  or  Sahaco,  and  tmit  of 
:h,  either  Sennacherib  or  his  soOf 
a  Utatj  between  the  two,  which 
n  on  parchment  or  papynia,  had 
jiyard,  Niiii,ami  Bnb,  p.  156). 
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(MM  Of  th«  Kinfpi  of  AMjrrta  and  Egypt 


8«b*fo.  enlanrtd  tron  tiw  linprcMloa  of 
hUHlgiiM. 

>it;j!it  iTsuIts  may  be  expoct<?<i 
4)  nuiiieruiut  aiid  so  \-arieil  in  cha- 
o»l.  A  list  of  nineteen  or  twvnty 
N>  c(impili-«I,  and  the  annals  of  thr 
Uivni  will  proLnhly  be  rcfttorcd  to 
one  of  the  mo^t  powerful  empli-ej^ 
rl«i,  an«l  of  one  which  np]M>ais  U<- 
rha|is  ptniter  inHuencc  than  any 
ibs4.H}Upiit  condition  and  develop 
laii.  [AssVRlA.] 
>w  fnumi  near  the  niins  of  Nine- 
*'ijich  may  have  any  riaim  to  U 
FUit*  from  the  ancient  inhiibitant^ 

th«;  M>-cai!«Hi  Chald;iean  or  Nei^ 
ihitinjr  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
oim«l  the  lake  of  Ooixiomiyah  in 

viUap^w  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  !«p«*Jik  a  Semitic  dialeri,  aim<«t 

ChaliW  of  the  boobt  of  Danid 
inblamT,  which  may  be  lut  fsn- 


leutatkKui  of  the  Aasyriana  in  the  bti^rditfii.  Theb 
physical  charncteristicB  at  any  rata  sbem  to  mark 
them  as  of  tlie  amt  race,  llie  inhabitant*  of  Ihit 
part  of  Asia  have  been  exposed  peiiiapa  irtie  than 
those  ol  any  other  ooontry  in  the  world  to  the  de- 
vastating inroads  of  atranger  hordes.  Cooqcering 
tiibes  of  Arabb  and  of  Tartan  have  more  than  onec 
well-nigh  exterminated  the  populatioo  which  they 
found  there,  and  hare  occapied  their  plaov.  The 
few  survivors  fiom  these  terrible  miwacrfi  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  moantain  fiwtnesan,  where  they 
may  still  linger.  A  curse  seems  to  hang  over  a 
land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  vast  number  of  human  bemgi.  Thoet 
who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly  diminishing,  and 
there  seems  no  proepoct  that  for  generatioos  tooome 
this  once-favoured  ooontry  bhould  remain  other  than 
a  wilderness. 

(I^yard's  Ninev^  cmd  its  Rewtahu ;  NvieoA  ami 
Babylon ;  and  Momtmmis  cf  AToKoeA,  1st  and  Sod 
Series;  Dotta's  Mcmcmtnt  de  NiiuM;  Fergusnon, 
PalaceM  of  Nmeveh  oncf  PersepoNs  rettored ;  Vaux's 
Nineveh  and  Peraepoiit.)  [A.  H.  L.] 

NIN'EyiTES  (Nirtyfrai:  Numifae).  The 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  (L;ike  xi.  30). 

Nl'SAN.    [MOMTM.] 

NIS'ROCH  (lpD3:  Mff^f»^x.  Mai's  ed.  'Eir- 
9pdx  ;  Alex.  *Zffopdx  in  2  K. ;  Na^op^x  *"  ^-  • 
Neirock).  The  pitiper  name  of  an  idol  of  Nineveh, 
in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  worshipping  when 
amRMinnted  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharesei 
(2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  Selden  oonfessen  hi^ 
ignorance  of  tlie  deity  denoted  by  this  name  (de  IHa 
Syria,  synt.  ii.  c.  10) ;  but  B^er,  in  his  Additit^ 
inenta  (pp.  323-325)  has  collected  several  cooje'.- 
tines.  Jan'hi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  exptcins 
Nisi-och  aw  **  a  beam,  or  phink,  of  NonhV  ark,"  fi«»m 
the  analysis  which  is  given  of  the  word  hj  Ital- 
l)inical  expnsiton  (TOa-KPna  RTOJ).  What  tlie 
true  etymology  nMy  be  is  extremely  doubtful.  If 
the  origin  of  the  word  be  Shemitic,  it  may  be  de- 
rived, as  Gesenius  suggests,  from  the  Heb.  Y3, 
which  is  in  Arab,  nisr,  **  an  eagle,"  wjth  the  ter- 
mination 6ch  or  dch,  which  is  intensive  in  Persian,* 
no  that  Nixroch  would  signify  **t)ie  great  eagle" 
rcomp.  Ariocii).  But  it  must  he  confessed  that 
(this  exphtnation  is  far  from  satisfiKtoiy.  It  is 
adopted,  however,  bv  Mr.  I^yard,  who  identifies 
with  Nisroch  the  eagle-hended  hum&n  figtire,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  00  the  earliest  Assyi  iau 
monuments,  and  is  alwayM  rpp:esented  asconteudinjc 
with  and  conquering  the  lien  or  the  bull  (A'nurwA, 
ii.  458,  459).  In  another  passage  he  endeavoui> 
to  reconcile  the  fact  that  AMihur  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  AiwyriaRd,  as  far  as  can  be  determiuwl 
from  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appemnmce  of  the 
name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god  of  Nineveh, 
by  Kuppoising  that  Sennacherib  may  have  been  slain 
in  the  temple  of  Asshur,  and  that  tlie  Hebrew^ 
.seeint:  ever}'whei-e  the  eagie-headed  figure,  *«  may 
Imve  bdieved  it  to  be  that  of  the  peculiar  god  of  the 
Affi«yrians.  to  whom  they  consequently  gave  a  name 
denoting  an  eagle  •*  (Nin.4^  Bab.  637,'  note).  Other 
explanations,  based  upon  tlie  i>ame  etymolegy,  have 
btvn  given  ;  snch  aa  that  suggested  by  Beyer  {Aihiit. 
p.  324),  th.tt  Nisroch  denote*  **  Noah's  cagk,** 
that  is  "  Noah's  bird,"  that  it  "  Noah's  dove/*^!^ 


*  So  he  mjrs  bi  his  TSm.,  b«t  In  hb 
oorrBcUf  oslU  It  a  dtaiSmrtlva. 
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^wt  bdiBg  All  obj«*  /»!'  woi^hip  nmong  the  AfspiAiif 
«Luci2ii,  da  Jin,  tra§.  c.  42)^  or  thmi  ti]enti<ni«d 
i«  more  probable  by  Winer  {Eenlw,  6.  v,),  that  it 
irw  the  const^llotioQ  Aquiia*  the  cnelu  bciag  tu  the 
IVraiuo  reltgion  a  ciTmbol  of  Omiuzd ,  Pfirkhurst, 
Jeriviiig  the  word  from  the  Cbddee  root  ^TD*  Krflc 
f^irhich  oocnrft  ia  Dan,  riJn  tJie  form  K'DiD,  *4- 
recay^i,  and  is  rendemi  In  the  A.  V.  •*  prcsideutfi"  )^ 
coDJectores  fhat  Xiaroch  may  be  t}ie  iniparsonatioo 
of  the  boiar  tir%  &ad  subfituntinlly  tdGuttod  with 
Molech  imd  ^filcom,  which  me  both  dcrlTed  ^\)m  a 
iHKit  bimdui'  in  tnesuiiair  to  serac,  Nothiog,  however, 
is  cei-tAin  with  regard  to  Kisroch,  except  that  those 
conjeclurea,  one  and  all,  are  very  litUe  to  be  de- 
pendeii  oc.  Sir  H.  Hawljxuon  aiys  that  Aashur  had 
so  temple  at  Nineveh  in  which  Sentuicherib  could 
hAve  been  woi-shipping  (RAwlioKiiif  Herod.  L  p. 
590).  He  conjoctmes  jhnt  Ni^rofh  ia  not  n  genuine 
r^uUng.  JfiseptniA  hois  a  curioaii  raiialjoii.  He 
«iyH  (AiiL  X.  1  I'J)  thnt  Sennacherib  was  buriofi 
in  hi»  own  temple  calleii  Arasce  {iv  ry  fWy 
ro^  'ApdoKTi  Ktyofisvi^},  [W.  A,  W.J 

NTTBE  (*in3»  nether \  t^jtoT,  ¥Wpo¥i  nitntm) 
occurs  in  Prov.  ixr.  20,  *'  A»  he  that  taktith  away  a 
gnrmmit  in  mV\  wenther,  and  i\»  vine|5ir  ajjoa  r^thtir^ 
w  i.i  jm  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  he»rt;" 
imd  in  Jer*  ii.  2i\  wlietie  it  fc*  aaid  of  sinful  Judah, 
**  though  thou  wftiih  thee  with  ngther  and  take  tkee 
much  boritk  [Soa1']»  yet  thine  iniquity  u  marked 
before  me»*'  The  »ub<*tance  denoted  i«  not  that 
which  wo  DOW  underatand  by  the  term  nitre^  i.  e. 
niti'Hte  of  pot&swi — ** saltpetre" — but  the  vlrpov 
or  Kir  par  of  the  Greeks*  the  nifftim  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  natron  or  native  carbonati!  of  sodA  of 
modem  chemistry.  Much  has  been  irnttcn  on 
the  subject  of  the  nitrum  of  the  anrtents ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  jvfcv  the  reader  to  Beckmann.  who 
(ffidory  of  iMentiom^  il.  482,  llohn's  ed.)  has 
devoted  a  ehnpter  t4^  tins  «ubjef:t,  pjid  to  the  auUio- 
rities  mentiotic*J  in  the  notes.  It  is  unoerta^in  at  what 
time  the  BiigliHh  teiiD  nitre  first  ca*^ne  to  be  used 
for  saltpetre,  but  our  tranalfitor*  no  doubt  imder- 
■toot]  thereby  the  carbotiAie  of  «nda,  for  mtr<  ii  so 
y«ed  bj  UoiiAiid  in  his  tmiiidatiot]  of  Pliny  (xTxi. 
TO)  in  Gontimliistinction  to  saltpeiret  whidi  he  gives 
M  the  margiunJ  exijianation  of  apKnmitnan, 

The  litter  pern  of  the  pn4sage  in  Proverbs  i^  well 
exp'siiittl  by  Shaw,  who  says*  (TVur.  ii.  387),  **the 
unjuitnblenes9  of  the  singing  of  songis  to  a  ht^nivy 
hnvrt  is  very  tinely  conrpai-ed  to  the  contrariety 
there  in  between  vinegar  ajid  natrtrti/'  Thi*  is 
far  preferable  tx)  the  exphtnation  given  hv  Michneti^ 
{De  Nitnt  Ilebrneor.  in  Crnnmeniat,  Suci^t,  /Ce^j. 
fmMfiteet.  i.  16'3j  and  SftppL  Lex,  Heb.  p.  1704), 
that  the  stmile  alludes  to  the  unpleaiant  »nie]| 
arising  fi  om  the  ndmijttni'e  of  the  acid  and  alknli ; 
it  pointA  rather  to  the  extreme  mental  agitation 
pnxlucttl  by  ill-timed  mirth,  th 
the  feelinp,  to  mjik*?  Uik<  of  ni 
Niitrum  was  and  is  still  uj<ed  by  i  ^^^ 
w^^'ihing  linen^  the  vnhie  of  Mida  in  thit  r^-p^ct  is 
well  known ;  this  ejpbins  Jer.  /,  c,  **  though  thoa 
*n<h  thee  with  snda,"  kc.  Haiselquist  (T'rutp. 
275\  says  that  uatriim  i*  dng  out  of  a  pit  or  mine 
ne%r  Wantum  in  Egypt,  an«i  i*  mixed  with  lime- 
jtomo  ;iiad  is  of  n  whiti*h-brown  colour.  The 
Kgrptianj  use  it,  \  1 )  to  put  into  bread  instaid  of 
ta«t,  (2)  insiend  of  Bonp,  (3)  as  a  cure  for  the 
/M>ihadir,  bring  mixed  with  vineginr.  Compare 
abo  Fontkll  (fVor.  Afyt/pt,  AmL  p.  iln.),  who 
pre?  its  AruUrr  tunned,  utrun  or  itatnm*  , 
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KatfQQ  ts  fotmd  abandaaUy  tn  » 
ioda  lake«  of  Egypt  d<scribad  by  Pl'm 
imd  referred   to   by   Stmbo   (itv^,    A 
Kramer),  which  are  sittuitcaii  in  tl^-'  lai 
Bahr-beto^ma  (the  Wntrrle** 
of  Cairo",  the  oat  ran  occtirsi 
efflorescent   crufta,   or  Ln    b 
thickt  aod  very  hard  (Voliu  ^ 

in  th<»'  "^■i'-*'-'^  "■'-■-  ' —  *    • 

feet 

year  J 

i*  pJTocufeJ.    {i-M^  Aii4i<eOv>i^  M, 

des  Lqcs  de  Nutrmn   in    i//* 

276t  kc;   BertLollet,    O' 

ibid,  p^  iilO ;  l>eicr^}t,   d- 

NO.     [No-Amo?«.] 
1.   A  T.evrtw,  unn  of  Bfjiltiii,    who   trifM 

Elwi^a  •  '  J 

fiitvi'i  (|| 

back  : 

2. 
SonlxiiUt  ,4u.l  Tvl 
Nehemiah  while 

(Neb.  vi.  \\).     >i\     15   fi-,ij  Tt»#5jii 
miah's  denunnation  of  liia 
miuent  in  tht*  nornitiro. 

NOAH  {Tt :  N<^;  Jo«r}i»u  VAm 

tenth  in  descent  *• *^  • 

was  the  mn  of  ' 

selah.     Of  his  i'M 

conipn*ed  in  the  wvtid^  Umt 

of  hu  Eion.  wottts  titt*   nior. 

eonttattt  th»^ 

of  the  race 

The  one  ej.    ;  :  a 

which  he  nin,'  defend  r  j| 

nther,  A  tiller  of  the 

which   rests,  on   iJw  growiMJ. 

the  couiwH^nfuoe  of  sin.      It  •■ 

tlie  tH- ■:    --  ■-  •  ' 

whirl 

thebi' 

glad  with   better  hope*  to.   lii« 

that  on  the  blith  nf  n  ^*W5  *♦  hr* 

North,  p«yit»g,  Ii 

iiTid  Inbour  rtf  m 

gmund  wli!  1^   ^ 

he  more  v\  \  fihcl 

in  which  ih.  tl 

to  his  aon.     lii»  own  iwi  Imtl  to^i  4^1" ^b 

*'  but  thi*,**   b«  wttva,    «  kJiali  iwnibf*  "^ 


Cttin,  m  Limech 

hopeof  Nflftii.    But  l^jctt  o 

tlte  language  of  tlii* 

eithor  wet«  of  ao  deliailt  a  I 

of  a  perwHwd  Deliirww  WW  ■*  ' 

much  Ut'T  p^r4fwl. 

Ill  r  Hhidi  LuBgri^t*^*^' 

»>n  >  ' .  a  nby  i 

hia  name  Noiiij  (H)*  >«i 
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NOAH 

iteli  tmtS'jri  us"  (I3t)n3^,  yenaciiain^nQ).     It   is 

quite  plain  that  the  name  "  rest,"  ami  the  rei-b 
**coiiiibrt,"  are  of  ditFerent  roots  ;  and  we  must 
t  not  try  to  make  a  philolo^^ist  of  Lamoch,  and  lup- 
IMM  that  he  was  jO^'inj;  :in  accurate  derivation  of 
the  name  NiMih.  He  merely  plays  upon  the  nama, 
after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages  and 
cniintries. 

Of  N<«h  himself  from  this  time  we  hear  no- 
thing more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
he  beirat  thrre  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Juphet.* 

Very  remxikable,  howovor,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  prt  of  the  state  of  socii-ty  in  the  ante-diluvian 
world.  Tlie  iia;-nitive  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  oU<(ire:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  ranitot  penetnite.  Kiit  some  few  facta 
are  chsir.  The  wickedness  «f  the  world  is  de8cril)ed 
AS  having  re.iched  a  de>pe>-ate  pitch,  owing  it  would 
■eiem  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  races 
which  had  hitherto  l»e«'n  ilistinct.  And  further  the 
narked  features  of  the  wickciiness  of  the  age  were 
lust  and  brutal  outrage.  "They  took  them  wives 
«f  all  which  they  tlHew;"  and,  **  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence. **  "  The  esirth  was  corrupt ;  lor  all 
flesh  had  cuiTupted  bin  way  upon  the  earth."  80 
&r  the  pictur*  is  clcai*  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
miiae  to  examine  snme  of  its  details,  we  are  letl 
pvatly  at  a  loss.     The  nan-.itive  stands  thus : 

*'  Anil  it  fame  to  pciss  when  men  (the  Adam) 

tMgan  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 

rfaughters  wi»ie  Iwni  unto  them  ;  then  the  sons  of 

<jod  (theElohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the 

Adam )  tliat  they  wei«  fair,  and  tliey  took  to  them 

wires  of  all  that  they  chose.     And  Jehovah  said. 

My  spiiit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  b*^  humbled) 

is  men,  s««iog  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  eiTor  they 

an]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  lie  a  hundred 

lad  twenty  years.     The  Nephilim  were  in  the  earth 

In  those  (Liys  ;  and  also  aflcrwanls  when  the  soiui  of 

Ged  (the  Klohim'i  came  in  unto  th<^  diuighters  of 

Men  (the  A-iani),  ami  children  were  horn  to  them, 

thse  were  the  herues  which  were  of  old,  men  of 

naowD.*' 

Here  a  nuniU»r  of  perplexing  que:<tions  present 
HlODKlvesc  Who  weip  tho  sons  ot'<iod?  Who  the 
ianghtere  of  mi«n  ?  \^lio  the  Nrphilim  ?  What  is 
tfct  meaning  of  *•  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
m  dw«;,  or  1)0  humbieil  in  men  ;"  and  of  the  wonis 
whi«h  Wl.w,  ••  Unt  their -diiys  sliall  be  an  hundred 
•■J  t»«aty  yesirs?" 

^^  will    V'netiy  review  the  piinripal   solutions 
wkich  have  U-en  inveu  of  thci»e  dilHculties. 
*■•  Nins  of  <5o«l  and  daugliters  of  mt'U. 
^.    ■■'reg diilt'i ent iiiti>i-])iTtat it)ns have fi-om very eai'ly 
'""      ^n  given  of  tJiis  most  sin jjular  )nssiip.\ 

'  •  1  he  *•  M>ns  of  Klohim  "  woi-e  i-xplaine^l  to  m«-an 
•  J**..**'*  piinivs,  or  m«"n  of  hiirh  nuik  '.-u-*  in  l*s. 
^■*'«-  «.  b' tie  ' K.'^.on,  s.»nsof  the  .M^l^t  Hi,:;h)  who 

^  **•  OiarkMciinfra-l  wlih  the  sinipUolty  :ui<i  »i>U'nn'».s 
K.^r?  '••*'Ii«'-ii  fiarrativf,  in  Ww  Hi.iMrrful  ntnry  tolil  uf 
^^7  ?  *>4rt!i  in  tlif  t«jitk  of  Kn«>^-b.  I^ine«'b'it  wilo,  it 
^^7*^  *"  broiiaht  fortJi  a  cliiM,  ihe  fl- uli  of  wliirh  was 
^g^^  •»  Mhjw.  a!Hl  fHil  »<.  u  nw ;  tb«'  h.iirof  wImik  ht*ad 
^^^^hit^  Ijlj,.  vi,„,[^  uihI  Uitij:;  and  «b(«e  «'yo>»  *iTe 
J|J^^*'uL  Wbi-ii  \v»  1.1-h.nI  tli,ni  hf  iUuniliiut.\l  all  thi- 
^^^'  '^ke  till*  Min.  Ami  win  n  h«*  was  takm  frum  the 
.  *-*^  ttif  niMwife,  tiicnint;  a!sti  bis  nH>uth,  ly*  i*\»kK  to 
.y*'^  «!?  risbl  •<jaiiin-«».'*  l.anir<  li  is  t4rririfd  at  the 
^,Jr*w.  tad  f((>i-4  to  hiA  lAlhvT  Mathiix.il.-i,  and  t>  IN  him 
^n  ^*^b»TfiHrna-n  »!«•  i>  ualllci-  oih^r  rhildnn. 
^  ^im  Itap  u'jc^,  Xa'iiU-aU  prureeds,  at  La*»c1:'»  | 
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degraded  themi«elves  by  contracting  mat  riages  xitii 
«*  the  daugliters  of  men."  1.  <•.  with  women  of  in- 
ferior pot<ition.  This  inteipret.ition  was  defended 
by  Ps.  xlix.  3,  where  "sons  of  nwi,"  Vnt  dJatn, 
means  ^  men  of  low  degree,"*  Ka  o]i{iosed  to  b'ni  Ith, 
••  men  of  high  dej^ree."  Here,  however,  the  opfio- 
Fition  is  with  b*ne  ha-Klohitn,  and  not  with  6 W  f:;ht 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  This 
is  the  interpretjition  of  the  Targum  of  Oukelos, 
following  the  oldest  Palestinian  Kabbala,  of  the 
biter  Tai-gum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers^  So  also 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Krpcnf^iB, 
Aben  Hzra,  and  K.  Sol.  Isaaki.  In  reoent  times 
this  view  has  lieen  elabomted  and  put  in  the  moal 
favourable  light  by  Scliiller  (  Wcrfie,  z.  401,  &c) ; 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  mudein 
commentator  of  any  note. 

2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps  not  lest  an- 
cient, miderstands  by  the  **  sons  of  Kloliini,"  angeb. 
So  some  M.SS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  nor-onling  to 
Procopius  and  Auj;u>tine  (/)<?  Ciftt.  I>H^  xv.  *2.t), 
hail  the  reading  ftyycAot  toC  6coS,  whiNt  others 
had  vloi  Tov  Bcot;,  the  last  having  been  generally 
prefened  since  Cyril  and  Augustine ;  so  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  S;  Philo  J)e  0 i'jnitihfts  [|icr|iajw  Aqiiila, 
who  has  viol  tov  6foO,  of  which  however  Jerome 
says,  Dcts  inteltijfiu  an^jeloa  sirt  s  tncUts] ;  the 
Book  of  Knoch  as  quoted  by  (ieorgius  Syncellus 
in  his  Chronogniphia,  where  they  ai-e  termed  aJ 
iyp^opoi,  "the  watchers"  (as  in  Daniel);  the 
IVyok  of  Jubilees  (translated  by  Dillmann  fit>m 
the  Ethiopic);  the  later  Jewish  Hngada,  whence 
we  have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamchazai  and 
Azazel,^  given  by  Jellinek  in  the  Midnish  Abchir ; 
and  most  of  the  older  Fathers  of  the  ('hurch,  find- 
ing  probably  in  their  Cireek  MSS.  &77CA01  to5 
0coD,  as  Justin,  Tatian,  Atheua;,:oi-as,  (Memens 
Alex.,  TertuUian,  and  I.actantius.  This  view,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  later  times  to  be  too  mon>tious 
to  be  entertaine«l.  W.  Sim.  b.  J(K-hai  anathema- 
tized it.  Cyrill  calU  it  krowwrarov.  Th«»ih»n't 
'Qwxest.  in  Gen.)  declares  the  nialntiineis  of  it 
to  have  lost  their  sen>e-,  4fifip6irrriToi  icol  iyoif 
^\i$ioi ;  Phibistriut  numbers  it  among  heresies, 
Chrysostom  among  blasphemies.  Finally,  Calvin 
says  of  it,  **  Vetus  illud  rommentiim  de  angeloriim 
axicubitu  cum  niulieiibus  >ua  absuiiiitate  abuntle 
refollitiir,  ac  minim  o>t  iloctos  virus  tain  cnumiii 
et  pixiili^iosis  drliiijs  t"ni>s«'  oliin  fascinatos.**  Not- 
withstanding all  which,  however,  many  inoilem 
<ierman  cominent.itors  very  stittiiiou.sly  :umi  rt  this 
view.  Thf'V  ri*t  their  anrumont  in  lavtuir  t)f  it 
mainly  on  th(*>e  two  (Kirticulai-N;  first,  that  *'S4ins 
of  (.iod  "  is  everywhere  else  in  the  ().  T.  a  luune  of 
the  angels;  and  next,  that  St.  Jude  H>enis  to  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  ajitlMM'ity  ti»  this  interpretation. 
With  regani  to  the  (irst  of  tlu*se  naxms.  it  isnt)t  even 
cert.iin  tliat  in  all  other  jtus-ai^*^  of  >cripturc  wheix* 
**  the  Miis  of  (tod  "  ari*  nieiitiikneil  an^reU  aie  meant. 


entreaty,  to  riin«.ult  Knmb.  "  wlMtM*  rr>MeiK>e  Is  with  the 
snRtflit.''  yjvK'h  expiuint  that.  In  the  days  of  his  fatbef 
Jan-d,  "  tlKMtc  who  were  fmui  lieaven  di^^'l^•i^ded  the  wiird 
of  the  liord  . . .  bild  nuiile  their  cl.iMMainl  intermioKled  with 
wotuc-n  ;"*  that  ronw>quently  a  delufie  was  to  be  lent  upt.-a 
thi>  rarth.  whereby  It  should  l>e  "uanhrd  fVum  all  vuv 
ruption;"  that  N(»ah  othI  his  children  fhoald  be  Mvnd 
aikl  that  his  |Mwterlty  should  iM^it  on  the  earth  gianta. 
not  itpirltiul,  Init  caru.il  ^Ik-ik  of  Kn<K.h,  ch  cv.  p,  161 -3). 
^  In  He^'^h.  lUh.  in  (ten.  vl.  2,  this  AusH  ii»  d(  rlaml  U 
N>  the  tuiel.iry  di-ltj  (if  ui<in'  h'h  unmnieiits  and  i«lci 
aail  b  kU.DUai>d  with  Ibe  Asawl  In  Lev  avL  a. 
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It  M  Di>lab«otut<>lj  necessari/  m  to  jndentAnd  thedfr^ 
figniilioa  cither  in  P».  x«r.  I  cr  IxicxJi.  «,  cr  evim 
in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  tln;^  passjigcs  it  niij^ht 
Bwan  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7,  »ad  l>im*  iti*  -.!> 
&r«  the  only  places  in  whidi  it  certaintij  means 
iuig4^.  Tht  argument  from  St.  Jade  is  of  more 
force  i  for  he  ^om  corapue  the  f)in  of  tht:  aiigelii  to 
thftt  of  Sodom  nnd  OomoiTha  (Tot^roiy  in  ver.  7 
must  refer  to  the  nngdii  mentioned  in  vei.  6),  ns  if 
ft  w«re  of  n  like  unrmtuml  kind.  iXod  that  this 
wt»  the  mcAuing  of  St.  Judc  ia  rendered  the  more 
Drobnble  when  we  rex!olIert  hus  qiiotation  from  the 
iSook  of  Enoch  where  the  «ame  view  i*  tikki'n.  Fur- 
ther, thftt  the  angels  hnd  th^e  power  of  assuming:  a 
coi'poiiml  form  seems  dear  fi-ora  many  p»uls  of  the 
.  0.  T*  AJl  that  can  be  urgi?d  in  supfH^rt  of  this  view 
JiAB  been  wid  ly  [>fclit*5ch  ia  hia  Dii*  Genesis  ausgc' 
tetftn  aod  by  Kurtz,  Ge^ch,  (Us  Allen  Bundest  and 
his  tt^atise*  Die  EKen  der  S9fine  Gottes,  And  it 
iru#t  be  Gonfcased  thnt  their  arguments  are  not 
without  weight.  The  early  existence  of  iuch  an 
interj*  retail  on  seems  at  any  rate  to  indicate  a  f^tart- 
iu|j;-j»nlnt  fur  the  hesiUien  mythologies.  The  fnct, 
too,  that  fitim  audi  nii  intei'courstf  "  t-be  mighty 
men'*  were  liorn,  |>oiiits  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Greek  *»  heroe*  "  wei\'  sons  of  the  y;otli  -,  oi/K  olffBa, 
says  I'lato  in  the  Cmtylu*,  Srt  ^^If foi  o«  ^pwf r  -, 
irdmrf  r  Jl^iron  y^'yivatnw  ipoffOitfrts  ^  9fb$  %vr(- 
ttJi  ff  0>njTol  Bfa.%.  Even  Heiiod^s  ncoount  of  the 
birth  of  the  giAntit,  monstrous  and  fantastic  as  it  is, 
beni-f  tokens  of  having  originated  la  the  sAme  belief. 
In  like  maimer  it  may  b«  remarked  that  the  stories  af 
mcfi/>i  and  succuhi,  so  oominonly  bdiered  in  the 
middle  age»,  and  which  even  Heidegger  {ffist,  Sacr, 
1.  289)  do«  not  discredit,  hnd  lefereooe  to  a  com- 
merce between  demons  and  mortals  of  the  Kune 
kind  a.^  that  narratt-d  in  Genesis,* 

Two  modem  poets,  Byron  (in  his  diuma  of  Oifti) 
ifld  Jltjoj-e  (in  his  Loves  of  tke  Anffds\  have  availed 
themsehe^  qf  this  last  interpretation  for  the  pu> 
pose  of  their  poems. 

3,  The  inteipiftJition,  however,  which  is  now  most 
generally  nceivi>tl,  h  thnt  which  uii<ierfitands  by 
•*  the  sons  «f  tlie  Elohim'*  the  family  wnd  dest'end- 
unts  of  Scth,  fliiii  by  **  the  danghttfrs  of  man 
(Adam)"  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Clementine  Keco^nitions  interpret  "*  the  sons  of 
the  Eluhim"  as  Homines  juisti  qui  angelornm  vix- 
eront  viftim.  So  Kphrem^  and  the  Christian  Adnm- 
Book  of  the  l!la*.t:  m>  also,  Theodore!,  Chrysostom, 
Cyill  of  Alexandria,  Jerome^  Augustine,  and  others; 
and  in  later  times  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  .nnd 
a  whole  hcft  of  rect^nt  commefitalors.  They  nil 
suppose  tlittt  whereKs  the  two  line*  of  descent  frum 
Adam — the  faro:I '  of  Seth  who  preserved  their  faith 
in  God,  and  the  femily  of  Coin  who  lived  only  for 
thr$  world — had  bitlierlo  kept  distinct,  now  n  min- 
gling of  the  two  races  t<Mk  place  which  i-esulti'd  in 
the  thoroi'y;h  corruption  of  tlie  fonner,  who  liiUing 
awny,  plunge^l  into  the  i!eej*»t  abyss  of  wicked nesjn, 
and  th^t  it  was  tin*  uuivenwl  fxsrrupUon  which  pro- 
voked the  jutlgm flit  of  the  Flood. 

4»  A  fourth  iiit^rpretntion  has  recently  been  od- 
viuieed  and  m-iiiitainefl  with  considei'oble  ingenuity^ 
by  the  aiitlior  of  Uie  Genesis  of  the  Earth  omi 
M'ln,  He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  tljc  Klo* 
him  **  fhe  **  servnnte^  or  woi-shippera  of/.iijie  ffn^M** 

thinking  liUohim  to  inesin  not  Giid  but  gtKlsj,  whom 
e  supposes  to  )uiv«  belonged   to  a  distinct  pre- 

•  ThoniM  Aqiiin.  fp.ii*  t.  q«,  SI.  art.  3)  arfuea  (bat  It  I 
was  puEKnlblo  for  mit^li  to  Imve  cUlldfen  ny  monial  wvmio.  I 
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Adnmile  nuw.    "The  daiigKter*  nf  ai^/ 
tendi^  ihoutd  be  rraderwl  **  the  4snghte»«f 

or  the  Adiimttes,^  wcimen,  UmI  Ia,  dmttaStt 

Adnm.     Thc»e  lost  hod  bithe 

their  faith  and  worebip,  bti? 

by  the  idoUters  who  int^mi/s 

this  hrpothe:$is  is  opprjsed   t^' 

in    the  eai'Iy   chiiptem    of   *  ■  -i  i 

tench  the  d»cent  of  ilL  matik.ii 

»ouit?e* 

Whichever  of  th»e  intcrpreL^!?  ■-  •  .r-     't-  ^* 
thii-d  perhaps  is  the  mo^t  f 
least  is  clear »  that  the  writ* 
fnsion  of  rates  >i' 
with  this  two  "1 
spring  of  thcw  mu.    .  ., 
able  for  strength  and  pi 
cordance  witJi  what  hn 

viz.,  the  superiority  of  tUi.  »ux4:^  ivce  a»  fim^t  'i 
with  either  of  tlie  purctil  blocks » ;  tht  oCkt,  tt# 
tlie  rr-       ''  *'      -  '  t!ie  tlHTMi^iB 

liopci'  .  olHte. 

L  \  >     It  I 

observed  th^t  tiiey  ore  not  f-\ 
times  been  awmmed ),  or  thr  . 
of  the  Hlohim*'  ami  **  tJ 
sacred  *ntersny»>,  **  tli 
in  those  dnv    "  i  •'  ■-    ,,r:  jj.--a  .4,*  u- - 
child  I  en  of  I  irriageo,    T^  i 

has  been  v^<  ,    unal,  Ofdy^  Ottsi 

in  Mum.  xiii.  3o>»  ^heie  the  KefkhitiB  i 
have  b^en  one  of  tiie  ConaMiitioh  lfilfliL.i 
there  sjtoken  of  as  "  men  of  gi^nft  s 
probably  the  renderirrg  ytyoi^tM  of  l&illJDLi 
**the  gi'imtj"  of  «m  A.  V,     B«il  tjisw  ii  I 
in  the  wonl  iiselfto  juiiiify  thit  istefprtfaAi 
it  is  of  Hebrew  ohgia  (whi'  h    br,wrT*r  B«f  ' 
doubtft!)  it  must  m««si  eltlif<r  " 

ones;  or  tliose  who  **  fall 
men^  p!  undei^iu,  f'     ^ 
importance   to   «"i 

Cana^m  were  de-"  ,      laB^ 

VI.  4g  we  liiiv^  here'  a  Tciy  stiwjf  i 
nou-universnlltv  *>f  fh#»  IMft^^t*. 

(t.  In  cMii  . 

%ricke(ltv»Lv  .Gtif 

I  destro?  it.  t  > 

"dweU*'  rl  i,y    -      - 

In  m^n — u.  hut  BtsK    Hii 

ing  of  which  »«nw  Uf  W  lioi  wbil«i  f^  W| 
His  Spirit  in  maut  »,  <•,  n*4  miUy  Ubr  ymaA  ^m 
but  a     .  '  t^tiUBf* 

And  ««  Bodi 

dnwu    ,..:.    ,.,      .  „,  .  ...    .,^,, 
;  pli5i5urf»^  as  ta  h^ivr  nlmotf  i 
'  iiL^ht  wit  hi  I!  ftfm;  ns  nn*^  r.f  ti**ft 
■    ■  ..III 
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titn*" 
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^3 

otJiers,  thnt  fhr 

'^rsM 

futme  bn  la. 

.ruyU 

eiit«xidiu>^ 

mt^ 

the   most 

M.«  .C  ite  1 

woid-4.     0 

C  thk^w^^t 

iihUr, -uT 
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llbae  two  only .  To  bim  God  revealed  His  pnnioM 
to  dertroj  the  world,  commanding  him  to  pre|nre 
■■  ark  fur  the  saxiag  of  his  houne.  And  from  tliat 
time  till  the  daj  came  for  him  to  enter  into  the 
Ark,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in 
Bctire,  but  as  it  proved  unavailing  elFoits  to  win 
tlKwe  about  him  from  Uieir  wickedness  and  un> 
belief.  Hence  St.  Peter  calls  him  "  a  preacher  of 
righteousness."  Ikside^  this  we  are  merely  told  that 
hit  had  three  soda,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife ; 
that  he  built  the  Ark  in  accordance  with  Divine 
direction ;  and  tliat  he  was  600  years  old  when  tlie 
Klood  Gime. 

Both  alwut  the  Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  qups- 
tinos  hn\-e  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider  each 
Qi'  theie  separately. 

Tfte  Ark. — The  precise  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  i  nsn,  iebdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word  only 
Mxrars  here  and  in  tlie  second  chapter  of  Exodus, 
where  it  is  u^ed  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in  which 
the  mother  of  Moses  eiitru!>t«>d  her  child  to  the 
Kile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  old  Eg^-ptian  that 
w«  are  to  look  for  its  original  form. 

Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary,**  gives  tba,  **  a  chest," 
tpi,  **  a  boat."  and  in  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  ii. 

3,  5,  OH&I,  is  the  rendering  of  tSbdh.  The 
LXX.  employ  two  different  words.  In  tlie  narrative 
•f  the  flood  they  nse  Kifi«rr6s,  and  in  that  of  Moses 
§tBt$,  or  according  to  some  MSS.  9i}/3^.  The  Book 
•f  Wisdom  has  <rx<8ta;  Berosus  and  Nicol. 
Damaac.  quoted  in  Jobephus,  xAotor  and  \dpya^. 
The  la»t  is  al^o  found  in  Lucian,  !>€  Ded  Syr,  c.  12. 
Id  the  Sibylline  Ver!>es  the  ark  is  Sovp^rcor  8i»/i«, 
•Ekos  and  Kifi«tr6s,  The  Targum  and  the  Koran 
bave  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  Hebiew  word. 

Tliis  "chest,"  or  •*boat,"  was  to  be  made  of 
^oftktr  (i.  e.  cypress^  wmhI,  a  kind  of  timber  which 
both  fur  its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  em- 
ployed by  the  I*hoeuicians  for  building  tlieir  vesMfls. 
Alexander  the  (ireiit,  Arriau  tells  us  (vii.  19),  made 
UM  of  it  fur  the  same  pur])Obe.  The  planks  of  the 
■rk,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be  protei*ted 
by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen  Ofib* 
LXX.  !^^aXros\  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both  inside 
•ud  outkiile,  as  the  moit  effectual  means  of  making  it 
vmUr-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protection  acainst 
tbc  ailAcks  of  marine  animals.    Ne\t  to  the  nuiterinl. 
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*  J^yrt's  J'Uux,  kc,  L  482. 

•  A«iobe!*s  oxplaimti«>n  i*  diffuront.   By  the  words.  "  to 
I  cvMl  (ur  within  a  cubit)  shall  thou  fini^ih  It  above,"  he 

» that,  the  wind^iw  l>oing  in  the  side  uf  the  ark. 
w  of  a  cutitt  was  to  be  left  bctwei-n  Uie  top  of  the 
r  and  the  ovtrhaiiging  ruof  of  the  ark  which  Nuoh 
lOved  after  the  flixd  bail  abat«.>d  (viii.  13).  Tbcn>  la 
r  nil  n-aih^n  to  oiik-Iui1i>,  .is  he  dcies,  that  then*  was 
•Irij  cce  liabt  The  Rn*at  ohjertk>ii  to  KUppusiiig  that  tlie 
mkatam  »as  in  the  aide  of  the  ark,  is  that  thi'H  u  unat 
pvt  of  the  Interior  niuitt  hAv  b<><-Ti  I<'fi  in  darkn«iM. 
And  agiin  we  an;  told  (vill.  13).  tlmt  when  tho  Klood 
•l«led  Ni«h  rrmnvitl  the  covcrinx  of  the  ark.  to  look 
0HMt  bJD  to  M^' !'  tin*  carih  were  dry.  This  would  have 
ftKD  vinci-nwary  if  the  window  h.id  bevn  in  the  side. 
■  CTala  a  cat4l  shall  tboa  fiuLih  it  above"  can  hardly 
^HB.  M  some  have  ^upp<«^tl.  that  thi'  roof  of  the  ark 
wmt  Id  have  this  pitch ;  for.  connidi-rinR  tlutt  the  ark  was 
to  fee  !•  cubits  in  Kn  adth,  a  roof  of  a  cubit's  pitch  woulil 
t0w  t««o  almiMt  flat. 

ff  Mymm.  rcbders  the  word  ita^oWv ■  Thoodoret  ha8 
^m&tf  §vpmmi  Or.  Wnet  ^vraymryovl  yvL\g./encttram. 
I^t  iAX  traaalalif?,  alrantc'ly  enough,  iwurwayvv  iroii)- 


the  method  of  construction  is  described.  Tho  ai% 
was  to  consist  of  a  number  of  **  nests"  (D^lp}»  or 
small  compartments,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  tht 
convenient  distribution  of  the  different  animals  and 
their  food.  These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three 
tiers,  one  above  another ;  **  with  lower,  second,  and 
third  (stories)  thidt  thou  make  it.'  Means  wein 
also  to  be  provided  for  letting  light  into  the  ark. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  *'A  window  shalt  tliou 
make  to  the  ai-k,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above :"— wordri  which  it  must  be  confessed  convey 
no  very  intelligible  idea.  The  original,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  has  been  dilTercntly  interpreted.  Whut 
the  "window,"  or  "light-hole"  {Hfft,  tsdhar) 
was,  is  very  puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  tlie  top  of 
tlie  ark  appoi^ently.  If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit 
(nDK*bK)  shalt  thou  finish  it  abwe"  refer  to  the 

window  and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to 
imply  that  this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to 
the  breadth  of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.* 
But  if  so,  it  could  not  have  been  meraly  an  open  slit, 
for  that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at  leant  translu- 
cent, substance  was  employed  ?  It  would  almost  seem 
so.L  A  different  word  is  tised  in  diap.  viii.  6,  whei^ 
it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark. 

There  the  word  is  ffpf]  (cAa//^n),  which  fipequentlj 

occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Certainly  the 
story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  transparent 
window  as  Saalschiitz  {Archaeol.  i.  311)  has  re- 
marked.ff  For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of  the 
birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  Udhur  to  be,  as  we  have  aaiil,  a 
skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  runninf  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark  (ami  the  fem.  foiin  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noim),  the 
challdn^  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  larger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at  will. 
But  besiiles  the  window  tlierc  was  to  be  a  door. 
This  was  to  be  placed  in  the  siile  of  the  ark.  **  The 
door  must  have  been  of  some  size  to  ailmit  the 
lai-ger  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intende^l.  It  was  no  doubt  above  tbb  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ai^cended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.     A  door 


the  Udhar  was  something  ihining.  Htfnce  probably  the 
Talmudic  explanation,  that  (lod  told  Noah  to  fix  predoua 
stones  ill  thf>  ark,  that  thi-y  might  £(ivc  as  much  li^t  ae 
mtdd.iy  (^Sanh.  los  &). 

S  The  only  64'ri<ius  objection  to  this  explanation  Is 
the  i(upi>oii«d  improl>Ability  of  any  iail«lanoe  like  gla« 
huvtiiK  N^'n  discovcn-d  at  that  rnrly  period  of  t)te 
world's  history.  But  we  must  not  forgi-t  that  evtn 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  the  world  bad  bren 
in  exi!<ti<nco  1656  years  at  the  timo  of  the  Floid,  aiid 
according  to  the  LXX..  which  is  the  more  {irobable.  22C2. 
'  Va^t  strides  mast  have  bwn  made  in  knowlodg«r  and 
'  civilization  in  soch  a  lapw  of  time.  Arts  aiKl  piiencrt 
niny  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of  which  tht.'  rrvord,  from 
its  scantincMH.  conveys  no  ad<*quate  conception.  The 
dr^truction  caused  by  the  Flood  must  have  obliterated 
a  thousand  discoveries,  and  left  men  to  rtcover  afatn 
hy  itlow  and  patient  steps  the  ground  they  had  lost 

fc  A  different  ^-ord  from  either  of  these  is  used  In  vll.  li 
of  the  windows  of  bMven.  TV3,y^»  **nM6lk  (ftoB 
aiK.  "  to  interweave "O  Ut  "  Bel  works"  m  "pitlfici' 
(Oca.  l%u.  In  ▼.> 


|»A  NOMl 

hi  dre  iTde  '»%  mt  niui«  diUkult  16  tmdenlnml  tfau 
Oir  i*rirt  hotc»  in  tiic  side-*  of  our  vessels.**  *   -j^-^ 

or  the  Hhape  of  the  a.s  unthiug  is  eai'l ;  but  iti 
dimen&ioiis  ure  pv«ti.  It  wa^  t4)  be  300  cubita  i» 
kugihf  5hJ  id  bi^adthf  and  ^u  m  b^ght.  Sup- 
pom  iig  the  cubit  hen*  to  be  the  cubit  of  natunU 
meniiureroentt  reckoning  from  the  elbow  to  the  top 
of  the  middle  linger,  we  may  get  n  rough  approil- 
matioQ  05  to  the  aiee  of  tJie  ark.  The  cubit,  00 
measured  IcaUed  in  Deut.  iii.  1 1 »  **  the  cubit  of  a 
man  "*),  must  of  counse.  At  finst^  like  all  niitojal  meii- 
»iiremeuts,  have  betm  iueiiict  luid  fluctuating;.  In 
bttjr  timea  no  doubt  the  Jews  h»tl  a  standard 
commoa  cuhit,  as  wdl  aa  the  roral  cubit  and  cacied 
cubit.  W«  ahnll  probftbly,  however,  be  nenr  enough 
to  Ihe  mnrk  if  we  take  tlie  cubit  liere  to  be  ibe 
common  cnbit,  which  vraa  leckoned  (nccording  to 
Wii'h.,  Jabrt*  Oet?«i.  and  othcjis')  as  et^ual  to  six 
hand^bresuith^t  the  batid-brciidtb  being  ;i|  inches. 
Thi«  thercforc  pves  21  inches  for  the  cubit>  Ao- 
cordingly  the  luk  would  be  525  feet  in  length, 
87  feut  6  iflcheft  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  i*  indies  in 
heig'ht.  Thif  is  veiy  considcinbly  Inrj^er  thnn  the 
largest  Britiah  man-of-war.  lite  fJie/it  t^^ttcrn, 
however,  i»  both  longer  and  deeper  thnn  the  nrk, 
being  080  feet  in  length (09 1  on  de«:kK  S^^  in  brcndtli, 
and  58  in  depth,  ^'^olomon'a  Temple,  the  proper* 
tinn^  of  which  are  given  1  K.  vi.  2,  was  the  name 
height  as  the  ark,  but  only  one^Atlh  of  the  length, 
and  le»}  than  half  the  widtii. 

U  should  be  remeoibered  that  this  huge  stnictnTu 
wna  onlj  intended  to  flont  on  the  wnter,  mid  was 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship,  tt 
hnd  neither  mast,  nil,  nor  rudder ;  it  was  iu  foct 
notlung  but  an  enormous  flonting  house,  or  oblong 
boi  rather,  '•  iw  it  is  very  likely/'  snys  Sir  W. 
Kaleigh,  **  that  the  Ark  had  pindum  planum^  11  Jht 
h&ttwn^  and  nol  rayR-d  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a 
fharprtess  fi>rwj»rd ,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better 
»|ieed/'  The  figure  whidi  is  commonly  given  to  it 
by  pfliinter^,  tfiere  cnn  be  no  doubt  is  wrong.  Two 
abjects  only  wei-e  aimed  at  in  its  coostmctioQT 
the  one  wa^  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and 
the  oilier  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon 
the  wilier.  It  was  never  ivtende^l  to  be  carried  to 
•ny  grcftt  disUnce  from  the  place  where  it  was 
oiifinally  bailt.  A  curious  pntof  of  the  suitability 
of  the  lu'k  lur  the  purpose  for  wliich  it  was  in- 
tended was  given  by  a  Dutch  merchnnti.  Peter 
JmaeOt  tJie  Mcnnouite,  who  in  the  year  lt:i04  had 
A  khip   built  at   Hootn  of  the  same  proportions 


»  Kltto,  Bibls  lUtutrntim*.  JUtMawianM,  Ac,  p,  143. 
Tlie  Jewijh  noUon  was  that  ti»e  ark  was  entend  by  means 
of  a  Ladder.  CHd  ttw  steps  of  tMs  ladder,  the  story  foea, 
Cg,  k)o^  of  Bsahan,  wsa  sitting  wbea  tbe  Flood  cstne ;  and 
Vi  bis  pliHkltig  bltnwtr  to  NuaIi  nud  his  soofl  10  be  their 
slave  for  evt^r.  he  wu  fiTiJTened  to  ri'Uiiun  there;,  and 
Noah  gav«  bliu  LU  fuod  eiach  day  ool  or  a  haU  tu  the  ark 
(Pb-k.  li.  Kliexcr). 

k  8e«  WlwT,  liealw,  "  CUc/*  Blr  Waltar  Balelgh.  In 
Ms  tlUU/rt/  qf  Md  Wartil^  trdcona  the  cnbit  at  18  indu<«. 
fir.  Kiltu  CklU  Uiis  a  tafc  w«y  nf  csUrulUi^  tlie  ctahU  {n 
^fipture,  bm  givtA  U  blm»«'lf  a5  =  'llH»M  indics.  For 
this  iaconalsUincjr  be  fi  mkcrn  (o  ti^Jc  by  Jiunk  UiUer, 
filloadopla  the  mrahuremenl  of  81  r  W.  lUietgh. 

>  Ad^^ob  (Bt  Ctv.  D,  lib.  XV.)  luvif  ag(i  dlstovend 
#noibi«r  elertiecKuit  In  Ui#  imipttrtloua  of  tbv  ark ;  and  that 
t«,  Ibat  thiST  were  the  ionic  oji  it?  proportli:«ns  of  the 
(vrfccl  luinian  fiKi^re,  Lbe  length  of  whicti  from  the  sole 
Ui  the  cruwii  |»  (ibc  ihiu^n  Lbo  width  a(m*fts  the  ehc-6t«  ana 
Wn  ttiusii  tiic  iW'i^th  of  th<'  trtumlxnt  figufo  mcaaurvd  In 
•  rtiitttt  tint  ^  3TU  [ht  ((ruunJ. 


KOAH 

(though  of  <ymne  itivt  of  tlit  mmt  ite) 

.Tfk.    "Hwft5  t-'^^'  "'(bromt,  «atlJ< 

This  nessel,  ii  .1^  ftf  mkk 

wa*  found  1*^!  i4p€«l  mr  ' 

It  was  calculated  that  it  wmiUI  HaM  1  tk&k  wm$ 
lading  than  otJier  veaseb  witbfwjt  r^wp'Tinfif  p»« 
hntid*  to  work  it.    A  simihsr  *■•  Jmt  ^ 

lo  hflve  been  made  in  Denoo-  vTn?4^ 

to  Iter hei,««Teml  vessel-^ '■"  xi^     er  Wb 

were  built  after  tlie  mwi-  t. 

Al^«r  having  given  N.  n^^rf  J^f ^ 

tions  lor  ibe  buUding  of  ilk**  <  ' 
purpocif  for  which   it  was  drz  . 
tii^t  time  we  benr  how  thm  thi-raTeiieii  Afurrs^* 
wns  to   ho  »ocara|ktlshed,   wt   wcH  m  ll«  fn^ 
Bton  which  w»  to  be  madft  for  ihm  miiifM^iftt 
earth  with  its  varfoos  tribe* of  Mshfiala.    Tbri^B 
i»  to  be  destroyfd  by  waler.     **  Aud  I.  bMI  1^ 
bring  the  flood  (tISOHJ — wMtn  npim  Iht  «i«»* 
to  dewttYiry  all  fleieh  whendu  Is  tha  ter^lb  *I  ^^' 
but  i  will  eatabliah  my  o»v«iuiiit 
(vi,   17,  18).    The  inmates   of  ti 
«peciiied.     They  are  to  be  Soth  asd  n  t  v      at 
hli  three  sons  with  their  wives: — «rbeMf  II  api* 
that  he  and  hislamLiy  hAil  rt>.t  t^;*^M«.^  f«  f  ^-  -1-.^ 
ing  cuKtum  of  polfgamy . 
of  emJi  kind  of  animal  ij 
bemny  piesenetbeni  aLvt  ^  Ujd&^ 
(rtDnSll,*   and  cixji'ping    tliiiiifs 

mentionenl.     lie  is    to    ;  thi^  «v%  ^ 

«uh  of  these  stories  *'oi  r4  fwmtu^k 

entcn."     it  is  added,  **  J 
to  all  that  God  (Llohim 

A  remarkable  udditntu   . 
in  the  following  chsiptifr.     'Ih 
now  limited  to  one  of  uncir 
el'tiin  animals  and  bixds  iTcr,  ^^,  S<.<^  t^  u^  u»-  u 
hrm  seven  [iftir*  lor  as  otherB  thi&k.  t^^  '*^* 
viduals,  that  ts  thre*?  pA^TH  and  one  rnmn 
male  for  sacrifice  K"     How  is  thit  tM^t 
accotinted  for?    May  we  lu.t  A-jt^t-^  tkii 
here  tmoes  of  a  wpsml* 
later  writer  with  we  fox  I 
indeed  has  not,  to  all  a|»|iQu:iui^  1^ 
intmrt,  but  thert!  in  a  coknniM  itei^ ' 
to  indicate  lliat  ^Inies,  or 
Genais  into  ttn  ptweat  abi 
diflierent  narradTe.     The 
names  ia  the  some  phrase,  vi.  !h?,  mi 
the  rormer  £lohim«  in  the  latter 


1^ 


»  Oblj  lame  antmalg  of  tte  toffrrtaMi^c 
mentioned  (vl.  Su)^  and  If  wo  1 
oihen  were  taken,  tha  ( 
seoessary  pit»v(slo(n,  nUiwn^t^.  a.-^  wt^iM  >  1 
leasenrd.    It  max.  ^ 
lastanot  "evwy  livn 
come  into  itut  aik,  kuif  i 
)i%'lng  ttilnff"  fs  flpokeuof  T. 
fnm  tbe  lame  osille,  iikd  t 
Is  lltiit  vfdd  sniiust* 

•  (-utv.,(ie».,  I'm 
MVen   (ndlTlftUAls  of   r^m   I 
wu  take  riJJ35*  here  lo  K 
uka  the  006^  tofUfo  to  \ 
does  so  lake  tt,  ixmL  Ckb.  Iv.  ft  I.    Iltt  1 
with  iDiobel,  ihat  ih*  ^r^^-^i 
co»e,  and  not  In  th 
c|en'<t«^  liiJil  bntv  fui:       . 

tbr  jti1dk(J«n  "  mail'  ^fi^l  tai*  trit:4ic  '  trxJ^a  H*  6 
proW>;t«  iotr<rfkn.'UUufk 


't-.. 


«»,l. 


-It  ^MctLT*^  «"'C     '^^  ^  ''/^  '^'S: 


^  SI  T!7^  '^'  a  tii'     *  **^»d  ;  ^"  /  ^'  "^''^  ^o^i  r^  ^«  a«7  such  1     ?"''"*''^*/oi 
'  t^eiu  l„..j."^   "nmunw.  ."."«''  au(ru;iiil,  j!™".    ^w  Z»«t...j 


^"*'^«  'Jutifo^fls  ^„  ^  **«««JU  for  ^i!  S*'  '^'<  wouU 


•'"'JUitei, 


•^ "  »^  ct.T'*'  •''  c  J™"  i*^.  i^  ^^  -^ 
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}f  Xkrm  s4>  ill  psuvid^id  with  wan^i,  Uintp  like  the 
un'm  of  the  ri:itive^  Uiey  can  ouly  niti  iklou^*  the 
[  gpiuiid/*  And  whitl  is  very  ]\>iimrk;iMi*,  iJiis  hiw 
f  with  regard  tn  thp  clijitiibutiau  id'  muuu^U  do««  not 
'ale  me>*lj  fi-om  Uie  hiimiin  pt^rioU.  We  titid  the 
Bgantic  fbrnw  of  tbodc  difl'ereot  fep«xdt5s  which 
iiii ing  the  Uter  tertiary  epochs  pier  '  ' 
[iKiniuil  the  cxibtiiig  foruis,  o<xrupyi!> 
k  auuio  hflbitii*.  lu  S»  Ameiim,  fui  i.  :  ..,  . 
Uvetil  then,  side  by  »idii^  the  gigruitic  sloth  f  ttifSEra- 
tht.Miumj  to  bp  sceu  in  the  Ui-iti«h  Museum^  and  Uie 
vmollei'  lUiixiud  of  tlie  6atne  «]iede&  whiuli  luis  soi'- 
?ived  the  eitiuctitm  of  the  Ini-^er,  Au-stralia  in 
liku  muQtier  bid  llipn  iU  i^gjtntic  marfiupiaLi,  the 
VISIT  c»>unterp(trt  in  wvei-j  thing  but  in  size  of  the 
existing  sptvJe*.  And  not  otjiy  an  the  fame  matn- 
maU  ftnuid  in  the  same  loenlities,  but  they  are  sur- 
rounded m  every  iCfr|*ect  by  the  come  dii^tirnistancei, 
and  exist  in  compuiy  with  the  smine  btrd^,  the 
tome  i averts,  the  same  pUnt^  lu  fnct  so  stable  b 
this,  liiw  tbnt,  idthough  prior  to  the  pleistocene 
period  WR  iiud  a  diileteut  disttibatioii  of  atlimalfif 
we  Ktill  tiud  each  sejximte  locality  distinguished  by 
it«  own  *jH'i;ie&  Ijoth  of  fnuiiM  utui  of  Hon&j  H«d  we 
Utiil  tb«M;  grouj^ic'd  l<jgother  'a  the  aaine  mnaner  as 
ill  the  inter  pei-wids.  It  is  quite  plun,  then,  that 
if  oil  tlic  aaimalfi  of  the  woild  were  Utemlly 
gatliered  together  in  the  ark  and  60  sa^ed  fitim  the 
waters  of  a  uuiveiissil  deluge,  this  could  only  have 
beeu  ellectfd  (even  sup).K)6i4ig  there  wai  space  for 
them  m  the  aik;  by  a  moHt  utiijjetidoua  miracle. 
The  alotb  and  the  armadillo  luujst  have  been  brought 
acroai  oeeans  and  coDtiuents  from  their  South  Ame- 
ricau  hume^the  kangaroo  fi-om  his  Aur.tralian  forests 
and  prunes,  and  the  polar  bear  fiom  hia  icebergs, 
to  that  part  of  Armeaia»  3r  the  Euphtates  rallej, 
where  the  ark  wits  built.  These  and  all  the  other 
animals  m»i*t  have  been  brought  in  perfect  anhjeo 
tiou  to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must  have  been 
taught  to  forget  their  native  fenocity  in  order  to 
pi-event  their  iittickiiig  one  anotlier.  They  must 
then  further,  having  bi'cn  browglit  by  superaatuial 
menus  from  the  regions  which  they  occupied,  have 
likewise  lieen  cai'iied  hfuk  to  tlie  tuime  spot*  by 
Aiipernaturul  ineanSf  care  hariug  moreover  been 
t^iketi  that  no  ti-ace  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
shoiild  be  leJi, 

llut  the  naiTative  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  to 
tiifRieiidous  an  hypatlie»i*.  We  sliall  see  more 
tdearly  when  we  come  to  constider  the  hmpiage 
u^ed  with  regar-d  to  the  Hoo<i  it<elf,  that  even 
that  lauguaf^e,  btiong  as  it  undoubtedly  ta,  doe;* 
not  oblige  us  to  i.uppo5e  that  the  lielttge  was 
uniYflTBa]*  But  neither  does  the  kag^uage  em- 
ployed witJi  regard  to  the  animals  l«ad  to  this 
cuticlueion.  It  is  true  that  Nonh  is  told  to  tike 
twj  **of  every  living  thing  of  all  tiesh/*  but  tliat 
could  only  mean  two  of  avmy  imimal  then  knotni 
to  him*  unless  we  sup{io:^  him  to  hnve  ha<l  super- 
tiaturai  iniuimatiou  in  zoology  imparted — «  thing 
quite  inacdihie.  In  inct,  but  for  fome  misconoep- 
tioua  m  to  the  meaning  of  cei-tain  eipressions,  no  one 
fivould  tT«r  have  suspected  tliat  Nonh's  knowledsre, 
©r  the  knowleJge  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative, 
eeuld  have  extended  beyond  a  very  limited  portioo 
«ftJi«  globe. 

Agiiiiit  bow  were  tlie  carnivorous  animab  sup- 
p1j^i  wrth  food  duriiisj  their  twttlvt-  montli^*  abode 
iudi*iirk?  This  wo^dd  have  iK^u  dtflicuU  even 
tit  the  Yvif  limited  iiumlier  of  wild  mijmtd»  iu 
K'lab's  im*nnLate  nt<ik:htioui'h*ioiL  For  the  very 
Uii;«  lilllill«i>  wbJdi   the    tiioory  cf  a    universal 
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|*ibl«^,  wnl"--   > ' '"^  ^v-  have  reamrai 
either  t  r   they  tn**  min 

pliid    Ml  r    thai    for  th»   Iha*  I 

nature  ui  UitU  t^eth  mtid  iktoinaeh  ' 
tliat  thev   weiv  abl»  to   li%-<!>   on    vei^vtaUiA. 

■ .    »Ild  ••  iit 

il 


living  freight  wa.<  t^ 

safety*     Jehornh  ahul  hnu  la, 

speaking  of  Koah.    Atid  tiien  t 

pauiie  of  seven  days  l»ffijre  tli*  thn  itrrif  < 

was  let  loose.     At  U*t  tli«  flood  <awir,' 

were  upon  tlie  earth.     The  tiarvvtift  ^ 

forcible,  thou^^b  etitirolj  wantinf  O  l^ 

desciiption  which   in   a   tn^wVm   h« 

would   have  oocupf-  1    '  -.t 

nothing  of  the  deat h  v,  r  } 

ofdeitpair;  w«  are  j.,.l  , 

frantic  agooy  of  hualmiirl 

child,  as  tht^y  fled  in  ierrt)i 

Nor  is  a  word   said   of  tiK*   kudm 

righteous  man  who,  salt  hliutvlf,  i 

destniclicn  which  be  oould  i 

impreKioa  is  left   apoQ  tl» 

vividness,  (}xxa  the  viery  rinmi«rrtf  oTil 

and  it  ir  tliat  of  utter  drs 

by  the  ODUtrast  and  rf]x 

the  one  hand  we  are  remi  i 

io  the  narrative  in  chap 

tenanta  of  the  ark  urtre 

13-16,  viii.  16,  17,  U 

rescued  few;  and  on  Ute 

absolute  blotting  oat  of  < 

erupliatirtilly  dwf^l!  {i^^n 

Tint  e*  -uti^t  J 

traced  >  wewai 

Konh   Wu-  z^  •■  "^1 

cam  e,^ — Wat''  ^  ' 

account  of  >i  ^  * 

entering  into  Utv  aik.     KtJt  *t^*  '^ 

th"  suhWt  of  ver.  7;  **  And  it  ' 

v.         ■  '  .oftl-^i 

ti  i;J)diWHll  **• 

lu..  .^  ,.,.. :.;,  m^* 

of  Uie  month,  on  the  scL&ufie  ^ ' 
fountTins  of  the   grwit  dtqf  ►«*•  ' 
wiodows  (or  tloodgat<»)  of  !«••  ~ 
And  the  rain  was  upwn  tbi  e^^  ^ 
fonviii-'"    "        autheinni 
and 'hi-  mdMrmit^^ 

13-H;).  1  in  w.  lTtk«^ 

are  resumed*  and  from  t3i«j<<  ti  *>*^ 
chapter   a   vct*t   5Tmp^#'   bui  *"7 
impressive    il' 
caUiiftrtiphe: 
th«  TOithj  att^j 

t^ie  ark,  and  it  vas  ua  on  mmff 
the  wal«is  pnrvftjled  and  Utamtd 
the  eaith:  and  the  aik  wvnt  satii 
waterK.     And  th^  vt^i^rn. 


ii 


fc^l 


the  nmuuUitLs   wn 
whidi  movt'lih  upon  i 
and  of  wild  )<ii^t«,  &S4I 
which  ertwjuUi  upon   \U 
All  in  whoftc  la^tMU  w/- 
iKst  vini*  iu  th9  dry  i«& 
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hSoh  WM  on  the  fiioe  of  the  f^uii<l  was 
(Ut,  as  well  man  as  cattle  and  civcphig 
J  t'uwl  of  the  h«>nTeii:  they  were  blotted 
.  the  eaith,  and  Noar.  only  was  left,  and 
t  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
revailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fitVj 

atot-K  of  the  Flood  mcreamd  for  a  period  of 
8  i4<)4-l.Vi),  c-om{ianng  vii.  12  and  24). 
u  *'  (lOil  rvinembtM'ed  Noah,**  and  made  a 

[Aas  orei'  the  eai'th,  so  that  the  waters 
ulj;^^l.  The  ark  rtntted  on  the  seventeenth 
ihti  ^4>vcnth  montli'  on  the  mountains  of 

AtU'r  this  the  waters  (ipmlually  decreased 
iiTst  iLiy  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
iiountiiiis  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
It  forth,  lii-st,  the  niven,*  which  tiew  hither 
!ier,  rehtinv:  proUibly  on  the  mountain-tops, 

returtiing  to  tlie  ark ;  and  next,  atler  an 
of  seven  days  (cf.  ver.  10),  the  dove,  **  to 
e  wiitera  were  ahiiteii  from  the  ground" 

lower  plain  countrr).  **  But  the  dove," 
litifully  >:iid,  **  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
>ot,  and  blie  returned  unto  him  into  the 
.t)er  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
t  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  tliis  time 
^^1  (^'^)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign 
Mraters  were  still  lower.*  And  once  more, 
tiier  interval  of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth 
nnd  bhe  "  returned  not  again  unto  him 

•  "  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 

No  picttuv  in  uatuitd  history  was  ever 
t  h  more  exquisite  beauty  and  tidelity  than 
si    aduiinible  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 

*  1  ing  this  narrative  it  is  difficult,  it  must 
--*-<l,  to  rett)ucile  the  language  employed 

hy}>othe»is  of  a  partial  <leluge.  The 
«J<ie;«  nut  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
I  Used,  but  rather  in  the  pri>ciKion  of  one 
>r«teiion.  It  is  natuial  to  suppose  that 
rjr,    when  he  i>|)eaks  of  "all  flesh,"  **all 

iinitriU  w;ls  the  breath  of  life,"  refeis 
liis  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language 
>u  eniiu<:h  in  the  Uible  wlien  only  a  small 
li**  ^lolie  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
'  th;it  •*  nil  ojiihtrien  came  into  Kgypt  to 
•J  buy  OMU;"  and  that  "a  decree  went 
Vat'.sir  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should 
-"  In  the>e  ami  many  similai*  pas.vagtis 
'  «SNiuii>  of  the  writer  are  obvioiLsly  not 
^•»«i  in  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Kvt^n 
•■  iv.-.tl y  very  ilistinct  phrase  **  all  the  high 
■^*.  w»*ie    uwicr   the    whole    hruen  wei-e 

may  l«  niatrh**.'»  by  another  pi-eci'«:iy 
^liere  it  is  siiil  that  riod  would  put  the 
tlie  lirwid  oi  Ijjniel  upon  <T<'r»/  niition  tttuJer 

It  n^piii-es  no  elU»it  to  see  that  such  lan- 

T"i.inii*'i  with  a  kind  nf  jKH-tio  bmulth.    The 

•■;lly  l-.i*>  ill  t!»e  o>innvtinu'  of  this  htat<»- 

'  "I  t:;f  d.-tiir!    ill  which  No;ih  is  Mippt>se<l 

ii\e'i,  ai:d    the  n»rrtion  that   the  wateiv 
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t]n|«>^n>|f  til  s.ty  how  ilib  n-ckoning  of  time 
.  lui  wli'thrr  a  lunar  or  u  ^o|.lr  yuar  U  meant. 
^Tioity  boA  bte-  n  f  x|M-n«h-d  on  tbi.n  qaeetiun  Tsee 
H  I'omment.).  hut  nlih  no  suiiofartury  nitults. 
1*4%  en  was  «up|mk4m1  t'>  foretell  rhiinires  in  the 
>«  th  bj  it*  fii,;).!  aud  its  <Ty  (Aelian,  //.  A.  vii. 
f^«r;.  i.  3^2,  41>>).  Ac(:«>n!inK  to  JcwIhIi  tradi« 
rsren  wa^  prvti  rved  in  th(>  ark  In  ordvr  t<i  bt* 
•'.  L"  ft  ttio  birds  wliicii  4fli.rwarilb  re«l  h'^Juli  hy 
I  JLer.lh 


prevailed  fiflcen  cubits  upwaixi.  If  the  Ararat  on 
which  the  aik  resteil  be  the  pi«seut  momtaiu  ol 
the  sunc  name,  the  liigheAt  peak  of  whicn  is  mori 
than  17,0t)0  feet  above  the  sen  [Arauat],  it  would 
iiave  been  quite  impowible  fi>r  thit  to  have  l<oeii 
co\'ered,  the  water  leaching  15  cubits,  i.  e.  2t>  feet 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  eailh  weit*  submerged. 
Tbe  author  of  the  GenssLt  of  t/ie  Etirth^  &c.,  hut 
endeavourod  to  esca))e  this  diificulty  by  shitting  the 
scene  of  the  catastittphe  to  the  low  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miracuUtns 
oversow  of  these  rivera  being  sutHcient  to  accoimi 
for  the  Deluge),  and  ii-p^ioiiing  that  tlie  "fittceu 
cubits  upward "  are  to  bis  reckoned,  not  from  trie 
top  of  tlie  mountains,  but  from  the  suifai'e  of  the 
plain,  by  **  tlie  high  hilb  "  he  thinks  may  be  meant 
only  slight  elevations,  called  **  high  **  be<»ufle  they 
were  tlie  highest  parts  ov«*rflowed.  Rut  fit»een 
cubits  is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trilling 
elevations  are  described  as  "  all  the  h\^  hills  uudei 
the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rat«  the  ark  itaelf  must 
have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  nairative  is  that  fiir  ns 
the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  mountain  ren.ed 
its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  nccAwity  for  assuming  that  the 
aik  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  tlie  mountain 
now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountiun  was 
visible.  A  lower  mountain-imige,  such  as  tlie 
ZagixM  range  for  instance,  may  be  intended.  And 
in  the  absence  of  all  geographical  cei-tainty  in  tlie 
matter  it  is  better  to  atlopt  some  such  explanation 
of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out  of  the  quest iou 
to  imagine  that  the  ark  resteil  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  which  is  covei-ed  for  4000  feet  fi-om  tlie 
summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  descent  from 
which  would  have  bc«n  a  very  serious  matter  l>oth 
to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local  tnulition, 
acrording  to  which  fragments  of  the  ark  arc  still 
believed  to  remaiu  on  the  summit,  can  weigh  in*- 
thing  when  balanced  against  m>  extreme  an  impn*- 
bability.  Assuming,  tlien,  tliat  the  Aranit  here 
mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  tliat  nmne  in 
Ai-menia,  we  m.iy  ah<o  as»ume  the  inundiition  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  sup]Hk«e  it  to  have  ex- 
ten<led  over  the  whole  valley  of  Uie  Euphiates,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  ninge  of  mountiiins  ninning 
down  to  the  Tersian  gulf,  or  further.  As  thr 
inuudation  is  said  to  have  been  causel  by  thn 
bi-eaking  up  of  the  fountiins  of  the  gre:it  deep,  m 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  gre:it  and  siidd*'n  suU 
sidencc  of  the  land  may  h:ivc  \iker  ]>lni  e,  aeitn.f 
iKinietl  by  an  inrush  of  tlie  ^ateis  of  the  lVr>inn 
gult*,  similar  to  wh.it  occurred  in  the  Knnn  oi 
Outch,  on  the  ensteiu  aim  of  the  Indus,  in  \\<\\}, 
when  the  sea  tloweil  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  co.i- 
vei-ted  a  tract  of  land,  20i>0  sqiiaie  miles  in  nii>:i. 
into  an  inland  sea  or  hfjfwn  (s«^  the  atvuiini  ••( 
this  sulisideiux?  of  the  lH.'lt;i  of  the  lu<ius  in  Lyell's 
I'rincipU's  of  /ffo/'j;///,  pp«  4»>U-.'V). 

It  h:ui  Mtinetinies  bueu  asseiteil  tliat  the  facts  ol 

t  llie  olive  tree  is  an  evergre«'n.  and  neem*  to  have 
tbe  |iower  of  living  under  water,  orcunlinfc  to  Thi  o- 
phrastiis  {Hist,  plant,  iv.  8)  and  Pilny  (//.  .V.  xtii.  5ii), 
who  mention  olive-tre<*s  in  the  HhI  S>a.  'Mh'  uHvn 
gTDWs  in  Armvnia.  but  only  in  thr  vuIIryH  on  the  tuntt 
side  of  Ararat,  not  on  tb^  sIoimh  of  tlu*  ni<:-intalii.  V 
will  not  flourish  at  an  «*lev«U«>ti  wU^tt  e%cn  iIh-  vol 
U'Tvy,  waluni.  and  apriooi  are  f'.und  'Ui:er.  Aothtiidi 

X.  WJl. 


«1(  If^H  L  :i9  nanr  OK  wcwaoe  amt  mcQ  argu^ 

'^fniMkKs  .11  111  be  atimuioed,  on  the  one  side  for,  lUtd 
on  the  otiier  agiiiust,  the  anir€r*aHty  of  the  Deluge. 
Aiui  this  is  UiQ  nwiQ  ertnjoitlJDary — aiid  the  ^Gt 
filiowA  how  vc*r)'  slowly,  where  prejudices  stMtd  ip 
I  he  wsij,  the  K>und«t  misoning  will  b*  lift«ned  to 
— whm  wv  ii'mtinber  tiint  to  eartj  as  the  jear 
1517  nu  I  til.  limn  uameij  Fmoutoro  hud  demonstrated 
the  imti^uibleur'36  of  the  vuipir  lieHef  which  ii^wo- 
ciuted  these  tV»*iI  jiemafrj5  with  the  Mo^ic  Dehige. 
•*  ITiftt  intunJfltiotj/'  he  obfifn'efl,  "  wa*  too  tma* 
frietit;  it  confltHtDd  prhidtudlj  of  fluviatii«  waters; 
And  i(  it  had  transported  shdls  to  groat  distaocies, 
iDust  hnve  Ktrewed  them  over  the  sur£ice,  not 
buried  them  Ht  m&i  depths  id  the  interior  of  mouii* 
tains.  .  .  .  But  tlio  clear  and  philowphiml  views 
of  Fnictetoro  were  disregarded,  nnd  the  tident  and 
RTgumentative  powaii  of  the  learned  weit  doomed 
for  three  centuries  to  be  wait^  in  the  discussion 
of  these  two  rimple  and  pi eliniu&iy  questions: 
first,  whether  fond  retmunt  h^d  crer  belonged  tc 
llring  crcatum;  and  seoondly,  whether,  if  this  be 
admitt^l,  oil  the  pheaooKDii  could  not  be  eipUioed 
liy  the  deluge  of  Noah  "  (tyell,  Principle*  of  Geo- 
tof/fjf  p.  20t  9th  ed,).  iHven  within  the  lust  thirty 
y«*nrB  geolopnts  like  Curier  and  Buckhind  have 
thought  thjit  the  mperficicd  dcpoitts  might  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noacbiaii  Flood.  Sub- 
fMsqueut  in^'c^ligntiaii,  however,  showed  tlmt  if  tlie 
feouived  uhiooology  were  even  appntuimatety  cor* 
i'ect,  this  wtis  aut  of  the  qae$tioUt  <ls  tltese  dejiosits 
luuiit  have  taken  [dnce  tliou^sands  of  years  before 
the  time  of  Kooh,  and  indeed  before  the  crautioii  of 
xnnTh  Hence  the  geologic  diluviuia  b  to  be  care- 
fnlly  dif.tincruihhed  fit}m  the  hiKtone,  Aad  although, 
»iiigul:iily  ennugh,  tho  latejst  discoveriefi  give  tome 
li'jppott  to  the  i^pmion  thnt  man  may  hiive  been  in 
exiatenuL*  during  th*»  formation  of  the  drift,^  yet 
even  Uien  Unit  formntion  could  not  have  romlted 
hum  a  intMir  tcfnpoiar}-  submei'aion  like  that  of  the 
Jkio^c  lielugp.  but  must  have  tieen  tlie  etfect  of 
GtiiiM*£  in  op*»nition  ffir  oge*.  ^  far  tlierii  it  ii  clears 
tliere  ii  no  6videti:«  now  on  the  eai'thV  lur&ce  in 
fevja^^Mmmraj^rfugt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


oegree  nnprooaoie^  ii  cbiiirpi,  <m  gag 
alooe^  be  pronounced  impocfflble.  11 
globe  is  to  the  hmd  in  the  praponloH 
to  two-tiflhs.  Til'"'  ■* '  •  -^  ( V  - . .  .«^ 
the  diflkent  tens  oj  rii 

the  whole  CHrth.     .\...  -il 

been  submei^ed  for  a  tweiv>jw>.uti^ 
Genesis,  or  even  for  n  much  lonj^i  p< 
anytr»ceof>i   '       '  '•  osra* 

There  i3«  >«{«( 

againstthe  b}  I  j*vt4( 

«pai1.  **  The  hi^t  eiwct  of  tbe  m 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  i  n« 
in  itadimat«,  the  cenend  tendif^ll 
AtideqUAUze  the  tcmppn»tiire  ofilljfi 

facM,      Pari  ■ -  "    ''  -  — 

ensue  the  d^- 

rioe  animals. 

r^ciSOD  of  the  t'uttre  change  ia  ddMl 

too  sudden  and  general  \r  b»»  m<siimi 

'M:  '  .'•        " ;   L-TTWter  in«s,-r.  ■ , 

.'  m  tlie  d^; 
iii„*H,  ,...,.  vi  miuine  tunu 
tide-tnarka,  or  iit  depib^ 
and  as  by  tbe  hypothei^i 
pressed  many  thou^vu^ds 
and  to  be  raised  j^m  wit: 
that  the  animals  could  c^- 
dAted  themselves  to  SD(f> 
All  the  littoral  animals,  (' 
kilted.     The  rac*  of  ar* 
would  liave  been  rTtrm 
reefs  of  the  } 
verted  into  > 

tiounwh  for  mniiy  s  •  ^=3v 

hand  Ncmih  was  not 
of  any  kind  into  rli  iJi*41 

see  how  t)iey  vxmV. 

**  Agaiu,  had  tht  ^u.,,^   ^. 
the  Mft^woter  oovering  Ihii  latid  mMi 
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;it  eliectudly  desttroyed  not  only  th«  gieiU  |  natiooAl   growtn,  and  embody  mnrelj   recordii  oi 
of  ttie  plants,  but  their  seeds  at  well.  I  catartropliets   such   as  eKpei'iaily    in   mountainoui 
it  IS  uot  siiid  tiiat  Noah  took  any  stock  of 
Lh  him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals 
led  from  it  had  the  slightest  ditFicalty  iu 
pasture. 

e  are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
munds  for  believing  that  no  imiversal 
or  «»conn-cd.  5>up})0!5C  the  Floixi,  on  tlie 
111,  to  luire  been  local:  supptise,  for  in- 
le  valloy  of  the  Kuph rates  to  have  been 
tl;  and  then  the  nt'cessity  tur  prewn'ing 
|)eiies  of  luiimnls  di;Appeurs.  I^or,  in  tlie 
e,  tiieie  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
ly  of  the  lar>^  miunmals  fitnn  getting 
luJ  in  the  neit,  the  number  of  species 
to  thf.t  gt-ogiTipiiical  area,  and  which  would 
itoly  destioynd  by  its  being  Hooded,  sup- 
ley  fouM  iu»t  Cfscape,  is  insij;;nificant." 
fse  omsidei-ations  point  with  ovorwiielming 
the  s:ime  dirvctiou,  and  compel  us  to 
iriless  we  .suppose  that  a  &tupendous  miracle 
(icht,  tluxt  the  Flood  of  Nnnh  (like  other 
ui"  wliich  we  rojui;  extended  only  over  a 
.rea  of  the  gli)lie. 

r  oiily  remaJiLS  to  notice  the  Inter  allusions 
ita»tit>phf  occuiring  in  the  Bible,  aiid  the 
s  of  it  preserved  in  other  nations  besides  the 


countries  are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In  sonie  in- 
stances no  doubt  the  resemblances  between  the  hea- 
then a''d  the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as  to 
render  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  boor- 
rowed  from  tlie  hitter.  We  Hud,  indeed,  a  ziytho- 
l<^;ical  element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose, 
and  a  national  and  local  colouring,  but,  disosrnHiie 
amon^  these,  undoubted  features  <^  tlie  primitive 
history.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the 
Biblical  account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaklean.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  is  at 
follows:  **  Afler  the  death  of  Ardate^,  his  son  Xisu* 
thrus  reigned  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happeuci/ 
a  gi«at  Deluge:  the  history  of  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  DeitT  Kronos  appeai^ed  to  him  in  a 
▼ision,  and  warned  him  that  on  the  15th  da;  '•*'  *^>e 
month  Dnesius  thei«  would  be  a  flood  by  whiux 
mankind  would  be  destrored.  He  tlieivfoit*  enjoined 
him  to  write  a  history  ot  the  beginning,  course,  and 
end  of  all  things ;  ami  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the 
Sun  at  Sippara;  and  to  buiM  a  revel  (tf-cd^r) 
and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friernb  and  rela* 
tions ;  an<l  to  put  on  boa-^  fooii  and  drink,  together 
with  diA'erent  animals,  b.rds,  aud  quadnipnis ;  ami 
as  scon  «■  he  had  made  all  arraugemetits,  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deep.  Having  askftl  tlte  Deity 
whither  he  was  to  sail?  he  was  answered,  *  To  t>i« 
»..«'_    ,'         ,,.,,  ,  godis  after  having  oflered  a  prayer  for  the  goo<l  ol 

C^USn,  fuxm^nahhU)  occurs  m  only  one   5^ki„d..     WheAupon,  not  beiVig  disoWiSit  (U 

the  heavenly  vision),  he  built  a  veiMl  Hve  stadia  in 
length,  and  two  iu  breadth.  Into  this  he  put  every- 
thii^;  which  he  had  prepared,  nihl  emlmrkM  in  it 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  pei>ionnl  frictiib. 
After  the  Hood  had  been  upon  the  vnilh  awl  was  iu 
time  abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  birds  from 
the  vcftiel,  which  not  Hndin^  any  food,  nor  any 
place  where  they  coukl  rest,  retumed  thither.  After 
an  inten-al  of  some  dap  Xisuthrus  sent  out  the 
bird^  a  second  time,  and  now  they  returned  to  the 
ship  with  mud  on  their  feet.  A  third  time  he  n^ 
peated  the  experiment  and  tlien  they  retume<l  iic 
more:  whence  Xisuthrus  judireii  that  the  earth  w;is 
visible  above  the  waters ;  and  acconiin^ly  he  made 
an  opening  in  the  vessel  (?',  an  1  seeing  that  it  vi'^^ 
stranded  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  ).•■ 
quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the 
pilot.  Having  then  paid  his  eJoration  to  the  tvuth. 
and  having  built  an  altar  and  oHeit^l  s:«a-ilin>s  to 
the  gods,  he,  together  with  thos<'  who  luul  \v\\  i\\? 
vessel  with  him,  disappeared.  Those  who  ha.!  re- 
nijiiiied  l)ehind,  when  they  found  that  Xisuthnis 
and  his  compituions  did  not  return,  iu  their  tuiii 
left  the  vt-Nst'l  and  b«>gan  to  look  tor  him,  cailiiii; 
him  by  his  name.  Him  they  ssiw  nn  more,  but  u 
voice  ranie  to  them  from  heaven,  bitlding  tl>«in  IkuJ 
pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  iron.'  in  livr 
with  the  pxls ;  and  further  infoi-niiiii;  tlicni  ilj.it  hii 
wife,  his  (Litighter,  and  the  pilot  had  shan-iJ  tii** 
same  honour.  It  told  them,  moii-over,  that  thi-y 
should  return  to  l^ibylon.  and  how  it  was  oiilaiii.^l 
that  theysliould  take  up  the  writings  tliat  had  Uvti 
buried  in  Sippam  ami  imivtrt  tln'm  to  mankind, 
and  that  the  cotmtry  where  they  then  wen*  was  tlta 
—  land  of  ArmenLi.  The  rebt  having  h«iid  these 
but  a  Miiail  {Ml It  of  mankind  esGa))ed.  It  wonL$.  olTcied  sacrifices  to  the  pxU,  and  takini;  a 
•Iways  vny  clear  whether  they  jviut  circuit  joum-'yctl  to  Liabylon.  The  vc«*el  being 
<>  H  common  centn',  whence  tliey  were  thas  stnindeil  in  Armenia,  some  p:irt  of  it  still  ns 
kjf  the  dilh'ivnt  familii's  of  in^u  as  th'.'y  j  maiiu»  in  ttie  mountains  of  tin*  ('oix'ynM':uis  (or  Cor- 
fti  cabt  ami  webt,  or  whctlier  tlicy  were  \A  I  dyauuis,  i.  e.  the  Kurd^  or  Kuixlibtantiu  ArUipnia: 


ropl  Kptnaally  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

himtnahhM)  occurs  in  only  one 

•jia^e  of  Scriptui-e,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
ip*  of  the  Maj^vty  of  (I(»d  as  seen  in  th»* 
It  i^  Hot  improUible  that  the  heavy  rain 
tying  the  tiitmder  and  lightning  ha<l  been 
to  ^wt'll  the  torrents,  and  fierlmps  cause  a 
iun<i;ttion.  This  can-ie<l  back  his  thoughts 
*reat  Flood  of  which  he  had  often  read, 
•Jinz.  **  Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood," 
H'Z,  up  at  tlie  clear  face  of  tlie  sky,  and  on 
mess  and  j:loiy  of  nature  around  him,  he 
and  .Ifhovah  i'<^maineth  a  king  for  ever." 
.  '.♦,  trie  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  **the  waters 
'■  i\i*\  Himself  appeals  to  His  promise 
LT  tho  FltMxl  as  a  pledge  of  His  faithfulness 
:  **  For  thU  is  ;is  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
•■>  I  h  tve  swoni  th.it  the  watei-s  of  Noah 
>  inoie  «:o  over  the  eailh  ;  so  have  I  sworn 
*c:ilii  not  be  wrutli  with  thee  nor  rebuke 

N.  T.  our  I. Old  gives  the  sanction  of  His 
tiiority     to   the   historical    truth    of  the 

•  Mitt.  i\ir.  M  cf.  Luke  xvii.  2»J),  de- 
i-»t  the  xiate  of  the  woiM  at  His  Second 
"hall  U*  such  :ls  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

>j»»-:ik'*  of  the  **I<iiiir  sutloriii;^  of  (io«l," 
!*•  i]t»-i  in  the  days  of  No:ih  while  the  ark 
r»-jxir:iii;.  wlieiein  fi-w,  that  is,  ei^^ht  souls 
*^i  liv  w,iti»r,"  and  •^•es  in  tlie  waters  of  the 
*■    wnic;i    the  ark  w;is  Uiiue  up  a  type  of 

•  by  whiih  tliirrhurch  is  M-jxanited  from 
'I.  And  .iiriiii,  in  his  Set^tnd  Kpistle(ii.  .'>) 
n  :is  an  in^tam-e  of  thcnghtA-ous  judgment 
Willi  >(«t]«l  not  the  old  world.  &c. 
tr^litions  of  m:uiy  nations  have  presented 
imrv  i«f  a  gnnit  aiul  destructive  Hoo«l  fwm 
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•ad  l}i«  peop1«  8<7Hpe  oW  th**  tt lumen  fiDm  t^vt 
lemmL  aod  nuik*  us?  of  it  by  v.ny  oC  clurms.  Now. 
when  thone  oj  whom  wc  hfi»«  !i{H)kea  retttmed  to 
BakjIoOf  they  duij  up  the  writings  which  had  bein 
buried  at  Sipiwu^i ;  tJiey  »]«»  founded  tDony  citis 
ind  bufll  temples,  and  thus  the  couotiy  of  Bahjioa 
becarue  mhabiUKi  ugam  *'  (Corj'is  ^nciitfrt*  »a^- 
wumlgy*  pp.  20-iJ9).  AiJothiT  vej-sian  abridged^  but 
Bubatand^lj  tbia  saiBt!,  U  pveo  from  Abydeuus 
f/tui,  pp.  33,  34),  The  %'ei*ioQ  of  Eupdemui 
Iqnotfd  by  EuMfbius*  Praep.  Evang.  x.  9)  is  ciirioui: 
•*  Tiio  city  of  Baby  loo/*  he  says,  **  owe*  it*  foundiu 
tioQ  to  tho»c<  who  were  gaveJ  from  the  L^iugi* ;  thej 
were  ginnts,  wid  they  built  the  tower  celebratM  in 

\  history/*  Otiier  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a) 
in  The  Phorriician  mythology,  where  the  victory  of 
Pont  us  (the  ten)  QXev  Demaroua  (Che  earth ;  is 
ti)«jit»ODe(l  [jsee  the  quotatioo  from  Sanchonlathon 
in  Coiy,  as  above,  p.  13):  (b)  in  the  SibrllijiL' 
Omoles,  partly  borrowed  do  doubt  from  the  Biblical 
imrmtive,  and  p«rtJy  perhap  from  some  Babylonian 
story.  In  the»?  mention  i»  made  of  tlie  t>elug«, 
aAer  which  Ki-onos,  Titan,  and  JapetuB  ruled  the 
world,  eiich  taking  a  sepamte  portion  for  bimadf, 
and  ii*mAiiiing  at  pcracc  till  ai^cr  fi^e  deatJi  of  Noah, 
whfu  KixinoB  mid  Titan  engaged  m  war  with  one 

I  Biiottier  (/6.  p.  52).  To  tliese  mujst  be  added  (t) 
the  Phrygian  story  of  king  Anuakos  or  Nauuakos 
(Knoi'Ji)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more 
thnn  300  yean,  foretold  ihit  Flood,  and  wi-pt  and 
prayed  for  hi«  people,  seejng  the  destruction  that 
w(is  I'omini:  ujToa  them.  Very  cnrioiw,  as  fibowing 
V  I  ..  L  .p  f,^^^  i^j^jg  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
i^  the  fiict  that  do  late  as  the  time  of 
•  V  enifi,  a  medal  wa£  struck  at  Aporoea, 
ou  winch  the  Flood  it  ccmmemorated.  ♦•  The  city 
i»  known  to  have  been  formerly  called  •  Kib6to5  * 
or  *  the  Ark  /  and  it  i^  al^o  known  that  liie  coins  of 
citins  it)  that  age  exhibited  some  lending  point  In 
their  mythological  histoiy.  The  medal  in  question 
repicseuts  ii  kind  of  square  vewel  floating  in  the 
waler.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are  seen  two 
fierMJns,  a  msui  and  a  woman.  Upon  the  tup  of  thii 
chest  or  ark  ift  peicheij  a  bird,  whilr<t  another  diei 
towaidn   it   carrying  a  branch   between  iU  fiiiet 

iBerbie  the  resel  are  repreaeatAii  tJieiiune  pair  aa 
flvinp  juit  qtrttt*d  it,  and  got  upon  tlie  dry  land. 
Sin^'ulfti  ly  enough,  too,  on  *on\e  fpedmens  of  tliia 
netial  the  letter^  NH,  or  NHE,  have  been  found  on 
tlie  tbskI,  as  in  tht  auijeied  out.  (Sm  Kckhei  iii« 
pp.  132,  1.^3  ;  Wiseman,  Lfctwts  on  Sewnce  und 


rv*^ 
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C»iB  at  Ap^mm  In  Phryfla.  np^wMrtUiff  th*  IMIii|& 


*  We  hJive  her?  ami  there  voMtlit  ta  Alleratton,  where 
tbo  LrftttHlAior  !>ttn]Ml  to  us  not  quite  to  ha««  cou^i  the 
menuitiiii^  of  Uip  origUml. 

.  »  r>r,  GuixLiir.  tn  a  pappr  *  On  Btid4hl«m  to  Qiina,* 
^„__j*imuulcdU«l  to  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Soci«>iy  (/bwnal,  %vi 
•  ^%i),  *«f»  tbAt  b(i  s*w  Ui  ont  of  Ihr  Biiddk(5t  u^npliv,  -  tn 
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Bcveuled  neiyjum^  iu  pp,  VZK  12$.)  Tknifld 
doubt  remarkable,  but  loo  tnnih  fgnymwt^m 
laid  upon  it ;  for,  uiaKing  fuU  oliesMi  frl 
local  tiiuiition  aa  haricg  occBloDrd  it^vii  ' 
forget  the  influeooe  which  th*  F;K;zJ 
would  liave  in  modifyintf  the  n*tjv  t  * 

As  belonging  to  tl 
reckoned  also  (1)  t 
{Dt  IhA  SyfA,  c.  1     ,       .  ...,^c^\ 
chasm  in  the  arth  near  iiieropulif  liit»l 
waters  of  the  Flood  arr  in)ipo«d  iir  \mi 
and  (2)  the  Armenian  quoted  If  Imufi 
L  3)  from  Nioolaaa  iNtnaneaiai,  etel 
about  the  age  of  Aiigtitftr 
above   Minycts   in  the    L-n 
motmtain,  which  f*  csdJ«^l 
which  it  is  saiV  that  many  pnna  iW4 
of  the  Deluge,  and  m  wvjre  ftfd«  lil|_ 
ponicular  wi&s  carried  thillMT  up*  Al 
A^olfrauvoif'j,  and  WTt»  Unii^  nraa  lU  tT"^ 
that  tlie  remains  uf  the  rcael  •  plaoki  I 
wene  toiog  pr»«rred  npoa  tiw  itMulil 
this  was  the  toiue  fwsua  of  vlioai  %m 
Ufcor  of  the  Jewf  wrote  an  aoocwijt^  . 

A  second  cycle  ol  tnuliliooi  fflftK^ 
Asia,     To   this  beioifg  tfie  heiMb  I 
Cfaiaeae,     The  Vts%lmx  fi  nuMd  lit  ^ 
mognny,  and  lienor  loss  raylhfilf  iRti 
aspect.     **  The   worW  haViog  \fm  ( 
Ahriman,  it  waa  tiiai?evia77  to  ~ 
yexesiX  Hood  of  wat«r  tbit 
washed  away.     The  mhj 
brge  as  the  head  of  a  boli  :  ,-.    ^  - 
water  to  the  height  Qt  a  man,  saJ  ikr  I 
Ahriman  were  de&tmycd.** 

The  Chinese  itoiy  t*^  iii  n   , 
larly   like   tiie   Blblicrtl,   swwfiiV  *•  ( 
M,  Mailiniiis^  who  y-\ 
it  to  have  takeft  pi  i 
tian  era      Idh^hc,  ii.^  i-pu..^ 
civili^Aiion,  \k  mid  to  hAVAasa^.,., 
of  the  Deluge.     He  fenppi^ri  *i  tkl 
the  production  of  a  reno^ 
aeven  ^mpiufions— hi*  v* 
thi^.    '     .■■ 


The  Indian 
Of  tb«e,  the 

with  the  BibliCiLi   j^^uui  »  tUl  i 
MAhsibkdinta,      We  af«  Utne  tiiid  Mf 
having  t'        ■'      v.oi  oft  Mv« 
pious  J]  «,  e.  the  i 

is  aUo  (I  in  binb  ^  tb  i 

Thence,  at  his  icr|ueKt,  Hanu  I 
he  grew  bigj^er  f«  t^^?  <^>|:«« 
he  wns  too  U^  'Im  fi«|%lli 

Bi-alima  now  i  Uat^  ^  ( 

th-  f^-'-"  ■■,,]  ..,.„  ,..„,  ^uiklA^I 
it  •'(ds  tt^ethcr  1 

or  '  Thellood  U^^\ 

wboiti  e.i4  til.  Brahma  hims^^lf  sppf*  ^" 
A  hot  nod  H&h,  and  tK«  vh««1  1«1d^  c^" 
he  dmwa  it  f«s  ,  >,,  anli  i!iB^\ 

the  loflic«t  »'  c:ai  \ 


btvu'j'  ♦jI  tliL'  eAL-uuUuik' 
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_JlJt      Tb#ii,  hv  the  r^TtTittiiivui  of  God,  thi* 
I A  tj4i>  kuL,  Aiui  m  nii'inorv'  of  the  evput  tlie 
I  NftulatncihitJia  (i.  «,  s/iip'^ntutinij), 
r  of  Bnhma,  Brlanu.  Atlt«r  tbp  Floods 
I  liW  rtoe  of  maakin^l,  which  arv  henoe 
^  C  e,  boni  of  Msmu  (Bo.^Pf  (^»tf 
|l'^   Hm  Par^QiG  or  popular  vereioo  ia  of 
:  dilCi  tad  ift^  *'  according  to  ite  owo 
,  nteiind    BJn4   disgius^d    by   aUegorical 
Aaother  and  perharp  the  iiiotit  aiident 
ifiii  n  Ihftt  coDlaiaetl  in  the  CalApat'ha* 
-     Thp  pr%:?«lLinty  of  thi»   is   that   its 
if  the  Himalaya  rani;e, 
4  to  Itave  cixisstd  into 
riwtD  reiuoiij  will    bt  found  at  length  in 
>  Oritf  Awl  oU^  Mastera,  vu  145-152. 
ni  of  tSw  Flood  in  the  Korao  b  drawn 
If,  pttll/  fttmj  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
■»    In  the  main,  do  doubt,  it  follows 
I  in  Itvoesis  but  dwells  at  length  <xn 
r  of  Konh  to  the  unfa^lieTing  (Sii]«*i 
■  *  I '.     He  b  »aid  to  have  tarried 
-  thouMfid,  tare  Hfty   years 
The  peoplt  sooffod  at  and 
nj  tfiti  "  ihui  wei-e  they  einptoyeii  until 
put   in  execution  and  the  oven 
I  vster."     Different  eTpLuuitioos  have 
IvfUuftiynen  which  may  be  seen  in  Snle'tf 
pirtA  (aftea-  Hyde'»  de  Ed.   Per  a.) 
tia«   borroweii   froTi    thn    Peiiaian 
^  iIn)  fiuKicd  that  the  fuit  waters  of  the 
(tofltoftheoren  ofaceitnin  old  woman 
iCCeIii^     Bat  the  word   Tannur  (oven), 
ate"  "ptatle  in  which 

l^llimJ,  o.  irom  which  they 

Aur.iJjri    ^   .  .   ,„::y  of  this  vnreion 
I  Taia  to  one  of  his  son*  iv 
tie   refuse,  in  the  hop^   of 
|A:  ji  (QXiUuUifi*  and  b  drowned  befoie  his 
The  aik.  moreover.  i«  caid  to  h^ive 
-       *  '  f''     which  Sinle  sup- 

(iiordi,  aiv\  rou- 
I.   &c.,   or   Ki'rd 
I  AminiTfl  and  Iflcsupo- 

^Ttl-  of  f  r^tjiEtinns  is  to  lie  found  amon^ 
iiatiriiK,      Tiie««,  »&  might  be  ej- 

0--  " "•    -iiriK;    r«a«ki»   of  reeni- 

l>»     The  one  in  eii.st- 

*  '  iikiiid:*  liii  of  tlie  story 

Hit  a  do^  hera  render!! 

titer  AR  tho  fijih   doci 

■It,      *'    I  flU    (Jr^Lj    w.n&    '•  ifioui 

I  liM  1«nlc«  of  a  riTn  I  ays, 

pa>tyT  "♦   <fi^-  'v  .'...    ,,.,  ,   ...iwliii^ 

tMof  •}.  to  by  hi«  mafit^r 

I  hvror,  Jh  louiiu^  evil.    He 

_  ihut  the  escnpe 

'  Wliinji;  dcfietided 

—  ,  that  to  es- 

1  boat  and 

would  then 

,  *«<i  a  ^^sit.  orei  flowing   of 

jiWe.     By  obeying  thi*  pity 

I  hr^  JI  I  Ijn  fiinily  wMitf  asirpl,  and  f>om 

Utii  •»  a^juii   }i^*«»|>l.>i."     fSehoolcmffc, 

•  .»ii«»ffif  t  Mexico/' 

;  Hiiin*.K^<i:  had  points 
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i  Mtfi  taB  SiltilMiri  to  Bttd-GficteiB  paaws  br 
f?ftf  taMTT"  Kadi!  In  tut  ItnicaiofMr  b?  Uic 


inss  res<TnMf«s  tlio  ddiit;**  of  Crwci,  ?ii.,  (ftt 
Axtrc%,  the  iMtitea,  th«'  ZApoters,  the  T  lascnllccfti 
and  the  Mei.honcnus,  The  No!ih>  Xisuthrns,  or 
Msuiu  of  theie  tialimiii  i«  twmod  Cos  rot,  Teo* 
Ctpflctli,  or  Tczpi,  He  Nivthi  himself  witti  hu 
wife  ^odiiquetxAtt  in  «  Uaik^  oi\  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  mfl.  The  painting  reprtutrntu 
Coxcox  in  (he  mi^ht  of  the  water  wnitini;  for  a 
birk.  The  rnoiiuttiin,  the  summit  of  which  i-itei 
above  the  watpi-s,  i*  tlie  feak  of  Colhuncau,  the 
Animt  of  the  Mexicfins,  At  tlte  foot  of  the  moiiii* 
tain  aj>e  the  heiwlM  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  Tha 
latter  is  known  by  two  tnsAes  in  the  ^orm  of 
horns,  denoting  tlie  female  sei.  The  men  bora 
oiler  the  Deluge  weit  dumb:  the  doi-e  from  th« 
top  of  a  tree  distributed  aniom^  them  tongue* 
repres«ntetl  under  tlie  fcmi  of  small  comma*/' 
Of  the  Mechoaain  tnwiition  he  write*,  '•  that  Cojt- 
ooj,  whom  they  called  Tetpl,  en.hcirked  in  « 
spacious  acatli  with  hit  wife,  iuA  childr^,  sereiai 
aidmalsi  and  grain.  Wlien  the  Cirent  Spiht  or- 
dered the  wr.ter«  to  withdraw,  Texpi  wvtt  out  frmn 
hl»  bark  a  Ttllture,  the  zopilote  or  tntitur  aura^ 
This  biitl  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  c-ar- 
cas^  with  which  the  eaith  wa^  stiTweil,  Teipi 
sent  out  other  birtU,  one  of  which,  the  humming- 
bird, nlo[3e  returnetl,  holding;  iu  it*  beak  a  brunch 
clad  with  Ifiives.  Te2pi»  saving  tliat  frofh  renin i* 
covered  the  soil,  qiiittt'd  hi^  bark  near  the  mean- 
tain  of  Coihuacan  "  (  Vtpcs  (Us  Cwdiiierea  tt  Mow*' 
mnxs  de  C Atrntuiut^  pp.  226,  227y.  A  p(*cu- 
liarity  of  many  of  these  Amencan  Intnun  traditions 
must  be  uotcil,  and  that  i«,  that  the  F"ifM>f,  accxjnl* 
ing  to  tht'in,  uau»ally  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  wlio*  logftlier  wiih  hi*  family  escape. 
But  Miillei'  (j4w*ericV(«<jL/t<m  Urreliijiuium)  goe* 
ioi%  fur  when  he  dinws  ftoro  this  the  concluiiioii 
tliiit  thea«  ti'aditionsare  goii^equ«nt]y  cosmocrionic  oiiJ 
have  no  hlutoncal  vidiie.  The  fact  seems  mthcr  to 
be  thnt  all  riiomory  of  the  iige  between  the  t 'nvition 
nnd  tJie  Flootl  Imrl  pcnfth«i)^  and  that  heat'e  the*« 
t^vo  grwit  events  wvif'  biTni^hf  into  clo^  jitxtjip**- 
iiition.  This  ik  the  Itiss  nnlrk^ly  when  xve  si'i*  how 
very  tnengiie  even  the  Bihilcid  fii^tory  of  that»s;e  ia. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  t^peiik 
of  the  traditions  of  more  CM  ItiTatetl  mct*^,  to  men- 
tion the  legend  still  preserved  among  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  the  Fiji  islands,  although  not  belonginji^  to 
our  lant  gPttup.  They  say  klmt,  "after  thi*  ishuids 
had  been  people<l  by  the  tii-st  man  and  wonirtn,  4 
great  rain  took  place  by  which  they  wci*e  finally 
submei-geit ;  but  before  the  highest  places  wcr** 
tovi'ii'd  by  the  wstfis,  two  large  denthle  ciuif^u* 
innde  their  uppesinince.  In  one  o('  these  wn» 
iiokom  the  gtid  of  carpcnttns,  in  the  other  Hokota 
his  hend  workman,  who  picke«i  up  some  of  the 
f»ef*ple  and  kept  them  on  boatd  until  the  wnters 
had  subside*!,  afltcr  which  they  were  ngriin  Undet* 
on  the  i«>hiud.  It  is  reportai  that  in  foimer  timet 
canoes  woie  alwnys  kept  in  iTadiues*  np»in*t 
onoUicr  inr;ndntiou.  The  iKii-intis  tliu.-i  sivjnI,  ejglit 
ii]  number,  were  landMl  at  Mbenr^Ji.  wIkmv  the 
highett  of  their  goils  is  »iid  to  h:ive  mnde  hia 
tiret  apfiearance.  By  vii-tne  of  ihit  tradition,  th« 
chief*  ot  Mk'nga  take  nmk  bcl'oi*  all  uthors  .tnd 
hnvp  always  acted  n  consipiouous  piirt  among  the 
Fljfi.  Thty  fctyle  theiTis*dvfis  ytiUi-duvn-hi-lanrii 
—  snhjwrt  to  lld^^eu  alone"  (Wilka,  K^ploHn^ 
Expeditkm), 


roTirse  of  the  fCiffciBL,  wbich  arc  kaowti  bj  (bi  uaaw  ol 
**  DW  Ofeo."  iir  "  li»e  Ovftia'* 
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On*  mow  cy»:li»  of  tmHitHiu*  we  bJrall  notice —  | 
Htftt,  vi«.,  (if  the  Hf  l!<*nfc  nices. 

Ilelliik  litis  tAVO  vemnuA  of  «  Hood,  rmv  aaMtantod 
with  0s7g!«  (./«/,  Afric,  ju  q^wted  bj  Eu>eb. 
Fmufp.  Kv.  %>  10)  fuid  th<»  ctlier,  in  «  tar  more 
driboinf^  fuiTO,  with  Hemiitiiou.  Both,  however, 
n«  of  liite  orlgiiit-^tbev  w<!?rt;  unknowD  to  Momer 
siiil  ]^vici<l.  Jrieii><t'>lus  though  he  menliotii*  Lk'U- 
cnlioii  n&  one  o1  the  hi>t  kiiij^  of  the  Hellwiea,  «its 
not  «  word  *ibout  I  he  Kloo<J  (i.  50).  Pindar  b 
the  lirst  wnter  who  mentious  it  {OUjmp.  tx.  M^.), 
In  .^poihidnrini  {Bu>tio.  i,  7)  and  Ovid  (Mctam. 
U  200)  tlic  story  appears  in  a  much  more  deiiuite 
thu{«>,  FituUiy,  Luciao  giTW  a  iuimitiT9  (/?*  l^ed 
Syr.  c  12.  I3\  iwt  very  dldb«Qt  from  thnt  of 
OWd,  except  thnt  Iw  makes  proirliiofi  for  th« 
utt'ty  of  lh«  antinald  which  0\id  docs  not.  He 
att!-tbcit«>  tlw  Dioesstty  for  the  DeJugc  to  the  ex< 
ooe«iing  wickoda«»  of  tiie  existinj?  race  of  men,  and 
de(:hii«  il^iat  the  emth  u^jeuttd  and  sent  forth 
irnt£rR  tn  swalJow  tliem  up,  ns  well  nA  that  heavy 
rain  fell  upoti  them.  L>eucnlioD^  as  the  one  righteoiis 
man,  t»Gsped  with  his  wives*  and  cliildrpo  and  the 
Rnim.t!i<i  he  h:id  pot  into  the  chect  i\dfivaKa\  and 
Uuidd,  aller  niue  dflys  tuid  mne  nights,  on  the  top 
of  PainasMUs,  whili^t  t}ie  chief  part  of  Hellas  was 
uiidei'  wiit^r»  and  oeniiy  oil  men  peri&hed,  cxoept 
>  few  who  i-wiched  the  to]i*  of  tlie  highest  moim- 
t-iins.  Phjt/ii-ch  (tk  Soltert,  Anim,  %hS)  mentiooi 
W-m  dove  wbidi  Ileucalion  made  uie  of  to  oiMiertaiii 
whether  the  fiood  WM  abated. 

Idlest  of  these  aocouutfi^  it  must  be  observed, 
loo:iHz;e  the  Flood,  and  ooofioe  it  to  Groeoe  or  some 
pirt  of  Grwce.  Aristotle  tpenks  of  &  local  iaooda- 
tioQ  otiar  Dodona  only  {Meteor^,  i.  14*). 

It  mmt  Rbo  be  confbacd,  that  the  kter  the  xmv- 
tativ«,  the  nioi«  defiaile  the  form  it  RSfiHmes,  and  the 
more  nearly  it  it!«aiibla  the  Mofiiiic  account. 

It  ftiMiui  tolerably  oertain  that  the  Egyptiaflfi 
had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  leoft  if  we  ore  to 
ciiedit  JInnetho.  Nor  has  any  such  i^ecoid  b««ii 
detected  on  the  monuments,  or  preseiTed  in  th«^ 
inythology  of  Kgypt.  They  knew,  liowevcr,  «f  the 
Ihiot!  of  Lleijualiob,  hut  Rnmt  to  have  beeji  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  to  be  regnitled  as  partial  or  uni- 
t^raol,  and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  piijceded 
Iff  aereml  othera. 

Everybody  knows  Ovid's  *tory  o(  Deucalion  and 
I'yrrljA.  It  may  he  moitioned*  however,  m  refer- 
tuoe  to  this  o^  a  very  singular  ooiocidtmoa  that, 
jiHt  at^  accoid:ing  to  O^'id,  tiie  earth  waa  repeopled 
by  l>enc4!ilion  and  Pynha  tJirowing  the  bones  of 
tiicir  mother  (i.  c,  atones)  behind  tlieir  backn,  so 
runoug  the  TamanAki,  b  Carib  tribe  on  the  Oiinoko, 
thi*  Ktory  ^i«s  tliat  a  tnan  imd  \m  wife  eiicupeng; 
hymi  me  docni  txi  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapananij,  threw  over  their  headfl  th»e  tniit  of 
(he  Mauntin-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  raoe  of 
in^vt  juid  W(jiiH'n.  This  ciihou*  coiiiddenLe  be- 
tHWTi  Hoi  leu  ic  and  Ameri-tm  tr.tditiuni^  sei^nis  ejc- 
plic.iblf*  only  on  the  hyjiothesii  of  Aume  cvriiimou 
centre  of  tradition. 

After  the  Flt^nji, — Noah**  first flctnft«r  he  left  the 
ark  vciis  to  build  t^u  nJtnr,  mid  to  *>dVr  sacritiocs. 
This  is  the  first  altdrof  whicli  we  n^d  in  Scnptuie, 
and  tlif  fifiit  burnt  sacrifioe,  Koah,  it  tb  &iid,  took 
of  every  dmn  b<»rutt,  and  of  every  dean  f'owl^  atid 
ertfit^l  burut  oJleringn  on  the  altar.  A  nil  then  the 
tiaiiiitire  ad«l*  xvith  childlike  slmplidty  t  **  And 
lehorah  ftmelied  a  smell  of  rest  (or  Mitis&ctioii}, 
and  .felmvah  said  in  Hik  heart,  \  will  »ot  a^nin 
Bwrie  the  ground  any  moie  *or  man'i  "nikc  ;  tor  iba 
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imitginattoii  nrBntn'<*  v«««irt  '%•  <Ti]  l^vQ  U*fi 
neiUiei'  will  1   agptttt  sttirrtf  nxiy  vmif^  «vbt  i 
ibiflg  OS  I  hari!  dun«*/*      Jceum  Ah  acjc^  (k<4 
Boe  of  Noah  m  li»e  /u:kiioni*^lkn>i«iii  i.i«  cJW  fd 
man  that  he  doiresft   ivo<  :  M 

with  God;  and  di«?ivfoi- 
no  more  be  wanted  with 
long  as  the  earth  shall  Jrt 
cold  and  heat,  Bumtner  &;.  .    ........ 

shall  not  csease. 

Th«3i  follows  the  blessing  M  Ccl 
Nofth  and  his  tons.     Tkvey  a;- 
multiply :  they  are  to  h«Tt  lo»tl- 
»nimAl4 ;  not,  however,  tf  at  ti»r 
right,  hut  by  terror  is  their  mlr  tfr 
All  living  cj'entnrts  an"  now  civ«»  » 
hut  erpres  provision  i^  madf  tiat 
which  is  the  life)  should  not  U 
not  aoera  necessjirily  to  ttnply  fJmi 
not  eaten  before  the  fliJt*l,   but  oalf 
use  of  it  was  si&octionetl  by  div 
prohibition  with   v&g^M  to  th 
fi«sh  tbrcc  in  the  Jewish  ritual  fl/v, 
26.27,  xvii.  10*Uj  Dfcut.  tit  !<,«. 
and  5eem«d  to  the  Ap«tl**  w* 
well  as  Jewish  tlir»t  rlti  H 

enibroed  upon  GeotJ  li 

Greek  Chturch  urgisJ  .-  ^  ..  .^pa 
Latin   that   tliey  did  not  \ubMH  I» 
strangled  (mffoGoia  tn  gus&ui 

Next,  God  makes  prorsiltio  Ibr  Hi 
hiimnn  life.     The  blood  of  raOtlB/ 
life,  ti  yet  more  prvdotts  than  tto 
When  it  has  been  abed  God  idO  nfv 
of  beast  or  of  man :  juid  iwin  htivDT 
appointed   chniiitel    of    t 
homicide :  ♦•  Whoao  shf^r! ! 
shiill  hi*  blood  be  - 
made  He  roan/*     li 
of  the  civil  pow^^r. 
declaimed  to  K-  t  i  >  ^  j  •  i  v  1 1  - , 
made  represent  it  v<^  in  . 
the  civil  authority  is  dock 
natuitt  itself,  before  it    r 
hands  of  a  particui.L; 

Thus  with  the  » 
gives,  on  the  one  haii<j.  «  ^ 
stability  of  the  oatoiml  ordff  <#  i»* 
on  the  other  handt  oaoaaeimttt  Si^^ 
fpecial  sanctity  as  restiog  vwm  tl^ 
tlm  brotherhood  of  men.  and  nis^*" 

Of  tbt  seven  pret.  I  •' 

the  obsenmnce  of  \%  ^ 

pmelyt«^  tiute  on !  "''' 

the    ahitiiwairt    ft' 
murder ;  and  the  w 
Thti  remaining  four :  tit*;  ^ax^inUXii- '"' 
blasphemy,  of  tiiccst,  and  of  Ihffl  !^" 
an  the  generul  sense  of  mmktni. 

ll  h  in  t)ie  terms  of  tbetWnf«'^ 
[n,i.i'-  vxith  Koj],  ;trtri  the  a^Tt^^l 


^unity. 

H^   f\K\%    ikivA   ()<xl 

and  htULt'  iiidvrrttf  n 

i»t  tlii  t  ctjvi'Ajiiit,  jittit  at 

covei  Aui  With  Abr»liaai«  lie 


i;.^^:**^:! 


i 
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RTDitrvy  n^  iii  the  flesh.  The  Iww  in  the 
,  seen  by  e^'erj  lution  under  heaven ,  is  an 
ling  witnens  to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the 
ow,  then,  we  ask,  never  seen  before  the  flood  ? 
thiii  **  sign  in  the  he>ivens"  beheld  fur  the  first 
bj  the  eight  dwellers  in  the  ark  when,  after 
long  imprisonnifnt,  they  stood  again  \i\yon  the 
1  earth,  ami  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned 
to  glorious  arch  ?  Surh  seems  the  meaning  of 
Qarrator.  And  yet  thi.s  implies  that  there  was 
liu  before  the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
e  changetl,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by 

I  event.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
world  at  large  there  has  been  such  change  in 
lorological  phenomena  as  here  implied.  I'hat  a 
in  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have  been 
k1  by  rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt*  though 
absolutely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it. 
the  country  of  Noah  and  the  Ark  was  a  moun- 
us  country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical 
ticDs  m\i>t  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new 

II  ust  have  come  into  operation  afler  tiie  flood, 
i  nin  then  flrst  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  btd 
liMDtly  never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
U  inuny  writers  have  supposed  that  the  meaning 

ptteQge  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now  appeured 
«  first  time,  but  tliat  it  was  now  for  tlie  first 
^^  vested  with  the  .•sanctity  of  a  sign ;  that  not  a 
'l^nomenon  w:is  viable,  but  that  a  new  mean- 
■^4  given  to  a  ph«.>uomenon  already  existing. 
^^  be  confevjei,  however,  tliat  this  is  not  the 
*^  interpretation  of  tlic  w^ords  :  "  This  is  the 
f*  tl»e  covemmt  which  I  do  set  between  me  and 
■^*.l  every  livin;;  thin;:  which  is  with  you  for 
•■^nj;  generations :  my  bow  have  I  set  in  the 
«antl  it  shall  be  for  the  sign  of  a  covenant 
*v^  roe  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to 
*  Ot  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  then 
*^  shal'  be  «?en  in  the  cloud,  and  I  will 
^>«r  my  covenant  which  is  between  me  and 
■*-l  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  &c. 
^  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
(Cultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  tlie  tra- 
i=>f  his  family.  It  is  particularly  noticed  that 
^"^cd  a  vineyard,  and  some  of  the  older  Jewish 
^  •  with  a  touch  of  poetic  beauty,  tell  us  that 
t  the  skhoots  of  a  vine  which  had  wandcietl 
I^siradise  whiM-ewith  to  plant  his  vineyaid.' 
*^i*  iu  i;n>or!Uice  of  its  properties  or  otherwise, 

Oitt  int'oime«l,  but  he  dnmk  of  the  juice  of 
^1>«  till  he  becnme  intoxicsited  and  shamefully 
^  liimself  in  his  own  tent.  One  of  his  yons, 
^i«vki'«I  o]>enly  at  his  father's  di.^race.     The 

^ith  d:itifid  cnivnnd  i-evei«nce,  ondeavoure*l 
'  it.  Noah  was  n«»t  so  dnmk  as  to  be  un- 
'*«»  of  tin*  intli:^iity  which  his  youngest  son 
*t  ujfc>ii  him  ;  and  when  ho  i-et-overeil  from 
'*'<*ti»  of  his  iiitn.xioation,  ho  declared  that  in 
*J  tor  this  ait  of  bnital  unfeeling  mrxkcry,  a 
•^i^v-.M  rest  ri>on  the  jmujs  of  Ham,  that  /<«• 
^Uvw  not  tin'  duty  of  a  child,  should  sei?  his 
'■»«i  <U>^i ;ii)tHi  to  the  comlitiou  of  a  slave.  With 
^^^  ..ti  h'}!*  youngi'<t  wn  was  joined  a  blessing 
^  otluT  two.  It  nui  tlius,  in  tlie  old  poetic 
""^Wr  rhvthmical   :ui<l  allitei-ative    fonu    into 
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which  the  noi«  solr-mn  utterances  if  intiiiiity 
conmionly  tell.     And  he  said*.^ — 

Coned  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  be  be  (o  bb  luethren. 

And  he  said : — 

Blessed  be  w'ebovah,  God  of  Shem. 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 
Ifaj  God  enlarge  Japliet.^ 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sbem, 
And  let  Caiuiau  be  their  slave ! 

Of  old  a  fiither's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  was  held 
to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  fultilling  itself.  And 
in  this  case  the  words  of  the  righteous  man,  though 
strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye  Smith  if 

auite  wrong  in  translating  all  the  verbs  as  futm«s ; 
liey  are  optatives)  did  in  &ct  amount  to  a  prophecy. 
I*  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did  not  curse  Ham, 
instead  of  cursing  Canaan.  It  might  be  sufl^cient 
to  A«ply  that  at  such  timtw  men  are  not  left  to 
themselves,  and  that  a  divine  purpose  as  truly 
guided  Noah's  lips  then,  as  it  did  the  hands  oi 
Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it  was  surely  by 
a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who  as  yoimgest 
son  hod  dishonoured  his  father,  should  see  tlie  cuise 
light  on  the  head  of  his  own  youngest  M>n.  The 
blow  was  probably  heavier  tJian  if  it  had  lighte<l 
directly  on  himself.  Thas  eiirly  in  the  world's 
history  w.'ts  the  lesson  taught  practically  which  the 
Uw  afterwards  e\pi-e>5ly  enunciated,  that  (lod  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fiithers  u|K>n  the  children.  The 
subsetiuent  history  of  Cniuum  shows  in  the  cleaivst 
manner  passible  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  curse.  When 
Israel  took  possession  of  his  land,  he  became  the 
slave  of  Shem :  when  Tyre  fell  before  the  arms  o* 
Alexander,  and  Carthage  suocumbi'd  to  her  Koman 
conquerors,  he  became  the  slave  of  Japhet :  and  we 
almost  hear  the  echo  of  Noah's  cur<>e  in  HannilMl's 
Agnosco  fortunam  Carthcujinis,  when  the  heml  of 
Naadrubai  his  brother  was  thrown  contemptuously 
into  the  Punic  lines  .< 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words  *^And  lot 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  "God,"  or 
**  Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the  \'erb.  At  first  it 
seems  more  natural  to  su))pose  that  Noah  prays  tlint 
(lod  would  dwell  there  [Uw  root  of  tlie  verb  is  the 
same  \a  that  of  the  noun  Shrchituih).  liut  tl.e 
blesidnc:  of  Shem  has  been  s|>oken  aln-ady.  it  n 
better  th<>i-efore  to  take  Japhet  as  the  subject.  Whnt 
then  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Sht>m  ? 
Not  of  course  that  he  should  so  occupy  them  a*  to 
thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor  even  that 
they  should  mi'lt  into  one  people ;  but  as  it  would 
sooin .  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the  reiiffiow  privilitjcs 
of  Shem.  So  Augustine  :  **  I.atificet  I)pus  Japheth 
et  habitot  in  tentoriis  Sem.  id  wt,  in  I-A'clesiis  quns 
lilii  l*n»phetarum  Ajiostoli  const ruxerunt."  The 
Talmud  st-es  this  bles>ini:  fulfilled  in  the  tise  of  the 
<>reek  language  in  sacre-i  thin<j;*i,  such  as  tlie  tnms- 
hitiim  of  tlio  Sfriptun«s.  Tims  Shem  is  lile>M"<l  with 
the  kiiowh'igo  of  Jehovah:  and  Japhet  with  tem« 
porni  iiK-reiLNO  and  dominion  in  the  fii.st  instam-e, 
with  the  fui  lier  hope  of  sharing  afterwanls  in 
spiritual  ailvantjiges.  At>er  this  |it)|)heti:  blessing 
we  hfar  no  more  of  the  patriarch  but  tlie  scm  of  hit 


'V'Umiia.  it  has  been  filwr>'ed,  is  still  favonrable  to    to  one  Tcmlon  bronght  ft  flrom  India  (I  Hod.  5Mr.  Iii.  32). 
^»lb  <•!  tlir  vino.    X»'i>«)phi>n  (Analt.  Iv.  4.  9)  speaks    •oc-ordinj?  to  Another  Itom  Phrypia  (Sirabo.  x.  469).    Asia 
^   exre'.lftit  w:n>  t  of  thi>  country.  mkI  his  account    at  all  events  is  the  acknowledKcd  home  of  the  viiw. 
■*«OM»!inn  ti  m  more  nnTnt  times  (liittor,  A'rdk.  '      b  lliffle  is  an  allltiTtkttvi'.play  upon  words  hers  whkk 
^  Sli.  kc).   Tlie  liret'k  myth  referred  tne  discovery  '  cannot  be  presi-rreil  in  a  trannlation. 
^1t:vBth>D  of  the  vine  to  DionyMv.  «bo  aooordiiiK  [     *"■  See  DeUtaeb.  f'mm  m  lee. 
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y«nT%.  ••  And  Ntwh  Vw-M  ni\t^v  llw  Wood  Uii-echiiu-  i 
lirn\  mid  fif*y  r«t]-s.  Aud  thtis  all  fij*  ilHjr«i  ofNimh* 
Wfif  iiiiM?  hnridri:^  ar.d  fitly  ymi-s:  and  lie  dhKl/" 

For  tht?  Iit*»i7ittir«  of  t)»is  atUck  the  Vrtiitiis  i,v>iii- 
inenlHi-itt*  on  iienesis,  e»iJ<Hriallf  thoe<«  ot"  nK^dern 
drtto^  rnitv  be  miisitlt^,  Sueh  ftT<?  those  of  Tuch, 
I  am  ;  ohiiiumiriirtpn,  t84M  ;  Knobcl,  13f»2  ;  Sch ro- 
ller, tS-ta  ;  lieliUsd),  :id  el.  \m\  Trt  the  Inst  of 
lhi?»<*  esTDCoiftUy  the  pi-escnt  wnler  is  mucli  indelitisl. 
Other  works  b«aritig  on  tiie  subktt  iiioj^  or  less  di- 
redly  a^re  I.y^ira  Principles  of  Gcolotjij^  1853  \ 
Pl5»iF'«  Schdpfujvjg  Geschichte,  1855;  Wifwrnon's 
Ar'»?/ur«  tm  Sci^a  and  Eet^alcS  lUluiion-y 
llup.h  MUler'fe  7*   ^  ^  tht  Rocks.  Hardwick'i 

r/iritf   ffiui   Jh  1857;    Miiller'a  Z?»ff 

J»KrtcdJ<r5(7/ien  V        ,  ;  Ba«sen*s  BiMfyrrk, 

,md  Kwald'«  Jaht-^fUcher,  have  also  been  consulted. 
Th4^  wi1t«r  bus  further  io  t^pi'CSdt  hi«  oblij^iitiotis 
b«»th  to  Prnf«aJ8or  Oweu  and  io  Pit>f«e4or  Hiudey, 
Aod  esiiedoUy  to  the  latter  gxintlnnan,  for  mudi 
vnliinbfi*  inrormntiotj  oo  the  scietiiiBc  questions 
t'Hichvd  tijxuj  in  this  article.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

NO' AH  fnyi:  ffQvd:  Noa).  One  of  the  fij^ 
daughters  of  Zdnphehnd  (Num.  ixvi,  33,  xiTiu  I, 
xxxvi,  11,  Jw(h,  xvii.  3), 

NO-A'MON,  NO  (pDR  Ki:  fitpU  *A^ifi>r: 
Ak,ramlni%  ipnp^dmum\  N«h.  iiL  8:  Hi:  Ai^- 
»-oAtf :  ,4/frrfT4/fnrt>  Jer.  %\v\.  25,  Ez.  XJtic,  14,  15, 
IH),  ft  rity  of  Kirypt,  Theh«a  (Tht^bes),  or  Dios- 
]i«»liB  M:igii]u  Tlie  seontid  p«rt  of  the  tir^t  form  i& 
the  uame  of  AMHN»  tlie  chief  diriiiity  of  Thebes, 
metitioned  or  nnud4*d  to  in  cotin«xiaa  with  this 
plnrn  in  Jei^miah,  *'  Iklioldj  I  will  punuh  Amoa  [or 
'the  multitude^'  with  reference  to  Amen*]  in  Ko, 
und  riijittioh,  and  fcliTTpt,  with  thtnr  jjodi^  and  their 
kings"  (/.  c*)\  and  pei-hnpsalso  aJiuded  to  in  Kxektel 
(ixx.  15 ).  [AMOSf.]  The  M?cond  part  of  the  Kgyp- 
t'nn  sacred  name  of  the  city,  HA*AMt)Nt  •*  the 
aboile  of  Amen,*'  is  the  same.  There  i&  a  ditficulty 
itt  to  the  meaning  of  No.  It  hii»  het'n  euppoACil,  in 
ActL-ordiiiice  witli  tli<?  LXX.  rendenng  of  No-Amon  by 

<if/^li  *Afifit£n^,  that  tlie  C*ptic  ttOg^j  flOTg,* 
fftnU^  /(irMO»//tw,  once  funis  menBorifis  (Mic.  ii.  4), 
iiifitcAil  uf  nop,  ItpCUCy*  might  indicate  tkit 
it  sigiufietl  **  pHuttion,"  so  Hint  the  name  would 
mnm  **  the  portion  of  Amon."  But  if  »o,  how 
iuv  we  to  cxpbin  the  u*e  of  So  alone '  It  thus 
ocxHirft  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  a1:*o  in  the  Im- 
gtirioe  tt(  the  Asayiian  inscriptions,  in  which  it  is 
wiilU^n  Ni'rt,  aocording  to  Sir  H^nry  RawHuson 
\*  lllufitintiona  of  EpyptkJin  Hiftor)*  and  t.-lironolojry,* 
ko.,  Ttaw,  Eo^.  Soc.  Lit.,  "2iid  Ser.  vii,  p.  W>\y 
The  L'oiijecture*  that  T>>eb«s  was  c^lUed  H  HI  It 
AJULOTf  n>  "  tJie  nl»»Jeof  Amen,"  or,  still  mvittjr 
Jie  Hebrew,  HA.  AJULOTH,  "the  [city]  i^( 
imcn."  like  HA^HCI,  ^^ttie  [dty]  of  bis,"  or, 
*«  Gwenius  prefei-i.  JJLA.  AJULOTIt*  *' tl 
^dooe  fit  Am^n  "  yThe^.  *.  v.),  nne  oJl  liubK*  to  two 
•fl-fou»  olije<:tionjs,  tJiat  they  neithi^r  lepie^mi  the 
%yptjim  name^  nor  aiford  an  explmmtion  of  the  us<- 
^'o  alone.     It  w*eim  most  reAsonnhle  to  fupftoisc 


•  I'b*  fonner  Is  the  more  probable  re^dlnt.  i*  the  ffodi 
tf  Kwy^ji  Arc  mcQtloniy]  idnitwi  fI1!|^lr^dUl«t]r  »fu*r. 

*  Sir  H.'ury  Kjiwllnbun  idctitifle*  NT*  wlUi  N*»-Aift«>fi. 
riii»  %!»ole  )jap«r  (pp.  131,  «^q.)  t*  or  ^rvml  Imjiortiun*. 
ifl  itlatlritrjiig  the  nfrrenrA  In  NahiiiM  lo  Urn  tupiurr  of 
rh-'U-a,  tty  «li«>wlrig  ihat  Efvpt  wa*  «jnqu<«fiN|  liy  Iii»tti 
<»&rl»i(likic  ALid  Iftifaur-bitU'pii].  and    thai  tljc  tftlMT 


NOD 

that  Nn  is  n  'Vroitic  ruitn^.  aii4  I 
in  Kn!r"  T  v  r  *^  -  -  ^  J, 
uther  ]  iifl 

of  tlu'  ih  1 

al^  beorit  lu  rtucj'  t    lib 

of  dnnhtfnl  nfsfnifi 


Jerame  * 
Epypt  itself 
Parii,   1704).      Ci 
polls  in  Lower  Eg;  ^j^  j 

ii.  p.  131);  but  u&iciiiu5  1 
it  would  not  theD  be  comp 
Thid  and  the  eridenoe  of  th«1 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Tbeb«i^ 
No-Atnon,  as  **situiit«>  unong^  the  j 
round  about  it"  (K&h,  L  e.\ 
teris^  Thebes^,  the  oulj  town  oft 
we  know  to  hare  been  Diiitt  on  botb  j 
and  the  prophecy  th&t  it  should  **  1 
[)^z.   Kxx.   1^)   csinnot    (aU   to 
(tgniAcsmt  to  the  oUf^nTy-r  who 
vAsX  niins  of  its  chief  etijfto** 
.\nien,  which  is  rent  ami 
earOiquake,  althoug^h  it  mq^ 
marily,  at  least,  rather  to  tb«  1 
of  the  dty  (oomp.  2  K,  xxv.  4,  J^ 
its  distraction,     ^^  Theues. 
NOB  (13:   N«^^;   Alt*. 
1  Sam.  jtiiii.  11*  li6B   NVh.  %L 
Neh.)  was  a  bdp^ 
mxa,  and  situated 

That  it  wai»  on  <  t^tl 

the  north  to  the?  withif*  i 

certain  trom  the  1 1 : 
(l  28-32)  deflcribes  tJb*  «p 
anjij  s — 

^  lie  rontn  to  Al,  pwaiM  tb 

At  MIcbmnih  drpp<ltf  hU  I 

Tbt^y  cm**  ibe  in'**.  tl -bm  u  <Mif « 

IVfrtlUsn*  f 

Sltri'^k  wiUi  <i 

Yei  thla  djiy  lie  tuJU  •£  ^«|^f 
ll^'  ■Ifkk'^t  bit  1 

of  Z'.on, 
Tbe  blti  of  Jmiwd*!?.  • 

In  this  spiHted   Rkr'i, 
pouring  dovrn  from  th** 
the  neighbourhood  of  < 
pMSPseion  of  one  rtllr-"^ 
inhabitants   Hee     ' 
countr^r  with  cri 
ixnpiied  here  cJear 
m  their  line  of  n  < 
*•*•  Jerusalem,  an  i 
they  '*£hook  the  lunA  "  ku 
enem  le^ .     Ligh  tfoot  nla^  tantlinca*4 
>/V^p.  ii.  p.   2UJ)  ih«l  itrtiantei 
within  s'ght  of  nich  other. 

Nob  wa;<  •"  "  "'  ♦'^■•^  rLli.»»  -{.ft^  ^ 
r>r  Ark  of  .!• 
d.-»ys  €t£  itn  ►s 

twine  lAolt  I  hehes.    i 
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Ar  H  OE  momit  Zkm  (2  ^«in.  vi.  1  kc.\  A 
Mny  ot  the  Beojvnitcs  nettled  hon*  after  the  return 
nvm  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  Hut  the  erent  for 
vhidi  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals, 
VM  •  frightful  massacre  which  occurred  thei-e  in 
the  reign  of  i«al  (1  Sim.  zxii.  17-19).  David  had 
6ed  thither  from  the  court  of  the  jealous  king ;  and 
the  drcumstaoces  under  which  he  had  escaped  being 
Qnlaiown,  Ahimelech,  the  high  priest  at  Nob,  gave 
hhn  ■ome  of  the  shew-bread  from  the  golden  table, 
aod  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  he  had  in  his  charge 
■■  •  Mcred  trophy.  Doeg,  an  Ldomite,  the  king'si 
•hepherl,  who  was  present,  reported  the  afildr  to 
nii  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  hearing  that  such 
ftroor  hod  been  shown  to  a  man  whom  he  hated  as 
•  riTal ;  and  nothing  would  appease  him  but  the 
Mdncriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Xob.  The  king's  executioncni  having  refused  to 
ftiform  the  bloody  deed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17),  he  said 
to  Doeg,  the  h]>y,  who  had  betrayed  the  un- 
mpecting  Ahiroelech,  **  Turn  thou,  and  fall  upon 
Iht  pricrtts.  And  I>oeg  the  Eduniite  turned,  and 
hs  ml  upon  the  priestii,  aiul  ulcw  on  that  <lay  four- 
Hora  and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  epliod. 
Aad  Nob.  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the 
•dgB  of  the  sword,  both  nu*n  and  women,  children 
■n  aiicklings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with 
Iht  edgf  of  the  sword."  Abinthar,  a  son  of  Ahi- 
"-  llerh,  was  the  only  person  who  survived  to  i-c- 
Mmt  the  sad  i^tory. 

It  would  be  a  long  time  naturally  before  the 

Inroed  city  could  recover  from  Much  a  blow.     It 

tffmrs  in  fai't  never  to  hnve  reg.iinel  its  ancient 

i^ortanoe.     The  rel»«ivnr«*s  in  !*.  x.  .'i2,  anil  Neh. 

iL  32,  are  tlie  only  Liter  allimons  to  Nob  which 

VC  find  in  the  0.  T.     All  tnice  of  tlie  name  has 

tfwppeorcd  from  tho  country  long  ago.     .Jerome 

Antes  thnt  nothing  ivmaiucd  in  his  time  to  indicate 

vIb***  it  had  been.     f?eogj-aphei-»  are  not  agreed  as 

<fp    the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 

ancient  locality.     Some  of  the  conjectures  on 

i  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.     '*  It  must 

B.W'eWiiutuated,"  Kay*  l>r.  iiobiniion  {RcsearchcSf 

'  L  p.  464 J,  **  sonuwherc  upon  the  riilge  of  the 

^g^mtxt  of  Oliver,  north-cast  of  the  city.   We  sought 

^tMM  A^Mig  this  ridge,  from  the  I)nma.<icus  road  to  the 

^■nnaiit  opposite  the  dty,  for  some  traces  of  an 

^sn^^^at  site  which  might  be  regarded  a'*  the  place 

mf   -NTob  ;  but  without  the  sliglitost  success.**     Kie- 

■^  *  Alap  places  Nob  at  El-lsA'rteh,  not  far  fi-om 

*^      about  a  mile  north-west  of  Jeru^udem. 

^  C  Topographic  von  Jents,  ii.  §719)  describes 

"•"illage  as  beautifully  situated,  and  occupying 

^■**i«oably  an  ancient  site.     But  it  must  be 

as  fatal  to  this  identification  that  Jeni- 


^^^^  ■■  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  El4sA\tteh 
^  _^'  '^Tdley,  and  the  dratiuitic  representation  of 
If,  '^'•^phK  wouM  be  unstiited  to  such  a  place. 
i«a^  ^P*"^"*  iff^*^^*.  ii.  3l*4)  expresses  the  conti- 
^^^llef  that  Nob  is  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
t^ll,  a  little  to  the  risjht  of  the  nortiiern 
i«J  npf|)osite  to  ShAfdt.  He  foun«i  there 
ristenw  hewn  in  the  rock,  Lirge  building 
iUid  Taritius  other  indii':itious  of  an  ancient 
The  top  of  this  hill  aflbrds  an  extensive 
•nd  Mount  Zion  is  distinctly  seen,  thouj;h 
•  and  Olivet  are  hid  by  an  intervening  ridire. 
>  Nob  spr)ken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded 
S>^''"thcr  which  Jerome  meution^  in  tlie  plain 
^^^^^•Pon,  n^it  far  from  I.yd<l;i.  (See  Von  liaii- 
^^^  •  i'fu'cuAtiMti^  p.  10<J.)  No  alluMon  is  ma/leto 
_    Mttfr  uIji-*'  in  the  Bible.     The  J.'Ws  af^er  t»- 


eoTfniig  the  ark  of  Jehovah  fiom  th^  Phili>.tm«i 
would  be  likojy  to  keep  it  lieyond  th«  rMKh  if  t 
similar  disaster;  and  the  Nob  which  was  the  neat 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Siiul,  muKt  have 
been  among  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  Niobe 
as  Jerome  writes,  now  Btit  HAba,  could  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  The 
towns  with  which  Isaiah  associates  the  place  put 
tliat  view  out  of  the  question.  [H.  D.  H.] 

NO'BAH  (n33 :  Nai3»0,  Ko^oi ;  Alex.  NajSwa, 

NajSctf :  Xoba),  The  name  conferred  by  the  con- 
queror of  Kenatii  and  the  viibges  in  dependence  on 
it  on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a 
certain  period  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Israelite 
rule  the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to  mark 
the  course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  chase  afUr  Zcbah 
and  Zalmunna  ( Judg.  viii.  1 1).  But  it  is  not  apnn 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is  usual  m 
such  cases,  appears  to  have  recovered  its  hold,  which 
it  has  since  retaineil;  for  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Kim&icat  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  the 
present  day  (see  Onomasticon^  Nabo). 

Kwald  ( a  each.  ii.  208,  note  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  of  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
xxi.  30,  antl  distinguishes  them  both  from.  Nolnh  of 
Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  $;round  of  their  b«Mng  men- 
tioned with  Dibon,  Mmleba,  and  JogWhah.  But  if 
.Togbehah  be,  as  he  elwwhere  (ii.  r»(.>4,  m/te  4)  sug- 
gests, el-Jeficibch,  between  Amman  and  es-Sulf^ 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In  truth 
the  lists  of  Gad  and  Reuben  in  Num.  xxxii.  are  no 
confustM  that  it  is  diflicult  to  apjxMtion  the  towns 
of  each  in  accordance  with  our  pn-sent  inijN'i  fi>ct 
topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions.  Kwal<i 
also  (ii.  ^9'lnote)  identities  Nohnh  of  Num.  xxxii. 
42  with  Naica  or  JWre,  a  pLice  15  or  16  niih-s  eaNt 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  CJennesai-et  (liitti-r, 
Jord'in,  35i5).  But  if  Kenath  and  Nobsih  are  the 
same,  and  Knndicat  be  Kenath,  the  identification 
is  both  unnecessary  and  imtenable. 

Knscbiiis  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disn^'nnl 
of  probability  which  is  so  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
articles  in  tiie  Onomnstictm^  identify  Ntdtsih  of 
Judg.  viii.  with  Nob,  "  the  city  of  the  rri»»sts, 
aflerwards  laid  waste  by  Saul  '*  (JthMm.  Vofifid  and 
"  Nahbe  sive  Noha  ").  [G.] 

NO'BAH  (nai:  Safiav:  Koba),  An  Isiaelite 
wan-ior  (Num.  xxxii.  42  only),  probably,  like  Jair, 
a  Mauassit^,  who  during  the  conquest  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  cast  of  Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the 
town  of  Kenath  and  the  villages  or  hamlets  de- 
pendent upon  it  (Heb.  "  daughters**),  and  gave  thim 
his  own  name.  According  to  the  Jewish  traditi«»n 
(Seder  Ohm  RabfHi,  ix.)  Noliah  was  bom  in  Kgypt, 
died  after  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was  buried 
during  the  passage  of  the  Jonlan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tbrm  of  the  name  in 
the  LXX.  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo.  [G.] 

NOD.    [Cain.] 

NO'DAB  (mi3 :  Na8a/3aIot :  Xodnh\.  the  name 
of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only  in  1  Thr.  v.  19, 
in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the  Keubenites,  the 
(iadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh, 
a^ain^t  the  Hagaritee  (ve.se*  9-22);  *•  and  they 
m:Mle  war  with  the  Hagarites  with  Jetur,  and 
NephL<h,  and  A'od'/>"  (\tr.  19).  In  Gen.  xxv. 
l.'>  aihi  1  i'hr.  i.  31,  Jftur,  Naphifh,  iuhI  KH^ 
niah  are  the  last  three  mius  of  I^hmaei,  and  it 
has  b»^n   therefoj-e   .».uii|to>»Hi   ihat   N'>»hih  a)«»  was 
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%Aa  ti  kis  ■mu.     But  we  hare  no  oth«r  mentkm ' 
tf  Nodib,  And  tt  is  probabU^  ld  the  abseEMx  of! 
sdiditloiial  efideocc,  that  he  wiis  «  griadKia  or  other 
ilcioeiidMil  of  the  peitatarcfa,  lud  that  the  uame,  iti 
^tm  time  of  the  reco/d^  was  that  of  a  tribe  ipraog 
ftoax  auch  deusendant.     Th«  Ha^ahtw,  and  .l(*tur, 
Nephiah,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoml  ij«<]ple,  for  the  ' 
Beubmites  dwelt  in  their  tenta  throughout  all  the  I 
coat  [lioitl]  of  Gileod  (ver.  10),  and  in  the  war  a  " 
great  multitinJe  of  cattle — camels,  aheept  and  asses 
— wei'e  t^en.    A  hundred  thouaand  m^n  wcie  taken 
prieooers  or  slaint  so  thnt  the  tribias  most  hare 
ntea  very  niimenins ;  and  the  f  sraelitee  "  dwelt  in 
their  steads  UDtU  the  cnptivity/'     If  the  Hagnrites 
(or  Haweoes)  were,  as  is  most  proljnble,  the  people 
who  afterwards  inhabited    Hcjer    [HAaAH£^EsJ« 
they  were  driven  southwards,  into  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Arabia,  bordering  the  moutlu  of  the 
EiipJimtea,  and  the  low  ti^cts  sunoantlnig  them. 
[Jetijr;  Ittraea;  NAPUisn.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

NO*E  (N»e :  Noe).  The  patriarch  Noah  ( Tob. 
ir.  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Lute  iii.  36,  ivii. 
26,  27), 

NO'EBA  {Vo§$di  Nachoba)  =  Nekoda  1 
(1  Eahs  V,  31 ;  comp.  Err.  ii.  4«). 

One  of  the  thirteen  mnds  of  Dand  who  were  bom  to 
him  in  Jeruaal«tQ  (1  Chr.  iii,  7s  liv.  6).  Hla 
name  is  omitted  from  the  List  m  2  Sam.  T. 

N0'HAH(nrt3:  N«<£:  Nohaa).  The  fourth 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  2), 

NON  (tb:  NtfiJ*':  N»n),  Ncn,  the  father  of 
Joshua  (1  Chi\  rii.  27). 

NOPH,  MOPH  (5^i:  M^^^tj:  Memphis,  Is. 
Ill,  13,  Jer.  ii.  IS.  Eft.  xxx.  13,  1»j  ;  f|b*.  Mdfupis: 
MempfitSf  Hoa,  is.  8),  li  city  of  Egypt,  Memphis. 
These  forms  are  contmctecl  fiom  the  ancient 
Egyptian  oommon  name,  MEN-NUFR,  or  MKN- 
NEFBUi  *•  the  good  al^o,"  or  jieihiips  »  the  abode 
of  thA  good  one :"    abo  oontrarted   in  the  Coptic 

forms  AJLertqit  JULejuiqi*  AiL€n&e» 
ixeix^e  (Ml,  AJLCJUiqe  (s)-.  in  the 

Greek  Mc^is ;  mid  iu  the  Arabic  Men/,  ^iJLo* 
The  Hebrew  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  reprRseot- 
ing  oolloquial  forms  of  the  name,  cun-ent  with  the 
Shemites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptimis  also.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  Memphis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  either  tlie  haren  of  pnoA 
ones,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Osiri*  (ical  tV  M^**  fr6\iif 
oi  fi^y  tp^ow  hyajButw  Ipfi/tivrifovtrty,  ol  S*[48r|«i»f 
ri/^iiit  *Oaipi^os,  Di*  hide  et  Ositide,  20),  It  Is 
-prob^ib]**  thnt  the  cpitliet  "  good  '*  refers  to  Osin<s, 
Whose  mend  animal  Apia  was  here  worsbipp^l,  and 
jieif?  hi»d  its  burial-plaoei  theSera[»eiimt  whence  the 
name  of  tlie  rillage  Busiris  ^PA-HESAR?  "the 


•  This  Arable  name  affb'tli  a  caTloas  IntUnce  of  the 
aae  of  SrmiUc  iismcji  of  similar  iouod  t)ct  dlBercnt  stgnl- 
fofttloD  Id  tlte  placf  of  Dames  of  other  ljingiiii|;ea. 

b  1.  "1^?^'  A^^K^t   properly  enquiry,   LnTcatigatioD 

t.  nOSp.  ap«9jiLoc.  numentt. 
3L  ^Ip,  TK'xn,  Fortuna,  protebty  a  delly  (Oca.  p.  7ti)  $ 
icntlered  "  nnmber,"  la.  txv.  U. 
4.  I^^P'  llliaUL  (hMu  lame  root  as  (9). 


tibodefjqf Osiris*)*  no 

not  in  exKt  site,  by  Abvp^SMr,^  ftrsl 

•  quarter  of  Memphia,    AatJi«fre«ic 

city  is  characti^rix'^l  in  NTihrrm  aa  ** 

the  rir^^i  n  tJba  1 

one  15  *i  «>iKilia,|iil 

as  to  111  .       Misraia 

them  I  {  y  tiMm;**  lv| 

ground.  vi^oty  mtl«ii 

of  the  '  1 1^  gT*atly 

other  F.  a.    (SevBrufM^^OMr*!! 

i*  pp.  'JJ^l,  .■^t'l^q  ,  .'md  M^Mifua,)  [k& 

KOTHAH  {mi,  Ndph^ich ;  tU  Sum.k 

artidef  HDJil :  al  ytfmoMttt^  Alex.  •!  >  i^ 
Ncythe),  a  place  meotiooed  only  ift  K^m 
in  the  rsmarkable  song  i^jpamlly  ^"f^ 
the  Amorites  aHer  their  oooiqiMVl  m  Bmam  i 

the  Moabites,  aod  therefore  d  an  MViir  i 
thim  the  Israelite  iuvasioi}..  It  is  atati  I 
Dibon  and  Medeba,  iui4  wa&s  poHubly  la  dtetfj 
bourhood  of  Heshbon*  A  luune  very  iflii 
Nophah  is  Nob:kh,  which  ts  twict 
2u  bestowed  by  the  oou<|U«ror  of  ikt  i 
on  Kenath  fa  piace  still  ws^tmg  raof^  t 
distant  fi  om  the  ec«ae  of  tbt  Ajnorite  « 
again  in  counexioa  with  Jo^bchah,  mk 
from  the  mode  of  its  oociimajce  in  Ka 
would  seem  to  have  becu  m  the  i 
HeshbuD.  Ewald  (GcacA,  JL  26$  * 
(though  without  giving  his  nvuids)  i 
is  identical  with  the  latter  «f  thfl».  Zl  iUl^ 
difference  would  be  a  dialectical  noM,  I 
the  Moobite  or  Ainonte  form,    f  No 

NOSE-JEWEL  (DW,  pL 
Tio:  ijww«:  A.  V,,  Geo.  hit,  22;  J 
**  earring ; "  la.  Hi.  21;  Ex.  rri.  I^ ^J 
favvhead ;"  rendereil  by  Theswl.  and 5yi 
ties.  870),    A  rim:  of  n:PtrJ. ! 
silver,  passed  U8iuii'< 
worn  by  way  of  oi  hmb 

]U  diameter  b  n  ^ " 

tirors  aa  much    s> 
l>eiuls,  co»  al ,  or  jew .  ; 
coafiueil   to   the  Inwer  cUkka.     lit- 

,.,  ■     .r,    h»l«t^ 

--_ ,  .,., ir.iv  :t 

i.  133,  ii.  56  ; 

Eij,  L  78;   J 

AtH^.  u  3^  p.  £0  ^  l.itj4*4,  .Va  i 

544.) 

NUMBER.^     Llkefnr^Ortmri* 
probable  that  the  Hebivw»  ia  1fe*«  ^ 
Intfout  Tnadf  tmr  of  tha  Utttm  ^ ' 
Thi^  they  tli4  so  in  |awlJki<|iii*iW 
coDclusive  imd«Dm  iti  ihv  5l*irfi^^ 
it  ts  highly  probabJ 
earlier  times,  both  i 


y  IBOD. 

I.  nn^ap  in  ptor.  r^  iixs.  tk  n 

t%tra. 

To  anrotvr  Is  (1)  JXJD^  l^i%fa,  m 
Koyiioftiu,  i.  €.  vstie,  aoenrat,  •  ft  la  M^^  < 
coont,  or  uacibi^^  wysll  Is  Iht  pflBi9  *^ 
wofd  (Q«a.  pu  6S1> 


NUMBER 

Kiitlj  Kpcnk,  ami  also  from  the  practbs 
1,  who  borrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
D  the  Phoeoidans,  whose  alphabet  again 
ue  slight  variations,  the  same  as  thai 
ntans  and  Jews  (Chardin,  Voy,  ii.  421, 
foil.,  Langles;  Thiersch,  Or.  Gr.  §xii., 
!:(,  153;  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  i.  3;  MOUer, 
317, 321 ;  Eng.  Cyd.,  *«  Coiiw,"  "  Nu- 
cters ;"  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  91 ;  Donald* 
•o/y/ris,  pp.  146, 151 ;  Winer,  Zahlen). 
;h,  on  the  one  haiid,  it  is  certain  that  in 
«SS.  ot  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the 
q)re»;ion.s  are  written  at  length  (Lee, 
.  §§19,  22), yet,  on  the  other,  the  vari- 
le  several  vei-sions  between  themselves 
le  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident 
e»  in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
I  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove  that 
r  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
i  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  mis- 
\}j  copyittts  and  tmnslators.  The  fol- 
Mrve  as  specimens: — 
C.  xxiv.  8  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have 
rs  old,  but  in  2  Chr.  xzxvi.  9  the  num- 
8. 

vii.  8  VitringH  shows  that  for  threescore 
muling  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 
ifter  shissh  (6)  having  been  mistaken  for 
ad  abbre\'intion  by  omission  of  the  tnem 
lural  sAkfAim,  which  would  stand  for 
+  ten  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  + 

vim.  vi.  19  we  have  50,070,  but  the 

Vrabic  versions  have  5070. 

K.  iv.  26  we  read  that  Solomon  had 

s  for  chariot-hones,  but  4000  only  in 

5. 

ttvi  Vim  (6)  and  zayin  (7)  appear  to 

nterchaiiged  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 

iations,  which  are  selected  from  a  coiMons 
J  ^Ilass  (De  Cmtssis  CorruptioniSy  i. 
p.  \i<S,  etl.  llothe),  appcrj  to  liavo  pro- 
tlu'  alphabetic  method  of  writing  num- 
ich  it  is  easy  to  soc  how,  e.  </.,  such 
'I  (1)  axu\jod  (*),  nun  O)  and  cjph  (D), 
>oen  c<nitu\indiid  and  even  sometimes 
he  final  lett<.Ts  alsio,  which  were  un- 
e  e:irly  Phoenician  or  Samaritan  alpha- 
h1  as  (^ai  ly  as  the  Alexandrian  period  to 
i^U  between  500  and  1000." 
ever  ground  these  vai'i.itions  may  aflford 
e  conjf<'ture,  it  is  certain,  fnim  the  tact 
b»)ve,  tlut  no  positive  rectitiuition  of 
j'resont  l)e  estiblishod,  more  especially 
>  little  variation  m  the  numberti  quoted 
r.,  U>th  in  N.  T.  and  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
n.  XIV.  9,  quote*!  1  Cor.  x.  8.  (2)  Ex. 
te-l  <Jal.  iii.  17.  (3)  Fx.  %v\.  35  and 
]u<»t*Hl  Acts  xiii.  1*?.  (4)  Gen.  xvii.  1, 
.  iv.   19.      (5)   Num.  i.  46,  quoted 

al-io  in  tho  main  agrees  in  his  state- 
iib»Ts  with  our  exi.sting  copies. 
,  I*  littl"'  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
t.  Au:,nistim'  (Op.  I>.  x.  13,  §1),  that 
of  th»'  numlx'i-s  nu>ntioned  in  Scriptui-e 
to  liO  iqir«'!M'iitative  rather  than  dt'tor- 
iVitain  iiuinlrtTs,  as  7,  10,  40,  U)<\ 
•d  ax  pviu^  the  idea  of  completenos^ 
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Without  entering  into  his  tlieory  of  this  usage,  w« 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  i  um- 
beiv  in  ceiiaiu  case^  h  one  extremely  commott  amonf 
Eastern  nations,  whc  have  a  prejudice  against  oounU 
ing  their  possessioob  Accurately ;  that  iteutcn  lai^l> 
into  many  aodcot  systems  of  chix>nology,  and  tlmt 
it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
speculations  not  only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  othei 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  boUi  Greek  and  Ho- 
man,  but  also  in  those  of  the  kter  Jewish  writers, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  soch  (Christian  writen 
as  St.  Augustine  himself  (August.  1>6  Doctr.  Christ. 
ii.  16,  25  ;  Civ.  D.  xv.  30;  Philo,  DcMund.  Opif. 
i.  21 ;  Df  Abrdk.  ii.  5 ;  De  Sept.  Nwn.  ii.  281,  ed. 
Mangej;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  ^y ;  Mishna,  Pirkt 
Aboth,  T.  7,  8;  Irenaeus,  i.  3,  ii.  1,  v.  29,  30; 
Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  it.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  72,  ed. 
Migne ;  Arist.  Meiaphyn.  i.  5, 6,  xii.  6,  8  ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iv.  17 ;  Varro,  Hehdom.  fnigm.  i.  p.  255,  ed. 
Bipont ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  72,  ed.  Haiv ; 
Burckhardt,  Trao.  in  Arabia,  i.  75 ;  Syria,  p.  560, 
comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  xxii.  17 ;  also  seeimpers 
on  Hindoo  Chronology  in  Sir  W.  Joncs*s  Works, 
Suppl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  a.  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by 
design  indefinitely,  or  6.  definitely,  but,  as  we  may 
say  preferentially,  i.e.,  because  some  meaning  (which 
we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand;  was  attu-hcd  to 
them. 

1.  Seven,  as  denoting  eithi.T  plumlity  or  com- 
pleteness, is  so  fi-equent  as  to  make  a  selection  only 
of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  seven-fold,  Gen.  iv. 
24 ;  teven  timM,  i.  e.  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.  24 ; 
Ps.  xii.  6  ;  seven  {i.e.  many)  tiw»/i,  Deut.  xxviii.  25. 
See  also  1  Sam.  ii.  5 ;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  is 
osed  ;  Prov.  vL  16,  ix.  1 ;  Eccl.  xi.  2,  where  eight 
also  is  named ;  Is.  iv.  1  ;  Jer.  xv.  9  ;  Mic.  r.  5 ; 
ahio  Matt.  xii.  45,  seven  spirits ;  Maik  xvi.  9,ifrm 
devils;  Rev.  iv.  5,  seven  Spirits,  xv.  1,  seven 
pligues.  Otho,  Lex.  Bubb.  p.  411,  ssiys  that 
Sa-ipture  uses  seven  to  denote  plurality.  'See  also 
Christian  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  Tfies.  Eccl. 
s.  V.  <i38o/itff,  Hofmann,  Lex.  s.  v.  "Septem,**  aiHl 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Varro,  Aristotle, 
and  Aelian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  fur 
the  number  7. 

2.  Ten  ns  a  preferential  number  is  exempli  tied 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe. 
It  plays  a  conspicuous  port  in  the  later  Jewisli 
ritual  code.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  410. 

3.  Seventy ^  as  compounded  of  7  X  10,  appears 
frequently,  e.g.,  seventy  fold  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Alatt. 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  dfering^ 
of  70  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19,  and  foil.);  the 
70  elders  (xi.  16) ;  70  years  of  captivity  (Jer. 
XXV.  1 1 ).  To  these  may  be  added  the  70  descendants 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.),.'ind  the  allece<l  l!abbinical  quali- 
fication for  election  to  the  oflice  of  Judge  amoii|^ 
the  71  memWrs  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  tli« 
knomletlgc of  70  languages  ^iSanA.  ii.  6  ;  andCaq^ 
xov,  App.  Bibl.  p.  576).  The  number  of  72  trani 
latora  may  perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  laaif* 
idea. 

4.  F^ve  ai^poai-s  in  the  table  of  punishnents,  ol 
legal  i-ptiuii^ements  (Kx.  xxii.  1 ;  Ijev.  v.  16,  xxii 
14,  xxvii.  15:  Num.  v.  7,  x>iii.  16),  and  in  the 
five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

5.  Four  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2"^ ;  and  the  so-ciilied  4  vomers  of  the  earth  ; 
the  4  rreitures,  each  witl  4  rings  and  4  f«MH,  of 
tjEekiel  (i.  5  and  full.) ;  4  riT<-n  of  I'a-^iaM  (iicn 
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U.  10);  4  ImmIa  (Ihm.  vij«,  anj  Ri«t.  m  6);  tbi^  | 

3.  T^V**  mns  re^iiRnipd,  both  b?  the  Jews  and 
oihtf  oationft,  as  a  &|«vi«iUy  ccimplfte  and  itiystir 
Aumbtr  CPI«to,  />«•  Ary,  iv.  p,  715;  FHonp.  Halic. 
iii.  c  12).  ft  apptni-s  m  mmf  instoncei  in  Serifs 
iurt  lu  a  defiaile  number,  e,  g.  3  (&ift6  ( Ei,  isiii. 
14,  17  J  Deut.  rvi.  IB  „  tbe  triple  offering  of  the 
Njuuu-itei,  and  th«  triple  bl<!saing  ( Xmn.  ri.  14,  24), 
tbe  triple  mvocntion  {U.  ti.  3;  Rct,  i.  4),  Dcifiier« 
3  bour«  01  prayer  (Dan»  ri.  10,  oonip.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
tb9  tbird  heaven,  (2  Cor.  rii.  2),  and  tbe  thrice- 
repeated  riaioo  (ArU  z.  16). 

7.  TiPflrw  (3  X  4)  apppam  in  12  tribea,  12  ston« 
m  tbe  high-prifst's  brrawt-plate,  12  Apostle*,  12 
lianddlion-fitunei^,  miii  12  gntes  (Her.  xii.  19*21) ; 
12,001)  furlongs  of  the  beavejily  city  (Rer,  ui*  16)  j 
I44.00f>  «>al«{  (licT.  irii.  4), 

8.  fVi^  Appears  ia  nimif  enameratioos ;  40  days 
)f  Mofie«  El.  (ixiv.  18)  ;  40  fears  in  the  wilder* 
Deu  (Num,  xiv.  34)  ;  40  dnp  and  nights  of  Elijah 

1  K.  lix,  8) ;  40  day*  of  Joim>i'«  wnmjng  to  Nioin^eh 
Jon,  iii.  4) ;  40  d.if »  of  temptAtion  (^latt.  ir.  2). 
Add  t^  tbese  the  very  firequent  use  of  the  number 
40  in  regnal  yearB,  nod  in  political  ^r  other  perlixls 
(Judg.  tji.  11, liit  1 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  IS;  2  Sam,  v.  4, 
xt,  7;  I  K.  xi.  42;  Ex.  nix.  11,  12;  Act« 
xiti.  21). 

9.  (^ne  hundr^J,— 100  cttbite*  length  of  the  Taber- 
nacle-court (Ex.  xivii.  IS);  1 00  men,  i.  *.  a  large 
number  (Lei'  ixri.  8);  (Jidixm^i  300  men  (Judg. 
vii.  6) ;  the  spJection  of  10  out  of  every  100,  (xx. 
Hi) ;  100  men  (2  K.  iv.  4,^) ;  lender  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  KM  Etrip*^  (Pror.  irii.  10); 
100  times  (Ecel.  Till.  12);  100  cliildi-en  (vL  3); 
100  cnbitf'  nifUfvtiremenU  in  Ezeklel'^  Temple  (Ex* 
il.,  xii,,  ilii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xriii.  12);  100 
pence  (Matt,  rviii.  28);  100  measures  of  oil  or 
wheat  (Luke  xvi.  0,  7). 

10.  ijistly,themystic  number  666  TRev.  xuL  18), 
of  which  the  earliiat  attempttsi  explanafioQ  t«  the 
conjecture  of  Irenaeus,  who  of  thrw  words,  Eu»iuth;is, 
LatVmnfl,  and  Teitan,  prefei^  the  l$u4  as  fultilling  it& 
SQQditinnK  beat.  (For  various  other  interiiretiitiona 
■ee  Calmet,  Whitby,  and  Irenaeus,  Ih  AntichrisL 
V,  c.  29,  30). 

It  il  evident^  on  the  one  hand,  tliat  whiltst  the 
rapT«mtatire,  mui  abo  the  typkal  chanict«r  of 
etrtain  tuimbeni  mu^t  be  maintained  (e.g.,  Mntt. 
six.  28),  there  Ia,  on  the  other,  tbe  grefite>t  danger 
of  over*itraining  any  particuiltvr  theory  on  the 
subject,  nxid  of  thus  degenerating  into  that  subtle 
trilling,  frtwu  which  neither  the  Gnosticsj  nor  some 
also  of  their  orthodox  oppooftits  wei-e  etempt  (i»ee 
Clem*  AIci.  5^nofrt.  vi.  c.  11,  p.  782,  ed.  Potter 
and  Atignat.  /.  e.\  and  of  which  the  Rabbinical 
wntings  present  mdi  strilting  instunoefi.  ['Ohkcv 
NOUXjr,  CfiNBlTS.]  [H,  W.  PJ 

NUMBKRING.     [Ceissus.] 

NUMBERS  (lanM,  from  the  first  woid ;  or 
13TO3,  from  the  word*  *rp  "ISlGa,  mi,  1 ; 
^KpiB^ol*.  Kumeri*  cdM  alio  by  th«  later  Jews 
DnSptSn  'IDD,  or  Dnij^SHj,  the  Fourth  Book 
•f  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  it*  name  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ( whence  our  •NumU-in*) 
ftwn  the  double  numbering  or  c*»niua  of  iht^  peopI»* ; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  chaps.  L-ir.,  aiwi  tbe 
lacdiiul  in  chap.  xxvi. 

A.  Cmtcnts. — The  linok  mar  he  said  to  conbisn 
giiiHl%  tbe  hifilory  uf  the  Unielite&  from  the  tim* 


NTT3fBKH» 

M  their  Icnvine  SiiiaS,  m  the  ^t^jonA 


L  Thti  pn-ptiraUuiiA  toi  tJ;>«  (ic|ujiJ4 
(L  1-Ji.  10). 

II.  The  journey  from  Smai  ut  llN 
ain«m(x.  n-xiv,  45).  ' 

III.  A  brief  notic*  of  bwi  sn^ 
whicli  trati»ptred,  during  tlw  thirty^ 
wandering  in  tb**  wt)«Vr!>'»^  (xr^  1-fil 

IV.  Th'  t  fW.fN 
arrival  ot  Kadob  lUl 
*•  the  plains  .'  .'.->«  .-,  ."-..viaa  iiaar/4 
1-xxxvi.  13) 

I.  (a.)  Tbeohjaet  ot  U>e  €t»catnpKint 
been  acvompli&hed.  Tb^  Coveaaiie  b«l 
tbe  Law  fifiven,  the  Saoetaarj  aft  op* " 
eom^cmted*  the  serrloe  of  God  afpoiol 
hovah  dwellf  in  f\w  midst  of  Htw  dMMQ 
is  now  time  to  depnrt  in  ordrr  that  thr  I 
be  achieveil  for  which   l^r:l  I 

ThHt  object  ts  Hfvn  occttpnt5o'  i 

But  this  in  not  to  b.'  | 

means,  but  by  the  foixii 
hflbjtantji :  for  **  the  ii 
tbt»y   are  ripe  far  ju  ' 
lamel   19  to  execute.      ; 
gmiiz«d  a»  Jehovah's  army .  -J 

tering  of  all   wh<j  arp  i-sif**!  | 

necessary.     Hen>  3 

berjug  of  tbe  ]  -  ^ 

tain,  tir<(t,  the 

amount inj^  in  all  « 

fire  huothed  aj  ' 
Invites,  who  were  tioL  . 
L);  secondly,  the  arm: 
order  of  march  S  '  -  t 

separate  census  .  t^ 

Gn«l  instesid  of  o:  ^i.  t''' 

of  the  tnbe  baring  thfi 
nacle  finpoiiited  them.  ' 
when  they  were  on  tii- 

(5.)  Chnpt4>Ts  T.,  VI 
supplementary  t"  *^- 
r*rtnovjil  of  ihe 
tlie  law  of  rest  I L 
lousy  (r.  11-31)^   the  Ua 
1*2 n  ;  th-i  form  <»f  the  pri^^f 

(c)  Chapters  vU.  l-v 
this  time,  and  regul  - 
Chap.  rij.    give*    ^r- 
the   prince  of   ^ 
tion   cf  the  T&^ 
•ecratioQ  of  the  LeviUi^si  ,\£i,  ?■•'/ 
verses  1-4  of  chap.  riii.  «irtn  to  *•' 
chap.  ix.  1-14,   of  lli«  tepr 
Pasaorer  (the  first  in  llie  w 
di«y  of  the  t«M:ond  metith,  an  * 
made  to  meet  the  agm  «f  i 
defitcmfnt  w^re  unable  to  - 
ix.  LV23.  telb  h«w  tbe  dmj-J  ^^ '''  - 
the  maivh  and  Uie  ttcampOioA ;  iM  t 
two  silver  trnmjie't*  w«»  «inpl«fiA  • 
ii^nal  for  public  aaoettiblies,  Ax  •*♦  •■ 


II.  Mairh  from  Siuai  U>  t^ 

(a.)  We  have  brr*.  fir*t, 
leribed  (x.   14-""-"'  ^^    -i    "• 

faiher-iti-]aw,   }  nt|«CTtW 

|Wnitya;areqiu   ,      ,    .  ^    .habitJe*" 


NDMBKRD 

would  te  well  iic<^uuiht«cl  with  ih^ 
p  itu  ttrid  »l»n  would  hare  tii* 

it«d  the  [jeuiuAttla  {'2\)*'62)]  KDd  tl^ 
|«iJc«iinptiinol    tii«  tU4iviit(r   and    tttft 

uut  of  wv«jttl  or  lJ»  »Uitioi»  aiid  of 

liafifidO'^d  III  JieiD      Tht  limt  wa« 

re,  UmuH!  o.  tiicir  imt^tticint  miir* 

of  the  pcijple  were  dn»tmy««i  hy 

belufigQii  clucfl)*.  It  wtiiild  H*etu» 

jaiultltudi!'  wtiidi  cnine  otit  uf  ^^j>ry)>t 

\tm) ;  tbi;  IfMttliiag  uJ'  tiie  peupt^  lor 

(^'  MoftiM  Ui^it  he  autuot 

u|n)n  him,  mid  the  ap- 

c»f  Mfvetity  elder*  lo  «ive 

hi»omc«  (Ai.  !0--i9)f  the  quRlli 

jmeut  ttilJow'uig  thereon,  which 

4lw    oejt   ttxttioiu    Kibafcth'hnt' 

of  lu*t),  w»  ;ii':i:i  (ct;  p», 

Ittt  U»  15);  w-riral  nt  H»wer«th, 
Mirioin  «ie  j«Aioii&  of  Mcm»«  juuI 
i'«|iieuc!e  miitteu  writh  kfutny  (aiL 
iding  uf  the  »ptisi  from  the  wilderuisis 
^A)»  their  report,  Uie  i^ftual  of  the 
r  Ctunaii,  thfiir  rvjeetloo  Uk  OOtuo- 
^  nuh  attack  upon  the  A0Mkkit«\ 
Id  a  dttlttt  (xiL  ia-ii7.  45). 
bUows  must  b«  referred  apparently 
ircn  jeuv  of  wonderiiigt;  but  we 
^  of  time  or  pliioe.  We  haw  Inws 
nimt  and  driiik  olfeiings,  and  other 
iCtl ) ;  an  aocoimt  of  the  puaisfamcnt 
MBker»  perhaps  as  ma  eiample  of  tJw 
ttoa  iDicfitioood  in  ren,  30,  31  (xt« 
irBctioii  to  put  firipgea  oa  their  goi^ 
Bitc8(]CT-,  37*41  )f  the  history  of  tiio 
^lah,  UiUmn,  and  Abiiiun,  and  the 
\  the  poople  (rri.) ;  the  buddiiig  of 
ft  wiUieas  tiuit  the  triU  of  Levi  waa 
\  thtf  ibjtxtiou  that  Airoii  lod  bU  Mua 
^iii[<|uUy  of  the  poopK  imd  tbcdutfei 
moA  Uvitoi  (xviii.J ;  tbt  law  of  tho 
JBaUoD  (xii.), 

■  narrative  i-etiim>  abru^itly  to  the 
Diillt  of  ll)e  Uraelit»  in  Kiuittth, 
d\m^  ai*d  the  p«<j]4e  n  r-  -  * -r 
BMa  and  Aittiit^  **  ajh 
lot  allowed  to  enter  in 
^,  Thiiy  iitte»deii  perhaip*.  «ls  l>eioie, 
■I  ftmii   tJie  MDiith.     TItiA,  hi^wcver. 


NUMBERt^ 


Mi 


md  OTomiitfiig 
,  nod  to  pay  ti 


t  tttKi 


ticoeMMry,     I 
und    WAitike 

111     l.ll  lil^l    VMil 

||Ji<i!«e  tdnii>At 
I  bei'ii  hdd  by 
agptCiil  a  larga  and  weif- 
I  ImaUtca  abaodooed  tha  atl£iupt 
nad  aouthwanie,  k«qiittf  aloof 
of  Idttioaea  till  tmf  tmdM 
i-'il). 

aotitliwanli  they  *iiip  at  Mount 

'  ftt   Movmh,    nil    the  edge  of   tlie 

r ;  aod  fn.ytii  tlii*  *\nti  it  Wi)ukl 

,  M]eotn(«uttud  by  his  bi'utluir  Mumcs 

t^UltU^t  thir  ouiip  m  m^ivl^  la 

iiA       M^iiui  iU^i    tytf>g   lUeh 


wttiiin  the  Edomite  lerritory^  whilst  it  nigkf  Ittffl 
)  been  periJoiii  for  a  larger  number  to  atteLipt  to 
petietrafae  tt,  the«e  tmarmed  wayfturera  would  not  b< 
I  molesteii,  or  might  ereafie  detection.  Bunien  fu|^ 
'  oeeita  tJiat  Aaron  wi&&  taken  to  31ount  II or,  in  tat 
I  hope  that  tJie  fresh  uir  of  the  moiuitain  might  be 
bvoeltdal  to  hit  nboovery ;  but  the  narrative  doe& 
not  jostify  fueh  a  auppocitioa. 

After  Aaron 'a  doith.   the  march   is  ouDtiauoil 

untithwnid  ;  but  when  the  laiaelilei  approadi  tha 

howl  of  tim  Akabah  at  the  •outhcinmoat  point  of  the 

Kdomite  tcfritory,  they  A^^iin  murumr  by  reniOD 

of  tlie  roii|;hi]«»  of  the  W4iy»  und  mjiny  perish  by 

tli«  bit4*  of  visoomotu  ?ierp(iiit4  (xi.  22-1^1.  9).  The 

p02uiag«   {xxL  1''3)  whir.il  vpeiks  of  tht?  Cituaiiitc 

king  of  Aiud  OB  coming  out  a^ninst  th«!  Itfj^eliiea  la 

1  dmt  )y  out  of  place,  »uudut£  tm  it  doeg  a/trr  tho 

I  tnentiou  of  Aaroa^k  death  on  Moimt  Uor.     Arad  ii 

in  the  nouth  of  P;il(»tiue«     Tho  attack  thet«foi« 

I  muiit  hjive  been  mwle  whilst  the  people  were  yet  iu 

I  the   neightxiurhood  of   Karleah.     The  mMition   ol 

^  Homuth  also  ahowa  that  thU  must  have  been  the 

I  imae  (comp.  riv.  45),     It  ia  on  thii  ucond  oocaaioa 

tluit  tit*  name  of  Uonnoh  ia  aaid  to  have  been  gtv«o« 

Kither  thertiora  it  ia  tiaed  pioleptioally  in  xjv,  45,  or 

there  b  Aome  csoofiiaUHi  in  tha  normtive.    Whai 

•♦the  way  of  Atharim'*  (A.  V.  "tha  way  of  the 

•pica  " )  wof ,  we  have  no  means  now  of  aaocrtaluing. 

(A/j  There  ia  afoin  a  ^p  in  the  namtive.     Wt 

ai«  told  nothing  of  the  march  obng  the  eaaterti  adga 

of  Edom,  but  sttddenly  find  oiuiselvts  tmunported 

to  the  bardera  of  Moab.     Here  the  UrocUtei  aut.^ 

ooMv«ly  encounter  and  dafeat  the  kinga  of  the 

Amoiitaa  and  of  Baahao,  wtasting  &om  thtan  thair 

territory  and  permanently  occupying  it  (jud.  1 0->35|i 

Their  aaonaaai  olonu  the  king  of  Moab,  who,  dia- 

tmsting  his  luperiority  in  the  field,  tends  for  a  ma* 

i  gicko  to  curM  hit  enemica;  banc*  the  epiaode  o( 

'  Uaiaom  (uii.  Uxiiv.  25),    Othtr  artifioea  am  «ii- 

ployed  by  tha  Moabitaa  to  watkan  Uia  lanaalitia, 

eapcoiaUy  through  tht  Infiiittiei  of  Hia  Moabiyah 

women  (ucY,  t),  with  whom  the  Uidiinilei  (rer.  6> 

ara  also  joined  ;  this  evil  ia  averted  by  the  teal  ol 

Fhiti«*ha»  (xtv,  7,  H)  ;  a  «w*md  nnTnt>*Ting  of  the  Is* 

nicli'  *f«»ry 

to  I : .  .  (IMS 

14^  u>  ..♦,:  .„,„.  ,,..^ov'  .  <>n  la 

|,nvea  thei^ui  (  xxvii.  i-  J  his 

deitth,  Olid  JoikiiLia  n\>,  ".T»i, 

l'i-23),    Ceittin  Uvt'  !;uly 

taci-iliee,  rujii  the  alle.  r  i vidk 

"idAn 
>  of  iieubeii  ludf 

'■!    I'x'TTti,'^.     ''I  'jUtU- 

-  .iiruuii  *jt  iLk  t4rioua 
<  in  tlie  deM^'rt  (i^iii, 
i-t-';;     I  '      "    th*?  CansiUiitak, 

(xxxiii,  .  i    the   rrcmttvd 

I..aiui,  and  ^,  i^ide  it  (jLoiv.); 

the  appointment  ot  the  cjtie»  of  tlir  Leritaa  and  tha 
Cities  ut'  refug;e  (uav,);  furUicif  diraolioDa  raapad^ 
log  hcire««ft.  with  special  R&raMJt  to  tht  eHi 
miMitoniHl  in  chap.  ixvn.«  and  cooduaioo  «f  tht 
book  (juvi.). 

li,  hUfifritfj.—7h\A,  like  the  olliff  hooka  of  tibt 
IV'tjL-tteuch,  i*  supptised  by  mnny  critics  to  caoalil 
of  a  t:«]iri[iiUtiuii  fruiii  twa  or  XUtvut^  or  llioiv,  earlier 
diicun»«titii»  AttJOi-dtUg  tu  IV  Write,  tht  fuUow«r^ 
purtioua  are  tiic  woik  of  thr  Rlnhln  [IIcnta- 
TKirCJl] :— Chap.  L  l-x.  *J!«j  tiU»  :i-l6  [m  Its  w% 


ifoU,  tlMMtgti  not  111  iis  picsfju  foiTu;;  *v, ;  xvi.  I, 
*i-ll,  16-2:*.  U  {?}-,  xvii.-iU.;  xs,  1-13,  22-29; 
ix^*-oxi.  (csoept  perhapA  Mvi,  8-11);  loii*  b, 
29  4:*  (Tera.  1-4  uncert^iin)  ;  ixxiii.-ixxTi.  The 
itttt  of  the  tKJok  ii,  aoconling  to  him,  by  the 
J«h«vist  or  Utcr  clitor.  Von  Leugcrke  (AVmzan, 
t.  bxii.)  Afid  Stiiht^lin  (§23)  moke  a  similar  div> 
tiun^  though  they  drffer  lu  to  some  Tene^f  luid  eir<>n 
wljolfl  chapter*.  Vaihiiitjcr  (in  HeiTto^'a  Eitcycto'^ 
p^/rVt  Art.  '*  reutAt<?iicli  '*)  fiud«  tnifes  of  thrptf  di«- 
tmcl  liociunentA,  ^vhicfa  he  astirit^s  iMfVLnally  to  the 
pi-(?»hlluhist»  the  Etohiit^  and  the  Jdiorist.  To  the 
liriJt  he  a^nigna  diap.  i.  29-3'jj  li*  1-12*  16  (Id 
iU  i>riginid  forn)) ;  jot,  14-21  j  jwi.  1-9,  VS-^h; 
tailt.  33-42 ;  xiidii.  55,  56,  To  the  Elohbi  be- 
toug  chnp.  I.  1-x.  28;  m.  1-zii.  I'j;  xiil.  \-xk. 
i:j;  XX.  2'i-29;  xxi.  10-12;  xiii.  1 ;  xxv,  1-xxxj, 
M ;  xxxii.  t-^2 ;  xxxiii.  1-xxxri.  Id.  To  th« 
lehovist,  xi.  l-xii.  16  {iUterarbeiiirt);  xxii.  2-xxir. 
15;  xxii.  8,  &c. 

But  the  grounds  on  whtch  this  distinction  of 
d9eailMB,ts  restA  are  in  evciy  respect  moat  uti!>aiti»- 
ftctory.  The  use  of  the  divine  niimejif  which  wn* 
tSe  sttuUng-paint  of  this  critidfitn,  cwaes  to  be  a 
di tenon ;  aiid  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  ptu> 
tkuiar  mimner  or  cx)lourii)g,  ttie  normtiire  of 
mlracloi  or  prophedes,  are  HUfipo^i  to  decide  whe< 
titer  a  peasoge  bdongf  to  the  enrli^r  or  the  later 
docunQilit.  Thus,  for  distance,  Stalielin  alleges  a« 
reaeoQS  for  aMigning  c^ps,  xi.  xii.  to  the  Jehoyist^ 
the  ooitijng  down  of  Jehovah  fo  speak  with  Moses^ 
li.  17,  25;  the  pillar  of  a  rloud^  xiu  5;  the  rela- 
tik>D  between  Joshua  and  Srloies,  xi.  28*  as  in  £s. 
xxxiii.  xxxir. ;  the  seventy  eldei-s,  xi.  16>f  as  Rx. 
xxir.  It  and  bo  on.  So  again  in  the  Jehoristic 
section,  iiii»  xiv.,  he  find^j  traces  of  "  the  antbor  of 
the  First  Legislation'*  in  one  pasm^  Uiii.  2-17), 
because  of  the  ttse  of  tlie  wonl  HDZS,  signifyitig 
"  a  tribe/*  and  K^CJ,  as  in  Num.  i.  and  vii.  But 
IC^^l  is  used  also  by  the  supposed  «iipp1ementi&t, 
as  in  Cx.  xxii.  27,  xxxir.  31 ;  anA  tliat  HDD  is  not 
peeiUiar  to  thu  older  doeunieiits  h;ts  been  shown  by 
keil  ( Comm.  em  Joshua^  s.  lix.).  Von  Leng<if  ke  goes 
still  further,  and  cuts  off  liii.  2-16  altogether  from 
what  follows.  He  thus  makes  the  i»tory  of  the 
spies,  as  giirefi  by  the  Elohist»  strangely  mainied. 
We  only  hear  of  their  being  sent  to  Cnnaan,  but 
nothing  of  Iheir  return  and  their  report.  The  chief 
lea'ion  for  this  separation  is  that  in  xiii,  27  occurs 
the  JehoYi^tic  phrase,  **  flowing  with  milk  and 
hooey,**  and  some  references  to  other  earlier  Jeho- 
rirtic  passages.  De  Wette  again  ftnds  a  repetition 
in  xJT.  26-3^  of  xiy.  11-25,  and  aecordiuglj  giv«t 
these  passages  to  the  Elohist  and  Jehorist  respeo- 
tirtly.  This  has  more  colour  of  probability  al>out 
it,  but  hue  been  axuweted  by  Ranke  (  UnUrauch.  ii. 
a.  197  tT.).  Again,  clvip.  xri.  ts  snppowd  to  be  a 
combination  of  two  dilferent  accounts,  the  original 
or  Elohisfic  document  having  oontaiued  only  the 
slory  of  the  rKbellion  of  Korah  and  his  eomponyt 
whilst  I  he  Jeh  ovist  mixed  up  with  it  the  insurrec- 
tion uf  I>;4th.'m  and  Ahiiiuu,  which  was  directed 
niiher  against  tlie  tj<>iiip<iral  dignity  than  agninst 
the  spiritua]  authority  of  ^^loscs.  But  it  is  against 
this  view,  that,  in  orJer  to  jwsrify  it,  verses  12,  14, 
27,  and  M2,  are  ti«iUe>J  na  inti?rpolntioiis.  Beiiide:^, 
the  didicMTpAJicies  which  it  'i&  nlli'i^ed  have  anst^n 
from  the  fusing  of  the  two  nnrmtives  disappear 
when  fnirly  Iwiked  at.  There  is  no  contradiction, 
lor  instsnoe.  betwwn  xvi,  la,  whei^e  Korah  appeal^ 
It  rhe  tnhejiuicle  of  the  rongj  egntion,  and  ver,  27, 
ihlmt  t>at!iiui  aitJ   A  hi « am  stand  at  tlie  dor  of 


their  tent^.     hi  the  Imt  pmamgfi  1 
tionec,  niut,  even  if  we  ffup|MMe  htm  to  t 
the  ntn-ative  altowi  tttne  for  hie 
THli«ri]fu4e  and  returned  to  hia 
again,  does  the  staterDeDl,   ver.  i 
men  who  offered  ioccose   were 
and  who  Had,  as  we  learn  from  ver. 
leaders  of  the   tDSEnrrectaoct,    Korah* 
Abirrii'  ri^;ainat  thm 

nocorl  I  Iltalhui  aiwl  Ab 

apperl...... .    ....,     Korah   w«*«  air 

by  the  opening  of'  the  «m.H^.      Vv 
as  Keil    rtmntk*   (Ei^'^t,    M). 
dwiimeot  {dw  Oi-vmi»::fkri/i}  In 
belonging  to  the  other  tiib 
Korah's  rebeiiion,  beoauiv  they  i 
Aaron  (ver.  3),  ♦•  AU  thv 
which  juHtitio  the  atatamcot  &^ 
besidet  Korah  the  Lerite,  the 
Abiram,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  | 

in  chap.  tii.  we  hare  a 
the  jealousy  with  which   the 
was  rcgsfded  even  tn  liis  o^rn  i 
the  almcMt  abaoluit  iiatorv  of  1 
b  perhaps  hardly  to  he  wqmli 
band,  as  we  are   vtpreaAj 
everything  in   hi«    penonal 
jealousy.     **  Now  the  maw 
above  all  the  men  whieh  wcv 
tfirili,">ays  the  bistorim  fTer.  i%^ 
the  outburst  of  ihia  feeling  «a  Ihit  i 
and  Aaron  was  tliat  Mas 
pian  woman  (a  woman  of  Ousb). 
bibly,  as  Ewald  ougmtB,  «  aeeiia 
after  the  death   of  Zippomh. 
reason  for  suppoaiio^,  aa  h«  ^tm\ 
note),  that  we  have  hers  •  i 
counts.     He  observes  tlult  the  < 
ther  and  sister,  *'  Hsitt  the  Ijw4  i 
by  Moses,  h  -  '    a.b«»  nn| 

that  the  Te.i  thrir  jpymy  I 

pnrcotaupeii^....  v..    A>am» uiumggg^ 
wberaat,  aoeording  to  tb* 
was  occasioned  by  his  mam^ii 
a  person  of  ioferior  rmnk.     Bol  i 
hs  more  natunU  than  thml  Cbt  |h|(| 
of  jeokmsf  ihovU  have  &atMal  i 
as  a  preti^  to  begin  the  i 
shown   it>«lf  io  ita   lru« 
recorded  by  the  hiatorian. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wi^ii 
episode  of  Balaam  (xt  i 
been  regirded  is  m  later  im  I 

peculiar,  as  well  as  the  p^rrai  ^^^^^ 
tive.      The  piophedea  attm  vitil  ( 
of  them   highly  6ntab«d:  wmj  dH 
nigged,  vigorous  fruf^eMa  ef  aadsi  f 
meet   us  in  rhnp.  xn'.     (>a  Iheai.  ^ 
OS  on  Ihe  $c<  i  i  aioetlf  1 . . 

ofBaUsm's  Kmmj^m^i 

his  Ftl\hK  '^biol    ~ 

teuch.     Til  wttppm 

the  former  i  nth  (^ 

he  ACcounU  tui   iln,*f  iv-fereo^ 
Cypriotea  (the  KitUm);  the 
that  Utoe  profaiblj  lortstu^  m  i 
of  Sjria*  whereni  A*vrl*  BUgM  bi  J 
Kber,  bemuse  aa  y«t  ^  J^»Jt^  f^i 
hostile  to  tlie  snufJitm  q^  '" 

than  otherw:«e  to  JuilsJu  The  ifl« 
and  Mooh  as  vmiqicftb^l  «Hphi  1 
it   m  smd.  tu  the   ttna  «f  Diifti  ^t 
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145  W.,  Aod  eooifiire  ii.  277  ft.).  The  pMulieciti 
f  llftl«u)i  thcrttfar^,  cio  lii]«  hjrpoUiaAi*,  tat  pitiih 
tm  f^tntu,  fut  ipto  hu  OHititii  by  «  dertr, 
It  not  ▼•17  4crfi|Hiloii«,  writer  of  the  time  of 
■iaili  who,  finding  tome  roeutioti  of  Boiiynn  u  a 
|4qc«  of  MidiAA  tn  the  older  reconl*,  put  th«  itorj 
ito  iJupe  na  we  h*v«  it  Mm.  But  this  sort  of 
^ticiuu  tM  10  pupL'ly  arbttimy  that  it  fcarc«Ij 
fmiim  m  mriouM  refutatiou,  not  to  tneotioo  that  it 
CQimlf  00  th«  aiuiaiptioD  tiutt  in  prophecy 
is  DO  noli  thing  a*  firediction.  We  will  ouly 
bw«  tJMt,  OQiUfltkring  tht  pecullAhtf  of  the  mau 
id  of  ihni  cii^unutuiott  as  giv«o  in  the  hifttorj, 
fc  migUt  expect  to  £itMi  tho  lurratiTQ  iLbdf,  mul 
ivUisJy  tJi«  poetical  prtrtions  of  it,  m^rkeJ  by 
pvcutjau^itiofc  of  thfiu|^ht  aad  diction.  E^en 
tlkftttiiii  rpi»oiie  i^  not  by  tba  «une  writer 
ihm  tmi  o£the  book  of  Numbei-s,  there  ficunft  00 
rauoo  to  doubt  It*  untiquityt  or  iU  rtghtful 
lo  liM  pUoe  whii-h  it  At  pi«»eiit  oocupict. 
B^kjn^  iMin  b^  more  iiuprubaUe  than  thAt,  as  a 
^Jiould  hjkwa  tbund  itj  way  into 

..  .....  :.i^  pidtiTB  of  tin!*  great  mnfician  b 

ally    lu    ket<p:tig    with    llie    arcum»tAiicn» 
fihlich  \v$  Hp|M»i-»  Atiil   with  the  piopliecics 
'm  ilUci*..     Thin  i«  nut  th«  place  to  eoUr 
tbt  ^tiMtiOia  *Uh\i  are  tugg^sk^  by  his 
kPt  on  tbt  •oem.  Uow  it  was  that  a  heathea 
m  yivphd  of  Jdwrah  we  art  ik>t  informed } 
'^  «  M  oettia  bo  point  to  toiiM  renmiAa  of 
rtmltiTf  ivTeiation,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  qa- 
K  bruHr-  fhrxi.  f>f  hnd.    It  js  evidtnt  that  bis 
wi"''  rfiitof  most  heathen, 

b*  podBJonate  wish  to 

fyuU^i    Hi  (»i>    uniLu    aiiiniJ^    tht   trUO  flBrVB»t»    of 

but,  UdUM  tl»e  soQtluiym'^s  en£i  pro- 
tt>  be  ^ifut,  ajkI  Uie  profusion  of  it  gnvc 
u  adlitJuiuU  litifHiftaiice  and  ttiBaQscc  Ui  the 
i  linfu  like  Luialc.  be  smtpbt  la  fonnbirie  it 
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I   hi«  h%h>ex  vocation, 
»rkBU«    iu   iho  early 
MSB**  app«apirK4*      ^m... 
^  Kunhnitic. 
rfMK  bu  (btrk  .1 

a  Vft  trtita  (>r  tirael  timuiig  the  nave in-gi'ons  of 
f«Ucj»  to  wtlhtf  lUvm  with  hts  word,  yet 
id   to   foiYtifU   their  future* 


iij^  mnre 

■  v.,i  uifc  homu 

lod  altax-liiii^t 

'  -m-*,  or  goes  to 

I  If  Icioked  down 


fW  Book  of  Kumbtn  tt  rkh  in  fbfmcnti  of 
gimt  pnHTT.  i>nmr  of  tbfTn  of  great  beauty,  and 
I  e  charact^  of 
^1.  Such,  for 
i4ke    uigh-prie«t   (vl. 

^^itorvab  bin*  dk-e  anU  V^i*  tJiMS 


l#        MIt         H.IIStSU 


And  i^re  (be*  pcave.** 
Ml  loo  are  the  dianU  whioh  w«re  lh«  tignal 
^  Ark  to  more  when  the  peLiple  jounieyod, 
I  fcr  ii  to  n»t  whca  they  were  about  to  eor 

*A>lMt  0  l«b<it»h  I  )ef  Tbin^  eofiiitet  be  eetliered  -. 

■Jso  Oiei  bale  I'hm  Sm  befbra  Hwe.** 


of  the  tuoJUas  Of  Itfwl  r 
nL  wt  baf«  a  iMuaepi  cited  fmm  r 
Uw  « &K»a  of  tb«   Wan  U  iehorah/ 


Thji  vii  fPbbabiy  n  collection  of  biil!&d&  and  «ongi 
oompwed  on  ditrtjiieiit  oocasioiM  by  the  wat^'h*firei 
of  the  camp,  and  for  the  moft  peult  tboufh  uot 
fterhaf*  cxdosiTelyp  in  oommemoratic'ii  of  tha  vie- 
tanea  of  the  IaiieHl£«  over  their  enemies,  llic 
title  fthowa  Uf  that  these  were  written  b/  men  im» 
bued  with  A  deep  sense  of  religion*  and  who  wriv 
therefore  foreino««t  to  acktiowMgo  that  hot  tbdr 
own  prowe^,  but  Jehorab'»  Idght  Hand,  had  g]vc>u 
tiiem  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  t**  little, 
lleiice  it  wrui  called,  not  *  The  Book  uf  the  Wnm  vl 
Jsnid/  but  *Tb«  Book  of  the  Wom  of  Jehorah. 
pDfisibly  this  la  the  book  referred  to  in  Kl.  ivit 
14,  espitcially  as  we  read  (ver.  16"^  that  when 
Mosca  built  the  altar  which  ht  oaIl«d  Jehovab- 
NisBi  (Jehorah  i&  my  banner),  he  eictaimed,  **  J*- 
horah  will  have  war  with  Amalek  fh»n  geii«ntiio& 
to  geaemtKm/'  This  expresdion  tmy  haTC  given 
th«  name  lo  the  book. 

The  frRgmeni  quoted  from  this  collection  ts  diffi- 
cult, because  the  allusion*  in  it  ore  obscnre.  I'he 
Ijsraelitvs  bad  reached  the  Amou,  ^  which,"  says 
the  histoiian,  **  fbmis  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
Aepamtes  betw«eo  the  Moabites  and  Aioorites,** 
**  Whertrfore  it  Is  said,**  be  ooutinoes,  » in  Uie  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovahf 

*  Vabeb  In  Suphah  sad  tba  torrent^beda ; 
Arnon  and  tbe  slope  of  the  tarT«bubedB 
Which  tumelb  to  where  Ar  lletb. 
And  which  leaiketh  opon  tbe  bofdsr  of  lloeK*  ** 
The  next  h  a  song  which  was  aung  on  the  di(!sing 
of  a  will  at  a  spot  where  they  etusampcd*  and  wltiiii 
from  this  druomstaoce  was  caUed  Belfj  ur  *  The 
Well.'     It  nms  as  follows: — 

*•  i^pring  np,  O  weU  t  sing  ye  to  tt : 
Welt,  which  the  prinoas  dog, 
Wbkh  tbe  ooblea  of  Ilia  poople  bored 
With  the  soeptTBHif-oncet,  wltb  ibalr  ctaivei.* 

This  aoag,  first  sung  ai  the  digging  of  tbe  wdl, 
waa  afterwards  no  doubt  oummonly  uied  bv  tboae 
who  came  to  draw  water.  Tbe  maidoit  0^  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  Tcrat  by  Toati  aa  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  bcguUcd  tbair  Ubour 
'*  Spring  up,  O  well  V*  was  the  burden  or  refrain  a 
the  song,  which  would  pasa  from  one  m^oiith  to  an* 
other  at  each  fresh  ooil  of  the  rniie,  till  tlie  foil 
bucket  readied  the  w«irs  itH)utb.  But  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  song  lies  not  only  in  its  antiquity, 
but  in  tbe  chamcteristc  touch  which  so  ntaatfaitiy 
connects  it  with  the  lifb  of  the  time  to  which  tht 
narrative  assigns  it.  The  omt  point  which  u 
dwelt  upon  ii,  that  tht  leaden  of  the  people  took 
their  [MTt  in  the  work,  that  they  thcmselvos  helped 
to  dig  the  well,  la  the  new  gtDtratioQ,  who  were 
aboat  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  stntog  f«ei* 
ing  of  fympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
hod  qirutig  up,  which  auguiwd  well  for  tht  future, 
iind  wbidi  letl  its  stamp  even  on  the  balhyis  and 
songs  of  tbe  time.  This  Uttlt  caiol  is  fredi  and 
Ins^  with  joung  life ;  it  s^Arklea  like  tht  wtttr 
of  the  wtU  whoso  spriiigiug  up  fint  ooca»ioM«l  it; 
it  is  the  exprenoQ,  on  the  part  of  thast  who  sung 
it,  of  lively  oonftdence  in  the  sympathy  nd  on-' 
operutioQ  of  ibdr  leaders,  which,  manlmM  In  tbli 
one  iufttanoe,  might  be  relied  upon  (n  all  emer^ 
gendes  i,£waki,  (/«*cA.  ii.  264,  b). 

Immediately  following  this  *Soog  of  tbe  Wcl),' 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  oompoted  siter  a  defeat  of 
tbe  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  tcrrilorT, 
It  is  in  A  taunting,  mocking  strain ;  and  is  oommonlf 
i:on£idei«d  to  have  been  written  by  some  I$rotliiiA 
bard  on  tht  oaeupation  of  Ibt  AAoriie  Itnilory, 
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Tel  ikt  mauiiar  iu  whtt^h  it  it  iatvodwM  trould 
mther  koH  ta  the  belief  that  we  have  here  iha 
tmii&tiituMi  of  im  okl  Amonte  bslUd.  The  hi^torj 
Vt\i»  ui»  thftt  wbea  UraAl  iip|ii-oachcd  the  countrj  of' 
SihoQ  the?  »fQi  ineaieogvrfl  to  him,  d^raajiding  }ier- 
miMiou  to  boss  tlirough  hi«  ten-itory.  Th«  request 
wikft  refused.  Sihoa  cune  out  again&t  them,  but 
w«t  defeated  Id  buttle*  <*  Israel/'  it  i»said, ''  smote 
oim  with  the  wlgo  of  the  sword,  axul  took  hi*  bud 
iu  pooeuiDtif  fi'otii  the  Aruou  to  the  Jahbctk  &uil  as 
Ihr  IU  the  children  of  AoimoD  ;  for  the  l>order  of  tlie 
ehiidrva  of  AmmoD  was  ipeciire  (i.e.  tliey  tnade  no 
encroachments  upon  Ammonitish  territory),  hruti 
aIjio  took  dl  th{«e  uities,  luid  dwelt  in  oil  the  litii^ 
of  the  AmorJtca  in  ll^hboii,  ami  all  hei*  dimghtf^i^ 
(i.  e.  l«»er  towns  and  vilUgw)/*  Theii  follows  a 
little  tcrap  of  Ainonte  lii.story  i  "  For  il&^hbtm  \h 
tlte  city  of  SihoUf  km^  oi  tlw  Aoioritea,  Aud  lie  hml , 
wotted  wnr  with  ibu  farmer  king  of  >loftb,  Aod  hitd 
t^ken  from  hiin  ail  bis  land  i»  tar  as  tlie  Arauu. 
rVh0refore  the  bwJlfld^ingers  (Dv^f^H)  iay, — 
'  Opme  ye  to  Uiy^hbon, 

J^  the  dly  of  Slljon  t>e  NiUt  uid  tftabl limbed ! 

For  fire  weot  forih  Frotu  tl^^hboti, 
A  flutie  oat  of  the  6irougho\d  (n^"lp}  cf  Slhon. 

Which  defoQied  Ar  of  Mu&b. 
The  tonlf  *  of  the  blgh  plAcea  ot  AniotL 
Wo»  t«  lb«e>  Mimh  I 

Tfaoo  trt  undone.  0  people  of  Chcmoeh  t 

Me  (i.  c  Chwpmh  thj  god)  bAdi  i£iv<!n  up  bla  eoni  m 
ragltlfei. 
And  hli^tigLterB  Into  captivity. 
To  SJatm  king  of  tbe  Aniorit««. 

Then  we  out  tbeiD  duwn^  ;  Heahbon  perished  even 
onto  IHbon. 

Ajid  we  Utd  (M)  wute  aiito  NopluJi,  wblcb  (nadietb) 
liolo  UMAL.*  '* 

If  the  song  w  of  Hebrew  origin^  then  the  former 
pnrt  of  it  u  a  biting  tAuntt  **  Come,  ye  Ainoritet, 
into  your  city  of  UeshboD,  snd  build  it  up  again, 
Te  boBsted  that  y«  l«d  burnt  it  with  hro  «iiJ 
driven  out  its  Moabite  iiihabjtatit& ;  but  now  ir^ 
are  come  m  our  torn  aud  have  burnt  HeshboQ«  and 
driven  you  out  as  ye  once  burnt  it  and  droTe  out 
it»  Moabite  pofsessoj-s." 

C.  The  altered  di^repondes  between  mHTiy  ttiite^ 
montd  in  thie  and  the  other  brx>ks  of  the  FeniAteuch, 
will  be  fouad  discussed  in  other  articleii  Iieutero- 
komy;  Exoudb;  Rkktateuch.      [J.  J.S.K] 

KUME'NTUS  (Kot/pi,4}tfios :  Nianentfts)^  »on  of 
Aniiochuj,  was  ieiit  by  Jonathan  on  ati  embody  to 
Rome  {I  Mao!,  tii.  16)  mid  Sparta  (ui.  17),  to  ne- 
ufw  the  ^-iendty  counexiona  between  thi^c  ii&llooA 
and  the  Jews,  c.  n.c.  144.  It  appears  that  he  h&d 
not  returned  6rom  bis  mi^sicin  at  the  death  of  Joiia* 
tbflu  (1  Mnoe,  xiv,  22,  2:3).  He  was  again  des- 
patched to  Romeby  Simon,  c,  B.C.  141  (1  BIocc.  %'\v. 
'14),  wliTe  he  wu*  well  received  and  obtained  Icttera 
in  favour  of  bis  countntnenT  adt^reaseJ  to  the  various 
I'laiftem  poweiit  dependeut  on  the  Republic,  E.C.  139 
(  1  Mat-c.  XV.  15  fi.),    [LociUS.]  [B.  h\  W.] 

yUN  (j^3.  or  rtX  I  Chr.  ^ii,27:  Moirt|:  iVttti). 
The  lather  of  the  Jewish  cantiiia  Joshua  lir.  xzziii. 
tl^&c.).  Hh  genealogical  desLvnt  ^m  Ephraim 
m  fworded  iu  1  Chr.  vii.     Kothmg  is  known  of  his 


•  Or  "  t^^p  pu«e«eoni  of,  the  roeo  of.  tbe  blg^li  pUcoft,*'  kc 
^  8(1  In  ZuoK't  aible,  aiid  UiIj  In  et»e  ilmpletl  reodcrlnt;. 

Ewal4  and  Ounieo  t  "  We  buroed  ihtni,'*    Other* :  "  Wu 

«bot  at  Uiem.** 

naw'int  Huina^  tran\  {DK.  to  uany  (aw  U  t>  i) 


lilfe,  which  «M  d0L.LtUBm  t/pnA  m  f^CJ 
mode  of  »petltug  hb  tmme  ia  tbt  UUL  kv  i 
6ati5ijRi)or3ly  »ooMtnt«d  for.      CimbIih 
it  is  a  very  6^\j  micmke  of  tmiMtrtita 
NATH  for  NATN.      But  llmmld  f  ?i<»«A 
givea  some  good  etjruolc^oi  twmMxt  &r  I 
pi^obablQ  opiaioo  that  the  &ad  II  It  ^maN  I 
tioimlly.  [W.T.I] 

NITBSE.*     It  i«  d«af«  both  from  J 
from  lirwic  fttid  Homao  writers  that  in  i 
tlie  pofiitjoD  of  the  nur»e,  wbartm  ' 
taiii«df  was  one  of  much   honour  aal  f 
(See  Gen.  nir.  59,  xsxw  S  ;  2  .S«txi 
li.  2  ;  8  Mucc  i,  20  ;    Hf«a.  (V,  iu 
'Jthl,  466 ;  Etirip.  firn^  1357  ;  ffippoL  t 
Virg.  J«m.  vii,  ] .)     The  saaae  term  il  J 
fo!fter*father  or  mother,   r.  <^.,  Ktttft.  iL  1) 
tv.  10 ;  U.  dix.  23.     Id  grait 
vtuttt^  probably  eunudu  Id  l«lfl 
trusteil  with  the  chaiig*  of  tlie  boyi*  3 
[Children.]   See  also  KtArtan^  ir.  il  •' 
Mi9.  P«x)Ie«  £R<;/ii7.  m  £^.  iii.  p.  301. 

KirrS.     The  reprteeotatjira  ia  lbs  A*l^ 
w«)d«  6uf  nf/n  and  *yjj«, 

1.  ^o£nlm(D^:tp3:   r<#4a«H 

Anuaig  the  good  thin*^  of  tiie  Isad  wUA  ^1 

of  lariel   w  n*  «  ^em 

E^Tpt,  mn  lb  «r  Muln.    fhm  m 

RCttruely  be  :*.  .. —  ;  th«  beti^ 

of  the  n»t4ch»o  ti^  (/'Ifttfefo  np 


tDodeTU  versioos  are  couteal 
nuh.  (fieeBochart,  CAmotu^, 
tempted  explanations  of  tbe  Lfel'.<^ 
Celiiua,  Hurroif,  L  24.     Tkt  IXX.  ^ 


3.  Iu  N.  1    TMu^.  t*!*!^*  it  TIMM  li.  1) 
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,  int  Pcraan  Tenion  haBpiuteh,  from  which 
rel  the  Arabic  foatak  is  derived,  whence 
I  vioTdUio,  and  the  Latin  pistacia;  the 
vera  is  in  form  not  unlike  the  P.  tere^ 
nothLT  sjxtics  of  the  same  genus  of  plants  ; 
liable  therefore  that  the  terebinthus  of 
.  aiid  Vulg.  is  used  generically,  and  is 
ihied  to  denote  the  Pistachio-tree,  for  the 

does  not  yield  edible  fruit.*  Syria  and 
have  been  long  famous  for  Pistachio-trees, 
aridcs  {\.  177)  and  Pliny  (xiii.  5),  who 
^ria  has  several  trees  that  are  peculiar  to 
long  the  nut-trees  there  is  the  well-known 
'  in  another  place  (iv.  22)  he  states  that 
introduced  this  tree  into  Italy,  and  that 
ompeius  brought  it  at  the  same  time  into 
he  dibtiict  around  Aleppo  is  espedally  cele- 
r  the  excellence  of  the  Pistachio  nuts,  see 
Hist.  o/Alep.  i.  p.  82,  2nd  ed.)  and  Galen 
Alim.  2,  p.  612),  who  mentions  Berrhoea 
as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
e  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance : 
a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gnd  (JocJi.  xiii.  26), 
prolKibility  a  similar  etjrmology.  [Beto- 
(ochart  draws  attention  to  the  fait  that 
nuts  ai'e  mentioned  together  with  almonds 
xliii.  11,  and  obswr^'es  that  Dioetcorides, 
»tus.  and  others,  speak  of  the  pistachio-tree 

With  the  almond-tree;  as  there  is  no 
n  early  writers  of  the  Pistacia  vera  grow- 
;ypt  (we  Celsius,  Hienh,  i.  27),  it  was 

not  tbund  there  in  Patriarchal  times, 
Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  would  have  been 
ptible.  There  is  t^arcely  any  allusion  to 
rcnce  of  the  Pvftacia  vera  in  Palestine 
he  writings  of  modern  travellers  ;  Kitto 
at,  Ptil.  p.  32;{)  sjiys  **  it  is  not  much  cul- 

I'iilestine,  although  found  there  growing 
scme  veiy  reroaikable  positions,  as  on 
ibor,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Atta- 
r  Bui-ckhaj\it,  Sf/ria,  p.  334).  Dr.  Thomson 
d  atui  the  Book,  p.  267)  says  that  the 
tnes  n«u-  Mais  el  Jebel  had  been  grafted 
>i.stichiu  fix)m  Aleppo  by  onler  of  Ibi-ahim 
I  tlmt  *'  the  })ca<«iits  destroyed  the  gi'aiU^ 
fn>p  of  oil  from  the  hemes  of  these  trees 
diminishnl."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
jistachio-tiees  in  Palestine.  These  wei% 
B  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  Ntys 
!»  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  eh«wherc  in 
he  Pistu'i-i  rem  Is  a  small  tree  vai-yinj; 
:«>  :>0  ll.  in  lifight ;  the  male  and  fomnlc 
>w  on  M-|i;>ra:»'  Hoes;  the  fruit,  which  is 
Ntjiiil  iiily  korni'i,  not  unlike  an  almond, 
1  iu  a  biittie  >hell.  Pistnchit>-nuts  nre 
emiNl  as  an  iwiwlo  of  diet  both  by  Orion- 
K«jn>|>i'rui'»;  the  tu-o,  whidi  l»elon«;8  to 
rnl  i.h^vy  An  iCiiriiiuruc,  extends  from 
'M.k.'iMiM,  .iiui  i»  n:itui-aii<«»tlover  the  South 
;  the  n'.t-*  aie  too  well-known  to  uocl 
M  r  |>ti<iii. 

tijK :    Kupva :     n'Lc)  ow-urs  only  in 

II,  "1  >ikout  into  the  gaiilen  of  nuts." 
ew   woiil  in  all  prokibillty  is  here  to  be 
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onderstood  to  refer  to  tht  Walnui-4rM ;  the  Greek 
icap6a  is  supposed  to  denote  the  tr«t,  icdpva¥  th« 
nut  (see  Soph.  JFV.  892).  Although  itdj^vw  mid 
nux  may  signify  any  kind  of  nut,  yet  the  tooMuf, 
as  the  nut  iror*  i^oxil^t  ^  more  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  termi 
(see  Casaubon  on  Athenaeut,  ii.  65 ;  Ovid,  Nux 
Elegia;  Celsius,  ffierob,  i.  28).  The  Hebrew 
term  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  jawz,  which 
is  from  a  Persian  woni  oT  very  similar  form ;  whence 
Aba'l  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says  '*  the  Arabs  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  Gjaua  from  the  Persian,  in  Arabic 
the  term  is  CAus/,  which  is  a  tall  tree."  Tiie 
Chusf  or  Chaaf,  is  transUted  by  Freytag,  "an 
escnlent  nnt,  the  walnut."  The  Jewish  Rabbis 
understand  the  walnut  by  ICgdt, 

According  to  Josephus  {B.  J,  iii.  10,  §8) 
the  walnutrtree  was  formerly  common,  and  grew 
most  luxuriantly  around  the  hike  of  Gennesareth ; 
Schuli,  spcAking  of  this  same  district,  says  he  often 
saw  walnut-trees  growing  there  lai^  enou|^  to 
shelter  four-and-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto 
{Phy$.  Hist,  Pal.  p.  250)  and  Borckhardt  (JSxfria, 
p.  265).  The  walnut-tree  {Jnglans  regia)  belongs 
to  the  Natural  Order  Jngkmdaceae\  it  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  any  description.  [W.  H.] 

NYM'PHAS  (Nu/i^s:  Nymphaa),  a  wealthy 
and  zealous  Christian  in  Laodicea,  CoL  iv.  15.  His 
house  was  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Christians ;  and  hence  Grotius  making  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Christians  in  Laodicea,  infers  that  he  must  have 
lived  in  a  rural  district. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  CB)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appears  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  pseudo- Ambrose,  p:»eudo-Aiuielm, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  in  Lachmann's  N.  T.  The 
common  reading,  however,  is  found  iu  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  and  in  that  of  Ephrem  Syrus  (A  and  ('), 
and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek  Fathers. 

[W.  T.  B.1 


OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  wonls,  which 
a)>pear  to  be  merely  various  fonns  of  the  same  roou* 
oicur  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  names  of  some  spedes  of 
oak,  viz.  e/,  ildh^  Hon,  Man,  alldh,  and  nUcn, 

1.  El   (b'K:    LXX.  Vat.   rtptfityBos  \    Alex. 

rtotfuvBos  ;  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  Zpvs :  cam}^,^tria) 
mxiirs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 
{**■  El-panm").  It  is  unceiiain  whether  el  should 
Im»  jtiint.-*!  with  Paian  to  form  a  proper  name,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ta«en  sepnnitely,  as  the  •*  tere- 
binth," or  the  *•  oak,"  or  the  *'  grove  "  of  Paran. 
Onkelos  and  Saadias  fo  low  the  Vulg.,  whence  the 
'*  phiiii "  of  the  A.  V.  (margin) ;  (see  Stanley,  .S'.  <J-  /'. 
:)19,  520,  Aprp.).  K«Kcnmiiller  {Schol.  ad  1.  c.) 
f«»ll(»ws  Jarchi  {Gunttumt.  in  7Vn/.  ad  Geo.  xiv. 
0;,  and  is  tor  i-etiiuing  the  proper  name.  Three 
pluml  foi-ms  of  el  occur :  itVn,  il6th,  and  Hath, 
Kiiint  the  second  stitiou  where  the  Ismelites  lialted 


ratk 


U  .  O'Utm)  apiioani  to  be  also  osod 

It  i-  iii-n  ipiirrally  upplM  to  the  r«>reMntIi, 
r.nirvh'  inl  the  jii-t,ulini-tne,  »s  Ur^'iiiiis  oli- 
fl    !•;.  IU'jl«-  (KlU'/»  <>7.)  ha*  l>U'Vj-il.     Hi- 


sajrit  the  word  is  spplled  In  some  Arsbte  works  to  a  tri« 
whkh  has  Kreeii-culuured  kvmeU.  'l*bis  must  be  tbi 
I'tttacia  rc/'U. 

■  Vruni  ^^K    TK  or  SptC.  *  lo  W-  mni^" 
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fftiT  they  hMl  ci%»ed  the  Red  Sm,  in  all  prAlmbility 
i^Tlvid  its  onme  from  the  seveiitj  pfilm-tieeii  then; 
L^  omsK  il^  w1;ich  more  pu-ticuliirlj  siguifieK  SQ 
•*  '^iik,"  being  btn  pu*  ibr  anr  groro  or  plontatloti. 
Simitar]^  the  otW  g4unl  ftmn,  #f^  or  ihih, 
inny  reler,  jui  Stank j  {S,  ^  F,  p.  20)  ccnjectures, 
t»  Uie  pAlffl-gmr«  at  AkAtia.  The  pltiral  ilhn 
c«eun  ic  Ij,  i.  29,  where  probably  **oiiJw"  >n 
iitteQded  in  Is.  Ixi.  3,  and  Ex.  itixi.  14,  any  itrong 
AoufiBhing  trees  maj  be  denoted. 

S/tAV,  S^vSpoy  <ru<rK(aCt<J^  Symm.;  wKdrarot  in 
Hoe*  iv.  13 ;  hiw^^v  trvirniOY  i  lertkinthts^  qi*crt:u» : 
**  Oi\k,"  **clah/*  "  teil-trw  "  io  1*.  vi.  13  ;  *♦  elms** 
in  Hoei.  iv.  IH).  Theiu  is  much  ditticulty  in  detor- 
miniug  the  eioct  meomngk  ol  t]ie  iereml  varieties 
gT  tJie  term  mentioned  Above  t  the  old  vearnou^  ait) 
EC  UBOonsiste&t  ttiat  they  add  but  lUtle  bj  wny  of 
elucidatioo.  Celjdus  {Ilierob,  L  34)  has  endeavoui-«d 
to  ibew  that  it,  iiim,  4lin,  Hdk,  and  aim,  all 
stand  for  the  tertibinth-tree  {Pistacia  ter^biniJim), 
while  ali&n  alone  denotes  an  oak.  Kojte  (in  Kiito's 
C^c.  art.  *^  Alah  '*)  ngroes  with  Celsius  in  identi- 
7ing  the  iidh  (H^K)  with  the  terebbtb,  and  Xh^ 
ttil^  iffpH)  with\be  oak.     Hillcr  (Nierophyt  U 

548)  restrtcta  the  various  forms  of  this  word  to 
dillerent  atpecies  of  ookt  and  aajs  no  mention  is  mode 
of  the  terebinth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Roseii' 
inttller  (Bih,  Not.  p.  237)  gives  the  terebinth  to 
a  and    iidA,  and  the  odi  to  allAh^  atl^ti,  and 

For  the  variona  opinjooa  npon  the  meaning  of 
'.hcM  kindred  tenns^  see  G»en.  Th^.  pp.  47*  51, 
103,  and  Stanley,  8.  4-  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  weU  have  d»- 
servod  the  appelladon  of  mighty  tj^oe^  Is  clear  horn 
the  £Ki,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  thia  day  occasiooaUy 
teen  la  Ihdestine  and  Lebanon,  On  this  subject  we 
have  been  ^vourod  with  fome  vnloable  remarks  from 
Dr,  Hooker,  who  ayfl,  "  The  finvstii  have  been  m 
completely  cleared  olf  all  Palestine,  that  we  must 
not  look  &r  existing  evidence  of  what  the  treei  were 
in  biblical  tiineti  and  anteoedently.  In  Syria  proper 
lh«}^  are  only  three  common  onks.  AIL  fonn  large 
tiees  in  many  coimtriea,  but  very  raidy  now  ui 
Paleetine ;  though  that  they  do  so  oocasioitally  ut 
proof  enoogh  that  tht^  once  did."  Abmham's  oak, 
near  Hebron,  ia  a  &miluir  ezemple  of  a  noble  tree 
of  one  ftpeoies.  Dr,  Robinson  {BH^,  Mea.  11.  8 1)  has 
givm  a  minute  aoooimt  of  it ;  and  "  his  deecriptiOD," 
invs  Ur,  Hookt^r,  '*  is  good,  and  his  mcosm-ements 
tally  with  mine."  If  we  examine  the  claims  of  tho 
terebinth  to  repreeeot  the  ilAhf  as  CeLuue  and 
olhera  assert,  we  shall  see  that  in  point  of 
size  it  cap>Qot  compete  with  some  of  the  oaks  of 
I  Palestine;  and  that  Lherefore,  if  eMA  ever  denotes 
the  Itrebin^,  which  we  by  no  meona  nasert  it  does 
not,  the  ttnn  etymologicully  i$  ftpplicable  to  it  only 
ill  a  seooi  d  degree ;  for  the  Pistacia  terebirUhm, 
all  hough  it  also  occadooally  giowa  to  a  great  ibse, 
**  apreodia;  its  boughs,*'  aa  Robimon  {Bib.  Bet,  iL 
222)  obsa  ves,  '*  fkr  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak,"  yet 
It  does  net  fbi^m  so  oonspicuou&ly  a  good  tree  aa 
(ither  the  Quercua  paettdo'Coccifera  or  Q,  attjikpt. 
Dr.  Thomson  (The  L<md  and  the  Booh,  p.  243)  r»- 
marks  on  tfiis  point:  **  There  are  morp  mighty oeka 
hrre  in  thijB  immediate  vicinity  {Mejdct  cs'SheniS') 
UuiD  thtn  AI-0  terebinthji  in  all  Syria  and  Paiegtine 
to};ether*  I  hnve  tnivdled  tVom  end  to  end  of  tlieee 
souiitncs,  aiid  itcros  them  in  all  diiectkmat  V«l 
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«p«aa  with  absolute  certainty ."  At  f*  900»l^i». 

writer  reroatlo,  **  W«>  have  oais  f^  '  * 

the  siie  of  thia  (Abiahain*B  mk\  end  evwy^ 

more  »trUEinf  od  majeiftk?.**     r*^  H -twl 

doubt  that  Thomeoii  i*  cnrrec 

&r  finer  oaks  in  Lebanon  ;  *'  r 

^'  1  did  not  see  any  Urgvr«  iOkd  ^hij 

at  all  near  it.     Cyril  (>raliam  told  m 

forests  of  noble  oaks  la  LebeneB  iMBtb  ef  I 

valley.'*     It  ia  evkleitt  fifom  llMei  oil 

two   oaks   fQudy^**'-*    ittr^uht-rfifi^lffrci   mat  Q,  i 

/o/w)  are  well  w"  -viii 

though  rt  it  equi 

of  the  country  the  ouki  iti  Tak^tauc  mn  a1  j 
merely  btishcs. 


'Hkdp :    convaiiit    iilwtru,  ^wi^vm)  ooap  1 
quently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  dene^leov  there  ta»k% 
doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.    TJte  A*  T.«  IblkiHif  J 
Tai^gnm,  transbces  il^  by  *♦  rUnu^    {Smi 
S,  ^  P,  620,  App.) 

4.  /M71  ( p^H :  Urlpoy :  arb^)  ii  I 
in  I>nD.  iv.  aa  the  tne  which  Kel 
in  his  dream.  The  word  appeara  f«  1*  usrflj 
any  *'  strong  tree,*'  the  oak  hxnog  \U  Wet  (" 
to  the  title,  to  which  tree  probahly  iadinet  i" 
may  be  mode. 

^  ^pitti  gitfrciis)  ooours  oiilr  in  JomK*  tiM. 
and  is  oorroctl7  rendered  "  oak  **  by  tip  A*  ¥. 

Ml  4  qntrcm)  is  uniformly  rendcswd  *••** 
the  A.  V«,  and  ha*  always  been  m 
commentatofm.     It  should  be  etoM  thai  4 
cur»  in  Hos.  iv.  ia,  aa  dartinguipbed  tramlkm 
form  ildh ;  oonseqoently  ii  b  un^OTvoKr?  U  i 
{hnl  two  difTtrent  ttees  are  .^1 
We  beliere,  for  reiM>na  given 
ence  is  specitic,  aLd  not  generic — \LaI  I  •*>  ■ 
osks  are  denoted  ^y  the  Hefcrtw  larmat 

t%k'S)foraa| 
if,  ilic4t'lvief  *jK^  wA*  evi 

tree,  we  cannot  h<  ,  Uiai  H  iTo^tlA  I 


OATH 

mUmt  name  than  anj  one  of  the  nnm^ 
hich  are  xueA  to  designate  the  different 
>e  genus  Qnercus;  perhaps  under  a 
I  allied  to  the  Arabic  butm,  **  the  tere- 
•  oak-woods  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
El.  xxvii.  6,  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  oaks  of 
3g  in  all  probabilitj  to  the  species 
«rcri3  aegilopSf  the  Valonia  oak,  which 
common  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Sacri- 
Tc^l  under  oaks  (Hos.  iv.  13  ;  Is.  i.  29) ; 
r  the  Tyrians  manufiKlnred  oars  (Es. 
id  idoiatet's  their  images  (Is.  zlir.  14) ; 
flf  of  i.ik-tiws  the  deml  were  sometimes 
«.  XT XV,  K  ;  M>e  .vHo  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
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ben  utA  most  btading  which  appouad  to  tbt 
iHf;faest  anthority,  bath  as  ngarda  mdiridniU  and 
oQomunities.  (a.)  Thus  belierera  in  Jehorah  ap» 
posted  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  ritr»-jadidallj, 
with  such  phrases  as  **  The  God  of  AWaham  judge  ;*" 
<*As  the  Lord  lireth,'  "God  do  ao  to  me  and 
more  also;*'  **God  knoweth,"  and  the  liki  (aaa 
Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi.  53 ;  Num.  xiv.  2,  xxz.  2 ;  I 
Sam.  xiv.  39,  44;  1  K.  u.42;  Is.  xlriii.  1,  Ixr. 
16 ;  Uos.  iv.  15).  So  also  our  Lord  himself  ac* 
oepted  the  high-priest's  adjuration  (Matt.  xxri. 
63),  and  St.  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  God  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statement*  (Acts  xxri.  29 ;  K«m. 
i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xi.  31 ;  PhH.  i.  8;  see 
also  Ker.  x.  6).  (6.)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  autho- 
rities recognised  respectively  by  adjuring  parties 
were  reganled  as  bonds  of  international  security, 
and  thejr  infraction  as  being  not  onlr  groundi  of 
international  complaint,  but  also  ofienns  agaiaii 
divine  justice.  So  Zedddah,  after  swearing  fidditj 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  punished  by 
him,  but  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  breaker  of 
his  oath  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13 ;  Ex.  xvii.  13, 18).  Some, 
however,  have  supposed  that  the  Law  forbade  any 
interooune  with  heathen  nations  which  involved  the 
neoesuty  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deitiea 
(Ex.  xiiU.  32 ;  Selden,  Dt  Jur,  Nat.  ii.  13 ;  see 
Liv.  i.  24 ;  Laws  of  Menu,  viii.  1 13 ;  Diet,  tfJnUq, 
*' Jus  Jurandum'*). 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  appeals 
to  God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as  tests 
of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6;  Deut.  zxix. 
12;  Josh.  xxiu.  7,  xxiv.  16;  2  Chr.  xv.  12,  14; 
Is.  xix.  18,  xlv.  23;  Jer.  xii.  16;  Am.  viii.  14; 
Zeph.  i.  5).  (6)  So  aUo  the  sovereign's  name  is 
sumetinies  used  as  a  form  of  obligation,  as  was  the 
case  among  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
|«ror ;  and  Hofinann  quotes  a  custom  by  which  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to  themselves  at 
their  coronation  (Gen.  xlii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  ziv. 
19 ;  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  c.  ix. ;  TertulL  Apol,  c 
32  ;  Suet.  Catig.  c  27  ;  Hofmann,  Lex,  art.  **  Jo- 
ramentum  "  ;  Did,  of  Antiq.  u.  a. ;  Michaelis,  On 
Laws  of  Motes,  art.  256,  vol.  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  Mrious  or  frivolous,  are 
mentioned;  as,  by  the  "blood  of  Abel "  (Selden, 
De  Jur.  Nat,  v.  8) ;  by  the  "  head ;"  by  *•  Heaven," 
the  "  Temple,"  &c.,  some  of  which  are  condemned 
by  our  Lord  (^latt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22 ;  and  see 
Jam.  V.  12).  Yet  He  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  high-priet»t  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64 ; 
see  Juv.  Sat,  vi.  16 ;  M&it.  xi.  94  ;  Mishna,  S<mh, 
iii.  2,  comparal  with  Am.  viii.  7 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg 
Hebr,  ii.  1-4). 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  oaths  the  following 
cases  may  be  mentioned: — 

1.  Ap^eement  or  stipulation  fbi  perfommnoe  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22.  xxiv.  2,  8,  9 ;  Kuth  i. 
17  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  Exr.  x.  5 ;  Keh. 
V.  12,  X.  29,  xiii.  25 ;  Acts  xxiii.  21 ;  and  see  Joseph. 
Vit.  c.  5;>). 

2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  frcm 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eocl.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13;  1  K.  xviii.  10).  Josephus  says  tlie  Esbcnes 
coosidered  oaths  unnecessary  for  the  initiated,  though 
they  required  them  previously  to  initiation  {B,  J, 
ii.  8,  §§6,  7 ;  Ant,  xv.  10,  §4 ;  Philo,  Quod  < 
probuSf  I.  12,  ii.  458,  ed.  Mungey.) 


wn-ie.-*  (if  «»;ik,  lioNidcs  those  name<l  above, 
!.s  infccturi'tf  which  is  common  in  Gal- 
imii:i.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree  in 
»1  sel»k»m  prows  alwve  30  ft.  high, 
ciiMit  times  it  might  have  been  a  noble 

aiption  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see 
paper  rtml  before  the  Linnean  Society, 
[W.  H.j 

I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath  is 
idin^  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heb. 
5  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  autho- 

an  assertion  (see  the  principle  stated 
by  I'hilo,  De  Leg,  Alleg.  iii.  73, 
!anp.).  There  the  Almighty  is  repie- 
>mLsing  or  donouncins;  with  an  oath, 
«o   in   the  mcjut   positive  and   solemn 

such  passages  as  Oen.  xxii.  16,  xii.  7, 
:h  xxiv.  7  ;  Kx.  xvii.  16  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
.  ix.  11  ;  2  Siun.  vii.  12,  13,  with  Acts 
X.  4  with  Heb.  vii.  21.  28;  Is.  xlv. 
ii.  5,  xxxii.  22).  With  this  Divine 
wp  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of 
4ngT  (Horn.  //.  XV.  37;  Hes.  Theog, 
9  also  the  Lavs  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  110; 
,  Works,  iii.. 291). 
i  same  principle,  tliat  oath  has  always 

ip^  maUdictic,  furamentum,  with  aflnity       2.  HJ^DB^  and  Hy^B^.     lh>m    JDC'.  "  aewm,"  tks 
one  uf  (jod  (r}ei  pp.  44. 99).  saned  number  (tio«.  pp.  lasi,  1364X  otmo^,  JurammUusn. 
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3.  Prccaiflw  7  oath  uf  u  ruler   (Jail*  ri,  26  ^ 

1  Sstti*  iiT.  24,  28 ;  2  K\  uv.  24 ;  Matt.  jit»  7), 
FrittU  t4)ok  uo  cAtii  t>r«»flice  (HeU  vii.  21). 

4.  Vow  miijie  in  the  lurm  of' an  Ofttb  {L9v^  t.  4). 

5.  JudiciiU  onths,  (a)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
frum  a  nei^hkmr  ww  i^equired^  in  esse  of  injuij 
bappeoing  to  the  pletlge,  to  cleiu'  himseU'  bj  onth  of 
the  bkme  ot' damage  ;,J*.x.xxii.  10,  11;  1  IL  Tiii.  ^1 ; 

2  Chr.  Ti.  22).  A  wilful  bradcer  of  trust,  eipeciallf 
if  he  added  pequry  to  hii  thiad,  wiu  to  be  leferelj 
puniabed  (Lev.  vi.  2-5;  Deut  xii.  16-18).  (b)  It 
appoftn  tJut  witnesHM  were  euimined  on  oath,  and 
•hat  a  falj«  wito^H,  or  one  gvulty  of  Buppreisioa  of 
lh«  truth,  waa  to  be  ssrei-tty  jnuiUhed  (Ler.  v.  1  ; 
I^TOT.  xjix.  24 ;  Michaelis,  /.  c.  art  256,  iv.  109 ; 
Deut.  xix.  1 6-19  ;  Grotius,  in  Crit.  Sacr,  oq  Matt, 
aivi.  63  J  Knobel  on  Lev.  t.  1,  in  Kurzg,  Exeg. 
J/db.),  [c)  A  wife  aufipected  of  incontinenoe  wa« 
required  to  clear  bertieU'  by  oath  (Num.  v.  19-22). 

It  will  be  olwenred  that  a  loading  feature  of 
Jewish  criminal  prouedui-e  woa  that  the  accused 
penon  wa«  put  upon  his  oath  to  clear  himself  (Ex. 
aii.  U  ;  Num.  v.  1&^22 ;  1  K.  viii,  31  j  2  Chr. 
Ti.  22;  Matt.  txvM.  63). 

The  fi>nna  of  adjumtion  naentlooed  in  Scripture 
an^— 1.  LiiUng  up  the  hand.  Wibsenet  hud  their 
hands  OQ  the  head  of  the  aocnaed  (G«n.  xIt.  22 ; 
Lev.  MiT.  14  J  l>eut.  X3urii,  40;  U-  iii.  7;  Ex.  ii. 
5,  6;  Sun.  T.  35;  Rev.  x.  5 ;  s«e  Horn,  //.  m. 
254;  Virg.  Amh,  lii.  196;  Carpxov,  ApfHitattigf 
p.  652). 

2.  Potting  the  hand  under  tlie  thigh  of  the  per- 
fOD  to  whum  the  promi»«  was  iiuide.  As  Jo^'phiis 
dle«:rib«s  the  u&age,  this  ceremony  wak  peiibrm^ 
by  endi  of  the  contracting  parties  to  esich  oUier.  It 
haa  been  explained  {a)  tut  having  rcfeniuoe  Lo  the  co%-e- 
nant  of  cijcnmciaioQ  (Godwyo,  Motet  and  Aarotij 
fi.  6;  Carpiov,  /.  c.  p.  65iJ);  (6)  na  ooatainmg 
a  principle  similar  to  tliat  of  phallic  •ymboli^m 
fUer.  a.  4t< ;  Plut.  /j.  et  0«V.  vii.  412,  ed,  Kci*kc ; 
koubel  OQ  Gen.  rxiv.  2,  in  Kwzg.  Ejreg.  Hdb.) ; 
(c)  RA  referriag  to  the  promised  Mes&iah  (Aug.  Qw. 
•Vt  fUpi.  62  ;  Civ.  JJei,  xvi,  33),  It  iteemA  likely 
that  the  two  finft  at  l&^t  of  ihe^  ex^int\i\Ut.u&  muy 
be  oomrkliM'csd  ns  clnti^ly  conoecind,  if  not  identical 
wttJl  cftdj  otlier  (Gtiu  ixiv,  2,  xlvii.  29  ;  Nicobus^ 
V4  Jur.  li.  6  ;  Oes.  p.  631,  s,  ff.  1)1^ ;  Fagius  and 
others  m  Crit.  Sacr. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  U,  §1). 

^,  Onths  were  *ometiioe*  taken  belure  the  altir, 
4N,  us  iuine  underKtuud  the  piissuge,  if  the  pfr«oos 
vr^rt  not  iu  .IcjuKdnn,  in  a  po^itiou  looidng  towardit 
y.e  T«Mple  (I  K.  viii.  at ;  2  Chr,  vi.  22;  God- 
wyn,  L  c,  vi.  6 ;  Cnrpzov^  p.  654 ;  see  aUo  Jur. 
Sat  J\Y.  219  ;  Horn.  //.  xiv,  272). 

4.  l)]Vlliiu^  a  victim  and  pacing  between  or 
di»tri^utiiig  Oie  pitroai  (Gea.  iv.  10,  17  ;  Jer.  iixiv. 
W\.  This  lonjj  wus  prolKibly  u»ed  to  tntenaify  the 
Impfeuatlon  ah^ady  iiitiHed  by  taoifiue  according 
to  tJie  ciifitom  dci^Tibud  by  elasAtcal  writers  under 
the  plini54-<  8p«ia  r/^f^iv.  faedas  ferite^  Sic,  We 
may  jjerliiip  rcgnrri  m  thiii  view  tie  atrt*  reconied 
Judg.  xix.  2y,  1  Saia.  xi.  7,  and  perijapft  Herod. 

vii.  ag. 

Aa  the  Kuictity  of  oaiha  was  carefully  tncaluated 
by  the  Law,  eo  the  cnm«  of  perjury  was  ftiongly 
wmdeinnwl ;  and  to  a  iidae  witnea  the  sune  puoi^b- 
inent  wa*  assigned  which  wi»  due  for  the  cnme  to 
which  h*^  lesitihi^l  (Ex,  xx.  7;  L«v.  xtx.  12  ;  Iteut. 
IJJL  16-1^;  P*.  XV.  4  ;  Jer,  v,  2,  vii.  9 ;  Kr,  xvi, 
m-t  Hoa.  X.  4;  Z«Jt,  \niu  »7).  Whelher  »he 
**ewatrjng"  meuiiuned  by  Jeremiah  ^xxiii»  10}  ud 


DyHoMMi(iv  2)wastaUtsireiin«^7f 
of  oathfi,  i«  not  certoin.     If  tht  UUrr,  tl«  < 
eoe  which  hiwi  1<^ij  cf«jdmuL«u  by  litw  Li» 
izlv.  11,  16;  Matt,  xxvi.  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jew*  doiutW  otonf  « 
caaea  of  ptrjurr.  *hi«d»  are  tht*»  dLrtnih-^l  — » 
jwandum  prvmisiOriiMit  a  ia«li  iiv 
mifn  £or  the  futiut,  or  fa1*e  iMcrti 
past  (Lev.  v.  4),     2.  V^mttm^  an  ai' 
tradictory  ajaertion.     X  lMp<^ti,  hrcfldh  4  t 
tiact  denied  (L^rv.  xix.  It),     4.  TnHit^md^j 
perjury  (Lev,  v.  1 ;  Nioohuu  and  bcldai,i4f  J 
mmtis,  in  Dgolini,   J^caotiruB,  xxv*. ; 
If  or,  Htbr,  on  Matt.  v.  33,  vcL  Q.  ^i(  i 
Sfteb,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  OUiu,  Lm,  Md 
*^  Jununentum'*). 

Women  were  forbidflen  to  bear  wtitn*«  i 
aawas  inl'erred  fi"om  Oeut,  xix.  17  ^Mii^i 
iv.  1). 

The  Christiau  ptmctiee  in  tli«^  mm^t  tf « 
vrae  founded  io  gnat  tneauire  '     l^  1 

the  oatii  oo  tlie  Gospi^  »;.  uidi 

Jewish  practice  of  pladng  tii. 
of  the  Law  (P.  FagiuB,  on  OnAW.  od  t 
Justinian,  iVor.  c.  vUL  Epil. ;  Malth*  1 
p.  91<>). 

Our  LoitiV  pn>hihit}oa  «f  awariDg  w»  i 
always  nndentood  by  the  Cbnitiao  Chufck  0l 
rected  against  pro6i&e  aud  (^/vtem  MntflKj 
againat  the  serious  Judii^i'd  fotm  ,  Bj:tiv:!iam,  Am 
EccL  xvi,  7,  §4, 5 ;  .V 
thus  we  find  the  fi>ailti 
reproving  clerical  pcneoxii  ioi  iW&itia^  !■/ < 
objvcts. 

The  most  Bolenin  MoharameiSaa  i^*^     '  •" 
the  open   Koran.      Mohamroedl   li< 
form,  *'  By  the  miting  of  the  iiUrt  *    ^ 
vi.  87  ;  Side's  A'oran,  Ivi,  p.  4:t7), 

Bedouin  AmU  use  rajiou«  *^rt*  <»f  < 
one  of  which  somewhat  ns^  '  '^  ' 

tiie  Temple,*'     The  peiaoa  t,  i 
tetit-polc,  and  twcnrs  br  •'  ' 
ownti-s  (Bijickhatiit,   .  If 

tare  oLho   another  case    r 
Syria,  p.  398J, 

The  sti-in^it  natnre  of  the  1 
and  tlie  peiudtj>j 
alinded  lo,  mv}v 

in  N.  T.,  r  <;.  31 , 

zxvii,  42 ;  see  alao  L»ionp,  Hai,  v.  4^« 
GdLiTL4.     [Pliuubv,]  [U.  WJ 

OBADI'AU(n**iair:   'A^^ftf:   O^din), 

mme  of  Obiwiiiih  W3»*  probaWy  as  mi 
the  Hebrews  :i£  Abdolhih  among  the  J 
of  them  halving  ihu  Game  meaning  and  < 

1.  The  floits  of  Obudiah  are  eou 
nipt  passage  of  tlie  geaealo^^  of  tbc  I 
(1  Chr.  in.  21).  Tiie  imilng  vf  the  ' 
Volg,  was  \:2,  *'  his  sou/*  nod  of  tht 
Syriac  "Jl,  "  son  of/*  for  \33,  "  siitjs  of  ;"w  t 
according  to  the  two  fonmtr  vnrskm*  Obi4?sli  I 
the  son  of  Aman,  and  acuutding  to  tbt  last  t' ' 
of  Jesoiaii. 

2,  CA6r     '      ^     '  ; 
ceive^l  l«-if 
scendant  ot    . 
(1  Chr,  vn.  3j, 
tionerl,  and  the    :. 
Kennicott  d  &!&>.,   vrluJi  oiiiil  lU 
sous  uf  lu-abiali "  tlius  making    i 


ftBADUH 

MldHi  ndMh  wan  «f  Tiri. 

OhdLt,)     Ooe  of  tb«  nx  «mt  oi 
yjmt  of  Siul  (1  Chr.  riiu  ^,  is. 

|l^  mm  of  Shenuunhr  and  dcAOKided 
ft  (I  Chr.  ix,  16)*  He  appean  to 
lodpoJi  maavdnn  in  the  Tein|.tle  choir 
pctKOUali  (Neh.  xii.  25).  It  U  eri- 
ptn^^non  of  the  laii-(|uot«d  pii9«g« 
L  IM7  ADd  Kftk  xi.  17-19,  th^t  the 
Its  '*  MAttaa)&h,aod  BukbukiAh,  Olm- 
f0  rtt,  24,  and  the  bat  ihrw,  "  Me- 
ioa,  Akkub/'  wti-e  the  familie*  of 
|tuuDe  \i  omitt'^i  in  the  VaL  MS.  in 
1  wh«i9  t^ie  Codex  Fr«d.  Au|;.  has 
Im  Tuk*  Obedia.  In  Neh.  li.  17. 
boQ  of  Ibeuutahr  u  oUled  **  Abda 

^  TIm  Moond  hi  Drd«r  of  the  lioo^ 
'  cmitoiBi  of  t)i«  hofit,    who  joiued 
'•tZikk^U  Chr.  xii.  9\. 

priiMG»  of  Jodiih  la  the  reign  of 
fvt  toat  by  Uie  king  to  tea^  lu 
(2  Chr,  ivii.  7). 
Obfdia.)  Tiie  eon  of  J*hieU  nfthc 
iho  catme  up  in  tin*  ^ectind  c%nivAii 
tnpscifld  by  2L8  of  his  kiiuutuiii 

I  Otdiaa,}    X  priest,  or  family  of 
■ikd  th«  oovoumt  with  Neheuii.oh 
r  [W.  A.  W.J 
!'-                    The  prophet  Ohadkh. 

►;  1  ext-ept  whwt  we  uan  pn- 

hort  tuNjit  whi«h  bear*  hi>  imiiv*.  The 
bn  adopted  hf  SU  Jerome  (fn  AM), 
t  bf  Ao«rbui«J  And  Kiinebl»  that  he  t» 

II  m  Uie  ObfkdiAh  of  Akib'i  rtiga,  is 
fboodrntioQ  as  naother  luxouDt,  &Ik» 
iWbaael,  which  makm  him  to  hare 
4  IdaraaMn,  **  tht  bttchet,"  aocord- 
brtw  proTerb,  "^  return  my  into  the 
bich  it  w*B  itself  Uken  "  ( Ahirb.  In 
HTvn^  (y/w^ra.p.  lt>92.  Ultra).  17U4). 
»f  hi*  diitt  miMt  deiMud  upon  the 
^  the  Ittli  Ttne  ot  hit  pitvphecy. 
i  fif  the  oofviuest  of  Jeru^em  and 
i  jMob.     If  he  is  referring  to  the 

MJvitT  by  NebachadneszAr  he  muft 
lie  time  of  the  Babytontah  captirity, 
pedcd  iubaequeDtiy  to  the  year  B.C. 
\  hb  Dfopbccy  igBkiat  Edom  fimod 
it  Iq  Um  OMMjiMfi  of  that  coantry 
la  tht  y«ir  11.0.  S>83,  w»  have 
It  raiut  httva  bcM  uttersd  at  asmt 
year*  wbirh  lutierraDed  bNiween 
^  at  length  for  aa 
"  nth  verse  refen 
IS  that  it  rnay 
reTijn  of  ti^ 
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ttlftlbn^COef  Je 

I  la  Ih*  tifa  a< 


^rtf^af  Am  i'^ 
'  tha  daldaiwu  in  the  reifn  <i(  Je- 
[  JcMaeiim  (/.£  K.  xtiv.  2  aod  10). 
bU  he  nrviira*  hart  joiiMd  the 
any  of  th«e  oeca»i<!cui,  as 
im  «»,vly  ikU   is 
!  t,  e,  /;.  J<»el 
t}i  (hlf  that  the 

"Uuli.Lli  u  thf*  ca|tiirt  0>f 


JartiMiiero  by  the  t^phmimites  in  th«  reign  of  Aaia* 
xiah  (2  Chr.  xxr,  22).  The  ntmost  Ibroe  of  tho« 
italemetiU  in  to  prove  a  po^siblUty.  The  only 
nrgnmvut  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date  of  iHm* 
Aiuh  i«  his  poAition  in  the  li»t  of  the  books  of  ih^t 
niiJior  prophets.  Why  idiould  he  htire  brtn  in-^rted 
between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  ht$.  date  i»  Ahniit  tt,c. 
585?  Schnurrer  seems  to  anrwer  Uti«  (iiiestion 
fiAtiifjictorily  when  he  ssyi  that  the  prophecy  af 
Obadiah  is  an  amplificition  of  the  last  live  vvms  of 
Amos,  and  was  tifierefore  pUeed  next  a^r  the  U>uk 
of  Amos.  Ow  <»nclu5ion  is  in  tiivour  of  the  lati'r 
date  saai^ed  to  him,  a«jrednjf  heieiii  with  that  of 
Ffeifli^r,  Schnurrer,  KosenmQlllcr«  I>e  Wetle,  H(aide* 
werk,  and  Maurer. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  iiistained  denutbcktioa 
of  th«  £domit«s,  meltlng^,  as  is  the  woat  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  J«l  iii-,  Am.  ix,>,  into  a 
vlfiion  of  lJ)e  future  glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  should  iiave  wrought  her  deliverance 
and  have  repaid  double  npoa  her  enemies.  Pre- 
rions  to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  tlutt  which  tlte 
Smuuitans  aiWrwards  held.  Tliey  wttre  near  nHgh* 
boun.  and  thay  were  relatives.  The  re^uU  wa* 
that  ioteasifisd  hatred  which  tuch  eouditioiiv  ars 
likely  to  prodaoe,  if  they  do  not  piYhliice  ittr^iality 
and  g«od-wiU.  The  ¥Aomiti»  aie  the  typss  of  thuM 
who  ought  to  be  ^eiidft  ood  are  tiol— of  those  who 
ought  to  be  helpen»  but  in  the  day  of  caUimity  are 
foutkl  **  standing  on  the  ittlier  side."  The  prophet 
fii-st  tniiches  oil  their  prid«  and  self-coolidenoe,  and 
then  denounoRS  their  **  violence  against  their  hnHher 
Jacob'*  at  tlie  time  of  the  capture  of  Jeruaatem. 
There  b  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in  the  Jbrm  tnio 
whit^h  he  throws  hii  denamaatioOi  which  oonttwrta 
with  the  parallel  denundatiow  of  Enkkl  (ur.  aod 
niv.),  Jeneminh  (Lam.  W,  21).  and  the  author  ol 
the  137th  rsnlmi  which  »eeni  to  have  been  Dllnrd 

00  the  same  occiuion  and  for  the  same  gsum*.  Tht 
psalmbt's  **  I  {em  ember  the  children  of  f>iom,  C 
Lord,   in  the  day   of  Jcnisalrtn,  how   thvy  ^aid 

Down  with  it,  down  w'-     '    ^  tti  the  g:iiiund  !** 

conpled  witli  tlie  imj;  ifv(lhnj  impreca- 

ton  on  Babylon,  h  a  ^1  mco,  by  tlie  aide 

of  whidi  tlie  "Thou  »hMui>U»t  not"  of  OL<a<lia^i 
ap^^ears  rather  as  the  tad  r«nnn»tnrt»oe  of  i|i#«p- 
poiutment.     He  com^'lainj^  tl  Vfd  nn  and 

rejoii-M  in  the  dtKtniction  •  ?  thnt  they 

tilumphed  over  her  and  pi  "'  •  that 

they  cut  off  the  fugitiTeB  wb  ^  i*  uig 

their  way  through  Idumaea  < 

The  last  six  verus  are  the  inui :  f>Ait 

of  Obadiah's  prophecy.    The  Tiui-i  the 

prophet  bthat  of  Zioo  tnamphant  '  v>  <<  >-  tdn* 
nuwons  and  all  htr  MMOiMii  listoreH  to  her  aticient 
poaieotioiuK  aiid  cxletidlii|r  b«r  borders  imrtliwatd 
and  southward  and  eastward  and  westward.  He 
sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  houfte  of  Joseph 
fhere  probably  denoting  the  ten  tribes  and  tlie  twu) 
consuming  the  house  of  I'^u  as  fire  devoum  stubble 

1  ver.  IS).  The  inlmbitants  cf  the  city  of  Jenisalem, 
now  eaptlTe  at  Sephantl,  are  to  return  to  J»rti* 
lalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the  dty  ita«lf,  but 
the  5outh«»m  tmci  of  Judaea  urar.  20).  Tl«»se  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  souttiem  bwct  are  to  overrun  and 
settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19V  The  fbraBsr  iuhabiilnita 
of  the  plain  oounby  are  also  to  fftabliah  ibtBUdw 
in  Philistta  (ib.l.  To  the  north  Iht  tribe  of  Jodah  li 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  Hetds  of  Fphmim  and 
.^niaria.  while  B«iii|Miiin,  thai  diicphwW*  UkM  pua^ 

«#  G  U»d  (th.).     'Jlie  caplim  of  Iht  tat 
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tiiliM  ire  to  occupy  the  iMirtJD«m  rcgioti  5^ni  the 
Wi^an  of  the  enliu-geil  Judah  a^  fur  ius  Sarepta  netu- 
SidoD  (T«r.  20),  WhAt  oi-  where  Sephaiiid  is  no 
9M  knows.  The  LXX.,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  a 
(Mpyist,  raid  'E4>^9d,  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor 
told  him  the  Jew »  hdd  R  to  be  the  Bosporui.  St. 
Jerome  birnself  think*  it  im  derived  from  an  A«» 
^itti  word  meiuiiug  "  bound  **  or  **■  limits"  and 
underetjuids  it  &&  sigiiilyiiig  **  ficattercd  ftbrood."  So 
Silaurer*  who  comfiarcs  oi  i¥  rf  Sioirrop^  of  Jam. 
t  1.  liaiiltj  who  lias  deroUsd  a  volume  to  the  cmq- 
■idemtjdu  af  the  que^tiua,  \&  in  favotii'  of  Sipphara  in 
MoopotjUDUi.  The  modern  Jews  pi«{iouD«9e  for 
SfMun.  Schultz  U  probably  right  iii  iafiag  that  it 
It  some  u>wa  or  district  ta  Bttbylott,  otherwiM 
jikiuiw<t. 

The  ;*ie5tioii  is  asked,  Have  the  prtiphet's  dniuii- 
Aatioiu  of  the  Cdouiites  beeo  fulfilled,  and  hos  his 
vuiion  of  Zion*«  glories  been  niiilif43d?  Typical!  y, 
|)iirtially,  luid  trnperiedlj  they  have  been  fulHlledf 
litit,  mt  ItoseomiUJer  justly  says,  they  awnii  a  fuller 
nccornplishuieDt.  TIt«  fii"st  fulfilment  of  the  denun- 
ciation on  Kdom  in  all  probability  took  place  a  Uvr 
f  oitB  aHer  its  utterance.  For  we  read  in  Joseph  us 
[Aikt.  *.  9»  §7)  that  ftye  years  after  the  capture  of 
Jeruialem  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  the  Atnmooites 
and  MoAbiies^  and  after  their  reluct iou  made  an 
cipwlitiou  into  Egypt.  Thus  he  could  hardly  hav« 
WoiiQ  without  at  the  same  time  redndnj^  Idumaea. 
A  more  fuJtf  but  Elill  only  partial  and  tjpwal,  ful> 
£jment  would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John 
HyroumSi  who  utterly  reduced  the  Idumaeoiii, 
msA  only  aUowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country 
«ii  the  oooditioB  of  their  being  circumcised  and 
•Gceptinf  the  Jewish  rites,  aftar  which  their  van* 
tiomality  was  lost  for  ever  (Joseph.  Ant,  xui.  9,  §1). 
Siroilarty  the  retwn  from  the  Babvlonish  captivity 
would  typically  and  imperfectly  /ul£l  the  promise 
«f  the  restoration  of  Zton  aud  the  extension  of  her 
Iwinleni.  But  **  magniiicentior  sane  est  ha«c  pro- 
miado  t^uim  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aut  Macabaiai  tem- 
pon  referri  potuutr"  sayi  RounmtlUer  on  ver.  21. 
And  "necesadtas  oocit  ut  omnia  ad  praedicatiobcm 
«vangelii  refemrous, '  say*  Luther. 

The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  glories  of  Jenudem — ^t  future  golden 
«^  towards  which  the  seers  stretched  thetr  hands 
with  fund  yeirtiingK^ — is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype 
tather  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fate  of  Jeru* 
•alem  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  inter> 
woven  and  mterpenetmte  cncb  otlier  in  the  prophecy 
iittet%i  by  our  l^ord  on  the  mouiit^  and  His  words 
are  in  part  fulfilled  in  the  one  event,  but  only  fully 
Accomplished  in  the  other ;  so  in  figure  and  in  type 
the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  have  been  aeoun- 
filished  by  Nebuchaduezzar,  Zerubfaabel,  and  Hp*^ 
oanusT  but  their  complete  fulfilnaeat  u  raierved  ibr 
the  fortimen  of  the  Chrictiaa  Charch  and  her  ad- 
Vtraaries,  Whether  that  fulfilment  has  abnaady 
ooQurred  in  the  «pi-«ad  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
vorld,  or  whether  it  is  yet  to  oome  (Rev.  xx.  4), 
cr  whether,  being  conditionjil«  it  is  not  to  be  et- 
padad  save  tti  a  limited  and  curtailed  degi-ee^  is 
dqI  to  be  determined  here, 

TIm  book  of  Obodiah  is  a  favourite  study  of  the 
inodfim  Jews.  It  is  here  espf^iidly  that  they  read 
Hit  future  fiite  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Chnttlans,  Those  unveiik^i  in  their  Iiti?mture  may 
onder  where  the  ChriHtiaus  are  found  \n  the  bof>k 
of' Obndllali.  But  it  is  a  fiiei  principle  of  K:d)binical 
taterpi  ctution  that   by   tldomites   is  propheiically 
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meant  Chnstiani,  and  tliai  hr  E 

Thus  Kimchi,  on  Obitdiah*  Uya  i%\ 

that  the  propheU  have  i 

of  Edam  in  the  last  times  has 

So  Rabbi  Bechoi,  oa  I^.  UH.  17  ; 

written  a  commentary  oti  Obadsa^l 

hypothesis  as  ita  baai<&.     Otbar  < 

by  Duxtorf  {Lex.  7b/m,  ia  i 

goga  Jvdaica),     The   ihmumj   of  J 

dicttUD  an  »  rariotis  •nd  ••  i 

imagined.     Kacfaraamdeaf 

Bay  that  Janus ^  the  first  king  of  ] 

son  of  Eaao.     Kimchi  (on  Joel  J 

Julius  Caear  was   an    Idnc 

CArofi.  EuaA,  n.  2152}  reports,  *<  j 

those  who  are  oomparativelj  acic 

are  modem,  believe  that  Titus  «raa  j 

when  the  propbeis  denoonce  £doai 

refer  it  to  Titua."     A  ben  ELzra  mjt  tftail 

no  Christians  except  aucb  as  wct«  I ' 

the  time  of  OonstantiTie,  acid  that  ' 

iug  embraced  their  leligioo  the 

pii**  become  entitled  IdnmaewL, 

that  some  of  the  Jewa  read  npl*\  I 

Dumah,  in  Is.  xxL  11.    Ftaatlj,  i 

and  with  them  Aharban^d,   aaali 

the  soul  of  Esau  which  liv«d  afSW 

The  colour  given  to  the 
wlwu  lookeil  at  frotD  thia  pamt 
OLritHis,     The  follow  in j^  ks  a  i 
Ifuiel  1*0  ver.  1 : — *'  The  true  < 
said,  is  to  be  found  in   tha 
vrhkh,  as  I  have  shown,  all  tha  \ 
anderetood  (for  thejr  took  their  < 
will  go  np  to  lay  waste  Jerw 
seat  of  hoUosas,  and  whex«  the  tanh  if  \ 
Jesus  if,  as  indeed  they  have  mnn^  I 
already,"    Again,  oo  ver.  2 :  *•  I  [ 
shown  that  tiom  Edom  i>nwBwl>l  tfto 
reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  huili  ^p  I 
great  among  the  nations  and  chWf  i 
vincea  \  and  in  this  way 
the  western  provinces  hec.i 
Thus  it  ii  thai  the  pirophets  caiu  uit  1  ^ 
nation  by  the  oame  of  Edom*"  Oa  vm*  1^ 
shall  not  ba  found  oounsd  or  «« 
Edomite  Christians  when  Ui^y  i^  i 
On  ver.  19  i  "Thoae  whf»  hn^>^j 
the  Edomites*.  that  i 
have  there  sufferer]  ■*  dl  i 

the  best  part  of  then  ithdra 

Mount  Seir."  On  V  'ptt*"** 

** Sepharad "  is  « S{  **U»^.4\ 

in  ver.  21,  is  ""^  the  ciiy  %^  Iw 
judged ;  and  the  Saviours  we  to  bt  *  lie  [I 
Messiah    aud    hia    chieiWav*'   «te 
•*  Judges.** 

Tbe  first  nine  vertoi  of  ObttiUah  iRj 
Jer.  xllx.  7,  &c.,  that  it  tt  i 
two  prophets  must  >inrf.  h^d  t+if  ] 
other  betore  him.     v 
doubtful.   Those  wf 

thereby  p'**'""  *^"  ;  i^-auuo,     i,ii*  »!#  p 
kter  le '  LOD  epen,  as  hi  \ 

case  be  ;i  V  uf  JenmadL 

that  Obsdiait  •mk^     S^ 

it  vnnfm  pmK.  ivfaiah'l 

ft"'       '    '         of    Ut^Uah'i. 
l:  uid  ManrvMiitwiSllM 

^^,..-  ;n  Syn»,  Kg^h  JIM.  tJ     _ 
1740$  »t.  JcraoMi,  Cmm.  m  M,^^\ 
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K  1704 ,  Luthor,  Emarr.  «i  Abd.  Op.  iii.  &38»  I 
C  1612;  Pfetfler,  TracL  PkU.  AiiUirrabm.\ 
p.  1081,  UHrai.  1704 ;  Schnarrar,  Diaaertatw  . 
ologica  in  Obadia/n,  Tttbing.  1787  ;  SchulUius, 
dM  M  V€t.  Test.  Norimb.  1793;  RoMomflller, ' 
Ma  m  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1813;  Manrer,  Comm.  i 
4rt.  Teit,  Lips.  1836 ;  Jaegfr,  Ueter  d<ts  Zeit-  \ 
-  Oto^Vf,  Tabing.  1837.  [F.  M.]    | 

0.  (^nnaV :  'AJBJw^  *.  Abdias.)  An  officer  of 
I  xBok  in' the  court  of  Ahab,  who  is  deacribed  aa 
«r  the  houae,**  that  ia,  apparently,  lord  high 
oberlatn,  or  mayor  of  the  pcdace  (1  K.  zviii.  3). 
influence  with  tlie  king  must  have  been  great  to 
lie  him  to  retain  his  position,  though  a  devout 
ihipper  of  Jehovah,  daring  the  Heroe  penecu- 

of  the  prophets  by  JezebaL  At  the  peril  of 
life  he  concealed  a  hundred  of  them  in  caves, 
fed  them  there  with  brwl  and  water.  But  he 
■If  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  (1  K. 
i.  4,  13).  The  occasion  upon  which  Obadiah 
«ra  in  the  history  shows  the  confidential  nature 
tB  office.  In  the  third  year  of  the  terrible  famine 
I  which  Sanaria  was  visited,  when  the  fountains 

streams  were  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the 
"•continued  drought,  and  horses  and  mules  were 
ihittg  for  lack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  di> 
d  the  land  between  them  and  set  forth,  each 
tended,  to  search  for  whatever  remnants  of 
mgt  might  still  be  lett  around  the  springs  nnd 
le  tiMura  of  the  river  beds.  Their  mission  was 
ich  importance  that  it  could  only  be  entrrsted 
M  two  principal  persons  in  the  kingilom.     Obar 

was  sUrtleii  on  his  solitary  journey  by  the 
ipt  apparition  of  Elij.ih,  who  had  disappeared 
I  the  commencement  of  the  fiunine,  and  now 
manded  him  to  announce  to  Ahab,  '*  Behold 
ih !"  He  hesitated,  apparently  afraid  that  his 
-ooDoenled  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Je- 
ih  ahould  thus  be  discloiied  and  his  life  fall  a 
ifioe.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  th.it 
prophet  should  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
aled  to  what  he  hod  done  in  the  persecution  by 
bd.  But  Elijah  only  asserted  the  more  strongly 
intention  of  encountering  Ahnb,  and  Obadi.ih 
DO  choice  but  to  ob<'y  (IK.  xviii.  7-16).  The 
rrww  and  itit  or>nse<iucnces  boloni;  to  the  history 
]i>U)  [vol.  i.  p.  r>27J.  Acconling  to  the  Jewish 
lition  preserveil  in  Ephrem  Syrus  (Awemani, 
/.  Or.  Cli'm.  p.  70),  Obatliuh  the  chief  otficer  of 
lb  was  tiM  same  with  Obadi.ih  the  prophet.  He 
i  «f  Sh«chcm  iu  the  Liml  of  K))hraim,  and  a  dis- 
«  of  Uijah,  and  was  tho  third  captain  of  fifty 

0  was  s«it  l^  Abuiah  (2  K.  i.  13).  After  this 
lift  the  king*!*  wr>'i«,  prophesied,  dieil,  and  was 
rwi  with  hi«  father.  The  ''certain  woman  of 
!  wives  of  the  s«ins  of  tho  prophets  '*  who  came 

Eludia  ''2  K.  iv.  1  wai»,  accoi-ding  to  the  tra- 
ioo  in  Ita^hi,  his  widow. 

11.  (*A/Mias.)  The  father  of  hhmaiah,  who 
»  chief  of  thf  tribe  of  Zcbulon  in  David's  reign 

Chr.  xxvii.  19^. 

12.  A  Menirite  Uvite  in  the  roipn  of  Josiah,  and 

1  af  the  overseers  of  tlie  workmen  in  the  restora- 
B  «r  the  Temple  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZyBAhhyiV-  EwdA:  KfHr).  AsonofJoktan, 
l«  like  the^  rwt  of  his  family,  apfKU^ntly  the 
m^mf  ((f  an  Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28),  which  has 
.  jfft  ban  idcnufied.  In  1  Chr.  i.  22  the  name 
Cbal  (Sa^:    Alex.  TeiJar:    Ilcbal), 
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which  Knohal  {Omeaia)  oomparaa  with  the  Of-. 
hmitae  of  Pliny,  a  tribe  of  Soathem  Arabia.  Th« 
■milarity  of  tba  name  with  that  of  tha  AvaUiag 
a  troglodyte  tribe  of  East  Africa,  induced  Bochart 
(PhcUieg,  ii.  23)  to  conjecture  that  Obal  migralKl 
thither  and  gave  hia  lame  to  the  ^imta  Abnlit€9 
or  Avaiitea  of  Pliny  (^vi.  34).  [W.  A.  W.) 

OBDrA('Oi38(a:  Ohio),  Probably  a  oorrop- 
tion  of  Obaia,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Ha* 
BAIAH  appears  (comp.  1  Esdr.  v.  38  with  Ear.  iL 
61). 

CBED  (na^y ;  *Ci^Z :  Ohed).  1.  Son  of  Beat 
and  Ruth  the  Moabiteas  (  Ruth  iv.  ]  7).  The  circum- 
itanoes  of  his  birth,  whidi  make  up  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  are  given  with  much  beauty  in  the  bonk 
of  Ruth,  and  form  a  moat  interesting  specimen  of  the 
religious  and  aocial  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
Eli,  which  a  comparison  of  the  genealc^es  of  Davk), 
Samuel,  and  Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  his  birth.  The  fiimine  which  led  to 
Elimelech  and  his  sons  migrating  to  the  land  of 
Moab  may  naturall)  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
Philistine  inroads  in  Eli's  old  age.  Indeed  there  is  a 
considerable  resembUuice  between  the  circumstances 
deacribed  in  Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  **  Ther 
that  were  hungry  ceased,  so  that  the  bairen  hath 
bom  seven,"  and  those  of  Obed's  birth  as  pointed 
at.  Roth  i.  6,  and  in  the  speech  of  the  women  tc 
Naomi :  **  He  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy 
life,  and  a  nouriiher  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy 
daughter-in-Uw  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better 
to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him :"  as  well 
as  between  the  prophetic  saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7), 
*'  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  mi^eth  rich :  He 
bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the 
poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  amone  princvei,  and 
to  make  them  inherit  the  thrraie  of  glory:"  and 
the  actual  history  of  the  house  of  Elimelech,  whose 
glory  was  prayud  for  by  the  people,  who  said,  on 
the  marriage  of  Ruth  to  Boax,  **  The  Lord  make 
the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house  like  liachel 
and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be 
famous  in  Bethlehem."  The  direct  mention  of  tlie 
Lord's  Christ  in  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  also  connects  the 
passage  remarkably  with  the  birth  of  that  diilc 
who  was  grandfather  to  King  David,  and  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  Je:*u8  Christ. 

The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  Ruth  iv.  17,  and 
in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr. 
ii.  12 ;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.  In  all  tbase  fivt 
passages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  en:phasia» 
he  is  said  U)\iQ  the  father  of  Jesse.  It  is  incrediUa 
that  in  David's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
compiled,  his  own  gr\niifathor's  name  should  havt 
been  forgotten,  an<l  thei-efore  there  is  no  escape  from 
I  the  conclusion  that  Obe<{  was  literally  Jcsm's  father, 
I  and  that  we  kive  all  the  generations  recorded  from 
i  Nahahon  to  Dnvid.  [Jessk;  Naiisiion.]  [A.C.H.] 

2.  (Alex.  *lm fifi9.)  A  detcendant  of  Jarha,  the 
Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmcel. 
He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mightics 
(1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38). 

I      3.  ^a/S^e;    Alex.   '1«/H<.)    Ooa  of  Dsvid'i 
j  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 
I     4.  ('O/S^S ;  Alex.  'I»3^8.)    Or^  of  the  pJc- 
kot|«rs  of  the  Temple:  son  of  Shcmaiah  the  ^n^ 
bom  of  Obvd-edom  ( 1  Chr.  xxv    7;. 
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B.  (  kkx.  'lafi-fjd.)     Knthcr  of  AzariiiH,  one  of ' 
tiM>  m|L(iiu«  of  huudrtik  who  piatiA  with  Jchoiodi 
te  the  iCTCiltktioa  by  which  AthtdiAh  fell  (2  Chn 
jniL  I).  [W,  A.  WJ 

CBED-E^DOM  ( D1"(«  l^V :    *ABiUap^i  in 
Sam.,   'A/35f5«;4   in  €hn  ;    Al(>:x.  *A0<23a$4^^  in 
2  Stun,  vi,  11  :   (>W-rt/LW»i.      1.  A  I.cvit*?,  n|»[K%* 
rvtttly  of  the  tamlly  of  Kohath.     He  i*  deM.'nbeil  &a 
«  GiUite  (2  Snm.  vi.  10,  II),  that  i»,  piobablj,  » 
Dative  of  tJie  Leritical  dty  of  Gath-KJimTioa  iu 
Maniuseh,  which  was  aiisi^tted  to  the  Kobathites 
(J<»h.  xxi,  ^5),  and   is  thus   diotinguisheil    from 
«'Obed-«dfmi  th«  son  of  Jeduthuiit"  who  wiis  a 
MtTi-ai it«.    AlW  the  doatl*  of  L'xzah,  th?  ark,  which 
wm  b«ui^  fxtoducteil  from  the  houiie  of  Abinndab  iq 
Ciibaih  U>  the  city  of  Uivid,  was  canied  aside  into 
the  hovm  of  Ob(pd«edom,  where  it  continued  three  I 
tnonths,  and  braug^ht  with  its  presence  n  bl«s«ing  I 
upon  Obe«l-«d(>m  and  his  hoitj«eholrl.     Hem'ixig  thi&^  i 
£)iivid,  at  the  hi-ad  ot  a  lar^  dioir  of  singers  and  i 
miosb-eU,  dothed  in  fine  linen,  ani  ^ittended  by  the  ' 
elders  of  Israel  nnd  the  chief  ciptains,  "  went  to 
bring  up  the  ark  of  the  nivcnant  of  Jehoiah  out 
«f  iht  honsse  of  Obed-edom  with  joy"  (1  Chr,  xv,  I 
25;  3  Sam.  vi.  12).  ' 

2*  "  Obcd-edorai  the  eon  of  Jcduthun**  (\  Chr.  | 
XT).  3^),  a  Memrite  Levite,  appeals  to  be  a  different  | 
pertiou  fi-om  the  laM-meiitioned.     He  vnss  a  Levtte  I 
of  the  second  decree  and  a  gntekeeper  f»r  the  ark  I 
(i  Chr.  XV,  18,  24)^  App.<inted  to  Btujod  "with! 
hiurps  OD  the  Sheminith  to  excel"  (I  Chr,  xr.  *l, 
xvi.  5).     With  hii  family  of  sereu  «nu  and  their  ' 
diildren^  "miglity  men  of  valour"  (1  Chr.  xivl.  j 
4-8),  lie  kept  the  south  gate  (1  Clir,  xxvi.  15)  and 
tlie  ho  line  of  Asuppim.     There  U  one  expression, 
however,  which   seems  to  imply  that  Ohcil-cdoni 
the  gatekeeper  and  Obed'«dom  the  Gittit*  tn*y  have 
been  the  eaune.     Aiter  enuuiemtiug  his  aeven  eons 
the  dironicler  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  5)   adtls,   *'  tbr  Got! 
UflBsed  him/*  refemng  apprently  to  2  .Sim.  ri.  11, 
"the  Lord  blessed  Obednidom  and  all  hi*  houw*- 
hold."     The  family  ftill  i-emnined  at  a  mueh  later 
lime  as  keepers  of  the  vesseli  of  the  Temple  in  the 
feign  of  Amaxiah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  24).    [W.  A.  W  J 

O'BETH  C'fija^ff:  om.  in  Vulg.).  Ebei>  the 
•on  of  Jonathan  is  &o  called  in  1  £i>dr.  viii,  32, 

0'BIL(Va^K-. 'AiBfot;  Alex,  ChJ/9f«f :  UhiP). 
An  Ishtnaclite  who  was  appropriately  Appointed 
keeper  of  the  herds  of  camd»  iu  the  reign  of  l\md 
(1  Chr.  nvii.  30).  Bochart  {Hierojt,  pt,  i.,  u.  2) 
eonjwtuiTs  that  the  name  ts  that  of  the  ofEce, 
ab^  in  Ai-abie  denoting  "a keeper  ofcaiuek," 

OBLATION.    [iSAORincE.] 

O'BOTH  (nhk;  'nffiflfl:  OftofA),  one  of  the 
eftmmpments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of  Moab  (Kum. 
xjci.   lo.  xixiii.  43).     Iti»  exiiict  ^ite  is  unknown. 

[Wl[  iJEUNt:^  OF  THE  WaNDKRIHO.] 

OCerELCOxt^Aos^  Alex.  *OC*^Aoi :  OiieT), 
The  fonn  in  which  die  name  Jelel  npjiears  in 
I  l':adr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  9).  Tiie  Gene^iv 
veraion  has  Chiklus. 

OCtDEXUS  {'an^TiKoi ;  Alex.  *nictf»»»\of  : 
Juasiot  Esdditt),    This  name  occupic4,  in  1  K«lr.  ii« 


*  rir.  Bocuur  hat  «lCBe«ted  to  us  that  the  name  Xku- 
niivm  repreieiita  the  ancieo t  Harelh  ( Khartth).  This  li 
mfeotou^  and  may  be  correct ;  but  Pobler  (  Umg^tmgmt 
ftc..  6ia,  3>  baa  made  oat  a  sijmcigca«e  for  the  oucne  beiu^i 


ODOtJUM 

37,  tlio  plaoe  of  JonUvl    n  Kar.  t.  1i%  aC  nil 
IS  a  manifest  coiruptJotb.     Th«  m^" 
mon  clearly  traced  in  the  Vft^tc» 

OCI^NA  (;OKtiPui  and  so  Alex.:  Vulf, 
**Soiir  and  Udna"  are  mtnlaociaa  J  ad.  i 
amerig  the  place*  on  the  -^"  — -'  -^  pj 
which  wtre  tcrnlial  nt  tJi« 
The  namt^  6c«m  to  occur  i 
north  to  »oatli ;  anti  a*  Oeix;  -d  I 

Sour  (Tyre)  aud  Jetnujuui 
agi-ees  with  that  ol  the  xriniciit  jio,^iu,  warn  i 
and  iu  mediaeval  iiniQi  som^CilM 
caidits;  WUlbim  cvf  Tyre,  Jbc^}. 

of  Pagid.  chief  of  the  tribe  of  A>lier  afte  t  ' 

odua  (Xnm.  i.  13,  ii.  27^  rii,  72,  77*  i.  »'u, 

O'DEDnniS?:  'n»i8;  AlcL^'AUl: 

1.  The  fiither  of  Asariali  ike 

of  A«i  (2  Chr.  XV.  1).      In  2  Chr.'  if.  1. 1 

phecy  iu  the  pre<!cdiiig  T^vt*  it  iCb 
and  not  to  hi»  son.     Thr  Akat.  MS..  I 
gnte  retain  the  reading  which  it  i 
one,  *'  Azariah  the  isou  of  Oded*" 
ported  by  the  P^hito-Syruua,  in  «j 
substituted  lor  Odtd.. 

2.  A  pruphei  of  J^b^^ali   ia 
time  of  IVkair*  iiivitfton  tit  Jculnh. 
is.   12,   §^*)  cnlU  him  *a&n^4t> 
of  the  rjclortoi^  Jiitiiv  «r»t}j   tlui 
of  Judnh  and  J<-  i  >iiiad  B«l  I 

vailed  upon  then  '0yliWfliv{ 

xxviii.  9).     He  v        _^.,^itf4  hf  i*     "" 
feelings  of  tome  of  the  ctiiidaini  «■  J 
the  narrative  of  the  itstontaoii  qf  iIm  | 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jeridio  t^l 
tn-es,  b  a  pleasant  episode  of  th*  1 
noilhei^  kingdom. 

ODOLXAM  COi^KXdf^t  CMIh 

form  of  Uie  natne  Aduu^M  ;  £miiI 
xil.  38  only.  AdiOUtn  ia  stAtad  If  I 
Jero«Ae  {Ommtui^  **  Adolhuu*)  l9  L 
their  dt^j  a  krge  vilMge,  iihtvl  1^  \ 
Kleutheiopolb;  luid  hene  (if  JMt-^ 
Iheropolis)  a  vilU^e  with  tlie  oaiae  i 
(Tobfcr,  BtthUhfftk^  29 ;  l*r^tf  Wa 
Beit  Uta  (Koblnsoii,  lai  sL  Aff^ 
fitaodt. 

The  ohstade  to  thia  IdoilHiertJA  ^  ^\ 
AduUam,  a  town  of  the  SM«UC  iMMIli 
In  the  mountulbs,  for  that  p-jnlSiif  ^^^ 
not  unfr«queut  ^oump.  Kt;iLj»n.  ' 
so  much  #^  th-it  ifT  thi^  t«!-^H^ 
it  h  mei  f  ui 

Socnh,  &L 
while  Lkt  ,  ,. r,^/3 

&C.)  of  A  tl.»s   KOtk! 

Furthei  r*f|U]i<U 

positively  u^y  ii  ihei^  it  ahj  c«vki 
bourhood  of  Bet  DAU  wstgrnm^  It  ^ 
Adullam."     The  cavam  «|    R 
aouth  of  Bethlehem,   tmt^y  \ 
9R  AduUaio,  b  fo  Ihr  ify^m^'* 
the  qoestMMu     It  it  mora  t 


that  of  CharaUOo.  or  Kiv1ia»  a  laa  Kb 
the  3id  tir  4tb  oeU «  wto  %mm^^  a  U 

In  ^uaatVoD.     <:8c*  ^^Ca  Samrt.  Vimj^  *«  'i 
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ATtni  in  tht  wUdtnw  «(  Enndi,  ia  wkkh 
mature  k  of  SaxA  and  DtTid  (1  Sam.  uir.) 
i.  Eraythinff  that  can  he  laid  to  kkntify 
the  care  of  Adnllam  haa  seen  laid  bj  Dr. 
Loiuf  (/ PftwuM,  248-50) ,  bat  hia  itroiigfft 
nt— an  iafermoe,  from  a  Sam.  xzii.  1,  in 
of  its  proximity  to  Bethldiem— comea  into 
ollinioii  with  tlie  itatcmeDt  of  Jerome  Quoted 
which  it  should  be  obserred  is  equally  op- 
i>  Dr.  Hobinaon's  propoaal  to  place  it  at  lhir~ 
I. 

name  of  Adullam  appears  to  bare  been  first 
to  Khurtiiun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
of  Tyre,  XV.  6).  [G.] 

ONAR'KES  rmarg.OdonMrra:  'OBomh^ 
fr^s :  Oditrcs)y  the  <£ief  of  a  iiomnd  tribe  kUio 
itiian  ( 1  Mace.  iz.  66).  The  form  in  the  A .  V. 
it  nppfar  to  lie  supported  by  any  autliority. 
?neTa  vmion  bas  »» Odomeras."  [B.  F.  W.J 

FERINGS.    [Sacrifice.] 

P'ICER.*  It  is  obvious  that  most.  If  not  all, 
Hrbi^ew  words  rendered  **  officer,"  are  dther 
idefinite  character,  or  are  synonymous  terms 
ictionaries  known  under  other  and  morr  iipe- 
imes,  AS  ** scribe,*'  "eunuch,"  Ik. 

two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  eadi  bear 
nary  Greek  a  special  sense.  In  the  case  of 
nyt  this  is  of  no  Vfry  definite  kind,  but  the 
s  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
ii;e,  a  mMsenger  or  bniliff,  like  the  Roman 
or  lictor.  IlpcUrropct  at  Athens  were  o(fi- 
hoae  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
d  by  courts  of  justice ;  and  **  deliver  to  the 
"  ^  means,  give  in  tlie  name  of  the  debtor  to 
cer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarchus) 
xrr.  p.  1J18,  Reiske;  Diet,  ofAntiq,  «•  Prao- 

'"Hyperetca;"   Jul.    TolL  viii.  114;   D»- 

c.  AriMt,  p.  778 ;  Aeach.  c.  TimarcA,  p.  5 ; 
s,  on  Luke  xii.  58).« 

phus  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justice  among 
vSftwo  Levites'were  to  be  attached  as  clerks  or 
ritSt  Ant,  iv.  8,  §14.  The  Mishna  also  men- 
he  crier  and  otho-  officials,  but  whether  these 
^  to  the  officers  of  Joaephus  and  the  N.  T. 

be  determined.  Selden,  from  Maimonides, 
OS  the  high  estimation  in  whicii  such  officials 
eld.  Satihedr.  iv.  3,  vi.  1 ;  iJelden,  iUSynedr,  > 
11.    [PUNISHMEim;SElUEANTS.]  I 

word  **  officers  "  is  used  to  render  the  phrases  ! 
>  (or  M)  TUP  xpump^  1  Mace  x.  41,  xiii.  I 
speaking  of  the  revenue-officers  of  Demetrius.  I 

a  de  Velde  {Syr,  A  Ari.  IL  S3)  lllostratcs  this 
ag  Damuirc  more  forcibly  thaa  to  bU  woot  The  ' 
e  Bars,  bas  stiU  **  tlie  mom  narrow  natonU  vaniu  j 
im  untrance,  the  same  hage  chamber  in  the  rock,  | 
7  the  plsoe  where  Seal  lay  down  to  rest  in  the 

the  <kj;  the  same  sUe  vaolts,  too,  where  UavVl 
men  laj  coocesM,  when,  aoenstomed  to  the  ob- ! 
of  the  cavera,  thej  saw  Seal  enter,  while  Saul, 

by  the  glare  of  Ught  ouuide,  saw  nothing  of 

a^Vf  N«n».  Vttlff.  SMpsr  omnia,  tttm  ^V^' 

toe." 

em  same.  ^H},  part.  pier.  In  Mlph.   D^dV^ 

iM^vt,  prrkrf^cti,  I  K.  Ir.  f . 

no.  U«a  zl.  S,  cMvvx^   [Eoucn.]  | 

'  I 

'pB.  EsUi.U.3.  Mit^I^Xiff  ;0eQ.xU.S3.nHrrfAXV; 
.  •.  €9imtmm9t  i  prmtpmtta ,  A.  V. "  overwer."  | 
^PB,  «iporptfnir.eDQcr.  fur  afast*. ;  pruper^.  ofBea  ■ 


GO 


It  te  aUn  UBd  to  raider  A»rgiifyai,  Badim.  x 
8,  wlMra  the  mauui«  ia  d«riy  the  aubordiMfcM  la 
agnaimlaeoietonsiqiraDauthoritj.  [ILW.P.] 

00(A^:-Ily:  C^)»aD  Aiiioritiihkii«orBMhM. 
wboia  mla  eotttiMled  over  sixty  cities  <»  which  the 
two  chief  were  Aihtarotb-lUmaim  and  Edrei  (Josh, 
xiii.  12).  He  was  one  of  the  laat  npreKntativos  of 
the  giaat-raoe  of  Rephaim.  Aooording  to  Eastern 
tnulitiooa,  he  escaped  the  deluge  bv  wading  bcsidt 
the  ark  (Sale's  Konm,  ch.  t.  p.  86).  He  wm  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lamat  of  the  sane  of  Anak,  and  a 
descendant  of  Ad.  He  b  said  to  have  lived  no  Ifas 
than  3000  years,  and  to  have  leliDsed  the  wmrningi 
of  Jethro  (Shoaib),  who  waa  sent  as  a  prophet  to 
him  and  his  people  riTHerbelot,  s.  w.  •*/b/(isMm," 
^* An/ok  "  ).  Soiouthi  wi-ote  a  long  book  about  him 
and  his  race,  chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  traditiooi^ 
and  caUed  Aug  fi  khAer  Axmq  (Id.  «.  o.  *«  Amo'*,. 
See,  too,  the  Jottmo/  Asiaiiqwt  for  1841 ,  and  CAro* 
SHfytf  de  TtAari  trad,  du  peracm,  par  JhAtux,  i. 
48,  f.  (Ewald,  Getek.  i.  306). 

Passing  over  these  idle  fidiles,  we  find  iWni 
Scripture  that  he  waa,  with  his  chlMreD  and  hli 
people,  defeated  and  exterminated  bj  the  Israelitea 
at  Kdrel,  Immediately  after  the  oonauart  of  Sihom 
who  is  represented  by  Josephus  aa  his  fiiend  and 
ally  (Joseph.  Ant,  It.  5,  §3).  Hto  sixty  proud  ftnoed 
cities  were  taken,  and  hb  kingdom  assigned  to  the 
Reubttitea,  Gadltaa,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Maaaisih 
(Deut.  iu.  1-13 ;  Num.  xxxli.  33.  Alao  Deut  i.  4, 
iv.  47,  xxxi.  4 ;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xlU.  IS,  80V 
The  ginnt  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power  and  bravtrr 
of  hb  people,  excited  a  dread  which  God  himself 
alleviated  by  his  encoumgement  to  Moees  before  the 
battle;  and  the  memory  ^thb  victory  lingered  long 
in  the  national  memory  (I^.  cxxxv.  1 1,  cxxxvl.  20 j. 

The  belief  in  Og^s  enormous  stature  b  corro- 
borated by  an  appeal  to  a  relk:  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.  Thb  was  an 
Iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  •*  Rabfaath  of  the 
diiklren  of  Ammon."  How  it  got  there  we  are  not 
toU ;  perhapa  the  Ammonites  had  taken  It  In  aome 
victiMry  over  Og.  The  vene  ittelf  has  the  air  of  a 
later  addition  ( Dathe),  although  it  b  of  coune  poa- 
sible  that  the  Hebrews  may  have  heard  of  so  curious 
a  relic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  dty 
where  it  was  treasured.  Rabbath  was  first  subdued 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xU.  26);  but  It  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Deut.  iii.  11  waa  not 
wiitten  till  that  time  (H&vemidc  ad  loe,).  Some 
have  supposed  that  thb  was  one  of  the  common  fl^t 
beds  [Beds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of 

like  ** autbority"  In  Eng.    Both  of  these  wonto  (4)  and 
(5)fhmi  IpB,  "visit," 

6.  2'y  oUoviitm,  prinoepi,  Esth.  L  t,  |olaed  with 
DnaUaaLS. 

7.  TOy,  part  fhm  tSt,  " cot,"  or  -Ineeribe."  Ka. 
lU  6.  vpaitiMrffvc.  mador;  Nam.  xl.  16,  ypmitttmt9i% 
Dent  xvi.  18,  •ypa^^uLTotmcyMYak,  wmgitUr,  Joeh.  1. 10 
prineejm, 

S.  The  word  -ollker*'  Is  also  nsed.  Kstb.  ix.  a.  te 

lender  i^SK^*   whfch  b  Joined  with  ^*    mug 
**thoee  that  did  the  bosteees,"  y^m^pmntt,  fn«iir* 


In  N.  T.  *<iftofr'*  Is  ONd  to 
eiinifkr,  (a)  v^Mfwp.  Lake  all  U, 


0) 


•  npdLmipiaaie«toLXt.toreBdsrfe^li.B.lt^ 
A.  V.  **  oppffeseof    one  tIk  psriMOtiw  hj  eaaflHon. 
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flii^ttm  cities,  but  nuuJQ  of  iron  init^  of  polm- 
/;rfu^d)«iT  which  woulJ  not  hnre  siippoiled  the 
runt*!  weiifht.  It  is  mare  pmbnbW  ttiat  the  wordi 
7tl3  Cnj?,  <?rffi  bof-tcl,  mwin  a  '*  suroophaga»  of 
black  liowilt,"  n  rendering  of  which  tlicy  uiidoubt<Jly 
admit.  The  Arabis  «till  r^^ard  blo^k  U\m\t  m  iroQ, 
uM^Ausc  it  is  m  stone  '•  friTci  coiori*  atque  diiHtiae** 
(Plin.  ixrri*  11),  and  *'  contains  a  largo  percentAgtf 
of  iron."  [Iron.]  It  is  most  abuinLiiit  in  the 
tlaunm ;  tuid  indeed  i&  probably  the  f^iiMif  of  the 
iiame  i\i^nb  (the  attiny)  given  Uj  a  p«iit  of  Og'a 
kttrj;tIoui.  This  tAiociphngus  wns  9  ctibiu  lou^^,  imd 
4  cubit-*  brood.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
Og  wa*  15|  fW»t  hi^h.  Malroonide* ( More  Nerochim, 
ii.  4J»)  M?ii*ibly  rciniirk*  that  n  bed  Supposing  *•  a 
*:A*'  to  be  int^ndfl)  ii  usunlly  one-thii*d  longer 
thiin  tb**  j^lwper ;  and  Sir  J*  Chaidiu»  m  well  jia 
ather  tmv<'llei'S»  have  absein'ed  the  ancient  tendency 
In  miOce  mummies  nnd  tombs  t'ixr  birger  thao  the 
luititr.d  &!Zi?  of  mcti,  in  oiiier  to  Imve  an  impressioa 
of  wonden 

Other  Icgejjds  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Bep- 
Ulthl  on  Num.  xxi.  33,  Midi^^h  Jnlqilt,  fob  i;* 
tt|uoted  by  Kwnld)*  and  in  Mahometan  wiitent:  a& 
tliat  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge  over 
a  river  \  tlmt  he  ronrtel  at  tb<*  Mun  a  h'sh  fi«sh!y 
ejwght,  &c  An  apxnrj' pii.il  book  of  king  Og,  which 
probibly  contained  tli«se  nud  other  traditions,  wni 
.<«ndemued  by  Pope  GeJnsiiis  {Dccf^t.  y\,  13^  SixL 
S«nenjkiis^  Biht.  Snnct,  p.  M),  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtful :  some,  but  withoiit  any  proba- 
bility, would  conjjett  It  with  the  Gicek  Ogyges 
(Ew«W,  QcAch.  1.  306.  ii.  269).  [F.  W.  F.] 

0'HAD(ink:  *hA%;  Alex.  'Ia«a8(  m  Ex.: 
Ahcd),  One  of  tlie  six  rod*  of  Simeon  fOen.  ilvi. 
10;  Ej.  vi.  15),  Hi5  name  is  omitted  from  th« 
lists  ia  t  Chr.  \y  24  and  Num.  xx^-i.  14,  thoagh 

ID  tlie  former  passage  tlie  Syriae  has  HJlj^  Qhof, 
aa  in  C«ii.  and  Ex. 

O'HKL  (Snk  1  H>iA :  Ohot).  As  the  text  now 
Kt'inds  Ohel  was  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerutn- 
liabel,  though  placed  in  a  gn)up  of  five  who  for 
fome  CAuse  tire  sepi-Mied  from  tiie  rest  (1  Chr.  iii. 
20).  Whetlier  they  weie  by  a  diHerent  mother,  or 
Wf-re  bora  after  the  return  from  Bubylon,  c\n  only 
be  conjectured. 

OIL.*  i.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
.ind  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancietits  as 
jielJing  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  tlie  one  of  which  raoKt 
iVequt-nt  mention  is  mnde  in  Uie  Scriptures.  It  ii 
well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  vaiite  of 
olive^il  dider  uccoi^ing  to  the  time  of  g&thering 
^Ua  fruit,  aiui  the  mnouut  ot'  pi-cssure  twed  in  the 
munie  of  prei^vu-ation.  Tbear^  p]ix«!»ifi,  which  do 
not  essctttinlly  diHer  from  tlie  modem,  ai«  diacribed 
minutely  by  the  Pkoman  writers  on  ogiicnlture,  aud 
to  their  ilescriptit*ii9  the  few  notices*  oocuniog  both 
in  Scripture  utd  the  Pjibbinicd  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  tlv  ancient  Orientatl  metli^,  ne&rlj 
correspond.  Of  those  deEJcription^  the  following  mny 
be  taiD*Q  »u  an  abstj-act.     The  best  oil  is  miide  from 


•  1  "inV^,  fruw  inV. "  iWne  •*  (fits.  1 1«-3>,  viAnrr, 
i^a4m',  (Jnoa,  rlcar  otlve^oll.  ««  dtatbieQlibed  ftoin 

%  Jfiy,  *•  pressed  Juice,"  i)kmiw,  oJ«4i»»,  from  p585*» 
*  Wtiow  UV  (Oes.  1437);  iinmeUroes  Joined  w^tb  fl^T* 
iH^p  ■!  «Jyiu«»,  tiUuv\  lit  otiveti*,  (IbtinKUiiiikhg  olive- 


OtL 

fhiil  gathered  iibotit  NcTembcr  or  Iheeaihir,  litt 

it  has  begun  to  chr—    -     -      ^    •  before  tl  bii  1^ 
oome  black.     Tiu  re  aidraa-apd  ami 

jields  more  oil,  bu'  uidily.    Oi^w 

.  also  mode  from  umi^  fruit  Ly  »  spic«l  ymamm 
early  as  September  or  Octiilier  while  the  iaoAa 
nortt  of  fruit  were  sometime*  deL7«l  till  F^bail 
or  March,  Vii^.  Georg.  ii,  519;  Falkfim,  JLi 
lu.  4;  Columella,  R.M,  xii.  47,  50  ;  C^  Hi 
65  ;  Pliny,  X  H.  it.  1-8  ;  V«to.  £.  JE.  £.» 
Hor.  2  S^it,  ii.  46. 

1.  Oatfufntag. — Qrent  cam  is  utsm/tej  m  f» 
thering,  not  to  injuie  either  th»  frail  ttasif  vdi 
boughs  of  tlie  tree;  And  with  Ijib  rie«  it  a»dltf 
gathered  by  hnnd  or  shnkeo  nfT  ArefnOf  adl  • 
light  need  or  stick.    The  **'  bouglki^g'*  sTDh^jOL 

1  20  (marg.),^  prt>b»bl)r  cornsipoiiila  to  tli  "i^ 
ing"*  of  Js.  xvii.  6»  ixir*   t3,  #. «.  « 
benting  for  the  U5e  of  the  poor.  Sec  M)yihBi,J 
iv.  2  ;  /'aiA,  vii,  2,  viii.  .^,      AiW  g»tl 
cnti^ul  deonsiDgt  the  fz  1 1 
to  the  press,  which  i^  t>* 

course;  or,  if  neofflaa.ry,  L.  . 
trays  niiwie  sloping,   so  as   to  ailnw  t 
(Atn'uxat  to  tlow  into  oliier   rrn?|Tt:i 
care  being  txiki-n  not  to   h»rr" 
and  so  prevent  the  fi'ce  estaji^ 
injurious  to  the  oil  though    iL-t-ir    u* 
ways  (Colum.  ti.s.  xiu  3KJ  ;  Aug.  Cic,  JDvill^j 

2.  Pressirvf.^tn  order  to  nak*  oii,  lit 
wn&  cither  brui!$«d  in  a  tiMirtAf ; 
loaded  with  Wi>od  orstonei;  gni<iMlB«i 
trodden  with  the  leet.     Spedd  bo/Mli 
gtnpe^pr»bing  wen^  u<^  «}ho  fat  the  ,  . , 
oliTe-ptieiaiiiig,  aitd  c(Hit:^t><*d  hoih  the  fMBtfl^ 
receptacle  tor  the  preawd  jtiice.     Of  T 
the  one  least  cipttiient  was  the  I 
which  perhnp^  auswers  to  the  **  am 
mentioned  by  CoIiiinplU,  Aitd 
usually  adopts  by  U»e  poor.     The*  I 
Et.   xxvii.  'JO;  Le^,  &xiv.  2,  tDd  Es* 
Num.  xxTtii,  5,  was  probAblj  tiwl*  l»r  I 
a  mortar.     These  proo^sev  *H!  alit  ttt  j 
the   tnochioe   for   proasuig,   m 
Mishmt.     Oil-mills  are  ofUa  tmAt  fi 
turned  by  hand.     Otliers  cctiaist  «f  ^ 
closing  a  beam,  which  is  tumtd  by  &  eanri  ^< 
miimnl.     An  JCgyptiaa  olivct^pftw  is  tarfM 
NicbuhT-,  in  which  the  prtseiire  esovd  o»  At! 
is  given  by  means  of  weights  c#  wxd  f^  <>* 
pUced  in  a  sort  of  box  ithnne,     Bi^totJ 
ciied  Srriptare  refofbees,    iht  Mlwiif 
mention  eitlier  tlic  plAre«.  tl)e  pifuMiMt,  « 
chiues  u.sed  in  olivf  *"  "; 
24,  iii.  13;   Is.  bi  ^ 
Mfnack.  vlli.  4;  .:         _,  . 
179.  *.  r.na^;    7«rtm,  i.  7 
Baikra,  iv.  .*i ;  n«,  pp,  ?^f,t 
truvius,  X.  1 
346,  350;  N 

dell,  Asia  M^fyn  .  n.    *  -^^  ,      .»  rj 

[Getiisfmane.] 

3.  A>^«ft^.— Both  oliir«»  «Bd  si  set  kf'J 
jars  carefully  cleatisvd ;  sail  oil  v«  dartS  i 
use  in  boms  or  other  sumII  iMcij  ^.Cks^ 


juice  fh«i  oil  prodoood  fraa  «Oi0  •■ 
times  la  A.  V.  **  olotiaenc*'  (QsMa^  Ji 

3,  n^,  Oiald.    iJUim   ftriifi, « 
vU  2a. 
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x^  ing  oil  were  frtored  in  cellars  or  | 
s-peciiil  mentioD  cf  such  repngtories  is  ! 

inventorieji  of  royal  property  and  re- 
11.  X.  1 ,  xvi.  M:i ;  1  K.  i.  39,  rvii.  16  ; 
,  ix.  1,  a  ;  1  CUr.  xxvil.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xi. 

;  Prov.  xxi.  20 ;  Shebiitht  v.  7  ;  Ce- 
-ii.  12 ;  Coluinell.  /.  c). 
kita  was  reckoned  the  bert  {Menach, 
aJc  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  tlie  Ty- 
oni  it  w:uj  i)robably  often  re-exported 
.hose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part 
\  oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
:.  ii.  10;  Ja-eph.  Ani.  \iii.  2,  §9),  or 
i  ( trtirsy  1  K.  V.  11)  was  ainon^  the 
nishwl  hy  S^lomou  to  Hiram.  LHi-ect 
vas  also  carritil  on  between  Kgypt  and 

K.  V.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  10.  15  ;  'Ezr.  iii. 
1,  Ivii.  9  ;  Fj.  xxvii.  17 ;  Hos.  xii.  1  ; 
..  Com.  in  Osce^  iii.  12;  Joseph.  Ant. 
Ii.  ./.  ii.  21,  §2 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  809; 
,  l.S;  \Vilkins4m, -4«/".  Eif,  ii.  28,  sm. 
mist»    Trav.    pp.    5:J,    117).       [COM- 
:niiiTS  AND  Mlasurf^.] 
s  till*  use  o(  olives  themselves  as  food,  ! 
il  olivtsprtxlucinj^comitries  (Hor.  1  Od.  \ 
utinl,  xiii.  oG  ;  Arvieux,  TVac.  p.  2u9  ;  j 
.  V^,  ii.  0),  the  pnuci)xil  uses  of  olivi-oil  i 

srat»»<l.  j 

xi. — lhie«l  wheat,  boiled  with  either  ; 
,  bht  more  commonly  the  fonner,  is  a  , 
h  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  Hassi'l^uLst ; 
va«i  bokcil  in  oil  as  being  ].iiu'ticularly  ; 
;iiid  Kaber,  in  his  Pilpimaj^e,  mentions  , 

oil  .-bi  S.ii-accn  and  Aiabimi  (li.<«hes.  It  | 
y  on  aivouiit  of  the  common  use  of  oil  ' 
tilt*  '*  luj-iit-iilierings  "  proscribed  by  the  , 
>  lroi|i;«Mitly  nnxo<l  with  oil  ( Lev.  ii.  4,  i 
2t;,  :;i  :  Num.  vii.  19,  and  foil.;  Deut.  ' 
ii.  i:> :  1  K.  xvii.  12,  15  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  ' 
.  i:i,  19;  S.  Hieronym.  Vit.  S.  Hi- [ 
.  vol.  ii,  :;2;  Ibn  Batuta,  7V«ir.  p.  GO,  i 
'oliMV,  Tniv.  i.  3G2,  40G ;  Kussell,  i 
•««>,  il9;  Hai-mer,  Obs.  i.  471,  474;! 
.  p.  232  ;  lierti-andon  de  la  Brocquiere,  I 
.  p.  .'33  J  ;  IJiircklunlt,  Trav.  in  Antb.  \ 

on  Vnd.  i.  59  ;  Arvieux,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  ; 
;  Nit'buhr,  Voy.  ii.  302;  Hasselquist,  i 
2;   Faber,  Kv-ujutorinm^  vol.  i.  p.  197, 

.  [Food;  Offkring.] 
tic. — A>*  is  the  wise  generally  in  hot 

w;ls  u.S"tl  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
.  /;.  arter  the  Imth,  and  giving  to  the  , 
r  a  .snnw»th  and  coniely  appearance,  e.  j.  1 
rtMtaiiinjent.     To  be  deprived  of  the  use  ' 
>;i  >»?i  ions  privation,  assumed  voluntarily  j 
of  mourning  or  of  calamity.    At  Egyp-  . 
nintnts  it  was  usual  tor  a  &er>'ant  to  ' 
nul  of  oa<'h  guest,  as  he  took  his  .seat 
•j,  (I)tut.  xxviii.  40;  2  Saun.  xiv.  2  ;  i 
;  2  Sim.  xii.  2«»  ;  P».  xxiii.  5,  xcii.  1»>, 
i:i.  ».  ;> :    1>.  Ixi.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15;   .Am. 
..    17;    Luk«»   vii.   4G).     Mndx*    men- 
yptian  u>v  <»f  ca-stor-oil  for  this  purpiv^, 

'Ihi-  «In'«;k  aiiii  Koin.-m  us-ige  will  be 
•  .n«ii  in  the  following  passages  :  Horn. 

xviii.  59».),  xxiii.  281 ;  Od.  vii.  107, 
;4  ;    Ilor.  3  'a/,  xiii.  G  ;  1  i^^it.  vi.  123  ; 

;  rhny,  xiv.  22;  Aristoph.  U*«/.»7?.s 
.  «1G;  lioberLs,  pi.  1G4.  Butter,  as  is 
Phny,  is  u>ie<l  by  the  ne^jroes  and  thi* 
of  .\rahb  for  the  like  pni-pt^»>  (I'liny, 
rhhanit,   Ti>ii.   i.   53;   AVuW,  p.  215; 


OIL 


Wh 


Lischtfoot,  ffor.  Hdn  ii.  375 ;  Me  Dent  xziK).  84 ; 

Job  xxiz.  6  ;  Fb.  ciz.  18). 

Tb»  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athltt^  czcrciafli 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Remans,  cai 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  amimg  tfie 
Jews,  who  in  their  earlier  times  h«k5  no  such  con* 
tests,  though  some  are  mentioned  by  Jose|^ui  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  Caeiarer 
under  Hei-od  (Hor.  1  Od,  viii.  8;  Pliny,  xr.  4 
Athenaeus,  xv.  34,  p.  686;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  79,  215 
Joseph.  AnL  xv.  8,  §1,  xvi.  5,  §1 ;  Diet,  of  An 
tiq.f  **  Aliptae  ";. 

3.  Pnnereal. — The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  an 
ointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  pro 
bably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  (//.  xxiv. 
587;  Virg.  Aien.  vi.  219).  [Anoint;  Burial.] 

4.  MedicirMl. — As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases  in 
modem  me«licine,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially 
old  oil,  applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers, 
and  in  many  otlier  cases.  Pliny  says  that  olive^il 
is  good  to  waim  tlie  body  aiid  fortify  it  against 
cold,  and  also  to  cool  hent  in  the  head,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  tiking  cold-baths,  and  also  mixed  witli 
water  for  bathiog  the  body.  Josephus  mentions 
th:it  among  the  remedies  employeil'  in  the  com 
of  Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil-batli. 
Oil  mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  a.s  a  re- 
medy used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the 
disease  with  which  the  soldiers  of  Uie  army  of 
Aelius  Gallus  were  aifectud,  a  circumstance  which 
recalls  tlie  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  ixunarit:u).  The  propliet  Isaiah  alludes 
to  the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  ti-eatment ; 
iuid  it  tlius  fumisheti  a  Htting  symbol,  perhaps 
also  an  etiicient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  I«ord*s 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  weit 
enabled  to  perform.  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James,  and,  as  it 
appears,  practised  by  the  eariy  Christian  Church  in 
geuend.  An  instance  of  cui%  through  the  medium 
of  oil  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  medicinal 
use  of  oil  is  abo  mentioneil  in  the  Mishna,  which 
thus  exhibits  tlie  Jewish  piactice  of  that  day.  See, 
for  the  variou.^  instances  above  nameti.  Is.  i.  6; 
Mark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  x.  34;  James  v.  14 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii.  6,  §5  ;  B.  J,  i.  :^t,  §5  ;  Sfuibb.  xiii.  4 ; 
Otho,  Li-x.  liiibb.  pp.  11,  52G;  Moslieim,  iTcc/. 
Hint.  iv.  9  ;  Cora,  a  I^p.  on  James  v. ;  Tertull.  ad 
Scup.  c.  4;   Celsus,  /V  Med.  ii.  14,  17;   iii.  6,  9, 

19,  22,  iv.  2;  Hor.  2  Sat.  i.  7;  Pliny,  xv.  4, 
7,  xxiii.  3.  4 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  29 ;  Lighttbot,  //.  ff, 
ii.  3i)4,  444;  S.  Hieronym.  /.  c. 

5.  Oil  for  liijht.— The  oil  for  **the  light"  was 
expressly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  beaten,  i.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (F«x.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 

20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11; 
1  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  Zech.  iv.  3,  12  ;  Mbhna,  /)evmii,  i.  3 ; 
Menarh.  viii.  4).  The  quantity  required  for  tlia 
longest  night  is  said  to  have  been  ^  log  (13'79  cubic 
in.  =  '41GG  of  a  pint),  Mfnach.  ix.  3;  Otho,  Lex, 
linbb.  p.  159.  [Candli:8TICK.]  In  the  same  maLOcr 
the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeniader 
were  t\>l  {Snccih,  v.  2).  Oil  Was  used  in  gentnu 
for  lamps ;  it  is  used  in  Egypt  with  cotton  wickf 
t  wisteii  round  a  piece  of  straw  ;  the  reoeptack  bfiBf 
a  i^lass  vessel,  into  which  water  is  tiivt  poured  (Matt 
\\v.  I-K;  Luke  xii.  X*\  Laue.  3lod.  Ay.  i.  201) 

2  Q  '2 
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€.  JZiliktj. — a.  Oil  was  pouieU  on,  or  ntiiftJ 
with  the  flour  or  tnetil  used  to  o  fieri  ag«. 

1.  Th'.*  coasecnition  oUbrlug  of  pn^ts,  Et.  mt. 
8,23;  Lev.  ri.  15,21. 

ij.  The  ofieiiui;  of  "  bnten  oil  "with  Sour,  which 
■cc<]mp»£iiod  the  dail^r  asiaiftoBf  Ex.  xxix.  40. 

iii.  'I'hti  lept)r*&  puritic&tioQ  ofTeriog,  Lev.  sit. 
10-18,  21,  i'4»  28«  where  it  is  to  be  obaerved  thAt 
the  qusiutttj  of  oil  (1  log,  =  ■83.'J  of  a  pint,)  wo*  in- 
VArinble,  whilit  the  other  objects  varied  iu  quantity 
doooiiding  to  the  meoofi  of  th«  person  offbnug^.  The 
cleaostKl  leper  wms  ftl»o  to  be  touched  wiUi  oil  oo 
vnrious  pait*  of  his  bodj.  Lev.  liv.  15-18. 

IV.  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  vow,  was 
to  offer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil,  Am\ 
cakes  of  6ne  bread  mingled  with  oil,  Num.  vi.  15. 

V.  After  the  ei-eetion  of  the  Tabenuiele,  the  otTer- 
tugs  of  the  '*pnni:ei"  induded  19  our  mingled  with 
oil.  Num.  vii. 

vi.  At  tlie  oooMCintion  of  the  Levitc»,  Ane  flour 
miii|?leil  witli  oil  was  offered,  Num.  vtii.  8. 

vii.  Meat-odt^iings  in  general  were  miagled  av 
anointed  witJi  oil,  Lev.  ^-ii,  10,  12, 

On  Lhe  other  hand,  certain  oilerings  were  to  be 
Ceroid  of  oil;  the  sia-o(!enng,  Lev.  v.  11,  and  the 
<>lFpring  of  j«dousy.  Num.  t.  15. 

Thfl  principle  on  which  both  the  pTeemcc  und 
the  ab(ieoc«  ot  oil  were  prescribed  is  clearly,  that  &.•» 
pU  Is  indicative  of  gladness,  to  its  absence  deuoletl 
•onttw  or  humjliaticn  (I».  Ui.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  19  ;  He  v. 
f<i.  6).  It  is  on  thiji  prindple  that  oil  ia  m  ohm 
uaed  in  Scripture  bj  sjrmLolioil  of  noartshment  and 
«onifoit  ''DeuL  mli.  1,3,  uuiiL  24 }  Job  txix.  i}| 
IV.  xlv.  7.dx.  18;  I».  1x1.3). 

6.  Kin^rs,  priestH,  and  propheta,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.  [OlMTMEirr.] 

7.  a.  As  10  imporiant  a  necesftirj  of  life,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  first'Cruit 
oderings  (Es.  xxti.  29,  xxiiL  16;  Num.  rviii.  12 ; 
I>eut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  uxi,  5j  Tenon,  xi.  3).  In 
the  Mi&hna  variou*  limitatioos  are  hiid  down  ;  but 
the  J  are  of  little  ijuportonce  except  as  ilhutrating 
the  proocstea  to  which  the  olive-beny  was  subjected 
in  the  production  of  oil,  and  the  d^^p'ees  of  est  i-^ 
matioti  in  wliich  their  results  were  held. 

k.  Tithes  of  oil  wfi-e  aljso  required  (Deut,  xii. 
17  1  2  Chr.  xxij,  5  ,  Nel\.  x,  37.  39,  xiii.  12  ;  Es. 
»lv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  greua  prefvloos  to  use.  [Anoint.] 
8hieJ4f  of  n^ctft)  were  perhaps  mbhed  over  in  like 
ttuiiner  to  [ioliih  thivci.  See  Theitius  on  2  Sam.  i. 
21  ;  Vii]$.  Am!h.  viL  625 1  Plautus,  Mil,  i.  1,  2 ;  and 
Ceartw  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inl«nor  qiudltj  waa  used  in  t^  ootnposi- 
tkm  of  nap. 

Of  the  substuioes  which  yield  oil,  besides  the 
dive-tree,  fnjrrh  is  the  only  one  spociallj  inen- 
tlooed  io  Scriptiire.  Oil  of  faynii  ia  the  juioe 
vhieh  exudes  frcio  the  tree  Balaamadeadi^ao  MyiTha. 
but  oIiYe>«il  waa  nn  ingredient  in  m&tiy  Gonipaut]d& 
which  pa£«ed  under  the  i^-ntuTal  njune  of  oil  (Esth. 
II.  12 ;  Cdsuf,  n.  i.  iii.  10,  18,  19  ;  Fliny.  lii.  26, 
tlii.  I,  2,  tv.  7;  \*1ikinaon,  Anc,  %.  ii.  23; 
IWiltour.  PianU  of  /i'lMf,  p,  52 ;  Winer,  fcealit,  f .v. 
Myrrh*.  fOuiTHtiKT.]  [H,  W*  P.} 


OINTMENT 
OIL-TEICE  (JOT  }^,   *U 

li>pii  pukherrimi).      The  Hebrirw  wetnU  ««!W>| 

Neh.  viii.  i:i,  I  k.  vi.  2'i»  auiI  in 

this  Lost  DMSAge  the  A.  V^.  ha*  "  ' 

Kmg»  it  W  "  olive-tree,"  and  ui  **. 

bnuichea.'*      From     the    {MOBe^    in    ^*^ 

where  the  its  ^^emm  is  tnentioned  ns  dlrtind  ii 

thi' idifA  or  **  oUve-t»rc**  ^ 

jdeutify  it  with  the  Eiamyn^  ^  L 

sometimtis  called  "the  wiW  onr^-uw^    or  * 

rtjw-leaved    oleister."    the    xiicla«M*tlie  ef  j 

Arabs.     Thei«  is,  however,  wniie  ^iMt  i 

t  h  14  matter ;  for  the  t^  Iii 

to  the  ekientpvHSy  the  | 

of  which  trre  do  not  wfjut  \ 

hnve  rekttv)  of  the  tan  rw  ef  ?Mmk 

We  (unf  itnl*?bted  Ui  Ui     ii  > -'j    twf  the  < 

of    tltis   eritjr.      Thtr   sachtm    is    the  i«Wi» 

Attjijpiiaca^  H  wetKknown  and  abtmdlftl  ihn^fl 

fenijiil    trco  in  tlie  pkin  of  Jordan.      It  il  \ 
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V^ 


^  t,  Shrmtn.    SreOfL(l)w 

»V    ^ei 4fitus  "JiItiVi  If  itxA^  le  the  Vf^ri  hi  Mrtikh  Ibe 
04  .*  %i5!>aA  vma  c<Mii|«;uiidr  a  *;  p  i  loi  y 


all  the  w»y  from  the  peninnik  «f  1 
Ganges  to  Syria,  AbfMinio,  rad  tbe  ' 
EackuoMnl  Is  held  in  high  reputr  by  f 
it»  rocdidna]   propertie!^.       Ii  u  wuJ  Ml 
valuable  against  wounds  and  rcmtti 
Maundreil  (Johtpk.  p.  86>«  IMiiiMfi  (Al»  i 
500):  eee  also  Ealm.     It  is  <|iiiltt 
the  zackam^  or  BahmiUi  J<s/^.iif*ii>K  i 
$kenim^  or  oil-trw  o! 
i.  309)  uiidc{«tood  b}  \m\ 

or  resinous  taee;*'   but  the  [u>s»^  la 
cinW'ly  points  to  some  specifte  trwc.  [WJ 

OINTMENT.*    Besides  ih«  &et  Utti  i 

In  A.V.  "oil.'* 
».  O^^lOt  In  A.V.  "thinp  te 


OINTMKNi 

»  itMlf  a  common  iDgrcdieot  in  ointmentH,  ilie  pur- 
pOM»  t>  which  ointment,  as  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
i«  applied  agree  in  so  many  i-ei^pects  with  those 
whidi  belong  to  oil,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
tiiat  the  same  words,  especially  1  and  4,  should 
be  applied  to  both  oil  and  ointment.  The  following 
Hit  will  {loint  out  the  Scriptural  uses  of  ointment : — 
1.  Ci*s/netic. — The  Greek  and  Itoman  practice  of 
mointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  al&o  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to 
nave  liail  place  among  the  Jews  (Kuth  iii.  3;  Ivcd. 
rii.  1,  IX.  8 ;  Prov.  Kvii.  9, 16 ;  Cant.  i.  3,  iv.  10 ; 
Am.  vi.  (>;  Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Is.  Ivii.  9;  Matt.  xxri.  7 ; 
Luke  vii.  4G  ;  Kev.  xviii.  13 :  Yoma,  riii.  1 ;  Shabb. 
ix.  4;  Phito,  Symp.  i.  6,  p.  123;  see  authorities  in 
Hotioann,  Zr^jr.art. "  Ungeiidi  ritus  **),  Oil  of  mjn^, 
li»r  like  purposes,  is  mentioued  E.sth.  ii.  12.  Strabo 
fays  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  use  oil  of 
paiame,  and  the  Egyptians  castorK>iI  (kiki),  both 
ioT  burning,  and  the  lower  classes  for  anointing  the 
body.  Chardin  and  other  travellei-s  confiim  this 
statement  as  regaids  the  Pei-sians,  and  show  that 
they  made  little  use  of  olive-oil,  but  used  other 
iiil»,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesame  and  castor-oil. 
L*harvlin  alw  describes  the  Indian  i^nd  Persian  cus- 
ktm  of  presenting  peifumes  to  guests  at  banquets 
I  Stml«o,  XVI.  74t>,  xvii.  824 ;  Chardin,  Toy.  i7.  43, 
S4.  8t> ;  Marco  Polo,  TVao.  {Early  2>ar.),  p.  85; 
L>teaiius,  Trat,  p.  305).  Egyptian  paintings  i^pnv 
MJt  sen-ants  anointing  gumts  on  tlieir  airival  at 
Lheir  entertainer's  house,  and  alabaster  ^-a-ses  exist 
■rhirh  retiin  the  traces  of  the  ointment  which  tliey 
were  used  to  contain.  Athcnaeus  s^xnks  of  the 
extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  article 
>f  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  of  ohitments  of 
rarious  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eff,  i.  78,  pi.  89, 
.  157  ;  Athenaeus,  x.  53,  xv.  41).   [Alauaster; 

42ffC>INT.J 

1.  Ftmereai. — Ointments  as  well  ad  oil  wore 
md  to  aDoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  whic!i 
htj  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spoke  of  His 
Mm  body  being  anointed  by  anti<:ipation  (Matt, 
um.  12;  Mark  xiv.  3,  8;  Luke  xxiii.  56;  John 
:ii.  3,  7,  xix.  40  ;  sm  also  Plutarch,  Consol.  p.  611, 
'iii.  413,  ed.  Keiake).     [Bl'RIAL.] 

3.  Medicinal, — Ointment  foi-med  an  important 
eature  in  ancient  maiica)  ti-eatment  (Celsus,  De 
Meii,  iii.  19,  v.  27 ;  Plin.  xxir.  10,  xxix.  3,  8, 
t ).  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  figure 
f  speech  ;  and  our  Ix>rd,  in  his  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
dotted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  reprewnted 
h«  usu^  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  balm 
f  iiilead  antl  of  eye-^alve  (coUynum)  point  to  the 
UDC  method  (Is.  i.  6 ;  John  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22, 
iTi.  11,  li.  8;  l^ev.  iii.  18;  Tub.  vi.  8,  xi.  8,  13; 
ertuil.  De  Idoiohtr,  11). 

4.  Siiuiil. — Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  cere- 
looial  obwrvaiioes,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
>  be  used  in  consecration  (Ex.  xxx.  23.  33,  xxix.  7, 
Brii.  29,  xl.  9, 15:.  It  was  first  comi>oun«led  by 
caaUcel.  and  its  ingivdienU  and  proportions  ai-e 
naciaely  specified ;  viz.  of  pure  myrrh  and  cassia 
»  shekels  1 250  ounc«)  each ;  sweet  cinnamon 
itl  sweet  calamus  250  shekels  (125  ounces)  each  ; 
id  of  olive-oil  1  hin  (about  5  quarts,  330*96  cubic 
chfls).     Tliese  were  to  be  compounded  according 

the  ttii  of  the  apothecary  ^  into  an  oil  of  holy 
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B«4  ototmeot,'*  from  p'^,  "rnb,"  "d'-anite"  (Uiv- 

rto) 

Id  N  T.  and  Apocrypha. "  ointment "  is  ibe  A.  V.  rrn- 


ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  inrd  for 
anointing — 1.  the  tabemade  itaelf;  2.  the  taXAi 
and  its  vessels ;  3.  the  candleatick  and  ita  furaitnra; 
4.  the  altar  of  incense;  5.  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  its  vessels;  6.  the  lavsr  and  its  foot; 
7.  Aaron  and  his  sons.  !>trict  prohibition  was 
issued  agaioht  using  this  unguent  for  any  secular 
purpose,  or  on  the  penon  of  a  foreigner,  and  against 
imitating  it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx. 
32,  .>3). 

These  ingredients,  exclusive  of  the  oil,  must  liavc 
amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz.  Now 
olive-oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 
The  weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture 
would  be  12  lbs.  8  ox.  English.  A  question  aiiiies, 
in  what  form  wei-e  the  other  ingredients,  and  what 
degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain  ?  Myrrh, 
"  pure  "  (dirdr),*  free-flowing  (Ges.  355),  would 
seem  to  imply  the  juice  which  flown  from  the  tix« 
at  the  tii-st  incision,  perhaps  the  **  odorato  sudantia 
ligno  balsama"  {Gconj.  ii.  118),  which  Pliny  says 
is  called  **  stacte,"  and  is  the  best  (xii.  15;  Diiw- 
corides,  i.  73,  74,  quoted  by  Cebus,  i.  159 ;  and 
Knobel  on  Exodus,  /.  c). 

This  juice,  which  at  its  first  flow  is  soft  and  aily, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  According 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Bezaleel),  lia\ing  reduci*d 
the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them  in 
water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  w.iter  was  evaporated.  The  residuum 
thus  obtained  was  preserveil  in  a  vessel  fm*  vrne 
(Otho,  Z<rx. /fa/^6.  *' Oleum").  This  account  is 
perliaps  favouml  by  the  expression  •*  powik»i-K  of 
the  mcix:hant,"  in  reference  to  myirh  (Cant.  iii.  6 ; 
Keil,  Arch.  Hebr.  p.  173).  Another  tlieory  Mip- 
^KM*es  all  the  ingredients  to  havs  been  in  the  foiin 
of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  mpasurement  by  weight 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctuous 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be  ascertained. 
A  process  of  making  ointnwnt,  csnsisting,  in  pait  at 
lesist,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31.  The 
ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed  is  said  to 
have  flowed  down  over  his  garments  (Ex.  xxix.  21  ; 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 :  *'  skirts,"  in  the  hitter  passage,  is 
literally  *'  mouth,"  •'.  #.  the  op^ng  of  the  roI)e  at 
the  neck;  Ex.  xxviii.  32). 

The  chai-ge  of  preserving  the  anointing  oil.  ns 
well  as  the  oil  tor  the  li}:ht,  was  givt>n  to  Elecuar 
(Num.  iv.  16).  The  qiwntity  of  ointiu«'nt  ma«lf 
in  tlie  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
intended  to  List  a  long  time.  The  liabbinical  writeiv 
say  that  it  histed  9(.iO  yeajn,  •'.  f.  till  the  captivity, 
b^ase  it  was  said,  '*  ye  shidl  not  make  any  like 
it  '*  (Ex.  xxx.  32 ) ;  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  {Chcriithy  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  w>me  rases  prophets,  were, 
as  well  as  prit>sts,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ; 
but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
taking  phice  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  ^jolomoIl, 
Jehu,  and  JuaMli.  Tlie  Itabbins  say  that  Saul,  Jehu, 
and  Joash  were  only  anointed  with  oommcn  oil, 
whilst  for  Ihivid  and  Solomon  the  holy  oil  was 
used  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  1,  13 ;  1  K.  i.  39-,  i  K. 
ix.  1,  3,  6,  xi.  12;  Citidwp,  Jfoses  cmd  Aaron, 
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/€!r.art.*^(jDgauli  ritu«";  S.  Hieitiii.  Com.m  0«fr» 
ill.  134).  It  it  evident  Ihat  the  sacred  oil  wa*  used 
in  the  case  ©f  Solonwu,  and  probablf  in  the  cases 
of  Saul  and  Darid.  In  the  case  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  i. 
1)  the  article  is  uacd,  •*  the  oil,**  a*  it  is  alw  in  the 
ewe  of  J«hTj  (2  K,  ii.  1 ) ;  and  it  seetm  unlikdy 
that  the  an:)mttng  of  Joanh,  performed  by  the  high* 
prioiti  should  hare  been  defective  iu  thi«  I'eapect. 

A  pcr?iun  whose  business  it  was  to  coinpouftd 
olntroeiiL'i  in  g«?Deml  was  called  an  "apothecary'* 
(Neh.  iii.  S-^;  Kod.  x.  1 ;  Ecclii*.  ilU.  1).  The 
work  was  sometimes  earned  on  by  women  '*  confeo 
tjuciaries'*  (1  ^m.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Christian  C^hurch  the  ancient  uaage  of 
anointing  the  faodias  of  the  dead  was  Long  retained, 
ai  is  notioed  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  otlier  wnters 
quoted  by  Suicer,  x.  v.  tAoioy.  The  ceremony  of 
Chrism  or  aitointing  wan  also  added  to  baptism^ 
St-e  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  L  c.»  and  under 
Bdwritr^a,  and  Xfntr^a.  [H.  W,  P.] 

OLA'>n)S(*nAa^<$T:  Olamut).  MEaitULLAii 
o>'  the  sons  of  Bani  (I  Ead.  in.  30;  oomp.  Ezr. 
I.  29). 

OLD  TESTAMENT-  Thi*  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpixjtation  of  tbe 
Old  Testament.  Some  ob«enratJons  will  be  sub- 
joined respecting  (€)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New. 

A. — Text  of  the  Old  Testahent. 

I.  ffistovfj  of  the  Text —A  hi^t^ry  of  the  text 
of  the  O.  T.  should  properly  c£imnience  fiom  the 
date  of  the  fompletioo  of  the  Canon;  fiom  which 
time  we  rauBt  asaiirae  that  ao  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  cmild  t»e  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitte*!  and  watdieil  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  pi-esene  that  which  was  already 
written,  or  the  cai^^  however,  with  whJdi  tiie  text 
W.19  trajiftmitteil  we  have  to  jiidgVi  almost  entirely, 
by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  Tersioni!  derived 
fh)m  it  DOW  presetii,  rather  than  by  any  recorded 
facts  respecting  it.  That  much  scrupuloui  paint 
would  be  bestowe*i  by  Ezia,  the  "  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses/'  and  by  hn  companions,  on  the  correct 
Craiiivniasioii  of  those  Scriptures  which  passed  throngh 
their  handjs  is  indeed  antecedently  probable.  The 
iiest  evidence  of  such  painst  and  of  the  re&peot  with 
whidi  the  text  of  the  sacred  books  was  oonsequentty 
j«garded,  h  to  be  found  in  the  jealous  accuracy 
irith  whtcfa  the  discrepandeaof  Tariona  parallel  paa- 
•ag«s  have  been  prewrved,  nDlwithstandiog  the 
temptation  which  must  hare  existed  to  assimilate 
them  to  CAch  other.  Such  is  the  case  witli  Psalms 
liv,  and  liii.,  two  recenskma  of  the  same  hymn, 
both  proceeding  from  David,  where  the  rensoni:  of 
the  K'^eral  variations  m.iy  on  cxamiuatiou  be  ti^icKi. 
S«c*^  Axo  is  the  case  with  Psalm  xviii.  and  2  Sam. 
Mis.,  where  the  variations  between  the  two  copias 
ajre  more  than  sixty  in  number,  excludini^  those 
which  merely  consist  in  the  use  or  absence  of  the 
matres  lectumia ;  and  where  therefore,  even  though 
the  d^^ign  of  all  the  variations  be  not  perceived,  the 
hypothesis  of  their  having  originated  through  aod- 
dent  would  imply  a  carelewne^  in  transcribing  fkr 
beyond  what  even  the  rashcat  critica  have  in  other 
liaBBiges  Qontemplated. 

As  rt^gards  the  form  in  which  tlie  iacred  writtngn 
vara  prasarvedr  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
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text  was  ordinarily  written  on  aKiet,  rofltd  «)il 
volumes,  like  the  modem  sjnage^tm  wttk  (f 
7 ;  Jer.  ntvi.  U  \  Zech.  v.  1 ;  Ka-  ii.  §>. 
«?phus  leiates  that  the  copy  »«tit  tnam  Je 
a  pivsent  tn  Ptulemy  ia  £C7P^  waawiitlnatt 
letters  of  gold  on  skim  of  i3iDinil»le  |jyas««»  III 
joins  of  which  could   not  be  <lH«ci«d  iJmL  9k 

The  original  chamctcriii  wbich  tlie  tatwvo* 
prened  is  that  afcill  prcseffai  to  «.  vllb  lfai«i^ 

tioo  of  four  letters,  ofn  the  Maoctb«»  «oiM,  fli 
having  a  stjting  affinitf  to  th«  Sainantaa  dbattlM, 
which  seems  H  have  been  Lnsat«d  by  the  Nv  >» 
as  identical  with  it^  being  stjl«d  hj  thio  3FS 
n^y.     At  what  date  tfaiit  was  exchacifwl  fir  w 
present  Aramaic  or  squane  chajractcr,  HniCH  Z!C* 
or  y^lD  2TO,  is  still  as  imdctemiaiKl  •  il  a « 
what  date  the  lue  <»f  the  Aramaic  k^Maeiiftr.i 
lectin e  superiFeded  that   of  the  Hebrfw.    ' 
Jewiflh  tradition,  repeated   bj  Ori^en  Mi  J 
ascribed  the  chaii^  to  Ezra.     But  tbt  T' 
coins  supply  ue  with  a  date  at  whicli  tlie  itti 
riictar  was  still  in  use  ;  and  even  tho>n^  wti 
allow  that  both  may  have  been  stmultaMSfad^  i» 
ployed,    the  one  for    sacred,    the  snther  for'sr* 
ordinary  purposes,  we  can  h^?      * 
existed   side    liy   side   for    a: 
Haasencamp  and   Gesctiiaa  bjt?  ai   TiriMiyj^  w  • 
whether  stich  eii^rs  of  tite  Se^ptuagint  m  t 
confuucin  of  letters  in  the  original  last,  ana  d 
of  the  Greek  interpretera  hario;:  had  the  T 
the   moi-e  modem   character   bdbn  tlMm 
sulTIdeutly  d«ir  that  the  use  of  the  «|Qaif  i 
must  have  been  well  established  befiirv  fbe  C 
those  authotv  who  attributed  the  i 
to  HEra,     Nor  could  the  allu&tai}  hi  J 
the  iftKl  as  the  smallest  letter  have  i 
except  in  reference  to  the  rbore  mc 
We  fori»ear  here  all  ttiveatigiaUaci  of  Iftc  i 
which  tht£  character  was  tbnoed,  ori^ri 
locality  virheu(«  it  was  derirttL     Wlosltftf  l 
cation  it  may  have  nndergooe  m  1^  I 
Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in  tlie  Arsl  iaaitfn 
from  abroad ;  and  this  its  name  JlHIiPIt  IHX  ^ 
Assyrian  writing,  implies,   thcingh  it  owt  fmf^ 
phicaUv  require  to  be  intrrpneted  trtti  iw  m 
tude.     (The  sugpertioii  of  Hv^  thsl  Jft 
may  be  an  appelhitive,  desioliiig  tiet  Am^m, 
Jirm,  writing,  is  improbable.  V     Ob  thi  with 
may  best  in|vpoee,.  with  £lwftld«  thai  l^ 
of  the  new  character  was  c«evai  with  ihi  fft» 
eailiest  Targums,  which  woii^  rmtmally  fa* 
in  the  Ammaic  »tyle.      It  woulil  thus  be  «ha^i<j 
terior  to  the  Christian  f*;^  -    •"  '  -i-th  ihk 
the  evidence  would  wei  i  mat  U 

however,  to  men tioQ,  t If  ,  laSs  fiM 

has  striven  anew  to  throw  Wd 
the  square  writing  tow«nd«  th*  tbm  «f  £sBa» 
also,  though  not  g^menOljr  imhotd  «A  Hf 
iervative  views  of  Keil,  tMtMajna  mt  «^  ' 
tise  of  the  square  writioi;  fw  tba  mexH  Im 
its  orijpti  to  (UiiL,  but  alio  ikit  tht  Us 
the  0.  T<  wert'  npver  fTpiMaiJ  'm  uur  stt^ 
meter, 

No  vowel  points  w«re  MfnfliBri  t*  I^HilS 
were,  through  all  the  mtiy  fmt^^H^ 
entirely  unknown.  CuitvaiiiiinQi  hi|  Mta4 
time  wlieB  the  liter  I^mAm  of  tf»  oT?. 
written,  Sftggested  a  lai grr  tiw  of  llw  m^^ 
timiii  it  Is  thus  tliat  in  Uicaw  |««^  wt  M 
uitrodttord  into  many  woiiU  thai  l»l  las 
'  riotTf.1y  '.pelt  wah»i;i'tbeni ;  C^^  Ukm  *i 
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*1^1  of  in.  An  dabonte  cndt  tvoiir  hai 
Dtl  J  made  hj  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
Ij  part  of  the  seooal  oeohirj  of  the  Chria- 
the  Hebrew  text  wai  fnt  from  Towel 
well  aa  from  Towela.  Hia  theory  ia  that 
e  then  interpolated  bj  the  Jewa,  with  a 
altering  mther  than  of  perpetuating  the 
tronunciation  of  the  worda:  their  object 
joording  to  him,  to  penrert  thereby  the 
iie  prophedea,  aa  also  to  throw  discredit 
•ptiiagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  erade  the 
irguments  drawn  fram  that  Terrion  in  aup- 
Imstian  doctrinea.  Improbable  aa  aach  a 
,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  ito  author 
erer  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
palpable  objectiona  to  it  which  he  himself 
1.  Who  can  believe,  with  him,  that  the 
ns,  notwithstanding  the  mutual  hatred  ex- 
tween  them  and  1^  Jews,  borrowed  the 
tion  from  the  Jews,  and  conspired  with 
keep  it  a  secret?  Or  that  among  other 
which  by  this  interpolation  the  Jews  Tcn- 
impart  a  new  sound,  were  some  of  the  best 
roper  names ;  e.  g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  ?  Or 
ras  merely  through  a  blunder  that  in  Gen. 
le  subntantive  H^ll  in  its  construct  stato 
its  final  1,  when  the  same  anomaly  occurs 
'er  than  three  passages  of  the  PMlms?  Such 
d  arguments  refute  themffelres;  and  while 
position  occupied  hr  its  author  commenda 
to  notice,  it  can  only  ba  hunented  that  in- 
earning,  and  ingenuity  should  hare  been  so 
in  the  rain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a 

is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the 
s  originally  written,  the  words  were  gene- 
ough  not  uniformly,  divided.  Of  the  Phoe- 
iiscriptioos,  though  the  majority  proceed 
usly,  some  have  a  point  afW  erery  word, 
hen  the  words  are  doaely  connected.  The 
nt  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts; 
observed  by  Gcsenius  (a  high  authority  in 
»f  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  generally 
The  discrepancy  beHreen  the  Hebrew 
1  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is  suflli- 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
■cribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
lely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
repancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.    The 

of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead  of 
robably  came  in  with  the  square  writing, 
ynagogue-rolla,  which  are  writtm  in  con- 
with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  regu- 
rided  from  each  other;  and  indeed  the 
minutely  prescribes  ihe  space  which  should 
Gesenius,  (jescA.  der  Heb.  Sprache,  §45). 
cicnt  date,  probably,  are  also  the  separations 

the  leaser  Parshioth  or  sections ;  whether 
I  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions, 
cmmeooement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
ess  impoitant,  by  a  blank  space  w'thin  the 
BLF.].  The  use  of  the  letters  D  and  D« 
,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
they  are  not  employed  in  the  synagogue- 
rhfse  lesser  and  earlier  Pkuihioth,  of  which 
e  in  the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  con- 

with  the  greater  and  later  Parshiotl^  or 
-lassoQS,  which  are  fint  mentioned  in  the 
I.     The  name  Parshioth  ia  in  the  MisLiJi 

It.  4)  applied  to  the  divisiotts  in  the  Pro- 

«fll  as  to  those  in  the  Pcntattocb  .  t.g,  to 
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Imkh  Ui.  3-6  (to  the  greator  Ptadiioth  btrt  eorrf 
apond  tha  Haphtaroth).  Evtn  the  amnta  nrimi 
are  in  the  Gcmara  called  abo  PknlMh  (Aratk, 
Ba6.fi>l.  9,2;10, 1).  Some  indksatkiD  of  tha  an- 
tiquity of  the  divisioos  between  tha  Puahiotk  ma^ 
be  fiHmd  in  the  drcumatance  that  the  Genara  hoUb 
them  as  old  as  Moeea  {Btrach.  fbL  12,  2).  Of  tbab 
real  aga  we  know  but  litUa.  IlupMd  haa  ibaiiU 
that  they  do  not  Uways  coineida  with  the  oapitob 
of  Jerome.  That  they  are  nevertheless  more  ancient 
than  hia  time  is  shown  by  the  mentkn  of  them  in 
theMishna.  In  the  absence  of  eridcnse  to  the  coo- 
tnry,  their  disaooordance  with  the  Kaxih  of  th« 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number, 
eeems  to  indkato  thai  thay  had  a  historical  origin ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  abo  naay  date  finom  tha 
period  when  the  0.  T.  was  first  tnmseribad  hi  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapten,  itOMybe 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  source. 

Of  any  logical  avisien,  in  the  written  text,  of 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
existing  synagogue^rolls  such  division  is  geoenilly 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  caHy 
currency  of  such  a  logical  division,  wa  must  assume, 
with  Hupfeld,  that  it  was  merdy  a  tnHitional  ob- 
servance. It  haa  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  beer 
argued  that  such  numentions  of  the  verses  as  tha 
Turaud  records  could  not  well  have  been  mule  un- 
less the  written  text  diatingnisbed  them.  But  to 
this  we  may  reply  by  obaerving  thai  the  verses  of 
the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  speaks,  could 
not  have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of  modem 
times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the  Pentateuch 
5888  (or  as  aome  read,  8888);  it  now  contains  but 
5845 :  the  middle  verse  was  computed  to  be  Lev. 
xiii.  33;  with  our  present  verses  it  is  Lev.  viii.  5. 
Had  the  versea  been  distinguished  in  the  written 
text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  enumeration  wai' 
made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  how  they  should 
since  have  been  so  much  altered :  whereas,  were  the 
logical  division  merely  traditional,  ti  edition  would 
m^urally  preserve  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  places  of  the  various  logical  breaks  than  of  their 
relative  importance,  and  thus,  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  syntax,  the  number  of  computed  verses 
would  be  liable  to  continual  increase  or  diminution, 
by  separation  or  aggregation.  An  uncertahity  in 
the  vei-sual  division  is  even  now  indicated  by  the 
double  accentuation  and  consequent  vocalixation  of 
the  decalogue.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetka) 
lines,  not  to  our  modem  verses ;  and  it  is  pobable 
both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the 
analogous  practice  of  other  nations,  that  tht.  pocticat 
text  was  written  stichometrically.  It  is  still  so 
written  in  our  manuscripte  in  the  poetical  pieces  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books ;  and  even,  gene- 
rally, in  our  oldest  manuscripte.  Ite  partial  disocn- 
tinuance  may  be  due,  first  to  the  desire  to  save  space, 
and  secondly  to  the  diminution  of  the  necessity  fbr 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  accente. 

0(  the  documente  which  directly  bear  open  the 
history  <^  the  Hebrew  text,  the  twe  earKeit  are  the 
Samaritan  oray  of  the  Pmtateach,  and  the  Qmk 
translation  of  the  LXX.  For  the  latter  we  noit 
lefer  to  the  article  SsFTUioisrr :  of  the  fencv 
some  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  hnd 
been  m»le  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateoch,  and  ineU 
dentally,  of  some  of  ite  peculiaritiea,  by  aevenl  ol 
the  ChrtKtian  Fathers.  Euaebiua  had  takn  note  ol 
ite  primeval  chronology:  Jeronc  had  noeided  ite 


eoo 
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iiii.crtffln5  in  Gen.  it.  fi;  Duut.  xxrii.  24:  ProeO' 
luiis  of  Gaza  hiil  referred  to  ttii  ronUilm[ig,iiC  Kum* 
y.  10  and  Ei.  i\HiJ,  24,  the  woi^l»  urUrwiii'dA  fouod 
in  Deut.  i.  6,  w&t  it  hnd  rtl-*o  been  spoken  of  *»▼ 
Cjril   of  AkzuuirUt  t/iodore,   and  flUiers.     Wlieif 
ill   th*   I7lh  oentuj7  Sammntun  MSS.    were   im- 
ported   into    Kiirujie  by  P.  di»lla  \'allc  and  Abp. 
Us^sher,  arcording  with  ihe  i-epitsen  tat  ions  tliat  the 
Kathers  hnd  jjivw»  the  Teiy  niiniToiia  rarijiLtion» 
1>ctwcen  tlie  SiiiiinntHn  iuid  the  Jewi^h   Pentateuch 
cuutd  nut  but  excite  ^itleutiou  ;  and  it  becajne  thence- 
forwdixl  A  matter  of  controversy  among  schohirs 
which  €Ot>y  wa*  entitled   lo  the   ^reoter  respect. 
VI ic  c<>-orainate  authority  of  botii  w»s  advtxytt*d  by 
Kennicott,  who  however,  in  order  to  nphi>Kt  the 
credit  of  the  fomier,  defended,  in   the  celehrated 
prifisnge  DeuL  xtvii.  4,  the  Sumantun  reading  Ge- 
rizim  agaiD&t  the  Jewish   rejuling  Ebal,   cKnrging 
corruptioa  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews  mthei'  tlum 
the  tkniiiritiktis.     A  full  esamtTuitioD  of  the  raiding 
of  the  Samaritan  Tenrateuch  was  «t  len^h  mode 
hy  (7eii«niuii  in  1815,     Hii  conclusioiiA,  fatal  to  its 
credit^  have  ohtniced  ^nerol  acceptance ;  nor  have 
they  been  Bubfttantially  shaken  by  the  attack  of  o 
writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  July  1853  ; 
wh€«e  lading  principlet  thiat  traDflcnbers  are  more 
liiible  to  omit  than  to  add,  \»  fundamemtjilly  tm- 
»oiii)d.     Geseniti*  rang«a  the  SAmaritan  vmmtimi* 
from  *.he  Jewish  Pentateuch  under  the  followiog 
heads: — grammaticai   o^rj'ections ;  glosses  received 
into  thd  text;  conjeciurial  cmendation'i  of  <lifficult 
ptstiges;    connections   derived   from   painllei    pn«- 
Miges;  larger  iDterpoIationii  derived  ut>m   ini-allel 
pfungfls;  oltei-ntionA   made  to  remATe  wluit  was 
odcnure  to  ^amaritau  feellngv ;  altemliona  to  luit 
the  Samai'itAa  idiom  ;  and  idtei-ations  to  auit  the 
Snmjintan  theology,   mterpratatioa,   and   worship. 
It  h  doubtful  whether  even   the   grains  of  gold 
which  bethought  to  tind  among?«t  the  rubbish  rnUly 
aiist;  and  the  Samaiitan  readings  which  he  was 
disposed  to  piefer  ia  Gen.  iv.  18»  liv.  14,  iiii,  13, 
xUx,  14,  will  hiudly  approve  thcmflelveji  generally. 
The  realty  remarkable  feature  reijx.trtiug  the  Sanui- 
ritmi   Pentateuch  is  itj  accordance  with  tlie  ^ep- 
luagiat  in  more  than  a  thousand  places  mhei^  it 
ditlera  from  the  Jtwi^h;  being  mostfy  those  where 
cither  a  gloss  has  been  introduced  into  tlie  text,  or 
a  difBcuh  readini;  corrected  for  on  eafiievr  or  the 
prefix  1  added  or  removeiL     On   the  other  hand 
thei^  01^  about  as  many  plooos  where  the  Si^ptuagint 
iiupforta  the   Jewish  text  against  the  >«mAn tau ; 
and  some  in  which  the  Septuagint  etoiada  aJotie^  the 
Samadtati  either  ngredng  or  diaagraeing  with  the 
lewi«li*     Gefienius  and  othars  auppooe  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  tlie  Samaritaa  text  were  derived  from 
Jewish  MSS.  of  a  dif&ivnt  recenision  to  that  which 
alterwank  obtaiiied  public  authority  in  Palestine, 
and  that  the  Sanumtan  copy  mw  lUeU'  sui:«ei|iiently 
firther  altered  and  inter pohi ted.     It   is  at   least 
«<}aidly  probable  that  both  the  Gr«ek  tnuuslators 
and  th«  SamantAn  copritta  made  a«e  of  )KSS.  with 
it  lai^  number  of  tiaditionAl  margituil  glooaei  and 
innotations,   which  they  ettibiMUed   in  their  own 
texts  at  discrrtion,     Afi  to  the  on'izin  of  the  exist- 
ence of  thtJ   Peiitateudi   nmonc;  the  fSfamiuitans»  it 
was   proliAbly   introduced   thiiher   wisen    Manaaseh 
and  other  Jewish  prk»ta  pa&<^  over  into  .Simai-ia, 
%sid  oontem{jorarily  with  the  building  ol*  tlie  temple 
on  Maunt  Geri^im.     {i        i  j  cuuieiids  for  thi^ 

mi  the  gmund  tli^t  ti  weie  entirely  of 

hmtheti  origin^  und  ii-.^u  ^.«..i  ^ub^uont  religion 
«r«>  derived  frma  Juries  {Getiumtntis  f>f  Pcmi,  voL 
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i*);  the  same  cotirluiion  k  readiad  idv«  < 
▼nydiffhrtif  --  - '     v.  «  -^•nhia^  l^W|| 
Blcek,     To  ithtl 

prpettj,ttefl  i  ^'rv'm  fh*  I« 

the  kingtliim  ol   tiie  t.ij  U>t" 
nnother,  that  Mn^of  Ism^iti.- 

V,  I  til  it  ttiidei'  J«i-<u-iJ<, 
.vliat  Iww  be«i  urged  by  ] 
>.  ..„  .^,  ,.,.•  ...J  tiTice  ap(ie«n  of  the  ; 
among  thfm  of  the  writing*  of  the 
phcta  Hosea,  A  mo*,  aiid  Jonah,  which  ; 
would  so  naturally  circnlate  with  the  P« 
in  order  to  bring  the  remiuibt  of  his  oorthwui  t 
trynittn  to  re^iMPiitanoe, 

VVitile  Kucb  fn^lmn  in  dealing  with  Ihil 
tj?xt  yeas  exnx-i^ed  at  Samaria  and  All 
if  every  rcojoii  to  believe  that  in  Pal 
WAS  both  corefiilly  preserved  m 
spected.     The  boiut  of  Joaephiii  (c. 
tlmt  through  all  the  agca  that  had  j 
ventured  to  add  to  or  to  t 'i^^-  i«r  i»  i 
pc«e  aught  of  the  wcred  v^ 
the  spirit  in  which  in  h 
acted.     In  the  translatioiis  «f  A^iui^  «u^  tiw  a 
Greek  interpreten,  the  firagmeata  of  wkost  til 
remain  to  as  in  the  BesaplAi  we  bavs  »n' ' 
the  exiittfnce  of  a  teat  difliriiig  but  iitijii  dm  i 
own:    90   also  in   the  Targums  of   Onki^ 
JooAthnn.     A  few  oenturies  later  wd  I 
Hexnplo,  additional  evidciice  to  the  i 
Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  h»hnm  ttA  M 
yet  more  imjiortiint  are  the  proofs  of  tbefintf 
tAblishmeut  of  the  text,  and  of  iU  iubatuid  i 
tity  with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  ' 
Jerome,  who  wiu  insti-uctad   hj  the 
Jews,  and  mainly  relied   uproi  tncif  i 
ncqnaintoDre  not  only  with  the  t-^t  kh 
with  the  traditional  uiis\ 

Tins  bringB  ui  to  r  Tj 

period.     The  )cMn<if-" 

been  formed  ml  «  *iroe  ^1 

Saviour  by  Hillcl  -  janMivk, 

the  destruction  oi  thij  uty,    i>J>  the  idalaai 
Jabneh,   Sepph*jri*,  CeaiieA,   «n>l   T^bertib 
greht  pillar  of  titc  Jewi>h  liteiatnre  of  tliii  1 
was  H.  Judjih  tlie  11^1}',  to  whom  »•  aioihal^ 
compilation  t>f  li)e  MishnA,  the  text  of  thtj 
and  who  died  about  A.tn  220,     AHtit  f 
there  grew  into  reputr  thtt  Jrwbh 
Sura,  Nahard*5ii»»iftd  PtJTn  Eij 

The  twofold  ^Jcinnrat  « 
pended  t«  lH     ^"    ' 

The  JcruKi  «! 

Tiberi;i«,   ]> 

tury :   the  li<iljyituiiw!   fifrfw 
Euphrates,  p'>[ipf»  by  th-  - 
along  with  i 
on  their  \  ■  -  fli  11 

spveml    ttoi  ; -^    " 

tl>e  ifixt  of  th*'  RRcred  ^'^  ^*y  \ 

huble;  Olid  is  iodeet)  ^i  Is 

notices. 

In  tbes^  ihm  lint  thing  In  he  t«nark«4 1»  tk*  ■ 
abe«ence  of   ''  '      i^yaoch  glnaaafif  ti 

tk»n  a£  tho^  having  hem  t 

on  the  mAi^i-  -•  .  WI  rrnbiUf  I 

iwortioi^ted  mio  fMmtk  i 

Septuagint,    Int  -^  t*»  «!*« 

become  tne  prom 
♦rsnsrriber  ;  and 

*he  tiUik  of  *iili'i|--- .-«,     r.«»     , 

tjon  nod  been  I0  <ribtj|to  Kreatv  Mrojutj 
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In  place,   matixed,  have  dmcendeJ  to  us.     A  like  oh:enr%tieo 


^limudic  doctors  tor  tlie  tejct  i»  shown  by  the  pains  I 


V    !^  which  they  counted  up  tlie  nuniber  of  ven^    ^r  ,,^      ^j^^  „  Rejection  of  t 
>.     J^the  different  books,  and  computed  which  were    ^^^  j^^  ^,^^  ^^ 

^^     «te  ttiddle  Te.T^.  wonls,  and  letters  m  the  Pente-         .^^^  which  the  Vcribes  had 


IIMWII  iwiwi  of  the  text  in  it»  purity. 

hMvavcr,  of  toch  gkwscs  of  interpretation  bad  crept  i  will  apply  to  the  Taluiudic  Botioea  of  tne  neiiisg;* 
m  the  mow  childish  practice  of  reading  some  pas-  '•  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  Keria  m  Job  ziii. 
■■gee  diffensitlv  to  tlie  way  in  which  tl.ey  we.e  i  15;  Hng.  i.  8  {Sota/i,  t.  5;  Vonui,  fol.  21,2). 
nritten,  in  oixler  to  obtiin  a  play  of  woixL*,  or  to  i\x  |  The  scrupulou»neiw  with  which  the  Tnlmudiste  thns 
Umiu  artiHcially  in  the  memory.  Hence  the  formula  i  aoted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and  jret 
13  l6«  13  mpn  bn,  •*  Ucad  not  so.  but  so."    In  '  ^bsuiinetl  from  introducing  them  into  the  text,  indj. 

Wonl.t,.embodvintL«i^mecasu.iticni  rile.  Hen«  ^utimzed  the  text  and  also  *^1««  ^^^^^^ 
•1.  ^  .  l-.-.^L  *v.  MM  w.-»-*vnU  m%%  m^  I  "^^^^  ^*"^  ackui.wletlgmg  ita  occasional  miperfeo 
the  formula  n"lD07  0«  C^.  t^piy?  D«  B^ .  i  ^^^^^  ^j^  gu,4,xied  it.  Ciitical  procedure  is  also 
;  There  is  ground  for  the  tiad.tiomil  there  is  ground  ,^.^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^.j^^,.  rejection  of  manuscripts 
for  the  textual  rmding      (Hupteid,  m  Stud,  und  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^  j.^^,,,j  ^^^  ^  ^j^j^  ^^^„  j„  ^^^^ 

^rtfj/rm,  1830,  pp.  5,>t  seqq  ).  But  these  tradi-  ^^j.  (j^,^^;^  y/urwo/.  fol.  68,  1);  and  the 
2;»Ml  and  contesst^lly  npocrjiihal  readings  wei^not  ^,^  .^  ^j^j^  refeiijnce  to  the  transcrfption  and 
•JWed  to  affect  the  whtten  text.^    ^^"i^^  "y^*  |  .idoption  of  uiimuscripts  attest  the  caie  bestowed 

them  {Shabbiith,  fol.  10:i,  2 ;  Gittm,  fol. 
the  scribes "  mentioned 
certain  minute  lectili- 
cations  which  the  scribes  had  rentured,  not  neces- 
sarily without  critical  authority,  to  make  in  tlie 
Actual  written  text.  Wihncr,  however,  who  is 
followed  by  Hiiremick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it 
relates  to  rediHcations  of  the  popular  manner  in 
which  the  text  was  reml.  And  for  this,  there  is 
some  ground  in  the  drcumstance  that  the  **  llcnding 
of  the  scribes"  beara  appareutly  merely  upon  the 
vocalixation,  prolubly  tlie  jxiujial  voadi^ition.  with 
which  the  wonis  |njt.  &c.,  were  to  l>e  pronounced. 
The  Talmud  fuither  makes  mention  of  the  eu- 
phemistic Kens,  which  are  still  notdl  in  our  Bibles. 
e.  g.  at  2  K.  vi.  25  {Megillak,  fol.  25.  2).  It  also 
i-eckons  six  instances  of  extraonlinary  points  placed 
over  cei-tain  wonls,  e.  g,  at  (len,  xviii.  9  ( Tr. 
Sttphcr.  vi.  '6) ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  fumishei 
I  mystical  explanations  (Buxtorf,  Tib,  c.  xvii.).  The 
Mnsorah  enumerates  Htlei*n.  They  are  noticed  by 
Jerome,  Qxuicst.  in  Oen.  xviii.  'Ah  [xix.  33].  They 
seem  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  marks  of 
the  supposed  spuriousness  of  certain  woitls  or  letters. 
But  in  many  case&  the  aiiciciit  veinions  uphold  the 
genuinenew  of  the  wonls  so  stigmatized. 

It  is  aAer  the  Talmudic  period   that   HupfeM 
places  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 
large  (wints  (in  Hebrew  pIDD  5)10.  Soph-ptimk) 
to  mark  the  eml  of  e:ich  v«Mse.     Thoy  ai"e  mani- 
festly of  older  diitc  than  the  accents,  by  which  they 
are,  in  effect,  supplemented  {Stml.  vnd  Krit.  1837, 
p.  857).     L'oeval,   perhajw.    with  the  use  of  the 
iSi);>/i-/MW»/A  IS  tliat  of  tlie  Makkeph^  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  aie  so  closely  conjoinctl  :ls  to  have 
but  one  acc«'iit  between  them.     It  must  he  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  the  presence  or  alieence 
Written  hut  not  read  ;*'  re-    of  which  is  dotei-mined  by  it.    It  doubtless  indicatei 
"^-  ^       Siimethiiig  which  ought  in  reading  to  be  j  the  way  in  which  the  text  wsis  trail itionally  rend, 
*■"*    om  the  text  in  2  K.  v.  IH  ;  I)eut.  vi.  I ;  |  and  therefore  emboiiies  traditional  authority  for  the 
>'         ""*■       ^    Ex.  jdviii.  16;  Kuth  iii.  12.     The  Ma-    conjunction  or  separation  of  words.     Intenuil  evi- 
^  ^'<— :*t^s  dii-ect  the  omi-ssion  in  every  place  but  I  deuce  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  such  passiiges  as 

^1'      ^    *•         I:    the  Septuagint  pitserves  the   word  !  l*s.  xlv.  5,  pIVHWyi.     But  the  use  of  it  <*annot 
Jj«^  ^^"**'«^    in  2  K.  V.  18,  hut  omits  it  in  the  otlier  j  l>e  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  the  jwetiod  liooks  con- 
"^ ^^ ^"^ *e»4fcgen.     In  th««se  last,  an  aitdition  h:ul  appa-  '  tlicts  with  the  rhythm  ;  e.g.  in  I*s.  xix.  9,  10  [dL 
rfM    w^^*~«^f  It  into  the  text  tVom  eiior  of  transcrip-  '  Mason  and  B^^nani's  Otamniary  ii.  p.  187). 
,^  ^^    J^r.  Ii.  3.  tlie  w«»p'.  Tn\  in  I"^.  xlviji.  16,  |      Such  moilitiiiitions  of  the  tejt  as  these  we;-e  the 

^V'^  v-^^^^  CTDn  b*l  l^'en  jMuidentally  i^'atwl:  in  ,  piecui-Hors  of  the  new  metho«l  of  desding  with  it 
^tJ*7  *lr  I  Vi,  etc  O  had  l»een  reiKratiii  from  the  pre- '  which  coastitut4's  the  work  of  the  Mitsorc tic  periwi. 
HJ^ff  ^^tDlt  O.  1  It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talc  ud  that  a 

'^   ^J\^^e  four  n'marks  then,  the  last  two.  there    number  of  onil  trailitions  had  been  gnwlually  accu- 
•J^^^^itsely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  errors  which  ,  mulating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particular 
■■*  had  ditooverrd,  or  In-lieved  to  have  dis«o-  •  pa.ssAires  of  tne  toit  itself,  and  also  the  manner  in 
*ft  their  ottpies  of  the  text,  but  which  they    which  it  was  to  he  read.    The  time  "it  length  fjriveu 
y«i  gmerally   uiiwilliuc  to  cori-ect  in  their    when  it  be<aimede>iral)letos<'cuivtrie  poiiiLUieoce  of 
"too|iiB|  tnd  which  accoitiiugly,  although  stig-    all  such  tr:>ditioiu»  by  committing  tui'in  to  writiiic 


•hidi  and  in  tlie  l»sahiis.     These  last  they  distin- 

^V       f'^JAed  by  the  einplo\-meiit  of  a  larger  letter,  or 

^^nisiuf'the  letter  above  tJie  i-est  of  the  text:  see 

ifrt^-  XI,  42;   Ps.  Ixxx.  14  (A'k/c/imAih,  fol.  30.  1 ; 

^loxtorra  TiUH'Uf  c.  viii.).     Such  was  the  origin 

^^th^^c  unusual  letters:  mystical  meanings  wei-e, 

^^■p^i  cr,  as  we  lesirn  fix»m  the  Tahnu«l  itself  {Buba 

V%^>&^c«  ,  fol.  109.  2),  atleiwaiiis  atta<-heil  to  them. 

s~enii~     onay  have  given  rLse  to  a  multipliciitiou  ol 

Vbv  9    tf^jxi  we  cannot  tliei-etore  be  ceitain  that  all 

*  Mmm      ^KJie  tir»t  instance  a  critical  significance. 

aa  a  p-f  M jcr  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 

^^-s^B^-nishes  the  four  following    remarks  (Ae- 

i-s.  ^         *^ol.  37,  2;  Buxt.  Tib.  c.  viii.):— 

D  jrbo,  *•  lleailing  of  the   scribes ;"  re- 

>  the  wo.ds  p«.  D^Ot:'.  Zl'''\'iO. 

■0  T10*y,  "  Itejection  of  the  sciilies;**   re- 

m  the  omission  of  a  1  piefix  before  the  won  I 

(•en.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55 ;  Num.  xxxi.  2,  and 

-Ttain  other  woMs  in  Ts.  Ixviii.  26,  xxxvi, 

worthy  of  notice  tliat  the  two  passiges  <if 

^re  among  those  in  which  the  Septuagint 

^rittn  :igiw  in  supplying  1  against  the  au* 

e^the  pi-e><Mit  Hebrew  text.     In  Num.  xi\i. 

-sent  Uebi-ew  text,  the  Septuagint.  anl  tKi^ 

1,  all  have  it. 

K^  pnp,  ««  Hetul  but  n<.t  written ;"  r*^ 
*)  something  which  ought  to  Iw  i-eswl, 
aii4  in  the  ti'xt,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi.  '1,\ ; 
38.  1.  2t^;  Kuth  ii.  11,  iii.  5,  17.  Th.- 
■  s  still  iiidicate»l  by  the  M:isoietic  notes  in 
-r*  but  Kuth  ii.  11;  and  is  suiipli<'d  by  the 
"*  in  I'verv  plaw  but  2  Sam.  xvi.  si:*. 
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The  rtry  pmcsiw  of  coU^cting   tti«n»j  irould  add 
greatly  to  liieir  niirnbcr ;  the  traitt^'na  of  vnnoas 
«c«rt«iiii^s  would  be  ftupeimlitrNj   r|i*  one  uprm  the 
oeh*r ;  and  with  tUv^"  would  I*  jfmduAlty  ^ncoi- 
pomt'Oi    iho    vnrtoUB   crUicaU    ohfierviitions    of  the 
l-oUeciQn    thifvaseh'Oi^    and    the    I'Cziulte;    nf  their 
^iitapriiMias  of  ilillei^tit   inMnnf<*ript5.      The  vjist ' 
heUM o;Tirnp0as    mnsa    of    tiaUitjouis   jumI    criticisTns  j 
thuK  cutnjiiJeil  nud  ^inhixjied  in  wt icings  forni>  whiit  i 
ift  kUuWEt  aa  the  niDO*  Mti*orafi,  i.  «.'*  Ti-rtdition.  I 
A  ilmi)nr  imme  hod  becu  api'UtHJ  iu  the  Mi^shika  to 
the  ond  tnviitioo  before  it  wtw  tt^mmltted  to  writing, 
where  it  hftd  heeii  d<pscribcd  as  the  ht^lge  or  feoce, 
r*D>  of  I  he  Uw  {f'irke  yiWA,  iii.  l;l)^ 

Bujctocf^  in  his  Tiherim^  which  ift  det'oted  to  an 
jux^uat  of  the  Maitorahf  mtiges  its  couteiitji  under  | 
the  three  houkof  obflen-ationii  rej^ptN.'tiu^  tiie  verses^ 
words,  Aud  letters  of  the  sicred  tcjtf ,  I  ii  if^ard  of 
I  he  venM^  the  Mnsorets  i-ei^onled  how  many  there 
wei-e  JD  eA<-'h  book,  nnd  the  middle  rej-se  in  each : 
nUo  how  m«ny  verew  be^n  with  particiiliir  Icttrrs, 
or  l^?an  And  en  le«l  with  tlje  Mime  word,  or  cou- 
bttneci  a  i^rttcular  number  of  worfl»  &ud  lettftti,  or 
pMrtiailar  wordu  a  {lertAin  number  of  time^,  &c  Lu 
n^gRiiJ  of  iJje  woitLit  they  recorded  the  Kena  and 
CheihibA,  where  ditferent  words  were  to  be  rejui 
from  those  csontained  in  the  text^  or  where  woiik 
were  to  be  omitted  or  supplied.  I'hey  itotcd  that 
certain  wordi  were  to  be  tbuod  so  mnny  times  in 
the  bt^onrngf  middK  or  end  of  a  venM?,  or  with  & 
jmrticular  construction  or  meaniug.  They  noted 
aJso  of  particuhur  woi-ds,  and  thi&  especially  iu  ciues 
where  mii^takes  in  trauacription  were  hkcJy  to  nriae, 
whether  they  w»«re  to  be  written  j>/oi(j  or  defective^ 
i»tf,  with  or  without  the  jwitres  lecttonu  z  also  their 
Tocfliizaiion  and  accentuation,  ind  bow  numy  times 
th«7  oocurred  so  rocalized  and  accented.  Iti  regtird 
of  the  leiten,  they  computed  how  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphnbot  occurred  in  the  0.  T.:  they  noted 
fifteen  iniitJinces  of  letters  itigmatized  with  the  ex- 
tiaordinary  points:  they  commented  also  on  jA\  the 
unusual  letters,  vii.  the  majuseula,  whicli  they 
variously  computed  ;  the  mmuscuitF^  of  which  they 
rockoned  tlurty-three ;  the  suspenate^  four  in  num* 
ber;  and  the  inversat  of  which,  the  letter  being  in 
cadi  case  3,  there  ore  eight  or  nine. 

The  compilntion  of  the  MAforah  did  not  meet 
with  itnirersO  npprovaJ  nmon^  the  Jew*,  of  whom 
•ome  regretted  tiie  con^uent  <.icftsation  of  oml  tm^ 
iilioQS.  Others  oondemoed  the  fiivolous  cloractcr 
of  many  of  it^  remnrks.  The  formation  of  tlie 
written  Musorah  mciy  have  extended  from  the  sixth 
0  fi-vcnti;  ti  Hit  Antli  or  eleventh  century.  It  i* 
enentmlij  r^  incomplete  work  ;  and  the  labour»  of 
the  J<4wish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  tejct  might  have 
iBiiendingly  fumisheii  materiali  for  the  enlargement 
of  tlie  older  tnyiitions  the  preservation  of  which 
had  been  the  primary  object  in  view.  Nor  must  it 
be  implicitly  ri^lied  ou.  It«  oomputatiomi  of  the 
nmnbir  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are  Hiid  tn  be  £ir 
frtwrn  correct ;  and  its  obsei-vations,  m  h  remarked 
by  /flcob  ben  Chaim,  do  not  nlway*  agx^  with  tho«$e 
of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  wiUi  enuiAi  otlicr  ;  though  we 
hare  no  means  of  distingiiitfhing  between  it^  earU«r 
And  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masotnh  is  un- 
doubtedly it*  oollection  of  Keris.  The  first  rudi- 
tuents  of  this  collection  meet  m  in  the  Talmud.  Of 
;Ljite  sabAequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
tmny  were  denved  from  the  collation  of  MSS., 
others  from  the  ujisupf»orled  judgment  of  the  Mas- 
onrt*  thmuMfiv9s.     Thej  often  rcscteil  on  pliio^iUe 
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hut  tuperlicsal  ^rcntnUt  orig^nalm^  tii  I 

luUlitute  an  tju,i&-  for  i 

and  to  u*  it  is  or  little  cnn 

A  tnuiBcriber  or  a  MMsoretic  <loct«rlrf  1 

suhstitution  was  fir>t  ffogg^ted.      It 

that  the  Keriji  in  all  uBia«a  rcsprcMui  i 

whjch  the  &Ia$orets  thdoieires  j 

but  there  would  be  Ihe  lei 

tliem  when  it  wa&  aasiiimd  thait  *| 

always  preferred  in  doeutD«Dto  i 

text,  and  that  the  written  text  it 

intact.     In  effect,  however,  our 

the  t^jct  with  the  Keri   r«»*liti««; 

number  of  Kens  L^,  ac<j^'. 

fcpent  twenty  yejii"s  in   ■ 

848;  bnt  the   Bombriv 

PUntin  Bible  793.     Tw 

ei  hi  biting  the  varvitioni^ 

iTei|«jct  to  tl^em,  the  oth  i     . 

chLsi$e» — are   guven    in   th>     r    j 

Polygliit,  vol.  vi. 

The  Miimrah  fiinii*h6s  also  el^hti 
wluit  it  caJI»  D^'TBIO     Jlpn, 
^ciil^es.^*     The  r*al   import  of  this  is  < 
the  re«'mt  view  of  BIrek,  thai  it  i 
tion*  made  in  the  t*%l  l»j  the 
something  there  oflexuive  Ut  tbem,i 
fort  Uie  rejected  readici^  u  in 
i^eading.  is  not  borne  oqt  by  tlie  i 
in  all  the  instances  sav^  od«  (Job  i 
the  present  Masoretic  Icit, 

Furthermore  the  Ma^nrjili  t 
**  Conjijctore*,"  wh 
of  Keris,  lespcctr. 

pussiges.  Thus  at  -  „,  ,,_,.,  ,^^ 
jectured  HKY^,  becaiiBe  Um  woM  WJT  1 
feminine. 

The  Masorah  wn 
boi^ks  by  itself, 
it  to  the  margin^  oi  wie  jii^.  of  Clbi  J 
thi*  piirpose  largt^  curtailmeils  wtn  i 
vaiiuus  tttLU5cnben>  iu»fr9«l  m  tJbdf  J 
a%  much  as  they  had  ro<>m  for,  nr  i 
an  ornamental  charactisr  by  rwlo 
shapes.  R.  Jacob  bm  CSuuixt,  t 
Bible,  eoriipbins  mnch  of  the 
it  h;id  fallen  ;  and  the  Sftrtice  arti^l^fl 
bringing  it  into  order  is  hooMifillj* 
by  Buitoi-f.  Kur^er  improTtBMiil«iitl»« 
ment  of  it  were  made  X^f  Btutorf  kJi"'^' 
lUlkfainical  Bible.  The  Umnt  I*  ^  ^ 
p  '  'the  J/oaona  nia^  ai^^ 
'  ter  beii^  an  abri^pNBti^^ 

a    .    - g  all  ihf  Kt*r3i  ^ 

ohservauons,  and  I 

Biblts  atthefor^t  ' 

whcD  accompanying 

the  Aidi?  of  the  tea  t  , 

j*veniJ  obeervatjon»  m.*,  js^nu^  tt( 

the  r^b^ervations  art  nto^  in  t^^ 

IS  thud  divided  into  tfie  Magat^  t 

The  Masomh  itneJf  wa*  but  •••  '^J 

the  labours  "^   '      '        h  cociof*  ftf 

period.     A  i  poet 

nishingofth  ^■ 

iraditaocuU  | 

corded.     Th 

points  was  ) 

finm  the  Tn 

aiso,  In  recrtiuftig  iii'-    lt-j* 

word*  (peaks  only  of  the  waj  h  mhg^  '>* 
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■ttcaaOy  mcntkiDs  Um  ambiguitj  arUiig 
«  rarictj  of  woHs  remwntcd  \jj  the  auM 
Hapfeld,  Stud,  imd  /Trtf.  1830,  pp.  549, 
The  •ystem  wm  gradnallf  elAbonted,  haTing 
>uld6d  in  the  fint  instanoe  in  imitation  oi 
bian,  which  wm  neelf  the  daughter  of  the 

(So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  Ho- 
Btem  to  hare  been  deriTed  immediatel  j  from 
ian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and  Anbian 
tion  renders  it  probable  that  the  elaboration 
sjstem  commaoed  not  earlier  than  the 
or  eighth  oentorj.    The  Towel-marlEi  are 

to  in  the  Maaonh;  and  as  they  are  all 
ed  by  R.  Judah  Chiog,  in  the  beginning  of 
renth  century,  they  roost  hare  been  jper- 
efore  that  date.  The  Spanish  KabUs  of  the 
I  and  twelAh  centuries  knew  nought  of  their 
9rigin.  That  the  system  of  punctuation 
ii(£  we  are  fiimiliar  was  fashioned  in  Pales- 
ihown  by  its  dilference  from  the  Assyrian  or 
system  di^Uyed  io  one  of  the  eastern  MSS. 

by  Pinner  at  Odessa ;  of  which  more  here- 

mporanenus  with  the  written  Tocalixation 
i  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of 
Hits  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially 
ical  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1837):  hence  they 
n  the  first  both  a  logical  and  a  musical  sig- 
e.  In  respect  of  the  former  they  were  colM 
,  **  senses ;"  in  respect  of  the  latter,  ni3^3^, 
"  Like  the  vowel*  marks,  they  are  mentioned 
JaMrah,  but  not  in  the  Talmud, 
oontrorersies  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
;  the  Ute  origin  of  the  rowel-marks  and 
are  well  known.  Both  ai«  with  the  Jews 
horitatire  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
,  is  to  be  r««d :  "  Any  interpretation,'*  says 
ira,  **  which  is  not  in  aooordnnce  with  the 
nwnt  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
or  listen  to  it."  If  in  the  Books  of  Job, 
and  Kroverfas,  the  accents  are  held  by  some 
scholars  to  be  irregularly  placed,*  the  expla- 
s  probably  that  in  those  books  the  rhythm  of 
•try  has  afToitled  the  means  of  testing  the 
f  the  accentuation,  and  has  consequently  dia- 
ls occasional  imperfections.  Making  allow- 
r  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
rrdlous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
c  Tocalixation  and  accentuation.  The  dilli- 
which  both  occasionally  present,  and  which  a 
rial  criticism  would,  by  overriding  them,  so 
amove,  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  both 
ly  embody  not  the  private  judgments  of  the 
itora,  but  the  traditions  which  had  descended 
I  from  previous  generations. 
Ics  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con- 
la  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two 
tiiflerent  readings  purporting  or  presumed  to 
»  adopteii  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
espectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton's 
*,  vol.  vi. 

Fxnt  of  these  was  printed  by  K.  Jacob  ben 
in  the  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
^  mention  of  tlie  source  whence  he  had  do- 
>  The  different  readings  are  2 1 6  in  number : 
U  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 
the  Mappik  m  the  SI.  They  are  generally 
little  importance :  many  of  the  dirierences 
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■do  and  Bernard's  Grammar,  li.  p.  235.  Tbe 
sf  aoc Dtaatton  in  these  books  is  ppculiar ;  l>nt  it 
*a«s  nftj  Uoij  DO  less  than  that  io  tbe  other 


are  orrhogmphical,  many  identioBl  with  thMe  JbH 
rated  by  the  Kens  and  Chethiba.  Tha  Ikt  do«  net 
extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  ia  sappoMd  to  It  aa* 
dent,  but  poat-Talmndie. 

The  other  ia  the  nsult  of  a  cdlatton  of  MSS 
made  in  the  eleventh  oentnry  by  two  Jem,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Aaher,  a  Pidartinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
NaphtaU,  a  Babykmian.  The  dificrmov,  864  hi 
number,  relate  to  the  vcwelt,  the  aeoents,  the  If ak* 
keph,  and  in  one  histanee  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  thedivi- 
sion  of  one  word  into  two.  Tbe  list  helpa  to  fnrw 
nish  evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the  panctnatioD 
and  accentuation  of  thetest  must  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  readings  of  our  MSit.  cocnmooly  aoccrd 
with  those  of  Ben  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separata  Jewish  aoa- 
demies  may  in  some  instances  have  had  thefar  own 
distinctive  standard  texts.  Traces  of  minor  varia- 
tions between  the  standards  of  the  two  Babylonian 
academies  of  Sura  and  Nahardea  are  mentioiied  by 
l>e  RoKsi,  Proleg.  f  35. 

Frcm  the  end,  however,  of  the  Ifaaoretic  period 
onward,  the  Maaorah  beoame  the  gmt  authority 
by  which  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS. 
was  settled.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  all  our  MSS. 
are  Masoretic:  those  of  older  date  were  eitlier  suf- 
fered to  peiisli,  or,  as  some  think,  were  intentionally 
consigned  to  destruction  as  incorrect  Various 
standard  copies  ai-e  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  by 
which,  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions,  their  MSS. 
were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  are 
now  known.  Such  wei«  the  CSodex  HUlel  in  Shpain ; 
the  Codex  Aegyptiua,  or  Hieroaolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Asher ;  and  the  Codex  Babyloniua  of  Ben  NaphtalL 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  the  Codex  Sinaiticua, 
of  which  the  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  ita 
accentuation  ;  and  the  Codex  Hierichontinus,  which 
was  valued  in  regard  of  its  use  of  the  moires  Uo 
tionis ;  also  the  Codex  Ezra,  or  Asarah,  at  Toledo, 
ransomed  from  the  Block  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
his  capture  of  the  dty  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a 
subsequent  siege  (Scott  Porter,  Princ.  of  Text,  Crit. 
p.  74). 

2.  Mamtteriptt,  —We  must  now  give  an  aooouns 
of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  fidl  into  two 
main  classes:  Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  for  private 
use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the  square, 
others  in  the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character. 

The  synngogue-roUs  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed 
sections  of  tlie  Prophets,  and  the  so-called  Megilloth, 
vis.  Canticles,  Uuth,  Lamentations,  iusdesiastes,  and 
Esther.  The  text  of  the  synagogue-roUs  is  written 
without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph-pasuks:  the  greater 
pan^hioth  are  not  distinguished,  nor  yet,  sUictly, 
the  verses ;  these  last  are  indeed  often  slightly  sepa- 
rated, but  the  practice  is  against  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  prescribed  rules  respecting  both  the  pre- 
paration of  the  skin  or  parchment  for  these  rolls, 
and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  to  be  written, 
are  exceedin\;ly  minute ;  and,  though  superstitions, 
have  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  text  in  its  integrity.  They  are  given  in 
the  Tract  Sopherim,  a  kter  appendage  to  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Talmud.  The  two  modifications  of  the  sqoan 
character  in  which  these  roUs  are  written  are  distin- 
guished by  the  Jews  as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  %  • 
probably,  the  Perfect  and  the  Foreign :  the  former  is 

books.  The  latest  expositkmi  of  it  are  by  Bir,  a  jowfKh 
Mcholar.  sppcndrd  to  voL  IL  of  IMttasch's  Vsmm.  m  Mf 
/'sa/fo-;  ao^  kf  A.  Bl  uavMson,  1861. 
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IImi  older  AJit^iitLir  «rrUjii^  nf  the  Of>nnan  nnd  IVti&h, 
the  latter  the  more  motlem  nound  wiititjg  tif  tlie 
Spuiish  Mt>S,  The^  lolLs  are  not  ^M ;  iiud  tho*« 
ill  Chmluii  pcKsiie^ion  are  viippo««d  bj  ftoint  t« 
i)e  maidy  tKo«e  rejected  Irom  «jDago^a«  use  as 

Fitval*  MSS.  In  the  square  chni^act^r  ai**  in  tht 
htHik-foim,  dili^r  on  parchuieut  or  on  |wper,  Mid  of 
tTDiouft  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  ccmbiin 
the  llehivw  text  alone;  otheni  add  the  Tai-gum,  or 
■n  Ai^bic  or  other  trAiislation^  either  mterpftersed 
witli  the  tejtt  or  in  a  tfpamt«  eohimnt  oofsisionally 
ill  the  margin*  The  upper  and  lower  margin*  are 
geiiemlly  occTipied  by  Uie  ^loiuinUi,  Boisetimes  by 
lahbiuicail  commenturieii,  kc^  ]  the  outer  m»rgiu, 
wheD  not  filJed  with  a  commentary,  is  med  for  cor- 
reclion%  miitceHaneoas  obiierrationa,  &c. ;  the  inner 
margin  for  the  Masora  pnnrn.  The  text  marks  ail 
|}ie  dibtinctiouJ  of  sectioDs  and  renet  which  are 
wnnting  in  the  synago^ue^rolls.  Thoe  oopie;^  ordi- 
naniy  p;vs$ed  through  ^eve^al  hands  in  their  pirpn- 
nitioo  ;  one  wrot4  the  conjsouruits  ;  another  supplied 
the  vowet^  and  accentis,  which  are  eenerally  in  a 
iainlcr  ink ;  another  revised  the  cu^ty ;  another 
added  the  Mafsomh,  &c.  Even  when  the  same  pei^ 
*on  peil'ormed  more  than  one  of  these  Uulcs  the 
consoaaiit&  and  vowels  were  always  written  sepa^ 
mtoly. 

The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ottlinaiily  given  in  the  sub- 
let iptioci  ;  bat  as  the  iuhacriptions  am  ofteu  com- 
oenled  in  the  MaMirah  or  elsewhere,  it  ia  occasionally 
dilFicult  to  find  them :  ocauioually  al.no  it  tit  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found  and  de* 
ciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
scriptioDj  were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  de^ii-e  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  either  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  exfimple,  the  sub- 
fcription  of  the  MS,  Bible  In  the  Univertsity  Library 
at  Camlnjdge  (Kenn.  No.  89  ^  which  gi-eatly  ptu- 
aled  Kenniuott,  has  now  been  shown  by  Zunx  {Zur 
Oesch,  und  Lit.  p.  214)  to  aisign  tlie  MS,  to  the 
year  a.d.  856 ;  yet  buth  Kennlcott  and  Brima  agree 
that  it  is  not  older  than  the  UUh  century;  and 
De  Road  too  prononnoe-H,  fmm  the  form  of  the  Ma* 
Kurah^  against  it*  antiquity.  No  satiJitfiL'tory  n-iti'Hn 
have  tteen  yet  t^tahliiihed  by  which  the  ag*a  of  51 SS. 
■re  to  be  determkied.  Tho«e  that  have  beeu  relied 
wi  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little  value. 
Few  ejcinting  M&S,  are  supposed  to  be  older  than 
the  rJth  century.  Kennicott  and  Briiii»  .i5»i^Q(j 
one  of  their  collation  (No.  690)  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  De  lio«si  dates  it  a.d.  1018;  on  the  other 
handf  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  adjudges  to  the 
8th  century. 

It  is  usual  tc  distinguish  in  the^  MSS.  tlit«e 
moditiQitions  of  the  »]uare  character :  viz.  a  Spanish 
writing,  upright  and  regulajly  formed ;  a  Gf^rman, 
inclined  and  shai'p^}Miuitcd ;  and  a  Finmch  and  lui- 
lian,  intjennedi&ie  to  the  two  pivoeding.  Vet  the 
character  of  the  writing  is  not  accounted  a  decisive 
irHU*rion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS*  belongs ; 
nor  indeed  are  the  criteria  of  counti-y  much  more 
definitely  cettled  than  those  of  uge.  Ou«^  important 
distinction  between  the  .Spnaish  and  German  MSS. 
ooiujifts  in  the  ditferenct?  of  ordf^r  in  whrdi  the  books 
are  gwier^lly  arranged.  The  former  follow  the 
ilasomht  placing  the  €hronicl»»  liefore  the  rest  of 
Ihe  Hagiogmplia r  Oie  latter  confoi-m  to  tlic Talmud, 
dad&g  Joiciniah  and  Lzekiel  before  Isaiah^  and 
hutb,  fepirate  from  the  atiier  M *'gi I loth^  before  th^ 
fHnlin».  The  t>tlier  dj4inu?teristioi  of  Spanish  MSS„ 
vkeb  are  aoooujtted  the  moat  v^luuble,  are  thua 
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giveti  by  Brum: — They  ar?  wtiiten  vit^l 

thrir  piig«i  are  aeldom  divided  mte  I' 

the  Ptalms  ore  arrameed  atJchamBtriBaflyi 

gum  iS  not  iuti'npenied  with  Ibt  text,  f 

to  a  separate  column ;  words  we  ihI  < 

tween  two  lines;  intttal  and  tmiwual 

etchf'wed,  so  also  figure&t  ( 

the  par>hioth  are  tndic^ad   i&  1 

than  in  the  text ;  booka  are  i 

tour  liiiett  but  do  not  end  with  a 

are  drencd  to  Hie  upper  gum 

tlje  lower ;  fispbeh  is  employtd 

and  Ma{)pik  seldom. 

Private    MSS.    in    the    rabb 
moatly  on  paper^  and  are  of  oomp 
They  are  written    with    ni.itiy 
have  no  voweUpoints  or   Mantii 
sionally  accompanied  by  stu  Arabiie  ( 

In  cotoputtng  the  number  in*  I 
mnift  be  borne  tii  mtnd  that  by  iajr  I 
i)(VDtJun  only  portions  of  rh,     i; 
.Jewuih  MS^.  collated  hy 
102  give  ttje  O.  T.  «*!..; 
Koflsi  the  case  is  «mil*r«     luj 
the  MSS.  used  for  eadi  book  { 
voXpA  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
by  Keunicott  and  lie  Itoi 
book  of  Gene*4s,  490 ;  fi»r  the  I 
549  ;  for  the  Psalms,  495;  for  Kim  i 
172;  and  for  the  rbr«nicle^  211.     I&| 
b  most  plent  ^took«f& 

tho.^'  of  V.t\v.  .  xli. 

Since  th«;  d.;> ,  - .  .*^..i.«w<l  and  r%  I 
research  has  discovered  varioiM  M,*^ 
limits  of  Europe.    Of  btajny  of  tii^  ^^^''^^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  Uicy  will  add  ; 
knowledge  ot  the  Hebrew'  Utt      Thorn  i 
China  are  not  easentiAlly 
the  MSS.  pi-eviofosly  kiK^  ikA  k 

by  Buchanan  hfxm  Malalt^ 
European  roll.     It  is  difleivit  with  \ 
mined  hy  Pinner  at  i>ia 
the  Prcsptetm   dor    Qffoimmr 
Ueieh.  und  Alt.   qtSSrmiifm 
rM.M^S,  i^       '  -       MSS.(JLJ 
tafeoch  r^tl,  xoofhtf 

DagbesNii,  I « 
l>een  wntt»"n  a  u. 

been  pjiored  to  be  ^  it*.i 

A'ri*.,1876).   H  l< 
rulea  of  the  MaaotA  n 

are  remarkable.  A:,..-*..,  -.. ,  IL 
ing  the  Piophets.  un  pafchuMiV 
although  only  datiug,  aaooidicf  ta 
fi^m  A.D.  91t>,  and  lumtthad  vitk 
yet  grmter  treasure,  iu  rcweii 
wholly  ditTcr«  1  :  t',.^#  m« 

form  and  m    |  >g  «U 

they  have  accL.   -_„-_^,       .j3  ibt 
cusaon  among  Hebrew  sdaJara 
letters  is  fatre  also  nxnarialilt. 
b^n  given  by  Pinner  of  tbt  b^  d 
thi^  MS.      Hie  aunc  pgenllutfii 
pnitially  repentel  in  sutne  id^  tf^ 
Various  readings  froni  tbetaKUff 
iofitanoed  by  Piniisr  :  tikosff  af  & 
forth  at  si>me  length,  wbl  lytab  i^ 
partaiaie»  and  as  entitJed  to 
on  ncoouul  of  ih»  ecnrvrtneai  H  lW 
has  however  b«in  traid«  eif  thai. 

The  SiunariUn  IktSS.  oolkud  ly 
ill  thf  bo«k4«nD.  tlicuj^  lb*  " 
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ce  aae  of  rolN  in  their  tftutgiogaet.  Thej 
)wel-poiaU  <M  Aooents,  and  &eir  diacritkd 
marks  of  division  arc  pecaliar  to  thcm- 
1m  unusual  letters  of  the  Jewish  MS8. 
inknown  in  them.  Thej  are  written  oo 
paper,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  anj 
iquitj.  This  is,  bownrer,  of  little  inn 
as  they  suflkientlj  represent  the  Sama- 

^sd  Text,— The  historj  of  the  printed 
f  Hebrew  Bible  commeuoni  with  the  early 
litions  of  the  separate  books.  Fint  ap- 
e  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna, 
with  Kinichi's  commentary  interspmed 
e  Terses.  Only  the  first  four  psalms  had 
-pointri,  and  these  but  clumsily  expressed, 
was  far  from  correct,  and  the  matres  leo> 
•re  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
there  subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the 
:h,  in  iulio,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  and 
lentary  of  Jarchi ;  and  the  fire  Megilloth 
Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of 
d  Aben  Ezra.  The  text  of  the  Pentateoch 
i  highly  correct.  From  Soodno,  near  Cre- 
ued  in  1486  the  Prophetae  priores  (Joshua 
,  folio,  unpointed,  with  Kirachi's  oommen- 
this  the  Prophetae  posteriores  (Isaiah — 
,  also  with  Kimchi's  commentary,  was  pn>- 
•  continuation.  The  Megilloth  were  also 
ilong  with  the  prayers  of  the  Italian  Jews, 
tme  place  and  date,  in  4to.  Next  year, 
le  whole  Hagiographa,  pointed,  but  un- 
»!,  with  rabbinical  commentaries,  appeared 
I,  in  either  small  fol.  or  large  4to.,  2  toLb. 
ery  separate  portion  of  the  Bible  was  in 
fore  any  complete  edition  of  the  whole 

oQour  of  printing  the  first  entire  Hebrew 
ongs  to  the  abov^-mentioned  town  of  Sond- 
edition  is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated 
ies  only  of  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one 
to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  earlier 
x>rtions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  text. 
B  folbwed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to.  or  8to. 
Minted  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  remarkable 
the  edition  from  which  Luther*s  German 
sn  was  maiie.  It  has  many  peculiar  read* 
1  instead  of  giving  the  Keiis  in  the  maipn, 
ites  them  generally  in  the  text,  which  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.     The  unusual 
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ot  Curdinal  XimeDea,  dirtad  15U  17,  M 
not  issued  tm  1522.  The  whole  woik,  6  toIi.  M^ 
is  said  to  havv  cost  50,000  ducats:  iti  origMial 
price  was  6^  ducats,  its  present  value  aloat  40/. 
The  Hebrew,  Vuloate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  latter  with  alatin  tranaUtkn)  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Targum  of  Onkeka,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  is  in  twr  columns  bdow.  The 
Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unacoentuated :  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Librair  at  Madrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  whidi  has  had  more 
influence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times— the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bombei^  at 
Venioe,  4  vols,  fol.,  1525-6.  The  editor  was  the 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Ohaim :  a  Ladn 
transUtlon  of  his  prefioe  will  be  found  in  Kennioott*e 
Second  Dissertation,  Tip.  229  seqq.  The  great  feature 
of  his  work  lay  in  tlie  oorrectfon  of  the  text  by  the 

Ots  of  the  Mssorah,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
y  skilled,  and  on  whidi,  as  well  as  on  the 
text  itself,  his  labours  were  employed.  Bomberg's 
Third  Rabbinical  BiUe,  4  vols,  fol.,  1547-9,  edited 
by  Adelkind,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the 
|Hreoediiig.  Errws  were,  however,  corrected,  and 
some  of  the  rabbinical  commentaries  were  replaced 
by  others.  The  same  text  substantially  reappeared 
hi  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  Gara,  Veniee, 
4  vols,  fol.,  1568,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venke,  4  vols, 
fol.,  1617-18 ;  also  in  the  Uter  4to.  Bibles  of  Bom- 
beqr  himseU;  1528,  1533,  1544;  and  hi  those  d 
R.  Stephens,  Pkris,  4to.,  1539-44  (so  Opiti  and 
Bleek :  others  represent  this  as  following  theBreedan 
text);  R.  Stephens,  Puis,  16mo.,  1544-6;  Jntini- 
ani,  Venice,  4to.  1551,  ]8mo.  1552,  4to.  1563, 
4to.  1573 ;  De  U  Rouviere,  Geneva,  various  sine, 
1618;  De  Gan,  Venice,  various  sixes,  1566,  68, 
82 ;  Bragadini,  Venice,  various  sixes,  1614, 15, 19, 
28;  Phutin,  Antwerp,  various  sixes,  1566;  Hart- 
mann,  Kninkfort<»-6der,  various  sixes,  1595,8; 
and  Crato  (Kna),  Wittembeig,  4to.  1586. 

Tiie  Royal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
and  others,  took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis  of 
its  Hebrew  text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of 
Bombei^'s,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Thb)  text  was  followed  both  in  the  Paris  Fdyglot 
of  Le  Jay,  9  voU.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot, London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.    The  printing  ol 


1657. 
Ito  are  not  distinguished.      This  edition,  |  the  text  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  said  to  be  veir 
th  the  preceding,  formed  the  bosis  of  the  j  incorrect    The  same  text  appeared  also  in  Plantin  a 
ioD,  with  the  Masorah,  Targums,  and  rab- 1  Uter  Bibles,  with   Latin  translations,  fol.  1571, 


■mroents,  printed  by  Bombei]^  at  Venice  in 
1.,  under  the  editorship  of  the  converted 
X  del  Prsto ;  though  the  **  plurimis  collatis 
ibus'"  of  the  editor  seems  to  imply  that 
re  elm  used  in  aid.  This  edition  was  the 
:3ntain  the  Masora  magna,  and  the  various 
of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the 
€ext  depended  also,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
"s  smaller  Bibles,  4to.,  of  1518,  1521. 
«  same  text,  or  from  the  equivalent  text 
erg's  fint  Rabbinical  Bible,  was,  at  a  sub- 
period,  mainly  derived  that  of  Seb.  Miinster, 
«7  Krobra  at  Basle,  4to.,  1534-5:  which 
••  however,  as  containing  a  list  of  various 
which  must  have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish 
K^  in  part,  from  MSS. 
the  Bresdan,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
<tain«i  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pub- 
^t  Coroplutum  (Alcala)    in   Spain,  at  the 


1584 ;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin  Biblca: 
Burgo^  fol.  1.581 ;  Geneva,  fol.  1609, 1618;  Left- 
den,  8vo.  1613;  Frankfort-on-Maine  (by  Knoch";, 
fol.  1681 ;  Vienna,  8vo.  1743;  in  the  quadrilingnal 
Polyglot  of  Reineodus,  Leipaic,  8  vols.  fol.  1750-1 ; 
and  also  in  the  same  editor's  eariier  8vo.  Bible, 
Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  profe—  t» 
have  compared  MSS. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  pnoedinf 
was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Professor,  Ellas  Hntter, 
at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587 :  it  was  intended  for  stii< 
dents,  the  servile  letters  being  distinguishad  firom 
the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  This  was  reprlntid 
in  his  uncompleted  Polygkit,  Norsmbeif,  foL  1591t 
and  by  Nisael,  8vo.  1662.  A  special  mentkn  is 
alifo  due  to  the  kbours  of  the  ekler  Bnitorf,  who 
carefully  revised  the  text  afler  the  Masorah,  pab» 
lishing  it  in  8vo.  at  Bask,  1611,  and  agpin,  thm 
a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valonble  Rabbinioit  BibK 
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Dule,  3  Tols.  fbl,  161S-19.  This  text  vras  also 
rifrint«d  at  Annter^mn,  8vo.  1 63&,  by  H,  Manasseh 
hm  iiraelf  who  had  previously  ia»aed.  Id  1631, 
liiSS,  A  teit  ot'hk  awn  with  arbilmry  gramiiuitical 
alteratioDA. 

Neither  the  text  of  H utter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
vaa  without  lU  perm.tD^nt  induence;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  beoAmo  the  stariil&rd  to  ffub&e- 
quent  geiieratjou^  was  that  of  Jcweph  AtliiAs,  a 
Icarueil  rabbi  at>d  printci^  at  Amfiteitto,  Ui<5  text 
«a£  based  ou  n  comporisou  of  the  previous  editioiu  i 
with  two  M.S6. ;  une  btniing  dute  1  '199,  the  other 
a  Spaaifh  MS ,  boasting  on  natiquity  of  900  jttan. 
It  appeskred  at  AmiiterdaD),  2  voIm.  8vo.  1061,  with 
A  preface  by  Leti*Jen,  professor  at  Cti^jht ;  arid 
rtigatDf  revisefl  atiesh,  in  1667.  These  Liblca  weic 
much  piized  for  their  beauty  and  con-wtueas;  and 
a  gold  chain  and  metlAl  yiei^  coiifen'ed  o«  Athuus 
m  toketj  of  their  appneciation  of  tliem,  by  tlie 
t^t«&  Geuend  of  HotlAiid.  The  progeny  of  the 
text  of  Athias  w»&  as  foDowA; — a.  That  of  Clodius, 
Krankiort-ofi-Mjune,  8vo.  i<377 ;  i^printed^  with 
altenitiaa*,  Svo.  1692,  4to.  1716.  6.  That  of 
Jablonsky,  Berhn,  large  8to.  or  4to.  1699  ;  re- 
printed, but  le&i  correctly,  V2mo.  1712.  Jablousky 
colhited  all  tii^  cnrdiiiial  etiitions,  together  with 
<u*veral  MSS„  and  bestowed  particular  cai%  oq  the 
^'owel-point*  arid  accentft^  c.  That  of  ^*aa  der 
Hooght,  Amstei-daui  and  Uuecht,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1705.  This  edition,  ot'  pood  vepuuition  for  it* 
accuracy,  but  above  all  lot-  the'  beauty  ajid  diiituict- 
uess  of  ]t&  type,  deserve^  &peciAl  atteutioa,  aa  con- 
stitutjug  our  pivseut  texttis  neccptiu.  The  text 
waa  cliieHy  foniied  on  that  of  Athiaa:  no  MSS, 
were  used  for  it.,  but  it  h>t&  a  collection  of  various 
leodinga  from  piinted  edttiouh  at  the  end.  The 
Mosoretic  readiog?^  are  in  tlie  maigin.  d.  That  of 
Opitx,  Kiel,  4to.  1709;  very  aecunita:  the  text  of 
Athias  w»  corrected  by  cowpaniig  seventeen  printed 
editioiLs  and  some  MS^,  e,  Timt  of  J.  fi.  Midioelis, 
Halle,  8vo.  and  4lo.  1720.  It  vras  based  on  Jnblow- 
sky :  twenty-four  edition^*  and  live  Ertiu-t  MSS.  were 
collated  for  it,  but,  q&  has  been  taund,  not  thoroughly- 
Still  the  edition  is  mtjch  esteemed,  pailly  for  its 
correctDeas,  partly  for  itii  notes  and  punUlel  re- 
ferences.  Davidson  pi'onouncea  it  aupeiior  to  Van 
der  Hooght'a  in  eveiy  respect  except  legibility  and 
bcRaty  of  type. 

These  adittons  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
wa*  by  ihia  time  firmly  and  permanently  established. 
We  mtiy  well  regard  it  a&  a  providentuil  circum- 
stance that,  having  been  early  conl'ormod  by  lieu 
i'hmtn  tjo  the  Mowrah,  the  printed  text  ihould  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  have  oo 

am  red,  in  tiii^  its  Masoretjc  foi-m,  a  sacredi>e.ss  which 
w  subfiequeut  labours  of  a  more  extended  cntidstn 
eouid  not  venture  to  contemn.  Whatever  errors, 
and  those  by  no  meojia  unimportant,  loch  wider 
criticiftm  may  lead  ui  to  detect  in  it,  the  grounds 
©f  tlie  eon-pctions  which  even  the  most  cautious 
ejitlcB  would  adopt  ai^e  oflen  too  pt'ecariou*  to 
fiiAbI«  us,  in  depeiiijng  fiom  the  Idoforetic,  to 
nhtajn  any  other  uitifthctoiy  standard;  while  in 
piTicttco  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  fjTCim  I 
th*  iuti-odjction  luto  tlie  ttfxt  of  thn  etnendation£  of  | 
Rouhi^ikt  and  tJie  criticii  of  hJA  cchool  would  have 
Men  the  occasion  of  iucaku bible  and  ii-repainble 
h«rni.  From  all  such  it  ha»  been  hafipiJy  pre- 
■ei-ved  free  ^  and  while  we  are  far  from  deeming  itt 
authoritj  aUojute,  we  yet  value  it,  beeauje  all  ex- 
ptnoLCi  has  taught  lu  tliatt  in  seeking  to  jtunodel 
d,  we  «h«io%l  be  li)t*«durjTig  «i^t^  tt  wone  tmper- 
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fectSoDS  fium   those  which   Wf*  dvcirv   Ia  tci 

while  we  ahoold  lo^e  that  whkfi 

light  advantage,  a  de^nite    tettii 

veraaily  accepted  by  Chhetinna  at^u 

esBentially  iliiler^nt  it  the  Irft  J»tj 

the  text  of  the  Obi  T«ftuiHsit  ab<i 

New. 

The  modem  edition*  of  the  Hetmew  hiUtt 
ute  are  all  basetl  on  Van  der  H 
of  the>e  was  that  of  Simonia,  < 
corr*k,'tly  17<>7  ;  reprinted  18. 
the  moat  popular  edition  ii  Uw  3icri4ti)[  4ttr  I 
Jndah  D'Allemnnd,  Avo.,of  high  rwpulefiuf  t 
ne«*:  there  [a  aUo  the  poek«.t  erfittan  id  I  ^ 
i-n  which  the  Kune  editor  waa  ccnplojdL  hi 
many  thci-e  oi-e  the  8vo.  editioD  at  tUha;  Itull 
edition,  ba««d  on  Uie  laat,  with  pnfirw  hff 
muUer  (said  by  Keil  to  ooat^ 
alieratioRs  of  the  l«xt  by  LofidK^milcri ;  all 
etvo.  edition  of  Theile. 

4.  Criticut  LtUmrx  and  Appamha^^Ty  I 
tory  of  the  criticism  of  the  teJt  bat  ^fvi^l 
brought  down  Ui*  Uie  pji-ni  o(  tiie  laliMA  4\ 
Moforeta  and  tlieir  Inir  -Mto,    111 

be  here  resumed.     In  ^  ^  at  tl  tk  1 

oentur}^  R.  >leir  I'lvitii,  a  udtive  of  Bnyi  ( 
inhabitant  of  Toledo,   knowo    Uf     " 
Haitunah,   by  pntronyTnic  a«  Todraiiii, 
ciitical  work  on  lh«  Pei^tateuch  callnl  7^  i 
of  Vie  MoKrah  tf%e  Hedge  of  tht  i^iw,  ta  i 
endeavoured,  by  a  ooUatiou  of  ^9^^  to  ssrvHo^l 
true  reading  in  ranoiu  pasaagOk.    ThM  ««!  \ 
of  high   repute  among  the  Jews,  thot^  11 1 
rematned  in  mauusaipt:  it  was  rrcatasUyi ' 
at  Floi^ence  in  1750;  again,  inoDtreetly,  at  1 
17()U     At  a  hter  period  R  Meaabeia  di  1 
colhited  ten  KfSS.,  chletly  Spoubh,  wmt  d  i 
five  or  six  ccntui tea  old,  witJi  BuoiW^**  4*a  \ 
of  1544.     The  jiesulta  we«   glr«ji   il  Ibi  ^ 
nnn  IIK,  "  Light  of  the  Uw/'  pictsd  111 
niT  *nC\  Venk*,  1018  ;  «tt«rwwdf  l»f  iMCj 
It.'fci aL-c ij i-aicly ,  A nis tenlam *  V'^  >     T^^ t'" 
to  the  Pentateuch*     A  mon- 
that  of  R.  Solomon  Noi-si  n^ 
centuiy,  pD  *m3,  •*!  -i^c 

copious  criticjil  oomnv 
0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  iii*t  ni^  tn  \ti^,  i 
of  the   MasottUi.    TtUimul,  and   all 
resonroes  within  his  t«ach.     la  tha  F.f  t*i* 
relied  much  on  Tt4ro4iu*;  with 
had  had  pei^i^riftl  1nt*»iTf*iir^.     I! 
pnnted,  11 
Jewish  ph^  '.  4  \ 

4to.  1742, ,    i.  -      ^  ' 

tions  on  Prnvcib*  nn<i  »^l  •)« 

tlie  margin  of  a  Man  til  A-  ihmt 

1725.    The  whole  was  r«|*n4iUki  ik  a  Xtmtm 
4to.  1813-16, 

^feanwhile  various  causes,  such  m  lift  < 
ventie»  awakened   by  tlie  ^aoiarltMi  UA  i 
Pentateuch,  and  the  'advance  «^'i'*»  t*^i  i 
in   N.  T.  critici«m,  had  ooiir 
attention  of  Christinn  ^rh^Aw. 
a  moi-e  eiteudcd  « 
0.  T.     In  1746  t 

rai<>e(l   by  the    Fr<ney(.nn--ii>i    en     n< 

OmtoxT  at  Paris;  and  in  1753  hi»  aiUtlo^l 

fplendidly  printed,  in  1  vols,  fuL     Tlj»  1 

that  of  Vau  der  Hooght,  djTi= 

every  vestige  of  titt  Maaomi 

though  iie  used  it,  i-at^  at  a  »ci^  i-%  ^mnt. 

the   iMHes   copi(i:;f   fliii*9dati0Qa    wrrc  jitr  ' 
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rkev  were  d»»rived— (a)  from  the  Samaritan  Pehla- 
ftHim,  which  Houbigaiit  prefen-ed  in  manj  respccu 
lo  the  Jewish;  (6)  from  twelve  Hebrew  MSS., 
wkich,  however,  do  not  appeal*  to  have  been  regu- 
larij  collated,  their  readings  being  chiefly  given  in 
Ihow  pobKagni  where  they  supported  the  editor's 
•nendations ;  'c)  f»t)m  the  Scptuagint  and  other 
smdtDt  venions;  and  (J)  from  an  extensive  ap- 
Bliance  of  critical  conjecture.  An  accompanying 
Latin  translation  embodied  all  tho  emendations 
adopted.  The  notes  were  repnuted  at  Krankfort- 
4Mi-ifAine,  2  vols.  4to.  1777:  they  constitute  the 
mom  of  the  oriinnal  volumes,  the  bfilendour  of 
which  was  disproportionate  to  their  value,  as  they 
contAioed  no  mnteriais  Upsides  those  on  which  the 
•litor  directly  rcsttxl.  The  whole  work  was  indeed 
too  unbitious :  iU  canons  <if  cnt  ici>m  were  thoroughly 
djhouimI.  and  its  ventuu's  rash.  Vot  its  merits  were 
■Iflo  considerable  ;  and  the  newness  of  the  jiath  wjiich 
Houbignnt  was  esAnyin;^  may  Im  pleiuleii  in  extenua- 
tion of  its  faults.  It  etiectuatly  bi-oke  tlic  Masorctic 
cant  of  ice  wherewith  the  Ilvbrew  toxt  had  been 
•ucrusted  ;  but  it  atlorded  also  a  severe  warning  of 
the  ditiiculty  of  tindiug  any  sui-e  standing-ground 
UoMth. 

In  the  same   year,   1753,  appeared  at  Oxford 

Ktnnicott's  tii^t  DLsseilatiou  on  the  state  of  the 

PHnted  Text:  the  second  followcil  in  1759.     The 

vmlt  of  these   and   of  the   autiior's   subsequent 

■nnoal  reports  was  a  subscription  of  neaily  1U,<J0U/. 

te  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hcbi-cw 

KSS.  throughout  Europe,   which   was   performed 

9nm  \7*H)  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennii-ott  himself, 

•*  chieriy,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Brims 

<f  Hclmstadt  and  othei-s.     The  collation  extended 

a  all  to  itSl  Jewish  and   IG  Samantin  MSS.,  and 

printeil  editions,  Jcwi^h  works,  &<:. ;  of  which, 

'er,  only  about  luiif  were  collateil  throughout, 

'fct  in  select  (nssnges.     The  fruits  ai>{ieiu-ed  at 

wl  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-8«» :  the  text  is  Van  der 

-Ww^ht's,  unpointiHl ;  the  various  readings  are  given 

^^9  ;  compAri>ons  are  also  made  of  the  Jewish 

^^  ^MDiaritAn  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 

ij^*"«i     passages   in   Samuel  and  Chronicles,  &c. 

^^y    vnuch  disappointed  the  ex{)ectitions  tiiat  hail 

JIJJi    x^LLs«d.     It  wxH  found  that  a  veiy  large  part 

J^^    ^"afcjrious  readings  hail  j'eferen«'e  simply  to  the 

]^*"'**'>     «r  insertion  of  the  matres  iectionis  ;  while 

^**^        *~*Mt   many  obviously  represented  no  more 

'    *^  "  **     lni^takes  of  separate  tnuisciibers.    Hapjtily 

^^      ff^^rmanent  inteivsts  of  criticism  this  had  not 

^^""^  •■  i  4j:ipated.    Kennicott's  own  weakness  of  judg- 

^^^-s^-^  al»o  have  ma^le  him  less  aware  of  the 

*^^^'"^^*fc     of  the  immeilinte  i\»sults  to  fttllow  from 

'***^™  ^  "Bering  toil;  and  thus  a  Heixulean  task, 

***       the  pi-esent  state  of  critiad  knowledge 

^.,5*^^**'»  cely   \n>  und**rtakt'n.  was  providiMitially, 

,     ^"*~        m\\,  ]N>rformeii    with  a  th(iroughnt>ss  for 

^^    ^^^    *he  end  of  time,  we  may  well  \>e  thankful. 

*?*'*"*«urs  nf  Kennicfitt  were  supplemente<l  by 

t>B  K'oAsi,  nrofos»or  at  Parma.     His  plan 

^^xaterially  from  Kennicott's:    he  contined 

^o  a  specification  of  the  various  i-e:idings  in 

Rjres;  but  for  thi-se  he  supplied  als4>  the 

•^^^ence  to  be  obtainctl   from  the  ancient 

,^  '  ^sid  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authorities. 

•^fc  «?*^  of  manuscript  resources,  he  collct^ted  in 

.^^ji^^J    library  1031  MSS.,  moro  tlian  Kennitrott 

^^^■^*t«.l  in  all  Europe;  of  these  he  collatwi  617, 

^^l^^***!  tho!«   which    Kennicott   had   collated 

.^T"**  Hi  oollateii  also  134  extraneous  MSS.  iliat 

*(^H^  Kduiioott's  feIlow-l:ilK>uiierN ;   and  he 
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recapitulated  Kennicott'a  own  Tarimu  mdinga* 
Th«  reading!  of  the  Tariou«  printed  editions  wen 
abo  well  examined.  Thu^  for  the  pasigcs  oa 
which  it  treats^  the  evidence  in  De  Rovi'e  work  may 
be  reganled  as  almost  complete.  It  c^es  not  oooa 
tain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Parma,  4  toIs. 
4to.  1784-8 :  an  additional  volume  appeared  in 
1798. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Keineocius,'  and  a 
si'lectiou  of  the  more  important  readings  of  Kenn! 
cott  and  I)c  Kossi,  was  issued  by  Dbderlein  and 
Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo.  1793.  It  is  printed  (except 
some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed  very  in- 
correct. A  better  critical  edition  is  that  of  Jahn, 
Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo.  18oB.  Ihe  text  is  Van  der 
Hooght's,  correcteil  in  nine  or  ten  fiLices  :  tlie  more 
importint  various  readings  are  subjoined,  With  tk« 
authorities,  and  full  intbrmat*on  is  given.  But, 
witli  injudicious  peculiarity,  the  books  are  arranged 
in  a  new  order;  those  of  Chronicles  are  split  up 
into  fragments,  for  the  purpase  of  comparison  with 
the  parallel  books ;  and  only  the  principal  accents 
are  retained. 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  colla- 
tions to  public  accr>unt  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
in  his  un|iointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
Englihh  notes,  Pontefiact,  4  to.  1810-16,  at  a  tima 
when  iIoubigant*s  principles  were  still  in  the 
ascendant.  This  was  followifl  in  1821  by  Hamil- 
ton's Codex  Cnticii.%  model le«l  on  the  plan  of  the 
N.  T.  of  Griesibach,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  0.  T.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  which  <liplomatic  evidence  is  of  so  much  lees 
weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
important  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
reviseii  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unquestionably 
Dr.  I>avid.<on*s  I/ebretc  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  critical  SutwceSt  1855.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  impoitant  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with  the 
autliorities  for  them ;  and  in  the  emendations  of  the 
text  which  he  sanctions,  when  Uiere  is  any  Jewirii 
authority  for  the  emendation,  he  shows  on  the 
whole  a  fair  judgment.  But  he  ventures  on  few 
emend.itions  for  which  there  is  no  direct  Jewish 
autliority,  and  seems  to  have  practically  fallen  into 
the  en-or  of  disparaging  the  critii-al  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much  as  it  had  by 
the  critics  of  the  last  century  been  unduly  exalted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  little  has  yet  been  done 
for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text 
from  the  ancient  versions,  in  a)mp:irison  of  what 
might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet  to  learn 
what  critical  treasui-es  those  vei-sions  re-.illy  contain. 
They  have,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  much  private 
bibour,  been  finely  used  by  individual  scholars,  but 
the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never  yet  been  Ikirly 
exhibited  or  analysed,  so  as  to  enable  the  literary 
world  generally  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  their 
real  value.  The  readings  involved  in  their  rcndei^ 
ings  are  in  Houbigant's  volumes  (»ily  adduced  when 
they  support  the  emendations  which  he  desired  to 
advance.  By  l>e  Hos?  they  are  treated  merely  as 
subsidiary  to  the  MSS..  and  are  therefore  only  ad« 
ducoii  for  the  pass.iges  to  which  his  manuscript 
collations  refer.  Nor  have  Boothroyd's  or  David* 
son's  treatment  of  them  any  pretensions  whatever 
to  completeness.  Should  it  lie  alleged  that  the) 
have  given  all  the  imwrtitnt  version-readings,  it 
may  he  at  once  re[ilicd  \)\Li  ruch  is  not  the  case, 
nor  indeed  does  it  seem  possible  to  decide  prmd 
facie  of  any   venimi-reading   whet^Kr   it  Ic  ii» 
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fMirtaiit  ti  nnt:  mnxij  hnv«  donbiJess  been  fA»*<«d 
over  igftin  Atui  ngnin  ah  ummportiuit,  whicU  yot 
tttlier  ap*  gesuiDV  readiDgi^  or  routAin  the  dtfiiic'iiti 
ot'ibmn.  W«re  th*  whole  ot'the  Septiiajfint  VAiiatloni 
ftrufi  th«  H«bnew  text  lucidly  cihibited  in  Hebi-ew, 
ihcy  woutd  in  all  probability  serve  to  suggest  the 
true  meadin^  in  mtmj  possigps  id  which  it  hn»  not 
yet  been  r«co\'(?i'fd ;  and  no  bett4?r  scnrice  could  be 
feiukixKi  to  the  tauso  of  textunl  criticism  by  any 
ttchoUr  who  would  undertake  the  labour.  Skill » 
Mchoiarship*  and  patieace  would  be  required  in 
deciphering  many  of  the  Ht^brew  resdings  svhivh 
tl>e  Sc|>tu*gTint  rppi^ca*rit»,  and  in  casea  of  uncer- 
tainty timl  utieeitainty  should  be  noted.  For  the 
books  of  Sftinti^l  the  tnsk  ha*  been  groppW  iiritb^ 
ii|>pan»nUy  with  car<»,  by  Them  u a  iii  the  Kxegetisckts 
Ilandh^tch ;  but  the  rGndln^  nic  not  oouveniently 
exhibited,  betbg  gireu  partly  in  the  body  of  the 
c-oramentary,  partly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Paalnif  we  ha^e  Eeinke's  Kurze  Znsammem^ 
ttMlwvj  aUer  Abwehhwufm  wm  hcb,  Text9  m  der 
Pm.  ui^rsettung  der  ZrXJT.  und  Vuig.,  &c.  \  but  the 
eiitidsfn  of  the  Hebi-ew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  object. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  If  aijng  with  the  version- 
readings  were  co!l(?cted  together  oil,  or  at  least  all 
the  more  impoitnnt,  oonjectviml  etncndations  of  the 
Hei;rew  text  proj>oN?d  by  vaiioui  Kcholam  during 
the  bat  hundrefj  years,  which  at  pres«it  lie  buried 
«n  tbeir  several  Lomm  en  tariff  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  tiiese,  also,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
CO  exhibited  as  to  invite  axi  exteu^ve  and  eirnul- 
(aneous  aiticism  thoX  any  true  general  estitnnte 
will  be  formed  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  peot-U 
among  tliem^  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  gneneml  aenrice.  That  by  &i  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
mar  at  ouce  admit ;  but  ob^scmity,  or  an  unppnlar 
name,  or  other  cause,  has  probably  withheld  atten- 
tion from  many  auggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  Principles  of  Criticism, — The  m<'thod  of  pro- 
tedure  required  in  the  crittdim  of  the  0.  T.  i» 
widely  different  from  thnt  practised  in  the  criticum 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  receptus  in  a  fiu- 
more  faithfd  representation  of  the  genuine  Scrip* 
tuTe,  nor  could  wc  on  any  account  Aflbixi  t^  part 
with  It ;  but,  00  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  de- 
tactang  and  correcting  the  eiToi-s  oontained  in  it  are 
more  procnriouii,  the  results  are  more  uncertain,  and 
the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  diplomatic  tvi* 
denoe  of  MSS.  to  tbat  of  a  good  critical  jtidgmeot 
and  ititgaeity  h  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  jodeed  to  the  direct  tratimony  of  the  MSS« 
that,  in  endenvooiing  to  establish  the  true  teit,  we 
must  iii-st  have  I'ecoui^.  Agaiast  the  g«neral  eon- 
Mcut  of  tJie  MSi5,  a  readini^  of  the  lestiu  receptus, 
merely  as  tmch,  cm  have  no  weight.  Where  the 
MS8.  disagree,  it  has  tieen  laid  down  aa  a  canon 
that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  nnnierical  ma- 
jority preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is  the 
reading  of  the  earliest  and  li&t.  This  is  no  doubt 
theoretically  correct,  but  it  ha^  not  been  generally 
taiiTled  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remaina  to  be  done 
for  the  ancient  versions,  must  we  damoqr  too  loudly 
fi>r  the  expctidjture,  in  Hie  silling  uf  MSS.,  of  tlie 
immense  labour  which  the  task  would  involve;  for 
Jbtemal  evidfln«  can  alone  declite  which  Mi^.  are 
entitte<t  to  greati'st  authority,  and  the  te»**}>ir«'he*  nf 
IU07  tingli  Ktitic  lulo  their  reluU^'e  vnl 
be  rili«!  on  till  checked  by  the  con 
•taiiiliea of  otliei'%.  and  in  such  reseaiih  .  -^  ,.,  , 
ptMnI  periHtQs  mx  likely  t«  engage.     While*  bow* 
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ever,  we  c^mtent  onndrei  mtli  jnd^f  nf^ 
mony  of  the  lUSS.  to  any  pajtMfulte  i 
number fanctioning  that  raiding.  He  mtigl  r 
to  estimate  not  the  abaalat*  n umber,  butlbli 
tive  number  lo  the  whoJ#  tttimbci  of  li!$(!i  oAi 
for  that  pon^.  The  ctrctmnrtmivt  th^  ^  k 
of  Kcnnieott'i  M.S.S.,  and  tio««  nf  Dt  tatf^il 
colbted  throughoat,  na  also  Unit  1ii«  wmm 
MS.S.  greatly  varies  for  dJilenstf  hv^  ef  IfeHl 
makes  attention  to  this  imptirtani,  f^ii^ 
his  Retiskm  o/iAa  Heb,  7Wf,  Ins  g«M  fc^l 
solu^  number,  which  ho  ah^cmU  «nlf  '  ~ 
when  that  number  was  very  i       *" 

Tie  MSS.  liAd  us  for  the  mn 
firtit  sure  fftandiug^grmmd^  tlte 
other  wonis,  to  the  nrcmgie  writS«B  ten  « 
later  by  a  thousand  or  ^t^ern  hunitnd  ' 
the  latest  book  of  the  O.  T.     It  b  ]    ' 
ever,  that  in  particular  MSS,  j 
may  be  ioddentally  preaervid,     f|« 
}«adinga  may  serve  to  coit^fiB  thaw  cf  lk  w« 
versions. 

In  ascending  upward*  frnm  the  Ma 
our  first  crittcsl  materidb  «r»  the  ] 
valuable  as  witnesMs  to  the 
autlientie  readings,  but  oo  wbkh  il  is  i 
place  any  degree  of  nlhtnee,  h^mu 
be  certain,  in  particular  insteio^  tl 
*^nX  more  than  mere  iioatithan^erd  c 
Ken  therefon  is  not  to  be  tvcetv«si  i 
a  Chethib  unless  coniirTnfd  by  Mkm  i 
denoe,  exte^tial  or  iotemal ;  ami  la  i 
Kens  let  the  rule  be  hinm  la  oa 
acriptioni  piaestal  anlna,**  oMijr  ^1 
arbitrary  softeninga  doim  of  dDfld 
tli«  genuine  text,    ft  ts  furthrnMrv  I*  ltd 
that  when  the   reading  of  any  UBltf /I 
agtuKS,  as  i»  frequently  the  ^ae^^  wlt^  i 
Keii,  the  existence  of  such  a  Km  oav  Iki 
rather  than  otherwise  to  the  wf^  t/tki 
mnoy  of  thosr  MSS.,  for  It  imv  ite^T^^f 
trustworthy  source  wbenot  th«<r'  rasii^^ 

The  express  assertion*  of  the  Ma     "" 
the  Tarignm,  respectiz^  th«  t7«t 
ticular  paaagq,  ai^   of  oonr«a  «l 
indicate  the  riews  cnt<rtaiM4  I7  1 
period  prior  to  that  at  «hi«h  mat 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  To  the  1 
the  roost  thoroughly  trnttwoilhy  a 
we  have  to  rely  in  onr  1 
Masoretic  text,     rk^pendenl  m  J 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lest  mi, 
specting  it,  on  the  f^deatinbn 
as  are  his  rvndennga,  it  is  not  loo  1 
a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  \m  1 
received  by  Jerome,  should*  tf'i__ 
nitnced  by  the  Targuin«  W  so  fir  j 
opbeJd  by  th«  united  totiiMsy 
ever.     And  in  gvttera)  ire  naiy  i 
the  reading  which  Jenan*  f^flo^ 
no  doubt,  exoeptjons.     f^^** 
much  reliance  on  anv  imii^ 
or  absence  of  a  simpU  \  copu:^  t&  1 
Again  in  Psalci  calir*  2,     " 
Jerome  ami  of  other  tratayiocs  li  19 
i-(^adjRg  Xl^V       peopltM,"  whOe  la  § 
iif  M>iS    eivf  ♦tsy.  ♦*  my  peo|^'  •- 
did  Dot  fially  U9A  ^ 
vnnngly^ 
,   ..  ..  ....  f,...<tt}t*on 

ience  ofa  verrioq  to hma  Man  ftM  I 
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Jpreautum,  tfa«  v«i^1oa  of  Jeroise  will  be 

'  ▼wj  ginatet  serrice. 

citber  rerfdouA,  although  mure  tndeDt, 

«m  ib«  whole  be  rcckoDed,  in  n  mticnl 

*»rtr.  »  Talu&ble  u  his.     Of  the  (ir«k 

*<rfAqiiila,  SfaiRUuiiiui,  and  Theotloticm,  we 

*  Vit  DMre  fhigiaenU.    The  Syriit:  beai&  the 

'^  of  hiriag  been  made  too  much  under  the 

B  nf  tJie  ^ptungint.     The  Targums  are  t*o 

[Ajihrutic,     For  a  df^t^led  ancoiitit  of  tik^n 

r  is  ri'-ferwd  to  the  various  articles  [VeR- 

t4tj.     Still  thej  all  fui-uish  most  important 

ib  tW  Ihe  ooiTcctioD  q(  the  Miwsoretio  t«jrt; 

Ijfrdisiuljitire  evideoce,  wh?D  th^y  all  concur 

lifif  diflereiit  to  that  ivhich  it  coptaina,  is 
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t  itself,  Tenerable  for  its  intiquitft 

I  aocouj)t£  uti trustworthy  in  the  read- 

I  it  repretentA,  must  be  treated  Ibr  mtjcat 

;  in  the  same  wuy  ns  the  Masoretjc  Keria. 

t  omtaios  many  authentic  readingv  of 

r  tat  Dot  othcrwiie  preserved  to  us  ,*  but, 

otbei   hand,  the  presence  of  any  Hebrew 

in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it  caii  be 

ntly  shown  to  be  probable  that  that  read- 

I  the  true  one.     It  may,  bowertr,  suggest  the 

^  iwviiiif ,  and  it  amy  confirm  it  wheiie  sup- 

1  t*y  otb#T  coosidfratjoos.    Such,  for  examplei 

ise  with  the  almojtt  ceiiain   coiTection   of 

•  ahsll  keep  holy  Jay  to  tliee,'*  for  131111. 

E  sbslt  rsstrsfnV  in  Paalm  Iixvi.  10.     Jo  the 

k  dir«eckNi  of  oonfirmijig  a  Masoi-etic  reading 

L  mlatk  later  tnttmoaiea  militate,  the  autho- 

k  SiploagiBt,  CQ  account  of  its  age,  neoe»- 

mftsjrics  wt&uld,  a  prwW,  seem  to  apply 
eitioil  use  of  the  Stmontan  Pentateuch :  it 
la.  bowerair.  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
F  ftssl  srfdilinnat  ralut. 

I  Hi*  caiae  «f  the  0.  T,,  unlike  that  of  the  N.T., 
so'Or«e  of  eroeodations  is  generally  allowed, 
erittoal  oonjecttirc.  Had  we  any  reason  for 
>  thai,  at  the  date  of  the  first  translation  of 
.  Jato  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  pnv 
W€  mi^ht  well  abstain  fittm 
J  on  any  eroeodations  for  which  no  direct 
I  Vamuit  could  be  found ;  but  the  Septua^ 

00  is  nearly  two  centuiies  youngs  than 
Inok  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  as  the  history  of 

^  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  witli 

1  purity  baa  been  guarded  has  been  conti- 
r  Oft  the  [ncrease,  so  we  mnst  infer  that  it  Is 
I  iht  «arti<st  periods  that  the  few  coiTiiptions 
I  ll  baa  iiistaincd  would  be  most  likely  to 

F«v  nough  they  may  be ;  but,  if  anal(«gy 
tniatid,  l^y  oanfi«t  be  altogether  imsp 
And  thusarijea  the  oecesdty  of  admitting, 
t  tlic  cneodatioas  suggested  by  the  MSS.  and 
abo  which  originate  in  the  simple 
fcone*t  ingeiiuity  of  the  critic ;  of  whom* 
'cconling  him  this  licenos,  we  de^ 
(hat  he  shall  bear  in  mind  the  sole 
wjnct  of  his  inTestig^lioiif ,  and  that  he 
daJI  uH  mrudt  upon  us  any  cxiojectural  reading, 
rymmT,0nrm  of  whtch  he  cBiioot  fairly  establish 
a1  tridence.     What  that  circum- 
>-  shall  be  it  is  tmpo^ible  to  detliie 
il  is  enough  that  it  be  such  as  shnltt 
,  bring  b^me  couTiction  to  a  i-eaaon- 

in  which  the  Septuaj^int  will 
Warrajjt   for  (h^  tfxgutiaji  vi  n 


reading  wt  kh  it  nevertfac^If^  does  not  directly  <an^ 
tion:  thus  in  Ex.  x'li.  11,  where  tjie  presant  text 
hai»  tlie  mt!&.^tDitl€»s  word  DIpDi  "  pluce, '  while  the 
Septunpmt  mappropriatdy  reads  llKOt  "  light/' 
there  arises  a  etrong  presumption  that  both  readings 
are  equally  corruptions  of  *11pD,  **  fountain^ "  re* 
fenriag  to  a  water-g^iillfry  running  along  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  exuctlj  in  the  positioo  describwl  in 
the  Talmurl.  An  indii'ect  testimony  of  this  klud 
may  be  even  more  conclusive  than  a  direct  tesii* 
mony,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  of  design  can  attat  h 
to  it.  in  Is.  h.  3f  where  the  text,  as  emended  hy 
Profe^wicr    S«-Iwyii    in   hin  Hovae  Hebraica^,  runs 

nnDL**n  nSijn  V^jn  n^nin,  '♦  Thou  hnst  mni- 

tiplied  the  gbvluess,  thou  hast  Increased  the  joy/ 
one  confirmation  of  the  oonvctnes^  of  the  proposed 
reading  it  well  traced  by  htm  in  the  circumstance 
tJmt  the  final  7  of  the  second  and  the  initial  H  of 
the  thiiti  word  fiirniih  the  ri/,  "  to  it/*  implied  in 
the  %  of  the  Septuagint,  and  according  with  the 
a^utnei]  feminin*?  noim  H^DIil,  fh  trKutfroVt  or 
with  n^nn  or  riM'ltD  which  was  substituted  for  it 
'i*ee  thi?i  fuHy  brought  out,  //w-,  Heb.  pp.  22,  sqq.). 

It  is  fretiuently  held  that  much  may  be  drawn 
from  parallel  passages  towards  tlie  correction  ot 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  it  may  well  bo 
allowed  that  in  the  historical  books,  and  especially 
in  cntaloguen^  &:c>,  the  texts  of  two  poi-allcl  passages 
throw  cnnsiderable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Keniiitott  commenced  his  crittcnl  diswrtationi  by 
a  detailed  compsirison  of  the  text  of  t  Chr,  t\. 
with  that  of  2  Sam.  r.,  xxiii, ;  and  the  comparison 
brought  to  light  some  corruptions  which  oinnot  be 
gainsaid.  On  the  other  handi  in  the  poetical  and 
propheticnl  bonks,  and  to  a  certain  e^ctent  in  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.»  critical  rplianoe  on  th?  texts  oi 
pfurailel  passages  is  attende^l  with  much  danger.  It 
was  tJie  practice  of  the  Hebrew  writera,  in  reviidng 
former  piwluctions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  corn- 
paratirely  minute  alterations,  which  seem  at  firrt 
sight  to  be  due  fn  mere  carelessness,  but  which 
nevertheless,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  design.  We  hate  a 
st]  iking  instance  of  thts  in  the  two  reoensions  ot 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  David ic)  in  Ps» 
rdiL  and  2  Sam.  :ixii.  Agaiuf  Ps.  Uxxvi.  14  is 
imitated  from  V%.  liv.  3,  with  the  jiltemtion  tk 
Dnt»  '*  fctrangeiV*  into  On*»  "  proud.**  A  heack 
long  critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two  pa^ 
sages,  yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalmi 
makes  it  probable  that  each  wok^i  is  correct  in  its 
own  place.  Similarly  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  is  derived 
from  Xum,  ixi.  28,  xxir,  17 :  the  alferationr 
throughout  are  curious,  hut  especially  at  the  enc 
where,  for  nC-^^-^D  npHpl,  "And  destroy  nU 
the  children  of  Sheth/*  we  hnre  pKBT  ^33  *tplp1* 
**  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  childi-en  of 
tumult  /'  yet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches  to 
the  text  of  cither  ptt«$agr>.  From  such  inRtanoea, 
the  caution  needfol  in  making  \i»  of  parallels  wil 
be  at  once  evident. 

The  comparative  punty  of  the  Hebrew  text  ii 
probably  diilerent  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  O.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidtion,  who  has  generally  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Maisorctic,  or  Talmudic  autho- 
rity, those  in  the  book  of  (ienesiet  do  not  exceed  11  ^ 
thone  in  the  Psalms  are  pro|ioiiionately  three  tira*s 
aji  uumertiU.%;  thme  in  tli»'  hist/irioid  books  and  i\\t 
IfOphetA  arr  prit|>CM tioual^ly  more  num^ious  thaik 
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tKo«  in  tJit  Pnlnu.  Wb«D  cur  criticuit  oiki*  A 
iridff  iiA^  it  >•  espediilj  ia  tLe  leai  ^mHi^r 
jiailB  of  Septate  U^t  tlie  indiGBtkitt  of  emiuptiop 
liyuMii  tbcBiielfa  before  us.      In  ■one  of  these 

the  ?^*p*ii«^ittt  T<riion  bai  been  mad«  fc>  recder  iin- 
rwirtjiut  wrriat  i  ia  th«  geo<niogiec,  the  error*  which 
Larc  been  i&»l«tod  an  m  ^  the  moct  j«ri  found  in 
lllA  Sipliii||Uit  «•  w«il  M  ift  the  Hflbiw,  sod  n« 
thsrelbv*  of  dldier  d»t(»  than  the  execiitioQ  of  th<t 
SuftitM^ni.  It  h«s  baen  numlaiDed  bj  Keil,  and 
peHmyi  with  irutji  (Apot,  Vertuch,  vhar  dk  BOcher 
dtr  Chrmik,  pp.  185,  295),  that  mmj  of  th«88  Are 
oUin  tluQ  th«  sacred  bookf  tbciii)*«lr«B,  and  had 
««pt  into  the  documetitd  which  the  authors  inoor- 
pvniied,  w  they  found  tht^m,  Inlo  tJinac  books.  This 
mnark  WiU  iiot»  how*rcr,  apply  to  all ;  Qor>  as  we 
hare  alrcaidx  obserTed,  b  tiiere  Baf  ground  for  snp- 
posing  that  tbepeziod  iminedktaljmicoeediQg  the 
pToductiou  of  tb«  l&gt  of  the  canooical  writioga  was 
JD«  duridg  which  tljio^  wnttogf  would  be  prcaeiTtd 
perfnctlf  tmniaciilate.  If  Lord  A.  ilerrey  be  right 
b  bit  revtlHoittOQ  of  the  geoealof^  in  I  Chr,  iii. 
19.  wti\^,  (Oa  the  Qeneal  pp,  98-110),  the  inter- 
polation  at  t^ie  beginning  of  irer.  2'2  intiiit  be  due  to 
iiAiMt  tramcriber-  of  the  book  of  Chrouides ;  and  a 
like  obMivrttioD  will  *pplf  to  the  present  teit  of 
1  Ckr.  ii.  ft,  respecting  which  see  Thrapp'a  Introd^ 
to  the  Pmtmx^  \u  p,  98,  note. 

In  all  einpudiitions  of  the  text,  whether  made 
with  the  aid  of  Uje  critical  mtiterials  which  we 
poiaaia,  or  by  et  itjuil  conjecture,  it  i^;  eoeDtial  that 
the  propoeed  reading  b>>  our  from  which  tlie  cuisting: 
reading  inny  hav*?  been  derived :  hence  the  neees* 
litjr  ot  attenfiou  to  the  means  by  whii^^h  oomip- 
tlons  weie  intioducetl  ioto  the  text.  One  letter  was 
■Kcideiitnlly  eidiiUig^l  hj  a  traiiscrilxT  for  another: 
thus  in  Is.  ixiv.  15,  DHi^l  may  perhaps  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  D^^tO  (m)  Lowth).  Jd  the  aqoare 
alphfibet  the  letten  *1  and  "1,  \  and  \  were  espe- 
ciaily  liable  io  be  coD^«eil :  there  were  also  *fmi- 
Uiittea  between  psutlcuUr  lettem  in  tJie  older  alph^ 
bet.  Word*,  or  partA  of  worvk,  wenj  repeated  icf. 
the  Talmndic  detections  of  this,  supra:  similar  is 
the  miitake  of  **  so  no  now  "  for  "  no  now  '*  in  a 
modem  English  Bible  i ;  or  tiiey  were  dropped,  and 
Ihia  Hpedally  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pre- 

eedffJ,  9,g.  W  after  SxtD^  (1  Chr,  vt  13). 
A  whole  ptuicige  seeing  to  hare  drop^^  out  from 
the  Knme  caii.M?  in  \  Chr.  ».  13  uf.  Kennicott, 
Diss,  i,  pp.  128,  ^q.).  (X-casjonall)  a  letter  may 
bare  travrllod  irom  one  word,  or  a  word  from  one 
verse,  to  anotlier:  heut?e  in  Hos-  ri.  5.Tm  •]*t3BK'tD1 
hw  been  i^iippm^l  by  vaiious  oriticR  (and  m  Sdwyn, 
Bor.  Hfb,  pp.  \TA<,  seqq.),  and  that  with  the  «mcv 
tion  of  all  the  vpraimis  oirept  Jerome'i,  t«  be  a  C5or- 
mption  for  *11KD  ^DBBTDI*  This  is  one  of  those 
ruseii  where  it  is  ditliculit  to  decide  on  the  true 
rewding ;  the  emendation  i*  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obrious  not  to  excite  suspicion ; 
a  sf.'iuputoiifl  critic,  like  Maurer,  rejects  it.  There 
cui  be  little  doubt  that  wo  ought  to  rojert  the  pro- 
ptiMd  emendatinns  of  P^  iliu  i>,  K,  by  the  tran»- 
hsmym  of  Tl^J*  into  vor.  r»,  or  by  Llie  stjpply  of  it 
In  tiuit  verse,  In  oi-der  to  Jiitsimiljite  it  to  ver.  11 
and  to  Ps.  tllil.  5.  MruX  the  vei-sess  iu  so  famtliar  a 
paalm  been  oripnatly  alike,  it  is  almoat  incredible 
that  any  tran^ntrr  shonlrl  have  neitdered  them  dif- 
lemit.    With  ii  .Wlity  in  Gai*  wcvii.  33, 

ITirng  ( Bc*)f  ,  p,  Vl\'*)  tnkee  the  flwil 

n'^^,  and,  all-  M.,^  .;  ,,.ta  n^ni,  transters  it  into 
^m  34 1  ntakinf^  the  preoediug  woi^  the  iniinitiFe. 
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OLD  TE8TAMKNT 

At  tbi  period  of  the  ritte  of  Christituiitj  two  op-  i 
poiiite  tendeDdeH  hMl  manifested  themeelves  in  the 
interpretation  of  them  among  the  Jews ;  the  one  to  | 
an  extreme  literalism,   the  other  to  an  arbitrary 
allegorisn.     The  former  of  these  was  mainlj  deve- 
iormi  in  Pulestine,  where  the  Law  of  Moses  was, 
from  the  'uitiire  ot  things,  most  completely  observed. 
The  Jewi»h  teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation 
of  that  Uw  ill  its  minutest  precepts,  but  overlook- 
ing the  moral  principles  on  which  tho!<e  precepts 
were  founded  and  which  ther  should  have  unfolded 
from  them,  there  endeavoured  to  supjdy  by  other 
means  the  imperfe(*tions  inherent  in  every  law  in  its 
mere  literal  accei>tation.    They  added  to  the  number 
of  the  eikisting  precepts,  they  defined  more  minutely 
the  method  of  their  observance ;  and  thus  practically 
lurther  obscured,  and  in  many  instances  overthrew, 
the  inward  spirit  of  the  law  by  new  outward  tnuli- 
tkma  )f  their  own  (Matt,  xv.,  zxiii.).     On  the  other 
hand  at  Alexandria  the  allegorizing  tendency  pre- 
vniled.     (lerms  of  it  had  appeared  in  the  apocry- 
plud  writings,  a^  where  in  tlie  Book  of  Wisdom 
(zriii.  24)  the  priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  had  been 
treated  as  liymbolical  of  the  universe.     It  had  been 
featured  byAristobulus,  the  author  of  the  *E(t|7^ 
«ta  Ti|f  Hmf)c4ms  ypa/^s,  quoted  by  Clement  and 
Kuaebiua;  and  at  length,  two  centuries  later,  it 
culminated  in  Philo,  from   whose  works  we  best 
ptber  the  form  which  it  assumed.     For  in  the  ge- 
ntnl  principles  of  interpretation  which  Philoadoptetl, 
W  was  but  following,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in 
the  track  which  had  been  previously  marked  out  by 
iWo,  prohnbly  the  Thenipeutae,  under  whom  he 
W  studied.     His  expositions  have  chietly  reference 
la  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he  regarjwl  as  Uie 
tich^rophet.  the  man  initiated  above  all  othei-s 
into dirine  mysteries;  and  in  the  persons  and  things 
Mentioned  in  these  writings  he  trac««,  without  deny- 
ing the  outward  reality  of  the  narrative,  the  mys- 
tioU  designations  of  different  nbsti-act  qualities  and 
jqMcts  of  the   invisible.     Thus  the  three  angels 
wio  Qune  to  Abraham  represent  with  him  Go<l  in 
hm  essential  being,  in  his  b<>neHcent  power,  and  in 
hM    goreming  power.     Abraham   hinwelf,   in   his 
JtmJiagp^  with  Saiali  and  Hagar,  represents  the  man 
wA0  hm»  an  aiimirntion  for  contemplation  and  know- 
^*^P»:  ^^al»h,  the  virtue  which  is  such  a  man's  lt»i;i- 
tnnmt4f    f  Artner:  Hagar,  the  encyclical  accomplish- 
■*«»*»  of  all  kinds  which  serve  as  the  handmaiden 
■^  •^'~t*a«,  the  pre-requisites  for  the  attainment  of 
**  '^»<C"*i«>t  wiwiom:  her  hlgyptian  origin  sets  forth 
**     ^c»«-    the  act]uisitinn  ot  this  varied  elementary 
■"^'•^  1  s*e  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  of  which 
^^P*        a^  the  symbol,  are  necessary.     Such  are 
"*^  »     i  Kateipretations.     They  are  marked  through- 
^y       "^  wo  ftiiidamentd  deferta.     First,  beautiful 
"'*'    ^  **  ^  moial  lessons  which  he  often  unfolds,  he 
V-  39  no  more  appreciation  than  the  Palestinian 
"^  —  of  our  .Siviour  of  the  moral  teaching  in- 
^  wi  the  simpler  acceptation   of  Saipture. 
tdlv,  his  eTpivsition  is  not  tlie  result  of  a 
^^    drawing    foith   of  the  spiritual  import 
**^^  Scripture  contains,  but  of  an  endeavour 
J^*'^  the  (Jentile  pliilosophy  upon  it.     Of  a 
^■»    %4>  whom  the  O.  T.  throughout  spiritually 
Milo  recked  but  little:   the  wisdom  of 
^  ^^ —    ^ootrives  to  find  m  every  page.     It  was  in 
.I^*  ^in  so  to  find  it.    The  Alexandrian  intei^ 

^_  ^»<re  striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew 

^k^7^**^B  a  D€w  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cicntile 

^^*^  ^T  showing  that  Moecs  had  anticipated  all 

^^ctra«t  of  the  philoanphcn  of  Greaoe.     Hence, 
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with  Ariscobulos,  Moses  was  an  earlier  Ariititle 
with  Philo,  an  earlier  Plato.  I'hK  Bible  was  witL 
them  a  storehouse  of  all  the  philosophy  which  they 
had  re:illy  derived  from  other  sources ;  and,  in  so 
treating  it,  they  lost  sight  of  the  intpired  theology^ 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  which  was  its  true 
and  peculiar  glory. 

It  must  not  be  snppcMed  that  the  Palestinian 
literalism  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  r»> 
mained  entirely  distinct.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  the  spei*ial 
biws,  commending  just  such  an  cbservance  of  thr 
letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  fpirit  of  the  pro- 
hibition to  take  (lod's  name  in  va.n,  as  our  Saviour 
exposes  and  condemns  in  Matt.  v.  33-.'{7.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Palestinians,  both  the  high* 
priest  Eleazar  (ap.  Er.seb.  Pniep.  En,  viii.  9),  and  at 
a  later  period  the  historian  Josephus  {Ant.  prooem. 
4),  speak  of  the  allegorical  significance  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  in  terms  which  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
their  expositions  of  them,  had  they  come  down  to 
us,  would  have  been  found  to  contain  much  that 
was  arbitrary.  And  it  is  probable  that  tiTiditional 
allegorical  intei*pretations  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  current  among  the  Essenes.  In  fact  the  two 
extremes  of  liteialism  and  arbitrary  allegoiisni,  in 
their  neglect  of  the  direct  moial  teaching  and  pro> 
phetical  import  of  Scripture,  had  too  much  in  com- 
mon not  to  mingle  readily  the  one  with  the  other. 

And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  yet  co-existent  spheres  of  Halacliali  and 
Hagatlah,  in  which  the  Jcwibh  interpretation  o! 
Scri^tui-e,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writings, 
ranged.  The  former  ( riD^n,  **  repetition,"  "  follow- 
ing**) embnoed  the  tiaditioiml  legal  detemii nations 
for  practical  observance:  the  latter  (mjil,  "dis- 
cou)>e**)  the  uni-estrained  interpietat  ion,  of  no  au- 
thentic force  or  immediate  practical  inteiest.  Hold- 
ing fast  to  the  pt^sition  lor  which,  in  theory,  the 
Alexandrian  allegorists  had  so  stienuously  onntended, 
that  all  the  tieasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in- 
cluding their  own  speculations,  were  vii-tiially  con- 
tiiinotl  in  the  Sacieil  Law,  the  Jewish  doctors  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  niothi>ds  by  which  they  wei-o 
to  be  elicited  frt»m  it.  The  moaning  of  Scripture 
was  a<<cording  to  thorn,  either  that  openly  expi-essed 
in  the  wonis  {}J1D^*D^  .vnsus  imMtusi^  or  else  that 
deduced  from  them  (5^mD•  HCm.  aetisus  iUain3\ 
The  Ibnner  was  itself  cither  litend,  IDC*D.  or  figu- 
rative and  mystical,  11D*  The  latter  was  partly 
obtained  by  simple  logital  inference;  but  pnilly 
also  by  the  arbitiaiy  -letection  of  recondite  mean- 
ings symboliadly  imlicated  in  too  places,  gramma- 
tical structure,  or  oillK>grn])hy  of  words  token  a)ini1 
from  their  logical  context.  Thi5  hist  was  the  caln 
balistic  interpretation  (n?3p,  "reception,**  "re- 
ceived trailition ").  S|)e;ial  mention  is  maile  ot 
thit»e  pit>cesses  by  which  it  was  pursued.  By  the 
proness  (lematria  iH^y^D''},  {jeonwtria)  a  syrobo- 
licsU  inipoti  was  attacheil  to  the  numlier  of  timcf 
that  a  wonl  or  letter  oixMirrel,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  lettoi-s  of  any  woid  represented. 
By  the  process  Notarjekon  rpp^TOJ,  fk'tnriaim) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  initial 
or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letters  of  a 
woiv]  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new  signi- 
ficant series  of  words.  And  in  Temurah  (iTYlOn, 
"change*')  new  significant  woris  were  obtained 
from  the  text  either  by  anagram  («. «.  nW9b 
"  Mewiah "  from  PRDC^,  Ps.  xxi.  2),  ir  by  tht 
alphabet  Atbash,  wherein  Qm  ktten  K,  3.  <cr« 
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•rising  ottt  of  the  literal  senss  applied  in 
»  with  the  ndet  of  analogy ;  but  the  moral 
tions  actoalij  given  by  Origra  4rb  ordi- 
ie  else  than  a  seiies  of  allegonsms  of  moral 
and  thus  he  is,  unfortunately,  more  cou- 
th his  own  practice  when  he  assigns  to  the 
losition  not  the  second  but  the  third  place, 
X  abore  the  mystical  or  spii-itual,  and  so 
it  faither  fi-om  the  literal  {Horn,  in  Oen, 
Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
i  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  alwaTS 
1  Scripture :  the  bodily  not  always.  Alike 
(tory  and  the  law,  he  found  things  Inserted 
(sions  employed  which  could  not  be  lite- 
erstood,  and  which  were  intended  to  direct 
•  pursuit  of  a  higher  interpretation  than 
ely  literal.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
)atriarchs  were  to  him  stumbling-blocks 
e  could  only  aroid  by  passing  orer  the 
use  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a 
sense  distinct  from  the  literal;  though 
»  he  seems  to  reject  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
4y  as  protitiess.  For  while  he  held  the 
iScripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
»  yet  acknowledged  the  things  in  Scripture 
rre  literally  true  to  be  far  vaon  numei-ous 
e  which  were  not ;  and  occasionally,  where 
the  latter  tend  to  edifying,  as  for  instance 
tond  commandmeuts  of  the  Decalogue  as 
hed  from  the  ceremonial  and  therefore 
^w,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek  any  alle- 
eaning  (ffom.  in  Num,  n.  I).  Origen's 
si  tions  of  Scripture  were,  no  doubt,  less 
than  his  investigations  of  the  principles 
it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet  as  the 
>  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
i  him  the  father  of  biblical  ciiticism,  so  of 
ed  Christian  scriptural  commentaries  his 
first ;  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
Id  estimate  aright  their  several  merits  and 

bours  of  one  genuine  scholar  became  the 
ce  of  the  next ;  and  the  value  of  Oiigen's 
s  was  best  appreciated,  a  centuiy  later,  bv 
He  adopteil  and  repeated  most  of  Origen  s 
6 ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgr:>ent  in  the 

application  of  them:  he  devoted  more 
I  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of 

Miui  he  brought  also  larger  stores  of  learn- 
jear  upon  it.  With  Origen  he  held  that 
e  was  to  be  understood  in  a  threefold  man- 
ally,  tit)potogically,*  mystically:  the  first 

was  the  lowe:>t,  the  Ust  the  highest  (^tom. 
J.  Vail.).     But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new 

iliviAion  of  Scriptural  interpretation  ;  iden- 
he  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  mean- 
king  tlie  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning 
nd.  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly,  Scrip- 
I  to  be  understood  **  secundum  futurorum 
nem"  (torn.  vi.  p.  270).  Interpretation  of 
kind,  vague  and  generally  untenable  as  it  it, 
I  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
al  ;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
alent  to  spiiitual  (cf.  De  Princ.  iv.  9), 
he  contrkiiy  hu  been  maintiuned  by  writers 

with  the  later  distinction.  Combining 
ro  cla5Mfications  given  by  Jerome  of  the 
meanings  of  Sciipture,  we  obtain  the  four- 

i  bi,  raoTftlljr.  The  ienn  rpotroAoyui,  wnici}  Had 
I  and  <  >i  igf-n  cV-notMl  ikc  doctrine  of  tntpii,  was 
Vm  AffV.ti  t  J  Jcrc':i.c  to  uie  docirlDSof 
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Md  diTiaioii  which  was  current  through  th«  midilld 
ages,  and  which  has  been  pei-petuated  in  the  Romish 
Church  down  to  recent  times: — 

**  litters  gesU  dooet ;  quid  credas,  AUegnrlai 
MorsUs  quid  agu;  quo  tendas,  AnagogU**— 
and  in  which,  it  will  be  obser-ed,  in  oonfonnity 
with  the  practice  rather  than  the  precept  of  Orifai» 
the  monu  or  tropological  interpretation  is  niMd 
above  the  Jl«;orical  or  spiritual. 

The  prindples  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  lapses  made  in  the  appU* 
cation  of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest  in* 
fluenoe  on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  inducnce  of  Origen't 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for* 
hundred  yean  alter  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  pre- 
viously a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  expositioii 
of  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  more  spiritual 
interpretation  known  as  9ftip(a,  the  ooiitempUtion 
of  things  represented  under  an  outward  sign.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  the  distinction  between  this 
last  and  allegory.  Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore, 
Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  pursued  an  exclusively  gram- 
matical interpretation  into  a  decided  rationalism, 
rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetical  re- 
ference of  the  0.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be  only 
applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of  accommodation. 
Chryeostom,  another  disdple  of  Diodore,  followed  e 
sounder  course,  rejecting  neither  the  literal  nor  the 
n>i  ritual  interpretation,  but  bringing  out  with  much 
force  from  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  was 
followed  by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  lite- 
rally and  lustorically,  and  also  allegorically  and  pro- 
phetically. His  commentaries  display  both  dili- 
gence and  aobemesa,  and  are  unifoi-mly  instructive 
and  pleasing:  in  some  respects  none  are  more  va- 
luable. Tet  his  mind  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
He  kept  the  historical  and  prophetical  interpreta- 
tions too  widely  apait,  instead  of  making  the  one 
lean  upon  the  other.  Where  historical  iUustratioD 
was  abundant,  he  was  content  to  rest  in  that,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  it  Urger  help  for  pi^essing  onward 
to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  sense.  So  again 
whei'ever  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  he  gen^ 
rally  rested  too  much  in  the  mere  outward  verifi- 
cation, not  caring  to  enquire  whether  the  litenl 
fulfilment  was  not  itself  necessaiily  a  type  of  some- 
thing beyond.  In  the  Canticles,  however,  where 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  directly  allegorical,  he 
seveiely  reprehends  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  tor  im- 

gMing  a  historical  interpretation  upon  it:  even 
iodore  the  literal  interpreter,  Theodore's  noaster, 
had  judged,  as  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  that  thai 
book  was  to  be  spiritually  understood. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  perma- 
nently gi-eater  than  in  the  Eastern.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  laively 
from  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psahnk 
But  in  ti-uth,  as  a  practical  interpreter,  he  g:«itly 
excelled  Origen;  carefrlly  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scriptur**  might  bear,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  foith  the  evangelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here  too  Augustine  stood  somewhat  m 
ad  vanceof  Origen ;  carefully  preserving  in  itsintegr:y 

in  which  senss  it  Is  also  need  by  Uiter  Greek  wrlteir^  ts 
Andreas. 
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t))«  tlt«rftl  lense  ot  th<7  hifttoricaJ  nan-aUre  of  Scrip> 
|i:n!  ail  the  Bubt^tritcture  of  the  mystical,  lest  olbftr- 
inw  th«  Uflcr  fihould  piove  to  be  but  •  building  i& 
am  nJr  {Sa-m,  2.c,  6).  It  «<«mi»  ther<?forc  to  haro 
jpen  rather  a»  a  trnditional  maxim  tiiau  as  the 
Ccpre&tiioti  of  his  own  conviction,  tliat  he  allowed 
^at  whatever  in  Script  are  had  do  proper  or  liienii 
r«fei^nc«  to  honesty  of  iimniitrs^  w  to  the  truth  of 
the  foith,  mi^ht  by  that  be  reco^iied  a*  tiguriktiTC 
(De  i>x:^^  Cfir.  iii.  10),  Hf  fully  acknowledges, 
howerer,  that  all,  or  iimrly  rIU  tu  tlie  O.  T.  is  to 
be  taken  not  ooly  litemlly  but  also  ^i^ratively 
(iK  22) ;  aud  bids  lu  earnestly  bevrare  of  tuktng 
literally  that  which  iti  h^unilively  spoken  (ib. 
5)*  Thfl  fourfold  classincatba  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  0.  T.  which  hnd  bocn  hando»l  down  to 
him,  Uteml,  aetiolo^ical,  analogical,  alli'^oric:il,  i& 
neither  so  doHnite  nor  so  logu^  na  Ongen's  [De 
ma.  Oed,  2,  a ;  /Jw  Gm.  ad  IM.  Uh.  imp.  2) :  on 
the  othei'  hand  neitlier  are  the  nilcs  of  Tichonitis^ 
which  he  rejects,  of  much  vnluc.  Still  it  is  not  &o 
much  by  the  accumpy  of  his  principle*  of  exposition 
MM  by  what  his  eiyxKitiom  contain  that  he  is  hnd  m 
honour.  No  more  fpiritunJly-minded  interpreter 
9VPT  lived*  The  main  source  of  the  blemiihfs  by 
whidi  his.  interpiX'L-itious  ai^e  di^dguialT  is  his  lack 
of  acsquaintance  with  Hebrew;  a  lack  indeeti  far 
more  painfully  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
Pnthen  than  in  tho^e  of  th«  Greek,  It  was  partly^ 
no  doubt,  hxtm  a  ooasdousnesa  of  hia  own  ihori- 
comings  m  this  respect  that  Augustine  urg«id  the 
importance  of  such  an  acquaintatice  {D€  Doctr. 
0»r,  ih  1 1  aeqq*) ;  rightly  judging  also  that  all  the 
external  adentiJic  «juitnneiitji  of  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture  were  not  more  irojwrtani  tor  me  aisco*- 
very  of  the  literal  than  for  that  of  tlie  mysticQl 
meaning* 

But  whatever  ndrancet  k'vd  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  0.  T.  teripture  by  the  Latins  «ncethe 
days  of  Origeo  were  uiihnppily  not  perpetuat4>i. 
We  may  see  tliij  in  the  Moiuls  of  Gr^jry  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ■  U>e  last  great  uulie])endeut  work  of  a 
ijniiu  Father,  lliree  Heuf!«s  of  the  »acred  text  are 
hert!  recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads  ; 
the  hiiitoriaLl  and  litenU^  the  allegorical,  and  the 
tnoral.  But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual 
oonnekion ;  tlie  rery  idea  of  luch  a  connexiou  is 
ignocetl.  The  all^gviriciil  intei"pntJition  is  conse- 
quently entirely  arbitrary ;  and  the  moiul  interpre- 
tation i*,  m  coni'nrmtty  with  the  practice,  not  with 
the  principles),  of  Origen,  plat'ed  after  the  aIl<!>go- 
rical,  fio  called,  and  is  itself  every  whit  aa  allegorical 
as  lh«  fui-raen  They  diifer  only  in  their  aims:  that 
of  the  on<»  is  to  ^t  forth  the  history  of  Chrust ;  that 
jf  the  other  to  promote  the  e^lilication  of  the  Church 
by  a  reference  of  the  langufl,g<?  to  the  inwnrd  work- 
ingt  ofthe  souK  N'o  eiiort  in  made  to  apprdiend 
th«  tnutuul  Illation  of  the  diflerent  puts  of  the 
book,  or  the  moral  lessons  which  the  course  of  the 
argument  in  that  pre-etninently  moiid  book  waa 
iDtended  to  bring  out.  Such  was  the  general  cha» 
iiu.ler  of  the  interpretation  wliich  firevailed  through 
the  middle  ages,  during  which  Gregory's  work  pt^ofl 
m  high  repute.  The  mystical  rtetise  of  Sen 
was  pntirtjly  divorced  from  thi?  literal.  Som 
ance*  however,  in  the  paths  of  even  the  raosL  .>.<.- 
trary  allegortsm  was  found  practically  oeces&nry ; 
■nd  this  was  obtaineii  in  the  uniformity  «f  the 
myvtiual  sense  attached  to  the  sevei-al  ifrtptnral 
terms.  Heuoe  the  dictionary  of  the  allegoiical 
mmningn — partly  genuine,  partly  cotiviiitiODal— ot* 
M^riptum)  terms  cosnpiled  in  th*  ttli  ceuiui'y  try 


KobamiilflnMni!*, 
to  *ome  <  ' 
as  those  • 
neral  ertii*  l -  > 


An  eactrptinoo]  *  at  'le  ws^  U 

IteutJt  ^t  1 

M-h,  like  Gr»v*- 


prised  for  their  trt3Utxre&  of  religious  theu^l;  1 
Little  worth  as  inl^rpretition.^. 

The  fii-st  impol^JB  to  th^  new  tfi<>«ctic«t^« 
liteml  mawiing  of  the  t^x!  of  the  O-  T.  < 
the  great  Jewish  comir> 
origin,  of  the  11  th  an 
(t  1105),  Aben  Kxni 
and  others.     Following  m  the  waiw  <if  1 
converted  Jew  Kirri!ritj5  nf  T  rrr,  Mnr  i 
Normandy  ff  I 

pctuae  on  the  I  i  1^ 

deeper  meftuiOLT 
for  the  litenil  .» 
Exception  WAi   ' 

Paul  of  Burgee,  nlzpo  »  ct>£iv«  ft^-J   .k«  j 
wIk*  upheld,    by  tlie  side  of  Ui^  UViilJ 
tiooal  interpretations,  to  whith  he  ww  | 
heart  exiluitvely  attacked*     But  llir  Tn-r  \ 
raent*  by  wiii.'ti  Jii*  *--»n.4it  t.-,  \  ifu^u 
that  the  I  r*J  I 

prctatioii  > 

Letters  heljAii  jL  furwaid.     TUw  :Uju.iiiiUci| 
tributed  in  many  ways  to  nulold  tit  imp 
and   the   position      '    ^     "  S    it^ini  ta  \ 

embodi^  in  hi>  '  psmaats 

cum  etiam  optjn  ,"     Thsl  ( 

matical  schoLtrsbip  is  not  ladty^i  liif  mUy  qtf; 
tion  of  A  sound  theologian,  the  German  i 
taries  of  the  Last  hundiiad  yean  have  \ 
shown :  yet  where  oiheia  have  sawn,  tW  ( 
eveutnally  reaps;  and  it  would  bt  1 
dote  any  historical  sketch  of  tbe  [ 
the  O.  T.  withoiit  acknowledp'ng  the  i 
vie*  rendered  to  it  by  mo.i. 
the  Inbcmrt  aaii  learning  oliL  fi»l 

tteologian  schooli  and  of  those  nno  ruirf  ^^ 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  i^th. 

In   respect   of  the  0.  T.  ty|wa» 
difleixiioe   bos  prevailed  amca^   Vttt 
preters  between  the  adiier«nt«  -xnA  crppfltiaaii 
school  whidi  is  usually,  fron  nwrt 

nent  of  its  representativGa,  d> 
and   which    practically,   th^ 
oasly,  trtnJ  much  in  the  st<'|, 
Jnstin,  Irenaeus,  and   Tun 
fensor  at  I^yden  (f  lO 
typiml  meaning  ran  i 
Jewish  scriptures;  but  hsr  . 
sign i tied  wiiatever  it  can  ^i 
MgnM^     ""      •=  ^tjiplieil  by  It.ii.. -,   .. 
an  ;^  1.^  licence  of  tlirlnlic 

Th.  ^  of  fh^   Cr-vv^hn    tiit*i 

provoked  eveiituiilly  i) 
while  the  authority  of 
of  icriptiu   ' 
became  a  • 

kgiona  oi  -  ^ 

only  tlime  penons  oi  ^ 
typffn!    which  wwe 
— or  in  the  - 
and  not    v, 
i  .til  O.I, II II    ban    fit"    '■■' 
Scripture,  set  tl 
fiind^imtfntal  pn 
connexiod  of  th'    'K  j 
(See,  for  further  luiv-i 
i-ontempti»ou*  Htstorxt  Irut^f"^t.ili':^%i  tk 
Utrum  Aetiti  jJ  £At4rtirum  ~ 


»:i«idi< 
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.       1795-1814 ;  Meyer's  vtCich,  der  Schr^kUtnmg 
^      mit  dtr    Wiederhertteliung  der    Wissenxchcfien, 
5  Tob.,  1802-9;  Conjbeare's  BampUm  Lectures^ 
1S-.'4;  OUhauaeD't  little  tract,  Ein    Wort  aba- 
tirftm  Schriftsimn,  1824 ;  and  Davidson's  Sacred 
"      Mermeneutics,  1843.) 
^.  2.  J*rincipU3  of  Interpretation. — From  the  fore- 

going sketch  it  will  hare  appeared  that  it  has  been 
very  geoerallj  recognized  that  the  interpretation  of 
O.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  literal, 
il,  and  spiiitual  meaning.     It  has  given  occa- 
aoB  to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence 
In  Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense:  rather, 
tlMD,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
*'.     aents,  coexistmg  and  coalescing  with  each  other, 
"      and  gcuenlly  requiring  each  other's  presence  in 
•ider  that  they  may  be  severally  manifested.     Cor- 
mpondingly  too  Uiere  are  three  portions  of  the 
"      O.  T.  in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
tnniv  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.     The  literal 
(and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously  displayed 
-     in  the  historkal  narrative:  the  moral  is  specially 
honoured  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses 
^'    nf  the  Prophets :  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets 
boar  emphatic  witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spi- 
lituoL     Still,  generally,  in  every  portion  of  the 
O.  T.  the  presence  of  all  thrtse  elements  may  by 
^     the  itudcnt  of  Scripture  be  traced.     In  perusing 
^     tho  story  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through 
tW  wilderness,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated ;  the  moral, 
la  tho  warnings  which  God's  dealings  with  tlie 
|nple  and  their  own  several  disobediences  convey ; 
^        ad  the  spiritual  in  the  pre6guration  by  that  jour- 
Ujt  in  its  several  features,  of  the  Christian  pil- 
i  through  the  wilderness  of  life.     In  investi- 
\  the  several  oitlinances  of  the  Law  relating  to 
,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  tlie  ob- 
i  actually  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  ;  the 
I  ID  the  poisoail  unworthiuess  and  self-surren- 
Icr  to  Ciod  wh'ch  those  obser^'auces  were  designed 
f  isxprew,  and  which  ai«  themselves  of  universal 
t ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by 
f  saciitices  of  the  one  tnie  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Mh  fModing  his  eyes  on  the  prophetical  picture  of 
th*  conqueror  coming  from  Edom,  with  dyed  gar- 
MrntA  frtyiQ  Ikwrah,  he  has  the  historical  element 
in   th^   lotions  subsisting  between  the  historical 
Edjtn  Mild  Israel,  supplying  the  languiige  through 
which  the  antiri  pat  ions  of  tiiumph  are  expressed; 
thi   xnoraj  element  in  the  assurauoe  to  all  the  per- 
"^'.'*"'  of  the  coiiilemnation  of  the  unnatural  ma- 
*iP*'*.y  ^^hoirwith  thi»e  nearest  of  kin  to  tiiemM*lves 
JJ*^  '^*^*"«   cxulte<l  ill  thfir  aiimnities ;  and  the  spi- 
^«J,   ill    Uj^  prophecy  of  the  loneliness  of  Chii^t's 
J'V'*''*   ***ul  of  the  gloriousness  of  his  resurrection, 
J.         **»^i*^h  of  which,  and  with  the  signal  of 
ijl  ^"^    •x?tore  her,  the  Church  should  trample  down 
Ibt  y^^  '*  "'Sil   foes  beneath  her  feet.     Yet  again,  in 
1W  1*1^]^*"*?*  '*""^**^  ®^  ****  P.salms  of  David  he  has 
^^jjjj**J^**»*'al  element  in  i\wt>e  events  of  David's  life 
^a^     *^«  Unguo'^e  of  the  (isalm  reflects;  themond, 
^^^^  *****ral  c(»nnexi(»n  between  righteous  faith  and 
^  jt^^   <ieliverance  by  which  it  is  pcr\-a<led ;  aud 
^  r?*-*^^***'i  in  its  fore-emliodiment  of  the  struggles 
^jft\_^*''^  b  whom  it  finds  its  eaAential  and  perfect 
'^t,  •nd  hv  her  miit»n  with  whom  the  Chrb- 
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^"^b  still  claims  }uid  appropriates  the  Dsalm 


^  j^'^atxncp  baa  lotrodnccd,  sod  sUU  MDCtkms,  the 
^-fc  •nn  •••hut  KtrliarouM  word,  TLe  n'tdi-r  wUi 
'isaig  I  .DiiiKk-u  ib.it  Ui«  lenn  gtmskmiUtcai  a 


ito  ner  own.  In  all  thefe  cases  it  is  reqUsfte  to  ths 
full  interpreUtion  of  the  0.  T.  that  the  so-called 
grammatico-historical,^  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual 
interpretation  should  advance  haDl  in  hand:  the 
moral  interpretation  presupposes  the  givnmatioo- 
historical,  the  spiritual  rests  on  the  tTvo  preceding. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  Aie  the  three  several  ele- 
ments in  the  0.  T.  mutually  coexteuhive?  we  reply. 
They  are  certainly  coextensive  in  tlie  0.  T.,  tiJEea 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  several  portions  of  it,  largely 
viewed  ;  yet  not  so  as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced 
in  each  several  section.  The  historical  element  may 
occasionally  exist  akme ;  for,  however  full  a  histoiy 
may  be  of  deeper  meanings,  there  must  alio  nee<u 
be  found  in  it  connecting  links  to  hold  the  signifi- 
cant parts  of  it  together :  otherwise  it  sinks  trom  a 
history  into  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not  to 
dte  doubtful  instances,  the  genealogies,  the  details 
of  the  route  through  the  wilderness  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent partition  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  account 
of  the  war  which  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God's  providential  dealings  with  Abndumi  and  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.  1-12),  are  ob\'ious  and  simple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhoitation,  e.  g.  a  con- 
siderable pait  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  into  which 
the  historical  element  hardly  entei-s:  the  same  is 
the  case  with  Psalm  i.,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
moral  preface  to  the  psalms  which  follow,  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
vades them  generally.  Occasionally  also,  as  in 
Psalm  ii.,  which  Is  designed  to  bear  witness  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  through  the  Psalms,  the 
prophetical  element,  though  not  altogether  divorced 
from  the  historical  and  the  moral,  yet  completely 
overshadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  the  historical, 
moral,  or  prophetioil  interest  of  a  section  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  lie  rather  in 
the  general  tenour  and  result  of  the  whole  than  in 
any  number  of  separate  passages :  e.  g.  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  book  of  Job  lies  pre-eminently  not 
in  the  truths  which  the  sc\'eral  speeches  may  con- 
tain, but  in  the  great  moral  lesson  to  the  unfolding 
of  which  they  are  all  gradually  working. 

That  we  should  u^e  the  New  Testament  as  the 
key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  intei-pret  the  litter  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  in  accordance  botn 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers  asserted 
respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition  received  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origen  defen<ied  and  fortified  the  thi-eefMd  method 
of  interpretation.  But  here  it  is  the  aiuilogy  of  the 
N.  T.  interpretations  that  we  must  follow;  for  it 
were  unrea>onable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  wouhl  be  found  completely  intei^- 
preted  in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  only  a  spiritusi 
meaning  of  the  Old  Totiment  be  in  the  New  sufB- 
cientiy  i^cognizM,  does  it  seem  much  more  reason- 
able to  ex}H*ct  every  separate  type  to  be  there  indi- 
catcti  or  explaineti,  or  the  fulfilment  of  eveiy 
prophecy  noteii,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  hhoiild  unfold  the  historical  importance  or 
the  moral  l»son  of  every  separate  pm-tion  ef  the 
0.  T.  history.  Why  indeetl  should  we  assume  that 
a  full  interpretation  in  any  single  re^pect  of  the 
older  volume  would  be  given  in  another  of  len 
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thaj]  a  qturtcr  of  1U  butk,  the  priixiiuT  decigu  «f 
which  li  not  i*j(po»itory  at  all«  and  thAt  wh«ii  tha 
luc  actimUf  male  of  the  former  in  the  latter  is  m 
kind  to  manifold?  The  ApwlJes  nowhere  profefis 
to  fire  a  ejatematio  iuterpretatioD  of  the  0.  T, 
The  noiTifit  approach  to  any  such  is  to  be  fouod  lo 
the  erplanatioQ  of  the  spiritual  meanitig  of  tl]« 
MoMic  ritual  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
•rsn  here  it  is  expressly  declared  that  thei-e  are 
many  things  '*  of  which  we  cannot  now  i^ieak  par- 
tioulaily"  <ii.  5).  We  may  well  allow  that  the 
substance  of  all  tlie  O.  T.  fthadows  is  in  the  N.  T, 
coutaiueiJ,  without  holdiug  tliat  the  sereral  relations 
between  the  fubstanue  and  the  shadows  are  thei^  in 
each  cue  authoriUtirdy  Iraoed. 

With  the.<ie   preliminary  olraervations   we   may 
g\m<x  at  the  aeverul  bi-anches  of  the  tuter|>ret«r  i 

Fii'Kt,  then^  Scripture  has  its  outward  forrn  or 
bodvi  ^^  the  tmvm.  details  of  which  he  will  hare 
to  explore  and  to  analyse.     He  must  ascvrtaiu  the 
rhing  outwardly  aiMrtodt   ooaunaoded^    foi^et«>ld, 
piayai  for,  or  the  like ;  and  this  with  reference,  bo 
Ikr  as  U  possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  dr- 
Gum>8taQce»,  the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and 
•octal  pndtiaa,  the  ma&oer  of  life,  the  iuntiunding 
ioflueoces,  tlie  dlitinctire  character,  and  the  object 
in  TieWt  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
snd  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  soece.    Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  tlie  outward  form  of  Scripture 
will  itself^  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figurative. 
How  fthi>uld  it  indeed  be  othei-iA'ise,  wh«i  ail  Ian*  I 
guage  is  in   its   stmcture  essentially  Hgurative?  i 
Even,  howereis  though  we  should  detine  the  literal  | 
MMue  of  words  to  be  that  which  they  signify  in 
their  ummt  acceptation,   and    the  Bgumtire  that 
which  they   intend   in  another  than  their  usuiil  | 
acceptation,  under  some  form  or  figure  of  specdi, 
iiill  when  the  terms  literal  and  figwative  simply 
belong  (to  use  the  woida  of  Van  Mildert)  **  to  the 
verbal  eignifi cation,  which  with  re»pect  to  the  eeuM 
may  be  Tirtually  the  jnime,  whether  or  not  ex- 
prised  by  trope  and  Bgure,'*  and  when  thi^iefore  it 
is  iropwsibie  to  conceive  that  by  persons  o.  ijode- 
rate  understanding  any  other  thar^  the  tigurattv^ 
sense  could  ever  hare  been  deduced  from  the  words 
employed,  we  rightfully  account  the  investigatkui 
of  5uch  Ben«e  a  nrcesaary  part  of  the  most  fil»- 
tnentiry  int^&rpretatJon.     To  the  outward  form  of 
Scripture  thus  belong  all  metonymies,  in  wluch  one 
name  is  su^tituted  for  aiiotiier,  e.  g.  the  cause  for 
the  effect^  the  mouth  for  the  word ;  and  metaphom, 
in  which  a  woid  is  transfonned  iixim  its  proper  to  I 
a  cognate  iignification,  e,  g.  when  hardness  is  pre*  I 
dicated  of  the  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul ;  «o  also  | 
ail  pmMfiopelas^  or   persooiHcati  3ns ;  and  ereu  all 
anthropomorphic   and   authropopathic  deacriptious 
of  God,  whidi  :5iild  never  liave  been  midetsiood  in 
%  piiMr  litetni  sense,  at  least  by  any  of  the  right- 
miiide«l  amcng^  God's  people.     Nor  woold  errcQ  the 
iscltnivelv  grammatico-historical  interpt^itar  deem 
It  :io  part  of  fais  taik  to  eiplam  such  a  continoed 
metaj^ho-'  v  that  in  Ps.  L»z.  d  seqq..  or  such  a 
parable  os  tikat  in  Is.  t.  1*7,  or  such  a  t^ible  as  that 
ill  Judg.  it.  8-15.     The  histx)ricaJ  element  in  such 
^KLiim^«a  only  oomca  out  when  their  allegorical  chsi-  | 
laetcr  is  perodvcd ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  it  | 
ina  avar  unperoeiv«d.    StiU  the  primaiy  allegorical 
mouiing  ID  aueh  passages  may  itself  be  an  allegory  j 
3f  something  be^d,  with  which  Litter  the  moi« ' 
nidimeutsry  iotarpretattou  is  not  strictly  conoemtd.  ' 
Au  uLeS|>i'cUfit  Jewish   reader  of  U    v    L^i  iui|£nt 
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hare  tneed  in  the  rinerani  an  imapt  al  Ik  I 
of  his  iiiheritanot,  fenced  oS  hj  \U 
heights^  dewrls,  aifcd  sea  from  the 
terriUirioi^ — might  have  dbccmcd  is  th«  i 
old  heathen  tribes  that  had  bato  pltuicil  iipl 
00^  it,  and  in  the  choice  rine  the  IimH  tMtrf 
been  pUntad  in  thdr  place^ 
the  towier  with  the  city  of  1  (jinhl 

the  protecting  Davidic  sovvmgTUT ,  aiui  lam  W 
pT«9s  with  the  Temple,  when  tiie  Waai  i 
AtcriAcas  was  poored  forth,  as  the  symbol  of  b 
worship ;  and  tiiis  without  inquiting  vsiki  of  r 
of  the  higher  bleaainga  of  which  all  Ihaie  I 
wert  but  the  shadows.     Yet  It  li  not  Is  be  J 
that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoarthlt^  Is  i 
exact  line  where  the  province  of  tpivilad  1 
pretotion  begins  and  that  of  hisloirKal  mJk,  * 
tlie  one  hand  the  fpiritual  significauut  of  a  | 
may  oocasionallj,  [lerhaps  ofkn,  throw  bfM  t 
historical  element  involved  ia  it  i  on  the  oUmt 
the  very  large  toe  of  figtmtivt  hagwy  III 
0.  T.,  and  more  especially  in  the  p«o|)hed«.f 
pares  us  for  the  racognitloa  of  thf  yet  m«fs  i 
tigurative  and  eaientially  aUcfOfkial  iaifuriYi 
runs,  as  a  Aw^mia,  through  the  whole. 

Yel  no  iioh^ow«d  or  unworthy  luk  eu  il  I 
be  to  study,  even  for  its  owtt  saise,  Iht  1 
form  in  which  the  0.  T.  comas  lo 
was  probably  to  most  of  os  oo«  of  SIm  x 
charms  of  our  childhood,  def^loptog  hi  iBOvl 
of  bititherhood  with  all  that  had  f«Oi  T  ' 
leading  us  to  feel  that  we  w«n  not  i 
which  befeU  us,  and  therefore,  c 
wt  could  not  live  for  ouimIvw  i 
itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  ' 
God,  and  re  reds  the  care  wharewith  K»  h 
watched  over  the  intereftt»  of  Hia  Chorck 
aU  the  hist^rj  of  the  0.  T.  Is  the 
preface  to  the  historical  advmt  of  tha  Soft  4 
in  the  flesh.     We  need  harlly  lahoiir  1 
the  N,  T.  recognizea  the  geoml  1 
of  what  the  0.  T.  recot-ds.     H  Is 
sumed.    The  gospd^genealogies  twilfy  ( 
our  Lord  when  fie  spoke  of  the  dadjw  t 
phets  and   righteous   men   of  old.  or  i 
rightMoa  blood  shtd  upon  th<^  euth  t 
be  visited  npon  His  own  generatioa ;  so  1 
and  Paul  in  their  ipeeches  in  the  < 
and  at  Antioch ;  so  too,  a^piiD,  the  lallii 
spoke  of  the  thiogi  which  '^hapfsMd" 
Ifiinelites  for  ensamplec.     The  Xmummm 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  to  thi  outvtni  i 
of  particular  ciroumstancses  oouM  bt  avdy  ^ 

out  iu  array,  were  it  needful     ^*'  ^  m  r  * 

to  tlmt  which  is  not  relatod 

tory,  there  will  always  rtfr.  - 

tar  the  descriptions  are  lo  b« 

historicul,  how  fiu-  as  drawn,  for  a  spadhc  | 

(it)m  the  imagioatioa.     Such  a  qucaUva 

itsdf,  for  example,  in  iht  book  of  Job. 

which  most  plainly  be  in  «ach  eai 

Ing  to  the  particular  circimistaE&Ois. 

oould  never  have  any  outwnH   rt-Afft; 

the  Canticles,  be  made  the  v 

gory ;  imd   yet  even    herv   < 

meets  us  iu  the  historical   ^■rr>Lui  m 

bridegroom,  m  the  varioi^  looil  atloafc^w  i 

allegorise  has  intmduoed  into  hka  da«9ipllo«i  I 

the  referanoii  to  the  raaaneni  and  coati 

aga.     la  tnunloiog  the  extent  of  tV  hli 

mftyi  in  the  propbtctas,  b>i  i 

vfr*  l*^«lmi»tK,  ve  must  dt^i 
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ick  wc  dtlwr  defmitel j  know  or  rokj  nunonthlj 
ime  to  hare  been  fuIHU«i  at  a  period  not  cn- 
Ay  distant  from  that  at  wnich  they  were  uttered, 
I  thoee  whidi  reached  fiur  beyond  in  their  pro- 
ctive  reference.    The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were 
fioeforth  annexed  to  the  donuun  of  history  (Ih. 
i. ;  W.  crii.  3!i).     It  must  be  oUenred,  however, 
it  the  prophet  odm  beheld  in  a  sii^le  vision,  and 
trefore  delineated   as  accomplished  all  at  once, 
at  was  reiilly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaolatioti  of 
bykMi,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (Is. 
. } ;  or,  as  in  Kzekiel's  prophecy  mipi>cting  tlie 
miliation  of  Egypt,  uttered   his  predictions  in 
Ji  ideal  languajTe  as  scatcely  admitted  of  a  literal 
Hlmeut  ^Kz.  xxix.  8-12;  see  Fairbaim  in  loco), 
th  tlie  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the  case 
lid  thus.     A  picture  was  prenented  to  the  pro- 
mt's gace,  embodying  an  outward  representation 
certain   future  ypiritual   struggles,  judgments, 
uniplu,  or  bltfSAiugs;    a   picture   suggested    in 
leivl  bj  the  histoiical  drcumstanoes  of  the  pre- 
it  (Zedi.  ri.  9-15  ;  Pk.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past 
s.  XX.  3.S,  36 ;  Is.  li.  15,  xlviii.  *il ;  P».  xdx.  6, 
iq.),  or  of  the  near  future,  already  anticipated 
I   viewed   as  present   (Is.  xlix.  7-26;  I*s.  Ivii. 
II),  or  of  all  tliese,  rariously  combined,  altered, 
I  heightaned  by  the  imagination.     But  it  does 
t  follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly 
Kight  to  pass :  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for 
»  spiritual,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the 
•ard  reality  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  pixiphecj 
tk  etlecL     In  some  cases,  moi-e  especially  those  in 
ich  the  pi-opliet  had  taken  his  stand  upon  tlie 
icr  future,  tlieie  was  a  preliminary  and  typical 
ilmciit,  or,  rather,  approach  to  it ;  for  it  seldom, 
ver,  coiTvupoiided  to  Uie  full  extent  of  the  pro- 
it:  the   tar-reaching   import  of  the  prophecy 
id  have  been  oWuied  if  it  had.   The  mensuiing- 
never  outw:mTly  went  forth  upon  (Jareb  and 
Milled  about  toGoath  (Jer.  xxxi.  89)  till  the 
of  Henid  Agiippa,  atW  our  Saviour's  final 
upon  the  litiMiil  Jerusalem  had  been  actually 
iiweit ;  and  neither  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
i<  of  Henxl  corrofponded  to  tliat  which  had 
*»cU  iu  vj.%loii  by  Kzekiel  (xl.  seqq.).    There 
^>ver,  .18  it  would  seem,  exceptional  cases 
f  evt'u  the  outward  fonn  of  the  prophet's 
iJi  w:uN  divinely  drawn  fixun  the  unknown 
much  .Ls  from  the  historical  drcunuitauces 
'h  he  w.w  lamiliar,  and  in  which,  oonse- 
iie  iletiils  of  tlie  imagery  by  means  of 
« >iicentnite<l  all  his  GOiwcious  coi^xeptions 
uie   weie   literully,  or  almost  hternlly, 
Die  events  by  which  his  prediction  was 
■^mh  is  the  ca»e  in  Is.  Uii.     The  Holy 
sit«>l  t)  tlie  prophet  the  actual  death- 
r  Saviour   an  tiie  form   in  w!.ich  his 
that  ovent  was  to  be  enibodieil;  and 
ly  in  it  an  approach  to  a  litend  history 
.>ur's  eixiunuice:*   bctui«  tliey  came  to 

;:  the  rndin:«it5  of  inteqiretation,  let 

here  Kurtice  : — The  knowlinige  of  the 

I  ••brew  wonlj>  i*  gathervd  [<ij  from  the 

M»m  piinillel  poasages,  (o,  fioin  the 

Mpiet;itio:>«  preserved  in  JewLJi  cona- 

liictioiiaries,  {d)  from  tlie  ancient 

•>iii  the  cognate  hinguages,  Chaldee, 

:thir.     The  syntix  must  be  almost 

I  fiom  the  <).  T.  itself;  and  fur  the 

f  tlic  poetic«il  Itnoks  while  Ibe  im 

Uidy  of  the  Hebrew  |Mr.illcIi-<ni  i> 
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now  gcuerally  recogniieil,  more  attention  Leeds  ti 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  ou  tlie 
centralism  and  inversion  by  whidi  the  pcetieal 
structure  and  language  is  often  marked.  It  may 
here  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  varioua 
systematic  treatises  which  have  by  different  gene- 
rations been  put  forth  on  the  interpretation  o( 
Sciipture,  the  moat  standard  work  is  the  Phuoloyia 
Sacra  of  Sol.  Glassius  (Iht>f.  at  Jena,  f  1656),  ori- 
ginally published  in  1623,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
new  edition  of  it,  *'  accommodated  to  their  timer," 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theological  views  of 
the  new  editors,  was  brought  out  by  Duthu  and 
Bauer,  1776-97.  It  is  a  vast  utorehouse  of  ma- 
terials ;  but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
much  superseded  by  the  special  labours  of  moie  re 
cent  scholars  in  particular  departments.) 

From  the  outwaitl  form  of  the  0.  T.  we  proceed 
to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scrijptuie  was 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was  profiuUe  for 
doctnne,  for  reproof,  for  oorrection,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  and  it  is  in  th^ 
implidt  recognition  of  the  essentially  nnoral  cha- 
racter of  the  whole,  that  our  Loid  and'  His  apostlea 
not  only  appeal  to  iU  direct  precepts  (#.  g.  Matt. 
XV.  4 ;  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth  tJie  fuhMss  of 
thdr  bearing  (r.  g.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  Uy  bare 
moral  lesMMis  in  6.  T.  passages  whidi  lie  rather  be- 
neath the  surface  than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii. 
32  ;  John  x.  34. 35 ;  Acta  vii.  48,  49 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 
10 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  13-15).  With  regard  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching  implied 
in  its  letter ;  and  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees, 
upbraids  them  for  their  omission  of  its  wdghtier 
matters— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  The  history 
too  of  the  0.  T.  finds  fi-equent  reference  made  in 
the  N.  T.  to  its  moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3 ;  Kom. 
iv.,  ix.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  6-11;  Heb.  ui.  7-11,  xi.; 
2  Pet.  ii.  15-16;  1  John  iii.  12).  No  doubt  it 
was  with  reference  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be 
drawn  from  them  that  that  history  had  been  made 
to  dwell  at  greatest  length  on  the  events  of  greateitt 
moiid  importance.  The  same  reason  explains  al4 
why  it  should  be  to  so  large  an  extent  biogiaphical. 
Tlie  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  will  have,  among  hia 
other  tasks,  to  analyse  in  the  lives  set  before  him 
the  various  yet  generally  mingled  woi  king!^  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.  He  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  tliat  any  of  the 
lives  are  those  of  perfect  men  ;  Scripture  nowhere 
asserta  or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  even  the  best 
testify  against  it.  Nor  must  he  expect  to  be  ez- 
pres&iy  informed  of  each  recorded  action,  any  more 
than  of  each  sentin;?nt  delivered  by  the  ievei«< 
hpeakers  iu  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were  com- 
mendable or  the  contivy ;  nor  must  we  assume,  as 
some  have  done,  that  .Sciipture  identifies  itself  with 
evei  y  action  of  a  saintly  man  which,  without  cpenlT 
coiuiemning,  it  reconU.  The  moral  errors  by  which 
the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  O.  T.  sainU  were  di»- 
tigured  are  relaU'd,  and  that  for  our  instmctioo, 
but  not  generally  criticixed:  «.  y.  that  of  Abraham 
when,  already  once  warned  in  Kgypt,  he  siifcvd 
the  king  of  (i'erar  to  suppose  that  Sarah  was  merely 
his  sister;  or  th«t  of  L>avid,  when,  by  feigning 
himself  mad,  he  pra>-ttMad  deceit  upon  Arhish.  Th* 
interpreter  of  Scri|»ti.n  has  no  warrant  for  shutting 
his  eyes  to  such  erron ;  certainly  not  the  warrant 
of  I>avid,  who  himself  x-irtually  coufiJhcd  them  ii 
Ps.  isvi".  '.k«e  cKpeciaily  vcr.  13).     He  uiust  ao> 
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k;ii(ml«<1ge  lu 111  commoml  the  holy  fkith  which  lay 
Nt  tiie  loot  of  tiie  curliJ^t  rvcnnietl  deedi*  of  jAoi)b,  • 
fnirh  rewardel  hj  hh  lieiximiug  the  heir  of  God*s 
l^iDinisea  {  but  he  mii^nt  lio  le«4  lUlkJ)Owl^dge  and 
{jonthmn  Jowfjb'«  unl>iv)t.h<*i'ly  dt^rit  nuHl  tilial  di*- 
ohctJi^nce,  olTeuceH  puni^titfi  hf  the  iunowa  that 
iti«jidcd  him  from  hh  lllj^ht  luto  Mesoputamiii  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  And  should  he  be  ttittpied 
to  desire  thftt  in  nuch  cases  the  0.  T,  had  distm- 
guirdied  more  directly  and  authoritatively  the  goixl 
from  the  evil,  he  will  oik,  Would  it  in  Miut  cis^ 
har^  *.po!ceu  ns  effectually?  Ai^  not  our  tliougUtA 
mote  dmwu  out,  and  our  aflectioaj^  more  eugH^;^,^ 
by  itudying  a  maxi'^  diaractei-  in  tlie  reconls  of  his 
Ui'i!  thaii  in  a  suramary  ot'it  ready  pt^epred  for  us? 
U  it  Id  a  dried  and  UbeUed  coUectioa  of  sjiecimenSr 
or  in  a  II  ^  '    <  when?  the  flowei^s  liave  all  their 

serebal  ,  tluit  we  best  learn  to  appre- 

cinte  tht  L. ..-  ^-.,  .Lii^^^  of  llojul  nature?  The  true 
glory  of  the  O.  T.  is  here  the  choice  richoen  of  the 
garden  into  which  it  comlucts  us.  It  seta  beibiti  us 
just  thotse  live* — the  liv***  gt-nerally  of  religjous 
meu — which  will  bi^t  rv^y  our  study i  ftud  will 
nio-^t  sti-ongly  suggest  tlie  moral  Ifiisous  that  God 
M riuld  have  iia  louu ;  and  bej-ein  rt  ii>  Ihiit,  iti  regjvnl 
of  the  luond  aspects  uf  the  O.  T.  history,  we  tnuy 
mast  surely  truce  the  oveiruling  i]il!t]euc«  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  hy  which  the  sacrnl  hiflborians  wrote. 

But  the  0-  T.  has  fuither  its  spiritual  and  tiier^ 
fore  prophi'ticil  element.,  the  result  of  that  organic 
unity  of  &inied  history  by  means  of  which  the  same 
God  who  In  His  wiid^m  delayed,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  fihouhl  be  come,  the  atlvent  of  His  Son  into  the 
world,  oniained  that  all  the  carrier  aud  woiiehip  of 
liis  earlier  ptKiple  should  ontwnrdly  anticipate  the 
glDiii»s  of  the  Uedei'mer  aiid  of  Mjs  aplritually  ran* 
soined  Chui  ch.  Our  attention  is  here  fimt  attracted 
to  tlie  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  O,  T.,  of 
the  prospective  relerenoe  of  which,  at  the  time  that 
they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  and  the 
RiAJority  of  which  still  awaiteii  their  fulhlment 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  born.  Ko 
new  covenant  lia*i  up  to  tl^it  time  been  inaugn- 
rated  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-40);  no  templi^  built  cone 
fpondiog  to  tJwt  which  Kzckiel  had  described  |>1, 
iwqq.) ;  nor  had  the  new  Darid  ene  that  arisen  to 
be  a  prince  in  IsTtiel  I  ih.  miv.).  With  CTirist  then 
the  new  era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  com- 
menoed.  In  Uim  were  to  be  fulfilled  all  things  that 
wei*  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses^  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets, and  in  the  tWins,  cooceroing  Him  (Luke 
xxiv,  44;  cf.  ^fatt.  zxvi.  54,  kc),  A  marvellous 
amount  there  was  In  His  person  of  the  verification 
of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy — partly  that  it  might 
be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to  Uim; 
partly  li«c3UJie  His  outwatiJ  mii^on,  up  to  the  timt 
a  Hiji  death,  was  out  to  the  lost  ^hepp  of  the  house 
ol  Ifnel,  and  the  Ifrtter  had  not  yet  been  finally 
st.j)ersed<ri  hy  the  spiiit.  Yet  it  would  plainly  be 
impc«sible  to  sapj^joi^e  that  the  significancG  of  such 
piropliecie»  as  Zeeh.  ix.  9  was  exhausted  by  the 
tijeie  outward  verification ;  and  with  the  delivery 
ul  CiiHst  by  His  oii'n  people  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
tlje  dwim  fin  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  i"eject'mg  Him, 
and  the  ratirtcalimi  of  the  new  covenant  by  His 
oeatlw  and  tlie  sub>!«(]ueut  mission  of  the  npostJes 
to  all  QAtiuns,  all  consummated  by  the  final  blow 
y^hmh  lell  withiu  forty  yeare  on  the  onc^  cIiormj 
people  of  Godf  the  outwaixi  bl<&^ngs  had  raergai 
'or  erer  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typical  Istadltisti 
Icttioo  iu  tlie  Church  LTuivei'sa], 

Ueacc  tlie  ;n*iit9  a'Miiioe  fio  3  the  ^  1,  at  any 
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recognition,  ^y  either  Christ  or  Ht»  a|ttBtUa,ilq 
prospective  i»iitward  glot  V^  ^  tlj*-  | 
rally  int^rpreiad,  wouhl  npU«l.   Sok 

of  outward  restoratioL  l      .  u  tha  1 

outward  doom  which  Lririr-i  nTt-*  ^1  fonh  mj 
nation  from  wbidi  He  Him-irlf  had  «piit] 
43,  xxiii.  38,  sxiv.  ii;  no  old  outward  i 
with    the    spiritual    »lratian    which 
apostles  dojlmed  t-o  be  still  itt  •^fr^ie  for 
nbe  of  Isiiiei  who  should  I  Ufl 

xadii,  39  ;  Actji  id.  ll*-;i| ; 


10). 


Th*' 


ererywh*;:  Uiif,l 

privileges.   1  <  wl  I 

of  Christ  (Jitim  s,  16,  si.  iri^  Adtm  ti.  $i, 

15-17;  Kom.  it.  25,  26, 33, S3,  1.  II,  I3»l 

26.27;  2  Cor.  %i.  16-18;  C 

4-6,  10 ;  Rev,  iii,  7.  8,  «,  - 

all,  in  the  erowniug  possogv 

pretation  of  0.  T»  prophecy    ; 

the  Christian  Church  is  dis  i  isj| 

the  Ziun  ol'  whoee  glory  all  tht  piu^du  l.  ja4  »^*J 

Ki^'eu  apuiTt,  however,  from  the  authuf  utlt»  r 

pretiition  thus  placed  upon  them,  tUt 

oonUin   within   tl>cmid[ve^,  iu  futlio>»»t 

tlie evitjrnce  of  their  spiritual  imiort      It 

be  that  the  literal  Zton  siiD<  ^ 

physioil   height  flsw  ii.  2),  11 

leveile<i  to  a  piain  (Zefh-  si".  i     ' 

by  straight  linesaod  in  I'ri  :    !      v\  •; 

to  its  physical  confonT 

the  city  of  Jerusalem  ^ii  ^i 

Temple  1  tb«  iL  2),  op  : 

fixim  it  (ib.  ilr.  6),  aad  je; 

its  old  place  ( Jer.  xJzi.  38, 

that  holy  watei^  should  issue  rrrirn  Jirtusimi^J 

creasing  in  depth  as  they  roll  oo«  oot  lltfiMi^ J 

accessioa  of  any  tributary  straaiaa,  but  i 

cuase  their  source  is  beneath  the 

xlvii.!.     Nor  could  it  well  be  that,  afttf"! 

of  genealogies  and  title^ee^' 

reotganizerl  in  their  tribes  : 

12-14;  Mai.  iii.  3;  Ei.  tip 

tl&l  alter  their  old  estates 

again,  that  all  tlie  iuliabit»t<'  M  • 

go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worslufi*  not  od?  »n| 

festivals  (Z^ch.  liv.   16),  but  oven  m«ithlT  [ 

weekly  (la,  Irvi.  23),  and  yet  tluit  whil*  Jtn-s 

were  thus  the  seal  of  worship  tor  the  whnlt  1 

thei^e  liliouid  also  be  altara  f.v-  -  •* '  -     '  fv 

Zeph.  iL  II;  MaL  L  1 1). 

diderent  expressions  of  the  Jl 

the  extension  of  God's  pur^ 

Nor  can  we  suppose  tltat  Jt  v  '!ff^^ 

wardly  tnumpli   over  !i  I'l 

long  di>appeared  from  tl      v  j 

11.  12;   li.  Ii.  14;  Ma.  y. 

will  sacrifices  be  renewed 

Christ  has  by  one  ofli&ring  } 

that  are  sanctiHeil ;    nor  wiJ! 

attach  to  Jerusalem,  when  1 

**  neitlier  f'  *'      -^ *    ' 

shall  nicii 

tUTdl     Isiti 

is  neithei  Jew  nui  lii  ^t-i* 

alike  the  cirrumctstoii  s'wi  \h 

seed  (GaL  iii.  2S)  1,  sod  tl,-  U 

qnrntly  une^i  in  tlie  K.  T,  tli 

Chuidi  (M"'    *  '     ^-    ^ 
2^ ;  Gal. 
Tiie  m"' 
floi7  of  thK  UudcuOMu'i  i^^iiiiiui 
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Int  the  fivm  that  is  derived  from  the  oatward  dr- 
CunistaiioeB  of  the  cveer  of  God's  ancient  peojpie, 
which  had  iias-sed,  or  all  but  pnsaed,  awaj  before 
the  t'lilHlment  of  the  promised  ble^vings  commenced. 
The  one  kingdom  wns  indeed  to  merge  into  rather 
shun  to  be  riolentlj  replaced  by  the  other;   the 
holy  sead  of  old  was  to  be  the  stock  of  the  new 
generation ;  noen  of  all  nations  were  to  take  hold  of 
tho  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  Israelitish  apostles  were 
to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  new  Christian  com- 
munitj.     Nor  wns  even  the  form  in  wliioh  the 
announcement  of  the  new  blessings  had  been  clothed 
to  be  rudely  c'uct  aside :  the  imagery  of  the  proplwts 
ta  on  crery  account  justly  dear  to  us,  and  from 
IcTo,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak  the 
lan^u^  of  Canaan.     But  then  arises  the  quebticM!* 
Must  not  this  language  have  been  divinely  designed 
from  the  first  as  the  language  of  (lod's  Chuich  ? 
b  it  eokilr  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet^,  whose 
writings  torm  so  Urge  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  should 
hare  so  extensively  used   the  history  of  the  old 
lamiA  as  the  garment  wherein  to  enwrap  their  de- 
lineations of  the  blHfciings  of  the  new,  and  yet  tliat 
that  history  sliould  not  be  in  itself  essentially  an 
■ntidpAtionof  what  the  promised  Itedeemer  was  to 
bring  with  him  ?     Besides,  the  typical  import  ot 
the  Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ritual  worship  is  im- 
pUeil  in  Heb.  ix.  {**  The  Holy  (jhost  this  signi- 
^ring**),  and  is  almost  universally  allowed  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of  Israel's 
history  from  the  cei-emouies  of  Ismel's  worship; 
nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  pi-eiwtliiig  histor}' 
•f  the  patriarchs  from  those  of  the  history  of  Isitiel. 
The  N.  T.  itsvlf  implies  the  typical  import  of  a 
Inrge  part  o(  the  0.  T.  naiTative.      The  original 
dMoinioD  conferred  upon  man  (1  Cor.  xv.  27  ;  Ueb. 
ii.  8),  the  rest  of  iiod  on  the  seventh  dny  (Heb.  iv. 
4),  the  iastitution  of  maniage  ^Kph.  v.  31),  are  in 
\H  nil  investtnl  with  a  deeper  and  prospective  mean- 
ing.    So  alM  the  offering  and  m^iitynlom  of  Abel 
(Heb.  xi.  4,  xii.  24)  ;  the  pivservation  of  Noah  and 
^  family  in  the  ark  (\  Pet.  iii.  21);  the  priest- 
hsod  of  Meichixeilek  (Heb.  vii.,  following  Ps.  ex. 
4);  the  mutual  relation  of  Saiah  and  Haj^r,  and  of 
thar  childien  (fSal.  iv.  22,  seqq.);    Uic  otTering 
nd  rescue  of  Isatir  (^liom.  viii.  32;  Heb.  xi.  19;; 
the  fiiTour  of  <.Jo.l  to  .Jacob  rather  than  Ksau  (Iwom. 
Il  1(».13,  fdllowiii*:  Mai.  i.  2,  3,;  the  sojourn  of 
JwmI  in  K-,'yiit  (Matt.  ii.  15);  the  passover  feast 
^1  Cor.  T.  7,  8^;  the  jihephcnWiip  of  Moses  (Heb. 
Mia.  IJii,  rf.  Is.  liiii.  11,  Sept.);  his  veiling  of  his 
Aw  at  Sinai  t2  Cor.  iii.  13) ;  the  ratifiration  of  the 
flsvenautby  hhMMi  (Heb.  ix.  18,  seiiq.) ;  the  priestly 
ttmrmcter  oi t\\-.  ch«Kt'n  i»eopl*»  (1  Pet.  ii.  9) ;  (Jod  s 
•ucn^anl  pies^nce  with  them  i2  Cor.  vi.  IG);   the 
fsnoiis     rrents   in    thfir   pilpima}]je  through   the 
'  ^  <  I  ('^»r.  X.  I,  and  S|>eviaily  the  eating  of  manna 
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■■»  h«wni  .Matt,  iv^  4;  John  vi.  48-51);  the 
y*'g  «il»ofthe  hnwn  ^eJpent  (John  iii.  14; ;  the 
P^*'^»^  ctf  the  divino  piTx'ua'  with  Israel  ai\er  the 
"^1^^^  ©f  Mos*"*.  thi'ir  hhq)li«*rd.  from  them  (Heb. 
*?*•"•■•  _c.'.  iVut.  xxxi.  »»);  the  kinplom  of  Ihivid 
\|~*  *-  ii-,  33);  and  the  devouring  of  Jonah 
v~**-  Xii.  40).  If  stime  of  these  iustincei  l»e 
■•«^«d       •fcubuul,  let  at   !*sLst    the   rest    l»e   dulv 


1^." *•  "Li  this  not  without  rvgani  to  the  aimu- 

y^    *«^iTe  of  Hie  wh'.l**.     In  the  <).  T.  itself  we 
^'  **>d  this  even  in  the  latest  tiroes,  events  and 
^ipre^ly   tieated    v    typical :    r.  7.    the 
*'**^  the  niKif^n^-teii  stone  the  headstone  of  Uif 
tf  ^^  '  P'^'ifcdiiy  a  hu>toric:d  incident  in  the  laying 
^  nufrlatiou  of  »he  uecoml  Temple,  Ps.  csViii. 


22)  :  the  arraying  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  with 
fidr  garments  (Zech.  iii.),  and  the  placing  of  crown« 
00  his  he»d  to  symbolize  the  union  of  rovalty  and 
priesthood  (Zech.  vi.  9,  seqq.).  A  further  testi 
mony  to  the  typical  chai-octer  of  the  history  ox  ths 
Old  Testament  is  furnished  by  the  typical  character 
of  the  events  leUted  even  in  tne  New.  All  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical,  and  are 
almost  universally  so  acknowledged :  the  works  of 
mercy  which  He  wrought  outwardly  on  the  body 
betokening  His  corresponding  operations  witliif 
man's  soul.  Sm  too  the  outward  fulfilments  of  pro 
phecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were  types  of  ths 
deeper  though  less  immediately  sti-iking  fulfilment 
which  it  was  to  ocmtinue  to  receive  idf^Iy ;  and  if 
tliis  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance  underlit 
the  literal  narrative  of  the  New  Testamrat,  how 
much  more  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  10  essentially 
designed  as  a  ]>reparation  for  the  good  things  to 
come !  A  remarkable  and  honourable  testimony  00 
this  subject  was  borne  in  his  later  years  by  De  Wette. 
**  Long  before  Christ  jippeared,"  he  says,  **  the  world 
was  prepared  tor  His  appearance :  the  entire  0.  T.  is 
a  great  piophecy,  a  gi-eat  type  of  Him  who  was  to 
come,  and  did  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy 
seers  of  the  0.  T.  saw,  in  spirit,  the  advent  of  Christ 
long  beforehand,  and  in  prophetic  anticipations  of 
greater  or  less  clearness  had  presages  of  the  new 
doctrine?  The  typological  oompaiison  too  of  ths 
Old  Tef'.tament  with  the  New  wns  no  mei-e  play  of 
fancy ;  :uid  it  is  scarcely  altogether  accidental  that 
the  evangelic  hi^^tory,  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars, nuis  inraliel  with  the  Mosaic  '  (cited  by 
Tholuck,  T/ie  Old  Testament  in  the  New), 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  in  many  quarten 
an  unwillingness  to  recognize  tlie  spiritual  element 
in  the  historical  porta  of  the  0.  T.,  arising  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endangei 
that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
M)  abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  n  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  aifi'ect 
its  existence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  aie  cer^ 
tainly  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  element  confirms 
Uie  outward  reality  of  the  historical  tact.  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonali ;  whicii  many  would 
consign  to  the  i-egion  of  parable  or  myth,  not  nppa- 
rently  from  any  result  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  fiml  an  origin  for  the  ^to]-y  sjive  in  tact, 
but  simply  from  the  unwillinpiess  to  give  cre<lit  to 
I  an  event  the  extraonlinarj'  character  of  which  must 
I  have  been  patent  from  the  first.     But  if  the  divine 

■  puq)ose  were  to  prefigure  ina^triking  and  eti'ective 
manner  the  pasKige  of  our  Saviour  through   the 

,  darkness  of  the  tomb,  how  could  any  ordinaiy 
I  event,  nkin  to  onlinaiy  human  exp»?rience,  ade- 
I  qnately  repi-esent  that  of  whicii  we  have  no  expe- 
'  rienw?     The  utmost  ihmiU  of  the  royal  ps^ilmist 

■  requireii.  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  l>e  heightenwi  and  com- 
j  pocteil  t<>gi'ther  by  the  aid  of  extianeous  imagery  in 

oilier  th.it  they  might  typify  the  horrors  of  death. 
Tho.se  Kjnnf  horroi-s  weie  more  definitely  prefigured 
by  the  incaivmition  of  Jonali :  it  was  a  maiTeUoua 
tyi*,  but  not  more  marvellous  than  the  antitype 
which  it  foiwlia  lowwl :  it  totitieil  by  its  very  won* 
drousnev'i  that  these  are  gloomy  tenois  lieyond  an/ 
of  which  this  woi  Id  supplies  the  ex})erience,  but  ovei 
wnich  Christ  should  triumph,  as  Jouali  was  deli* 
vei-cti  fi-om  the  k-lly  of  the  ti^h. 

OiaiKither  danger  L<»etting  the  pnth  of  the  sfi* 
ritual  inter]ii-et«'r  of  tlie  O.  T.,  we  have  a  wamini 
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Ui  tlic  unediffitig  pueriliUea  into  which  ■ome  boTc  1 
£iJ]«n«  Agaiiuit  »uch  he  will  guard  by  lorgoing 
ioo  ciirioui  a  «efti'ch  for  mei-e  exteruiil  resf^mblnnces 
bfltveeii  Die  Old  Totetowt  mid  the  New  though 
withoJi  thankfuiljr  rfcogiil;:irtg  them  wherever  thef 
fsreMut  themselves.  H\»  true  tiuik  nrill  be  mther  to 
iiire»t)gate  th«  inwiird  ideas  iuYolved  in  the  0.  T. 
iMn^Atirtai,  inttitutiuiift,  aaii  |'ropheciei«  theroselve^, 
bj  the  aJd  of  the  more  (xirfecl  fAAuiledAtion  of  tliose 
i4<^*  lu  !be  tnnwctiouji  and  creiiU  of  gofp^»tinic». 
The  ipintiml  int<?rpreLatiou  mu.st  rest  ufHiu  both 
I  he  iitend  Aud  th*i  moiul ;  and  tlieie  twi  be  no  spi- 
rit iml  anologj  between  things  which  hare  nought 
nQomlljr  in  common.  One  ooii«ei^ueiioe  of  this  prin* 
cl(de  will  of  <»iir«e  be,  that  we  must  never  be  cou- 
teiit  to  rest  ia  my  mere  outward  fulfilment  of 
pmpliecjr.  It  catt  never,  for  eminpte,  be  admitted 
timt  the  ordinauoe  rftipectiitg  the  entit'eDeii  of  the 
|M0ovei^lnmb  had  releiefioe  meri{y  to  the  presenra- 
tioii  of  our  Siriour'fc  %s  uobmken  oti  the  crosa,  or 
ttiat  the  coDcludiog  woi-dft  of  Zech,  ix.  9,  pointed 
merely  Co  the  aolmnl  on  which  our  Snviour  should 
9utiinirdljr  ride  iuto  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojoum 
•f  Uiiwl  la  Egjpt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had 
respect  merely  to  the  temponuT  sujoum  of  our  Su- 
Tioor  ia  the  same  couutiy.  However  nemarkable 
the  outward  fulHlmeut  be,  it  must  always  guide  us 
to  some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  dement 
U  involved.  Another  coiu»pquence  of  the  foiegoing 
principle  uf  inter pretaliou  will  be  that  that  which  was 
Ibrhiddeo  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it  Vfna  sinful,  not 
be  regarded  oa  typed  of  that  which  ia  free  from  sin. 
We  may,  for  example,  reject,  as  altogether  ground- 
less, the  vieWf  otiea  propound«tl^  but  never  pj^oved, 
Uiat  Solomon's  muiiiti^  with  Phui-aoh's  <Laughtei' 
iraa  a  figure  of  the  receptioa  of  tlie  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  of  the  Goepel.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  fupposiog  that  that  which 
was  sinful  may  have  originated  the  occasion  for  the 
cxhibitiou  of  fiome  striking  type,  than  there  is  in 
beiiering  that  disobedience  brought  about  the  need 
of  redemption.  The  Israelites  aiuned  iu  demanding 
a  king;  yet  the  eaithly  kiugdum  of  David  waaa 
type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  and  it  was  in  con- 
■••quenoe  of  Jonah's  fleeing,  like  the  first  Adam, 
from  tlje  preseooe  of  the  lird,  that  he  became  to 
ligmil  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in  hia  three  days* 
iiimoval  li-om  tlie  light  of  heaven.  So  again  that 
which  was  tolerated  mther  than  apptoved  may  con- 
Uiin  within  itself  the  type  of  aometntng  impei  lect,  in 
contrast  to  that  which  is  more  perfect.  Thus  Hagar, 
na  the  concubine  of  Abraham,  reprmented  the  cove- 
nant at  Sinai ;  but  it  is  only  the  bondag«Hup«ct  of 
that  covenant  which  here  corns  directly  under  con- 
aideration,  and  the  childi^en  of  the  covenant,  «ym> 
bolised  by  Uhmael,  are  tlioee  only  who  deave  to 
the  elemeiit  of  bondage  in  it. 

Vet  witlial,  in  laying  down  rulae  for  the  Interw 
pretation  of  the  0.  T.,  wo  must  abstain  from 
attempting  to  deHine  the  limits,  or  to  measure  the 
extent  of  ita  fidness.  That  fulness  has  oeitainly 
not  yet  been,  nor  will  by  U£  be,  cjchausted.  Search 
ifier  ti^th,  and  revei-ence  for  the  native  woi-th  of 
th**  wi-Jtten  WonJ,  auihoriie  us  indeed  to  reject  past 
iiitei-pretatious  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  to  rest 
vu  any  autid  foundation^  Still  all  interpretation  Is 
aMcnCially  progrtssive  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  0,  T, 
cm  we  tdl  the  number  of  meanings  and  beariogA) 
bejood  Uiuoe  with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar, 
which  may  out  day  be  bmoght  out,  and  which  then 
Ml  otily  may  nppi-nve  tliem^lvf!»  by  their  intrinAic 
ilti  iic&si,  Utt  even  ^my  by  thiii'  ODUtual  hat> 
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mony  an>   jwactical  int«r*it  furxii^h  atldilmnJ  fr**1 
denee  i»f  I  .e  divine  source  of  that  S7t|i^aiiv  aln^ 
rvmot  be  broken. 

C.  QtoTjtTtoKfl  ritoii  thr  Oli*  Tctianof  n 

TlfK  NkW  Ti:^  AMCSl . 

The  Kew  Testament  quotations  from  tk 
form  one  of  the  out  wnid  bonds  of 
the  two  lUrts  of  the  Biblf.     Th^f  ar^  mnfiM^ 
kind,     lltome  of  Uie  p;L< 
phecies, or  involve  I vp- 

designed  to  iuiticatte  tlie  I^... ...l,     ^,....  ,  .  .  _ 

troduoed  a^i  dijeit  l<^cal  fuppo.U  to  tte  iheuwm 
which  they  wnt  enforcing.  In  all  gwh  mhtk  tm 
be  clearly  vefirned  to  ^4tber  nf  th«fee  C8l<sjwwi,we 
are  fairly  wari7iiit«l  in  dneming  the  uw  wbdb  k» 
been  made  of  the  older  lest  authantatite^  aai  bm 
these,  and  opaeially  fitnn  an  aiutydU  of  Ihs  q«i^  ' 
tious  which  at  Brii  sight  pre^rttt  dltTicultJA  »i 
may  study  the  prindples  on  wh  , :  * 

ciattou  aiKl  exegesis  of  the  aJ.J* 
oeeded,     let  it  only  be  borne  in  uiii^i  thit  s=**!W 
Jttst  the  interpretatiooa  virtually  pbced  apa»ito 
passages  qnoted,  they  do  not  prorcas  to  be  aaa^ 
lily  complete.     The  contrary   is   itnlaed  matiat 
from  the  two  opposite  beuiogt  of  the  aaiat  {aMf^ 
Vs.  XI iv,  1,  bi-ought  out  by  St.  l>uJ  in  tht 
of  a  few  versei,  1  Cor.  z.  26,  28.     Dul  lo 
instance*  also  the  N.  T.  wntcn  have  qunl 
0«  T.  nther  by  way  of  ill  nitration,  ihaa  wi 
intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  raiieiuRly 
and  adapting  it,  oud  making  it»  longua^ 
of  their  own  ituiepeudent  thought*     Tt 
well  be  otherwifft.     The  thm 
been  deeply  edncated  m  the 
move  in  scilptural   diction:   u  yn-mM  n*ft 
stiimge  had  the  writera  of  the  N.  T.  formd 
tions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  dlAtrtbute  aO  th# 
tions  into   their  distinctive  classea,     EUit 
those  in  whioh  a  jpro]»hetical  or  typM^  i 
ascribed  in  the  K.  T.  to  the  fmam^  quelwl, 
fjiirly  be  HKJcoiied  all  that  are  intrednaad 
intimation  that  the  Scripture  wan 
it  may  be  obnerviHi  that   the   ' 
applied  to  the  accGmpUahmmt  of  what  M 
predicted  or  fbreshaidowed,  is  tn  the  K  T.  o^ty 
by  our  Lonl  HinoM^lf  and  His  oooipam 
not  by  fet.  Mark  nor  Su  Luke,  «see{4  in  Ibiir 
of  our  Lord's  and  Peter*a  aayin^'^,  tmr  vs( 
Paul  ( >lark  xv.  28,  ia  not  gen  i 
fismiliar  to  the  original  aportle- 
verification  of  the  O,  T  whkh  lh<j  li*l 
the  evento  of  their  Master's  outer.    Tint  hii 
tified  lo  the  dec*  connexi  *    ^~*-^-^-  *ht 
of  tlieO.  T.  and  the  rr  -  •*■ 

through  the  geoend  oonti 
ita  i^lance  on  the  individuni  (pouiilj  of 
higher  Urrti  wa«  f>ec9asioit*Hy  applied  to 
rdatloi  1^1  ttmviy  la  ila^ 

langi)  y  o«l.    ThT«e"thl 

dentt  of  our  bavioin't 
He  btfheld  Him  marie.! 
beloved  of  (jod  wi' 
the  OLitwai'd  correr- 1 


(| 


gnef  Jei  emiah  hmi  davcf 
by  liie  r«iconl  of  the  |wir ; 
Jmtfh  I  tt  wuc  thiu  II  {aeavi^t  it^ksi ;,««  ^tMJ  2 
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it  BO  xuon)  of  the  spiritual  captiTity  which  all  oat-  - 
fwni  captivitin  recalled,  and  from  which,  lince  it  i 
Had  beeu  decJared  that  there  was  hope  in  the  end,  | 
Christ  was  to  prore  the  deliverer.  And  again,  I 
Christ's  sojourn  in  despised  Nazareth,  was  an  out- ' 
^  vard  token  of  the  lowlinew  of  his  condition ;  and  if 
.  tha  prophets  had  rightly  spoisen,  this  lowUneas  was  . 
.,  the  ncccMnry  prelude,  and  therefoie,  in  part,  the 
pledge  of  his  future  glory.  In  the  tint  and  last  of 
thasa  oases  the  erangelist,  in  his  wonted  phiase,  ex-  '. 
prewlj  declares  that  the  events  came  to  pass  that ! 
that  which  was  spoken  **  might  be  fulfilled :"  kn- 1 
cuage  which  must  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down. ' 
In  the  other  case  the  phrase  is  less  defbitely  strong : 
;  *•  Then  was  fulfilled,^  &c.  The  substituUon  of  this 
pluvst  can,  however,  of  itself  decide  nothing,  for  it 
la  used  of  an  acknowled^  prophecy  in  zxvii.  9. ' 
And  should  any  be  dii^ioaed  on  other  grounds  to ' 
ifew  the  quotation  fit»n  Jer.  xxzi.  15,  merely  as' 
as  adornment  of  the  narrative,  let  them  fii-st  con- 
iUtr  whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  occupied 
wUh  the  history  of  Christ,  would  be  likely  formally 
to  introduce  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  merely  as  an  ' 
llnsiration  of  iiiatenial  grief. 

In  the  qnoUtions  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Tes- 

ImiieDt  in  the  New,  we  find  a  continual  variation  ' 

'     from  the  Utter  of  the  older  Scriptures.     To  this  ■ 

vwiaftion  three  causes  may  be  specified  as  having  ' 

•ootributed. 

Hnt,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the, 
"^     Septuagint ;  correcting  it  mdeed  more  or  less  by , 
'    Iht  H^rew,  especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
*    paipose ;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether ;  still 
"'■    abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
^    li  waa  the  piimary  source  whence  their  quotations  . 
'    v«re  drawn.    Their  use  of  it  may  be  beat  illua-  • 
Bated  by  the  corresponding  use  of  our  liturgical 
vtnioB  of  the  Fadms ;  a  use  founded  on  love  as 
■all  aa  on  habit,  but  which  nevertheless  we  forgo  ' 
vhaa  it  bcooBies  important  that  we  should  follow  ; 
tkt  Bwre  accurate  rendering.    Consequently,  when  i 
ibt  oron  involved  in  the  Septuagint  version  do  not , 
^       pAcriere  with  the  purpose  which  the  N.  T.  writer  ; 
^tA  in  view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
IP  hit  quotation :  see  Matt.  xv.  9  (a  record  of  our  < 
Jjeti'B  words) ;  Luke  iv.  18 ;  Acts  xiii.  41,  xv.  17  ; 
JB00>.  XV.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  13 ;  Heb.  viii.  9,  x.  5,  xi.  21. ! 
f^^  mneiit  of  apostolic  thought  too  is  frequently  , 
^ciated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which  differ 
j»uch    from  the  Hebrew:  see  Rom.  ii.  24;  1  Cor. 
*r-  A5  ^  2  Cor.  ix.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  Ift.     Or  even  an 
9b0f»iutm  interpolation  of  the  Septuagint  is  quoted, 
4Epi*.  i.   6  (Deut.  xxxii.  43).     On  the  other  hand,  in 
w*-  -»■*'.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  the  Septuagint  is  oor- 
ff****     *>jr    the  Hebrew :  so  too  in   Matt.  ix.   13 ; ' 
^^    -^^U  37,  there  is  an  effort  to  preserve  an  i 
*  V"""  •'*ness  of  the  Hebrew  which  the  Septuagint 
*^^  »  and  in  Matt  iv.  15,  16 ;  John  xix.  37  ;  1  , 
"    *VA,  the  Septungint  dimppears  altogetlier. 
*"_       ix,  33,  we  have  a  quotation   from  the 
^— _-^J  '^t  combined  with  another  from  the  Hebrew.  ' 
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^^  «ii.  30;  Luke  x.  27;  Item.  xii.  19,  the 
^?***t  and  Hebrew  are  superadded  the  one 
g^^T**  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
f^^^—   *J   *^»  re<4>ect  Ktinds  alone,  the  Septuagint  is 

*^*y  followed;  except  in  the  one  remarkable 


^  \1^^^**'  W*^  *•  '**'•  which,  according  neither  with  i 
'y^^  t a**"*^  '^^^  *^*  Septtu^int,  was  probably  derived  , 
*jS^  \%  *  Uet-nan:e«l  fiasMige,  Horn.  xii.  19,  where-  : 
^^  _  •xactly  coincides.  The  "kiuotatlon  in  1  Cor.  J 
to  have  been  derived  not  directly  from  j 
b'lt  rather  from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  I 


other  docoment  into  whidi  the  hmguage  of  b.  Ixiv. 
4,  had  betn  transfened. 

Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  must  have  fi-equcotly 
quoted  fWtn  memory.  The  0.  T.  had  been  deeply 
instilled  isto  their  minds,  ready  for  service,  when- 
ever needed ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictioiMi 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  op 
in  life  before  them :  d*.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  living  use  of  0.  T.  scrip- 
ture  that  their  quotations  of  it  should  not  of  neoai- 
sity  be  verbally  exact. 

Thirdly,  combined  with  this,  there  was  an  altera^ 
tion  of  cofiadous  or  unconscious  design.  Sometiin« 
the  objert  of  this  was  to  obtain  lucrensed  force- 
hence  the  variation  from  the  original  in  the  form  of 
tlie  divine  oath,  Rom.  xiv.  11;  or  the  result  **  i 
qufike,"  substituted  for  the  cause,  Heb.  xii.  21 ;  or 
Uie  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the 
e<nphasw«^  Heb.  xii.  26 ;  or  the  change  of  (wrson  to 
show  thit  what  men  peipetmtcl  hod  its  root  fn 
God's  detominate  oounsel,  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Some- 
times an  0.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the 
abridgipent  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to 
present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what 
is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose.  Acts  i.  20 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  passage  is  enlarged 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  pasmge  from  another 
source :  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  although  the  con- 
tents ai-e  profemedly  those  i-ead  by  our  Lord  from 
Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words  '*  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,"  introduced  from  Is.  Iviii. 
6  (Sept.) :  similarly  in  Kom.  xi.  8,  Deut,  xxix.  4 
is  combined  with  Is.  xxix.  10.  In  some  cases  stiU 
greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  wwumed.  In  Rom. 
X.  11,  the  wonl  vos  is  introduced  into  Is.  xxviii.  16, 
to  show  that  that  is  uttered  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  In  Rom.  xi.  26,  27,  the  **  to  Zion  "  of  Is. 
lix.  20  (Sept.  crffff r  2iAw)  is  replaced  by  **  out  of 
Sion  **  (suggested  by  Is.  ii.  3) :  to  Zion  the  Re- 
deemer had  already  come;  from  Zion,  the  Christian 
Church,  His  law  was  to  go  forth ;  or  even  finom  the 
literal  .Terusaiem,  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Rom.  xv.  19, 
for,  till  she  was  destroycil,  the  type  was  still  in  a 
measure  kept  up.  In  Matt  viii.  17,  the  words  of 
Is.  liii.  4  are  adapted  to  the  divine  renx>val  of  dis- 
ease, the  outwaixl  token  and  witness  of  that  sin 
which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove  by  His 
death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  com- 
pletely. For  other,  though  less  striking,  instances 
of  variation,  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  In 
some  places  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original 
are  taken  up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning: 
thus  the  ipx^ftttfot,  which  in  Hab.  ii.  3  merely 
qualified  the  verb,  is  in  Heb.  x.  37  made  the  subject 
to  it. 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  shemld  he  named  aa  the 
author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah: 
tlie  i-eason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Henfp- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  is 
ba»cd  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  with- 
out a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  moiit 
essential  features  of  tlie  fullilment  of  Zechariah  f 
prophecy  would  be  misunderstood.  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the  Cireek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combine«l  with 
Is.  xl.  3,  the  name  of  Isaisdi  nlnne  is  mentioned : 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  parity 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt.  ii.  2.*), 
John  vi.  45.  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the  pn^ 
phet^  indicates  a  refeivnce  not  onl7  to  the  («»tNget 
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more  pmtiii^tdarlj'  cout«tii plated,  Ia«  x!«  l,1iv.  \^^ 
hat  idao  to  the  g«neml  t«nnur  of  what  h&A  bc«D 
tU«where  prophetiaillv  uttered. 

The  iibove  examples  will  suflicieinitlj  Itluirtrntf^ 
Umi  AtMdom  with  which  the  apostles  and  erangvlibtfe 
interwove  the  older  Sciipturcs  into  their  writings. 
It  oouM  only  result  in  fjiilure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechAiiical  act'ount  of  vajiations  from 
the  0.  T.  text  which  are  assent ially  not  mechanical. 
That  which  i«  still  replete  with  life  may  not  be 
di.'^ecteci  by  the  anatomi&t.  There  is  a  spiritual 
me:minp  in  their  employment  of  Scripture,  er^'n  as 
there  h  a  Rpiritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itself.  And 
though  it  would  t*  m  idle  to  ti-eait  of  their  qiiotA* 
tiotui  without  referetuN!?  to  the  SeptiiAgint,  as  It 
would  be  to  trisit  of  the  hmer  meaning;  of  tlie  Bible 
without  attending  first  to  the  litejid  interpretation, 
^ill  it  h  only  when  we  pay  regard  to  the  inner 
pujpcise  for  which  each  eepfirate  quotation  wn« 
ftuide,  anJ  the  inner  figuificauce  to  the  writer's 
mind  of  the  pas^ge  qtioted,  that  we  (am  arrive  at 
any  tnie  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  tlie  phe- 
DAmena  of  thew  quotations  frequently  present. 
(Convenient  tables  of  the  quotations,  rangerl  in  Hit 
order  of  tlie  N.  T.  passagei,  are  given  in  the  lutroK 
ductiofj*  of  t>avidson  and  Horae.  A  much  fuller 
table,  embmcing  the  infuraial  Terbal  allaaioDS,  and 
ranged  in  the  oontraiy  onler,  but  with  a  reverse 
tadant  has  been  compiled  by  Gough,  And  published 
(eparately,  1855.)  [J.  F.  T.] 

OLIVE  (H^t  ihata).    No  tpw  la  more  closely 

aofiociated  with  the  history  and  aiviliiJitioii  of  man. 
Our  oiucern  with  it  here  is  in  it£  sacted  relatiom. 
«iid  in  its  conueiion  with  Judaea  and  the  Jewiah 
people. 

Many  of  the  Scriptural  aasodiitioGs  of  the  qMw- 
tii4e  are  dngulaily  poetical.  It  hns  this  renuirkable 
Interest^  in  the  fin^t  place,  that  its  foliage  is  the 
enrlie«t  Ihnt  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the  waters 
of  the  rt'Kid  began  to  retiiTB.  **  Lo !  in  the  dove's 
moiiUi  Wfu  an  olive-leaf  pluclrt  otf ;  so  Noah  knew 
that  Uie  waters  were  aliated  from  oli'  the  eai'Ui " 
(Gen.  viii,  11).  How  far  this  early  incident  may 
have  enggested  the  later  emblematical  meanicgs  of 
the  lmf»  it  k  [inposible  to  say :  but  now  it  is  as 
ditHctilt  for  us  to  ilidoounect  the  tliought  of  peace 
from  tin's  scene  of  primitive  patriarcluil  histoiy,  as 
from  a  miiltitttile  of  &llii<iion»  in  the  Greek  and 
Koman  pnets.  Next,  we  find  it  the  most  prominent 
tree  in  I  lie  earliest  allegoi^.  When  the  tn^es  invited 
*t  to  reign  over  them,  its  5agaciou<i  answer-  sets  it 
Detoie  us  in  its  chamcteri^dio  relations  to  Divine 
woiiihip  and  domcsdo  life,  **  Should  1  leave  my 
fiitnesSf  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  Cod  luid  mjui, 
jLtu\  go  to  be  pfomotwl  over  the  trees?"  (Judg.  Li. 
S,  9).  With  I>ftvid  it  is  the  emblem  of  pioaprity 
and  the  divine  bles-ning.  He  compares  him<elf  to 
•*  a  ^een  olive-tree  in  the  hou*e  of  God  **  (Fs.  lii.  S\  \ 
and  he  compares  the  children  of  a  righteous  man  to 
the  **olive>-bnmches  round  about  his  table"  (Ps. 
divili.  3).  So  with  the  later  prophets  it  is  the 
Myinbol  of  beauty^  luiuri:uice«  and  hti«igth  ;  and 
h''noe  the  nymbol  of  religious  privileges:  ♦*  Hia 
branches  thdl  f-prea*!,  and  his  beauty  Khali  be  a^ 
the  olive^tn'e.**  are  the  worils  in  the  concjndirg 
[irmnifie  of  Hosca  l)dv.  6  u  *'  The  Lord  called  thy 
same  a  green  olive-tree,  fair,  and  of  goo«lly  firtiit," 
it  the  expostulation  of  Jciemiah  when  he  foretells 
ivtrihnlion  for  advantages  abused  (lu  lt>),  He>^ 
vns  may  compare  Gcclus.  K  10,  We  must  bear 
in  mitut,    u  teatling  tliis  imagery,  that  the  t4ive 
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was  amtrtk^  iTie  mmi  ».M«ttdaat  cd 
vegetation  of  Judnea*  Tht^  aA«r  J 
when  the  Israelites  kept  th«'  Kf>«gt  4 
we  Innd  them,  «nioii|:  other  In  imti  ' 
bringing  **  otive-br&fiehtA  **  tt 
(Keh.  riii.  151.  •*  The  moi3 
6mious  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  0\v 
of  the  Vuli^jite.  [<Jliv£», 
we  cannot  foi^et  Ihiat  the  tre«t 
witnessed  not  onlj  the  hutnil 
David  in  Absalom^s  t^belLon 
but  also  some  of  the  nv^t  sah 
of  David's  Lord  aod  ^u  ;  the 
sdejn,  the  agony  in  tbe 
itself  means  "  »  prriM  fbr 
ascension  to  heatieti^  Tan^ii||^ 
imiigci7  of  Zechariah  (If* .%  1 1 
in  the  Apoadjpae  (Iter,  xi.  3, 
tree  used,  in  both  cim«8.  In  « 
We  cannot  enter  into  luiy 
olive-trees  .  .  .  tlie  Ivo  (Itive^l 
iuioint»i  oties  that  stacid  by  Ih* 
eAjrth"  <'ZechO;  or  of  '*  thV  f< 
two  oHv«>b^e«  standing  belt>re  th« 
(Kev,) :  but  we  may  remaric  th«t  «^ 
verv  erpiessive  Imk  between  thft  prgj 
0.  t.  imd  tl»c  N.  T.  FiiuUly',  '^y^A 
of  St,  Paul  coitcenjing;  the 
Jewi  and  <*eutiles  In  tlie  oou 
supplies  the  hkfis  of  one  ot 
gorica  (Rfftn.  li*  1<?*35). 
*' wdd  olive  ••  \h,ypiiKa,t9%), 
<*gr*od  olive**  (koAA  -'-  — 
Jews  belonged^  aud  w 
iQCorponited,  tt  tnu-r 
Datuial  process  of  giaftti 
custom  being  to  en^riLfl  i 
stock.  And  it  has  been 
of  the  olive-tree  the  inv9He 
practised,  a  wild  twig  bi'itsg 
the  cultinvted  olive.  Tiv 
on  IiomnTi.i,  ii.  112)  quoUi 
**  Fecundttt  sterltl*  |*iof(ti«< 
Et  qose  nuo  ouvli 
Bat  whatever  the  fart  nvi 
have  ivcour^e  to  this  str 
ooiofbses  the  alli«gwy-  N«r 
would  hold  himself  tied  tf  .. 
using  such  an  itnagv  «s  liu^ 
stress  of  the  allegory  b  to  ik'vK 
contrivry  to  tuxtwt  \tm^  fw 

This  disctisaion  of  the  peiigo  ^  "^< 
leads  MS  naturally  t^n  ?p>-j»k  of  tftit^ttN*'' 
<}live-trce»  its  ir  rtalinA** 

diarai  terii^ics.  f  •ii**  ^ 

on  the  sh*irefi  oi  ttu  :^]««ii  i?rrwa»J  **'* 
been  said  above,  it  was  peeolkH/**** 
leatine.  S«  De^t  it  n  t,u«,0v*«' 
yards  are  a  mni'  n  ^'*^'^*T 

eouiitjyt  hke  vk  mtT'ai'k  .'^ 

5 ;  I  Sam.  viii.  U ..  Tht  k>t^ *•*'«!''* 
onw  ( I  Clir.  xxvii.  28  .  Etta  W9  #*• 
ahundant  in  tJie  ooitntry,  AlfBeitf  '^  J 
i ts  ou ve-p'o ve,  Ctrliiib  inUkm  wt!  ^* 
where  at  various  lirxH»  this  tiw 
1  (I  tu  Hnn  t.  Of  A  «het%  oc  th» 
it  was  pmph<»ie<J  that  he  ibo^itd 
oil"  (Iteut.  xttiii.  24).  Th#  " 
bourhood  of  .leruigilem  hai  all 
In  the  aiitch-  on  G4r4  we  have 
aiid  |iroduc*4re  tdive-wno^  to  ^ 
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to  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  (i.  386)  for 
id  beauty  in  the  vale  of  Shechem. 

1  of  the  oiiTe-tree  had  the  cloeeftt 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Israehtes, 

d  even  their  public  ceremonies  and 
ip.     A  good  illustration  of  the  use 

food  is  furnished  by  2  Chr.  ii.  10, 
lold  that  Solomon  provided  Hiram's 
enty  thousand  baths  of  oil."  Com- 
7.  Too  much  of  this  product  was 
me  consumption  :  hence  we  find  the 
;  it  as  an  export  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii. 
fpt  (Hos.  xii.  1).  This  oil  was  used 
:  thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sove- 
.  X.  1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed 
igs  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15). 
ildemess  very  strict  directions  were 

the  tabernacle,  the  Israelites  were 

2  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to 
p  to  burn  always**  (Ex.  xxvii.  20). 
is:  of  it  in  common  lamps  see  Matt, 
the  use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin 
,  and  indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps. 
vi.  17).  It  was  also  employed  medi- 
ical  cases  (Luke  x.  34).*  See  again 
lam.  V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination 

behalf  of  the  sick.  [Oil  ;  Anoint.] 
rating  the  useful  applications  of  the 
t  we  forget  tlie  wood,  which  is  hard 
a  Hue  gi-ain,  and  a  pleasing  yellowish 
non's  temple  the  cherubim  were  "  of 
i.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (vers.  31, 
K»ts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  berries 
U  EjkI.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the 
sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the 
13),  sometimes  by  beating  it  (Deut. 
en  followed  the  treading  of  the  fiiiit 
4 ;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Hence  the  mention 
(Joel  ii.  24).  Nor  must  the  flower 
without  notice: 
jfuerint  oleae,  niUdlsBlmns  annns." 

0\'.  Fast.  V.  265. 
4  dreatled  by  the  cultivator  of  tlie 
len>t  ruriiing  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
•rs.  to  fill : 

xe :  venti  nocnere  pfotervL"— TWA  321. 
he  i'oTve  of  the  words  of  Eliphaz  the 
le  shall  cast  off  his  flower  like  the 
'.  '.V.^\  It  is  needless  to  aild  that  the 
rmi<lable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
;»j»«»ned  not  unfrequently  that  hojjes 
t4?ti,  aiul  tlmt  "  the  labour  of  the 
Lib.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the 
l>i>t  in  warm  and  sunny  situations, 
nlfnite  hci^'ht,  with  knotty  gnarled 
niooth  .tNh-ci>ltmred  hark.  It  giows 
i\fN  to  an  immense  age.  Its  look  is 
.-sitive  ot"  tenacious  vigour:  and  this 

•J«Tt»  ndmit  of  very  full  illustration  fyom 
n  wiitoni.  And  if  this  were  not  a  Biblical 
Id  dwpll  upun  other  classical  aiwoclAtlons 
lb  supplied  the  victor's  wreath  at  the 
and  a  twin  of  which  is  the  familiar  mark 
LhwjH.  Soe  Judith  XV.  13. 
OyD  :  avafiatrii  twk  iXeuitv  :  cliviu 
ii.ixn«>»  appIU-d  to  the  mount  in  the  Tar- 
lows  :-Nnn  -niD  or  «jn7  (2  Sam. 
.\3,Vjl,  xL  23.  Zoch.  xlv.  i\  KHC*©  't2 
idGfti.  Till.  11.  Psendcjon.  only).  The 
^••omployiHi  In  the  Mlshna  (Parak,  c.  3). 
L>11 "  or  "  ointment."   The  modem  Arabic  I 
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is  tne  loroe  of  what  Is  said  ir.  Scripture  of  its  *'  grwD- 
ness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  prosperity. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduons.  Those  wno  see 
olives  for  the  flrst  time  are  occasi<»ially  disappointed 
by  the  dusty  colour  of  their  foliage ;  but  those  who 
are  familiar  with  tliem  find  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  th«  rippling  changes  of  these  slender  grey-greei. 
leaves.  Mr.  Raskin's  pages  in  the  Stones  of  Venid 
(iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all  extravagant. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  eztaunve. 
AH  who  have  written  on  the  trees  and  plants  of 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  olive. 
One  especially  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  51-57.  But,  tor 
Biblical  illustration,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  u 
the  I/ierobotanicon  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patns 
of  Linnaeus.  [J.  S.  H.l 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF  (D^n^jn  in :  rk 
ipot  rw¥  4\ai&y:  Mans  Olnxinun).  The  exact 
expression  '*  the  Motmt  of  Olives"  occurs  in  the 
0.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv.  4  only ;  in  the  other  places  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  it  is  refeired  to  the  form  employed 
is  the  "  ascent  of ^  the  olives "  (2  Sam.  tv.  30  ; 
A.  V.  inaccui-ately  "  tlie  ascent  ofjfoftnt  Olivet  **), 
or  simply  •*  the  Mounf  '*  (Neh.  vin,  15), "  the  mount 
facing  Jerusalem  *'  (1  R.  xi.  7),  or  '*  the  mountnin 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  '*  (Ez.  zi.  23) 

In  the  N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  1 
The  usual  one,  **  the  Mount  of  Olives "  (r6  ipot 
rS»¥  4\aiS»v),  2.  By  St.  Luke  twice  (zix.  29 ; 
xxi.  37) ;  "  the  mount  called  Elaidn  "  (r^  0.  rd 
KoX,  iXoidv ;  Rec.  Text,  'EAoiAk,  which  is  followed 
bv  the  A.  v.).  3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12), 
the  *'  mount  called  Olivet  **'  (5.  r6  kqX,  ikaimwos). 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  intimately  and  characteristically  ooo- 
nectcd  with  some  of"^  the  gravest  and  most  signi- 
ficant events  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  times,  and 
one  of  the  flnnest  links  by  which  the  two  are 
unite*! ;  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  tri- 
umphal pit»gress  of  the  Son  of  Dnvid,  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  any  thing  were  wantmg  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  flrst  of  the  events  just  named,  as 
]-elatcd  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josophus  (Ant.  vii.  9).  David's  object 
was  to  place  the  .Jordan  between  himself  and 
Absiilom.  He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  callel 
**  the  road  of  the  wilderaess  **  (xv.  23  \  This  leads 
him  across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well-known  olive- 
tree<  which  marked  the  path,  up  the  toil.some  ascent 
of  the  mount — elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing 
Jerusalem  on  the  east  (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  Ez.  xi.  23  ; 
Mk.  xiii.  3)— to  the  summit,'  where  was  a  conse- 
crate<l  spot  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  worship 
(lod.*     At  this  spot  he  again  peiformed  his  devo- 

namc  for  the  whole  ridge  sf<rna»  to  lie  Jebel  es-ZnYIbi,  I.  e. 
Mount  of  Olivets  or  Jebd  7Vr.  the  mount  of  the  mount, 
nictning,  tho  Important  mount 

•  The  allusion  to  this  tree,  which  turrlres  In  the  LXX 
of  vf  r.  18,  has  vanlbhed  from  the  present  Hebrew  texL 

d  Tho  mention  of  the  summit  marks  the  road  to  have 
been  that  over  the  present  Mount  of  the  Ascension.  Tbs 
Boutbem  road  keeps  below  the  summit  the  whole  way. 

•  The  expreMion  of  the  text  denotes  that  this  was  a 
known  and  frequented  spot  for  devotion.  The  Talmodlsts 
say  that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  Ark  and  Taibemarlt 
wrre  first  caught  sight  of  in  approaching  Jeniaalem  ova- 
thr  Mount.  Spots  from  which  a  sanctuary  i«  visil.le  are 
ailli  o>ll^idor^d  In  the  F-SNt  as  themselves  ncrsd     CBsf 
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tirma^-it  mast  have  seemed  for  the  btxt  tim« — and 
look  fiJi  larewdl  of  the  city,  "with  many  tenra,  as 
one  who  hud  lost  his  kingdom."  He  tlien  turwsd  ' 
the  summit,  and  ofttr  passing  Bahurim.  probaMj 
about  whfm  B«t1umy  dow  stands^  coTitinued  the 
ik«c«nt  thmugh  the  '*  dry  ai>d  thii-sty'  land  *'  until 
he  arrived  "weary  '*  at  Uje  bank  of  the  river  ( Joseph* 
Ant,  vii.  9,  §2^  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  ivii.  21,  22> 

ThiK^  whii'-h  i>  tlie  imrli^t  mention  t  of  the  Mount 
of  OllveSf  in  n\m  a  complete  introduction  to  it.  It 
ttandji  forth,  with  every  t'eature  oomplcte»  almost  as 
if  in  a  picture.  [t«  neoi'nea  to  Jeruisalem — the 
ravine  at  ita  foot — the  dive- tree  at  its  base — the 
■teep  rood  tlirougb  the  trees^  to  the  Kummit—  the 
remarkable  view  from  thcw»  of  Zion  atul  t)ie  city, 
tpread  opposite  and  almoct  aeeouog  to  riae  tuwarda 
the  ipectator^'the  very  **  itooea  amj  doat  **(  of  tbe 
nigged  and  auUry  deecent — all  are  caught,  nothing 
easentjai  is  omitted. 

The  iiemalning  reference*  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  but  slight.  The  ♦•  high  pbces  "  which 
Solooioo  omistnictefi  for  the  gods  of  bi§  numerous 
wives,  were  ia  the  mount  **  fadng  JeniMl«m " 
(1  E.  xi.  7) — an  expresaicm  which  applies  to  the 
MoQQt  of  OIiv«i  only,  as  indeed  all  mmmentatora 
apply  it.  Modem  tradition  (see  hclow)  has,  after 
•ome  becitatioui  fixed  the  site  of  the&e  mnctuaries 
W)  the  mott  southern  of  the  four  tummila  into 
which  rhe  whole  range  of  Uio  mount  is  divide(U 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  that  prindl})d 
summit  over  wliich  David  took  his  way.  But 
there  h  uothing  in  the  0,  T.  to  conjiteiiaaoe  thii, 
til  to  forbid  our  beiievinc^  that  Solomon  adhered  to 
the  spot  already  consecrHted  in  the  time  of  his  father. 
The  pererence  which  in  our  days  attaches  to  the 
spot  on  the  very  top  of  the  p4iucip«d  aummit,  is 
piobably  only  changed  in  itf^  object  from  what  it 
was  in  tlie  time  of  the  ktngdom  of  Judi^. 

Chinng  the  next  four  hundi«d  years  we  have  only 
the  biief  notice  of  Josiah's  ioonodasms  at  this  spoL 
Aha*  aiid  Maxiasseh  hac  no  dcubt  maintainerl  and 
eiiluiged  the  ori|{;iiial  elections  of  Solomon.  These 
Jo:9iah  demoliJihed.  He  **  dufilaj  "  the  high  places, 
broke  to  pieces  tiie  uncouth  and  obecene  symbolB 
which  deformed  tJsem,  cut  down  the  imager,  or  pos- 
sibly the  actual  p-cves,  of  Ashtaroth,  and  efPeutuatly 
diMqiialitled  them  for  worship  by  filling  up  the 
cavities  with  human  bones  (2  K.  xxiii.  13,  14). 
Another  two  hundred  years  and  we  find  a  further 
meatioB  of  it — ^is  time  in  a  thoroughly  ditlercnt 
i?onnesion.  It  is  now  the  great  i'ep(T«t45ry  for  tJie 
vegefcition  of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive, 
ajid  the  bushy  myrtle,  and  the  featliery  pnlm. 
•'  Go  out "  of  the  city  "  into  the  mouut  *' — was 
tlie  command  of  Ezm  for  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anuivei^soiy  of  the  Keast  of  Tabernacles  atler 
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the  Ketunj  frnw  IUbyU>ci — -•  mnA  i 
ami  *  oil-tree  arancii<si„  and  n 
pfdm- leaves,  and  binaneln-  ti«b 

booths  ai  it  is  written*''  !^i. 

The  cultivated  and  uti 
is  implied  in  this  devcript 
of  the  mount,  It   retain* 
Caphniitha,  Bethphage,  fWtriainy,  aii  g 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derivi^  (r* 
veg^^-'tioa,  are  probably  vi  lute 
late  mention.     True,  tiic  ••  | 
bj  the  ciY>wd  who    Aockied   out 
welcome  the  ♦*  Prophet    of   Na 
tallied  tpom  the  city  ( John  »i .  1 5  > 
fitwn  the  gardens  ^  the  Temple  (f 
but  the  boughs  whic^i  tbej  i 
before  Him,  were  cut  or  tcmi  < 
olive  trees  which  ahadowed  tli«  i 

At  this  point  in  the  htsborr  it  i 
to  describe  the  situatioa 
Mount  of  OUves.  It  ia  ti< 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  thMi  *  i 
running  in  genenl  dinectioti  north  aol  ■ 
ing  the  wbd«  eastmi  skle  of  the  < 
it  from  the  bar«,  wasie,  tmeolta^ 
the  "  wilderoea*  *' — ^whidi  Itcs  1 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  it  i 
Dead  Sea.  At  ItA  north  end  the  n%et 
to  the  west,  so  aa  to  form  an  ntdosatt 
on  that  side  also.  But  thei>e  a  this  d 
whereas  on  the  north  a  »pnee  of  m 
tolnj^bly  level  suHace  tDtcrroti  |«|s 
of  the  dty  aA^  the  lisieg  grayttd* « 
mount  IS  dose  to  the  walU,  paiW  < 
which  ftom  the  city  itaelf  a 
the  harrow  nvine  of  th«  Ktdiva.  Im  4 
the  Golden  Gateway,  or  fh*  Oali  dSLi 
by  A  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  awi  a»t 
the  bed  of  the  valley  reac^ied  thaa  y^  *  ^ 
meuce  the  ascent  of  Olivet,  i«  p«t  *> 
of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  fi-pm  ihti,md 
from  ttte  extieme  dean^eski  of  ih*  sitr.  •  f 
from  the  western  part  of  Jcrtasalaa  U 
to  lise  immediately  from  then^^tffi 
(Porter,  Uandb.  lOSo;  aln  Sittliyi  £|« 

It  Is  this  portion  which  is  tft*  <^jr 
Olives  of  the  history.     The  i  ^ 

probobility  Kob,^  Miaprh,  lid  i 
geologically  ODOtiaaoWi  a  SOiadk  i 
the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  (\md>  4 
of  the  Coenaralmn,  is  too  dt»tsnt  oA  mn 
jsokled  by  the  trench  of  the  K^f^  M 
name.     We  will  therefore  caiBw  i 
portion.     In  fenaml  keif bt  A  i»  »*  • 
above  the  dty*    j^'         *  "    '"  *^1« 
mount,"  hardly  im  ^  **■ 


the  dLatloas  in  lilghtroot  on  Lukt  xxiv.  SO;  and  compare 
MupRii,  II.  3^9;  note.)  U  Is  worthy  of  mnjirk  that  the 
ezpraaduola  "  where  U»ey  wombippied  God,"  not  JrhovAb  : 
•a  If  It  were  one  nt  thf  old  saoctuArteE  of  Eloliini,  like 
Bethel  or  Hon^h. 

t  H.  Ulll.— Itj  tts  Utie  end  by  oonstiint  tnidltloa— la 
tefMvd  lo  this  <lAy.  Tlie  wonl  nrodered  '^tlilrety"  !ii 
Tsr.  t  Is  the  same  as  that  rciklered  **  weafj  "  In  3  Ssjl 

f  The  author  of  YheTsrgnm  V-<  ^  ■  ;  introdoces 

It  •tJH  farUer      Acconilng  to  in  |p«f  wtitch 

tbedove  Urouthlbock  to  Noah  n  mill. 

^  U  niusl  lie  remembered  that  tbe  mount  hoA  not  yet 
ar^'ilfn]  ru  now  romlliar  name.  All  that  li  said  b  Oux 
llavtiJ  "  si«iilil/i<4  Uy  rhe  ojirrnt  of  The  ollvrt." 


1  At  Bibfirlai. white  nsHisodi^' 
Shimel  acimmbled  alooir  lbs  slope  of  »v 
above,  even  wtih  tftlm.  and  tki»«  •^ 
cotrred  Vim  unih  «ftoitf  <Kvt.  IS^ 

k  See  Miirm.  vol  It  »> 

m  The  folloirtait  Mtr  Ihi  ^MMfc*  "^  • 
hood  (ahov©  the  M«dU#fTaixanl  *^ 
Vem {Memoir,  ITU)  — 

MoanlofOUve«  (Cbxtttk  rfA*i^ 
"  ZAoQ**  i\bt\  Coftmulaia\ 

N,W.  comei  of  dty  .. 
Vallry  *tf  KUlt^Mi  (Gef n*»^[>4»  i 

BelliafiT     ,.     ,  . 

Jcndaa 
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b  to  some  extent  roade  np  fiw  hj 
nity  which  ezafc^entee  iti  height, 
!  aide  next  to  it. 

idge  '*  has  been  oiied  above  as  the 
•le  for  an  eminence  of  some  length 
,  but  that  word  is  hardly  accurate. 
*'  ridge-like  **  in  the  appearance  of 
)liTes,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
i  district  of  P^estine;  all  is  rounded, 
isnilAr  in  form.  At  a  distance  its 
:  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away 
end:  but  when  approached,  and 
seen  from  below  the  eastern  wall 
divides  itself  into  three,  or  rather 
idepeodent  summite  or  eminences. 
N.  to  8.  these  occur  in  the  foUow- 
ilee,  or  Viri  Oalilaei;  Mount  of  the 
phets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
it;  Mount  of  Ofience. 
lie  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
nes  of  the  Church  of  the  Asceosioo, 
the  mottt  important.  The  church, 
nlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  snr- 
Kefr  tfNTttr — are  plamted  slightly 
ide  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  (ar 
ir  being  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
B  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  their  turn, 
i  view  of  the  dee|)est  reoeHHes  of  the 
Porter,  Handb.  103).  Three  paths 
valley  to  the  sunmiit.  The  first 
1  of  the  path  which  descends  from 
s  (iate  to  the  tomb  of  the  Viigin — 
ie  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  of 
li  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
iiti-e  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
m  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
.«l  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
he  hill,  surmounts  the  projection  on 
litional  spot  of  the  Lamentation  over 
theuce  proceeds  directly  upwards  to 
i5  is  rather  shorter  than  the  former ; 
*T  hand,  it  is  much  steeper,  and  Umt 
y  toilsome  and  ditficult.  The  third 
•  two  at  the  N.K.  comer  of  (Jeth- 
ikini;  n  considerable  detour  to  thf 
sa-<-all«i  *•  Tombs  of  the  Prophets," 
v«'ry  slight  depression  which  occurs 
the  mount,  anives  in  its  turn  at 

■ee  paths  the  first,  from  the  fact 
the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is. 
older  thim  the  others,  which  deviate 
rtiin  artiticial  objects.  Every  con- 
favour  of  its  being  the  rooil  taken. 
tiii;ht.  It  is,  with  equal  probability  p 
ion  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in 
:ind  evening  transit  between  Jeru- 
laiiv,  and  that  also  by  which  thin 
e»i  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension , 
of  the  Prophets  "  existed  before  the- 
erusalom  f  and  if  they  are  the  l*eri- 
h-.is  th«'ydid:,  then  the  thin!  roa»l  i> 
ty.  Th»»  second — having  probably 
the  »v)nvcuicncie  of  reaching  a  spot 
>t'  which  is  comparatively  modem— 
»t  rvcfut. 
hill,  which  we  are  now  considering. 

auli>fai«*  has  be<rn  compiled  from  i^n.* 
a.  «Dd  MUUn.  The  Ukt  of  thnw  workii, 
a>«iou  to  accuracy,  U  v^ry  Inaccurat4=-. 
tkcm  to   oUmt    «urks   mrr  oocaaioMilj,' 
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purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  toe  most 
sacred  and  impressive  evente  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  middle  ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort ;  liiid  to  judge  froiv 
t  he  reports  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
at  one  time  have  been  thicklj  covered  with  churchoi 
und  convents.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  ol 
these,  as  far  as  ths  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

1.  Commencmg  at  the  Westtm  foot,  and  going 
gradually  up  the  Hill.* 

*>*Tomb  of  the  Vhgin:  containing  also  those  of 
Joseph,  Joachim,  and  Anna. 
Gethsemane:  containing 
Olive  garden. 

*Qivem   of  Christ's    Prayer  and    Agony. 
(A  Church  here  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  WiUibaU.) 
Rock  on  which  the  3  disdplet  slept. 
*Place  of  the  capture  of  Christ.     (A  Chureh 
in  the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 
-$pot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  stoning 

of  St.  Stephen. 
Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 
Do.  of  our  Lord's  Lamentation  over  Jeruaaltm, 
Luke  xix.  41 .  (A  Church  here  formerly,  called 
Dommiu  JUvit;  Surius,  in  Mislio,  ii.  476.) 
Do.  on  which  He  first  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  His  finger  (Sae- 
wulf,  E,  TV.  42).     A  splendid  Church  here 
formerly.     Mauudeville  seems  to  eive  this  as 
the  spot  where  the  Beatitudes  were  prooounosd 
{E,  TV.  177). 
Do.  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
brought  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  E.  TV.  28). 
*Tombs  of  the  PropheU  (MaU.  xxiii.  29):  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 
Cave  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed : 
called  also  Church  of  St.  Mark  or  of  the  12 
Apostles. 
Spot  at  which  Christ  disoouned  of  the  Judgnat 

to  come  ( Matt.  xziv.  3). 
Cave  of  St.  Pelagia:  accoj^ing  to  the  Jews,  sepul- 
chre of  Huldah  the  Prophetess. 
•Place   of  the   Asoen^ion.     (Church,   with   subas- 

quently  a  large  Augustine  convent  attai:hed.) 
Spot  at  which  the  Vii-gin  was  warned  of  her  death 
by  an  angel.     In  the  valley  between  the  As- 
cension  and  Viri  (lalilnei  (Maundeville,  177, 
and  so   Doubdan) ;   but  Maundiell   (A*.    TV. 
470)  places  it  close  to  the  cave  of  Pebigia. 
Viri  CialiLiei.      Spot   from   which   the    Apostles 
watohed  the  Ascension:  or  at  which  Christ 
fir^  appeared  to  the  3  Maries  afW  His  Resur- 
rection (Tobler,  76  note), 
2.  On  the  ICast  side,  descending  from  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 
The  field  in  which  stood  the  fhiitless  fig-tree. 
IWthphage. 

Betluuiy :  House  of  Jjizarus.     (A  Church  there  is 
Jeiome's  Ume ;  Lib.  de  Situ,  Lc  "  Bethan-a.") 
•Tomb  of  Laxarus. 

*Stone  on  which  Christ  was  sitting  when  Martha 
and  Mary  came  to  Him. 


•  Plenary  InJalgenoe  Is  aooordel  by  the  Chnrch  of  IU>me 
to  UMse  whi>  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Msrfa 
at  the  5pou  marked  ttaos  (*> 
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The  fnajonir  of  theeie  uicred  spots  dow  «ommniiJ 
little  or  no  att«ution ;  but  thnw  >*till  iem,tjn,  BurK- 
eieiitly  tocrad — ifautheulic — to  ooDsecmte  any  fthux, 
TheHB  are:  K  GethAenume,  Ht  the  foot  of  the  mouiiU 
2.  Tbe  pi«c«  of  the  Lamentatioa  of  otur  Sariour  over 
JcrtuBlem,  half-wxy  up:  and  S.  The  ipot  from  whidi 
le  iiscendedf  on  the  summit. 

(J,)  Of  thew,  (ieth*eniane  is  the  only  one  which 
las  any  cliuni  to  be  &utheJitic.  1t<  cUmis,  however, 
4«  eooflidf fable ;  they  ai'e  Bpokeo  of  eLBcwhere. 

(2,)  The  Ant  persoa  who  attached  t}ie  Asoension 
of  ChriMt  to  the  Mount  of  Olirei  teems  to  have  been 
the  Einpreta  Helena  (a.d.  325).  Ku^bius  ( Vit. 
Const,  iii.  §43)  rtate*  that  ihe  erected  ai  a  tnemo- 
haI  of  that  erent  a  mcrtd  houM  >'  of  astembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  then  waa  a 
oive  lAich  a  smt  trndltioti  {Kiyoi  kXii^s)  testi- 
fied to  be  that  tn  which  the  Scivionr  haJd  imparted 
mysteries  to  His  disciples.  Bui  aeitber  this  aooount, 
nor  that  of  the  same  aiithur  (Knseb.  D^motut. 
Evanfj.  ri.  18)  wbaa  the  cave  is  agaii)  mentioned,  do 
more  than  name  the  Hoant  of  Olives,  generally,  «$ 
the  place  from  whidi  Christ  ascended :  they  bx  no 
delifiite  spot  thereon*  Nor  docs  the  Bourdeaux  Pil- 
prim,  who  anived  shortly  aiW  the  baiJding  of  the 
chnroh  (a.D.  333),  know  anything  of  the  exact 
spot.  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  ns  the  place 
where  oor  LmyI  used  to  teach  His  disciples  *,  m^ntioDS 
that  a  builica  of  Constaotine  ^toal  there  ...  he 
oartfully  pcjints  out  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
in  the  n«igbbimrhood  (1)  but  is  silent  on  the  A»- 
rensioQ.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Arculf  (a.d. 
700)  we  have  no  uiformation^  aoept  the  casual  re- 
fereiioe  of  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  died  below.  In  thiit 
immense  interval  of  370  years,  the  basilica  of  Con- 
BtnntJne  or  Helena  hiwl  ^ven  way  to  the  round 
chui-ch  of  Modcstiu  (Tohler,  92  note),  and  the  trap 
ditiou  had  become  Brmly  e^tabUfthed.  The  chorch 
wits  open  to  tlie  sky  ^*  b«<aiise  of  the  pai^vige  of  the 
Lord's  body,"  and  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  were 
the  prints  of  Hif  feet  in  the  dust  {pukere).  The 
eave  or  spot  hallowed  by  His  preaching  to  His  dis* 
ciples  appears  to  have  been  mioved  oH  to  the  north 
of  Bethany  (JE'iw/v  Thmlif  6). 

Sinoe  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  have 
occurred :  the  **  dust  '*  ha*  given  way  to  stone, 
in  which  the  print  of  first  one,  then  two  feet,  was 
i-eoiigmxed,l  one  of  which  by  a  strange  &te  is  said 
now  to  i-est  in  the  if  oak  of  the  Akm.^  Tht  bnildiogf 
too  have  gone  through  altemtions,  additions,  and 
fimally  losseSf  which  has  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition: — a  mmk  with  a  paved  and  on* 
roofed  court  of  iiTcgulor  fihapc  adjoining,  round 
which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  vnrious  Chii^tian 
ehtirehee.  In  the  centre  is  the  miraculous  stone  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  screened  by  a  Moslim 
Kifaleb  or  pmying-plooe,*  with  an  altar  attached,  on 


9  Ufilim  elMi)*  iMMkuffimt.  This  tbnrch  was  lurmottnted 
bf  a  cooipkiMnts  gjUi  croa,  tfae  glitter  of  which  ttras  vlslMe 
tkr  and  wide*  Jerome  rafters  to  \i  aevcral  times.  See 
•ipecUll  J  SpUdiplL  F^uht,  "  crux  rtitilana.**  «ad  his  co»- 
meot  on  Zeph.  1. 19* 

^  Even  the  toes  wen  nude  out  by  some  (Toblfr,  p.  toe, 

*  The  "  Cliaiiel  of  Ibe  foot  of  Isa  '*  ii  at  the  south  end 
ef  ttw  maJn  aisle  of  the  Aksa,  aimiiflt  under  the  dome, 
^Attached  to  ita  mirtlieni  side  la  the  Palpii.  At  the  time 
nf  AU  Bef  s  vlilt  (IL  ai«.  and  plate  txxl.)  It  wu  cal1i<d 
Skim  Ai$m,  hati  Jmqs  ;  but  be  says  natfaluf  of  the  fooC- 
■ait. 

•  Sr«  th«  plan  of  t&e  edlflie.  In  Its  present  condltSc^n,  on 
the  DQATKin  of  Mfi.  Plerota's  map,  iwil .    Other  plans  are 
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which  the  Christians  are  psmiyaa  «cup  | 
say  maas  (Williams,  //.  C\  b.  445*,     ' 
all  thcM  changes  the  locality  of  IM  ^ 
remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  anne  fma  1 
Helena's  haWng  erected  her  memorW  i 
the  summit  of  the  hilL  It  has  hiea  j 
that  she  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  say  ti 
filing  on  a  precipe  spot ;  »he  d^red  (o  i 
motial  of  the  AflcensJoo,  and  this  ib#  M  i 
summit  of  the  Monnt  nf  Oltrr^, 
because  of  lit  wr 
because  of  the  exr  : 
in  which  our  Lord  luv  I  l 
oeoturies  to  harden  and  tua 
of  the  connexion  of  the  M 
into  a  lymg  inventioQ  ij 
narrative  ^  the  Afoeusj 
undoubtedly  is.  Two  ftc*x>ij 
exist,  both  by  the  same  autlKn— 
50, 51,  the  other,  Acts  i,  6-1 1 
theee  names  the  placv  at  which 
That  pbce  was  not  the  ramin  i 
Bethany—**  He  led  them  out  «»  k  *»  u . 
— on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  M«»iffil  p- 
beyond  the  traditional  spot.*  Tk  wi^*«*_^ 
Acts  does  not  name  tjie  scene  of  tk  «!■(■' 
it  states  that  after  it  had  tikso  phorlH  A 
'^  returned  to  Jeru^lem  from  tb  Mt 
Olivet,  which  h  fiom  JeniaikiD  1 1 
journey/'  It  was  tiieir  aatocal,  \hi 
but  St,  Luke  is  writing  fixrGttitilal 
loiTilitiei,  and  therefore  be  Dat  Qfif 
but  add»  the  general  tnfnnDili«»  t 
the  summit  and  main  psft  of  thp  i 
sabbith  day '«  journey  from  Jeni^SL  ' 
Bcation  of  the  disiance  no  moct  i(fi«  1 
on  the  further  side  of  the  t 
mane  on  the  nearer. 

And  if,  leaving  the  eridiw 
lative  AtiiisBS  cf  the  tW(»fpoU(i^^ 
and  oonipare  the  retired  aad  vvo^  * 
Bethany,  »o  intimately  conneciKt  ^^  • 
of  Hi*  life  and  with  the  hMstx<it  «^* 
dreadful  preseure  of  that  pewi  ^  ^ 
was  attached  by  such  Liudiif  ^^ 
publb  spot  visible  from  tfny  p*l«t 
tndeefl  Ibr  miles  in  every  dum-ti"*-'*' 
no  dilHculty  in  dccjdii:^  which  » ^^^  ■ 
pi  iafcc  scene  for  the  lost  act  to  tb<" 
One  who  always  shunned  pahtiotf  <**! 
death,  and  whotee  oommntycitiue*  f^ 
rectkm  were  confined  to  His  i 
by  a  singular  privacy  and  i 

(3.)  ThethiitiofthethtetU 
tioned — that  of  the 
(Luke  nx.  41*44) — is  nt^  saanU 


i»t»i 


^ven  In  QaananliUk  Ii  111^  «tf  ^  ^ 
Arculf >  Bkeich  k  in  Tc^isf  (Mt\ik^^ 

*  Sinro  writing  thti^  Ibt  wTtlit  li»  * 
3(ank7  has  taken  Hht  sanu  vip««ite' 
words.    (See  S.A  F.ch.  alv.  OS.)  .  ^ 

•  The  Moont  otOli^m  mm  (•  k  *^  V« 
also  In  Luke  xxi.  37.  oonpovt  wUh  V^^^Jg 
Mark  xiv.  X    The  morally  waft  •—  ■^•■^ 
at  any  rate  termtaaia  wtOt  Ike  i 
JfruMkleBL    (See  JIark  zL  MO   Omm** 
tbe  two  atfraUvee^wlUift  da  MS  asfl  wtf 
say  that  the  dlfitrlct «{  filclhaay  uliilrf  ^  *^ 
oftbemmmt    But  "IMte^"  la  Iktltt.kS*' 
trict  but  a  villas ;  and  tl  WW  •  as  Itf  «* 
pUoe  tlul  •  He  led  thai  i«^* 


'^*'      ^ 
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It  »  oa  a  mamelon  or  pro* 
!ct8  from  th«  ilope  of  tlie  breast 
janli  abova  Gethaemane.  The 
lires  a  spot  on  the  road  ftom 
±t  city  or  temple  should  stid- 
97 :  but  this  is  one  which  can 
'  a  walk  of  serend  hondred 
St  of  the  hill,  vcith  thg  temple 
ht  the  whole  time.  It  is  also 
he  path  which  now  passes  the 
1  date  to  the  fixing  of  the  spot. 
1,  the  natural  road  lies  up  the 
lill  and  that  to  the  north,  and 
le  special  object  of  a  risit  to  this 
very  inconvenient  path.  The 
this  place  has  been  noticed  by 
ley  was  the  first  who  gave  it  its 
ing  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its 
)wn  passage  ofSmai  tmd  Pales' 
ows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's 
must  have  been,  not  the  short 
he  summit  used  by  snuU  parties 
le  longer  and  easier  route  round 
er  of  the  southern  of  tha  three 
it,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
ssive  views  of  Jenisalem :  the 
lortion — the  modem  Zioo ;  the 
k'al,  the  buildings  onthelemple 
.he  two  points  in  the  narrative — 
lultitude,  the  weeping  of  Christ 
en  of  the  central  and  principal 
it.  Next  to  it  on  the  southern 
I  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
tioned  above  as  the  third  takes 
hich  appears  neither  to  possess, 
d,  any  independent  name.  It 
or  the  fiict  that  it  contains  the 
**  known  as  the  **  Tombs  of  the 

in  allusion  to  the  words  of 
29).  Of  the  origin,  and  even 
his  cavern  hardly  anything  is 
ble  that  it  is  the  **  rock  called 

by  Josephus(^.J.v.  12.  §2) 
rse  of  Titus's  great  wall  •  of  dr- 
li  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 

Kob.  iii.  254  note).  To  the 
does  not  appear  to  have  been 
'ir  descriptions  hardly  apply  to 
ndition.  Mr.  Stanley  (S.  4r  P. 
identify  it  with  the  cave  men* 

as  that  in  which  our  Lord 
t,  and  also  with  that  which  is 
\\£  and  Bernard  as  containing 
of  our  Lord  {Early  Travels, 
tct  is  not  improbable,  but  the 

Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  the 
ix.t  of  the  betrayal  {E.  T.  28), 
'thM»m:uie. 

to  bare  crocscd  the  Kidron  ftom 
ttepben's  Gate  to  the  mount  on  the 
"  tumt^  fluntb  and  encompassed  the 
ruck  called  the  dovecot  (axpt  r^f 
t«Vir«  ircrpa«),  and  the  other  bill 
id  it  over  tbe  valley  of  Slloam." 
cd  an  a  synonym  fur  columbarium^ 
n  excavated  cemetery ;  sod  there  is 
>etwe«n  it  and  tbe  WadyBdmmdm, 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias, 
b  abound  In  cavea  and  perforations, 
ote  balf-Hobrew,  half-Greek  appel- 
reason  to  believe  Jo«ephas  hestowa 
M  9t  FaiestlDe,  and  which  have  yet 
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3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  HoQDt  oi 
Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  tha  **  Mount  ol 
OfTcnce/'  Mone  Offeneionky  though  by  the  Araba 
called  Baten  el  Hawa,  '*  the  bag  of  the  wind."  It 
rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hollow 
between  the  two,  mors  marked  than  the  dgpieciioni 
between  the  more  northern  portions,  nms  the  road 
from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road 
of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Ofi'ence/  or  of  Scandal,  was  be- 
stowed oo  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of 
Corruption,"  ■  on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  gods  of  his  foieign  wives  (2  K. 
xxiii.  13 ;  IK.  xi.  7).  This  trwlition  appears  to 
be  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  travellen,  Benjamin,  hap-Pimrhi,  or  Pe- 
tachia,  and  tbe  first  appearance  of  the  name  or 
the  tradition  as  attached  to  that  locality  among 
Christian  writers,  appears  to  be  in  John  of  Wirtz- 
buig  (Tobler,  80  note)  and  Brocardus  {Deecriptio 
Ter.  S.  cap.  ix.)  both  of  the  13th  century.  At 
that  time  the  northern  summit  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Bro* 
eardus),  the  sontham  one  that  of  Moloch  only 
(Thietmar,  Peregr.  xi.  2). 

The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  much 
more  definitely  separated  from  the  surroimding  poi^ 
tions  of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It  is  also 
sterner  and  more  repulaive  in  its  form.  On  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Wady  et^Nar,  the  oontinoap 
tioo  of  the  Kklron,  curving  round  eastward  on  its 
dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of  Offence  rears  its 
rugged  sides  by  aodiritiea  barer  and  steeper  than . 
any  in  the  northern  portioo  of  the  mount,  and  its 
top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate  snr&oe,  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  cultivation  of  the  other  summits, 
and  which  not  improbably,  as  in  the  case  of  Mount 
Ebal,  suggested  the  name  whKh  it  now  bears.  On 
the  steep  ledges  of  its  western  face  dingi  the  ill- 
favoured  village  of  ^t/tcdn,  a  few  dilapidated  towers 
rather  than  houses,  their  gray  bleared  walls  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rock  to  which  they 
adhere,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  as  mean  and  re- 
pulsive as  their  habitations.  [Siloam.] 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, on  a  halfisobted  promontory  or  spur  which 
overlooks  the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress  from 
Bethany,  are  found  tanks  and  foundations  and  other 
remains,  which  are  maintained  by  Dr.  Barclay 
{City,  &c.  66)  to  be  those  of  Bethphage  (see  alao 
Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining 
to  be  considered  is  that  oo  the  north  of  the  **  Moimt 
of  Ascension  " — the  Karem  n-Seyad,  or  Vineyard 
of  the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem 
Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  (valilaei.  This 
is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  Mount 


to  be  investigated.  Tlscbeodorf  (TrnveU  in  the  Bad,  \U) 
is  wrong  In  saying  that  Joeepbns  "  always  calls  It  the 
DoveooL**    He  mentions  It  only  tUs  ones. 

7  In  Qerinan,  Berg  d$t  Aergemi$$ei. 

*  n^nCTDH  "in.  This  seems  to  be  oooneeted  etyno* 
logically  in  some  way  with  the  name  by  whkh  the  mcoat 
Is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  Targnms— KflK^O  *))0 
(Jonathan,  Cant.  vlil.  » ;  PsendqtoB*  0«b-  vtti.  11).  Ose 
la  probably  a  play  oo  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  {S.  <*  P.  lAS.  note)  aifues  that  the  Meant 
of  ComipUon  was  tbe  aorthem  hill  (Vlri  Oalllaei),  becaoN 
the  three  sanctuaries  were  soatta  of  It,  sad  therefaeeoB  ths 
other  three  sonunlla. 

s  s  « 
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of  iht  Afcension,  luid  so  nmrly  it*  eqtuil  tn  h«ight 
that  ftew  tr%v«I)erf  ftgnee  sa  to  whkh  is  th«  liior? 
lofty.  The  summiU  of  the  two  are  about  -iOO 
jar 'is  iLpoj-t.  It  Ktaads  direcilf  oppofiite  the  N.E, 
CKtmer  of  Jerusalem,  ajid  ii  ajiproadied  br  the 
path  h«tw«(9i  it  and  the  Mount  of  Asceniion,  which 
■trikes  at  the  top  into  a  cnm  path  teading  to  0/- 
laaiciyeA  ami  Amita,  The  Arabic  name  well  icflectc 
the  tniLtful  diaracter  of  tbe  hill,  on  which  thei-e  are 
eavei'a]  vineyards,  besides  much  cultiTation  of  other 
kiodi.  The  Cliristiao  oame  is  due  to  the  aingular 
traditioD*  that  hera  the  two  angels  addrrased  the 
Apostlea  after  our  Lord'a  asoeoabn — **  Ye  men  of 
Galilee  I  *'  Thm  idea,  which  if  ao  inoompatible,  on 
a'.TDUbt  of  the  diitonce,  ereu  with  tlie  traditiooal 
aixft  of  tlie  A«oeasion,  ia  of  late  existence  aiid  tnex> 
plicable  origin.  The  first  name  by  which  we  eu- 
I'ounter  this  hill  is  iimplj  "  Galilee/'  ^  taXikmUt 
(Ptediccaa,  cir,  A.D.  1250,  tn  Kehtnd,  PaL  cap. 
III.).  fiiDGardua  (a.d.  1280)  deicnbe»  the  moiui- 
toin  aa  the  lite  of  Solomon 't  altar  to  Chemo&h 
(Drncr.  cap.  ii.),  but  evidently  knows  of  no  name 
ror  it,  atid  oonnectfi  it  with  bo  Chiistian  erent. 
This  iiADne  may,  as  \s  oonjectumi  (Quoresmiiu  ii. 
319,  and  Kcland,  Ml)t  have  origiuiited  ia  !ia  being 
the  oturtom  of  the  Apo^iUea,  or  of  the  Gidilaeans 
gtncnlly,  when  ther  came  up  to  Jeruaalenit  to  take 
up  their  quarteia  there;  or  it  may  be  the  echo  or 
distoiliou  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  spot,  |)o&iibly 
the  Gftliloth  of  Joah*  iviii.  17— one  of  the  land- 
marka  of  the  w>nth  boundary  of  Benjjimin,  which 
haa  9^itn  puixled  the  topographer,  But,  whatever 
it«  origin,  it  came  at  la«t  to  be  considered  as  the 
•ctufll  Galilee  of  uortiiem  PaJefftine,  the  ptnoe  at 
which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  H'n  diaciplt* 
after  Hit  re»urrection  (Matt,  rrriii.  10),  the  loeiw 
cf  the  miJTicle  of  Cana  (Kebind,  338)..  Thia  trana- 
lo^ence,  at  oooa  eo  eitraoidinary  and  «o  instructivet 
aroae  from  the  same  desire,  combined  with  the  same 
astoandin^  want  of  the  critical  fiu:ulty,  which  en* 
abled  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  to  tee  witliout 
perplexity  the  sosne  of  the  Tranafigmntion  (Bour- 
def.  ir  PilgT')*  <>^^  Beatitudes  (Ma<mdeville,  E,  T. 
Ml),  and  of  the  Aioennon,  all  crowded  together 
00  tile  single  summit  of  the  central  hill  of  Olivet. 
It  f^tilied  to  the  &ame  feeling  which  has  brought 
togetlier  the  scene  of  JnoobV  vi»ion  at  Bethd,  of  the 
kacrihoe  of  laaac  on  Moriah,  znd  of  David's  offering 
In  the  thraihiug-floor  of  Araunah,  on  one  hill;  and 
which  to  thj$  day  haa  *at)wded  within  the  walla  of 
one  churt^h  of  moilerate  61  ze  all  the  eveuta  coomectad 
with  the  d^th  and  reaurrectioti  of  Chriat. 

la  the  Sth  century  the  place  of  the  angels  wai 
repremmtcd  by  two  columns  *  in  tbe  Chnrch  of  the 
Awension  itaelf  ( Willibald,  E.  TV.  19).  So  it  re- 
mained with  some  tritiing  diflerenoe,  at  the  time  of 
SaewiTlfs  visit  (a.d.  1  U)2),  but  there  was  then  alao 
a  ckipel  in  exi^teaoe — apparently  on  the  noithem 
f  ummit^ — ^mrporting  to  stand  where  Christ  made  His 
(ir^t  n^ijiearan***  after  the  Resurrection,  and  called 
**  Galilee."  So  it  continued  at  Maunderille*ii  vifit 
^1122).  In  \h\^i)  the  two  pHlan  weiv  still  shown 
in  the  Oiurch  of  the  Asoemion  (Rndxivil),  bat  in 
the  letb  century  (ToUer,  75)  the  tradition  had  re- 
linquiflhed  ita  ancient  and  more  appropriate  ieat,  ajid 
theiioefortl)  became  attached  to  the  uorthem  eutnndt, 
where  Maundrell  (a,d.  1697)  enr<juntoped  \l\E,  T. 
47 1 .1.  atid  whei^  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the 


*  Tti«9t  colamiu  appesr  to  bav«  been  seea  as  late  •« 

4^4>.  ISWJ  by  H^wbUvIl  (WilliAUJi,  Half  tStjf,  U.  l2T,H0ie) 
k  Tli«r«  feetoii  to  be  n>m(!  daabt  wlielfaar  this  wa«  an 
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name  Jr*i/i7««ei  being  oocaiBioBally  iq^i^iei  t 
AraU.    ;See  Pou^cke  axid  St^ok,  i&  T^ 
An  uidcnt  tower  eoooected  with  the  t 
oounie  of  demolition  during  Una 
Turk  having  bou|^ht  the  field  in  whkli  f 

The  p^^eaence  of  tbe  crowd  ttf  cba 
edifioea  implied  in  the  fen^oiniK  < 
have  rendered  the    Moubl  of  Oliw,  j 
early  and  middle  age*  of  Clrktkalty,^ 
like  what  it  was   In  the  tim£  of  tbe  J4 
dom  or  of  our  Lond.    Except  the  high  j 
summit  Uie  oolj  buildings  tJtMi  la  I 
probably  tbe  walls  of  the  vtaeyvds  1 
and  the  tow*--  -•  '  .^^^..^  ...i.k  — 
hable  acoom, 
are  nearly  ui 

able  diffemc«  b«rt»«eu  U)«  <up«^  ^  1 
now  and  in  thoM  dmj*  whm  H 
from  the  abiutdftnoe  of  itt 
not  now  stand  an  preemiaexit  in  th^  J 
the  hilla  in  the  neighbottrhottd  of  ■ 
ii  Odlj  lo  th«  davptr  «imI  ■hon 
leading  up  to  th«  nortfaenui 
venemble  trees  spraad  into  mjtluGg  Skval 
The  cedArs  oommenaorat*!  by  tbe  Taiawl  1I 
foot,  ii.  305),  ajid  tbe  dntn  Jptmi  mgi^i 
name  Bethany,  havTe  i»«d  rtwMOM  iHll 
one  of  either  to  be  firand  wriAii>  mty  vAli  | 
change  is  no  doubt  due  (Q  nstDnl  oanw^ 
of  climate,  Lc, ;  but  tjw  Atfk  wi»  Mli 
given  by  the  rantg«a  coiiiinitti4  hf  I 
Titus,  who  An  ttnted  bj  Joas^as  U IM 
the  coontry  round  Tsiiiliiiii  |W  ttlbil 
of  every  stick  or  shrub  for 
during  the  siege.  No  oltre  or  «adiff,  i 
to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  mA  •  I 
the  axes  of  the  Romui  iappen^  mi  * 
how  under  aimikr  on 
fibre  of  the  snudlatt  ihml»  v«t  dtf  sj^i 
the  camp>fiil]o«nfi  of  mtr  troij  ^( 
would  tw  wrong  to  deceive  i 
that  any  of  the  traea  now  < 
the  aame  or  even  dfoeadanJi  tt  (brl 
standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  auch  imre  ooc 
the  caravan  of  pilgnma  to  A»  M^^ 
also  be  a  great  contnat  tM»m  tti^ 
loneliness  which  now  pervwln  lk*  < 
busy  scene  which  it  preacnted  to  IstnJ 
Bethphage  and  Bethany  am  etfii''' 
in  the  Jewish  authon  a#  fhm  fi^ 
business  and  |ileacttr«.   Hwlvsil 
mentioned  had  below  tbem  iifi ' 
pigeons  and  other  neovMiriei  t»  1 
Temple,  and  appear  to  h**»  ^y*** ' 
tmde  (see  the  dtatious  in  Li^**^* 
Two  religious  oercmooiiB  , 
also  have  done  mooh  l»  iacMt  ikll 
tesorted  to  the  moont.    T%t  i, 
moon  was  pmbafaly  wi^Md 
claimed,  fmm  the  MunaulF— ll»  IflJ* 
tomd^tn  themoQiilcAS^lW' 
^e  peak  of  JTMrn  ^WfoM;  ^  ^ 
whidi  the  Jews  ctinoM  ee  «>dl< 
soie  to  attract  a  eoneeitrm.    tVi  * 
referred  to  iras  boraipg  of  tbt  1 
solemn  ceFemonla!  was  enaded  ei  ^ 

and  in  a  spot  so  carefullj  iei«ii<  ^  "* 


rws*?] 


linctlyiaytso;  batlhtll 
tbeQipilvt^ltwaspeiil 
tirity  i»  tbe  Demrwettei  t 
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I  liiHcuit  to  fu  it.     It  WIS  due  east  of  th« 

at  flticJ)  KU  elevmtioa  on  the  mouot 

totfScJMf'ing  prifiitt  o  he  dew  the  luiinml 

'i«<l  H«r  blood,  oould  He  the  fu^le  of  tlie 

^-H<:<<oijg)i  the  cttit  g«te  of  the  Temple. 

» *!**^t    ak    vukdDct  wfli  oQQBtnicted  acroM  the 

1 9u  %  ^o%il>le  row  of  archea,  ro  as  to  Tais*  it 

^•,)fl«    mix     iwesibk   protimitj*  with  graves  or 

Jj^  iift-^ftti^tts  (iee  citntions  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39). 

tW»  **^*^  **>«  TaJley  i^  such  at  this  pkce  f  about 

^  ft*i^=^«>i»    the  line  of  the  «ooth  widl  of  the 

yja^H^na^at  area)  that  thia  rladuci  must  have 

ln^  lA  ^^V"jrTiitnt  and  ooospicuoui  work.     It  wa« 

t    ^^^1  •^*^Tivo\iihed  by  the  Jews  theni!«lvea  on  the 

^-^"^^^  f,f  Tjm^  or  ereo  earlier,  when  Pompey 

*  ''^y  by  Jericho  and  orer  the  Mount  of 

i*'    TW  troold  aocouDt  atiafoctorily  for  its 

ws^t  tltoAfA  to  by  Jos«phu5.    thiring  the  aaege 

VUtA  ti^icm  lu,^  j(j(  foiiitied  t^unp  and  hatteriet 

'^  ^«tf  the  mount,  aud  the  fint«  and  •ome  of 

^ttoifiDiera  ofth«  dege  took  plaoe  here. 

Muf  ^ory  of  the  Mount  of  OIiTea/*  it 

Ml!  laid,  **  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Da- 

hii  to  the  New.     It^  yery  barreuuean 

%  iwlier  time*  set*  forth  the  abuodanoe 

ociations   whidi    tt   derives    fittm   the 

•  flf  the  aacztd  history.     Kotliingt  per^ 

bdbit  oa  man  strikingly  the  contrast 

a^'icwisb'sad  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 

lennination  of  the   Jewiiiih  diApt>n- 

f  «v«Bdade  the  culmioaiing  point  of  the 

G«pd  hiitflfy^— than  to  ooQlrast  the  bLmk  which 

Okrri  ptmmam  to  the  Jewi^  pilgrims  of  the  middle 

I  ^pp.  qbSj  diffoiM  by  the  sacrifice  of  *  the  red 

I  iriirf'  flind  ube  Tision  too  gnat  for  woitis,  which 

%  flflena  Co  the  Chmtmo  taraTelkr  of  all  tniie»,  as 

!li  moA  dataHod  snd  the  most  attthentic  abiding- 

fktm  9i  Swm  Christ*     By  one  of  those  strange 

^  whether  aoddental  or  borrowed,  which 

r  appear  tn  the  Rabbinical  writings,  it  'm 

f  in  the  M»drMh.*  that  the  ^hechiuah,  or  Pre- 

wmee  *n  God,    afto-  having   finally   letii^   from 

Jbrualcm.  'dwelt  *  three  years  and  a  luilf  on  the 

I  of  Otif  es,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people 

I  Of  would  not  repent,  calling,  *  Return  to  me, 

Ow  ««a,  and  I  will  rctum  to  you;'  *Seek  ye 

^  Im4  wyk  Ee  nuy  b«  found,  call  upon  Him 

Hiii  H»  U  vmrf  and  thefl,  when  all  was  in  vaic^ 

Maraoi!  to  its  own  place.     Whether  or  not  this 

a  direct  ailasioii  to  the  ministi^tiooii  of 

I  it  Is  a  Inie  expie&sioD  of  His  relation  respec- 

r  I*  itmsalem  and  to  OliveL     It  is  useless  to 

I  of  His  pi'esence  in  the  streets  of  the 

f  captiiT«<i  €ity.     It  is  impossdble  not 

in  the  free  viince  of  the  Mount  of 

'  rtJttaley,  Sin.  ami  /w.  189). 

sph  on  the  Biloant  of  Olivu,  exhausting 

t  if  informstioti,  aiid  giving  the  fuUent 

wlU  be  found  in  ToblerV  SHoahqu^Ite 

ijia/^  (Mhmy,  St  Oallen,  1852.    The  ecclesios- 

"^  ' ^m  mi<9  m  QaiutgniiuMf  Elucidatio  Terrae 

,  97T-340,  Jec     Doubdau's  account  (Ze 

f  U  TfTTw  Samte,  Paris,  1657)  is  «tc«l- 

hit  plates  vei^y  correct.      The  passa^ 

I  Has  mount  in  Mr.  Staule/i  Sinai  and 

^  ►  iafl-195.  452-4.54]  Aie  full  of  in- 

I  adUoly,  and  in  fixing  the  spot  of  our 

r  tanwnac^on  trrw  Jeruaalero  he  has  certainly 
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,  la  the  MUraah  T^UNm^  qaotrd  If 
Om  thU  EiAUiment  luive  orfctnaied  in 
lU.  xl.  24.  In  »Jj1c1i  Ihc  g^  ry  of 


made  one  of  the  tnost  important  discoveries  erec 
made  ni  relution  to  this  ctei^eetlng  locality,    [G.] 

OLIVET  (2  Sam.  zr.  30;  Acta  i.  12),  pn>. 
bably  derived  from  Llie  Vulgat*,  mons  qui  iXHSUur 
Otiveti  tu  the  latter  of  these  two  passages.  ~Sc* 
Olivkb,  MoukT  of.] 

OLYM'PAS  i'OKvuTFMi  OlympkiiY  a  Chris- 
tian  at  Kome  (Rom.  ni.  15),  perhaps  of  the  houiiifr> 
hold  of  Philolog:iB.  It  if  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippo- 
lytus  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disaples,  and 
underwent  martyitlom  at  Home:  and  Baronius 
ventures  to  give  A«D,  tt9  aa  the  date  of  his  dearh, 

[W.  T.  BO 

OLYM'PIUS  COKitfiittns :  Oitjmpitts),  Oi»e  of 
the  chief  epithets  of  the  Oieek  deity  Zeua,  so  oilled 
from  Mount  Olympus  in  Thes«ialy,  the  abode  uf 
the  gods  (2  Maoo^  vi,  2).  [Set  JuPtTKft,  toI.  j. 
p.  1175.] 

O^ULEWJSClfffM^^t:  Abraum).  Ambam 
of  the  SODS  of  Bani  ( I  Ksd.  ix.  34 ;  cmnp,  Ezr.  x, 
34).     The  Syriac  iwems  to  have  itrad  **  Ishntael/' 

O'MAH  (ID^K:  'tlfidp;  Alex.  *A^^  in  Gen. 
ixxvi.  11 :  Omar)t  Son  of  Eliphax  the  Brstbum 
of  Esan,  and  "  duke"  or  phy larch  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxzvi.  11,  15')  1  Chr.  1*  36).  The  name  is  sujv 
posed  to  survive  in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Ambs 
msi  of  the  Jordan.  Bunseu  asserts  that  Omar  wis 
the  ancestor  of  the  Btm  'Hammer  in  noiilieir 
Edom  (BibeiiPtrkf  Gen.  xxxvi.  II),  but  the  luuuei 
o]^  essentially  diffei-eut 

OKBGA  (J&).  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  mctA-> 
phorically  to  denote  tlie  end  of  anything :  **  I  am 
Alpha  axid  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  . . » 
the  Ertt  aad  tlie  last "  (Rev,  i.  8, 1 1 ),  llie  symbol 
ntC,  which  oointains  the  tirst  and  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  is,  according  to  Buxtorf  {Z^jc. 
Talm.  p.  244),  **  among  the  Cabulkts  often  put 
tnyKticolly  for  the  beginning  and  end,  like  A  and  A 
in'the  Apocalypse."  Sohoettgen  (Air.  Heb,  p.  108t») 
quotas  from  the  Jaihtt  B^^Smi  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the 
eflect  that  in  T\H  are  comprehended  all  letttrs,  and 
that  it  is  the  name  of  the  ^^hechinah. 

OBfKU.  [WKiaurs  and  Heaburcb.] 
OM'BI  (npy,  i.  e.  njTOy,  piobably  *'  serraiit 
of  Jehorah"  ((iei«enius) :  ''A)ji$pi,  LXX. ;  Aftapti^ot, 
Joecph,  Ant.  viii,  i2,fn.  Atr^iU  1-  oripnally  **ciip- 
toin  of  the  ho^t"  to  Elah,  was  afterwanhi  himself 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynaaty. 
When  Elah  was  mmdere-t  by  Zimri  at  Tinah,  tlieii 
capital  of  the  northern  kingiiom ,  Omii  was  engagMl 
in  the  dege  of  Gibbethon,  sitiuited  in  the  tiibe of  £)an, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  who  hod 
retained  it-,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  to  take  it  made 
by  N'adsib,  Jeroboam's  son  and  suooessor.  As  soon  as 
the  army  heard  of  Elah's  death,  they  proclaimed 
Omri  king.  Thereupon  he  broke  up  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  attacked  Tiriah,  where  Zimri  was 
holding  his  oourt  as  king  of  hmel.  The  city  was 
taken,  and  Zimri  perished  in  the  fUmes  of  the  palace, 
after  A  reign  of  seven  days.  (^ZiMRi.]  OmHi  however, 
was  not  ^owed  to  establish  his  dynasty  without  a 
struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  **  half  the  people  " 
(1  K.  iri.  21)  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne,  uid 


J«tK>v«li  Is  said  to  have  Itft  Jurosatem  and  lakeii  lis 
Bland  en  the  Monni  of  Onv«»— ibe  laountsln  «a  Ufc  isut 
side  of  Umj  dty  t 
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who  waa  bnf«lj  asdEfJoA  by  his  bi-other  Jonun.^ 
T!w  dTil  war  lasted  four  yetw  (cf.  1  K.  xvl.  15, 
With  23).  AfUr  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tibnj 
and  JonoD,  Omri  reigned  for  aix  years  m  Tirzah, 
althcagh  the  {.ulaoe  there  was  destroyed ;  but  at 
the  end  c£  th&t  time,  in  Rpite  of  the  prorerbial 
beauty  of  the  «te  (Cant,  r'u  4)»  he  transferred  h« 
rwideoc*,  probably  from  tJie  proved  inability  of 
Tircoh  to  ^tond  a  ficf^e,  to  the  moimtain  SliomroQ, 
better  kflowa  by  iu  <jreek  Dome  Samaha,  which  he 
)x>iighi  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man, 
itiheirwise  imknouro,  called  Shomer.  It  is  sitnated 
aboot  six  mdes  fmm  ^hechemt  the  moat  andmt 
of  Hebrew  capitals ;  and  lis  poirition,  according  to 
Prof.  Stanley  {8.  ^  P.,  p.  240),  "  oombijMd,  in  a 
UDtoa  not  eLsewbene  found  in  Palestine,  strength, 
fertility,  &iid  beauty."  Bethel,  however,  remaiDed 
the  religioiu  metropolis  of  the  kingtiom,  and  the 
oaif-woiiJiJp  of  Jeroboam  was  nuilntaJned  with  in- 
creasad  determinatioQ  and  diiregard  of  God'a  lnw 
(IK.  xvj.  26).  At  Sanmina  Omri  reigned  Ibr  icix 
yeanf  moi-e.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dgorous  and 
unscrupuloua  ruJer,  anxious  to  ftrengtben  his 
d/naaty  liy  intercourse  and  alliances  with  foreign 
atates,  Thui  he  nmde  a  treaty  with  Benhadad  1., 
king  of  Damascus,  though  on  fCff  un&TOumble 
eonditiona,  tnrreodafing  to  him  aooM  frontier  cities 
(1  K>  zx.  34),  and  among  them  probably  Ramoth- 
Gilcfld  (1  K.  nil.  3),  and  admitting  Into  Sunaria  a 
resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  it  dnoinbed  by  the 
czpreasioD  "he  made  atreeta  in  Samaria"  for  Ben- 
hadad.  (See  the  phrase  more  fully  explained  under 
Ahab:)  Ab  a  port  of  the  tame  system,  he  united 
his  aon  in  raarria^  to  the  daughter  of  a  principal 
Phoenician  prince,  which  led  to  the  introduction 
into  Israel  of  Baol-wonihip,  and  vlX  its  attendant 
calamities  and  crimes.  This  worldly  and  irreligiouj 
policy  is  denounced  by  Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the 
name  of  the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  which  appear  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  Lord's  precepts  to  His  people, 
**  to  do  ju-<>tly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  It  achiered,  howeror,  a 
temporary  suocea,  for  Omri  left  his  kingdom  in 
ptAoe  to  hit  too  Ahab ;  and  hb  fiunily,  unlike  the 
i|dbemeral  dynasties  which  had  preceded  him,  gave 
four  kings  to  Israel,  and  occupied  the  throne  fc^r 
about  half  a  centuiy,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
graat  reaction  against  Baal- worship  under  Jehu. 
The  probable  date  of  Omri's  acc^on  (i.  e.  of  the 
deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri)  was  B.C.  935 ;  of  Tibni's 
defeat  and  the  beginning  of  Omri's  sole  reign  B.C. 
©31,  and  of  his  death  B.C.  919,  [G,  E.  L,  C.J 

2.  CA}Mpii. )  Ot^  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  sou 
•f  Benjamin  ( I  Chr,  vii.  8). 

3.  CAm/^0  a  desoeodant  of  Phares  the  eon  of 
Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  4). 

4.  (*A^i3pf ;  Alex,  'A/iopf.)  Son  of  Michael,  and 
chief  of  tlie  tribe  of  Idsaachar  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chi.  ixvi.  18). 

ON  ()^K :  ktv ;  Alex,  khviv :  Han).  The  son 
of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
who  took  part  with  Komh,  rXithan,  and  Abiram  in 
their  renilt  against  Mows  ( Num*  ivi.  1)*  His  name 
does  not  again  appctvr  in  the  narrative  of  the  oo©- 


■  The  LXl.  mad  In  1  K.  xvl.  23,  utu  aWAuM  Bo^n 
««l  *Iw^i^  h  mJUK^  avrw  iv  vy  «aip<p  iMtir^*  £wald 
pf^ocKmnoM  thli  an  '<  offeotour  icbter  Ztuata." 

*  Tbe  kuer  is  perhaps  more  prohalila,  as  ibe  letter  wq 
rt^pri>QQt  t>y  A  is  uot  ccmuBoidy  ebaniied  Into  the  <k(ptk 
III,  unteM  indeed  one  hlerOBlyphte  fhnn  of  the  name 
mobki  be  read  A:<U,  in  whlcb  caae  the  last  Ton-cl  mifbt 


cpfnu^,  nor  f>  he  «llud«d  to  erlwti  vd 
to  the  fii  ol  cstastrophe.  FomIIiIt  lis  fCfMiii  Ol 
indeed  therv  it  a  RabbitiiGal  tMtmQ  to  the  ^ 
that  he  was  prevailed  opoo  W  hit  vtfit  tawtUm 
fmm  his  aooomplioea.  Abniaaiza*»  x^a^  to,  '^bfeJi 
On  is  not  mentioned  again,  far  he  ww  «efB^ 
from  their  company  after  Jloea  sfftke  wiA  li& 
And  our  Rabbis  of  bleaaad  meroeey  mH  IM  Ii 
MTifi;  saved  him."  Joacpbn*  (,diiC.  Iv.  2,  IS  |  ^ 
the  name  of  On,  but  retain*  ihtX^^mlmm^^ 
form  #0X00  Dr,  thoa  appMrtntSy  ilwttf^^  AM 
with  Phallu,  the  son  of  Bx-uben,  [  • 

ON  ([^.  Ik*  Jilt:  'Or,  'HXm^^x^ 
polu)f  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  whkk  h  wmttM 
in  the  Bible  under  at   %tmgt   two  mb«»  ifeli 
SnEMsau,  HfV^  n^3  iJer.  iliii.  13),  i.  iiiya 
ing  to  tbe  andent  Egypiiiui  wmcnm  naas  m4lk 
**  the  abode   of  the  mn.*'   aod    t»:  dkm,  v 
neiWDdiog  to  the  common  ommt  AS,  mi  p^ 
also    spoken   of  ma.    Ir-h»-^«r«B.    fSHt'^  "T 
UyV\ — ,  the  •eoond  part  bdi^,  la  tlu* 
the  Egyptian  ncred  naaie,  «t   alat  tke  hm^ 
Din*  bit  w«  prefer  to  rtrnd  **  a  «4cy  d  i«» 
tion.'*     [Ib-ha-hkuss.]      T^   Iw«  wm  wm 
known  to  the  tnualatar  or  trKiabtan  sif  Iflti 
in  the  LXX.  when  On  ii  eipial&ed  to  k  B^ 
polit  Caif  %  itmr  'RA4«4w«Xia,  L  IM^  ktti 
Jeremiah  thit  versioQ  eeenu  lo  tr«i  IMi<H^?iA 
as  the  name  of  a  temple  (t«H  #ri«- 
T^Afift,  Toif  iv  'Qj^,  xlLii*  I'X  LX3L  L 
Coptic  version  gi vea  UI  |t  aa  the  equifiid  1  > 
namee  in  the  LXX.,  but  wheAher  aa  as  M» 
word  or  Ruch  a  wo(ni  B^bmciaBl  oa  ^i«f  ^ 
determined.* 

The  ancient  £gjpt2aa  cmnDOB  mbm  k  «*• 
AN.  or  AK>T,  and  p«rliips  ANU  ;  lot  mm^ 
part  of  the  word  is  AN,  «a4  prvAdUv  ■•  mmm 
prooounoed.  TberAireretwoWraoHMAl;!^ 
polia,  diatinguished  aa  the  itortbtfB,  AlMltfB 
and  Hermoothisi  in  Upper  Ecjpk  ^  ^  ^^"^ 
AN-HES  (BrugKh,  O^ogt^.  AtSr.  kmU^A 
N04,  1217  a,  6,  1218,  ftTO,  128$).  !»•# 
meaning,  we  can  aar  aotiuag  corteift.  C|^  ^ 
ox  biiJiop  of  Alexandria,  ■fcm^qf^  |t  l^^ti  m  • 
such  a  question^  i»ja  thai  ON  ArtM'  ttv  m 
fai'  ti  i^i  Mrr"  oi^^f  «  (Juai,  «l  iUp 
145),  and  the  Coptic  OTCJDtlU  (lf%  CTttB 

oiroein  {s\  ^ light,*-  hm  thm^im^^^ 

pared  (see  La  Crom,  Ler.  pp.  7U  td>W  I 
hieroglyphic  form  is  0B£K,  **  iriink^*  «l 
no  caunedtioQ  with  AN. 

Heiiopolta  waa  aituatt  oa  tte  Ml 
Pelusiac  branch  of  tbe  Nil*,  jtnt 
of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  nOm  \ 
Bf ctnpbts.    It  waft  befiot^  the  KflOiM  nmt  tk  1 
of  the  HeliopoUte  Nom«,   whioD  mm  aa^H^^ 
Lower  ^STl^-     Now,  it*  ait*  4a  d«*t  Hi  fiM# 
the  Delta^  which  la  the  jtuictiia  of  ffa  IliHi^  i 
or  Damietta  bnuM>h  and  tha  Pdbilrtj^  « "tf^ , 
and  about  ten  milea  to  the  TWith  ■■si  ef  Oi»  ^  , 
oldest  monument  of  the  tvwxt  Is  tht  < 


^Wl^^^ 


have  been  trAnspoaod,  1011  i1m  ftnl  t 
Brugsch  (Oeoffr.  Msdhr.  L  a$4)  safpi 
be  tiitt  san3««  *  aa  tha  Kc]rpitaa  A  ata 
raediale belwetb  a  aul a**  Ihllthb^ 
ehaoie  of  the  a  vowat  to  Ite  iMgi 
Ii  was  aa  diatlaet  aa  traa  fbe  eHfe 
TcspeLtivelr  Uke  ||  and  p  %  asd  « 
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un  btc  m  Um  reign  of  SeMrtctCD  I.,  bead  of 
djuastf,  dating  B.C.  cir.  2050.  Acoording 
tho,  the  bull  Mneris  was  fint  worshipped 
n>  reign  of  Kaiecbfle,  second  king  of  the  2nd 
(B.:.  cir.  2400).  In  the  earliest  times  it 
re  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynistT  so  long  as 
I  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps  for  no  more 
reigns  of  Menes  (B.C.  cir.  2717)  and  Atho- 
doubtleas  nut  came  under  the  goremment 
femphites,  of  the  3rd  (B.C.  cir.  2640),  4th 
djrnasties:  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
KHospolites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  the 
Is  of  the  15th ;  but  whether  the  former  or 
T  held  it  firrt,  or  it  was  contested  between 
re  cannot  as  yet  determine.  During  the 
iod  of  anaix^hy  that  followed  the  rule  of 
1  dynasty,  whien  Lower  Egypt  was  subject 
>hepherd  kings,  Heliopolis  must  hare  been 
«  govenunent  of  the  strangers.  With  the 
i  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probablT 
i  by  the  Egyptians,  during  the  war  which 
,  or  Amosis,  head  of  that  line,  waged  with 
pherds,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them, 
lerhaps  more  than  once  occupied  bj  invaders 
Chabas,  Papifnu  Magiqye  Ilarrii),  before 
Tians  conquered  Egrpt.  Its  position,  near 
em  frontier,  must  nave  made  it  always  a 
special  importance.  [No-Amon.] 
hief  object  of  wonhip  at  Heliopolis  was  the 
ler  the  forma  RA,  the  sun  simply,  whence 
id  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA,  **  the  abode 
ut,"  and  ATUM,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun 
ether  worki.  Probably  its  chief  temple  was 
1  to  both.  SHU,  the  son  of  Atnm,  and 
T,  his  daughter,  were  also  here  worshipped, 
as  the  bttU  Mneris,  sacred  to  RA,  Osiris, 
the  Phoenix,  BENNU,  probably  represented 
ing  bird  of  the  crane  kind.  (On  the  my- 
see  Brugsch,  pp.  254  seqq.)  The  temple 
m,  described  by  Stiabo  (xrii.  pp.  805, 806), 
»nly  represented  by  the  single  beautiful  obe- 
ich  is  of  red  gnuiite,  68  foet  2  inches  high 
le  pedestal,  and  bears  a  dedication,  showing 
vas  sculptumd  in  or  after  his  30th  year  (cir. 
>y  Sesertesei.  I.,  fint  king  of  the  12th  dy- 
I.e.  cir.  2080-2045).  There  were  probably 
e  than  a  ukual  number  of  obelisks  before  the 
f  this  temple,  on  the  eridenoe  of  ancient 
and  the  inscriptions  of  some  yet  remaining 
rs,  an<l  no  doubt  the  reason  was  that  these 
nits  were  sacred  to  the  sun.  Heliopolis  was 
V  fantous  for  its  learning,  and  Eudoxus  and 
udit^  uuder  its  priests ;  but,  from  the  extent 
louiuis  it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small 

ii>t  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is  in 
4>r}'  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
to  w:fe  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
*  On  "  ((Jen.  xli.  45,  oomp.  vcr.  50,  and  xlvi. 
\r^\ih  was  probably  governor  of  Egypt  under 
>f  the  ir>th  dynasty,  of  which  Memphis  was, 
for  a  tim<>,  the  capital,  in  this  caM  he  would 
w  )iav«?  lived  for  port  of  the  year  at  Memphis, 
r<rri>i«  near  to  Heliopolis.  The  name  of  Ase- 
lather  was  appropiiate  to  a  Heliopolite,  and 
ly  to  a  priest  of  tliat  phuse  (though  according 
he  may  have  been  a  prince),  for  it  means 
^iu'^  to  \la"  or  ** the  sun.**  The  name  of 
i  iiia^ter  Potiphar  is  the  same,  but  with  a 
illereuce  in  the  Hebrew  orthography.  Ao- 
N>  tlif  LXX.  version.  On  was  one  of  the  cities 
I  Phajarth  by  the  oppreuicd  lii-aelite:»,  tbi   it 
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mentions  three  "stroiig  cities*'  instead  of  the  two 
**  treasure  dties  '*  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom 
and  RaamssB  {Kai  i^KMitnooM  v^Atir  hx^^^  ^ 
*ap€u^,  T^p  Tf  Iff i9^,  icol  'Pe^fO'^,  arol  ^Ar,  % 
itrriw  'HAio^oAif,  Ex.  i.  11).  If  it  be  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  by  the  labour  of  the 
people,  the  addition  is  probably  a  mistake,  although 
Heliopolis  may  hare  boen  mined  and  rebuilt ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  forti/ied,  pro- 
bably as  places  for  keeping  stores.  Heliooolis  lay 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  hmd  of  Goslicn  and 
from  Raamaes,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 

laaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  that  one  of  the  fire  dtiee  in  Egynl 
that  should  speak  the  language  ofGuiaaD,ahoiild 
be  called  li^ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  CSty  oi 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  **  heres  **  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  Egyptian  word ;  but  the  reading  **  a  dty  of 
destruction  '*  seems  preferable,  and  we  haye  no  evl- 
dcDoe  that  there  was  any  lai^ge  Jewish  settlement  at 
Heliopolis,  although  there  may  haye  been  at  on« 
time  trom  ita  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  [1e*ha« 
HERE8 ;  Onlas.]  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On  under  the 
name  Beth-ehemesh,  **  the  house  of  the  sun,"  where 
he  predicts  of  Nebuohadneuar,  *'  He  shall  break  alao 
the  pillars  [  ?  JIU  VtD>  but,  perhapa,  atataea,  oomp. 
IDOL,  i.  850a]  of  Beth-aheroesh,  thatiis]  in  the  land 
of  Egypt;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  he  bom  with  fire'*  (xliii.  IS). 
By  the  woH  we  have  rendered  **  pU]ara»"  obetfaka 
are  reaaonably  supposed  to  be  meant,  for  the  number 
of  which  before  the  temple  of  the  son  HeliopoUs 
must  have  been  fomous,  and  perhaps  by  **the  hooaai 
of  the  gods,*'  the  temples  of  this  place  are  intttded, 
aa  their  being  bunt  would  be  a  proof  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  Ra  and  Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun« 
Shu  the  god  of  light,  and  Tafnet  a  fire-goddeas,  to 
save  their  dwellings  finom  the  yery  donent  orar 
which  they  were  supposed  to  rule. — Perfaam  it  waa 
on  account  of  the  noany  fiJse  gods  of  Heliopolis, 
that,  in  Exekiel,  On  is  written  Avon,  by  a  cnann 
in  the  punctuation,  if  we  can  here  depend  on  the 
Masoretic  text,  and  so  made  to  signify  **  yanity,** 
and  especially  the  yanity  of  kloUtry.  The  propihci 
foretelV  '*  The  young  men  of  Ayen  and  of  Pi-be^eth 
shall  fall  by  the  sword:  and  these  [citiesl  shaU  ga 
into  captivity  *'  (xxx.  17).  Pi-beseth  or  Bubaatis  ia 
doubtless  spoken  of  with  Heliopolisas  in  the  same  part 
of  Egypt,  and  so  to  be  involved  in  a  common  cakmity 
at  the  same  time  when  the  land  should  be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition,  how- 
ever, pointa  it  out  as  a  place  where  Our  Lord  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt,  and  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a 
tree  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the  town 
of  Onias,  which  was  probably  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Heliopolis  in  a  northerly  direction,  but 
a  little  to  the  eastward  {Modem  Eaypt  and  Thehet^ 
i.  297,  298),  then  flourished,  and  wero  nearer  to 
Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns  like  Alexandria,  in 
which  there  was  any  large  Jewish  population,  aa 
that  there  is  much  probability  in  this  tradition. 
And,  perhaps,  HeUopolis  itself  may  have  had  a 
Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not  know  it  t» 
have  been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah.       [R.  S.  P.). 

ONAM  (D3iK:  'nMp>  'OHtr;  Alex.  *XVub. 
Clwdfi:  Onam),  1.  One  of  thesons  of  Sbobal  the 
9on  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40V.  Some 
Hebrew  M^S.  read  **  Onaa.*' 
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2.  ('O0m;  Alex.  O^vofM.^  The  sen  of  Jerah- 
ii^l  by  hi^  wife  AUrah  (1  Ohr.  ii.  2G,  28). 

O'NAN  {]fm  '  AiiwdMi  Onan).  The  a«sond  ion 
of  Judjili  by'Uw  Ouuuuiitess,  *' th«  dAughter  of 
fihuft"  (Geo.  xiJtvUi.  4;  I  Oir-  i».  3).  Go  the 
death  of  Kr  the  fii-fft-bom,  it  was  the  duty  of  Odad, 
aeooidiiig  to  the  custom  which  then  exitded  and 
wu  nlieiwmilit  estitbliahed  by  a  dehnit«  Inw  (r>eut. 
XJtv.  5*10 )»  coDtijmiDg'  to  tiw  lwt<st  peitod  of  Jewish 
history  ^Mark  lii.  1^),  to  miinry  hi*  brothei** 
widow  Bod  pei'petui&U  his  raoe.  But  he  found 
tneoa*  to  prcTeiit  thie  coDi«()tieficea  of  tD&niiig«f 
**aiKi  what  he  did  wiw  ei.'il  iu  the  eyes  of  Jehomh, 
aod  He  «lew  him  abo,"  as  He  had  slaia  hie  elder 
brothel-  ^Geii.  xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place 
before  the  &mily  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt 
(Gcfi.  xWt.  12;  Num.  «vi.  19).         [W.  A.  W.] 

OKE'SnffUS  ('OH^triMOf^  Chia$mm)  is  the 
muofi  of  the  i«mot  or  slave  iu  whoM  behalf  Faal 
wrotd  the  Epifctle  to  Philt'moai  Uo  wai  a  DaliTei 
nr  certainly  an  iohahitiint  of  Colonaot  since  Paul 
in  writing  to  tiie  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (CoL 
iv.  9)  aa  8t  ^(mf  i(  uptmv^  "one  of  yon."  This 
egprearion  codRi-ihb  the  presumption  which  hifi 
Greek  tuune  aiforda^  that  he  was  a  CtAjitile^  and  Dot 
a  Jew,  M  liome  have  ar^nj«d  from  fidXierra  i^t 
iu  Phil.  16.  Shives  were  nutnerouA  iu  Phrygiu, 
imd  tbe  name  itself  of  Phrygian  wus  almo«t  syno- 
nymonc  with  that  of  fiUve.  Hence  it  imppened 
thftt  iu  writing  to  the  Cdoasjans  (iii.  22-iv.  1) 
Paul  hod  oocaajon  to  imtruct  them  oonceniing  the 
dutiea  of  maaters  and  fierrants  to  md)  other.  &iedii- 
mus  Wlfl  one  of  thia  tmfortunate  cl  %ja  of  pensonn,  aa 
if  erideut  both  from  the  manifest  implication  in 
oltciri  &t  9ovKov  in  Phil,  16*  and  fi-om  tbe 
geoend  tenor  of  the  epLstle.  There  appears  to  hare 
been  no  diffei-ence  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
the  Bndent  oomroeutato»r  and  there  is  none  of  anj 
critical  weight  among  the  modem.  The  man  escape 
from  bii  matter  and  fled  to  Euioe,  where  io  the 
inidit  of  iu  ra«t  popuJatioo  he  i-ould  hupe  to  be 
ccmioealed,  and  to  boffie  the  eilbrta  which  were  so 
often  mode  In  such  caiaea  for  retaking  the  fugitire. 
(Waller,  Pia  Geaehichte  da  Pdm.  Eechts,  iu 
63  iq.)  ItmoftbAira  been  to  Rome  that  he  directed 
his  way,  and  not  to  Gkitarea,  as  some  contend  ;  for 
the  latter  view  standi  ootuieicted  witli  an  inde- 
lea»ble  opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the 
letter  was  written  (see  Neander's  Pjiantufhf^  ii.  s. 
506).  Whethef  Onesimus  had  any  other  motive 
for  the  flight  than  the  nulural  Jove  of  liberty,  we 
hare  not  the  menns  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very 
grneraily  supposed  that  he  had  committed  some 
ofleDce,  as  thdlt  or  ejiibez2lfn»ent,  and  feared  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt.  But  as  the  grotind  of 
that  opinion  we  must  kuow  the  meauiug  of  ^ilKiifft 
J 1  Phil.  18,  which  is  uncertaini  nut  to  Kiy  iucocw 
ttistent  with  any  such  imputiition  (»ee  Notes  in 
the  Epistle  to  Phiiemm^  by  the  American  Hi  hie 
Union,  p.  60).  CommentatoMs  at  all  events  go 
enlii^ly  beyond  the  evidenoe  when  they  asMit  (as 
Conytwiire,  Li/v  ami  Efnsihn  of  PtnU^  ii.  p.  467) 
Ihit  he  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  society,  that  he 
robbed  hts  mastert  and  oonfessed  tlie  sin  to  Paul. 
Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ones!  m  us  heard 
the  ftispel  for  the  ^t  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyoud 
rjucstion  that  he  was  Id  to  embrace  the  gon»el 
there  through  the  aji«xstle*;i  iastrumenlAhty,  The 
ansruoge  tn  ver.  10  of  the  letter  (tf  iyivtu^wa  Iw 
tmt  ^dTfioJt  iiou)  is  ejrpkiat  on  this  polat  As 
then  were  ^telievers  m  Phijgia  when  the  apostle 
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paa^  through  thiit  regioti  oo  tits  thu4  i 

tour  (Acts  rviit   23),  slid    as  i 

to  a  C^ristiao  bousebold  (Phil.  2),  ft  ii  i 

probable  that  he  knew  »m«lhifif  ef  ibi  T 

doctrine  before  he   w«ot   to    Ifa  "~ 

time  ekp^xl  between  his  mtaifm 

omnot  decide;   for  w^r  tfpor  IB  ihi  t^A  i 

which  appeal  has  Ijeen  tnade^  la  paniftiM 

expreaaioo,  and  will  not  jtisliify  mif  t 

the  interval  in  question. 

After  his  cfMiv^rirf on,  lite  moat  It^fiy  «l  I 
relations  ¥\y  Wtweeo  the  vmhmi 

disciple.      I  M  of  thr  iip(Mk«ssa 

and  an  inJc:^v  ;....  .^    ,  »>^..ftor  ♦..» 
the  g<KpeJ  (Acts  xjeti 

him  keenly  alire  to    t  «fih         

friendship  and  depeniU-ij t  \x^u  c4Jiiff«  ftel 
services  of  a  persoo&l  ruttare,  tmftortaBl  b  I 
ciency  as  a  mtBialer  of  the  irord, 
to  have  supptted  tbb  twor«»ld  waat  \^  mt 
degree.  We  aec  from  tlie  letter  iIm  bf  I 
tirely  the  apotdle'a  bcarC,  and  wm^ 
useful  to  him  in  raHcni*  prifialt  wi|^wi 
suoh  a  capacity  to  be  00  (for  bemfl 
bock  to  Coloaaae  aooci  allcr  \m  < 
Paul  wished  to  have  tiim  reffiah 
him.  Whether  he  desired  tiis  pi 
soiuil  atteodaai  or  as  a  minuter  of  tie  | 
not  certain  from  twm  Zta/t0¥§  pm  ia  ver.  Ud 
Epistle.  Be  this  aa  it  nwy,  Paul's  1  ' 
liim  as  a  disciple,  aa  a  personal  h^tai,  mi* 
helper  to  him  ia  his  boofk,  waa 
him  up  only  iu  obedkuoe  to  tltti  sfiftl  dM 
and  that  sensitire  regatd  iMr  tlii  iUky  ■ 
rights  of  others,  of  which  hia  ceadiMt  tt  i^ 
sion  displayed  so  noble  an  cmii|la» 

There  is  bat  ljttl«  to  wid  to  Ib^  mtf^ 
we  pai»  beyood  Uie  Itmila  ef  the  jlew  1 
The  truUtlonaty  Dotioei  which  hnm  ss*^ 
to  us,  are  too  few  and  loo  late  to  aoMisI  II  i 
as  historical  testimony.     &inie  ef  the  IHtf  I 
assert  that  Onesimua  unaa  set  ll«e,  mA  «■< 
qiiently  otdained    Bishop  of  Bi 
{Constit.  Apctt.  7,  46).     TW  pencft  « «•! 
niume  mentioned  aa  Btahop  of  £ph«Qi  it  ^| 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  li>hraiinr(1Mh  ' 
Apoit,  0pp.,  p.  152)  was  a  diH 
Winer,  Rmilw.  ii.    175).     It  Is 
Onesimus  lizially  made  his  way  to  line  a 
ended  his  days  there  aa  a  marl^r  dsitejii 
cution  under  N>ro.  j^l 

0NE8IPH ORUS    rOtntrt$^mt\  > 
twice  only  in  the  N.  T.,  via.,  2  Tifc.  1.  >W|j 
iv.  19.    )n  the  former  pftSMfe  f^al  v^ia 
in  tettitf  of  grateful  love,  as  harinf  a  wM  ■ 
and  geueimjty  in   his  behalf,  aiM  Im  i 
prisoner  at  Home,   when  others  frw  \ 
pectei  better  things  had  dtagftid  liiia  12  1 
16 ) ;  and  in  the  latter  fiamm^  he M^v^J 
household  of  Oniovphorut  **  aa  «e<tby  ffff^ 
greeting.     It   has   b^ni    mid?  &  q-tfTl 
tills  fnend  of  Um 
letter  to  Tlmotlis 

Rtances  Paul  fipi.->ukp,  o*  -  m**  m»c^!*»« 
i.  IC,  a^i}  fAfoi  «  ir^i^t  r^  *OPt«i« 
and  not  s(*pamtcly  of  OiMsl|i^«rw  Mm 
infer  that  he  wia  nof   liria|E,  tlaa  ■*  I 
3  Tim.  1.  18,  dnH^  ma  fnf  anf  «l  1^  ( 
sanction  of  the    r  {  ft%p^  1^  lb  4 

But   the  prolmi  I  a   ol^O'  mm^^ 

the  fiimily  wen.    ^....   ^.t%m  f^i  w 
Paul  wished  to  f«nieiiiber  th«B  M  iW  «0 
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fronped  them  together  nndei  the  compre- 
rirv  rhw  'Or.  o7«or  (2  Tim.  ir.  19),  and  thus 
cMelj  reoogniaed  the  common  merit,  as  a  sort 
hmilj  distinction.  The  mention  of  Stephanas 
I  Cor.  rri.  17,  shows  that  we  need  not  exdode 
I  from  the  Sre^cva  oTicor  in  1  Cor.  i.  16.  It 
rident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18  ^50'a  ip  'E^^<r^  9nf 
^I99)i  that  Onesiphoms  had  his  home  at  Ephesus ; 
t^  if  we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the  dose 
the  Epistle  (ir.  19)  to  hk  frciilj,  he  himself 
f  possibly  hare  been  with  Paul  at  Rome  when 

latter  wrote  to  Timothj.  Nothing  authentic 
CDown  of  him  bejond  these  notices.  Aoooitling 
a  tradition  in  Fabridos  {Lux  Evang,  p.  117), 
ited  by  Winer  (Reatw,  ii.  175),  he  became  bishop 
Corooe  in  Meswnia.  [H.  B.  H.] 

>N1A'RES  (*OrtdIpiyf),  a  name  introduced  into 
Greek  and  Sjriac  teits  of  1  Msec.  zii.  20  by 
err  old  corruption.  The  true  reading  is  pre-> 
red  in  Josephus  (AtU,  xii.  4,  §10)  and  the  Vul- 
!•  ('Orftf  *Af «(0f,  OniiM  Arius),  and  is  giren  in 
mai^n  of  ^e  A.  V. 

)NI' AS  ?Opims :  Oiiuu),  the  name  of  fire  high 
■Is,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3 )  are  mentioned 
ifte  A.  v.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  giren  to 
rent  conAmon.  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
dua,  who  entered  on  the  office  about  the  time  of 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  c.  B.C.  330-309, 
•eoordin^  to  Eusebius,  300.  (Jos.  AiU,  xi.  7, 
.  According  to  Josephus  he  was  fitther  of  Simon 
Jojit  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  2,  §4;  Ecdus.  1.  1).  [Eo 
aiAflTiCDB,  vol.  i.  p.  4796 ;  Simon.] 
I.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  4, 

He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  fathei^s 
±  fc.  B.C.  29l»'i,  and  the  high-priesthood  was 
i|Med  in  succession  by  his  undes  Kleazar  and 
Msseh  to  his  exdnsion.  He  entered  on  the 
^  at  la5t  c.  B.C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threatened 
««npitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which  afler^ 
ds  opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression.  Onias, 
I  a>Arice,  it  is  said — a  rice  which  was  likdy  to 
iiH,miMd  by  his  long  exdusion  from  power — 
ected  for  seveiol  years  to  remit  to  IHol.  Euer- 
s  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20  talents. 
king  claimed  the  arrears  with  threats  of  rio- 
e  in  case  his  demands  were  not  satisfied.    Onias 

refused  to  dixcharge  the  debt,    more,  as  it 
ATS,  from  sdf-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
easful  resLtance.    The  evil  consequences  of  this 
inacy  wero,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of 
aephew  Joneph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited 
emy,  uiyed  the  imbedlity  of  Onias,  won  the 
II r  of  the  king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  tor 
liag  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with  suc- 
Oniab  retained  the  high-priesthood  till  his 
b,  c  B.C.  22r>,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
Simon  n.  (Jod.  Ant.  xii.  4). 
,    The    »n  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
tr   in  the  high-priesthood,  c  B.C.  198.     in  the  ; 
■«nal   which  haii  elapsed  since  the  govemnoent  | 
M  graxvltath^r  the  Jews  had  transferred  th<*ir 
usee  to  the  Syrian  monanrhy  (Dan.  xi.  14),  | 
Ibr  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.   Internal  I 
nsions  furnished  an  o(.x!H.sion  for  the  first  act  I 
•pression.     Seleuciis  I*hilopator  was  inforn>ed 
iinann,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the  riches 
liiied  in  the  sacre«l  treasury,  and  he  made  an 
spt  to  seize  them  by  force.     At  the  prayer  of 
s.  aooording  to  the  tradition  (2  Macx\  iii.},  the 
^fgt    was  avertvii ;   but   the  high-priest  was 
od  to  appeal  tc  the  king  himself  I'ur  support 
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against  the  machinati  as  of  Simoo.  Not  long  after* 
wsrdB  Selencns  died  (B.C.  175),  and  Onias  fbnod 
himself  supplanted  in  the  frvour  of  Antiochus  Epi> 
phanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  receivid  the  high- 
priesthood  from  the  king.  Jasoo,  in  turn,  waa 
displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Mendaua,  wh§ 
procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (c  B.O.  171),  in 
anger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received  horn 
him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Maoc  iv.  32-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  leal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punidiment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  '*  sober  and  modest  b»- 
haviour"  (9  Maoc.  iv.  37)  after  his  deposition  from 
his  oflke.    [Akdronicus,  vol.  i.  p.  67.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  govenmient  of  Onias 
III.  that  toe  communicatioo  brtween  tha  Spartans 
and  Jews  took  place  (1  Maoc.  xii.  19-23 ;  Jos.  Ant, 
xii.  4,  }10).  [Spabtanb.]  How  powerful  an  in»- 
pression  he  made  upon  his  ooDtemporarics  is  seen 
from  the  remarkable  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
Maccafaaeus  before  his  great  victoiry  (2  Maoc.  xv. 
12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Oiuas  HI.,  who  bora 
the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Mendaus  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §n.    [Memblaus.] 

6.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  refuge  hi 
Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  saerikge  which  di^ 
gmced  Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  hit 
flight  was  the  triumph  of  **  the  sons  of  Tobiaa, ' 
gained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanai^ 
Onias,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged  by 
right,  appears  to  have  supported  throughout  t)«e 
alliance  with  Egypt  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §1),  and  r»- 
ceiving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  unit\  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
which  seemed  impossible  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
With  this  object  he  foundM  the  Temple  at  LeonU- 
polis  [On],  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  hwtory 
of  the  devdopment  of  Judaism  of  which  the  im- 
portance is  commonly  overlooked :  but  the  discus- 
sion of  this  attempt  to  consdidate  Hdlenism  belongs 
to  another  place,  though  the  connexion  of  the  at- 
tempt itsdf  with  Jewish  history  could  not  be  wholly 
overlooked  (Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  S;  B,J.  i,  1,  §1,  vii. 
10,  §2;  Ewald,  Gesch,  iv.  405  ff. ;  Herzfeld, 
Gesch,  ii.  460  ff"..  557  ff".).  [B.  F.  W.] 

The  City  op  Onias,  the  Region  or  Onias, 
the  dty  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias, 
and  the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt. 
I^lemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  tha 
Heliopolite  noroe:  'HAioiroAinif  ro^s,  icol  fir^ 
rp6woKis  *Orfou  (iv.  5,  §53);  where  the  reading 
'HXfov  is  not  admissible,  since  Heliopolis  is  after- 
wimis  mentioned,  and  its  difTerent  position  distinctly 
laid  down  (§54).  Josephus  speaks  of  **  the  r^on 
of  Onia»,**  'Or(ou  x«&f>a  {Ant,  xiv.  8,  §1 ;  B,  J,  i.  9, 
§4 ;  oomp.  vii.  10,  §2),  and  mentions  a  place  there 
situate  called  **  the  Camp  of  the  Jews,"  'lovSaf«r 
(rTpaT(<ir««eir  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §2,  B,  J,  1.  c.).  In  the 
spurious  letteis  given  by  him  in  the  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  C>nias,  it  is  made  to  have 
been  at  Leontopolis  in  the  Hdiopolite  nome,  and 
called  a  strong  place  of  Bubastis  {Ant,  xiii.  3,  §§1, 
2) ;  and  when  speaking  of  its  dosing  by  the  Romany 
he  says  that  it  was  in  a  region  180  stadia  from 
Memphis,  in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  where  Onias 
had  founded  a  castle  (lit.  watch-poet,  ^po^pioi, 
B,  J.  vii.  10,  §§2,  3,  4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in 
the  Heliopolite  nooM,  but  in  IHokroy's  time  was 
the  capital  of  tlie  Leontopdiie  ^iv.  5,  §51),  and 
the  mention  of  it  is  altogether  a  blander.  There  u 
probably  also  a  oonfusion  a»  to  the  dty  Bubastis; 
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ualcaSf  indeed^  tbe  temple  which  Oiiiaf  iidopt«d 
laJ  raitored  ware  one  of  the  EgjptiAn  goddess  of 
ihh\  u&ine. 

The  site  of  Um  citf  of  Onias  ia  to  be  Iook«d  for 
jn  •otDtf  od;  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Heliopoli.« 
whi*:h  are  culled  Td-el-Yahood,  *»  the  Mound  of  tlie 
Jcw»/'  orTel-«l-Y5ihoodeeyeh»  **  the  Jewish  Mound." 
Sir  GaixtoejT  Wilkinjoa  thinks  that  there  is  little 
doubt  thnt  it  is  one  which  stAods  id  the  cultiyntal 
Lmd  near  Shibbceo,  to  the  north  wai-d  of  Heliopolis, 
lu  a  dii'^ctioo  a  little  to  tlie  east,  at  a  di^lauoe  of 
t  wa  ?  1  miles.  "  1 1^  mounds  are  of  very  j^-eat  height." 
He  remarks  that  the  distance  fi-om  Memphis  (2? 
miici)  if  gnmter  than  that  given  bj  Joaephua ;  but 
ti)C  InrnvwoBj  ia  not  extiieme.  Anotha-  monnd  of 
the  aame  tiame,  staadiJi^  on  the  edge  of  the  deaeri, 
a  »hoit  fiistaui^e  to  the  south  of  Belbajs,  and  24 
uUca  from  Heiiopolif ,  would,  be  thinks,  oorrefpood  to 
the  VicQs  Judaeorom  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninm. 
(iiee  Modem  E^ypt  and  7%«6e»,  i,  pp,  297-300). 

During  the  writer**  residenoe  ia  Egypt,  1842- 
1849»  eicavations  were  made  in  the  mound  sup* 
poaed  bj  Sir  Gai^iiiei-  WiUdusou  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Ouiaa.  We  bdjere,  writing  only  from 
memory,  that  no  reault  was  obtained  but  the  disco- 
very of  portions  of  paTement  very  much  iTsembUng 
the  Assyrian  pavemeota  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  noconnt  of  Josephua,  and  the  name 
fjTcn  to  one  of  them,  **  the  Camp  of  the  Jews," 
theae  fettlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a  half- 
military  nature.  The  chief  of  them  fteems  to  hare 
been  a  Strang  ploce  \  and  the  same  is  apparently  the 
caae  with  another^  that  just  mentioned,  from  the 
circumstancea  of  the  history  even  more  than  from  ' 
its  name.  This  namoi  though  recalling  the  **  Camp" 
where  Psammetichua  L  establishod  his  Gi'eek  mev- 
ceuaiies  [Migdol],  does  not  prove  it  was  a  mill' 
tary  itettlement,  aa  the  *'  Camp  of  the  Tyriana  '*  in 
Memphia  (Her.  ii.  112)  waa  perhaps  in  its  name  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Shepheid  occapation,  for  there 
ftood  there  a  temple  ot  "  the  Foreign  Venos,"  of 
which  the  age  8e«na  to  be  shewn  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  11.  (B.c,  cir.  1400)  in  the  fiuarries  oppo- 
site the  city  in  which  A»htoreih  ia  worsblppGd,  or 
eJae  it  may  have  been  a  merchont'SettlemeiLt,  We 
maf  abo  compare  the  Coptic  name  of  £l*Geezeh, 
opposite  Cairo,  +nGpCIOIt  wHich  has  been 
ingeniously  conjed  ui^ed  to  recoid  the  position  of  a 
Persian  camp.  The  eastenamoet  ptut  of  Lower 
Egypt,  ba  it  Temembered,  waa  always  choaen  for 
great  militory  aettletaenti,  in  order  to  pixjtpct  the 
i;onoti-y  from  the  incutviona  of  her  enemies  beyond 
tluLt  frontier.  Here  the  A  rat  Shepherd  king  Salatiia 
placed  an  enormous  ganison  in  the  stronghold  A  varia, 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Joe.  c  Ap.  i. 
14).  Here  foniign  mercenaries  of  the  SoXte  kini^t 
of  the  261  h  dynaaty  wei-e  settled  ;  where  alao  the 
grmteat  My  of  the  Egyptian  soldien  had  the  lands 
alloTUnl  Ui  them,  all  b^hig  eslJiUiiihfsd  in  the  Delta 
(Her.  ii.  164-166).  Probably  the  Jewish  settle 
liwnts  wer»?  established  for  the  same  purpoae,  more 
a4[**ridly  as  the  hatiie<i  of  their  inhaljitants  towania 
Ihe  kings  of  Syria  would  promi^  th<"ir  opposing  the 
<Ai-onge3t  resistance  in  cise  of  an  invtision. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Eprpt  is  a 
^wy  obsciue  portion  of  thut  of  the  Hebrew  tiation- 
Wc  know  little  more  tluin  tlie  stoi-y  of  the  founda- 


*  in  Neb.  vL  S  ihe  Vat  MS.,  acoordJog  to  Mai,  reads 

^  '11m  trsdiUou  uf  tiie  1  Almudl^ilb  i^  tlial  U  vta»  l^il 


tion  and  overtlirow  of  one  ««f  tli«m,  ihmt^  Pti^ 
lufirr  that  tliey  were  populoua  lod  ^gmii^f  m 
portant.  It  awma  at  fatsX  ilgfal  ifiliMi  tka 
we  have  no  trace  ©f  any  literttlore  ^  Ihiai  «l^ 
ments ;  but  as  it  would  hare  bwen  yuamal  la  « 
by  a  the)  the  Jews  of  Paleataxie  or  t^oM  of  Akaa^ 
both  of  whom  most  \m.r€  lobkoi  upaM  Ikt  wm»< 
pei«  at  the  lemplt  of  OniM  m  udtumml^,UmM 
scarcely  have  bean  txpvAmA  to  bmaw  «^  ^«> 

to  U.S.  [I 

ONIONS  (D^V3,   AetidiSiiii   v*  v.-^^ 

caepe).  There  ia  nn  doubt  aa  to  the  BiMiiiay^Ba 
Hebrew  word,  whidi  occuri  only  »o  Km  li  V* 
one  of  tlw  good  tbiuga  of  Egypt  of  mkdt  m 
Israditee  regretted  the  Iraa.  Onkaa  hatt  ^m 
from  tme  immemorial  «  favtmnte  art> 
amongst  the  EgjptiiiEia^  (^ee  H«'.  Ii.  1  - 
zuvj.  12.)  The  oniooit  of  Ecypt  ""  "^ 
milder  in  flavour  atid  \wm  M^eot  lh*&  tk«  i 
this  oouDtry.  Haraelquiat  ( Tnif.  p.  t^)  mK 
**  Whoever  haa  tiuted  oolona  in  K4fJ^  nrad  aiU 
that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  otJwr  pan  a 
the  univerae .  Here  thej  are  swoet ;  m  olfc«r  am 

tries  they  are  n&ueeoua  aal  strong* X^ 

eat  them  roasted^  cut  into  f6ur  plena,  Wftb  w^ 
bits  of  roasted  meat  which  tlie  Turka  tn  JSgfpl  il 
kefjabi  and  with  this  dtah  tkej  are  m  dei^M«« 
1  have  heard  them  wiah  tliey  m&gbl  aayioy  H  » f^ 
dise.  They  likewise  nmke  a  •owpoTtliai.*'  pr.D 

ONO  i^OIK,  and  one*  bH  :   m  Chfr 
.^lei.  ASofi;    elaewher«  'CU^^r*  and  *G/ . 
tlvmt  Ono).    One  of  the  tnwua  of  EfiayiiTt:s    i 
doe«  not  appear  in  the  catalo^«B  of  tit  Bsift  ^ 
Joahua,  bat  is  fint  found  in   I  Ghr.  viM.  11*  «lM 
tShamed  or  Shamer  ii  Aid  to  Iibtc  builtCl^Ml 
Lod  with  their  "  daughter  vilUgo.*     U  ww  tin^ 
fore  probably  annexed  by  the  B«i|uatl«  *i^ 
queatly  to  their  original  aettlemcsft^  lika  io^ 
which  waa  allottdl  to  Diui,  but  m  iomi  a(ya^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  BetyamHs  <  1  Oir.  fS.  dl 
The  men  of  Lod,  Ilndid»  aswl  dtao,  to  tlia  ti'-a^h^i 
725   (or  Neh.  7211    retiunad  fytm  ikr 
with  Zembbabel  (Exr.  ii,  S3;  NdL  %^ 
alao  1  Ksdr.  r,  22).     [Qiafft.] 

A  plain  waa  attacbod  to  Ike  ftwa.  anl  bpt  * 
mme—Bikath-Ono,  »  the  iikin  of  Otaa"  ^K^  » 
2 ).  perhapa  identical  with  tiio  **  fdltr  iifiJinwi' 
CMeh.  ri.  :^6).  By  Euaebina  wd  3m^mi  «  »  ^ 
named.  The  Rabbis  ^requsvUy  nifii6a«  M.Wii^ 
out  any  indication  of  ita  poi^tkui  fw%im  t^  tttf  ^ 
man  three  mi  lea  from  Lod.  ($««  the  rilaft^^  ^ 
the  Talmud  in  Ught£i>ot,  (^or«  iho^mS,  JNpI 
ch.  ix.  §3.)  A  riWrngt  mi^tA  Ktfr  *^bo  k  ^ 
nitrated  by  RofaiOBoii  tmnm  the  jivm  to  ^ 
diatricta  of  Ramleh  ntul  Zydtf  r  S,  ;e.  14  ^  ^ 
120, 121).  Thia  rilk^,  ainiaat  da*  X  d  !^ 
ia  suggested  by  V*an  de  Veide  ^Ma^^,  '  '  » 
identical  with  Ono.  Agsinat  the  i 
ever  are,  the  dilferenoe  in  tht  1 
one  containing  the  Am^-^-^St  I 
Lfdda,  which  inatewd  of  feeinf  S  i 
5,  being  ntore  tham  4  En^idi 

Van  de  Velde**  maii.     Wii»cr  t^ . 

fJftM  ia  more  auiti^le  tA  Bit  aa  tSa  i 
concerned  \  but  on  the 
much  too  far  diatnnt  tmm 
quii-ementa  of  the  pnaaoga  quMtd  abvft. 

intact  by  Joilraa.  bni  \nmi  4iif^  ^  wm^i 
rJiidir.  «c.  4*>.  and  that  i  Cht  %«t  IJ  ^ 
fitomacio.    (See  Tarsun  itt  thte  latiar  i 


ONUS 

onus  Cfi^^*'  <nB-  in  Vulg.).     The  form  in 
Vhich  the  nune  OsfO  appeftn  in  1  Eed.  r.  22. 

OirrCHA  (T\hm,*  shechSUth:  Bwv^i  onyx) 
Aooording  to  nunj  of  the  old  renions  denotm  the 
operculum  of  tome  tpeciei  of  Strombus,  a  cenus  of 
gMtcropodoul  Mollueca.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
appean  to  be  derired  from  a  root  which  means  **  to 
ahdl  or  peel  off,"  oocun  oolj  in  Ei.  xxz.  34,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume ;  in  : 
Ecdus.  zxir.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the  {jea-  : 
•ant  odour  rielded  bj  **  galbanum,  onyx,  and , 
•veH  stonuc/'  There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  j 
the  Itm^  of  Dioeooridei  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  \ 
9i  Plioj  (zziii.  10),  are  identical  with  the ! 
mrculiuB  of  a  StrombHS,  perhaps  8.  lentiginotta 
There  is  fi-equent  mention  of  the  onyx  in  the 
vritings  of  Arabian  authors,  and  it  would  appear 
from  them  that  the  operculum  of  sereial  kinds  of 
Strambos  were  prized  as  perfiimes.  The  following 
ia  DMseorides'  deecripUoo  of  Uie  0rw(:  **  The  oojz 
is  the  operculum  of  a  shell -fish  resembling  the />ur- 
ptira,  which  is  found  in  India  in  the  nard-produdng 
Uk« ;  it  ia  odorous,  because  the  shell-iiah  feed  on 
the  nard,  and  b  collected  after  the  heat  has 
iriad  np  the  nwrahes:  that  is  the  best  kind  which 
eooiea  from  the  Red  Ses,  and  is  whitish  and 
iUning;  the  Babjlonian  kind  ia  dark  and  smaller 
than  the  other;  both  hare  a  sweet  odour  when 
banitv  something  like  castoreum."  It  is  not  easj 
lo  see  what  Dioecorides  can  mean  hj  **  nard-pro- 
indng  lakes/'  The  5ru(,  **nail,"  or  *•  cUw," 
eeems  to  point  to  the  operculum  of  the  Strom' 
kUae,  which  is  of  a  daw  diape  and  serrated,  whence 
(be  Arabs  caU  the  mollusc  **  the  derU's  cUw;** 


ow\x 


6»6 


B.  rwoHicnam. 

Cha  JmjHU  otitfTtituM^  or  Blitta  bifxantina, — 
tor  under  both  theie  teims  appnrently  the  df^vil 
daw  {TeufehhLiu   of  the    iiennans,   see   Winer, 

•  7nB^«  ■»  ontued  root,  t  q.  X^-^  i  wbmoe  pro- 
kaWj  u«  word  "  ■bell."  "  tcmlf."    (Sm  Qcvenlus.  $.  v.) 
the  shove  was  wr1ttfn«  we  hare  b«*n  favoiiTcd 


I  a  conimoninitl«>n  Trvm  Mr.  Ilanif  1  Hnnbiirf .  on  thn 
I  of  the  Miitta  Bvnntina  of  old  Pharmacological 
wniwn,  SB  wrll  ■■  with  fpr<dm«<nft  of  th«  vubstance 
Itteir.  which  It  a|ipean  l«  still  found  in  the  bazaiirM  of 
Ike  Kast,  thoush  not  now  in  moch  dnnand.  Mr.  Han- 
kV7  piwurad  some  specimeiui  In  Damaaciu  in  OctobtT 
IMM),  and  a  frimd  of  hU  bought  some  to  Alexandria  a 
frv  Boaths  prrrtiiuily.  The  article  appear*  to  be 
alwaja  mixed  with  the  oprrcula  of  sonir  ipi>des  of 
Aiif  As  rr^uds  tba  perfome  ascrfb^d  to  this  siib- 
,  It  does  not  appfwr  t<>  u.  ftom  a  »p«vimen  wr 
to  desprre  the  character  of  the  e««Ut«t  odour 
I  tm  bmi  svTlbfd  to  It,  though  it  Is  not  withoot  an 
•tk  aoent    See  a  flKure  of  the  troe  B.  Aysanl.  la 


Huxtte.  e.  r.)  ia  allcded  to  in  old  Enjlie^ 
writeii  on  Materia  Medica — has  bj  some  Uxb 
supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  laments 
its  loas,  beliering  it  to  hare  been  a  good  medi- 
cine **  from  its  strong  aromatic  smeU."  I)r. 
Graj  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favwirHl 
OS  with  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  k.jm  that 
the  operenla  of  the  different  kinds  of  8trombidti§ 
agree  with  the  figures  of  Blatta  bytanima  and 
(Tnguii  odoratus  in  the  old  books ;  with  regard  to 
the  odour  he  writes—"  The  homy  opercula  when 
burnt  all  emit  an  odour  which  some  may  call  sweet 
according  to  their  fiucj."  Bochart  {ffierox,  iii. 
797)  befieres  some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  itnt^  of  the 
LXX.  denotes  the  operculum  of  some  one  or  moiv 
species  of  Strombus.  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Kumph  {AmbointKhe  Rarititen* 
Kammer,  cap.  xrii.  p.  48,  the  German  ed.  Vienna, 
17d6),  and  compare  also  Spreofel  {CommenL  ad 
Dioecor.  ii.  10);  Fofskll  {Deta.  Anim.  143,  21, 
••  Unguis  odoratus  "),  PhiUm,  Jhnuac.  (zrii.  641) ; 
Johnson  {IntrotL  to  Cotichol,  p.  77) ;  and  Geseniua 
{7%e»,t,r.rhrp)>  [W.H.] 

ONYX  (Dnl^.*  fMAom:  6  X/Aet  6  wpifftws, 
fffidpmy9oSf  vip9toSf  o^hrfeu|Ot,  ^1|^AA/or,  5yw(; 
Aq.  vapi6wv^ ;  Symm.  and  Theod.  Hru(  and  Sru( : 
omfchinus  {k^i9)t  »ardomychu,  onyx).  The  A.  V. 
tmifermly  renders  the  Hebrew  sAMom  hw  **  onyx  ;* 
the  Vulgate  too  b  consistent  with  itself,  the  iard' 
onyx  (Job  xxriii.  16)  being  merely  a  rariety  of  the 
onyx;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpreters 
generally  are,  as  Geseniua  has  remarked,  diverM 
and  ambiguous.  The  iAdham  stone  is  mentioned 
«ien.  ii.  12)  as  a  product  of  the  land  of  Harilah. 
Two  of  these  stones,  upon  which  were  engraren  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  oo  either  stone, 
adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  hif  h-pricst's  ephod 
(Ex.  xxvili.  9-12),  and  were  to  be  worn  as  **  stones 
of  memorial "  (see  Kalisch  on  Ex.  /.  c).  A  sAdAom 
was  also  the  second  stone  in  the  irurth  row  of  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxriii.  20)  SMam 
stones  were  collected  by  David  for  adorning  the 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  In  Job  xxriii.  16,  it  ie 
said  that  wisdom  **  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  oi 
Ophir,  with  the  ■precious  Mhi^am  or  the  npphire.** 
Tfie  sh6ham  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tnaKureH  ot 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ea.  xxriii.  13).  *  There  is  nothing 
in  the  contexts  of  the  sereral  passages  where  the 
Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
signification.  Braun  {De  Vett.  too.  ffeb.  p.  727) 
has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  sardonyx  is  the 
stone  indicated,  and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  o< 
careful  perusal.     Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  7,  §5,  and 

Matthloiai'  OmmenL  in  Diomor.  (it.  •),  wb<w  there  is  « 
long  discuMkio  on  the  sul^t;  also  a  flg.  of  J&UUx  itjf 
asfilina  and  the  operralum  of  Fmmus  tai  Rennet's  l/ittoitt 
de$  Drogua,  1691.  part  t.  p.  97.  **  Mansfield  Parkjns." 
wrliM  Mr.  Hanbunr.  "in  his  Life  in  Abamnia  (vol.  i 
p  419).  mentlims  among  the  exporta  from  Maseowah,  a 
certain  article  railed  Itiiofu,  which  he  utatn  1b  the  oper- 
cm/mm  of  a  shell,  and  that  tt  is  niwd  in  Nubia  as  a 
perfnme,  b^ng  bamt  with  sandal-wood.  This  bit  of 
InfonnatloD  is  qnlte  omflrmatoiy  of  Korwkal's  staterorut 
concerotng  the  A/r  el  c/Hf-Hls  not  Farkjr.s's  "  Iloofti  * 
meant  for  d^r.  j^  ?) -namely.  **  e  Mochha per  SiK 
Arabrs  etlam  afTerQiit.    Nigritis  fiunigatoriom  est" 

■  The  Rev.  a  W  King  writes  to  ns  that  *•  a  largp,  per. 
firct  sardonyx  Is  vtlU  prerlous.  A  dealer  tells  me  be  saw 
thi«  rammer  (itfti)  bi  I'aris  one  valued  at  lOOOi.  lol 
eogravrd." 
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S,  /.  V.  5,  §7)  etmmlj  states  that  the  shoulder* 
ItcoMi  of  the  bigb-priest  w«re  foitned  of  twi» 
krgji  Bardon3rxfls,  an  onyx  being,  in  hpa  description, 
the  seoood  stone  in  the  fourth  it)w  of  th?  bitastpUte. 
Some  irrilfrrs  l>^he7e  that  the  "  beryl  "  is  intouled, 
ind  the  ftuthonty  of  the  LXX.  nod  other  rersioos 
has  been  adduceil  iu  proof  of  thU  interpretatioQ ; 
but  a  gbmce  at  the  hetid  of  this  j^rticle  will  shew 
that  th«  LXX.  is  most  ineousiBtent,  and  that  nothiog 
aait  in  oon&equetKief  be  learnt  frtm  it.  Of  those 
who  identity  the  sAdham  with  the  beryl  are  Beller- 
mann  (Di^  Unm  mui  Thiunmimt  p*  64)»  Winer  ( BOf, 
M^toort  L  333),  and  Koseiunilller  ( Tht  Minera- 
logy of  the  Bible,  p.  40,  Bib,  Cab.),  Other  inter- 
oretaUoas  of  tMham  hare  been  proposed,  but  all 
sre  Biere  ooqjectarQs.  Braun  traces  ih6ham  to  the 
Arabic  saoAmfj,  **  blackness  ** :  •*  Of  such  a  colour/* 
says  he»  "  are  the  Arabian  sardonyxes,  which  hare 
a  block  groimd-cobur."  This  agrees  es^otiolly  with 
Mf.  King's  remarks  {Antique  G^nitf  p.  9):  **  The 
Arabian  speciea,*'  he  snys,  **  were  formed  of  blndi: 
or  blue  strata,  oorered  by  one  of  opvjue  white ;  over 
which  again  was  a  third  of  a  Tenniliou  colour." 
But  Geascnius  and  Fflrst  refer  the  Hebrew  word  U>  the 
Arabic  «aA<ifn,  *♦  to  be  pale."  The  dilTerent  kinds 
of  onyx  and  saniotiyi,^  however,  arc  so  rnriable 
in  colour,  that  eitlier  of  thtse  defitittions  is  actable. 
They  all  fonn  excellent  materials  for  the  engraver's 
art.  The  balance  of  authority  is,  we  thinks  in 
tarour  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx.  We  are  con- 
tent to  retain  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.^  supported 
aa  it  is  by  the  Vulgate  and  tlie  express  statement  of 
M  high  an  authoitty  as  Joseph ur,«  till  better  proofs 
in  support  of  the  claima  of  some  other  stone  be 
forthcoming.  As  to  the  **onyi*'  of  Ecclus.  ixiv, 
15,a«0NYCHA.  ■  [W.  H.] 

OPHEL  ih^n,  always  with  the  def.  article : 

*Oir«A,  d  'flf  iA;  Alex.  6  O^Aa:  Ophel),  A  part  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexi- 
oogrnphers  from  a  root  of  similar  sound,  which  h^ 
the  loroe  of  a  swelling  or  tumour  (Gesentus,  Tfws. ; 
Ktrst,  Ifdwh,  ii.  16&6).  Ii  does  not  come  forward 
till  a  late  pei-iod  of  Old  Test  history.  In  2  Ohr. 
txvii.  3,  Jothfljii  is  said  to  have  built  much  **  on 
the  wall  of  Ophel.'^  Manasseht  amongst  his  other 
defensive  works,  **  compeased  about  Ophel **  (Ibid, 
ixziii.  14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's 
repairs  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem^  it  appears  to  hare 
bceo  imr  the  "water-gate "  f Neh.  Ui.  26)  and  the 
*' great  tower  that  lirth  out  '  (rer,  27).  Lastly, 
the  former  of  these  two  passages^  and  Neh«  xi.  2 1 , 
•hew  that  Ophel  was  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Levites. 
It  ia  not  again  mentioned,  though  its  omiasion  in 
the  acoouut  of  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the 
sanctitiraiion  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  lii.  31- 
40,  is  singular. 

In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  thoae 
quoted  above,  Josephiu  either  passes  it  over  alto^ 
gether,  or  else  refers  to  it  in  meiely  general 
terms — "very  large  towers"  (Ant.  ix.  11,  §2), 
•'  very  high  towers"  (x.  3,  §2).  But  in  his  m- 
count  of  the  lojit  d<iys  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it 
icH^ir  times  as  Ophla'(  6  'OfAa,  accompanying  it  as 
in  the  Hebrew  with  the  artide).  The  Snt  of  these 
(i?.  /.  ii.  17,  §9)  tells  nothing  aa  to  itd  poaiUon; 

t  Hw  oiijx  has  1W0  strata,  the  sardonyic  thn;*. 

*  "  Who  cpeaks  Tmtn  acluil  obeervstj^n  :  be  eapnauly 
D04k3P«  the  Hoe  <iaiklltj  of  theie  two  pieces  of  sardonya.*' 
-i<^.  W,  Kjko] 

•  ¥Hni  iHdH4t.  i\.  U9)  ftAtca.  wiUioal  «  word  rhat 
could  lead  •  (KAdcr  to  inspect  Uuit  tiure  v^u  mx  doubl 
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but  from  the  other  thrae  we  oao 
(L)  The  old  w&ll  of  JeruaadestL  m&  abort  itea 
of  Slloam  and  the  pool  of  SoUkdoa,  aoid  ea  i^iitin 
the  place  called  Ophk,  jotned  th«  eaatcrs  foti^  * 
the  Temple  {B.  /.  r.  4,  §2).  (2.)  **Jola  fc* 
the  Tesipie  and  the  placta  rcniDd  it,  not  a  litlir  ii 
exteut,--both  the  OphU  mad  the  vviley  talkJ  U 
dmn"  {/b.  V.  6,  §1).  (3.)  Aa«r  the  cafte*  rf 
the  Temple,  and  before  Titus  had  taken  flit  sffv 
city  (the  modem  Ztoii)  from  the  Jew*,  hie  m^^rt 
burnt  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  tyaf  la  tit 
valler  between  th»  two,  **  and  tbi  tiam  caUid  tM 
Ophl'a*'  (/6.  ri.  6,  §3), 

From  this  it  appettra  that  Opbd  wis  eotiiif  tt 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  nx\d  that  il  lay  biiai* 
the  central  ralley  of  the  dty,  which  debvocbaiiAsw 
the  spring  of  .Siloom,  on  the  otie  band!,  aed  Ht^ 
portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  otbar.  Tka  «tft  p* 
tioo,  it  should  be  remonlwiied,  ww  fkol  f«  thiW 
of  the  east  wall  of  the  pnECQi  hanm>  tot »»  M 
further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  mM  wall  «Ma 
foims  the  termination,  of  ih^  raultK  m  tiw  artea 
comer.  [See  JEFiU8Af.eii,  rol.  L  pu  lO^t  mi^ 
Plan,  1022.]  This  situation  agtves  wHh  t)kf  iM»a 
of  the  "  water^te  "  io  Nvh.  iii.  26,  aodtkib^' 
inent  of  xi,  21 ,  thxt  it  was  the  reaukoe*  «if  tis  U- 
Tites.  Possibly  the  «*  grmt  towesr  that  hnksdk* 
in  the  former  of  theae  may  be  the  **  t^wiref  Ei^*- 
mentioned  with  **  Ophel  of  the  dangbtcr  vfZjmJ'  N 
Micah  (iv.  8),  or  thkt  oamed  In  sd  oheeoie  pa» 
of  Isaiah — **  Ophel  and  wat«h  tJ>wee"  (* 
A.  V,  inaccurately  ••  forts  and  towen"). 

Ophel,  then,  in  acuoxdmioe  with  thtfnMbi 
of  the  name,  was  llie  nrtlliog  deebrity  hy  «V 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopca  olf  on  iti  i 
side  into  the  VoUey  of  HinnoDK-^  Um^  aarrefiA 
rounded  ^pur  or  pvtnootory,  whsdh  iaKrtws*  ^ 
twe^-n  tlie  mouth  of  the  centr&l  raUrr  «#'  Jwiatf* 
( the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or  V'^illfj  W  ^^^ 
shaphat.  Halfway  down  it  on  its  saatuii  Ibs  i*  !^ 
"  Fount  of  the  Virgin,"  ao  caliedi  a»l  ai  itoipt^i 
lower  outlet  of  the  mxrtt  spHzig — the  f\al  sfSUsA 
How  much  of  this  dedlvity  wsa  «0f«reil  ws6t  9§ 
hous<»  of  the  LeHte%  or  with  IW  mI<i^  *^ 
would  naturally  gather  round  tksi,  mi  «!*■  ^ 
"great  tower"  stood  we  hart  Ml  it  frw^^ 
means  of  ateertainUig,* 

Profesaor  Stanley  {Strtmtatmm  0k§  JniMb^^ 
329,  3.30]  has  ingODfoualy  un^^Omi  tftf  ^ 
name  Ohlijks  CO/lAfiuV— which  wm«m  tf  lbli» 
by  which  St.  Janus  the  Less  w«  j 
from  other  Jacobs  of  the  tinw,  aa 
pbiined  by  Hegesippoe  (Euaebw  Btai, 
meaning  **  bulwark  Cw«^^x4)  ^  ^  I 
was  in  its  original  foriD  Optifi-floi  ^  i 
this  coonexioo  it  ia  a  ain^iilv 
St.  James  was  martyred  bj  fcd 
the  comer  of  the  Templo.  oi,  «r  ^m  tk  I 
very  spot  which  ia  named  bj  JcMf' 
boundary  of  Ophd.  [Jajiu,  fid.  i  i 
Kx-RooEL,  558a.]      Ewald*  h^wfTw  <C 

ri.  2D4fiof«),  restore*  the  xmmL  _ 
from  73n,  a  fence  or  boiiodftry.  [C 
has   in   its  favour  the  &ol  IImI  H 


on  the  potnt,  tlmt  0|^e>|  !■  fa 
be  «»,  oiti)j  there  Is  taet  •  j 

SgBtlUltlt 

t»  Suinit  of  the  VaS^  of  Goi 
I'CKAre^X  pfv«etvtiic  |||»  || 
nipt  Uic  f'/nuef  |wTt  of  itM  s 
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JiCTM*  in  siguficatioo  with  w^pioxh  than  Ophel 
doe*. 

Th«  O^hel  which  appears  to  hare  beat  the  re- 
■dence  ot  Kliiha  at  the  time  of  Naaman's  risit  to 
him  (3  K.  r.  24;  A.  V.  *«the  tower")  was  of 
course  a  differmt  place  from  that  spoken  of  aboTe. 
The  nanatiTe  would  seem  to  implj  that  it  was  not 
far  from  Samaria;  but  this  is  not  certain.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  must  have  nad  Sfik,  **  darkness," 
for  they  give  rh  aieor^u^p  and  vesperi  respeo 
tirely.  [G.] 

OTHIB  OB^K,  Tp^K:  06fc^:  Ophir).  1. 
The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  coming 
immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23). 
8o  many  important  names  in  the  genealogical  table 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis — such  as  Sidon, 
Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram  (Syria),  Mizraim  (the  two 
Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower),  Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and 
niilistim  (the  Philistin«s)--repreBent  the  name  of 
some  city,  country,  or  people,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the 
Barnes  in  the  table.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
lather  and  his  sons  in  the  genealogy  represent  dis- 
tricts geographically  contiguous  to  each  other ;  yet 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  for  in  the  case  of 
Tanhiah  the  son  of  Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nimrod 
tlie  son  of  Cush,  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  or 
Babylon  (ver.  11),  a  son  was  conceived  as  a  dis- 
tant colony  or  offshoot.  But  there  is  one  marked 
fMCulaarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  Canaanites  alone,  that 
precise  geographical  limits  are  assigned  to  their 
s«ttJ«ments.  Thus  it  is  said  (ver.  19)  that  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  was  **  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
oonest  to  (terar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest,  unto 
Sudom  and  Ciomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
cren  unto  Lasha:"  and  in  like  manner  (ver.  29, 
3C0  that  the  'i welling  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  was 
**  from  Mesha«  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a  moun* 
tain  of  the  eakt."  The  peculiar  wording  of  these 
geognphicul  limits,  and  the  fact  that  the  well-known 
towns  which  define  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  are 
mentioned  so  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  forbid  the 
■upposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar  belonged  to  very 
diatant  countries,  or  were  comparatively  unknown : 
and  as  many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan — such  as  Sheba, 
Haxannaveth,  Almodad,  and  others— are  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  ail  the  set- 
tlements corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 
Hence,  as  Gphir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it  may 
be  rejparded  as  a  tijed  point  in  discussions  con- 
eeruing  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Kinga,  that  the  author  of  the  lOtb  chapter  of 
G«iMsis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as  oor- 
ichpnoding  to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia. 

KtyuuAogy. — There  is,  seemingly,  no  sufficient 
■tson  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Semitic, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  proper 
oamea  known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  common  name  in  the 
Bible.  See  the  words  from  "Ifilt  and  "IfiP  in 
CS«voiua*s  TVssmncs,  and  compare  *A^af ,  the  me- 
tKVftAM  of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  Periplus,  attributed 
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This  strsnge  Idea  of  one  of  the  most  learned  ^wnlarda 
ila  time  (b.  1527.  a.d.,  d.  16»h)  aooonnu  for  the  fbl- 
tn  Ben  Joomi*  Alehtmiii,  Act. U.  So.  1 : 


-OHDeoo.»lr;  now  you  set  your  foot  oo  sbore 
la  Novo  Orbe.  -Here's  the  rkh  Perat 


to  Arrian.  C«|^ua  suggests  that  it  means  a 
**  fruittul  region,**  if  it  is  Semitic.  Baitm  voa 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhnmaut  in  Arabia  in 
1843  (Journal  of  the  B.  Geographical  Society; 
vol.  xiv.  p.  110),  made  a  small  vocabuUuy  ol 
Himyaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
amongst  these  he  givoi  ofir  as  signifying  red.  11a 
says  that  the  Mahra  people  call  themselvea  thi» 
tribes  of  the  red  country  (fijir),  and  call  the  Rad 
Sea,  bahr  ofir.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  havt 
somewhat  of  the  same  reUtion  to  aphar,  *<duct" 
or  **dry  ground"  (K  and  P  being  interchanga- 
able),  that  adorn,  "red,"  has  to  adamah,  *'th« 
ground."  Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of 
a  word  cf  this  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one 
traveller,  howover  accurate ;  and  the  supposed  ez- 
istencc  and  meaning  of  a  w(»d  ofir  is  recommended 
for  special  inquiry  to  any  future  traveller  in  the 
same  district. 

2.  (Sov^(p  and  Im^ip ;  Ophira,  1  K.  ix.  28, 
X.  11 ;  2  Chr.  viU.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  is  «/t  2«^i^  though  the 
ending  in  the  original  merely  denotes  motion  towards 
Ophir,  and  is  no  part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or 
region  from  which  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  obtained  gold,  in  vessels  which  went  thither 
in  conjunction  with  Tyrian  ships  from  Esion- 
geber,  near  Elath,  on  that  brsnch  of  the  Red  Sea 
which  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold 
was  proverbial  for  ita  fincnesR,  so  that  *«gold  of 
Ophir"  is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for 
fine  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  10 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Is.  xiii.  12 ; 
1  Chr.  xxix.  4) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24) 
the  word  "Ophir**  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of 
Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and 
Dan.  x.  5  it  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  that 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  "Uphaz* — there 
being  a  very  triHing  difference  between  the  worda 
in  Hebrew  when  written  without  the  vowel-points. 
In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir 
almug-wood  and  precious  stones. 

The  precise  geographical  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Calmet 
{Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  **  Ophir")  regarded  it 
as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  {History  of  the 
World,  book  i.  ch.  8)  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
Molucca  Ishmds;  and  Arias  Mootanus  (Bochart, 
}*haUg,  Pref.  and  ch.  9),  led  by  the  similarity  of 
the  word  Piirvaim,  sppposed  to  be  identical  with 
Ophir  (2  Chr.  iii.  6),  foiuid  it  in  Peru.*  But  these 
countries,  as  well  as  Iberia  and  Phrygia,  cannot 
now  be  viewed  as  aflbrding  matter  for  serious  dis- 
cussion on  this  point,  and  Uie  three  opinions  which 
have  found  supporters  in  our  own  time  were  for- 
merly represented,  amongst  other  writers,  by  Huet 
{Sur  le  Commerce  et  la  Navijation  dee  Anciena, 
p.  59),  by  Bruce  (  Travels,  book  ii.  c.  4),  and  by 
the  historian  Robertson  {Disq^tisition  respecting 
Ancient  India,  sect.  1 ),  who  pUced  Ophir  in  Africa ; 
by  Vitringa  {Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  1 14)  and  Reland 
{Dissertatio  de  Ophir),  who  placed  it  in  India ;  and 
by  Michaelis  (Spicilegintn,  ii.  184),  Niebuhr,  the 
traveller  (ZVscri/>/ibA  de  VArabie,  p.  253),  Go»- 
sellin  {Becherches  sur  la  Gdographie  des  Anciens, 
ii.  99),  and  Vincent  {History  of  the  Commerce  and 
Naeigat¥m  of  the  Ancients,  ii.  265-270),  wha 

And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 

Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 
Arias  Mootanus  fknded  that  Famtaa  meant.  In  thedatl 
number,  two  Perns;  ooe  Pern  Pmper,  aad  the  other  Nmi 
Spain  (na  WTfih 
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jvlacetl  It  in  Ambia.  Of  other  di^tiIl^ulftln^<]  goo- 
^m|>hjcal  wiitei3,  Bochart  {Phaieg,  iu  Jl  f  Oilmittiidl 
two  Ophin,  fuw  in  Arabia  and  one  tn  India,  L  €.  at 
Cerloo;  while  ryAuville  {Dixnertaiiotk  sw  k  Payn 
d'OpKir,  Mimoires  de  LiiUraiuref  xzz.  83),  equally 
fldlmitliiig  two,  placed  od»  in  Arabia  and  ooe  in 
Africa.  In  our  own  daj»  the  di«cna<iou  has  been 
continaed  bj  GfiKniui,  who  in  articlea  on  Ophir  in 
hia  Tkesmtrus  (p.  14 1),  and  in  Ersch  aiid  Gnibe/s 
f'Jneykhpa^ie  {s.  v.)  t»tat«d  that  the  question  laj 
birtween  India  and  Arabia^  aaaigned  the  reaaooa  to 
i^  ar^ed  in  faroar  of  each  of  these  oountrie*,  but 
iledax^  the  argumentfi  tor  each  to  be  «o  equally 
UttaDced  that  he  refrained  from  eiprofiiog  any 
uiiiuMMi  of  hia  own  on  tlie  Aubjcct.  M.  Quatrecn^ie, 
howwer,  ta  a  pHper  on  Ophir  whidi  was  printed 
m  1843  io  the  Ainnoine:f  de  ITnsiitut^  &gniu  \ii* 
listeJ  on  the  daims  of  Africa  {Acaditaie  dcs  In- 
tcripiions  et  Belles  Lstirts^  t.  jfir.  ii.  3tV2);  and  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Ceylon  (part  vli.  chap.  1 )  Sir  I 
J.  EmeiiMiD  Teuuaut  adoj^itj^  the  opinion,  sanctioned  j 
by  JosephuK,  tliat  Malacca  wa&  Ophir.  Otherwise 
'he  two  eountriis  wliich  have  divided  the  optniotta 
of  Qw  learned  hare  been  Itidia  and  Arabia— Laases, 
Siittijr.  Berthean  {ExeiftU  /fandtmcK  ^  Chr.  Tiii« 
H4)»  Thftiiu*  {Exeget.Namtfjuch,  I  K.  x.  22),  and 
^wald  (OeschichtB,  til  347,  2ml  ed,)  being  in 
Ikfoiir  of  India,  while  Winer  iBeatv).  a,  t.), 
Ffirst  {Rehf,  und  Chaid.  Handw,  n.  v,),  Knobol 
(  Vdikertafei  der  O^mis^  p.  190),  ForRter  {Qfoffr, 
if  Arabia t  i.  161-1  *>7),  Crawford  {DeseriptiM  Dic^ 
iifmary  of  thf  Indian  Islands^  a,  tA  and  Kaliaoh 
{ Ommnfntiiry  on  Qmcsis,  chap,  "  The  Oeoealogy 
of  Nations  *')  are  in  favour  of  Arabia.  The  fnllest 
treatise  on  the  qnet»tioo  is  that  of  Ritter,  who  in 
hia  £rdJtumif^  vol.  Jtiv.,  publii^hed  in  1848^  demoted 
80  octavo  pages  to  tlw  di.scu%iion  (pp.  3ril'431), 
and  ackpied  the  opiaion  of  LaMen  [fnd,  Alt.  L 
529)  that  Ophir  waa  «tuated  at  the  mouih  of  the 
Lidiu. 

Some  gen^rrd  idea  of  the  Ar?amentft  which  may 
be  adruu^  in  favour  of  each  cf  the  three  ooimtrieB 
may  be  derived  from  llie  following  statement.  In 
favour  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  confiiderations : — 
Irt.  The  lOth  chapter  of  Genesis  vcr.  29,  contains 
what  is  e»quivaleni  to  An  Intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  [Ol»MiH  I,] 
'indly.  Three  places  in  Arabia  may  be  pointeil  out* 
the  names  of  whiiih  agree  sufficiently  with  the  word 
Opliir :  vii.,  Aphar,  called  by  FHoieiny  Sapphara, 
now  ZaJ&  or  Saphor,  wliich,  accottliug  to  tlie  Pe- 
riplos  aacribed  to  Arrian,  was  tlie  metri>pi>ljt$  of  the 
S^baeiuis,  and  was  distant  twelve  day»'  journey  from 
the  ein|iorium  Muxa  on  the  Rod  Sea;  Doffir,  a 
city  mentioned  by  ^iebuhr  the  traveller  (Dcsenp- 
ikm  de  CArobk,  p.  219),  as  a  considemble  town  of 
femeu,  and  eapitid  of  Belkd  Hadsje,  situated  to 
the  Dotlh  of  Lolieii,  and  15  leagues  from  the  sea; 
and  Zafar  or  Zafiiri  [Arabia,  p,  92]  (Sepher, 
Dhafar)  now  IXifar,  a  dty  on  the  southeni  coast  of 
Arabia,  vi«t«l  in  the  14th  century  by  Ibn  Dntnta, 
the  Aimbian  tnvellcr,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  a 
month's  journey  by  land  fitxro  Aden,  and  a  month*» 
royaga*  when  the  wind  was  fair,  from  the  Indian 
ahores  (IWs  Trunslaiiemy  p.  57).  3rrfly.  In  an- 
tiqnity,  Arabia  wii*  inpre^ented  as  a  country  pro- 
ducing gold  by  four  writere  at  lenst:  vii.t  by 
tl»e  geoginpher  Apititardu'de*.  who  lived  in  the 
2nd  oentuiy  before  Christ  (in  Pholius  250,  and 
HudsnnV  Gen^rnph.  M*narcs^  i.  tJO) ;  by  tlie 
gn^jCispliei'  Artetaiiimiis,  who  llvrd  a  little  lnt«»r, 
and  wnuae  acouunt  lias  leeu  pieaeiTe<J,  and.  as  it 


were,  Adop^  .•:  >tift6<M 

by  Diodoru'  (4    ;  ad<I| 

the  ader  iv..     _,       ,.,.. 
histonau,  who  lived  before  t). 
who,  header  other  writings,  w 
ing  the  kings  of  Judaea,  eirpresJiy  t^JiUtt*  i 
by  Euftebius  {Pratp,  Evang,  U.  30),  f" 
was  an  island  with  gold  mines  in  the  T 
Sea  (0&^,  comp.  Dtf^fi^  the)  LXX,  Tn 
b  Gen.  x*  19),  and  that  Da%'id  sent  i 
in  vessels  which  he  c»u?ied  to  be  built  i 
=  Ebth.     Now  it  is  true  thnt  tin-  tsstae  a 
thmeau  Sea  was  deem>  l^  tlie  1 

Gulf,  a»  well  as  the  1  t  wn  »lt*^ 

regarded  as     '  -  i-    -^  rhe  ilw«w  « 

Ambia.  an>  i  hiw  til»M 

to  India,     .  i     .  _  u  that,ai0l«il^ 

standing  all  tiie  atictvjii  ttulhotit^es  on  ihi  m^fBBt^ 
gold  really  wvfr  Put^tM  either  in  Amlaa,  *r  n  wj 
inland  alonj  tO  AJlb«B«i^ 

pomim,  LLt^  It  is  lO adUhii 

ofoommen  --  Jiidam,  T^ 

is  not  at!  in  the  Bible  inii«tfiMMl 

with  this  ^  nd  there  is  smnHhittf  lib 

a  direct  lull  t  w«  in  Anbia 

While  SI-  af  the  aitunwt*  (is 

Arabia,  the  i..jM.*^irii;   ■  '- -  ■  —  •—'  «  i 

behalf  of  India.     Ist.  >■ 
India;  and  sophir,  or  n^ 
the  place  Ophir  by  the  bepti 
likewise   by   Josephus,     AniJ  \^ 

states  that  it  was  a  part  of  Indm  [Ant.  vill.  I 
thoQgh  he  places  it  la  the  Golden  Clienep«i«fi 
was  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  beiongw),  CKec*!*^^ 
ally,  not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India  bftmul  i^ 
Ganges.     Moreover,  in  three  pwssiges  of  lmJ0i 
where  the  Septujigint  ha£  l^tpA  or  J 
28, 1. 1 1 ;  b.  siii.  1 2,  Ambian  tn 
the  word /ndia.         '  '  the  three  I  _ 

Ophir,  gold,  pr*-«  md  alinagl 

e««>entially  IndraL.  luund  in  thai 

the  Indus  and  tl>e  Cabool  Itiver  before  iheirji 
at  Attock  ;  in  the  IlimaUya  mou 
portion  of  the  Deocan,  especlaLly  at  C&chtn. 
has  in  all  ages  been  oelebnited  for  its  prpdCQiil 
of  all  kinds.     And   sandal- wood,    which  Ihi  1 
modem  Hebrew  scholars  regard  as  Iba  l 
of  the  Bible,  is  almost  eadtuivdy,  or  id  ( 
preeminently,  a  pittduct  of  the  coast  of  1 
3rdly.  Aaiuiiiing  that  the  ivory,  peacooka,  and  i 
which  were  brought  to  Esioo-gefaar  oose  ii  (' 
yeaiY  by  the  navy  of  Tharakiah  in  eoi ' 
the  luivy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22), 
from  Ophir,  they  also  oollectively  potot  ft»  I 
mther  than  Arabia.     Moreover,  etymolaeittlljj 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Uebrrw  ii  id  tlelvMrf 
Semitic  origin  ;  one  being  connected  w)th  • 
another  with   the  Tamil,   awJ    sDntlicr  With  I 
Malay  huifuage.  [TAHSififlM.]     tthly,  Tv9f' 
in  India  may  be  spccitied,  mn.-»jnr 
extent  in  name  with  Ophir. 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  n  i 
named  the  Abh!ra,  agredng 
^tlfna  of  the  g^ec^cmpher  Pt « 
the  Soinrdfa  of  Ptolemy,  th*  X-,.-  wu^-u  ,'f  I 
Pei'tplus>,  where  the  town  of  Go*  is  ttcns  kltn 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

I^istljTt    ^^    following  pleai   hate  been  ^ 
in   behalf   of  Africa,      lit.  Of  th»  tSusa  tim 
tries.  Africa,    Arabia.        '    '  Afiiim  l»  ' 

only  one  which  can  br  .iirdid  m^^ 

tjuning  distncts  which  l~  .      ^j.,v>J  gi^ii^ 
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tity.  Although,  as  a  statistical  fiict, 
M«D  found  in  parts  of  India,  the  quan- 

small,  that  India  has  nerer  supplied 
he  commeixse  of  the  world;  and  in 
nes  no  gold  at  all,  nor  aiij  vestiges  of 
mines  hiive  been  found  in  Arabia.  2ndlj. 
stem  coast  of  Africa,  near  Moiambique, 
x>rt  calieii  bj  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which, 
d^i  /  and  are  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was 
le  Ophir  of  the  Ancients.  When  the  Poi^ 
I  A.D.  1500,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape 
Io|ie,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold 

the  interior;  and  two  Arabian  venels 
gold  were  actually  off  Sofala^  at  the  time 
AKsto,  cap.  58).  3rdly.  On  the  suppoei- 
he  passage,  I  K.  x.  22,  applies  to  Ophir, 

still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
eaoocks,  indeed,  would  not  hare  been 
-om  it ;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
.  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
I'Vtm,  probably  signified  **  parrots.*'  At 
time,  ivory  and  apes  mi|^t  have  been 
1  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
1  the  emporidm.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
been  in  India,  other  Indian  productioins 
-e  been  expected  in  the  list  of  imports ; 
lawls,  silk,  rich  tissues  of  cotton,  per- 
>per,  and  dnnamoo.  4thly.  On  the  same 
1  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can,  according 
Teller  Bruce,  be  proved  br  the  laws  of 
ons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 

inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala  from 
!r  would  have  been  performed  exactly  in 
s ;  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
ind  it  would  not  have  required  more  (vol. 

le  above  statement  of  the  different  views 
re  been  held  respecting  the  situation  of 
e  suspicion  will  natuitdly  suggest  itself 
ttitive  conclusion  can  be  amvcd  at  on  the 
And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this  sense, 
)ible  in  all  its  direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a 
not  supply  sufficient  data  for  an  inde- 
pinion  on  this  disputed  point.  At  the 
,  it  is  an  inference  in  the  highest  degree 
that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
ganled  Ophir  as  in  Arabia ;  and,  in  the 
conclusive  proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it 
!t  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion, 
strate  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  de- 
examine  doaely  all  the  passages  in  the 
books  which  mention  Ophir  by  name, 
only  five  in  number:  thi-ee  in  tlie  Books 
and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  The 
e  probably  copietl  from  the  former ;  and, 
e,  do  not  contain  any  additional  informa- 
that  it  is  sutBcient  to  give  a  reference  to 
Jhron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  The  three  pns- 
le  Hooks  of  Kings,  however,  being  short, 
;  out  at  length.  The  fiivt  pnssngc  is  as 
t  is  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  S)lomon 
ig  Solomon  maile  a  navy  ships  at  Kxiou' 
lioh  is  boKide  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
n  the  Uuvl  of  Kdom.  And  Himm  sent  in 
lis  sepi-ants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they 
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came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  tnm  thence  gold,  fbv 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  kinf 
Solomon,"  I  K.  ix.  26-29.  The  next  passage  is  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refers  to  the  same  reign. 
**  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  ^mty  ol 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones,"  1  K.  x.  11.  The 
third  passage  rdates  to  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Ju^h,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Jehmhapbat 
made  ships  of  llianhish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezioa« 
geber,"  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  three 
passages,  the  following  verse  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
has  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir :  **  For 
the  king  (i.  e,  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navr  of  Hiram :  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivoiy,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,'"  1  K.  x.  22. 
But  there  is  not  sufBdent  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  and  I  K.  x. 
11,  as  bringing  gold,  almng-trecs,  and  predous 
stones  from  Ophir;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  admitted  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
fleet  went  only  to  Ophir,  and  that  therefore  th» 
silver,  ivory,  apct,  and  peacocks  must  have  oome 
from  Ophir.  Indeed,  the  direct  contrary  might  be 
inferred,  even  on  the  hvpotheais  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  fleets,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mention  of 
Ophir  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  imports  of  gold, 
almug-trees,  and  predous  stones,  and  the  compiler 
might  seem  carefully  to  have  distinguished  between 
it  and  the  country  from  which  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks  were  imported.  Hence,  without  re- 
ferring fiurther  to  the  paiaage  in  I  K.  x.  22,  we  are 
thrown  back,  for  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  passages  from  the 
Book  of  Kings  which  were  first  set  forth.  And  if 
those  three  passages  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  information  given  respecting 
Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible 
by  sea  from  Exion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which 
imports  of  gold,  idmug-trees,  and  predous  stones 
were  brought  bock  by  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew 
sailors.  No  data  whatever  are  given  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Ophir  from  Exion-geber;  no  information 
direct  or  indirect,  or  even  the  slightest  hint,  is 
aflbnled  for  determining  whether  Ophir  was  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district ;  whether 
it  was  an  emporium  only,  or  the  country  which 
actually  produced  the  three  artides  of  traHic.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  bdng  an  empo- 
rium, there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  I'een 
either  in  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa ;  but  there  is  not  suflident  evi- 
dence for  deci<ling  in  favour  of  one  of  these  sugges- 
tions rather  than  of  the  others. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Ophir  1]  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  author 
of  that  chapter  regartled  Ophir  as  th.e  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
I  equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
I  Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir ; 


■ore  has  pitintfd  oat  a  paissffe  in  MUton's    If Oton  followed  a  paasags  In  Pnrcbas's  PUgrimm,  pigii 


.  XL  999-4U1.  favouring  this  Sofala:— 
«ubaxa,  and  QuikiS.  and  MHind. 
d  Sn/ata,  Uumtfht  ftpkir,  to  thi*  rvalm 
ChiDgu  and  AiudU  farthest  soath.** 


lun  of  the  and  volume,  pobUshcd  In  liS5{  and  a> 
the  modem  pographteal  nasMa  In  vr.  3tY-Ul  an  li 
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tMid  tht  \dm  ot'  there  bann^  been  twt  Optuf».  «n- ! 
d«nO]r  arose  from  a  penxpHao  of  the  ol»riottf  lue&ninf 
of  the  10th  chapter  of  Gen«n«»  on  the  one  huidi  cou- 
pied  with  the  fiToncoiis  opinion  on  the  oth^r,  that 
the  Ophir  of  tlie  Book  of  Kmga  could  not  haTc  been 
to  Arabift.  Now^  whatever  unccrtjiinty  maf  eiist 
u  to  the  titoe  when  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Genesis  was 
written  ^KnobeU  Vdikertafel  der  Genesift  p.  *•  ftod 
ilmrtmann'fe  Forachkintim  uher  die  5  Buiiher  A/oms, 
p.  584),  the  author  of  it  wrote  while  Hebrew  was  yet 
a  living  Isngiia^;  tlicre  is  no  statement  ia  any  part 
of  tlje  Bible  incou^&iaient  with  his  opinion  i  and  the 
mi'«t  and  en  t  writer  who  caa  be  oppoeed  to  him  as 
in  authoiitj,  hrod,  under  any  hypothesis^  many  ccn* 
tunes  afUr  his  death.  Hence  the  bun^  of  proof 
lie*  on  any  one  who  deaiee  Ophir  to  have  been  in 
Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Anbia  fiJls 
rery^  short  of  mich  proof.  In  weighing  the  eridenoe 
on  this  point,  tbe  assutnpiloD  that  ivory*  peacocks, 
and  apcfr  wei«  importeil  from  Ophir  most  be  dis- 
miraed  fnoin  consideration.  Id  one  view  of  tbe 
subject^  aud  accepting  tbe  stitemeut  to  !2  Chr.  is. 
21,  they^  migbt  have  connexion  with  Tarshish 
flAitsififlH]  ;  but  they  have  a  very  «li[2:ht  bearing  on 
me  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here  n«c««sary 
to  diseuas  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
thong))  it  tnay  be  said  in  passing  that  the  facts 
ou  wliich  the  supposed  Liw  is  founded,  which 
teemed  so  cogent  that  tliey  induced  the  historian  Ro< 
bertsoo  to  place  Ophir  in  Afiica  \  t/aqrtisiiion  on 
IndUit  sect.  2},  have  been  pointedlr  denied  by  Mr. 
Salt  in  his  Votfage  to  Abyssinui  (p.  103).  More- 
over, th4i  reitemblAncc  of  Sfuncs  of  pUoes  in  India 
sod  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  insist«l 
on ;  for  there  is  on  equally  great  resemblanoe  in  the 
nanies  of  some  places  in  Arabia.  And  in  reference 
to  Africa,  especially,  the  place  there  imagined  to  bo 
Ophir,  viz,,  Sofala,  has  been  shown  to  be  merely 
tn  Ambii:  word,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Sheph^lah.  which  signifies  a  pUin  or  low  country 
{Jer.  xxiii.  44;  Josh,  xi,  16;  tlje  Sr^^Aa  of  the 
Maccaben,  1  Maoc,  xii.  38  ;  see  Ocseniuti,  Le:r. 
s.  v.),  Again^  the  use  of  i>o6r  as  the  Coptic  woixi 
lor  Ophir  cannot  be  n^rnrdird  as  of  mtjch  import^  i 
aoce,  it  having  Ix^en  pointed  out  by  liekud  that  I 
there  is  no  pjtwf  of  its  u*e  except  in  late  Coptic,  j 
and  that  thus  its  sloption  may  have  been  the  mere  i 
aamequenoe  of  tlte  en-oneous  views  which  Jo:»ephu&  | 
repreieoted,  inEtead  of  being  »  coolinnatiou  of  tliem. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Biblical  veraions  by 
the  Arabic  tmnslatoiv.  The  opinion  of  Joisephus 
himself  would  have  been  entitled  to  much  couai- 
deintion  in  the  absence  of  all  otlier  evidence  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  lived  about  a  ihoosaod  y«aj^  after 
the  only  voyages  to  Ophir  of  which  any  reoorA  has 
been  preserve,  and  hitt  authority  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  1 0th  chapter  of  fienesis.  Again, 
ne  seems  incoD^istent  with  himself;  for  in  AtU,  is. 
],  §4,  he  tnuislAt4»  thv  Ophir  of  1  K.  zxii.  49,  and 
the  Tarshish  of  2  Ohr.  xx.  3t) ,  as  Pontus  and  Thrace. 
It  is  likewise  some  deduclion  iVom  the  weight  of  his 
opinioa;,  that  it  i*  ooutrory  to  the  opinion  of  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  was  an  eailier  writer ;  though  he  tio 
lived  at  so  great  a  di^lanoe  of  time  from  the  reign 
of  SolorooD  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  decisive 
authority.     Moreover,  iiuagioution  may  have  aciet.1 


*  Tbo  ganersl  meuilng  of  "t^DD*  a  prop  or  lapiuTtt 
tioartdn  tboasli  it«  special  nusnlAg;  U)  I  K.  %.  lassttos 
bisoivsfkbly  lusL   It  Is  trmaUU^  «  pltlArs  "  Id  itw  A.  V., 
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on  Josepfaoa  to  plnee  Ophir  in  the  Goldea  < 
ncse,  which  to  the  itr~-*    —  -    u  it 
ejctreme  saiit ;  ;a  it  .1,1  .x«  MccSsas^  jf^ 

place  it  in  Peru,  fn  iL  im|ffeMili  am 

distant  west  All  iht  for«|(oiU£  otjodiiau  hivlf 
been  rejected  from  the  diauission,  It  rwnau  ir 
notice  those  which  are  base«l  on  the  ■pwtHii  iU 
saudal-wood  (tuotimeii  to  be  the  aa 
wood)^  precious  ^f^.iw.t  -.nJ  ii-r.n  hm-  ti--.»  MiTsia 
of  Arabia.     Aiii  tnil 

show  that  s^ich  ^ 

1st.  In  the  l*erii»Lu3  ;iiijibut«i  w  ^VjiinB,  «li 
wood  (XvKa  ^aytdXiva)  Is  mf^atfonei  si  mmsTII 

importfl  into  iJmatui,  nr     —  nn  tibs  f 

fjulf;  and  it  is  thus  [  v  ptTwfttf 

site,  that  a  sea-port  v  ixsiaeftnlr  b»i 

India,  because  sandal-wixid  w«a  obtacupil  mil 
But  bdepAidently  of  this  cfnufotlaDoe»  Ihn 
advanced  in  favour  of  ajmug-wood  bcim  ^' 
as  aandol-woodt  though  admisashle  0  s  1 
seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  foMr.-!  "^ 
ment  ou   them.     In  i'  Chr.  it.  6 
presented  as  writing  to  Uiram*  kr 
these    wonis:    '^*S*?nd   me    also 
trees,    and    algum-ti^ss  oat  of 
know  tliat  thy  servants  can  skill  to  * 
Lebanon;*  a  pasnge  evidently  writtia  1 
belief  that  almug-trees  g*ew  in 
been  suggested  that  this  was  a  misiM*— butt! 
a  point  which  cannot  be  assumed  wiUiout  f 
evidence  to  n»ader  it  probable.     Tht  LJkL  B 
Utor  of  tbe  Book  of  KingSt  1  K.  1. 13,  t 
alraug-woud   by  (irXa  wsAtvirrA,  or  iw 
which  give*  no  intbrrrtSiion  as  to  tbf  mUBt  i^ 
wood ;  and  the  LXX.  translatsr  of  thf  fh 
rendera  it  by  |^Xa  wt{*mwtt^  which  ttntilj  f 
fir^tcood  (compare   EnniusV  tmmbtina  w  M 
V.  4),  and  which,  at  the  ntmoat,  as  onllj  Is  j 
tended  to  any  wood  of  resiaous  tr««.   Thi  T4^ 
translation  is  "thyiiu»  "  *  "    ^--^  1 
{Bvotr^  Ma),  a  tree  >*  i  * 

as  having  snpplied  p^  '  E 

the  roofs  of  t«mpl» ;  whicii  : 
cypreis;  and  which  is  cla^^ 
^rreen  with  tJie  pine,  tht  in, 
ti^,  and  the  cedrir  (//  i 

9,  §3;,     U  isstat«d  bL^tlj  h-,-  l.iutM.r 
(j.  r.)  that  tht  Kabbios  uadtnloa4  Im  M 
conils — ^which  is  certainly  ■  toMl  |0i|r«II# 
Ing — otxl  th»t  iu  the  M  oeotmy,  alira  b 
Misbnah  {KcUm  13,  6)  waa  ii«ed  ^r  oonJ  fi 
singular  nnmber.     In  the  I.Stb  omtnry, 
is  said,  pruptised  Uie  meaning  of  Uracil  wosd* 
it  was  not  till  last  century  that,  ^  Iht  ^lil 
tbe  suggestion  wos  made  thai  iJlDtif^irvod 
same  as  aandal-wood.     This  suei^oa  cpat 
Celsius,  the 8wc<Jiah b'*        "        '  '.  |Vi 
who  at  the  ^ianie  time  itrea 

proposed  by  othei^.  il   Uiat  t 

handed  down  ofUie  rs»  ot  aimug-WimJ  U.  thsl^ 
king  mode  of  it  a  pi'op*  or  n^fj'i*'!'^!  f^-r  tU 
of  the  Lord  and  the  ki 
and  piuiltenes  »iir  sir*. 
to  coDoeive  how  the  grc;iite«ii  ttrtmntcxi  ^nm 
ever  Uved  can  novr  do  more  than  iPiiia 
more  or  Io<is  probable,  at  the  masnirr  of  ths 

Since  tlie  time  of  Celsius,  tlie  ir 


fawapeof  aChf.  (x.  ll.  the  word  |»  T 
■waning af  wbk'ti  u  kipkvmm  and  w)r 
llw  A.  Y,  ttrrtici'*,  4X*ii  \n  il»r  L  y  "^ 
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Ad  tvood'*  hai  been  deteadeil  by  Sftnscrit  ctymo- 
k0e^  Aooording  to  Gesenius  (i>xtO(m,  s.  v.)» 
BulcB  propoeed,  as  a  derivation  tor  ahmajfjim, 
tiM  j^rnue  article  Al^  and  ntfca^u,  from  simple 
inloa,  a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassvii,  in 
ImiiKhe  AUerihtuntkunde  (vol.  i.,  pt.  I,  p.  5H8), 
■dopting  the  form  ainitminSmj  says  that  if  the 
|dunl  «iding  is  taken  Irom  it,  there  remains  ralgu, 
M  one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood, 
srhidi  in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  valgum. 
Perhi^  however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
daiD  to  much  value  ud'jI  it  is  made  probable, 
litdependmtlif,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 
.U  k  to  be  observed  that  thei-e  is  a  ditTerence  of 
•pinion  as  to  whether  *'al'*  in  aljummim  is  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chandana  is  the  ordinary  Sanscrit 
wovd  for  sandal-wood.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
who  residel  offidaUy  many  years  in  the  East  and 
ia  6uniliar  with  sandal- wood,  says  that  it  is  never 
acwt  at  least — used  for  musical  instruments,  and 
that  it  is  ontit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  balustrades, 
cr  bannisteia,  or  biUconies.  (See  *also  his  Descrip- 
Cnw  Dietumatrj  of  the  fndiiin  Islands,  pp.  310- 
375.)  It  is  lued  .for  incense  or  perfume,  or  as 
Cuiey  wood. 

2.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up  such 
little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if 
■Meanary,  and  conveyed  from  pUoe  to  pkce,  that 
tlHvt  ia  no  ditliculty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even  adrait- 
ting  that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia. 
But  it  has  already  been  observ-ed  [Arabia,  i.  p.  916] 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  produces  the  emeralil 
and  onyx  stone ;  and  it  has  been  well  pmnted  out 
hj  Mr.'Crawfuni  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
pneious  stones  under  so  general  a  name  with  any 
futicular  country.  Ceilainly  it  cannot  be  sliown 
•hat  the  Jews  of  Solomon's  time  included  under 
Jim  name  tlie  diamond,  for  which  India  is  pccu< 
iJsriy  mowneii. 

S.  As  to  gold,  far  too  great  stress  seems  to 
^TC  been  laid  on  the  negative  fact  tluit  no  gold 
^0r  tnoe  of  p)I<l-mincs  h:is  been  discovered  in 
JklMk.  Negative  evidence  of  this  kind,  in  which 
gUtttr*  has  placed  so  much  reliance  (vol.  liv. 
ttm  406),  ia  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  l\oderick 
f  arciiifon  and  Sir  ("ku-les  Ljoll  concur  in  stating 
althoi^  no  rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia 
whicli  goM  is  obtaineii  at  the  present  day, 
JIV*  tii9  peninsula  has  not  undergone  a  sutHcieiit 
^laulm^fcal  examination  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
thmt  jpold  (iid  not  exist  there  formerly  or  that  it 
^*y  *>«t  yet  be  discovered  thoi-e.  Under  these 
atmijwtatanceai  there  is  no  sulficieut  ren.<ion  to  rrjcit 
■*•  •''***mits  of  the  ancient  writers  who  have  Ijoen 
^^  Adduced  OS  witnesses  for  tl»e  former  exists 
^^  f?«.ild  in  Arabia.  It  is  true  that  Artemi 
.g^*  «Uicl  Diodoriw  Siculus  may  merely  have 
"■•*  •*■»  the  authority  of  Agatharchides.  but  it  is 
JJfT'*****  to  remark  that  Agatharchides  lived  in 
Kf*^  .  ■^'sU  was  giiardiim  to  one  of  the  young 
during  his  minority,  so  that  he  must 
^■^  ftmiliar  witli  the  general  nature  of  the 
~^  between  Kgypt  and  Arabia.  Although 
li«vc  been  inaccurate  in  details,  it  is  not 
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this  IB  mind.  It  b  remarkable  that  RUtar 

acoepCed  IjuMra'*  ooiOecture  rrspecthiK  the 

^  Upfatr  al  the  niouthR  of  the  Indus.    Attoi*k  la 

*>^«i  thi>  SM  942  miles  by  the  Indos,  sml  6IR  in  a 


lightly  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  altogether 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Arabia  produced  any 
gold  al  all.  And  it  is  in  his  fiivour  that  two  of 
his  statements  haxe  unexpectedly  received  ooufirma- 
tion  in  our  own  time:  1st,  respecting  gold-mines 
in  Egypt,  the  position  of  which  iu  the  Bisliaree 
Deseit  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  ICgi/piians,  ch.  ix.) ; 
and  2nd,  as  to  the  existence  of  nuggets  of  pure 
gold,  some  of  the  sixe  of  an  olive- stone,  some  of  a 
medlar,  and  some  of  a  chestnut.  The  latter  state 
ment  was  dJKredited  by  Michaelis  {Spicileyitwi, 
p.  287,  **  Nee  credo  ullibi  maseas  auri  non  expent 
castaneae  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri  '*),  but  it  luis 
been  shown  to  be  not  incredible  by  tlie  result  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to 
outweigh  on  this  subject  tlie  authority  of  Agathar- 
chides, Artemidorus,  Uiodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for 
gold  (Winer,  Healw,  s.  v.  "Ophir").  The  Peri- 
plus,  attributed  to  Anian,  gives  an  account  of 
several  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Kcd  Sea,  for  ex- 
amjJe,  was  the  Emporium  Muxa,  only  twelve 
days  distant  fix)m  Aphar  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sabaeans  and  the  Homeritea.  It  is  expresslv  stated 
that  this  port  had  commercial  relations  with  Bar}*- 
gaza,  I.  e.  Beroach,  on  the  weit  coast  of  India,  and 
that  it  was  always  full  of  Arabs,  either  ship- 
owners or  sailors.  Again,  where  the  British  town 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  was  another  em- 
porium, with  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Arabia 
Felix  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  district 
so  called),  which  received  its  name  of  Felix, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Periplua,  from  its 
being  the  depdt  for  the  merchandixe  both  of  tlie 
Indians  and  Egyptians  at  a  time  when  vessels  diil 
not  sail  direct  from  India  to  Egypt,  oikI  wImi 
merchants  from  Egypt  did  not  dare  to  venture 
&rthcr  eastward  towai-ds  India.  At  Zaiiir  ur  Za- 
6iri,  likewise,  already  referred  to  as  a  town  in 
Hatlramattt,  there  was  an  em|K>rium  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  emporium  of  (jerrha,  mentionvd  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7CC),  which  seems  to  liave  hod 
oommeicial  intercourse  with  Babylon  Uith  by 
caravans  and  by  liai'g(*s.  Its  exports  and  ini]iorts 
oiv  not  speciH^,  but  tnere  is  no  n>ason  why  the 
articles  of  commerce  to  be  obtained  tluM-e  uliould 
have  l>cen  very  difU-rent  from  those  at  Onioim  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gult',  the  ex|K)rts  fi-oni 
which  were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  slaves,  ainl 
ifohtt  while  the  imports  were  bi-ass,  s:uidal-wood, 
horn,  and  ebony.  In  hx-t,  wliatcver  other  dilli- 
culties  may  exist  in  relai^on  to  Ophir,  no  diiricnlty 
aritics  from  any  nbKence  o'  nnporia  along  tlie  Ara- 
bian ctvibt,  suitoil  to  the  siie  of  vessels  and  the  st.it« 
of  n.ivigsition  in  early  times. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
data  for  determining  in  tavour  of  any  one  empo- 
rium or  of  any  oue  locajity  rather  tluui  another  in 
ArabLi  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon. 
Mr.  Forster  (Getyrtiphy  of  Arabia,  i.  167)  relies 


ato  miles  long  at^ivp  Attock  (Thornton'i  GateUetr  V 
India).  Hence  aold  wnokl  be  mi  diRtant  fnim  ibe  moaths 
of  the  Indus,  that  none  cvald  be  obtained  tbcuotb  aicepl 
.Yum  an  emporium  situat<<d  there. 
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rto  *n  Ofof  or  Ofir,  id  Sale  and  D'AnvillL»'«  mnpA, 
■B  tb«  iiune  of  a  city  ami  di&trict  in  the  moantains 
of  OraAni  j  but  be  doKi  not  quote  any  ancient  writer 
tv  modfTn  traveller  as  lui  nuthoritj  fur  the  exi^t- 
eojce  of  xoch  an  Ofir,  though  this  iq&j  perbips  be 
roiMiuiblj  peq'iir&l  beibre  importaucti  is  attached, 
io  ft  disputed  fjoiot  of  thia  irind,  to  a  name  on 
A  map,  Niobnbr  the  tj-areller  (DetcripUvn  da 
rAmbie^  p*  'Ib^S)  says  that  Ophir  w«  pxibably 
the  prindpol  port  of  the  kiugdoin  of  the  Sabaeans^ 
Liol  it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  Ehifar  (or 
Za&  J,  and  that  perhapa  even  it  was  Cane.  Gr«fl- 
itsiiu,  on  the  other  hjiud^  tlijnks  it  wus  r)oi1jr,  iha 
dtj  of  Yemen  airearly  adverted  to ;  and  in  ryfeirnoe 
to  the  obvious  objwtion  (which  applifss  equally  tt> 
th«  melropohti  Apluir)  that  it  is  at  som*  *!utanc« 
from  the  sea,  he  any*  that  daring  the  long  j>en<xl 
which  hai  elapsed  «noe  the  lime  of  Solomoii,  sand* 
ibive  encroached  on  the  coast  of  Lohda,  and  that 
Ophir  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  port,  dlihough 
raaela  did  not  actually  reach  it  {Het^fiarvhtft  mr 
h  G^jijrctphu!  dr^  AncUn«^  \,  c»)»  I>Bati  Vincent 
a^e«s  with  <j<iiiaellii  in  confining  Oplilr  to  Sdm^a, 
paiily  betsiuse  tn  Geu«  x.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in 
o(mne.\iou  witii  sous  of  Joktan  who  have  their 
residcui^  in  Arabia  Fclix^  and  portly  b<!cnn 
1  K,  ix.,  the  vop}^>  to  Ophir  «v»ina  tvl  i 
if  it  were  in  cttiiKHjuimoe  of  the  vi^it  of  th*-  •  i 
of  .Sh«?ba  to  JanKivlem  {History  of  the  Commerce 
and  N^wiijatkrn  of  the  Am^i^nU*  I.  c).  But  the 
opinion  that  JoUjb  and  Havilah  represent  parts 
of  Ambia  Felix  would  by  no  m^oiu  command  uui- 
venial  iu«eut ;  and  althaiififh  the  BiH.>k  of  Kin^^ 
certainly  snggcsta  the  infenince  that  there  was 
KUDO  cofmdJion  between  the  \ni«it  of  the  Queen  of 
Sltobft  and  the  Toyage  to  Ophir,  this  would  be 
oontiflteDt  with  Ophir  being  dther  contiguous  to 
Sahaea,  or  situated  on  any  point  of  the  sonthem  or 
«iitern  ooosts  of  Arabia;  a^  in  either  of  these  case« 
jt  would  have  bnti  politio  iu  Solomon  to  conciliate 
Ibe  good  will  of  the  Saboeana^  who  occupied  a  long 
tnict  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who 
injg^t  pcMiibly  hare  commanded  the  Straits  of  Babel - 
nuMieL  On  the  whole,  though  tliere  h  reason  to 
beiieTe  that  Ophir  was  in  AnU>ta,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  informatkn  to  enable  ui  to 
point  out  ihit  precise  locality  which  oiioe  bore  that 
iuinie.  I 

In  csoDflosion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
igainst  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  tbi 
Wit  that  no  gold  has  bera  discovered  in  Arabia  in 
the  prc^sent  day,  seem  dedaively  answered  by  iha 
pandlel  case  ofSheba.  In  tlie  72nd  P»vlm,  v.  15* 
<'  gold  of  i^heba^"  translated  in  the  English  IWter 
•♦gold  of  Arabia/'  is  fpokcn  of  just  as  "gold  of 
Ophir  '*  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  O.  T., 
and  in  £xektel's  account  of  the  trade  with  Tyre 
(xxvu.  22),  it  is  stated  **the  merchants  of  Shsha 
and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merohaiitsr  they  occu- 
pied in  ihj  fairs  with  chief  of  all  s^pices  and  with 
ali  premous  Hones,  and  (jold,**  JMfft  Ski  in  1  K.  x«, 
precious  stones  and  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
briMi^ht  fmin  Opliir  by  tiie  navy  of  ikjloroon  and 
ui'  Hiram.  (Conip»rc'Pltn.  vi.  28  ;  Homee,  Od. 
u  29,  1.  ii.  12,  34,  HI  24,  2;  Kpist,  i,  7.  30  ; 
and  Judg.  viii.  24.)  Now,  of  two  things  one  is 
true.  Either  the  gold  of  Shehn  and  the  pjnedoun 
•tciiMf  told  to  the  Tyriniis  by  tlie  merchants  of 
Shibft  wer«  the  n&i  \    '  lioui;  of  Shclta^  and 

in  thia  onse'— ns  ti  •  Kpikru   of  WAtt 

conleMfifllj  in   Aral  .i  .^^jtion  tiwi  Ambia 

lii  not  imEiduoe  gold  tuits  to  tiic  ground ;  or  the 
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iDerchnnts  of  Shehn  obraii>fd  p^Mloiii  i 
gold  in  such  qqtntjtir*  \>v  ♦,^(,   ^i^t  ^.1 
noted  forsttpplyiog  t!  !  rn' 

without  curious  ioqii  j^it,  t^  ai| 

precise  locality    wbriiU'   Uu 
originally  derived.     And  eiaolly  tilittte  i 
may  apply  to  r>p'  "<'^     nsnanUaiMts 

plete.     In  sqav^  m  «pd»A  tito  ( 

mcsming  nf  the  t  i    -r  of  QiiittiK,  lb  a 

natives  may  b*  ftiniod  w  iolbw«.     Citlvir  < 
altlioQgh    in  AmbiA,  pralticsd   told  tnd 
stoum't  <  1  be  heraoiUf  prvvol  Ib| 

pnn;r«»  •  mtistigagioQ  that  iimt 

not  have  L   ..  ..,,    ,^i^^  Ofltir  f  '    "" 

prccions   stones  a$    tm    mnporium^ 
Jews  were  not  careful  to  aioertain  aiii| 
fact* 

OPH'NI  (*3Syn.  with  tTif.  ,M.  BTi 
Ophnitei"  LXX 
of  Deiijamin,  ii 
appnrf?T}tly  iu  th 
Ita  n;nm<*  mny  I  mjs*/! 

ixiwm  oi'  t ; ,  „i  i^uulli  ism 

sonriB    noT.  i      ^  ' 

[See  not*   : 
story  of  V:i> 
hut  it  i»  doubtless  the  ^     , 
which  at  \he time  <i(  V>  , ., 
rently  so  importntit  tu*  i  ..ni; 

siilera  (B,  J,  iii,  3^  i  p^i 

Gufhith,   GttfiiA,   ^   1  of  iht 

(Schwar«j  li!»l),  whicii  *  in  thi 

Jifna   Of  Juffhi^   2^    ;     i  Tf**  c 

(RcUnd,  Pai,   816;    JUu    . 
change  frxjm  the  Am,  wiHi 
to  G,  is  common  enough  lu  um  i-x.\, 
Gomon'ah,  Atludtoh,  Ike.) 

OPHIUHtn^ISp).   TheiiAineert««ii 

t    J   T  • 

the  central  part  of  Palestitie. 

1.  (In  Judges,  'E^^ad  ;  Alei.  A#0«;  a  £ 
roip4pai  OfJtrti,  in  S^\n\,  Ap^^/f  Inii«#ti1| 
Benv:  T     <     triii.  23).     ll  i 

hap-  <  'hf phar  hA^AnmMoat*  I 

fiotsit,  uM'  of  these  plrtcr*  b  kt 

not  thereby  obtain  any  due  t 
«pp^ai5  to  be  mentioood  n^..  ti 

the  routes  Uktia   by  the  rp 
<  tiie  Philistine  ounp  tA  HOdttmi 
...   u,,,.-    ij.wi\s  of  ram-  •-   --•"    +•  -  — * 
ro9id  to  Bf  tii-homu  ; 
Zeboim/*  tliat  is  iu  iiil  , 
which  lead  down  to  the  JoniiUi  vm,.'< 
due  east;  whik  th**  third  tr»k  the 
and  the  Lind  of  S:      ' ''  b ties*  nor 

they  could  not  p-  c  pualtlwlj 

nodJouathoiu    [u  .  i    n   r.dnil 

cordanoe  with  this  is  the  stot- 
m^isiicon,  **  Aphra  '*\  wfin  y 
Bethel,     l>r,  lu  i 
Identity  with  rf 
crown  of  rt  »'ot' 
roil®   E,N.I,.   "I    ■'.'.-';"     ! 

that  no  ot.KfM-  .hh  t.-nt  j.| ^ 

able,  and  tliiit  the  ^tii>i>' 
Jeitiroe.      la  the  nlw*  i 
name,  and  of  ;ui 
itTjpo-ajIflc  ah'oli!' 

Ophrtdi  IS   piu„.,  ,-    :.., 
which  is  tneniiouAl  uiiiUrr  Uu 


OPURAH 

%IN  (or  Kphron)  and  Ehiraim.  [See  yot. 
(I.)  It  tn.iy  aim  Iiare  giveu  it^  name  to  thn 
»r  gorerament  ot*  Aphbrema    (1  Maoc. 

l^poBa;  on!  tn  Alex.,  ezcopting  iz.  5, 
JCpAra.)  More  fully  OniRAH  OF  thk 
ITE8,  the  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
the  ft.«ne  of  his  exploits  againtit  Bml  (ver. 
I  residence  afler  his  accessicm  to  power 
ind  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  family 
!  (riii.  32).     In  Ophrah  aUso  he  deposited 

I  vrhich  he  made  or  enriched  with  the  omar 
ken  from  the  Ishmaelite  followers  of  Zebah 
nunnah  (viii.  27),  and  so  ^reat  was  the 

II  of  th.it  object,  that  the  town  must  then 
n  a  place  of  great  pilgrimage  and  resort, 
ications  in  the  narrative  of  the  )ios(itiou 
h  are  but  slight.  It  was  pmbably  in  Ma- 
-i.  15\and  nut  far  distant  from  Shevhem 
5).  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir)  suggests  a 
d  Erf  ax,  a  mile  south  oi  Akraheh,  about 
from  XMxiS^  and  Schwarx  (158)  "  the  vil- 
la, north  of  Sanur,"  by  which  he  prolnbly 
krabeh.  The  former  of  them  lias  the  dlMul- 
of  being  alti)gi>ther  out  of  the  territoiy  of 
I.  Of  the  latter,  nothing  either  for  or 
uii  he  said. 

h  i)os»ibly  derives  its  nnme  from  Kpher,  who 
of  the  hen  is  of  the  families  of  Mnnnsseh  in 
■lite  jmiiion  ( 1  Chr.  v.  24),  and  who  ap- 
have  migrated  to  the  we»t  of  Joi-dan  with 
and  Shechem  (Num.  xxvi.  30;  Josh. 
[Am-KZKii;  EiMiKR,  vol.  i.  5G0rt;  AIa- 
p.  21na.-]  [G.] 

RAH  (niSy  :  Toiptpi ;  Alex.  Toi^opd : 
Th«'  Mm  of  Muonothai  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By 
M'  *'  M<H)iiot]mi  b«^t  Oplir.ih,"  it  is  uucer- 
tiier  we  are  to  understiiid  that  they  were 
id  son,  or  that  Meonothai  w:is  the  tbunder 
li. 

rOR.  1 .  The  A.  V.  rendering  for  hichnsh, 
•,  or  incaiit'it ion,  joined  with  nelnin^  skilful,* 
A.  V.  *•  t'lt»«iuent  orator,"  niarg.  "skilful 
.'*  The  phnw  appears  to  refer  to  pretended 
lagir,  ctiinp.  IN.  Iviii.  5.    [Divination.] 

•  title  ^  applied  toTertullus,  who  appeared 
rotvite  or  jntironua  of  the  Jewish  accusers 

III  Ijetoit!  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  1.  The  Latin 
was  usol,  and  Honian  fonas  ol-werviHl  in 
!  jiitliciul  pHKreedings,  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
sii^dlel  «u«e,  Nonuan-Ki-enoh  was  for  so 
-*  the  Linjjuage  of  English  law  pnxvt'dings, 
cif  St.  Paul  at  Cju-san-a  was  di>tinctly  one 
•^Ji  citizen  ;  tuid  thus  the  advocate  s]iokc  as 
fiwyer,  and  probably  in  the  Latin  language 
XXV.  0,  10;  Val.  -Max.  ii.  2.  2  ;  Cic.  ;»ro 
;lM;    Ih'ut'ix^  c.  37,  oS,  41,  where  the 

•  MIS  of  ;ui  a«lviH-ate  are  diwrilie«l :  Couy- 
Ilows«in,  Life  and  Tnircls  q^  St.  J\iul, 
i.348,.  [H.  \V.  v.] 

^UI>.     [Gai:i»i:n,  vt»l.  i.  p.  or)l(i.] 
^   (3iy  ;   iu  it.'.  »H'i»nd  <K"«-urn-nre  only, 
f>4ifii'Clfrii»;  \\i^\,  Ciprifi:    fhuh).    The 

^  ^33  ;  ffvrrrbc  ourpoarifc ;  Villi;,  ami  Synim. 
"•iitii  m^ti'-i;  Aqnlla,  avrtrit^  ^i^i/piv^yt 
^•i  *riK  fVM^if.      'N'*'  «M'!».  pp.  'iifi,  "jl. 


Riwvl  |kifti«|p>  on  this  by  'rhtini>ii>n  (7^  iJtttd 
'*^*,  (h.    xsxvl.),   diihrlMnK    th«-  tliclit   be- 
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*'  raven  or  '  ci-ow,"  the  coinpaiuon  of  Zi^ab,  the 
**  wolf."  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Midianito 
host  which  invaded  Israel,  and  was  defeated  ami 
driven  back  by  Gideon.  The  title  given  to  then* 
(yy^t  A.  y.  **  princes")  duttinguishes  them  fi-om 
Zeboh  and  Zalmunna,  the  other  two  chieftains, 
who  are  called  **  kings"  (wD),  and  were  evi- 
dently superior  in  nink  to  Oreb  and  Zecb.  They 
were  killKl,  not  by  Gideon  himfelf,  or  tlie  people 
under  his  immediate  conduct,  but  by  the  men  of 
Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  entreaty  and  intcixrepted 
tlie  flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Tliis 
was  the  second  Act  of  this  great  Tragedy.  It  is  but 
slightly  touched  upon  in  iJie  narrative  of  Judges, 
but  the  terms  iu  which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  26) 
arc  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful 
slaughter.  He  pkices  it  in  the  same  rank  witJi  the 
two  most  tremendous  diNistei-s  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  Israel — the  destruction  of 
the  Eg^'ptims  in  the  lied  iSca,  and  of  the  army  of 
Ssnnaciierib.  Nor  is  IsaLih  alone  among  the  poets 
of  Israel  in  his  reference  to  this  great  event.  While 
it  is  tlic  terrific  slaughter  of  the  l^Iidijmites  whidi 
points  his  allusion,  their  diycomfitui^e  and  flight 
are  promineut  in  that  of  the  author  of  I's.  Ixxxiii. 
In  imagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  native 
of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  I'alefttine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  unintelligible,  tlie  pKdmist  de- 
scribes them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Ciilcad 
like  the'  clouds  of  chad'  blown  from  the  thieshiug- 
floors;  chased  away  hke  the  spherical  mas»cs  of 
dry  weeds*  which  course  over  the  plains  <»f  Es- 
draelou  and  I'hilistia — flying  with  the  di'esidful 
hurry  and  confusion  of  tlie  Hames,  tliat  rush  and 
ItMp  from  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to  hill  when  tha 
wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  ai«  bj 
chance  ignited  (I*s.  Ixxxiii.  13,  14).  The  slaugh- 
ter was  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  ^)i-eb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name 
(Judg.  vii.  25;  Is.  x.  2ti).  This  spot  appcan  to 
have  l)cen  on  the  east  of  Joixlan,  from  whenw  the 
heads  of  the  two  chiefs  were  brought  to  (iideon  to 
encoun^  him  to  fuilhcr  pursuit  aller  the  fugitive 
Zebah  and  2^munna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  the 
incidental  notices  of  the  bter  books  of  the  Uible  in 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  ra])id  and  often  ucces- 
sarily  slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  n'latlon  in  Judges  wouM  supptise  that 
the  ditith  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  hail  been  at.voni|Kinied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  followers.  In  the  siilise- 
quent  puivuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  *'  hobt " 
is  especially  mcntioneit,  but  in  tliis  case  thcchie& 
alone  arc  name^l.  This  the  notices  of  Isaiah  and  tlie 
Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  facts  with  which 
thi.'ir  hciuvrs  were  t'lmili.ir,  fortunately  enable  us  to 
supply.  Similarly  in  the  namitive  of  the  exodus  of 
Israel  from  Egjpt,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tem|)cst,  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake,  which  from  the 
inciileiital  allusions  of  Pb.  Ixxvii.  16-18  we  know 
:u.-(*nnqiimii>d  that  event,  and  which  are  also  stated 
fully  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  10,  §3).  We  an*  thus 
remiu'lwl  of  a  truth  |ierh:i(H  too  often  overlookeil, 

forv  thr  wind  of  tbe  dry  plaiits  of  the  wild  srtirbuke. 
lie  Kivt-s  sIho  a  st viking  Anb  Imprvcatiitn  In  refiTnioe  to 
it,  which  n-calls  In  a  rvuiarksMf  wmy  th«*  words  of  tbe 
l*Mlm  qaot'Hl  altove :-  "  May  you  be  whirled  like  tiM 
'oAitNi)  lMf<>n>  t)K>  wind,  until  yon  sfe  canght  in  Uiallionia 
or  pluuKiii  uitu  till'  MW  :** 

2  T  S 
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OREB.  THE  ROCK 


iKat  the  occurrcfiAes  pT<a«rv»d  m  the  Scriptures  are 
oat  th«  onlj  ones  which  Lippenvii  in  coddgxIor  irith 
the  vnnous  (jvenU  of  the  biftcred  history:  a  con*i- 
dfir&tion  which  should  dispose  ti*  not  to  reject  too 
KiistJly  the  ftapplements  to  the  Bjhle  marative  fiir* 
obhed  hj  Joiephm,  or  hj  tlic  odditiona  luid  correc- 
tioDd  of  the  iseptuagint,  and  even  tltoso  facts  which 
■re  reflected,  in  a  distorted  form  it  is  true,  but  nlilJ 
odea  vrith  ootiaiderable  remaiiu  of  their  origionJ 
shape  and  chantcter,  iu  the  legenda  of  the  Jewi'sh, 
Mahometan,  aod  Christina  i^t.  [G.] 

O'fiEB  (Ore6),  u  e.  Mount  Moreh  (2  Ewd  u. 
33),    [HoiiEB.] 

(XREB,  THE  ROOK  (3^11?  li^'t:  in  Judges 

Ito^p,  Alex,  Soi/p^ftv  ;  in  h,  r6Trot  tfAfifcwf  in  both 
MSS.:  Pctnt  Orebt  and  Horeb).  The  "  nivejj'* 
cra^,'*  tlie  spot  at  which  the  Midiaiiite  rhieftoin 
Orcb,  with  tljouaaiid*  of  his  couotrynieij,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Uie  Ephraimttes,  and  which  probablj  Ac- 
quired ita  name  therefrom.  It  ia  meationed  in  Judg. 
rit.  25 ;  ■  la.  X.  20.  It  9«enis  plain  from  the  terms  of 
Jodg.  vii.  25  aod  rtit*  1  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the 
wioepretf  Zeeb  were  on  the  enst  side  *  of  Jordan  > 
Peihapa  the  pinoe  called  *Orbo  03"W)»  wliich  in  the 
Bercthiih  lifMa  (l^and.  Pal.  913)  is  stat<?d  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BeUi&hcan,  may  hare 
some  connexiori  with  It.  Rabbi  Judith  {B€r.  R(Maf 
lb.)  waa  of  opinion  tlmt  the  Orebim  {**  mvena ") 
who  minisitei-ed  to  BUijah  were  no  mvens,  but  the 
psoplc  of  thi*  Oi'lw  or  of  the  rock  Oreb,'  an  idea 
upon  whidi  eren  St.  Jerome  himwlf  does  not  look 
witJi  tntire  diafAroui*  (Comm.  in  U.  x?«  7)^  and 
vbkh  haa  met  in  later  times  with  some  supporters. 
The  preMnt  d«fecUre  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
rtgiona  eoat  of  the  Jordan  renders  it  tBipoasiblc  to 
pitmounGe  whether  the  mme  U  still  surviving.  [G.] 

0*BEN(Ilk:   *Kpdti\  Altar Apiin    Aram). 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jonhmed  the  finftbom  of  Heznon 
(IChr.  U.  25). 

ORGAy  (3W,  Gta,  iv.  21,  Job  ni.  12  j 
^iy»  Job  tix.  k.  Pi.  d.  ♦),  The  Hebrew  word 
'^jSb  or  *uggdb,  thus  rendered  in  our  version,  pro- 
tnblj  denotea  a  pipe  or  peifomted  winJ-insti-umeut* 
as  tha  root  of  the  \*or6  indicates.''  In  Gen.  ir.  21 
it  appoin  to  be  a  general  teim  for  nil  wind-instni- 
mmU,  opjiosed  to  citwdr  (A.  V,  "harp*'),  which 
denolea  «U  «tringed  iofftrujtiej^ita.  In  Job  zxi,  12 
Ki«  cnumeratid  iJbe  three  kinds  of  musical  in£ti-u« 
meots  which  ore  poissible,  under  the  general  terms 
of  thA  timbreK  h^rp,  and  organ.  The  *^db  a  here 
distiogaiah«d  <rom  the  timbrel  aod  harp,  as  m  Job 
nx.  31,  oompftml  with  Ps,  d.  4.  Our  tnui-sljitwrd 
tdopt^d  their  rendering,  "  organ,"  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  uniformly  organtant  that  is,  the  double 
or  multiple  pipe.  The  renderings  of  the  LXX,  ai* 
various:  Ki9dpa  in  Geo.  iv.  21,  i^aKfUs  in  Job, 
Mid  6pyayoP  in  P*.  cl,  4.  The  CbnlJae  in  every 
cue  baa  K143Kt  abb^bd,  which  signiBes  '« a  pipe,*' 
and  it  the  reo  iering  of  the  Hebrew  word  so  tuns- 
Utid  in  our  version  of  h,  xtx.  29,  Jer.  ilviii,  36. 
J^  firil,  in  hit>^  2nd  preface  to  the  Ptsalms  in 
IfaiddaBohu's  Bible,  adopts  the  opinion  of  those 
who  identify  it  with  the  P«odean  pipes,  or  syrinx, 
*a  Instmineat  of  jDqnestionably  ancient  origin,  and 


*  t1wwoid*«|ion"loUieAuib.viinlunofthiapAMage 
k  Mi  ooneet.    The  |M«|KMifJo&  Is  3  =. "  in  "  ur  "  au** 
'  Siich  ts  the  Qont*tialoii  of  Reiand  (PoL  9lfii.  *Onb'>. 


OBIOK 
ooimnou  in  tlie  Knat.     It  wqs  a  bvouritt  9\ik  i 

and  1 
to  i'. 

Fan  by  riiny  (va.  %7  y  U.  N V 
ii.  5,  :^0),  by  otbem  to  Msr 
iv.  184).     'in  the  iiL-t-,     >       - 
that  Uermta  first  ma<i<'   t   < 
while  Silenus,  or,  ac3ix>ni.jij.   ' 
Seuthes  and  Khonukea,   in\^ 
re«is,  and  Many&s  fapf'^nnf 
reeda  weiv  of  linoqimi 
geneivlly  aevcn  in  nui 
tometlmeit  nine  (Thewr.  tti 
among  the  Turks  aonMtimes 
fifteen  (Calmet,  Din.  m  Mw. 
lini,  r/MM.  Jtxxii,  p,  790).    Uk 
met  with  in  Aleppo.     '*  Tlit 
is  still  a  pastoral  liiftrument 
also  in  the  city,  but  very 
c:m  sound  it  tolerably  well, 
clear  and  plcttsing,  but  the 
like  the  dervis'a  flute,  to  m 
though  blown  by  a  good  playej^ 
reeds  of  which  the  syritis  ti  ffir< 
diflcrcnt  iitttn:n:*=tf,  fv^m  i'. 
{Alqipo,  b.  ij.  c.  2,  vol  i-  f 

If  the  root  of  the  winl  ■- 
correct,  &  ftdnged  innrumf-nt  s., 
tion,  and  it  it  tboefore  oniy  u  • 
the  opinion  of  Uie  author  of  Shdls  Um 
(Ugol,  vol.  xxxii.),  that  it  is  the  aaroe  ts  f 
vioia  da  ijofnba^  which  was  ioiDie 
i\mn  to  the  modern  vioUa,  lod  waa  jili|ii  J 
with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  the  chief  duSnam  k 
that  it  had  six  strings  of  g^iit  icL«tea^  of  i 
Michoelis  (S^tppL  ad  Lrr.  i/fl5r„  N\..  llM)  ifj 
tifies  the  >/d&  with  the  psaltery. 

Winer  iPenIw.  art.  ♦*  Muidkalisc^he  ttj 
says  that  in  the  Heblt^w  version  of  t)« 
Dnnid  %d6  is  used  aa  the  equivalent  dt  ? 

sihnponydh  (Gr.  av^i^tipia},  rsideced  **  4 
in  our  version.  fW, 

ORION  (S^p3 :  *E«rwtpof ,  Job  u. I 
Job  xxxviii.  31  :  Orian,  Arc^iruf ,  ir  }f^h  t 
That  the  constellatimi  knowrj  r 
name  ceill  is  the  same  as  t 
called  of-ion,  and   the  Arab»       ,,,.    ^^u 
wems  litUa  reason  to  doubt,  thoo^ 
versions  vary  iu  their  renderingiw     In  Jol 
order  of  the  woids  ha*  evidently  beat 
In  the  LXX.  it  apfKsir*  to  hare  t«en  ihn 

Li^4i,  'dxfi     t'      ^ 

stfind  in  U 

dmdh^'Ai',  ^. .. 

I^-rSuL^  ijab^yro,  **  the  giant,"  as  in  Jel  i 

31.     In  Am,  v.  8  therr  ij  aindn  a  i 
the  Syriac    versioo,    which    itpr«s«5its 
JICU.^  '/<^Md.   by  w^diViiA   la  Mi 

nnd  Vii,J*  iu  Job  xxxviii.  32  (A.  V. 

are  translated.     Again,  in  J  . • 

represented  by 'E^nrc^r  in  t !  rjii 

a  question  whether  the  ordfi    ,-,    . 

the  tinnaUtora  had  before  thetn  ts  Jnl 

not,  as  in  the  Syr..  clanAh,  'daJ^,  »tli|1 

Matiasseh  bciwlarael,  C^idStAtfar,  «b  LtfT.^I 

'    31.17,    tA  Uv9.  Ut  bfMtijiL 


klENTS,  PERSONAI. 

Id  be  repreMnt«d  bj  'AfirroiMMf, 
enderiug  adopUsJ  by  Jerome  fFom 
er  (Comm,  m  Jss,  xiii.  10).  Bat 
L'ript  authority  Bopports  any  such 
?  rwseived  Hebrew  text. 
f  Oriented  a^itronomy  was  Nimrod, 
(>r,  who  was  tabWl  to  have  been 
-  for  his  iinpieijr  The  two  dogs 
ill  aie  among  t]i«  oousteilutions  in 
i  of  Orion,  mao*  nis  train  com- 
]ios>ibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief 
t  ccsil"  (Job  j^xnii.  31),  with 
Jes.  i.  458)  aimparea  Pror.  vii. 
micon  Paschale  (p.  36)  Nixnrod 
!u  **  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Baby- 
sians  say,  was  deiticd  and  placed 
•f  heaven,  whom  they  call  Orion  " 
p,  14).  The  name  cetUy  literally 
u  "  an  Impious,  godless  man/'  ia 
})nipriate  to  Nimrod,  who,  accord- 
as  a  i-ebel  against  God  in  building 
■1,  aii<l  is  called  by  tlie  Amb  his- 
:kor."  All  this,  however,  is  the 
ter  period,  and  is  botiod  upon  a 
t'  Niinrod's  name,  and  an  attempt 
il  ccsU  to  a  Hebrew  derivation, 
ters,  the  I^bbis  Isaac  Isi-aol  and 
rni,  idiiitiiied  the  Hebrew  cesU 
sofi'iilf  by  which  was  understood 
uiopus.  The  words  of  K.  Jonah 
iioti-d  by  Kiinchi  ( Lex.  Ileb,  s.  r.), 
•  lai^e  st;ir  called  in  Arabic  Sohaii, 
iihiiitHi  with  it  lu^  adled  atler  its 
Tl»t'  name  Suhailf  **  fooli^h,"  wa« 
!»upiOhO«I  influence  of  the  star  in 
ini^n,  and  was  probably  an  aildi- 
i.liintilying  it  with  ceM.  These 
.1,  tii-st,  u(^>uQ  tlie  sup|)osition  tliat 
w  in  lis  uri>;in,  and,  »eci>udly,  that, 
,  it  is  cunnecte<l  with  tlie  nnit  of 
htffe.uj  it  is  inoi-e  probably  derivi*d 
litVinj^  liiinnfeis  or  stiength,  and 
he  **  atifng  one,"  the  gisuit  of  the 
•5.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
ave  b«vn  fi-auu'd  on  tlic  .subjivt 
Mich;u.'lis,  iiuppi.  ad  Lex.  JIvbr., 

[W.  A.  W.] 
rs,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
wci^ht  uf  the  ornaments  ordiiuuily 
j»".-Mr.»  fonns  one  of  tlie  clmnu?- 
tOiicnlal  costume,  both  in  ancient 
<-s.  The  monimientii  of  ancient 
>  liaM'ls  of  Uulies  loaded  with  ring», 
jjieat  size,  aiikli'ts,  .armlets,  brace- 
vaiKHi  character,  and  frequently 
ions  .xtnuvs  or  enamel,  handsome 
ji  r.tol  nwklaces,  either  of  gold  or 
liiio  of  Viuiuus  kind!»  (Wilkiuson, 
\\K'  UKhli'i-u  Keyptians  rctiin  to  tlie 
i\  and  vie  with  their  pn>';enitors  in 
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the  number  and  beauty  of  their  onuimenta  (LaiMi 
vol.  iii.  Appendix  A.).  Nor  is  the  dirplay  oonfincdf 
as  with  us,  to  the  upper  classes :  we  are  told  that 
even  "  most  of  the  women  of  the  lower  onlen 
wear  a  variety  of  tiixmpeiy  ornaments,  such  as  ea» 
rings,  necklaces,  braoefeta,  &c.,  and  sometimes  a 
nose-ring"  (Lane,  i.  78).  There  is  scScient  eri* 
dence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestint 
were  equally  devoted  to  finerr.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (iiL  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  hizurioua 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  tlie  pictura 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places :  is 
the  New  Testament  the  aoostles  lead  us  to  infer 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  reoom* 
mend  the  women  to  adorn  themselves,  "  not  with 
broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  army, 
but  with  good  works'*  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10),  even  with 
'*  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  whidi  ic 
In  the  sight  of  God  of  great  pric«  "  (\  Pet.  iii.  4). 
Ornaments  were  mo«t  Javishly  diiqfHayed  at  fissti* 
vities,  whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particuUny  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10 ;  Jer.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  public  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  otlier  hautl,  laid  aaida  (£i. 
xzxiii.  4-6). 

With  regard  to  the  particular  articles  noticed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ex- 
plain their  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  only 
source   of  information  open  to  us.     Much   illus- 
tration may,  however,  be  gleaned  both  from  th« 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  from  the 
I  statements  of  modern  travellers ;  and  we  are  in  all 
respects  in  a  better  pot^ition  to  explain  the  meaning 
I  of  the  Hebi«w  terms,  than  were  the  learned  men 
I  of  the  Kelbrmation  era.     We  propose,  therefore,  to 
,  review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  oma- 
I  ments  are  describ^i,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
I  for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  senat 
I  in  italics,  and  referring  for  more  dctiiled  descrip- 
I  tions  of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
I  which  they  may   be  found.     The  notices  which 
I  occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abuiulonce  of  the  ornaments  worn  at 
that  period.     Kliezer  decorateti  liebekah  witli  **h 
golden  nosc-rituj  *  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bnu'eleta^  fur  her  hands  of  ten  shekeb  weight  of 
gold "  (Gen.  xxiv.  2'J) ;  and  he  al^erwai-ds  added 
'*  trnthcts  «  of  silver  and  tnnkcis  «  of  gold  "  (veiM* 
53).     h^Tlugs*  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexiou  with  idols : — **  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  theit 
earrings  which  were  in  their  eai-s**  (<ien.  xxxv.  4). 
The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch  Jud;\h  were 
a  "  signet,"  *  which  was  suspended  by  a  string ' 
round  the  m«ck,  and  a  "stall'     (Gen.  xxxviii.  18): 
the  statr  it.self  was  probably  oniameatcd,  and  thus 
the  pi-acti^v  of  th*^  Israolites  would  be  exactly  simi- 
Uir  to  tluit  of  the  Babylonians,  who,  according  to 


A.  V.  "ear-ring." 
"  Slid  "  nui-e-rinff.' 
I  nt  tiiAO  sppi'ars  fnen  ver.  47 :  "  1  put 

hvT/acf."  (nBWr^y)-    llie  term  Is 
r>'  spiifiiiiriate  to  tbc  nose-rtng  than  to 
i-i:iN<i;  Nc»i«K-HlXG.3 
V-  ft  iwtlcular  kind  of  brachial,  to 
i»i(i!iiiyirtg  "  to  fasten."    [Bila(:i:i.bt.j 
\.  V.    "irv*-!.."     The  word 


The  tt>rm  is  used    geot'mlly  "  •nicies."   Tbey  may  have  been  ettfaer  i 

That  il  ^-as  the  '  «*"  penwo**  ornameiiU :  we  tbtaik  the  latter  seoae  man 

adapted  to  tnia  psssage. 

«  nie  wunl  ficMR  Is  agdn  used,  bot  with  the  adMlkad 

Dn^wTXa.  -  In  Oielr  ears." 
•/••it: 

•  ChdOi&m  (Dn'^n)-    [Sbal.] 

f  i>dMa6snD);A.V.-bracclela.*'  The slgnH  k sMI 
worn.  su5|iciKlrd  by  a  string.  In  parti  of  AraMa.  (RoM^ 
MU  i.  nb.^ 
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UmuMxii  iu  195)f  "  each  CMTiBd  a  MflC,  and  ft 
WftUdiu^-ttick,  carved  at  the  tofi  into  the  fcrxn  of  im 
apple,  n  roae,  mi  eagle,  or  some^ung  sbnikr/*  The 
tint  notice  of  the  ring  ocxmrs  in  refertnce  to  Joeeph : 
frhen  he  was  made  ruler  of  K^TPU  Pharaoh  **  took 
eir  hii  siffnet-tin^  •  from  his  haiid  and  put  it  upon 
J(j««pbV  h&ud,  and  put  a  gold  chain  ^  about  his 
nock  "  (Gen,  iii.  42) ^  the  Utter  being  probably  a 
'^simple  gold  chain  m  imitution  of  string,  to  which 
ft  stone  acarabaetiBi,  set  la  the  omie  precioaa  metal, 
wait  appended  "  (WlUdoaon,  ii.  3119).  The  number 
of  pemooal  omametits  worn  bj  the  Egyptians,  par- 
ticularly by  the  females,  is  IncidentAllj  noticed  in 
Ei.  iti,  22; — "Every  woman  ehall  *i*^  (A.  Y, 
"borrow")  of  her  neighbour  trmkeU*  of  silver 
and  trinkets*  of  gold  ,  ,  .  witl  ye  shall  spoil  the 
Egyptians:**  in  Fjl.  xi.  2  the  order  is  ext^ided  to 
iht  iTmie»,  and  from  this  time  we  may  perhap*  date 
the  more  fi-exiuent  u»&  of  trinketi  among  men ;  for, 
while  it  i£  said  in  the  former  fiAssage: — "  j'e  shall 
put  them  upon  your  sons  and  upon  your  daugh- 
ten/'  we  find  subsequent  notices  of  earrings  being 
worn  at  all  events  by  young  men  (Ex.  xxzii.  2), 
and  again  of  oflVrings  both  from  men  and  women 
of  **  nos^ringSt^  and  ear-rings,  and  riiig*,  and  ntcA- 
/«c'tf«>  all  urtidiis  of  gold  *'  (Ejt.  rav.  22).  The 
prfilusioo  of  iho6e  ornaments  was  aoch  aa  to  supply 
suffideui  gold  for  mnlung  the  sacred  utensiU  for 
the  tabenmde,  while  the  Uver  of  bmss  was  coo- 
structed  out  of  the  brazen  mirrors^  which  the 
women  carriod  about  ivith  them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8). 
Th(*  Midianitef  appear  to  have  been  as  prodigfd  as  the 
Kgyptiom  in  the  use  of  ornaments:  for  the  IsraeUtes 

s  ThUia'ath  (TlpSO)'  Tba  BlgneUiing  In  this,  ai  In 
otlier  tmm  (Gith.  HI  lo.  vlU.  2;  1  Uiux.  vl.  1&).  was  not 
msraly  an  omjintent,  Uxi  Ibo  eynibol  uf  autboii^, 

>»  E&tiid  n^31>'  Tbe  tenn  Is  also  appllod  to  a  chain 
worn  bj  a  woman  (£t.  xvt  11). 

I  Odt.    See  note  *  atiof«. 

I  ChAA  (nn>;  A.V.  "bnueleis.*'  The  m»nlng  of 
Uie  temi  Is  nibcr  doablfat,  wme  aotboHtles  prefitrlng 
Ibe  senae  *  buckle."  Jn  oUier  tiMMKgis  tbe  same  vronl 
stgntJQcs  the  rtng  pliK-fd  thmugli  the  nose  of  an  antmal, 
such  us  a  bull.  \o  lt>ikl  blia  bj. 

k  ViimdM  CTD^3) ;  A.  V.  "  UbtelK."  It  means  a  oedl. 
lace  ftonned  o^  perfomtMt  gold  drops  stmig  lOfvlliar, 

t  Mar&th  (nSnyS) ;  a.  7,  *  looMng^flanea.'*  Tbe 
iae  of  polished  mlTTors  la  alloded  to  tn  Job  xxrvti  IB. 
rMjRitott.] 

»  AY*  *&m  (^'^yV^?^  ;  a.  V^  -  chains.*'  a  coguHe 
Iwrni,  uwd  In  la.  UL  ^i),  mi^atM  "M^.-ixhaln  i'*  but  the  word 
Im  ttiMNi  both  here  and  In  3  Sam.  I.  lo  wltboai  reforaoce  to 
ita  ctjrmoldgioal  sunse.    [Aumlkt.} 

*  *i^  (T^jy) ;  a  circular  e«r-iine,  of  a  solid  cbancter. 
•^  C4m4x  J  A.  V.  "  Ul»U»ta."    &?e  note  »  above. 

»  Jfemm ;  A.  V.  "  eMr^rtn0s«"  See  note  ■  above,  Tbe 
tsoa  la  here  imdeanpd ;  but,  sa  esr-rlapp  are  sulwaoentty 
Dotimit  \a  tb«  vent,  we  think  It  probable  thai  ibe  nose* 
rinv  la  lolended. 

«  SaharanitH  (Q'^i'^Tlh)  ;  A.  V.  "  onaments.*'  The 
mm^  apectfies  mom'^haped  dli^  of  metal*  stmng  on  a 
eord,  9aA  placed  round  the  necks  either  of  mm  or  of  camels. 
Oooifiare  vor.  21.    [CtiAtx.] 

'  .Ve/tjiWf*  fniD^p3> ;  A,  V.  -coHin"  or  •sweal. 
Jewels."  Tbe  etyinolufttml  wnae  of  the  woni  la  pmdmttt 
WhMk  wexm  no  douht  at4iichMl  tc  ear-rtngs- 

•  TOrllK  (D'i'li'l);  A.  V.  "rowa."  The  tetm  moam, 
MeaHlng  to  OesnAna  (Tku.  p.  H9^i,  rou9  of  gicarli  ur 
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M«  descrilod  as  hairing  cH^lera4  *■-  ith 
drm/erls,*  and  bmoeleta,  Haea,  wnno^a 
kfcet,"*  the  r«)iie  of  vliiS^aaoiafesd  te  MJI 
shekels  (Num.  xxxi.  5a«  Sty  EAodty  iMI 
were  the  orxiBmaita  obtaUaed  OnMnTw  sbib  f^ 
afler  thdr  defeai  by  Gid««<it  **ty9i^!fi 
golden  fios^-riipi^  >  was  »  sbaiimii  i^  ais  h« 
dred  shckela  of  gold ;  beaad*  «od(i»«l  mi  mfai 
onta*  (Jtidg.  Till.  26^ 

The  poeUod  portioM  «r  tli«  Oi  T.  ««^« 
m«rons  refereooes  to  the  ortamrnkt  ««■  ki 
Iiraelites  tn  the  time  oT  U»«xr  higtet  vnfi«| 
The  BpfteHmnne  of  the  bride  ta  Uuas  diaoU  ^i 
book  of  the  Cantidess: — •*  Thr  ^ 
wif    ■      '        '  '         -      ^ 

we 

silver*  ,..  _,  ,.,.  ,.„  ««,-^,-« 
stately  *' like  the  tower  of  Dttvil  NMfcil 
armoury*"  w«a  ^ttsamboi  with  vrnkm  mmglf 
bangiitg  lika  th«  ^'tKoiHttKl  btadJen,  dl^iM 
mighty  meo,  on  the  wnlh  of  llio  annnrr*  lii.^ 
her  hair  OUling  gracefully  over  lier  osi  ti  4^U 
figuratively  as  a  *«chwD"*»  (*v^  i):  mi  •* 
romnlmjs"  (not  aa  in  the  A^V,  •tki^l 
of  her  thighs  are  likened  to  tlit  pe^mi*dmi^ 
ring,  which  tapers  gndts^f  ^ 
So  again  w«  rend  of  Uie  bribfi 
are  ...  fitly  set,**  •  M  th 
ing  the  sodceta  of  ring- 
as  gold  ring»«  set  w-liii  .  ^  , 
plained  by  Geaeniua,  T^ktrntm^,  ^  vk)  J 
when  curved  an  Lke  gold  rii^  atti  te- 
with  henna  reaemUe  s^bk.     LMlly.l^] 


wi.<«   ui    VA»c    <^.n4ivH:;jiC9  i— "   •  OT  CnSBB  an  CHS 

With  bmcU,^  tljy  ueck  with  pfrfurtOti*  (|Bi4l 
we  witl  make  tliee  heMdM  of  gold  vMb  mki 
silver"  (i.  10,    U).     il«-   txdk  rii^tfd 


beads;  but,  as  the  et^nifolpglial  i 
circU,  it  may  mtber  mii«n  tbe  ) 
mlgbl  be  etfmig  Icigetlter,  w^  «» 
tiie  cheeks.  In  tlia  mxi  r^m  Hip  mm  vwibi^i 
lnUieA.V«''bor<lcn^*'  fbo  MW  ^^  to*>^  ^ 
ivne  In  both  venes^  and  Oke  pobil  •!  oMntf  i^l^ 
chaaoe  eenaisi  to  the  At9taMncc  of  Ite  ^*a(  1»M 
In  v«r.  10  bsiiig  of  mmm  mmmtf  mmA  ^m>  iP* 
ver.  II  were  lo  be  of  gold. 

wcmM  applf  m  «pj  p9fb»M4  artkfa^  ««  OiA 

pearly  conl,  Ac 

lally  a  chain :  and  benee  mom  <illla 
wAfachfA  to  lU  ^^^ir.  as  -   ■  r<  • 
a-iKck."    The  latter,  whirl)  te  fie  M 
rtttatned  by  treating  onAA  m 
pendant  lodfc  vf  haJr. 

■Uadstbc  ' —  "  '  ^'^ntfeit  ^avdUlH 
pana^e.'  r^  vf  e^  tid|p  «i  tis  isli 

bospw  of  IV  two  mimt  4  r^ 

J"'^'  ^un.Mnn4  m    t^  ««W  k  MS 

oj  :m><s  In  Uoa  IL  1%  tfd  «  M 

A-  V      . 

*  The  wonla  m  tba  orli^BiSl  Mol^  ■ 
/Idwett;  aiidtbeprvTtooandtovHats* 
woold  rattier  lead  as  to  ^kpt  #  la^fl^  B I 
with  that  lina«%  as  Is  iVxw  IB  <ks  14^1.  «l  %* 

•  The  term  here  roEsiBCPfl  *^ 
is  nowhere  cte  bund  la  lbi»««tf^alli# 
ioiialoniamanl.   lts«lyttio|(ipeBl( 
rOfit'iiCr'f,  An<t  th'r«*fMr«  tl^  ^jvd^Mtesfli 

Wl-  tl  I 
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^Ak-  ctoM  affactkm  is  expressed  thus: — ** Set  me  as '  there  is  no  eml :  nor  with  a  needle  without  an  ejt 
A  i«al  upon  thine  hrart,  as  a  wau  npon  tliine  aim,"  ,  (§  1) :  nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with 
whether  that  the  seal  itself  was  the  mnA  valuable  a  iinger»ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it:  nor  with  a  dia* 
pemnal  ornament  worn  bj  a  man,  as  in  Jer.  xzii.  dem :  nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balm-flask  (§3). 
24;  Hag.  ii.  2:i,  or  whether  perchance  the  dose  A  man  is  not  to  go  out .  . .  with  an  amulet,  unless 
sontiguitj  of  the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  im-  it  be  by  a  distinguished  sagt^  (§  2) :  knee-buckles 
DRHsed  may  not  rather  be  intended  (Cant.  viii.  G). '  are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them:  st«p- 
\Ve  may  further  notice  the  imagery  em]>IoYed  in  the  chains  are  liable  to  bucome  unclean,  and  a  man 
Pmverb«  to  ii«»cribe  the  clfects  of  wisdom  in  beau- ;  must  not  go  out  with  them  "  (§  4).  [W.  L.  B.] 
ttfying  the  character ;  in  reference  to  the  terras  used  |  qR'NAN  (13-IK :  'Opra* :  Oman).  The  form 
we  D«d  only  explain  that  the  •*  omammt     of  the  I  ^'t  :  t        "^ 

A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specirtcally  a  ureathr  .  w  which  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  ic  the 
w  ifarland;  tlie  "chains"  of  i.  9,  the  drojM ■.  <>***«'  record  of  the  Book  of  Jiamuel  is  called  Arau- 
of  Which  the  necklace  was  formal ;  the  "jewel  of.  n^»  Aranyah,  Ha-avamah,  or  Haornah,  is  giren  iu 
joM  in  a  swine's  snout"  of  xi.  22,  a  nosf-ntw ; • .  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  18.  20-25,  28 ;  2  C!hr. 
the  "jewel"  of  XX.  15,  a  tnnket,  and  the  "orna-;*"-  !)•  This  extraordinary  variety  of  fonn  is  a 
BKBt     of  xxT.  12,  on  ear-paid^inty  <  '^i^nS  corroboration  to  the  statement  that  Oman 

The  parage  o7  Isaiah  (ii».  18-23),  to  which  we  j  was  a  non-Israelite.    [AaAUKAll;  Jedubite,  vol. 
have  already  referred,  may  be  rendered  as  follows: — I  »•  9376.  J  ^^         ,  „       , 

(18)  -  In  that  day  the  Lord  wiU  take  away  the  I  ,Jn  -omeof  the  Greek  versions  of  Ongen  s  HexapU 
knrery  of  their  on*^,*  and  their  lace  caps*  and  c«"ccte<l  ^7  Bahrdt,  the  thrahing-floor  of  Ornan 
their  tucklacfsf  (19)  the  ear-pftvUmts,'  and  the  (  EpriTou'Ic^owro/otf)  is  named  for  that  of  Nnchon 
kraeeUtt^  and  the  M<tW/«;*  (20)  the  turbima}    ^  ^  *^^-  "•  ^-  [^"'O 

and  the  if«7>-cA«ims,J  and  the  girdles^  and  the.  OR'PAH  (HETP :  'Op^:  Orpka).  A  Moabite 
•C«*^K»  und  the  am^l*;^^  (21)  the  ring.  '  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ;.i^  ,^„  ^^  j.^,  ^^  ^^^ 

_ao«%n».75;-_  (22)  the_  MtiU-4reucB*  r^    he   .i^t^^-in-hw  to  KUTll.    On  the  death  of  th«r  hui 


elooib,  and  the  sAatrb,  and  the /nirsss ;  r  (23)  the 
Wi'i'i  •!  1,^  and  the  fine  linen  thirta,  and  the  tur- 
kmB^*  and  the  light  dreaset."' 

The  following  extncts  from  the  Mishna  (Snhb, 
cap.  vi.)  illustrate  the  sabjcct  of  this  article,  it 
hring  premised  that  the  object  of  the  enquiry  was 
to  aaeertain  what  constituted  a  proper 


bonds  Orpah  nocom}ianied  her  sister-in-law  and  her 
mother-iu-bw  on  the  rood  to  Bethlehem.  But  here 
her  resolution  failed  her.  The  offer  which  Naomi 
made  to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should 
return  "  each  to  their  own  mother^s  house,"  after 

ijinry  was   ^  ^j^j^^  hesitntion,  she  embraced.     "  Orpah  kisMxl 

article  ot   .  ^„  «,«*k-.._:«  i-«  "  ^.,a  «,«,*  k--^- 


dress,  and  what  might  be  rogarded  by  rabbinical 
Wtliwiiit  as  a  burden : — "  A  woman  mu!»t  not  go 
•at  (on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  laces, 
■or  with  the  straps  on  her  head :  nor  with  a  front- 
lift  and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  can : 
Bar  with  a  golden  tower  (i.  f.  an  ornament  in  tne 
thacpt  of  a  tower) :  nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain :  nor 
with  Dose-rings:  nor  with  finger-rings  on  which 

■  8m  note  ■  above. 

•  The  wonl  \n  n^xrm.    See  note  •  above, 
k  ilkSL    Sre  note  *  above. 

•  'Aoittm  (D^p3J|) ;  A.  V.  -  tinkling  omamcnto  about 
fteir  feeL"  T)m>  cffi'ct  of  the  soklct  Is  dewribed  In  ver.  16 
*  wmkhm  a  ttnkllruc  with  tboir  feet"    [Akklxt.J 

«  SkMftm  (D*p*3C*);   A.  V.    -cauls"   or   -iiel 
wiriBft."   The  term  hu  liecn  otherwise  ezplalneri  as  iiy«n-  [ 
kw  anHonmis  shaped  like  the  ntti,  and  worn  as  a  necklace. ! 
pLmu]  I 

•  Sakwr&mim;  A.  V.  "roond  tires  Uke  the  mooo."  See 
aaie  «  above. 

f  AstfpAMA;  A.  V. -chains"  or  -  sweet  balls."  See 
■ai*  >  abow. 

a  yUrMk  (nVXT)-  The  word  refers  to  the  constnic- 
ttoBi  uf  tbe  braorlet  by  inUrtKining  cords  or  motal  rods. 

»  Jh'4MA  (niTyi) ;  A.  V.  -  mnfflen"  or  -spanglfd 
^namfPtUk."  The  word  di-ecrlbes  the  tnmuUmM  motion 
^rilwvril.   rVaiL.] 

I  rtMm  (D^KB)  ;  A.  Y.  -bonnets.**  ThcpetrmAj] 
^■■■1  Bors  nfwdflnlly  tbc  deooratioo  ta  fhnt  of  the 
tartan-    [HaApnarAi*.] 

I  flUUM  (n^*iy y> ;  A.  V.  -  ornunenu  of  the  legs." 
^m  BBt*  "  above.    The  titrct  of  the  step-chain  la  to  give  _ 
M  *  ■stadng"  pit,  as  dwcrlbed  In  ver.  16.  j  Ghnmtcles  tbe  name  la  given  In  tonr  digerent  farms s^ 

a  KUukmim  (Dn^J) ;    A.  V.   -  be*|.bands."     It    nwally    JJITK.  botalio    I^J-jK,    |r«.    HVlll,  wi 
l7deroT«t4tl  glrrlk'.   fOiKDi.R.J    p1"lK-    See  the  edition  of  Beck  {Avg.  IImL  IWO). 


her  mother-in«law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people 
and  to  her  gods,"  leading  to  the  unconscious  Kuth 
the  glory,  which  she  might  have  rivalled,  of  being 
the  mother  of  the  mo«t  illustrious  house  of  that  or 
any  nation.  [G.] 

OBTHO'SIAS  {'Opemtrids;  Alex.  'OpBttcla: 
Ort/u)si<ut),  Tryphon,  when  besieged  by  Autiochus 
Sidetes  in  Dora,  tied  by  ship  to  Orthosias  (1  Maoc 

1  BotU  kannfphak  (tTDSil  ^^3)  ;  A.  Y.  -  taUet^" 
or  -booses  of  tbe  sonV  the  latter  being  the  tlteral  ren- 
dering of  the  worda  The  soent-bot  tie  «-as  either  attadied 
to  the  girdle  or  suspended  fh>m  the  neck. 

■  lAChdMhtmiU^^yrp);  A.V.-ear.rtag«i."  Tbemran- 
hif  of  this  term  Is  extremely  doubtfnl :  It  b  derived  from 
a  root  slgnliytng  -to  whbper;"  and  hence  Is  applied  to 
tbe  mntterlngi  of  serpent  cha^nel1^  and  In  a  secocdary 
sense  to  amnlots.  They  nuy  ha%-e  been  In  tbe  form  vf 
ear•ritlg^  as  already  utaUnL  The  etymolufdcal  meaalnii 
mlglU  otherwbe  mske  it  applicable  to  describe  light, 
nuOing  robes  (SsalcLUtc.  ArcMM.  1.  30). 

■  A.  V.  "  nono-Jewels." 

•  For  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Dana 
r  Ckarklm  (D^^VI) ;  A.  V.  -  crisplnrplns."   Ooaft- 

pare  3  K.  v.  23.  Aooordlng  to  Gesenlas  (Tkes.  p. 
619).  tbe  purse  is  so  named  from  lis  roond,  ouolod 
fonn.  . 

1  Gily&ntm  (D^^^l) ;  A.  Y.  -  g\am%r  Tbc  tenn  Ii 
not  tbe  sune  as  wss  before  used ;  nor  Is  its  sense  ^nk 
aKvrUlnrd.  It  Imm  lieen  otbcrwlM  nndeistood  as  da* 
scribing  a  transparent  malerUI  like  gsuae.    See  Dnm. 

'  A.  Y.  -bootk."   [HaADnaBB.J 

•  A.  Y. -vails."    [DoESB.] 

•  DecUned '(^W*  'Opimp,  in  the  YaUM&  (Mai);  bni 
In  tbe  Alex.  MS.  constantly  Opw.    In  the  7 


I  ptt%  or  a  bride's  stUre  (Jcr.  II.  ux> 
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IT.  3'!  Ortboiia  w  dtt^cribeii  by  Pliay  (v.  17)  is 
QDffth  oi  Trip^ltfi,  and  i^juth  ot'  the  rivtr  Eleiithcrut, 
near  wnich  it  was  i^itimtpd  (Strabo,  xvi.  p,  753). 
It  wu  the  northern  boundary  of  Phoeoice*  and 
dktADt  1130  stadia  fivm  the  Orootas  (id.  p.  730). 
Shaw  (Thtc.  p.  'J7U»  S71,  2nd  ed.)  idcntiii^s  the 
|!lLeuth«;rus  vrilh  the  modem  Nohr  el-B4nd,  on  the 
north  bftiik  of  which,  cx)rrBspoDdii^  to  the  descrip- 
tion otStrabo  (p.  75S),  he  found  **  rums  of  a  con- 
•idemble  citj,  whcisfi  adjaoiMii  district  pays  yearly 
to  the  Boshawfi  of  Tripoly  a  tax  of  titly  dollars  by 
the  name  of  Or-toM,  In  Peutlii^er's  Table,  aUo, 
Orthosis  w  placed  thirty  tn ileal  to  the  wuth  of  Antar- 
adufi,  aodtwelre  miJeKto  the  north  of  Tripoly,  The 
atnation  of  it  likewise  is  further  illustnitod  by  a 
medal  of  Antonio oa  Pius,  struck  at  Orthoaia  ]  upon 
the  rererse  of  wbkh  we  have  the  goddess  Astarte 
treadiag  opon  a  lirer,  For  thu  city  was  built  upon 
a  ri^ng  ground  on  the  noilhem  banki  of  the  rircTf 
wirhin  half  a  furlong  of  the  wa,  and,  as  the  rugged 
eminences  of  Mount  Libanm  lie  at  a  tmaM  di^truice 
in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Qrtboflia  most  have 
been  a  place  of  the  ^reat^t  importance,  as  it  would 
have  hereby  the  entire  command  of  the  road  (tbe 
«oly  one  then*  ia)  betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  roari- 
tiroe  porta  of  Syria-**  Oa  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Pbrter,  who  ideutides  the  Eleutherus  with  the 
modem  Kahr  el-Kcblr*  describes  the  ruinii  of  Or- 
tiiosia  OS  ou  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Nalur  el-Blrid, 
**  the  cold  river"  (^Ilandbk,  p,  593),  thu«  agreeing 
with  the  aocounti  of  Ptolemy  and  Phny.  The  9tat<!> 
mtxii  of  Stnibo  is  not  lutSciently  precise  to  allow 
the  inference  that  he  coGsidei^  Orthoiia  north  of 
tbe  Eleutherus.  But  if  tbe  ruins  qh  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nahr  d-Biiid  be  really  tho»  of  Or- 
thoiaa,  it  feemi  an  objocUoa  to  the  identification  of 
the  £leuthGruB  with  the  Nahr  d-Keblr ;  for  Strnljo 
at  one  time  makes  Oilhosia  (xiv.  p,  670),  and  at 
another  the  neighbouring  rixer  EleutheruA  {A  irAff-  ! 
atof  froriifLSt}f  thi?  boundaiy  of  Phoenice  on  the 
north.  This  could  hanliy  hate  been  the  case  If 
the  Eleutherus  wvrt  3|  nours,  or  nearly  twelve 
milcst  Sfrom  Orthopia. 

Aocionliug  to  Josepbus  {Ant.  x«  7,  §2),  TrrpboQ 
Hed  lo  Apamesi,  while  Iti  a  fragment  of  Clmras, 
quoted  bf  Grimm  (^ttrtgef,  J/andb.)  from  Milller'a 
fy&g.  Oraee.  Mist.  iii.  p.  644,  fr,  14,  h«  u  said  to 
have  taken  reftige  at  PtoleiDaii,  Grimm  recon- 
ciles theie  statamenta  by  nipposing  that  Tryphoo 
fled  lint  to  Orthoda,  then  lo  Ptolcmals,  and  lastly 
to  ApauMa,  whert  h«  waa  slain.  [W.  A.  W.] 

OBAI'AS  Cntfoltti  I  ora.  in  Vulg.),  A  corrup- 
tion of  Jesuaiah  (1  Efid.  Till.  48;  comp.  ficr. 
viii.  19). 

OSE'A  (Osw).  HosHEA  the  £0D  of  Elah,  king 
•flsncl(2£fld«xiii.  40)* 

OBE'AB  (0«v),  The  prophet  Hoaea  (2  £«l. 
I*  39). 

OBHE'A  CyC^n.  I.  e.  Hoahea ;  Samar.  JTtm : 
A<^tr4i :  Osee).  The  original  name  of  Joahua  the 
sou  cf  Swa  (Num.  nil.  8),  which  on  some  oouuaon 
not  fftaied — but  which  we  may  with  reason  conjec- 
ture to  have  been  his  n^istance  to  the  factious  coa« 
duct  of  the  5y\m — r^^ceived  fiiom  Moa^  (Ter,  1$) 
the  addition  of  the  great  name  of  Jehorah^  so  lately 
revealed  to  the  natiui)  (Ex.  vi.  3),  and  thus  from 
•*  Help  "  became  "  Help  of  Jeh  >vah-"  The  Samari- 
tan Codei  has  Jehoshtm  in  both  places,  and  thd^fore 
misHi  the  point  of  I1k>  change.  i 

The  original  fonn  cf  the  name  rccut^  m  D»ut,  i 


08PBAY 

sxzii  44,  tomigh  ^tm  the  A.  V.  il  villi  ■■•  m 
cumi:y  than  here)  has  Hoab*^ 

Pttibably  no  name  in  the  whole  Bihit  lypMii 
so  many  forms  as  that  of  tltis  gnal  paMm^V 
the  originid  five,  and  in  ib*  A.  T.  a*  1»  te 
sevcii-H3^<«,  Uoabcft,  J«b<i^iaa.idittfc^  }^m, 
Jeshna,  Jestia ;  m^  if  mne  ladd  fkaHi  (^»  lAafeii 
with  Oihea)  and  Osca,  ozse.  (fij 

OSPBAY  (n*:||r,  o^nl^M:  JU^'ctwi  h 
tuteetut).  The  Hebrew  wnrd  oocon  m3j  la  Ur.  s> 
13,  aod  I»eut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  nma  of  new  «dte 
bird  which  the  law  of  Mimm  dimlkm^mimi  tote 
Israelites,  The  old  ranaons  and  Raay  memmmm 
are  in  fiironr  of  thia  interpiralBlioii ;  telBiAn 
{Hieroz.  ti.  774)  haa  cndttiroiirBd,  thaii^  •  m 
ransonable  groimds,  to  prorv  that  the  bwd  tmmt 
by  the  Hebrew  term   is   idmti.^  with  ^-t  tyt^ 

(teetUA      {fiKKMfolwTQt}     of 

atpUia  of  Pliny.  Tliei-e  ia,  ) 
in  idcDtifyiag  Ihe  kalia^tim  oi  amni^uc  am  i  urn 
on  aocount  of  Mme  ■tatemasita  thai  w^ltmwm 
with  respect  to  the  hafaita  ^ihm  hud.  Tlafaari 
descriptioa  they  gire  would  suit  cAthv  Urn  af^ 
{I^mtdkm  hal%aeeiu»)    or    tha   whitr-toilal  fljp 


lR»L.?*ap    I  laeif 


'rJHuwa^  I*' 
t«  ^  asf^ 
:%^^iTt,  alii  sIm 


catches  sight  of  a  fiih  In  Uh  m»  la«pv  r^* 
headlong  opou  it,  and   cWTtrw  tW  «mA^  w^i  a 


S 


» 


OeaiFRAGE 

tmniet  ©IT  its  hootj."  With  thii  may  be 
tlie  docHptaon  of  m  moderti  oaturuut, 
H^.  likhudtOD :  *Wheo  twdriag  out  for  iU  prey 
It  1^  with  gmt  taat  and  dtg^cv,  in  undiiLntiag 
bnM  *l  a  conskkiiibU  ftltitode  aboTo  the  wnter, 
6^001  whcooe  it  predpilatei  itidf  upon  it*  quarry. 
And  hmri  it  off  ia  its  cbwA."  Agaio,  both  Amtotk 
Mid  riiny  fpeak  of  the  diving  habits  of  the  h^Haeitvs. 
Th<?  i«pmy  often  plunges  entirely  under  the  water 
lA  punuit  of  iuh.  The  oepray  beionca  to  th«  family 
^ It  baa  a 
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fiohamidae^  order  Eaptaiom, 


wide  geo- 
in  Etiypt ; 


fmpbkai  nugir^  and  is  oocaaionaliy 
tMit  aa  U  ii  rather  a  northern  bird,  the  Hnb.  word 
mxf  n<«r,  a»  3dr.  Triatmn  ni|;geBta  lo  u«,  cither  to 
tte  Jquila  muoia,  or  A.  naMiofdit *  or  more  pix)- 
hmbltf  iUU  to  the  rery  abundAnl  GrcaHus  galikm 
whkh  ttndB  opoa  reptilb.  [W.  Ii<] 

OSPIFRAGE  (DIB,  |3«r#i  t  -ypiJ^  :  ffrypa). 
Thv'fv  n  miicJb  to  be  aaid  in  favour  of  this  txiuudap- 
t»o  uf  the  A.  V.  The  w<ml  occurs,  w  Uie  name 
^All  imeleui  bird^  in  Lev.  xi*  IS,  and  in  the  parallel 
pv«(i  of  Lteut,  liv,  12»  (For  other  renderiagn  of 
ff0rm  mn  Boohart,  ffkms,  ti.  770.)  The  Arabic 
Tft^gm  haa  oAo^,  which  Bochart  i^^nder*  fit Aaii>- 
«(«raf,"  the  faJack  eagle.**  [OtPRAY.]  Tbia  word« 
hammtw^  ia  iti  all  probability  generic,  and  la  uacd 
•b  4MM>t#  any  bird  of  the  eagle  kiijrX  ibr  b  the 
'  Arabic  of  Algcm  oAoA  ia  "  the  generic 


the  oteifrage  baa  the  booked  beak  choracleriac^  ot 
the  order  /foplaftres  iu  o  reiy  marked  dime.  If 
much  weight  ta  to  be  allowed  to  etTmou>Ky,  the 
pern*'  of  ibe  Hebrew  Scripturei  xnay  well  be  repc^ 
MD&ed  by  Ibe  oatifragei  or  booe^bnttker ;  forpimt 
in  Hebrew  means  **  the  breaker."  And  tbJa  OBiifiragf 
{Qf/p(iitua  bitrhatm)  a  well  deierriug  of  hb  Bam* 
m  a  more  literal  manner,  it  will  appeafi  than 
Colonel  \L  Smith  (lutto*»  C^.  art.  **  IVe«'*)  ia 
witling  to  allow ;  for  not  only  doea  he  puih  bda 
and  lamba,  and  even  men,  off  the  rocka,  but  hf 
takea  the  bonet  of  animola  which  other  bittta  of 
prey  hare  denuded  of  the  tle»b  high  up  Into  the  air, 
and  ieta  them  Jall  upon  a  atone  in  <ffder  to  crack 
them,  and  raider  tbem  more  dige»tible  even  for  hia 
enormous  powent  of  deglutition.  ^See  Mr*  Simpton*a 
very  intercatlng  aoooont  of  tba  Lamm§f^0^  in 
I(m,  ii,  282.)  The  Lcwnmgrgwytr^  or  bttnJad  nil- 
tun^  aa  it  b  aometiina  caUad,  {aooe  of  tha  burnt  of 
tbebivda  of  prey.  It  ia  not  imoommoo  ki  the  Eaet ; 
and  Mr.  T^iifcnin  trveral  timai  obearfod  Ihia  Uid 
"  sailing  over  the  high  mountun-pms  w«il  of  Ibt 
Jordan  ^  (/^«  i.  25).  Tb»  Engliah  wor«l  o«ifhfi 
haa  bean  appliad  to  eonw  of  tht  FohmUOat}  bm 
thaoaijfinot^of  tbeUtlna  oHdMitly  point!  to  Ibt 
lamm&rgfiftr,  one  of  the  VvtiuriAtt,      [W.  It] 

OBTRIGH.    There  oao  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Bebrfw  wordf  bath  haya'miiKf  y^Al,  AUd  riniHt 

denote  thljs  biili  of  the  <" 


L  Hath  haya'tmih  (na^n*n3 :  rrpoMu 
/rpovitW,  ff§tpiin  $ir%thio)  ooeura  in  Lev.  iL  16, 
DwL  xiT.  15,  in  the  lilt  of  unciean  birda;  aii4  In 
oUmt  pafiagH  ol  Scripiure.  The  A.V.  errooeooaly 
nsiden  the  Hebrvw  «ipreMoa,  which  (signifies  either 
'»  daughter  of  gneedinesa'*  or  **  daughter  of  shouts 
iji?/'  br  **  owl/  or,  aa  m  the  margin,  by  **  daughter 
or  owl. '  In  Job  un.  29,  h.  xxxiv.  1  ;4,  and  liiii.  20, 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V,  contKtly  read*  **  oKtiicboi/' 
Bocbort  oonaiden  thai  batA  Aoya'andA  denotfli  the 
ieroalt  otiriob  imly,  and  that  iackm^  the  IbUow- 
ing  word  to  the  Hebrew  test,  ia  to  be  reatrictad  ta 
the  mole  bird.  In  all  probability,  howerer,  this 
Utter  word  \t  intended  to  aignify  a  bird  of  another 
genua.  [Niobt-Hawk.]  There  is  eeuiidanifak 
differeaoe  of  optnkia  with  rqgard  to  tb*  ityiAology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ya'aiih,  Bo^art  (/Tj^frov. 
ii.  81  J)  derivw  it  from  a  root^  morning  to  **  cry 
I  out**  (see  also  Manrer,  OommaU.  in  V,  T.  ad  Tkmu, 
iv,  S) ;  and  this  is  the  interpi«tatkio  of  old  cocnmen- 
tators  gen«r«lly«     Geasniiia  ( 7%§i.  a»  ir.  7}JT,  refen 


I  by  thf  Araba  u>  expi^^M  any  of  tbi  large 

I  df  liM  ffd^midaM*''    {^m  Loclie't  Cataham 

- '      Tbti* 

the 


en  AMrit,  p.  37.)     Tl 
}  to  be  gatbeirHi  from 


Noua  a 


tiie  tiAffie  of  a  ^buloua  aniiiMl.     Etymo- 

\r  Uw  word  pr>mtit  to  *oin«  rapaciouj  bird 
itly  •*  ho"ki"l  b*»k  ;'*  and  nalninly 


th«  word  to  *  root  which  signifies  **  to  be  greedy 
or  roraekHis  ;** «  end  demura  to  the  espUnition 
prrn  by  Michaelis  {8t^.  ad  Ltx.  f  ■ '  :7), 

and    by  KoaenmOUar  {Jf<4,  ad   7/  9, 

taiSchot,  ai  Lev,  si.  i^\  who  Ijik^  .„^  .  ..lv 
word  ya'aniA  to  one  which  to  Arabic 
«  hold  and  sterile  Und :"'  b^k  haya'ioidk 
ingly  would  mean  **  daugbtsr  of  the  < 
Without  entering  into  the  mtriti  of  Umm  varloia 
esplnuatioDB,  it  will  be  enoiMEb  la  Btotion  that  any 
one  of  Iham  ia  well  suM  to  Ibt  habita  U  tbt 
ortrich.  Thia  biid,  as  ta  will  known,  wiU  fwO^ow 
almiiat  any  aokilaiioe,  pie>oes  of  iron,  lai^  elonaa, 
4e.  lie. ;  this  Ii  dov  probably  m  order  to  aMiM 
the  iritumiing  wiioti  of  the  gixard  \  m  thAt  Ibe 
Orimtol  eipreastoo  of  **daiigBtar  of  roracily**  It 
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tniiwtitl J  chursicteii<'t>«?  ot  tn*  «»trich.*  With  reg&rd 
to  the  twf»  other  derivfttiom  of  iha  Hebrew  word, 
w#*  m^y  aM  thnt  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  aid 
pfirriftimciii  to  rfia«mble  the  lion,  so  thnt  the  Hot- 
VntciLs  o(*  S,  Africa  are  d«x'civt?d  by  it ;  and  that 
(ts  particaljir  hnunts  are  the  parched  atiJ  desoLit* 
tiiicts  of  iuuidy  deKrts. 

The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrith  teemi  to  be  r«^ 
f&rrea  to  in  Mk.  i,  8 :  "I  wiU  wail  tmd  howl  * . .  . 
I  will  make  a  moornitig  as  the  ostHches**  {sve  also 
Job  %xi.  29 ).  The  otlier  pisssigw  where  bath  funja- 
*andli  orcuTs  point  to  the  deaobte  places  whidi  are 
tJte  natuttd  hubitat  of  these  binis. 

2*  rd*in  (JP*)  occurs  oidy  in  the  plui-al  numliei' 
0*U%  y^StUtn  (LXX.  arftov&iov,  strutAio)^  iu 
Uim.  XT,  3,  where  the  omtett  thews  iind  the 
ostrich  is  intetided ;  **  The  daughter  of  my  pcuple 
is  become  crQel  Li  Ice  tlie  ofitriches  in  Llie  wilikiiiesa/' 
This  is  itnpoilJiDt,  as  ihewing  that  th«  other  woi^J 
(t),  which  is  tnerdy  the  femkine  lorai  of  this  one, 
with  the  Mitkm  of  betth^  •*  d*iif hter,"  clenriy 
ponits  to  the  oatridi  as  Its  correct  Inuislatinti,  even 
if  Jill  the  old  versioDs  were  Dot  agreed  upou  the 
matter.     For  remarks  oa  Lam.  ir.  3,  lee  below, 

3.  SSjidH  (P^).     The  pluml  form  (D*:n,  re- 

ndnhnt  LXX.  •^tpTifitvot:  ^ntthio)  alotie  oocura 
[Q  Job  xxxix.  13 ;  where,  howevei-,  it  i*  dear  from 
tht  whole  pAssAge  (13-18)  that  oistrithes  me  in- 
Condod  bf  the  woi-d.  The  A,  V,  reodej-s  retUhiim 
hj  **  peaoodcs,"  a  translation  wb.ch  hns  not  found 
iavnur  with  comroeD tutors ;  m  "  pflacodts."  for 
whidi  there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name,'  were 
pmbably  not  known  to  tbe  people  of  Arabia  or 
^yiia  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  [PCACOCKB.] 
Tht  •* ostrich"  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  mi i.  13  is 
the  repreaentatiTe  of  tht  Hebrew  ndtseht  "  festnere,*' 
The  Hebrew  renAntm  appesis  to  be  derived  fimi 
the  root  rdtvw^t  **  to  wail,"  or  to  **  niter  a  stri- 
dnloiis  Mand,*^  in  altusion  to  thii  bird'*  noGtumal 
criei.  Gcsenios  compares  the  Arabic  rrrwir,  *'  a 
fanale  ostrich/'  £it»m  the  root  tanua-f  *'  to  Bmg.*^ 

The  foltowijig  short  account  of  the  nidilicntioQ  of  j 
the  ostrich  (Simthio  cameius)  will  perhaps  elucidate 
thoae  pooages  of  Scripture  whiofa  ascribe  cruelty  to 
this  Urd  in  neglecting  her  ^gi  or  young.  Ostriches 
are  polygamous:  the  hens  lay  their  cj^  prom  is* 
Guoiisly  in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  bote  scratched 
in  the  suid  ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered  orer  to  the 
dfeptli  of  about  A  foot,  and  are,  la  the  case  of  thoce 
binls  frhlch  Mire  found  within  the  tit>picst  genermlly 
le/l  for  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  day  to  the  heal  of 
the  sun,  the  pareiit-bii-ds  taking  their  turns  at  incu* 
bation  during  the  night.  But  in  those  countries 
which  have  not  a  tropical  sun  ostricbt.^  fi^uently 
incubate  during  the  day,  the  male  taidog  fajs  turn 
at  oight,  nod  watching  orer  the  eggs  with  great 
care  and  affection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fiict  that 
jackals  md  other  of  the  smaller  camie€fni  are 
occaBiuiiaUj  found  deail  near  the  nest,  liaring  been 
killed  by  Hie  ostrich  in  defence  of  the  eggp  or 
yuunj?.  "  As  A  further  proof  of  the  ofiectioo  of  the 
a^tii.h  for  its  young"  (we  quote  from  Shaw's 
Zook^gy,  %\.  426),  "  it  is  related  by  Thunbcrg  that 
he  once  rode  past  a  place  where  a  female  was  sitting 
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on  her  nest,  when  the  htnl  spmog  op  nd  \ 
hlni,  evideiiUy  with  a  ri«>w  to  p»rrfsil  nib  m^MI 
her  e«;gi  or  young.'*  The  hnhit  o|  ikt  «ra 
learing  its  e^gs  to  be  maltifod  bf  the  sa  i  !■ 
is  usually  app^e«i  to  in  of^iar  to  OMS&xm  litftl^ 
tur&l  account,  **  she  Icafieth  her  tfgs  to  tib* mim* 
but,  an  has  been  rproarked  shnrv,  fbii  i»  }inAil»f 
the  case  only  with  the  tropi^l  birds  i  t^  m^b^m 
with  whidi  the  Jmrs  wrr*  Baiiiamlid  «■%  ib 
UiEely,  birtli  uf  Syria,  Eg7|>t,  ami  Koflk  iikmr, 
but,  ^'' '•  1^  fi'xv  were  aoauaint«d  villi  ^  lili» 
of  tl  -^tckilMB,  bow  an  Hie  oil  Ml 

•'  she  itat  tb*  Ibeti  maj  fsvb  "  tti  9 

wlxn  tio  V  41.  u  ooiritftel   tt   foot  lifk^  «r  ewi  • 
Rand?'    We  beliere  the  IriM  fl»liiali«  iTii 


•  Mr.  Tristrun*  who  has  paid  Donsltkrabla  stlentioa  to 
1^  babiia  of  the  ostrich,  bos  kindly  n»d  over  Uils  artlcUs ; 
t»  sajt,  '*  th«  oeoeaslty  for  swallowing  stotMs,  kc.,  m»f 
be  tmderslmMi  from  tbe  favoartte  food  of  the  t«me  os^ 
trMwi  1  have  som  being  the  dste-stoac*  the  hanlcsl  of 
f*HPUlite  robetanees." 


pfvssitiie  ii  TO  be  found  in  th«  &ri  Um  t^  ^M 
depoeiits  some  of  her   t^u^  jiol   «  ite  otfL  ^ 
around  it ;  these  lie  nhovt  oa  the  aci^ei  i  ^ 
HUid,  to  all  appearanoe  fimAkoi ;  itwy  «c  ^w«. 
designeJ  for  the  norotialiaiiK  tii  Ibc  i«-*^  *^-^- 
aooording  to  LemillitLt  mnd  BoiiktenI 
An,  King,  by  Griffiths  and  «tiwf«»  T*ii.  ^ 
not  tliese  the  eggs  '"■  thai  |lt«  fgoe 
may  not  hence  be  traced  Clb*  en 
tune  attributes  to  the  oetxidi  ?     V  *  '^^-  t-^  -i^ 
sioQ  to  remjirk  in  a  tfonncr  «rtialf  f  A^l  mi^ 
language  of  Scnptore  b  mUjM  U  m  «^» 
comnvoniy  held  by  the  people  of  the  l/^i  U  ^ 
otherwise  cam  we  explaia^  &  i^^»^^ 
which  ascribe  to  tlio  hmtm  or  U»  liw  cswf  I 
of  chewing  the  cad?     And  th^  r«u(i 
good  in  the  f^vBtsa^  of  SfAk  wiakJi  1 
ostrich  bdn^  without  undentaBtdlw,  lltftj 
belief  amongst  the  Ar«be  tli«|  thrT 
stupid  bitd  :   indeed  thej  k«rc  a  a 
asanostnch;"  atul  Bodiarl  (fiie^^^.- 
given  us  live  polnti  qq  leiii^  Um  hvd  mi 
to  deserve  its  chunacter.   Tbvrmrbb^'i 
thu«:^l)  Because  it  wiQ  tvalUv  m^\ 


•  •  •-.. 
k  See  Trlftram  (/l^  it  »#) 
d^  with  Uielr  bands.  mtA  pt^mmVij  in^i «  f 
fre^  eggs  Cram  ^^^m^tik^mmk^tt^^^m 

sand.** 
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*e. ;  (9)  Booeiue  when  it  it  hunted  it  thrusts  iti 
hmd  into  a  bush  and  imagines  the  hunter  does  not 
MS  it ;  ^  (3)  Because  it  allows  itsel^^  to  be  deceired 
and  captured  in  the  nuuiner  described  by  Strabo 
(xri.  772,  ed.  Kramer) ;  (4)  Because  it  neglects  its 
•ggs;  (6)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  anl  few 
brains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs  have  ei- 
pressed  with  regard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bird,  howerer, 
which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  cHoracter,  as 
traveUers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  wary  is 
the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  {[bi$,  ii.  73),  "and so 
open  ai^e  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  rooms,  that 
uo  anibuxcades  or  artifices  can  be  employed «  and 
the  vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance  is  the 
only  mode  of  pursuit.** 

l>r.  Sliaw  {'DrarcU,  ii.  345)  reLites  as  an  instance 
of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he  **  saw 
oiie  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching  hot 
from  the  mould.*'  We  may  add  that  not  unfVe- 
qtiently  the  stones  and  other  substances  which 
ostriches  swallow  prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one 
ivspect,  perhaps,  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
chauacter  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  us4>d  as  food  by 
tiM  Levitical  law,  but  the  African  Arabs,  says  Mr. 
Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Ostrich's  brains  were  among  the  dainties  that 
were  placed  on  the  supper-UU)les  of  the  ancient 
lUvmaus.  The  fat  of  tne  ostrich  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine  for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheu- 
matism (Pooucke,  TVuv.  i.  209).  Burckhardt 
{Syri0i,  Ap{iend.  p.  664)  says  that  ostriches  breed 
in  the  Dhohy.  Thev  are  found,  and  seem  formerly 
lo  have  been  more  abundant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  ostrich  is  the  krgest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
psrhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
e^tare  of  an  ostridi  b  often  made  at  the  sacrifice  of 
tha  Utss  of  two  horses  (/&»,  ii.  73).  Its  strength  is 
enormous.  The  wings  are  useless  for  flight,  but 
when  the  bird  is  pureued  they  are  extended  and  act 
as  sailA  before  the  wind.  The  ostrich's  feathers  so 
much  prized  are  the  long  white  plumes  of  the 
wings.  The  best  come  to  us  from  Barbar}'  and 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to 
the  family  Struthionidae,  order  Cursortt.  [W.  II.] 

OTffNIOin^:  'oeW;  Alex.  To^f:  OUmt), 

Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  one 
of  the  •*  able  men  for  strength  for  the  service"  of 
tAs  ^abeniacle  in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chr. 
»rvi.  7).  The  name  is  said  by  Geseniu.s  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  olisolete  word,  'Otheriy  "  a  lion." 

OTH'NIEL(V?n?»  "lion  of  God,"  cf.Othni, 
1  Chr.  XXVI.  7  :  Todoi'i^X  :  Othimiel),  son  of  Ke- 
BU,  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  Josli.  xv.  17; 
Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9;  1  Chr.  iv.  13.  But  thctic  i^t"*- 
■igv«  all  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Kenaz  w;us  his 
fiather,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  moix>  remote 
anoestor  nxn\  hnvX  of  the  tribe,  whose  dvscendout^i 
were  oilM  Kcnezitea,  Num.  xxxii.  I'J,  &c.,  or  sons 
mi  Kenaz.  If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  £ither,  then 
probably  he  w:is  lather  of  Otlmiel  al.so.  [Calkd.] 
Tbo  lirst  mention  of  Othnicl  is  on  occasion  of  tliu 
iskinf;  of  Kirjath-Sopiier,  or  I>cbir,  as  it  wiis  :ii\er- 
fr arris  called.  Itebir  was  included  in  the  mouu- 
wmxiotu  territory  near  Hebron,  within  the  lK)nlor  of 
JuOBJi.  aftiii;ncd  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv. 

k  Tbh  is  an  oM  aimtit:  see  lliny  (x.  I),  oiii  Jie  r.>< 
mSMk  of  Ill«4l<>niii  Slruliis  (ii.  50)  tliereuii. 
•  OstrklKS  are  «bry  JUy  liiids.  and  will,  if  Uidi  x»'%  \b 
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12-14);  ami  in  order  to  stimuLite  the  valour  of 
the  awailants,  Caleb  promised  to  giw  his  daughtor 
Achsah  to  whosoever  should  assault  and  take  the 
city.  Othniel  won  the  piize,  and  received  with  his 
wife  in  addition  to  her  previous  dowry  the  upper 
and  nether  springs  in  the  immediate  neighliourbood. 
These  springs  are  identiHed  by  Van  de  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  with  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hoan 
S.W.  from  Hebron),  and  is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  views 
see  Deuir).  The  next  mention  of  Othniel  is  in 
Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appean  as  the  first  judge  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  Mrvitude.  In  ccnisequenoe  of  thdr 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fre- 
quent idolatries,  the  Israelites  ha<l  been  given  intotha 
hand  of  Chushan-Iiishathaim,  king  of  Sf  esopotaroia, 
for  eight  yean.  From  this  oppressive  servitude 
they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  **  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and 
went  out  to  war :  and  the  Lord  delivered  Chnshan* 
Rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  into  hb  hand ;  and 
his  hand  prevailed  sgrtinst  Chu:<nan-Kishathaim. 
And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  And  Othniel 
the  son  of  Kenax  died." 

This  with  his  genenJo^y,  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14, 
which  SAiigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  whoso  posterity, 
aoooniing  to  Judith  vi.  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Holofemes,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But 
two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him, 
the  (Hie  his  exact  relationship  to  (}aleb ;  the  other 
the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeahip. 

(1)  As  rcganls  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  **  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas, 
(^aleb's  younger  brother,"  indicate  that  Othniel  him- 
self, or  that  Kenaz,  was  the  brother  of  Caleb.  The 
most  natural  rendering,  according  to  the  canon  of 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachnum,  on  Num.  x.  29,  that  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  such  designations  belong 
to  the  principal  person  in  the  precaling  sentence, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is 
favoured  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz.  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  learn  that  Kenaz  was,  from  the  desig- 
nation of  Caleb  as  **the  Kenezite,"  or  **son  of 
Kenaz."  Jerome  also  so  translates  it,  **  Othniel 
Alius  Cenez,  frater  Caleb  junior;"  and  so  did  the 
LXX.  originally,  betauseeven  in  thoee  copies  which 
now  have  dSeX^v,  they  still  retain  yt^§poi  .u 
the  ace.  case.  Nor  is  Uie  objection,  which  influ- 
encoM  most  of  the  Jewish  commenUitors  to  under- 
st.iud  that  Kenaz  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  Othniel 
his  nrphcw,  of  any  weight.  For  the  marriiige  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  is  not  exiiitSMily  prohibit«^l 
by  the  Le^'itical  bw  (Ia>\.  zviii.  12,  zx.  19);  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  (.*aleb  and  OtJuiiel  as  men  of 
foreign  extiaction  would  hai-e  bi-en  less  amtrnable  to 
it,  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  custom  of  their 
own  tribe.  On  tlie  other  hand  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledgf^l  that  the  canon  altove  quoted  does  not  hold 
universally.  Kven  in  the  very  passage.  Num.  z. 
29,  on  which  the  canon  is  ndducetl,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  designation  **the  Midianite, 
Mos(.*s'  fathcr-in-1nWy"  diics  not  npj^y  to  UewA 
rather  than  to  Ilofaab,  Mving  tliat  lieuel,  and  not 
HoUib,  was  father  to  Muties'  wile  (Kx.  ii.  lb),     la 

discovered,  freqceiit^y  remake  thi'  pfDCS.  SofS^  this  ■  S 
m»rk  lailHT  nf  tupH  it)  liuu  htupklity. 
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Jer,  Kxzii.  7.  in  the  phrase  **  Haiuimeol  the  ma  of 
ShidluiQ  thine  uncle/'  the  uronld  **thmt  UDcle" 
oatAttily  belong  to  Shalt um,  not  to  Hanameel,  as 
utpesTB  from  ver.  B,  9.  And  in  2  Chr.  xxxt.  'd^  4; 
Heb.  xiii.  28,  the  dcsignaUoos  "  King  of  Umd" 
And  "high-priest,"  belong  respectively  to  D&vid^ 
&ad  to  l^lla&hib.  The  chronologicHl  difliciiJtie»  as 
to  Othaid's  judgeship  would  a]«o  be  mitigated  ooo- 
•idtfr^ly  if  he  were  nephew  and  not  brother  to 
QaM}t  u  in  this  case  he  might  well  be  25^  whereas 
in  the  ^ihst  be  could  uot  be  under  40  jmra  of 
ngOf  «t  the  tinke  of  hi«  maniage  with  Achbah.  Still 
the  eridenoe,  ciiadidlf  weighed,  prt-ponderate* 
strong^ly  in  Bi^'our  of  the  opinioa  thnt  Othniel  was 
CalcLV  bi-other. 

(2)  And  thiA  lewJs  to  th«  moemd  question  stig- 
gaited  above,  r\z.  the  time  of  Othaieri  judgrahip. 
Suppoalog  CftJeb  to  be  about  the  aame  age  lu  Joshua, 
MA  Num.  xiii.  6»  8  ;  Joeh.  xiv.  10,  suggeat,  we  «hnald 
have  to  reckon  about  25  years  from  Otlmiers  mar- 
riage with  Achiinli  till  the  doith  of  Joslnia  at  tlte 
age  of  110  yeara  (85^25  ::=  1 1 0).  And  if  we  take 
A6ricaiiu«*s  allowance  of  30  years  for  the  elders 
afUr  Joahu&,  in  whose  lifetitne  '*  the  people  served 
the  Lord "  (Judg.  ii,  7),  and  then  allow  8  yeRm 
for  Chuahao^Ivijsiiuthoim'tf  domink)o,  and  40  yi^an  of 
rest  under  Olluiiel's  judgt^iip,  and  suppoe«  Othniel 
to  hare  been  40  years  old  at  his  marringe,  we  ubtaizt 
(40+25+30+8+40  =  )  143  yea»  as  Othuiel'f 
age  at  his  death.  This  we  are  quite  sui^  cannot 
be  right.  Nor  does  any  escape  from  the  ditBeiilty 
very  readily  offer  itself.  It  ia  lu  £ict  a  inrt  of  that 
larger  chronological  difficulty  which  ftljects  the 
whole  iutervui  betweeai  the  cii>tlLii»  and  tbn  huilding 
of  Solomon's  temple,  wlwre  the  dates  &ttd  tbnujil 
ootei  of  time  indicate  &  period  more  than  twice  us 
loug  4«  tliat  derived  from  the  genealogies  and  other 
oi^in&ry  calcuiatiatis  ^-om  the  length  of  human  life, 
and  general  historical  probability.  In  the  case 
belibre  us  one  would  guess  an  inierA'al  of  not  more 
than  25  yeam  between  Othnlel't  marriage  and  Im 
victory  over  Chuslian-Riahathaim. 

lu  endeavouring  to  bring  theae  oouflicting  Btati!^ 
mentft  into  harmony,  the  Erst  thing  tlmt  ixxurs  to 
one  is,  that  if  Joshua  lived  to  the  age  of  110  years, 
t. «,  full  30  veai-s  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
supposing  him  to  Jtave  been  40  when  he  went  as  a  spy, 
he  must  have  outlived  all  the  elder  men  of  the  g^ue* 
ration  which  took  poafeasion  of  Canaan,  and  tliat  10 
or  12  yean  man  must  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
surriTon.  Then  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
poM  tbit  Othniel  liver]  through  the  wh^de  80  years 
of  rest,  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  suspecting  that 
these  hng  periods  of  40  and  80  yean  are  due  to 
some  influences  which  have  disturbed  the  true  com- 
putation of  time,  if  these  dates  are  discarded,  and 
we  judge  only  by  onlinary  probabilities,  we  shall 
suppose  Othniel  to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more 
than  20,  or  at  the  outside,  ^0  years.  Nor,  how- 
ever unsatiftfiwtory  this  may  be^  does  it  seem  jios- 
sible,  with  only  our  present  materials,  to  arrive  at 
any  more  definite  result,  it  must  snilice  to  know 
the  didiculties  and  wait  patiently  for  the  solution, 
ftliouid  it  ever  be  vouehsu fed  to  u*.        [A.  C  H,] 

OTHOKI'AS  COBaAat :  Zochias),  A  corrup- 
tion of  the  oame  JkUriANtAll  in  Esr.  x.  27  (1  Esd. 
iJ£.  28). 


*  It  Is  importAnt  to  obeirve,  to  refurenoe  to  tbe  LXX, 
i«ndf«rlJi«!i  of  the  lUbnw  names  of  Uiu  different  unclean 
blri  j,  Jkc,  Ui»t  the  verws  ot  Vt-ML  xiv.  are  lome  of  itura 
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OVEN  (n^in:  tiXt0a^M%  TW  EMlni  M 
is  of  two  kinds — Used  and  portvbk.  TV  ipmg  i 
fijund  only  in  towns,  wberv  regnlar  irnktm  si«  ^ 
ployed  ( Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  ta  adapted  Is  tti 
nomad  state,  and  is  the  artida  pnunXtj  JnlgiiHf 
the  Hebrew  term  tatmtirt.  It  Atmt^rtf  <#a  Mp>  j* 
made  of  day,  about  three  Seat  hig^,  and  vtMlf 
towards  the  bottom,  with  a  holt  ibr  tbc  tf»» 
tion  of  the  ashes  (Niebtihr,  I>em,  de  VArak.  p.  ^^ 
Occasionally,  howe*ner,  it  is  not  an  actiskl  ye,  tat 
an  erection  of  day  in  the  fi»rm  oT  a  jfMi,  ImM,  a 
the  tloor  of  the  boiue  ( Wttbted^  7^m^  L  SSrV 
Each  household  pmiWfBwH  aueh  flu  miUtkt  (^  «4 
3) ;  and  it  was  ooly  in  times  of  iEtti^fliM  ^aoA  At 
the  same  oren  suffioed  (or  •evtetil  ^nriia  <ljr, 
ixvj.  26).  It  was  bested  writh^tv%i«dp« 
(Matt  Ti.  30);  and  the  Umvm  ««»  pbsd  Ml 
iodide  nnd  iKit^iJe  of  it.  It  was  also  nmi  §m  tm/^ 
ingivi  Ta^.  3,  §8),     Thisti^flf^ 

<wep  :  irtirew  writers  with  an  mi^4 

rapid  AUi\  viwJcut  d«triictiou  (Pa.  uL  9;  Hsa.  »4 
7;  MaI.  iv,  1).  fW.  LI] 


OWL,  the  repnjBentatiVQ  in  Ike  A.  T.  if  ii 


Hebrew     words 
kippdZf  and  Itiiik, 

1.  Bath  haua'ctfM  (njJT 

2,  Tan$ftAph,9r 


*< 


yXav^i*  »&u),  OOCIIff  in  Lev 
as  the  uameof  soDM  ootUsitn  i^ 
II,  in  the  description  of  desoWt^  Edoo,  ' 
Afidpfi  and  thr  r»ven  sh4l  dwetl  in  rt**    * 
tiianslAt4»  yanxkApA    hf  ••owl,"  <t  **  r^      * 
The  Chaldee  and  Syriiic  axt  lu  Isto  ir  <    •  *  «  - 
of  owl ;  and  perhaps  the  ily]tiolo0  »  ii.-  •  ^ 
points  to  a  nocturnal  bird,     Bechait  b  ■ii*^ 
that  an  **  owl  *'  i«  meont^  md  wufp^  t5«  tH  f 
so  called  from  the  Hebrew  for  ••  t«il|||«  " 
Ui.  29).  For  other  coqiedan*  m  Bedft^ 
ilL  2+29).     The  LXX.  sc4  Vo%.  f«ai  l^>  -^v 
i.  e.  the  Ibia  rtr/b/KMo,  tli«  «m^  bi^  4  %?^ 
Col.  B.  Smith  sugg««te  thnl  tlit  a^  hra  ffm 
wjcticorax,  Lin.)  ia  perhjips  t&t«ttlsd,  at  #>> 
to  the  Ibis  on  the  grounil  UiAt  a»  trntt  t  IkL  «i 
one  totally  unknown  in  TVI»»ifa*  cn^  wl  W  lAi 
yan^^  of  the  Pentateuch  j  l^en  is,  ham^^ » 
occasion  totoppoae  tluU  Ilia  jpjuil^t imrr^^ 
in  Palestine ;  the  Lertticnl  law  mm  gNA  mm  4f 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  Mid  it  mmAfwimd% 
£up|>ose  tiiat  servral  of  tli«f  itAcftf*  mm^  *"* 
Egyptian,  some  might  nirvvr  kami  bees  mm  m  had 


evidently  transposed  («ee  ICkk^^K  £^v^  L  f^  W^^ 
note):  tbe  ordL'r  as  sIvird  In  Lrt .  xL  Is,  liaitiSt.  •  ^ 
taken  ss  Um  slaEMlanL 


\ 
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af  in  nitCKtin«;  the  yufu/iti^  in  mentiofMd  as  a 
Urd  of  klAtmt  (U.  /.  c).  *iid  the  Ibit  ought  have 
Afmcrlj  Imd  KeeD  thi^re;  th<^  old  Credit  and  Latin 
•Sittn  art  is  cnr^T  «'h«D  they  aUite  that  tliis  bird 
•rrvr  IcBTfK  CgTpt ;  Curicr  tar*  it  i«  found  through- 
otit  th»  eitoit  of  Africm,  and  Utterlj  Dr.  IleuglJn 
iB»t  with  it  ou  th«  cxM«t  of  Abjrwinia  {Liat  of 
fimU  cijiUcUd  in  tKt  Bmi  Sta  ;  IbiM,  L  d.  347). 
Tli«  Coutic  T«r8Joo  renAfn  yfrnifAph  by  **  Appen," 
frooi  wokh  it  ii  beliered  the  Greek  mid  Latin  wonl 
ihk  M  dedT«d  (tee  JabloiwkiV  Opmc.  i.  93,  e<j. 
te  W«ia').  On  the  whole  the  eridence  ia  incon- 
clu«ire,  thou;^h  it  is  Ld  fnToui-  of  the  Ihia  religtosa, 
md  probftbly  tlie  other  E^ptian  fpeciet  (/,  faici- 
n^Uw)  may  be  iticiadcd  uiukr  the  term.  See  tm 
iK*  vtihirct  of  the  this  of  tlifl  sDcienis  Sarigny'a 
$taiurttU  ei  mt^t/ioUi(liiiue  de  rihta  {Bath^ 
8t(K);  ind  Curin^i  BiimaiM  titr  VTlAt  da§ 
£g\fpiknM  {Aim.  Mm,  iv.  p.  116.) 


OWL 


Uh 


l^'uf,   nj/cIk^Txtj*),   the   tminc   of  fto 

^T.«v,   %\,   17;    Deut.   liv.    16);    U   occtus 

I  b  Psi*  di,  6.    There  i«  good  reaaoii  for  be- 

IWvfaf  Uiii  the  A.  V.  U  correct  in  it«  rendentig  of 

••  d»l     «f  ••  little  owL"     MiJ«t  of  the  old  venjioiu 

0d  ptn|ikr«M«  are  in  &Tour  of  wme  «ped««  of 

■  mH  "*  m  the  proper  fnowlaticiti  of  C6i  \  Bocbsit 

f  li  kMliciad  lo  thbk  tSurt  we  should  Doderstand  the 

^lou:!  (ilitr^t,  lii.  !7f,  th«  Hebrew  069  mean  log 

*  <i^.*^  or  **  pouch  C  the  pelican  bctng  lo  OiUed 
fii«i  rl>^  T  '  littUpouich,  He  oomparai  the 
tjktm  If-  ./'  Irom  frMd,  **  h  tcoop**  or 

."     .  '.teiit  rereioiu  wre  ifniiut  this 

^  ,  4fvi  iiirxr  .Il»m  iiot  i#em  to  be  much  doubt 

A'tutV  Is  tii«r  Hebrew  name  for  the  plioaD, 

pMMps  Ui  [V.  clL  ti,  "  t  am  like  a  Mlicui  of 

[  iW  Wl&kriMi*.  I  nm  like  ■  C^  of  ruined  pl»Mi»** 

■ts  didd^dly  lo  fooie  kind  t>f  owL     MicfaAelis, 

•  !■§  dvvQiid  gmt  tttxntion  to  the  elucidation 
I  w«r4,  ha*  ftptif  OQtnpiu^  («e  of  the  Arabic 

MAM  for  the  owt^  un\  eicharab  ("  mother  of 
n^ae*^  In  rtf&enoe  to  the  eipr««iion  in  the  pwlm 
ioM  f}u«led  (eooip.  <^i^/.  oii  lex.  Flch.f.  1236, 
f  Bit  BoMitintller.  A'ol.  ad  ffierot,  L  c).  thus  the 
tf  tho  pMB>^  tn  the  Pfiolra  where  the  He- 
"  ooear»«  oa  well  ii»  the  authority  of  the 
go««  fiir  to  prtnc  that  oa  oiW  in  in- 


tendod  by  H.  The  rvjcTuc^po^  of  »he  r.XX.  is  ni 
dou*it  B  s«ncml  t«rm  to  denote  tJie  different  ip«CH« 
of  A>oi^  oict  kikows  in  Egypt  and  Piklef^tiiie ;  for 
Ariitotle  (II,  Ah.  viii.  14,  §6|  teilj  ob  th«t  rwirT#> 
K<$pa^  ia  identical  with  J^of,  eridently,  iVoxn  hie 


Uie 


•  iplidn,  on*  of  the  homad  owb,  perhapf.  either 
Otm  vuJgttriB,  or  the  0,  brachyot%a.    The  owl 


— V-f-'i 


C^ 


^^4  ««iiant» 


we  Agurt  is  the  Olut  inoci/^ip^ua,  the  £f;yptian  and 
Af  iatic  rnir«ientj|tiv«  of  wtr  gi^eol  honM«l  owl  (^fiubo 
maiimm).  Mr.  Trielmm  mr%  it  twaniM  afooog 
the  ruins  of  Thebee,  and  that  he  has  been  fnfnnn«i4 
it  u  alsorery  abumkul  fit  Petm  4iid  UofdW;  it  ie 
thtt  irreat  owl  ot'  all  l-Usleiti  nuni,  and  oiay  well 
therefore  be  the  **  Cd»  of  ruined  place*/* 

4.  KippSx  (fifi^ :  ix**^*  *  ericiua)  occura  only 
ia  I*.  mJT.  15:  "There  (i*  e.  In  Edonji  Uia 
kipp6e  shall  nudte  her  Dfvt,  and  Uy  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  It  b  a  hopeicca  affkir 
to  Attenipi  to  identify  liie  tutitnol  denoltd  hr  thla 
word ;  the  LXX.  iitul  Vulg.  gire  "  HedfsdMt;/* 
reading  no  donbt  kijipkt  instead  tvf  kii^4*^  whlrh 
ToriatJon  »ix  Hebrew  MSS,  ethibit  (MiehaeliA,5iiy^, 
p.  2199  U  V^orioui  ccHijei'tur«*  ha^a  bi«a  miidc 
with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  lo  refnaaot 

the  Hebrew  w*   r ..twiui.  K^'wercr,  may  bt 

piMcd  oTci  lioin.    Wa  mxh 

not  think  H  194,  In.)  thai 

a  darting  M:i|«?iil  iji  u4«:,id>U  yihm  inoi^lat  M 
KioKbder  and  Aelinu,  and  the  jitmim  of  Lncwn), 
for  the  whole  content  (Ti,  ixxiv,  ITj)  mtum  lo  point 
to  some  bird^  ami  it  b  ceitaiuly  etrel^hing  the 
words  very  &r  toa|«plY  tU^'m  lu  mtif  kind  tJT  mr' 
peut.    Bochart's  arguiu'  '  :vtj  oii  th«  fact 

that  the  oognata  Arabia ,  ^  used  by  AH- 

ceona  to  deooU  tone  dortLug  Ut^MTpmt ;  bat  this 
theory,  altheagb  fufportaa  by  Qmmlm,  Fttnt, 
RnemtiflUer,  and  other  high  aQthoHtles*  muit  If 
rejected  as  entirely  at  Torianra  with  tlit  plain  atid 
literal  meaning  of  the  prophet's  woids;  though 
incubation  by  reptilea  was  de&iad  by  Curier,  jod 
does  not  obteio  aomgit  Iht  tbHous  ordem  and 
laimliea  of  this  daaa  aa  a  geoaril  rule,  yat  aona 
few  excepted  initaticia  aiw  on  racord«  but  **  tlia 
gathering  under  the  shadow  *'  dearly  must  bt  na^ 
derstood  of  the  act  of  a  bird  foctertuf;  har  youtig 
under  licr  wingi ;  the  kippit^  more  yrer.  is 
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lioncHj  ill  tJjB  sune  venie  witJi  *' w-tuwa"  (kit«i), 
10  thnt  tliei-e  c«i  b«  no  doubt  thai  sume  l>ird  i» 


<•<■ 


nnd  destroyed  them  (tee  tktc^rt^  ITiivw*  &  U 

(sl  T^tfm.  p,  1 144}).  Wilh  Uie  J^AtA  ntf  bt  wk 
pired  Ibe  ^rAuJd  oi^  the  Ar^tbian  &bl«  tV  tf 
remoos  tuppoti  the  opinion  n^f  l*f>c*i»it  iM  * 
■peetre  ti  iaieiided.  A*  t^  ♦  f .-  &>  ^^it^mtfm  d  ^ 
LXXm  luid  the  Uumvi  ^  - 
of  Isnuiht  «e^  til'*   /Tw-' 


<A 


.^  .■  . 


'*  Scops  owl/'  being  led  apparently  lo  tlib  iat«r- 
pr«ttition  tux  somewhal  sti'ainc^i  atymologicAl 
grounds.  Sn&e  ou  thift  Bubject  Bochart,  Ifiaoz,  iii. 
197 ;  »ad  for  the  supposwl  coancjdtru  of  trxfu^  vtMh 
cit^wrvt  «»  Aelism,  Nat.  Anim,  i\\  28 ;  Pliny, 
X.  49;  Euystathius,  od  Qdys.  v.  66;  and  .lacnW 
annotntions  to  AelifkZi,  /.  c.  We  are  contfrtit  to 
bfliere  that  kippdz  may  denote  some  Epecivs  of 
owl,  and  to  retain  the  reading  of  th«  A.  V.  till 
other  evidence  be  forthcoming.  The  woodcut  iiepre- 
ieiit»  the  Athene  meridionalis,  the  commonest  owl 
in  Pal*5fitinp.  Mount  Olivet  i»  otic  rf  its  favourite 
t&orU  (fiiStL  2t>).  Another  oommoa  speace  of 
owl  i6  Mie  Scops  if/rca;  it  ia  olW  to  b«  seen  i&ha- 
biting  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jeroialem  (sae  Tiis- 
siam^  tn  /6tf,  i.  26). 


#^i- 


^'^^ 


4t^e*tf  wftrutumtttkt 


5.  IJtitJi  (n%>Y  :  ii'ac^irrauptft  ;  A*^.  AtKiO ; 
Symm.  Aa^la:  hmtn),  Th^  A,  V,  ivudpra  tJiis 
irord  by  **  screech  owl  '^  in  tlie  Imt  of  l*.  xxx.  H^j 
a^d  by  *'  uii^ht-moiwter "  in  the  murgin.  The 
lUUh  is  meiifioned  in  connexion  with  the  dilution 
thai  was  tn  niAjk  Edom.  According;  t«  thi*  liibbiijs 
the  fUtth  "wns  a  noctumal  sfiectra  in  the  (omn  of  i\ 
beautiful  womiui  that  carriwl  off  childien  n»  night 


i  f,  however,  some  i  '^d^iotiil  ^  ik  I 

t«?nn,  the  Bcr»xv.h-  limm*^)  Mj  wd  h 

sup|K)F;ed  to  reprmeijt  a,  i  '^kmdh^ 

HI  Me  laiuli  (see  fbif,  i.  uid  i^fliiW 

-•IQCQi  inhaiit' I   MI  nimc^  tjdipa.   1^ 

I   Irbf  and  Manglea  fdrtfci  fei  tViii 

■ru'  iya.s^.ir'c  in    r^aah  oodv  vqomA^ 

lion : — "  T I L-  of  cA^iea,  Isnr ka,  e<  fi*^ 

which  were  -re  aur  be*!t  ia  «a^Ii^ 


■Ohle    niirMK.-,  :      .       .  :;Li_!;r 

pmachii  ;  ilr  :;■  I'  'i"-!;.  I  ■ 
the  BJijjiuUnl?  of  lit*:  bo« 
Tncid.  of  Trde,  a.  7€), 

OX  C^i  /dor),  m 

viii.  1), 


r,:-.J    iii  Any  i»  i^* 


ibarariv 

[li 

OX,  thf  reptesajtativ*  in  tlia  A«  V.  W  •^'t^ 
Htfbiew  woid*,  the  id«I  iiofortaiit  tf  wlidl^^ 
Lceu  olrea/ly  ootic*-<       ^  ^'-^  •  •. ;  Buux)Cft.] 

Wc  propcisc  111  c  V  giw^tLpmm& 

of  wlat  relates  tij  ^(P^^SarV 

the  subj^'t  ha*  a  1  r«i,     Jt  viS  I*  « 

vmieat  to  cDn&ilf^  -.  ta  an  «uawai 

of  view,  and  (2)  ixa  n  ttutni  haSeffy^ 

(l.ji  Then  was  ao  «niitfc«l  {q  iIn*  r;^  •■ 
of  the  Israelites,  or  icdeed   m  tlst  <«£  t^  i 
Orientabi  geneially,  that  wsa  hel4  is  liflir  ^M9 
tkin  the  oj ;  and  di^enreiTly  m,  f»»r  tW  < 
animal  upon  whose  pati^  iffmi 

ordinary  opemtiona  of  l^Jm^JBt  i 

horaei  was  a  thit^  never  t/ioueni  ti  m  l^iv  i 
Aasa^  indeed,  were  ttsed  Ibr  ui  |nni»  [4i 
but  it  waf  the  ox  upon  whom  4i«oi«i<  iff  Off  f 
part  thi&  important  serrioe.    TImi 
of  the  ox  to  **  a  nation  of  I 
Israel {is),"  to  Uie  an  expreHioii  o^  llMifffii  I 
article  on  thif  lubject,  will  be  at  om*  iilWil 
tlie  S.'riptuial  acoouiit  of  tl>e  vanoot  itiia  to  i 
it   wfus   applied.      OuQ    were  tsttd  6r  ], 
([^ut.  audi.   10;    1  Sam,  jtrr.  U;  I  K.  i 
Job  i.  H ;  Am.  tu  12,  Ac.) ;  for  1 
(lleut.  XIV.  4;  Ho*.  *.  II  |    Mk.  if.  Ui  l( 
ix.  9;  1  Tim.v.  18)  [AqBJOITl.TCWi]; 
purposes,  when  ibey  w«r«  pmtt^  fimi  k  I 
fNura.  vii.  3;  1  Sam.   »L  7;  2  JSa^  vi  <^ 
itiisu  of  borden  (I  Chr.  tii,  40 J ; 
L-Aitu  (DeuL  liY,  4;    I  K,   I    *\  iv.  a»i 
Is.  xiii.  13  ;  ProT.  i 
well;  meA   in  the  ■&< 
supplied  milk,  br  *'  ii»"-i;,   txad^, 

vii.  22  ;  2  Sam,  BrmJt,  Itru] 

Connected  will  ...^.JtUu^t  fi*  mbi  a  dr 

niral  economy  of  the  Jewa  m  llbe  vlrvi  «^  ••'  i** 
which  was  merdfully  enactal  ^  liai  ^  t^<  ^ 
tecUon  and  pr«Mrvii,tftQii.  Ths  (u  likit  tl««M^ 
com  was  by  no  means  to  be  ■■ciM;  M«»* 
enjoy  rest  oij  thf  v.i  i  _.i-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
;  (Ivx.  TCt\\l  V2'^  I'  ;  Oflr  w«i  ll«  •  O 

MirhaettB    lias    ot'  ^    tJ^  MndlirV   «nKflk 


ox 

iMJutinrw,  bat  it  ww  for  tht  pwd  of  the  btasts 
**  that  thine  ax  nod  thine  aas  maj  r«t." 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  anj 
aImm  animal,  excepting  at  *'  an  otliering  onto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernat^le,*'  during  the  time  that 
tho  Imelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (T^er.  zrii.  1-6), 
although  ezprenlj  designed  to  keep  Uie  people  from 
Idolatrj,  DO  doubt  contributed  to  the  prceenration 
of  their  oxen  and  sheep,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  kill  excepting  in  public  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings  oxen  and 
ihoep  were  nrelr  used  as  food,  whence  it  was  fiesh 
ihat  they  to  often  lusteil  after.  (iSee  Michoelis, 
Lawi  cf' Motes,  art.  169.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  castrating  their  ani- 
mala  or  not.  The  pasnage  in  Lev.  xxii.  24  may  be 
rmd  two  ways,  either  as  the  A.  V.  rmders  it,  or 
thua,  *'  Ye  shall  not  ofler  to  the  Lord  that  which  is 
iNruiMd,"  &c.,  "  neither  shiU  ye  make  it  so  in  your 
land."  Le  Clerc  beliered  that  it  would  have  been 
mpoanble  to  luive  used  an  uncnstrated  ox  for 
Sfn^ultiu^l  purpo9<Mi  on  account  of  the  danger. 
3iichaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dtis  the  express 
teitimony  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §40),  argues  that 
castration  was  wholly  forbid>len,  and  refers  to  the 
muthority  of  Niehuhr  {Descr.  de  VAnih.^  p.  81), 
who  mentions  the  fact  timt  Kuroprans  use  stallions 
fi>r  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  K;i5t  it  is  well  known 
boTHB  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.  Michaelis  ob- 
•orrei  (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  people 
are  aecnstomed  to  the  mana;:emeiit  of  uncastrated 
animals,  it  is  far  from  being  so  dtn^rous  as  we 
from  our  experience  ai-e  apt  to  imacnn^* 

It  aecms  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  ir.  23, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food],  though 
aa  a  general  rule  it  is  probsible  that  they  fed  in  the 
plaiw  or  on  the  hilb  of  IVUcstine.  Tha't  the  Kgyp- 
tiansstall-ted  oxen  is  e\'idetit  fn>m  the  representations 
OB  the  monuments  (i«ee  Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  i. 
27,  ii.  49,  ed.  1854).  The  cattle  that  gmxed  at 
large  in  the  o^ien  country  would  no  doubt  often 
ne  tierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be  rcmem- 
I  that  in  piimitive  times  the  lion  and  other  wild 
'M  of  prey  roamed  about  I^Uestine.  Hence,  no 
donht.  the  laws  with  regard  to  '*  goring,"  and  the 
aapie— ion  of  **  being  v^mt  to  push  with  his  horns" 
In  tone  post  (Fix.  xxi.  28,  &c.)  ;  hence  the  force  of 
tho  Psalmist's  com{)laint  of  his  enemies,  *'  Many 
bulb  hare  oomposseil  me,  the  mighty  ones  of  IVashon 
havo  beeet  me  round"  (Ps.  xxii.  VM.  The  habit 
•f  anrrouoding  objects  which  excite  their  suspicion 
p  very  diaracteristic  of  half-wild  cattle.  See  Mr. 
C^Uer'a  observations  on  the  Chillingliam  wild  cattle, 
!■  Bail*!  British  Qtutdntptds  (p.  4'24). 

(8.)  The  monuments  of  Kgy]»t  exhibit  repre- 
MBlataons  of  a  lonii-homed  bit«il  of  oxen,  a  shoit^ 
kamad,  a  polled,  and  wh.it  appears  to  be  a  variety 
^  the  aebu  '  Btts  /nr/iciM,  Lin.).  Some  have  iden- 
this  Utt^-r  with  the  Bos  Dunte  (the  Bos 
I  et  parvus  Africantta  of  Belon).  The  Abys- 
i  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
(aa*  A»e.  K(iypt,  i.  38.'>;,  drawing  a  ptamtnim  or 
mr.  [CAKri]  Those  cattle  are**  white  nndblnck  in 
alairfi,  low  in  tho  leg^,  with  the  boms  hanging  loose, 
Ibrflriof  oBall  horny  hooks  nearly  of  eqiml  thickness 
ia  «ka  paint,  turning  freely  either  wav,  and  hanging 
'-- 1  tbt  cbMka"  (tee  Hamilton  Smith  in  Grillitlis 
,  Simj.  ir.  425).  The  drawings  oi*  t^gyptian 
that  the  tattle  of  anaent  Egypt 
animals:  doubtless  tlle^e  may 
I  a  Mnple  of  the  cattle  of  Talestine  in 
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anaent  thntt.  <*  The  cattle  of  Egyiit,"  ayi  Cct 
H.  Smith  (Kitto'i  Cyc.  art.  *  Ox'),  a  high  authority 
on  the  Rianinaniia,  **  continued  to  be  reBurkabla 
for  beauty  for  some  ages  afUr  the  Moslem  conquHl, 
for  Abdollatiph  the  historian  extoL  thtir  balk  ana 
proportions,  and  in  particuhur  mentions  the  Al- 
chisiah  breed  for  the  abundance  of  the  milk  it  fur- 
nished, and  for  the  beauty  of  its  curved  horns.** 
(See  figures  of  Egyptian  cattle  under  AoRiCUf^ 
TUKE.)  Thcro  are  now  tine  cattle  in  Egypt ;  buttlie 
Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have  deteriorated,  in  sixa 
at  least,  since  Biblical  times.  **  Herds  of  cattle," 
says  Schubert  {Oricntai  Christian  Spectator,  April, 
1853),  '*  are  sehlom  to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insigni- 
ficant ;  beef  and  veal  are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the 
bullock  thrives  better,  and  is  more  frequently  seen, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  on  Mount 
Tabor  and  near  Nazareth,  but  particniariy  oast  of 
the  Jordan  on  the  mad  from  Jacob Vbri<lge  to 
Damascus."  See  aLo  Thomson  (7%tf  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  322),  who  observes  (p.  335;  that  dinger 
from  being  gored  has  not  ceased  **  among  the  half- 
wild  droves  that  range  over  the  luxuriant  pa^^tures 
in  certiin  parts  of  the  country."' 

Tho  butialo  {BahniuA  Bnffalus)  is  not  uncommon 
in  Palestine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  j&miU,  liobiuMin 
(Bib.  Bes.  iii.  3o6)  notices  butliUoes  **  around  the 
lake  el-Hdleh  as  being  mingled  with  tlie  neat 
cattle,  and  applied  in  general  to  the  hame  ust-s. 
They  are  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tempered  animal." 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  muil,  with  barely  the  noftnls  above  the 
surfatv.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buffalo 
w:is  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  Syria,  Egypt. 
&c. ;  the  animal  under  consideration  is  the  bhaiiuM' 
or  tame  butlolo  of  India ;  and  although  now  com, 
mon  in  the  West,  Col.  H.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  known  in  the  Bible  lands  till  afler  the 
Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.d.  651).  Hobinson's 
remark,  therefore,  th.it  the  buffalo  doubtless  existed 
anciently  in  Palestine  in  a  wild  state,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  [See  further  remarks  on  this 
subject  under  UNiC»R!f.] 

The  A.  V.  givea  "  wild  ox  "  in  Dent.  xiv.  5,  ami 
*'  wild  bull "  in  Is.  li.  2o,  as  the  rpj>resentative8  ol 
the  Hebrew  word  te6  or  td. 

Tt-d  or  to    (^,lrtn:  »pi/^  trtvrklov*;  Aq., 

Symm.,  and  Theod.,  t^'.  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  o:iti'n  mention  is  ma«1e  of 
the  ted  ( IVut.  /.  c.) ;  again,  in  Isalih  '*  thoy  lie  at 
the  head  of  all  the  streets  like  a  tS  in  tlie  nets." 
The  most  important  ancient  versions  |toint  to  tlic 
oryx  {Oryx  latcoryx)  as  the  anim.il  ilenoti^  by  the 
Hebrew  wonls.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
another  Heb.  n.ime  (yachmur)  seems  to  stand  tor 
this  animal,^  we  should  have  no  hrsit.itinn  in  re- 
ferring tlie  ted  to  the  antelope  al>ove  n;m)ed.  Col. 
H.  Smitli  suggests  th.it  the  antelojie  he  calls  tho 
NubLin  Oryx  {Oryx  Tao),  m.iy  be  the  animal  in- 
tended ;  this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  v.iiiety  of 
the  other.  <  )edmann  (  Verm.  Samm.  p.  iv.  2:i )  thinks 
the  Biibule  (Alcc})hid*a  Bub'iliit)  may  be  the  ^^; 
this  is  the  Bckker-el-*rash  of  N.  Africa  mentioned 
by  Shaw  (  Trot.  i.  310, 8vo  ed.).  The  point  must 
be  left  undetermined.  [See  Fallow  Derr,  Ap- 
pend.] [W.  H.] 

■  As  to  this  wor4,  see  Schlminer,  Im,  Ai  I.SX,  a.  v. 
i»  rocMuir.  in  tlte  venuKular  Arable  of  N.  Afrl.a,  k 
one  or  the  nam<^s  for  the  oryx. 
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OX-GOAD.    [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (D^,  1.  e,  Otsem;.  Tlx,  name  of  two 
penoos  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  ('Atf'^fc :  Asaom,)  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the 
next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).  His  name 
is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  do  the 
Jewish  traditions  appear  to  contain  anything  con- 
oeniing  him. 

2.  ('Acr^;*  Alex.  Aero/*:  Asom.)  Son  of  Je- 
mhtneel,  a  chief  man  in  the  great  family  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr,  ii.  25).  [«.] 

OZTAS  ('OfToj:  Ozias),  1.  The  son  of  Micha 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  "  govemore  *' 
of  Bethulia,  in  the  history  of  Judith  fJud.  vi.  15, 
Tii.  23,  Tiii.  10,  28,  35).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  anoeetors  of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii. 
2) ;  also  called  Savias  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

3.  UzziAH,  King  of  Judah  (Matt  i.  8,  9). 

O^IEL  {'0(i'fi\i  Ozias),  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
rjud.  viii.  1).  The  name  occurs  frequently  in 
O.  T.  under  the  form  UzziEL.  p.  F.  W.] 

OZ'NI  ('3fK:  'AffW;  Alex.  'AfoiW:  Oxni), 
One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16),  called 
EzuON  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  and  founder  of  the  &mily 
of  the 

OZinTES  0?T«-.  «^/«o»  *  'AffW;  Alex.  9.  6 
A(aipl:  familia  Oznitarum\  Num.  xxvi.  16. 

OZO'EA  (*Ef«p^.  "  The  sons  of  Machnadebai," 
in  Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrupted  into  **  the  sons  of  Orora  " 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34). 


PA'ARAI  (^TgB:   ♦opoef:   Pharat).    In  the 

libt  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35,  "  Paami  the  Arbite*'  is  one 
of  David's  mighty  men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is 
called  "  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai,"  and  this  in  Ken- 
nicott's  opinion  is  the  true  reading  {Diss.  p.  209- 
211).  The  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  first  letter  of  the 
name,  and  reads  the  other  three  with  the  following 
word,  thus,  ovpmoipxi.  The  Peshito-Syriac  has 
"Gari  of  Arub,"  which  makes  it  prolwble  that 
**  Naarai "  is  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  Syriac 
translators  mistook  J  for  3. 

PADAN  (pB:  Mc^ororo/iia  tris  Svpfof : 
Mesopotamia),    Pndan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

PA'DAN- A'BAM  (D-Jtri?!  •  *  Metrowo- 
roftfa  "Xvpias,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  6,  7,  xxxiii.  18 ; 
^  M.  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi.  18;  M.  r^t  2vp. 
Gen.  XXXV.  9,  26,  xlvi.  15 ;  Alex.  ^  M.  Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  5,  7,  xxxi.  18 ;  i^  M.  Svp.  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
xxxiii.  13  •  Mesopotamia^  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  18; 
Jf.  Syriae,  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  6,  xxxiii.  18»  xxxv.  9, 
36,  xlvi  15 ;  Syriaj  Gen.'  xxvi.  15).  By  this  name, 
more  properly  PadtkLn^Aram,  which  signifies  *'  the 
table-land  of  Aram  "  according  to  Ftirst  and  Ge- 
lenhn,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  they  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim, 


•  The  won!  following  this—  n*rW  —A.  V.  Ab^Jdi. 
%]g.  Atkia,  Is  In  the  LXX.  rradcnHl  aJcA^bs  ovtov. 
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**  Aram  of  the  two  n  vers,"  the  Greek  J 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  « the  6eM  (A.  V.  •  < 
of  Aram  "  (Hoe.  xii.  12).    The  term  was  pol^ 
more  especially  applied  to  that  portico  whfeh    ^ 
dered  on  the  Euphrates,  to  distinguish  it  frooc^  ^ 
mountainous  districts  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  ^1^^ 
potamia.     Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xxv.  20  is  eon^ 
'*  Because  there  were  two  Arams,  AnoMiahaav 
and  Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer^  calls  it  Vmida^ 
Aram:   the  expression  *yoke  or  oxen'  h  k  tk 
Targums  p'l^n  {^fi*  paddan  tSrin ;  and  socne  » 
terpret  Paddan-Aram.  as  *  field  of  Arsm,'  Imam 
in  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  theyttHsfieU 

paddan  '*  (Ar.  ^lX»).  In  Syr.  Uf*^^  /**^ 
is  uaed  for  a  **  plain"  or  "  field;"  and  bolb  tUi 
and  the  Arabic  word  are  probably  from  tk  mt 

S9,fadda,  "  to  plough,"  which  seems  akm  hfi- 
in  fiditt  from  fndere.  If  this  etymology  bi  tnw 
Paddan-Aram  is  the  araUe  land  (^ Syria;  "•*» 
an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertils  dirtrirt 
immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley.  S.^P,^\^. 
note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed  land,  wonU  tUi 
correspond  with  the  Lat.  arofcm,  and  is  tfil^pa 
\ol£.j\g,  field,  the /tfAM  land,  from  which  tin  tna 
have  been  cleared. 

Bidan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  it  tkt 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews.     The  family  cf  tUr 


founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  loof;  MM 
upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  r^e,  witk  ifc* 
alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  AbrahsB  wi^ 
intermarry,  and  thus  pi-eserve  the  purity  rfth» 
blood.  Thither  Abraham  sent  his  frithfvl  iMl 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  after  the  news  had  nschcd  fci»li 
his  southern  home  at  Beenheba  that  chiHwijjit 
been  bom  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  tUi  fmSf 
alone,  the  ofTspiing  of  Nahor  and  Milcih,  All* 
ham's  brother  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be  loegB  w 
Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  sad  Jadk 
the  inheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii.). 

It  is  elsewhere  called  Pauan  sunply  (Gil. 
xlviii.  7).  [W.  A.W.J 

PA'DON(}nS:  ♦a««5y:  Phadm),  Thi  •• 
oestor  of  a  family  of  Nethinira  who  retomad  wi« 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44 ;  Ndi.  vii.  47).  &  » 
called  Piialeas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

PAG'IKL  (^«73B :  ♦«y«^ ;  Alex,  faya.^: 
Phegiel).  The  ron  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  trli 
of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  13|fi> 
27,  vii.  72,  77.  x.  26). 

PAHATH-MOAB(3WO  T^n^l  ♦iJk#ll^ 
Phahath'Moab,  **  governor  of  Moab").  ^^1^ 
one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe  of  Jud«h-  Of 
the  indindual,  or  the  occasion  of  his  ''^•■^^■l* 
singular  a  name,  nothing  is  known  certainly*  cintf 
as  to  the  time  time  when  he  lived,  or  the  paiiicakr 
family  to  which  he  belonged.  Bntasweieidj 
1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonitss,  «f  w 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  times  **W 
dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may  be  conjectured  thst  w 
was  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is  perfai^  a  ilig* 
corroboration  of  this  conjeetmne  that  as  we  find  ia 
Ezr.  ii.  6,thatthesonsofPkhath-MoabbsdsB«| 
their  number  *' children  of  Joab,"  so  abo  in  1  O^ 
we  find  these  fimiilies  who  bad  dominion  in  N«i 
very  much  mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  aBMi| 
whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  ho* 
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of  Joab.*  It  maj  fhrther  b«  M^jeetum)  that  Uiis 
iominion  of  the  inos  of  Shdah  in  Moab,  had  Mme 
mmciion  with  the  migmtioii  of  Eiimrlech  and  hii 
flODB  *nto  the  oountrj  of  Moab,  at  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Rath ;  nor  ihould  the  doee  reiemblance  of 
tlM  names  TT^  (Ophimh),  1  Chr.  ir.  14,  and 
HB*^  (Orpah;,  Kuth  i.  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome, 
indeed,  following  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master, 
gpves  a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in 
t  Chr.  IT.  22,  and  translates  the  stran{];e  word 
JathM-lehfm,  '*  they  leturued  to  Leem  "  (Beth- 
lehem). And  the  author  of  Quaett.  HA»  in  Lib, 
Paraitip,  (printed  in  Jerome*8  works)  follows  up 
thia  opening,  and  makes  JoKiM  (qui  stare  fecit 
•olemj  to  mean  Eliakix,  and  the  men  of  Chozeba 
(Tiri  mendacii),  Joash  and  Saraph  {tecwru*  et 
AiOMdbu),  to  mean  Mahkm  and  Chilion,  who  took 

wina  (Iv]f3)  in  Moab,  and  returned  («'.  e,  Ruth 

and  Kaonl'Jid)  to  the  plentiful  bread  of  Bethlehem 

{kemm  c/  hrtad)  ;  interpretations  which  are  so  far 

worth  noticing,  as  thej  point  to  ancient  traditions 

eoBnaeting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 

with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mention(*d  iu 

1  Chr.  It.  21.^     However,  as  regards  the  name 

l^hath-Moab,  this  curly  and  obscure    connexion 

of  the  fiunilifs  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with 

Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 

tlM  Dame  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 

upon  the  sasocistion  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 

Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pbhath-Moab.     That  this 

fbmily  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judoh  we 

fan  iVom  their  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the 

two  lists.  Est.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  11,  and  from  their 

aliief  baring  signed  secofuf,  among  the  lay  princes, 

bi  Mdi.  z.  14.     It  was  alM>  the  most  numerous 

(2818)  of  all  the  femilies  itpecified,  except  the 

Beujamite  house  of  Seiinah  (Neh.  vii.  38).    The 

Mme  of  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Pahath-Moab,  in 

Vdicmiah's  time,  was  Hathub;  and,  in  exact  ao- 

ffdanof  with  the  numbers  of  his  family,  we  find 

bin  repairing  iw>  portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 

(Kch.  iii.    11,  2;)].     It  may   also  be  noticed  as 

digbtly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 

•  ^Shilonite  fiunily,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  5-7, 

Ndi.  zi.  5-7,  we  Hud  the  Bcnjomite  lamilics  in 

cloiijuxta-position  with  the  Shilouites,  so  in  the 

teilding  of  the  wall,  where  eai*h  tiimily  built  the 

flartioo  over  against  thoir  own  habitation,  we  find 

Bwjiiiiin  and  Ila>hub  the  I*ahath-!Moabite  coupKnl 

l^ber  (Neh.  iii.  2; J).     The  only  other  notitres  of 

I  ^ily  aiie  found  in  Kzr.  viii.  4,  where  200  of 

ttsles  are  said  to  have  act.'oni}iAnied  Elihoenai, 

>  "SO  of  Zorahial),  when  he  Gone  up  with  Kzi-n 

"■  Babylon;  and  in  Exr.  x.  30,  where  eiglit  of 

■ens   of  I'ldiath-Maab  are  named   as   luving 

■>  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra's  gtivoni- 

"^  [A.C.  H.] 

*^AlNT  [as  a  i-onnotic].     The  use  of  oo^metic 

ay«»  hjtt  pp>vaii*>il  in  all  agw  in  t^^tcm  countries. 

/'*  •  nave  abuinlant  evidence  of  tho  praititre  of  pnint- 

Ljp*  *^*  'y**  **"*^  '"  ancient  Egypt  (WilkiuwH,  ii. 

7^  •■  i    and  in  Al«^J^ia  f  Layord's  Sincrch,  ii.  328 1 ; 
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and  in  modem  times  no  usnge  is  nMre  gcnend.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  bj  aay 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few ;  and  in  each  instance  ii  deems  to  hart 
been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unwortliy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  '*  put  hm 
eyes  in  painting"  (2  K.  iz.  30,  margin);  Jeremiah 
says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou  rentest  thy 
eyes  with  painting  (  Jer.  iv.  30)  ;  and  Ezckid 
again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Es.  zzih. 
40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J,  iv.  9,  §10).  The  ex- 
pressions used  in  ^ese  pusnges  are  worth?  of  ol> 
servation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  whidi  the 
process  was  effected.  It  is  thus  described  bj 
Chandler  ( Travels,  ii.  140) :  **  A  girl,  closing  ont 
of  her  eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  fbra* 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them 
forward,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  ocHnMf 
a  bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering  tm 
it  reinaineil  within,  and  were  presently  ranged  nwDd 
the  orv:an."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally  *'  put  m 
paint,*'  and  were  **  rent  **  open  in  the  prooess.  A 
i  brood  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  ere,  as  rqire- 
sentcd  in  the  accompanying  cut.    Tne  effect  wis 


3A-. 


^    "*%  rcMnfcUace  between  iMZ'iah  (iTiy?,  1  Qir. 
'  ^  •  ),  one  uf  ik>  MM  of  Shelah,  and  Laadan  (I'J?/).  an 
^^^*Virof  Jcj#ihua  (l  Chr.  vU.  «IX  Ci.iy  t>e  noted  in  con- 
^^*^*  *ltli  ilMf  nii-ntion  of  Jeakna,  Vox.  11  6. 

L  xalt.  3,  may  also  be  noticed  in  th's  coonvxion. 


So. 


IV  Hnbrvw  verb  has  even  b^'en  liuixidac'd  into  tike 


palnring*.**    (Lana,  p. 


an  ap)mrent  enlargement  of  the  eye ;  and  the  ex* 
pression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some  understood 
in  tliid  sense  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  123H),  which  is 
without  doubt  admissible,  and  would  harmoniie 
with  the  obser^'ations  of  other  wiiters  (Juv.  ii.  94, 
••  oliliquA  produoit  acu  ;"  Plin.  ICp.  vi.  2).  The 
term  used  fur  the  application  of  the  dye  was  k&khat,* 
"  to  smear  ;*'  and  Kabbinicnl  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term  (Mishn.  StiXJb.  8, 
§3).  Tiicse  words  still  sun'ive  in  AoW,*  the  mo- 
dern Oriental  name  for  the  i>owder  used.  The  Bible 
^wvA  no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which 
tho  dye  was  formeil.  If  any  conclusion  were  de- 
iiuoihle  from  the  evident  alHuity  between  tlie  Hebrew 
//il(-,*  the  <ireek  ^vicor,  and  the  I^atin/uc.AK,  it  would 
be  to  the  ertect  that  the  dye  wan  of  a  v^etabie  kind. 
Siu-h  a  iiye  is  at  the  pre>ent  day  produced  from  the 
henna  }»lant  {Littcmmiii  i/urmi.t),  and  is  eitensivriy 
appIiMi  to  the  h.inds  and  tlio  hair  ( Kussell's  Aleppo, 
i.  1U9.  lin\  liut  the  old  versions  (the  LXX.. 
Chaldoo,  Syri.ic,  &f.)  ap:ree  in  ])ronouncing  the  dye 
to  h;ivc  iMt'n  pnxhu'cd  f«om  antimony,  the  very 
name  of  which  (<rT/3i.  stOnnm)  probably  owed  its 
currency  in  the  ancient  world  to  tins  circumstance, 
tlie  name  itself  and  tlie  application  of  the  substinoe 
having  lnjth  emanated  fiom  Egypt.'  Antimony  is 
still  used  for  the  puqtose  in  Arabia  (Burckhanlt's 
Trawls^  i.  376),  and  in  ren»ia  (Morier's  Soxmd 
Jviirmy,  p.  (>1),  though  Icotl  is  also  used  in  thf 
Utter  t-ountry  (Uu.sst'll,  i.  3B6) :  but  in  Egyjit  the 
/:uhl  is  a  mkiI  producvil  by  burning  either  a  kind  of 
fiankinconso  or  the  shells  of  almonds  (Ijine,  i.  til\ 
The  dyo-!itut)' w:is  moistoned  ^ith  oil,  and  kept  in 


Spanitth  vcn>iim :  "  AleobulaNti.'  tous  C|K>s"  (Gesen.  Tkm 
p.  G76). 

'  This  niliicral  w  as  imported  Into  Egypt  for  the  por 
po!u\  On«>  ut  thp  pictnrTb  at  Heni  llauan  repreaents  tbs 
arrival  nf  a  |urty  (if  trudrrs  in  htlbium.  Tbe  puwdrrmMli 
fhiin  aiiiini«>ny  Imh  be<'n  iiiwu\>  nuppoaml  to  have  a  bsoa^ 
flrial  (-nint  on  iIh*  vy«>>iKlit  jriin.  xzziU.  M;  Ravell.  I 
III:  l^H-.  i.  61) 
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.  a  cmaU  jur,  which  we  nuij  infer  to  have  been  made 
of  honu  from  the  proper  name,  Kei-en-happnch, 
«  horn  for  paint"  (Job  xlii.  U).  The  probe  with 
which  it  was  applied  was  made 
cither  of  wood,  silrer.  or  ivory, 
and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  have 
frequently  been  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  343).  In  addition  to  the 
passages  referring  to  eje-paint 
already  quoted  from  the  Bible, 
we  may  notice  probable  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  in  IVov.  vi. 
^*****"*fJrKihiI** ^**  25,  Ecclus. xxvi.9,and Is.  iii.  16, 
the  term  rendered  "  wanton  " 
m  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical  sense  of 
painted.    The  contrast  between  the  black  paint  and 
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tha  white  of  tha  eye  led  to  the  transftr 
pAk  to  describe  the  variegated  stooeb  ' 
string-courses  of  a  handsome  boikiiDg  ( | 
2;  A.  V.  "glistering  stones"  lit.  sto 
paint) ;  and  again  the  dark  cement  is  w 
or  other  bright  stones  were  imbei>ied  ( 
A.  V.  **  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  &r 
WheUier  the  custom  of  staining  the  h-to 
particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prev&Ii-nt 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtf.il. 
henna,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose, « 
known  (Cant.  i.  14 ;  A.  V.  *•  camphire 
expressions  in  Cant.  y.  14  may  possibly 
custom.  '[ 

PAI.    [Pau.| 

PALACE.  There  are  few  tasks  m 
or  puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restort 
building  of  vli 
aess  nothing  bu' 
descriptions,  az 
ficulties  axe  va 
h;uiced  when  ( 
15  written  in 
like  Hebnew,  tl 
terms  in  whici 
our  ignoi-aiice, 
the  widest  Lit. 
terpretatior. :  an 
though  written 
giiage  of  whici 
a  more  definite 
wa^s  compLvcii  t 
who  ne%-er  couK 
the  bfiildiup  i 
scribing. 

Notwith.<tari 
the  palace  vhic 
occupied  him*«l 
iug  duri:^;  tka 
years  ai'tw  he  bs 
the  Temple  i«  . 
of  such  w*:dJ-« 
riety,  that  i:  < 
without  intensi 
biblical  stuien:  1 
who  have  nui^ 
study  of  the  r.t 
who  are  duniiiAr 
arrangementf  ct' 
f«lac«,5bonlJf-t 
ideas  oo  the  id'} 
it  is  also  import 
our  knowlrtip:  n 
on  all  other  aatt 
nected  with  tSf 
should  be  hnwjfS 
to  the  Litest  ditc. 
all  the  rwtonwcs 
celebrat©If^L^oe*■ 
found  in  earlier  <-^ 
the  Bible  art  »"»*•.' 
called  VitinTUfi-"^ 
on  the  priDTii*** 
sical  archMsctj:*- 
were  the  only :» 
to  their  wtbert.  J 
themrtieriartcitt 
tury  attrtnf**  *'^ 
to  introlurt  »t*  r 
of  Egyptian  «« 
the«  rest.y.V^-'^2».] 
wenle^s'*^*'  ' 
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kstfid  EfTpt  Mid  aU  that  it  cuntaiTiwl,  lUid  every- 
thing tiwy  did,  or  eren  thought,  waa  nlltagoni^t^c 
le  th)  arte  and  fefliuga  of  tJmt  land  of  bondage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exhumation  of  the  imloces 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  moie  careful  examination  of 
tboHt  at  Penepolis,  have  thrown  a  tlood  of  light  on 
the  liubject.  Manv  expressioiis  which  before  were 
entirely  unintelligible  are  now  cl«u-  and  easily  un- 
dented, and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything, 
wc  know  at  leojit  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and 
what  wan  the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate 
the  exact  form,  of  the  buildin;:^  in  question. 

The  «ite  of  the  PaUce  of  Sohimon  was  almost 
onlainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow  oppobite  to 
tlM  Tem|)le,  and  overlooking  it  and  the  whole  cit? 
of  David.     It  is  impossible,  of  ctmrse,  to  be  at  all 
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ain  what  was  either  the  form  or  tlie  exact  dis- 
wwtion  of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  we  have  the 
dimensions  of  the  thive  prin^,ipal  buildings  given  in 
tht  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Josi'phus,  we 
■ay,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  aijoertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  building  covered  somewhere  ibout 
150^00  or  160,000  square  feet.  Less  woidd  not 
mfioe  for  the  accommodation  specified,  and  more 
would  not  be  justified,  either  from  tho  oavunts  we 
hove,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
Htuaitod.  Wfkether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
way,  or  an  oblong  of  about  530  feet  by  300,  as 


represented  in  the  annexe«l  diajp^tm,  must  always 
be  more  or  lois  «  matter  of  conjecture.  The  fom 
here  adopted  seems  to  suit  better  not  only  tbt 
exif^endes  of  the  site,  but  the  known  disposition  ol 
the  parts. 

The  principal  building  situattNl  within  the  Palace 
was,  OS  in  all  Flastem  psilaceii,  the  great  hall  of 
6tate  and  audience;  hei-e  called  the  **  House  of  the 
KoreHt  of  Lebanon."  Its  dimensions  were  loO 
cubits,  or  150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet  in 
width.  Ai-cording  to  the  Uible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it 
had  **four  ntw»  of  ceiiar  pillai-s  with  cedar  beimis 
upon  the  pilLirH;"  but  it  is  added  in  the  next  verse 
that  *•  it  was  coveml  with  ceiiar  above  the  beams 
that  lay  on  45  pillant,  15  in  a  mw.**  This  wnuld 
be  easily  ex]ilicabie  if  the  description  stopped  there, 
and  so  Jowplius  took  it.  He  evidently  considered 
the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the  Stoa  basi- 
lii-a  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
columns,  three  standing  free,  but  tie  fourth  built 
into  the  outer  wall  {AtU,  xi.  5) ;  and  his  expression 
that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  wari  in  the  Co- 
rinthian manner  {Ant.  vii.  5.  §2)  does  not  mesm 
that  it  was  of  that  order,  which  was  not  then  in* 
vented,  but  af\er  the  fashion  of  what  was  called  in 
his  day  a  Corinthian  oei'us,  viz.  a  h.ill  with  a 
clerestory.  If  we,  like  JoM.'phus,  arc  contentetl 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  fiall  w:u 
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inly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.     But  the  Bible  goes 
to  say  ( vfr.  4 )  that  **  there  were  windows  in 
rows,  and  light  w.is  against  light  in  threi' 
,'*  and  in  the  next  verse  it  roiKSit^,  "  and  light 
against  light  in  thrw*  ranks."     Ji>si-phus  e>capeR 
difficulty  by  saying  it  wa»  lighted  by  *"  dvftw- 
rptyKv^oiSt"  or  by  windows  in  three  divi- 
which  might  be  takt-n  as  on  cxtienirly  prt»- 
•  description  if  the   Bible  wei«  not  m>  V(>i-y 
He  reganhng  it ;  and  wo  must  therefore  atlopt 
inch  arrangt-ment  a.t  that  shown  in  fie.  B. 
i^h  other  arrangements  nii<.;lit   be  s\lg•;l•^tetl,| 
whole  it  apik^rs  prob:il>lc  that  this  is  the 
\n»t  the  truth:  as  it  Oilmits  of  a  clerestory,  I 
^^laieh  JotM-|ilius  evidently  refers,  and  chows  the 
~  of  columns  which  the  Bible  d«*scription 

■  v«ji.     Besides  the  clerestory  there  w;w  proKihly 
'*R>o  of  openings  under  the  coniice  of  the  walls, 
•-»»en  a  range  of  open  »lo«»rways,  wliirh  would 
';e   the   three  openiii'^   rHptin^l   by  the 
'  itiui.      In  a  hotter  climate  fhe  firbt 
(fig.  A)  would  lie  the  nioi-e  probable; 
a  site  so  cxpci«e<i  ami  mxaksinually  ho  cold 
salem,  it  is  ncanc^ly  likely  tlint  the  great 
the  palace  was  |)cimanently  oiien  even  on 
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ditHeuIty  ic  attem|tting  ti  rmtoie  thiit 
ffrno    the  ii::!vtbri   of  ptila.-s  being  im- 


equal  (*•  15  m  a  row  ").  and  if  we  ailopt  the  K-to* 
the«>ry  (fig.  B\  we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
ch»sed,  as  shown  m  the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  lofipaces  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so 
provitlo  a  central  spjire  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  mi^ht  Iwive  been 
plocctl.  If  tlie  firht  theory  be  adoptul,  the  thnme 
may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  cfntie 
ot^  the  longer  side,  but,  judging  fi-om  what  we  kn«»w 
I  of  the  arrangement  of  KaAtem  palaces,  we  n»ay  lie 
j  almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  con  (H:t*  pi»- 
sition. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  dcsciibeil 
is  the  hall  or  jmrrh  of  judgment  \ver.  7),  which 
Jos«'phus  distimrtly  telU  us  Ant.  vii.  5.  §1  j  was  si. 
tuateil  opjHisite  to  th»'  (vntre  «»f  the  longer  ^ide  <if 
the  great  h.ill:  an  inditation  whirh  may  U'  ad- 
mitU^i  with  Kss  hesitation,  as  huch  a  jM\sition  is 
identicil  with  tliat  of  a  similar  hall  at  IVi-sej^ilis, 
and  with  the  piobsible  IK>^ition  ?f  ^ne  it  Khor* 
s:il>ail. 

Its  dmiensioiis  were  50  cubits,  or  75  leia  N^uare 
(Josophus  says  ;*.«•  in  one  direction  at  li-rist^  and  its 
dis|¥iMtion  aui  e:i>ily  li.»  umli'i^tii-I  by  com}*:iMDK 
the  dirscription.!  wi»  h;ive  with  the  n-maini  of  the 
Assyrian  and  IVisii'.n  exunpli s.  It  miist  have  bem 
support eil  by  four  ihIUk  in  tlw  iriitie,  and  nad 
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thrafe  eotrnDc^ ;  tKe  principd  opening  from  the  I 
ilrctt  nnd  fadug  the  jitd^^tnit-sentt  n  lecond  tnym 
the)  eouit-ymti  of  the  Pnlncc,  by  which  the  coim- 
citlom  aod  oHicers  of  itate  might  coroe  iCi  Atid  a 
third  frron  the  Pftlaoe,  r«»^*ved  for  the  king  Aod  his 
Veusehold  us  shown  in  th«  plan  (fig,  I,  K). 

Th.'  thini  edifice  i&  mei>*ly  called  "  the  Poit^h  " 
ito  dimension  were  50  bv  30  cubit*,  or  75  ft»f«t  hf 
45.  Jotwphus  docs  not  iedcribe  its  arehiiectufe ; 
«od  we  Jirc  mirible  to  uuderstwid  the  desertprion 
cnnr.uneii  in  the  Bible,  owing  AppivrenGy  to  our 
Hj^tjoraii«e  of  tlie  synouyms  of  the  Hebrew  &rchi- 
Iwtuiml  Uiian.  Its  use,  howevar,  cannot  be  oonsi* 
Uensd  fu  doubtful,  ««  H  wn&  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  4U  Eitfteru  palnee.  It  was  the  ontinair  pl:\oe  of 
bttsinesi  of  the  poliux,  and  the  i-eception-room — ^the 
Gue^teu  HnJl — whp?re  the  king  received  orditmry 
visitoi^  and  ^t,  except  on  gn«t  stJite  oiscauooA,  to 
Irrinxftct  the  businflst  of  the  kingdom. 

Behltui  liiiii,  we  are  told,  wai  the  hiner  court, 
^dometJ  H  '  I  ^  And  fountahu,  uad  surrounded 

sy  dolst  ;  and  besides  this  wtre  other 

cotiiti  for  ice  of  the  attendftnt»iind  guard*, 

aod  til  Soioniun'i  case,  for  the  three  hundreii  women 
of  hia  hateem  t  all  of  which  are  ehou'n  in  the  plnn 
with  more  cleamou  than  can  be  limveyed  by  a 
rerhiil  dc^ri[^>tion. 

Aptu  t  from  this  palace,  but  itttuchedf  as  Joaephua 
telU  us,  ti)  tiie  Itnll  of  Judt;ment,  wa^  the  pnlace  of 
PImiuoh's  daughter — too  proud  and  important  a  per- 
tiotiAge  Ui  be  ginufied  with  the  indies  of  th«  haraem, 
and  rtNjuiring  n  residence  of  her  own. 

Thei'e   ts   i«tiU    another   building  mentioned    by 
Jiir*ephu>,  ii»a  t^tos  or  tijmple^  suj>|.«>rted  by  niiMsiire 
ivdumns  Aud  ftituat4?<:i  opposite  the  Uxdl  of  JuiJ^ent. 
It  mny  thiu  hivre  been  outside,  in  frant  of  the  palace 
iu  i\iv  city ;  but  more  probsibly  wai,  as  idiown  in  j 
the  plant  in  ♦he  centre  of  the  great  court.     It  could  | 
not  Imve  beon  a  temple  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  i 
of  thii  term,  as  the  Jews  hnd  only  one  temple,  an*!  ! 
tliat  waa  idluated  on  the  other  &idr  of  the  valley ;  but  | 
it  may  liara  been  %d  alinr  covered  by  a  baldiuiiiuo.  j 
Th\&  would  equnlEy  meet  the  exigenciei  of  the  de-  i 
»ci4pt[on  as  well  an  Uie  probabilitiei  of  the  owe ;  and  ' 
■o  it  has  been  represe^ittd  in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  Piilac«  were  as 
above  lEidioit&U  it  would  requim  two  gneat  portals; 
one  leading  iVom  the  city  to  the  great  court,  sliown 
at  51 ;  tilt'  otbei  to  the  Temple  and  the  kuig^x  gaitlen,, 
at  N.  Tbrs  List  w:w  [jmlia>>ly  fiitiiftti?d  wheie  the 
slaini  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  City  of  David, 
and  whej«  the  bridge  atlerwards  joiaod  the  Temple 
to  t  be  city  and  pal  rice. 

The  i«»ent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled 
lii  to  nndei  stand  many  of  the  architectanil  detaib 
of  tliis  paliuse,  which  Iwfore  tliej  wei«  made  were  | 
nearly  wholly  iiiei pi i cable.  We  aie  told,  for  instance, 
that  tJie  walb  of  the  IrnlU  of  the  palace  were  wain^ 
sootted  with  three  tiera  of  stone,  appni^ntly  vf'i-si- 
ooloui-ed  marhlea,  hewn  and  poiiahcd^  and  snnnountefi 
tv  a  fouilli  course,  elabofatejy  camd  witli  lepre- 
•cntations  of  le&tage  and  flowera.  Above  this  the 
*r«tJ  were  pl&ttei^  and  omameatal  with  coloured 
an&beaiiues.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were,  like  thes«, 
w«inK»tted  to  a  height  of  siljput  eight  feet,  but  with 
akbiater,  a  peculiar  piotiuct  of  the  country*  aud 
lime  were  sf painted  from  the  paioted  spaoe  above 
hf  an  architecttnid  bauid ;  the  real  dlflowiee  beinf 
that  the  Assyiiana  re\-el]ed  in  sculptural  rept^ 
v«itations  of  men  and  auimnU,  as  we  now  know 
from  the  sculptures  brought  home,  as  well  a^  from 
the  pojoige  in  ilw?kie:  ixi  ii,  14)  where  he  de^^nhem 
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«*  tni*ti  pourtniyKl  on  the  wall,  tlie  imapi  rf  ti 
f^haldflans  pourtrayed  wtih  vemtilioi!,*  k^  J^ 
modus  of  deooTBtioQ  wcm  forMdo«a  to  Ikt^mlf 

tiie  Mcjnd  cofDmaodmcnt,  dveo  to  th<iD  b  vrnm 

qatiice  of  their  residence  ii'  ^'*- 

nequent  tendency  to  that  m  '^ 

difference  may  Alio  be 

altthiisler,  thoi^  adtn 

WAS  not  suited  for  shar: 

like  that  describ»i  by 

time,  the  bud  mMfi 

induoe  them  to  limiL 

Iiund  only.     It  i*  [•' 

derable  amount "' 

of  tbeisG  patooes 

ence  to  gold  and  ^  .^    ^ 

becavise  that  as  a  cfitl<> 

but  also  from  auch   [ 

^  Build  me  a  wide  hoube  nnd  Ur^"—  . 

aired — **  chambers,  %nd  cuttvth  oot  wn 

it   is   deled    with    cetlor.    and    paintRl  wmt  'r* 

milioa"   [Jer.  xxii.  14).       It  nay  abe  It  lAM 

that  in  Urn  Ga^t  all    buildings,  with  mgab* 

exception,    are    adorned     with    coleur   ialieiA. 

generally  the  three  primitive  oalotart  tied  t  4 

their  intensity,  but  »o  HUnfH  «a  lo  prwidwiv 

mofit  barmoniotis  r«salts. 

Altiiottgh  tnddental  tnentloii  Is  nvdiV^ 
palaces  at  Jemiflaleni  and  daevhef^  l^  o  ^ 
of  sttbeequeot  ages,  mxtd  ttuflt 
of  Rnmno  att,  aod  thcrelbirs  not  co  i 
the  Kihlical  ttudent  m  tlkia.  B^atdm,  i 
ore  anywhere  so  d^criliMi  as  ts  mUei 
poi^itlon  or  det/ills  to   be  fnadcr  oat  vilk  I 

degree  of  f>i>»ir..^^    ,»..,i    „^^ 

conveyMi 

rinh»  in  ^^ 

them ;  nnd  no  otbei*  £KiU*xt  i>  4*^^tilmi  M  I 

itself  no  aat  to  i-ender   lia  elu 

ill  mch  an  Aitide  ns  the  prveok 

PA  LA  L  i^S| :  ♦oAdx  J  AIm- ♦^^^ 

Tiicsoti  of  ir&ii,  who  a'«M«ted  in  i 
of  Jerujudein   in    tJie    time  of  '. 
25). 

PALESTI'NA  niui  PAI*EBTrni  T^^^ 
formt  ootur  in   tJ»e  A.  V,  but  i 
always  in  poetlml  |ivfi!«&g« ;  iht  ri 
and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31;  Uie  Beond,  J<xiu^  « 
case  the  Hebrew  is  JlC^fiw  PtU^Sk  a  «        ** 

V  V   r 

besides  the  above,   only   in   tV  li.  f, 
Irxxvii.  4,  and  cviii»  9,  iu  aU  wbdifcT  t 
hove  rcnden>d  it  by  *•  Phdiilii''  iff 
The  LXX.  Ims  in  Ht,  ♦irXimeCp*  fcr 
Joel  iLkX^fvkoi  i  the  VqIjf.  la  Eti  T 
Is.  Phidstkua,  in  Jixd  rJniiri^fM     Hie 
ambiguity  in  \\w  dtfTei^tTit  nvlvt^^e^^l 
is  iu  i«alit  it  ail,  iw  sA  d^d 

titat  tran«  I  "  was : 

"Philistm;       I  wiUb) 

in  ftuuh  pointftt  <  v^na  m 

'  urx'4 
or  PalfAlltio,  U)  1 
And  Acnanm  4 

and  Again  »s 

**  Thai  twtDe>liatt««|  pit  tf  f^k«lv ' 

— where  tf  any  proof  be  «««ilad  lltfS  kv  ""^ 
i^tvicti^J  Ui  S^UaU,  it  wlU  kt  Mil  *  **^  I 
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C.ltet  he  has  previously  ci>iiiiecte«l  oth«^r  doitio  v  :i  n  ! 
Ckw  other  parta  of  tlic  Holy  Luid.  5ce  al>o,  still  | 
^^Mre  decisive] V,  S.tmSim  Ag.  144,  1098.*  lUil  even 
>AritiK)ut  such  evidence,  the  passages  thL-nistlves  show 
t*«4)v  our  traiu&Iatoi-s  uitdci-!>to<Ml  the  word.  Thus  in 
Z:*Lx.  XV.  14,  "  Falebtiue,"  Kdom,  Mo;ib,  and  C:uuum 
j^  le  mentioned  as  tlie  nations  alaimeti  at  the  ap])roach 
*^f  IsiaeL  la  is.  xir.  'J9,  31,  the  prophet  warns 
^  '  lideitiiie"  not  to  lejuice  at  the  death  of  king  Ahu, 
^irho  had  subdued  it.  In  Joel  iii.  4,  Thoenida  and 
*^  Mtitine  "  are  upbraided  with  cruelties  piuctised 
Oil  Jodah  and  Jcruaileni. 

Fddtiiic,  then,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  rcallj 
wmmaM  nothing  but  Philistia.     The  origiusd  Hebrew 
^vord  PeUs^eth,  which,  as  ihowa  above,  is  else- 
where  tfanalated  Philistia,  to  the  Hebi-ews  signified 
wnerelj  the  long  and  broad  strip  of  maiitinie  plain 
i iddUatcd  by  their  enaoaching  neighboui-s.    We  Mhall 
■ce  that  they  never  applied  the  name  to  the  whole 
countiy.    An  in8criptio&  of  Iva-lnah,  king  of  Assyria 
tprobably  the  Pul  of  Scripture),  as  deciphered  by 
SSir  H.  Rawlinaon,  names  **  Pabiztu  on  tlie  Western 
dMa,"  and  di^tinguishet  it  from  Tyre,  Damascus, 
2«mam,  and  Edom  (Rawlinson's  flettkL  i.  467). 
In  the  Hine  restricted  tense  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed— if  empbyed  at  all — by  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
tisBS,  in  who«e  recoi'ds  at  Karnak  tlie  name  /Ww- 
mdu  has  been  deciphered  in  dose  connexion  with 
«ltti  of  the  Shaimtttna  or  Sham,  possibly  the  Si- 
«iausns  or  Syrians  (Birch,  doubtfully,  in  I^yaixi, 
Jfmetekj  ii.  407  noU).     Nor  does  it  appear  that  at 
Ant  it  sigmfied  more  to  the  Greeks.    As  lying  next 
the  sfM,  umI  as  being  also  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  noilh  of  it,  the 
PhiUitine  plain  beeame  sooner  known  to  the  we:>tem 
worid  than  the  country  further  inland,  and  was  called 
by  them  Syria  Palaestina  —  ^vpiii  UaXcuirriini  — 
lliilistine  Syria.     This  name  is  Hrst  found  in  HeitH 
4aCiM(i.  105 ;  ii.  104  ;  iii.  5 ;  vii.  89) ;  and  there  can 
ht  little  donbt  that  on  each  occasion  he  is  speaking  of 
tbecaast,aDd  the  const  ^  only.  (See  also  the  testimony 
«f  Jeieph.  Ani.  i.  6,  §2.)    From  thoice  it  was  gro- 
^sally  extended  to  the  country  further  inland,  till 
is  the  Roman  and  later  (ii^eek  authors,  both  heathen 
sad  Christian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for 
tiM  vhole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  eai>t 
«f  Jordan.  (See  the  citations  of  Reland,  Pai.  chaps. 
Til.  Till.)      Nor  was  its  use  confined  to  heathen 
viitas:  it  ercn  obtained  among  the  Jews  them- 
MfCk    Josephus  generally  uses  tlie  name  for  the 
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•  PurmdiM  Loti  was  written  between  1660  and  1670. 
Skkipcr^  GO  the  other  band,  uses  the  word  in  Its  modem 
■OMi  IB  twopaasagps.  KingJdM,  Actil.  So.  1,  and  (/McOo, 
icttv.Sc:  3:  tbe  date  of  tbe  former  of  these  playn  is 
UNk  that  of  tbe  latter  1602.  But  Sbaluperr  and  MUtun 
wme  for  dUkruDi  andlonces ;  awl  tbe  lan(|iuu(^  of  Die 
«» tfooldbe  as  modern  (for  the  lime)  as  that  of  ihe  other 
•"■  rliMlrsI  and  antique.  That  the  name  was  changing 
I  frum  tbe  restricled  lo  the  general  MrnM!  Jiut 
f  kedmitaigof  tbe  17lb  century,  Is  curioudly  aMxr- 
!  tram  two  Indexes  *•  of  the  Hardest  Wordc*," 
i  to  soooeaive  editions  of  Sylve«tor's  I  hi  Birtas 
{im  and  16M).  In  one  of  which  H  is  explained  iw  •*  Judea, 
lite  Bvlj  Laid,  flrat  called  Canaan,"  and  In  the  other 
'  the  LasMi  of  tbe  lliilWhies."  f\illi>r.  in  liitf  '  Tisgub- 
fifhl  of  nileaUne  *  (1650),  of  oouim  uses  It  in  the  largest 
mr ;  tat  It  b  aomeH  hat  remarkable  that  be  saya  n;;thiug 
wfaomr  of  tbe  sifpiinratkn  of  tbe  name.  In  Fninc«>  tlie 
CRyaal  narrow  aJgniOcatlon  has  been  retained.  'Fho* 
A^pi  BSsL  of  VokttjiB  lYntete  ireata  of  "  Palestine,  i. «. 
Be  plalD  whidi  lermlniiies  tbe  eoontry  of  Syria  on  tbe 
Wf^**  iBd  ■'eomprebeDda  tbe  wliule  country  Im-i  M't-<rn  th*.* 
I  cm  tlie  west,  tbe  moantaiiifv  un  tiic  eaat. 


counny  aiul  nation  i>l'  tlit-  I'liiliMtiiic-  Ani.  x>  '..  .^, 
§10;  Ti.  1,  §1,  &:o. ),  but  on  one  or  iwo  occahicnf 
he  employs  it  in  the  wider  senst  'Ant.  i.  ♦i,  §4  ;  viii. 
10,  §;:$ ;  c.  Ap.  i.  2Vi).  So  does  Philo,  J)e  Abrah, 
and  J>e  \'iti  Sfosis.  It  is  even  found  in  such 
thoroughly  Jewish  works  as  the  Talmu<lio  ti-witises 
Dcrtsshith  Juiltbn  and  Ethn  lialibathi  {\W\n\\i\,  .■^J); 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notii-e  how  much  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  must  have  degenerated  before  they  could 
apply  to  the  PiTimiscd  Land  the  name  of  its  bittei-cst 
en»!mies — the  "  uncircumci.sed  Philistines." 

Jerome  (dr.  a.d.  400)  adheres  to  the  ancient 
meaning  of  l*ahtcstina,  which  he  restricts  to  Philistia 
(see  Ep.  ad  DanJa/uan,  §4 :  Comm.  in  Egnittm  xiv. 
29 ;  in  Ainoa  i.  G).*  So  also  docs  Prooopius  of  Ciazi 
(cir.  A.D.  510)  in  a  curious  passage  on  (Jerar.  in  his 
comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  13. 

The  word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our 
more  familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Isitiel,  that,  although  biblically  a  misnomer, 
it  has  been  chot«en  here  as  the  most  convenient  head- 
ing under  which  to  give  a  genei-al  description  of 
THE  Holy  Land,  embiacing  those  {loints  which 
have  not  been  treated  under  the  K>p:iiate  heiulings 
of  cities  or  tribes. 

I'his  description  will  most  conveniently  divide 
itself  into  two  sections : — 

1.  The  Names  applicil  to  the  country  of  Isi-ael 

in  the  Bible  imd  elsewheie. 
II.  The  Land :  its  situation,  aspei-t,  climate,  phy- 
sical chanictei  istics,  in  connexion  with  its 
hi£tory ;  it^i  structure,  botany,  and  natural 
history.' 
The  history  of  the  country  is  so  fully  given 
under  its  various  hea^lings  throughout  the  work, 
that  it  is  unuece:i:>ary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

I.  The  Names. 

Palestine,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
more  than  one  name : — 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  ]iericd,  the  Conqnej«t, 
and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also  wliei^  tliow  onrly 
peiiods  are  rcfen*cd  to  in  the  later  literature  (as 
Ps.  cv.  11 ;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7  j  8 ;  20 ;  v.  1 ,  &c.), 
it  Is  spoken  of  as  "  Canaan,**  or  moi-e  frequently 
"  the  Land  of  Canaum,**  meaning  thereby  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  **  the  l^aiid 
of  Gileml*'  on  the  east.  [Canaan,  Land  of, 
vol.  i.  246.]     Other  designations,  during  the  same 


and  two  lines,  one  druwn  by  Khan  Younes,  and  th^  other 
between  Kaibaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa."  1 1  Is  tlio»  tued 
repeatedly  by  Napi>leun  I.  in  bis  despatchrs  and  oorrt}- 
spondonce.    Sec  Cotrttp.  de  Nap.  Nos.  402Xt,  4035,  kc 

b  in  tlie  second  of  these  passages,  he  seems  to  extend 
It  as  far  north  as  Beinit—\I  the  sculptures  of  tbe  Nakr  d 
Kelt'  are  the  itdar  of  Sosostris. 

•  In  his  J-JpU.  Paulae  (^s)  be  extends  the  region  of  the 
Philistines  as  far  north  as  Dor.  close  under  Mount  CanucL 
We  have  sren  above  that  Ilenxlotus  extends  llilestlne  to 
Beirut.  Caesarea  was  anciently  entitled  C  Pulacstliiuo.  to 
dhttinguish  it  fmm  other  to^K-ns  of  tbe  same  name,  and  It 
would  secon  to  be  even  still  called  Kaisariyek  FelUtin  by 
the  Arabs  (sec  note  to  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  387.  July  IC ; 
alaoScbultens./ndex.  Gengr.  'Caesarea').  Ramleh.  10  miles 
east  of  Jaffa,  retained  In  the  time  of  hap-]*arclil  the  same 
affix  (see  Asher's  B.  of  Tudcla,  U.  ia»>  He  UeutJIes  tbe 
latter  with  Gatb. 

^  llie  reader  will  observe  that  the  botanj  and  oatund 
h>KU>ry  have  been  treated  by  I)r.  Hooker  and  tbe  Kev. 
W.  Iluughion  (pp.  GHi ;  6HT).  Tho  paper  of  tbe  formei 
in;.tliii^iHlied  NitonlHt  derive;^  a  peculiar  value  fn.'Bi  lbs 
fact  that  be  has  visited  ralesflne. 
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<Rriy  p*rioH,  «n  *♦  th«  land  of  tlie  Hebrews  "  (G«i. 
tL  15  ojilf — 3  natuml  phrase  in  the  m^'ith  cf 
J««^);  the  **bmd  of  the  Iiitiit««"  fJush.  u  4): 
m  r«mar  bible  expresuoii,  occumng  cmre  on  It  in  the 
Bib}«,  though  ti-equeutly  useti  in  the  Kgyptian  re- 
eaidjiof  Koniesca  1 1,,  in  which  ChH'^  or  ChkyJ  app«i« 
to  deijote  the  whole  coimtiy  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Syria.  (Bnigsch,  Geoffr,  IfutcAnfi.  ii.  21,  &c.) 
The  name  Ta-ruttr  it.  €.  Holy  l^ndi^  which  b 
ftmnd  in  the  inscri}itiotis  <?f  Rime^^^a  11.  »vnd  Thoth- 
uia  IIL,  is  believed  by  M.  Bmgsch  to  refer  to 
Pultttine  {ft>id.  11  j.  Hut  tlii<t  is  contested  by  M. 
de  llouf^  (lievt^  Arche'ologiqu^,  SepL  1 86 1 ,  p.  21G ). 
The  riioetiiciatis  appear  to  have  applied  the  title 
Holy  Lnihi  to  their  owo  cciintr}',  ntid  possibly  al^o 
ta  l'»lwitiu<*  at  a  very  emily  tkte  (BrtigTich,  17  ^,  If 
this  cmi  be  Aub»tAutialed,  it  ofietis  a  new  view  to 
the  Bibli<vii  student,  iiuisinuch  as  it  would  tscem  to 
itrijily  that  the  coimtj y  had  u  it>]iiitaticm  for  sanctity 
UToi«  it*  coimoiiou  witii  the  llcbrews. 

'i.  Lhir-jig  the  -Moutiii:hy  the  name  usnsdly, 
thniigh  not  frequently,  employed,  i«  **  Land  of 
Ifrad*'  ('*  }nK;  I  Sam.  iiii,  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4, 
vl.  23 ;  1  Chr/xjtii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17^.  Of  course 
thts  must  not  be  confounded  with  tjie  same  Apped- 
Utioti  as  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  XXI,  25;  Ez.  xxvii,  17).  It  is  Krekieli 
la^ouHte  expression,  though  he  commonly  alters  its 
farm  slightly,  substituting  ilDlK  for  ^nK.  The 
pious  .and  loyiil  juspimtions  of  Hoson  find  vent  in  the 
ejipre>>»ioR  '» land  of  Jdiovah"  (Ho*,  ix.  3;  oomp. 
U.  Uii.  4,  &*:.»  and  indeeil  Ler,  jlev.  2:J,  im.).  In 
Jlychariah  it  is  "the  Holy  liind'*  (Zcch.  ii,  12); 
and  in  Dnniel  "  the  glorion*  land'*  (Lkm.  li.  41). 
In  AmQ»  (ii,  lOj  alone  it  is  '*  the  kad  of  the 
Amorite;**  peih;ips  with  a  glance  at  Ueut.  i.  7. 
0?t:at6ionnJiy  it  itppeati  to  be  mentioned  simply  as 
"  The  Land  ;**  a*  in  Kuth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xsii.  27  ;  1  Mace, 
XIV,  4 ;  Luke  if.  23,  and  perhaps  even  xiiii.  44- 
The  later  Jewiish  wntere  are  fond  of  thb  title,  of 
which  Ber eral  examples  will  be  found  in  Keland, 
/"u/.  chap.  F, 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  tin»e  of  o^r 
Lord  the  name  **  Judai-a"  had  ejrtended  itself  from 
the  son  them  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,* 
even  that  beyond  Joidon  (Matt.  rix.  1 ;  Jlaik  x.  1  ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  ix.  14,  §1  ;  xii.  4,  §11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  npplLed  to  the  poilion  between  the 
plain  of  Ksdraelon  and  Lvimaria  (xi.  19),  lu  it  ia  in 
Luke  xiijt,  5 1  though  it  is  al«i0  used  in  the  stricter 
sease  of  Jud.iwi  proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  ! ),  thiit  is, 
Uie  nirist  southf^iti  of  the  three  main  diriidont  west 
of  Jartian.  la  thi&  narrower  sen^e  it  is  employed 
throughout  1  Mace  (see  capecially  is.  50,  x.  30, 38, 
n.  m\ 

la  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebiws  (xi,  9)  we  find 
r.-dcstine  fpoken  of  as  **  the  land'  of  promije  ;** 
and  in  2  L^dr.  xiv.  31,  it  is  called  ''  tlie  load 
cJ  Siou." 

4.  The  Roman  diviston  of  the  coiratry  hardly 
eolnddeiLl  with  the  biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
Mppcar  that  the  Romans  luid  any  di»ttoct  nanie  for 
that  whidi  we  nnderstoxid  by  Palestine,  The  pio- 
▼inoe  of  Syria,  c^rubliiiihed  by  Pompey,  of  wUieh 


*  An  Indication  of  ttiU  isdi««iD\erod  by  fieluid  (I'dLsSX 
■•  early  u  the  tUue  of  Solomoti,  in  the  terms  or  aChr.  Ijc*  U ; 
but  there  U  nothing  to  Imply  that "  J  lukh  "  In  ihat  pa^ige 
BiMiii  BOT)  i^«a  tii«  acmnl  t«TTiU>ry  of  the  trilm. 

'  TbSM  very  «m1i>l^lty  Is  «  sign  (notwiUutiUMUog  all 
that  JiHM!pt»u«  fay*  of  liie  iiopulalluii  himI  Imjiuriiiiicc  uf 


i«Hsti«os  ham  1W  M 

i,  r  *»rj  tWffW  ■  # 
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Scaami  iraa  the  f»rrt  gcTtn^cr 

io  62  e.c,  eetmt  to  luirc  ciDtifwl  »^  *'  -  — 

board  fixtro  tl»e  FSay  of  Is»=a»  (  itk^mief-: 

as  £&r  Imck  ii5   it  wa&  babitahie^  tAAt 

desert  which  frjinns   the  Ivdqrroaod  «s  tac  ^t^ 

district.    *'  JucWa'*  in  tlietr  pknm  affsMv  n  hm 

stgoitied  m  m.u^  of  thia  ^uutiiry  as  iiilsiiMrfl^ 

tween  Iduauea  on  the  nntUv,  an!  Ii«  tsfftoMi 

the  nun>erous  free  cities^  oo  tLa  Mcfli  mi  W^ 

which  wei«  establtabed  wi»h  ttut  et^liMloHi 

the  province— «uch  fts  Seytlsftfolia.  Schi^  9ym 

Axotus,  kc.  (Dfcct.  o^  C?<<ojin]|u%,  ii  ^ 

district  east  of  the  JordaD,  If  lUg  tetivv^ 

dcsei  t — ^at  If^t  so  mvdti  otf  it  ■»  mm  mn  c^-rf^i  v 

the  Unds  of  Fella,  Gadan, 

and  other  fit«  towiiB      m^  cadM  Ftfiia 

5.  Soon  afler  the  ChriMtiai]  en^  we  fiy 
Palaeitina  in  posa^ssioQ  of  the  tr^TtArr. 
(a.i».  1<>1)  tha>  appltes  it 
ai  bltnvnr  divifioos  of  Palor:-' 
Tert-v'   ^-'♦*'-'    -♦   "■- 

of  Li 

TTito 

docurutiuLs  ut  ti^ 

ii.  533a).      P«l 

the  capital,  was  houf  v^r  out  v(  the  4A4cv  •«• 

and  the  portions  of  IVuao  oot  &mftmA  h  H- 

Secuuda  were  oounteil  as  in  Arabia. 

6.  Josephus  uattallj  employs  the  ufMi  (0 
**  Caoaan  "  in  reference  to  the'  enwits  i9  t^  <^ 
history,  but  when  apeaktng  of  the  cr*^  - 
fcrence  to  hii  own  time  styles  it  Jisiv^. 

§2,  &c.);  though  as  that 'was  the  V^atms  t^n-- 
the  soutliern  nromnce,  il  is  sornvtitsi*  Jf,^  ^a- 
i,  1,  §1;  iii.  3,  §56)  ilt/fknilt  to  ^E>nM#^ 
he  IS  UMug  it  in  it^  wid^r  or  uarrwvr' iflMk.  h 
the  uanower  tense  be  c«i  iajuly^  4<«s  lAafld^i' 
(ir.^,jl«t,v.l,§22;  i#.  J.i«,3>§4,Si^  IMl 
of  Damiiscas  applies  tiie  tiaZDt  to  II*  vtaltoflV* 
(Jcseph.  AiiL  ».  7,  §2)* 

The  Talmudisis  and  other  Jrwbli  mrmnmB 
title  of  tlte  **  I^uii)  uf  Unset.**     JU  tht4^*  *•  c»y 
all  other  nations  but  thdr  owo  ll«V 
Habbis  divide  t>te  trbote  wlA  huUt  tv*  ^ 
Land  of  brae],  aad  the  r^fknn  twiyiiii  R ' 

7.  The  nnme  moat  ti'eqtaBitlf  mmi  ci  *- 
the  middle  ages,  ami  down  to  wir  omm  tass.  '  <  •^' 
^S(B«;to— the  Holy  Land.  In  liii  b»f  M^Tf^ 
and  Treatises  giyen  by  liiltcr 
31-55),  Robiusoo  (B.  \]^\, 
(Land  of  ProtnxM^  51  P 
beyond  any  other  appellxitkcn.  1^^ 
Etucidaiio  Terras  J^'anctof  <i.  9,  10; 
mernting  the  Tarioua 
cotidodes  by  adducing 
which  he  liHs embodied  ia  1^  tUletf  V!i  mz*^ 
••  though  of  later  date 
lenoy  and  di^ily  rrntjinmiti 
the  word^  of  Po|u  Ui^D  tl. 
cil  of  Clermont : — Qiktnt  immm, 
duimust  m  ^ud  ncm  ett  t 
iltiutrax^rit  ct  Mnctd/Lonmii'^mi  i 


Oaltlee)  that  \bm  mmiimufnfmm  mm^^  <^f^ 
importaat  pan  of  ite  auantrj,    U* 
t^v  wbole. 
V  Se«  the  dtaltoaa  in  Otte.  A«.  itaii.  *  Iff^^ 

Chdio.  lu  Cftrtotily  (  6^^ 
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II.  The  Land. 

The  Holy  Ijind  U  not  in  size  or  physical  chaQK> 
teisticA  proportioned  to  its  moi-nl  and  histor.ru 
|Wbition,  as  tlic  theatre  of  the  most  inonieiitoa« 
•vent«  in  the  world*8  hi>toi7.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
oountiT,  about  the  .size  of  Wales,  leu  than  140  > 
■iiln»^  in  len)!th,  and  barely  40 '  in  average  breadth, 
on  the  vei-y  fiontier  of  the  Vjist,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Meiiiternuiean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cuoimiiiis  treiK-h  of  the  Joixian-^'alley  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  etVectimlly  cut  otf  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behin«l  it.  On  the  north  it  i^  shut  in  by 
the  hi^h  nuig«i  of  I^banon  and  anti-l.ebuuon,  and 
liy  the  chiLsm  of  the  Litiny^  which  runs  at  their 
feet  and  fni-ms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
•lopeai.  On  the  south  it  in  no  lem  enclosed  by  the 
■uid  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  p4>niusula  of  Sinai,  whose  undulating  wastes 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  southoni  hills  of 
Juilaea. 

1.  Its  potation  on  the  Map  of  the  World — as  the 
wiirl'l  waN  when  the  Holy  Ijuid  tiist  made  its  ap- 
lunianci*  in  histoiy — h  a  remarkable  one. 

(1.)  It  is  on  the  very  outjtost— <mi  the  extremest 
wtvteni  «rd^e  of  the  tljUtt,  pushe<i  forward,  as  it 
w«re,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  almost 
9eeni:«  to  luive  lejtvtiHi  and  cut  off  from  commu-  i 
nkation  with  itself  this  tiny  stiip,  by  the  bruad  and 
impoiwibie  deseit  interposed  between   it  anil  the 
TaKt  tnu-ta  of  McM>p(itimia  and  Arabia  in  its  rciur. 
On  tlie  «h(>re  of  tlie  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if  it 
h««l  advaiicttl  a.s  tar  :i8  ]M>iisibIv  towards  the  West — 
iiiwanU  tliat  New  Wiirld  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  was  m  mightily  to  aile<i;  sopnrate<i  there- 
from by  that  which,  when  the  time  airived,  provetl 
to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  niuliest  medium  of  com- 
muniiution — the  wide  watiMi^  of  the  **  Great  S«i.** 
Thub  it  was  o\n'i\  tn  ail  the  p*ndual  influenci.'S  of 
the  rising  comuuiuitios  of  the  West,  while  it  was  \ 
avc^i  fp'm  tlic  iftix>j;refc.ion  and  decrepitude  which  I 
bare  ultimately  l»wn  the  ditom  of  all  purely  Eastern  | 
A»tiites  whuv>  it>un(.'xions  were  limite«i  to  the  l<Iast^  i 
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oiily.  And  when  at  hist  its  ruin  was  etfecied, 
Afitl  the  nation  of  Krael  driven  from  its  home,  it 
tralll^t^^t'<i  without  obstacle  the  result  of  its  long 
training  to  tli<jt<e  n'<;ions  of  the  West  with  which 
by  virtue  of  its  [KMtion  it  was  in  ready  communi- 
cation. 

^2.)  Tlu-re  was  however  one  channel,  and  but 
one,  by  whi«-h  it  could  leach  and  l«  i-cai-hed  by  the 
grsAt  (hii'ntal  fmpires.  The  only  nuvd  by  which 
the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient  world  could 
•pprccK-h  vi'.v  another— by  wiiich  alone  Kjiypt  tx)uld 
pft  to  A-ovria,  and  A>syria  to  t^ypt — lay  alon^; 
the  bn«tol  tlat  strip  of  cuu^t  wliich  iunueil  the  VMr 


»  Tb**  UtitoJo  of  Iiani43S.  th(>  andont  Dmi.  U  33P  16'. 
mit  that  i>f  Ikvrhlit'lia  r.l"*  lu' ;  thus  (ho  diktanoe  U>twt>i-n 
thnr  twu  p<iin;!i-ihi>  une  at  the  ntirth,  thv  oilu-r  at  the 
Viotb— Is  2  liHcnTM^  120  gvogr.  or  139  I-JiglUh  uitles. 

»  The  >»reJMltli  of  tlie  cuuntry  al  (ioza,  fruni  Um;  »liorv 
■f  (Iw  Mc^'trrraiM'ui  to  tliat  of  tlio  iK^ml  Sea.  b  AH  iccogr.  I 
waf*»,  while  at  tliv  laiitUik-  of  tin'  Litany  fnmi  ttio  i'ou>t 
Iw  tte  Jiitain  It  U  'JU.  Thi-  av«-ni(p>  t>f  the  iNmdthA  Ite- 
twflci  U^e  two  paralklit,  taken  at  riicb  halt  Ui-grec, 
giw  j4  f^iir.  u)U^,  or  Ju»t  40  KiikIMi  nitli-ii. 

J  Tou  Ia:i;yi^  of  thu  Litiny  (ur  Katimitftk)  dilTera  but 
tOglill/  fniir  that  vi  lUxnuu.  Its  muuUi  is  (;lven  t>7 
Vrna  ^  Vriih-  (Jtfanotr,  5»)  at  33^  an'. 

k  TW  OMiirirt  btrtwe*  n  FJu>l  aiMl  Wivt,  and  the  pt«iUoD 
of  Ite  Hvljr  Lsnl  as  ^m  tliu  c»nfhu-H  (if  each,  ts  happily 
^mia  la  •  yawfr'  In  AMAm  (ih.i|K  28> 


ritime.  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thcLce  hy  thi 
?lain  ot'  the  Lebanon  to  the  K'jphrates.  Tine,  thu 
rood  did  not.  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through 
the  country,  but  at  tlie  foot  of  the  highlands  which 
virtually  composed  the  Holy  Land  ;  still  tne  proii* 
mitj  was  too  close  not  to  be  full  of  danger ;  and 
though  the  catastrophe  was  postponed  (or  many 
centuries,  yet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  arrived 
through  this  ch-umel. 

(:5.)  Afler  tl.is  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  tlie 
Netherlands  in  £ui-o{)0)  the  convenient  aiiena  on 
which  in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
be.ttles.  Here  the  Selcuddae  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  IHolcmica;  hei'e  the  Romans  vanquished  the 
I^irthians,  the  Peiidans,  and  the  Jews  themselves ; 
and  hei-e  the  aimies  of  Fi-ancc,  lilngland,  and  Gei  many, 
fought  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  monntainous  country.  No: 
that  it  contains  iiulepemieut  mountain  chains,  as  in 
Greece  for  example,  dividing  one  icgion  from  anothe** 
with  extensive  valleys  or  plains  between  and  among 
them — but  that  eveiy  p:iil  of  tlte  highland  is  in 
greater  or  Uiis  undulation.  From  ith  station  in  tlir 
noiih,  the  range  of  I^bonon  puslics  forth  betbie  it  a 
multitude  of  hills  and  eminences,  whix'h  crowd  one 
anotlier  more  or  less  thickly  ^  over  the  face  of  the 
country  to  its  extreme  south  limit.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  mountiinuus  couuti-y.  It  contains  in  ooni- 
biiuition  with  its  mountains  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  plains,  such  as  tew  other  countries  can  sliow, 
which  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity,  and  ha«-e 
had  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  imjwitant,  bearing  on 
its  history  than  the  mouutaiiis  themselves.  The 
<n:uis  of  hills  whidi  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country 
is  boidered  or  framed  on  both  bides,  east  and  west, 
by  a  broad  belt  of  lowLuid,  sunk  dee)>  below  its 
own  level.  The  sloiies  or  clitl's  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  rctainln;^  walU  of  this  depression,  ara 
funowed  anil  clett  by  the  toneiit  beiis  which  dis- 
charge the  watc'ia  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  mnuia 
of  communication  Ijetween  the  upjier  and  lower 
level.  On  the  wei^t  this  lowhuid  inteqioses  between 
the  mountain:*  and  the  Mni,  and  is  the  Plain  of  Phi- 
li&tia  and  of  Shan>u.  C>n  the  ea.st  it  is  the  brtud 
bottom  of  the  Joixhm  valley,  deep  down  in  which 
nislies  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the 
IX-ad  S^i. 

3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impreision  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  ].aiid.  It  is  a  phy- 
siognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  tieatiiics 
alreaiiy  named — the  pliius,  the  highland  hills,  luid 
the  torrent  htnis:  features  whirh  are  marked  in 
the  wonis  of  it>  earliest  de>CiiU'rs  (Num.  xiii.  29; 
.Io^h.  xi.  10,  xii.  8),  and  which  mu^t  be  com- 
prehended by  every  one  who  wisni>  to  undei-stjuid 

I  The  diAtrkt  of  tho  Surrey  hills  aboat  Caterbam.  In  lu 
mi«t  n-fcular  portions,  if  denuded  of  most  of  lis  wtiod, 
turf,  and  wll,  wuiild  h^  not  unlike  nuny  parts  of  Pak«ttaii> 
So  are  (or  were)  the  hills  of  lO^xburxlirhire  on  ib«>  banks 
of  the  rwe«-d,  as  tho  folkiwing  ditM  rtptlun  of  thczn  by 
Washington  Irving  will  hhiw :— -  Fnmi  a  hill  which* 
like  Uerixini  t»r  Olivet  "  ominianded  an  pxtenslvr  pruqieet 

1  grt7(-d  alu'Ut  me  fur  a  time  with  surprtae,  1  mrn^ 

alni4«t  say  with  disappoinuu»>nL  I  beheld  a  socoMskNi 
of  fcny  waving  hllb,  line  beyond  liiH-,  as  far  as  my  eya 
could  reach.  inoiM>tonciuii  in  their  ah|iect,  and  eniirelj 

destitute  of  tnes The  far-fumod  Twevd  appeared 

a  naked  stream  flowing  between  Imuv  hills.  Aid  )et* 
(what  is  ev«n  more  applicable  to  the  ll^y  Land)  **  such 
had  been  the  msgtc  wt  b  thrown  over  the  whole,  that  II 
barf  a  girattT  chanii  tlvui  iIh*  rti-UfSt  MX-iirry  lu  EocLind  *' 
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w  oouBtr]r,  and  the  tntimte  connexion  existing 
■tween  its  strociure  and  it«  history.  In  the  ao 
HDiMnjring  sketcb-noap  an  attempt  has  been  made 
>  exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinctness 
MB  is  usu£l,  or  perhaps  poasible,  in  maps  con- 
lining  more  detail. 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  disoorcr  some  tiaits 
ot  obsenred  at  first,  which  add  sensiblj  to  the 
Kpreasion  of  this  interesting  oountenance.  About 
AlfwaT  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  suddenly 
itarrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from  the 
mtral  mass,  rising  considerably*  above  the  general 
rrel,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promontory  on  the 
wry  edt^  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  ridge  is  Mount 
Wraoel.  On  its  upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to 
9mpensate  for  its  temporaiy  displacement,  invades 
le  orntrs  of  the  coimtiy  and  forms  an  undulating 
oUow  right  across  it  from  the  Mediterranfan  to  the 
ordan  viilley.  This  central  lowland,  which  divides 
'ith  its  broad  depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
t>iii  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  £s- 
raelon  or  Jezreel,  the  great  battle-Held  of  Palestine, 
brth  of  Cnrmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position 
f  the  sespside  till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  Hnally 
jt  an  end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which 
uh  their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white 
romontory  of  the  Bos  NakhAra.  Above  this  is  the 
iciait  Hioeuida—  a  succession  of  headlands  sweep- 
g  down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  few  intervals 
'  beach.  Behind  Phoenicia — north  of  Esdraelon, 
td  enclosed  between  it,  the  LitAny,  and  the  upper 
lUey  of  the  Jordan — is  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
in  district,  not  diflering  materially  in  structure  or 
lamcter  from  that  to  the  south,  but  rising  gradually 

occasional  elevation  until  it  reaches  the  main 
ngea  of  Lebanon  and  anti-L«banon  (or  Hermon), 

from  their  lofty  heights  they  overlook  the  whole 
od  below  them,  of  which  they  are  indeed  the 
ireota. 

4.  The  country  thus  roughly  portrayed,  and 
hich,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than  140  miles  in 
ngth,  and  not  more  than  40  in  average  breedth, 

to  all  intouts  and  purpoaes  the  whole  Land  of 
irael.  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee ;  the  centre, 
unaria;  the  south,  Judaea.  This  is  the  Land  of 
■Daan  which  was  beistowed  on  Abraham ;  the  oo- 
cnanted  home  of  hii  dexentiants.  The  two  tribes 
ad  a  half  remained  on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan, 
Bstead  of  advancing  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
ttt  within  its  circumvallation  of  defence ;  but  that 
ct  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
ilan.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  circumstance, — 
ht  abundance  of  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
luring  their  stay  in  lilgypt,  or  during  the  transit 
hroQgh  the  wilderness,— and  its  result  was,  that 
ha  tribes  in  question  soon  ceased  to  have  any  close 
anoaxion  with  the  olheia,  or  to  form  any  virtual 
■rt  of  the  nation.  But  even  this  definition  might 
ritbout  impropriety  be  further  circumscribed ;  for 
Hring  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  0.  T.  tiroes  the  chief 
fcata  of  the  history  were  confined  to  the  district 
Wth  <^  Ksdraelon,  which  contained  the  cities  of 
Fabran,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Sbechem,  and 
iMaria,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  Caxmel. 
ha  battles  of  the  Conquest  and  the  early  struggles 
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■alo  rld|e  of  Osrmel  Is  between  1700  snd  1800 
The  hills  of  Ssmarta  launediately  to  the  S.K. 
'  tt  an  9Bij  aboQt  llOO  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 

m  Tba  ssna  word  Is  used  in  Hebrew  for  **  sea  "  and  fur 


of  the  era  of  the  Judges  once  passed,  Galilee  snbiklffd 
into  obscurity  and  unimportance  till  the  tin*  cf 
CSirist. 

5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  aal 
when  contrasted-  either  with  modem  states  or  wiib 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  £gypt  and 
Aasyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  ev«i 
smaller  to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  way 
through  it.  The  long  solid  purple  wall  of  the 
Moab  and  Gilead  mountains,  which  is  always  in 
sight,  and  forms  the  background  to  almost  eveiy 
view  to  the  eastward,  ik  pei-petually  i-emiuding  him 
that  the  confines  of  the  country  in  that  direction 
are  close  at  hand.  There  are  numerous  eminenoea 
in  the  highlands  which  command  the  view  of  both 
frontiers  at  the  same  time — the  eastern  mountaiaa 
of  Gilead  with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  ona 
hand,  on  the  other  the  Western  Sea,"  with  its  line 
of  white  sand  and  its  blue  expanse.  Hermoo,  the 
apex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  bars 
been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea : 
it  is  certainly  plain  enough,  from  many  a  point 
nearer  the  centre.  It  is  startling  to  find  that  fix>m 
the  top  of  the  hills  of  Neby  Sarowil,  Betliel,  Tabor, 
Gerixim,  or  Safed,  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one 
glance,  and  alnoost  without  turning  the  heail,  such 
opposite  points  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay 
of  Akka,  the  fiirthest  mountains  of  the  Hauran 
and  the  lonff  ridge  of  Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the 
Jabbok,  or  the  gi-een  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the 
sand-hills  of  Ja^  The  impreasioo  thus  produced 
is  materially  assbted  by  the  transparent  clearness  of 
the  air  and  the  exceeding  brightness  of  the  light, 
by  which  objects  that  in  our  duller  atmosphere 
would  be  invisible  from  each  other  or  thrown  into 
dim  ulbtance  are  nude  distinctly  visible,  and  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  much  nearer  together  than  they  really  ai«. 

6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  preserves 
fit>m  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  hon- 
sontal  profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  aa 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  Mediteiranean.  It  can 
hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly  is  the 
general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  the  hills 
stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that,  when 
seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the  mari- 
time plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  wall, 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  district  be- 
tween it  and  the  observei^— a  district  which  from  its 
gentle  undulationa,  and  its  being  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  appears  almost  immeasurable  in  extent. 
This  general  monotony  of  profile  is,  however,  accen- 
tuated at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of  elevation. 
These  occur  in  a  line  almost  due  north  and  south, 
but  lying  somewhat  east  of  the  axis  of  the  country. 
Beginning  from  the  south,  they  are  Hebron,*  3029 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  Jerusalem  26 10,  and 
Mount  of  Olives  2724,  with  Neby  Scunwil  on  the 
north  2650 ;  Bethel,  2400  ;  Smjii,  2685 ;  Ebal  and 
Gerixim  2700 ;  **  Little  Hermon**  and  Tabor  (on  the 
north  side  of  the  Plain  of  liAiroelon)  1900;  Safad 
2775 ;  JebeUwrnuk  4000.  Between  these  elevated 
points  runs  the  watershed  '  of  tlie  country,  sending 
off  on  either  hand — to  the  Jonlan  valley  on  tbecaat 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  be  it  remem- 


*>  The  alUtudes  are  those  given  bj  Van  de  Veldc^  aftef 
modi  comparison  and  Investigation,  In  his  Memmr  (pp 
170-183). 

f  For  the  watershed  see  Rltter,  Kr^kwitde,  Jardam,  4T4 
480.  Hts  beiffhu  have  been  somewhat  mtiiliUed  by  niun 
Rocnt  ubservatluns,  fur  which  see  Van  do  Vvhk's  J 
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»■ 


nf  ttfi  mnnjr  totrcDt  bedi*.  But  though  k]!fq»m^  north 
tnrl  south  ««  it*  pftipnili  diiection^  the  Jine  of  the 
WiiT^rshcd  M,  jw  might  I*  eipedlfi  Irora  th*  pre* 
vnieut  «qt]nlity  aT  level  of  these  hi^^nlatid*,  and  the 
ftb)*erit'(!  of  .inytiiiop  hk**  i-idgo  or  saddle,  very  inre* 
guUr,  the  bendet  of  th«  valleys  <m  the  one  side  ofcen 
possiu}^  and  **ovT?rlflpping"  tho6e  of  the  other. 
ThuA  in  thfr  tcnitory  of  thp  ancient  Benjnniin,  the 
h&ids  oftUf  gr^-at  VVndys  Ffi>rar  (or  Sfi»-^init}  and 
Mutfjah  (qv  fCtlt)  —  the  two  main  chf«tiii«ls  by 
which  th<»  tfln^ntj*  of  the  winter  i-ain&  hurry  down 
frntn  the  binld  fiith  of  this  district  into  the  Tnlley  of 
the  JoixLin — are  at  BirrA  and  Beittn  jx»ap©d:ivdy, 
while  the  pmt  VVaJy  BctAt,  which  €ntci^  Wic  Mt- 
diternuMsin  at  Nukr  Anjth  n  few  miles  i'  '  '* 
fttretchea  ita  Icng  urms  as  far  as,  niid  > 
than,  Tai^ii^mK,  nearly  four  mile*  to  ' 
either  Biveh  cur  Beidn,  TUnn  hIm  in  tlie  more 
northern  district  of  Mormt  Ephrdm  aronnd  Niiblus 
tlie  ramitiaitionfi  of  that  ejcleu^ive  sffttiem  of  valley* 
which  combine  to  form  the  Wady  Ferrah — one  of 
ti'm  ituun  fewlei^  of  th«  L^entral  Jonlnn — interlnce 
and  «ai»s  by  many  mik«i  tbo^e  of  the  Wody  Shair^ 
whose  prine^ipwl  arm  i«  tlie  Valley  of  Nablut^  and 
which  [lOurs  iU  wmter»  iato  the  Medittrraneaa  at 
Kahr  Fttlaik. 

7.  Tlie  vftllL'js  on  the  two  ddes  of  the  water.shad 
differ  confiderably  iu  chai^ctor*  Thow  iin  the  ea>t 
— owiii^  to  tlie  exti-aordimury  depth  of  Uie  Jordan 
valley  into  which  Uiey  plung«»  and  alro  to  the  fact 
alrcAdy  mentioned,  tliAt  the  watenhini  lie^  rather 
on  tli:tt  side  of  tlie  highlaodji,  thus  making  the  fall 
more  abrupt — nre  ej^trcmely  steep  and  nigged.  This 
is  the  cjue  durinjj  the  whole  length  of  the  fioutbeni 
and  middle  portiaus  of  the  country.  The  preti- 
pitooB  de%cent  between  Olivet  and  Jericho,  with 
which  alt  trnvetlei-s  in  the  Holy  Land  are  aoquainted, 
IB  a  type.nnd  by  no  meam  an  un&ir  type, ol* the  eartei-n 
poasesi,  from  Znw^raA  and  Am-jidi  on  tine  south  to 
Wady  Bidiin  on  the  north.  ]  t  is  only  when  the  junc- 
tion (:i>etween  the  Plain  of  Elalraelon  and  the  Jordan 
Vnllpy  is  reached,  that  tlie  ftlopes  become  gradual  [  Kojlh  of  J 
and  the  ground  tit  ibr  the  manoeuvres  of  aiiythiiig  I  by    the   \\ 

but  dfi^ichel  iKnlies  of  foot  scddiers.     But^  ruggwl  I  Gophna.    liy  this  route  S*.  Piiil  wm 
tmd  ditficult  a&  they  are,  they  foiuj  the  only  aocavsft    veyed  away  fi-om  J«rLua)#iii.     Aamkm 
to  the  npj^r  country  from  this  «ide,  and  every  man    the  aticieiit  fonctuary  of  Gilgtl  vmr  X^AKI 
or  IjHidy  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of  J  udali^     *t_*  '  -      f*  .  ..  .^       -      .   a- 

Brajnmin,  or  Ephraim  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
mnai  have  climbHi  one  or  other  of  them.*  The 
Ammonites  and  Mo« bites,  who  at  some  remole 
date  left  such  lasting  trace*  of  their  presence  ia  the 
tiume«  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai  and  Michuiash,  and 

tlie  Ismelit^  pressing  forward  to  the  i^lief  of  Gibeoa    tMtiual  quan«lB  withoat  rWvi^&sm:!:  \^  i>^r^  ^< ' 
and  the  slaughter  of  Beth-boron,  do nbtlcai  entered        "         ■  ■       '  -  ^ 

alike  through  the  %vvtx  Wad\i  Fktwar  alnndy 
spoken  of.  The  Moabiten,  K^domiti^,  and  Mehunim 
» warmed  up  to  their  attjick  on  Judah  through  the 
crerioe*  of  Atn^idi  (2  Chr.  rx.  12,  1*>).     The  pais* 


«f  Adammim  ww  m  ( ht  tiaj%  of  oor  Im4    wlM  % 
stdl  ii-^u  'lie  betwA  J««ite^^ 

when  he  t*Mw  ...t  ^,. ,  , 

8.  The   weslem    valleym   «fv    wnf  fftvfcil  ft 
thHr  slope.    The  ler*l    uf  \h>^  rilvniil  fits  m 
this  Aide  ]«  hie:hcrp  an>1  '  Sf>  ^  Im^  «lk 
at  the  same  time  tij<^  n  W  lUJtw*>  t 
nincl,                                            -i'JalihtWadft^ 
alre^i  I                                            fwmmmi  \umi  ^  fm 
y<^^^^  -■                            ......  a  «^rp»aiB»|tal 

of  Sharon,  may  \m  tiibm  •§  90  to  SS  ^Ir^ftl 
a  tutiU  diflTerenoe  dt  lerri  slfirhit  tfij*  >?>ta"  4 
perhufa  18(>(>tt:et.  wh 
falls  from  the  other  *i 

K..     k  .      ,    I tn«UC<  of  Wre . y    \\i  • 

I  y«  At  the   s«rc  ttnv 
''  r'rct, 
lierr  iigrjln   the  v»I)ey^  are  ti 
commnnimtinu  between  the  l^*^' 
land.     From  Jatfn  and  the  . 
the»TB  are  two  uf  Uie^iie  ri« 
sOem"*:   tlm  one  to   th«»   rt^ 
Wmiii  Aty ;  tlie  other   to  the   Ir^  W  t; 
thence  by  tlie  Bethhoimni,  or  the  Wi^l 
and  Gibeon.     The  furtner  of  thtm  !• 
the  latter  is  tlii*  nctmrn  r^T  vtmrt^  s 
in  tl  ini^ 

pluiiJ^.     M  IMa*^ 

Geba,  nml  t\Pii  ]  tl»  $fnitk» 

WTUS  utopfupd  .\n«l  I  tiJM»;  l^^aS 

legions  uf  Ceastuis  ItjJlu*  w*f«  d&aad  vS^A^ 
their  stroogholrb  at  AiilipairtflL 

9.  Furilier  south,   th« 
iht  mountAttui  of  Judah  c»ii  tlw  IpwI^  ^I  ^ 
li^itia  are  hitherto  ortttifiriurBCirvIr 
w«re   doubtlefli  the    ac-emc   of* 
repul^   duriiT^    the    lifetime    ^  fagmm  ai^ 
«tnigi'les  of  the   r^tiit»^   btil    \hm9  ^ 
of  their  havinfT  Wci   «i$<«l  for  Uir  ^mm 
im{i»ortiii}f  f'  -       '       in  ■nr^tfil  nr  nidi 

ltd 


Nafjtita, — These  weitem  viilley^,  1 

those  on  th*-  ^^^t-'-r.  ^-rfg^  ^^j^  ^f  , 

present  gn  i  to  the  |w^«^  d  •f  k^ 

force  encuTi  -^^gp^.     In  tWi  C**  o^ 

tain  passes  r«^y  funoiad  thV 

if  she  had  been  wise  «nou^ 

tesstinal  quantla  witiioat  ttfvi-^n,:-^  u?  ?.=-s^  ^.  ^ 

nation  might,  htnnajiljr  apflikiit«:,  |«f«  iM  ^^ 

present  hour.    The  heighf,  Butl  csstqiflt  ««^ 


whicli  was  the  freqiieul  boast  «C  1^  l^ifiM  ^ 

Fmalmisti  in  regard  to  JeroaaUm^  ww  v  !■  <"* 
of  tlie  whole  oountry,    limag  «!!#»•' 


«  Kscepi  In  the  imtnedi&te  neigh bourbood  of  the  Plain  '  Billstrfs,  the  ttmj  Is  vnt  ani  ite  —m  t^ 
of  IMn^Mio,  and  in  the  cztnEmto  n^rtb  —  w)i4*re  the  |  On«iiiitlt  to  Qght  io  tb«  Ofnt  ft^U.  tfil  i^ 
dntiMSe.  insteadi  of  tielng  to  tbe  MedJleTraneao  or  the  |  ddertnlned  resjaunoa  what 
Jordau  Is  Io  the  LltAny  — toe  »taU:menl.  in  the  text  ts 
MrlcUy  accurate. 

'  Nothing  can  afford  to  strong  a  testimony  to  Ifto  realty 
unmlMbuy  genlns  of  tbe  Cans&nltcg,  sod  sobaeqwt'niJy, 
bi  ihelf  tani,  nt  tbe  Jews  ako.  as  tbe  way  In  hIiMi  Uiey 
tuffered  tholr  cnuquarurs  again  and  Again  io  sdvcince 
llm*turu  tanw  i>i»tuc«.  wncT"  their  destmciloD  uilftbi  to 
oSMltjr  have  be^u  elTetU-d.  Tbt^  alwafs  n'tiwj  it  once, 
•nd  ahuttUig  tbeinaslvw  up  tn  iheir  HtrouKlujId*  awalt<d 
6ie  ati:t:lc  ihero.    Fhmi  Jetidio*  Hebruu,  Jcrusnli'm,  to 


lkaLlu«Mw 

•  ltldiardL.1 
Ttvtn  AscakiD  to  Btaoolie  Gmt^  t^l^,  «>  M  •  I 
on  the  ed^  of  the  DKHBiialMef  |ii^«; 
of  taklnit  a  dtreet  mute  te  lite  &4f  Qiy  tl 
uf  Mm  luouniatt^v  tniiHiA  iwisth  ■  mi^  m 
look  iha  road  tirvm  Kmtnh^  to  Ikyiasli 
the ortttmry  appnaadi  ftam  Jaib  a^irailBt •« 
of  at  leul  fottr  aaj§.    ^tfao  **?-"  nt  »  H«»(^ 
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i  from  pUiiu  so  much  below  it  in  level.    The 
\  of  i!)g71*t  and  Assyria,  as  thej  traced  and 
iKraoed  their  path  btftwecn  relusiuni  and  Carche- 
mush,  mnst  have  loolced  at  the  long  wall  of  heights 
which  cloiied  in  the  broad  level  roadway  they  were 
panuing,  aa  belonging  to  a  country  with  which 
they  had  no  concern.     It  was  to  them  a  natural 
Kountain  f:istneMi,  the  approach  to  which  wan  be^t 
with  difficulties,  while  its  bore  and  soilleris  hills  were 
hanilj  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  compariMNi 
with  the  rich  green  plains  of  Uie  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through 
which  they  wore  mari:hing.     1'his  may  be  fairly 
inferretl  fi\>tn  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in 
contemporary  history.     The  Egyptian  kings,  from 
Rnmes**  II.  and  Thuthmcs  III.  to  Pharaoh  Necho, 
were  in  the  constant  habit '  of  pursuing  this  route 
iuring   tlteir   expeditious   agaimtt    the  Chatti,  or 
ilittite:S  in  the  north  ot'  Syria ;  and  the  two  last- 
feame<l    monarchs*    fought    hittles    at    Megiddo, 
without,  a&  tar  as  we*  know,  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  pnetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The   rimnioh   wlio  was  Solomon's   contemporary 
came  up  the  I'hili.itine  plain  as  far  as  Gezer  (pro- 
liably  about  Ramkh),  and  besieged  and  destroyed  . 
it,  witliout  leaving  any  impression  of  uneasiness  i 
in  tlie  annals  of  Isioel.     Liter  in  the  monarchy,  j 
IVimmetichus  liesicgMl  Afflitioil   in   the  Philistine  | 
pUin  fur  the  extr.ionlinary  yexiiA  of  twenty-nine  | 
jetws  (IIi>r9d.  ii.  137) ;  during  a  (lortion  of  tliat  I 
time  an  Assyrian  army  probably  oei'upied  part  of  | 
the  same 7  district,  endr^vouring  to  relieve  the  town.  I 
The  battKv  must  have  been  fn-quent ;  and  yet  the  i 
onl J  relVreiKX'  to  these  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  men-  ' 
timi  of  the  Afsyrian  general  by  Isai:ili  (xx.  1),  in  so  > 
casual  a  manner  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  con-  ' 
elusion  that  neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  ! 
rnne  up  into  the  highland.     This  is  illustrated  by  | 
Kapnleon's  campaign  in  Palestine.     He  entered  it  | 
from  Kirypt  by  Ei-Arish,  and  after  ovemmning  the  ■ 
wboJe  of  the  lowliuxl.  and  taking  (.!aza,  Jatfa,  Kamleh, 
and  the  other  phu'cs  on  the  pkin,  he  writes  to  the  | 
•heiklis  of  Nnblus  and  .lerustUcm,  announcing  that ; 
he  has  no  intention  of  making  war  against  them  , 
{Otrre^.  de  Nap.  No.  4i»'Ju,  '*  19  Ventose,  179y  ").  , 
To  use  his  own  wonls,  tlie  highland  country  **  did  : 
aot  lie  within  his  ba^e  of  o]«rations ;"  and  it  would  , 
have  been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worsi^  to  ascend  i 
thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during  < 
the  OiiMuies,  Jerus:ilem  became  the  gre:it  object  of 
eontest ;  and  thon  the  Uittletield  of  tlie  country,  | 
which  had  originally  been  Esdraelon,  was  tnuis-  ■ 
fnrreU  to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  > 

Ewes  communicating  most  directly  witli  the  capital. ' 
tre  Judas  MaccaUieus  achit>ved  some  of  his  gnvoest ' 
triumphs ;  and  here  fome  of  Ilerotl's  most  decisive  ' 
actkuM  were  fought ;  and  Blancheganie,  Ascalon,  | 
Jadja,  and  BeiUiut«  (the  Ik-ttenuble  of  the  Cru-  | 

•  RawlliMoo,  note  to  Herud.  ii.  <^1A7.  | 

•  For  llMHhuies' Piigsf^niont at Mt-glddo, sne IV Ilouge's 
teifffprrtation  of  hb  mdnunicnts  n-cenily  (liHC()vi*ri'd  at 
Tkabes.  in  the  Htvttt  Arch^ugiqtte,  istil,  p.  3s4,  ix.  Fur 
tfcawnh  Stx\M,  iie«*  3  K.  xxiil.  'M. 

■  The  klentiticAtiiin  of  Aleg1il<lf>,  cuinriilinR  as  it  docs  ' 
wflh  tbe  suitfnii  nu  uf  the  Hiblo,  is  toU-nb  y  certain ; 
feat  at  pniimt  •»  much  can  hardly  he  Mi<d  of  the  <ittH>r  < 
aaara  In  t!i«-ap  lints.    Nut  only  di-f^  ilio  aicrei'in^nt  of  the 
■Hass  appntr  il«iubtful.  t>iit  ilir  listi*.  ob  now  dii'liitienxJ,  >. 
tsn  snKiuntuf  c<in1u>i<in-  pUuv's  in  tlic  nt>r(h  heiiiK 
Hi  up  with  those  In  tite  iM*uih,  Jt^c. -whioii 
lit  «Ua|iki4in. 
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aading  hi9torian\  still  shine  with  the  brigfairst  layi 
of  the  TSJour  o/  Kichaid  the  Firrt. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are  more 
closely  examined,  a  considerable  difference  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  natural  condition  and  appranuiot 
of  their  different  portions.  The  south,  as  heme  rearer 
the  arid  desert,  and  fitrther  removed  fWm  the  ctama^e 
of  the  mountains,  is  drier  and  less  productive  than 
the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron,  which  fonat 
the  link  between  the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  desert* 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  a  term  ori» 
ginally  derived  from  its  drynew  (Negeb).  This  wm 
THE  SOUTH  country.  It  contained  ths  territorr 
wliich  Caleb  bestowed  oo  his  daughter,  and  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  endow  specially  with  the 
'*  upper  and  lower  springs"  of  a  less  parched 
locality  (JoeJi.  xv.  19).  Here  lived  Nabal,  so  chary 
of  his  **  water"  (1  Sam.  nv.  11);  and  here  may 
well  have  l)een  the  scene  of  the  composition  of  the 
63rd  Psalm  ■ — the  "  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is."  As  the  traveller  advances  north  of  this 
tract  there  is  an  improvement ;  but  jierhaps  no  ooim- 
try  equally  cultivated  is  more  monotonous,  bare, 
or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the 
highlands  of  Judoh  and  Denjamin  during  the  largest 
portion  of  the  ymr.  The  spring  covers  even  those 
bald  grey  locks  with  verdure  and  colour,  and  fills 
the  mvines  with  torrents  of  rushing  water ;  but  in 
summer  and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from 
Hebi-on  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  dewlate. 
The  flowers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  biilliant  ■ 
and  vnrieil  a  hue  to  whole  districts,  wither  and  vani^h 
Ix-fore  the  first  tierce  rays  of  the  sun  of  summer : 
they  are  **  to-day  in  the  field — ^to-morrow  cast  into 
the  oven."  Kounded^  hills  of  moderate  height 
fill  up  the  view  on  every  side,  their  coarse  grey* 
stone  continually  discovering  itself  through  the 
thin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  terraces  which  run  . 
round  them  with  the  regulaiity  of  contour  lines, 
or  from  the  confuseil  heaps  of  ruin  which  occupy 
the  site  of  former  village  or  fortress.  On  some  of 
the  hills  the  terraces  have  been  rppaired  or  recon- 
structed, and  these  contain  plantttiont  of  olives  or 
tigs,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  vine- 
yards, surrounded  by  rough  stone  walls,  and  with 
the  watch-towers  at  the  comers,  so  £imiliar  to  us 
from  the  ]iarables  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatiments. 
Otliers  huve  a  shaggy  covering  of  oak  bushes  in 
cium])s.  Thcie  are  traditions  that  in  former  timaa 
the  rood  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined 
with  large  tmes  ;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  them 
are  the  large  o^k-roots  which  are  embedded  in  the 
rocky  soil,  and  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  for  fuel 
(Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  124).  The  valleys  of  denudation 
which  divide  these  monotonous  bills  are  also 
planted  witli  figs  or  olives,  but  of*«ner  culti\'ated 
with  com  or  Jourra^  the  lung  recdliki  Stalks  of  which 
remain  on  the  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed  time, 

f  Is.  XX.  1,  as  explained  by  Qeseulos,  and  bj  RawUnseQ 
(ii.  t42.  nuinX 

■  riiis  IValm  is  also  refprrrd  to  the  hot  and  walertaH 
mad  of  Uie  det-p  dt-bcent  to  Jvrlcbo  and  the  Jonlan.  flsa 
Ouvts,  Mot:  NT  or.  p.  624  a. 

*  Suuiley  (S.  A  /'.  13U)— nut  prone  to  exaiqterate  cokmr 
(cump.  h7,  "  IV-tra'")— si»o«ks  ot  It  as  **  a  l>lazf  of  acsrieu** 

k  **  Itoumiiil  HwelllnK  Di.-tsrtes  liki>  htifre  bnliM^"  sajf 
M  r.  Soudtin  the  pointiT  (p.  1  '12).  "  Kach  oiw  ufclicr  than  llf 
iii>iK'hhour  "  (Miss  H«aut(»rt.  II.  97).  Scv  aUi  the  Oescrlp* 
ikju  of  llasseioier  the  i^'ologM,  in  KItter.  Jvrdmm,  49ft. 

•  "Often  looking  as  If  burnt  in  ibt-  kiln"  (AoteabB 
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lud  give  a  smgiUarlr  <li-y  aud  stovetil^r  look  t<>  U»e 
RiiiiH,  Tbm  general  abfciire  of  (eacm  ia  the  vnllnrst 
Joes  Dot  render  them  Itts  ile«nlaf49  tu  nu  tCugltiih  ejc* 
uid  whetv  a  fisQrt:  u  dow  and  then  encountensdt  it  » 
■atiier  a  «toii«  waU  trodiie^i  down  And  diUpiilftted,  or 
t  hedge  of  the  pridcly^pcAr  cactutt  ^tuit»  iiTegLilar, 
tod  uglft  without  being  pkturteque.  Oiten  the 
tfick  rJMB  and  folk  for  miles  tog:ether  over  the 
•dgei  ^f  the  white  »tmU  uf)tum^  tuio  almoftt  a 
vertineiLl '  |M#ition ;  or  oTtr  sheets  of  bare  rock 
sfn^ead  oat  like  tiag!«touea,*  aud  mai-ked  with  liisiires 
which  have  all  the  regular! tj  of  artiiicial  joint* ; 
or  alt  ng  nanxiw  chauneK  through  which  the  feet 
ef  oeti tunes  of  tmyeHere  have  with  ditBculty  n- 
lAined  their  hold  on  ttie  bteep  dec1i\nties;  or  down 
flights  ot  insular  &t«pft  hewn  or  worn  in  Ihf"  «olid 
rot'k  of  the  raTtn«,  and  stmwwi  thicit  with  innu- 
mcinble  loose'  «toaes.  Even  tlie  gmj  villnge^ — 
alwajs  on  the  top  or  neur  the  top  of  the  hill»^-do 
hut  add  to  the  drearixien  of  the  scene  by  the  forlorn 
look  which  their  flat  rooffl  and  absence  of  windows 
piie»nt  to  a  European  eje^  and  by  the  poreirty  and 
ruin  fo  unirertal  among  them.  M  Jerusalem 
this  reai^iiet  its  climax^  and  in  tin  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  oTerspreads,  for  the  major  pail  of  the  year, 
much  of  the  landscape  inamediately  contiguous  to 
the  city,  aud  which  amy  well  be  owing  to  Uie  d^brist 
of  its  successive  detnolltioiiSy  there  la  sotnethiag  un- 
fMokabiy  a  fleeting.  The  Kilitude  which  reigns 
tkroughaut  musi  of  these  hills  and  vntlep  h  ai&o 
very  striking.  **  For  miles  and  milet  there  is  often 
:io  app€anm«e  of  life  except  the  oocaakoal  goat- 
herd on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women  at  the 
welis/^k 

To  the  weet  and  narth-weit  of  the  htghkndfl, 
where  the  sea  hneues  are  felt*  there  is  considerahly 
more  vegetation.  The  Wady  ea-Swni  derives  it» 
name  fitim  the  acacias  whi<:;h  line  ita  sides.  In  the 
same  neightiourhood  olives  abound,  and  give  the 
country  "*  almost  a  wooded  appesrajice"  ( Rob,  ii, 
21,  22).  The  dark  grateful  foliage  of  the  6«^m,  or 
terebinth^  is  frequent ;  aud  one  of  the:^  ti-ees^ 
perhaps  the  Lii-ge,st  ta  Palestine,  stands  a  fi'W 
minutes'  ride  titmi  the  ancient  Socbo  (ib.  'i'i2). 
About  ten  mil^  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the 
aodeat  Kiijath-jeuiin,  the  **  dty  of  foresti/'  an 
warn  thidnta  m  pine  (snd&tfr)  and  burel  {k^M), 
which  Toblflr  compai  es  with  Europeim  woods  (3tt<0 
Wandertmff^  178). 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  centi^al  and 
northern  portions  of  JuiJaea.  ItJ  eastern  pottUMi — a 
tract  some  9  or  10  miles  in  width  by  abont  35  in 
length — which  iutervena  between  the  centre  and 
the  abrupt  deM:ent  to  the  Dead  S^  is  &r  more  wild 
and  desoLte,  and  that  not  for  a  poiiion  of  tlie  rear 
only,  but  throughout  it.'  This  must  have  bean 
always  what  it  i*  now — an  uninhabited  desert, 
becauJi  oninhabitable ;  *^  a  bare  arid  wilderness  *  an 
endless  succession   of  ahnpel«aB   yellow   and   ash- 
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mlaiin^J    hills,   without   ?iasa  or  l^ru%a«  wM 
WrtUif,  a«d  aloioet^  without  lifit,*' 
rtiinst  writh  the  rare  exceptiooa  of  MiWirl^  ui  $ 
solitary  wftttth-iower  or  two. 

1 2.  No  desenptiTe  fcketeh  cf  this  part  of  th*  hmuk 
try  can  be  coinpkte  which  doe«  iint  nl\\vk  in  tiiv 
caverns,  chamcteristic  of  all  Umc&inne  ilk^rrjru.  'jii 
here  exiatiug  in  itstoniKhinj:  nntnl>ert,  K^ny  I 
and  nvine  is  pieroed  wiUi  them,  mttm  \ 
and  of  curious  fbrmiition — prrlsip 
partly  aitiiicial— otiifm  mere  ^f^rot1**» 
them  are  coimected  with  moat  itupvctaot  i 
resting  events  of  the  lammx  hl^Utry  of  the  o 
EspedaUy  is  this  true  of  ^w  Jivtiitt  iitr 
cou>ideiation.  Mnchpelah.  M<<i 
gedi,  name^  In^eysntbly  frrpr 
adventures,  nml  ji^  t>utrD*  Ji.^him 

and  other  Old  To '  .  i»,  arv  ail  wifca  fl 

small  circle  «f  ih*  ;- .  <  ''  '   ^-ti 

there  is  pejhnp  luudly  -r  i 

small,  which  hits  uol  ai  ^  r 

a  hiding'ptane  to  soo»«  aitdeiit  iiabtvw  i 
srweepiikg  incursiooa  of  ThiUstin*  cr  An  * ' 
the  bearing  which  tiif  present  tra 
the  cftvenu  has  on  the  modem  lelligious  UfoA4 
PalestioeT  and  for  the  remor^  -M-  wif«i  •!-"* 
thuy  furnifth  of  the  life  of  Isi-^ 
referred  to  a  striking  passage  I 
(^ch.  a.  X.  3).    [Cavk.] 

13.  Thehareoea&aiiddrjiiewwht(*hp«T9'litv>* 
or  less  in  Judaea  is  owing  partly  to  tnc  dtmm*^ 
wood  (see  below  ^  partly  to  Hs  proxttnl^  ^  ^ 
desert,  aad  piuily  to  a  scaixsty  of  waUf,  mof 
fiom  its  distance  from  the  htUituiSi,  Thi  ^*^ 
dact  sprinp  whidi  form  so  deltght/ul  a  M»*^ 
thi  countty  further  noith,  and  tnaity  «(  ak*^ 
oomtioue  to  flew  even  after  the  liotte4  J 
are  here  very  rardy  r  '  -  '"  ifler  tk  i 
BOLsoa  is  ovefi  and  theii  i  poof tj « 
by  the  wells,  themaetvt  a  tiusii!* 
down  into  the  white  rock  ol  Uie  m 
stratum,  and  with  moutlis  so  murow  i 
fully  cloKcd  that  they  may  be  easily  i 
notice  by  tx^TelIa«  unaccustomed  to  the  ( 
[Wells.] 

14.  But  to  this  discoumging  aitpot  Uien  i 
happily  some  important  exceptmiK,  The 
Urtda,  south  of  Bethlehem,  r 
in  abundance  and  excellence  i 
bhiSy  the  huge  *•  Pools  of  dotouiutt 
supply  a  district  for  many  miles  ntund  tlina ;  I 
the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  i 
showt  what  might  be  done  with  a  < 
quire*  only  irrigation  and  a  m^dtfutr  1 
labour  to  evoke  a  boundleas  pr, 
and  Jfor  Eitf^,  too,  and  in  il' 
Convent  of  the  Crosa,  and  t^iw^muj  t 
there  are  isoetleat  examples  of  whal  i 
with  vinejaida,  and  plantations  of  i ' 


^  Aa  St  Btii-iir  (Beth*borociV 

*  Am  mmth  of  Stitin  (BetheQ^  snd  manj  otiHr 
places. 

I  A»  in  the  TTody  Aly,  1  miles  west  of  JeniasknL  See 
Bfsimotii'H  duMTTlpticin  uf  ibis  route  In  hla  IHaty  if  a 

Jthtmey,  kc.  I  \9% 

i  See  Jxat-SALKM,  vuL  i  p.  9R8a.  The  same  remark 
wUi  be  found  (n  Se^doni  M^iudt,  Itfl. 

*>  flcaokj,^.^  /*.  111. 

<  Even  OD  Use  ath  January,  D&Ssutcy  foucd  no  waier. 

^  Vsa  da  Velda,  dj/ria  «ft  /ml.  tt  M ;  and  acc  tiio  wtue 
itltl  more  fordbty  stated  oa  p.  lOl  i  and  a  graphic  drscrip- 
Uo9  by  Miss  Beaafurt,  \l  103, 103;  137, 138*    The  cba> 


racterof  th«>  upper  part  of  itedlslikt,  la  fhs&l^oi 
Moont  of  OUves.  Is  w«U  srlsed  I7  Mr,  6Nkkn^  'Ae 

neas  of  mountotn-uip^  Id  Mim*  taaoM tQvnj  «p  tto« 
of  mod.  In  oib«n  wrinkled  over  «ii|i  tpflM^ll^e 
made  of  anmjikd  brmtmpt^mft  Cbt  mmm  m 
strewvd  with  rocla  mad  busbes  *  CMia  di. »«). 

■  Tliere  i^  '"•  -4-.--.' ^^.i..^  ».  ..     -  .. —  w.^ - 

PalesUne  (• 

pr^erving  1 

vtntcr  sua  ukUiq    h  porii^ina  r<4frUy  lUMk,  od  It^  ^ 

iujiwer  admirably  to  OQunlrlea  alBilte^  cii«mMiBB4 

ffccb  a*  Malta  and  Dermiaift,  wiun  tia  raiku  "r^^-l  t1 — ' 

Lbc  wlKitc  water  snpf^Iy 
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fnci.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  during 
the  limitel  time  when  the  plaiu8  and  bottoms  are 
avrerid  with  waring  crops  of  green  or  golden  com, 
and  when  the  naked  rocks  are  shi-ouded  in  that 
hvilliant  covering  of  flowei*s  to  which  allusion  has 
a'rcoiiv  been  made,  the  appearance  of  things  must 
be  £ir  more  inviting  than  it  is  during  that  greater 
poition  of  the  year  which  elap!«es  after  the  harvest, 
and  which,  as  bein^  the  more  habitual  aspect  of  the 
fic<*ne,  has  l«m  dwelt  upon  above. 

1 5.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  na* 
tiou,  when  Jud:ih  and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming 
(opuUtion  indicated  in  the  bible,  the  condition  and 
a:(^wct  of  the  country  must  have  been  very  ditferent 
Ot  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure  evidences.  There 
is  no  country  in  which  the  ruined  towns  bear  so  large 
a  pmpi)i-tion  to  th(t5«  tttill  existing.  Hardly  a  hill- 
top of  the  many  within  sight  tluit  is  not  covered 
with  ve»tig>'s  of  8<»me  fortress  or  city."  That  this 
numerous  population  knew  how  most  effoctually  to 
otiltivnte  their  rocky  tenitory,  is  shewn  by  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  terraces,  which  constantly 
inett  the  eye,  tlie  only  mode  of  husbanding  so 
scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  preventing  its  being 
wa>lied  by  the  toiTf^ts  into  the  valleys.  These 
frequent  remains  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an 
iili^  of  tlio  lotik  <if  the  landscape  when  they  were 
cppt  ii}>.  But,  boside:«  this,  forests  appeal*  to  have 
>t*xKl  in  nuuiy  puts  of  Juilaea*  until  the  repented 
invasions  and  sieges  cau^  their  fall,  and  the 
wivtchftt  piveiumeut  of  the  Turks  prevented  their 
mnhtatemunt ;  and  all  this  vegetation  must  have 
reiHtcd  on  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and,  by  pre- 
serving th(*  water  in  many  a  ravine  and  natural 
ref«n-oir  where  now  it  is  rapidly  dried  by  the  fierce 
suu  of  thefnrly  summer,  must  liave  influenced  mat«- 
riiUly  the  look  ami  the  resources  of  the  country. 

1  ii.  Advancing  northwards  from  Judaea  the  coun- 
try becomes  gradually  mora  open  and  pleasant.  Plains 
of  piod  soil  occur  between  the  hills,  at  first  small,' 
but  ar>erwanls  comparatively  large.  In  some  cases 
va  «cli  a.>  tlit'  MukAnaf  which  stretches  away  from  the 
feet  of  (lerixim  for  sevend  miles  to  the  south  and 
cast)  these  would  be  remarkable  anywhere.  The 
hills  assume  here  a  moi«  varied  aspect  tlian  in  the 
•outhem  districts,  springs  are  more  abundant  and 
Bore  permanent,  until  at  last,  when  the  district  of 
tho  Jfb<l  A'ci&Ms  is  reached — the  ancient  Mount 
Cphraim — the  traveller  encounters  an  atmosphere 
■nd  an  amount  of  vegetation  and  water  which,  if 
•oC  ao  trsnsoendcntly  lovely  as  the  representations  of 
iBthusiastic  travellers  would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly 
wiperior  to  anything  he  has  met  with  in  Judaea, 
■aid  even  ^uiKcient  to  recall  much  of  the  scenery  of 
the  West. 

17.  TerhapH  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects  which 
in  ttwiDAlves,  ami  apai-t  from  their  &aiociations,  really 
sftriko  an  tjig.i^h  traveller  with  astonishment  and 
odmiratiim.  Si.4*h  glorious  fountains  as  those  of 
AmFJaAl  or  ine  lU\a  el-Afnkdlta^  where  a  gicnt 
hvAj  of  the  cWari>st  water  wells  silently  but  swiftly 
0Ut  from  deep  bine  reuesMs  worn  in  th<.>  foot  of  a 
low  ciitf'of  limestone  rock,  and  at  ouiv  furms  a  (tm- 
ihln-sl4e  stream—  or  as  that  of  Tell  cl-KuJi/t  ciMying 
i«>rtli  frvm  the  base  of  a  lovelT  wooiU'd  mouiul  into 
■  w.<le,  d«e|i,  and  limpid  pool— or  those  of  Jfnnias 
Viil  yij:h,  wliere  a  lai^  river  leaps  hmdlong  foam- 

■  fttanlpj,  S.  J  P.  Ill,  wlwre  tte  lessuns  to  be  Rathentl 
ftuM  thiim  mliM  of  so  many  iiircMilve  natious  sod  races 
vo  a^taursblj  drawn  out 

•  Kor  a  dst  of  tliese.  see  Foaaar. 

9  TiMl  ai  Ike  BsrUiem  foot  of  Ncby  Ssnwll.  o«i  of 
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ing  and  roaring  from  its  cart-'or  em  m  tiMt  ci 
Jmln^  bubbling  upwards  from  the  lev«l  grouod—  aif 
very  rarely  to  be  ii-et  with  out  of  irregular,  rock/, 
mountainous  countries,  and  being  such  unuaoal 
sights  can  hardly  be  looked  on  by  the  traveUei 
without  surprise  and  emotion.  But,  rnklod  to  this 
thair  Datural  impressiTeness,  there  is  the  consider- 
ation of  the  prominent  pai-t  which  so  mnuy  of  tbesa 
springs  have  played  in  ihe  history.  Even  tlie  cavems 
are  not  more  characteristic  of  Palestine,  or  oftmor 
ntentioned  in  the  accounts  both  of  the  great  national 
crises  and  of  more  ordinary  transactions.  It  it 
sufficient  here  to  name  En-hakkore,  En-gedi,  GihoB, 
and,  in  this  ]4u-ticular  district,  the  spring  of  Harod, 
the  fount-iin  of  Jezreel,  En-dor,  and  Kn-gannint 
reser\'ing  a  ftUler  treatmmt  of  the  subject  for  tba 
special  head  of  Springs. 

IS.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from  the  upptf 
level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  desoendt 
are  also  a  great  improvement  on  those  which  form 
the  eastern  portion  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Bcn- 

Cin.  The  valleys  are  (as  already  remarked) 
precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they 
start  in  their  descent  is  lower,  while  that  of  the 
Jordan  valley  is  higher ;  and  they  have  lost  that 
savi^  character  which  distinguishes  the  njiked 
cletls  of  the  Wadys  Sttweinit  and  Kelt^  of  the  Ait^ 
jiiiy  or  Zuxteirah,  and  have  become  wider  and  slial- 
lower,  swelling  out  here  and  there  into  basins,  and 
containing  much  land  under  cultivation  more  oi 
less  regular.  Fine  streams  run  through  many  ol 
tliese  "ndleys,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  water 
is  found  even  after  the  hottest  and  longest  summers, 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  shrubbery  of  oleandeia 
and  other  flowering  trees, — truly  a  delicioua  sight, 
and  one  most  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
or  within  many  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
RMuntaiiia,  though  bare  of  wood  end  but  partially 
cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look 
which  rende»  those  east  of  Hebron,  and  even  those 
between  Mukhmas  and  Jericho,  so  repulsive.  In 
fact  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jelyel  Nablm  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  spots  in 
Palestine.^ 

19.  Hanlly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region  which 
lies  north-west  of  the  city  of  NiAluSt  between  it 
and  Carmel,  in  which  the  monntiins  gradually 
break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  This  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  is  spoken  of 
as  extremely  feilile — huge  tielLs  of  com,  with  occa- 
sional tracts  of  wo«xl,  reusillinj;  the  county  of  Kent'— 
hut  mostly  a  contiuuel  expuise  of  sloping  downs. 

'Ji ).  But  with  all  its  richucM,  and  all  its  ftlvance  oc 

the  soutluM  n  part  of  the  country,  theie  is  a  strange 

dearth  of  natural  wooil  about  tliis  central  district. 

Olive-tiecs  are  indeed  to  be  found  everywhere,  but 

they  are  ai-tiHcialiy  culti\'ateil  for  their  fruit,  and  the 

I  olive  is  not  a  tree  which  ailds  to  the  look  of  a  Undsa^. 

I  A  few  caroohs  are  also  met  with  in  such  richer  syntA 

as  the  valley  of  XaUus,     But  of  all  natural  non- 

I  fniit-bcariiig  trees  there  is  a  singular  dearth.     It  is 

I  tliis  which  makes  the  wooded  sides  of  Cannel  and  the 

'  pnrklike  swnQry  of  the  adjacent  slopes  and  \AMiiA  so 

I  ri'inarknble.     True,  when  compnitil  with  European 

I  timber,  the  ti-ees  are  but  small,  but  their  abundance 

I  is  in  strong  c  Mitnist  with  the  absolute  dt«rth  oi 

'  whlcti  risi>  tlie  Rrntle  bills  which  bear  Um  reins  of  Glbeoo, 
NVbollat,  ki\.  Is  perhaps  the  fbtst  of  tbeae  In  the  advaiM 
fruiu  suuth  to  norih. 

%  Kohinson.  B.  R.  III.  301. 

'  Lord  lindsaj  (Bohn's  ed.),  pi  2St. 
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iraod  in  the  neighbouring  moiuitaias.  Csirmel  U 
■Iwayi  meotloiied  by  the  ajiuieat  pi'ophets  luidt  poeU 
a*  r«tn&rkable  for  {te  liUEuriAnc^p ;  and,  ji«  tixere  u  no 
naton  to  beiiere  tbat  it  has  chunked  its  chfim€t«r, 
we  have,  ia  the  eipreajlons  refrrnad  to.  prptt.y  con- 
duflive  eridenco  th^t  the  took  of  tho  adjoinbg  difitnct 
of  Ephraim  was  not  very  diBereQt  then  thim  wh^t  it 
ii  now. 

21.  No  sooDer,  bcwerer,  is  the  PLain  of  Esdni«1on 
paoBsedt  than  a  cr>u>aid«mbte  imparfireiDeDt  is  per- 
oeptibleu  The  low  hills  which  fprend  down  fitim  th« 
mouDtains  of  Gahleis,  and  ton  the  banner  betwec^n 
the  plnim  of  Akka  and  VMnnho,  are  covered  with 
timber,  of  moderate  aize,  it  ia  true,  but  of  thick 
vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  tile  «?yo.  Eastward 
of  these  hilla  rises  the  ivimd  toaaa  of  Tabors  durk 
«Hth  Hm  oopaea  of  oak,  and  set  o<ff  bj  oontraet  with  the 
bore  alopea  of  Jehet  ed-Dtthif  (the  so-called  ^'  Little 
Hermon  ")  and  the  white  hilk  of  Nazareth.  North 
of  Tabor  aoil  Nax&rath  is  the  pUdn  of  el-BvHauf^ 
an  uplrnid  tract  hitherto  very  imperfectly  d^Hribedi 
but  apparently  of  a  similar  nature  to  Esdnielon, 
*Jiough  much  more  elevated.  It  runs  fitmi  east 
to  west,  in  whidb  direction  it  is  perhaps  ten  miles 
long,  by  two  mil«s  wide  at  its  broadest  port 
U  in  described  as  extremely  fertile^  and  abound- 
ing in  vegetation*  Beyond  thia  tiie  amount  of 
natni-al  growth  iuGreaaQB  ai  every  step,  until  to- 
waitU  the  north  the  oouotiy  beoomea  what  even 
il  the  West  would  be  considered  aa  well  timbered. 
The  centre  part^tbe  wnterahed  between  the  upper 
end  of  the  Jordan  vvti\pj  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other,  is  a  suocessiou  of  swell* 
tog  hills,  covered  with  ode  and  terebinth,  its  occa^ 
airai&l  mviBcs  thickly  dothed  lu  addition  with  maple, 
arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  trees.  So  abundant  is 
tiie  timber  that  lai-ge  quantities  of  it  are  reguUrly 
carried  to  the  sea-coast  at  Tyre,  and  there  shipped 
aa  fud  to  the  towns  on  the  ooost  (Bob.  ii.  450 )« 
The  genenl  levd  of  the  country  is  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  points  which  rttch  a  greater  Ova- 
tion than  anything  iti  the  south,  audi  a«  4be 
prominent  group  of  Jebet  Jurmuk,  and  perhaps 
TVtiUn — and  whjdi  have  all  the  grcit«r  effect  from 
the  aurrouiiding  country  being  lower,  HbnSn  hes 
about  the  ceutre  of  the  distnot,  and  as  far  north  as 
this  the  valleys  run  east  and  west  of  the  watci-shed, 
but  above  it  they  run  northwards  into  the  LitAuy, 
whkh  de&vea  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and 
forms  the  northern  border  of  the  district ,  and 
indeed  of  the  Bdy  Land  ttsdf. 

22.  The  notices  of  tliis  romantic  district  in  the 
Bible  are  but  scanty ;  in  fact  till  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  ot' 
Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  history, 
to  be  hardly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament times  the  interest  is  coutined  to  a  very  small 
portion — the  south  and  south- west  comer  eoutain- 
ing  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  on  the  coniines  of 
Eadraelon,  Capernaum ,  Tiberias,  and  Genneaareth, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake.' 

In  the  gif^t  iLoman  conquest,  or  rather  deatruc- 
thm,  of  Galilee,  whSdi  preceded  thefiiU  of  Jenisalem, 
tbt  contest  penetrat«(i  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
Interior.  Jotiipata.  iind  Gi^cala — neither  of  them 
Qon  than  13  mtjes  from  the  Lake — mi*  the  fnrth^ 


■  TlM  oswiciatlonsor  Mi.  Tabor,  dtni  as  thry  are.  belong 
le  tke  Old  Testament:  for  Ibere  can  be  very  111  tie  doubt 
thai  it  WHS  no  mors  tbc  soecitf  of  ths  'rnuMflgnrmtioa  than 
tbeMonntofOUreawas,    D9ee  voL  It  tate.] 
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pomU  to  which  we  kiKiw  of  the  stmg^le  odMiA^ 
in  thai  wooded  sad  impeswrtmbLe  distnet  Cfesil 
the  evurliest  aosouats  we  posuai  dsitilhei  Hat 
land  "qaiet  and  seuure*'  (Judg.  xriii.  37).  Tkm 
is  00  thoroughfare  through  il,  aor  aaf  ioAmmm 
to  make  one.  Maf  there  ftd  b*.  rtHrtA  to  tM  i» 
cea«s  of  thaw  woo>iy  hills  Msd  lldriGite  f!^^ 
many  a  riUagv  whoae  inhabitaofes  htsm  b«l^  m 
from  age  to  »gjt  iiodkturlml  by  the  invaia^ail*^ 
p'tpidatioua  with  which  lamelitea,  AMtynBp^B^i& 
and  Moslems  hare  raooeeatvely  vis$tadteiBaes|i 
and  ocoeadble  ports  of  the  u>urttry  ? 

23.  From  the  present  «fipe«raAc«  af  Qm  dliai 
we  may,  with  sume  mUowaiuan,  pechaf*  pB 
on  idea  of  wha.t  the 
of  the  central  highUnda  wei«  daring  the  < 
periods  in  the  history.  Thov  h  l&li 
diJfereuoe  in  the  natttral  <!oii£tie«i  of  tb  Mi 
regions.  Galilee  bi  slightly  Deajvr  the  sfny  ti 
the  csHsA  breezes  of  the  anciw-eovercd  Lehsas^  ai 
further  distant  frooi  tb«  hot  lifooeat  of  the  sMriM 
deserts,  and  the  roloanle  tifttare  ef  m  larthirffc 
soil  is  more  faroutnble  to  ve^alalMA  Jkm  ii 
chalk  of  Judaea;  but  these  drDmnslanaa, iba^ 
they  would  tell  to  is  oertaoii  degree  wmM  M 
produce  any  very  mnrked  ^Utrnfeuum  m  ^  ^ 
penance  of  the  country  prtMrided  other  esadhai 
were  alike.  It  thep^ro  tmmm  hir  b  ittm 
that  the  hills  uf  Sbeeliein,  llet^  ^  Hiku 
when  Abmm  first  wandered  «nrcr  IkflA,  wtn  M 
very  inferior  to  thooe  of  tb«  iMrf  BmJm^  t 
the  Bdod  ei-BuHmf.  The  Unta-  wm  r^ 
smaller,  biit  the  oak-gr»TCB^  et  Ifaprk,  Vsb^ 
Tabor,"  must  have  canai«ifd  of  krf»  tr*^i  m 
Ibe  narrative  implieo  thvt  tlit  ^  iaenb*  « 
"  woods"  of  Har«th,  Zifdi,  lad  BiO^  mm  wm 
than  mere  scrub. 

2^  The  oaoses  of  the  preeeot  Wuna  d  tils  to 
of  the  country  are  two,  whinli  indiiJ  «m  htf^ 
be  separated.  The  Erst  fcs  tht  d«tf^rt«  fd  l» 
timber  in  that  long  tenea  of  i^eKpe  €*i  »s*iB 
which  began  with  the  law^m  «f  Ihhkt  JJt 
drea  970)  and  has  not  jtA,  suae  to  a  eoL  t^ 
by  depriving  tlie  ooO  odiI  the  ^i^mwm  d  diii 
from  the  buming  sun,  at  <mo»  inadiv  m  i  1^ 
rial>ly  does,  the  ciimalc  tnore  axsl  lk»  k6e^  ^ 
doubtless  diminished  the  wwj^ML  T^  mmA^ 
the  decay  of  the  tcmaoM  mcwmrj  te  tmm.  ^ 
soil  on  ^  sleep  alopes  of  the  rauai  kK  Hi 
decay  is  owing  to  the  gffMn.  utttlkMtfli 
insecurity  which  liave  bees  tae  lot  tf  1^  ] 
IJttie  country  almost  ever  vmm  ^ 
eot)quf>£t.  the  termrfs  <MOQe  m^  tf 
nothing  to  prevent  the  m&  wbidliMf  s 
being  wrn*hed  away  by  the  hmff  i_  _  \ 
and  it »  hopeteet  to  look  lor  o  ivttrwal  ^^  i 
or  for  lujy  nsd  improvement  m  the  r 
of  the  <x>uutty,  until  they  how  i^- 
estabhshed.  This  canuut  bippsft  1v  cj  j 
tmtil  a  just  and  firm  gorenoMBt  ahdl  gUf 
fidencc  to  the  Inhahitotita. 

25.  Few  thinga  ^^  a  mon  cohm 
surprise  to  the  stningwr  ia  the  Bady  La 
mouoer  in  which  t>ie  hUl  t^tw  am,  lJl^^^ 
sdected  for  habitiitian,  A  tmra  ta  a  «ybf  «• 
nn  exccptton,  On  tlwi  other  head  ot»  »  mf^ 
emineuoe  of  tlte  multltodc  alw«p  k  «^  k^* 

« In  the  Aulboriied  T* 
-plain.** 

■  Tsbor  0  fitm,  m,i)hmi 
otrtbesanks  naow. 
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i  with  id  dtj  or  Tillage,^  inhabited  or  in 
oflflQ  IT  placed  as  if  not  acoessibilitf  but 
ibility  bad  been  the  object  of  its  builderB." 
And  ixideed  such  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled  irregularly  one 
over  the  other  oo  the  curre  of  the  hill-top,  their 
rectangular  outline,  flat  roofs,  and  blank  walls,  sug- 
geitire  to  the  Western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than 
of  peaoefbl  habitation,  surrounded  by  filthy  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  approached  only  by  the 
narrow  windine  path,  worn  white,  on  the  grey  or 
bvwn  breast  of  the  hill — are  the  liueol  descendants, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual 
rmains,  of  the  **  fenced  cities,  great  and  walled  up 
to  beKTen,"  whidi  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  rsoonis  of  the  Israelite  conquest.  They  bear 
vitneH  DOW,  no  leas  surely  than  they  did  even  in 
that  aarlj  a^  and  as  they  hare  done  through  all 
the  ranges  and  conqoests*  of  thirty  centuries,  to 
the  iBsecmiij  of  the  country — to  the  continual 
riik  of  anddta  plunder  and  destruction  incurred 
by  thoae  rash  enough  to  take  up  their  dwelling 
ia  the  pbdn.  Another  and  hardly  less  Talid 
itMon  fcr  the  practice  is  furnished  in  the  terms 
of  our  Lord's  well  known  apologue, — ^namely,  the 
MMbtrona  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  "sand" 
efthe  plain  under  the  sodden  rush  of  the  winter 
lormta  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  anfirtj  and  Arm  foundation  attainable  by 
the  naked  **  rock  "  of  the  hills  them- 


jQlatt-Yii.  24-27). 
86.  llMie  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 


i 


their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation  of 

thteoimti7.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleetness 

tTfint  availed,  there  those  h^y  warriors,  fierce  as 

KoQ^  sodden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and 

^  as  the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8 ; 

2  Sun.  L  23,  ii.  18),  easily  conquered.     It  was  in 

^  platna,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the 

fi^initei  and  Philistines  had  space  to  manoeuvre, 

thit  thff   failed    in    dislodging    the    aborigines. 

"  Jodah  dnive  oat  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 

^tcoold  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 

^>^n«  they  had  chariots  of  iron  .  .  .  neither  could 

^UoMiA  drive  oot  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshean . . . 

^or  Mcgfiddo,"  in  the  plain  of  £sdraelon  .  .  .  **  nor 

^^id  Ephnaim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt 

Ilk  O^gtr,**  on  the  maritime  plain  near  liamleh  .  .  . 

**  >kQr  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 

^^^  ...  **and  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of 

'^Vii  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would  not  sufler 

^l>c«a  to  oome  down  into  the  valley"  (Judg.  i.  19- 

^).     Thns  in  this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of 

BIS  were  revezBcd— 4he  conquerors  took  the 

the  conquered  kept  the  plams.    To  a  people 

.  Joarreas  the  Jews  there  must  have  been  acon- 

''sikt  aatu£Ktkn  in  the  elevation  and  inaccessibility 

^  their  bigfalond  regions.     This  is  eviden*^.  in  every 

Pe^  of  their  literatare,  which  is  tinged  throughout 

With  n  highland  colouring.  The  **  mountains  "  were 

w  ...   . "  the  " little  hills,  jtistice  to  the 

came,  the  com  was  to  flourish 
top  of  the  moontains"  (Ps.  Ixzii.  3,  16). 
U  liigB  nianner  the  mountains  were  to  be  joyful 
^«6re  Jehovah  when  He  came  to  judge  His  people 


Kii2, 


^  ''Wing  peace,"  the 
(eoplc:'  when  plenty  c 
«e  the  **  top  of  the  mc 


I  Thi  tmm  thine  nay  be  observed,  thoogh  not  with 
III  BBOie  esdiislve  regularltj.  in  Provcnoc.  a  counlry 
«IIA,lB  Its  natval  and  artificial  features,  presents  many 
llkneas  lo  Fislestlne. 

•  T«o  aodi  BMj  be  named  ss  types  of  the  rest,— 
I  an  andcnt  Qath  or  Oitta).  perched 
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Cxcviil.  8).  What  gave  its  keenest  sting  to  the 
Babylonian  conquest,  was  the  consideration  that 
the  "mountains  of  Israel,*  the  "ancient  hich 
places,**  were  become  a  "  prey  and  a  derision ;"  whi^ 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  joyful  arcum- 
stances  of  the  restoration  is,  that  the  mountains 
"  shall  yield  their  fruit  as  bcfoie,  and  be  settled 
after  their  old  estates"  TEzek.  xxxvi.  1,  8,  11) 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this, 
which  pervades  the  writings  of  the  psalmists  and 
prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner,  and  must 
be  familiar  to  evei-y  student  of  the  Bible.  (See 
the  citations  in  Sinai  ^  Pal,  ch.  ii.  viii.)  Nor 
was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  sunt,  unding  heathen. 
We  have  their  own  testimony  that  in  their  estinui- 
tion  Jehovah  was  the  **  God  of  the  mountains " 
(1  K.  u.  28),  and  they  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  fact  by  fighting  (as  already  noticed),  when 
possible,  in  the  lowlands.  The  contrast  is  strongly 
brought  out  in  the  repeated  expression  of  the  psalmists. 
**  Some,*'  like  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the 
lowlands,  "put  their  trust  in  chariots  SLd  some 
in  horses;  but  we" — we  mountaineers,  from  our 
"  sanctuary  *'  on  the  heights  of  "  Zion  "— *«  will 
remember  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God,"  *'the 
God  of  Jacob  our  father,"  the  shepheni-warrior, 
whose  only  weapons  wei'e  sword  and  bow — ^the  God 
who  is  now  a  high  fortress  for  us — **  at  whose  com- 
mand both  chariot  and  hone  are  fidlen,"  "who 
bumeth  the  chariots  in  the  fire"  (Ps.  xz.  1,  1, 
xlvi.  7-11,  lxxvi.2,  6). 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edifices 
besides  the  "  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  ground  in 
which  some  Mahometan  saint  is  resting — sometimes 
standing  alone,  sometimes  near  the  village,  in 
either  case  surrounded  with  a  rude  indosure,  and 
overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade  and  pleasant 
colour  of  terebinth  or  caroob— these  are  the  suo- 
cessoi-s  of  the  "  high  places "  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounc^  by  the  prophet!^,  and  which 
wero  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree"  (Jer.  ii.  20;  Ez.  vi.  13). 

28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  diflerent  districts,  ainses  a  further  peculiarity 
most  intei-esting  and  most  chaiucteristic — namely, 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  fi-om  various  commanding  points.  The 
number  of  panoramas  which  ])resent  Uiemselves  to 
the  traveller  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown — the  prospects  from 
the  height  of  Beni  naim^  near  Hebron,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  from  Keby  Samwil,  from  Bethel, 
from  Gerixim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin,  Carmel^  Tabor, 
Safed,  the  Castle  of  Bonias,  the  KiMet  en  Naar 
above  Damascus — are  known  to  many  travellers. 
Their  peculiar  charm  resides  in  their  wide  extent, 
the  number  of  spots  historically  remarkable  which 
are  visible  at  once,  tlie  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  tiie  most  distant  objects  comparatively 
close,  and  the  considemtion  that  in  many  cases  the 
feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same  ground,  and  tha 


on  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Jfbd  Jfablut,  and  de* 
scried  high  up  beside  the  road  fh)m  Jaffa  to  SaUus ;  and 
Wezr  or  Mazr,  on  the  absolute  top  of  the  lofty  pealced  htU^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  spring  of  /oMd  wells  lorth. 
7  Robinson,  Bib.  Rtt.  L  490. 
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tjm  resting  on  the  same  ^tris  which  have  been 
itood  upon  and  gazed  at  bj  the  most  ihnioiu  pii- 
Itiafcht,  prophetji^  an*\  heru»^  ut  nil  the  suoceunTe 
igM  in  the  eirontful  h'story  of  the  country.  *  We 
^n  fftand  wheiie  Abmm  and  Lot  stood  looking  down 
from  Bethel  into  the  JordAti  vaUeVt  when  Lot  chose 
to  go  to  Sodora  and  the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew 
Ifeopte  WHS  fixed  for  evvr;*  or  with  Abraham  on 
the  height  near  Hetron  gazing  over  the  gulf  townrdi 
Sodom  at  the  vast  column  of  Fmoke  m  it  towered 
aloii  tinged  with  tiie  miug  sun,  and  wondering 
whether  h  s  kinamsa  had  escaped ;  or  with  Oaoi 
the  son  of  Ebed  on  G«rlzim  when  he  watched  the 
iimiod  men  ateal  along  like  the  shallow  of  the  moan- 
USbs  on  the  plnin  of  ^e  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah 
and  Baiiik  on  Mount  Tabor  when  they  saw  the  hofltx 
o*"  the  Camuinitea  marslulting  to  their  doom  on  the 
ODduiatioas  of  £adnieloa;  or  with  Elisha  on  C&rmei 
looking  iiOrosa  the  same  wide  spnct  towards  Shu  nets, 
aob  recognizing  the  bereaved  iiiot}ier  a&she  urged  her 
course  over  the  flat  before  him  ;  or*  in  later  times ^ 
with  Mohammed  on  the  heights  above  Damascua, 
when  he  put  by  an  eartldy  for  a  heaveuly  pamdiBe ; 
or  with  lilchard  Cceur  de  Lion  on  Neby  Sarowil  when 
he  refused  to  look  at  the  towere  of  the  Holy  City, 
in  the  delivera]>ce  of  which  he  could  take  no  pnrt. 
These  wc  an  see ;  but  the  most  tiunous  and  the  roost 
extennyft  of  all  we  cannot  see.  The  view  of  Balaam 
fiom  ri£g3^t  and  the  view  of  Moses  from  the  same 
spot^  we  cannot  realize,  because  the  locaUty  of 
Pisgah  is  not  yet  nccrssi  jle. 

These  yiew«  ai%  a  feature  in  whidi  Hestioe  is 
perhap  appi^onched  by  no  other  country,  oertttinly 
by  no  country  who«e  hijitory  is  at  all  equal  in  tm- 
j^rtance  to  tiie  worlds  Great  as  a  their  charm 
whew  ri?wed  as  mere  landscapes,  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  connexion  with 
the  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
they  corroborate  itsstafementa.  By  its  constant  re- 
ference to  Icc&lidoS'^monntain,  rock,  plain^  river, 
tree — the  Bible  f«etna  to  invite  examination  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  mch  examination  that  we  am 
tpprvdate  its  minute  accuracy  <md  rtti'ize  how  far 
'its  plain  mattei'  of  £ict  statements  of  actual  occur- 
Tcnoes,  to  at^ual  persona,  in  actual  places — how  &r 
Aeie  raise  its  records  above  the  unreal  and  un- 
connected rhapsodies,  and  the  vain  repetitionis,  of 
the  sacred  hooks  of  otlier  religioni." 

29.  A  lew  wordii  inimt  be  said  in  general  de> 
seription  of  tlie  raaiitime  lowland,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  mterrcncs  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  wiU  be 
<biiiui  under  the  hands  of  its  ^rredt  divifiona. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevnted  above  the  level 
if  the  Meditcrnmt'on,  ext4.'ii<J£  without  interruption 
'rom  tf^jlrfaA,  south  of  Gaai,  to  Mount  CarmeL  It 
•laturnlly  divide:^  itiself  into  two  portions,  each  of 
about  lialf  its  length: — the  lower  one  the  wider; 
the  upper  one  the  narrow«r.  The  lower  ludf  is  the 
Pbin  of  tbe  I'hiliiilineft — PhUifltia,  or*  m  the  Hi-brew* 
cnJle*!  it,  tli*  Shefi'Uih  or  Lowland.  [Skhikla.] 
The  <jpper  hilf  is  tJie  tSharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old 
and  New  TestamenLi,  the  **  Forest  country  "  of  ,lo- 
sepbuA  and  the  LXX,  (JoaephuSf  Ani,  xir.  19,  $3 ; 


*  Stanley.  S.  ^  F.  318.  9. 

*  Nothing  ooo  be  more  instmcttvo  than  t^j  compare  (tn 
mftard  lo  ttiif  one  only  of  the  manj  pc»lntii  Jn  wMcli  tboj 
JUTer)  ibc  BlWe  with  Iho  Koran.  Bo  lUtte  AtcertAimihle 
coQnuion  luu  thp  Kuraa  with  tJie  LUe  or  carrer  of  M<>. 
luunroeil,  tlut  \i  secmfi  Impossible  la  arranfe  It  wlUi  any 
laitaiutjr  intlte  ttnjer.  rt^l  ur  oili^Diibb,  of  lt»  ciitupasitiiiB. 


ion  mmrn  m  m  loaf  W^l  ' 
dmirel  avid,  iHM^^I^ 
ly  mto  moriiiMli  m  ilAiiifc 


LXX,  ts,  Ur.  10%     [SHAiaOic.]    tlcv^tf  1^^ 

SCO  thlB  maritime  rejcioti  i 
of  white  or  cream^olo 
tions  rifling  oocitsionally  i 
in  (me  or  two  places*  such  m  Jaff^  avl  Pa  lifaH, 
almost  aspire  to  the  difnttr  pf  bettdli 
these  white  undukUons,  in  tl«  failjit  I 
ati-etches  the  &iut  blue  terfel  line  «f  llfti 
of  Judaea  and  SAoiarbi. 

30.  Such  ia  its  app«sKnuice  fmm  vitlmci.  |b  ' 
from  within,  when  tmrenird.  or  eTtr!«»ijrl  *m 
some  point  on  thos9  blue  S- 
Beit-fitttif,  the  prospect  b 

The  Philistine  Pl»in  is  ou   an  jtrcrzyjf  nn 
sixteen  miles  in  width  fixwn  the  ceiBtlto  1 
beginning  of  the  belt  of  hJitU,  whid^  1 
dual  approach  to  the  bfErhland  of  ttm  i 
Judah.    This  district  of  inferior  hillt  < 
places  which  have  been  Ideititfied  mHk  Iteva 
in  the  lists  of  the  oooqtieait  u  bciiig  Is  ik  ?^ 
and  it  was  therefore  prolmbly  aftirhii  Mp  '  ' 
the  plain,  and  not  to  the  bigiklaiii«     It  If  dl 
by  modem  travellers  a«  a,  bsuitifu)  eaoi  i 
consifitinf  of  low  ualcaraotis  biUa  t^i^imi 
vial  soil  of  broad  amble  valleyv  cvfvel  t 
bited  Tillages  and  < 

mtich  natural  shmbbery  mad  vricb  Itfsef 
of  olires  in  a  high  staSe  0f  ettlttralMQ  ;  1 
gradual  ly  broadening:  down  iaia  lh#  «i|>« 
the  plain  ^  itielt  The  Plain  is  ka  i 
a  dead  level,  in  oihera  irmlly  i 
waves;  here  and  there  loir  nsomids  «r  I 
crowned  with  its  vMUfre,  and 
hiU  orertoppiiig  tha   rasi,    like  Tki  i»^# 
Ajtin^  the  seat  of  aome  tor^inm  U  J«v«A  i 
siding  times,    Th«  lugger  tovroa,  m  Cm 
dod,  which  stand  rtp^r   the 
with  htij^  grovf 


(I  Cbf.  mtj 


in  the  <!ny»  of 

some  of  tlH*tn 

country.     The  \^ 

brown  loamy  soil,  :^_ 

out  a  stone.     This  a 

in  a  remarkable  etpraasioii  <#  aw  -f  tlr  ^ 

the  Mioabean  wars,  a  ^tvat  f«  ^ 

fought  in  this  locality  (1  Mikx^  i 

abnenee  of  Hooe  that  the  di^  : 

towns  and  riUagea — so  geu 

in  other  porta  of  the   coij  t  ' 

The  common  matt- rial    is   Iri^,  v^ 

Egy^itian  fii^hion,  ut  the  «oilt  t^B  : 

mijied   with   stitbbta,    md   thb  te  ks.  *»^ 

away  in  almmst  aU  cam  by  thi  i^  «f  ^stfi 

centuries  ('llioinsna^  ^eS)u     It  |i  w,  m  t  i* 

when    tlie   Philistttit*    i\twmmth^   It,  mm  _  Wi 

conifieid ;  m  oceati   of  wheat  oewt  b»  «"^  *^ 

paaae  between  the  bilU  and  the  mmA  ■ 

«ji-«hoPe,  without    ifiterrt»|ft|f<e  af  »t  - 

break  or  N^ 

(Thortisooi. 

lilityismii  ,    .    ,   ,,.     ^.^i/a_ 

it  mi^^  are  prnduc»t,  nnd  ^cirfaWj  hi^ 

dnced  almost  year   by  jmt  ^  t!»  l 

tories,  wittiout  an j  of  the  i 


Witb  ibe  BRAe,  on  tlie  otlm  *—iX  mA  fesi4 1 
a  certain  pertod.   it  rtsatilljta  ^frf  pi  laae  idMf 
ih«  places  imtfar  the  n>.ii.r^  ^Uh%  |l«f  1^  < 

sill)  ri<o*iptltnl;  n-  f  '^  ^t  »* 

exafigif^itiin,  to  W  y> «-  r„.i  (istdtiuvk  tof^tf^ 
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'  for  6acc«M — with  no  maiiare  berood  thai 
'  supplied  bj  the  washing  down  of  the  hill- 
-without  irrigation,  without  succession  of 
d  with  only  the  rudest  method  of  husbandry, 
er  that  tlie  Jews  stnij^led  hard  to  ^  and 
^tines  to  keep  such  n  prize :  no  wonder  that 

of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  content  to  tra- 
i  re-trarerse  a  region  where  tlieir  supplies 
fen  so  'abundant  and  so  ensilv  obtained, 
mthem  part  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  in  the 
rhood  of  Beit  Jibrin,  appean  to  have  been 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
e  Foi^itt  of  Gorar;  but  of  this  no  trnoes  are 
ow  to  exist  (^Procopius  of  Gaza,  Scholia  oo 
It.;. 

he  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
it  oi  the  moiiiitaiiut,  which  are  here  of  a  more 
hai-ncti>r  thiin  thane  of  Philistia,  and  with- 
intfnncdiate  hilly  r^on  there  occurring, 
me  tioM  it  is  more  undulating  and  irregular 

foinier,  and  crowed  by  streams  from  the 
ills,  «>me  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and 
g  water  during  the  whole  year.  Owing 
neral  level  of  the  surface  and  to  the  accu- 

of  siuid  on  the  shore,  several  of  those 
ipieivi  out  into  wide  marshes,  which  might 
ditlioulty  be  tunied  to  pur})Oso8  of  irriga- 

in  th<>ir  present  neglected  state  form  Ini-ge 
act's.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying 
Hht  red  to  ileep  black,  and  producing  enor- 
»ps  of  weeds  or  giTiin,  as  the  case  may  be. 
1  there,  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  or 
i;i-s  of  the  miir^hes,  are  large  tracts  of  rank 

where  numy  a  herd  of  cameb  or  cattle 
weu  ft'e«liiii;,  as  the  royal  herds  did  in  the 
Dnvid  vl  Chr.  xxvii.  2&..  At  its  noithem 
on  is  narroweii  by  the  low  hills  which  gather 
e  Wf-stim  riaiiks  of  Carmel,  and  gradually 
n{ioii  it  until  it  tenniuut*?s  entirely  against 
Mer  of  the  mountain  itsflf,  lenvhig  only  a 
•eai-h  :it  the  tlxit  of  the  promontory  by  which 
uniait*^  with  the  plain  on  th<>  noith. 
he  tract  of  white  sand  alrsuly  mentioned  as 
the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is  gra- 
icrocu'hiug  on  this  ma^iticcnt  region.  In 
h  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the  north 
Cot^irea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are  said  to  be 

as  thii*e  miles  wiile  and  30i)  feet  hi|^. 
iruction  whi<h  i^  thus  i^uiied  to  the  out- 
he  >tiv:imH  has  l>eon  alteady  noticed.     All 
>  «di;e  uf  Sharon  t)ici«  are  {mmIs  and  marshes 
In  Noint'  phv^es  the  saiid  is  covered  by  a 
:i-owth  of  maritime  pines,  the  descendants  of 
ts  wiiioh  at  the  Christian  era  gave  its  name  j 
|ioitioii  of  the  Phiin,  and  which  seem  to  I 
•ted  ;is  l:it4'  as  the  second  crus.ide  ( Vinisauf  | 
.  (/(VtM. ;.     It  is  prolNible,  for  the  rejtsons  i 
ftati^j,  that  the  Jews  never  permanently  ! 

moie  than  a  small  )>ortion  of  this  rirh  and  i 
region.    lt>  piinripai  towns  were,  it  is  tnie,  I 
to  the  ditioMUt   tril)es  (^Joi^h.  xv.  4r>-47  ;  ! 
lezer;  xvii.  11,  \\^v,  &o.  >;  but  this  w:is  in 
i4in  of  the  intended  conipicst  '^ziii.  3-0,. 

citii-s  of  the  rhili>tiues  remained  in  their 

wmitr  lie  la  S^rU  (IHic  de  lUgose,  Vogoffe), 
BfedcmiDS  from  tieyund  JunUo.  whom  Qideon 
4isLru7v«l  thf  fsrth  "as  Car  as  Qaxa;"  t.  e.  they 
pufcln  uf  hltdrArlon,  and  overflowed  into  Shanm, 
c  <«>c.'iiwaTd»  to  the  ricbent  prise  of  the  day. 
ilitu^H.  CilUd  the  Jiakd  AMU.  betwt>rD  the  ma 
iU 
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pctMMOD  (1  Sun.  T.,  zxi  10,  xzrii.) ;  mA  tlw 
dktrict  waa  renrded  m  one  independent  of  aon 
A|Mrt  from  Israel  (xzvu.  2  ;  1  K.  ii.  39 ;  2  K.  win 
2,  3).  In  like  manner  Dor  remained  in  the  handi 
of  the  Canaauites  (Judg.  i.  27),  and  Geser  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  in 
Solomon's  time  by  his  &ther-iD-law  (1  K.  iz.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarcIiT  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd«  Jmun, 
Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  pUin  (Neh.  zi.  34  ;  3 
Chr.  xxviii.  18) ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  extension  from  their  nativa  hills,  in  the  rough 
ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from  the  attack  of 
cavalry  and  chariots.  Bat,  though  the  Jews  never 
had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  had  its  own  popu- 
lation, and  towns  probably  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askeloo  bad  regular  porta 
(majumas) ;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  rerj  important  and  rer^  lai^  long  before  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia, 
27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on  the  open  plain,  resisted 
for  29  years  the  attack  of  the  whole  Egyptian  force : 
a  similar  attack  to  that  which  reduced  Jerusalem 
without  a  blow  (2  Chr.  zii.),  and  was  sufficient  on 
another  occasion  to  destroy  it  afler  a  siege  of  a  year 
and  a  hiilf,  even  when  fortifie«l  by  the  work*  of  a 
score  of  siKTessive  monarcha  (2  K.  zzv.  1-3). 

33.  In  the  itoman  timet  this  region  was  considered 
the  pride  of  the  country  {B.  J,  i.  29,  §9),  and  some 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  province  stood  in 
it—  Oiesarea,  Antipatris,  Diospolis.  The  one  ancient 
port  of  the  Jews,  the  **  beautiful "  dty  of  Joppa, 
occupied  a  position  central  brtween  the  Shefelah  and 
Sharon.  Roads  led  from  these  various  cities  to  each 
other,  to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  in- 
terior, and  to  I^tolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Da- 
mascus, of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt, 
iiome,  and  the  infimt  colonies  of  the  west ;  and  that 
trallic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troope  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this  pUin  one 
of  the  bu^iest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Aoio,  Caesarea  is  a  wave- 
washed  ruin ;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  name 
and  substance ;  Diospolis  has  shaken  off  the  appel- 
lation which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
and  is  a  mere  vilhige,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruin 
of  its  fine  meiliaeval  church,  and  for  the  palm-grove 
whir:h  shrouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tamo  a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  is  the 
nearest  p«>int  at  which  the  sea-going  travollers  from 
the  Wt'st  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  fi-w  miles 
above  Jaffa  cultivation  is  tttill  carried  on,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Itedouins  who  roam  (as  thi-y  always 
have  'roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plain,  plundering 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  bUck  mail  from  the 
wretched  peasants,  has  desolated  a  laige  district, 
and  etl'ectually  prevents  it  being  used  any  longer 
as  the  route  for  tnivellers  from  south  to  north ; 
while  in  the  portions  which  are  free  from  this 
•courgo,  the  teeming  soil  iti*elf  is  doomed  to  un- 
piodiu:tiveneiis  thiough  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulers,  whoe<e  exactions  have  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  iiKlustrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land.* 

and  the  western  flanks  of  Carmel,  has  been  within  a  veiy 
few  yrers  reduced  thun  being  one  of  the  most  thrtvisc 
and  productive  regions  of  the  coantry,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
must  profluble  to  the  government,  to  desolation  and  da* 
sertion.  by  time  wicked  exactions.  The  tazes  aie  paU  it 
kind ;  and  the  oflScen  who  gslher  them  dMMBd  so  and 
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34 .  the  chnrid^rkUcs  ali^eswly  tjfscn!)*^!  mv  Tj»nllT 
ptculiBT  til  Palestiue.  Her  h'iWj  surface  anJ  geiieml 
Iwi^lit,  her  i-ocky  ground  and  thin  soil,  her  toii^iit 
\m\»  wide  Jiod  dsy  for  tbt  greater  poi-t  of  tht  year, 
e'-.'ii  her  belt  of  maritime  lowland — th«se  the  sharo 
with  other  lauils.  though  it  would  jierhaps  be  difHcult 
lo  find  tliem  united  e]*«w)uTc.  liut  there  i»  one 
Ilailure,  as  y^t  only  allndt-l  to,  in  which  she  ^ta»dil 
•Joiie,  This  fVatui'e  m  the  Jordan — the  oue  Kir^r 
of  the  country. 

35.  Pivjierly  fcn  oompreJiend  this,  we  moft  cast 
our  eyes  tor  n  f^w  mnmcntA  north  and  south,  outiide 
the  ruiiTow  limit*  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  top  to 
bottom  —  from  north  to  *outh  —  fitnn  Antioch  to 
AkiihA  at  the  tip  of  the  eft^tem  horn  of  the  tied  Sen, 
tirrin  U  €left  by  a  dwp  and  narrow  trench  ruoninif 
pumllt^^l  with  tJie  coa.<t  of  the  Metht^rranean,  and 
dividing,  a&  if  by  a  fosse  or  ditch,  the  central  iwige  of 
maritime  highlanda  from  tlioM  farther  east.'  At  two 
points  only  in  ti£  lesigth  !■  the  trmck  interraptcd  :— 
try  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon,  audi  by  the 
high  ground  wuth  of  the  r>ead  Sea.  Of  the  thive 
compjirtmi'Tit  i  thus  formad.  the  noi-them  is  the  rjilh'V 
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ol  rhe  Oit>nte6 ;  tKi>  M>utli««fti  ia  tlie  Wmltj  al-iiM, 

whilettu'i^virti  i1  otie  is  ||>a  viil1#3r  «if  lb*  Jcjrk^  -'jt 

Ambah  of  i  .  tjbt  AulfiBoT  Ik* 

the  Ghor  u: 

tiaiure  in  th^ 

without  iiitemi| 

Ived  Satf  and    v.^.^     l  '- 

ttme  long  anterior  to  ^ 

tlie  protiiji«iou  or  cl#*'. 

name«l»  cannot  be  aaueitntiif^  i» 

of  our  geological  ktiowIM^  *4 

central  of  iU  tb-       " 

which  we  hare  :• 

remarkable  of  tli     ,,..^..      . .,. 

described  in  detail  [JordascI;  bot  itift4ll»^f 

through  whidi    it   nub<»  ilown   tia 

descent — and  which  s<«tiif  At  it  w«fie  la  i 

conceiil  it  daring  the  whole  of  rt»  i 

here  I 

com  1 

the  . 

Judnh 

ti^'dv. 


/ 


^jt^^^" 


36.  To  Sfxmk  fimi  of  the  VaUey.    It  begina  with 
tlic  river  at  ita  n'motest  spring  of  Haalwiya  on  the 
N«\V.  6ide  of  Kennon,  and  ncconij^mtess  it  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Demi  Sea,  a  length  ot  about  150 
miles.      During    the  whole  of    tJrii»  di^Unoe   ita ' 
coun^e  is  stmi^ht^  and  its  direction  nearly  due  north  ! 
and  south.      The  fipnngs   of  Hasbeiyn   are   1700) 
Iwl  above  ihe  leTvl  of  the  Mediten-au^an,  and  the 
iwrtljcru  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  l:^17  fwt  below  it, ' 
ao  thjtt  between  these  two  points  the  rnJloy  fall 
with  niore  or  lea  i«galaiity  thj-oug^li  a  heig:ht  o1 
more  than  :J000  feet.     But  thotjgh  tJie  nr^r  di^- 1 
appears*  at  thin  point,  the  valiey  still  continues  its  I 
de:scent  below  the  watars  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it ! 
reAfhesa  fuilher  depth  of  1308  feet.     So  that  the  ' 
U)lt4}m  of  thii  eitnuordinary  crevaase  is  ac!tui*lly 
moiMP   than   litiOO  fe<?t  below    the  surt'aoe  of  the  1 
ocean  Jl     Kvcii  thiit  poi-tion  which  extends  down  to  | 
the  brink  of  tlte  lake  and  ia  open  to  obsoryatfon, 
is   without  a  parallel   in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,      ft   is  obvious   that  the  road  by  which 
theso  depths  are  reached  fnom  the  Moiint  of  Olive* 
or  Hebmn  mu'^t  be  veiy  *teep  and  abrupt.     But 
tiua  la  not  it«  real  peculitirity.     Equally  grent  and 
descenta  mxij  be  found  in  our  own  or  other 


ffnln  fiar  their  own  perqitl«l«eB  as  to  lsvv«  the  peasiot 

■MPBJy  euoiieh  tw  Iha  neal  lowiuK.  In  addldoD  to  tliti, 
as  fcKig  as  atif  people  remain  in  a  distrtci  tbcj  arc  lUbte 
for  the  vtbulB  of  itie  tax  at  wblch  the  district  la  rsted. 
No  wofxier  that  tmder  inch  pressure  tbe  inbabtlanu  or 
the  HkiAti  Atkm  h*ve  slmost  all  em\gtmted  to  KgjrpC, 
where  the  fjsi^iri  U  h?iLcr»  stii!  betl^-  administered. 

'  So  mnarlutble  ts  thi«  d^prettion.  that  It  (a  i4opt«d  by 
tbe  grvAl  Reogtitphcr  Hiiicr  m  the  buso  ol  Jus  ocscrfpttuti 

c  tVwpss  tt  n<*w  K  the  iNMd  Sea  was  onoe  doubUesA  '  in*'*' 
^  ^)*4pk.  nir  Utte  MOiiiMfnt  hruugfat  Int^  it  by  tlu  Jtynlaa  \  wtf  f» 


mounlaituius  oomiiriei^     TIma  wliiclt  < 
I  this  from  all  othara  ia  tht  tavt  lliai  H  it  J 
j  the  T«7  bowids  of  the  mith,     Tks  I 

f taiids  on  the  shtirw  of  the  Ihml  Smimt 

'  point  nearly  as  far  b^low  th«  MiiMi  ^  Hsi 
!  the  miners  lu  tht  low««t  Irvvk  vi^4mf0 
I  ol  Cornwall. 

37.  JQ  wiflih  the  vaAlmf  vnrin.   b  lb« 

\  ^u.A\ ■— --Tt,  M  betvooi  ] 

•It  6Te  milaai 
-ierato  Iwight.  lU^b  I 
veriioai  tn  cimract^r ;  tJie  floor  aisavA  • 
fhii,  with  the  myvlf-notii  rrv^  I^U«  iim 
ui  an  impeuetmbSe  Joit^e  of  rveda  ml  afli 
tatiou. 

B^rlween  the  HAleh  nod  lh»  S«  aTGilv  < 
as  we  liHve  any  tnfoiviatioa,  *l  oakk^ 
comes  moi«  ol  on  ordt aarr  nf  Ins  « ||«^ 

It  it  in  its  thirti  mU  lov«r  f«(V« 
Tollcy  aatfumcs  its  aiors  ilcdoili  «4  «^ 
nurter.     During  the  gmmimr  fwf  U  b«  ^-^ 
it  is  about  atfrm   mte  vriAr  6aB  iW  «  «^ 
to  the  other,      The    imttii. 
the^ir  stmii^ht  lin«  of  clirvctM^  t 
horii<int.-tl  wnll-llkn  ,i?p#et,  iluniif  i 


IDQAI  ' 

by  wkir  ..      ,     '  '        ._.     ... 

h  North  til  lilM?  Wady  /^itIea  i;^w  Rasavw  < 
Tliey  l0M»  the  vtrtlcal  wftll^ftr  ^pmnmm,  w' 
St  Jerithv.  and  bwsotxMt  nmrv  fan^pw  md  A^K 
writer  hud  lui  «»cvn*<u(  *|rw  «|  ^  Bvivffs  * 
Belasn  from  ttws  lint^  ai  Z^rta  la OiL  ttfL  »i*^ 
distant,  ta  siimcifAiCly  hi^b  la  «e«WMMl  a  wmm* 
the  Inti^riAr  vf  tlw  tooBumiM.     T%v  v*s^  «^ 
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fe^anee.  H«ra  and  there  thej  wn  '^loren  by  the 
TMt  mjitenous  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero- 
Bwsy  the  Wady  Zwrka,  and  other  streams  force 
thfir  waj  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irr^uhur  in  height,  their  slopes 
ten  Tertical,  and  their  general  line  is  interrupted 
W  projectiiig  outpusts  such  as  Tell  Fcuail^  and 
AHni  Suruibeh,  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
a  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
bcoomet  twelre  miles  oroad,  a  breadth  which  it 
theuoeforwai-d  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  the  real  bottom  of  this 
cavity  may  be,  or  at  what  depth  below  the  surface, 
ii  not  yet  known,  but  that  which  meets  the  eye  is 
a  lerei  or  gently  undulating  surface  of  light  sandy 
soil,  about  Jericho  brilliant  white,  about  Beisan 
duk  and  redtlish,  crossed  at  intervals  by  the  torrents 
cf  the  Western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
thdr  xigxag  coarse  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
•tanoe,  and  even  in  autumn  betray  the  presence  of 
■ristore  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
vhieli  flomish  in  and  around  their  channels,  and 
duster  in  greater  profusion  round  the  springheads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Formerly  palms 
sboonded  oo  both  sides*  of  the  Jordan  at  its 
lover  end,  but  none  now  exist  there.  Passing 
throngfa  this  vq^tion,  such  as  it  is,  the  traveller 
cnrges  on  a  |dain  of  btire  sand  fuirowed  out  in 
imtamermble  diaimels  by  the  roin-streains,  all  ruu- 
ng  CHtward  towards  the  river,  which  lies  there 
ii  Am  distance,  though  invisible.  Gradually  these 
'Hibt'*  Iiilh—ii  in  number  and  depth  till  they  form 
ilHp  WW  or  mounds  of  sand  of  brilliant  white,  50 
to  100  Act  Ingh,  their  lower  part  loose,  but  their 
upper  poitioD  indurated  by  the  action  of  the  rains 
■d  the  trcmoidoas  heat  of  the  sunJ  Here  and 
Aqc  these  oooes  are  marshalled  in  a  tolerably  i^ 
plsr  line,  like  gigantic  tents,  and  form  the  bank  of 
>  terraue  overlooking  a  flat  considerably  lower  in 
k«el  than  that  alrndy  traversed.  After  crossing 
^  lower  flat  for  some  distance,  another  descent, 
^t  few  feet  only,  is  made  into  a  thick  growth 
^  dwarf  shrubs :  and  when  this  has  been  pursued 
*atiJ  the  traveller  has  well  nigh  lost  all  patience, 
^suddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a  **  hole"  filled 
^'>th  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  tops  rise  to  a 
'b^  ^th  his  feet.  Through  the  thicket  comes  the 
^•loome   sound  of  rushing  waters.    This  is  the 
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38.    Buried  as  it  is  thus  between   such  lofly 
'^Hgea,  and  shielded  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 

r  fea  height  as  tbey  receded  eastward.  Is  this  the 
»  wtth  this  kxali^  only  ^  or  wonld  the  whole  regiou 
%K  of  the  Jordan  prove  equally  broken,  If  viewed 
^Sdoitly  near?  Prot  Stanley  hlntf  that  such  may  be 
IW  ^m  iS.  S  P.  330).  Oertainly  the  hiUs  of  Jndah  and 
^■■fflA  a|ipear  as  much  a  "  wall "  as  those  east  of  Jordttn, 
«kia  vteved  from  the  sea^oast. 

t  Joidw  was  the  dty  of  palm-trees  (2  Chr.  xzviil.  16) ; 
<il  JiMtptiiis  mmrinns  thr  pBlmn  nf  rt hJli  trn  Uie  eastern 
tfii  «f  the  river,  as  the  scene  of  Moees'  lant  address. 
"Tte  wtaele  stiors  of  the  Dead  Sea."  says  Mr.  Poole.  "  Is 
ib»«^  wtth  palms"  {Gtogr,  8oeUi}t»  JounuA,  1856). 
Bl  AndsnoB  (192)  describes  a  large  grove  as  standing  on 
iakrwer  auBgin  of  the  sea  between  Wady  Mojeb  (Aroon) 
M  Zorfea  Main  (Oslllrboe). 
J  Tbe  wilier  Is  here  speaking  fh>m  his  own  observation 
ritelvwerpart  AsimilardescriptlonlsfcivenbyLynGfa 
ilt]»iVper^rt({>Jfeiari^por(,  April  1^1  TaadeVeide, 
IbMir.lli). 

k  Tte  Ubss  which  have  gtvwi  many  a  young  nlnd  Ita 
fttf  arf  «Htfi  iMtlog  iuipresswi  of  the  Jordan  and  iu 


of  the  Jordan  valley  is  extremely  hot  and  relaxing. 
Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jericho,  who  are  a  small  feeble  exhausted  race, 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the 
hajtlier  peasants  of  the  highland  villages  (Rob.  i. 
550),  and  to  this  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are 
often  developed  by  tropcal  climates,  and  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But 
the  circumstances  which  are  un&vourab^c  to  morals 
are  most  favourable  to  fertility.  Whether  there 
was  any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation 
in  this  refrion  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not  ^say ;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  is 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who 
calls  the  whole  district  a  "divine  spot"  {9tio9 
X^P^ow^  B,  J,  iv.  8,  §3 ;  see  vol.  i.  976)."  Beth- 
^n  was  a  proverb  among  the  Rabbis  for  its  fertility. 
Sucooth  was  the  site  of  Jacob's  first  settlement  west 
of  the  Jordan;  and  therefore  was  probably  then, 
as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  spot.  In  later  times 
indigo  and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  grown  near 
Jericho  and  el^where  ;*  aqueducts  are  sUll  partially 
standing,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches ;  and  there 
are  remains,  all  over  the  plain  between  Jericho  and 
the  river,  of  fonner  residences  or  towns  and  of 
systems  of  irrigation  (Ritier,  Jordan^  503,  512). 
Phasaelis,  a  few  miles  fiirther  north,  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  there  were  other  towns  either 
in  or  closely  bordering  on  the  plain.  At  present  this 
part  is  almost  entiraly  desert,  and  cmtivation  is 
confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between  8ahA  and 
Beisan,  There  indeed  it  is  conducted  on  a  grand 
scale;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys  along  the 
i-oad  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the  western 
mountains,  overlooks  an  immense  extent  of  the 
richest  land,  abundantly  watered,  and  covered  with 
com  and  other  grain.*  Here,  too,  as  at  .fericho,  the 
cultivation  is  conducted  principally  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villages  on  the  western  mountains. 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns,  or 
for  tiie  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
exists,  in  the  Ohdr^  is  obtained  from  the  torrents  and 
springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all  purposes 
to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the  Jordan  is 
us<>less.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one  continued 
cataract ;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole  of  its  lower 
and  main  course,  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile  straight; 
so  broken  with  rapiils  and  other  impediments,  that 

surrounding  scenery,  are  not  more  accurate  than  many 

other  versions  of  Scripture  scenes  and  facts : — 

**  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  sweUlng  flood 

Stand  dresMtl  in  living  green : 

So  to  the  Jews  cid  Canaan  stood. 

While  Jordan  rcUed  between." 

1  Besides  Gilgal.  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  four  dtics 
or  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  (Josh. 
zviU.  21X  The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named  town  in 
Ahab's  reign  probably  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

m  xhis  seems  to  have  been  the  ircptxwpoc,  or  "  region 
round  about"  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Ooqwls,  and 
possibly  answering  to  the  Ciecar  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
(See  Sunley,  S.  it  P.  284.  48&) 

■  The  word  ftukkxir  (sugar)  is  found  in  the  names  of  plaooi 
near  Tiberias  below  Sebbeh  (Masada),  and  near  Gaia,  as 
well  as  at  Jerlcbo.  All  these  arc  in  the  depressed  reglMia 
For  tbe  tndiffo,  see  Poole  iO<€ffr.  JoumoZ,  zzvL  6t). 

•  Rfibtaison,  iU.  SU;  and  fixnn  the  wrltei's  own  o^ 
ssrvaUon, 

8  xa 


<lurii)g  the  ooDtinuauce  of  the  itiiii,  and  quickly 
iryliig  up  after  tlic  commencement  of  summer: 
*  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when 
Vt  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place  .... 
chey  go  to  nothing  and  perish  "  (Job  v1.  1 5).  For 
fully  half  the  year,  these  "rivers'*  or  "bitwks,'* 
AS  our  version  of  tJie  Bible  renders  the  special  term 
{nuchal J  which  dengmiteK  them  in  the  oricrina],  are 
often  mere  drj  Un(*s  of  hot  white  or  grey  stones ;  or 
if  their  water  still  continues  to  run,  it  is  a  tiuy  rill, 
working  its  way  through  heaps  of  parched  bfiulders 
in  the  centre  of  a  bix»d  flat  tract  of  loose  stones, 
olten  only  traceable  by  the  thin  line  uf  verdure 
which  springs  up  'Uong  its  coui-se.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Provence  or  Gi-anada  in  the  summer  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  this  description,  and 
in  oompr^ending  how  the  uae  of  such  terms  at 
"  river  or  **  brook  "  must  mislead  those  who  can 
only  read  the  exact  and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible 
through  the  medium  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Thia  subject  will  be  more  f^Ily  desciibeil,  and  a 
list  of  the  few  peivnnial  streams  of  the  Holy  Laud 
given  under  KiVER. 

41.  How  fiir  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  I.And 
ax  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Though  not  the  shortest  route  between 
(ialilee  and  Judaea,  it  would  yet,  as  &r  as  the  levels 
and  form  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  be  the  most 
practicable  for  lar^  bodies ;  though  these  advantages 
would  be  seriou^y  counterbalanced  by  the  sultry 
heet  of  its  climate,  as  compared  wiUi  Uie  fresher  air 
of  tiie  more  ditEcult  road  over  the  highlands. 

The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  ai-e  veiy  scanty. 

(1.)  Fitmi  2  Ghr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  tlie 
mptives  taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  the 
northern  kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jeiicho.  The  route  pursued 
was  probably  by  Nablus  across  the  Afuk/ma^  and 
by  \V  ady  Feriitk  or  Fti8>iil  into  the  Jordan  valley. 
Why  this  nxul  was  taken  is  a  mysteij,  since  it  is 


.«.4«.i  ^.  :.«»i:/wi  «u^t.  4U. 


valley  has  been  traverse^l  by 
Dr.  Andeison,  who  acrom ponied 
dition  as  geolc^ist,  but  appare 
other  travellers. 

42.  Monotonous  and  uninvi 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the 
Knglish  readers.  acciMitomei]  to : 
the  succession  of  lli^wei-s,  Jastiii 
the  year,  the  nm)>le  streams  an 
of  our  own  country — we  mu« 
a^'pect  to  the  Isinelites  alter 
of  forty  years  thi-oiigh  the  <i 
the  side  of  the  brightest  rei 
that  they  could  conjure  up,  i 
ditferent.  After  the  "great  ; 
ncss**  with  its  **  fiery  inpent 
"  drought,"  nibl  "  rocks  of  fii 
sultiy  march  all  day  in  the  dii 
procession — the  cagvr  looking 
at  which  the  encampment  wni 
crowding,  the  fighting,  the  cUu 
appointment  round  tlie  modica; 
List  the  dftiiied  spot  was  re 
bread  "  ^  so  long  "  loathed  **— th 
food  when  the  quails  desremied,  < 
sea  permitted  the  "  firfi "»  to  b 
daily  struggle  tor  a  painful  vxh 
must  have  l>een  the  i^ett  aifun 
Promise ! — how  delicious  the  si 
it  wHve,  of  the  hills  and  nvines, 
and  green  plains,  even  the  men 
the  vineyaids  and  dive-yards  an 
abundance,'*  the  cattle,  sheep,  i 
the  country  with  their  long  b! 
swarming  round  their  penlant 
wood  1  Moi-eover  they  entered 
time  of  the  Phssover,*  when  it 
full  glory  and  fieshness  of  it 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  sun 
to  wither  its  tiowen  and  enl 
Taking  all  the>e  drcuni5taDf« 
allowing  for  the  bold  metaphors' 
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4St  Afpiii.thi  \-nriatinii»ot'thf  BeuMiismnyapTfiir 
l6  lift  Kiight,  AQt\  the  ntmohphere  <lry  an«l  hoi ;  but 
ifier  the  monotoiiouA  climate  of  K(rypt,  where  rain 
is  ft  rare  phenomeuon,  and  whei-e  the  dilFerenoe 
^«t«rera  summer  and  winter  \»  hanllv  perceptible, 
tlie  ••  iTiin  of  heaven "  must  have  been  a  moet 
p«t.*tul  uuvelty  in  its  two  (seasons,  the  former  and 
!*»•  Litter — the  ottriiuonal  snow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
tm  of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  sprinp, 
miiKt  hiive  had  double  the  effect  whicii  they  would 
|>roduoe  on  those  accustomed  to  such  changes.  Nor 
»  the  change  only  a  relative  one ;  there  is  a  real 
difference — due  p:irtly  to  the  higher  latitude  of 
Palertine,  paitly  to  its  pi-oximity  to  the  sea — be- 
Iweeii  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Egyptian  valley 
■lid  thp  invi;;(>rating  sca-hrpezn  which  blow  over 
the  hills  of  Kphraim  and  Judah. 

44.  The  conti-ast  with  (^gjpt  would  tell  also  in 
itfwther  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  evertiowing  river 
whoee  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
fium  high  to  low  again,  .ind  which  lay  at  the 
kiwest  level  of  thiit  level  country,  so  that  all  in-i- 
gatJon  hail  to  be  done  by  artificial  labour — **a  land 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
tiij  foot  like  a  garden  of  herbs  " — in  place  of  this, 
they  were  to  find  them>elve«  in  a  land  of  constant 
■ud  ronmiderable  uiHlulation,  wheie  the  water,  either 
of  pithing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing  stream, 
could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations, 
requiring  oidy  to  be  judiciously  hustiauded  and 
■kilfullj  comlucted  to  find  ita  own  way  through 
Md  or  ganlen,  whether  teiTaced  on  the  hill-sides 
w  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.]^  But  such  chanp 
waa  not  con)pul.>mry.  Tliose  who  prefen^  the 
dimate  and  the  mtxip  of  ruIti\'ntion  of  ilvjpt  could 
icwrt  to  the  lowland  phuns  or  the  Jordiui  valley, 
where  the  temjwinturo  is  more  constiuit  and  many 
I  higher  than  on  the  m»i-e  elevated  districts 
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46.  Each  of  then  is  contioually  i  ejected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  the 
habitual  forms  of  •exprMUim,  **  going  vp  "  to  Judah, 
Jerusalem,  Hebi-on;  "going  cfoim"  to  Jeiicho, 
Capernaum,  l.ydda,  CaeArea,  (iaza,  and  Egypt. 
Moi-o  than  this,  the  diH'erence  is  marked  unmistake- 
ably  in  the  topograjthical  terms  which  m>  abound 
in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  liteiature  **The 
mountain  of  Judah,"  *'  the  mountain  of  Israel,* 
**  the  mountain  of  Kaphtali,"  are  the  names  by 
which  the  three  gi^eat  divisions  of  the  highlands  ar« 
designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the  towns 
of  the  same  district — <>ib«ah.  (ielta,  Oaba,  Gibeon 
(meaning  **  hill'*);  Raroah,l{amathaini  (the**  brow" 
of  an  eminence) ;  Mizpeh,  Zophim,  Ze])liathah  ( all 
modifications  of  a  root  signifying  a  wide  piiMiiect) 
— all  reflect  the  elevation  uf  the  i-egion  in  which 
they  were  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gresit 
lowland  districts  have  each  their  peculiar  name. 
The  southein  part  of  the  maritime  plain  is  **  the 
Shefelah ;"  the  northern,  *•  Sharon ;"  tti«  Valley  or 
the  Jonlan,  **  ha-Ar&bah ;"  names  which  are  never 
interchanged,  and  never  confounded  with  the  teiim 
(sudi  ueinek,  nachalf  tjai)  employed  for  the  ravinei^ 
torrent-bedt,  and  small  valleys  of  the  highlands.^ 

47.  The  differencci  in  ':lim:ite  are  no  le»  often 
mentioned.  The  Psalmists,  I'rnphets.  and  *  historiia. 
Books,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  fien«  heat  nf  the 
mi<ldaj  sun  and  the  drynef%  of  summer ;  no  leu 
than  to  the  various  accompanimenta  of  winter — 
the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  ftigs  which  are 
ex))erieuced  at  Jerusalem  and  t>ther  places  in  tht 
u})per  country  quite  sufficiently  to  make  every  one 
fiuniliar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  the  days  and  the  ix>ldne9«  of  the 


•f  the  country,  where  the  breezes  never  penetrate,  j  nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Talehtiiie,  are 


mentioned.*  The  Israelites  piBctiaed  no  commerut 
by  sea ;  and,  with  the  single  excejition  of  Jop(«,  nut 
only  possessed  no  haiboiir  alung  the  whule  length  ui 
their  coast,  but  had  no  word  by  which  to  denote  one. 
But  that  their  poets  knew  and  appreciated  the  piie- 
numena  of  the  »iea  is  pLiin  from  such  eipreNsiuitN  as 


where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
Hri>e4  'lime^,  th.it  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jordan 
h  ita  lowiiws  of  level  presents  at  Itabt  one  point  of 
Htmblance  to  the  Nile. 

45.  In  truth,  on  closer  consideiation,  it  will  be 
I  that,  beiiesith  the  ap|iarent  monotony,  there  is  a 


rmriHy  in  the  Holy  I^ml  really  remarkable.    There  |  are  a>nstantly  i^>urring  in  their  worka—**  the  giiiat 
due  to  the  diti'eiem«  of  level  between    and   wide   sea,"  its  *•  shijis,"  its  "  moasters,*    it« 


b*  tlte  variety 

Cb0  diAercut  parts  of  the  countiy.     There  is  the 

T»ricty  of  climate  :uid  of  natur.il  appe:ii'au4'cs,  pro- 

tfBC«iing.  fiartly  fn'm  thus«  very  difiert^uics  of  level, 

mn^  fvtlj  fntm  the  proximity  of  tlie  snow  <iip}ieil 

fftfrnnn   and   I^hau«m   on   tiie   north    and  of  the 

^/orrid  devil  on  tlio  snuth  :  and  whic  h  approximate 

tMt^    «/ini:ite,  in  m:iiiy  i"e^|i»Hts  t4)   tlmt  of  rq^ioiLs  j  but  of  the  fact  there  nm  !«  no  doubt,  aiul  it  ha>  Uit. 
lPt*€Tii   I'urtiiiT    iiuitli.      Tlieie  i^*  aU>  the   variety  '  ail mimbly  brought  out  by  Protuisor  Stuiley  in  •Vift.ii 


roaring  and  da»hing  "  waves,*'   its  *•  deptlis,**    its 
**  sand,"  its  roariiiei-s,  the  periU  of  its  navigiition. 

It  is  unnectasary  here  t4)  show  how  materially  ttie 
Bible  lias  gained  in  itK  hold  on  Western  natiuiis  by 
these  vivid  rvtiedions  of  a  country  so  much  nioie 
like  those  oi'  tlie  We>t  than  ai-e  mo^t  oriental  regions . 


o  hi*-h 


is    ;iivvit;il.ly  pnnlnnl   by   the  pitf>eiice  of 


view  tskro  above,  tlmt  ilic  beauty  of  tbv  Pro- 
l««nii  was  greatly  enhuiH^il  td  the  Ihraolltes  by 
'*«ra»!  wilh  tliv  ^cem-s  tin  y  IukI  prKvioii!<ly  passed 
^^  la  corruboiatitl  by  t)ii>  lact  tluit  kik  h  laudatory 
^^•-■«I9  as  **  tlH>  IoikI  tiowiiig  wiih  milk  aiiii  honey." 
•■«  "ry  vf  all  latid-s"  **:.,  wxur,  with  mre  exo-pikiiM, 
■^  parts  o(  the  Bibli>  only  uliUh  iiur)H>rt  to  luive 
'Wapuwrd Jiiai  h-Core  th«*lr  t-ntrante,  and  tiiat  Ui  the 
of  tbelr  cni|tluynM  111  by  the  l*rupbets  ( Jvr.  xL  6, 
S  Kl  ax.  6. 15)  tlit>n'  is  always  an  allusion  ti> 
*  "  the  Irun  fbmace."  the  pabalna  of  the  Kcd  Sea, 
fUrfQi-M,  ti  piilMt  th<'  c»iitraat. 
Vlil.  lU.  All  H^y  (11.  'ii".i)  aays  that  the  niari- 
^^^^Ui,  (torn  Khun  Y»uiii*s  to  .Jaffa.  Is  "of  rich  aoH, 
"^  *«^  th^  silnu'  of  the  Nile."  Other  fiulnls  of  rMcin* 
^  «r«  mrr '.i'ltiiNl  )>y  ItobliMm  (/;.  H.  ii.  22.34.86. 
^^  Ii.:l>.'.i  ll'U.u  and  Buuk.  ch.  M).     JLu  lC\iD 


iitui  Palestine^  chap.  ii.  sect.  vii. 


of  Gcmiesaretii  stiU  "recatla  Uie  ValUj  uf  the  NU*" 
(Sbinley.  a\  &  P.  374).  'llio  ikupynia  Is  mM  to  gro« 
there  (Rncbanan.  Cler.  Furtougk^  392). 

•  The  same  expn>»»luns  are  still  u»ed  by  the  Arabk  M 
the  ytjd  witb  relerraoe  U»  Syria  and  tlieir  own  vuuniry 
(Wallln,  (r'eo/r.  Soc.  Journal,  xxlv.  174). 

^  It  Is  ImptMsittle  to  traii»  these  r«>rresp(>ndpncf>s  und 
distlncUuns  In  the  Knt;lbb  Bible,  oar  tran^laUin  n«it 
having  always  rendered  the  same  Htbrew  by  the  awiie 
English  word.  But  the  corrections  will  be  found  fn  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Sunley's  Sinai  amd  PaUMtine. 

•  1*8.  xlz.  6,  zxzlL  4 ;  Is.  IV.  C.  uv.  b,  (ven.  avllL  1 ; 
1  Sam.  xl.  9 ;  Neh.  vU.  3. 

<  J«'r.  xxxvt.  30.  U«n.  xsxl. -lOreriTP— uiile«Bthen>o»n* 
sprculatkim  of  Mr.  Dtke  should  pro%e  liu»— tw  Mca» 
petunia. 
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4B  In  lh«  prtoeouig;  ubtanpikm  aXlusioti  has 
htm  mide  to  many  of  the  characteristic  laitures  of 
the  Holf  Land,  But  it  is  impoMible  to  doK  this 
ftOAunt  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  i«  oven 
more  duuroctemtio — iU  ladt  of  mooumetit*  and  ppr- 
MHud  relied  of  the  OAtian  who  ponoteiei  it  for  so 
wanj  oeuiuitcB,  and  gave  it  its  cUim  to  our  reoerar 
liou  sad  affection.  When  compared  with  other  nationa 
<jf  equal  aotit^uity— Egypt,  Greece,  Ajsrrift — the 
eontrast  is  truly  r«iliarl^ble.  In  EgA'pt  aud  Gi-eece^ 
aod  also  in  Asaymt  as  fiir  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  estend&t  we  Bnd  a  series  of  hoildtngs,  reach* 
ing  down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysterioua 
antiquity t  ^  chaiUf  of  which  hardly  a  liok  is  want- 
log,  and  which  reourd^  the  progress  of  the  people 
in  civilisation,  arU  and  religionf  as  oertutnly  as  the 
building  of  the  mediaevd  architects  do  that  of  the 
Turious  natiOM  of  motiem  Europe.  We  possess  also 
a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and  ornament,  belong- 
ing  to  those  nations,  truly  astonishiug  ia  numhu^, 
And  pertaining  to  everr  station,  office,  and  act  in 
their  ollicmli  religious^  and  domostiu  life.  But  in 
Palestine  it  ts  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  an  edifice,  of 
which  we  can  be  sm«  that  it  is  of  a  date  anterior 
Id  the  Christlaa  era.  Eicarnted  tombs,  cisterns,  I 
flights  of  stairs,  which  are  encountered  everywhere, 
are  of  course  out  of  the  que^on.  They  may  be — 
•lome  of  thetn,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Hintiom  aud 
Shiloh,  probably  are — of  rery  great  age,  older  than 
anything  else  in  the  countiy.  but  tliere  is  no 
evidence  either  way,  ju|d  as  ^  as  the  history  of  art 
is  cfiDcerned  uotliine  would  be  gained  if  their  age 
were  aiOBrtutied,  Th«  oa\j  aadent  bnildioga  of 
wbidb  we  can  apeak  with  certainty  are  those  which 
were  erected  br  the  Greeks  or  Roiiian»  doriug  tbeir 
oocupatioB  of  uie  country.  Not  that  these  buikliiigs 
have  not  a  certain  individmility  which  sepokrates 
them  from  any  mere  Greek  or  Komon  building  in 
Greeoe  or  Rome.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  not 
one  of  them  was  built  white  the  lantdit^^  were 
masters  of  the  country,  aud  befonj  the  date  at 
which  Western  uatiioue  b^gan  to  get  a  footing  in 
Palestine.  Aud  na  with  the  buUdings  so  with 
otlter  memorials.  With  one  exception,  the  museums 
of  Europe  do  not  poasem  a  smgle  piece  of  pottery  or 
Oifital  work,  a  singie  weapon  or  honsdjold  utensil, 
im  oniamunt  or  a  piece  of  armour,  of  Ismd^ite  make, 
which  can  give  ua  tke  least  conc»ption  of  the 
manners  or  outward  appliances  of  the  oAtion  before 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
rhe  coins  fonn  the  single  exception.  A  tew  rare 
specimens  still  eiist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed — 
though  even  that  is  matter  of  di4>pute — to  the  Mao- 
oaheeo,  aod  their  rudeness  and  insigniEcanoe  furnish 
a  stranger  evidence  than  even  thdr  absence  conld 
imply,  of  the  total  want  of  art  among  the  Ismelites* 

U  mny  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  oondition  with  Assyria  before  tlie  recent  re- 
•earches  brought  ro  much  to  light  But  the  two 
Qvea  are  not  parullei.  The  soil  of  Babylonia  is  a 
koee  kam  or  sand,  of  the  descnption  best  fitted 
for  covering  up  and  preserving  the  relics  of  former 
ii^es.  On  the  Dthcr  hand,  the  grester  port  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  hai-d  and  ixicky,  and  the  soil  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  wiiei%  the  cities  were  only 
veiy  rvely  built.  If  any  store  of  Jewith  relic* 
were  remaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  fuitille 
ground — as  for  example^  in  the  looiie  mass  of  debris 
which  ooatt  the  slope:!  an?und  Jerusalem^ — we  should 
espart  oooasiooally  to  imd  articles  whit^h  might  be 
eiiogniied  as  Jewish.   This  wm  the  cast  m  Aseyria.^ 
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Locg  before tlie  moands  w«re  cspiered.  Rid  W«i^ 
home  many  firafineata  ttfaotsnptwm^  WvKiP^<» 
glared  stones,  whidi  were  pidped  op  en  the  ms^ 
and  weia  evidently  the  |ir«(l  ifCtioos  ^mmfumm 
whose  art  was  not  then  known.  B^it  in  Vt^^XsimW 
only  objects  hitherto  diseovered  have  all  b«)<«|^  x\ 
the*  West — coine  or  arms  of  th«  iJreeiB  er  HaML 

The  baildinp  already  inciilMMd  as  britf  h^ 
in  character,  though  curied  «ut  With  tat^^itUb 
are  the  following : — 

The  tombs  of  the  Kiiigs  and  vf  tte  MfBi^ 
buildings  known  as  the  tonhs  o(  khatiatk  ' 
riah,  St.  James»  aod  JehcBhaphai;  the 
Siloam; — all  in  the  neighbcmjiKiad  «f 
the  ruined  tynagogiiai  ait  Metrtm  aad  Ksfr 
But  there  are  two  edifices  whicii  mma  is 
character  of  their  owiL,  aod  do  eat  m  dmOf  M9f 
the  style  of  the  Weat.  Thai^  ms^  1^  ttl  ■■* 
round  the  sacred  cava  at  Hebraa;  asd  ii-iw^ 
the  western,  southern,  and  e^ieik  wwl*  4  * 
Haram  at  Jerusalem,  wilh  dki  %bdIi«I  |b^ 
below  the  AAsa,  Of  the  Heram  It  ia  'iiali-l 
speak  in  the  present  state  pf  a«r  lTiDwlii||i.  Tk 
latter  will  be  more  fully  noticed  tadkr  l^M^ 
Tkuplje;  it  is  suiBciaot  hem  to  mtm^wmmm^ 
considerations  which  seem  to  bear  a^nis  tibwf 
ofoNer  date  than  Uerod.  (1.)  Heiwi  w 
said  by  Jo^phuj^  Co  hare  rcniuvvd  lbs  eli 
tioos,  and  laid  oUiers  in  their  KUWt,  mtdmB^  4/0 
tlic  origixiol  arta  i  Ant,  xr.  It ,  $3 ;  B.Al  ll.fl^ 
{2.)  The  part  of  the  waU  m-hioh  oU  eiAwMP^ 
be  the  nLd(»t  coutains  the  ^iriiiciag  af  tm  irdk<  ^ 
aud  the  vaulted  paaaa|^  ous  ^apdly  be  «a^« 
builders  earlier  tkka  tha  tiina  of  the  BsoBik.  Jiv 
The  masonrr  of  these  magnlfionii  <w  alM# 
called  the  ''bevel "),  on  whidi  so  lauch  Aaiki 
been  laid^  is  not  ejEdoaiv^ly  Jewiah  mr  ««w  I»Mk 
It  is  found  at  Fet^iepolis;  it  »  ales  fmml  liC^fti 
and  throughout  A^ia  mintir*  aud  ai  M^fm;  iM 
9tonf»  of  Riuh  enonnoua  siae  aa  tha«  at 
but  simlkr  in  their  workniamhijp, 

M.  Kenan,  in  his  reomt  n^iott  i#  lis 
in  Phoejiicia,  hv  named  two  dfomstoK 
must  Lt  ve  had  a  gre&t  effect  la  iiiiiiff— 
architecure  amongst  the  aociaal  isttft 
their  very  existence  proves  that  the  pafi 
genius  in  that  direciMNi.     The*  «v  (t^ 
hibitiun  of  M^ulptured  reprvcfiitat^'vs  sf  hf^ 
tares,  and  (2)  the  ootummad  tmt  lo  bsiit  s 
anywhere  but  at  Jerusalem.   The  hrmk 
ing  of  buildiug'stoties  was  erea  tmltdim^ 
he  asks,  **  would  Greece  have  bem,  <f  *  ^^  "T 
illegal  to  build  any  templea  hiil  at  thl|k4  w  I 
la  ten  centuriea  the  Jawi  h*l  «ily  llsw 
to  build,  aod  of  thoae  certaialy  twe  mm 
under  the  guidance  of  forcigaAft.    lbs 
synagogues  dates  hum  the  tise  el  lla 
and  the  Jews  then  oatttfaQy  My|Jaya| 
style  of  architectara,  wikioh  at  thit  ti 
universal  ly." 

In  (act  the  Israditea  atfir  ts«  1^  Mkg 
traditions  of  thtnr  «iirly  luilinal  np^id  1^ 
after  the  rmtUio  had  he<9  jp^ifc  ||  ts  lb 
the  cry  of  those    ivi-lier  tlayv  "  ^*'  ** 
O  Israel !"    was  h#«rd  in  fi^Mit  U 
The  prophets,  sick  of  tha  luzary  -f  lla  <^ 
constantly  recaUlng'  tha  "  tdito  *  i#  ^tf  i 


•  3  SoaL  aa.  1 ;  1  K  ail  It  (IfiM  Ite  ««#  I 
fi «(«  rarmnla  or  the  liMi«viaA  ts  fswn4 1^  tl 
tnlOir  1.  ia>;  3  K.  ail%.  tS^ 

r  Jar.  xxm.  «;  &c^  mlL  t|  Ik.tszi«  Vk^ 
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IM  Artificial  life ;  Mid  the  Temple  of  Solomoa,  nay 
%vt'A  ferh.-i)i4  of  ZenibUbcl,  was  spokfn  of  to  the 
Itft  as  the  **  toutff  of  the  Lord  of  hosts/'  the 
■•  |Jaos  where  David  had  pitched  ^  his  tent."  It  is 
A  nmarkable  fact,  that  eminent  as  Jews  hare  been 
In  otbfr  departments  of  art,  science  ,*  and  affairs, 
DO  Jewish  an-hitect,  painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever 
■ducTcd  any  signal  sacoess. 

The  Gboloot. — Of  the  geological  stmcture  of 
!*)dntine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  our  in- 
fiwnuition  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and  that 
ictich  time  must  elapse,  and  manj  a  cherished  hypo- 
theoa  be  sacrifioed,  before  a  satistactorj  explanation 
«D  be  arrived  at  of  its  more  remarkable  phenomena. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a  very 
muwurj  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and  non- 
■cicntific  reader.  The  geol(^st  must  he  referred  to 
the  original  works  from  which  these  remarks  have 
been  compiled. 

1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1)  the 
observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Kussegger, 
•n  Austi-ian  geologist  and  mining  engineer  who 
TiaHcd  this  amongst  other  countries  of  the  East  in 
1836-8  {Jteiaen  in  Griechenland,  &c.,  4  vols.,  Stutt- 

r[d,  1841>t9,  with  MLu) ;  (2)  the  Report  of  H. 
Anderson,  M.D.,  an  American  geologist,  formerly 
Ptofessor  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  who  aocom- 
■■nied  Captain  LyiK-h  in  his  cxiiloration  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Head  Sea  (  Gtol.  Jieconnaiwinct,  in 
Lynch's  Official  liepoii,  4to.,  1852,  pp.  75-207) ; 
and  (3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited 
ndestine  on  a  mision  for  the  British  government 
bi  1836  {JoHm>U  of  G^gr.  Society,  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
55-70).  Neither  of  these  contains  anything  a|>* 
yraachng  a  complete  investigation,  either  as  to 
oiitent  or  to  detail  of  observations.  Russegger  tra- 
Telled  finom  Sinai  to  Hebron  and  Jerawlem.  He 
oipbyred  carefully  the  route  between  the  latter 
phoe  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  then  proceeded  to 
JaMk  by  the  ordinary  rood;  and  from  thence  to 
Berrdt  and  the  Lebanon  by  Nazareth,  Tibeiins, 
Cum,  Akka,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Thus  he  lett  the 
Dood  Sea  in  its  most  interesting  portions,  the 
Jordan  Valley,  the  central  highlands,  and  the  im- 
■ortant  district  of  the  Upper  Jordoji,  untouched. 
His  work  is  ncoorapnnied  by  two  sections:  from 
ftbe  Mount  of  Oliveis  to  the  Jordan,  and  Irom  Tal>or 
to  the  Like  of  Tibeiias.  His  observations,  though 
clcwly  and  attractively  given,  and  evidently  those 
•fa  prKtiscd  observer,  are  too  shoi-t  and  cursory 
iv  toe  Mi^jfpt-  The  general  notice  of  his  joui-ney 
il  fai  Tol.  iii.  76-157;  the  scientiAc  observations, 
tabka,  Ibc.,  are  contained  between  161  and  291. 
Dr.  Anderson  visited  the  south-western  portion  of 
tbo  Lebanon  between  Beyrut  and  Banias,  Galilee, 
Ifao  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  ;  made  tht;  circuit 
•f  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  I^e  and  Jerusalem.  His  a(.tt)unt  is  evidently 
divwn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  fur  more  elaborate 
than  that  of  Kuss^'ggcr.  He  gives  full  luiolyses  of 
the  different  nx*ks  which  he  cxamiued,  and  very  good 
Utbcgmphs  of  fossils ;  but  untbi  tunatoly  his  wurk  is 
Mbrmod  by  a  very  uui^eadoble  style  Mr.  I'o<ile's 
Journey  was  con  lined  to  the  westeni  and  south- 
aaam  portions  »f  the  I)oad  Sea,  the  Jonlan.  the 
COOBti  J  between  the  latter  and  JeniMilem,  and  tlie 
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9  V*.  Ixulv.  1.  xini.  3.  IzzvL  2;  JodiUi  iz.  8. 
a  Ja,  udx.  I,  XVI.  6. 

8re  Ibe  wi'U'knuur  p«»«ag»  in  (\mimff$l'j/,  bk.  Iv.  rh.  15. 
fe  the  iorfMK  of  Um  Id-Ml  eira  21  1317  ft.  bekiw  the    aUwt  live  miW*  frum  tl^ib, 
HoJIU^-rontu.,  ;uid  istfipOi  ij<;s  tu  | 


beaten  track  of  the  central  highlands  irom  Hebron 
to  NaUus. 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appearp 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  moun- 
tainous ti-act  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
( jnitwsic  and  cretaceous);  the  southern  otlshoot  oi 
the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  coubideinbly  above 
the  iea  level ;  with  paitial  iuteiTuptions  from  \4fY» 
tiary  and  bunltic  deposiu.  It  is  psirt  of  a  vaat 
mass  of  limestone,  stietching  in  every  direction  et- 
cept  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  tj\>m  noilli  to  south  by 
a  stiuight  cievasse  of  modemte  width,  but  extend* 
ing  in  the  southern  poition  of  its  centre  division  to 
a  ti-uly  lemarkable  deptli  (^2625  fl.)  below  the  tt% 
level.  This  crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal 
watercoui-se  of  the  coimtiy,  is  also  the  most  eioep- 
tioual  fi>ature  of  its  geology.  Such  fissures  are  not 
uncommon  in  limestone  foimatious;  but  no  other  il 
known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so  extiaordinary  a 
depth,  and  so  open  throughout  its  greatest  extent. 
It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its  origin  ;  the  result  of 
an  uphoaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the  lime- 
stone bnck  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge  split  in  the 
strata;  the  volcanic  force  having  sto])ped  short  at 
thflt  point  in  the  operation,  without  intruding  any 
volcanic  rocks  into  the  lia»ure.  This  idea  is  sup|iort«d 
by  the  cniter-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Uua».  206,  7),  and  by 
many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  post  and  pr^ 
sent,  which  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
IjJces,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Valley. 
Or  it  may  have  been  exca\'at4!d  by  the  gniduai  action 
of  the  ocean  during  the  immense  |)eriods  of  geol(^;icul 
operation.  The  latter  a|>}iears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Anderson  (79,  140,  2u5) ;  but  further  exami- 
nation is  necessary  befoie  a  {Misitive  o|)inioa  can  be 
pronounced.  The  ranges  of  the  hillh  of  the  surfiiot 
take  the  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
though  frequently  thrown  from  their  main  bearing 
and  much  broken  up  into  detai'ht^l  masses.  Tlic 
lesser  watei-ootiives  run  chietly  eust  aini  we»t  of  the 
central  higlilnnds. 

3.  The  LimoHtouc  consi?its  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  uf  strati.  The  upiM>r  one,  which  usually 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  couiitr}'  troni  IlebitNi 
to  Hennon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  nUme,  varying  in 
colour  from  \vhitc  to  ivdJish  hrnwn,  witli  very  few 
fossiU,  inclining  to  crystalline  struct uro,  nnd  abound* 
ing  in  uivenis.  Its  general  surfai«  has  been  formed 
into  gently  roimded  hills,  ax>wded  more  or  lers 
thickly  togetlier,  bepnrated  by  narn>w  ^'allejrs  <f 
denuihition  ocutsionallT  spi^eatling  mto  small  plains. 
The  strata  are  not  well  defincil,  and  altliough  some' 
times  level*"  (in  which  case  they  lend  themselves  to 
the  fonnation  of  terraces),  are  more  ofte*!  vic^utly 
disan-anged.*  Kemaikuhle  insUmces  of  such  con- 
tortions .-u*e  to  be  found  on  tlie  road  frum  Jeni- 
Dolem  to  Jericho,  whore  the  be<ls  are  seen  pressH 
and  twisted  into  every  variety  of  fVn-m. 

It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  say  tiiat  these  cont<y> 
tions,  as  well  as  the  general  foim  of  the  suriam;. 
are  due  to  forces  not  now  ui  action,  but  are  }Kut  of 
tJie  general  coiitiguration  of  tiie  country,  as  it  was 
let\  after  the  lost  of  tliat  succession  of  immersions 
below,  and  upheavals  from,  the  ocean,  by  whic:. 


■  As  at  the  twin  hills  of  eWib,  the  sodcnt  Gtbeoa.  bek« 
Aie^y  SaminL 

■  As  on  thi^  mad  between  the  upper  sod  Inwr  Hnl'W 
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itM  jammi  form  wa»  gi^eo  rt,  hug  prk»r  to  the  hi^ 
tbtic  period.  There  it  oo  ^and  for  believing  tAAt 
the  Uroad  gwlogical  features  of  thi«  or  anj  part  of 
th«  ix>uiitr7  lurv  Rppredably  atterod  from  what  thej 
were  at  the  ewliest  timea  of  the  Bible  historf. 
The  eridoioea  of  \a.ier  actioD  are,  howerer,  ofleo 
visible,  M  for  instance  where  the  atmoejihere  and 
the  nuiM  hare  furrowed  the  iace  of  the  limestone 
t^iSk  with  loag  and  deep  rertical  channela,  oflen 
eausing  the  most  fasximtic  foniu  (And.  8d,  111  ; 
Poole,  56). 

4.  Thii  limfiBtone  i»  ahea  (bund  crowned  with 
chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remjuoa  of  a  deposit  which 
probabl  J  oooe  ooverod  a  great  portion  of  the  country, 
0ut  faai  only  pailiallj  Burrived  saheeque&t  immei^ 
MOOS,  In  roan  J  districts  the  coane  iliui  or  chert 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  dmlk  la  foofid  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  called  In  the  countrj  thalcc- 
donf  (Poole.  57), 

On  the  heights  which  boi-dtr  the  weetem  ekie  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chidk  id  found  in  greater  abtm- 
dance  and  more  umlijsturbed,  and  cootaine  numerous 
spriugii  of  ioit  and  sulphurous  water. 

5.  Near  Jeruitalem  the  maw  of  the  ordinary  lime- 
stone is  orten  mingled  with  lai^  bodies  of  dolomite 
(mngnesiAJi  limeetooe),  a  hardish  semi-cryetalline 
rock,  reddish  white  or  brown,  with  glistening  iur» 
face  and  pearly  lustre,  otfUn  containing  pores  and 
small  oellukr  carl  ties  lined  with  oxide  of  iron  or 
minute  crystals  of  bitter  spar.  It  is  not  stratified  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced among  the  ordinary  timestont  by  some  suhse- 

3nent  chemiual  agency.  Most  of  ihe  caTems  near 
emsalem  oocur  in  this  ivck,  tliough  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  found  in  the  more  fHable 
chalkf  limertone.^    So  much  for  the  appv  stratum. 

6.  The  lower  ftratum  is  in  two  diTiaionB  or 
strict  of  bois— the  upjK^r,  duiiky  in  colour,  contorted 
and  cavcmous  like  tliat  just  described,  but  more 
ftrni^ous— the  lower  one  dark  gre|r«  compact  and 
solid,  and  charact^^rised  by  abundant  fossils  ot  cidaris, 
an  ejctinct  ediintui^  the  Fpinrs  of  which  art  the  weli» 
known  **  olives  "  of  the  oonvenU.  This  IsstMiamed 
rock  appears  to  form  the  substrntum  of  the  whole 
country,  east  as  well  na  w^t  of  the  Jordan. 

The  mvine  by  which  the  traTeller  descends  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  QUves  (2700  leet 
above  the  Mediterrsnean)  to  Jericho  (900  below  it) 
cuts  through  the  strata  aU«idy  menttoned,  and 
stfords  an  unrivalled  opjiortuQitj  for  examining 
them.  The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in  chn- 
xacter  from  the  upp^r.  Instead  of  Hnwth,  common* 
place,  swelling,  outlines,  everything  hei-e  is  rugjged, 
pointed^  and  abrupt.  Huge  tiasures^  the  work  of 
the  earthquakes  of  ages,  cleave  the  rock  in  all  direo 
tjons — ^thej  are  to  be  found  as  mtidi  aa  lOOO  (eet 
deep  by  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
with  aImo«tt  vertical  Psides,  One  of  them,  near  the 
rained  klian  at  which  traTellers  usually  halt,  pre- 
senta  a  most  interesting  and  chanicte-istic  section 
of  the  stiata  (Ruasegger,  247-251,  &c). 

7.  After  'the  limestone  had  received  the  gcnenJ 
Imid  which  its  surface  &ti]l  retJlinl!^  but  at  a  time 
Ikr  anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  hu^  eruptions  of  lava  poshed  up 
from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and  oterfijowed 
the  stntiiied  btdSf  and  now  appears  In  the  form  of 
^■aalt  or  tnfu 


•  Bee  the  doicHp4iso  of  tbt  cavema  ot  Am  .^Itrfa  aaA 
Afir  l>9in«fi  ia  Bo^  U.  U,  61  3,  adid  Van  ^  1r«4A^ 
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i.  On  the  wast  of  Joffdim  thaw  t^imk  i 
have  been  hitherto  ^ind  only  noith  of  thti 
tains  of  Samaria.  They  ar«  ftfst  i 
the  fouth^wK^tem  side  of  tlie  Flaio 
fRu»,  258);  th<rn  they  are  Um.  siriit  tf 
oppcr-.)t€  Mdt!  of  the  plain  is  reached,  bdiitf  f 
hidden  bcl«w  the  deep  ridi  soil,  ext^pta  ^p 
here  and  there  on  thtf  surfnet.  Beyond  this  lllf 
abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  md  to  beci»> 
tntned  betweeu  DeJ&ta  on  the  north,  Tiberia  setb 
en«t.  Tabor  on  the  south,  and  Tuf«a  on  tht  ««L 
There  seeni  to  hai-e  Iw-t-  ♦«"  n-rv+r^  ..f  | 
one^  and  that  the  tu^t 
or  about  ^e  A'wm  ifi: 
of  Beatitudes')^  whence  tUi^  ^ri 
decUdtiea  of  the  Umertone  ti 
259,  260).     Thi  •  ' 

the  bark  of  Tibei 
the  bhick  soil,  so 
fi  Hamina  and  the  Plain  oi  ' 
the  one  on  the  south,  throOi 
ridge  of //*T«»rt,    Tl»e  t 
more  to  the  north,  tn  - 
where  three  of  tb^    — 
vifrted  into  the  r«' 
and  DelAta  (And.  i  , 

G€og.  119). 

Tl»e  btaalt  of  Tiberias  it  Mly  di-rniWW  I 
Anderson.     It  is  dark  iroo^r  csllil 

bat  firm  in  texture,  amygti  III  1 

with  carbonate  of  litne,  olivu^ 
spedfic  gravity  of  2'6  to  29.    It  is  olUo  « 
in  its  more  deveio}ied  portions,  w,  fur  hs 
the  difll  behind  the  town*     Here  the  jui 
the  two  formations  may  be  seen;  1^  l^tsfj 
cli&  being  limestone,  wbik  the  cr««ti  mI  H 
are  maslvt  faaiBalt  (124,  185, 1$$), 

llie  lava  of  Del&ta  and  the  nerthcra  lato 
considerably   from    that   of  T\bert»,   sad  •  ] 
oounced  by  Dr.  Anderwn  to  b?  of  later  A 
b  found  of  various  colours,  mun  Waek^ 
reddish-grey,  very  porous  in  ttsterc,  and  < 
much  pumice  and  wonne ;  p^if 
seen  at  eJ  /M»  wHerr  the  nedgbbttBtsf  i 
beds  are  contorted  in  an   unutoai  mUBir  {M 
128,  129,  130). 

A  third  variety  Is  found  at  t  f|nir  of  the  I 
Galilee,  projecting  Into  the  Ard  el  H6hi  1 
Kedes,  and  referred  to  tiy  Dr,  AndeitM  m^ 
Haiyeh;  butofth'-    -^>--  "     ' 

declinettoaasign  i  {«> 

9.  ThevolcanK  -hi^ 

projected  thi*  basalt.,  3. 

ancient  reoordii  of  the  a  'H* 

inthe£ioinnoft!!arthquakt^.    >«n  Io^l•! 
in  the  purticad  books  of  the  fiiMt,  which  < 


hare  bten  suggested  exoepl 
strophes,  theft  is  at  kitt  rt 
them,  vi*.  that  of  Ziy-hwinli 
quake  in  the  rtlci 
by  Joeephus,  wh' 
and  brought  >lnu!     , 
Mount  of  01  r,.      An'. 
"Syria  iiii'l   Vil^.-U' 
(iVinat>ies,  Sth  ed.  p. 
appearances;  and  verv 
shaken  at  di<&r»t  pen^ 
citlea  and  lost  nf  lives. 


irh   awftll  < 


t  StxDflAT  rents  mtm  dtft  In   Itk^  rvdk  •i  m 
eanhqMke  ot  i»;>l  (OUssut,  la  Kju«.  r%,  i 
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I  liWtory  of  the  rnvnges  committed  hj  earthqnakes 
ft  SUUm,  Tjre,  Beyrftt,  Laodicea,  tnd  Antioch." 
fht  MUM  author  (p.  S42)  mentions  the  remark- 
kU  fiurt  that  **  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  centuries 
iwre  was  an  almost  entire  cesRation  of  earthquakes 
D  Sjria  and  Judaea ;  and  that,  during  the  inteiml 
if  quicKence,  the  Archipelago,  together  with  part 
bf  A»ia  Minor,  Southern  Italy  aiul  Sicilj  suffered 
^Mtlr  from  earthquakes  and  yolcanic  eruptions." 
Ihioe  thej  have  again  begun  to  be  active  in  Sjria, 
%%  roost  nmarkable  earthquakes  have  been  those 
vhich  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1616  and  1822  (for 
tkis  seeWolfi;  T)raveis,ch.  9),  Antioch  in  1737,  and 
nberiaa  and  Safed  in  1837'  (Thomson,  ch.  19). 
K  list  of  those  which  are  known  to  have  affected 
Ih:  Holy  Land  is  given  by  I)r.  Pusey  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Amos  iv.  11.  See  also  the  Index  to 
[fitter,  vol.  viii.  p.  1953. 

The  rocks  between  Jennalem  and  Jericho  show 
nany  an  evidence  of  these  convulsions,  as  we  have 
ilrandy  remarked.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  re- 
mrded  as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself— that  in 
h*  reign  of  L'zziah  already  naeutioned,  and  that  at 
Im  time  of  the  crucifixi<m,  when  '*  the  rocks  were 
«Dt  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  **  (Maft.  xzvii. 
'»1 ).  Slight  *  nhocks  are  still  occasionally  felt  there 
«.  g,  Poole,  5<'t),  but  the  general  exemption  of  that 
it  J  from  any  injury  by  earthquakes,  except  in  these 
wo  oases,  is  really  remarkable.  The  ancient  Jewish 
rritera  were  aware  of  it,  and  appealed  to  the  fact 
•  a  piw>f  of  the  favour  of  Jehovah  to  His  chosen 
ity  (P*.  xlvi.  1.2). 

1 0.  But  in  addition  to  earthqnakes,  the  hot  salt  and 
eCkl  siirings  which  are  found  at  Tilwrias,  Callirhoe, 
nd  other  spots  along  the  \'alley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
ound  the  basins  of  its  lakes,*  and  the  rock-salt, 
litrat  and  sulphur  of  the  L>end  Sea  are  all  evidences 
if  volcanic  or  plutonic  action.  Von  Buch  in  his 
•Cter  to  IU>biiu(on  {B,  E,  ii.  525),  goes  so  far  as  to 
tite  the  Httimen  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  further  token 
if  it.  The  tiot  itpiiiigs  of  Tibeiias  were  olwerved  to 
low  more  cij}MOu&Iy,  and  to  increase  in  temperature, 
\l  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  1837  (Thomson, 
il.  19,  'JtJ). 

11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frrquently 
mcountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the 
limastcne,  which  fonns  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
xnintry.  It  is  vii^ible  from  time  to  time  on  the 
MUiks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  so  coveted  | 
irith  dopMits  of  tufa,  conglomerate,  and  alluvium,  as 
lot  to  be  traceable  without  dilliculty  (And.  136-152). 
)n  the  western  side  of  the  lower  Joixlan  and  Dead 
Mft  DO  volcanic  foimitions  have  been  found  (And. 
II,  133 ;  liuss.  2U5,  251) ;  nor  do  they  appear  on 
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•  Fc«r^flfths  of  the  population  of  Safed,  and  ono-fourth 
i  ttst  of  P.brrUu,  werp  kllUtl  on  Uiis  occmIop. 

•  Kvcn  Uie  Ufmenduns  partbquake  of  May  20.  1203, 
■^  did  Jeniaslem  a  very  slight  damage  (Abdul-latlff.  in 
Otta*  Fk^  drnffr.  Us). 

•  It  may  tw  conv<:nient  to  Rive  a  list  of  tho  hot  or 
mckMi  springs  of  I'slewtlne.  as  far  as  tbey  can  be  coN 
Wlad.  It  will  be  oLstTved  that  tbey  are  all  In  or  about 
bd  Jordan  Valley.    B4>t:lnntnR  at  the  north  :- 

Ain  Eyfth.  and  AId  lAtilgbub.  N.E.  of  Uke of Tibenas : 
H^tlj  warm,  too  bmcklsb  to  Iw  drinkable.  (Rob.  II.  40S.) 

AID  tfl'BArUeh.  •«  iiliorr  of  liake.  S.  of  Mcjdel :  80  l<ahr., 
I«btiy  bnckbh.    (l^jb.  II.  396.) 

Tlkarlas :  14i*>  Fahr. ;  nalt.  bitter.  snlphnitKnta. 

Awmuh,  in  the  W««Jy  Mandhar  :  very  hot,  sllrhUf  suN 
feanowk    (Rarckhaxlt.  May  6.) 

Wady  Malib  (.Salt  VuUiy),  in  th^  Tihfr  near  ISaJin. 
^  faikt.  I  viry  uA,  fetid.    (Kob.  ill.  3(»S.) 


Its  Mstein  shore*  till  the  Wady  Zurka  MiAa  is  up* 
proDched,  and  then  only  in  erratic  fragments  (And. 
191).  At  Wady  Hemirah,  north  o£  the  last-meD* 
tioned  stream,  the  igneous  rocks  Hrst  make  their 
appearance  in  8it»  near  the  level  of  the  water  (194). 

12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  developments  of  igteous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  Urge  portion  of  the  sur^ 
fiice  from  Damascus  to  the  Utitude  of  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over  the  suri^ca. 
The  limestone,  however,  still  underlies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syiia. 
In  some  districts,  such  as  the  Lejah  (the  ancient 
Argob  or  Trachonitis),  the  Su/d  and  we  ffnrrdM, 
it  presents  appeanmces  and  characteristics  which 
ai-e  perhaps  imique  on  the  earth's  surface.  The.<«e 
re>;ions  are  yet  but  veiy  im^terfectly  known,  but 
tiitvellers  are  beginning  to  visit  them,  and  we  simll 
pomibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  the  re5ults  of 
further  investigation.  A  portion  of  them,  has  )ie»n 
recently  described  in  great  detul"  by  Mr.  Wctzstciii, 
Prussian  consul  at  Damascus.  Tbey  lie,  howevfr. 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  proper,  ami 
the  reader  must  therefore  be  referred  fpr  tiieso  dii- 
covenes  to  the  head  of  Trachonitis. 

13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  remain  to  ht 
noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  the  Jonlan,  as  forming  the  floor  nt 
the  valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and 
accumuUted  at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  whu  h 
deliver  their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  still  deeper  caldron  of  the  Dead  .Sen.  Th<7 
appear  to  be  all  of  later  date  than  the  igneous  iXM'ks 
describeii,  though  even  tliis  cannot  be  con<kiere<l 
as  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Jonlan  valley  is  described  by 
Dr.  Anderson  (140)  as  exhibiting  thrcMighout  moie 
or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two  inde|)endent'  ter- 
imes.  The  upper  one  is  much  the  broa<i«r  of  tiie 
two.  It  extent  Is  back  to  tlie  face  of  the  limestone 
moimtains  which  form  tlie  walls  of  the  valley  os 
east  and  west.  He  regard.^  this  ns  older  tlinn  tl4 
river,  though  of  coui«  formed  ai'ter  the  rcmov.-^ 
of  the  material  frotn  between  the  wnlU.  Its  ii|i|)fi 
and  aiTessible  poitions  con.-^ist  of  u  mass  of  fit'tiitm 
brought  down  by  the  r;mn«  of  the  walls,  alw»y« 
chalky,  soinetimesi  **  an  actual  chiilk  ;"  usually  l-aif 
of  vegetation  (And.  143},  though  nut  uniformly  se 
;Rob.  iii.  :n5). 

Below  this,  vaiTing  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  soixtud  tenace,  which  reaches  to  the  diaiim*. 
of  the  JonUui,  and,  in  Ihr.  Andcrhun's  opinion,  h;it 

Below  Aln.F«hkah:  fetid  and  brackish.  (I^ncb 
Apr.  18.) 

One  day  N.  of  Ain-jidy :  80"  Falir. :  Mit.    (]\»le,  67.) 

Betwein  Wady  .Mabras  and  W.  Kliusholbeh,  S.  of  A'n- 
Jidy :  breckinh.    (Anderfton.  177.) 

Waily  MiUiariyat,  45'  K,  of  UMlflm :  salt,  containing 
nn.ill  Huh.    (Kittrr,  Jordatt,  TM;  IWle.  61.) 

Waily  el-Absy,  S.V:.  end  of  Vw\  Sva :  hot.  (Burckkardt 
Aug.  7.) 

WiuW  Benl-TIamed.  near  Rabba,  E.  side  of  Dead  Ecik 
(Ritter,  Svrim,  1203.) 

Wady  Zerka  Midn  (Ui11irl)c4<),  K  side  of  Dead  Sea: 
very  b<>t.  very  slightly  sulphureous.  (Seeiien.  Jaa.  IH; 
Irby.  June  H.) 

"  He%$tberiekt  €hfr  Hauran  umd  dU  Tmekmm.  IMO; 
with  ni.ip  and  woudcnts. 

•  (Vnujiarf  Iii>hlnsoa's  diary  of  his  JlMMViej  aci«B  IM 
Jt^iWa  nasr  liaMll  ^ItL  31SX 
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bma  czwvRtifd  by  the  rxxtiT  ilM»lf  before  it  had 
ihrtm^  l*»  it^  pri*?ent  limits,  witen  it  fiil«d  th* 
whole  Epoce  between  Ihe  eitttem  find  west«ru  tnoM 
of  tht  upper  temfcce.  The  ioner  side  of  both  tipper 
■DJ  lower  termoes  it  furrowed  oat  into  Goaicnl  knolls, 
bj-  tlie  tcHTDts  of  th«  rains  desoending  to  the  lower 
level.  These  oooes  often  attjim  the  nja^iitvde  of 
bills,  and  are  ranged  along  the  edge  of  tlie  teiiTtctfa 
with  curion*  regularity.  They  display  cotircnient 
aeoiion**  whi«!h  show  soractirnefl  a  tertiary  lini<atoDe 
or  iDvL,  flOLnetimea  qTiRtenaiy  de]iositJS  of  sand*, 
pmvel*,  vaHegttted  cky)s,  or  unstratified  detrituji. 
The  lower  ta.iuaebearA  a  good  deal  of  vegetation, 
oleander,  agiias  castnsi  &c.  The  a  11  ti vial  dcpo^^it^ 
have  in  some  places  been  swept  entirely  away*  for 
IV.  Anderson  speaks  of  cro«*itjg  tJac  wptumed  edges 
of  ntarlj  V{>rtical  j«tmta  of  limeatoue^  witli  neigh- 
bouring bedjs  contorted  in  a  very  violent  manner 
(148).     This  waa  a  few  milea  N.  of  Jericho. 

All  along  the  diaoncl  of  the  river  ar«  fonnd 
mound*  and  low  cliffs  of  oonglomcnitc«>  and  brecdas 
of  ^*arioufi  age&,  and  more  varioua  oompofiitkaip 
Rolled  boulders  and  pebbles  of  flinty  «uidstone  or 
chc*t,  which  have  dc^Kvnded  from  the  upper  hilU»  are 
hntid  \n  the  arm  ravinw ;  and  tul'as^  botJi  calcareous 
ami  f<iliceiouji,  abound  on  the  terraces  (And.  147), 

1 5.  Kound  Ihe  man^n  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  the  tertiary 
IhhIb  ajwume  lar^r  and  more  important  proportionf 
than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  mnrls,  gyp- 
si  tes,  nad  cone^lomerates  continue  alons:  the  boM  of 
the  western  cliff  as  far  as  tlie  Wady  Seblwh,  where 
tliey  attain  their  greatest  development.  Si?uth  of  this 
tbej  ftvno  a  sterile  wa^te  of  brilliant  white  marl 
lud  bitter  bait  flakes,  plouc^lied  by  the  rain-torrents 
from  the  hei^hl»  into  piunacle^^  and  obelifks  (180). 

At  the  fonth-HBastem  comer  of  the  sen^  «md* 
Btonei  begin  to  diaplay  themselves  in  pt«t  pit)- 
fiuionf  and  extend  northward  beyond  Wady  Zurka 
Miiln  (180 1.  Their  full  development  takm  place  at 
the  moath  of  the  Wady  M*?>eb,  where  the  beda  arc 
from  100  to  4  UO  feet  in  height.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  Umestone,  and  have  been  themselves  gx^- 
dually  worn  through  by  the  waters  of  the  nvine. 
Ther-  M^  many  varieties,  ditleviog  in  colour,  com-  ,  I»iod.  Sic*  ii.  48) 
poflitioQ,  and  date.  Dr.  A.  enumemt^K  several  of  that  it  procoeds  r 
lb^»e  (190,  19B;i,  and  stateas  injtanoes  of  the  rvti 
iiuidstone  having  been  tilled  up^  after  excavation, 
by  noncimformjiig  beds  of  ycll«w  saudstone  of  a 
much  later  date^  which  in  it«  tum  haa  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hollows  being  now  occupied  by 
detritus  of  a  iitn»im  long  ».ince  extinct* 

Rujaegger  mentions  having  found  a  tertinry 
breccia  overlying  the  chalk  on  the  eonth  of  Carmel, 
couipcKied  of  fmgoieuts  of  chalk  and  tiint.  onncntcd 
by  lime  {267). 

Uj.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  nhuas 
which  fbr-m  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  alj»o  thut  of  Ksdraelon^  Genoesareth,  and  other 
aimikr  plains,  will  complete  our  aJt^tch  of  U»e 
geology.  The  former  of  the^e  districts  is  a  region 
of  fjnom  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  widtii,  mtervening 
between  the  central  highland!!  ,<md  the  ^ea.  It  u 
foimed  of  washings  fit»ra  thase  hit^hlandR,  brought  1  ^pn^  over  tl»f 
down  by  the  heavj  nim  which  fall  in  the  winter 
iDonthG,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  remain  a:-; 
pennuuienl  streams,  yet  last  long  enough  to  spread 
thii  fertilising  manure  o^'er  the  face  of  the  country. 
Hie  soil  is  4  light  luimy  sand,  red  in  wme  pbc^, 


aeen,  hut  it  appears  U*  be  the  mam  iiioeileaa  viin 
compos  the  central  rooantalia^  lli«  act»i  me 
it  formed  of  a  rerr  recent  wi&dstobf  fan  «/  '^-» 
shell  s,  otlen  tho^e  of  exiiiiiig  efkectet  (U<' 
which  is  diidntegiiited  by  the  wmvm  ati 
the  shore  as  sand/  whene  it  fbrim  a  lf»i  fu  -» 
iriderable  width  and  hd;^ht.  Tbit  am  k  mm 
places  d^pe  the  outi^ow  of  the  stTVBttM,  mA  mk 
them  back  on  to  the  plAiti^  where  they 
form  mar^he?*,  which  with  prnprr 
afford  mo^1  ainaiatiis  to  the  fbiUif  f 

this  nlreo  i  rrici, 

17.  The  ^..,  ..        ..  uHMarcfth  ii  uaAiyMiui^w 
dltiutk«»  except  that  ita^  outer  od^  »  to^a^  Ij  it 
lake  instead  of  the  oc^an.     It-  suj^ikritT  m  fett^ 
to  the  mHritinae  land  ^ 
ancc  of  running  water 
round,  and  to  the  rich  >*u 
of  the  vnlismic  roca^  on   i 
immetliutely  ••nclt^se  it, 

IS.  The  plain  of  Esdnudon  lie 
of  hig>i1?m'i  with  n  thinl  'fhr 
from  * 

Wflt- 

the   (1*1 1. LI  .utr^*'    fi    fMMa  t^mm 

test  tnotiih^  of  i^t«  Mr.  Th«  ^1  l/  tli>|i»a 
also  vuiduiic,  tl»ough  not  so  poidj  •atalit 
Gennesar^th. 

19.  Ititnrnen  or  itspluiTlttm,  eU1«l  by  thti 
hummar  (tlir  sliimf  t/f  <]«n*  %L  3>,  ii  ««^ 
in  the  valley  ot  JojtUn.     At  liteb«|i, 
itsmot^"  of  the  sources  of  the  rtin , ,  'A  « 
from  ptla  or  welLi  m  Uith  an  ssn 
of  bituminous  earth  to  ^  4vpth 
(AiicL   115,  n ft).      It  ia  aW  locrul  u  .^  T 
ments  m  Uie  B.hore   of  the   tJ^  $«i»  ml  ^ 
!iionaily,  though    rarely »  fmxf  b^r-  •*—  *  ' 
are  diMxivered  tkwitiEng  tn  th«  w  . 
This  appears  to    hiiv^   Uwo    mv 
tyee  ui  andent  time:*  f'Jr^efih*  it*.  J 

^'    '■-'     '°        [Slimi:,]     ne  J 

i  oe  in  %Be  <«  u* 
pices  on  the  a  :  -if  th»  Vmi  ^\ 

i.  517)  oppoeit*-         ^  ruum^  ^^)i 

not  oorrohorated  by  Urn  t>\mrrruikm 
party,  of  Mr.  P^fwle',  or  of  f*r  RDh&& 
miiic  1  .   m^^k 

tiie  Lu,....,......-   ..1.,.-.,..^.,   i^   ,, 

Neby  Afu^  ejtisLs  iti  siratii  of  ^r^ 

that  the  biluiueu  i9ni|H&  frmn  Ifti  l*«ff  '>^  ^ 

the  limd    Sea*   luicl    there  mtsamahir 

some   accident  it   k   detached^  m^ 

tiui-frice, 

20,  Sulphur  b  fotmtl  on  the  W.  ^ 


portions  of  ( 
In  many  ^]> 
acid  atid 


^fth«£iMli 
mrlliflMMiri 


r  Tlie  atatenient  in  Uie  icit  t«  from  Thotumm  ( fAind  and 
Sack,  eh  33),  But  Ibe  Mrltir  tui>  IwruH  Umt  to  Uie 
ffptnlcn  otO«|rL  UmntlU  fi.M.  Ittuka  wtaum  no  oik  tuu  liad 


Nitre  i»  rarB.      Mi 
though  he  made  spi^ 


more  opportanlly  uf  JodfJo^  iM  ^ 
wind.    riil5  lit  ui0u  cuiod  Irr  hmftm  (^ 


■^-^™^-    ^..     M^W 
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c,  S«etxn  and  Robiuaou,  howeTcr,  mentioD 

•MO  it  ^Kob.  i.  513). 

:-«aIt  abounds  in   large  masMs.      The  salt 

of  Kaahm  Usdum  at  the  southera  end  of 
id  S«tt  is  an  enormous  pile,  5  miles  lonji^  by 
id,  and  sonoe  hundred  feet  in  height  (And. 

Its  inferior  portion  oonssts  entirely  of  rock- 
id  the  upiter  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
ten  with  a  large  admiiture  of  alumina.  [G.] 

;  Botany.— The  Botany  of  Syria  and  Pa- 

ditfers  but  little  from  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
i»  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  on  the 

What  ditlerenoes  it  presents  are  due  to  a 
admixture  of  t'ersian  foims  on  the  eastern 
r,  of  Arahi,^  and  Kgyptiim  on  the  southern, 

Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants  in  the 
rrid  depreMion  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

latter,  which  number  perhaps  a  hundred 
it  kiiui.s  are  anomalous  features  in  the  other- 
erantiiie  landscape  of  Syria.  On  the  other 
t^e^tine  forms  the  soutaera  and  eastern  limit 

Asia-Minor  Hora,  and  contains  a  multitude 
s,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance  no  further 
and  east.  Of  these  the  pine,  oak,  elder, 
e,  dog-rose  and  hawthorn  are  conspicuous 
es;  their  southern  migration  being  checked 
>  dix>u<;ht  and  heat  of  the  regions  beyond 
ly  country  of  Judca.  Owing,  however,  to 
>^ia|>hical  position  and  the  mountainous  cha- 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  main  tcatures 
-  flora  ait?  essentially  Meditermnean-Kuropenn, 
»t  Asiatic.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  com- 
arlioreous  and  frutesoent  plants  are  identical 
lose  of  Spain,  Aljrcria,  Italy,  and  (Ireece;  and 
r  belung  to  the  Kame  genera  as  do  British, 
nic.  and  Stnndinaviun  plants,  there  are  ample 
of  rn&titutiu};  such  a  comparison  between  the 
flora  and  that  familiar  to  us  as  any  intelligent 
tonical  observer  can  follow  and  i.nderstand. 
sl-'ewhci'c  throutjhout  the  Medit- ri-nnean  re- 
>yriaand  Palestine  were  evidently  once  thickly 
1  with  forests,  which  on  tlie  lower  hills  and 
have  \^u  either  entirely  removed,  or  else 
J  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and  copse; 
lii-h  ^tJll  abound  on  the  maintains,  and  along 

pcirts  of  the  sea-cosiht.     The  low  gi-ounds, 

and  ixK'ky  hills  ai-e  caqieted  with  herbaceous 
,  th.it  .ipjiear  in  mpid  succession  from  before 
mas  till  June,  wlien  thpy  ilisappear;  and  the 

alhiviid  or  white  calcaneus  soil,  being  thei* 
\  to  the  scorching  nip  of  the  sun,  give^  an 
of  forbidding  sterility  to  the  most  productive 
%.  l.TNtly,  the  lofty  regions  of  the  mountains 
my,  dry,  sw.irdie^s,  and  swampleas,  with  few 

or  nrctir  plants,  moiwes,  lichens,  or  ferns; 
•rv»entin;;j  a  most  unfavourable  contrast  to  the 

Scandinavian,  and  Biitisli  mountain  floras  at 
ons  •»ifvatioijs. 

A  ti-aveii'T  from  Kn'^land,  it  is  diificult  to  say 
er  tiie  familiar  or  the  foreign  forms  pi^o- 
!.  Of  tn-es  he  re<'o«j;:nizes  the  o:tk,  pine,  walnut, 
,  juni]icr,  aMer,  )^>plar,  willow,  ash,  dwarf 
pliin»'.  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond,  plum, 
inil  hawthorn,  all  elements  of  his  own  foi-est 
y  anil  pliintati<»ns ;  but  misses  the  lieech. 
It,  lime,  holly,  biirh,  lanh,  and  spruce; 
he  M«H  for  the  fii>t  time  such  southern  forms 
de  of  In! la  (J/r/wi),  caroh,  sycamore,  fig, 
,  pistichio,  styrat,  olive,  phyllyraea,  ntex, 
Dus.  celtis,  many  new  kinds  of  cak,  the  p»> 

ca#Vor  oil,  aai  vartcja  UJl  tropica!  gnmm. 
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Of  cultivated  English  fruits  he  sees  the  vine, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mullerrj,  and 
fig;  but  misses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  ctraw- 
berry,  currant,  cherry,  and  other  northern  linds, 
which  are  as  it  were  replaced  by  sucii  southern  and 
•ubtronical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  oordia 
myxa  [Mbaatan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  shaddock,  lime^ 
banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio-nut. 

Amongst  ceresds  and  vegetables  the  English  tm* 
veller  finds  wheat,  barley,  peas,  potatos,  mauy 
varieties  of  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuces,  endive,  and 
mustard;  and  misses  oats,  rye,  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  turnip,  beet,  noangold-wund,  and  fodder 
grasses,  with  which  he  u  &miliar  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sees  for  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
millet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  uaiM, 
egg-apple,  ochra,  or  AbelfMOschua  eacuUntua,  Cot' 
chorw  olitonuB^  various  beans  and  lentils,  as  Lablab 
mUgariaj  Phaaeoku  mungos,  and  Cicer  ca^imtm ; 
melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  cumin,  coriander,  fennel, 
anise,  sweet  potato,  tobacco,  yam,  oolocasia,  and 
other  8abtro|Hral  and  tropical  field  and  garden  crops. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  &r  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  roughly  classed  under  thi-ee  principal  Botanicai 
regions,  corresponding  with  the  physical  characters 
of  tlie  country.  Th^  are  (I),  the  western  or  sea- 
board half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  including  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
pLiin  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea. 
(2)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  which  includes  the 
east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Joi-dan  and  Dead  Sea  valley.  (3)  The 
middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of  Mount  Casius, 
and  of  Lebanon  above  3400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Le- 
banon above  4000  feet.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
botanically  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward,  vis.  the 
Hauran,  Lejah,  Gilrad,  Ammon,  and  Moab ;  coun- 
tries extending  eastward  into  Meaopotamia,  the  flon 
of  which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  Idumea,  wher« 
the  puj-ely  Arabian  flora  begins. 

These  Botanical  r^ions  present  no  definite  boun- 
dary line.  A  vast  number  of  plants,  and  especially 
of  herbs,  are  common  to  all  exce)>t  the  loftiest  parts 
of  Lebanon  and  tlie  driest  »\x)tA  ut'the  eastern  district, 
and  in  no  hititude  is  thei-e  a  sharp  line  of  demarc»- 
tion  between  them.  But  though  the  change  is  gradual 
from  the  dry  and  semi-tropiod  eastern  flora  to  the 
moister  and  cooler  western,  or  from  tlie  hitter  to  the 
cold  temperate  one  of  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  great 
and  decid«\l  difference  between  the  floras  of  three 
such  localities  as  the  I.ebanon  at  5000  feet,  Jeru- 
wlem,  and  Jericho;  or  between  the  tops  of  Lebanon, 
of  Carinel,  nnd  of  any  of  the  hills  bounding  the  Jor- 
dan ;  for  in  the  first  htcality  we  are  most  strongly 
rcmiaded  of  northern  Kui-ope,  in  the  second  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  thinl  of  wea^tem  India  or  Persia. 

I.  Western  St/ria  and  Palestine. — The  flora 
throngho^^  this  district  is  mndc  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  dillorent  families  and  genera  of  plants, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise  it  by  the  mention 
of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most 
]>rpvalent,  anil  are  the  only  ones  that  form  conti- 
nuous woods,  except  the  /'in'is  maritima  and  P,  Ha' 
Icpeivtis  (Aleppo  Pine) ;  the  former  of  which  extends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  tlic 
latter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and 
a  few  other  ranges  as  far  south  as  Hebron.  Tht 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Q^tcrciu  pae^ido-coccifert^ 
a  plant  scarcely  different  from  the  common  Q,  coo- 
cifcra  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  whl:h  it 
strongly  resembles  in  form,  habit,  nnd  erergresn 
foliage.     It  is  called  hoUy  by  lisut  travdletv,  joi 
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■lueh  UMd,  et(]<«ciRll7  in  Kjujpt,  where  the  m-i««>niik 


li'iercTtt  Hex  by  othere,  hotb  vei-j  (lifTerant  traer. 

Q.  paemkhcoocifera  h  perhaps  the  commonest  plant 

!&  all  Sjm  and  Palestine,  covering  as  a  low  d<*Dve 

hush  many  square  miles  of  hilly  country  enery- 

where,  but  nu-ely  or  never  growing  in  the  plains. 

It  seldom  becomes  a  lai^  tree,  except  in  the  vallejn 

v<  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

&mous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  full 

sire.    It  ascends  about  5000  feet  on  the  mountains, 

tat  does  not  descend  into  the  middle  and  lower  valley 

df  the  Jordan  ;  nor  is  it  seen  on  the  east  slopes  of 

the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  scarcely  to  the  eastward  of 

Jerusalem ;  it  may  indeed  have  been  removed  by  man 

from  these  regions,  when  the  effect  ot  its  removal 

would  be  to  dry  the  soil  and  climate,  and  prevent 

its  re-establishment.     Even  around  Jerusalem  it  is 

rare,  though  its  roots  are  said  to  exist  in  abundance 

in  the  soil.    The  only  other  oaks  that  are  common 

are  the  Q,  infectoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q.  Aegilopa.    indigenous  to  Syria.  Zizj/phus  SphuhChrvtuOin^t 

The  Q.  infectoria  is  a  small  dedduous-leaved  ti-ee,  i  Thorn— often  called  jujube — the  NubkoftheinH 

found  here  and  there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  on  I  is  most  common  on  diy  open  plains,  as  that  of  !»• 

the  Lebanon ;    it  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  i  cho,  where  it  b  either  a  scnunbling  briar,  a  ttrnM 

numbers  of  bright  chesnut-coloured  shining  viscid  !  shrub,  or  rarely  even  a  roiddling-sixed  tree  vitb 

galls  whch  it  bears,  and  which  are  sometimes  ex-  .  pendulous  branches :  it  is  fiuniliar  to  the  tnrcOtr 

ported  to  England,  but  which  are  a  poor  substitute  I  from  its  sharp  hooks,  white  undersides  to  the 


were  formerly  made  of  it,  lVptar».  ci^ 
ciaily  the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extmn^ii 
cocnmon  by  streams ;  the  latter  v  genendiy  triruHl 
for  firewood,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Ldnriaidy 
poplar.  The  Waluut  is  more  oommoo  in  Sirb 
than  in  Palestine,  and  in  both  countiies  ii  genenHf 
confined  to  gardens  and  oichaitls.  Of  large  utir? 
shrubs  or  small  trees  almost  unirer&ally  cpnad  air 
this  district  are,  Arbuttu  Andrachne,  which  ■ 
common  in  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  iwrtih 
ward ;  Crataegus  ilronta,  which  grows  equdly  ii 
dry  rocky  exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olivei,  mi 
in  cool  mountain  valleys;  it  yields  a Urp  jvUiv 
or  red  haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  the  mariMi 
Cypresses  are  common  about  rilUgen,  and  eqwcaly 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  atiaioiif  • 
considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  tb«r  hdif 


for  the  true  Aleppo  galls.  Q.  Aegiiops  again  is  the 
Valonia  oak ;  a  low,  very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree, 
common  in  Galilee,  and  especially  on  Tabor  and 
C-armel,  where  it  grows  in  scatteitid  groups,  giving 
a  park-like  appearance  to  the  landscape.  It  bears 
acoi-ns  of  a  very  large  size,  whose  cups,  which  are 
covered  with  long  recurved  spines,  are  exported  to 
Europe  as  Valonia,  and  are  u^sed,  like  the  galls  of 
Q.  infectoria,  in  the  operation  of  dyeing.  This,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both 
on  account  of  its  stuitiy  habit  and  thick  trunk,  and 
also  because  a  fine  piece  of  tlie  wood  of  this  tree  was 
sent  from  Bashaii  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  Cyril 
(iraham.  The  other  oaks  of  Syria  are  chiefly  con- 
Hued  to  the  mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  place. 

The  tj-ees  of  the  genus  Pistacia  rank  next  in 
abundance  to  the  Oak, — and  of  these  there  are  three 
bpecies  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  abundant,  but 
the  thiixi,  A  tera,  which  yields  the  well-known 
pitttadiio  nut,  very  rare,  and  chiefly  seen  in  cultJva^ 
tiun  about  Aleppo,  but  alM>  in  Beyrout  and  near 
Jerusalem.  The  wild  species  ai'e  the  iP.  Lentisctis 
and  P.  TerehinthuSf  both  very  common :  the  P.  Len- 
tiscus  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  low  bush,  which  is 
conspicuous  for  its  dark  everj^recu  le;ives  and  num- 
berless small  red  berries ;  the  other  gi-ows  Jai'ger, 
but  seldom  forms  a  fair-sized  tree. 

The  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceratonia  Siiiqua, 
ranks  perhaps  next  in  abundimce  to  the  for^)ing 
trt>es.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  foitns  wotxht, 
but  appears  as  an  isolated,  rounded  or  oblong,  very 
dense-fuliaged  tree,  branching  from  near  the  base, 
of  a  bright  lucid  gi^een  hue,  aflbrding  the  best  shade. 
Its  singular  flowera  are  produced  from  its  thick 
branches  in  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  lai-ge 
prnidulous  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread,  and  exten- 
oively  exported  from  the  Levant  to  England  for 
tit>(iing  cattle. 

The  oriental  Plane  is  far  from  nna>mmon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  great  plane  of  I>Bma8cus  is  a  well-known  object 
lo  travellers ;  the  girth  of  its  trunk  was  nearly  40 
tWt.  bu*.  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 

The  Sjcaoiore-fig  is  common  in  the  neighboui* 
VkMid  of  towns,  :uid  attains  a  large  sixc ;  its  wood  ii 


nerved  leaves,  and  globular  yellow  swcetiib  Mt 

with  a  hu^e  woody  stone.    The  Paliwrvi  aeJeatm, 

also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resemblet  it  a  good  M 

but  is  much  less  common  ;  it  abounds  in  tht  iiti- 

Lebanon,  where  it  is  used  for  hedges,  wdnif  b 

re(»gnised  by  its  curved  prickles  and  eoriooi  4j 

fruit,  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the  top.    Stf/nM 

offic^nalitf  which  used  to  yield  the  fiunooi  ^mti, 

abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  when  kiUf , 

sometimes,  as  on  the  cast  end  of  Gvnd  sal  m 

Tabor,  becoming  a  very  large  bnsh  brandiiag  hm 

the  ground,  but  never  assuming  the  torn  of  alR: 

it  may  be  known  by  its  small  downy  l«ave^  vhte 

flowers  like  oi-ange  blossoms,  and  round  ydlov  (rd, 

pendulous  fixnn  slender  stalks,  like  cherriMb   Thi 

fiesh  of  the  berry,  which  is  quite  uneatable, '» "f  * 

Mmi-transparent  hue,  and  contx&ins  one  or  mm 

large,  chesnut-coloured  seeds.     Tamanak  is  ■«•> 

mou,  but  seldom  attains  a  huge  size,  and  hn  i^ 

thing  to  recommend  it  to  notice.     Cfieamderdum 

a  separate  notice,  from  its  cjeat  beaaty  and  iho> 

dance ;  lining  the  banks  of  the  streuns  and  laks  ii 

gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  blanfMi. 

Other  still  smaller  but  familiar  shrubs  sre  FhfQ^ 

raea,  Bhamniu  alaterwis,  and  others  of  that  fan 

Jihus  Coriaria,  several  l^iminous  shrubs,  iS  i^M* 

gyris  foetida,  Caiycotome  and  Genista ;  Co«os«» 

ter,  the  common  bramble,  dog-rose,  and  hswthoiB 

Elaeagmu,  wild  olive,  Lycivm  Ewopatmn,  V^ 

agnus-caattu,  sweet  bay  {lABtnu  ftobiii»\  Efkdrai 

Clematis,  Gum-Cistus,  and  th«  caper  plant:  ihm 

nai-ly  complete  the  list  of  the  commoner  Awli 

and  trees  of  the  western  district,  which  attui  i 

height  of  four  feet  or  more,  and  aiv  almotf  » 

versally  met  with,  especially  in  the  hilly  coMlxy. 

Of  planted  trees  and  krge  slirubs.  the  tint  ii  »> 

portance   is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abtiodinti! 

cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  pitiduoes.  »li 

the  time  of  the  Cana.initeB,  enormous  buidMS  4 

grapes.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  sontkn 

districts;  those  of  Esbcol  beii^  still  pwlkalirif 

famous.    Stephen  Schnlta  states  that  at  a  till^ 

acdt  Ptolemais  (Acre)   he  supped  noiler  a  )>ip 

Tine,  the  stem  of  which  measored  a  feei  sBdi  v 

in  diameter,  its  height  being  30  fcK ;  aad  tW 

tlie  whole  plant,  supportai  on  trellis,  csitvd  li 

aiiHa  50  feet  either  wa«.     fht  buut-hn  of  f^ 
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r.  iM  10-12  Ibit.,  and  the  berrieR  wtrt  like 
i    piuioH.     Mariti  relates  that  no  vines  can  vie 

proiiuce  with  those  of  Jiidea,  of  whidi  a  bunch 
not  be  carried  far  without  destroying  the  fruit : 

we  have  oui-selves  hesird  that  the  bunches  pi-o- 
eil  near  Hebron  are  sometimes  so  long  that, 
m  attached  to  a  stick  which  is  supported  on  the 
ulders  of  two  men,  the  tip  of  the  bunch  trails  on 
ground. 

Sezt  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects  its 
orior  in  importance,  ranks  the  Olive,  which  no- 
ere  grows  in  greater  luxuriance  and  abundance 
n  in  Pali^tine,  where  the  olive  orchards  foi-m  a 
minent  feature  throughout  the  landscape,  and 
e  done  so  from  time  immemorial.  The  olive- 
*!  is  in  no  rcs{>ccti  a  handsome  or  picturesque 
ict ;  its  bark  is  grey  and  rugged ;  its  foliage  is 
c<4our  an  ashy,  or  at  best  a  dusky  green,  and 
irds  little  shade ;  its  wood  is  useless  as  timber, 
Mowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  \i»  fruit  uninvit- 

to  the  eye  or  |Kilate ;  so  that,  even  where  most 
lOilAiit  and  productive,  the  olive  scarcelv  relieves 

aspt^:t  of  the  drj  Koil,  and  deceives  the  super- 
id  ob!>erTer  as  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine.  In- 
J  it  is  mainly  owing  to  thei^e  peculiarities  of 

olive-titfe,  and  to  the  deciduous  diaracter  of 

tolioge  of  the  rig  and  vine,  that  the  impiiasioii 
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tnei  for  dyeing  and  um  medicine,  owiu^t  ^  ii>^ 
astringent  propcrtira. 

The  Banana  is  onlj  found  near  the  MediteiT^^r 
nean ;  it  ripens  its  fruit  as  (kr  north  as  DeTrout, 
and  occadonally  even  at  Tripoli,  but  more  oonstantlj 
at  Sidon  and  JafTa ;  only  one  kind  is  commonly  cuf* 
tivated,  but  it  is  excellent.  Dates  ai-e  not  fi«quent: 
they  ai«  most  common  at  Gaida  and  Jaffa,  when 
the  fruit  ripens,  but  there  are  now  no  grovta  d 
this  tree  anywhere  but  in  Southern  Palestine,  such 
as  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  tht 
assumed  site  of  Jericho.  Of  that  well-known  grovt 
no  tree  is  standing ;  one  log  of  date-palm,  now  lying 
in  a  stream  near  the  locality,  is  perhaps  the  \nA 
remains  of  that  ancient  Face,  though  that  they  were 
once  abundant  in  the  immediate  neigliliourhooii  of 
the  Deod  ^)ea  is  obvious  from  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Poole,  that  some  part  of  the  shore  of  that  sea  is 
strewn  with  their  trunks.  [See  p.  675  note.] 
Wild  dwarf  ilates,  nuely  producing  fruit,  grow  by 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  near  Caiflit ; 
but  whether  thej  ore  truly  indigenous  date-palms,  or 
crah^ates  prtHiucrd  from  seeillings  of  the  cultivate-i 
form,  is  not  known. 

The  Opunlia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  most  abund.iitt 
thi-oughout  Sji-ia,  and  though  a  nati\eof  the  Svvr 
World,  has  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  diy, 

n  prevalent  amongNt  northern  traveller,  that    hot  regions  of  the  esistern  hemisphei-e,  establi^h•J 
[loly  Luid  is  iu  point  of  pruductiveness  not  j  its  claim  to  be  regnidtsl  as  a  permanent  and  rapidly- 

at  it  wai  in  fomiei*  times;   for  to  the  native  I  in^^reiuing  denizi>n.     It  is  in  general  use  for  heilgin^, 


aurthi>rn  Kui-0|)c  esjwcially,  the  idwi  of  fertility 
ioai'iKimble  troui  that  of  verdure.  The  luticle 
IVE  must  be  inferred  to  for  details  of  this  ti-ee, 
ich  IS  perha^rft  most  skilfully  and  carefully  culti- 
bJ  in  the  nei^hliourhuoil  of  Hebron,  where  for 
a  J  inilei  tlie  rotids  nm  between  stone  walls  en- 
liig  moguiriceut  olive  orchards,  apparently  tended 
h  as  much  neatness,  caiv,  and  skill  as  the  best 
it  ganlens  in  Knglnnd.  The  terraced  olive-fords 
lod  S^Uvitieh  must  also  strike  the  nwKt  casual 
prver,  as  admirable  specimens  of  careful  culti- 
ion. 
The  Fig  forms  another  most  important  crop  in 


and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively  eat4*n  by  nil 
clttsseii.  I  a:n  not  aware  that  the  cochineal  insect 
has  ever  been  inti(hiuc>od  into  Syria,  whorp  there 
c:m,  however,  be  Uttle  doubt  but  that  it  might  be 
successfully  cultivated. 

Of  dye-stuffs  the  Carthamva  (SafHower)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated ;  and  of  Textiles,  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  <  'ottoii. 

The  Caiob,  or  St.  John's  Bread  {Ceratonia  Si- 
liqtki),  has  alnady  been  mentioneil  amongst  the 
conspicuous  ti  et>s :  tlie  sweetish  pulp  of  the  pels  is 
used  fur  sherbets,  and  abundantly  oaten ;  the  p(«U 
are  used  for  cattle-feeding,  and  the  lesives  and  bai  k 


and  Palestine,  and  one  which  is  apparently  for  tanning. 
atly  incn'osinj;  in  ext<.M)t.  As  with  the  olive  ami  The  Cistus  or  Kock-rose,  two  or  three  species  of 
Iberry,  the  tig-tnvs,  where  best  cultivated,  are  which  are  abundant  throughout  the  hilly  distiiits 
iinetriciilly  planteil  in  Hvl<U,  whose  &oil  is  freed  |of  Palestine,  is  the  shnib  from  which  in  fbiiner 


n  st(»oes,  and  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  of 
•Jb«  as  it  um  be  iri  a  somi-ti  opioal  climate.  As  is 
1  known,  the  tig  U-ars  two  or  thi^se  cit>ps  in  the 
r:   Jo.M'phus  says  that  it  boars  fur  ten  montlis 

of  the  twelve.  The  early  figs,  which  ri|)en 
ut  June,  are  nrkontxl  especially  gi>od.  The 
inier  tigs  a^in  riiieu  in  AugiUit,  anil  a  thiitl 
p  apliesirs  »u\\  Liter  when  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
te  aiv  occasiuiully  gathered  as  late  an  Jaimary. 
k  tigs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  chietly 
chnM»l  hy  the  Anib^  of  the  eastern  des(>rts.  The 
uinoit^-ti^.  pieviously  notical,  has  much  snuller 

rery  interior  fruit. 
The  (|iiiiice,  :ippie,  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 


times  (ium-I.nbdanum  was  collecteil  in  the  islanils 
of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 

With  n.>gard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herbaceous 
vegptttion  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  is  ditiicult 
to  alVord  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  Engli^h  non- 
liotanical  re^ider,  exwpt  by  comparing  it  with  the 
British ;  which  1  shall  first  do,  and  tlien  detail  its 
most  pruminont  botanicul  features. 

The  plants  contiined  in  this  botanical  region  pro- 
biibly  number  iu>t  less  fhan  2(H)0  or  2.'»00,  of  which 
peiha^ts  ,VK)  are  British  wild  flowers;  amongst  the 
ino!>t  conspicuous  of  these  British  ones  are  the  Jia- 
nfiiwultutaqnatilis^arv^nidSfMHi  Ficaria;  the  >  el  low 


water-lily,  I'upitvfr  Rhoefia  and  Av^ru/'on,  and  <«■ 
ici>t,  are  .tU  ini>st  abundiuit  field  or  orcliaixi  i  vcral  Fumitories;  fully  20  cruciferous  plants, 
OP,  ot^eu  pl;uite<l  in  lines,  rows,  or  quincunx  |  including  i>Ai6(ir^rNa,  watercress,  TMrri<iif(//a6r(i, 
mr^  with  tlu»  olive,  mulbciry,  or  tig ;  but  they  ,  SisymlHrium  Iriot  Ca^isclla  Bitrstuptistoriit  Cakik 
\gj  no  means  so  abumlnnt  as  these  latter.     The  ,  nMritimHf    LfpuUnm    Drahn,    charlock,    mustai^d 


(SPffrioate  grows  everywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like 
oruii>;e.  Ki-tefhjnus^  an«l  other  less  common 
at*«  i>*  more  often  seen  in  gai-dens  than  in  fields. 
P  fruit  ripi'us  in  AugiM,  and  is  kept  throughout 
printer.  Three  Kinds  nro  cultivati!il — the  acid, 
,.4,  mo<l  iiiripid  and  all  are  use^i  in  pivpahng 
r4  Mta  ;   Wu\y  •hr  t«u  k  aul  fruit  nud  of  sU  are 


otlen  growing  8  to  9  feet  high),  two  mignionettea 
(Kesedi  (i/!ki  and  lutea)^  SUeng  in/di/u,  various 
species  of  Cfrtthtitun,  Sjierijula,  SUllari<i  and  i4/*#* 
fcciria,  mallows,  Oeranium  utoile,  rotundiftAinmy 
lucuinin,  '/ustctum,  and  Itubertianton,  Krvdium 
wkochatntn^  ruid  cicutarium.  Also  many  siN^'ies  <»! 
I^Cjftunini'taef  e>pe(uilly  of  Maiiak/o,    Trifvliiun, 
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kitUotitfi  Lotiu^  Ommis,  Ervwn^  Viria  and  La- 
thyrut,  Oi  Uctacaae  the  ccnnmnn  bramble  »nd 
dojg-rnse.  Lvihmm  Saficaria^  Epilohium  hinuttimt 
Brtionia  dioiaty  Stxrifraga  trid'Jcti/HUJt,  GinUum 
Berwm,  Rublt  pfregriaa,  Asperula  arcmtis^  Va* 
riou*  Utf^jfUiftrae  aod  Compoaitae^  iuctudtng 
ihe  daisTt  woruwoodf  grttoudael,  dAodelianf  chi- 
fiory.  sowthi^le,  and  numj  othca.  Blue  tmd  whtk* 
pitnpcniel,  Ci/cltimen  Europatumt  Samoltis  Vah- 
randi^  Erica  r^oai,  Bomge,  Vervnica  Amajatlit, 
Beccabtmgaj  a^ettiSr  triphi/Uot^  and  Chmnaedryty 
Lai^raea  wquamariaf  Vervftiii,  Lamium  ampi4jc>^ 
cttr4«.  Hunt,  horehound,  Pmnella^  Statiee  Ztmo- 
niMin,  mtmy  Chenopodiacme^  Pofif^oimm  uul  ^14- 
mtfXp  PellitorVit  Mercio-utlis,  Eftpha'^<i9,  cettle** 
bnx,  elm,  several  willows  zmd  popUrs,  oofunum 
duck'Weed  and  pond^vreed,  Orchix  mono,  Crocux 
QutetiSf  butcher Vbroom^  black  Brjimj,  autumuftl 
Squill,  and  mtaj  rashes,  sedges,  and  fraisof . 

The  most  ahaadant  natural  £iiroilie»  of  plmtt  In 
West  Sjria  and  Palestine  arv — (1)  Lcgwninofffey 
(2)  ComposUaat  (3)  Labiatac^  (i)  iyrtcifeme; 
after  which  oome  (5J  UmhflUfifme,  (6)  Canji:)pftfjt- 
tme,  (7)  Boragmtatt  (8)  Scnjiphuhrmeitet  (9) 
(7ramtiiiKie,  and  (10)  LUiacmie, 

(1,)  Legttminosfif  abonod  ia  all  sitaatiam.  espe> 
dally  the  genera  Trifotittm,  IHgonttta^  Medivatjo^ 
Lotxu,  ricwj,  4od  Ordtu.K  \u  the  ridier  soils,  and 
ABtra^ahu  uj  caormous  pi-ofusian  m  the  di'ier  imd 
more  barren  dbtrict*.  The  latter  genns  is  ind(^ 
tbt  liJ'g^  in  the  whole  country,  upwards  of  fifty 
i^eciei  belonging;  to  it  beiog  enumcmted,  cither  as 
confined  to  Syria,  or  oommon  to  it  and  the  netgh* 
bouriiig  countries,  Among^^t  them  are  the  gum* 
b»niug  Astragali,  which  are,  howeTer,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  upper  moiiutoin  regions.  Of  the  shrubby 
Ligwninosae  there  art  a  few  species  of  Geni^iay 
Cytisus^  OnomSt  Hetama,  Amyfyria^  Cal^cotome^ 
Coroniita,  and  Acacia*  One  species,  Ihe  Ceratonin^ 
is  arboreous. 

(2.)  Comfjoeitae, — No  fiuaily  of  plants  mane 
strikes  the  obserrer  than  tiie  Com^yaaitof,  from  the 
Tidt  abundance  of  thistle  and  centanriea,  and  otihier 
upruig^plantft  of  the  ame  tribe,  which  swarm  nlike 
oter  the  richest  pbins  and  most  stony  hilLs,  often 
towering  high  aboire  all  other  berbuceous  re^etatioD. 
By  the  unohserrant  traveller  these  are  ofiea  sup- 
poied  to  indicate  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
contrary,  which  they  for  the  most  part  really  dn, 
for  they  are  nowhem  so  tall,  rank,  or  luxtiria 
on  tbemc&it  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the  ! 
of  this  axtjcle  to  detad  the  botoidiL^  poculi:i:..  ^ 
«f  this  Tcgetation,  and  we  can  only  mention  the 
genem  Centaurcij,  EchtnopSt  Onoporditm^  Cirsium, 
Cipuirtty  and  Cardwis^  as  being  eminently  cooxpi- 
cuotis  for  their  numbers  or  siie.  The  tribe  Cichor^ae 
are  acaroely  les  noinerous,  whilst  those  of  Gnapha^ 
iia€^  AMt6roii§at,  and  SentcitmidieafS^  wo  GommoD  in 
more  northern  latitades»  ire  here  oompanitively  rare. 

(3.)  Labiatae  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  moi^  obtrusire  from  the  fra- 
grance of  many  of  the  genera.  Thus  the  lovely  hills 
«tf  Gaiilett  an4  Samaria  are  in^parably  linked  in  tlw? 
memory  with  the  odoriferous  herhagi!  of  v  ■  •  -  ■" 
thyme?,  lavenders^  calnminths,  sagas,  and  r 
«f  all  which  there  are  many  specit*,  a- 
are  (ytSideriUt,  Phhnvkt  Staohyst  Bailota^  ^Veptla, 
K0»\  Mentha, 

i^.)  Of  Cntcifenkt  there  is  little  to  icnurk :  it> 
speriGs  are  gt'iierany  weed-like,  aiid  prasent  no 
marked  feature  in  the  laiid«spe.  Am4>i^  the  most 
MMifiMMe  «K    the  gipmtic  mnstanl,    prerioualy 
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nsentioLcd,  whidi  dota  not  diflrtr  frtsm  th*  ( 
mustard.  Smtipin  nigra,  saire  in  •»«,  HtA  Iht  4 
iiitica  hwentchiititica^  or  rose  af  JrmJio,  at)  1^ 
tian  a;]d  Arabian  plant,  which  h  Mrd  lu  |tv«  m 
the  vlordan  and  [>eQd  "Sf 

(5.)    Umbriliffsnif  y  to  muAt  • 

save  the  ahrr  '  v«—    ^  ^ 
order  is  cxi 
indiriduolf.,  v 

the  tall  mok  h4;ttii4g^  ^i  LU:  <U^q»  mIc 
in  damp  holJows.   The  grey  and  a|ktiiy  I 
ahuodont  on  all  the  arid  hills,  bdoo^s  to  ihii  i 

(6.)    Cdfyophiftleof  also  arc  not  »  vwy  1 
splcttmis  onler,    thoagh    «o    ntunfnms   tnt 
ijnaidaiice  of  pinks,  Siime  and  S4tptmma^  111 
marked  feature  to  ih^  eye  uf  the  hotauikL 

(7,)  The  iim-atfineat  are  fior  tiie  meat  |iiii  1 
weeds,  hnt  some  noCjiblo  exar^ooM  arr  Iba 
the  EdiiutHM,  Anekmiuh  and  Ommmaa,  m)ut 
among  the  mogt  tMMitfftfl  pboti  of  llw  omoU^ 

(8.)  Of  Son^uhHiitaeamptUuApdmmm 
ScnyphHtarw,  Veromca^  Lmaria^  and  tViaP 
(Mulldits) :  the  latter  is  by  fiv  the  most  1 
and  maiiy  of  the  epedes  «re  qiiil«  g%Hila& 

(9.)  Oratae9,  though  907  nuacfwas  a 
seldom  alford  a  sward  •»  in  loobfear  atti  i 
regions ;   the  pasture  of  Enfland  bariaf  it  ( 
OrieDtal  equiralent  the  herbs  and  biitiaB 
of  the  h}w  thrubby  plants  whidi  oofcr  tU  i 
and  on  which  m11  faertMVortkOf  aidniab  lort  lo  I 
The  Arund&  ikmae^  SaodUirvm  j 
EriantAus  Haw^mmtu,  ore  a11  cMapsnoai  kfi 
gigantic  stjse  and  stUy  pluinei  of  Bowm  0f  d 
grace  and  beauty. 

(10.)  Zi/iucvoe.— TheTiriety  t!idbinT!tTH^1l 
order  in  Syria  i«  perhspn  linwhei^ 
especiallr   of  the    bnlb-bearinif   Rwi 

is  evEfy VI  liMtK,  liue^dt  l| 
.       ^  white  I 

halt ;  Slid  tiie  iittJe  purple  autumoat  aqnill  •« 
the  commouirsi  pkut*  in  the  oouMtry.  tpnag^ 
in  October  and  Kovemb^  in  ^  meat  I 
imaginable. 

Of  other  nntntnl  orders  worthy  i»f  o 
reasoQ  or  another,  am  Vmtacta^t  tor  1^  | 
its  &peciM ;  (7«nmtac«£v,  which  m*  f«y 
and  beautiful ;  Ruiactae,  which  art  am 
very  strong-st^Kiited  when  bruj»el.  Mm 
'  n  abundant  as  in  niof*  northini  1 ' 
presented  by  OM 11 

coimtry,  tn  Tittik- 

5Ji/atVrttf  a^  uot  »| 

as  in  cooler  ix^iitii*,     L^^^^xof  at*  fwyi 
especially  tlie  genem  A'tuiwCM,  ^ 
and  PterocefJiahii,     Catnffsmdaotm  am  Wi^if^\ 
and  LoMiaotaa  nuri.    A  imifaatif  mk  l^^^i^ 
are  both  rara,  though  out  or  two  1 
uncommon.    There  are  rwf  fow  '" 
many  C*mv^!r*tU.     Of  *S»^m«ie.  / 
Ifimuo  .•-  ffry 


■bbplwi,Mfii 

rriie«  «/«nil 


th*  blui 
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iaUt  in  ficUi :  upwards  of  iiflj  Syrian  spaac* 
nown.  Crozophorat  Andrachnet  and  JHctHUSt 
oui.r.'^ni  types,  are  also  oommoD.  Urticeae 
nt  th<  ccmmoQ  European  nettles.  Mercuriality 
PfUitor?.  Moreue,  the  common  and  sycamore 
aiid  the  bUck  and  white  mulberries.  AroiJ«ie 
err  common,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome, 
irr'(lQep.piirple  lurid  spathes,  which  rice  out 
«  ground  b^foi*  the  leaves. 
*  Balanophoragf  the  curious  Cynomorium  cocci' 
I,  or  **  Fung<is  Melitensis,"  used  as  a  styptic 
kg  the  Crusades  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  is 
d  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
tdcfte^  as  in  otlier  dry  countries,  are  scarce. 
ideae  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
ly  South  European  species  of  OrcAu,  Ophrys, 
nUhes,  and  Serapiaa. 

naryliidetie  prenent  Pancratiinnt  Stembergia, 
'iriom^  and  NarciM$ua,  Irideae  hiu  many  species 
ris  and  CrooUy  bendes  Momea^  Oladmlm, 
homema,  and  KomtUea,  DioKoreae,  Tamus 
fumis.  Smilaceae,  several  Asparagi,  Smilax, 
^iuKus  aculeatui,  Mehmthaceae  contain  many 
Ucums,  bmides  Merendera  and  Erythroatictus. 
toe  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
■  and  luxulas.  Cyperaceae  are  remarkably  poor 
ed«s ;  the  genus  Carex,  so  abundant  in  Europe, 
pectally  rare,  nut  half  a  dozen  species  being 
MTated. 

ms  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
«  climate,  and  most  of  the  spedes  belong  to 
Lebanon  flora.  The  common  lowland  ones  are 
ntum  cnpiUus-reneritf  Cheilanthes  fragrana, 
mogramma  Irptophylh,  Ceterach  officmanan, 
it  ianceolata^  and  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
on,  Selaginella  denticulata  is  aim  found. 
le  of  the  roost  memorable  pbmts  of  this  region, 
indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebi-ated 
TO*  of  the  ancientA  {Papyrus  antiquortun), 
h  Ls  said  once  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of 
ower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
a  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
lat  beiide  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
M  island  of  Sicily.  The  Papyrus  is  a  noble 
t,  forming  tufts  of  tall  stout  3-an(;led  gr«en 
ich  stem5,  6  to  10  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
khes  by  the  Ijike  of  Tiberias,  and  is  also  said 
^ow  near  Caifia  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
inly  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  country. 
^  other  Cryptogamic  plants  little  is  known. 
aa,  lichens,  and  Hepaiicae  are  not  generally 
ion,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  marine 
-  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
«diterrauean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no  know- 
latall. 

5-^ir6i|/iefatf,  though  not  included  under  any  of 
^ve  hmdH,  are  a  very  freqtient  order  in  Syria. 
■■  the  imm<^se  crops  of  melons,  gourds,  and 
Kins,  the  colocynth  apple,  which  yields  the 
K  drag,  is  common  in  Rome  parts,  while  even 
B^  ir  the  Squirting  Cucumber  {Kcbaiiwn  ela- 

plants  that  contribute  Largely  to  that  showy 
fc«r  fi>r  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is 
^>sa  may  \te  mentioned  AdoniSt  Iianunad»s 
^>ttt,  aol  others ;  Anrmone  coronarui^  poppies, 
^*«ii,  Ifatthioi'it  Malcolmia^  Alyssftmt  Hi' 
<*,  ff^Hiinthcmum^  Ci<tiu,  the  cnper  phuit, 
pinks,  Sil^ne,  >''iponar»n,  and  (ri/pmipkiU\ 
^  i'hiurts*  miUluwA,  TMtatcra    IIyptr\ciuii\ 
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many  gcnmmms,  Erodiwnt,  and  LegmmnottH, 
and  LcSfiatae  far  too  numerous  to  individuaJiw -, 
ScabiMOt  Cephalaria^  chrysanthemums,  Pyrfthnma, 
InukUf  AcMlkas,  Calenduku,  Cmtaureas,  TVago" 
pogons,  Scorzoneras,  and  Crepiz ;  many  noble  Ca$i^ 
panuloB,  cyclamena,  Cotnohuli,  AnchutoM,  Ono§- 
mat,  and  Echiwrn,  Actmthus,  Verbaacwni  (most 
conspicuously),  Veronicas,  CeUias,  Jfyoscyamus ; 
many  Arwns  in  autumn,  orchis  and  Ophryt  in 
spring;  Narcissus,  Tazetia,  irises,  P€mcraHums, 
Sternbergia,  Oladiolus;  many  beautiful  crocnset 
and oolchii'umt,  squills,  l\Uipa  ocu/wao/w,  Oag$as, 
fritillaries.  Alliums,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  NuscariSp 
white  lily,  ffyacinthus  orientalis,  SeUefxUias,  and 
AsphodelL 

With  such  gay  and  delicata  flowers  as  these,  in 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  is  almost 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  summer ;  and  at 
in  similar  hot  and  dij,  but  still  temperate  dimatcs, 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  they  often 
colour  the  whole  landscape,  from  thar  lavish 
abundance. 

II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine, — 
Little  or  nothing  being  known  of  the  flora  of  the 
range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dmd  Sm,  and  the  country 
about  Dunaacut. 

Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  vegetatioa  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syria  than  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  ot'Pistacia,  besides  SinUax,  Arbutus, 
rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Mamnvs,  Phyllyraea,  bramble, 
and  Crataemts  Aronia.  Of  these  the  last  alone  it 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  appears, 
nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones.  For 
the  first  few  miles  the  olive  groves  continue,  and 
here  and  theie  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
recurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  thes*  are  scarcely  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hills,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  copse, 
and  sprinkleil  with  sterile-lodEing  shrubs  of  ^so2as, 
Cappttridcne,  Zygophyllum,  rues,  Fagonia,  Poly^ 
gonum,  Zizyphns,  tamarisks,  alliagi,  and  Artemieia^ 
Herbaceous  plants  are  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  continuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Ju«lea. 
Amongst  theni,  Boragineae,  Alnneite,  Frujonia,  Pofy^ 
gonnm,  Cro^ophora,  Ktqi)horb%as,  and  Leguminosae 
are  the  most  ti^][iient. 

On  descending  UKK)  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  subtropical  and 
dcst^rt  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
coiinteitHi  in  full  force.  Many  plants  wholly  foreign 
to  the  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
rioia  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  country  as  far 
east  as  the  Paniab.  The  commonest  plant  is  the 
Zizyphm  Spina-ChriMti,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs, 
fonning  bushes  or  small  trees.  Scarcely  less  abun- 
dant, and  as  large,  is  the  Biilanites  Aegypiiaca, 
whose  fiuit  yields  the  oil  called  zuk  by  tlie  Araba, 
which  is  reputed  to  })0K»e»  healing  propertiea,  and 
whirh  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  Ciilead. 
Tamarisks  ai-c  n'*cst  abumlant,  together  with  Jihus 
{SyrittC'i?!,  conspicuous  for  the  bright  green  cf  its 
few  small  leaven,  and  its  exact  resemblance  in  fdiige, 
bark,  and  habit  to  the  true  Balm  of  Gikad,  tlw 
Amyris  GUeyulensis  of  Arabia.  Othei'  most  aluu* 
dant  shrubs  are  OcKradenus  bacoittas,  a  tdl,  brarcii- 
mg,  almost  leatiess  pUnt,  with  smnll  white  berriea 
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tod  tfc»  ^▼igsrf,  Imdebfi  bfoom  cal'f-l  i?ir<aiiM. 
^oaLn'rt  ^^nufxktna  Is  very  abundjuit,  ami  txli^ 
tmleJ  tor  tlw^  tklicioiw  fiTi^ance  of  itj  jelUtr 
ft *wert.  It  is  chit^f  upoti  it  that  fhe  supei  b  mU*  toe, 
t'yratiih'.ta  AcaeuUj  growv,  wliofie  scarlet  tioweii 
4fi»  brilHsiAt  omsmenU  to  the  doiert  dimng  winter, 
gl viug  the  Appaamiuae  of  fittmt  to  the  biLibiA,  Cap- 
parit  ipi'koaa,  the  commoa  capei'-pfant^  flouH^bes 
ftviywhcre  in  tbt  Jordmi  TAlley,  form  log  diimpi  iii 
the  Twy  irid  rockv  bottotm*  which  are  oooftpicuoiu 
for  their  pilo-blue  hue,  when  seen  (ram  a  dlstAnce. 
A  thagi  mcaironan  u  extremelj  commoa ;  as  i«  the* 
frickij  Sohmim  Sbcfoma^iun,  with  purple  How  em 
111  J  globiiJar  ydlow  fruits,  oonUDoidy  knowD  m  the 
i>i"«H  Sea  iipple. 

On  tlie  k-mks  af  tlic  Joithm  itself  the  arboTt>orj» 
fttn!  »ht  itUby  vegrtitiou  chiefly  ooa&ist4  of  Popuim 
/'^npfinitiea  la  pljujt  found  all  over  Central  Asin, 
tut  not  known  weat  of  the  Jordaii),  tjimnri«k» 
0»}pii  ailai,  Parpioca,  Acacia  v^ra,  ProropU 
^Uphfrnianctt  Ami^  Donax,  Lgcium,  and  Cup^ 
^ins  spinosa,  A&  the  ground  becomes  alioe,  jliri- 
ptex  IIMimita  and  large  Stiitica  (iea-plaks)  appear 
in  vast  abiindnnoe,  with  very  many  snccujeut 
Rhi-ubby  SnUatiits,  Salicomiast  Suardus,  and  othei 
allied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  dcuEcxit 
nuiny  of  which  are  typical  of  th«  salt  deprestioot 
ol  tho  Cupiao  and  Centxml  Asia. 

Other  very  troptcd  plants  of  this  region  am 
Zf^ijof}hyliutn  cooainetim^  Bocrhtwia^  Indiyc/etft -^ 
•^'veml  Atiragatu  Cuniat,  Gymnoearpum,  and 
Nifraria,  At  tne  same  time  thoroughly  Eur<t]»e;ui 
fmnu  iii'«  common,  i^pcdaliy  tn  wet  placu ;  as  doekT 
mint*  Vir^mica  AfrnjaUUn  aod  Sium.  One  remote 
Aud  UltlcvtsdM  spot  in  this  region  U  particuloriy 
ivletimted  tor  ihi;^  tn^pir^sil  churacter  of  its  vegetation. 
Tbift  i»  the  small  valley  of  Eng^di  '  Ain-jkhJ,  which 
K  on  the  w«t  »boi*?  of  the  [>ead  Si^a,  and  where 
alom*,  it  is  Mid,  riw  fallowing  tropical  planU 
g^ow  \ — Sid'^  miitka  and  Aiintica^  dihtropit  pro- 
cent  (whotm  UaJdeiy  fniits,  fnU  oif  the  silky  ooma 
of  the  seerb,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Soduna),  Amberbitat  Batatas  litUtralU, 
Acrvix  J<mmica,  IHuchoa  Dioscondis, 

It  b  here  tlisit  tlje  Saft^idom  P^raica^  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  roustard-trcc  of  Scripturt,  giuwe : 
il  i«  a  anmll  tree,  fbund  as  fiir  south  as  Abysaiiiia  or 
Adfii.  ond  efi^tword  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
U  imknowQ  we^t  or  north  of  I  he  Dead  Sea.  The 
liite  Dr.  i^oyle — -miaworef  no  doubt,  how  scarce  nnd 
hw^l  it  wast  and  arguing  fiom  the  pungent  tjuste  of 
i!--  Urk*  which  is  usied  as  hoiac-radiih  \n  India — 
supposed  tiiat  this  ti-ee  was  that  alluded  to  in  the 
|iimhle  of  the  tnustard-tree ;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  baik  not  genenillj  known  to 
the  natives  of  Syrian  but  the  plant  itidf  i«  lo  scarce, 
Imvil,  and  little  known,  that  Jesus  Christ  ooold 
ii»ver  have  miitie  it  the  subject  of  a  parable  Uiat 
would  i^aach  the  uiidei«tf«ftiling  of  Hii  heorers. 

The  shores  immeiiately  aixtund  the  iXadSan  pre* 
went  abiiniduice  of  vegetation,  though  almost  wholly 
of  ■  saline  character*  Juncus  mantimns  h  very 
twnnuxi  m  laipe  clumps,  and  a  yellow-Howened 
gmundfiel-like  pbuit,  Inuia  critktnoides  (aho  com* 
mon  on  the  rocky  shares  of  Tyi-e,  Sidon,  &c  /, 
Speripilitria  tnantinui,  Atriplex  i/a/iVnia,  Saia- 
ni/e*  Afgyptiacih  ««veial  shrubby  Suaedas  and 
Sfiiit^otmiiu^  TttmarUt  and  a  prickiy-Leaved  gnvs 
(Fitirtai)^  tl)  gixm  more  or  less  doss  to  the  elge  of 


fhit  viler;  wiiOe  of  Qon^oaliue  p|«jt»  tfbe 
S^idemtiewn,  rauktrit:^  Centamnm^  aol 
brakes  of  Antndo  r^tjfutx  ms^f  be  •cei  afi 

The  most  AingiUor  citifi-i  is  l»a«rv 
in  the  rvHiacent  tix»m  the  iimd  i^  td  Ibr  liillb  m 
K.W,  shone,  which  prennita  (%u%  a  ^^^LImi  0m 
rise,  and  tJieo  n  i.^n*'^  nt  x-^^'i  - '^t^f^wook  99nm^ 
at  tlie  KUUB  levi  own.     Cl^BlN 

iiiis  anient  each  <  H.t  laCfetr  *<^pa| 

arc  suoueastrely  i  rmm  ^pmm^ 

Anchum,  plnlt,  i  cttsssm,  iK,^ 

but  no  treos  ar#  aven  un  mc  loiiguudt  cif  Jarvia^ 
Lft  approached. 

Regiom  of  .^^jfia.—Thv  riok  fonm  the  fs^ilML 

arboi-eons  vegeUtmn  of  thL"*  rfffifltj  }v'}trw  sHcw  f,^ 


The  Quercm  psr 

sc«n  much  abov«' 

at  Mk  gn»i  '!"  ' 

;.-.-^  ^^^. 

somw  m«igij 

:iin^th*Mv« 

mm  Cerrig  • 

,  Lh«  Q  £Hft. 

hetfjn,  or  i 

i^Mu^Q,  lAmLmi 

a  mamif^ 

vrhtm  sot  4^tm 

from  some 

Ur^^ixttmi^/M 

Atlhess 

^nheoamtwrnrntk 

but  the  Hp?,. . ,     „.., , 

.....   ._    M   jLv4iif'A.t.Tt^ltfadU 

out.      The  JunffMtrtu 

C^USH'                               '*^^^^l 

not  80   cnrntiion    n>   1 

j^H 

(J,<.yr 

'^m 

J.  d. 

'  f^ 

likr  fr^  ^- 

,  1   i  '&J  ^^<3Mi'^ 

V"  al,    v:.l 

m^i«Bfd 

^h\<'  fliht  n    ■ 

unlyi^pM 

lor  which  w«  must  reier  the  rmkr  It  Ibt  I 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  ^ftfT  lOi^ 
alptnr  Syrian  mount) ins  doaisjida  m 
As  brforc  rr:-  ^  V  -  --*  ■  '"-**  J^ 
sents  a  veg< '  vni 

to  that  oi   *  ^  ,  lis,  orj 

AmerifSi,     This  m  {virlLy  ovriitK;  to  tlis  [ 
extreme  drrneft;  "f  tbf.  rlimHt**  rbirini?  a  « 


:*lin^i 
fjAfur*  "f  ^ 
..*.u44UofL 
;  hnllMriif  I 


■  Fvanr'a  notices  of  UiPttslES  of  S}Tla»ei»?V^a 


fwrt  of  the  > 

of  the  deseii 

diylimestci  .,  .  ..;  ., 

Herraon,  m  nhaxioa 

more  to  a  v,  having 

cold  one  duiiug 

(whose  former  pi. 

in  thi      ' 

H'lVC    < 

rtom^        

m;iy  Iw  gjitliercd  < 

elpvgtion^  tJi:ut  nt  ' 


;><jiv^i  tiiUia,  ii'.iL  jum  i-ixaT  iiuiiii.a:r 

Lefaftooa,  though  thoM  tDooiitfttoi «ft  dii  A' ^ 
latitude. 

At  the  ck^TAtion  of  44K)0  Ibit  «  thftj 
many  plant*  of  the  mHdl*'  «iid  onrthrtA] 
of  Eimipe  cvmmrT.  wbidilb*! 

spicuous  are  haw^  *  'ld«~,  < 

butcher's  binom,  a   .,^,,.^,.j  ^.,   thel 
fuckte,  mnpU,  and  jasminit.     A  Utile  I 
5-7000  ft.,  occur  OlfonMiKr, 
ci/m,  phmrottv  Da^thm  (HiCitU^,  w  f«ril  e 
poteriuni^  Jun^ptrm  otmrnmnti, 
ejeccimt),  and  oidir.     ^ ''  ' 


M^a/  4c,  (Q  ttu»  Ar«t,  |7i«|,  M0a< 


kftbl 
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PALESTIMC 

flwn  M  no  shrubby  veicetntUin,  prupeiijr  to  calWd. 
What  Anibi  Uiare  are  loitn  small,  rounded,  hanb, 
^rioJj  buahei,  and  belonjs;  to  genera,  or  foma  of 
fiua,  that  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  drj  moun- 
tain fe^ona  of  the  Levant  and  Penia,  and  West 
Am  geiMnllj.     Of  them  Astragali  are  by  far  the 

•  BO»t  numerous  including  the  A,  Tragncantha, 
wiich  jiekb  the  fiimoua  g;im  in  the  greatest  abun- 
danoe ;  and  next  to  them  a  curious  tiibe  of  Statice$ 
CsUed  Aeanikitlimon,  whose  rit^d,  pungent  leaves 
n«ad  like  itan  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 

c  |!lant;  and,  lastly,  a  small  white  chenopodinceous 
plant  called  Koaea.    Th&te  are  the  pitrralent  forms 

i  op  to  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon,  gix)wing  in 
Oobular  mnves  on  the  rounded  Hank  of  IMiar-el- 

f.       Kbodib  itself,  10,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 

At  the  elevation  of  8-901.H)  ^»  the  beautiful 
•SlTcnr  Vkii  amescma  forms  lai-ge  tufts  of  pale 
kltM,  where  waroelj  anything  else  will  grow. 

The  herbaceous  planu  of  7-10,000  tt  altitude 
era  still  chieHj  Levantine  forms  of  Ccanpanuln, 
MammcubtSf  Gjrydaiit,  Draba,  Siltne^  Aremtrii, 
Saptmarvi,  Geranhun,  Erodium,  several  Umbel' 
Hfars,  OaKtan,  Krijeronf  Scorzonera,  Ttraxaaan, 
imiin§'tce,  ScrophuiariOf  Nepeta,  SiderdiSt  Asptto- 
AAnm,  Crocutf  Omithogalutn ;  and  a  few  grasises 
md  aei^es.  No  gentians,  heaths,  PritnulaSt  Mui- 
ftagw,  anemones,  or  other  alpine  fiivouritea,  are 
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Th«  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
iBkm  defb  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of  snow 
■bore  9000  ft.,  are  DrahaSt  Areiifiria,  one  small 
^MiNti/Za,  a  Fettuca^  an  ArabU  like  alpina,  and 
fki  Oxyria  renifonnis,  the  onlj  deddoillj  Arctic 
ine  in  the  whole  country,  and  pi-obably  the  oiilv 
^■Uideristic  jilant  remaining  of  the  fiui-a  which 
inhabited  the  Lebanon  dunug  the  glacial  period. 
f^  K  however,  extremely  lare,  and  oidy  found 
^0l^ing  under  stones,  and  in  deep  detts  of  rockn, 
^01  Che  veiy  sunr.mit,  and  near  the  patches  of  snow 
fm  DiiaiHil.Khoiiih. 

JVb  doubt  Ci'vpU^amic  plants  ai-e  sufficiently 
0BMrous  in  this  repon,  but  none  have  been  col- 

^  ••  •xcept  ferns,  amongbt  which  are  Cystopteris 

^ug^Wv,  J^olijiodiHtn  vulgare,  NepKrodvim  pallidum, 
mmd  .^^ffymtichum  angulare,        ^      [J.  D.  H.] 

ifit>C>*.CK3T.— Much  informations  still  needed  on 
him  M*M.  i>|e<ct  before  we  can  possibly  determine  with 
*X^ •'^B'* ^we  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Palestine ; 
■■■*'»  ^l»e  complaint  of  Linneus  in  1747,  that 
■J*  '^^■■'■**_  Ie«  acquainted  with  the  Natural  Histoiy 
^^{j^***  K^e  th.'ui  with  that  of  the  remotest  yaxX^  of 
**•  ■  ^    aImo>t  as  just  now  as  it  was  when  the 

■*"^  ^«"«s  made.  "There  is  perhiips,"  writes 
**^*  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land,  "no  country 
"****^'*^  by  travellers  whouc  fauna  is  so  little 
^*!^«"     «  hat  of  Palestine"  (/6«,  i.  22);  indeed, 

^J^^  ■*»Jnt  is  general  amongst  zoologists. 
^J^^     ^        be  sutiicient  in  this  article  to  give  » 
t-Axvey  of  the  iiiuna  of  Palestine,  as  the 
*     And  moiie  particular  information  in  the 
"^^les  which  tieat  of  the  various  animals 
respective  names. 

'ii.— The  Cheiroptera  fbats)  are  pro- 
lentcd  in  Palestine  by  the  s^iecies  which 
to  occur  in  t^ypt  and  Syria,  but  we 


rml 


'  little  doubt  whether  the  t^wn  bear 
^a>a7  Dot  oitauiunally  be  foond  In  PulesUne. 
X   <».^j^*i|L*^  (Reu€  in  dat  Jtvnjenland). 
k^^  ^^V- •*nlth,  la  Kltto'ii  fyr,  sru  •  Badaer.*  denies 
^^  "*^tLf  wxun  In  falesitaie,  nd  sajs  It  baa  aut 
U. 


want  precise  information  on  this  point.  [Bat.3 
Of  the  Irueciiwra  we  find  hedgehogs  (JL'rmaoni 
Eitropeus)  and  moles  ( Talpa  vulgaris,  T.  coeca  (?)), 
which  are  recorded  to  oocur  in  great  numbers  and  to 
commit  mtich  dnmage  (Hawelquist,  Jrot;.  p.  120): 
doubtless  the  family  of  Soricidae  (Shrews)  is  also 
represented,  but  we  lack  information.  Of  the 
Camivora  are  still  seen,  in  the  Lebanon,  tbo 
Syrian  bear  ( Urmts  Syrtacus)^  and  the  panther 
{Lwpardns  varius),  which  occupies  the  centivl 
mountains  of  tlie  land.  Jackals  and  foxes  are 
common ;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasionally 
observed ;  the  badger  {Melts  taxus)  w  also  aaid 
to  occur  in  Palestine;^  the  lion  is  no  longer 
a  resident  in  l^lestine  or  Syria,  though  in  Ei- 
blical  times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  do 
means  uncommon,  being  frequently  mentioned  fa 
Scripture.  [LiON.l  The  late  Dr.  Hoth  informed 
Mr.  Tristram  that  Iwnes  of  the  lion  had  recently 
been  fmuid  among  the  gravel  on  the  banks  of  the 
JonL'ui  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee*  A 
species  of  squirrel  {Sciurm  Sgriacvt),  which  the 
Arabs  term  Orkidaufit  **  the  leaper,*'  has  t»een  no- 
ticed by  Hemprich  and  Khrenberg  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon  ;  two  kinds  of  luu-e,  Leptis 
Syriaciis,  and  L,  Aegypivis ;  rats  and  mice,  which 
are  said  to  abound,  but  to  be  partly  kept  down 
by  the  tame  Peiaian  cats;  the  jerlxm  {Dipus 
A»jyptitt») ;  the  porcupine  (Ilystrix  cridata) ;  the 
short-ttiled  tielil-mouse  {Articala  ajreatis),  a  most 
injurious  animal  to  the  husbandmnu,  and  doubtlesa 
other  species  of  CustoridtiSf  may  be  considered  at 
the  representatives  of  the  Jiodentia,  Of  tlie  Pachy- 
dernuita,  the  wild  boar  {Sus  scrofd),  which  ia 
fiequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little  Heiinou, 
appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  example.  Tbo 
Syrian  hyrax  appear*  to  be  now  but  ivrely  seen. 
[CONEr,'Al'PEJlDlX  A.] 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  pre:mit  anr  wiM 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  in  very  probable  that  in 
Hiblical  times  some  kind  of  Urus  or  Bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Ba«.han  and  Lebanon.  [Unicorn.] 
Ih.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats  (Ibex  ?)  are  stifl 
(see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently  seen  in  the  rucks  o( 
luigeili.  Mr.  Tristmm  poaisesses  a  specimen  of  Co' 
pra  Acgagnts,  the  Persian  ibex,  obtained  by  him  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  gazeltf  •  Oazella 
dorcas)  wt^urs  not  unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Ijuid, 
and  is  the  antelop  of  the  country.  We  want  in- 
formation as  to  other  species  of  antelopes  found  in 
Palestine:  probably  the  variety  named,  by  Hem- 
prich and  Klirenben;,  Atitilo})e  Arc^ica,  and  perhapa 
tJie  G'izclla  Tsabellina  belong  to  the  tauna.  The 
Arabs  hunt  the  gnxolles  with  greyhound  and  falcon ; 
the  fatlow-d<rcr  {I>ima  vulgcuii)  is  said  to  be  not 
unfrei]iiently  observed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
Anibian  or  one-humped  camel,  asses,  ami  mulis,  and 
honk's,  all  which  aie  in  geneial  use.  The  buflkio 
(  finUilHS  buffalo)  is  oommon,  and  is  on  att-ount  of 
its  Rti-ength  much  used  for  ploughing  and  ilniught 
pui-p>^.  The  ox  of  the  country  is  ymall  and 
unsightly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  richer  pastures  of  the  upper  |iait  of  the  ct>untry, 
the  cattle,  though  hmall,  are  not  unsiuhtiy,  the  h<>ad 
being  very  like  that  of  an  Alderney  ;  the  rnmmon 


y^t  been  round  out  of  Kump^.  This  an>nial,  however.  If 
oTininly  an  inhal){tunt  of  rvrtain  parts  nf  \Hia;  and  (.  I| 
mentliini'd,  u»Ri'ther  with  woIvm.  ;ackaK  iiumiplnos,  9jb^ 
by  Mr.  H.  V\nAf  as  ab^r.di'if  at  Hfbrun  (m«  C<Sf<CJf4 
/omtmU  luriase.  pi  5a). 
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4hmf>  of  Pu(#»ljne  It  the  >if  if? J-tiiil  ( Opit  /^ifrfcaw' 

luttiwnplir  opmmon  cri»rfwywre. 

Apc»,-'\*ikU-i\ititi  (iWincU  ill  nninprom  kiaJs  of 
liiitk.  Vujtuj-cg^  •y*gl*s,  falocvD^t  kites,  owJft  of 
diirerftit  kiudjftf  Jvf  ^^eHtnt  tlie  linplorial  drdJer,  Of' 
tli«  xituiIUm  biiiU  mAjr  be  nientioiieKJ,  junougst  otherb, 
tli^  Merops  PernicfL'i,  the  Upnpyt  Ej}<jp!s^  the  ^i/fcj 
i>'vHacri  or  IWmatirUi  nuthatch^  several  kind*  of 
SUifiadag^  tlw  Cinnyr-ia  osfa^  or  Fal^tinc  »onbird, 
tiie  fj'«f  xantAoft\/fiiJt,  Palestioe  nightrngale*— the 
tia«(l  Mng«ter  in  the  coiintij,  which  hnz  ■ 
funrij«pou»  foitb  its  5Weet  uot^  from  th>^ 

JUI1:;»-  --'      ->-   ''-■-,  -        •'     .    y-.-  '  ■  -  -i  ■        .     J        .      ^ 
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iittv,  *'  the  ixtli  of  whose  mn'ic.  «oim*thi)tg  tike  that 
of  tb^  oi'i^.^n-biitl  of  Atisb-alui,  lOAkes  the  rocks 
rtMuud "  —  this  m  a  bml  of  tnttch  intemt, 
amnmnch  iaa  it  bt'lonpi  to  a  ptirelj  Afj't4:aui  gt-oup 
lot  befoiL*  met  witti  in  Asia;  the  sly  and  wnry 
Crater^pHs  chaitMft.%  In  the  open  wooded  dJutntrt 
UMU  .'eht:bo ;  Uio  jiij  of  Palestine  f  Garrutm  tnclu- 
noGefthiilua);  kini!;tlAhers  (Certfie  rudist  Aiii  porhiip 
Aioedo  upida)  inhimw^  About  the  Lake  of  Tibeiuvs 
and  ill  tiic  stiYiima  aborc  the  Huleh',  the  mveii, 
ftiid  carrion  ciTtw  ;}  t-he  Pastttr  rotett^  vr  locust-bmi 
[*e«  Loccst]  ;  the  tttmmon  cuckoo^  acrei^l  kmdri 
i)l  dovfti;  K%t\y\^QWse  [Ptm'ncim\j  patttidgcs,  fiiut- 
colioiii  <j,u(tib,  Ui(i  gimt  huf>tml,  Atorks,  liotb  ihr* 
bliick  ftiid  while  kiuds,  «wu  oll«ti  in  fiuck*  of  mmv 
huudt'ciU;  hei'Oii»,  uuiWwa,  pjliaius.  ssea-swallows 
ySt^ma'u  gullsi,  ko,  &c»  For  the  oraithulo^  ol 
the  Holy  Laiui  tiie  reader  is  rfjl't^uf^l  to  Heui- 
Ji-i^h  oud  Ebieubci^s  Syir^Aoi  Pmjstktie  (Beiliti, 
18'JU>25)|  and  to   Idr.  Tiistram'*  imptr  ia   the 

Ri-ptilia, — Si»venil  kiutUof  liBitiilf  (Sjiira")  occur. 
The  Lacerta  tteliio,  Lin.,  whjch  the  Aiftb»  call 
//urtlim,  aud  the  Turks  kill,  a&  th^y  think  it 
mimiis  tJiem  saying  their  jnjiyrjTs,  ts  reiT  comnjoti 
ifi  ruiueil  walb,  'Hut  Wttrun  el  ktni  {Pstwmjh 
pvtnu  tcifuiiit)  ia  vei-y  com  moo  in  tii«  d«»eit». 
The  oommon  Greek  tortoiw  ( Testudo  Graecn) 
l>r.  Wiljtou  oUci-ved  at  tW  iM>uit«s  of  iJje  .lonlnii ; 
fiii!«lHwntcr  toitoisat  (piobAbly  /*7ij»«4i  Caspica) 
«*rc  found  abiinilantly  in  the  upper  port  of  the 
ooTttihy  in  tiie  ^rreamfl  oC  Efidradco  &nd  of  the 
hijjher  JoiKiiui  vrtllpy,  awl  in  the  Inkes.  The  di.i- 
tiieleoti  {Chftimlm  vuUjarui)  h»  cooninon;  the  cnocodil* 
do««  nut  t.KYtir  m  PjilestiiM}  \  the  Monitor  J^ik4icu8 
tuiB  donbtl<>»»  he«n  conlbunded  with  it.  In  the 
^Uth  of  Pnlestine  (Tspednllj  it?[jtil«  of  various 
kIiuIb  abound ;  t^-i  i.-^  ilm^  nheiidy  metitioued,  n 
Ui'ge  Aamt/i**'  i  lent*  ufd  buildio^;  n 

birgB  TfwcifH;  1  '  iit  Itnst  twti  specjus  of 

Gecko  (  y:  V).  wrerat 

other  Ar  (>jiu9   hiive 

heeij  tib&ei..r.i.     Ui    .yy*.-**  r,*,,.  uni.-   i;,  more  thAii 
one  ipecim  of  Echidna  ;  a  JS^aia^  J^vml    TrPptdo- 
nutit  t  Oor^fk^tia,  A  Colatk:r  ( tritir»pttm7 )  occur; 
aad  ou  the  southern  fi^jnti^r  o^^  the  Und  th<»  desert 
ivrm  Cfjsica  N>iS9eiqnUtii  has  been  obMsivt^L     Of 
the  tiiitrtichia  we  have  little  ijrifonnittiun  Ih 
that  Mupplte<l  by  Kittn,  vii.  thfit  frogy  i  Hatin 
*<*dii)  abound  in  the  mjushy   pool*  cf  Pait^t.^.^ 
that  t^«y  are  of  a  large  «*«»  but  ajo  not  eaten  by 


tne  jnhabitaotA.     The  tree>-fni^  i^^}  >a4 

7  d  to  the  lDlMtaifiBai4| 

Pidr    :  rjarean  &nd  6« 

inintid  iitk^fsi,  t-j.  -t  Tili 

The  men  of  Tp'  i  ll«t 

bath  to  the  fie.»|ii'  i  i    tMuwi.fiii  i  >«t.  ua.  |#^ 

The  principal    kind^  which    are  <»iifeht  «tf  C^ 
ihonp.s    of  tin*    \i»- 3(1<i T-.iiifid    til"    ».npr»iii«d    Kr  1^ 

fanri  i  /^ 


Whh.ii    \\V    ■If.-Vl!! 

bromU  with  a  tiul.  iKxi^i 
a  s()«^>^  of  )mrV»rl !  i1  i'- 

a  w 
i*  <.. 

the  / 

A'iiotictiJiy  vkhich  iA  ^i>  I 

ti»u  inimtiments.    Th«  ! 

to  oid  lliulitiofl,  tH  III;.  1  lahd% 

Kile;   but   Wtr  nu'lv    ■.^.lI.r  .,  rruM 

tlii*  pjfut.     AH<    I  '  1  ' 

tee  UttppelU  E.,    ■ 

pprar  tnw 

i^  ii«oflJ)ti 

doni  tioii^     iffl/ltfa  j 

n  imieroufi ;   indeed  in  if  i 

could  >»o  large  a  nutn^^ 
Ml .  Tijfitmm  oollectcd  i-^utt. 
upwnrdfi  of  luO  «pecie_.  m  ^ 
&h<?Hfi   Tnny   l>e  clafsihr  '    - 
north  of  the  tioimtry  f 
tlte  Cireek  ajid  Tiirki*!!  i 
sp&nif»  of  the  {rnnus  Ciftuttiv*^  atut  ok  o|*w^iif  I 
and  Pupae  fjd^dominRttne     On  ihi»  wsw*  «io 
phpll^  the  €onirv»f  I  '    !ie  l^jiiA  Uidtti 

bififn  tkbijufuU  e,  rna,  ff,  Bfffttfti 

In  th-  '  '  '»'    "  p.  y  of  JuOm, f 

very  coiii«iM4l»lk^ 

//f/i.  ^^hk-h  DM^lit 

by  //.  /A.ijwt'.f.   i/.  .  f>^tfrrJbe*,| 

culling  by  Uietr  thirk,  >  trvfoec 

the  p)ftv;d»?tit  tyii  4a,  tail 

In  thw  vjiUey  ot  i:idlm{( 

ft  tsubJiriAiuu  of  l ' 

petiucid,  juid  111  is| 

which  ore  for  tiic  ; 
The  rcwler  will  i 
the  tipiehboui'hoc ; 

J  em; I  ut  n\hj  hti 

•*  No  U'aul  ^«tt 

nuirit'ti  i-Ji(^it.  til  laiciM  ■/  i 

jVi'^VtfitWi  and  V  I  *i>-rf  wh 

'  'A  down  by  i 
>re.     In  t;i. 
i     ii:yof  iU  waU.-  -.. 
1  k'K»w«  auy  other  Utn  ai 


t  trtlh  nw^  to  Ihu  toljil  ubsTDM  of    Pi*ik 
'Wind  J^ea  In  csutirimml  ojr  H>rD>^  tvery     iOi»  y. 
..v.  le  mil  Im!  no  tktutit  ae  Ui  tm  Rrnorul     fiead  -^>,  ^^ 
i(  ia.  tivwcvcr.  hit  right  lo  tiAi»  ttiat  Mr.  R  .  4M^<afruti»» 
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be  t  jpificd  by  B.  Jordttni  and  h,  Aiep' 
*  the  CnuUttcea  wc  know  scarcely  any- 
rd  Lindaay  obben'ed  lar^e  numbeiv  of  a 
iu  tlie  sands  near  Akaba.  Hnsselquist 
:  speaks  of  a  **  running  cmb"  seen  bj 
ixMste  of  Syria  and  Kgypt.  Dr.  Baird  has 
».  ami  Mug.  N,  If.  viii.  No.  45.  p.  2u9) 
A  iutei-esting  form  of  JCrUomostraconts 
,  which  he  terms  Branchipus  Eximiua^ 
1  mud  i«ent  him  from  a  pool  near  Jeru- 
e  utlier  species  of  this  ^t>np  are  described 
ml  in  the  An.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  for  Oct. 
h  rpi:ard  to  the  insects  j  a  number  of  bcetl» 
1  fiijia-ed  in  the  Siffnfx>Iae  Physicae. 
idoptera  of  Talestine  are  aa  numeroa^  and 
iiii\:lit  have  l^eon  exjiected  in  a  land  of 
\11  the  <*ommon  butteiilie.^  of  soiitlieni 
mM-.ly  allied  ooni;eiiei-s,  are  plentiful  in 
.t«*d  plains  and  on  the  hill-tudes.  Nu- 
cii's  of"  Voiijoiumatus  and  Lu^tiewif  l^he- 
n<l  aaiciw^  many  kinds  of  Pontia^  the 
i<*c'<i/'k>  Ktif/funut  abounds  on  the  lower 
ill};,  .-f^  does  J 'am  issitu  Apollinus;  more 
Hvie»  of  ThiiiaoiV\w»;  the  geneia  Argyn- 
I'lidua  aie  abumlantly  i^pivsented,  not 
;A»«i,  owing  pnilwibly  to  the  I'omp.ii-ntive 
the  soil.  Libythea  (Ctltis?)  is  found, 
uj;eous  pMius  Vawasa  is  very  iX)mmou 
ible  localitieit;  the  aImo«t  cosmopolitan 
\irdni  aud  VancsSft  AtaUmt'it  V.  L. 
I  V.  AutiojHi^  may  ba  mentioned ;  i'ci- 
nor  and  some  otiicrs  of  the  same  species 
u*  plains  of  .^liaron,  and  the  caterpillar 
:;nirii'ent  SjMinx  Acrti  ieeils  in  swaiins 
faiKJers  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
ommon.  [BuK.]  At  least  three  speiries 
s  have  l)cen  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
The  Ahti  Ilcuitikein^  noticed  as  occurring 
Buu'khajilt,  which  appeai-s  to  be  some 
iaU\iiif\^^  one  of  the  Solpnpidae,  pmUibly 
tnid  in  Palestine.  Locusts  acuuionally 
tine  and  do  infinite  dj»m:»ge.  Ants  are 
some  .Nptries  are  descril'eil  in  tlie  Jourmi/ 
te.in  .So\'k<y,  vi.  No.  I'l,  which  were  col- 
Ir.  H.inbury  in  the  autumn  of  18G0.  Of 
ii  we  Itave  no  infonuation  ;  while  of  the 
kingiloins  of  Coeienterata  and  Protozoa 
ipleiely  i;j:noi-ant. 

KU  imiarkt'd  that  in  iti«  physical  character 
resents  on  a  small  M^de  an  epitome  of  the 
itures  of  all  i^epons,  mountainous  and 
thern  and  tropical,  maiitimc  and  inland, 
rah!»».  and  volcanic.  This  fact»  which  has 
\f.  allusions  in  the  Script uit«  so  variftl  as 
miliar  ill ust rations  to  the  p4'opIe  of  every 
;«  h:iil  itji  natui^il  ctl'ect  on  the  zoology  of 
r.  In  no  other  di>tnct,  not  even  on  the 
of.^  of  the  liimalayah.  ai'e  the  typical 
nuuiy  ilistinct  re«^nuiLs  and  zones  hi-ought 
tlu.''«»  juxtaposition.     The    bear  <if  the 

aTe  br<*n  identified  by  Sir  J.  Ricluu-diiun  with 
Hammohis.  Vnr.  «t  Vol.  xvit.  169  ;  st-e  /'ro- 
tff.  Sm:  Ti T 1  »!>6.  p.  .1"  1 .  M r.  Tristram  obsiTvc-B 
till  in  ttf  Sahara  ^'yjirmoffon  ditfHir  In  hut 
Mh^rr  thi*  Hater  wun  Khallow.  hut  that  tlii'se 
rr  fi'un.l  in  iWp  imh-Ih  nr  lakp^.  Mr.  \'i<t,t\9 
H>  a  ninnlxr  ot  iMinaiic  htriU  divlntt  fr«- 
thf  Iii-a-l  .-ii'a.  ami  ihoncT  ainclud:-i,  .->tly, 
iil-:n  thiiika.  "  that  thoy  niurtt  liav.»  iimn«l 
liWr  tlicif."  It  wiiulil,  luoifov^r.  be  iin  Ir.- 
itUoD  tu  detenmiMi  Hbetorr  buui^  *v>Kii<o  ut 
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snowy  hr ghts  of  Lebanon  and  the  g  ueik  of  the 
desert  may  be  hunted  within  two  dayc*  yiumty  o( 
each  other;  sometimes  eren^the  oatiidi  AppitMdief 
the  southern  borders  of  the  land;  the  wolf  of  th« 
noi-th  and  the  leopard  of  tlie  tropics  howl  within 
hearing  of  the  same  bivouac ;  while  the  fiilrons,  t2ie 
linnets,  and  buntingn,  recall  tlie  familiar  inhabit* 
ants  of  our  English  fields,  the  sparkling  little  sun* 
biixl  (Cinnyris  a§ea),  and  the  gnickle  of  the  glee 
[Amydnis  Tristnimii)  introduce  us  at  once  to  the 
most  brilliant  types  of  the  bird  life  of  Asia  and 
S.  Africa. 

Within  a  walk  of  Bethlehem,  the  common  finog 
of  England,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Africa, 
may  be  ibund  almost  in  company ;  and  descending  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the  northan 
valleys  are  pi-olific  in  Claunline  and  other  genera 
of  mollnsrs  common  to  Europe,  tlie  valley  of  the 
Joitian  pii>«nts  tyfies  of  its  own,  and  the  hill 
countiy  of  Judaea  produces  the  same  t3rpe  of  Ilelicca 
as  is  fouml  in  Egypt  and  the  African  Saliara.  So 
in  insects,  while  the  familiar  forms  of  the  butter- 
flies of  Southern  Europe  are  repi-esented  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  the  Apollo  buttei*fly  <^  the  Alps  is  recalled 
on  Mount  Olivet  by  the  exquisite  Pamamus  Apol- 
iihus  hovo'ing  over  the  name  pliuits  as  the  sparkling 
Thaia  medicaste  and  t  *ie  Lihythca  ( Celtia  ? ),  northei  n 
rppresentatives  of  »ub-tropiial  lepidopteia. 

If  the  many  traveller  who  year  by  year  risit 
the  Holy  l.and  would  pay  some  attention  to  its 
zoology,  by  bringing  home  collections  and  ty  in- 
vestigations in  the  counti7,  we  should  soon  hope 
to  have  a  fair  knowletlge  of  the  fauna  of  a  land 
which  in  this  respect  has  lieen  so  much  ncglecteil, 
and  should  doubtle^  gain  much  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  [W.  H. 
aud  H.  B.  TuiSTBAM.] 

The  Climatr. — No  material*  exist  for  an  ao- 
cunite  accou>it  of  the  Climate  of  the  very  ditfei-cnt 
regions  of  Palestine.  B<^id<'8  the  casual  notices  ol 
ti-avellers  (often  unscientitic  jipnons-,  tlie  following 
observations  are  all  that  we  poss«>!H : — 

(1.)  Average  monthly  t«'nipei-atui«»  at  Jeiiisa 
lem,  taken  between  June  1851,  and  Jan.  18r>5 
inclusive,  by  I>r.  K.  G.  l^irclay,  of  Beyrout  and 
Jerusalem,  and  piiUi.shetl  by  him  in  a  pn]ier  *  On 
the  State  of  Meiiical  Science  in  Syiia,'  in  the 
S.  Ameriom  MoIicO'Chinutjical  Retieu)  (Phila- 
delphia ,  vol.  i.  705-718.* 

(2.")  A  set  of  obe^rvatioos  of  temperature,  206  ir 
all,  extending  ii-om  Nov.  19,  1838,  to  Jan.  1«>,  1839, 
t;ikpn  at  Jeiiwdem,  Jatfa,  Naaaieth,  and  Beyrout, 
bv  KussoiTi^er,  and  given  in  his  work  {RtUtn,  iii. 
170-185".' 

( 3.)  The  writ<»r  b  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  .lamea 
riLii>her,  F.K.S.,  tor  a  table  shewing  the  mean  teai- 
|H»rature  of  the  air  at  Jeiu>alem  for  each  month, 
from  Mav.  1843,  to  Mav,  1H44«;  and  at  liejrout, 
fn.m  April,  1842,  to  .May,  1845. 


Arirmxa  0>rlne-ti]iHmp)  may  not  exist  In  the  sbal  owpo'.lc 

at  the  extn*m<*  south  <'nd  of  the  Suit  L&^r.     In  the  opta 

I  Liiikt  at  L]miingt<>n  niyriails  oi  Ihise  trara|iarpnt  I'.ttk 

I  hriTic-shrinips  (Uii'y  are  ab(»Qt  li^ilt  an  inch  in  >rgth)  ars 

,  Mvn  Hwinimliig  m^tlvHy  about  in  water  every  pintuf  waldl 

coniaiiM  as  much  as  a  quart<'r  of  r  pound  of  mU  ! 

•«   ni^'se  otinerva lions  are  lnj-ert«"»l  In  l»r.  IVuvlaj^  ii  utk 

{^I'ity  of  the  firmt  Kxng,  4'irt),  and  are  •citHnpani*ti  hy  Mf 

roninifnts,  tlx*  n'MiU  of  a  Tr>i«lcnce  of  seviimi  yeaim  Ir 

,)•  nisileni  (!«oi«  »\m>  pp.  4H>6«0 

*  I  Lere  t  ttu»idenkb'f  varUU;.n  in  tb(  aUvvv  thici  MU 
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(4>/  lt«gifit^  of  thf»  fiUl  of  rmn  si  Ju-uuJcm  from 
184JJ  to  1849.  ftud  185<J  to  18S4,  b/  >.  K  <i. 
BarclAT  (a*  »Vio%"«)» 

1,  fmnpfratHtc, — 1h^  result*  of  th^ae  obsei*va- 
Canit  at  .Icrtisalem  may  be  8t:ited  ^enerallj  m  foU 
bvft.  Jiiiiujuy  ii  thp  coldest  fiionth,  and  Jnly  and 
August  lh«  hottest,  though  June  and  SeptCTnlKJi 
are  imrlr  as  warm.  In  the  Bf^t-namcii  mnnth  the 
AT«iiie«  tempemture  is  49-'- 1  Fnhr.,  and  grmt<»st 
«oU  28*^;  in  July  and  Au(?tirt  the  arerasre  is  7S*=-4  ; 
With  greaUit  heat  92°  in  the  ehade  and  143=*  in 
the  sun.  The  extreme  mnge  ia  a  single  feur  was 
62';  the  mean  annual  tcmpt»ratiire  65  "<>.  Though 
raiying  so  much  during  the  difl'er*nt  leason*,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whuk*  pretty  uiiifoitn  fiom  year 
19  3re*r*  Thus  the  tlRTmometric  ranntloti  in  fh<* 
aaroe  latitude  on  th?  wt^jit  coast  of  Noith  Amenca  is 
near  I V  twice  as  grent.  The  istit  hernial  line  of  mean 
anniiid  tem|wmture  of  Jejtijalem  pusses  throni^li 
tVliforniii  a«id  Flon^ia  <to  Ihe  npith  of  Mobile), 
and  Ik.  IWcUy  lemnrk*  thj\t  In  tem|iemtyiv  and 
the  fieiiioJicitif  of  tht  3i*it*f»ns  there  is  a  chise  rtnalopT 
bctwwn  IVlrstine  and  the  f turner  atate.  Th«  i>t»- 
thermal  line  tdm  pawses  thmugh  Gibraltart  and  ueiur 
Madeim  and  the  iVi'Tnadas.  The  haat,  though  vi- 
treme  during  th*  four  nndaiimmer  month;*,  if*  much 
alleviated  bj a sea-bi-ee^e  fi^m  the  N.W^  whith  blows 
with  p*rut  n^uhwMy  tmm  10  A.M.  till  IM  p.m.; 
ajid  fumi  thh  und  <tther  unexpluineci  cancea  the  h<»At 
la  mjeiy  oi«n*sH!%'e.  ejcivpt  during  tlie  ooca«loujil 
pte^itce  of  the  KhainMQ  or  §iit»cco,  and  ia  said  to  be 
tnuch  nwi'e  tK^araible  tlimn  eren  in  many  pniis  of  the 
Wfttterii  world'  whidi  am  <!*em»l  tr»p»l.  Th»» 
Khjundii  blows  ilurihg  Fehmary.  March,  and  Apnl 
(Wjlcl?nbriieh).  It  «s  most  ojmresftive  when  it 
eCNn«s  froni  ihv  en^d,  beanu'i  the  heat  and  Mind 
if  the  denert  with  it,  and  during  ita  continuAtice 
darkening  the  air  and  filUtif  eTerfthing  with  fine 
du^it  iMiftK  Ek'uufurt,  ii*  2'i:i). 

I»uiU4j;  Janutary  and  FebiiiurT  mow  often  fiills 
to  tile  dJpth  of  a  fiiol  or  m^ire,  tinmgh  it  inar  not 
uiJike  its*  Hppnmum  for  «eveml  yeaiji  together.  In 
1854-5  it  Rfniuued  ou  the  grouud  for  a  foiiJiight^f 


dfoWf  t-ftttuiis,  ns  wtll  bf'  «Reti  (nrm  tb«  futiotvlng  cucniia* 
raliva  table  of  the  mean  teQiij^TAttire«  *ii  Jrnisnlesu: — 


Montli. 


JutL 

494 

Feb. 

fi4*4 

March 

W-T 

Aprfl 

ei4 

Mar 

7fn 

Jum 

11'^ 

auty 

ni 

A* 

tfa 

S^ 

IT- 

Oct 

T4-a 

Rot. 

«3-8 

Dafc 

ft4<S 

(1.) 


w 


(S,) 


^imn  of  C 
ate   frcn 

y«v.  If  M 


ITS 


It  Is  nndemstood  Ibai  &  refpilKr  series  of  obterratioro. 
mih  itandard  Barometer,  rbermometer,  and  Raln-troAcri^, 
•TH  iiukie  fur  10  jeare  hy  the  lata  L>r.  M'Gowau  of  the 
Hoipltal,  JeruMLlem,  but  di«  reoonlof  them  liaa  unfortii- 
aaielr  btm  mlsUltL 

'  fianrlaj.  «A  ;  Rob.  B.  R  t  430;  alao  ScbwanE,  33T. 
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Mctf  ]» tliia  of  lnt»  oocunreno*  enlj,  Vrt  I 
by  bhaw  in  1722.     In  1818  tt  wi    ' 
and  three  feet  deep>     Iti  17M  ■ 
place,  and  IwentT-fiv**  y^^-.r..  „,^  ., 
frOJEeji  to  death  at  N.v 
mentioriej  m  the  p«^rt  hitl 

must    thiTtfoi^    Have    Leea    ia%iwn    «1   tmi  I 
(P*.  liTiii,  H^ctlvii.  1<$;  In.  It,  lO.lse,), 
the  DJinntj\*e  it  only  atppMrt  twk»(l  Mwt  «i!i| 
2  .Sam.  ixiii,  20). 

Thin  ioP  ia  <«>*'  isi,»ri(Jtr  f.mnd 

of  wat«r ;  arid  ^ 
the  ami "a  rays  im 
aerervd  days.     But  ttj 
lujurr  i*  done  Ut   the 
pknt5  retjuiie  »belt«i    " 

Objiei  vHlitniJt  msd*" 
cable  to  the  whutt^  ol    i 

from  KiiMe^'grr's  at  Nntanfih.      'ih«aa^o«toi^ 
result  nt  Hf^v-'W**  o»««»rrf!trnr!'«,  eiii^nHs-c  ^MRiflr 

53',  all   <  tabaat 

Jerusalem  u   .    i..,^,  v  .,...,,. 

2,  /fain.— The  result  of  Dr.  BmdarV  i«i«»- 
tions  Is  U>  show  that  the  prrmtfct   t/'w  tf  rj-'*  #j 
JerusiiU'm   lit  a  Mttgle  year  w^ 
the  irmall«At  44,  the  tnran  hrtfif  t, ! 
^reatcit  Inll   in 
Uli  8.  and  the  v,\ 

Jftu,  and  Feb.  1-    ;     ._  ■..      '...^.-. 
bflRt  nppiecMM  by  reei41«!eting  tli^  1l«  n*^  ' 
mtn-fa)i  f>f  London  dirnni^  (he  irtkoLe  y«r  »  4  ' 
^.'i  itirhet,  and   thai   in   the  wnttai  prli  W^J 
countiy,  such  a^  Cumboi taint  mk  UHva*  H  I 
exceeds  60  inchea. 

k»  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (LiJBPift.J 
the  rain*  aim**  fhiefly  frntn  tl^*   S.  ..i  >  W, 
commence  at  the  ettd   of  (.•' ' 
Novemlj»»r.  «fw!  continue  «r;' 
«itiu»7  till  tJi«  end  of  \  ►  Ml*  nf 

and  ocisifiouallyt   tliti  fd)  tSt 

ApnL     It   \»   n<*t    n  tutwuf  i 

much  as  a  ancts-n  .  t     ,   iri>T«rfna 

with  intervemng   j .  i  mi^i  <i'  brif^l  t 

[lermitt^ng  the  grain   th^iys    ' 
And  although  the  f.eft*Non   i. 
entii-e  cesasattoti  of  rain  ^..i    . 
aa   some    represeotf    y  ♦     fn-   - 
diminution   in   t'"    f' 
oemb^r  and  Jam 
and  cootinute  tin 
fiion  of  the  vh^mau     i 
har^ttt  (whidi  pi««^i 
about  the  la.<it  week  : 
by  tiTe  or  «ti  wtick^ 
falling-of^  in  th.-  inii» 
teiy  preJM 
of  the  pn  I 
51011   the  g^eaU:>t   \-^\ 
aa  a  drought  tlirw  ni 
IV.  7). 

There  i»  much  dilTeriin**  .  - 
the  former  nnd  llie  UUi^    .. 
preaenlad  by  the  bcgii: 
iminytMsOQ,  atiNUTiieLl 


I  ttew- m 


«    3.  .^Ch«rr     r,not«.|    »« 

*  Uerf  A. 
Mr.  PiiDlc 

i  yeaf  at  IM  toekaa. 
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•bore  {€.  g,  Kenrick,  PftoeniSa^  iW),  or» 
whethrr,  as  Dr.  l^iday  {Citt/,  &c.  54)  and  othen 
allinn,  Uk  latter  nun  took  place  after  the  hanrort, 
•bouc  niidkumniery  and  hax  been  withheld  as  a 
puniahinent  for  the  bins  of  the  nation.  This  will 
De  b«»t  ducuaied  under  Rain. 

BetWKn  April  and  Ndvember  there  is,  with  the 
tmrest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  succemion  of 
ikie  wcuther,  un«l  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
year  divides  itwlf  into  two,  and  only  two,  seasons — 
tm  indeed  we  «ee  it  constantly  dirided  in  the  bible 
— **  winter  and  summer,"  **  oold  and  htiat,"  **  seed- 
time and  haiTest." 

During  the  sununer  the  dews  are  rerj  heavj, 
and  oftfcu  saturate  the  tra\'eller*8  tent  as  if  a  shower 
had  paused  over  it.  The  nights,  especially  towiirds 
niarise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are 
comnon  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms 
of  giwt  Tioleuce  are  frequent  during  the  winter 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  .Ierus:df m  and  the 
highlanil  geaei-ally.  In  the  iowLmd  diiitricts,  on  the 
other  hauil,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and  mora 
0|spi«Mive,'"  owing  to  the  quimtity  of  vapour  in  the 
otmoaiihere,  the  alweiKX  of  any  breeze,  the  mn^ly 
aotore  of  the  suil,  and  the  mnnuer  in  which  the  hoal 
Is  ODDliDe'i  and  leMected  by  tlie  encloMng  heights ; 
perhaps  also  to  the  intei-nol  heat  of  the  earth, 
due  to  the  iiepth  below  the  sea  le^-el  of  the  gi«ater 
part  of  tlie  Jordiin  volley,  and  the  n.>tauns  of 
▼olcanic  nj^ency,  which  we  have  oli-euily  shown  to 
be  still  in  exi^cjioe  iu  this  very  depi-essed  region 
[p.  681a].  No  indicsition  of  these  (tmditiotts  is 
lieoererable  in  the  Bible,  but  .Ta«phu.<i  was  aware 
of  them  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3),  and  stiites  thi\t  the 
•cighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  so  much  warmer 
tkaa  the  upper  country  that  linen  clothing  wsis 
warn  there  even  when  Judaea  w:is  covered  with 
mow.  This  is  not  quite  contirmei  by  the  expe- 
tMBce  of  modem  tmvellers,  but  it  appeus  that 
when  tlie  winter  is  at  its  Mverebt  on  tiie  highLin«is, 
aasl  both  eastern  and  western  mouutiias  ara  white 
witk  snow,  no  fixiot  visits  the  depths  uf  the  Jordan 
rnllnr*  and  the  gi-eatett  cold  experienced  is  praluivd 
bgr  »■  driving  vain  of  tempests  (Sectzen,  Jan.  9, 
U.  3iOO).  The  vegetation  alieady  mentioneil  as 
Craierly  or  at  pi-eieut  existing  in  tlie  district — 
palms,  indigo,  su>;:u'' — testitiei  to  it^  tropicid  heat. 
fha  harvest  in  the  (thor  is  fully  a  month  m  ailvauce 
of  that  on  the  highbuids,  and  the  tieMs  of  wheat 
aiv  etill  green  on  tLe  btier  when  the  giaiu  is  being 
tkiwhed  in  the  former  (lk>b.  B.  R.  i.  4:31,  551, 
^  314).  Tha>  burckhardt  on  May  5  found  the 
^r>7  of  tlie  district  between  Tiberias  and  BeLsan 
Wmt^J  nil  harve»teii,  while  on  the  upland  plains  of 
^a  Hniiran,  from  whidi  he  had  ju>t  descend(>d,  the 
w:is  not  to  <i>mnieiice  lor  tif^een  days.  In 
rid  au«l  moist  atmospiivre  inig;ition  alone  is 
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nn^Kiry  to  ensure  aoundant  crop4  of  the  fine4 
grain  i  iiob.  i.  550). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  nuu-itime  lowland  exhibit! 
many  of  the  cfaaracteristici  of  tluit  of  the  Ja>xUr 
valley,*  but,  being  mucn  more  elevated,  and  ex|iO'<ed 
on  its  western  side  to  the  Ma-breezet,  is  net  le 
oppiessively  hot.  Kusaegger's  observations  at  JuiCi 
(Dec.  7  to  12;  indicate  only  a  slight  advance  in  tem- 
perature on  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  Mr.  GUisher  s 
observations  at  Beyrout  (mentioned  above)  show 
00  the  other  hand  that  the  temperature  there  is 
oonsidenbly  higher,  tlie  Jan.  being  54^,  July  822^, 
and  the  mean  for  the  year  69*H.  The  situation  of 
Beyrout  (which  indeed  is  out  of  the  confines  of  the 
Holy  Land)  is  such  as  to  render  its  climate  very 
sultry.  This  district  retains  much  tropical  vegeta- 
tx>n ;  all  along  the  coast  from  Gaza  to  Beyrout,  and 
inland  as  far  as  Kamleh  and  Lydd,  the  date-palm 
flourishes  and  fruits  abundantlr,  and  the  orange, 
sycamore  fig,  pomegi-auate,  and  bsmann  gmw  lux- 
uriantly at  Jaffa  and  other  places.  Heie  also  the 
harvest  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous 
dlttricts  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  543).  In 
the  lower  portions  of  this  extensive  pLiin  fr.ist  and 
snow  :ue  aN  little  kncwn  as  they  aie  iu  tlie  Ghor. 
But  the  lieiglits,  even  in  summer,  are  ot\en  \'ery 
chilly,*  and  the  suniise  Ls  fivquently  obscured  1^ 
a  dense  low  fog  (Thoinsion,  490,  542;  Hob.  ii.  19^. 
Noilh  of  Oirmel  slight  frosts  are  occasionally 
experienced. 

In  the  w!!it?r  tscnths  however  the  climate  of 
these  regions  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of 
France  or  the  moritinie  districts  of  tlie  north  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  writing  fiom  (laza  on  the  **  8M 
Ventose  (2G  Feb.)  1799,'*  says,  "  Nous  itommes  ici 
diuis  I'eau  et  la  boue  ju.squ*aux  genoux.  11  fait  ki 
le  mdme  fioid  et  le  m^me  temps  qu*i  Paris  dans 
cette  saison "  {Cttrr,  de  Napolton,  No.  3993). 
Beilhier  to  Marmout,  from  the  same  place  (29  Dec 
1798),  sars.  **  Nous  trouvons  ici  un  pays  qui  rt^ 
semble  i  la  Provence  et  le  climat  i  celui  d*Europe  ** 
{Mim.  du  Due  de  Rtupme,  ii.  56). 

A  register  of  the  wentlier  and  vegetation  of  the 
twelve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  ti 
the  coast  region,  is  given  by  Colonel  von  Wilden 
bruch  in  Ocojr.  Socicty*8  Jounuu^  ix.  232.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  inibiination  will  be  found  in  a 
tabular  form  on  Petci-mann*s  Physicul  Map  of  Pale** 
tine  in  the  BVAical  Atlas  of  tlie  Tract  Society. 

The  permanence  of  tlie  cliuuite  of  Paln>tine.  C3 
the  ground  that  the  same  vegetation  which  ancientiy 
flourished  there  still  exist.%  is  ingeniously  maintained 
in  a  pa}>er  on  The  Climate  of  PaUstiM  in  Modar 
cotnjxircd  to  Atwictit  Tinict  in  the  Edinburgh  Seta 
Philost'phictil  Juitnud  for  April,  18G2.  Keferenct 
is  therein  nvtde  to  a  jnper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Schouw  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  sjune  f«i'iodical, 
p.  311. 


«  At  6  WM.  on  the  25th  .Not.  KusM'Kgcr**  tbemuimcler 
I  Jesaealini  shewtftl  «  \mix\\  of  62  s ;  but  wbrn  hi>  sr- 
1^^  OS  Jrrkbu  at  5-:*.0  r.M.  on  the  27th  it  hiul  rtxn  to 
g^  At  T*30  the  folluwiiic  inornlng  it  w«ui  63*5,  MRniiMt 
iP  at  Jerusalem  im  the  'i5iti ;  and  st  iuhjii,  at  the  Jurdaii. 
\  ^^  r^aen  to  si.  At  Manuha.  si  1 1  a.m.  uf  the  29th.  It 
f^  a#  ;  and  on  retnmlnK  to  JimiHalrm  on  the  1st  W-c  it 
p^B  Ml  to  an  srrrsfceof  61.  An  ubMTvatlon  recordcti 
«  fir.  Bobinsuo  (ili.  31 0)  st  SakM  (Succoth).  to  the  cminU 
I  of  tbe  JiirUin  ViiU<>y.  on  May  14.  Ih:^2,  In  tlie  Hhiide. 
)  U>  a  ■pnuR.  Rivi^  9'/'.  which  lb  thi*  very  hiKh«>t 
J  neunleO  st  Jvra>jleu  in  July :  later  on  the  Mtue 
_  ;  was  «l".  Id  a  Hirmu:  N.W.  wtml  (314).  On  May 
I  i^  laji.  at  Jerkbo.  It  wa»  Jl"  hi  the  ahatk  sral  the  brwoai 


I  Vir.  Anderson  (1S4)  found  It  lOfiO  Fuhr.  **  through  the  first 
half  of  the  night"  at  the  8.K.  comer  of  the  !)cad  6sa. 
I  in  a  p.tpfr  on  the  •  Clim.-tte  of  I'almttne,'  ike,  in  t^* 
'  Kdirtbur\fh  .Vew  fhiUts.  Jtmmal  for  April,  1R63.  pnbllahel 
'  while  thtit  yhect  was  pa.si'tnK  tbroa;;li  tho  preai,  tlie  mesa 
'  annual  toniptTaturu  uf  Jericho  is  stated  as  72**  Fahr.,  bet 
without  giving  uny  aoiborlty. 

■  lUibUuton  (il.  22:0.  on  June  8.  1]«3R,  found  the  tker- 
mumetcr  83"  Kuhr.  b*»fon»  »i:iiriiH',  at  li'U  .\tUif,  un  lbs 
lower  hlllit  i)verliM>kiiut  the  plain  of  I'hiliMUi. 

•  Chilly  nightii.  MK-cet-dlng  Kunhliig  dsya,  liavr  Um^ 
a  cbanM-UTlMtlc  of  tbe  Fast  ever  viuce  the  dajsol  JasM 
(Gva  xxtl  4u;  Jer.  xjulvL  3C). 
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LiTERATCTHK. — ^The  lifit  of  vrori(«  on  the  Holy 
LsP'i  is  of  prodigioa*  f3l«i]t.  r)r.  Ki>M»i*on.  la  tJ»» 
Appenili  to  hi*  Biblk<%i  litaeitrches,  etiijinerjttes  »o 
itm  thati  18:^;  to  which  BturAr  [Land  of  /*rof7iise] 
•ddA  It  large  ntimber :  tnd  even  theo  Che  Ibii  is 
fiir  from  complete.  Of  covii«  ey«ry  tiftveUcr  mms 
iorae  ihiDgk  which  none  of  his  pr*«l<H^^a«or*  «iw,  Aiul 
Iherdbre  none  should  hv  nL%lecttd  by  Oie  atudeiU 
Aiixioii^  thoitmghly  lo  inve»tlgiite  the  nature  and 
customs  of  the  Holy  Lfttid ;  but  thf  (olluwini; 
worlu  will  be  found  to  (outniu  nearly  ai\  itei.'e?&'iiT 
£nfonnntioQ : — * 

1,  Jo^phti5. — InTiluftble,  both  for  its  own  sAke, 
Mill  fts  An  accompaniineDt  and  cIuddjitioQ  of  the 
Hjble  naiTative.  Josephu*  hud  &  rcry  iutinmte 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  posLspsned  both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Scptua^ut,  arid  faicw  them 
well ;  aiid  there  are  many  pliiocs  ia  hu  works  whiclj 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  ctumpare  the  varioos  hooka 
together,  and  combine  their  icnttered  notices  in  one 
jniTative,  in  a  manner  more  like  the  prtKvsseTi  ot 
snodem  criticism  than  of  ancient  record.  He  pos* 
lOied  a)»o  the  works  of  sereral  Ancient  hUt^iriaii?, 
who  sunrive  only  through  the  fnigments  he  hns 
preserved.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  bid  in  addi- 
tion other  uamete^  sources  of  information^  now  lost 
to  ti5,  which  oftiMi  supplement  the  Scripture  history 
m  a  very  important  m^vuncr.  These  and  other  things 
tn  the  writing*  of  Jo^plius  have  yet  to  be  investi- 
gateiL  Two  ttncts  by  Tuch  {Qua€4iioriex  tU  F, 
JtAtep/a  libri*,  &c.^  Leipzig,  1859),  on  geographiad 
point*,  are  wojlh  attention, 

2,  The  OikomasticQn  (usually  so  csdlcd)  of  Ense- 
bius  and  Jerome.  A  tract  of  En««bina  (f  340), 
'*  concerning  the  names  of  plnc«  in  tlie  Sncred  Scrip- 
tm'«s  ]*  trajTksLited,  freely  and  with  many  additions, 
by  Jertime  f  ^"^^^h  <)^'^  included  in  hi»  works  as 
LUxT  de  Situ  ft  Kominihtu  Locorwn  ffebraioontm. 
'llie  oiiginal  ars-angemcut  is  accoiding  to  the  Book^ 
fyf  Stiripttirc,  but  it  wa»  thrown  into  one  general 
fitpbalietical  order  by  Bonfrere  (1631,  &c.);  and 
finaliy  edited  by  J.  Clcricns.  Amst,  1707»  &c.  This 
I  met  contHins  notices  fotteo  very  Tsluabtei  often 
absolutely  absurd)  of  the  situation  of  many  acdent 
pla^:^  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  tliey  wertj  known  to 
the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably  besi 
aeqiiaintieij  with  the  subject.  In  oiiunexion  with  it, 
see  Jeixune's  Ep.  ^  Enst^^rhmm ;  Ejnt*  PatUae^nu 
itiuenuy  through  a  laig<?  pait  of  the  Holy  Land* 
Otheiis  of  Jerome's  Kpistiis,  and  his  Commeuturie*, 
aie  full  of  information  on  tiie  country^ 

3.  The  most  impoitiint  of  the  Kvrly  travellets 
— fix»m  Arculf  (A.D.  TOn)  to  Maundmll  (1697) — 
are  contained  in  Earlt/  Traieli  in  Palestine,  a  vo- 
lume pubtifthed  by  Bohn.  The  sliape  U  rou%*enient, 
but  the  tianahition  i«  not  alwayi  to  be  implidlly 
ratied  on. 

4.  BeUnd.— ^.  Helandi  Pataestina  ix  Jfonu- 
mmtit  V£t9nhui  iUmtniia,  1714.  A  titsatise  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books :  1.  The  country  ;  2. 
The  distances ;  3.  The  ^hcea ;  with  maps  (eitseJlcnt 
foj'  their  dnte)»  prints  of  coins  and  imeriptitiiis. 
Iceland  exhausts  all  the  information  obtainable  on 
hi*  subject  down  to  hii  own  date  (he  often  quote* 
Ifsundretl,  1703).  His  learning  is  immense,  he  is 
eit lamely  accuntte,  always  ingeniouii,  and  not  wont- 
iutf  in  humour.  But  honesty  and  strong  iJotind 
i«i»«  are  hf»  charaeteri^ticft.  A  sentence  of  his 
•wn  might  be  bis  motto:    "  Conjeciurae,  quibus 
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9  A  UaC  of  &n  the  ii  orki  on  f^leatlna  vhkt  have  any 
WUititeiii  td  tnLporraoce,  with  fuU  cHUcal  rrtuArka,  l» 


ry    irnltinbie»   more  w  J 
Titf  rtrij^iMrtl  wm*f.  C4 


r- 


tUey  am  i 


no«  del^^tamttr" 

i:»?7i). 

5,  KeQJnmin  of  Tudeb.^ 
jainin  (in  Mrjn.i'H,  A  Ma.  \ivi 

1  he  b«st  *- ' 
The  part  < 
t>U87,      The  . 
julbrm.'ition  ;  bi  f 
445)    is  a  trnxj 

of  i-iathoH  IV.  y: 

iai4-'i'i).     Th- 
identl  i  lea  tions — «ire 
tho6e  of  Br^njutnitn, 
PhenjcK  - 
Hebrew,   I  '. 

rjries  of  J,.     

by  Ciniioly  (Itriut, 
ralue  than  the  two  ah 

6,  Abulfeda.— 'The  duet  M<>9i<nn  arv 
Holy  Lnnil  ai-e  th<«e  of  Kdn-i   t^ir    lli^^J 
Abulftnia  (cir,  !■ 

th^^e  and  from  l: 

by  SchtiJtefis  in 

to  his  eiliUon  of  i 

1755.    Takoot  hai  w;  t*r  U- 

he  contains  a  mvLSA  of  tAhmh' 

7,  f  . —  7(JTTtJ* 

Ant.  Jolio.     Til 

who  !i.     .   ...    ...;  Holy  T..n.l  - 

years,  and  rose  to  be  Fi  i 
tolic  of  the  coimtry.     ]  • 
the  hrst  three,  gwDi-mJ   ' 
"  IK^rpgi-inatioii*  *'  thit>i 
torical  accounts,  ra  '    ' 
and  elabomtc  aoci 
ing  to  each  spot,    > 
ments,  military  orders,  4iC.  < 
oopioua  index.  —Similar  itiff*  i 
Ahtt^  Misdin  (I^ea  Sainf 
8 TO  I  ;  but  Willi  l«i  f 
and  in  too  hostile  a  ttjti  </ 
other  travellers. 

8,  The  fi^ieat  burst  of  m** I 
Land  bepm  wjtli  Scelcen  and  ; 
fwided  in   P«lr»tin*  f»t>m   1- 
which  time  he  trr,.  ' 
He  was  the  fii-st  ( 
the  mountains  uf  J.j, 
round  tite  Lhaicl  Sea,  h. 
a  stx^ud  time.     A&  ati 
Seetzen  was  charge*!  wi' 
natuml  objV»jti  for  tJi*  <  - 
and  his  diofie*  coutaiii 
tloi-a  and  taurui,  Stc, 
in  3  Tols,,  with  .1  ttfi  V 
index],  by  I 
journeys  ai  v 
founded  on  ' 
in  Znch'a  JJ 

9,  Burckn.iMf, —  j< 
land,  4 to,  \S22.     Wil 
cursion  ot   twelve  dn};    ,      ., 
Bmckhardt*f  journeys  S.  of  Ihi 
fined  to  the  eart  of  the  .Ir.r^-n, 
exploit  and  descT  I  ^ 
or  any  (ater  trav^;, 
hi*  rsearcbes  do  noi  ►;\ieaa 
Burakhandt  made  two  toan  > 


Th-^  1 


l^fren  by  Rittef  «c  tike  c 

•jf  bU  viaLt4  Tolume  (Jar4im% 


&«r«t*2fAj 
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iich  he  peiietmteil — 6»t  of  Euixypena^ — ini> 
y^terious  Leja.  The  Miithem  portions  ot*  th" 
iordiuiic  country  he  trnvei-sed  in  hid  journey 
Uunn:Mnu  to  Petra  and  Sinai.  The  fulness  of 
ote5  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  the 
iitFiciilt  ciivumstunces  in  which  be  travelled  is 
ishing.     They  contain  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 

ioit^  catiljgties  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  &c. 
Irength  of  his  memoi-y  ih  ^own  not  only  by 
Dot#.«  but  by  his  constant  references  to  books, 
which  he  was  completely  cut  orf.  His  diaries 
nterspcraed  with  lengthened  accounts  of  the 
us  districts,  and  the  innnnera  and  customs, 
leit^,  iiCy  of  their  inhabitants.  Burckhai-dt's 
ncy  is  universally  pmi.^etl.  No  duiibt  justly, 
it  should  be  rememlwred  that  nn  the  K.  of 
tn  no  means  of  te>tin^  him  as  yet  exist ;  while 
.her  pLices  his  descriptions  have  been  found 
I  (^t  or  at  variance^  with  fiicts. — ^The  volume 
ins  an  excellent  preface  by  Col.  Leake,  but  is 
detective  from  the  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
iilly  supplied  in  the  Cieimaii  translation  (Wei- 
18l.'3-4,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  the  lulvantnge 
viiig  been  edite«l  nml  nnnotite^l  by  (iesenius. 
'.  liby  and  Mangles. —  Ihtreis  m  K>j>/]tt  and 
rt.  .Syrm  <md  the  Holy  Laful  (in  1*817-18). 
ly  worth  special  notice  except  tor  the  portions 
h  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
ially  aliout  Kerek  ami  the  tt»untry  of  Mojib  antl 
M>n,  which  are  veiy  well  told,  and  with  on  air 
nple  fiithfuliMM.  The^e  portions  are  iNintained 
npters  vi.  and  riii.  The  work  is  published  in 
lome  'ind  Col.  Library.  1847. 
.  Kobinsoo. — (1.)  liibluml  Researdies  in  Pa- 
\e,  4^,,  in  1818:  1st  ed.  1841,  8  vols.  8vo; 
ad.  185(>,  2  vob.  8vo.  (2.)  Liter  liib.  lies. 
^52,  8vo,  1856.  Dr.  Robinson's  is  the  most 
rtant  work  on  the  Holy  Lind  since  Keliuid. 
inowle'lge  of  the  subject  and  its  literatui-e  is 
givat,  his  (Ytmmon  sense  excellent,  his  qiialiH- 
us  as  an  investigator  and  a  desirilier  i-emaik- 
He  h:ul  the  nue  advantage  of  being  a:xt>m- 
kI  on  Ijoth  oi\:a.sions  by  In*.  Kli  Smith,  lung 
Mit  in  Syiiji,  and  perfw-tly  versed  in  both 
<-aI  and  vernacular  Ambic.  Thus  he  \^as 
rti  to  iileiitify  a  host  of  anrient  sites,  whi«h  avo 
ly  disi-uswil  at  great  length,  anil  with  full 
eni«s  to  the  authontii-s.     Tlie  tlniwUni-ks  to  his 

are  a  want  of  knowledge  i»f  aic'nittttnnil  ai't, 
a  ceitain  do^^anati.^m.  wiiiih  oci':won:illy  )Kis^es 
x»nteinpt  fi»r  thoae  who  dillcr  with  him.  He 
inifomdy  disit>ganLs  trwlition,  nu  extjcme  fully 
li  :i.N  its  up))o>ite  in  a  wuntry  like  the  K:«st. 
i«»  first  e-lition  has  a  imvit  valuable  Appendix, 
iiiing  lists  of  the  Arabic  nanit^s  of  nuxlein 
I  in  the  ix)untry,  which  in  the  ^e<-o^<l  t^litlOU 
4iiittHl.  ll«^rh  oerie*  are  furnished  with  in- 
,  but  tho-*  of  Ceojriaphy  :uid  Antiiiuities  might 
trntl  1  with  advantage. 
.  W.-.'-n. —  Tlw  I.cuuls  nf  the  /)i/>/<'  risHaL  iVc 
.  2  vols.  8vo.     Dr.  Wilbon  tn»vei:^il  tlie  H«»ly 

tw.«<,  but  without  irons;  out  of  the  u.^ual 
».  He  pa.d  muth  attention  to  the  toi)«-grapliy, 
«ep«  a  «-oiivta:it  eyron  the  n-p»i:t5  of  lii>.  p'Me- 

ih.  Hol-i:isor..  H..s  Umk  rannot  l-«»  ne.:le«te»l 
anfft/  hy  :iny  student  of  the  country  ;  hut  it 
effy  valuable  tor  it»  (arefid  ami  dit.iiK><l  ai'- 
m  ot  the  tolig.oUH  boilic?>  of  the  H:ist.  es^Ksially 
\rm»    and    Nmi.iritans.       His    Imliiui    labouiv 

-r  emADiples  of  tliih  }w>*-  Ilobiiwin.  //.  /;.  .:i.  :ra<( ; 
l74  -  4f4    bunh-jr.  Sina*  •<  /W.  tfl.  7^ 
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haTwg  Mvas^omed  him  to  Ambic,  he  was  ab*«  tc 
converse  fi^y  with  all  the  |)eople  he  met,  ami  h» 
inquiries  wei-c  genei-ally  made  in  the  dii-ection  jus* 
named.  Hb  notice  of  the  ^wnaritaus  is  unu^uaU) 
full  and  accurate,  and  illustrated  by  copie;^  and 
ti-anhUtions  of  documuits,  and  intbiination  not 
elsewhere  given. 

13.  Schwarz.— .^  Dncriptive  Oeogr^iphy,  ^c, 
of  Palatine,  Philad.  1850.  8 vo.  A  trnnslation  of 
a  work  originally  published  In  Hebrew  (^^jL'Adr  Te* 
buothy  Jeriihalem,  5t>05,  A.D.  1845)  by  Kabbi  Joseph 
S(.'hwan.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  catalogues  ot 
Joshua,  Chronk'les,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  t<>{M)gra- 
phical  noti(«ft  of  the  Kabbinical  books,  he  pitK-eedj 
systematically  through  tlie  countiy,  suggenting  iden- 
tifications, and  often  giving  curious  and  valuable 
information.  The  Ameiiran  ti-anslation  is  almoat 
use]es<«  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is  in  some  mea- 
sure supplied  in  the  (lerman  veision,  Da$  heilitje 
Land,  itc„  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852. 

14.  lie  .*^ulcy. —  Voyiye  OMtonr  de  la  ^frr  MiTte^ 
&c.,  1853,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Atlas  uf  Maps  and 
Plates,  Lists  (if  Plants  and  Insects.  InterpNting 
nithor  fiom  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the  autlior, 
tlie  boldness  of  his  theorie«,  and  the  atl:u  of  ad- 
mirably engr.ived  ma]M  and  pLites  which  mxt^m- 
pnnies  the  text,  than  for  its  own  meiits.  Like 
many  French  works  it  has  no  imlex.  Trmiisbiteil : — 
Xatrative  of  a  Journey ^  &c,  2  vols.  8vo,  1 854.  See 
The  J)faJ  Sea,  by  Ke'v.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1857.  Abo  a 
valuable  Letter  by  •*  A  P.lgrim,"  in  the  AthemrHin^ 
Sept.  9.  18.H. 

15.  Ijttch.— Official  Report  of  the  UnUedSiatet 
Erjteditittn  to  exphre  the  /'c.rf.S.'a  and  theJord^m^ 
4to..  Baltinioie,  1852.  Contains  the  dsiily  Kei-oid 
of  the  Kx]M>«lition,  and  separate  Kepoits  on  tlieOnii- 
thology.  Botany,  ami  (Seology.  The  last  of  these 
Ke|M>rts  is  more  psiiticuhirly  describeit  at  p.  679. 

10.  Stanley. — Sinai  and  Pale^ine,  1853,  8vo. 

Professor  StenleT*s  work  differs  from  those  of  his 

predeoessoi-s.      Like  them   he   made  a  lengthened 

journey  in  the  country,   is  intimately  acquainted 

i  with  all  the  authonties,  ancient  and  modem,  ami 

,  hits  him-«If  maile  some  of  the  mo^t  brilliant  iiienti- 

I  tii-ations  of  the  hi>torii'al  sites.    Uut  his  great  ol>ject 

I  seems  to  liave  been  n<it  so  much  to  make  fresh  -iis- 

I  atvenes,  as  to  apply  tliose  alieady  m:uie.  the  .<'tnic^ 

.  ture  of  the  country  and  the  |ieculi;nities  ot   !he 

I  s^vnery,  to  the  elucitlation  of  the  history.     Thii 

I  he  has  done  with  a  power  and  a  deliracy  tr.ily 

remarkable.      To  the  sentiment  .tml  eloqin-nc?  i4 

I  Lnmaitine,  the  genial  t'n«hiiest<  of  Mi&s  Martineau, 

I  and  the  sound  judgment  of  liobinson,  he  mlds  a 

I  reverent  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  a  care  fur 

the  smallest  det;iils  of  the  picture,  which  no  one 

else  has  yet  displayed,  and   which  render  hi>  ile- 

I  script  ions  a  most  vahiaMe  commontaiy  on  tlie  I'.jI.Ie 

'  narrative.     The  work  contains  an  Apivndix  on  tin 

I  Topitgniphitiil  Terms  ot"  tl»e  I^ible.  of  im})oitaniv  to 

!»tu«lents  of  the  Kni;li>h  version  <if  the  N-rip!!!!*-*. 

>w*  alM»  a  jKiper  on  •  Sacietl  llei^Mphy    by  Pio- 

>  fessor  >tanley  in  tlio  {^'lartvrly  7j':fV'r,  No  clxxAviii. 

17.  Tol'ler. — lU'tltU'lmn^  lM4i) :  Topuffiphu  r-.^ 

JerufaU'.n   u.   si'ine    L'mtfrhuw/fu^   1854.      'I  ne^e 

Works  are  nrodels  of  patient  indu>try  and  resinnb. 

1  They  contain    crcny/ziin*/   that    has'  been   Kii»l    by 

everyloly  c  \  tlie  subje*!,  and  are  truly  val  able 

stoiehon'se>  f  r  thow  who  aie  unable  t<i  i-eter  to  t'le 

origiiuds.     His  Ifn'tte  Wdiuierunfff  8vo,  18.*»y,  <l» 

I'idM'sa  diitrict  '  it  little  kni>wii,  vix.  |cit  ot  Pbi 

li^tia  ami  thr  cuu..:rj>'  U'twe*>ii  H«*bivn  and  Itamleh 

s  »-i  thu>  jM^M-.xMw,  III  adilitior  'm  tile  ntei..*  Ai>t'v% 
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tlmuttl,  tluf.  »r  norcli*  It  cnntjiitit  n  sIcetciKQUp 
of  tt)«  latter  iii:)tru.Li  wAich  cornictB  fnrmer  innpft  in 
same  imiiort;>iiit  poiatjt. 

18.  Vaa  d«  7dde.— 5r/rni  cmd  Pakdinef  2  rok 
^vo.  1^54,  ContaiQi  tlie  ua/rntive  uf  the  author'* 
jouniey*  while  engn^«df  iu  prvparing  his  I.tr^  If^ip 
^t/id  tfo/j/  Lcmd  (1858  1,  the  U'il  map  yet  pub- 
li&hed.  A  eondenMd  cditian  of  ilii^  work^  omitting 
the  purely  perBOciol  detmis  too  freqaentlj  inti-oduc^d, 
woald  be  tucfuU  Van  de  Vetdes  Memoir ^  Sro, 
1858,  gi>Ti>  elevBtious,  l&litudes  and  longitudes^ 
roctM,  and  much  verj  exoelleat  infonnatioo.  Hit 
PcK/*  (f  Israeli  1 00  oolCKired  lithographa  fnini  origina] 
■ketchcst  wpe  acctirate  nad  admimblf  estecut«il,  &ad 
numj  of  the  Tiews  «re  unique. 

19.  KJtter. — Die  VtrgUichentU  Erdkunde,  iic. 
The  six  tnlumei  of  Ritter's  groit  geographical  work 
which  rebtp  to  the  peninsula  of  Siou,  the  Hnly 
Ijtud,  and  Syril^  and  form  together  Band  vuu 
They  n»;iy  bo  ftmvenbutlydteignattHi  by  the  follow- 
log  uam»,  which  tlie  writer  has  adopted  in  his  oUier 
articles: — 1.  Sinai.  2.  Jonliiu.  3.  Syria  (todex). 
i.  Paiestioe.    S.  Lebanon.    6.  Damoicus  (Index). 

20.  Of  more  recent  works  the  following  may  be 
i4)ticed:--*Part«r:  Fim  Tmrs  in  Daffuacut^  the 
ffmmjm^  kc^t  2  vok  8vo.  18&5:  ffandbook  for 
S^riatmd  Palestine,  1858.  — Bonar.  Th€  Load  of 
Promiaet  1858.  —  Thomson,  The  Land  and  tha 
Bookt  1859.  The  fruit  of  twenty-five  years'  resi- 
dence m  the  Holj  Latid,  by  n  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observer.  —  WtHOi^lii,  Mtfisebencht  Htfer  jffcutran 
und  die  baiden  D^m^onen,  1860,  with  woodcute, 
a  pl&te  of  inscriptioiuif  and  a  map  of  the  district 
by  KieperU  The  fii^t  attempt  »i  a  ml  explorattoD 
of  tliose  extraoiniinary  rc^eiona  east  of  the  Jordaxi, 
which  were  putinlly  viiiiiteti  by  Burckhardt,  and  re- 
cently byCyiil  Graham  [Cambrui^t  Esta^ti  1858  j 
TVam,  R,  S.  IM.  18tiO.  &c).  — Drew,  8cr^tut$ 
Lamta  in  Conn^jHon  trfM  tyir  History^  18^0. 

Two  works  by  ladies  chum  ispedal  notice. 
Sgyptiiifi  Sfiptikhres  imd  iSi^ian  Shrinet,  by  Mis* 
E*  A.  Boanfort,  2  vol*.  18«H,  The  2nd  roL  ran- 
fcaina  the  record  ot  six  mouth*'  travel  and  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  delicate 
oiiMrratioit,  caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
chnracteristJcaUy  rworded* — Domestic  Life  in  Par- 
lestinft  by  Mi«  Ito^er»  [18*52,1^  is,  what  it*  i«un« 
purports,  an  aeoount  of  a  vi^it  of  seTeml  yeuv  to 
the  Holy  Land,  duiing  which,  owinc;  to  her  bittther  « 
poxitioQf  the  author  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
at  leisure  the  iuteJiors  of  many  u»sophi!^icAtfd 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  ia  placet  out  of  the 
ordinary  tracks  such  as  lew  Englinhwomeu  ever 
before  enjoyed,  and  certaialy  none  have  reeorde<i. 
These  fibe  has  described  with  ^eat  skill  and  Bdclily^ 
And  with  an  abftineooe  from  de«cnptioD«  crf  matters 
«cit  of  her  proper  path  or  at  teooDd4ifUid  which  i» 
truly  ad  mi  ruble. 

It  4till  remains,  however,  ibr  sotn«  one  to  do  for 
SyriA  wbit  Mr.  Lnne  has  to  fhttttle^ly  aconmpliBherl 
Ibr  Egypt,  the  majt  to  be  dcaired  bd^:nut4e  the  time 
ia  iii»t  possingt  and  ii^yria  is  beoomiug  every  day 
more  teftvcaed  by  the  WeeL 

V  Jew«, — Two  extetijiire  oolWtio^M  of  Viewi  of  tlie 
HJy  Und  exist-  thoi^  of  Btirtk-U  tmd  of  Bobtrtji, 
Kctorially  beautiful  as  the»e  plates  am,  they  are  not 
ID  uaefu)  to  the  student  ns  the  veiy  accurate  riow» 
of  Wiiliflin  Tipping,  Enq,,  published  m  Traill's 
/Ci     '  LL    of  wbirh  have  l*»o  uiseiied  in  t^ic 

H't  LKM.     There  iw<^  some   iuitiiit'tiie 

tw  *  -  -L  /win  p1ioiogni|]h»,  i(i  the  liot  cditioii 
jf  KniJi  t  Lami  vf  lm\y$l*     Piiotographs  hiire  beta 
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I  fttlilif^hed  by  FTi*\  Kobertaeo,  ttor.  O.  W.  IM|i% 
and  othen. 

Maps.— Mr.  Van  d'  i*,  *tra«^ 

tioiied,  ha«  supemeded  :i.  -Jon  .  bU 

iitill  remains  to  be  done  m  y\L<\\\ tt  out  of  the  tti^ 
uftuany  pursued  by  traTcller*.     On  Uie  eait  W 

the  only  1 

raltysun-»- 

approachitig  uiuipleLuiii^  aod  wUI  lca.te 

be  desired. 

Of  works  on  JenisiIesB  the  folhnHi^ 
named:  — 

Williams.— rA#  ifok  Cltw.  2fid  ed.3  i«M. 
1849.    ContAins  a  Ar'  f  cf  Jbnnla 

An  aooount  of  the  mr>  aid  to  tmtfm 

0^e  architectural  hijtorv  of  tlic  Cliurclk  d  ikl 
Sepulchre  by  Profeswr  Wtlli*.  Mr,  WJIii*  ■ 
most  if  not  all  cabe&  siipficiris  traditinn. 

Barclay.— J^e  Cittj  vf  Ukt  Orvat  A«^t  flM 
1858.     An  aououut  of  Jerusaieni  as  it 
will  be.     Dr.  E.  bwl  »iae  peculiar 
ifiTflstigstkDg  the  «nb(«mui«ui 
and  the  Hanoa  area,  aa*(  bs 
Taluabl»  DOtioet.     His  large  Map  of  Jewat^i 
Envirotu,  tbocigh  tcuiiy  en^nnred,  n 
useful,  giring  the  form  0(  the 

Fergosson. — The  An(nifni 
taUm^  ^,  1847,  with  7  plat4 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  aocitntt  Ji 
the  «ite  of  the  Holy  Sepulchra,  and  is 
most  original  and  ingemous  fiewc,  cs[ 
boldest  kngunge.      From  architeciurtd 
the  author  maintaifts  tlie  soK^tlnl  Mi 
to  be  tht'  real  Holy  Sepulchre.     He  aia 
the  Templev  instead  of  oociipring  tht 
Haran  area,    was   oolkfioed    to    iU  ■«) 
comer.     His  argtimects  havt  twfwr  Mo 
or  even  fail  ly  d»acu»ed*     Tht  remscki  irf  •«■  ' 
his  critios  i»re,  however^  dealt  with  hy  Mr.  f .  »  * 
pamphlet.  Notes  on  th4  8U0  ^  tht  S^  Stpkm, 
18<>l.     See  nl»  Toh   \,  of  this  Pi«lidnrT,  f^ 
1017-1035. 

Thrupp, — AMcimd  /emftilcm,  a  •«•  h^^ 
gation^  &c.,  1855. 

A  good  reswni  of  the  uaatrortny  oe  tbt  Si^ 
Sepuldire  \s  given  m  Uie  Sttamom  of  O^m^d 
Antiijiiitiea,  So.  viil.,  and  Sopnl. 

Maps.->Be<dd«ii  Dr.  B^rcfay  »,  abttly 
Mr,  Van  .J.  "  pabliahed  a  rtry  limi 

correct  m »  So  abo  ho  %»or  *" 

(ISdl).      1 ,,,tA.n*  «  mm  W 

tbnnation.  and  -  jf  the  (^tmiMii 

in  the  tjptjrhHnur  ty 

Photop  '■  * 

plates  ntf 

1858),  lUiertiKiU,  aud  oUiem.         '  (Q 

PAL'LU   (H^^Bt    ♦aAAods:    P^aik). 
second  VI  n  of  Iteullien.  Ulii'*t  t>{  EUiab  sid 
of  the  family  of  the  p  i "     -    ■    ^  ■    --   u 
xrri.  5,  8  {  I  Chr.  w 
xlvi+  0,  he  is  ml  led  f*M 
to  identify  him  with  FeWlh  m  iiutii.  tvt*  4* 
he  csdlA  ^a\XaZ%.     [Sev  0^^^ 

PAL'LUITES,  T^ 

Al»«.   6  ^aWovtt :    P 

01  l*iillu  ttie  *on  o!  lC^iiluJ4i  <,  l\<iiik,  i*«i-.  It, 

trvca)  owim  Joel  i,  4«  li.  ^{jkM^  i\ .  9 
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BitrCK.  iii.  253)  hsw  endeavoui'ed  to  show  that 
\dzim  denotot  tome  cpeciea  of  locust;  it  has 
htaAj  been  shoiru  that  the  t«n  Hebrew  names 
o  which  Bochart  aaxtgns  the  meaniQg  of  difiereat 
liods  of  lociistM  cannot  possibly  apply  to  so  many, 
M  not  more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species 
if  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  landi.  [Loccsr ; 
Caterpillar.]  The  deriration  of  the  Hebrew 
vonl  from  a  iTX)t  which  means  *'  to  cut  off."  is  as 
ipplicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects  whether  in 
heir  perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust ; 
ica>rdini::ly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
ru.g.«  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
rudmng  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  passages 
rliere  it  is  found.  The  icdfiini  cf  Aristotle  {Anim, 
'fist.  ii.  17,  4,  5,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  cater- 
ullar,  80  called  from  its  "bending  itself"  up 
mdfiwrm)  to  move,  as  the  caterpillars  called  geo- 
netric,  or  else  from  the  hibit  some  caterpillars 
Ave  of  **  coiling  '*  themselves  up  when  handled. 
Tie  Eruca  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  ird/iin}  of  the  Gi^eeks, 
M  is  evident  fiom  the  express  assertion  of  Columella 
i)e  Re  li'uL  xi.  3, 63,  Script.  B.  Ii.  al  Schneider). 
"he  Chal^ee  and  Syriac  understand  some  locust 
irva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmaiui  {  Venn.  Samm. 
wc.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  116)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
'rchsen  {Comment,  de  loatstiSf  &c.,  p.  88)  iden- 
tfies  the  gdzdm  with  the  Grylbts  cristatus,  Lin.,  a 
outh  African  species.  Michnelis  {Supp.  p.  2*20) 
allows  the  I  J(X.  and  Vulg.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Ir.  Dniham  (Kitto's  Cycl.,  art.  **  Locust")  that  the 
e|N«dation<<  a'«crib»l  to  the  gdzdin  in  Amos  better 
groe  with  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  locust  than  of 
CAtet  pilhr,  of  which  various  kinds  are  oa^asion- 
Ur  the  cause  of  much  damage  to  fruit-trees,  the 
S  awl  the  olive,  &c.  [W.  H.] 

PALM-TKEE  COJ^'  4>otVi{).  Under  this 
encric  term  many  species  are  botanically  included ; 
ut  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
Se  Phucnix  iKictylifera  of  Linmicus.  It  givw 
•rj  abiiniiintly  ;^more  abundantly  tlian  now)  in 
laiiy  parts  of 'tl>e  Levant.  On  this  subject  gene- 
iIIt  it  is  enoujih  to  refer  to  fitter's  monograph 

tfeber  die  gei^graphischo  Verbreitung  der  Datlel- 
•Ime ')  in  his  ErdkunJc,  and  also  publi;>hed  sepa- 
itely. 

While  this  tree  was  abimdunt  geiu!i-ally  in  the 
erant,  it  was  n^nieJ  by  the  ancients  as  pecu- 
wIt  chai-acteiistic  of  Palestine  and  the  urighlwur- 
\g  radons.  (Ivpla,  throv  <f>olviKts  oi  K<^nro^6poi, 
m.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  §22.  Judiiea  inclyta  est  inhnis, 
lin.  N.  if.  xiii.  4.  I\l!meti^  [Judaeis]  pri)cejitiis 
,  dcfor,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6.  Com{Kiic  Strabo  xvii. 
K),  «18;  Theophi-ast.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8;  Paus. 
.  19«  §'>).  The  following  plaices  may  be  enu- 
fTVteil  from  the  Bible  as  having  some  connexion 
ith  the  palm-trtv,  t-ither  in  th«»  dciivation  of  ttie 
me,  ur  in  the  mention  of  tlie  tree  as  gi-owing  on 
e  >jwt. 

( 1 .)  At  Emm,  one  of  the  utations  of  the  Israel- 
fl  b«kwe«'n  Kcypt  and  Siuai,  it  is  oxprcssly  .*>tated 
a;  theit'  were  *•  twelve  wi«lU  t  fountain*)  t»f  water, 
d    thri»^.'»!e  anl  t.'u  iKilui-liTees "  iKx.  xv,  27; 
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tm.  xx^iii-  '.») 


Ti»c  woul  **  fountains "  of  the 


ter  |»a."^M.:^»*  i-  moro  correct  than  the  **  wells  **  of 
•  fonnor:  it  is  mo:e  in  harmony  tt>o  with  the 
bitJ«  **?  th»?  trn* ;  fi-r,  !»•»  Theophrastns  «jiys  /.  r.), 
»  palm  c'vi^iyrcr  uoAAoy  to  vafiariauow  vitap. 
0«  Alt'  «lill  |Kdiii-ti(n.>s  and  fuiuit;iins  in  WaJif 
i£'*'£»'^''*  wiiit  h  is  geiicially  ideutil}*>d  with  KlixD 
uh.   litb.  iU9,  i.  6»). 


(2.)  Next,  it  should  be  obi«rvcd  that  Klatii  (Dent 
U.  8  :  1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  K.  xiv.  22,  x%i.  6;  2  Chr.  Tiii 
17,  xxri.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the  same  word, 
and  may  likewise  mean  **  the  pUm-trees."  Set 
Ph)f.  Stanley's  remarks  (8.  cma  P,  pp.  20,  84| 
519),  and  compai-e  Reland  (Palaest.  p.  9.30).  This 
place  was  in  Edom  (probably  AMaba) ;  and  we  an 
reminded  here  of  the  ^  Idumaeae  palmae  "  of  Virgil 
{Georg.  iii.  12)  and  Martial  (x.  50). 

(3.  j  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  closely  associate 
with  the  subject  before  ns  as  Jericho.  Its  rich 
palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  ditlerent 
period.*!, — with  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Evangelista  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  '*Je> 
richo,  the  city  of  palm-trees"  (I)eut.  xxxiv.  3), 
gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's  last 
view  from  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  oi 
the  conquest,  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father-in-law,  again  asitociated  with  '*the 
city  of  palm-trees'*  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  ii 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Moabite  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Othuiel  (Judg.  iii.  13) ;  and,  long 
after,  we  fhid  tlie  same  phrase  applied  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  What  the  ext«it 
of  tliese  pnlin-groves  may  have  been  in  the  desolate 
period  of  Jericho  we  cannot  tell ;  but  they  were  re- 
nowned in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and  Josephus. 
The  Jewish  historian  mentions  the  luxuriance  oi 
the»e  ti-ees  again  and  again ;  not  only  in  allusi<Hi  t« 
the  time  of  Moses  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §1),  but  in  the 
account  of  the  Konmn  campaign  under  Pompey 
(Afit.  xiv.  4,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  6,  §6),  the  proceedingi 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §2),  ami  thi 
war  of  Vespasian  {B.  J,  iv.  8,  §2,  3).  Herod  titf 
Ciivat  did  much  for  Jericho,  and  took  great  intere4 
in  its  pnlm-groves.  Hence  Horace's  "  Herodis  pal- 
rocta  pinguia"  (A/>.  ii.  2, 184),  which  seems  almost 
to  have  been  a  provA-bial  expn>s»ion.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  Heathen  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Stralio 
de.scriltes  this  iminediute  neighbourhood  as  wXcordU 
(otf  r^  ^ofyiict,  M  firiKos  trraZimp  ixarSp  {x\i, 
763'»,  and  Pliny  nivs  "  Hiericuntem  palmetis  con- 
sit-un"  (//.  y.  v.'l4),  and  adds  elj«^where  tliat, 
while  palm-trees  grow  well  in  other  {Kuts  in  Jiidae^ 
**  Hiericunte  maxinie  "  (xiii.  4).  >«e  also  <  ialei^ 
I>e  AUtrwnt.  facult,  ii.,  and  Justin,  xxxvi.  3 
Shaw  {Trac.  p.  371,  iblio)  .spenks  of  several  o 
these  trees  still  i-emaining  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

'4.)  ThenameofHAZKZox-TAMAR,  •* the t'ellinj 
of  the  pulra-tree,"  is  cKur  in  its  derivation.  Thii 
place  in  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of  Abraham 
i.Cen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Juhoshapltat  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 
In  the  >ecunil  of  tliesse  psLss.iges  it  is  expretuly  iden* 
tilicil  with  Kngiili,  which  w<ts  on  the  we>tern  eilge 
of  the  Disid  .'^tia ;  and  here  we  can  .idiliice,  as  a 
valuable  illustration  of  what  is  bet  ore  us,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  A})ocrypha,  **  1  was  exalteil  like  a 
p:ilm-tree  in  Knga«ldi"  (Keel.  xxiv.  14).  Here 
Mgain,  tiH>,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus  {ytwrartu 
iv  ain^  ^oiVi{  6  KdWitrrot,  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2)  and 
Pliny  ( Kn'^a<i>ia  o]>pidum  secundum  ab  HieroMlymis, 
ffi'tiiitate  p.ilnu*tonun<iiie  in'moribus,  //.  A',  v.  17',. 

(a.)  An«itlier  place  having  tlie  same  element  id 
its  name,  and  doubtless  the  same  i-lia  met  eristic  m 
its  scenery,  w:w  Baal-Tamar  i  Judg.  xx.  :>3),  tht 
Bf]00afidp  of  KuM.'bius.  Its  positjon  was  near 
(iiU*:!!!  uf  IW.Mii;\min:  and  it  could  not  be  far  fToni 
1  Deborah's  famous  {xilni-tix'e  (Judg.  iv.  o) ;  if  ladwd 
it  w;ui  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  sui^gt'sted  by 
Stuiley  {S.  4  P.  p.  146). 

Vt>.)  Wc  must  next  bmbuou  the  TamaE,  «*  thi 
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piJin,**  whtch  b  set  lj«tb[«  uti  \u  the  ^isiim  ofRx^ltlel 
(ilrii.  Id,  Uviii.  28)  us  a  poiut  fi-om  which  the 
■Ottthcro  border  of  the  Uud  i*  to  be  mcswnral  c<y^i* 
Vftiiilf  aud  WQftWAi>U.  HobiLtfioa  idcntifltf  it  with 
tlie6«V4a^  of  Ptolemy  (t.  16),  and  tliiokB  itv^  eTt« 
aukf  beat  eUMith^  hetwecji  Hchroo  «nd  Wf^fv  J/tmci 
^/?i6.  Res.  ii.  li*8»  i02)*  It  «»cms  from  Jerome  to 
b«vt  bera  in  his  da r  »  Homxm  fortre». 

(7.)  There  w  little  dotsbt  tJiat  Solomon's  Ta  D^orv 
iift«'WJUTl«  the  fiamoiu  Palmnai  ou  another  di-sert 
fjuut*!*  far  to  file  N.E.  of  TftmaTt  i*  piimftrilv'  Uie 
fAme  word ;  and  that,  u  Gibbon  snys  {JtecHn*  und 
Fati^  ii.  38)»  **  tlie  imme,  bf  its  siguiticatioii  in  tJie 
i^yriac  as  well  «*  in  the  Lain  bm^Mg^,  d«^45otcd  the 
multitude  of  p(ilm<^tree&»  which  JitTotded  sliode  and 
verdure  to  thnt  tempemte  legkOQ."  In  tact,  while 
the  undoubted  rcfuljug  in  2  Chr.  riii,  4  is  l^DTFI^ 
»he  iHBst  tejt  10  1  K.  ix.  18  is  lOH.  See  Joaejih. 
Ant.  viii.  6,  §1 .  Tbespnni;^  whidi  he  mentitjos  there 
make  the  paim-trees  almost  a  m.atter  uf  course, 

(8.)  Nor  again  aie  the  pJa<»a  of  tl»e  N.  T.  with- 
out their  asiociatiomi  with  tliii»  characteristic  tive  of 
I'lalestme^  BETiiANy  mejius  **  the  Iioum  of  dntes  j*' 
and  thu*  we  are  umiind^l  iliat  the  pivlra  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Moufil  of  Olirci,  fhis  hi*lps 
our  miiaation  of  OurSovioui  's  entry  into  JenisAlimi, 
when  the  people  "  twk  bnvnch^s  oifhifm-trees  mid 
went  foilh  to  meet  Him"  f John  Jtii.  13),  This 
a^^ain  carries  our  thoughts  backwards  to  the  time 
when  the  Feiutt  of  TaLteniiurW  was  tii-si  kept  alWr 
the  captivi^yf  when  the  procbtmatiou  wa«  giveu  that 
thtj  Euould  "  {^o  ibith  unto  the  mount  and  fetch 
oabnrhranches*^  (Neh.  viii.  15) — the  oaly  bmiichei, 
it  may  be  ohserred  (those  of  the  willow  excepted}, 
which  are  apecitied  by  name  in  the  oiigiiial  institu- 
tion of  tlie  festival  (Ler.  xxiii.  40).  Ki-om  thU 
Uoqtel  incident  comes  Palm  Sunday  ( Dominica  ill 
liamia  Palmaruro),  which  it  obacri-ed  with  much 
cer^nony  in  some  cormtria  where  true  pjilmt  cau  be 
had.  Even  i«  uortheiti  latitudes  (in  Vork^fiiie,  for 
ir^tancc)  the  coimtry  people  use  a  lubt^titute  which 
jow»  into  flower  ju»t  betoi^  Eiitstei-: — 
**  And  wiltow  brsncbei  hallow, 

Tbat  tb^  paimeft  do  ii»e  to  tail" 

(&.)  The  word  Phoenicia  \^at¥lmi),  which  o<x:urs 
twice  in  the  N.  T*  (Acta  si.  Id,  xv.  3)  if  in  all  pro- 
bability denveii  from  the  Gitek  word  (^oIrj|'j  for  n 
pfilm.  Sidoniu*  mentiona  palmi  as  a  proiiiict  of 
Phoeuiiia  {Pamf^j,  Majorian.  441.  ^ee  also  PLn. 
ff,N.  liii,  4,  Athen.  i,  21.  Thus  we  mwyimn^hr 
the  name  natural  objects  in  connexion  with  St.  Vm\Y% 
JDumeyi  along  the  co«£t  to  the  nortli  of  PnlpMinr*, 
at  with  the  waaderii>g»  of  the  Imm-htes  tlinmgh 
tlie  desert  oti  the  fiouth. 

(UK)  Ltistly,  Phoenix  in  the  island  of  Crete,  tlie 
harbour  which  M.  FVul  wm«  pie^^ftitnl  by  the  storm 
fvi)m  renching  (Acts  xitvi*.  11! )»  ha*  doubtleiR  t\w 
mm^  denvrtiioii.  Both  Tlit^ip!ini*ttj;j  and  Pliny  say 
Ihat  pAlm-tre«s>  rixtr  iii<hir«[i<Hn  ill  tin*  l^tjUid.  See 
Boeck'i^  AVt•^I,  1.  'SH,  SH^,     [Phi;mck  ] 

From  the  pauangcs  where  there  u  a  Litem)  refer^ 
^M-e  tc  the  paJm-tre*',  we  may  pas*  to  the  em- 
bkmatical  tisfe-  of  it  in  Scnpture.  Utidej'  this  head 
tnay  be  i^LLsited  the  fi>IUiwing : — 

(1.)  The  ttrikiug  appearance  of  the  tree,  itM  up> 
r^htDfJs  aod  beauty,  would  iiatuimlly  Aug^nt  the 

£?itig  of  its  ttame  occaaaonally  to  women.  At  we 
id  ill  the  Od^aaeif  {li,  163)  Naniiriiii,  tHe  daut;hler 
f^  Alduous*  compajned  to  a  palm,  to  in  Cant.  rii.  7 
we  have  liie  lAine  i^ompnJ  iwii  •  **Thy  fttatui'e  b 
Ukc  to  •  p«lui-ut^**     111  ttie  fi,  T.  tlii^'  womtui 
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named  Tnmar  art  mentioned:  JuiIa^  •  «toi»ch<ii 
law  (Geo.  iixriii.  6'i»  Abaalbn*#  ovt^  (i  a 
fill.  1),  and  Absalom't  d4ficht«T  (2  .Son.  itv.' 
The  beoiity  of  the  two  la*t  Ii  ej^newly  mmth 

(2.)  We  hnre  notion  of  tfte  vtnpfr»TToerrI  ofjj 
form  in  decorative  art,  botli  in  the  raJ  tm 
SuliiTQOu  and   in   tlie  Ti-^iiarr 
lu    the   former   cas«  wm   are 
of    this   d«0Miitiofi    in    geiici ..    . 
where  mor«  •pwitioiliy  that  it  wat  apjil  - 
walls   (1  K.   Vi.   e*«).    to    th--  ffnrtr^     r 
luid  to  the  ♦•  b!k>' 
phel'i  Tiuon  we 
thegatM  (Et.  il.  i  >.  ...  _   , 
on  iht  tnX\M  ar.d  the  doors 
This  work  f*rm%  to  have  K  f,j 

not  Atay  to  inquire  whether  it  hwi  any  I 
mennirigs.      It  wai  a   rfltMml    ntid  d^fih 
toiiiaiy    kind  t>f  ruanjn- 
teituie.     Thus  We  ai*  r 
r»f  the  hall  of  a  temple  n 

fi4¥ot(rt :  and  we  ai  e  r 
sijft  of  deooiatioti  iu  A 
Sift^f^h  and  it*  P^mtit" 


t&«teii    it  with   nndn  and   with    liamn 
nwvi  not;  ibey  are  upright  a»  Lh»«  |«Ufi 
«piak  not," 


F 


rslB-fkw    ir 

(3.;  With  a  tit-*  SI  I 
marked  io  it^  L^ttmTh 
it  a«emc  rn : 
more  lYe*)  i 
iit^  howevoi,  III 
coropanson,  **  1 : 
palm-tree,"  whi* 
whether  rB*|iect  ' 
jwipect  uf  the  ir 
I  ^lYeunMi  :i  ita 
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ffCMihie  to  henven.  Perhaps  no  poiuc  is 
thj  of  mention,  it'  we  wish  to  puraue  tlie 
>n,  than  the  elasticity  ot'  the  fibi-e  of  the 
d  its  determined  giowtli  upwards,  even 
uled  with  weights  (**nititur  in  pondus 
.  Such  particulars  of  resemblance  to  the 
man  were  variously  dwelt  on  by  the 
istian  writers.  Some  instances  ai^  given 
IS  in  his  Hierobotmicon  (Upsal,  1747), 
17.  One,  which  he  does  not  give,  ih  worthy 
ion : — "  Well  is  the  life  of  the  nghteous 
>  A  palm,  in  that  the  palm  below  is  rough 
•uch,  and  in  a  m:uiner  enveloped  in  dry 
;  above  it  is  adorned  with  fruit,  fair  even 
s ;  below,  it  is  compressed  by  the  enfold- 
s  bark ;  above,  it  is  spi-ead  out  in  ampli- 
)eautiful  greenness.  For  so  is  the  life  of 
,  despised  bflow,  beautiful  above.  Down 
is,  as  it  were,  enfolded  in  many  barks,  in 
sti-aitened  by  innumerable  atliictions  ;  but 
t  is  expanded  into  a  foliage,  as  it  were,  of 
greenness  by  the  amplitu«le  of  the  reward- 
Gregoiy,  Mor.  en  Job  xix.  49). 
he  passage  in  Itev.  vii.  9,  where  the  gloii- 
ll  nations  ai^e  de>crib€d  as  •*  clothed  with 
>es  and  palms  in  their  handx,"  might  !>eem 
>urely  classical  image,  drawn  (like  many 
lul's  images)  from  the  Greek  giunes,  the 
which  carried  palms  in  their  hands.  But 
to  ti^ice  here  a  Jewish  element  also,  wheu 
ier  thrve  pasNiges  in  the  Ajxwiypha.  In 
(iii.  51  Simon  Maccabaeus,  at\er  tlie  sur- 
'  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is  described  as 
it  with  music  and  thanksgiving  **  and 
of  palm-ti-ees."  In  2  Mace.  x.  7  it  is  said 
n\  Judas  Blaccabaeus  had  i-ecovei-ed  the 
nd  the  city  **  they  bare  branches  and  {mlms, 
psalms  also  unto  Him  that  had  given 
»d  succesa."  In  2  Mace  xiv.  4  Demetinus 
e<l  **  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  palm.** 
see  the  palm-branches  used  by  Jews  in 
victory  and  peace.  fSuch  indeed  is  the 
le  Ga'pol  nai'iative,  Jonn  xii.  13.) 
is  a  fourth  passage  in  the  Apo<:rypha,  ^ 
r  published  in  English,  which  approximates 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  •*  I  asked 
,  What  are  these  ?  He  auswere<l  antl  said 
,  These  be  they  which  have  put  oil  the 
iothing,  and  now  tliey  ai-e  ctowned  and 
Urns.  Then  said  I  unto  the  an;:el,  Whsit 
rsun  is  it  that  ci-owneth  them  and  giveth 
ns  in  their  hands  ?  So  he  answered  and 
me.  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  have 
in  the  world"  rJ  EskI.  ii.  44-47).  This 
'  the  approximation  not  of  antici{v\tion, 
imitator.  Whatever  may  be  determiuM 
t;  the  date  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  thi.i 
*  it  is  clearly  suU^etiuent  to  the  Chnstiun 

inUAS,  THK  SEcX)XI>  lk)OK  OF.] 

tlie   UHlusttrial  and  di'mwtic  u.>es  of  the 

is  wt'U   known  that  they  ai-e  very  nti- 

Liit  thtri  !8  no  clear  allusion  to  them  in 

TK  :t  tir.f  ancient  ( )i  iiMitils,  howevoj ,  made 

iUni>tree  lielnR  dhx  dou»— that  is  to  say,  the 
id  pt^tlis  (male  and  fcnule  \nnA)  NMhj?  on  dlf- 
»— It  is  «'vi«it-nl  ihat  no  •-diblo  fruU  can  l>o  pro- 
M  f*-rtlli!<a:'.oo  b  rffi-cteU  eUluT  by  iiiMocts  or 
lifiiLil  ni<'a£s.  Tint  tbr  m<)de  of  Impregnating 
pUot  vrtth  the  prilirn  of  th**  male  (oAvt'^avcct' 
I)  was  known  to  tlitf  ancients,  is  evident  from 
r&  iiJ.i'.  il.  9).  and  HrnnUitn*,  w)k>  etaae*  tlitX 
'iMbt  Mioi^tsd  a  MunUr  plan.     1'!^  st-Nttrrr 
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'391!  ot  wi^e  and  honey  obtained  fitmi  tba  Palm-tTO« 
is  evident  from  Herodotus  (i.  193,  ii.  86),  Stmbc 
(xvi.  ch.  14,  ed.  Kram.),  and  Pliny  {N.  H.  xiii.  4) 
It  is  indeed  possible  thai  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  pUces  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5  the  maipn  has  ^  dates.")  There  nuiy  also  iv 
Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  Uie  palm-tree,  1 
will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thei^eof,"  be  a  refei^enct 
to  climbing  for  the  fruit.  The  LXX.  have  iwa^ 
(TOfuu  iv  T^  ^iviKi,  Kparfiffm  rmv  ^4mv  oiVrov. 
So  in  ii.  3  and  elsewhere  {e,  g,  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  may  be  intenaed :  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.*    [Sugar;  Wine.] 


Uiuup  wf  l>ate«. 

It  IS  curious  that  this  ti-ee,  once  so  abundant  in 
Judaea,  is  now  coniiKuiitively  rare,  except  in  ine 
Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about 
Beyrvut,  A  few  years  ago  there  was  jiLst  one 
palm-tree  at  Jericho :  but  that  is  now  gone.  Old 
tiunks  are  wa<«hed  up  in  the  l)ea«l  Sea.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  we  might  tike  the  hi.Ntory 
of  this  tiw  in  Palestine  as  emi>leinaticnl  of  that  oi 
the  i)eople  whose  home  was  once  in  that  land.  The 
well-known  coin  of  Ves{);Lsian  representing  the  palm- 
tri«c  with  the  legend  **  Judaea  tapta,"  is  fignrcd  io 
vol.  ii.  p.  488.  [J.  S.  H.J 

PALSY.    [MKOiCLSt:,  p.  304. J 

PAL'TI  (^pSs :  ♦oAti  :  Phalti),  The  son  oi 
Kapha;  a  BiMijaniite  who  was  one  of  the  tweltt 
spi«'s    Num.  xiii.  9). 

PALTIEL  bx^pSS:  ♦aAT«^X:  Ph.ilticI). 
Tlte  son  of  Azuxu  anil  prince  of  the  tube  of  Isst«c^ju 

Aral«  of  Barhary,  IVrslo,  &€..  take  care  to  Imuik  tinsteff 
of  nuil««  flowtrs  on  ft-mole  trees  The  ancient  Kgyintons 
prc)l>ably  did  the  namo.  A  cake  of  prraiTvtjd  dates  «•§ 
fuand  tySirO.  Wilkinson  at  Tbfbos  Oi-  1<<I.  «4.  lh54X 
It  Ift  certainly  curluos  there  is  no  jUtlnct  mentior  of  dutea 
in  the  Bible,  though  we  canriot  doubt  that  the  anctent 
Hi-brvws  used  tbi'  fmil,  and  werv  pn.hibly  M^uaiQIe^ 
i>«  iUi  tbf  art  of  tertiUshin  ^  flowers  ol  the  («tiialc  plaoi 


TOa  FALTITK.  THE 

(NitiD  tsxiv*  *26).  Ue  w^  i>a«  of  ihe  twel?f  4|#* 
pointail  to  divide  the  bind  of  Canaui  imoitg  the 
tribes  west  of  Jordjin. 

PAL'TITE*  THE  (^pSsH:  ^  KtXi»&i;  Alfx. 
*  ^tWuittt :  rf^  PAtil^O.  *  HeJex  "  the  P.tltjte  " 
is  numed  m  2  Saui.  xiiii.  26  iimong  LtiivuL'i 
mighty  men,  la  1  Ciir.  li.  27 *  he  is  cidled  ''the 
Pebutt«/'  and  sudi  »eems  to  Hitve  Ijeeo  the  rcadin|^ 
foHowcvi  by  thn  Alex.  MS.  in  2  Sam.  The  Peshito- 
Sfriac,  however,  sopportji  the  Hebrew,  **Cholot»of 
PelAt,"  But  in  I  Cbr.  jrjrii.  10»  *•  Hele«  the  Pe- 
lonite  '*  of  tJie  tril«e  of  Ephtnim  ia  again  meotioned 
u  capUio  of  24,000  men  of  I>nviii  s  army  for  the 
tfreiith  moutJi,  mhI  the  Matice  of  evidence  there- 
fore inclinea  to  "Pelooite*'  ft»  the  true  reading. 
The  variation  arnse  from  a  confusion  between  the 
letter*  31  and  O.  la  the  Syriac  of  1  Chr.  t-oth 
rendio);^  atie  oombinedf  and  Helez  m  denchbed  as 
**  of  t\ltoii." 

PAMPHYL'IA  {Utmtf^vKla),  one  of  the  coasts 
Tt^ious  ill  tJie  fiouth  of  Ami  Minor,  hiiving  CiLlciA 
OD  the  eiut,  and  LvciA  on  the  we^L  It  Neem&  in 
eftrly  titnea  to  hare  been  less  cou«rdenihle  than  cither 
c4' these  ooQtiguoiLB  district* ;  for  in  the  Persian  war, 
while  Cilicia  cjontribute-l  a  bundled  ships  and  Lyr^ia 
fifty,  romphylia  sent  only  thirty  (Herod,  vii.  91, 
92 J.  The  name  pmbnbly  then  einbrat«J  little  more 
than  the  crescent  of  comparatively  level  ground 
between  Taunw;  aod  the  wa.  To  the  north ,  along  ttie 
heights  of  Tmrus  itself,  wn*  the  regionof  Pisidia. 
The  iComan  orgrtiiitiitkoo  of  tiie  couutiyT  however, 
gave  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Pamphyiia.  la 
8t.  PmulV  time  it  wjls  not  only  a  regular  province, 
but  the  Emperor  Claudiu.s  had  united  Lyda  with  it 
(fHo  CoHS,  Ir.  17),  luid  pmbably  aliio  a  go(xl  fiart  of 
Pitidia.  However,  in  the  K.  T„  tlie  three  t^rms  ane 
used  oadixtinct.  It  was  in  Pamphyliu  that  St.  PjiuI 
first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  prcinihmg  the  (iospel 
in  Cyprus,  He  aad  Ikiroabiis  s^led  up  tlie  river 
Citrus  to  Peuga  (Acts  xili.  13).  Hei^  they  were 
abouidouel  Ijy  their  aubordiniit^  companion  John- 
Mark  ;  a  circumbtatioe  which  i*  alluded  to  again 
with  much  feeliog,  and  with  a  pointed  mention  of 
the  pboe  where  the  iieparation  occurred  (Acts  xv. 
d8).  n  might  he  the  pain  of  this  sepHration  which 
inducttt  Paul  nmi  Barnabas  to  leave  Pergii  without 
delay*  They  did  Ijowever  pi  each  the  Gospel  there 
on  their  return  Irom  tlic  interior  (Acts  xi?.  24, 25), 
We  may  conclude,  from  ActA  ii.  10,  that  there  were 
many  .lews  m  the  province;  and  possibly  Pergn  liad 
a  syniigiigue.  The  two  missionaries  linally  left  Pam- 
phylja  by  its  diief  senport,  AtTaua*  We  do  not 
know  ttint  ht.  l*aid  wax  ever  in  this  dijstrict  again : 
but  many  j&ir%  atlerwards  he  suilc;^!  near  its  oonat, 
parsing  tliroiigh  "  the  ?waofCiliciaand  Parophylitt** 
ca  hi«  way  to  a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  ixvii.  5).  We 
notice  here  »he  accurate  order  of  these  geographioil 
terms,  a^  in  the  above-mentioned  lAnd-juurney  we 
ebferre  bow  Pitidia  and  Paraphylia  oc-^ur  in  their 
trtie  rebitiotiR,  U)th  in  going  and  rctiiraing  (fh 
nipyriv  TT7J  Uofipuktas  .  .  .  dir^  r^j  Uipyiis  tis 


•  1.  *lft*3,  or  lb  jA<AiK  6  fi^aii  fe6«f  Cl  Sam.  li 
14);  eliewherc  '"Uvcr"  and  •hearth,"  ».«.  a  bruler  or 
MA  for  Are  (/^cb.  xii.  6). 

»  3.  rinnO,  from  n3n,"hftke"  (rK«.44i).  r^yoyoK, 
MHtfi<i  (U'v.  U.  6),  where  ii  rolltWB  FlS^'niD,  vdit^pit, 
Cralicu/o.  "  ftjrjng-pim/'  imd  ij  tb<%Tcraredii>UjBct  from  it. 

».  nX*p  ;  Tirfakov  \  *  a  bakrtng-pan  "  (2  Sam.  aP|,  %y 

Se«.m3' 
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Amexr  ev  r^i  tt<rt5£Af ,  ziiL  I  i  14) 
T^i^  Ilio^Jfsr  ^AJtw  elf  n^f»A>iiP,  lir. 

[J 
PAN.    Of  th*  •«!  woff^  m  railind  to     „ 
two,  ityxchhaih^  and  OMBirM*  iam  V»  M^i 

«bailow  pan  or  pbto,  «iMh  m  Is  vMi  by  iii  ^ 
ftod  .Sjrvms  for  baking  or  ^tfsmaam  lUMflhrilMr^ 
of  m^,  such  ae  w«ne  xiamA  tiikgar  ^Mg^tm 

others,  especially  tir,  -« 

boiling  meat,  plaft^J  .v*  p»«^ 

stones  (Burckhartit,  -\.4^,  ^..  Jj«|,  L  5*| 
Dmx.  de  VAr.  pw  46 ;  Lu»e,  Mod.  £f, 

[CALIIRI5N.]  [6, 

PAXNAG  (138),  ua  vtidt  of  eon 
ported  from  Palestine  ta  Tyr*  \  Ei.  jxru.  JT*  * 
nature  of  which  i«  a  piire*  tnotter  «^  oaqptfsav* 

the  t^rm  occurs  T>owb*»re  *»!«•,     In  «mT^«a^^ 

v^    -  '  ■    ■  -•• 

on u,-- _.,-..  —  u  .t  - 

and  myrrh";  n 

leads  to  Uie  *nj  i 

of  the  spioeei  growu   uk    tiiai  soumlrjr.     Ivb^ 

in  rendering  tt  K^ffU^  fnTttut%  tid»  fifini,  lk<^ 

it  h  evident  that  cmasia  cannot  be  Ite  f^*^ 

spice  intended  (s<«  Ter«  Id).    Ultt^ «ki««« M«  ' 

similar  term  occurs  ia  -S^^^"^  ^^     .^««.-  <  i  «■  « 

aromatic  plant.     The  Sy  i 

hand,  uuder^taculs   by  U 

liacerfm)]  and  <iii5  vWw   U  i- 

pressioQ  in  the  book  of  Suitar,    , 

1*.  F,)|  which  apetikfi  of' 

thi»  again  b  not  deo^^ 

well  have  been  8om«  i-    ^ 

to  be  implied  in  tlte  douUiut  euuicatel* 
the  Targum.  [W, 

PAPER.     [Weitixo.] 
PAPHOS  tOdiifx^f),  ci  town  Ml  iU 
CyyavSt  oomie^ted  by  a  roail  « 
oast   end.     PaqI  »nA    Batn^bm^ 
first  mi&iionary  •  **  ihr^t^t  o* 

the  Utter  pUiV  ,,1*  (Actt  di.iV 

What  t4»k  pLs.._        .  .,^4io«  raltfti^l' 
The  two  miMOdariu  finaid  SxiMvoa  fA^ 
proconstil  rtf  the  T5lmifJ,  r*ffiT»ii4  '^«'^.  *"* 
abled  to  ]■ 
ligeat  rtii'i 

*'  sorcerers,*'  vrboae  fiUediimiia  ^mrnm^i 

at  this  period^  vna  atooo^  tW  1  In  lirf 

Mimculous  sauctioo  waa  gH«o  hi  t^  ip^^A  *^ 
Elymos  was  strtiek  Willi  blindaan.    1^         ^ 
fiuVh  hiring  be«ii  thue  amixim>l,ml 
Chriitlan  Church  tiavtt«|r  baa  faajM  • 
Barnabas  and  Saul  crowvid  ortt  is  tlte 
hltsded  ill  pAiJPMTUA  ^  ver.  I3,u     h  k 
that  it  is  at  thia  piitit  tliai  the  kUrr 
more  ptomtoent  of  the  twti^  aadi  ^Ml 
hencefovwanl  is  Paul,  «i)4  t»t4  :i>^  '^ 
nafAof,  ver.  9}.     How  fkr  i^- 
the  pj-oconsuPa  nacmip,  must  b«  - 


4.  Tp;A.0«y«i«llat 

It.  M)  with 


ft^m  ifxy  -hear  p^^% 


MPtmi  eteftOTHi^' 
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Tht  p«it  chaniti«rriRtic  ot'  Puphos  wa<  the  worriiip 
jf  \phn>JiTf  or  Venus,  who  was  hei«  fabled  to 
Wvtf  nwn  t'nim  tlie  M>a  (Horn.  0(f.  viii.  362).  Her 
tcBspie.  however,  whk  at  **  Old  Paplios,**  now  called 
A'u^M  The  harbour  and  the  chief  town  were  at 
**  New  I'Aphott/'  at  some  little  distance.  The  place 
is  fetill  called  Baffa,  The  road  betwe-n  the  two 
waft  often  tilled  with  gay  and  profligate  prooeNUOOH 
{2>trabo,  xiv.  p.  680) ;  strai.gent  came  constimtly  to 
riait  theshriue  (Athen.  zv.  18);  and  the  hold  which 
IImm  local  supe»titiona  had  ufton  the  higher  minds 
■t  Cilia  reiT  period  is  well  exemplified  bj  the  pil- 
grimage of  Titux  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  shortly  before 
tbe  Jewish  war. 

For  noticM  of  such  acantr  remains  as  are  found 
■t  Itaphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  {Disc,  of  the 
Ea$t,  ii.  3'25-3*28),  and  especially  HomlHeisen  nach 
iToB,  NatifMmasma,  WwdDSu,  Cypnta,  180-19*2). 
extracts  also  are  given  in  Life  nrui  Kpp.  of  St.  Paul 
ftend  ed.  i.  190,  191)  from  the  .MS.  notes  of  Captain 
GimTca,  R.N.,  who  recently  sui-veyed  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  For  all  th.it  relates  to  the  harbour  the 
Admiralty  Chart  should  be  consulted.     [J.  S.  H.] 

PAPYRUS.    [RctD.] 

PABABLE(b&^,  mAshdi:   wapa0okii:  pa- 

rcriiold).    Tlie  distinction  between  the  Pftrable  and 

cognate  fbnn  of  teaching  has  been   discussed 

ler  pAnLE.    Something  remains  to  be  said  (1) 

M  to  the  word,  (2)  an  to  the  Pambles  of  the  Gospels, 

(S)  as  to  the  laws  of  their  interpretation. 

i.  The  word  irapafioK'ti  docs  not  of  itself  imply 
•  narrative.  The  juxta-position  of  two  things, 
dillenng  in  most  points,  but  agr(?eing  in  some,  is 
■aflident  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etymok>gy  of  tlie  word.  The  wapa$oK'fi 
•f  Greek  rhetoric  need  not  be  more  tluui  the  sim- 
argument  from  analogy.  **  Vou  would  not 
i  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot ;  why  then  should 

Em  choose  statt^meu  ?"  (Aristot.  K/iet.  ii.  20).  In 
eUem»tic  C«itf«.'k,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  oo-exteusive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mAafAl^  for  which  the  LXX.  winters  with  hardly 
an  exception,  ntake  it  the  e({uivaleni.*  That  woixl 
i^=.tiiHmtuiie\  as  was  natural  in  the  Inuguiige  of 
A  fteople  who  had  never  rtnluced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
IumI  a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
aometiiDAft  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
zziv.  13;  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  ilark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xziv.  3  ;  V^,  xx. 
49\  «wnetim«  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2 ; 
Prov.  i.  0  ,  or  metaphors  ex{Kinded  into  a  narrative 
(Es.  xii.  22).  In  Ixclesiasticus  the  woi-d  occurs 
with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, its  use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  throws  light  on 
Use  poaitioo  occupied  by  parables  in  Our  Loi\l*s 
inching.  In  the  N.  T.  it«elf  the  word  is  used  with 
m  like  latitude.  While  attached  most  *'eiiuently  to 
tike  illustrations  which  ha\'e  given  itas|<«.  i:d  mcan- 
m^*  it  is  aUo  applied  to  a  short  saying  like,  **  Phy- 
^oan.  he:il  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  coui- 
l^ariaon  without  a  narrative  (^Matt.  xxiv.  32.),  to  the 
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The  word  vapoKnia  Is  nmA  by  the  LXX.  In  IYdv.  1. 1, 
r.  1.  xxtL  7 ;  l-xxhis.  vl.  37,  foe.  and  in  some  otb^r 
\*J  Syniniachtis.     The  name  word,  it  will  be 
avmetnlwred.  u  uiwd  throughout  by  St.  Juhn,  innteail  of 

It  vtnald  be  mrntioofd  that  another  meaning  ha* 
I  ci*^n  hy  M>ni«>  interpreters  to  vopo^oAij  In  tbb 
^0',  but,  it  1^  bi-lleved,  un  insutlklvnt  ^^nmnda. 
auMr  IntervsUng  examples  of  iitese  oiaj  be  seen  la 


figurative  character  of  the  Levitical  onlinanon  (Heb. 
ix.  9),  or  of  single  fiicts  in  patriarchal  hiatory  (Heb. 
xi.  19).^  The  later  history  of  the  word  is  not 
without  interest.  Naturalized  in  Latin,  chiefly 
through  the  Vulgate  or  earlier  versions,  it  loses  gn^ 
dually  the  original  idea  of  figurative  speech,  anl  ■ 
uaed  tor  speech  of  any  kind.  3Iediae\'ai  Latin  givea 
us  the  strange  form  o{  parabolare,  and  the  dcaoend- 
anta  of  the  technical  Greek  word  in  the  Romanoi 
langtiages  are  parler,  paroltf  parola,  palabras  (Diei. 
Jionum.  Witrterb.  a,  v.  parola). 

II.  As  a  form  of  tcariiing,  the  Parable,  as  hat 
been  shown,  differs  firoai  the  Fable,  (1)  in  excluding 
brute  or  inanimate  crmture^  passing  out  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking  or  acting  like 
men,  (2)  in  \\s  higher  ethical  significance.  Itditfers, 
it  may  be  atkled,  from  Ujc  Myth  us,  in  being  the 
result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the  giowtli 
of  an  imconscious  i-calism,  personifying  attrilmtes, 
appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief,  il 
ditfers  from  tlic  Allegory,  in  that  the  latter,  with 
its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and 
the  names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no 
comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices  ot*  mankind 
appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  thoir  own  character  and 
costume.  The  allegory  is  self-interpi^ing.  Tht 
parable  demands  attention,  insight,  sometimes  an 
actual  explanation.  It  differs  lastly  from  the  Pro- 
verb, in  that  it  must  include  a  Mmilitude  of  some 
kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert,  without  a  simi- 
litude, some  wide  genemlizntion  of  experience.  So 
far  at  proverbs  go  l)ey(Hid  this,  and  state  what  they 
afHrm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  deanibed 
as  condensed  }iarahle9,  and  parables  as  expanded  pro> 
verbs  (comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  ch.  i. ;  and  (Jro- 
tiu9  on  Matt.  xiii.). 

To  understand  the  rcUtion  of  the  parables  of  the 
Go^Is  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  bock  to 
the  use  made  of  them  by  previous  or  contem}x>rary 
teachers.  We  have  sutficient  evidence  that  they 
were  frequently  employc«l  by  them.  They  appeal 
frequently  in  the  (jemara  and  Mkirash  (comp. 
Lightfoot,  Ifor.  Ileb.  in  Matt,  xiii.  3 ;  Jost,  J%kien- 
Mt<m,ii.  216),  and  ai-e  ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai, 
and  other  great  }Ubl>is  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies.* The  panegyinc  passeii  upon  the  great  Rabbi 
Meir,  that  af\er  his  de:ith  men  oeaseii  to  speak  pa- 
rables, implies  that,  up  to  tliat  time,  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  teachers  moi«  or  less  distin:^iished 
for  them  f^//'i,  tbl.  49,  in  .Tost,  Jtulcnthum,  ii. 
87  ;  Lightfoot,  /.  c).  Later  Jewish  writers  hj^t 
seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a  ix>niie8censioc 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who 
cannot  be  taught  othorwl-se.  For  them,  aa  foi  wo- 
men or  chililren,  (Kinihl<>s  are  the  natural  ar.,1  tit 
motho«i  of  iiLstruction  (M.iimoniiles,  Porta  Mnsis, 
p.  b4,  in  Wetstein,  on  Matt,  xiii.^,  and  the  sune 
view  is  taken  by  Jertnne  as  aivnunting  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  parables  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Ilieron. 
in  MiUt.  xviii.  23;..  It  m:iy  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  this  represents  the  use  made  of  them 
by  the  Rabbis  of  Our  Lord's  time.     The  langiunge 


Trench's  rarabUs,  ch.  iv.  Othem,  prewnling  seme  strik- 
faif  saperfMal  reacniblances  to  tbuw  of  the  IVarl  uf  (Ireat 
Price,  the  Ubonrers,  the  I/Mt  llHje  of  Money,  the  Wiw 
and  Fuoll^h  Virgins,  may  be  sein  In  Wetsti-lnV  notm  to 
tlutov  |>aruble8.  Tlie  conrlu!>ii>n  fnmi  tbem  is.  that  tliero 
w«!i  at  I<>a«t  a  gr^nerk  rwrmblanoe  betw*-«n  the  ontw.iri 
form  ttf  our  Lord's  teaching  and  that  of  the  Itablris  of 
Jenaakv. 
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PARA^BLB 

iheiP  tlinu:»  Jii^  <^t»ne  id  tMimhW — )j  _,^ ,. 

All  p^peiicnne  flhow^  (I)  t}\M  pRt^iliWi  iSc  iCte^ 
iind»  whtn  ou<^  tiitrlfrrHtorti},  mit  sii^«  Uk  W  rm^ 
bered,  r2<>'  t«n  ic  ihtm  mA  m 

ih»t  tbry  i*4  yet  ii*tw  cvt  t 

rtAk  wluit  t  Th«ir  ir«ttli«  •»  Ia0» 

mt*utA  of  t<  m  tbcsr  bcn^At  oQc»«ki 

of  chanict*::,  t;i(»ir  pTT*-rt7tir»C  ^d>  frmi 

d)ianu'iisr  with  Li  Kit  \vlijcJi*n' 
if  (iiinptiHl  to  it     Thej  w  ' 
those  who  lt>v«  tUrkiunv,     TJn-y  prown  uu'  u-j? 
whioh  thejr  csiftlmoe  i)vm  the  modcefTof  ll»ni^ 


!rt 


They  leave  something  tfV(*ti  with  tbe  cbnI«b  fiiA 

tnaj   be  iDterptetn)   uxl    ixiH«r»tiM»d 

They  i-eveni,  on  tb«  oth^r  band*  the 

troth.     Th«4e  nsk  Uif  maming  of  the 

not  r^t   till  the  ienchrr  has  <PX|ilftlO( 

jttt-p  by  st^T  *"  *'"-  '-"•    "'■■  "       , 

they  can  '  and  fiMi 

OD  iaio  the  fa 

longer  Q»e(^iiiii|t  hut  ^il  Uau^  ««  aj 

In  ihuj  way  the*  fiarrthl*?  *h>{  it*  m»(4t, 

tit  hcarei^  '  - 

membered 

of  re?*rve  i .. .,      :,,.,.         -     ^ 

ftcntfid  A  maiTeiloTU  ooxitrHKt  to  th*  i 
siv^css  of  tiie  4Srril)e-i.     Tlie  mn-^i'  of  frlitraitiai 
changed,  but  tl»e  work  sf  tem  -itki 

not  for  a  moment  girvn  up,  : 
wejn?  ff»und  io   thus*  whom    uie    rwtxiTwl 
would  hare  alt^igttitcr  t»liut  oat. 

From  the  time  iinl^ijt^'iJ  l»v    MifeLHii, 


fifths  Son  nrSfratrh  noafuicf  iht-m  t  Jit  nciibe  leho 
di/votM  himieli  to  rtudy.  Ti*«?y  Ji.^  nl  oiitic  hi:* 
glory  and  hw  rewani  |  Rcdus.  jmtix*  2,  3).  *t\  all 
who  Mt  bi'end  bv  the  f^w^it  of  titeir  brow,  oi'  the 
ptstt  iiui»  of  men  in  citiets  tmA  eo\mtrT.  st  i*  written 
tliat  ♦•  ther  Rbnil  not  he  found  where  parabb  *■  are 
tpokeu  "  (Ihid.  Txiriji.  S.Hi.  For  these  the; .-fore 
it  is  protmble  that  t}ie  sciihea  and  teachers  cf  the 
Uw  hjwt  simply  rules  and  pi-erept&t  oilten  perbnpa 
bardeasome  and  opprefi&tve  {Matt,  zxiii.  .%  4)«  for> 
mulfte  of  piayer  (Lnke  ri.  1),  appointe*!  tiiiies  of 
fa^r  r  -  '  1  ;ns  of  ilerotion  (Mark  ii.  I9i.  They, 
wit  v^ould  not  ev«n  ent  Cmmp.  \V«t«lein 

Jinl  J        ,  oJ^ii  Tii»  49),  cai"eii  little  to  ijiveevfin 

a*  much  itfi  thi*  to  the  "  people  of  4 he  earth,"  whom 
they  scorned  as  "  knowing  not  the  law/'  a  brute  hei-fi 
for  whtym  tliey  could  havp  no  i*yn3pathy.  For  their 
own  sdiolaj-s  they  had,  according  to  their  iudiindiial 
'-haractAr  and  powei*  of  thoiightT  the  castiistiy  with 
which  the  Mishna  is  for  thf  most  paj-t  tillol^  or  the 
[inmhlts  which  here  and  tbere  gJTc  tokens  of  some 
di*per  in."aghL  The  pambje  was  m^de  the  inetm* 
inent  for  teaching  the  youn^  disciple  to  dj*ecm  the 
treasui'es  of  wi«dom  of  which  tJje  **  accursed  '*  multi- 
•tide  were  ignorant.  The  teaching  of  Our  Lonl 
6t  the  cammevopmeot  of  His  ministry  was^  in  every 
way,  iht  opposite  of  thijs.  The  N?rmon  on  the 
Motuit  may  be  lAkeo  ««  the  tyjie  of  the  "  words  of 
tirnce"  which  he  sjwkc,  "not  as  the  icnbrt." 
Beatitude^  Inws,  promises  were  utt«red  distinctly, 
not  indeed  without  siinilitud^,  but  with  srmtlitudes 
that  explained  tbemjelre«.  So  for  some  months  He 
Uught  in  the  syDOgoguet  and  on  the  «ea-«hore  of 
Ofttitoe,  OS  He  hjid  bciore  taught  in  Jentnlefn,  md 
•a  yet  without  a  pamble.  But  then  thea-e  oomes 
a  dumge.  The  direct  tcachtug  was  met  with  scorn, 
UAbelidT*  hardneafi,  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to 
Abandflci  it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables^ 
Th«  question  of  the  disci  pi  fs  (Matt.  xiii.  lOj  implies 
that  they  were  a^toaislied.  Their  Master  wna  no 
longer  prodaiming  tlie  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  n» 
before.  He  waa  falling  back  into  one  at  least  of  the 
iorms  of  Rabbinic  t«icbing  (oomp.  Schuetti;;eu*« 
IFor.  If  eh.  ii.,  ChH^ttta  Mabhinarum  Summits',  He 
was  speaking  to  the  multitude  la  the  pamhle^  and 
dArk  aayings  which  the  Rahbia  reaerred  ibr  their 
ebosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two  pruuuds 
of  wonder.  Here,  for  t»,  i*  the  key  to  the  expliUj*- 
tion  which  He  gave,  timt  He  had  tzhcKcn  tJnia  ^mi 
of  teadiing  becaiijie  the  people  were  apiritnnUy 
blind  and  d«if  fMatt,  liii.  18),  and  in  ordfir  thot 
they  njight  remain  an  (Mark  iv.  \'l\.  Two  inter- 
pretations have  been  given  of  these  wor^ls,  { 1 .)  *Spi- 
ritital  truth  ft,  it  has  T>pen  said,  are  in  them$idreit 
hard  and  uninviting.  Alen  neetied  to  be  won  to 
tliem  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  The  p»- 
mbJe  w«a  an  instrument  of  cdutntion  for  thofv  who 
wore  childivn  in  nc**  f^r  rhanvt^ter.  For  this  roasoa 
it  WJif  chrj^n  by  the  THvine  Teacher  as  tables  and 
fioriess  *♦  adminiciui  imbe.  iliitatift  "*  (Seneca,  EpisL 
{i9)t  hare  been  cbusm  by  buman  teachers  (Chry- 
icwt,  Ifom,  in  Jo  <ann,  H4).  (2.)  Others  a^^in 
K^.-Q  se<^n  in  this  lise  of  pamhlei  something  of  a 
|«iai  ch.urtct«r.  Jen  hare  set  themselves  against 
tbe  truth,  and  tli;renire  it  b  hid  fi-om  llieir  eyes, 
fireseutevi  tti  them  in  forms  in  which  it  is  not  e^sy 
for  Ihem  to  nsco^iae  it.  To  the  imier  circle  of 
thi  fthos<tn  tt  i*  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
cingdom  ol'Goi.     To  those  who  ore  without,  all 

*  Tbi  DKliulKr  of  p.inUilc»  tn  tt>e  Cl4M|iet»  will  of  efmrve    Thiu  W.  'ifte«w«U  reeltnii*  twvmy^rrm  4  ttaa  1 
Aqtewi  on  Uie  raof^  gl^eu  10  Uae  ftppHnti^m  of  ii»  moM,    tbir^,  Mj  uthnn,  the  uvuihm  tue  Mo  taiMMMQ 


Inch  wtmi^ 


.  U' 


in^lTf  porablcAciL' 

teadiing.     Eoch  y 

the  Go«pel£  may  li  i  - 

with  greater  or  Ir^  =  \< 

Pounds  and  tbe  T^iiejii 

12  ;  of  the  Supjter,  in 

16).      Evemhuig  Imi 

were  many  other*  of  which  we  ist«  oo 

(Matt,  jtiii.  U;  Maik  ir.  85).     lu  Ui««  tb* 

renuiin  it  if  poesibie  to  tiaoe  wBHilttM  ^  * 

oi-der,^ 

(A.)  Th-r         '^     -     7   - 
mnde  of  t« 

thdr  S^Tlbjf'r' 

gtowt}),  it£  nature,  its 
hefiii  we  have — 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  uU :  ^ 

2.  The  Whf»?»t  ftrH  tb*»  Tn 

3.  TlieM 

4.  The  r 

5.  The  U... 

6.  The  Hid  T 

7.  The  Pcjirl  ..i 

8.  The  >»et  ai*t  iuUt  tiu-  i^-a  t^L. 

(B.)  After  this   there  ia   an   im 
months  of  which  we   kni^w  campaniliv 
Either  there  w?ts  11  retnm  f»»  f Ht"  ffv*r*»  ^tt! 
Ing,  or  el«  1" 
!(poken.     \'< 
of  a  difftfu 
Tliey  cmtui 

sion  of  th":  }»| 

salem.    They  ai^  eofi 

than  from  the  Wn  tto  I 

aot,aK  i.*i  Matt,  1111..  in  m  «:«'!iiiv^  10  tlif  I 


20. 

21 

^2. 

2:i. 

24. 
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lilt  Ili  cvwm  to  the  questioiiB  of  the  diB*spl«i  or  ] 

qtlMT  uiquirerK.     They  ai^e  »uch  ta  thcsn  I 

©.  The  Two  IVbtort  (Luke  vii.).  | 

10.  TJie  Merciless  Sei-vant  (Matt.  xvin.). 

11.  The  (>twd  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

12.  The  i-noiid  at  MMiiight  fLuke  xi.). 

13.  The  Rich  Fooi  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding  Yeast  (Luke  xU.). 

15.  The  Fiij-Tree  (Luke  xiii.\ 
lt5.  The  Oi^it  Supper  ^Luke  x\v.\ 

i7.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xviii.  •  Luke  xv.). 

18.  The  LoMt  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xt.). 

19.  Tlic  Proiligal  Son  (Luke  xr.). 
Tlie  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 
Tlie  Rich  M.in  and  I^zarus  ( Luke  zri.). 
The  Unjujit  Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 
The  Pliariaee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 
The  I^boin-ei-s  in  the  Viue}'ard  (Matt.  xx.). 

(C.)  Toward*  the  cln«e  of  Our  Lord's  ministry, 
innnetlLitely  before  and  after  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
■nlcin,  the  pnrnblefl  assume  a  ni'W  character.  They 
■re  apuQ  theocratic,  but  tlie  phase  of  the  Divine 
KiiiK«lom,  on  which  they  chictly  dwell,  is  that  of 
its  Hnal  mnfummation.  'lliey  are  prophetic,  in  part, 
of  the  reJ4'ct»on  of  iM-ael,  in  part  of  the  gieat  retri- 
bution of  the  comini;  of  tho  Lord.  Tliey  arc  to  the 
Mulicr  parables  what  the  prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
U  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  this  class  we 
■My  refer — 

25.  The  Ponmls  (Luke  xix.l. 

26.  The  Two  Soiw  'Matt.  xxi.). 

27.  The  Vineyaixl  let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Matt. 

xxi. ;  Mark  xii. ;   l<iike  xx.). 

28.  The  Marriape-Keast  iMatt.  xxii.). 

29.  The  Wim?  and  Ko*»li^h  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Cioats  (Matt.  xxv.). 

It  it  chaiBCteriitic  of  the  seveial  fio*i|iels  that  the 
■  I  enter  part  of  the  iiarablos  of  tlie  tirst  and  thii-d 
ipnmips  belong  to  St.  Blatthew,  emphatically  the 
Kmngeliist  of  the  kinplom.  Those  of  the  second 
ane  found  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke.  They  are 
«iich  lu  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  Gospel 
which  dwells  must  on  the  symfKithy  of  Christ  fur 
idl  men.  St.  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  recollections  of 
tJic  iirtji  rather  than  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the 
MMiticet  of  the  three  synoptic  (*oicp<>ls.  It  is  not 
laM  chnracteriNtic  that  there  are  no  pambles  pi-o- 
pn-ly  so  railed  in  St.  John.  It  is  as  if  he,  sooner 
tlHUi  eny  other,  hail  passed  into  the  higher  stao' 
0f  knowledf^e  in  which  parable  were  no  longer 
men  nrj  and  tlieretuve  dwelt  less  on  them. 
That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most  remlily 
were  the  wonls  of  eternal  life,  Bgtu-ative  it  miirht 
be  in  toitn,  abounding  in  told  analocies,  but 
u4  in  any  single  invtauce  taking  the  form  of  a 
Barrmtire.* 

Lactly  it  w  to  be  noticTtl,  nartly  a.s  a  witness  to 
tb«  truth  of  the  f«»ur  <  Jospels,  pirtly  as  a  line  of 
cntioD  Itotwpfn  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
the  apocryphal  (•o>)m'1s  contain  no  psinibl^s. 
tn  iorerition  could  imat^ine  mirarles  (though 
too  in  tlie  spurious  (iotipels  are  stripped  of  all 
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that  fri^<B  them  majesty  and  significiinx ),  but  the 
parables  of  the  Gospels  were  inimitable  ana  oiupi 
proacliable  by  any  writers  of  that  or  the  suo::eediDg 
ii^.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which  stamp 
them  as  with  the  '*  image  and  superacription  "  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence  of  any 
Eillusion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  shows  how  little  their  minds  set 
aftei-wards  in  that  direction,  how  little  likely  they 
weie  to  do  more  than  testify  what  tliey  had  actually 
heaiii.f 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpretation 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  wiitem,  by  none  with 
p-eater  foi-ce  or  clearness  than  by  ChiTsostom 
{f/om,  in  Matt.  fi4),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pui^ 
pose  for  each  parable,  and  thsit  our  aim  must  be 
to  dlKceni  this,  not  to  tind  a  special  significance 
lu  each  circumstance  or  incident.  The  rest,  it  is 
raid,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapeiy  which  the 
parable  ni'eds  tor  its  grace  and  completeness,  but 
which  is  not  esaentinl.  It  may  be  questioned, 
how«'ver,  whether  this  canon  of  interpretation  is 
likely  to  Iciid  lu  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  portion 
of  Our  Loid's  tenchinp.  True  as  it  doubtless  is, 
that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  lending  thought 
to  be  lestrnt  partly  from  the  parable  itself,  pailiy 
from  the  ocouiion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  all  else 
gathei-s  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
rememliered  that  in  the  p-eat  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more 
than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the 
several  soils  have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual 
life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the 
scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  given 
with  less  fulness,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which  the 
advancing  scholars  would  be  able  to  fill  up,  is 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  acoeewiics  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likely  to  lend  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies,  and  an  arbitnuy  dog- 
matism, the  snti*guanl  may  !«  found  in  our  recol- 
lecting that  in  a.Nsigning  such  meanings  we  are  but 
as  84'holars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose 
wonls  are  higher  than  our  thougnts,  reccgnixiug 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  but  which 
were  not  nocevarily  tl«»sc  which  he  recogniied. 
No  such  interi>rotation  can  claim  anything  like  autho- 
rity. The  very  fonn  of  the  teaching  makes  it 
proKible  tlu»t  there  may  l)e,  in  any  case,  more  than 
one  legitimate  explanation.  The  outward  fact  in 
natuie,  or  in  social  life,  may  correspond  to  spiritual 
factN  at  once  iu  (lod's  govcinment  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul.  A  parable 
may  be  at  oni-c  ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sens«»  of 
the  tei  m  pn^photic.  Theie  is  thus  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  discernment  of  the  interpieter.  There  are 
al>o  restraints  u|>on  the  mere  fertility  of  his  iml^^- 
I  nation.  (1.)  The  analoiiit'S  must  be  rcaj.  not  arbi- 
'  tnuy.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  con^idtred  m 
\Ki\ia  of  a  wh<»le,  and  the  intei pretalion  of  one  is 
ivot  to  over-ride  or  encrr>ach  upon  the  lessons  taught 


■n  iDftcnions  cUMlflcRtkm  of  the  pMrableii  of  each 
•orordtnR  to  tlieir  hnt\)ect-mattpr.  in  WejitoutL 
to  Uu  Stud^  <if  the  Gospeli,  ch.  vii.,  and 
lixF. 
^xUtenre  of  lUt'Mnlc   parsMe^   presi-ntinR  a 
npjiHrlal  re<«mMancr  u>  t>HM*  of  iho  Gonpi-J,  In  no  real 
_  .. —   to  th*s  3Ui*^Ki)L     Wliethrr  we  iMUfVc  UieoB 


to  hsTp  hfld  an  Indi-pfikkiit  oriirin.  and  so  to  be  Uir 
>pei-in)eTis  of  the  penus  of  this  form  of  te>acLlnjt  aaong 
the  Jews,  or  &>  have  been  (as  cbronolnf^lly  they  mlKht 
hAve  been)  iKimiwed.  itmsciously  or  unomtvitmsif,  fhrai 
tluiie  of  LlkHst.  there  i:*  kiIU  in  the  kiier  a  dl«tiiirUve 
IMiwer.  and  purity,  which  pLice  the  ::lhpn  almoHt  hofOttl 
ih<  nuit:*  01  i-uaniiariifon.  except  as  to  eatwani  for  a. 


fey  others.  f3,)  THe  tiir*.H  imchiaf  of  Chnst  ppe- 
ieitU  til*  8tan<!3in!  to  wtwch  all  om  inteqvuetatioiw 
to  be  r*ferr«»d  %n<l  by  whit!h  they  ftr«  to  be 
mensured,  (CcfT.p.  Dean  Tiwncb  cm  ihi  Pan^de^^ 
lutixxiuctory  Remarks ,  to  which  on*  who  lins  mjoe 
ivjtd  it  isumot  but  be  inori»  indcbt^  thaii  any  m«re 
relujiinctti  can  indicate ;  iiiitr,  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jtaui,  m  Matt.  xiii.  U>.  [E*  H.  P.  | 

PARADISE  '  D'niQ.  J'drdh  ;  irapaa«i^ot : 
ramdvfujf , ,  QuestimiA  a*  to  the  nature  tm*i  locality 
ol*  l^nuli^  ns  identical  with  the  gnrdcn  of  G^n,  ii. 
And  iii.  have  bevii  alrea.ly  d»scnis*Hl  undei  Edkn» 
It  rcu^iins  to  tmce  the  history  oC  tlie  word  and 
the  .as**^N.ir,tiou-s  wninected  with  it,  as  it  ftp|)(»n  in 
tilt?  lnt«>  k»okA  of  the  O.  T,  and  in  the  language  of 
Chii:  t  and  Hi*  A|wetles. 

Tie  word  tt^f,  tliough  it  appcnri  in  the  above 
fomi  ill  Sang  of  Sol,  iv.  13,  Ecde*.  ii.  5,  Neh,  ii.  8» 
nwy  b<s  daifte-l,  with  hardly  a  doubts  as  of  Aryou 
rather  than  of  Semitic  origin.  It  first  af^pean  in 
Qruek  as  coming  straight  from  Persia  (Xcn*  W 
'Tf/. ).  Gredc  lexioogmphers  clafisi fy  it  &s  a  Pcrstan 
word  (Juliu*  FoUiia,  Ofwmast*  ix.  3).  Modem 
philologifltfi  accept  the  sune  oonchuion  witii  hui^ly 
a  dissentient  voice  (HeiukUt  Languet  S^tnitupiets^  ii. 
1,  p.  153).  Geseniu*  (d.  v.)  traces  it  a  step  further, 
and  connects  it  with  the  Samait  para-de^=:  high, 
well-tJIlo<i  bnd,  and  applied  to  an  oroamental  gar- 
den att.-idiGi1  to  a  houae.  Other  Sanscrit  echobiv, 
homtvetf  wmtTt  th&i  tlie  meiming  of  parthdefa  in 
dtwiad  SonAcirit  ii> "  foreign  countTy/*  and  although 
they  idniit  that  it  mAV  also  meui  **  the  be«t  or 
ino«t  exodkot  counirj/  thef  look  on  thii  tm  an 
iont&ace  of  ca«unl  ooincidence  mthei'  than  deriTation.* 
Other  L't}Tnol«»5iea,  more  fanciful  and  far-fetched, 
have  been  suggested— (1.)  from  irapd  and  itvv, 
giving  ajs  a  miming,  the  **  well-wateitj  ground'' 
(Suic^,  *.  P')?  V^  )  ^^^  wop*i  and  HutFOr  a  bar- 
barous woi"d,  EuppoAed  to  signify  a  plant,  or  collec- 
tion of  plants  ( Jonnn.  Dnmosc.  in  Suidns.  L  c) ; 
(31  from  KKH  PinB.  to  bring  forth  herbs;  (4) 
Dnrt  fTVDii  to  bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig»  de 
raptu  J'atdi  in  Parai.  in  Menthea'a  Thesaur. 
Theotog,  1702.) 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Ccciesiasttfs  were  written  in  the  time  of  S^ilumon, 
the  o<;currenco  of  the  foreign  word  may  be  acv 
sounled  fur  either  (1.)  on  the  hypotfae«i&  of  later 
forms  hi^ving  crept  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
Iranacriptionf  or  (2.)  on  that  of  th«  woiil  having 
found  tta  way  into  the  Inngaage  of  Israel  at  the 
time  when  its  civilizntion  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David^  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
^Ujitoms  of  central  Asia  that  which  ma^le  the  royal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neh,  ii.  8,  as  might  be  ciperjte<l,  the  word  u 
li£ed  in  a  connexion  which  pointa  it  out  asdistinetly 
Pef^lnu.  Tli,e  account  civ<'u  of  tbphan^'nc  ^.ir- 
dcnit  of  Piabylon,  in  like  mJ^nDe^,  iniicatps  Meilia  af 
the  oiigina]  seat  both  of  tlie  word  and  of  the  thin^. 
Isebucltatliiexzar  oonstrDcted  them,  terrace  npuu 
terrace,  that  he  might  rpproiJuce  in  tlie  plain*  of 
Mesopotamia  the  scenery  with  which  the  iledian 
princesi  he  had  married  had  been  familiar  iu  hei 
native  country;  and  thi*  was  the  ongin  of  the 
m^^atrrht  v^tpdBtitroi  {Ber«u«,  iu  Joseph,  c.  Ap, 
I.  l!*u  In  Xenophon  the  word  ooca)**  Gr^xiuentlv, 
and  we  tret  vivid  pictiirei^  of  the  fcene  whch  it  im- 


I  ulied.  A  wide  o|*ti  i 
(  yet  with  it^tiiitnmi  i 
•  taiHst  treess  many  i  i 

uy  clear  «treama,  on 

of  ante! opes  or  ahe^ 

cotioected  itself  in  t 

with  the  wordittoali. . 

language  supplied  do  pi 

Afiab.  i.~2,  |7,  4,  §9  ;  ii.  ; 

Ciirop,  i.  3,  §14  ;   Otx;o»o 

writings  of  Xenophoti,*^ 

mixlnreofOii 

cont|ue«it«  of  .'. 

nixffd  place,  an  .     .      .,  . 

newu<»e  which  gave  it  « 

for  it  a  more  perentiiiLl  1 1 

l^ecame  it  wapdS^t&ow   r^t  f^f^^i 

iii.  23;  Joel  ii.   3).      Ther  i)««i 

h«-u  .....       ,    r '...  .L.T^I, 

version,  is  the  par»(Ijt«  of   • 
There  i«  no  tree  in  th«  par»Ji 
that  which  in  the  prophet**  vi^^vu 
glory  6f  Assyria  (Ei.  axii.  1-^). 


PrtidsHor  Monlcr 
X  lie  l«  of  tbti 


ftUows  thi  Triter  to  Miy     Huaitioldl'e  0»nmm^  0. 
alto  fnuM^^RiAnn.  in    HSiteifcU^  e.  n 


this  chapter  fii  ~     '  ijiorerivldj 

scenery  of  a  w.  tiiaci  mm  \ 

The  prophet   t 

came  "  by  the  river 

what  he  de&ori  be**  <  < 

aa  in  the  tran^ii 

ptrdss  occura  : 

general  senfie.     \\  > 

Jer.  xxix.  5  ;  Sasjiri 

It  w«*  tiAturaU  h< 
ing  should  become  U»o  dviit 
ciiited    with   new    ihottj^lita,, 
other  wotid  tft  quality   it,  w 
which  man  had  loet,  wludi 
tlaming   swoni.     Soon  m  oe 
Over  iUDd  above  all  quovtkiBi  ai  l»  i 
vol  garden  had  kieen,  tbeftt^an*  shtt     ___^ 
not  belong  entirely  to  the  pa^    7V»f»^l 
diae  still  into  which  mim  tmglil  1x^1 
is  a  matter  of  some  iDlMtrttt  t» 
«}.at  nosocuitioiis    Ibt  word    «« 
the   mind^  of  the  Jewa  of 
countries   at    the  tirtu   af   our 
wliat  »erue  thereforip  we  Aay  itte<A  I 
vrritioga  of  the  NT, 

In  this  aa  in  other  instaoeM  ««  ^^^ 
thrne  mod»  of  thought,  each  vtffc  J 
teiistica,  yet  often  Umdti  ^p^^  *  I 
proportion -^i    ;iii'i    iiu-\\^i\Q  oitw  in'i"  ® 
hardiy  p- 
|)ajt  m  til 

bnguage  ot  tiie  N,T 
tA\.     (I.)  To  the  Id 

Wh  -*^   Tn    1.        .^. 

th.i 

in  the  teaching  of  ti 

rivers  of  Eden  are  X'i 

Wisdom,  and  «be  ia  M  Lt*!?  t?"**^' 

HieruKl  wiiteni  tliefitttdttiof<^V 

25-30),     Thi*.  ^ --•  -   "^^^ 

TtH^ngnition  of'  r.'i^  »•' 

rhil«  the  thoi 

The  primeval  hi*t^y  s^^  ^  *  I 


PAlJAUISi: 

ij  water.  SfMntsml  }»i»rfi"ction  (dpfr^; 
icinklise.  The  trtni  that  ^rvw  in  it  , 
i^ht.sof  the  spiritual  man.  The  fruits 
oi-e  wurr  iifte  and  knowledge  and  im- 
The  t'uur  livers  flowing  from  one 
e  four  virtues  of  the  later  PlatoniKtii, 

fiom  the  same  source  of  goodness 
(fj.  \.).  It  IS  obvioud  that  a  system  of 
i  huch  Hi  this  was  not  likely  to  become 
Wiis  confuicil  to  a  simple  school,  pu»- 
\;\e  teiwher^  It  has  little  or  nothing 
:  trt  It  in  the  N.T. 

^ihliinio  schools  of  Palestine  presented 
oui;ht  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the 
wntiT.  They  hail  their  descriptious, 
k't.'ul«>l,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
.  Par.ulise,  the  garden  of  Kden,  ex- 
i«l  th(*y  discussed  the  question  of  its 
«» liiMwei's  were  not  always  consistent 
i(>r.  It  was  t'ai'  off  in  tlie  distant  Kast, 
the  f(M)t  of  niiin  had  trod.  It  was  a 
world  of  the  deswl,  of  Sheol,  in  the 
nith.  ( ieheuna  was  on  one  side,  with 
id  torm«'nts.  Paiailise  on  the  other, 
iate  homo  of  the  blessed.  (Comp. 
)tius  ami  S<-hoett||;en  on  Luc.  xxiii.) 
hs  weje  there,  Abniham,  and  l5aac, 
\uly  to  reieive  their  faithful  desceihl- 
'ir  IntMims  I  Jiisx'ph.  de  Mace.  c.  i;^). 
]il:u:e  of  honour  at  the  feast  of  the 
Wits  Ahraliani's  l)Osom  (Luke  xvi.'Jii), 
>  new  heir  of  immortality  reelincd  as 
and  honoure«i  gue>t.  Or,  npiin,  para- 
her  on  the  oiiith,  nor  within  it,  but 
ihf  thin!  heaven,  or  in  some  higher 
KN.J  Or  there  were  two  paradises, 
1  th«*  li>wer — one  in  heaven,  for  those 
inel  the  h«'inhts  of  holiness — one  in 
^,'  who  had  lived  but  decently  (Schoett- 
•';.  m  AirK\  ii.  7),  and  the  heavenly 

sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
(  KiM-riineMp'r,  Kntiieckt.  Jtulaith.  ii. 
ich  had  seven  (uilaces,  and  in  e;ich 
its  aiijonpriate  dwelleis  ( i'».  p.  302). 
tnms  di-ad  enteivd  panuljse,  angels 
J  of  their  ;;iave-<-lothe8,  arniyj'd  them 
of  irlory,  and  placed  on  their  heads 
:-■!.!    and    ]*\\\U   [ih.  p.  :iU»).     There 

tlu'ie.  Its  (Kivement  was  of  pi «-cious 
iits  of  healing  jiower  and  wondrous 
•w  Oil  the  Uuiks  of  its  stioams  (i6.  p. 
J  this  lower  jKinulise  the  ^ouls  of  the 
altUiths  and  on  teji.st-<liiys  to  the  hi'^her 
n-..'  I'veiy  day  theie  was  the  prewiiee 
•  •Idirit;  eouui-il  with  His  Siiints  ii7>.  p. 
ip.  also  Sciuiettgen,  Jlor.  Hcb.  in  Luc. 

»f  the  discussions  and  tlieories  of  the 
'•  lTm'w   a  hro:itl  popular   belief,  tixeil 

ot'  n)<>!i.  ai-repteil  without  discussion, 
I  Thiir  U'st  hojH»s.  Their  prayer  for 
tin-  d«-iil  was  that  his  soul  mi;cht  re>t 
JM   thf  gai'ien  of  Kilen  (Mainionidi's, 

.|'Hit«-l  by  Wetstein  in  Lur.  xxiii.; 
••/.  /  >\rin,,n  on  6V  0.  Ihtlsttmi. 
t    the   lifvst-iies,  as  reportetl    by    ,Iose- 

ii.    8,   §11;,   may  be  atxvptisl  as  a 
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fair  repre^rntntion  of  the  thoughts  of  tlKwe  who, 
like  them,  were  not  tiained  in  the  liabhinical 
scheds,  living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like 
faith.  To  them  accordingly  pai-adise  was  a  far-otl 
land,  a  i-egioii  where  there  was  no  scoixrhing  heat, 
no  consummg  cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from 
the  ocean  blew  for  evermore.  The  visions  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Ks«lra8,  though  not  without  an  ailmiz- 
tu)«  of  Christian  thougjits  and  phrases,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  repi^senting  tliis  pha.se  of  leeling. 
There  also  we  have  the  picture  of  a  £iir  gni-den, 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  twelve  ti-ees  laden  with 
divei-s  fruits,  mighty  mountains  whereon  gitiw 
lilies  >md  roses  (ii.  19)— a  place  into  which  the 
wicked  shall  not  enter. 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with 
that  of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the 
language  of  the  N.T.  connects  itself.  In  tliis,  as 
in  other  instances,  it  is  nuule  the  starting-point  for 
an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raiseil  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  signiHntnt, 
imleeil,  that  the  word  **  paradise  '*  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  hk  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  beAt  word  tor 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  siHritual  life. 
For  them,  acrcordingly,  the  kingtlom  of  Heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  aie  tlie  words  moKt  dwelt  on.  The 
ble&ie<]ness  of  the  pure  in  heail  is  that  they  shall 
see  f«od.  If  language  borrowed  from  their  com- 
mon speech  is  used  at  other  times,  if  they  hear  ot 
the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine,  it  is  not 
till  they  have  Wn  taught  to  nnderstan<l  pamblef 
and  to  si*}iiuate  the  figure  trom  the  i-eality.  With 
the  thief  tlying  on  the  cixiss  the  case  was  dideient. 
We  can  as.suine  nothing  in  the  roUier-outlaw  Imt 
the  most  rudimentary  foims  of  i>opular  lielief.  We 
may  well  U.»lieve  that  the  wonl  use<l  here,  and  here 
only,  in  the  wht»le  course  of  the  (losjiel  history, 
had  a  s|Nt:ial  litness  for  him.  Hi^  reveience,  >ym- 
pnthy,  re|H*ijtHnce,  ho|K»,  utteretl  thenT-elv*-*  in  the 
piayer,  **  Loid,  remember  me  when  thoueomest  into 
thy  kingilom  !  "  What  w»*ie  the  thoughts  of  the 
siiiferer  as  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not  know.  L'n- 
hss  they  weie  suiienuttinally  nuMil  al»ove  the  levid 
which  the  disciples  ha<l  rejulnil  by  slow  and  i»jnii- 
ful  ste|)s,  tliey  must  have  l)een  min^letl  with 
visions  of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pimp,  and  vict«»ry, 
and  triumph.  The  answer  to  his  pr.iyer  gave  him 
what  he  nntiinl  inos*t,  the  assuiani-e  of  immniliate 
it»st  and  |)e:in».  Ttie  word  I'aradihe  sjioke  to  him.  as 
to  otlier  .lews,  of  r»'|»oM*,  .sheltiT,  joy — the  grejitest 
('ont)-ast  {Ktssible  tothe  thirst,  and  agony,  and  hhanie 
of  the  hours  u])on  the  cn>ss.  Kudinieiit;uy  as  his 
previou.s  thoughts  of  it  might  be,  this  w;is  the  word 
titte.st  for  the  cduoition  of  hiS  spirit. 

There  is  a  like  significsmce  in  the  general  abs*mce 
of  the  wonl  from  the  language  of  the  Kpistles. 
Here  al.so  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teat  hing. 
It  oirurs  only  in  p:issages  that  are  apocalyptic,  ami 
the.etoie  almost  of  n<H^>s3ity  symbolic.  St.  I*aul 
sjKMk.s  of  one,  ap{iaiently  of  himsell*,  as  having  been 
*'c:uight  up  into  pjii-adiM',"  as  having  then*  heard 
things  that  might  not  W  utterM  (2  Cor.  xii.  II  .^ 


I.  -«i  j»'n>  ( I )  Hh«  lh<T  the  rapliu  of  Si.  Paul     jmnullse  of  tlie  Jew  tsli  scIiooLn  comp.  Mi-yer.  Wonisworth, 

tir    int-or|x;rfdl.    (2)    whttlier  the   thini     Al'onl.  in  /ik-.  ;  August,  d^  '.m.  ad  litt.  \ii. ;  I.uiIwik, 

»-•  kkntlti'«l  with   ur  «IUli!lpl^i^h«^|  Innii  '  Itits.  tit-  raptu  /'um/i.  In   Mi-nlhon'*.  Th»Miiruk.     InU-f 

Auclbvr  Ihij.  w.i-s  ihi-  ujumt  «.r  th-  l..wir    pift*'*!  by  ihe  ciiri*  lit  Jrwl-^b  Mief  of  \hf  |Hri««I.  we 
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III  the  mossa|r(>  lo  the  Hti.1  of  tho  SetPii  C1nir*^hi!s 
uf  Asia,  *'  the  tiee  of  !ile  which  is  m  the  mid^t  ol 
lh«  peinidi&e  of  God/'  apjjcais  as  the  reward  of  him 
that  overcom^th,  the  s)  Jjibol  of  au  eteiiuJ  bjessed- 
ucM.  (Coinp.  Dgia  Ti^uch,  Cwnm.  on  the  Epiatk* 
to  the  Sevtn  Chwrchett  in  be)  The  things  though 
not  the  wont,  ftppi»n  in  the  doaing  Yisious  of 
Bev.  xrii. 

(4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which  prompU  inea  to 
press  oQ  into  the  things  behind  the  veil,  hoM  leil  them 
to  coustruct  hypotheaes  more  or  lesf  definite  oa  to 
the  intenDolinte  itate,  and  these  have  otTected  the 
thoughts  which  Christian  writert  have  connected 
with  tiic  word  pftnidis«.  Plritri>tic  and  later  inter- 
preters  follow^  as  hai  been  noticed,  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Jewish  schools.  To  Origcn  and  others  of  a 
like  Bfnritudl  infight,  pamdijie  t8  hut  a  synon}iii  for 
A  region  of  life  and  jinmortality— one  and  the 
vme  with  the  thiitj  heaven  (Jerome,  Ep,  ad  Joh 
Hieroa,  in  WonlKworth  on  2  Cor.  xii.).  So  far  as 
it  ts  a  place,  it  im  as  a  school  in  which  the  souls  of 
men  are  trained  and  learn  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
things  they  hare  done  and  sei'u  on  esulh  (OHgen, 
dg  PHnc,  ii,  12).  The  semion  of  Bafiil,  dfe  Parti- 
ditOt  gives  an  eloquent  reprL^^eotatlon  of  the  common 
belief  of  OhrUtiana  who  were  neither  tnyMlcal  nor 
«{jf!CulAtive.  Minds  at  ouoe  lo^cal  and  sefijuoutf  aak 
quefttious  as  to  the  locality,  aud  the  answein  are 
wildly  coujeetural.  It  k  not  in  Hades,  and  i»  there- 
fore different  fitrm  Abrnhiim**  bosom  (Tci-tulL  de 
Idol.z,  13).  It  is  ttlnive  and  b«?yon43  the  world, 
a(»pai-at«d  from  it  by  a  wall  of  fiiu  (Tertull.  ApoL  c, 
47).  It  is  the  **rt'fngeHtim*'  for  all  &ithful  s-ouTis, 
where  they  have  the  rii^^ion  of  saints,  and  angek,,  nnd 
of  Christ  hiroaelf  (Ju*t.  M,  Hespom,  ad  Urthitdoa:. 
75  and  85),  or  for  those  ctuly  who  are  ^'ntithii,  as 
martyrs*  fresh  from  the  hapti&iii  of  bWl,  to  a  itpe- 
gIoI  rewwd  above  their  fellows  (Tertnll.  tie  Anim, 
c»  55),«  It  b  in  the  fouitli  hmven  (IJIem*  Alei. 
Fratjm,  15 1).  It  is  in  somt-  unknown  region  of 
the  earth,  wh^re  tt»e  s*^*  ntid  nkie*  meet,  htghi-r 
than  any  eaithly  mouiitain  (Jooiui.  Damasc^  de  Ot'- 
thod.  Fid,  ii.  1 1),  Atid  hml  thus  esoiptd  tlie  waters 
of  the  Flood  (P.  Loratmt!,  S^tt4nii.  ii.  17,  E.).  It 
has  been  identified  with  Ihe  ^vKaitii  of  1  Vi±.  m. 
19,  and  the  s}iinU  in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluviiu} 
moes  who  repent«l  before  the  great  desiructioti 
overtoolc  tlieni  (Biihop  Horeley,  SennorM,  %x.}. 
(Comp*  an  eJaboratc  note  in  I'hilo,  Codex  Aptjon/pL 
If,  71  p.  754.)  The  wont  enters  lar^Iy,  as  might 
b«  eJipected,  into  the  apociyphal  lit^intuj^  of  the 
early  Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  mnitt 
reticent,  the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.  The 
Gotipcl  of  NicMiemus,  in  narrating  ChriKt's  victory 
over  Hades  (the  **  harrowing  of  hell  "  of  our  early 
Kitgli&h  mysteriea),  tells  how,  till  then,  Enoch  niul 
Klijah    had    b^n   its  sole   inhabitants^ — how    the 


8i*j  refer  tbe  "third  heatvn^  to  a  vision  of  thf  Plvlne 
Glory;  '^paradmt"  to  a  vUtoa  of  Ibo  fellowgiblp  of  the 
rfgblcous  dead,  waitliig  in  opJouigm  and  pcsoo  Cor  tbtir 
Anal  ramrrcctloQ. 

*  A  i|iedil  trmtlse  by  TertuUIan,  <2s  F^aradiM^  Is 
unfortunately  losL 

A  Oiw  trace  of  Uib  belief  la  fuiind  In  tlie  Vulg.  of 
KediLS.  xliv,  16,  "  UnnsUu^  ent  in  parctditttm**  In  Ute 
§ltmtfK«  of  any  cort^sj^iorHllng  wt»rd  In  the  tJreok  Irxt. 

•  Ttiat  it  occurs  in  Uie  Kortun  m  Iht  form/tntu*** ,  And 
U»«  nmm^  of  the  Per»i*ri  ptxpt  FerUust  j»  proWbly  derived 
finifn  il  (Hnmbotdt*  Cotmin,  tl.  note  33l)i 

f  TLe  pnaaKgo  i}tiotn)  l»y  Alt  Is  from  fJrtU,  e.  Arian,  U 

(vol.  I,  p.  307,  Oal^aia.  1*H6)  .    Koi  fiia^ttilA    n6AiV  •I'TcA* 


rARAil 

pnitrnt  robber  was  Uwt^*  with  hi»  oom  uti  tlw^H^ 
of  Uie  crucitixiou— him  Uie  wmU  itf  th«  \*iKM 
wereltU  thither  by  Chiint, aiwl  m^'^' 
archangel   MiiiubeU  oi   be   k«pl    ^ 
tlmiung  5V      '       '  .-,     In  [ji,  ajttj] 

Acta  Phi  ,  Ai-i,   ilfc^f,  pel 

the  ApO^lic    . ,       -     -^'    rr«V»ih     S.r  f,.vM  d 

outside  the  drcle  of  ftmulu*-,  Im- 
wny  to  anger  aud  cumed  tli*  \m^>^ 
for  their  un belief. 

(5.)  Tlie  \iiX6t  hiatoTT  of  th«  worH  pravnu  mv 
facts  of  iutert&t.  \  ■  "'w*  i»  tJiia«  a»  h  site 
instance*,  the  m  iila  uf  fjuftlfi  (Ml^ 

auity,  the  creed  <.    .  ^ ;  e»aiti4  to  lis  fitlwill 

the  hope  of  a  sensuous  [Minidisk,  and  the  Pntkn  ttii 
was  tiiinspknted  through    it    into   Ui* 
spoken  by  them.*     In  th«  W(«t  it  ptmm 
some  «tniiig«  transformations,  sod  deacBwls  \»  (flit 
uses.    The  thought  that  mot  on  mlaing  Iht Cbudb 
of  Christ  retum««l  to  the  bliaedoflis  which  kkm  M 
forfeited,  was  symbolised  ia  the  chorch  a>diit«tOT 
of  the  fourth  century.     The  nartluiz,  ar  airitfii  M 
which  were  a»embled  those  ^hfl,  taH  t*tt^jM#» 
in  full  communion,  were  not 
terior  of  the  building,  was  ki 
of  the  church  (Alt,  cWlii*,  \ 
has  been    said,  speaka  looi  r 
creeping  into  this  panuiiw/ 
dress^cd  it*elf  to  the 

the  West  we  tnt****  n  f}  , , 

lar  change  of  v 
some  Italian  di^i 
the  Frend, 

a  church.  tofitff 

«.  V.  *Pan  .^-_  ,  '  '''»''T+.  ^  1 

lu  Uie  church  ili 

seen,  by  Uie  low  ^^^i 

was  tninsi(eiT«l  tj  om 
pbice  of  am  u^em^ut,    i 
entu^ly  dlfiVft^nt,  wa> 

chea{M!7>t  t^allrry  of  n.   \  i%'^1l 

1.  c. ).     By  soint*^  hovi' 
connected  only  with  tl»e  ext 
leiy,  just  AM  **  ch#:miri  de  I'.n 
phrase  for  atiy  sircialJy  afdui  u  .  UDi-ruti*^] 
fechervUes,  IHctionnaimi  Fnin^MtiK       {K.  H. 

PA'R  AH  {n'^^n,  with  tli»  d»f. 

Alejt.  *Afap;  Ai*hph^V't\  oix  "f  itr 

territory  rtllottcd  to  l^- 

lJ*U  of  the  oonqii*^*  '  ^ 

the  Iii7»l  of  the  tv. 

Beujiimm  are  di 

of  the  novt^    - 

between  J  .:  ilw  t 

tlie  south,  fu.  ^*^  ' 

memtisd  in  tl*e  •vkmhI  gt^ut*. 


It* 


oti«i>-*turr  K  M  nwiy  hr  qtwiUft, 

whleb  he  flnJ*  hi  tbn  W(irda  Is  no: 

tuuitlaatli'iu    Tbrre  »«•«»«  no  fii.^ 

word  panwllac?  to  imy  t^vUun  u(  ilw*  L^«ffi^  1^**  » 

tlurCliurdi  m  h  w1»fatM,<-<min.  AvirhM.  ^  i;«.sAB 

Tbe  Ar1an>  wtre  to  It  vlkat  t^  mfym%  h 

earttcr  panutlse. 

f  T\\[b  Wt*d  win  t*    limlll/tr    ti,    tr^-l    f-w Vn  f 

mli-uitinti,  hoWfv^T 


^|«*4'-«| 


B^T,  *  I'mri* 
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PARAN 

H-vnvitii'on  .*'A|>hra'*;  it  is  specified 
ily. — the  text  of  Kusebiiu  Iwiii^  wiuit- 
niiles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces  of  the 
et  been  found  in  that  position  ;  but  the 
••xlNts  faith(>rto  the  S.E.  attnchinl  to 
Fdr<ih^  one  of  the  southern  bnuichi's 
Wadi^  Suurinit^  and  to  a  site  of  ruins 
on  of  the  same  with  the  main  valley. 
jficatioQ,  first  suf^gested  bj  Dr.  Kobin- 
ii  siip}>orte<l  by  Van  de  Velde  f  MeinxAr^ 
ichwars  (1*26).  The  di-awbnck  men- 
r.  R.,  namely,  that  the  Ambic  word 
**)  ditfers  in  signification  from  the 
fie  c»)w  **)  is  not  of  much  foi-ce,  since  it 
of  modem  names  to  cling  to  similaiity 
th  the  aiicteiit  luunen,  rather  tiian  of 

(Compai^  Bfit-ur ;  el  Aal,  &c.) 
if  Wtyiif  Fdrah  U  given  by  Barclay 
58,1,  who  proposes  it  for  Aenon.    [(i.] 

;  EL-PA'RAN  (pxa,  j-jxa  ^*« : 

I.  and  Josi>ph.). 

hown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
}>ouils  probably  in  general  outline  with 
!t'Tih,  The  Sinai  tic  desert,  including 
f  mt>tinK>rphic  rocks,  granite,  syenite, 
y,  set,  at  it  were,  in  a  superficial  margin 
ndstone,  forms  nearly  a  scalene  triangle, 
;x  suuthwards,  and  having  its  boM  or 
lot  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  line 
in  short,  of  the  AV-  Tth  range  of  moun- 
in;;  alwiit  V20  miles  from  eoitt  to  west. 
.  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  crescent 
Speiiking  generally,  the  wilderness  of 
1.  I'J,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  march- 
Falwrah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  latter 
]  be  identical  with  H&Jherdf  are  pro- 
f^i  towanls  itt  N.E.  limit,  may  be  said 
the  FA'TVi  range,  tlie  wilderness  of 
it,  and  tiie  one  to  end  where  the  other 
:  t»f  Paran  is  a  stretch  of  chalky  forma- 
ilk  being  covere<i  with  coarse  gravel, 
>lat  k  tiint  and  drifting  sand.  The  sur- 
Kteusive  deseit  tract  is  a  slope  ascending 
north,  and  in  it  appear  to  rise  (by 
map,  from  which  most  of  the  previous 
\  taken  \  three  chalky  ridges,  as  it  were, 
nountainous  fovmiition,  all  to  the  W. 
wn  from  lim  Mohammed  to  KitkU'el' 
(*  Mc-literranean.  The  caraN'an-route 
o  Akafni  crosses  the  Et-Tih  desert  in 
V.  to  K..  a  little  S.  In  this  wide  tract, 
Is  northwards  to  join  the  "  wilderness 
"  C(ien.  xxi.  21,  cf.  14),  and  eastwanl 
he  wilderness  of  Zin  [Kauesii]  on  the 
i»rdt*r.  Ishnuwl  dwelt,  and  there  pro- 
t*Tity  originally  multiplied.  Ascending 
tom  it  on  a  meridian  to  the  G.  of  Beor- 
uul'l  reai-h  Maon  and  Carmel,  or  that 
tion  of  the  temtoiy  of  Judah,  W.  of 
1,  known  as  **  the  South,"  where  the 
'%  ^odually  into  an  uninhabited  pasture- 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  which, 
une  of  '*  l*aran,"  Nabal  fed  his  flocks 
1 ,.  Ifctween  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
i^in  no  strict  demarcation  exists  in  the 
r  do  the  natural  featuitti  of  the  region, 

tasons  why  Serhal  sboald  nOt  ht  accepted. 

r.  I'WS.  Mjs  the  wildrmfm  so  calle<l. 
iiao  aiitl  t^i)!,  bt'srs  this  nsme  at  the 
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80  fiir  as  yet  ascertainel,  yield  a  well-define:! 
boundary.  The  name  of  Paran  seems,  as  in  the 
story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  predominated  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  northern  desert  frontier  of 
Ei-'fth^  and  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  oC 
Zin,  not  I  Van,  is  spoken  of  ns  the  southern  bolder 
of  the  land  or  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 
If  by  the  Pftran  regkxi  we  undeistand  **  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness "  so  emphatically  described 
as  the  haunt  of  noxiooa  creatures  and  the  terror  of 
the  way&ver  (Deut.  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might 
see  how  the  adjacent  tracts,  which  still  must  be 
called  **  wilderness,**  might,  either  as  having  less 
repulsive  features,  or  benuse  they  lay  Dear  to  rome 
settled  country,  have  a  special  nomenclature  of  their 
own.  For  the  latter  reason  the  wildernesses  of  Zin, 
eastward  towards  Edom  and  Mount  Sdr,  and  of 
Shur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Sin  and 
Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  Scriptural  nomenclature,  if  we  suppose  thew 
acoessorj  wikls  to  be  sometimes  included  under  the 
general  name  uf  **  wilderness  of  Paran  ;*'  and  to  this 
extent  we  may  perhaps  modify  the  previous  general 
sUtement  that  S.  of  the  Et-TVi  range  is  the  wildei^ 
nesB  of  Sinai,  and  N.  of  it  that  of  Pkran.  Still, 
construed  strictly,  the  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Zin 
would  seem  to  lie  as  alreaily  approximately  laid 
down.  [Kadesh.]  If,  however,  as  previously 
hinted,  they  may  in  another  view  be  regarded  as 
overlapping,  we  can  more  easily  understand  how 
Chedorlaonoer,  when  he  **  smote"  the  peoples  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  returned  round  its  soutli-westem 
curve  to  the  £1-Psran,  or  *'  terebinth-tree  of  Pkrab," 
viewed  ss  indicating  a  locality  in  connexnn  with 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet  dose,  apparently, 
to  that  Dnd  Sea  border  ((ien.  xiv.  6). 

Was  there,  then,  a  PUran  proper,  or  definita  spot 
to  which  the  name  was  applied  r  From  Deut.  i.  1 
it  should  seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is  con- 
fii-med  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  further  learn 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited  region ;  and  the 
position  required  by  the  context  here  is  one  between 
Midian  and  Hgypt.  If  we  ai-e  to  reconcile  these 
ptissages  by  the  ai«l  of  the  personal  history  of  Mones, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  mu&t  have  lain  near  the  Mount  Iloreb 
its(>lf  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  Tlie  site  of  the 
**  Pai-an  "  of  Iladad  the  tldomite  must  then  have 
lain  to  the  N.W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  This 
brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  piincipal  mountain, 
except  Sfrhdl,^  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  bt 
"  th^  Mount  of  God;*  so  close  to  the  Wttdy  Feiran 
that  the  similarity  of  name,^  supported  by  the 
recently  expressed  opinion  of  eminent  geographers, 
mav  be  token  as  establishing  substantial  identity. 
Hitter  (vol.  xiv.  p.  740-1)  and  Stanley  (p^  39-41) 
both  consider  that  Rcphklim  is  to  be  found  in  W<idy 
Feirany  and  no  other  place  in  the  whole  peninsula 
seems,  from  its  local  advantages,  to  have  been  so 
likely  to  form  an  entrrpSt  in  Solomon's  time  be- 
tweeen  Edom  and  Egypt.  Burckhardt  {Syrian  4rc. 
602)  describes  this  wady  as  narrowing  in  one  spot 
to  100  paces,  and  adds  that  the  high  mountains 
adjacent,  and  the  thick  woods  which  clothe  it,  ooq- 
tribute  with  the  bad  water  to  make  it  unhealthy, 
but  that  it  is,  for  productiveness,  the  finest  valley  * 

present  day."    No  maps  now  In  use  give  any  dosar 
approzlmatloQ  to  the  andent  name  than  FHran. 

c  Oompare,  however,  (be  nme  traveller's  statement  of 
the  cUlms  of  a  coast  wady  at  lUr,  oo  the  Gulf  of  Soaa 
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ID  tli«  -whole  penjnstilii.  coobiiiting  four  mll«  of 
fpud^ns  ami  ilate-grovcA.  Yet  he  thinks  It  was  not 
tht  Pajurj  of  ^Hmpture.  KrolVssrfjr  Slnttkf,  o«  the 
OODtiary,  §eerm  to  Rpeak  on  tlib  (wiitt  with  prcaier 
cotiti<Jei)(::«  in  the  aflinmlire  ti*an  peihiip^  on  naj 
other  questioo  conht^tttl  with  th«  Kxotlut,  S« 
especial Ijr  hi#  remarks  (39-41)  regaidiiig  the  lt»c«l 
t-t'nii  **  hiU  *'  of  E*.  ivii.  9,  10.  whidi  he  cotmiders 
to  be  satisfied  by  an  eirtimrust?  lulHU-Wit  ttitii**  UV/y 
/ViWm*  The  vfg^^taljle  mivuim**  of  the  tamatiak 
growA  wild  theix'  ( SivUm,  lichen ^  iii»p.  75),  ajid«jes 
the  C€4o>ji/nth,  &c  ( Kohinaon,  i.  1 2 1-4).  Wlmt  cottUl 
have  leil  Winer  {$.  t\  Ptvinu^  to  pbjce  Kl-Paiita  M«sir 
Klath,  it  i»  aai  eu^y  to  sny,  efpedally  as  he  gives 
no  authority. 

2»  "  Mount  **  Paran  octroni  only  in  two  poetic 
pOittagi'5  (rK^iit.  xxiiii.  2;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of 
whieh  Sitiai  nrtd  Si;ir  appear  as  local  aoci*ivsone*,  in 
the  other  Tetniin  and  (ver.  7)  Chishan  and  Itiltdian. 
We  n«!!il  haidly  fjnuse  to  inquire  in  what  st-iise 
Sv'lT  fsin  W  brotight  into  one  liKal  view  with  Sinai. 
It  tj»  clear  from  a  third  poetic  poisifeaige,  in  which 
Parnn  does  not  appear  (Judg.  v.  4,  5),  but  which 
iH>ntiuns  "  Seir,"  more  literally  delenniiu'*!  by 
*'  ti^iom/*  htill  in  tlie  saine  tuoil  cuune^tiini  with 
**  Sinai/*  that  the  Hebrew  found  no  dilficulty  in 
Viewing  the  grwiter  s«^neH  of  tiod**  nirmifr-isitation 
in  the  KxtHius  as  histtorically  and  morally,*  if  not 
locnlly  connected.  At  any  mte  Mount  I'lurui  here 
TRAj  with  »&  goott  u  right  tc  cUimiNi  t^»r  the 
^inaitic  as  for  tlie  Ivlomiti^h  side  of  the  dilliculty. 
And  tlie  dLntjinLie,  at\er  all,  from  Hoivb  to  Mount 
^ir  waM  probably  one  of  ten  days  or  less  (L>eut.  i. 
*2  )♦  It  b  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wmif^  Feiran  be 
the  Paran  proper,  the  name  "  Mount  *'  Pamn  ntay 
have  bwn  cither  a'wigfied  to  the  sptvial  UKMnlHr 
(the  north*w*'5tem )  of  the  Sinaitic  mounU'iiu-group 
which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady ,'  or  to  tht*  whule 
Sinai  tic  cluster.  That  sptvial  memU^r  h  tin*  txva- 
ppak«l  ridge  of  SerbdL  If  this  riew  for  t*re  aite 
of  l*aran  is  coni?ct,  the  Israelites  mmi  have  pro- 
oeed&l  from  their  eticamproent  by  tfie  sea  i  Num. 
ijKiiii.  10).  prtjhalily  Tnjib^h  [\V'iLPi-;aNriS3  or 
THE  WANj>EKiN4i]/by  the  "  middle  "  iout<*  of  the 
thiee  u*diijited  by  .Sijinley  (p.  Ji8-!>).         [H.  H.] 

PAR'BAR  naian,  with  the  definite  aiiicle: 

*&fad«Xo^H'ovT:  t^eiluhc),  A  woidl  oti^urring  in 
Hebrew  iiinl  A.  W  only  in  1  (*hr.  xjcvi.  t8,  but 
there  found  twiot;  "  At  the  Pdirbar  w^estwmd  four 
(Levitt's)  Jit  the  cauww.iy  two  at  the  Pitibsir/* 
From  tJiis  (lAssa^e.  and  ai*o  from  the  wjutext*  it 
would  a?em  tliat  Purbar  was  some  place  on  thf» 
we*t  6idf  <jf  the  Temple  euiio»ure»  the  «ime  side 
with  tbe  cauiieway  and  tljc  gate  tihalletheth*     The 


nm 


(HarckhnfTlt,  AratK  M  363;  conip.  Well»t«!,  11,  9),  «r». 
e«Vving  ftli  the  waters  which  flow  dovm  from  the  bigli^^r 
fanga  of  SlJMi  to  llie  Be&"  (^Stanky.  p.  li») 

*  The  linmarix  CkUUea  mannifent  of  EhreoberB*  the 
TSr/a  of  Uie  Ar»b!i  (RobUison,  U  U^), 

'  Tbe  language  in  the  tltrc«  paMMgeai  Dent.  icsxUL  2. 
Bab.  MU  •Jadg.  v.  4,  5.  b  at  sLrildfigly  itmllar  «i  14  Lbe 
purport  and  iplrft  of  %\\  ihc  three.  Atl  describe  a  ipfrittml 
pmptiee  man<fe«ted  by  natural  coovuUkms  nttenddnt; 
suil  «I1  jire  coDfirmed  by  F».  Ixvlil.  7,  8.  In  which  Siiiui 
alqne  Lt  named.  We  may  lUmott  reipud  thUi  lofty  tliap» 
»cidj  B«  a  ootnmonplAoe  of  tbo  iniplred  tnng  of  trliiniph. 
In  which  Lbe  a«er  teenii  to  leave  ewlb  so  far  benenLli  him 
thaf  Ibo  preclieneM  of  gcnfrapbicdFtaU  Ls  V(»L  Lo  his  vfrw. 

'  Oul  of  Ibe  W'Ady  >Vt>iin»  In  an  easterly  din*crior>,  rntia 
Ifie  lllddy  Sheikh,  i*hldt  cumlnciJi  Lhe  tmvtller  dlrwily  to 
Autf  *  modem  Hon'lu.  *    S****  Kt  prrf  *  mnp. 


FAKMENA8 

lattPT  waB  dns^  to  the  rtkUrtew^y — petlwfii  m  i 

the    P-''    ^ ■'•-•■'■■   ■•■■    •:      --'   ■ 
iem  1 

been  houili  or  ^hni  Ifrheih. 

As  to  the  »n«iturif»  eif  tlie  name,  fSe  1frtlJM»| 
mlly  ai;;Tee^  in  t; 
while  TiUKlem   i 
ihirpftrxart     '  • 
a  Wi*nl  all 
tlie  e;uly  J 
tmtjf'(i.if>uHi  iiie  I 
Leviliud  cities, 
is  no  difiiniUy  ^ 
suburb  (rh  wpHyc 
deacx'ibing  T'  - 
lyins:  in  ti 
Willf  of  th 

other  worda,  li»e  >outbrni   - 
which  intervenes  betw«'^o   t 
the  (w:»*calle<it  Zjon,     T 
wall  Were  m  Hfrrnr*! 

U  dots>  V'*   ••-.ii-.s.-  . 
Parbir  W.I 
xiiii,  11,  t' 
the  MUiie  MkMiiiication. 
wiUi  proljrtbitity  to  «ijf  , 
.Siin*'  would  be   kept  on   tln^  r 
Temple  mount,  in  full  r»ew  of  ll^e  rum|  » 
the  gotl  as  they  "^hot  over  the  Honat^" 
aud  not  in  a  deep  vulley  on  it«  weslem  I 

Pa  I  bar  is   po^^ibly  an   auacnt  J4 
which  perpetuAte"!  it^lf  atler  th«^  1m 
of  the  eity,  a?  muny  a  iNn^b  ataJ 
ha^  l^et'u  per]M>iua1t^l«  at>d  ««till  «si»la^< 
dissruisoi,  in  the  dty  of  Luodun. 

PAacmiENT.    [WntTOSo,] 

PAKM>UIl.'»     A  wiinl  m  Rft;<f^  i 
inj;  the  Cijuunoa  rotmt  of  c, 
piiibAbly  m  A.  V.  denotici; 
clinmijer,  so  umk^I  In  tvCeran*^  i«  i 

p.  basj 
PAMiAHH'TA  (tcnrcna^ 

Alei.  Ma^/Uttcrt^*^ :  Fkr^iu 
suns  of  Hauian  .nlain  by  ilie  .' 
ijt.  tJ). 

PAR'MKNAS  rnofrMtKas).    Oned^tfcri 

iihoikt  and 

the  di.si'ipl. 

altos  tt>  the  widifWsniid  Ore 

i&  plac*<l  aixth  on  the  Ii»t  of  r 


^M  I 


•  Wl)ol  ffeb  **«  wort  tliv  Ull.  re-  ; 

*  Si-*  Ibo  Tu renin  of  Uw^  pSMKO ;  -.  - 
TUimu  A.  V.  3^g  ;  ami  U>«  nifcfvikciai  tn  iJg&tKm,^ 

uieuur  .  ^iilatttibfiaia 

'  1  IIH;  Ae^<n);a*Meit£iUB  ;««««• 
In  1  Hir.  %x\H\.  1 1 1  »t«^<irtiara  ««iarfly  •  cIm 
4ra wing  room  (f>*».  i48)L 

^  *^f?9*  wttli  art.  lA  aie^  taMoet  m 

l-^r/'     It  deitotea  an  upp«^  cbanlNr  liSi 
I'iK.  xjkUt.  13 


PARNACH 

on  of  the  haiuls  o(  tlie  Apn«fW  to  tins 
III  (Arts  VI.  5).  His  n;imo  octurs  but 
StMi|itui-e ;  and  etvli-sijistical  history 
ijf  vt'  him  Rave  the  tiatlition  that  he 
yiduin  at  l^hilippi  m  the  reigii  of 
I.  ii.  bb).  In  the  Caleutlar  of  the  By- 
h  he  uiid  Prochorus  are  commemorated 
[E.  H-8.] 

CII  Cnj")S  :  ^apvdx  :  Phamach). 
•••stor  ot'  Klizaphan  prince  of  the  tribe 
Sum.  xxxiv.  2.')). 

I  (C^^lS:    *ap4s\    Alex.  ^4s  m 

l.s*whiTe  ^6pos  ;    Pharos),     The  de- 
Panieih,  in   number  *J172,    returned 
I  with  Zerubhabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3 ;  Nuh. 
ither  detuchmi'iit  of  150  males,  with  > 
their  head,  a(xx)mpnnied  Ezra  (Kzr. 
ren  of  the  family  liad  marmHl  tbreign  I 
.  2.')).     They  avsistnd  m  the  building 
:*  Jerusalem  (Noh.  iii.  25),  and  signed  > 
with  N\'h«Mniah  (Noh.  x.  14).    In  the 
a.s.s;i^i'  the  name  I\irosh  is  clcoily  that 
mil  i)«)t  (if  an  individual. 

lXDATIIA  (Kn7?tr)?-  ^apaay 
^ofxravftrrav :  Pharsandathit),  The 
nan's  ten  sons  who  were  sLiin  by  the 
-ban  (  KsUi.  ix.  7;.  Fun«t  ill'iruhrU.) 
d  <tld  VriiAAw  fnishn.vlat it,  *•  given  by 
oiDftiuos  tlio  pi-Djiername  nofxrwySi;!, 
in  iMul.  ii.  \j\\. 

ANS  UapBoi ;  Parthi)  occurs  only 
.  wht'.o  it  dtr^ipuites  Jews  settled  in 
rtliia  I'lojvr  w:is  the  i"ej;ion  stretching 
iitlit'ii)  tiank  of  the  mou:it'»ius  which  t 
:'.  ••  it  P.-iNian  des*'i-t  f»x)m  the  desert  of 
t  \\s  MMith  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media, 
Sajaitia.  Tln!  aiuntry  was  pli*asiuit, 
it  lie,  wat«*je»l  by  a  number  of  small 
iil;  from  th»?  ni«>nntains,  and  absorbed 

•  or  a  shorter  course  by  the  sands.  It 
I  as  tl)»'  At'ih  or  **  skirt,**  and  is  still 
.li  of  rei>ia,  tho  ipjh  supporting  only 
:lat:<in.  in  aiioifnt  times  it  MH>ms  to 
iis.ly  iHi.pliNl ;  ami  the  ruins  of  many 
i'l'inntly  hainlsonie  cities  attest  its 
.f.;ty.     v.S'c    Kraser's    Khorassttn,    p. 

it  I'arthians  an*  calloil  a  "Scythic** 
xi.  '.♦,  §'J  ;  Justin,  xli.   1-4;  Arrian, 

proKibly  lK'loiig<\l  to  the  groat  Tura- 
Various  stoii«»s  are  told  of  their 
i-s  «»f  i'hort'ne  cdls  them  the  descend- 
lam  by  Keturah  ( //iv/.  Annen.  ii.  ♦},'>); 
of  Malala  ivlatt's  tliat  they  were  St:y- 

tbe  Ki:ypti:m  kinj;  Sesostiis  bi"ouglit 
bi-j  ntiini  fiom  S-ythia,  and  settletl  in 
I'«i-sia  [/fift.  f';iir.  p.  *J«> ;  compare 
•J.      iN'ally,  n«>th;ns;  is  known  of  them 

•  tniif  of  Ihirius  Hy>tasj)is,  when  they 
I  the  district  wliieh  so  lo:ij;  retainM 
rind  apjHir  as  laitht'ul  sul»i«tts  of  the 
an  bs.     We  may  t'aiily  i»ivMime  that 

lit  I  to  tlie  empire  by  Cyrus,  al»out 
I  th.it  ini»nar«li  wrms  to  liave  been  the 
all  til.'  iio!lh-«»;ustein  p:oviric*»s.  He- 
k>  of  them  as  eoiitaine-i  in  the  I ♦1th 
Vinu>,  wheiv  they  were  joined  with 
iaii«».  the  Si.;dia:is,  and  tlie  Ari.-uiA,  or 
at  ^lleio^l.  111.  W>;.     He aUo  mentions 
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that  they  serred  in  the  army  which  Xei*ze»  led  into 
Cireece,  under  tlie  same  leader  as  the  Chorasmiana 
(vii.  66).  The  J  carried  bows  and  anx>ws,  and 
short  spears  j  but  were  not  at  thia  time  held  in 
much  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  final  struggle 
between  the  Gre.>ks  an<i  Persians  they  remained 
iaithful  to  the  latter,  seiTing  at  Arbela  (Arr.  Ejcp. 
Alex.  ill.  8),  but  otfenng  only  a  weak  resistance 
to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactna,  he 
enteiiKl  tlieir  country  (ib.  25).  In  the  division  of 
Alexanders  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  iSeleuadae.  About 
li.c.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon  a  re\*olt, 
and  under  Arsaces  ( whom  Strabo  calls  **  a  king  of 
the  Dahae,"  but  who  was  more  probably  a  native 
lc:uier)  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde 
i)endence.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empire,  whicli  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as  taking  its 
place  during  the  centuries  when  the  Homan  power 
was  at  its  height 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
would  deiiignate  this  empire,  which  extended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  C^horasmian  desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  ix>uthem  (X-ean.  Hence  the 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  the 
list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Parthia  was  a 
|x>wer  almost  rivalling  Itome — the  only  existing 
j>ower  which  had  tried  its  strength  against  lUtme 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  By  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassus  near  Carrhae  (the 
Scriptund  H:n  ran)  the  Parthians  aniuii-ed  that  cha- 
racter for  miiitar)'  prowess  which  attaches  to  them 
in  the  be^t  writers  of  the  lioman  classical  period. 
(See  Hor.  Od,  ii.  13 ;  Sat.  ii.  1,  15;  Virg.  Gevnj. 
iii.  31  ;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  209.  &c.)  Their  armies 
were  composed  of  clouds  of  horsemen,  who  were 
all  riders  of  extraordinary  expeiincis;  their  chief 
wea)iou  Wi&s  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows 
with  wondertul  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  tull  career,  and  were  proverbially  remarkable 
for  the  injury  they  intlicted  with  these  weajions  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight.  From  the  time  of  Crassus  to  that  of  Trajan 
they  were  im  enemy  whom  Home  e^pecially  dreaded, 
and  whose  ravages  she  was  content  to  rejiel  without 
revengiui;.  The  wailike  successor  of  Kerva  had 
the  boldness  to  attack  them;  and  his  ex^iedition, 
which  was  well  conceivinl  and  vigorously  conducted, 
deprived  them  of  a  considerable  jtoition  of  their  ter- 
ritories. In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Hadrian,  the 
Paithians  recovered  these  \osses  ;  but  tlieir  military 
I  strength  was  now  upon  the  decline;  and  in  a.d. 
226,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidae  was  foiice<l  to  yieki 
his  kingdom  to  the  revolteil  Persians,  who,  under 
Artjixei  xes,  son  of  Sassan,  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
I  ing  their  empire.  The  Parthian  dominion  thus 
I  l.isteii  for  nearly  five  centuries,  commencing  in  the 
third  century  betbre,  and  terminating  in  tlie  thinl 
ceiiturj-  aJ\er,  our  era. 

I  It  has  alreaily  been  stated  that  the  Parthians 
were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  suece.^s  is  to  be  re- 
,  irarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  tolentbly  advanced 
I  civilisation  by  a  comparative  bnibarism — the  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Arian  polii»h  and 
refinement  They  aimetl  indeed  at  adopting  the  art 
and  civilisation  of  those  whom  they  conquei-ed ;  but 
their  imitation  was  a  pmr  travehtie,  and  ttten  ik 
sometliing  lutlicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
moi-e  ambitious  eflbiia.  At  the  same  time,  thfy 
occasionally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
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rAUTunicac 


Iftsti'T  mare  e>p*ti«Uly  wi»nf  Uwy  foltowcJ  CiwJt 

•eolpture.     The  fiitnoiis  rain«  ufClmphott  hAVr  « 
^mfuicur  wt  effwt  which  iiUik«  ev^ry  imrdbt' ; 


,<^^  /'^ 


^Jmi;      ''^ 


VlgTDtof  Fkm»,  wniwnitflnf  Ibc  Ardi  at  TkcIiM 
(dtr  &  K.  Ptorwr'*  7W«W«,  vol  |L  fuL  fO.) 

und  the  PatlhiiU)  CQn&tfui'tiionfi  at  Akkei-kuf,  El 
Ifnmmam,  &c.,  nrc  amung  the  must  iieiu&i  kftblt!  of' 
OridiittU  reuuiitiji,  Nor  wiu  p'aniltfui-  of  );;{tti«rnl 
dfect  the  cwily  raeiit  of  th«?ir  buililings.  ThiM'K  i» 
Mtmetitiies  n  beuuty  iiod  dt^ilicacy  in  their  omnmm- 
tAtioa  which  ia  almo&t  woilhy  the  Ci reeks.     {^\t 


c 


^-rfrrnrrnrrrT.-,-,-. 


OrauiwalaUKpn  of  Anb  U  Tadit>l«ncMton. 


Jiptdmeoft  of  Piurthiniu  scul^ure  and  airhitccturp, 
iM  tlie  Tnmek  of  Sir  R.  K,  Poiicr,  vol.  i.  plate& 
19-24;  Tol.  iL  plottti  62-06  and  82,  &c.  For  the 
g«iierai  hiitory  ot'  the  nation,  sec  Heenm  s  Manual 
ttf  Ancu:ni  Histor^j^  |»p,  229-.'S05,  Eng.  Tn ;  and 
iiu?  ailieic  Pabtmia  iji  Diet,  of  Or,  and  Hom^ 

PARTEIOaE  (8n>.  kd*^;  wiph^,  i^wm- 
•t(fpa{ :  />fT<ftj?)  occuri  onl j  1  Snm,  iivf.  20,  whore 
Dnvid  oomjiaies  hiranelf  to  a  himti'd  KtirJ  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  Jcr.  xvii.  ]1»  when'  Jt  i.t  suid, 
"  Aa  a  A'dr/  ftittcth  on  fgps,  and  hntrheth  tJiem  not ; 
no  he  that  gettelh  rich<*s  i*"'!  not  by  right»  shall 
lean'  them  in  the  midst  of  his  day?,  and  at  his  end 
#hall  be  a  fool.'*  The  tuinslntion  of  A'o^d  by 
••  partridge  "  is  Rup|iortwl  hy  many  of  the  oM  rer- 
vlona,  the  IJohjt?w  tcunc,  lu  ts  f^uemlly  siipposec!^ 
having  leferelicft  to  the  **  call "  of  thf  tx>ck  bini ; 
tom[)are  the  Gennjin  lieihuhn  (mxn  r«/f  n,  "  to 
c«U."  •  Bfwhart  ( IJieror.  ii.  032)  has  attemptfd  to 
show  that  Kore  deiiotfs  wome  spe<:»es  of  **  «iipe,** 
nr  **  woocioock  "  {nistitola  ?) ;  he  nifens  *he  Ht^hirw 
word  to  the  Arabic  ^onn,  which  he  Mieves,  hut 

*  *  Pifdlx  enkn  nom^ni  mnm  bfbnih  um  HHp  hatx't 
«  ivcafrjdo,  qqemadjiMMltini  i;ailimt  avla  «iemiftni»  dlcitur 
A^fpHiiiAn  a  r»jm,  L  *?.  rufm^  vocaro  "  (noAPiimUlL  ^bUkot, 
«n  J<rr.  xviL  11).  Mr.  Trt«(mni  h^i  thai  Kort  would  be 
an  ndcnlnble  UnllAtton  of  iho  calNnoti^  of  rooeoMt  mmh 

*  "llw*  r**rthtlf(f)  of  ilip  ntointijilnii  I  «ucf»ct  lo  he 
AmiHitpcr^i^  //ryi<,  romlUar  u  11  tuuit  liave  teen  to 


PARTIUDGE 

il{>fTn   r«ii  V   ituHilIkHrnl  j|:rmui4^   In  %m  lJ«- 1 

Slime  "lie  of  Ihewt  hiiil».     (.if^ntaiin  C  ^  •''»* 

n.  57  )   itUuiiitie*  the  Knrin  ©f  Ami 

the  Miirvpi*  ftjun^ter  '♦h*  lU*— at* 

tiuu  Ha*  tU-r-        "      '       ■    '  n 

titiH>..     y^  "«; 

have  ►—  ' 

thb    I'; 

ittitiifiy  flgi«9  With  ill 
>p«H»i<*  r'f  finii"tnd<re,   t 

^p<vi 

lIlC     llfl  ;iu.i.  -      li       i- V,,,,-  i    .-,      -  -r., 

^ouiid  uui'vrtd  with  kuaiivsBd* 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  mnrpnal 
Ijftsesage  in  .I«iem '•'•^  ^'-'^  *•  "-   «■ 
pietation:— Aft  t 
j<bc  bnth  not  bi 

iiupp«jrt6d  by  th*  LXX.   jwhI  Vu 
which   Mfturer  f  t'omr»Mwl.   m  Jr 

W*n<»r  (B^i'hrb.  *•  Rebhnhn"),  an 
mlly,  ftd^pt*     In  oitier  ro  mtH  ili^     , 
uf  thin   latter  inteiiirctation,  il  h*i  !«■ 
tliat  tJie  fjartridj;*  U  in  the  hvlni  tif 


eggs  from  the  DPsts  of  iu 

upon  tliem,  and  that  when 

tb*y  foi-sako  th' 

the  mejuiins  of  •■ 

eome  rith  lny  di  -     - 

the  flctltlon*  ]wliJdge  Iter  • 

in  Jcrrtn,  l-f-)'     H  i*  f  r^ 

renmi  k  that  this  h  a 

ever,   the  ancient  Oi 

There  is  a  vi\sf-H: 

quitted  by  Roeh  1 

that  in  hit  timf  t         , 

to  aome  kind  «f  pentnttjjr*     jtw  ^p 

r«»iideTing  of  thr  teit  n(  thir  ^,  V,  4*  ^ 

follow*.    Partndpcat  w«  1 

time*  aa  t]»ey  are  at    [ 

or  by  being  driven  frotn  [».  . 


Uiu 


PavW  wlien  h»  cwapeil  by  Oh*    . 

more  difficitU  by  tar  lu  br  ttvloo^  i«  t 

*  PartrMp 
ncTMlimaUj  «  •wU^rf* 

neither  taui  it  Biouc  be  bh 


PARUAH 

H  •  "■  •  '^  >  y  aip  koock^  down  l»y  Ih** 
r  ztr  Arahi*  t  **>.'  Shnw's  Traw  j. 

».).  t^  were  no  doubt  conHtantly 

unil  nmnir  il<?.<troy^i :  n«,  therefore,  is  a 
'  whirli  \%  rfmveii  from  her  e§g«,  so  is  he 
<*hi"ih  hinif^Jf  Ky  uTijuit  m«ms— •*  ^»c  ishall 

in  The  ujiiift  of  his  dftyt*."  The  ej(pj"c«- 
ICocJ»ts«  xi*  30,  "  like  as  a  pfijtriiigi?  taken 


I  Wpt")  in  »  cJig*,**  cleaily  refers,  tit  Shaw  (TVoo* 

(  Ha  ob^rvf*!^,  to  **  fl  ilwoy  partridge,"  itid  the 

IV k  ^iph\^  ^n^ctrr^i  i^oiild  hare  hf»T\  M  tnui»* 

M  ifvidf^iit  biith  fiora  the  conteit  and  the 

i;^  compare  Aristot.  Hut.  Amm.  ii*  9, 

4.     D«&}d«&  the  two  £pecii»  t>f  partriJgp 

\  ftbuT«,  the  Co/Gcah^  cAuArr— th«  red-leg  of 

\  ijai  Fcrwrn,  which  Mr.  Tmtmtn  regnntsus  di** 

\  firom  the  Grwk  piirtndg« — ^i*  fuuud  About  the 

Jorkn.    Our  comfnon  partnd^  {Ptrdix  cuusrtfi)^ 

A«  ttM  Bartjorj  (C,  pett^sn)  and   red-ltig 

m^a),  d6  iMit  occur  in  Pa)e«tiD«.     There  jire 

(IT  itmt  *i»xn9  of  the  g^ut  Pterocles  (Saiid- 

7m us  found  in  the  Bible  lauds, 

I  poar  to  be  uotioed  tiyjinj  distinct 

tm.     [gi  XJL.]  [W.  K.] 

The   father  of  JehothjsphAt^  Solomon'i 
At  c*r1ic«r  tn  UaMchur  (1  K.  ir.  17). 

PAHVA'nt  fD'llB:  ^apcvlfi),  the  name  of  • 

r  oHiutty  wUt"nc«  the  gold  was  procured  for 

tiim  of  Suloaiun*ft  Temple  (2  Chr.  tti.  6), 

*XMt  tMmte  occiini  bul  once  iu  the  Bible,  and  there 

«tl  a^j  particulon  that  ajsiat  to  its  idt'utiii' 

VK.     Wr  may  notice  the  conjectujnes  of  Hitzig 

r  5)«  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 

'  hill/'  and  betokens  the  fi/Si/fio  ^pij  \ 


PASHim  7U 

PAS-DAM'mM  (D»0'1  DBH  :    ^offo^ofAf; 

Ale*.  ^atroBofnif:  Aphc»(lmtiiiij.    Tlie  form  under 

\  which  in  I  Chr,  sL  13  Uje  name  uppeftr*,  which  ill 
1  Sam.  xfii.  1  is  given  more  at  length  aa  KpriEa- 
I>A94MIM.  Tiie  lexicogiaphera  do  not  decide  which 
is  the  earlier  or  oonetier  of  the  two.  G«Aefiiui 
(  Then,  139)  takes  them  to  be  identical  in  meaning. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  oiiginol  of  Pasn 
djunmtro,  the  definite  nrticle  htui  taken  the  plfu.-*;  of 

I  the  tirst  letter  of  the  oUier  form.  In  the  |ttmlld 
itairatjve of  2  ^am«  xiiii,^  the  imme  appijam  to  be 
c5orrupted*  to  charpham  (DDIH),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendej-od  **  there,"  The  present  text  of  Josephus 
(.Ant,  vii.  12,  §4)  gtres  it  ax  Arastimos  (*A^>^a^of;. 
The  chief  uttered  attaching  to  the  appeamnce  ot 
tlie  name  in  thh  pa&^suige  of  Chronicles  is  the  «vi> 
dt'iK*  it  aJlbrdit  that  the  place  was  the  Hoene  of 
]v|ieated  t'nc5oiint*-i-H  between  larad  and  the  Philis- 
tines, uhl&ss  indeed  we  treat  1  Chr.  xi,  13  (and  the 
juuailel  pL*s«ige,  2  Sara,  ixiii.  U)  as  an  independent 
accoiitit  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam.  xrii,— 
which  iuutlly  seems  possible. 

A  mined  site  bearing  the  name  of  IkanAn  or 
Chirltet  Damoim,  lies  near  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Beit  Jibrin  (Van  de  Velde,  5.  ^  P.  ii.  193; 
Toblcr,  3tte  Wand,  201),  about  thre«  mil<*s  E.  of 
Shtoreikt'h  (Sochoj.  Thifc  Van  de  Velde  proposes  to 
identify  with  Pas-dammim*  [G.] 

PASE'AH  (HOB:  h«ff(n}4 ;  Alex,  ♦tcrfl^  : 
Phesae)*  1,  Son  of  Ciihton,  in  an  obscure  fi-agment 
of  the  genealu^es  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ir.  12).  lie 
and  his  bi-ethi^sn  ore  dtiscribed  m  **  the  nitn  of 
liechaht**  which  in  the  Targnm  of  R.  Joseph  is  reii- 
dereii  *•  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrln." 

a.  {*affii  £xr.,  ^atritt  Neb.:  Phaaea).  The 
**  mn»  of  Paseeh  '*  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
itttumed  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr,  ii.  49).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  Neh.  vii.  51,  the  name  is  written  Pha- 
se AH.  Jehoioda,  a  member  of  the  £imily,  assisted 
in  I'ebuilding  the  old  gnte  of  the  city  under  Nehe- 
mmh  (Keh,  tii,  6), 

PABHUR  (n^n^B:  nwrx-Sp:  Phasmr),  ol 
uncertniu  etymology,  although  Jer.  xi.  3  seems  to 
allude  to  the  meaning  of  it :  comp.  Ruth  i.  20 ;  and 
see  Gescu.  s,  r. 

!►  Name  of  one  of  the  faroiliea  of  priesti  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malrhijah  (Jer.  txi.  1^  xxxriii.  1; 
1  Chr.  \x.  ]%  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  li.  \2).  In  the  time 
of  Neheminli  this  family  appears  i*  have  become  a 
chief  hous^t  and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course 
(Exr.  ii.  m  ;  Neh.  rJL  41,  x.  3);  and,  if  the  text 
can  be  relied  uix>n,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  x.  3  with 


xii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  return 

.^.  meiriifrned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §11) ;  of  !  from  Babylon  was  subsequent  to  the  diijfs  of  Zerub- 

\).  Idt),  that  it  is  an  abbreviated    babel  and  Jeshua.     The  individual  from  whom  the 

ot  in,  which  stands  in  tlie  Syriac    family  was  tuuned  was  protuibly  Pnshur  the  son  of 


>  Li^um  of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar 
^Cnk  [  of  Wilford  (quoted  by  Gesenius^ 

uii  it  is  deriT«l  from  the  Sanscrit 
md  ia  a  g^aal  term  ibr  t>ie 
i)  rlfittiBcatioo  of  it  with  Taprobiuie 

I  firiDvioci^iy  incorrect.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PA'SACH  (TJOB :    ^turU  ;    Alex.  ♦«(nrxf  - 
A).     Son  •f  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
I  Qtr  rii.  SIt)»  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe* 


L  tftUs  us  the  Caetabii  taxatiliM  molcet 
jr,  twoimlnR  vf*ry  Lime  and  cU-vcr.  He 
I  wttli  lilm  Irtnn  C'ypnu. 


Molchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one  of 
the  chief  princes  of  the  cxiurt  (Jer.  xxiviii,  1).  He 
wa^  sent,  with  othei's,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  at 
the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparing  his 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  wotild  lie 
the  issue,  and  received  a  reply  full  of  forebodings  of 
disaster  (Jer.  ni,).  Again  somewhat  lattr,  when 
the  temporary  misiog  ol  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
tiie  advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophra's  anny  from  Egypt, 
had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  people  that  J  ere- 


*  TltSs  is  csref^Uy  examined  by  Kennioutt  QDismrUUiaiK 
p.  137.  *^). 
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miiih'i  pt^lktioni  wouU  bt  ful*\fi<?d,  Pashur  jom*^ 
with  wtfVfnit  oUii^r  ohiei'mai  »i  petitirmiug  the  king 
Uirit  ,k'Hmiiiih  tniglit  ')«?  put  to  d«Uh  jij^  a  tmitot, 
who  weakt^Jied  tlte  han-ife  gf  tlie  juatiiotic  pjuty  Ij 
his  exhortutiou!*  to  smi«nder,  mid  hi«  pi-nphecies  i*f 
ikl'etU^  luiil  ht:  jitocc«i«l,  with  the  utiier  }*nn«s, 
mnujilly  to  au.1  the  ^^lophet  iuto  the  dry  well  wheie 
hu  riw4i*lv  jxriishixl  ( Jcr.  xuviii.).  Nothmg  more  i$ 
knowu  ul'  Fiii<liiui',  Uh  6tiMivnd&ui  Adaiah  i^eenis  to 
have  rvtuiiie-l  with  Zcrubbabel  (I  Chr,  ix.  12),  or 
whenever  the  censuj^  there  quote*!  wiis  t&keti. 

2.  Ani>ther  pei-soD  of  this  rniint!,  ttlso  a  priest, 
nfui  *'  chief  govamor  of  the  h<»ji»?  ot  the  Lord/'  in 
ntiPtitioiied  uj  Jer.  xx.  1.  He  la  dinii^riU*d  a&  '*  the 
sou  of  Imnrnr/*  who  was  the  hcwi  uf  the  16lh 
course  of  priest»  (1  Chr.  xxiir.  Hj,  nod  probuhiy 
tht_'  •sime  us  Amaiinh,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,^'-.  In  the 
t'tii<^i  of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  hininelf  a*  ho^itile  to 
Jereminh  as  his  Diiniesnke  tht>  sod  o(  ^Iiklchinh  did 
iitli'rwAnkf  and  put  him  lo  the  stocks  by  tlie  gnte 
of  B«£iijiimin,  for  prophesying:  e\  il  a^p^inst  Jerosaleni, 
luid  lett  him  there  nil  night.  Foi-  thi.s  indignity  to 
Gttd**  prophet,  PHshur  was  told  by  Jeremiah  that 
hi«  ruune  wM  chanjj;eii  to  Magor-misesubib  (  Terror  on 
etery  side)^  and  that  he  iijid  all  \\\&  houM  should  be 
carried  captives  to  Babylon  aud  theie  die  f-lvr.  xx. 
I^i),  From  the  expresaion  in  w  6,  it  shoiitd  seem 
that  Pftshtir  the  ^ou  of  Imuiet*  Acted  the  port  of  a 
prophet  as  well  ua  that  of  prie»;t. 

3.  FrttherofGedaIiAh(Jer.xxxriU.  I).  [AX.H.] 

PASSAGE.*  lTi«ed  m  plur.  fJer.  xxii.  20). 
piiohabiy  to  denote  the  mouutiiin  i>?gion  of  Abuiiri, 
oil  the  east  &i<ie  of  Jordim  [Abarim]  (Itnumer,  /*aL 
\K  &2 ;  Ges.  p.  1)87  ;  St+uih.y,  S.  4  ^**  p.  2<J4,  mid 
App.  p.  503),  It  also  (knotc*  a  river-fonl  6r  .k  minm- 
tsiiu  gorge  or  pas.     [Miciihasu.]]      [H,  W.  P.] 


3.  *>3J^ ;  iid$iurLii  i  vadim  (Ocn.  %3a\L  22} ;  alao  » 
goT^  ( I  Sam.  xllL  3a)* 

3.  niBJ^p;  ito^ayi^  trOfvaoauui  (U  x.  3d).  "A 
rord"(l5.  kvi.  3). 

■•  TUiD  U  e^-itJenlty  tho  word  KHDS,  the  AraioaeaD 
form  ot  n05»  put  into  Greek  lett«?r«,  bome  have  taken 
Hv  meiuiinK  ^f  0013,  the  toot  of  n09.  Id  be  that  of 
*  pdikfiliiK  Oinjught"  and  have  referred  it«  ■ppltcatloii  bcre 
id  ihv  |iu««Dge  of  iho  Ked  Sea,  Ht^ioe  the  Vulgate  hu 
njtidprctl  np5  by  tmimtus.  ITillo  (iJa  tft  JWotJi,  Ifb.  Ml 
c.  39)  by  hafiaHtfita,  and  Gregory  of  Nnitinncui  hy  l>ia* 
Ikur^c.  A  ugiisttnc  Uke*  tbo  stttuo  v  k- W  of  i  ho  wtjnl  j  us  d/o 
also  V«in  t^ibieii  mA  n  few  oihcr  tnodem  crttka.  Jtrr^me 
ApplJefl  fmtiiri7H«  tnjih  lo  tho^jaMin^oDafor  thedt-frr^'yer 
«ndl  llie  jMintt^r  ihruitgh  the  lied  Sea  (Id  Matt.  xxvtX  iMtt 
Ibe  tn«  •ro*B  of  the  Ilchrcw  iiilxuntlve  te  plainly  it»\U 
caiwi  In  Ex.  xiL  27  j  And  tho  bert  autborilln  are  agret-d 
tliat  np^  never  exproucs  **  pdiaiiiK  tbroiiKli,**  bwt  Ihat 
Wa  primary  ineimkie  ia  "  lotpljig  over/*  HeiK«  the  v^-rb 
b  rrgtiUrly  used  *fith  the  prepoFflkm  7]?.  Put  Einoe, 
wUrn  we  Jump  or  slep  over  w»ytb<np?,  w«»  do  not  tmid 
U|hin  It,  tlif  %onl  hi!*  li  tPcoiHliry  iiiiNinlng,  "  lo  ajiiirr,** 
or-  lo  show  Rierty  "  (omip.  Je^.  xv>i.  &»  witl»  Kx,  xiJ.  27). 
The  LXX.  hove  tberefun?  twiMl  CT«rTT,i^*,.ti.  Jn  E*,  xlt  13  ; 
and  OnkeloA  has  rendered  nDB*n3lT,  *'  llie  sacrl&ce  of 
Uw  PiumwC  by  D*n  n?!,  -  the  McriJlce  of  merey.** 
J^wpbun  rigbtly  explains  ndaxn  by  i,wtp0mria.  In  the 
•lum:  pur|v»fi.  attro'i  Af\unA,  Thet4otJon.  Symnnichui, 
•crermi  of  ih»^  Fuiiif  r<,  «nd  ttie  beat  rmi^lem  critic*,  fhir 
own  ir^)i*l«tons  hy  u^tng  ,hf  won)  "  iV^ovtr,"  »idve 


PAb^OVER  (HM,  HDSn  Jn  Ti 
/}/(C^,  iri  f«<  transit Hs  t  ab^^^  ntVOTt,  ft 
tA  iC"i^;  in  N*  T-  f?  *opT^  Taw  Afk^ 

of  ihf?  three  greiit  u:  &U<lfth 

crlcbrateii  iu  tht  uiciitn    >:<iLan,  fmo  t 
the  l!Ut. 

The   following  nvr  the  principal  i 
Pentateuch  iviating  to  the  FsiM*]»vrri 
in  which  there  ui  it  full  acTouQl  oij 
tut  I  on  and   fimt  abserr^mc'r 
^10»  lb  whtdi  the  unlenve 
ID  connexion   with    the 
botti,,  but  tliere  is  no  tDCbtioil  of  t 
Ex.  ixjU.   X^^l'ti     I.K. 
tejwt  of  unleav  ,  \%  j 

tiwf  other  two  i  J  j 

the  sabbolh,  aad  ui  w^k*cli  Ihit  | 
♦*  My  sacritioe  " ;  ti.  Xixiir.  . 
festiral  is  brought   into  tbe  i 
immediate  i^feiK^ncv  lo  the  [ 
boiTi,  and  in   whi<ih    the  vo 
reg2ir»linjr  the   |(aachfil    kmk 
xiiii.  4-14,  when>  it  is  mtiiti^ 
uexion,  the  daya  of  holy  c«ota 
noticiedt  and   the  «n*rtnirnt  ts  | 
rps].-    ^-        '• 
wii 

Wh  :.    : 

Xiim.  IX.  1-14,  in  u 

the  cotDtnand  for   ti; 

tit  the  coroniefteemeut  wl'  tiir  < 

ICxodus,  and   «i  whiih  tH*- 

over  in  the  f*r.  I  ' 

Jiaiticipate  in  ii 

Num.  xxTiii.  lu--.^.,  Ti,..^.  > 


not  iol*lllglble  in  tlK  LT^r  t--  .-  -  - 
(Se*  Wihr,  SymixiUk.  U 

uot  wttianit  luteroBC.  at  U  aw 
the  vnry  PwtTinmn   um  of  lb" 

tW'>'      '     '■"'     I.Til   ltwwh»^1:Tn 
ail' I  CbryikisUiia  i 

of  It  nmdXm,  illisin^  V. -til 

place  W-  U*\\kui\\y  9ii\^< 
€<tTt  ttit/(t  iptiJiv*iaaf  wo 
i«eems  fo  do  Ihr  -  - 

.SulrtT,  *!*/»  u*r 

h4»  «i  jui'  »— < 

(ton  Jiii-ut  > 

Iblru    ... 

qimmto  cv 
Nunc  i^« 
eut<i 

HUJ 

qiuuo  A i.iipj ii\  luu."  vrl  tnt« 

ei  agttnuA  ^l  nlmtrittnim  ttwuAtam^  « 

imii*  ' ' '  I-'  .--n   ^  ^  ^iQ  I 

dai  iu.O»Ltia*iJl^i 

I2tt<  ^tn.1  i.uli  i'ha|v|«(i  tff  Us  • 
42-51$  Xill.  1. 10), 
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:s  whi«h  were  to  be  made  an  each  of  the 
of  the  festival ;  Deut.  ivi.  1-6,  where 
ml  js  prospectively  jfiven  that  the  Pass- 
the  other  groat  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
le  pl.'u^  which  the  I«ord  might  choose 
of  pioinise,  aiid  where  there  appears  to 
on  tu  the  Chngigah,  or  Toluntary  peaoe- 
;e  p.  7176). 

CTION   AND  FIRST  CELEBRATION  OF 

THK  Passover. 

H  chos«»n  in-ople  were  about  to  be  brought 
pt.  tlu>  woid  of  the  Ix>rd  came  to  Mmcs 
coniiiiaiiiiinjj;  them  to  instrm>tall  the  con- 
>f  Israel  to  pivpare  for  their  d('})arture 
1  rvligiiuis  onliimiice.  On  the  tenth  dnj 
ith  Aliih«  which  ha<i  then  commenced, 
each  family  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
mb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
emish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to 
lole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to 
e:irest  nj-iirlilwrnr  to  join  the  piuty.  On 
nth  day  of  the  month,  h«**  was  to  kill 
hile  the  sun  was  netting.*  He  was  Uwn 
}  bliMhl  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  ^prig  of 
prinkie  it  on  the  two  8ide-{M)i»t5  and  the 
le  d(.M>r  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was 
i\;hly  roastiHl,  whole.  It  was  expressly 
lat  It  shi>ultl  Ik.>  bodoil,  or  tluit  a  bone  of 
e  hmkcn.     Unleaveneil  bread  and  bitter 

to  be  «it«'n  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
ncimimcisetl  w.ui  to  joui  the  compsuiy. 
was  t«»  luive  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a 
i  hand,  and  to  have  hhu«>s  on  his  feet. 

(Kit  in  h.'L^te.  :uid  it  would  sei^m  that 
•tiuid  duiinij  the  nK»:U.  The  number  of 
\v:ls  to  1)0  cal('ul;it«<d  as  nearly  :is  pos- 
tal all  the  t\v»\\  of  the  lamb  might  be 
if  any  )>orti«in  of  it  happened  to  reni.iin, 
>  b:inietl  in  the  morning.  >^o  morsel  of 
•  caniM  out  of  the  house. 
>Iator  w:is  further  directCil  to  inform 
»f 'itNl's  pin|H>s«'  to  smite  the  first-boni 
«tian«»,  to  dmlaiv  that  the  Passover  was 
u\  :\u  onlijiauce  ft>r  c\er,  to  give  them 
■"•>|Ht'tMn:  the  onler  ami  duration  of  the 
futun*  times,  and  to  enjoin  ujion  them 
■ir  childieu  its  meaning,  from  generation 
n. 

•'  mpssagp  was  di'liveied  t)  the  people, 
1  tiitir  hr.ids  in  Avorship.  The  land»s 
d.ori  the  l"oiirte«'nt!i  they  were  slain  and 
=]>iiukl(il,  aiid  in  the  following  evening, 
t-entli  kUv  of  thf  montli  had  commenatl, 
4'hal  nu-al  was  eaten.     At  midnight  the 

the  I'4;yptiaij>  wt-re  smitten,  fn»m  the 
f  IMianioh  that  sit  on  his  throne  unto 
n  of  tht* « aptive  thai  w.us  in  the  dungeon, 
fiistliiiu"*  of  the  catth*.'  The  king  and 
«-iv  now  ui^ent  thai  the  Israelites  should 
Lately,  aihl   rt-adily  bo>towevl  on  them 

N  trin-I.ifMl  In  A  V.  ••  the  wljolo  aswrnbly 
ij^it!.  ti'  (Kx.  ,\ll.  {.),  fvjilititly  ni«:ui  rirrv 
■m./i'ytt-n  ili-y  an-  w*'ll  reinl«n-ii  by 
.»ii*i/.  Siii-.  \i.  3.  ^y).  "  miivtrwi  Israc>liturun) 

niln«-  ♦  xopto,"  The  wonl  /Hp,  though  it 
u•'U"^  an  av««»niMy,  mn*t.  hen*  higtiify  no 
"•ifiipU'ie  uiuuber  tjf  |M>ri«i>i)s,  iiul  neressarily 

'.  p   711. 
ojiit  Kurtz  roiLsidei  tlut  this  vuitaliun  wilh 
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supplies  for  th«  joamey.  Id  such  haste  did  the 
Isnielites  depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  ixxiii. 
3),  that  they  packed  up  their  kneoding-trotighs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's 
provision,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

8uch  were  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  as  they  are  related  in 
£z.  zii.  It  would  seem  that  the  law  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-born  waa  passed  in  immediate 
connexion  with  them  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  13,  15,  16). 

II.  OlSERVANCE  OF  THE  PASSOVER  IN   LATER 
TIMES. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapCen  oTExodua^ 
there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the  obeerv- 
anoe  of  the  festival  in  future  ages  (e.  g,  xii.  2,  14, 
17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10) ;  but  there  are  se^ 
vend  injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  intended 
for  the  first  pasaover,  and  which  indeed  couki  not 
possibly  have  been  observed.  The  Israelites,  for 
example,  could  not  have  kept  the  next  day,  the 
15th  of  Nisan,  on  which  they  conmienced  their 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex.  xii.  16.  [Fl>:8- 
TIVALS,  vol.  i.  p.  G17.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books 
of  the  kiw,  there  are  pai-ticulars  ackled  which  ap|)ear 
as  modifications  of  tlie  original  institution.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  directions  for  oflenng  the  Omer,  or 
first  sheaf  of  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  instruc- 
tions res|)ecting  the  special  sarriHces  which  were  to 
be  oflered  each  day  of  the  festival  week  (Nura 
xxviii.  lf>-'2r>),  and  tlie  command  that  the  paschal 
lambs  should  Ije  slain  at  the  national  sanctuary,  and 
that  the  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
instead  of  the  lintels  and  door-posts  of  the  houses 
(L)eut.  xTi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  dLstinctioii 
between  "  the  Egyptian  Passover "  and  "  the  ji^r- 
petuid  Passover.**  The  distinction  is  noticed  m  the 
Mishna  (/Vsa<;At>n,  ix.  5).  The  peculiarities  of  tlie 
Egyptian  passover  which  are  there  pointed  out  are, 
the  selection  of  the  lamb  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  lintels 
and  door-poi«ts,  the  use  of  hy^sop  m  sprinkling,  the 
haste  in  which  the  meal  was  to  be  cnten,  and  tlie 
rcstiiction  of  the  ahstinenre  from  unleavened  breafl 
to  a  single  day.  Elias  of  H\'z:mtium  f  adds,  tluit 
there  was  no  command  to  burn  the  fat  on  the  altar, 
that  the  pure  and  impure  all  |)artook  of  the  paschal 
me;d  contniry  to  the  Liw  afterwards  given  (Num. 
xviii.  1 1 ),  that  both  men  and  women  were  then 
rei{uired  to  |iartake,  hut  subsi'quently  the  command 
was  given  only  to  men  (Ex.  xxiii.  17;  lK.'ut.  3ivi 
16),  that  neither  the  Hallel  nor  any  othe.*  hymn 
was  sung,  as  Wiis  re(|Un'ed  in  later  times  in  aivonl- 
anoo  with  Is.  xxx.  29,  that  there  were  no  days  of 
holy  convoc.-ition,  and  that  the  lambs  were  not  shuu 
in  the  VAtwskH  rat»hl  jilace.* 

2.  The  tbllowing  was  the  g«'neral  order  of  the  <  \y 

dirortnl  against  the  sacred  animals,  "  the  gods  of  K^^jpt." 
meniluncd  in  Kx  xii  12. 

R  i^oteil  by  Carpiov.  Aj^  Crit.  p.  406.  For  ntlter 
Je\%iAli  aatboritles,  see  Oiho's  LeTcktm^  s.  v     p4i>c)ia  ' 

»»  Another  Jewihh  autliority  {1\»iphta  in  l^tofhim, 
quotiil  by  Oilio)  adds  that  ibo  rule  that  no  one  wiui  par> 
tiMik  or  th«<  lamb  stKutld  go  out  of  the  houor  until  the 
nioriiing  (Kx.  xll.  22)  was  obswrvrd  only  on  this  ono 
(HVAMion  I  a  point  of  InUrrst.  as  bearinic  on  tlie  qucttlu* 
r(>Uting  to  our  Lord's  last  supiwr.    Sit>  p.  7  isii. 


until  the  mart] lug.  The  mant  oigi^^^^l 
the  15tli  of  Nison  hiul  cx^mniencsed,  the  M  wti 
bnmed  hj  the  piiest  and  ihe  blood  Bpmkl(^d  on  the 
nitnr  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xwv.  11),  On  the  15th, 
the  night  b^piui;  poswd,  there  was  a  holf  cmiroco- 
tioD,  and  duricie:  that  day  no  work  might  be  done, 
except  the  preiMintion  of  necc§&ajy  food  (Rx.  xti. 
1(5).  Ou  thi6  and  the  n^ix  following  days  on  ollering 
in  addition  to  the  daily  tacriHce  was  made  of  two 
yoimg  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seren  lambs  of  tlie  first 
year,  with  meat-olfe rings,  for  a  hamt-ofjeririg,  and 
a  goat  for  a  fcin-oilerint:  (Xum.  xxviii.  19*23 j*  On 
the  16th  of  the  mouth,  *'  the  morrow  after  the 
sabljAlh  '*  (i*  e.  ofltr  the  day  of  holy  convocation), 
the  rtt'st  shcsif  of  harvest  was  oifered  and  waved  by 
the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  wa« 
otfetnl  wi  A  burnt  sacnfice  with  a  meat  and  drink- 
otfi'dusj.  Nothing  necessarily  diatin^ujihed  the  four 
follti^s,  ing  dny5  of  the  fej»tiral,  except  the  Additional 
Itinit  ivnd  sin-oflerfng«,  and  Lh«  restraint  from  some 
kinds  of  iubour.  [Festivaijj.]  On  the  seventh  day. 


>  This  oflWInK  waa  waaaoa  to  all  the  feasts.  Acounllng 
U)  Ur-  Mfaihiia  (  Choffiffoh^  1 2%  part  of  H  vat  appropriated 
fur  buntl^lTertngs,  and  the  rc4t  for  Uie  Cbagi^ih. 

^  ''tJetwcen  ibe  l*ro  evtnUiKi,"  D^STPn  p3  (Ex.  xii. 
C;  L«?v.  xxUl,  S\  Num.  Lil  3,  6).  The  pbraae  alio  occun 
til  refrR'ncc  to  the  time  of  ofTrring  tbe  crreotiig  Boertfice 
(Ky.  xxix.  29.  41 ;  Num.  xxvlll.  4),  and  In  oilier  cm- 
tirxiotiN  (Ex.  xvi.  12.  xxx.  H).  lu  predae  tDeaulac  fai 
duuUtfuL  Tile  KamUea  and  Santaritatui^  with  wbom 
Al«n  Katr*  (oti  Ex.  xU.  6)  agrees,  consider  It  as  the  lo- 
ti-rvMl  b«ilwfMc-ii  suriM't  and  dark.  Tills  appears  to  b«  in 
acconUnce  with  Iieut  xv),  6,  wher«  ibe  paflchat  lamb  ii 
cvmrnHndcU  to  be  »luin  "at  Iho  going  down  of  the  fon.*' 
Dtit  tha  intArU-«e!i  and  ItubblntAts  held  that  the  Brti 
••vrnlnil  contiQC'Dced  *rhrn  the  sun  beinin  to  deellne 
(htiAn  irfmitu),  and  that  the  second  evening  began  wftb 
the  setting  sun  («*iAn  h^ia%  Juwepliu*  saya  thnt  the 
lambs  wrre  »tiiln  fT^Jin  tbe  ninth  hour  UU  the  eleventh, 
t,  «.  iMtwetn  itirec  and  Ave  ♦Vcloik  (H.  J.  vL  9,  ^^i) ; 
the  J^Kthna  wems  (o  ttountf^riiinoe  ihit  (/ViarAm,  ▼.  3)  j 
and  MAJroonkle*.  who  wiys  they  were  kUled  imnied lately 
after  th«  evifulng  fiAcrifJM^  A  third  notion  has  l>een  beld 
Jar  Jacchl  and  KUiicLL  ihat  fbn  %mn  Mm^mtXmm  wii^  Vh*  Mwui 


pPTSfln  Wiiot  WMy  i)»t 
x«.  17),  took  it  iein  ihi» 
his  shouldem.     Axx!t»rA\n^ 
iamb  might,  if  cJrrtitKMtaoi 
sfrahte,  be  sit  -  -* 
hefore  the  ev  ►  i{ 

Atirred,s(»  a»  t  n 

time  came  for  «pn  ^  / 

The  Mishtm   gi .  J 

arrangement  whirh    WMi  ui. 
Temple  {PemcAini^  r.  r;-8) 
kill  the  lamb  «5iter««i 
When  the  first  diriaiott 
elated  and  the  trtitn|wU 
The  prieata  stood  in  two  roi 
fmm  the  Bltnr  to  tK«*  pL-i«^  i 
nRsemhled.      The    i  1 

of  nilver,  and  ih«  lA 

Each  Israelite  •  tht-.j  >..^  r.« 
the  pne^  who  was  Bisarest  b>  | 


Tbte  la  iDdlealvd  io  repafd  1»  Ibe  I 
"  Six  dajrs  thou  alialt  eat  nslsati 
neveath  day  ihall  l>e  a  Aka 
Lord*  8e«a]aolSs.sm.t:  ' 
unleavened  bread,  and  ta  Iht 
10  the  Ixitd.*'  The  »^t»fd  T\yffl  I 
Jbr  the  Uftt  day  of  the  Fival  of  fi 
where  It  is  aAanckft^d  with  8^1? 
▼ncstlonj"  Kum.  axlx,  »;  tCbf. 
Oar  tramdaton  ttave  In  each  «at 
assembty,"  but  lis^^tf  rxpUlael 
-  reslnilni."  Th*  UtX,  haft  A| 
1km  imactned  tli 
wtraint  from  tatumt^ 
take,  and  provea  the  wwd  la 
ffngatitm,  lla  foot  is  aodadbl 
or  mfwireuM.  Btaof  iKhr  {Jlfi 
argues,  from  tha  OCmfaDM  if 
s^*rjv«  refiirrTd  to,  that  Ifca  iUta 
clming  antmblf ;  whtch  Ii  af  4 
«vlU)  ila  feelDK  autuciunia  tuaiJK, 

miMii    L.   iiirilMi^u    11  ■a-Wi-lifi'l 
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which  he  hamied  to  the  next  priest,  who 
ptjT  Losiii  in  retuin.  A  8ucc«»ttioii  of 
thus  passed  towards  the  altai',  and  a 
o  f  empty  ones  towoids  the  people.  The 
o  ^tood  next  the  altar  threw  the  blood  out 
:.1^<?  biise  in  a  single  jet.  When  the  tint 
£«.«:&  peiformed  their  work,  the  second  came 
l~»^Ki  the  third.  The  lambn  were  skinned, 
«rmAja«Fra  taken  out  with  the  internal  fat. 
s^j^  carefully  sepamted  and  collected  in  the 
p  s^jbA.  the  viscem  were  washed  and  replaced 
►cMy  of  the  lamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
.  1— ^T.  i.  9,  iii.  3-5  ;  comp.  Peaachimy  vi.  1). 
t^?«^  nys  that  the  tail  was  put  with  the  fat 
-^*<3».  y.  10).  While  this  wag  going  on 
^  '^Kras  sung,  ami  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
«»:>«5 ,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  As 
5«  »~lc ,  the  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
^^**<e  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
^t,  aaune  evening.'  When  the  14th  of  Nisan 
^^  B^bbath,all  these  things  were  done  in  the 
•*"^^«" ;  bat  the  court  of  the  Temple,  instead 
^^^'^'^fully  cleansed  as  on  other  occaai(His,  was 
?*****«l«d  by  opening  a  sluice. 
»t  xxijult  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate 
^■•^  lengthwise  through  the  lamb  {Pesachim, 
'  -Accwxiing  to  Justin  Martjrr,  a  second 
^  "w^v-er,  was  put  transTersely  through  the 
*^»  ao  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cross.P  The 
*•*  of  carthenwara,  and  appeai-s  to  hare  been 
****w>aething  like  a  bee-hive  with  an  opening 
**«e  to  admit  fuel.  The  lamb  was  carefully 
Z^^  *****  ^  touch  the  side  of  the  oven,  lest 
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vf"*  iQ&ariuUe  passage  in  which  this  is  commanded, 
*•  «««n  Ex.  xxilL  17.  18,  19.  and  is  repeated  Ex. 
y \*»  ^.  tppcars  to  be  a  sort  of  proverbial  cantkm 
■I"*!  the  three  great  feasts.  ••  Three  times  in  the 
J*  d  tl^  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  Ood. 
?■  A«lt  not  offer  the  Wood  of  my  sacrifice  with 
^■■d  bvcad-  neither  shall  the  fat  of  my  sacrifice 
^*  aitfl  the  nomhiff.  The  first  of  the  flrst-fhiits  of 
flmd  tton  shalt  bring  faitu  the  honse  of  the  Lord  thy 
t  noaihalt  not  aevthe  a  ktd  hi  his  mother's  milk." 
I  nfcrcooes  to  the  Paaaover  and  Pentecost  are  plain 
||L  That  which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tabernacles 
kh  is  also  found  Dent  ziv.  21).  "Thou  shalt  not 
le  a  kid  fai  his  mother's  milk."  Is  explained  by  Abar^ 
I,  and  to  a  Karaite  MS.  spoken  of  by  Cudworth,  as 
af  OQ  a  ciutom  of  bollhiR  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  Its 
■•  a  chann,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
iflk  to  render  them  fertile  (Cndwonh,  True  Notion 
lm€9  Stipper,  ppL  3«.  37 ;  Spencer.  J^.  Hd>.  ii.  8. 
ifecf  intnpreUtloDs  of  the  paange.  aee  Koaenmiiller, 
mL  vOlL  19).  [looLATn  ;  voU  L  859  b.] 
ke  stalcment  U  in  the  Diakigue  with  Trypbo.  c.  40  :— 

•  mAcwMv  wp6fiarw  imttyo  osrbv  o\w  yiytaStu, 
■Ibvf  T«v  «rravpov.  W  oS  wdaxtuf  ifukKty  o  Xpc 
wwiaflnA*w  ^r.  ro  yip  mmititvoy  npofiarov  irxifia' 
var  aytoiW  nf  ^x^fiari  rov  orovpov  hwrarai,.  tU 
f0tm   ifitkioKOt  iiAWtfioparax  air^  ritv  Ka-mra-na 

•  ^«X^  v^  JK^oA^.  col  ct(  waXtv  Kara  rh  ii€Ta- 
»,  ^  vpavMpTwrrai  cal  at  X'^*^  ^^^  rpo/Sarov. 
fwaOn  waa  a  native  of  Flavla  Xeapolis,  it  is  a  striking 
Mi  the  BBodem  Samaritans  roast  xhclr  paschal  lambs 
lif  the  «rae  manner  at  this  day.  Mr.  Gcoige  Qrove, 
hMed  Nabkma  in  18«1.  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of 
rtKle.  mjM,  **  The  lambs  (they  requb«  six  for  the 
mity  now)  are  roasted  all  together  by  stuffing  them 
dJ7.  htad  downwards.  Into  an  oven  which  is  like  a 
vdl,  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet 
vairiily  Bteancd,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  kept  up 
0bI  hoonk  After  the  lamlM  are  thrust  in.  the  top 
kola  fa  covered  with  bashes  and  earth,  to  confine 
At  till  Ihej  are  done.  Eadi  lamb  has  a  stake  or 
m  ibrungii  him  to  draw  him  up  by ;  and.  to  prr- 


the  cooking  should  be  effected  in  part  by  hot  eailf)- 
en  ware,  nn«i  not  entirely  by  fii*,  according  to  Ex, 
xii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.  If  any  one  concerned  in 
the  process  broke  a  bone  of  the  lamb  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  Ex.  xii.  46,  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  t«  be 
roasted  thoroughly  <i  (Ex.  xii.  9).  No  portion  of  it 
was  allowed  to  be  cai-ried  out  of  the  house,  and  if  any 
of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  was  burned,  along 
with  the  bones  and  tendons,  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  of  Nisan  ;  or,  if  that  day  happened  to  be  the 
sabbath,  on  tlie  17th. 

As  the  paschal  Umb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  coui-se  ceased  to  be  oHered 
by  the  Jews  aflei*  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  spring  festival  of  the  modem  Jews  strictly  con- 
sists only  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 

(6.)  Tfie  Untecmened  Bread, — There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread  eaten  in  the 
Passover  and  that  used  on  other  religious  eceasiona 
wei-e  of  the  same  nature.  It  might  be  made  of 
wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or 
millet  {Pesachim,  ii.  5).  It  iqppears  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour*  (Buxt. 
Syn,  Jitd,  G.  xviii.  p.  397).  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  hi  perfectly  clean 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fermentation  should  be  allowed  to  com« 
mcnce  in  the  slightest  degree  {Pe$achun,  iii.  2-5). 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  bisctiits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews. 

The  command  to  cat  unleavened  bread  during 


vent  the  spit  fh>m  tearing  away  throngh  the  roast  meat 
with  the  weight,  a  crosa  piece  la  pnt  through  the  k>wer 
end  of  it.**  A  similar  aoooont  la  given  in  Miss  Rogers' 
Domntic  Life  in  Pakxtine.  Vitrlnga.  Bochart.  and  Hot- 
tinger  have  taken  the  statement  of  Jnstln  as  representing 
the  ancient  Jewish  usage;  and,  with  him.  regard  the 
crossed  q>its  as  a  pn^phetic  type  of  the  cross  of  onr  Lord. 
But  it  wonld  seem  more  probable  that  the  transverse  spit 
was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  waa  perhapa  never 
In  nae  among  the  Jews.  The  RalA>lnical  tradittona  relate 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Gakatut,  "qnl  quum  totus  assa- 
batur.  cum  capite.  cruribua,  et  Intestlnls,  pedes  autem  et 
hitestina  ad  latera  ligabantor  inter  assandum,  agnns  ita 
quasi  armatum  repraesentaverit,  qnl  galea  In  capite  et 
ense  in  latere  est  munitus"  (Otho,  Ltz.  Bab  p.  503) 

*  The  word  K3,  bi  A.  V.  "  raw,"  is  rendered  ••  alive  " 
by  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  il.  16.  it  plainly  means 
raw.  But  Jarchl.  Abenczra.  and  other  Jewish  antlM>ritles» 
understand  it  as  half-drt$tei  (Rusenmiiller.  in  loc.). 

'  'Inhere  are  many  curious  particulars  In  the  mode  In 
which  the  modem  Jews  observe  this  festival  to  be  found 
in  Buxt.  Syn.  JwL  c  xvilL  xix. ;  Picart,  Cir&monia  Rdi" 
giaart,  vol.  I.;  Mill.  The  BrUith  Jetrs  (Ixmdon,  1853); 
Stauben,  Schiet  de  la  vie  Juive  en  Alsace  (Paris.  1860). 
The  following  appear  to  bo  the  most  interesting :— A 
pboulder  uf  lamb,  tlioronghly  ruasttnl,  b  placed  on  tbo 
table  to  take  tlie  place  uf  the  poMchal  lamb,  with  a  hard 
boiled  egg  as  a  K>'mbol  uf  whuleiiesa.  Besides  the  sweet 
sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  wi>rk  carried  on  by 
their  fatliers  in  lOgypt  (t»ee  p.  71 G  a),  there  Is  M>metimes 
a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  to  represent  the  Red  Sea,  into 
which  they  dip  the  bitter  herbs.  But  the  m(«t  rcmarkablo 
usages  are  those  connected  with  the  expectation  of  tlio 
coming  of  Elijah.  A  cup  of  wine  is  poured  out  for  him, 
and  stands  all  night  upon  the  table.  Just  before  the  till- 
ing of  the  cups  of  the  gncsts  the  fourth  time,  there  Ih  an 
interval  of  deod  silence,  and  the  door  of  the  room  is  opeiHsl 
for  some  minutes  to  admit  the  prophet 

■  Kwald  (AUerthemer,  p.  391)  and  HUllman  (qnote<l  by 
Winer)  coiOecture  the  origiiml  unleavened  brctMd  of  ih« 
PUsRiiver  to  have  l)»en  of  barley,  in  connexion  with  the 
coromename nt  of  hurley  harvest. 
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the  urvn  days  of  thi^  ft-stivnt,  iimlei'  tl«  penalty  of 
being  cut  ofl  fitjrn  the  pptipl^s  js  pvm  wiUi  mjsrked 
emphiik'tii^,  ds  well  as  lluit  to  put  away  nil  leaven  from 
the  house  Juring  thy  tV^tivul  (Ex.  iii.  15^  1&,  20^ 
xiti,  7).  But  the  rabbiuiiits  say  that  the  hou^e  Wnii 
Direful lyclexicwdi  and  every  comer  scaidieJ  for  luty 
rmgmi-'iil  of  leavened  bren4  \n  the  evening  befoie 
the  Hth  of  Nisau,  thoijgh  leavt-nwl  bresul  might  be 
eotn  till  the  sixth  horn-  of  that  day,  when  sill  that 
njrrjBJTifvl  was  to  he  humeri  {  PesachitHf  i,  l^^j' 
and  cititioc  in  Lightfoot,  Temple  .i'tfrt?,,  xii.  §1), 

(t\)  The  Bitter  flarbi  atvi  thf  Sauc^.-^Acmr^ing 
to  F^mchitn  Oi.  *3j  ti)e  bttter  herU  i,0**^lD  ;  irwtpl* 
5f f ;  lactncti^  */re*i<f{i,  Jix.  »ii»  S)  might  lie  endive, 
chkui-y ,  wdd  lettuce,  or  netilesi^  Thes*  pbnts  W€rt 
impoi'Unt  aitiidc*  of  food  lo  the  ancient  %yj>Uaiis 
(to  U  nottctii  by  Pliny  j,  and  they  mo  said  lo  con* 
•tltute  nearly  half  that  of  the  mixhm  Egyptians. 
Accoiiiing  to  Niebuhr  they  ^re  sLiU  eaten  at  ti»e 
l'ju>fK»vt:(  by  tlir  Jews  in  tlie  Kast.  They  were  nsed 
in  former  tim**a  either  fiesli  or  diitHj,  and  a  purtioo 
iif  them  iii  said  to  luive  been  enten  before  the  UU" 
leuvetufil  biiead  (Pe&acA.  x.  3;. 

The  ikiucc  tntu  which  the  herla,  the  bread,  and 
the  me&t  were  dipped  as  they  were  tuiteii  (John 
xiii*  20;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  h  not  meuLioued  io  the 
Pentiiteuch.  It  is  called  in  the  Mbhnu  nD^*in« 
Acxxntliug  to  Bartenum  it  coosistpd  of  only  vinegar 
tiud  water ;  bnt  uthers  dp^iicrjbc  it  »s  a  miiture  of 
viueprf  tigSf  dates,  almt^nds,  and  6piice.  The  same 
SjUii'e  Vfjx&  used  on  onlituuy  occsision^  tliickened  with 
»  little  H\>ur;  but  the  mbbiniistf  forbad  thi«  at  the 
Pjussovei^  lest  the  Hour  Hbauld  occasion  a  flight deg;ree 
of  feiTOf  utation*  Some  twiy  tJuit  it  was  licaten  «p  to 
the  001151  stence  of  morUir  or  diiy,  in  oixler  t-o  mm- 
inetuiii'ate  the  tolls  uf  the  UtTW.dit4Js  in  Kgy[it  in  lay* 
ing  bricks  j  Huxtorf,  lex.  TiL  eol.  SM  Y F&kichinu 
ii.  fi,  X.  3,  with  the  notes  of  liortenoi-a,  Maimonides, 
and  Sureuluisiufi). 

((/.)  The  Fmr  Cnpa  of  Wine, — ^There  i»  oo  men- 
tion uf  wiue  in  connexion  with  the  Pa&iover  in  the 
Petitateiirh  \  but  the  Mishua  strictly  enjoins  that 
there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cup  of  it  pji> 
vidcd  lit  the  paschal  meal  even  t»f  the  poorent 
Jeraelite  (Pes.  x.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  rod, 
and  it  wai»  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  dinink  {Pc9. 
vii.  li'l,  with  Bartcnora's  not«.*;  and  Ottio's  Lex. 
p.  507).  The  cup«  wei-e  handed  round  in  success 
frion  at  specified  intervals  in  the  m«al  (sec  p.  7 1 7a). 
Two  of  tlieni  np[j«ir  to  be  di!>tiuttly  ineii tinned 
Luke  xxii»  17,  2u.  **  The  cup  of  blessmg"  (I  Cor. 
X.  Iti)  waa  probably  the  latter  one  of  tliese,  and 
is  genemliy  ooiundered  to  have  been  the  thmi  of 
tlie  w»iie>,  afttjr  which  a  grace  was  said ;  tiiough  a 
com|mn-son  of  Luke  xxii.  20  \whutw  it  h  udlwl 
**tJ)e  c».4>  after  supper")  with  res.  x.  7,  and  the 
desiguntion  7?7}  D13,  **  cnp  of  the  UaUcl^*  might 
nitJier  sujE^gcst  that  it  wa*  the  fuurtli  and  last  cup. 
S^bo<i?'tt^«"H,  however,  is  incirned  to  douU  whether 
tlieie  t*  tiny  leJVience,  in  either  of  the  jms-cti^^f^  of 
thtf  X.  T.,  lo  the  fojinal  ordenug  of  the  cii|»5  of  the 
Pite*over.  and  ptov»  that  the  tuime  **  cup  of  ble**- 
in^*'  {T\'yyi>  PL**  D13)  wai  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  any  cup  whidi  was  drunk  with  thankA- 
giuiig,  and   tlmt   tlje   expresikion   wiu   often    u*ed 
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metAphoricnIiy,  t.  <;.  Pi.  csri  %\  [^Bw. 
1  Cor.  X.  \^.   Sse  sImd  Carpoor^i^  (>it| 

The  wine  dnmk  si  the  b 
to  the  four  cupa,  bat  ootw  oooM  ti  fiika  I 
the  interval  between  Uw  thitd  and  (m^ 
(Pm.  X,  7). 

(f.)  The  HalUI,—7\m  warm  of  p»* « 
the  Passover  b  not  mentioned  in  the  Liw  !W« 

is  contracidd  from  rt^^Sl  (ffoi 

T  1    • 

siftai  of  the  Mdes  of  Fatlios  inm  i 
The  Ent  porlioa,  compriAng  Fx.  < 
was  tunf  m  the  early  part  of  the  i 
aeonftd  part  a^er  the  fourth  cnp  of « 
supposed  to  have  been  the  **  hymn  **  i 
Lord  and  hb  Apostles  (Hatl.  uvl^i/;I 
26 ;  Buttorf,  Lex.  TaL  ••  n  9?n,  ad] 
p.  48;  Otho,  Ux.  p.  271,'  CaqaitH 
p.  374). 

(/.)  Ifocfo  md  Or^  x^  tJW  . 
Adopting  na  much  from  Jewiik  I 
inoonfiktent  or  improbable,  tht  f<klti««f  ^ 

have  been  the  »i>^i»<ii »-«m     «,!!  v 

beloi^ing  to  n 

was  suspende^i 

the  Hth  of  N'u^Ab.    1  U^^^m, U»«...J 

in  thii  r&«pct.    The  OahkfWM  4«irfi 

tlh  V  :  the  iirmdi^mAi 

X\\'  the  lesth  boor,  tbl  I 

tJii.  It  Wtt  not  kvfiilliill 

nary  tood  atler  mid-day.    Tht  i 

%h\&  wtu,  Uiut  tiie  {ntchal  Mpp«  M^ 

with  the  enjoyment  furaiiW  fcf  •  | 

it  i  :  jifcitlBUBry  I 

e?.|  \x  tUr^  •^^ 

w;^..  .^.  ''- 

iir>t-boi 
of  later  1 1 

No  midti  U4ik»  A%im(U*^i  i: 
circumcised,  ercn   if  he  w 
(Ex.  xii.  48).     Krithci, 
the  law,  WB»  any  one  ol 
WB5  cei^etuonially  undiov^ 
B.  J.  vi.  9,  §ii).     Bat 
occnutons  liVN^MTft   qt^^'- ' 
kiid/«P 


degree  ct 

«*^ 

hunbft  th 

'  viii  t^m 

"  oibcl\^ 

.Ti^^^y 

»*rl.^ir.-, 

....  pui»fiflii«« 

ttl' 

ssuupw^r*^" 

W'-!'       , 

;^rh  ou  c««a«^ 

(/V*.  vii*.  1; 

CVo^i/oA,  i.  I ;  ^«»  ^ 

vi.  9,  §3),  ii 

Scripture  wh 

'      a    |D«tl«i^4 

and  Mary  (Jj-, 

t  tir  kiCHl* 

1  l'    t.l'-.TvVl 

'►^t. 


was    CUhtfH!,:Li-1      f  .. 

not  less  tJiWi  r. 

perlm^  geuet 

mmiy  a^i  a  hci 

of  lite  lamb  as  I'tr^e  a^i  an  niivtff 

\Vh«-n  tiie  tnciU  Wit  wipnA,  •*•  I 
placed  round  the  table,  w  pOi^ 
plitee  of  hooQur»  |>n>bdblf  < 
the  rpAt.     Then*  tt  no  r^sr-^  tn  ^ 


*■  UcbiT  par  I  leu  lars  of  tbe  precautions  which  were  takeQ    a  monrh  ttefotv  ihm  F^aHT*' 
aie  Klveji  la  /'eiacAtm,  and  also  by  Maituuntdes,  In  J  i 
trettliau  /J,r  fimattnto  ct  j^ymo,  a  compendnnu  of  wh- 
U  given  by  Carpw..v,  App.  t*nL  p.  iM, 

■  Gerialn  procautiuus  to  avoid  pollution  were  lukcii  J  L»»lufw  Ok;  £c**L 
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ITchrows  sat,  «s  thpy  were  Accustomed  to  do 
onliuary  meala  (see  Otho,  Lex.  p.  7).  But 
li«»  iii^toiu  ot*  recliniiii;  at  table  Fiad  berome 

that  }>o(.ture  apjH^-s  to  have  been  enjoined, 
gi<iim<i  of  its  suppostnl  signifiuuioe.     The 

siiVH  that  tlie  niranest  Israrlite  should 
It  tiie  Pasiiover  *'  like  a  kinp,  with  the  ease 
g  a  free  nian"  [Pes.  x.  1,  with  Maimonides' 

He  was  to  ket^p  in  mind  that  when  his 
•s  stoixl  at  the  t«i«t  in  Kgypt  they  took  the 
of  shivw  '  R.  Levi,  qnote<l  by  Otho,  p.  .')04). 
■I  and  H  is  Apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  cus- 
:heir  time.and  reclme<l  (Luke  xxii.  14, &c.)' 
1  the  l«rty  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of 
ns  Hlk-1,  and  a  blessinj;  was  asked  by  the 
the  tiitnily  on  the  feitst,  as  well  as  a  special 
he  cup.  The  bitter  herlw  were  then  placed 
fciible,  and  a  jiortion  of  them  eaten,  either 
'Without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread 
i«l»nl  round  next,  and  afterwanis  the  lamb 
**.l  on  the  table  m  front  of  the  head  of  the 

/'«.  X.  \\).  IV'fore  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
cid  cup  of  wine  was  tilled,  and  the  son,  in 
<x  with  Kx.  xii.  2(3,  asked  his  father  the 

of  the  tVa^t.     In  reply,  an  account  was 

the  8utVeriii(rs  of  the  Israelites  in  t^pt, 
leir  delivenmce,  with  a  }>articular  explana- 
IVut.  XX vi.  5,  and  the  first  pnit  of  the 
•>.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.    This  being  gi>ne 

the  Limb  was  curved  and  eaten.  The  third 
t  ne  was  jioured  out  and  drunk,  and  soon 

Is  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the 
*».  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  then  sung  (/Vs.  x. 
W  lit^h  wiiie-cu}>  ap})ear8  to  have  been  occa- 
:  kni^l  need,  but  perhaiKS  only  in  later  times. 
:!.'»  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to 
>  uas  sung  on  such  occasions  (Buxt.  Stjn. 
:  viii.;.  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
*r  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way 
t. 
•S'raelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear 

Xyenx  accommoilated  at  the  least  by  the 
I  tji  of  Jerusiilem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
'<'  njom  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  lO-lU  ;  Matt. 
.  .      It  is  taid  that  the  guests  letl  in  retuni 

<>rit<Ttiinment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
I  other  vessels  which  they  had  used.  Those 
M  not  \ie  HKieived  into  the  city  encam}K!d 
the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  miw  do 
^-  The  numlter  of  these  must  have  been 
at,   if  wc  nviy  trust  the  computition  of 

th:it  they  who  }<irtook  of  the  l*:ussover 
'U  in  the  leigu  of  Nero,  to  alwve  2,7(K),()nO 
vi.  i»,  §11*).  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
w<>re  apt  to  break  out  in  sucii  a  vast  multi- 
brou'^ht  tng»»ther  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  9,  §2; 
«^,  &o. ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  V). 

the  paschal  mi'sil,  such  of  the  Israelites 
5  Ofuintry  aN  were  so  dis})osed  letl  Jerusalem, 
<rv»«.i  thi**  n-niainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
k'e  homi's  ;I>eut.  xvi.   7).     But  see  Light- 

Uhr  li.  43. 

The  first  She- if  of  Ifiirrest. — The  offering  of 
sr,  or  ^heaf  lOV ;  '''^  Jipdyfiara ;  nvmipulits 
fn.  is  mention***!  mjwhei-e  in  the  law  except 
kill.  1»»-14.  it  i'*  thn-e  comm:u)do<l  that 
le  lj«inflit«*»  nujilit  reai'h  the  huid  of  promis«», 
nil  bring,  on  the  UJth  of  the  month,  •*the 
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morrow  after  the  sabbath"  (i.  e.  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  [PKNTKCCwr,  §1  note])  the  lii-st  shnit 
of  the  harvest  to  tlic  priest,  to  be  waved  by  him 
before  the  Loid.  A  lamb,  with  a  meat-otlering 
and  a  dnnk-otlering,  wa*i  to  be  offered  at  the  Mime 
time.  Until  this  ceivmony  was  perfoi-med,  no 
biead,  paix'hed  com,  or  gi«cn  ears,  were  to  be  eaten 
of  the  new  cit)p  ^see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).'  It  was 
from  the  djiy  of  this  ollering  that  the  fifty  lUys 
began  to  be  counted  to  the  tlay  of  Pentecost  ( Lev. 
xxiii.  15).  The  8lH>af  was  of  barley,  as  being  the 
gmin  which  w&h  tii^it  ripe  (2  Kings  iv.  42  j.  J<tse- 
phus  relates  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §.">)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  hiuidfuki  of  the  meal 
were  brought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast 
into  the  tire  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  priests. 
The  MLshna  adds  several  paiiiculani,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  San- 
heiirim  to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jeru- 
salem;  and  that,  after  the  meal  had  bet>n  sifted 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingled  with  oil  and  incense* 
{Memtchoth,  x.  2-0). 

(h.)  The  Chagujnh. — The  daily  sacrifii'es  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-2.S,  but  leference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8. 
Iksides  these  public  offerings  (which  are  meiitioneil, 
p.  714<i),  there  was  another  sort  of  sairitire  con- 
necteii  with  the  PjiS!»over,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
great  festivals,  called  in  the  Talmud  n^^n  (CA/i- 
//ir/iiA,  i.e.  •*  fistivity  '*).  It  was  a  voluntary  |tenre- 
off«'ring  made  by  pri\'ate  individuals.  The  vi<*tim 
mij:ht  be  taken  either  from  the  rt«»ck  or  the  henl. 
It  nii^ht  he  either  male  or  female,  but  it  must  he 
without  bIf>mi.Nh.  The  offerer  laid  his  hand  ui»ou 
its  hen<l  and  slew  it  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat 
of  the  iiuiiiie,  with  the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the 
priest.  The  breast  was  given  to  the  pimt'as  a 
wave-offering,  and  the  right  shoulder  as  a  hosive- 
otleiing  (Lev.  lii.  1-5,  vii.  21>-It4).  What  remained 
of  the  victim  might  Iw  eaten  by  the  offerer  ami  his 
guests  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on 
the  day  following;  but  if  any  portion  was  left  till 
the  thinl  djiy,  it  was  burned  (Lev.  vii.  1»3-18; 
I'eS'ich.  vi.  4).  The  connexion  of  these  free-will- 
peacc-offeriiigs  with  the  festivals,  ap{)ears  to  lie 
indicated  Num.  x.  10;  Dent.  xir.  2») ;  2  (Tir. 
XXX.  22,  and  they  are  included  under  the  term 
Passover  in  Dent.  xvi.  2 — "  Thou  shalt  tln'refiire 
sacrifice  the  jiassover  unto  the  Lonl  thy  (mxI,  of 
the  fio«k  and  of  the  henl.**  Onkelos  hrre  uiider- 
sbmds  the  command  to  sacrifice  from  the  tlm'k,  to 
refer  to  the  p:isc}uil  lamb ;  and  tliat  to  sacrifice 
from  the  henl,  to  the  Chagigah.  But  it  st-eniH 
more  probable  that  both  the  Hock  ancl  the  herd 
refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  is  a  sj)ecilic  comnu'uul 
resp'Mting  the  pas<>hal  lamb  in  vers.  5-7.  fSee 
I>e  Muis'  note  in  the  Crit.  Sac.\  and  Lightfoot, 
llor.  Jfeb.  on  John  xviii.  28.)  There  are  evidently 
similar  reterenc«*s,  2  (^hr.  xxx.  22-24,  and  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  7.  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  gave  away  at  the 
great  Passover  which  he  celebrated,  two  thousand 
bullocks  and  seventeen  thousand  sheep;  and  Josiah, 
on  a  similar  oix'iision,  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
people  at  his  own  cost  with  lamlM  *•  for  the  Passover 
otleiiu'^s,"  lie>ides  three  thousand  oxen.  From  these 
p'lssjiijes  ami  others,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating 
of  the  ('hjii:'gah  was  an  octnsion  of  siH-ial  ti-ativity 


lates  that  the  nnmber  of  Umbs  slain  In  a  single    as  described  In  the  Mishna.    See  p.  7 14b. 
wwt  2ft«,500.     It  is  difRcalt  U>  imagine  bow        J  On  tills  text,  see  l*Kjrrso)8T. 
d  all  tiave  been  slain,  and  their  bloud  sprinklvU,        ■  There  b  no  mentkHi  uf  the  Omer  in  Feiadbtm. 
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miuivct^  wit)>  Uift  feAtivnl.i,  ami  espctijJly  Willi  the 
Pm^ivpi.  Tin*  priiicifja)  iiuy  Tor  jA4rnl'icin(^  tlw 
rii^tfst^v^r  CliApjCiiJit  WAS  tJiP  l.>th  of  NiMin,^  tiit* 
UtHi  iiiif  ciKlttity  coavcMAlion,  unio>»  it  hAp|Ki:niHi  to 
kff^  the  weekly  Mililiiith.  The  |4iH!}ud  lamb  iiiii:lit 
tn^  4«in  on  the  ii.tbkithi*  but  uot  tJie  Chagg^^ih. 
With  tJiis  cicvption,  the  Chagi'j;ah  mlifht  Ix?  otTeietl 
fill  ;iuy  day  ot  the  h^tivaJ,  atul  on  some  occaMOnA  a 
<*hAgi^h  vii'ttin  wm  ulaia  ou  the  14th,  especially 
whpu  the  |u»ohjii  himlj  was  likely  to  pmve  tou 
Sinn  11  t4»  serve  as  ment  for  the  jmrty  {Pmack.  ir, 
4»  X.  3;  LJghtt'nat,  Temple  ServioSf  c.  xii, ;  Bektid, 
Aid.  iw  c,  lu  ^ii). 

ThAt  the  Chaifienh  mi<;Ut  he  l«iled»  as  well  as 
roMtol,  in  pix>v»>l  by  'J  </hr.  Ttxr.\  13,  •*  And  tht'y 
rousted  the  piuwwvi^r  with  fine  ncconhop  to  the  oHi- 
ffiAiice:  liut  theothrr  l»(y  otleriugB  «>1  ihey  m  Jiot*, 
^!iU  ill  caldmii^i  itud  in  puns,  aud  divided  them 
cpodily  among  th(.*  prH^|jle." 

(i. )  Jieletise  of  Ptt'a^nersj—Ai  \a  h  question  wh^ 
titer  the  leleftseot'a  prisoner  At  the  PosakJirer  (M^tt. 
xxv\u  15;  Mark  xv.  G;  Luke  SLxiti.  17;  John  rv'iiL 
39,1  vniA  a  custom  of  iConiAu  ori^nn  resembling  wh«t 
took  place  at  the  iMctislerninm  (Lir.  v.  13);  and, 
in  Inter  times,  oa  the  biitlidny  of  an  emfiercir ;  or 
whether  it  wat  an  old  Hebi^w  nsasje  belonging  to 
the  Testiral,  which  Pibte  allowed  the  Jews  t*>  letiiin. 
Orotjui  u-guet  is  fiivoiir  of  the  fomier  notion  ( On 
Mntt.  xixiU  15),  But  others  (Holtinper,  Schoett- 
gtyi,  Winer)  consider  tJi*t  the  wortb  of  4St.  John — 
#ffr»  8i  trutrfidtta  &filr — rend«*r  it  mo«t  pitibithle 
tluit  the  custoiu  was  e&seutuilly  Hebrew.  Schoett* 
gen  thlukfi  th&t  thei^  is  an  aliiuian  to  it  in  Pe- 
€>JcAitn  (viii.  »» '»  where  it  is  peimitteil  that  a  Imnb 
should  be  &Lkm  on  the  14th  of  Nijian  tor  the  special 
lue  of  one  in  {in^a  to  whom  a  rdease  had  been 
promised.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  letigth  hy 
ih'ttinger,  in  his  tnict  ZV  RUa  dimitieiuii  Re'un  in 
F«4o  Poichata,  in  the  TheMaurtia  Novum  Theoiotjico' 

{L)  Tke  Sccand.t^rLiUte  Pa«owr^-When  the 
Pjistiover  WJ*s  cidehnttetl  the  SMond  year,  in  the  wii- 
derness,  iHfrtaiu  tnno  were  pKventfd  fjom  keeping  it» 
owing  til  tlieir  lj**i«g  dntilt^l  by  contact  with  a  dead 
iMjdy.  Bwing  thus  prevented  from  obeying  the 
IHvine  <!i)mniaiid«  thcty  can^e  anxiously  to  AloHca  to 
mquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  aooordingly 
iiti^tnjctetl  to  inNtJiute  a  second  Piu^over,  to  be 
observid  on  the  14th  of  tJre  following  month,  for 
the  bftm?Ht  of  any  who  Itid  l*ecn  hindered  from 
keeping  the  regular  one  iu  Ni^tan  <Niim.  ix.  II). 
Th<^  TalmudikU  calictj  this  tht*  Little  Pivsisover 
(|bp  nD9u  It  WJ15  distinguished,  accordijig  to 
thetn,  from  the  fii-enter  T^«over  hy  the  rites  Inskting 
only  one  tby,  in^tnid  of  sinen  diiyst  by  it  not  lieiirg 
ro4|uired  thnt  the  HaUel  »hoiitd  be  sung  daring:  the 
iTiei],  but  only  whi'n  the  buih  was  elaiightered, 
and  by  it  not  beinc;  neoes^ii  y  for  leaven  to  ba  ptit 
out  of  the  bouses  {Pem^:A,  ix.  :i;  Buxt  Z*r»  TaL 
tx)l»  17'>»i,i. 

i/.)  O'^mnncet  of  the  PaMOrtr  rerankd  in 
Scftptttre. — C>f  tiiosc  Kvcn  aie  of  diief  histoiical 
iiii|iortancie, 

L  The  trni  Pnasover  in  Bgypt  (Ex.  Jiii.), 

2.  Tb«  fimt  kepi  in  thedtaen  iKuin.  ix). 


•  «Tn»epfaa«  tn  like  manner  call*  tlie  Utb  ofNtan  tb« 
tint  day  of  ual»Teai-*d  tHtrud  (/I,  J\  v  3,  ^l);  and  he 
♦p-  tit*  of  Oi«  renllvftl  of  ilir  JVsover  m  Ja»(ittg  elfdit 
My9  {Ant.  IL  IB.  ^M  Mnt  lie  *'im^(v\wr^  rails  itie  ItHti 
**(  Wmui  **  ihe  oDttimmci'mrnt  of  ih"  ffusi  of  iin1'>iiv^n«Ht 
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Tlioio  ix  no  notii'e  nf  iIm«  nl«vmino*  4»f 
Pii«4iver  in  tJie  d»?rt ;  an4  n  ...r.  i.i  ^,^^ 
luive  mnduded   thnt  mu-  %■ 

one  and  Llial  at  GitcxU     I  <>r  eig 

may  it^ndcr  tlii»  pirdA&hte-      l^il  C*ttia 
that  a  special  permi9««inh  wnt  $;vrfm  to 
to  continue   Llie  ordiuaa^e  of  ti*e  PaMO 
Kdl  on  Jo&hua  r.  10.] 

3.  That  c«lebmted  hy  Jo^na  ■!  Cd^ 
dlately  afW  tlie  cireutnciaion  «f  tlta 
the  wautia  ceased  ( Jn<«h.  v. ), 

4.  That  which  Hezi^kiuh  oh«rrv«d  on  i 
of  his  restoring  the  nutior>Al  intr«h(p  <'i 
Owin^  to  the  impui  ' 
of  the  pnesta  in   n 
w:i»  not  held  till  t).v    .. 
fur  the  Little  P«."iaover*     J 
tcnnmed  by  a  decree  oJ'  t5. 
Kime  authority,  the  festn  a1  W4»  t^i 
a  ftccond  neren  day«  to  ttarv*  iHc  naHi 
multiti!  !  '  ~ 
csife  ot 

of  the  I-    ,  ..,    ...      .. ,    ,,   .„     .... 

slaughter  the  liimbei,  and  Uir  kl«^  ptaTi 
Lord  would  piudou  ef <fty  •nii'  \\  ^.l  trai 
though  111*  legal  jioilniio!i  pja 

5.  The  PoafrOVfr  of  Ju. 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxt.i.     uh  um 
in  the  PftMOTicr  of  lieAekijkh«  tlw  I 
hare  alaia  the  Utobs  irer.  6>  aud  It 
stated  that  thtj  fiayed  thirm. 

6.  That  o^ebnit«d  by  Eam  allff  lii# 
Babylon  (Eir,  ri.).     Ou  ihi*   ooomioc 
Leviies  slew  the  latnfaK,  mdA  inr  the  aam 
they  did  ui  Hesekioh'a  Pkttow. 

7.  The  bst  ?mmrm  of  ottr  Loitd^i  llfc» 

tlL  Tii£  Ljun  ScfPLfc 

1    ^"hether  or  n-^  ♦*"  --^  »'  "'•^'^^ 
institute*!  the  saci' 
patchal  5upp*^r  rurcui 

of  great  dilHculty.     No  itoiut  tu  lia  iii^j^  1 
has  been  more  di«pMte«l.     If  w*-  h*l 
gttide  us  but  tl 

kind  cwuM  v^  ti# 

m?iy  i>ot   tie   ;.  .    .,   ,,.   .^.  . ,..,.., ^   .a 
We  tind  them  ppeoking,  In  Koot 
usa^e,  of  the  day  of  Uie  ni|ffje/  it  1 
**  the  P»u*tkvef  wm»t  t*  ki I 
of  imlcavpiied  bread***    '  if 

12;  Ltike  xiiL  7|.      "  I" 

the  gue»t-chaml»er  ^■' 

with  thoie  who  caii..    ..-.**  .♦  .~.  .-+.».   <ii  \ 
festival.     Eath  states  tiiat  **  iVy   tnade  f«yJj 
Pa*AOVcr/*  and  that,  when  the  r reaiiy  mm  < 
our  LoiyI,  taking  the  place  of  Ih*'  Ji 
sat  down  with  the  twelve.     H»  llij 
calls  thr         ^  - 

After  fi  i  M 

of  win.'    ...  r.     v^M.  . ,   , 
cnde«l,  the  u^unl  *'  cup  ot  I 
20;    I  Cor.  x.  1«,  xi    2 
rMntU  irrj.  HO;  M 
able  to  mippoBe  wns 

II*  it  be  gniutcd  thnt  th-  v.w|,r^ 


endentty  allcirr'^  ■     «■      -  --  titm  ttfMMi 
of  frkct  iliAt  tJtt^  ••cwiMl  hm 

I4ib«  ttitil  In  '  'iiqciaMvttB  ^^  . 

leavened  tm-ad.  k^i  iiut  tit-ai  fl»  flfH  4i)r  wt  t 
ciUon  to  thi'  uMiettfdli^  «at,  thmt  l*e  |M^t«l 
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o^  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  apprehension, 
1  craniciHxion  of  our  ImtiI,  must  have  oc- 
'  •-^Jiday  the  I5th,  the  day  of  holy  convo- 
'^  i  mzrh  was  the  Hiitt  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
'^w?'^?^.    The  weekly  sabbath  on  which  He 

-  '^'OinbwaB  the  16th,  and  the  Sunday  of 
r^^_  aion  was  the  17th. 

'^l^e  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information 
«w  ft^  ich  is  to  be  gatheivd  fram  St.  John's 
''^    oould  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  even- 

-  iR:«jpper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
^>i.-<€*uding  that  of  the  pnschal  meal.  It 
^  %>«  spoken  of  as  oocnrrii^  before  the  feast 
**^*<:»Ter  (xiii.  1,  2),  Some  of  the  disciples 
^^.^t  Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
■4^  ^u  J  what  they  **  had  need  of  against  the 
^ilm.  29).  In  the  night  which  follows  the 
^•^^  Jews  will  not  enter  the  praetorium  lest 
^1«1  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to  *'  eat  the 

C^^iii- 28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
•^»oiit  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
j^  i*  was  ••  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  " 
^^«  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  soli- 
**  ^aecause  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
^Umld  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
'^  ^7,  for  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day  " 

^*  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
[^.^^t^es,  that  the  last  supper  was  on  the  l.'Hh 
|/^2*^  oar  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the 
/^  the  dsv  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
J?  ••**,  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which 
^.*  *•  higjh  day  "  or  double  sabbath,  because  the 
^^^  ttbbath  coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  con- 
i^itiaB),  and  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was 

It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
W  by  certain  fiurts  in  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
al  go^U,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John,  compai-ed 
tt  the  law  and  with  what  we  know  of  Jewish 
rtOBs  in  later  times.  If  the  meal  was  the  paschal 
jper,  the  law  (rf*  Ex.  xii.  22,  that  none  '*  shall  go 
i  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning/' 
■t  bive  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
.  30)»  but  by  our  Lord  and  the  other  disciples 
ike  zxii.  39  V^    In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 

law  for  the  observance  of  the  15th,  the  day  of 
f  convocatioa  with  which  the  paschal  week  com- 
leed  (Ei.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  35  &c.),  and  some 
nm  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regaitiing  legal 
C— iHngf  and  particular  details,  such  as  the  caiTy- 

«f  sptoea,  must  have  been  infringed  by  the 
ikk  rulers  in  the  apprehending  of  Chiist,  in  His 
ill  before  the  High-priest  and  ^e  Sonhednm,  and 
Sacmcifizkm ;  tuid  also  by  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who 
I  eooing  out  of  the  country  ( Mark  xv.  2 1 ;  Luke 
B.  36),  by  Joseph  who  bought  fine  linen  (Mark 
,46),  bj  the  women  who  bought  spices  (Mark  xvi. 

Lake  zziu.  56),  and  by  Nioodemus  who  brought 
Ike  tomb  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  a  mixture 
Byrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix.  39).  The  same 
JBtioQ  ia  considered  to  lie  against  the  supposition 
A  the  disciples  oould  have  imagined,  on  the  even- 
;  ef  the  PoMover,  that  our  Lord  was  giving  direc- 
M  to  Jodos  respecting  the  purchase  of  anything 
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It  has  been  stated  (p.  713  notei>)  that,  acconling  to 
M*  oalliorltles,  this  law  was  disused  In  later  times. 
laran  if  tbla  were  not  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  that 
m  CBB  be  Dindi  dlfRculty  in  adopting  the  arrangement 
Insavlt's  IMii  snwy,  that  the  party  did  not  leave  the 
oe  to  at>  over  the  brook  till  after  midnight 
Uigjhtloot,  Bar,  Htb,  on  Matt  xxvii.  i. 


or  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor.  The  latter  net 
(except  under  very  special  conditions)  would  have 
been  as  much  opposed  to  rabbinical  maxims  as  the 
former.* 

It  is  fuither  urged  that  the  expressions  of  our  I^rd, 
**  My  time  is  at  hand  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  18 ),  and  •*  thia 
passover*'  (Luke  xxii.  15),  as  well  as  St.  Paul's 
designating  it  as  **  the  same  night  that  He  was  be- 
trayed," instead  of  the  nijht  €f  the  passocer  (1  Cor. 
xi.  23),  and  his  identifying  Christ  as  our  slain 
poschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  seem  to  point  to  the 
time  of  the  supper  as  being  peculiar,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  killing  of  the  lamb  ( Neander  and  Liicke). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  modem  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling this  difficulty.  Several  have  rejected  the 
narrative  of  St.  John  (Bretschneider,  Weisse),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
Ewald,  Meyer,  and  Theile)  have  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  have  been  content  with  the  notion  that 
the  three  first  Evangelists  made  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover. 

2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempted 
&11  under  three  pnncipol  heads : — 

i.  Those  whidi  re^urd  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiii.), 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  before  the  regpilar  Passover,  of  which  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  synoptical 
narratives. 

ii.  Those  in  which  ii  is  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  true 
paschal  supper. 

ili.  Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
first  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
St.  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the 
law. 

(i.)  The  first  method  bos  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  St. 
John's  silence  on  the  institution  of  the  Holv  Com- 
munion. It  has  been  adopted  by  MaIdouat,<^  Light- 
foot,  and  Bengel,  and  mora  recently  by  Kaiser.* 
Lightfoot  identifies  the  supper  of  John  xiii.  witii 
the  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany 
two  days  before  the  PasROver,  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt. 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3);  and  quaintly  remarks, 
**  While  they  ai-e  grumbling  at  the  anointing  of  His 
head,  He  does  not  scruple  to  wash  their  feet."' 
Bengel  supposes  that  it  was  eaten  only  the  evening 
before  the  Passover.f 

But  any  explanation  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  two  meals  appeni-s  to  be  rendered  untenable  hy 
the  context.  The  fiict  that  all  four  Evangelists 
introduce  in  the  same  connexion  the  foretelling  of 
the  treacheiy  of  Judas  with  the  dipping  of  the  sop, 
and  of  the  denials  of  St.  Peter  and  the  going  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  that 
they  are  speaking  of  the  same  meal.  Besides  this, 
the  explanation  does  not  toucli  the  greatest  ditli- 
culties,  which  are  those  connotated  with  *'  the  day  of 
preparation." 

<>  On  John  xilL  I. 

*  ChronoUiffit  ttnd  Harmonit  der  trier  Ev.  Mentioned 
by  Tlschendorf,  Synop.  Evang.  p.  xlv. 

'  Kx.  Ileh.,  on  John  xiii.  2.  and  Matt  xxvi.  6.  A]ao, 
*Uloanin(Qi  fW>m  Kxtidns,'  No.  XIX. 

■  On  Matt.  xxvi.  17.  and  John  xvlU.  28. 
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(u.)  The  current  of  opinion  ^  in  modem  times  has 
set  in  favour  of  taking  the  more  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passages  in  St.  Jolm,  that  the  supper 
w:us  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  Our  I^rd  was  cru- 
cified on  the  14th.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
tiiat  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view  in  some 
ilegree  ignore  the  diiliculties  which  it  raises  in  any 
i-espwtl'ul  interpretation  of  tlie  synoptical  nairatives. 
'iittmann  {MeUtenuHa,  p.  476)  simply  remarks 
that  1^  irp<&r7j  rSv  a(6fi(ay  (Mutt.  xxvi.  17;  ^lark 
xiv.  12)  should  be  explained  as  irpor4pa  r&v  ii(vfAwv, 
Deim  Alford,  while  he  believes  that  the  narrative  of 
St.  John  '*  absolutely  excludes  such  a  supposition  as 
that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  ate  the  usual  Piiss- 
over/*  acknowledges  the  difficulty  and  dismisses  it 
(^on  Matt,  xxvi.  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  various 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  It  wUl  be 
observed  that  in  the  fii-st  thiw  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  a  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  usual  time ;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of  a 
peculiai'  kind. 

(a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
bably the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  befoie  the 
rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  piactice. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  party  which  might  have  held 
such  a  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
ICabbinists  and  the  Kai-aites  arose,  which  was  not 
much  before  the  eighth  century.* 

(6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  boay 
of  the  Jews  had  ,;one  wrong  in  calculating  thf  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  anc  \hat 
our  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Beza,  Bucer,  Calovius,  and 
Scaliger.  It  is  favoured  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  I^rd  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  oi-der  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  obsen'ance  (the  day  of 
holy  convocation  and  tlie  weekly  sabbath)  coming  ! 
together.^  But  that  no  practice  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed  so  early  as  our  Loi-d's  time  is  satis- 
factorily proved  in  Cocceius*  note  to  Sanhedrim,  j 

((/.)  Grotius  "  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  viiffxa 
fivrifioy€vriK6r  (like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modern  ! 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  observed  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  ircicrxa  Bvatfioy.  : 
iiut  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mei-e 


>»  LUcke,  Idcler.  Tlttmann,  Bleek,  De  Wette.  Ncander, 
l'i^^:hendorf,  Winer.  Kbrard.  Alfonl.  EUicott ;  of  earUer 
crlilcs,  Krasmus,  Gititlus,  Suiccr,  Carpzov. 

<  ilcpn  {Ditteriatianes,  vol.  it.  diss.  10  and  12),  forget- 
ting the  late  date  of  the  Karaite  controvert,  supposed 
that  our  Lord  might  have  followed  them  In  taking  the 
day  which,  according  to  their  ctistom,  was  calculated  firom 
the  flrat  appearance  of  the  moon.  Oarpzuv  (App.  CrU. 
p.  420)  advocates  the  same  notion,  without  naming  the 
Ktiraltes.  Ebrard  cor^Jectures  that  some  of  the  poorer 
(ialiloeans  may  have  submitted  to  eat  the  Plassover  a  day 
ttH)  oarly  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  priests,  who  were 
ovonlone  with  the  labour  of  sprinkling  the  blood  and  (as 
h*'  Ktraiigely  Imagines)  of  slaughtering  the  lambs. 

*  Harm,  in  Matt.  xxvl.  17. 11.  .105,  edit.  Tboluck. 
Sureuhuslus'  MiAna,  Iv.  2b9. 


e<mimemoi^tive  rite  was  ever  obaerrvd  Uli 
destrt!ctioii  of  the  Temple. 

{e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  wit 
far  more  generally  than  either  of  the  pnct 
that  the  Lasb  Sup))er  was  instituted  bj  C 
the  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  Hiin« 
on  the  proper  evening  on  whi<:h  the  )n»ch 
was  slain.  Nennder  says,  **  He  tbrtMir 
would  have  to  leave  His  disciples  betoie  th* 
Passover,  and  determined  to  give  a  pecuiii 
ing  to  His  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  plu 
,  peculiar  relation  to  the  Passover  of  the  01 
nant,  the  place  of  which  was  to  be  take 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant"  {Life  cf  Christ 
This  view  is  substiuitiilly  the  same  as  thsl 
Clement,  Oiigen,  Erasmus,  Calmet,  Kuhioe 
Alford.o 

Erasmus  (Paraphrase  on  John  xiii.  I,  : 
Luke  xxii.  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  ** 
toiy  Passover,"  with  the  intention,  nodoub 
on  a  reatnciliation  between  St.  John  and  1 
Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand, 
better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  tuhjn 
call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  Tlie  difference 
it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been  > 
Even  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  thif  supper,  it  ci 
be  imagined  that  the  priests  would  have  p 
the  essential  acts  of  sprinkling  the  blood  ioc 
the  tat  on  any  day  boiiles  the  legal  one  ( 
monides  quoted  by  Otho,  Ltx.  p.  50 1\ 
not  therefore  have  l^een  a  trtie  paschal  sacr 

(iii.)  They  who  tike  the  facts  as  they  tpj* 
on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  narrati  vet^F  5I 
a  simpler  point.  They  liave  nothing  um\\ 
the  occurrences  to  accoimt  for,  but  they 
show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  nuy 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  th 
tions  suggested  by  the  Liws  1  elating  to  thi 
ance  of  the  festival.  We  shall  give  in  su 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be  tl 
explaiutions  of  the  passages  in  qiMAtioo. 

(a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.  Does  trpih  r^%  lopr 
the  time  only  of  the  proposition  in  the  first ' 
is  the  limitation  to  be  cairie<I  on  to  verse  i. 
refer  to  the  supper?  In  the  latter  ca"*,  k 
De  Wette  and  others  say  there  is  **  a  lopi-: 
sity,*'  €?f  r4\os  Ijydwijirty  ainovt  mi- 
more  directly  to  the  manifest.ition  nt'  I 
which  He  was  about  to  give  to  His  dis^: 
washing  their  feet ;  and  the  natuml  condi 
that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  befoie  the 
supper.  Bochart,  however,  contends  that  • 
ioprrjs  is  equivalent  to  iy  r^  vf»o««pr^, 
ita  praecedit  festum,  ut  tamen  sit  pars  te>tl 
agrees  with  him.     Others  take  vitrxti  to  n 


■  On  Matt.  xxvl.  19.  and  John  xIlL  1. 

■  Assuming  this  view  to  lie  correct,  may  oiit  tli 
In  tho  day  made  by  Our  Lord  have  some  asalof 
change  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  the  se\«i 
first  day? 

o  Dean  Elllcott  regards  the  meal  as  "  a  paedul 
eaten  twenty-four  boore  before  that  of  the  otl 
*'  within  what  were  popularly  cooitdered  the  lini 
festival."  awl  would  mklentand  the  expmaSM 
xii.  6,  *  between  the  two  evenings,"  as  denotinf 
between  the  evenings  of  the  13th  and  Hth  v.>f  tb 
But  see  note  ^  p.  7  U.  A  somewhat  sfmllar  expl 
given  in  the  Journal  afSaered  JJterahirr  fi>r  Oi 

p  Lightfoot,  Bochart,  Relaod.  Sdwettfcen.  Tho 
hauien.  Stier,  Lange.  HengMenberg.  BuUnsiA, 
Falrbaim. 


■^fi  of  unl(9(tro«i«!d  bttnid  oa  not  mcluding  tti« 
^f  the  Urntv  iind  jn^nrv  thih  hmtlAtioii  by 
'•f*  Uii.  I  «  ^  lof^r^  Tfcfi'  dittfiiitv  7^  ^r^o^f  i>^ 
fc  .V  aote  ',  p.  7i2:t.  bfit  not  a  lew 
Hbh<}  tiki!  thin  «ki«  nt'  th«  tnniii  question 
^P,  W)(m«li'r,  ThnliK'kt  nnrl  othcirf)  i-egnrd 
'^rrrap  lu  ^complete  in  itseU  ;  iiniler&tiindmg 
rpmt  v>  l^*  th»t  ••  l5>(!roie  the  Pjij^^civer,  in 
ti-piirturp,  iUt'  Savioui'n  love 
:\i  towards  hn  fbtloweini,  jutj 
6  |...  ,  .,  ,,,.  love  to  the  lft*t."  Tholuck 
l^lllit  the  CA}>ie>siou  SfiVrotf  7«ii'{}^^*'ov 
■bnf  rcidj  7iKOM«Votr)»  **  while  RUppi  wns 
n"  (uat  •*  in  the  A.  V.,  "uupjier  being 
I  ii  TftiT  ftbmpt  if  we  refer  it  to  iiurthiii"^ 

tpas»)i-t?t'.  The  Evangvlist  woitUi  then 
i  n«ed  M>me  such  expi^fevion  ns,  Kal 
i'  8^^  BtTwtroif^  and  hd  uoii^dei'H  thjit 
w  »  t'oDtirraenl  by  xii.  20,  where  TJiis 
I  fpuken  of  as  if  it  wiis  socntftJung  Inmdiarly 
itod  Dot  pfi.nliar  in  iti  chaiiucter— t»f  ircd 
jr  iir  r^  ^tiw^,  Ou  the  whalt^^  Keinder 
pdnaiLfr  IhAt  nutiiin^  cnn  ftifelj  Ite  lutffni^J 
|ks  xiii.  1 , 2,  ill  (uvour  of  the  supper  huving 
In  on  the  1 3>th, 

lohd  riii,  29,  It  i»  ut^  tliat  the  thin^  of 
li«y  hsvl  "  n«d  agtunst  the  feik«t,*'  might 
«n  the  pinvijsion»  for  the  I'hagignJi,  perhaj>* 
wf  «ise  vru  1^ Hired  for  tlie  ^ert'Q  day*  of 
i«^  Ihcml,  The  iintml  day  for  snciiHdng 
Ifkh  wn»  the  151)},  ^hich  was  then  com- 
•-^  "  T  Id, a.).  Hut  there  is  another  diffi- 
\]\m  Ihtnkiug  it  likely  either  tliat 
litf  rajvle,  or  that  sims  could  be 
t  tile  puwr,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
tif  ciiui»e  &  dilTiculty  of  (he  same  kind 
■Kcii  meets  us  in  the  purchnses  actuiilly 
^Pke  women,  by  Joseph  and  Nicn<iemuji, 
^nti«i  be  admittai,  ihAt  we  have  uo  pitxif 
flinci  Rabbtntcai  ntaiiinA  whidi  Uav**  b4^a 

»iiQ  thiM  {Mtnt  exiiiteil  in  the  titne  of  our 
11  tint  it  h  HlghLy  prob«vb1e  tlutt  the 
fUw  in  regard  to  trading  wii*  habitunlly 
tlie  case  of  what  wiu  required  for  leli- 
l**,  or  for  burial ».  There  was  pLiinly  a 
«i  --  —  -  1  ^-^'twepn  ft  diiy  of  holy  tniivtv 
•d  ^  I  m  the  Mosaic  liiw  iu^lf,  id 

to  Ti  I'ljT  and  prepiimtion.  of  tbod, 

hicKiiBad  the  Chag^igsh  might  come  (£i.  xii. 
in  the  ^lifthim  the  *ame  distinction  i* 
tUitmd  ( Torn  Tob,  y.  2,  and  Mci0a, 
Appeal^  that  the  School  of  Hillel 
Lberty  in  certain  particuJai%  on  fe*- 
^  In  the  night  than  in  the  day  time.^ 
dy  fttated  in  the  Mlrhno,  that  on  the 
,  oil,  sod  bread,  conld  be  obtained 
I  dink  (Tv9D)/  as  a  pledgi*,  and  wheti 
df  Niaan  feU  on  a  SnbbnUi  the  pjuichal  lainh 

tdm^  Iv.  &.    Tbe  operlal  ApplitxtJon  of  tlir  Licence 
tiimaut,     8««   IbftfUfnirnfc'K  ncrte,    Comp.  oko 

■nv4  ma$  VWWD  ao  oitt^r  g»r\nmt  of  luiy  fornL 
Mi*  frequantly  umhI  |«>  dviiotif  ihf  (rUt^i  *cari 
ffwy J«w  la  tht  ao-vloe  of  Uie  sy  lingogvie  (  huxL 
kmAtnn 

tgmtiw*  «i5t,  **t}  fmpla  owH^itaa  f  HibiUctiki 
SMKii  I  nt  nirn  ct'ifititm1o»ini<ntiir 

0*  iwpnvuirioixdttnmlnftfi 

"^  .,   i^ai}|rii)ni<  Tion  ti»iiflKni(, 

P*«yiUMrMiii    t|iiliiititlMni4»  oin- 
niRriide  lutblUculum  Inlrmre" 
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(y>utd  be  obtained  in  like  manner  (5a6MA«  xxili.  t  )* 
Alms  also  could  he  given  to  the  poor  under  certain 
eoiulitioiis  {SabbutK  ».  1  )• 

(e.)  Jiihn  xviii.  'JS.  The  Jews  i-efused  to  enter  the 
I  pinelorium,  le^it  they  should  be  deHled  and  t>o  di»- 
I  qntditieil  fiom  eating  the  Pii:iiaover.  Neimder  and 
otiun-*  d«ny  that  thii  pohi^iuge  can  po&sibly  refer  lo 
.  AiiyUiJng  but  the  piiM^ial  sup|>er.  But  it  is  aliened 
that  the  woixl."i  fvo  <pdyw(n  t6  xd^xo^  way  either 
h^'  taken  in  a  getjeiul  sfOiie  as  memiiug  **  that  they 
tr>>ght  go  ou  keeping  the  pii^*over»"»  or  that  rh 
iratrxa  may  he  iHiiiei>tood  apecificully  to  dtuujte  tJie 
f'h'i^i^L'jdi.  That  it  might  be  «o  used  i»  iiMideiVi) 
piohiibie  by  Luke  utii.  1 ;  and  the  Hebrew  word 
f  which  it  represents  (flDS),  evidently  refem  equally 
I  to  tho  victims  for  the  Chngigah  and  the  pif^chid 
I  lamb  ^Dcut.  xtri,  2 1,  where  it  is  eominiinded 
that  the  Pacsover  should  be  sncriliced  '*  of  the 
flock  mul  the  heixl.'*»  In  the  plujTaJ  it  is  uiied 
in  the  mme  manner  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  7,  9).  It  is 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  thfit  the  PasMtver 
mjpht  Ije  eiiten  by  tho«*  who  had  incurred  o  degree 
of  kg;d  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  cawe  in 
respect  to  the  OhagigaH."  Joseph  appearB  not  to 
have  pnilicipated  in  the  scruple  of  the  other  rulei«, 
ns  he  enterd  the  pr^aetonnm  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesui  (Mark  xv,  43 j.  Lightfoot  {Ex.  Htb,  in 
l<je.)  goe5  ao  far  as  to  draw  on  argument  in  favour 
of  the  14th  being  the  day  of  the  supper  from  the 
very  tett  in  question.  He  says  that  the  sligJit 
defilem'ent  incunwi  by  entering  a  GentJle  house* 
had  the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper  in 
the  eveniiigf  mii;ht  htive  been  done  awny  in  good 
time  by  mere  abhition ;  hut  that  tiA  the  t^tival  had 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  prol^obl y  jn^t 
about  to  cut  itie  Chiigignh^  they  could  not  resort 
even  to  such  a  timple  mo«le  of  pupHcatiou  » 

(rf.)  John  lit.  14.  **  Tl»e  prepamtion  of  the  Pa**- 
over"  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the 
prt^poT'ition  for  the  Pas90\:€t  on  the  t4th,  a  time  net 
n]).-u  t  for  making  i-eody  for  the  paschal  week  and  for 
the  paschal  supper  in  narticnbir.  It  is  naturally  frO 
undi^i>«tooil  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion  that  the 
last  supper  was  esaten  on  the  lath.  But  Lliey  who 
take  the  opposite  riew  ftflimi  that,  though  tlieie 
was  a  reguUf  **  pn&paralion  "  for  tbe  Sabbath,  theie 
is  no  meutjon  of  any  *'  prefiamtion  **  for  the  fe*- 
tivtt]s  (liocimft,  Keliind,  Tholuck*  Heng,>tenberg). 
The  word  iraf>a(rMtfi'i^  is  expi*e*sty  ei|ikined  by 
ftpQffd&BKirop  (Mjiirk  xv«  42:  Lachmann  iviib 
ftpht  trdfijS^aTo^,)  It  seems  to  be  eifseotially  con* 
Qeite<l  with  the  Sabbath  it^lf  tJohn  tit,  Bl}J 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  pre^iamtiun 
for  the  .Sablmth  in  the  Old  Testomeitt,  biat  it  is 
mentioned  by  Jcksophus  ( AnL  x^-i.  6»  §2),  and  it 
wuulJ  seem  from  him  that  the  time  of  pi^e^ioi atiou 
fonuiiUy  commence  at  tiie  ninth  hour  of  th« 
sixth  (ky  of   the    week.     Tlie    irp&adfi^aroif    is 

«  See  p.  TIT  fe.,  and  Schueititen  on  John  xvUi.  2m. 

^  See  3  Qir.  xxx.  IT;  slw*  I'rtadkim,  vil.  4,  with  MaU 
moiiiiU/A'  note. 

•  l»r»  Kjilrb*lm  takes  ihe  extiresslon,  **  that  \}ipj  nrt((til 
est  tbe  f'lumi'ver,*'  in  iUi  lln)it«il  sen^e,  and  liuppuscs  Ibst 
thriiieJi^wi,  lin  tlielrdelcTDilnrd  hjitr^'d.  weru  willing  to  put 
off  ib<*  nval  to  tbe  vprge  of,  or  even  beytund,  the  Irgal  linw* 
(/Af»m,  Manmit.  (i,  34 IK 

r  II  caimoi,  bowevrr,  be*  dfnlt^l  that  Ij^'dsyflof  butjF 
cijfivirMfk'n  nre  win^ltnie*  d**fil»{iiat<yl  In  Ui**  O  T.  Aitiipty 
as  ii40>li(UTi»  (\jrvxvl  3t,  xxill.  M.  n2).  U  U  Mi*"rt'(wj 
ikit  •niitt*  intpofMtbto  lh:!t  ttn«  Isii^niAf^  of  the  (JtMprU 
ojiiitidierwl  by  luelf,  mlgUt  refer  to  lheiii<    [PioiTJCiuoBtJ 
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Ui  Judith   viJL  6  a*  one  of  ih«  timA  fm  1  Silillfdiini  tni^ht  awrniMir  oit  tli«  SAMalili»« 


oatneil 

which  ikrout  Jews  «iis>|;euUetl  their  tlislft. 


It  wiw   us  on  rai2»t-«bv:i,  m>i  iudvi^i  lii  tlieir  u^nni « 


All 


(Buxt.  Lex,  Taf tH.  eoL  ItJfi^u  'Vhff  ph  !•».<«  Jii 
John  *ix-  14  mav  has  t*  utntw-stCKui  a.^  thp  pn»- 
ptmitiou  of  the  Sftbbrtth  wKich  fell  in  lliu  P;i!i&ove/ 
w<?<-*k.  This  mtnie  of  tiiiviitk»  the  expre»*iou  Memn 
to  b«  jiistiftetJ  bj-  Ignatius,  whu  mils  the  ^Abbnth  i 
which  ocrttritni  in  the  fftitiviil  <Ti.&&arw  rov 
Wtrx^K  f^'V-  ^^  ^*^^^-  ^^^'  '''•*'^  If  ?<«uc!-at^,  who 
vrtlU  it  ff(i03aTO»'  T^s  faprT}s  {Hi*t.  Ecd.  y.  2*i), 
If  tbi»>e  jiic;nni*»iits  ait?  itdniitlfK!,  the  *Uir  of  thiT  pixv 
mmtiuLi  nuMiiioneil  in  ihe  4jos{^>ela  nrght  have  fallen 
4)U  the  diiy  of  holy  convmnitiou,  iJie  loth  of  Nissin* 
it. )  John  xii,  HI .  '*  That  Sabljuth  .hiy  was  a  high 
<lay  " — i7^«lpa  flf7^t^7f.  Any  >ablwth  occuniug  In 
tlie  Passoveir  w«elc  might  huve  Iw^en  coiiiiilei  til  ♦*  a 
high  tiny,'*  a*  deriving  ftn  actewion  of  diijnity  fiom 
tli«  ie-^tiial.  But  it  i»  assinntti  by  ihnse  who  Hk 
the  i*nppvr  on  the  1 3th  thnt  the  term  was  3ppli«*tK 
owitijj  to  the  15th  b*?ing  •♦»  doable  luibtwlh/'  from 
the  coincidaiee  of  th«  'IrtV  of  holy  con\*ocntion  with 
the  Wf!*kly  festival.  Those,  on  thi*  other  batid,  who 
identify  tile  aupper  with  the  pH^-^-hai  meaK  €<mtend 
tli«t  the  special  diji^nily  of  the  d^y  i^esulted  fitim  it*  j 
b««iiig  thiit  on  which  the  Omer  was  olleivl,  and 
from  which  were  ret^kone^i  tlie  liity  dny*  to  Frti- 
teoost  One  eTpknatioa  of  the  term  wcins  to  b«  as 
good  OS  the  other. 

(/, )  The  ditliculty  of  Kupposbg  that  onr  Lord's 
Ii|lf>reticu8kin,  trial,  und  cruci^ion  tt)ok  pUure  on  the 
day  of  holy  cuuvocatktn  has  h^n  strongly  urgei" 
If  many  of  the  mbbinicol  muiiins  for  the  oI»s«?>t- 
iiK9»  nf  such  day*  which  hrtve  bceti  handed  down  to 
OS  were  then  in  i^va^.,  tho^  ncrnnTiiio*«  o^rtiinly 
c«uli  not  hftve  takru  pb«'e.  Kut  thi*  atati-menta 
which  refer  to  Jewii^h  iL**iige  in  i-^rd  to  legiil  pii;^ 
ce«ding«  on  sacred  diiy*  are  veiy  iocoriftistfut  with 
nch  other.  Some  of  them  make  the  ditficuUy  equally 
gmt  whether  we  euppo^  tbe  trial  to  have  t'lkeu 
pUuse  oa  the  1 4th  or  the  1  jth.  In  otheiT,  Uicre  an; 
escepltont  permitted  whii-4>  **^em  to  go  for  tu  tneet 
the  COM  before  Ui»  For  frimmple,  the  Mbbiui  forbids 
tlmt  A  caipital  ctfender  shottld  be  examined  in  the 
ui^ht,  or  ott  the  day,  before  the  Sabbsith  or  ii  fcast- 
day  ^ SanhediHrn.^  iv.  I).  Thi*  law  \&  modified  by 
the  gloiws  of  the  Gum&n.*  But  if  it  had  been 
mtngnbed  in  it*  obvious  mmning  by  the  Jewish 
nikiii-«f  they  would  have  outm^^^l  it  in  as  great  a 
degi'«i  on  the  ptvcedini^  djty  {i.  e.  the  t4th)  as  oa 
the  djiy  of  lioly  eonvomtion  befoj«  the  Hnbfaath. 
It  wnA  aiiut  f*ti  bidden  to  adminbter  juirtice  on  s 
liig:h  te;ifit^lAV,  or  to  eirry  anus  (  yam  Tuh^  t.  *i). 
But  thaKO  piYihih  tioiiA  are  etpres^ly  <Ji«(Uig'iti«hed 
fmm  iitK-'ondihniud  precvpta,  tuiU  are  i«ckr>ite<i 
»iiioiic<st  tii<w  whin  h  m-iv  be  set  nsUle  hy  dttrum- 
Bt^iii4%s.  TIk'  mt*n)bei"»  of  th«?  Sttoheiirirn  wejt  Jbr- 
bidiien  to  ent  any  ttn»\  on  the  *ame  il\j  id^er  con- 
demning a  criminkd>  Yet  we  Hml  thuin  iiit#nding 
to  *•  eit  the  Pa^^siover "  (John  niii,  -8)  alter  jm^ 
noandtig  the  sentence  i  >iatt»  JUtvL  65»  66 i. 

It  wa^.  however,  expi^ensly  permitted  that  the 

•  E«pec1&l(y  by  Ore«wetl  (tHstert,  UL  1&6). 

*  See  tbe  nutea  of  Ooocelui  in  Surenbiuius,  Iv.  226. 
^  Htb.Grsn.  JSda/tkedtim,  qtiotnl  by  LlghL'oot  tm  Matt 

&avlL  I.   'fbeaikplkaitloo  of  ad»  \o  tlie  point  In  bund  mil, 

how<?VLT.  hlriKe  on  th#  w»y  bi  whkh  we  una(>r«tAiKl  It  not  i 

Ut  imvt;  hct^i  lAwful  fur  iti«  Jrvn  to  put  any  iu«n  u*  dmtb 


whiih  it  beam  iH  HI 
to  tile  viiiisf  of   t:. 

,5,  -■     :'--::   *'■*'  .in.  - 


(Juiu*  xvni.  31).  and  tht»r»*ri*iT  to  pr*^ 
Mivnt  b«(l  not  deprivea  tbem  of  liie  puv^  • 


1  .,    .,..,;  ...lliS 

,^   >.   4     ,         \.-,  "^  Vt# 

inter  tliat  the  rxK-ntiott  caii4d  nut  tnkr  plMLv^flaw 
of  thtf  driVii  of  holy  ODiivo«ilsr»o.      It  t^  h*"***** 
haidly  neceMwy  U*  tttW  tt>  r 
atithcitity.  in  respect  tc*  the  ' 

aiih«4riflt 
iii»rlh«Slliha 
or  the  IxeinAm  am  xdoni   tiiai  Um  J«w«  iid  td, 
ht«it4ite,  in  the  time  «>f  tti*  fWtwrs  Hrtwit<*l*t«.  ^ 
ctiiry  ftiTD&  iuui  to  appTi  ri< 
ftsiftt-drtv.    Wetiniithin 

tut  tl^e  **  grwt  day  of  thr  t'  .^i ,    w^.^is,^  v.»4  ^ii^-- 
to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking  Ihew  tor  t^  lin^ 
inff  Him  (Jolm  rii*  $^2-45).     5t,  V^in  ^«  m» 
tteixed  dnring  the  Ffeaomnrr  i  S 
a-jiin,  the  risjuou  alleged  by  t* 
(ni?heodin(f  Jeaua  WH*^  BOt  the  bunr 
vnl,  but  t]i«  Iwr  <il'ao  upvvMir  amoTu 
which  was  nsutablei  (MatL  f" 

Go  the  whi»l«,  iMAVilkflai 
djvnition  of  the  Law  aiid  at  r 
day*  of  holy  ctmrocsitioD  wti*  to  tm  o*i^»W  f^ 
ci^lr  as  the  Sik^jlMth,  ticrpt  iu  thr  ivnatf^iitM  ^ 
toodi  it  tA  hi^ty  pmtiabl«  that  tantumnhk  iiiem^ 
wf»  allowed  m  tegnni  lo  IImbv  «*  w»  hitf 
ahwidy  whsorroJ.  It  i»  Terr  eHdcnl  thrt  lb 
tt^^tn.il  tiin«  w«oi  chaivetmuBl  by  a  ^  a4 
jiibibut  tihjnict«r  wlii«H  did  aiil  Uiost,  »  t^ 
tame  degree,  to  the  Sablwth,  and  mhuh  wwi  i^atif 
not  re*tHcled  to  the  djiy*  wkich  lull  km^^  ^ 
day*  of  hoi  T  coo^cat^m  iT4jr.  txtu.  4*4  Ite^ai 
7,  xiv.  36;'ae«p.  7U  .  U  abntld  alw  W aMrnI 
thAt  while  tha  law  of  Ih*  SahUUki  «w  «i*«i» 
on  iitnmg«re  dwelling  ftmonisBl  Um  liraaiAa,  a^ 
WAS  not  th«  case  wiTii  tIh*  1»uv  tiT  tJi*  ?aii  i.Ik-  li 
greater  t\«adam  • 
would  naturally  i 

s^ppoie  that  tiie  wuiacu  wiio  **  n^u  4  «t  y»*  '*i- 
faaUi-day  acenrdiog  to  Uw  wammiimfvi  *'  ^  F*' 
poreti  the  spkwa  aiid  UiMi  (or  Ilit  tntaiplMTt  •   , 
the  day  of  holf  convoeatio^     to  My  iiiitti  *  j 
the  way  in  wkMi  the  i|u«rti<Mi  m\^  htwBnW  i 
the  mui^h  gi'euter  Ikseiii*  patiaitileil  bv  lii*  mkfdd 
KiUel  than  by  the  »ebooi  M  ?%«mm«»  tt^  all  I 
of  this  kimlt  it  is  rem  < 
Sabbat h-«l«iy  it^Lf.  Dot 
but  the  chief  prieila  abd  inoi  twr*  dnj 
and.  as  it  would  «eetii«  euttfiiy  U 
(MntL  XTvii,  62). 

!!♦  Thfre  is  a  strange  ti^eiv^ 
mavA  ( Stnkeiirtm,  vi»  2  ^  that ' 
eiideavoujt<<l  during  forty  d.r 
was  s^nt'Muipl,  and,  on  the  '- 
and  att<?rwArd*    hanged.     A«   wr    nw*    i  —  -^ 

tt  roaj-  hav^  »fe«-n  lo  avoM  breaking  llnfr  !««.  i»«MP^ 
IaIimI  Id  tltfu«  «l»s^ 

wbrre  tb«»  wUkn^ . 

berurr  the  deitrocthm  of  JofiiaiiHk 
I     '  Uem.Jtaiik«fr^ai. 
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inloivenai  brand  as  not  indodlng  tlit 
iamb,  and  jiwtilr  tkb  limitatioii  bj 

t  uote  ',  p.  723.  Bot  not  a  few 
take  tbb  nkle  of  tha  main  qucrtion 
ieHeler,  Tholuck,  and  othen)  regard 
as  complete  in  itaelf ;  undenUnding 

be  that  ••  Before  the  Ptaaorer,  in 
»f  hia  departare,  the  Sarioar'a.loTe 
Jled  foi-th  towards  hia  followera,  and 

of  hia  lore  to  the  laat."  Tbolock 
the  expreiuion  Mvrw  y9rofi4w9w 
sada  yivofi4po¥)t  **  while  inpper  waa 
It  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  aupper  being 
7  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  aorthing 
Mver.  The  Erangeliat  would  then 
iwd  some  auch  exprearion  m,  kcU 
^  Sfiirrov;  and  he  comideni  tlmt 
contii-med  bj  xzi.  20,  where  thia 
n  of  an  if  it  waa  aomething  femiliarl  j 
»t  peculiar  in  ita  character^^t  ku 
'^  <f  fypy.    On  the  whole,  Neander 

that  nothing  can  aafeljr  be  infenvd 
.  1 , 2,  in  fiiToar  of  the  aupper  baring 
the  13th. 

ii.  29.  It  ia  urged  that  the  thbiga  of 
id  **  need  againat  the  feiutt,"  might 
pi-orisiona  for  the  Chagigah,  perlwpa 

was  i^uired  for  the  Mren  days  of 
sod.  The  usual  daj  for  aacrinoing 
ras  the  15th,  nhich  waa  then  oom- 
.7 18,  a.).  But  there  ia  another  diffi- 
isdples  thinking  it  likelj  either  that 
d  be  made,  or  that  alma  could  be 
poor,  on  a  day  of  bolr  oonrocation. 
uiM  a  ditficultj  of  the  aame  kind 

meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually 
women,  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemua. 

be  admitted,  that  we  hare  no  proof 
Rabbinical  maxims  which  hare  been 
this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
r  in  regard  to  ti-ading  was  habitually 

case  of  what  was  required  for  leli- 

for  burials.  There  was  plainlj  a 
gnised  between  a  day  of  holy  coiito- 

Sabbath  in  the  Moitaic  law  itself,  in 

obtaining  and  preparation  of  food, 
•d  the  Chagigah  might  come  (Ex.  xii. 
the  Mishna  the  same  distinction  is 
ined  ( Vom  Tob,  ▼.  2,  and  Megilla, 

appears  that  the  School  of  Hillel 
iberty  in  certain  particulars  on  fes- 

in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time.4 
Mly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  that  on  the 
vine,  oil,  and  bread,  could  be  obtained 
Mk  (D^p),'  as  a  pledge,  and  when 
tan  fell  on  a  Sabbath  the  paschal  lamb 

.ft.  TbespedslsppllcitlonortbeUcnwe 
r«.    See  Ikrtonoia's  note.    Gbmp.  also 

lay  mfan  an  out«Y  garment  of  any  form. 
iHiuentlj  tt»«d  to  dsnote  the  (Hnfffd  tcarf 
!W  in  the  service  of  the  ayiisffogae(Baxt. 

«  M7«.  ••  0  Impla  coedtas  t  HsUtaruIo 
iiMrrntur  alieiio,  et  non  oontsmlnsivntnr  i 
AlienlRmaeJuiildspnietoriocontaminari  i 
itr\*  InnocpntlH  Muifniinf  non  timf>b.int.  | 
uiep^r.int  axgrmorum :  qniboa  di<»htis  oun< 
rmi  III  sltcnlKraae  babltacalnm  Intrare " 
/<Mii.  xvUL  1). 
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could  be  obtained  in  liko  manner  (MbM,  zxfli.  1). 
Alma  alao  oould  bo  giron  to  the  poor  andar  cortnm 
oooditiooa  {Sahbath,  i.  1). 

(e.)  John  zriii.  28.  llio  Jewa  rafuaed  to  entar  tht 
pniietorium*  lest  they  abould  bo  defilod  and  ao  dio> 
qualified  from  eating  the  Paiaoyer,  N«uider  and 
others  denj  that  thia  paaiage  can  poasibly  refer  to 
anything  bat  the  paachal  aupper.  But  it  is  altend 
that  the  words  m  ^d^ytMri  rh  vi^xP*  id*7  cither 
be  taken  in  a  general  aenae  as  meaning  '*  that  their 
might  go  on  keeping  tho  pasaortr,  '  or  that  to 
vM^a  maj  be  undrntood  apeeilicallj  to  denoto  the 
Chagigah.  That  it  might  bo  ao  oaed  ia  rendered 
profaaUe  bj  Loko  zdi.  1 ;  and  tho  Hebrew  word 
whidi  it  repreaenta  (fOi)*  evidently  nkn  oquall j 
to  tho  Tictiav  for  the  Chagigah  and  tho  paachal 
lamb  (Dent.  zri.  2),  whaio  it  ia  commanded 
thai  tho  Piaaaovor  abould  bo  aaerificfd  ••  of  tho 
aodc  and  the  henL"»  In  tho  plnnd  it  ia  wed 
in  the  aamo  manner  r2  Chr.  xixr.  7,  9).  It  ia 
moreover  to  bo  kept  m  riew  that  tho  Wworer 
might  bo  eaten  hf  thoae  who  hod  incarred  a  degree 
of  Ugal  impurity,  and  that  thia  waa  not  tho  caae  fai 
reapeet  to  the  Ofaagiph.*  Joaeph  appeara  not  to 
hare  participated  in  Uio  acmple  of  tho  other  mien, 
aa  ho  entered  tho  praetoriim  to  beg  tho  body  of 
Jeaoa  (Mai^  xr.  43).  Lightfooi  (Ex.  IM.  in 
loc.)  goes  ao  for  aa  to  dmw  an  argimMnt  in  fovoar 
of  the  Uth  being  the  dar  of  the  anpper  from  tho 
Terr  text  in  qneetion.  Ho  aaya  that  the  alight 
denlement  incunvd  hw  entering  n  Gcntik  honae^ 
had  the  Jewa  merely  intended  to  eat  tho  aupper  in 
tho  eteoing^  might  havo  been  done  awaj  in  good 
time  fay  mora  ablution;  but  that  aa  tho  featlTal  hod 
actuallj  oommenoed,  and  they  were  nrofaahly  Jnat 
about  to  eat  the  Chagigah,  tnej  conul  not  reeort  • 
even  to  auch  a  rimple  miode  of  pariticatioo.* 

(d.)  John  xix.  14.  «•  The  preparation  of  tho  IVm. 
orer"  at  first  eight  wooldaeem  aa  if  it  muat  bo  M# 
pr€paraiiim/or  the  Pauot^r  on  tho  14th,a  thne  set 
apart  for  making  ready  for  tho  paachal  weik  and  for 
the  paschal  supper  in  particnkr.  It  ia  naturally  so 
undenttood  by  those  who  advocate  tho  notion  that  tho 
but  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th.  But  they  who 
take  the  oppoaito  view  affirm  that,  though  there 
waa  a  regular  •'  preparation  "  for  the  Sabbath,  theie 
is  no  mention  of  any  **  preparation"  for  the  ft»- 
tivala  (Bochart,  Reknd,  Tholuck,  Heogsteuberg). 
The  woid  irmpmrtiw^  ia  expressly  exphuncd  hf 
wpoffd$$€trov  (Mark  xr.  42:  Lachmann  itadi 
9phs  vififioffp.)  It  seema  to  be  essmtially  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  Itaelf  (John  xix.  Sl).r 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  preparatluB 
for  tho  Sabbath  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  ia 
mentioned  by  Joaephua  {AiU,  xvi.  6,  {2),  and  it 
would  aeem  from  him  that  the  time  of  preparatioQ 
formally  oommenoed  at  the  ninth  hour  of  tho 
sixth  day  of  tho   week.    The   vpoffdAteror   ia 

«  See  p.  717  fti,  and  Scboettfen  oo  John  xvUL  tt. 

-  See  3 Chr.  xxx.  17;  also  Pmdkim,  vU.  4,  with  Mai. 
monktes*  note. 

>  I)r.  Fklrbaira  takee  the  ezpnasioa,  ••  that  they  nright 
est  the  I^Mover.*'  In  iu  limited  sense,  and  suppuees  that 
these  Jews,  in  their  detennlned  hatred,  were  wUltng  topm 
off  the  Died  to  the  rerge  of,  or  even  beyond,  the  legal  time 
(/JWm  JftmMal.p.  341). 

1  It  cannot,  however,  be  drnled  that  he  dsjs'or  holy 
conviicstlim  sre  sometimes  deslansted  In  the  O.  T.  stanply 
BM  nabhstltf  (liPT.  xvl.  SI.  xilll.  II,  33).  It  U  iherelor« 
not  qaite  impossible  that  tlie  Unpuge  of  the  QesprH 
considered  by  itaeli;  might  roftr  lo  Ihaai.  (PnmuoBrJ 
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luunei  in  Juditli  viii.  6  3&  oue  of  the  iime«  cm  I 
which  devout  Jews  suBpucttHi  their  (asU.  It  wnn  | 
cnllod  by  the  Kabbi*  Kinnny,  qnta  eet  T)2^  311? 
fBiuL  Lejc.  Tdim.  col.  IG.'jfti.  The  phrase  iti 
Juhn  m,  H  ma}  ^us  be  uinlpr*t«jd  a-»  the  pre- 
puutioii  of  the  Sibbiith  which  IVII  in  the  P;Lsso\'er 
wwk.  Thts  mcule  ol'  taking  the  eitpre*<ion  seftnii 
tu  b*  jnstihtid  by  Ignatiusi,  who  cniU  thtf  «Sabbnth 
winch  ocuujTftJ  in  the  fetiral  tri^daToi'  toD 
wdirxa  ( Ep.  ad  J*hii.  13)^  and  by  .Vicnaitc*,  who 
ITVIU  it  ffdjSjSaTOK  TIJt  lopT^F  {7/'#<.  £"€c/.  t%  2'2), 
f  f  thtf>e  fij-gnin*'nts  ure  :iitniifte<J,  iht?  .irir  of  tht*  pre- 
IKimtion  mtMitinnal  in  theG<«sp4'ls  m  glit  hwe  fiillen 
oil  thiniuy  of  holy  connK'jitioii,  the  Ijth  of  }im\a. 
(e:)  John  lii.  31.  *•  Thjil  ^abUth  iltiy  was  a  hij^h 
day  ** — T^M*P«  ^*7^iJ.  Auy  Satibnth  tjocarriiig  in 
tlie  Pft.'Sioter  week  iriight  have  btien  Lun^suleted  '*  a 
hi^h  «Uy/'  as  *l«fn*'jog  ab.  lux'tssiou  of  ilijjTiijty  from 
tl»e  testivttl.  But  it  h  ai»tnntHi  by  thtn^e  whi>  Ha 
the*  supper  on  the  t3th  thAt  th*?  t4$nn  wxs  npplieU, 
owing  to  the  15th  b^uig  "a  doubl*  sabhuth,'*  l^om 
tike  coinddenotf  of  the  dny  of  holy  convooition  with 
the  weekly  feetivai.  Thoie^oa  thi*  other  h«nJ^  who 
identtly  tHe  supfier  with  the  pftschnl  meal,  t^mtend 
tlwt  the  <fiodal  di|i^nity  of  th«  d,-\y  i«$ulte«l  fit»m  itj^ 
Uetiig  thai  on  which  the  Omt»r  was  otteml,  j»nd 
(mn  which  were  reckoned  tlie  Hiiy  d«y*  to  P**!' 
1«ooit»  One  ei pbnatiou  of  the  term  smms  to  be  as 
good  as  the  other. 

if. )  The  ditficulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
apprehension,  triiil,  tuid  cruotuion  took  pWe  on  the 
diiy  of  holy  ounvo-'Ation  ha*  been  stixmjjly  urged .• 
If  rttimy  of  the  rabbinical  maxinw  for  the  ob^tx- 
unce  of  such  days  which  have  been  handedi  down  to 
tB  were  then  in  force,  these  oct^iirreiioe*  oprtnifily 
ooulti  not  Iwvc  tnkfu  place.  lint  the  statement* 
which  refei'  to  Jewkh  usiiije  in  r^ird  to  b-giU  piu- 
ceeduigs  on  mareA  dny*  ai^  veiy  infocisisteiit  with 
each  otiier.  Some  of  th«»m  m:ike  the  difficulty  equally 
great  whether  we  supfjone  the  trial  to  have  taketi 
pbioe  on  the  I4th  or  th<?  L'lth.  In  othei-»,  there  are 
ej[?eptiun«  permitted  wht«-h  «4wni  to  go  &r  to  meet 
the  GSM  befoi'e  ujt,  Fc»r  *-iamiple,  the  Mi^hna  forbids 
that  a  eapitii)  oifender  should  be  examined  in  the 
nightr  or  on  ihe  day.  befoi-e  the  Sabbnth  or  a  i«ist- 
day  tStmMd*-un,  iv.  I).  This  law  h  modtBed  by 
Nie  gloMes  of  the  Gemaiia.*  But  if  it  had  been 
rBc«gui»ed  in  ita  obvioua  menniiig  by  the  Jewish 
rnUjr«,  they  would  have  ootn^  it  in  to,  great  a 
dufTM  on  the  p^eoerlinsr  day  {i.  e.  the  14th)  as  on 
the  diiy  of  In^ly  cotivficntion  befoiv  the  Snbbnth. 
It  was  aUo  fo)  bidden  (o  admuiiiitiT  juivtice  on  a 
high  Iwtft^y.  or  lo  carry  arm*  (  Vom  Tub,  t.  2). 
liut  th«i«  prnhib  tioas  ate  eipvc»^ly  dtstinfruishwl 
data  unoJtidJtintinl  pi«fepts,  ;u»d  are  jet'koued 
atuuui^st  IImk^  whirh  m.tv  be  f*i  aside  by  elrcum- 
utiua'ttj.  The  metnbtti;*  of  the  Suihedrrm  weie  for* 
bidileu  to  ent  any  lo«jd  on  the  «»me  4aj  iifter  con- 
demiting  a  criniinjil>  Yet  we  find  the*»  Extending 
to  *'  &it  the  Fa^Miver"  4  John  xviii.  128)  aiber  |»ii^ 
SiOandug  the  i^entcuce  (3latL.  xxvi.  65,  G6>. 

it  was,  how«t'er,  exprekftly  perinitied  Ihat  the 

*  E^peclAlly  by  Grftiwell  (Wmerf.  IIL  15f). 

*  $o«  the  nuU»  of  Cucceluj  in  Surt'OhuAitia,  W.  320. 

*  Bub.ii«'m,  Sanhedrim,  quuted  by  Ughtloot  on  IfxtL 
axvlL  1.  rite  upplicatiou  of  tbla  to  the  point  In  hooil  wtU, 
bawcvtrr,  binge  oii  lb*  way  In  whiub  we  undpnlAJid  U  not 
lo  liat*  be^  lawful  fur  ihf  J*'w«»  to  put  at\y  man  lo  dcaih 
fjijiui  ^vUl,  31).  iitid  tt]>  'iioiacMK  «v9ttrnee  Ln 
tbr  l#val  arnne.  If  we  jiip  Rtirnan  novem- 
uirnt  tiNtJtiotdepilvod  [Lm             ^   vv  r,-r  uI  life  and  (laalb« 


Sonltebim  mi^ht  iwKniMc  ou  tfa«  SsUnitiil 
UK  on  ikutHkyM,  not  iudrod  in  littir  u-.^tAi  . 
but  in  a  plurr  umi  thr  ooiut  cit  thr 
tiieie  i&  a  n^nnu  kaidir  |)a»»ogr  hi 
which  it  ill  oonittmudM  tioit  an  tidn 
14)  the  roice  ol  th«  fiiutiM^lrJHi  th' 
,r  lifl  ime  of  Hi**  t^uee  ct»'i" 

1  i,  in  n<aiiniiiiinv  «itli  l^ 

,,_„.,..,  1,  4  k      Nothing   i»  aii 
ijifer  that  the  e^ei  ntiou  vtuiki  not  Ir,  • 
of  the  iUyti  »f  holy  eunruiiiliiiii*      i 
haidly  oeceuaauy  to  nder  ti»  thi*.  «i   *ij 
authoi  ity,  in  re*pect  lo  thm  rmrtiaMm,  * 
carrieii  out  i  'b  tJie  Msitflu*  .>t  w« 

Koin-'ui  priK  i  ikm  :rmaMifm. 

but  we  h.^  i-tii  ti  rh«  th^Mrhm 

or  the  4.16*11.4  1  ^  ■•■>■•  .u^'-.a   ilmi    '.::,■    ".v 
hesitite,  in  ti-"  tiu^*;  <-:    nn*'   K  ■m^:i     :^  ■; 
ciuTy  aima  ami  t^)  4i^»p;  i  htsiid 
I'eait-diiy.    We  tind  lh«mi  at  Ih 
ou  the  '*  great  day        ' 
to  take  oiur  Loi^. 
ibg  Him  (John  u;.    ^^ 
M'lzcd  during  tlie  PaMomer  ( Act&  itu  ^,  4'r> 
UL'niu^^  the  reof^n  alleg^ed  by  thr  rti^rei  fierMi^ 
pti:heudiug  Je»u»  wni»  oni  tht 
\^l«  but  the  tmt  of  an  upmar  -^««1U 

Willi h  wa»  a»emblal  CiUVL  ' 
Ou  the  wliuteu  notwithttifi 
ckiutiou  ot'  the  Law  ftud  ot  l 
d4ys  of  holy  conroalioti  wv*  u*  ba  t\mm  $md  ^ 
cuely  aa  the  Sabtiiith,  tiecpt  in  thr  ivrpiUm^T 
tood^  it  i»  highly  piobabU  that  cnnanLraU*  irt^ 
was  alluwfsl  m  nigonl  to  llnm.  «•  av  kw 
nli-«sv1y  ol]flej-T«i,  It  b  xtMf  cvtdtnft  iM  tli 
testivid  times  were  dltaracttfruod  Iff  a  h^  ^ 
jubikuit  ch:Lract<;r  whfcb  did  MSl  lalonC*  *  ^ 
Kime  decrf*--,  to  tlie  Snltlmth,  and  mhtd^  mm  | 
not  rctitrinteii  to  the  diiyii  wiri-^h  frH  b^^R* 
days  of  holy  conmcatiou  (l^-v 
7,  xir,  2(J: 'flwp.  714i.  U  ?! 
thai  while  th«  lav  of  the  -^ 
00  atmngei^  dwelling  iitn<mL' 
waa  not  the  ewe  with  the  lav.  . 
fpttnUr  freedom  of  m^iuni  in  cimm  ol  i 
would  natuially  follow,  *tid  it  n  nrrt 
»uppO!^  that  tiic  wom< 
Uih^y  acsoMtliuij  lo  t  , 
pured  ihe  apio«'»  and  iutiu  lor  ine  i 
tht  day  of  holy  esnat-ncatiatt*  Tn  mj  i 
the  way  in  which  tJne  qu«tioci  fli}^ 
the  much  grenier  Ueesva  fMrn^tlaA  by  tlv  t 
HiUrl  Oinii  hy  like  eehool  o/  ShttaiMi.  ni  aU  i 
of  ihisi  kind,  it  is  rvmaHiabk  ihift  w«  mA  < 
Sabbath-diiy  itscl»,  not  ontr  Jniaf^  '  Mart  ifj 
but  tiie  chief  jinttlB  and  PboriiMw  mmm  ** 
and,  a^  it  would  »eetu«  autafteg  tbt 
(M.att  xxvii.  6i)* 

X  Thtfi*  i*  a  i^trange  ttory  prei#t'v«sl  la  ^^^ 
mara {Binhi^dtitt^  ri,  2 )  that 4>ur  l^aA  JMliI  "^^^P 
endeavoured  during  fort  y  day*  \»  fiia4  aa  ailitf^ 
waa  aeiitenred,  and«  on  the  14tJi  uf  NmhOi,  Hitfk 
nod  alWvRird*   hanged,     A»   wt   lanw  <IW  •■ 


It  may  have  been  lo  avoid  tuRsaMiiK  oluiar  l««,a>c 

Itt  .<anA«iHni,  tv.  I,  ilwit  tbry  ttltAM^  t^  iftt*^  U 

i  DD  Lbe  pTDcuraiur.   £««  fn*oai*  l^afwiwiiw  ^  J 

i  Urlitfix>l,  / 
whetv  the  <  % 

liavtna  retifneti  in.-  rtgia  or  *  ^ptt*i  | 
before  Hie  dMOscOoA  afJrniiiiii> 
^  Oem^JknlidHM. 
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^ifficttUf  of  the  Go>pel  nai-ratiTei  hud  been  per- 
ceired  loog  before  thin  stutemeut  oouUl  have  been 
written,  and  as  the  two  o]>poftite  opinioni  on  the 
ctiief  qiiCRtion  were  both  cun^ent,  the  wiiter  nii};ht 
^  «uily  Inre  taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The  state- 
ii      mcnt  cannot  be  ivgnnled  as  worth  anything  in  the 

way  of  evidence.* 

c  Not  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy 

of  the  teMimoniea  of  the   Fathers.     But  few  of 

them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically. 

i       Eawbios  {Hist.  Kcc.  v.  23,  24)  lias  recorded  the 

(       tratiitions  which  were  in  fiivour  of  St.  John  having 

:       kept  Easter  on  the  14th  of  the  montli.     It  has 

been  thought  that  those  tratiitions  rather  help  the 

conclusion  that  the  supper  was  on  the  14th.     But 

the  question  on  which  Kunebius  brings  them  to  bear 

^       k  aimply  wliether  the  Christian  feitivnl  should  be 

^      obMTved  on  the  14th,  the  day  iv  f  Huv  rh  vp4' 

$mifw  *I#v8«/Mff  rpofiyipwro,  on  whate\-er  day  of 

'^^      fbc  week  it  might  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 

^,      icrarrertkm.     It  seems  that  nothing  whatever  can 

^,     te  aafely  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 

Hm  month  of  the  supper  or  the  cruciKxion.    Clement 

^'     «f  Alexandria  and  Ongen  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of 

.^     M.  John  as  deciding  in  favour  of  the  13th.     Chry- 

^^     ■Brtuiii  expresses  himself  doubtfully  between  the  two, 

'^    flL  Angoitin  was  in  fiivour  of  the  14th.* 

4.  It  most  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of 

^'     81.  John,  as  fiur  as  the  mere  succession  of  events  is 

*^    concfined,  bears  consistent  testimony  in  fiivonr  of 

*"    the  last  tapper  having  been  eaten  on  the  evening 

'    Mbre  the   Passover.     That  testimony,   however, 

-     'dMB  not  appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable 

'*    ttf  •  •eoond  interpretation,  as  that  of  the  moptical 

'*'   CBi|wli,  in  &rour  of  the  meal  having  been  the 

-^^    fMchal  supper  itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  espe- 

:^  Mrilj  Matt  xxvi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  1,12;  Luke  xxii.  7). 

'*'  Whkhar  the  explanations  of  the  passages  in  St. 

:^  Mutt  and  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from   the 

*  W^uii  of  the  occurrences  related,  compared  with 

'  tht  CBKtmenta  of  the  Jewish  law,  be  considered 

;,    'tititfcrtory  or  not,  due  weight  should  be  given  to 

I  uteoedent  probability  that  the  meal  was  no 

r  than  the  regular  Passover,  and  that  the  rea- 

t  of  the  contrary  view  cannot  be  main- 

witliout  some  artificial  theory,  having  no 

foundation  either  in  Sci-ipture  or  ancient 

r  of  any  kind. 


passo\t:r 
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IV.   M£A2f  IXQ  OF  THE  PaSSOVER. 
^«  Each  of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a 


suthohUcs  ouuntensnoe  the  slate- 
Christ  was  exfcated  on  the  Utli  of  the  month 
JMraiA.  L  404).    Bat  thU  seems  to  be  a  case 
liar  the  nasnn  stated  sbuve  numbers  do  not  add 
of  the  testimony. 
PatrtsOc  aatborltles  are  sUtcd  by  Ma!- 
UmiulxxvI 

T^alA  hss  deriaed  an  arrangement  of  the  pssssgcs 
bearing  on  the  IhuMOTcr  so  u  to  nbow, 
:  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antiquity.    Tho 
■  Mlows:-(l)  Ex.  xsilU  14-17 ;  (3)  Kx.  xxxiv. 
^  Al  alii.  3-10;  (4)  Kx.  xll.  16-30;  (&)  Kx.  xli. 
£x.  xfL  4S-ftO;  (7)  }«nm.  Ix.  10-14. 
■^of  Bear,  that  the  l^aMover  wss  an  sstnmo- 
'Vivsl  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  si^n  Ari<% 
Von  B(ihl««.  thai  It  resembled  the  sun-ffast  of 
an-  wrll  exposed  by  Biihr(VyMAo{i;i).  Our 
hsM  enle  iTtmn^l  In  his  usual  raaoner  lo  iihow 
^y*  dHaf U  of  Uie  f<wtl  vml  were  drri vM  from  heathen 
^tliMiKh  he  sdmlts  ihe  originality  of  tlie  whole. 

at  flret  right  as  If  snme  ooontenanee  werp 
^«  tka  BoUoB  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 


retei-ence  to  the  annual  coune  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least,  of  them — the  firat  and  the  last — also  comm^ 
morated  events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  observance  with 
the  most  marked  periods  in  the  piocess  of  gathering 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  luu  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  their  ngricultural  significance 
is  the  more  andent ;  that  in  tiict  they  wera  oii- 
ginnlly  har\'est  ieakts  obser\'ed  by  the  ptitriarchs, 
and  that  their  historiinl  meaning  was  supei-added 
,  in  later  times  (Ewnld,  Hupfeld'). 
I  It  must  be  admitted  that  tiie  rebtion  to  the 
,  natural  year  ezpresHed  in  the  I*&snover  was  less 
I  marked  than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while 
its  historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed. 
It  seems  hardly  {lofisible  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  with  candour  and  attention,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  oon- 
duswn  that  it  was,  at  the  veiy  first-,  essentially  the 
commemoration  of  a  gieat  historical  fact.  That  part 
of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agricultural 
reference — the  offering  of  the  Omer — holds  a  very 
suboitlinate  place 

But  as  regards  the  ^hole  of  the  feasts,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  that  the  rites  which  belonged 
to  them  connected  with  the  harvest,  were  of  pa- 
triarclial  origin.  Such  ritca  were  adapted  for  the 
religion  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
sht*|>herds  like  the  patiiarchs.  It  would  seem* 
therefore,  that  we  gain  but  little  by  speculating  on 
the  simple  im)>resi(ion  conveyed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  feasts  were  ordained  by  Moses  in  their 
integrity,  and  that  they  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  when  they  wera 
to  be  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

2.  The  deliverance  fitnn  Egypt  was  regarded  •• 
the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Tba 
Israelites  were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of 
bondmen  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  fiee 
]ieople  owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah. 
**  Ye  have  seen,"  said  the  Urd,  **  what  I  did  unto 
the  Kjcyptinns,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  engles*  wings 
and  bi ought  you  unto  myself"  (Kx.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  aa 
a  crciition  and  a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
declares  Him^lf  to  be  **  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
immedinte  connexion  with  evident  allusions  to  His 
having  brought  them  out  of  Kgypt ;  such  as  Hia 
having  made  "  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,**  and  His  having  overthtown  "  the 
rhariot  and  horM,  the  anny  and  the  power**  (Is. 


WAS  orijciiially  a  distinct  fettlval  fVom  the  Psssover,  by 
rach  paMiaaes  as  l^v.  xxiil.  6. 6 :  **  In  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  tint  month  at  e\*en  b  the  liord's  Psssuver;  and  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  feast  of  unlM- 
\'vnnl  Inread  onto  the  Ixxti :  seven  days  ye  most  eat  un- 
leavened bread  "  (xee  also  Num.  xxriiL  16, 17).  Josephus 
In  like  manner  speaks  of  the  feast  of  onleavencd  bread  as 
-following  the  I'Sssover"  (Ant  ilL  in.  ^5).  But  such 
langtisfre  may  mean  no  more  than  the  distinction  between 
I  he  psMchal  iinpper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  brea^ 
whli-h  U  HI  ohvliiU!(ly  Implied  In  the  fact  that  the  eathig 
of  unleaven<-d  bread  was  obiterved  by  the  country  Jews 
who  were  at  home,  thoii^  they  crvuld  not  partake  of  the 
pa»chal  lamh  without  going  to  Jenisalrm.  Kvery  membft 
of  tlie  household  liad  to  ahirtaln  from  leavened  bread,  bat 
rame  only  wmt  up  to  the  pajvhal  meat  (See  Malmon. 
Df  Frrmftttafo  et  Asymo.  vl.  1.)  It  is  evident  thst  the 
ixmmion  usage,  In  later  timea  at  least,  was  to  employ,  as 
equivalent  terms  thf/eoft  qf  the  PeMovfr,  and  lAs  /eoff 
of  ufilUQxened  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xlv.  13; 
Luke  xxll.  1 ;  Jusenb.  And.  xlv.  2.  ^1 ;  A  J.  11.  1.  ^3). 
See  note  •,  p.  7111. 
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xliii.  1. 1.V17).  The  Kxtnlim  w;u  thus  looked  upon 
lis  tli«  biith  of  the  ruttion ;  the  Passover  was  its 
anuiiiil  hiith-4iay  twist.  Nwuly  all  the  ntes  of  the 
f'eNtivai,  if  cxphiimHl  in  the  most  mttural  manner, 
Hpiiesir  to  )x»iut  to  this  as  its  priniaij  metining.  It 
was  the  yearly  memorial  of  tlie  de(lic*Htion  «f  tlie 
p<.*<)I>Ie  to  Him  wIjo  had  saved  their  tii-st-U»m  from 
the  d(>>tioyer,  in  order  that  tliey  might  be  made 
holy  to  Himself.  This  wils  the  lesson  which  tliey 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  nil 
genenttions.  When  the  young  Hebrew  askc<l  his 
tatlier  i-»^nlinj;  tlie  iKischal  Limb,  "  What  Is  this?" 
tlie  answer  pre>cribeil  was,  "  By  strenijth  of  hand 
the  Loid  bi  ought  us  out  fiom  Kg\'pt,  trom  the  hoa*^ 
of  bondage:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hanlly  lit  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
lirut-born  in  the  huid  of  Kgypt,  both  tlie  tii-st-liom 
ot  man  and  the  tirst-liorn  of  be:ist;  theiefore  1 
sacritice  to  the  Loid  idl  that  ojK^neth  the  womb, 
being  males ;  but  all  tlie  tirstrbora  of  my  children 
1  i-edeem"  (Ex.  xiii.  14.  15).  Hent«,  in  the  jwhjkIs 
of  gi-esit  national  restoration  in  the  timt«  of  Jo>hua, 
Hez«'kiah,  Josiah,  and  t^ra,  the  Passover  was  ol>- 
seiTt-d  in  a  s)»ecial  m:umer,  to  remind  the  ))eople 
of  tlwir  true  jwsltion,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
the  coveujuit  wldeh  their  fathers  had  lUiide. 

3.  (<i.  I  The  ])a.s<:hal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
gaitled  as  the  iV.iding  fe-atuie  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  feLstival.  Some  Piotesbmt  divines  during  the  L^t 
two  irntuiies  (Calov,  Cai-j)Zov'j,  liying  giwit  stiess 
on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  law  ies)»ect^ 
ing  either  the  imixwition  of  the  hands  of  the  pric»t 
on  the  head  of  tlie  lamb,  or  the  bestowing  of  any 
jioition  of  the  flesh  on  the  piiest,  have  denied  tluit 
it  wsis  a  sacrifice  in  the  pro})er  sense  of  the  woitl. 
They  ap|»ear  to  have  been  tempted  to  take  this  view, 
in  o:  del  to  d<>prive  tlie  Homanists  of  an  analogical 
ai*gument  beating  on  the  liomish  dotlrine  of  the 
Lord's  Sup|K>r.  They  atlirmed  that  the  lamb  was 
sacrament wn^  not  siicrijiciwn.  But  most  of  their 
coutemjx»i-:nies  (Cudwoith,  Bochait,  Vitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modem  critics,  have  held  tliat  it  was  in 
the  >t  ii-t*»st  sense  a  siurilii*.  The  cliief  chai-ac- 
tcristics  of  a  siciiti^v  are  all  distinctly  ascril>ed  to  it. 
It  was  otfeieti  in  the  holy  place  (Deut.  xvi.  5,  6  > ;  the 
bliMid  was  s]i:inkle<l  on  the  altu*,  and  the  fat  was 
Imrnetl  (2  Chr.  xxx.  !♦),  xxxv.  II).  Philo  and 
Josephus  commonly  c:dl  it  Ovfia  or  Ovtrlo.  The 
language  of  Kx.  xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut. 
xvi.  2,  .'»,  togetlie.r  with  1  Cor.  v.  7,  would  si-cm  to 
iccide  the  qiie<>tion  beyond  the  rearji  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in 
Kgvpt  j»ie<*eiliil  the  establishment  of  the  piiesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  servicv  of  the  taliernacle, 
it  iieri^sarily  fiOl  short  in  sevend  jtaitiRulars  of 
fliH  ohsiMvanee  of  the  festival  aceonling  to  the 
t'llly  d«'velo|Hii  ceremonial  law  (sw  II.  1).  The 
liesid  of  th»'  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  house, 
not  in  tile  holy  phice.  the  bUnxl  was  sprinkled  on 
the  doorway,  not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the 
law  was  jMMliH'twl,  cert;iin  }NuiicuIiu-s  were  alteied 

»  Thi'  f.ict  which  lia««  N^n  ootlceil,  II.  3.  (/).  Is  re- 
niiirk.ilile  Iti  thii  <-«>nni-xiun.  tli:it  thuso  who  had  not 
inniiriil  a  ilfKn'i*  of  iiiipuriiy  huftlcieul  to  diMiiiuliry 
tliHii  from  iMtiiiK  thf  luiM-hitl  hiiiih.  wnn>  yet  iiul  pun.* 
t^nniyli  !■•  uxkf  iIk'  pri«'>tly  juirt  tii  hLiyniR  It. 

•>  Phi  111.  opi'Hkini:  of  th«*  l'ji5»f«ovyr,  wys,  aviiirav  to 
i0ro^  upiiriii.  rtav  Kara  /ui('p<K  •iratTTOu  ras  inrip  avrov 
fi'-jiaq  firuyoi-Toc  tct*  «coi  \tipovfiyovt'T(K.  'O  ^«f  ofii' 
aAAof  a'n-as  Atwc  tytyif^t  kol  ^i^pbf  ^v,  CKacrrov 
I'liiiJoiTii?  Itponviff  TtTtfii)<rBax  —  De  VU.  i/f»i«.  ilL  29, 
▼ol.  iv.  p  'ilu.  I  .l!'..  TaUcb. 


in  oitler  to  nsaiin 
tomed  oilier  of  rell 
jectui'ed  that  the 
priest  was  one  of  t 
recorded  (Kuiiz). 
not,  the  other  ohon 
to  l>e  abundantly  si 
haixlly  be  duiibtei 
ganled  as  the  grc 
family,  h  thank-oi 
6cr>'.ution  of  the  na 
sacrifice  of  the  elec 
pit)mi&e.  It  was  \ 
(Kx.  xxiii.  18,  xxxi 
the  written  law, 
on  which  the  lav 
spei'ial  manner  tfa 
the  whole  people,  i 
head  of  every  fami 
old  patriarchal  pri 
was  given  to  the  y 
because  the  fathei 
custom,  handetl  oi 
t'rom  supei^tition 
tlie  members  of  a 
forth  the  promise 
deliverance  of  the 
unto  me  a  kiupU 
(Kx.  xix.  6).^  In 
in  £ivour  of  dom 
fact  that  the  blooi 
altar,  had  at  tiivt 
on  the  lintels  and 
the  imtional  altar 
wltich  belonge<l  to 
tliat  only  which  U 

A  question,  pe 
mise«l  i-cgardiug  th 
blood  on  the  lint 
C(Hisideretl  tluit  it 
the  de:«tioying  aiij 
merely  a  sifii  to  ci 
in  their  ssUety  aiu; 
these  view.s  can  ati 
have  been  an  act 
accepteil  with  fa^ 
told  J  Moifes  kept 
of  blood,  lest  he  tli 
touch  them"  (Hel 
hiive  been,  it  was 
saci  anient,  of  an 
(iod's  good  will,*' 
into  which  the  o 
and  the  creature, 
mtion  of  the  chil 
tions  of  the  Kgypi 
signiticance  ot*  the 
iHeb.  ix.  22  ,  ise 
this  view. 

No  satistactoiy 
command  to  chooi 


t  As  refipirds  the 
Pa.vHovi-r,  c»n  ihe  n 
I  siMH-iilailun.  Iliibr  i 
aiHi  (i«Nir-iii>»ts  wer 
inii!.t  ••bviniiA  Id 
tU)ii4  of  diflftrviil 
I  tilt.  vi.  9. 

k  K-ppcMlly  IVkIi 
Klpnuni  Iieo  nun  dai 
Ubereilone  oerti  Him 
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PrkIm)  :(iipper.  Hurts  { Ibllowinjif  Hofmaiin)  fnr.ci(« 
thnt  tile  tour  d»v«  siflrnitied  the  four  ceiituiiei  of 
fek'vpt  nn  iMintbige.  At  in  Inter  times,  the  rule  ap- 
|W:UH  Hut  to  have  been  olwen'eil  (see  p.  714,6.)*  the 
rek.M)n  of  it  wan  probably  of  a  temjwrnry  nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  !«  mnAteii  and  not  boiled, 
bat  been  supposed  to  commetnonite  the  haste  of  the 
departure  of  the  Isj-aelites."  ^p^M»ce^  obMtives  oa 
the  other  hand  that,  as  they  luvl  their  cooking 
Teaels  with  them,  one  rooiii'  would  have  been  as 
•speditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dn■^s  and  the  pohture  in  which  the  first  PaMmrer 
waft  to  be  eaten,  it  Wiut  intended  to  remind  the  people 
that  they  were  now  no  longer  to  regard  themselves 
as  aettled  down  in  a  home,  but  as  a  host  upon  the 
inarch,  roasting  being  the  pro{)er  militair  mode  of 
dieirting  meat.  Kurtx  conjectures  that  the  lamb 
was  to  be  ma»tr«l  with  fii-e,  the  purifying  element, 
because  the  meat  was  thus  let\  pure,  without  the 
mixture  even  ot  the  wnter,  which  would  Imve  en- 
trred  into  it  in  boiling.  The  mesit  in  its  purity 
would  thus  cont^imnd  in  signiticatioD  with  the 
mleareiied  bmui  (see  11.  .H  (h  )). 

It  is  not  diHicult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  **  not  a  Iwne  of  him  shidl  be  broken.**  , 
The  lamb  was  to  lie  a  >Tn)lN>l  of  unity  ;  the  unity  of 
the  lamily,  the  unity  of  the  niititm,  the  unity  of 
God  with  His  jieiipje  whom  He  had  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  HimKeif.      While  the  A^ih  wis  divid(<d  ' 
into  poitioas  w  that  each  member  of  the  tiuiiily 
omild  {lartake,  the  skeleton  was  left  one  and  entii-e 
to  ivmind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united  them.  ' 
Thus  the  wonts  of  the  law  are  ap)tlied  to  the  body 
of  oiir  Saviour,  as  the  ty)N>  of  that  still  higher 
milj  of  which  He  was  Himself  to  be  the  author 
and  centre  ^John  xix.  M), 

The  same  signiticanoe  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibitictn  that  no  pail  of  the  meat  should 
bo  ktpi  for  another  meal,  or  canied  to  another 
house.  The  ]KiM>hal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be 
MM,  whole  and  entire. 

(6.)  The  unlenveuel  bi-ead  ranks  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  }iaM*hal  Limb.  The  notion  has  been 
wrr  generally  heM,  or  taken  for  grnnteil,  both  \>y 
Christian  and  Jewihh  writers  of  all  ngi*s,  that  it 
was  Inteodeii  to  ifniiiid  the  Israelites  of  the  un- 
Icarened  cakes  which  thev  were  obliged  to  esit  in 
their  harty  flight  i  Kx.  xi'i.  :U.  M)  i.  hut  there  is 
Dot  the  least  intimation  to  this  eri'eit  in  the  sacreil 
namitive.  On  the  contmi  y,  the  amimand  was  given 
to  Moaet  and  Aaitm  that  unl<'avenl^l  hre:iii  should 
ba  coteo  with  the  Umb  U>f<u-e  the  c:rtMini>tanct! 
aucmiwi  u|ion  which  this  explanation  is  Ki>ed. 
Gamp-  ^  xii.  8  with  xii.  :)\K 

It  has  been  collSlfien^l  by  some  ;  FlwaM,  Winer, 
and  the  nuflern  Jews)  that  the  unlf:iveneil  lire:i«l 
aiid  the  bitter  heilis  alike  uw«>  th«'ir  nieiuiin^^  to 
thvtr   l*ing   letfsirlM    as    un)xilntaUe    food.      The 

m  tiu  KUir  ami  nxutt  uf  xhv  Jew  Hi  mulh<trit1i>s. 
■   llupfeid  ImairlnfH  tlul  hreml  »-lth<»nt  Iruvoii,  being 
tke  »lmpU«i  ffkiili  of  iimkifi  er^itri.  rh.irHcUTiiotl  ih<*  i*lil 
■^rk-otf  urel  r«-k(ivBl  whii'h  rxiMitl  Wlure  the  sucriflif  of 
Itov  lamb  »s>  iii»riiute4l. 

•  The  ruot  ]' VO  nipnitics  "  to  make  ilry."  Kurtx  thinkii 
Ikai  dryness  retlitr  Ihsn  fxrrfncjj  is  the  fcles  in  HV^^- 
BMt  »"*9t  III  thi«  1 1  •III  If  \  Kin  liaN  ilif  nenxr  <if  utmirrui'tnl, 
ar  •ffe'i«^'«/»'''>'r.  alul  '•i-mi'i'  \*  «'|>;ly  ('••liliiv(i>tl  with  dry* 
BffBk  |vrti.i|i<  iiiir  ,iii  li.>'-|/.<tl  vl■r^|ll||  lum  Itiot  H'liifthInK 
^m  rmurf-«-ivi-n.-i«-  by  *\  IwHIiitimi;  tlif  ti  riii  "uiiltMVi'ii>d 
'  Urr  tin*  -  ^«ii-i  lr.:n|  '  iif  tU' older  vcrBiuiis,  which 
I  iu  ptaix'  iu  1  1-^.  i.  19. 
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expiession  *•  bread  of  atiiictton,-'  *3y  Drp  (T>eut 
xvi.  :j),  IS  regarded  a>  equivalent  to  fiintin/JuV:  d, 
and  on  this  ground  Kw.ild  a>C!-ibes  >oniethmg  of  tlie 
character  of  a  fsist  to  the  l'a''>over.  Bt.t  this  seemi 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  tlie  (wrvadiiit;  joyous 
natuie  of  tlie  festival.  The  hrerd  of  nffliction  may 
mean  bread  which,  in  pi-esent  gl.-Hlness.  (-onimemo- 
rated,  either  in  itself,  or  in  coininon  with  the  otlier 
elements  of  the  tea^t,  the  {Kist  altiiit  on  of  the 
people  r  Mhr,  Kuitz,  Hofmann).  It  should  Lot  be 
torgotten  thnt  unleavened  bread  was  not  px'uliar  to 
the  Piissover.  The  onlinaiy  •*me:»t-otlering**  was 
unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  5,  vii.  I'J,  x.  12  &r.),  aisl 
80  was  the  shewbread  (\jt\,  xxiv.  5-0).  The  use 
of  unleavened  biesid  in  the  con^it'i-ntion  of  the  piie^ts 
'Mx.  xxix.  2.')),  and  in  the  oflTeiing  of  the  Nnziuite 
(Num.  n.  H»),  i»  inten-sting  in  nOation  to  the  I'uss- 
over,  as  being  ap}iai-ently  connecti'd  with  the  coii- 
seci-ation  of  the  |ii>ii«on.  On  the  whole,  we  aie 
wanTinte<I  in  amclnding  that  nnlenvene«l  hri'sul  had 
a  |)eculiar  sacrificial  chaiacter,  .ici-oiding  to  the  law, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  Mip|N»«d  that  aikiiticiilar  kind 
of  fboil  bhould  hiive  Ije*^  otleretl  to  the  Loid  because 
it  was  insipid  or  unpidntable.* 

It  se<'ms  more  leasonahle  to  ao<ept  St.  Paurs  re* 
fen-ut'C  to  the  subject  '  1  Cor.  v,  G-8)  as  fuinishing 
the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation  ia 
decom|iOsition,  a  dissolution  of  unity.  Thi>  muht 
Im  moiv  obvious  to  onlinary  eyes  where  the  leaven 
in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  instesid  of 
the  ex|ietlients  at  piez«nt  employed  in  this  ctmntry 
to  make  braul  light.  The  pure  dry  biscuit,  as  dis* 
tinguihhed  fmra  bread  thus  leavened,  would  be  an 
apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duiation,  and,  in  ita 
freedom  fitim  foreign  mixture,  of  purity  alio.*  H 
this  was  the  accepted  meaning  among  the  Jews, 
*'  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  ** 
must  have  been  a  clear  and  fiuniliar  expi-ession  to 
St,  Paul's  Jewish  readers.  Biihr  conci-ives  that  as 
the  blooil  of  the  lamb  figureil  the  act  of  purifying, 
the  getting  rid  of  the  corru}>tions  of  Kcyjit,  tlie 
unleaveneil  bread  signified  the  abiding  state  of  con- 
seciated  holiness. 

!C.  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  un(lei>tood  by 
the  .T«'\vi>h  writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sulleiii:gs 
whirh  the  JMiiflites  hail  endunil'  (Kx.  i.  14).  Uut 
it  h:LH  bt-en  ivmarke<l  by  AWnezia  that  thi>Ne  hi'rbs 
are  a  goml  and  wholeM>me  ai'con)]vininient  for  niesit, 
and  are  now,  ami  apis-ar  to  have  lM^*n  in  ancient 
time.»,  ctunnioniy  so  esiten  (M*e  p.  71f>  . 

\d.i  The  otfeiing  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
viously that  }Kirt  of  the  fcAtival  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  si<a>ons, 
lioiv  a  di>tinct  analogy  to  its  hiNtori«^il  Mgtiitic:tn(v. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  dcliveiani*  from  winti'r,  as 
U>e  lamb  <*ignified  deliverance  fn^m  the  iNindagi*  of 
Kjiypt,  whuh  might  well  I*  c  nsiilereii  .is  a  winter 
iu  the  history  of  the  n.ition.^     Again,  the  consi'v-ia- 

s  Tnp  istud  oMnedfanos  quia  amarituiJine  afTeceriini 
AeiQrptii  vitsm  patrum  noetromm  In  Aegypto.— Msiniuu. 
in  /'rfarhim,  viiL  4. 

1  TliU  applicstlon  of  the  rite  perhaps  derivra  some 
sai>pi*rt  fruiu  the  form  In  which  ihe  unlinsry  tlrst«frult 
(■n>Ting  wag  pmenti'ct  in  the  Temple  rKiRW  Kai  rrs.] 
Th«»  call  of  Jari)h("a  Syrian  nvHlr  toperlhli"),  ami  thi* 
drlhenino- of  his  ciilliln>ii  tiiim  Ki^'pt.  whh  tlu'ir  M'tlh- 
iiu'nt  in  the  laiKt  that  ttuwinl  wlih  milk  and  Ismrv.  Htre 
tlwn  relatrnl  (l>eut.  xxvi.  5-in).  It  Is  wurihyuf  ni'tirw 
that,  atx'itnliiiK  to  /'fficAim.  an  expo«|ti«in  of  ihin  iuv^htp 
was  an  lni{K>rt.nnt  purl  of  the  reply  whirh  iIh*  lathi-r  pivs 
to  hli*  ixiii'it  Inipiiry  'turtne  the  pnwh.-il  >u|>|»<*r. 

The  account  uf  the  |vnice«»iun  In  offrnii;;  tbt*  llr^t-tVuKs 
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lioQ  of  the  firftt'fmita,  the  fint-born  of  the  foilf  U 
an  ea^y  tjpe  of  tlie  coiuecmtion  of  the  iSnt-bom  of 
the  lAiiiei]t4».  This  serins  to  be  coiiiit«nii)ced  hj 
iLx,  JEJii.  2-4,  where  the  tanctiiicAtioiD  of  the  Rni" 
bom^  Olid  the  unloivened  brend  which  fibred  it* 
seem  to  be  em|jhjiticaUr  connected  with  the  time  of 
Tear,  AbUs  the  tnontA  of  green  ears,* 

4.  No  other  fhndow  of  good  things  to  ooine  oon- 
tftluetl  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of  the 

I  l*fts5uver  in  Mpressirenes*  and  com  pi  Mew  ®s.  Hence 
we  lire  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  lea  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  ritual  imd  Inngitoge  of  the  Church. 
lt«  outline,  considered  in  refeiicnce  to  the  grwit 
delivenuiGe  of  the  Israelites  whidi  it  commrmomted, 
and  many  oi  it*  minute  detAiU,  hATe  been  »pnit>- 
priateti  as  current  esprettions  of  the  tnith«  waich 
God  has  revealed  to  m  i&  the  fulnesa  of  times  in 
tending  His  Son  upon  earth. 

h  is  not  surpt^ng  that  ecclesijtsticnl  wnters 
should  have  pushed  ^e  uumpuison  too  far,  and 
tiereUed  thdr  fnncy  in  the  applicatJon  of  tricing: 
or  acddentfll  pnrticuLii-s  either  to  the  &ct«  of  Our 
I^d'«  life  or  to  trutb;  connected  with  it/  But, 
keeping;  within  the  limits  of  sober  uterpretatioa 
inJicati'd  by  ^Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singularly  full  and  edifying.  The  dtJireronce  of 
ismel  accord ing  to  the  ^esh  from  the  bondage  of 

^jS^pt  waa  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
heCa  «a  to  render  it  a  roost  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
ol  stii  into  tlie  glorious  lilnTty  with  which  Christ 
hns  made  us  free  (see  IV^  2).  The  blood  of  the 
Hi-st  ptia'{ial  lamb(}  sprinkled  on  the  doorways  i>( 
the  houses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
dehned  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  has 
reilcH^med,  saved,  and  sanctitied  us  (Heb«  li*  '28), 
Tlie  iamb  it«elf«  BiicriHced  by  the  wonshipjier  with- 
out the  intci'vention  of  a  priest,  aud  its*  ritvth  being 
eaten  witliout  reserve  as  a  mi^l,  exhibits  tlie  mo?t 
l>erfcct  of  [ieace*otfe rings,  the  closest  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  lor  us  and  Ivls  made  our 
pence  with  God  (Is.  liii.  7 ;  John  i.  29 ;  cf-  the 
^•ipiv^^ion  **  ray  sacrifice,"  Kt,  ijuiv.  25,  also  Ei. 
lii,  27 ;  Acts  Viii.  32 ;  I  Cor.  v.  7 ;  I  Pet,  i.  18, 
lU).  The  ceremoninl  Taw,  and  the  function*  of 
the  prie«t  in  later  times,  were  indeed  j^ecognibed  in 
the  ncrificial  rite  of  the  Paaaover;  but  the  pre- 


Iti  the  Mlihiui  (^Bikurim),  with  lh<e  probsble  ttferiooe  to 
the  subject  ta  Is.  xxx.  29,  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do 
with  tUe  Ilassuver.  The  cwincxlun  appears  lo  have  bwn 
sug|tv>sted  hf  the  tndlUon  mfuiluned  by  Ab^nexm,  that 
the  ann^  of  Semucberlb  was  frnitten  on  the  night  of  the 
Piaaiover.  RpfcanilnK  tbU  trjwHtton,  VktrlogR  ssy»,  "  Hon 
rectplo^  nee  »pemo  "  { In  Jsaiam  xtx.  39). 

•  See  tiesenius.  Thu.  In  tbe  LXX  it  la  called  ^^t^ 
VM¥  rmv,  ic.  Ko^wmv,  If  ^"iian  is  s  Semitic  woxA 
Ucsodua  thinks  that  It  nMUis  the  mimtk  ^  jUtuerg,  in 
agreameoi  with  a  pasmge  In  Macarius  (Nmik.  xv\i.)  In 
whteh  It  Is  called  ^jfir  tw^  u'Awr,  Bat  be  sevms  iiicUntd 
U>  Ikvour  an  espUiiaUuu  of  the  wonl  sugsefted  by  s  Zeml 
n*ii^  six»nl!ng  to  which  it  would  aigui^  tk£  mcmtk  ^ 

•  The  crossed  iplti  on  which  Justljj  Martyr  laid  stress 
■re  ootionl^  II.  3.  (a>.  llie  fiub}irH:t  Is  expanded  by  VI- 
irknpi,  Otnenul,  She  II.  10.  Tbe  tinn»  of  the  ruiw  moon^  at 
1^'hkb  Ihe  fcfitlvAl  wu  held,  hss  been  taken  as  a  type  of  (be 
t*h)£h(nefc«  of  tlie  Appearing  of  tbe  Me;«^b  \  tbe  ktigtheti'^ 
Ins  of  tbe  (Jays  at  that  season  of  the  yi^ar  as  bf^urlnts  the 
ever-lacTea#tng  liiibt  ond  warmth  «1  ihe  U*tlwiiier*» 
kiiigdfim ;  tl«e  sdvatioMl  liour  of  \\»  djiy  al  wiitib  lb? 
Mjpper  Wits  eatnti,  &«  a  H'pn'M-nKttinn  lif  the  IuIik^s^  ol 
\m»3\  ihn  iTMifitlng  of  'In'  liiTfih  .i-v  tb*»  iftiTi  of  \UA\ 
wrath  #a.tiiisl  mn  ;  ibo  ibciougb  twkmg  of  th«  lamb,  as 
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viotts  esisteiice  of  the  rite  tboveii  thiit  thry  ^ 
not  essential  for  the  pergonal  atyproadb  i»f  Chr  1 
shipper  \o  God  (•«  iV«  o  (ti.);  Is.  Iti.  6;  I  j 

11.  5,  9).   The  unlearetied  Itcntl  \%  it^^'t'iitard  i 

tig^ire  of  the  state  of  »-'  It  is  ] 

true  element  of  Ihe  Mi-^  '  Cm 

8).     The  huftte   v^n 

and  the  friit-up  !• 

ai"e  fit  ►n-:^  I-'--    -'  ' 

ever  ii.'.  i   '" 

henveiilv  ,        •  ,1 

ii.  11 ;  Kph.  v,  ia;  H*b.  si.  13). 

It  has  been  well  obserTeti  by  Kurtf  f*m  R*.  ifi.  \ 
that  At  the  vety  crisis  wK' 
Israel  and  tbe  nations  of  i 

^,...,_.u*  ,..,♦   :■  Kx.  Xi.  7,U  K  '    nu 

H  vjit  with  thitn  (ir  Tail 

jK  -  thvu   niaile  iht  :il 

to  jatu  Uie  ciiu(<eo  msvd  and   pnrturiiaiie  wUh  1 

in  their  j^pintual  culrauta^es  {Ex.  stti    44). 

at  the  v^rj  Fttiitin|^>poiRt  of 

was  fore^hadow&l  the  calling 

that  covenant  in  which   all    iuiiLti«4:< 

were  to  be  blesMiil. 

The  offering  of  the  Omen',  in  its  hiji*hcr  i 
cation    as   a   symbol   of  the  tmit^Uim,   faai  %l>tf 
idi^dy  noticed  (IV^  3.  f^>).      But   iu 
found  full  eipresci.tcti  nnlv  i^t-b 

creation^  who,  hnvini;  di^ '  ftcaitL,  biciHP 

*•  theFirst-fmiit&ot  t'    "  yi     ,,  I  C«r.t?«l(>V 

All  the  fii^t  of  the  5o  other  ^iSmw^ii 

the  sotl  setinsi  m)  tik^  i  itnrr  to  haft  k 

diatdy  stigjc^ted  the  f^tpiresBiaiu  died*  HoOk  fiiL| 
xi.  Iti;  Jam*  i.  18;    f>v.  xir,  i, 

Tbe  crowning  n[  ! 
the  truth »  of  whi 

mi»efi  appeal's  to  U-  ihk.  lortmi  0^1 

fact  that  our   Lord's   1I  vi  duriag  1 

festival.    Aocwding  to  tlh  ,  :  1  pcaw,  tlia  I 

Lamb  of  God  wus  kIaiu  at  neni  iv  tli«  mim  timtt 
**  the  Loni**  I'assover,**  in  'fljeTln-wfT"  tit  th*  Ir^r-rif.^ 
the  law.     It  does  not  ►« 
to  give  point  lo  this  ci 
some  have  done)  diaw  in  n,  n  ;m 
ment  in  fiivour  of  our  Lord'*  crt*<  f| 

taken  place  on  tbe  14lh  of  Niaan  (uk 
ii  enough  to  know  that  cmr  gwu  Hnij  Wieki 
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a  IcasoB  that  ChrlstUn  doctrtne  itkoiiUl  U  will  I 
and  digeiled ;  the  prohibition  flifti  u^  ftal  lif  «kf  i 
abotild  iviaain  till  tbe  montln|^,  as  a  fbTWhrntnt «ll 
tuutte  lo  which  the  body  of  Cbrii^t  was  rmi»)>v«4  fKWi  i 
cross ;  the  TTn^rrnf^tH  hn^nfl,  an  the  mhcwi  <dt% 
iplriu  V  ^t  tbe  (Ifttft  rf  s  I 

pUff^Hlii!  ^f««al«Vt.Ml'«ttrra>t 

In  the  I         ,  nf.-M  «,tJM:^ft 'Ui  i^ 

the  charge  apilinil  tiiv  Jews  of  c^n 

a  view  tu  dt'prly«  ib*  I*»ii«jvtT  of  it 

fur  Clirtst.     n  illy  ill»^r  fti*5  n«*  rt*K>»a 

passage  has  I'  u  Vb»  €tpim  «l  U 

Kxra;— "Kt  d  ^d  popelaa    itecf 

vator nofcter est, it r^iuK^uui mctrtno.  Ovf iai> vts 

In  QOT  veiitnim.  qiutiHAni  habefoot  bumtluie  r 

tftposthaoc  spcmllm  --   ^i¥  6fwm*im  Ui ) 

aetrrnimi  tempus."  <  uifii^ ,  <«■  fri^^lM^ 

TntL  Iv.  I  ft.)     It  111 tiirrd  Lhsl  ta*  ♦^  1 

may  have  been  tliscncU  t«t»  cci*  *«».  so  1^4  ?l  ta  fm~^ 
But  they  have  betm  all   bat  dBltwially  av*t 
spurious. 

t  Tbe  use  whk^  the  Falbcn  ttate«r  Aliavllt 
In  Suker,  ».  «  i^vftM, 

•"  bee  Thendiimt  tnUrntf.  XjT/f.  «•  tm4.    Mj 
•n  cktquent  pmagi  on  iha  stfue  «il|*a  tt 

Otat   At JI. 
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as  the  aauiveraary  of  the  tame  peat 
e  fonshown  in  thoMe  erentx  of  which 
aMOver  wa«  a  commeiDOi-atioa. 
leii  with  the  other  fwtival*,  the  Pus- 
emarkahlj  distinguished  hj  a  Kinf^le 
ktinlly  ita  own,  ncriHced  in  a  very 
QDLT.*  In  thiH  respect,  as  well  as  in 
tield  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a 
ity  and  chnmcter  of  ita  own.  It  was 
tntive  festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
Lion  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to 

as  the  second  sacremeni  of  the  Hebrew 
,  xii.  44).  We  niay  see  this  in  what 
Gilgal,  when  Jonhua,  in  renewing  the 
naut,   celebrated  the  Passover  imme- 

the  arcumcision  of  the  people.  But 
f  the  relation  in  which  theae  two  rites 
h  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
es  were  fulfilled,  and  the  LoM's  Supfier 
e  as  the  sacnunentnl  frost  of  the  elect 
4 J  Hupteld  well  observes:  **  Kn  pul- 
steriorum  uostrarum  exempla;  circum- 

baptisnuitis,  scilicet  signuni  gratiae  di- 
leris  cum  [>eo  (>uli,  quo  ad  sanctitatem 
rocamur ;  Pascltnlis  vero  agnas  et  ritus, 
)ujppe  gratiiie  divinae  et  servati  foederis 
;num  et  pignus,  quo  sacra  et  cum  Deo 
teris  populi  sacri  roembris  oomrounio 
atur  et  alitur,  coenae  Christi  sacrae 
imus!" 

I'KK.  —  Mishna,  PoocAtm,  with  the 
etihusius ;  Bfthr,  Sf/mholik^  b.  iv.  c.  3 ; 

Fent.  Hebr. ;  Bochart,  Ih  Ajno  Pa9- 
i.  of  the  Hiei-vzoicon) ;  UgoHni,  !)$ 
'oen.  I)i/m.  ex  Paach,  Hiustr.  (vol.  xvii. 
turus ) ;  Maimonides,  De  Fermcntato  et 
^ffenmtiller,  Scholia  in  Ex.  xii.,  &c. ; 
Rab.  s.  PaMcha\  ('arp«ov,  App,  Cr%t.\ 
enifUe  Service^  and  ilor.  H^r.  on  Mutt. 

xiii.,  &c. ;  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac,  lib.  ii. 
id,  Antiq.  iv.  3 ;  Sj>encer,  De  Leg,  Hebr, 
I,  History  of  the  Old  Cifvenant\  ii.  288 
s  eijit.) ;  Hettinger,  De  Rita  dimitti'ndi 
4.  Pivtch.  (  T%.*s.  Nov,  Thei>lo:firo-Phi' 
i.) ;  Huxtorf,  St/nng.  JuJ.  xviii. ;  Cud- 
•  Sitti/m  of  the  Lorifs  Supper, 
ecially  on  the  question  r«»sj>ecting  the 
or,  Rnbiiison,  ffirmon;/  of  the  (ffwprfe, 
cca  Siicra  for  Aug.  1 84,'> ;  Thohick,  on 
Stier,  on  John  xii. ;  Kumoel,  on  Matt. 
<ier.  Life  of  Chnst,  §2rt5;  (Jreswell. 
tg,  and  Dissertatiims  \  Wiest-W,  Chro- 
.  der  tier  Exsmg, ;  Tischendoil',  Sijn, 
xlv. ;  Blcek,  Dissert,  veber  den  Mo- 
9  Toilcs  Christi  {Beitr&je  xttr  Ei>m- 
h,  184*)) ;  Krischmnth,  JHssertatio,  &c. 
/.  Philulnf.) ;  Harenberg,  Demonstration 
NuvHs  TiieiA,  Phil,  vol.  ii.).  Tholuck 
ie,  Dfinonstrtttio  quod  Chr.  in  Coen, 
r  nannm  paschtilem  nan  comederit^  Lips. 
ct»tt,  I^ctMres  on  the  Life  cf  our  Lordy 
vhiiini,  Ilermeneniical  yfanwsl^  ii.  9  ; 
^tn)d^lction  to  N,  T,  i.  102.      [S.  C] 
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PATARA  (lUh-i^:  the  boob  it  plural),  « 

Lycian  city  of  some  considerable  note.    One  of  its 

dumnteriatios  in  the  heathen  world  was  that  it  was 

,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  the  M^it 

of  a  tiimoos  orade  (nor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64).     FfUows 

says  that  the  coins  of  all  the  district  around  .-how 

'  the  ascendancy  of  this  divinity.  l*ntani  was  situated 

on  the  aouth-westem  shore  of  l.yda,  not  fiir  from 

the  letl  bonk  of  the  river  Xanthiis.     The  coust  here 

is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  Immediately  opposite 

is  the  island  of  Khodrb.    Pktara  was  practically  tlie 

=  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles 

;  distant  ( Appian,  'B,  C.  \r,  8 1 ).    These  notices  of  its 

position  and  maritime  importance  introilnce  us  to 

;  the  single  mention  of  the'  place  in  the  Bible  ( Acta 

xxi.  1,  2).     St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 

'  at  the  dose  of  his  third  missionary  jotirnry.    He  had 

jnst  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1);  and  at  Patara  lie 

I  found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 

i  Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 

;  voyage  (v.  8).    This  illiistrutes  the  meicantile  con* 

I  nexioo  of*  I^tiirm  with  both  the  eastern  ami  western 

I  parts  of  the  Levant.    A  good  parallel  to  the  Ap<tstli'*s 

I  voyage  is  to  be  found  m  Li  v.  xxxvii.  16.     Tliei-e 

I  was  no  time  for  him  to  preach  the  Cosnel  liere . 

I  but  still  Patara  has  a  plac-e  in  ccclesia^ticnl  history, 

having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  {Hiervd.  p.  684;. 

llie  old  name  remains  on  tlie  8|iot,  and  there  are  still 

oonsidemble  ruins,  espedaily  a  theatre,  some  baths, 

and  a  triple  arch  which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the 

dty.     But  sand-hills  are  gradually  concealing  these 

ruins,  and  have  blocked  up  tlie  harbour.    For  fuller 

detaib  we  must  re^  to  Beaufort's  Karamania, 

the  Ionian  Antiquities  published  by  the  Dilettanti 

Society,  Fdlows'  Ltfcia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the 

Trace'ls  in  Asia  Minor  by  Spratt  and  Foibis. 

[Lycta;  Myra.]  [J.  S.H.J 

PATHEUSCnaflcuof;  Alex.  ♦ofaTor:  Fao 
teas).  The  same  as  Pktiiahiaii  the  Uvite  ^1  Ksdr* 
ix.  23 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 

PATH'ROS  (D'nnd:  no^^f,  ♦oawp^f. 

Phetros,  Phatures,  Phathures\  gent  noun  Patii- 
RU8IM  (D^pind:   Tlarpoirmvitlfi:  Phetrusim),  k 

part  of  Kgypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.     That  Pnthios 

was  in  Kgypt  admits  of  no  queNtion :  we  have  to 

attempt  to  decide  its  |wsition  more  neai  ly.     in  the 

list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Pnthrusim  occur  afler  the 

Naphtuhim,  and  before  the  Cnsliihim ;  the  bitter 

lieiug  followed  by  the  r.otice  of  the  Philistin«,  and 

by  the  Caphtorim  ((ien.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  Ii). 

Isaiah  prophesies  tlie  letnm  of  tlie  Jews  **  from 

Mizraim,  and  fiom  Patliros,  and  from  Cush**  (xi. 

1 1 ).    Jeremiah  predicts  their  ruin  to  **  all  the  Jews 

which  dwell  in  the  Land  of  Kgypt,  whK-h  dwell  at 

Migilol,  and  at  Tuhpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 

I  country  of  Pathnw"  (xliv.  1\  and  their  reply  is 

I  given,  afUr  this  introduction,  **  Then  all  the  men 

!  which  knew  tluit  their  wives  hatl  bun.e<l  iiiren>e 

I  unto  other  gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stoo.1  by, 

,  a  gre:it  multitude,  even  all  tlie  people  that  dwelt  in 

the  laud  of  Kgyiit,  in  I*athroR,  answered  Jeremiah  * 


-  parall**!  rase  to  this,  in  tbe  whole  range  of  i  those  ooraslons  that  their  oxpectailon  of  the  barblngiT  of 
i|(l<ius  ol»NerAuiK9es  of  the  law,  itrems  tu  be  '  the  Meuiah  is  rx|>res»cd  by  fitraul  ubi4»r%'ancev   WImii  a 


ipMf(r«t  uf  the  (la J  (»f  atunrment. 


child  Is  rirrunK-ised.  an  rmpiy  chair  U  placed  at  hand  for 


rthy  of  rfnmrk  that  the  niodi>m  J«>w«  dls>  .  the  prophet  to  occupy.  At  the  psKhal  meal,  s  cap  of  w  Iim 
»  two  ntcs  afx>ve  a'l  othere.  as  lielnff  imme-  ;  is  poured  out  fi>r  him ;  and  at  an  appointed  UMmief  t  th«i 
ti-d  « Ith  the  irmnd  fulfllment  of  the  pnrnilites  |  dtior  of  tbe  room  Is  solemnly  set  open  for  him  to  sucCi 
fathers     TlKNiich  they  refer  to  the  coming  i  (See  note  \  p.  71ft.) 


hvlr  ordinary  gnep  at 


It  is  only  vm 
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f  1 5).  Ez«kiel  tpenkis  of  the  return  of  the  csptiTe  | 
Egyptians  U>  **  tiie  knd  of  Piithroflf  into  the  LiQti  of 
their  birth"  (xxis.  14), and  mentions  it  Mrith  E^p- 
tian  cities  Noph  preceding  it^  and  Zoan,  Ko,  .sin, 
Noph  again,  Aveii  (On)»  Pi-b(seth,  and  Tehjiph- 
nehes  tollowitig  it  (ixi,  13-18).  Fiom  the  plftce  of 
the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  Mtcraltefi,  they 
might  he  »upfjOi^e<l  to  have  tattled  in  Lower  l^gTpt, 
or  the  more  uoitliern  pnrt  of  Upj>er  Egypt,  tour 
only  of  the  Miiraite  tribe?  or  f«oplt»  can  be  pro- 
bably asaijH^ied  to  Kgypt,  the  Ixai  lour,  the  Phili*- 
tines  being  considerel  not  to  be  otit;  of  thu»e^  but 
iwtely  a  uolony :  these  are  the  K;<phtuhim,  hith- 
niAim»  Ca^luhim,  and  Cft{>htorira.  The  tirst  were 
eith*?r  settltHj  in  lA^wer  Kgyjit,  or  ju*it  U*yond  it» 
wtrntem  border;  and  the  Li*t  iu  UpJH'r  Krypt, about 
Coptod.  It  seems,  if  the  on!cr  bu  px>grnphi*3il,  ts 
there  i«  reason  to  suppo«;,  ttmt  it  it»  tu  be  inferred 
that  the  Pathrufltm  were  seated  in  Lower  tgypt,  or 
not  much  Above  it,  unlew  there  be  ony  tnms^iosi- 
tion ;  but  that  aoine  change  has  been  made  h  pix>> 
bable  ^om  the  parenthetic  notiits  of  the  Philtstinea 
following  the  Ooshihim,  wlrareaa  it  appears  irom 
other  pnasuges  that  it  should  rather  H>llow  the 
Caphtorim.  If  the  orig  nal  order  weie  l^ithrtisiui, 
Cnphiorim.,  Ca^hihim,  tlien  tlie  Hr»t  tniglit  have 
settleil  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper  Kgypt,  and  tlie 
other  two  below  tliem.  Tin*  meutiou  in  Is^aiah 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Patlinis  w^  I'pper 
Kgypt,  if  there  were  my  sound  rea-sou  for  the  i«loa 
tliiit  iMiiniim  or  Mazor  is  ever  u»ed  for  Loft-er 
Egypt,  which  we  think  there  is  not.  Kodiger'f 
conjecture  thnt  I'atliros  iududcd  pirt  of  Kubia  is 
too  djiring  to  be  friUowed  (Encyclop.  Germ,  sect. 
iJi.  torn,  jtiii.  p,  3V2\  although  there  is  come  *tender 
itupport  for  it.  The  occurrences  in  Jer(»nifth  seem 
to  fiirour  the  idea  thnt  PjithrrMi  wite  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  or  tlie  whi>le  of  th^it  region ;  tor  although  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  pit^phet  y  fig;iiu5t  the  Jews  as  a 
region  where  tliey  dwelt  niter  Mj^hIoL  Tjilipanhes, 
and  Noph»  as  though  to  the  ^outh,  yet  we  m*  told 
that  the  prophet  was  answered  by  the  Jews  **  that 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Kgypt,  in  PiitJiroV*  ok  though 
Fathrof  wenj  the  region  in  which  tiies?«  citi<^«  wei**. 
We  have,  moreover,  no  distinct  evidence  that  Jere* 
inifUi  ever  went  into  Upjjer  Egypt.  On  tiif^  other 
kvnd,  it  mivy  be  repliei  that  the  dtics  nJeotionetl 
are  fo  far  api\t  t,  that  either  the  propliet  must  iiave 

{)reache4l  U*  the  Jews  in  thetn  in  KUOceaNion,  or  else 
lave  addi  e-^^ed  letters  or  me^sngt^  to  them  (comp. 
x:iix.).  The  notice  by  Lzeklel  of  J*athro«  ai  the 
land  of  the  bijth  of  tlie  Egyptium  seems  to  favour 
the  i«!ua  that  it  was  pai  t  of  oi'  all  LTpj^er  Egypt,  as 
tlie  TheboU  was  probably  iuhnbiteil  betoi'e  the  te^t 
of  the  country  (comp.  Ndt.  ii.  15);  an  opinion 
aupiwrted  by  the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt 
caine  tVum  Ethiopia,  aud  by  the  Ut  dyua*ty's  bdng 
of  Thinite  kings. 

Pa  throe  han  be«n  connected  with  the  Pathyrite 
nome,  the  Phaturitij  of  Pliny  (N*  N,  v.  9,  §47,, 
iu  which  Thebes  was  sttuute.  The  first  fotm 
oocum  in  a  Greek  pnpynut  written  in  Egypt  (Ilo- 
6i/ftiTJis  Tijt  0^i3ctf9of,  Papyr.  Anast,  vid.  Keu- 
Venst  LHtres  d  M,  Lt^it^anm^  11  let.  p.  4,  30,  op. 
I'firthey,  lVfi6.  s,  v.).  Thin  id^ntiticiition  may  be 
m  old  as  thi*  LXX, ;  atid  tlie  Coptic  veision,  whioh 

dnM  not  contradict  it.  The  discoveiy  of  the  Egyp- 
tan  name  of  the  town  nfli^r  which  the  notue  wns 
e»iiled  put*  the  inr^nirv  on  a  f^fer  Iwisi.s.  It  i*  wnt- 
teu  HA-UAT-HEIi,  *^  The  Abcde  of  nat*»M?r;'  the 
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Egyptian  \>nuf.  It  rany  \ 
\^u  written  P-HA-HaT-HKM 
P-H  and  T>H  would  hat^  raik»Qid 
thi*m,  a£  did  T*H  in  Caphtor,  [Ck 
Hpnologite  for  the  wnvA  Piithroii  an  1 
**  that  which  i»  MJUtEem/'  azul  tut 
LXX.,  IlA.XO-^r  pHCr  **  tlw  «,! 
(Ccsen.  Thti*,  a*  v.),  mtat  tie  abusi] 
On  the  evidejttco  ht-ne  broti^t  ttt 
it>a£onable  to  coiisicltfr  Palkms  t»  \ 
E^rpft^  and  to  t  race  ttM  nam«  m  \ 
nome.  But  this  b  onir  a  irm 
ficntjou,  which  futur 
It  i&  Apokwi  *d'  w  »th 
we  may  fiiip|A»e  it  - 
( if  we  have  rightly  i.  ,  i^ 

Theb»  i*  e*i*.M:ijiJiy  ,  Thi 

for  itA  distinctive  nu«JU«>a. 

PATHRUSIM.     [FathjimlJ 

PATTttOS  ndr^f,  Rrr.  i.  « 
aud  copious  accouut»«  otut  by  a  Qa 
by  a  French,  travc>iler,  furniali  tn  m 
formation  reganiing  Ihiii  »laDd,  f 
1841,  and  da>«:>riU«  it  at  lengtli  ( 

139 y,     *iniJrin,  i^ifne  y« 
thcrCf  and  entet»  uiio  j 
gards  e(:('le!»i(i>T{i7il  mitw|a 

Parii,   \^hi\,  pp.   1-120), 
vellciv  who  iuivft  vjsitfd  P^ 
mention  Tournrfortand  Pi 
Turkey ^  ii.  43. 

The  UA|tect  of  toe  iabind  ii  j 
hare.    Aud  aucH  a  tcvne  id  I 
in  tiie  rejgn  of  Itomitlaii  U  \iiu^ 
what   we  rend  of  (he 
was   the  common   pmct) 
moet    rocky  and  desolate 
insularum'*}.     .See  S' 
Sucii  a  «3en«  too  WAt 
to  «ay  so)  to  the  t-y 
which    the   Apn«tie   l«i:«r<il  ( 
indeed  Uutt   there  was  luof*  { 
formerly  than  now.     It*  Mwiil 
wibi  Pahno«*i,     But  this  hm  I 
given  place  to  the  old  \ 
just  one  ]4iJm-tree  In  Iht  J 
is  called   *Htie   Saint's 
'Qirioxt),     Here  and  lhei?w»»* 
about  a  seort  of  cypndm*  u^  *^  ^ 
aiaroc  Kionty  pit>|)nrtjon. 

Pnnn<»  is  divided  inlotiroa 
northern  aud  a  ^     ' 
where,  on  the 
town.     On  tht^ 
mandint^  height,  is  the  cvi^ 
befti*  the  jiaine  of  "*  h^^  \ 
up  the  lucent  is 
sAVft  titat  St.    I 

wmch  is  Bttll  L.iMr.,1  Tu  (fvipnB«c»«« 
^wt.   A  view  of  it  <  latd  by  li»^  *  V 
tuinite)  will  !•?  f.-nnrl  m  0\i^\^~^^ 
Ucjth  Ko«  a(K)  ' 
melancholy,  i^^> . 
Thrrew^'i 
24in   of   V 
onght  to  1 
under  tji-" 
Odcounl  •:>! 
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n  is  nttribntiil  to  l*u>choru»,  nn  iille<rer1 
St,  .I<»hn  ;  the  otlier  is  an  abriilsnneiit  of 
>v  NicetHS,  niclibihhop  of  Th«s«Hioiiira. 
ic»^  in  the  islaiiil  are  incoi-porated  in  the 
this  is  one  of  it*  chief  points  of  interext. 
.>ubhshed  Uitin  translation  in  the  Itihikh 
im/i  Patnun  (1677,  U>in.  ii.).  l>"t  with 
lifications,  one  pjwt  object  of  which  is 
;«  St.  John's  martyixloin  from  Kphcsiu 
i   legend  places   it),  and  to  tiz   it  in 

>  onlf  to  add  that  Pfttmos  id  one  of  the 
ind  is  in  that  part  of  the  Aejieenn  which 
e  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
a  the  right  when  St.  Paul  wj»  sailing 
:>,  xxi.  1 )  from  Samos  to  Cos.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ARCH8.  The  name  rrarpidpxfis  » 
the  N.  T.  to  Abmhnm  (lleb.  vii.  4),  to 
r  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  i*),  and  to  David 
; ;  and  is  api»an»ntly  intendwl  to  be  e:iui- 
e phrase  TV\2H  H^i  C*b<"».  the  "head" 
of  a  tiibe,"  so  often  fomid  in  the  0.  T. 

in  this  sense  by  the  I. XX.  in  1  Chr. 
sxvii.  2*2  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  12. 
I  usai;e  the  title  of  intriarch  is  assigneil 
to  th«we  whose  lives  are  reconleii  in 
>revi4Mis  to  the  time  of  Moses.  By  the 
III  Hvstt'm  •*  is  meant  that  state  of  society 
io|n\l  itM'lf  natui-jilly  out  of  fiimily  i^hi- 
re  the  fornintion  of  nations  pi"0|ierly  so 

the  establishment  of  repilar  govern- 
by  the  *•  iKiiriiiHial  disjiensation  "  the 
I  into  which  (Joil  was  plnjuMni  to  enter 
familifs  of  Seth,  N««h,  and  Abraluun, 
«ll  of  the  chosen  people, 
riaivhal  times  are  naturally  dividwl  into 
uvian  and  |)ost-diluvian  periods. 
IP  former  the  S«*nptui«  reconl  contains 
L  the  list  of  the  line  fiom  Soth,  thiouirh 
an,  Mah^dalei'l,  Jawl,  Knoch,  Methu- 
Lannvh,  to  Nnah  ;  with  the  a;^»s  of  esich 
'ri«»«Is  of  vjenenition  and  at  their  d«iths. 
t.HiY.]  To  some  extent  |«ralli'l  to  this, 
*  lin«*  of  Cain  ;  Kmnh,  Inid,  Mehujnel, 
Lamoch,  and  the  sons  of  Luntrh,  JaUil, 
I  TuUiUCain.  To  the  lattrr  line  are 
the  tii-st  siijns  of  mateiial  civilization, 
ir  of  cities,  the  division  of  chtsses,  and 
sljjTP  of  mechanical  arts;  while  the  only 
ni  of  thi'ir  history  »>l>scurely  sjH*aks  of 
I  bifHxIshtHl.  [Lamkcii.]  luthcfonner 
le  di>tinct»on  is  their  knowlwlge  of  the 
m-ith  thi»  ainstant  recollection  of  the  pro- 
d  of  the  wonian  ** )  which  is  wen  in  its 
vtlon  in  Knoch  and  Noah  ;  and  the  only 

tiit'ir  o«'iiij«tion  (<^en.  v.  29)  M-ems  to 
Ihi-y  continual  a  pastond  and  apicul- 
Th<»  entire  coriMiption,  even  of  the 
ily  ot  S'th,  is  trai-e«l  tin  Cien.  vi.  1-4;  to 
l»etw«H«u  **  th»»  sons  of  f  Jo*! "  and  "the 
of  m.-n**  (H«'h.  "of  A«iam").  This 
»*iM'rallv  e\plaini'«l  by  the  anc'ent  coni- 
•f .»  r«inta«-t  with  siij>»»!iiatnial  |M)weis  of 

p'l-sou'*  of  tiilli'n  aii^i'ls;  nur>i  nunlern 
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mterpivtatlon  refers  it  to  nitermamage  between  the 
lines  of  Seth  and  ("ain.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
avoid  the  ditficultim  attaching  to  the  i^mprehension 
of  the  former  view,  which  nevertlieless  is  undoubt- 
edly &r  more  aecoidant  with  the  usage  ot'  the 
phrase  *«son8  of  <>od"  in  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
pasM^  in  Genesis  itself.  (See  Maitland**  Ervcm, 
Essay  vi.) 

One  of  the  main  qnertioiM  raised  as  to  the  ante- 
diluvian period  turns  on  the  longevity  amigued  to 
the  patriarchs.  With  the  single  exception  of  Knoi'h 
(whose  departure  from  the  eaj-th  at  'Mb  years  of 
age  is  exceptional  in  everv  seiiM ),  their  ages  vni-y 
from  777  (Lnmech)  to  9H9  ( Methusehih).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  longevity  disap{wani  gra- 
dually atler  the  Flood.  To  Sliem  are  assigned  0<H) 
years ;  and  thenoe  the  i^^es  diminish  down  to  Tenth 
(205  years),  Abraham  (175),  Isaac  (180),  Jait>b 
(147),' and  Joseph  (110).* 

This  statement  of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To 
suppnae.  with  some,  that  the  name  of  each  patriarch 
denotes  a  clan  or  fimiily,  and  his  age  its  duration, 
or,  with  otheri,  that  the  word  HJS^  (because  it 
pi-oj)erly  signifies  **  iteration  "  )  may,  in  spite  of  its 
known  and  invariable  usage  for  **  year,"  denote  a 
lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  (•'.  e.  a  month 
in.->tead  of  a  ymr)  in  this  passage,  api)eai-s  to  be  a 
mere  evasion  of  difficulty.^  It  must  either  be  ac- 
cepted, as  a  plain  statement  of  fml,  or  n'ganled  aa 
puiely  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  assignment  of 
immense  ages  to  the  early  Indian  or  Babylonian  or 
K^jryptian  kings. 

The  latter  alternative  is  adopted  without  scruple 
by  many  of  the  (icrman  commentators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the  pn- 
tiiarchal  n:imes  as  to  make  them  pei-soni fy  natural 
lowers  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  demi- 
«:o«ls  of  mythology.  It  belongs  of  course  to  the 
niythiwd  view  of  Si-ripture,  dotioying  its  claim,  in 
any  sense,  to  authority  and  s{)eciid  inspiration. 

In  the  atveptaiice  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  sny  how  much  diiliculty  is  involveil.  With 
our  M-anty  knowU^lg«;  of  what  is  rejilly  meant  by 
•*  dying  of  old  age,"  with  the  ctMijimty  that  Vfiy 
gie:»t  ellfcts  aiv  pnnluoHl  on  the  diinition  of  lite, 
lioth  of  men  and  animals,  by  even  >Iight  rliaiiiiui  of 
habits  and  circumstances,  it  is  imjiossible  to  say 
what  might  \ic  a  priori  pndiable  in  this  rni|ieil  in 
the  antttliluvian  {leiial,  or  to  iletermine  under  what 
conditions  the  proct>ss  of  continual  decay  and  recon- 
strtKlion,  which  sustains  animal  life,  might  l«  in- 
dftinitcly  ]>rolonged.  The  constant  attribution  in 
all  legends  of  gre-.it  age  to  primeval  men  is  at  least 
JUS  likely  to  be  a  distoi-tion  of  fiict,  as  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  f'aucy.  But  even  if  the  diiliculty  were 
gr«.*:iter  th;ui  it  is,  it  seems  im{mssible  to  conceive 
that  a  IsMik,  given  by  Inspiratiim  of  Cod  to  Ix-  a 
trrtisure  for  all  agps,  could  be  |iermitte<l  to  itmtain 
a  statement  of  plain  fju-ts.  given  undoubtingly,  ami 
with  an  elal)ontte  show  of  atvurary,  and  yet  jiuiely 
and  gnituit<»iLs|y  fjibubnis,  in  no  N>nNe  U-m'u  g  on 
its  giviit  religious  subj«>ct.  If  the  IH vine  origin  of 
S'rii)ture  U»  U»lif've«l,  its  authoiity  must  lie  ni^vptt'd 
in  this,  as  in  other  cas(>s;  and  the  list  of  the  aget 


hrvw  tr\i  id  hiTP  tiiken  throuirhont :  for  tho 
It  ilif  l.X  \.  mild  the  Saiiuiritsii  IVntateurh,  w-e 


or  ev<>n  a  yi'nr  of  10  months,  but  this  ni.ikes  no  ml 
difTemice.  It  In  pi»M>1bli*  th.it  th«T*»  msy  1«e  >«.in«*  c«»mip- 
tlon  in  the  text,  whUh  may  nfri>ct  tin-  niimU'is  i;i\Tn;  hut 
k<  Iv  i*fH>ui;h  Ihst  the  year  (as  in  so  mnny  th*>  lon|{evltj  of  the  patriarchii  Is  nntf(i<«l  ami  rummentud 
uUn)  niaj  tw  a  lunar  year  of  351  or  365  days.    upon,  as  a  wen-known  fJMrt,  by  Joarjaius  {Ant.  1.  3,  f*). 
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c»t  the  fwti-brahii  be  held  to  he  (whmt  it  oeitftiiily 
clAim:s  to  be)  «  •tatvnwnt  of  read  iiicts* 

2.  It  is  in  the  jjOHt-dilnvmn  periods  th*t  more 
U  flAtlicjcd  lu  to  Lhe  nature  of  the  pfttruu^chMl  hi>> 
toij. 

It  w  At  finfc  gen«r»l  in  iti  icop«*  The  **  Cove- 
Mat'*  giren  to  Noah  if  oue,  fiv«  fiotii  nil  LODiJilion, 
Aod  fmught  with  natuml  blts^iii^s,  eJttvitdfng  to  jiJi 
•like;  the  oue  pvjit  coiiiin;ui<i  ingninttt  bioo<i»hedy 
which  nmi'ks  it,  is  ha-wl  tm  a  dc^  and  univerMil 
gioiiHl;  the  fuiUhiietit  ot  liie  We»ii*g,  "  1^  fruitful 
and  multipJj,  aoti  replenUii  the  esirih/  U  eiprctoly 
«o«»ifcted,  limt  with  ao  attempt  to  »et  up  an  uni- 
vi^nflJ  kingdom  vQumi  tt  lotnl  Lvulre,  and  then 
(In  Geii.  X.)  with  the  foiination  of  the  vaiioim 
iiMtiociJi  by  coM{jiiest  or  settJeiiient,  and  with  the 
feopling  of  all  the  world.  Biit  the  histoiy  ioon 
nanowa  tt^ielf  to  timt  of  R«n|;ta  lnU*or  tamd?,  and 
allcrwards  touches  the  genemi  history  of  the  Aticient 
world  and  its  empares,  only  ao  tar  a»  it  beara  upon 

It  ia  in  this  last  alage  that  the  principle  of  the 
icitrJA) chill  di«pen«itiou  is  mu^t  clearly  seen.  It  ia 
Lised  «n  the  fMcreduet^st  of  laiiilly  tiex  and  patemMl 
Authi^nty.  This  autliority,  »»  the  only  one  which 
h  nutunit  and  original,  i»  iuevitibly  the  foundation 
4>f  the  earl la^t  fbrin  of  yodety,  and  U  prohcibly  seen 
most  perfeclly  in  waiidt^riiijj  tribes,  whwe  it  is  not 
Ailkited  by  Uveal  ftit;ichmMut«  .vid  by  tlie  ac^Tiisittion 
of  ut^iltb.  It  IK  oue»  fnjiu  the  nature  of  the  CH&e^ 
limited  in  its  s(!0|)e,  rie|wndiiig  iiiTe  on  it!»  jaicred* 
nivs  than  it8  power,  and  giv^ini;  room  for  much  ei- 
tfttnue  of  fi-eedom ;  and,  a»  d  eitendii  from  the  family 
to  the  tnbe,  it  must  become  le»s  strint^eut  and  1^« 
concent  I  at  ed,  in  piopoktion  to  its  wnier  dilution. 
hi  Scripture  this  authority  is  const>ciiited  by  an 
ultimate  reference  to  (<od»  as  the  ijod  of  the  pa- 
tniitx^h,  the  Father  I,  that  i«i  both  of  him  and  his 
children.  Not,  of  cournei  that  tlie  tdea  of  God'h 
FaUierhoofj  cairiod  with  it  the  knowledge  of  roan'& 
jM-t'soiiul  t'omi null  ion  with  Hi*  natui-e  (which  i*  re- 
veaUii  by  the  Incarnation);  it  rather  implied  faith 
in  His  prott?ctlon»  «n-l  a  fv^  and  lo\ing  obedience 
to  His  authority,  with  the  hope  (more  or  less 
«fy>ured)  of  «ime  gi'witer  blej^sing  fium  Him  ia  the 
tsoining  of  the  promised  *ee<il.  At  the  same  time, 
this  faith  wsu  not  allowed  to  deg^Miemte,  as  it  was 
prone  to  do^  into  an  appropjiation  of  God,  as  the 
mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tiibe*  The  Lonl,  it  is 
ti  ue,  suriera  H  imself  to  be  called  **  the  God  of  8hem, 
of  Abiiihnm«  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;"  but  He  al*o 
leveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatically,  as  though 
it  were  His  pH^uliar  title)  as  the  "  God  Alniit^hty  ** 
(Gen.  xvii.  1.  xxviit.  3,  mv,  11);  He  is  aiidi^esMed 
OB  the  "  Juifge  of  all  the  eaiih  "  {xvm,  25),  and  a& 
such  is  known  to  have  intercour^  with  PluTraoh 
and  Abtmelrch  iiii.  11,  ix,  :5-8),  to  hallow  the 
priesthooil  of  Melcliixedek  ixiv.  18-20),  and  to  eie> 
cute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  GnmojTsili.  All  this 
Would  conHnn  what  tiie  gcn<*rnbty  of  the  cove^ 
imnt  witJi  Noah,  and  of  tlie  prnmi«e  of  bidding  to 
**  all  nations'*  in  Abraham's  seed  muiit  have  dift- 
tiuL-tly  taught,  that  the  ch(>s«'n  family  wei^^  not 
substitutes,  but  repi'eseni;vtiviL«,  of  all  maukind,and 
that  Gml's  relation  to  titem  was  only  a  cleaier  and 
more  pertect  type  of  tiiut  in  which  He  •tood 
to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  presei-vation  of  the 
cho^n  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pntcmai 
Aiitlioiity,  a<c  the  sjwcal  purposes,  which  give  a 
k^y  to  the  mmmug  of  the  history,  and  a(  the  insti- 
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totiow  recorded.     For  this  tbi*  brrlhHclit  ([ 

carrying  with  it  t\w  pnemtho&l  >   wns  i\Airt4 

Uie  rin»t'bo]-n,  bflnti^ing  to  him  bf  inkefilnnr,  ftf 

not  ASduied  to  him  fill    he    iw^iiwl    hi*  fffVr^ 

blessuig;  tor  Ui!-  r  of  iiMmt 

lously  and  et-rn  >  I<<«1,  ttt  in 

7,   13,  :U   (Ihiiahi.   \jm   iu  ixaniL  24 

from  the  lir*qw^  oi  ihr  worW  wllhmd  t 

termurrtage  with  idolAt<if>  was  fu 

to  the  family  ami  tht  G*od  oT  Abmham  ' ' 

34,  3o,  xsvii,  4*j,  xivfiL    I.  r-^\     N  • 

dietice  and  adectioa  are  thr 

ciolly  brought  out  m   the    • 

dwelt  upon  (fiom  Umi  iiT««ifiu*  «<   hum  in  m 

selling  of  Joeeph),  aiv  all  facb  «a  oflcad  tpM 

these. 

The  type  of  charncier  forroed   tindrr  it,  is  «t 
imperteit  in  intelWtiw)  and  kptiitml  r^irti^,  ^ 
aiUM  not  yet  tried  by  Uie  m 
forced  to  contemplate  tlie  d- 
but  it  is  one  reituirkably  »( 
free,  such  Ay.  would  g?ow  up  i 
rity,  deriveirl  fiiom  God  mhi  . 
allowing,  under  its  un^c 
Uarity  and  ft  eedom  ei'ha 
stitmgly  contrasted!  with  the  sUi>« 
meter  of  tire  Mokuc  di-^itensMttOCu 
it  fiom  a  Christian  poini»  ol   ^iew  m   ir»»  K«ftnv 
buck  on  tite  utuxtiiNcioun  freedrica  and  tl 
childhood,  with  tiuit  d*-*"!*'!    rn^clit    anii 
character  whicli  are  gui  i 
htiod.     We  see  in  it  the  ^  i 

futuit^  rereUtion  of  God,  aiid  th«  tutujat 
developmr^nt  of  man* 

It  16  on  this  fact  that  tl»e  typical  int< 
iii  history  depemls,  an   inttrprttatiMi' 
drr-cctly   by   the  euunple  o<    s»     P»iij  <^ 
21-31  ;    Heb.  vii.   1-17  >,   it,  ; 
other  [ns«a|:v*i»   ol'  f^dptur« 
Luke  xvii.  *J8-3'i;  lUim.  is.    h*-lX  4^^  i 
«tinctively  adopt«d    by   all  who  ham  alol 
hl>tory  itself. 

tlveu  in  the  bri«^f  outline  of  th« 
period,  we  nmy  t-einignixe  thr  tfT.nu  tV.itu 
hiailoiy  of  the  world,  tlie  di\ , 
the  two  gri-at  ^doi-m*,   U»e 
piiwer  of  evil  aiNl  gotnl,  thi 
the  evil,  and  its  dejitiurtion  a 
In  the  jios!   '  '  '  '.  ' 

is  seen  iW 

yessoi-s  of  !i  .,      .       , 

lijiectal  priviit-grs.  irom  the 

is  therefore  siiaduwed  out  th*    i 

Nation  and  Christian  Chtirvh,  as  jc^^i^U  liwl 

of  their  covenant,  the  giotlual  itaioMatf  d  I 

revi'InJ  '     '  Uesaii^  i 

LiDo.>  -tiorttra  f 

It  1  im#ipMkQ^dllarf 

nictet*  of  the   p  «l«r  lliii   di^ 

should  have  a  t>  i  ^-      ^ ^'^ 

tyiteof  a  faith,  Ujli*  i. 
and  continuously  gww 

vniinas  tnalt,  stands  coiiIiiutmi  wmu  uip  anm 
rm  ter  of  .bicob,  in   wtMMll  th#  Mima  fiitth  H 
tJiiut««i    with   deneit  »r»i    ->Ut»n 
theieforv  to  tte  piirg(«l  I 
ing.      Isaac  in  the  |ia> 
iivencw,  which  chaiTirr 
seen  especially  in  hi»  w 
the  hand  of  his  ^tber,  nni  .>mrjyi,  rn  t-^  < 
active  spint  of  lore,  in  which  1m  fyiwi  H 
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I  to  fuigire  tho^e  who  hau  pei-MCtitcd 
»ei  t'oi  th  the  perfect  spirit  of  MiMhip, 

0  b«  ty)ie3»  e&]ievmllr  of  Him,  in  whom 
rit  dwelt  ia  ail  fuhins. 

1  chnnu'ter  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
of  (*ourMe,  maile  an  argument  ngniiuit 
reality  of  the  whole ;  thoM  who  recoj;- 
>f  principle  in  (iod*s  di>peni>ittioiis  at  all 
pi-e|Miied  to  HimI,  e\'en  in  their  enrl.est 
urm,  the  name  featurcK  which  are  more 
d  in  tlieir  later  periods.         [A.  B.] 

IAS  {narpofias:  Patrob'tM),  A 
Komc  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
>m.  xvi.  14).  According  to  late  and 
.it ion,  he  was  one  of  the  70  diwHplet, 
()  of  Puteuli  (IVudo-Hlppolytiis,  Ik 
4is)f  and  suffered  maityrdom  tojrether 
us  on  Nov.  4th  (Ejitius).  Like  many 
n«'ntioitetl  in  Kom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne 
e  mi'mber  of  tho  empei-or*8  household 
20;  Martial,  Kp.  ii.  :V2.  «).  P>-o- 
>e  is  a  ('ontractiou,  like  otiieis  of  the 
tioD,  and  stands  for  Uarp6fiiot  fsee 
UUotog.),  [W.  T.  B.] 

LUS  fndrpoKKos:  PatrocOts\  the 
unor,  the  tiunous  adversoiy  of  Judus 
I  Mace.  viii.  9;. 

I,  but  in  I  Chr.  i.  50,  Pai,  ^j^B,  though 
nw  with  the  reading  in  (Jen. :  ^oyiip : 
ip  t;il  of  Hadar,  king  of  Mdoni  ^(len. 
:>  |>o>ition  is  unknown.  The  only  name 
•  ifM'mbl.uK.t*  to  it  is  Phatiiint^  a  ruineil 
.'uni  n)entioueil  by  Seetzen.   [W.  L.  li.] 

avkps :  Paulut),  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
(lentiles. 

[ut/utritu'i. — Nearly  all  the  original 
the  Life  of  f^t.  Paul  are  (y>ntniii(>il  in 
le  AjMjNtles,  aini  in  the  Pauline  Epin- 
a(-oni{MiiiM>n  of  the>e  authorities  the 
>t.  Paul  hjis  to  coustrurt  his  ac(*oiuit 
nipuiiant  (teriod  of  the  Apostle's  life, 
lit lonx  of  the  Church  apiwar  to  have 
)touclie«l  the  ^rMX  of  tin)e  for  wh'ch 
joj*  tuicretl  and  abundiuit  souires  ot 
nd  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
irrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  ter- 

'  and  the  Epistles  lie  side  by  side,  and 
;>eanuice  quite  iiHle{>endent  of  one  an- 
.K  ni>t  the  {HiipoKe  of  the  historian  to 
f  St.  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  re- 
of  his  b(K>k  would  seem  to  imply. 
l»»«i   tlie   Alts  of  the  A|»oe»tles   ih  lui 

beginnings  of  the  king«lom  of  Christ 
Tlie  la:ge  s|wt-e  which  St.    Paul 

is  4lue  to  the  im(M>ilant  {nrt  which 
|uesui:ng  tiiat  kingiiom.  As  to  the 
ling  can  b«>  plainer  than  tliat  they 
without  retireni-e  to  the  history  ;  and 
einpt  in  the  Canon  to  combine  them 
o  tiMni  wlut  we  Hhould  call  in  mcMbni 
|K>^tli'\  **  Life  and  Letteis."  What 
ninnit.  and  what  amount  of  di»cie- 
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paacy,  nuy  be  tkmmd  between  thcie  indtpendent 
authorities,  is  a  qoettion  tff  the  greatest  inteiest 
and  importanee,  aiid  one  upon  which  rarious  opi* 
nions  are  entertained.  The  most  adverse  and  exti  eme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Tiibin* 
gen,*  who  finds  so  much  opposition  between  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  few  autheutic  I*auline  Epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pronounces 
the  history  to  be  an  inteiested  tictioo.  But  his 
criticism  is  the  Terj  caricature  of  cuptiousness* 
We  hare  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  anj  historj 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  we 
feel  irresistibly  bow  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  ii 
is.  Putting  askle  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  diHiculties  are  to  be  met  with 
in  reconciling  completely  the  Acts  and  the  rcreircd 
Epistles  of  St.  Plaul.  What  the  solutkNis  of  sndi 
diHiculties  may  be,  whether  theie  are  an/  dirwt  con- 
tradictions, how  far  the  apparent  dilferencfs  maj 
be  due  to  the  purpose  of  the  respective  writers,  by 
what  an-angement  all  the  facts  proented  to  us  may 
best  be  dove-tailed  together, — these  are  the  various 
questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  ex|)ositors  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
some  of  which  it  seems  to  be  yet  imjwssiUe  to 
arrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 

We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a 
genuine  and  autheutic  work  of  8t.  Luke,  the  c<ini- 
ismion  of  St  Paul,  and  shall  s]ieak  of  the  Ep=stles 
at  the  phtces  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history 

Prvminent  pomtt  m  the  Life, — It  may  be  well 
to  state  befoiehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences u|K)n  which  the  gi-eat  work  done  by  St.  Piiul 
in  the  woi  Id  is  seen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
heire  as  landmarks  in  his  life.  Foremost  of  all  is 
his  Conveniun,  This  was  the  main  root  of  his 
whole  life,  outwaid  and  inward.  Next  after  this, 
we  may  specify  his  Lttbourt  at  Antioch.  Fiom 
these  we  pass  to  the  Fint  MissioHary  Jtmrney^  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  St.  Paul 
tirst  assumed  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Jcsua 
Christ  to  the  (ientilnu  The  VibH  to  Jenuaiem^ 
for  the  sake  of  settling  the  question  of  the  reUtico 
of  (lentile  convei  ts  to  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  critical 
point,  both  in  the  histoi  y  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
A)iostle.  The  inttiniHction  of  the  Go^tel  into 
Ewt)jte,  with  the  memoi-able  visits  to  Philip|)i, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest  step  in  the 
carrying  out  of  St.  Paul's  mission.  A  thiid  great 
missitinaiT  journey,  chi«'fiy  chaia4ierized  by  a  long 
stivi  at  Kft/iestts,  is  further  intei-esting  fn>m  its  (t>n- 
nexion  with  tour  leading  Epistles.  This  was  imme> 
diately  followed  by  the  apprt'hrnsit/n  of  St.  Pani 
<it  Jerugaian^  and  his  impiiaunment  at  Caesarta, 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  nar- 
rative is  the  Voytufe  to  Ptme, 

The  relation  of  these  events  to  external  dirono- 
logy  will  be  cousidere-l  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

iiatti  <^  Tarsus,  before  his  Omrersion, — L'p  to 
the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Christ  to  the  Oentiie:*,  the  Apohtle  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was  the  Jewish  name 
which  he  letvived  from  his  Jewish  parents.  But 
though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in 
a  <ientile  city.     Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing> 

ulut  Jer  ApiMtd  Je»u  Christi,  Stuttgart,    Galllt^,  simI  that.  havioR  been  bom  there,  tbe  Infant  Saul 

enugrauxl  with  bis  pantiu  to  Tarsus  upon  the  taking  of 
mrntiorH-d  by  Jrruine  (Scrip.  FccL  Cat.  that  city  by  the  KuOMas,  is  inrons{i>tmt  with  tbe  fact 
I  6l  I'aur*  iiarvnu  lived  at  UischaU  lo    that  Gischala  was  not  taken  qmA  as 
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MLN'^it  that  hU  filth er  vrt^  of  tlw  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Phil.  iii.  r»),  and  «  Ph<ui*ec  (*^ct»  xsiii.  6),  ihut 
he  hnil  atxjulied  by  w^me  mcatte  the  iCmniui  fnm- 
fliii*«  I,*'  1  was  free-  Ijoiti,"  Act*  xxiL  28),  and  ifiut 
h«  WHS  scltled  10  Tanus.  **  [  am  a  Jc«r  of  Tiu^mj. 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  m«ui  city  '*  (AcU 
ixi. ';i9 ).  Our  attention  teenw  to  be  spcdaily 
ciUM  to  thjfbiithplace  nnd  early  home  of  fkii>l  by 
the  repejit(?<l  mpntioii  of  it  in  wnrnfilon  with  hl4 
luime.  Hen?  lie  must  have  learnt  to  use  t|i« 
Ort»ek  Lin^uage  with  freftiom  and  martcry  in 
both  Bpmlcmg  and  writin^r;  ami  the  geneinl  tone 
and  alino**ph«fi-e  of  »  ctiltivateni  commumty  t-annol 
liiivif  been  without  their  (•fl'eet  upon  his  hi<;hly  sus- 
ceptible nature.  At  Taimis  aLw  he  learnt  that 
tmde  of  iricTivoiFoUt  (At^tfi  xviii.  3\  at  which  he 
nlVrwrtrda  oocftAioitHlly  wiuueht  with  hi»  own 
hntjiis.  Thei-e  was  a  goatVhnir  cloth  called  OVi- 
cium^  mtmuthctured  in  Cdtciit,  and  largely  used 
for  teiita,  Snul's  tiade  was  protmbly  that,  of  makini^ 
lentJi  <}f  this  hnircloLh.  tt  does  not  follow  that  the 
family  were  in  the  necfts*titons  cutuiitiun  which 
sitch  mriniial  bboar  commonly  implies;  for  it  was 
a  wholettnmtf  custom  nmoni^t  the  Jews,  to  tf?cich 
every  child  *ume  trad**,  thouj^h  there  might  b*» 
little  piio»pect  of  his  depending  upon  it  for  Iua 

When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defence  before  hi* 
cnuoti  ymen  at  Jeruaalem  (Acts  xjtii.)»  he  tell*  thi-ni 
tlvnt  tlioM^h  bom  in  Tni"«u»,  he  had  been  "  broucht 
np "  JLtrantSpafifitvoE)  Ui  Jerusiiem.  He  mU!»t, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  b«'y,  when  he  waa  le* 
miriveil»  in  all  prolmbility  for  th«  wtke  of  bin  ediicn- 
lion,  to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  tnny 
imagine  him  aixiving  there,  perhap  at  nome  age* 
Ifetweea  10  and  15,  already  a  Helleniirt^  itpeakitig 
(tr(H?k  and  familiar  with  the  G re^k  version  of  the 
»SM'iptnn«,  po3i<^es?<itui^^  besides  the  knowletjge  of  hi« 
tmde,  the  elements  of  Gentile  leivruiug, — to  be 
taus^bt  at  Jems:il4?m  **  ai!coiTditJ!^  to  the  perfect 
mcuiuer  of  the  hw  of  the  fnthen*/*  He  loinit,  he 
s!u-*,  **  at  the  feet  of  Gnmaliel.**  He  who  wan  to 
resist  so  atontly  the  u^urpatinuB  of  the  law,  had  for 
hfs  tead-ker  oue  of  the  mcfcut  eminent  of  all  the 
do<toii!i  of  the  law.  [Gamaliel.]  It  i*  ^incrubr, 
tlisit  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  iiiterveo- 
tioTi  in  the  Apostolical  histoiy^  the  ma.ster's  coun- 
ftcls  of  tolemtion  ai*  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
persecuting  lenl  so  loou  displayed  by  the  pupil. 
The  temper  of  Gamaliel  himself  was  motknite  and 
caiidiil,  and  he  wan  pei^sonally  free  from  biijotry; 
but  his  tLnuhinji:  was  that  of  the  striclcst  of  the 
Phaiisee^,  and  boie  it*  natuial  frit  it  when  lod^^wl  in 
the  anient  and  thoTOUgh-cning  nature  of  Saul- 
Other  fj-uits,  bt^ides  tluit  of  a  zml  which  persecuted 
tlie  Church,  may  no  doubt  be  leferifvd  to  the  time 
when  Saul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  A  thorough 
tiaidins;  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  tiaditious  of 
llic  ckb'is  nader  an  acute  and  accomplisheil  m;v!»ter, 
liitLsl  linre  done  much  to  exeiiciifie  the  miud  of  S«iui, 
ainl  to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  Bubjectc  in 
wliit'h  he  was  afteiwai^^  to  be  so  inteiii»ely  inte- 
lest^'d.  And  we  are  not  at  all  bound  to  «uppf«e 
that  bH!aii.'^ehi&  zeal  fcir  the  law  was  sti-ong  enough 
\o  -ft  hmi  upon  pei-sectiting  the  believei-s  in  Jesut, 


Kilth  the  ApcMlle'i  own  fltatetncnl  that  be  w«a  bom  At 
T«r«HBtActA  JtxII.  3). 

^  His  wnrtl*  (ri  the  epeedi  before  Agrlppa  (Acts  xxti, 
4,  5),  M  mniinff  to  th«'  nwrlvwl  text,  refer  eichwJvety 
Ut  UU  Uic  At  JeriMtlelEu     Dut  If  w«  nad,  wllb  the 
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he  had  lh<-iTfWr«  nprninHif^l 

utr'    * ■  -  --   '■  ],ut  to  hmi 

1  ^ftiteiMrl 

*■'>        ■      ■_  .  ,.n^lv   i 

abftent  titmi  tive  ^ 

tVom   !»oyhood   to 

aj-e.  oiFti'm-T  than  uoi,  lut .u  k  W  ,v»vr 

by  inward  »tft«gv:le*  «»d  prrpkiiti 

of  Gfimaliel  may  hart;  bwn  cni^ri*  a  i 

crmriict*  ifi  his  own   mind   wh*^  hm  I 

Into  the  holy  work  ofj-ttiji,  ttiYn 

Saul  was  yet  *•*  y<> 
vii,  ,>d),  whrft  the  Chn> 
ex^iaiuiuii  which  vrns  oi4iimxJU«i  i 
of  the  St'ynti  appoint^l    to  imrrt 
the   ti|)eitiai     ;  '        ,  ptmO 

Amoji4;»t  til  1  w«l^  ! 

.some  **iiflii  :  \Xet 

^id  as  ha V nig  twwi  one  ©f  lli««r« 

him  afterwards  kr-^pirr::^  rhc  cfofhei  tt/tisa 

witnesses  w!i 

7  )*  were  tin- 

.«ays  thr 

iuiz  nil' 

from  M  ; 

woitU,   Miiiitg   t«' 

hatre^i   imw  biirnK 

embittered   and   ag:^(;iv;iLji*i   li*  .t^ 

|Ki«iing  through  a  terrible  ainit  kri 

n'  *^   t  he  was  nut  ooe  tP  Ip  a 

by  the  Batire  i« 
i"  e  fimst  hare  beeo  •lil 

He  was  Uie  roost  unwt^ned  ud  \taft 
Hecutort,     ••  A«  for  :iatd,  ht  aatr  fciH 
Church,  entering  iniu  #wr  haw*  mik 
ax»c!   women,  oommittttJ  thm  h  |^*1 
Till.  3). 

vetted.    What  the  r^rn  f»  ,>i  lini  t< 

are  now  i<»  ob^enrr,- 

the  belierera  **  i^rt. 

turned  his  tlvi 

amniigst  the  i  ii 

ptilou*  city, 

6Bmt\t    and    (i  ' 

allowed  by  tii-^ 

hcnd  thein, 

ther,  is  relnt*^' 

by  the  hUtouan  lu  ht?  ^'*^  T 

mldresses  made  br  St  W** 


able,     > 
fijldefn 
for  thi' 
them  fi; 
the  aur 
oC  nu} 
st'aii'*'!)'  -- 
fide  itiooKisitt 
und  thut  he  >! 
suL'h  a  maitj ' 
cteiJibie.     Oi 
tonaa  himsrii  mn 


t^M 


better  antbeH'! 
dpenklrrt  uf  tt* 
Si  larsvA  *ir  t^i 
JeruaslaOL 
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iiurs  Mi}>sequeut  aocounU  were 
ni  by  tlie  puipOKe  tor  which  he 

St.  Lukes  statement  is  to  be 
I- 1 9,  wliere,  however,  the  wordii 
(?4i  to  kick  Oipiiniit  the  pricks,"  in- 
Ijt^ate  nnd  l<uiv;liKh  vei-sion,  ouf^ht 
lie  ^udiieii  li^ht  t'l-oin  heaven  ;  the 
ukiitv;  with  authority  to  His  pei-se- 
ck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  over- 

duys'  8us)N'use;  the  coming  of 
MijiTer  of  th«>  Lonl ;  and  Saul's  bap- 
e  tin-  leadiuj;  fesituies,  in  the  eyes 
}i  the  jilKit  evtait,  and  in  these  we 
he  cluef  si^^iiiticance  of  the  ooa- 
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tniptue  the  historical  relation  with 
lave  in  St.  i'aul's  speeches  (Acts 
Th<»  i-eader  will  do  well  to  con- 
plaee.     But  we  have  here  to  deal 
facts  of  op'eemeiit   or  diifei-ence. 
he  \i*^\\U  the  .<i}ieeches  adil  to  what 
H  that   the  phenomenon  occurred 
that  the  light  shuiie  i-ouud,  and  was 
s  (xtin^KUiiiins  a«(  well  as  himself. 
siiVN  that  at  the  shining  uf  this 
c»nii>ai)y  (*'we  all"}  fell  to  the 
.  nnt  O'litniiUctcd  by  what  is  sai*!, 
I  whiih  journeyed  with  him  sttw*! 
theie  is  i.o  emphasis  on  **  st(M>d,'* 
ling  antithetiud  to  Saul's  falling 
e  but  to  hupiM>se  the  others  rising 
standing  still  ai^ei-wards  in  greater 
ugh  nut  faeeing  or  hetiriug  what 
n-.inl,   to  leconcile  the   naimtives 
either.     Arter  the  question,  **  Why 
me?"  the  '2iv\  s|)iH!ch  adds  *'  It  is 
I)  kick  against  the  gooils/'     Then 
s  supply  a  question  and  aaswer — 
lo  art  thou.  Lord?    And  he  said,  I 
liiuvth),  whom  thou  pen.«riite.st." 
I   to  gt>  into  Damascus  and  await 
le   1st  s})eech  agrees  with  Acts  ix. 
xH)nling   to  that  chapter  the  men 
111  the  V4Mce,"  in  the  1st  s)>eech  it 
'aid  not  the  voice  of  him  that  s{x\ke 
us  n-:isoiutble  to  conclude  from  the 
lat  the  men  actujdly  heaid  sounds, 
il.  an  aiticulate  voitT.     With  reganl 
nanias,  theiv  is  nocH>llision  lietween 
and  the  1st  speech,  the  latter  only 
tional  woids  to  Ananias.     The  2nd 
»  give  details  of  the  c«nvei"sion  atler 
am  Jesus,  whom  thou  ]N>i>ei'utest. 
ami  on  thy  feet."     St.  Paul  adds 
I  of  Je^us,  an  exposition  of  the  pur- 
ie  luul  api'eai'Cil  to  him.    It  is  easy  to 
bing  tht-s*'  woitls  to  Jesus.  St.  Paul 
iej».>rter  is  violating  the  onler  nn<l 
e:irlier  a»-a>unts.     But,  if  we  Ivar 
iivand  pur))OM>  of  St.  Paul's  a<ldiess 
we  shall  siiiely  not  sup(>ose  that  he 
i  striit  ti-uth,  when  he  adds  to  the 
i^>us  s|)oke  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
he  M>und,  without  interjM>sini:  any 
it«'r  oceasion,  that  fuller  e.x|»o>ition 
»tf  til*'  crisis  throUiih  whieh  he  was 
lif  wa-*  not  to  r»HiMve  till  atteiwanls. 
iiaily   hiMpl  fi<im  J«sus  on  the  w:iy 
.  w;t»  allerwanls  intiMpi et<tl,  to  the 
.\o  thos<'  delinite  expie^sions. 
t  nut  forget  tliat,  wkitfver  we  hold 


Of  to  tlie  ezte.nal  nature  of  the  pbcnomena  we  ar« 
considering,  the  whole  tiaiiMiction  was  ecMotiaUy, 
in  any  case,  a  spuHtuai  communication.  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  manifested  Himself  as  a  Liring  Pcmon 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  verj 
woitls  could  be  undcistood,  is  the  substantial  fart 
declared  to  us.  The  piii-poi't  of  the  thi*ee  narratives 
is  that  an  actual  convention  took  place  between 
Saul  and  the  Loi-d  Jesus,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen  Jesus.  The 
gi-ouuds  tor  believing  that  he  did  ai«  the  two  ex- 
pressions of  Ananias  ^Acts  ix.  17 ),  **  The  l^ord  Jesus, 
who  appeai-ed  unto  thee  in  the  way,*'  and  (Acts 
zxii.  14;  *'  That  thou  sliouldest  see  the  Just  One," 
and  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  8),  **  Last 
of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also."  Commriug  these 
passages  with  the  nan*atives,  we  conclude,  either 
that  SmuI  had  an  instantaneous  vision  of  .lesus  as 
the  tianh  of  light  blinded  him,  or  that  the  *'  seeing  " 
was  that  apprehension  of  His  presence  which  would 
go  with  a  retd  couvei-sation.  How  it  was  that  Saul 
•*  siiw  "  and  "  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable  to  de- 
termine. That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice, 
were  both  dill'ereiit  from  any  ordimiry  phenomena 
witli  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were,  familiar, 
is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  narrative.  It  is 
also  implieti  thtit  they  weie  speciallv  significant  to 
SauL  And  not  to  those  with  him.  We  gather  there- 
fore tiuit  theiv  were  real  outward  plienomenn, 
thnnigh  which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of 
a  Piwence  rev«ded  to  him  alone. 

Kxteiiially  there  was  a  flash  of  light.  S}iintnalljr 
*'  the  light  of  the  gos])el  of  the  gloi  y  of  the  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  (iotl."  shone  upon  San),  anu 
convicteil  the  darkness  of  the  heait  which  had  shut 
out  Love  and  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
tlxtenuilly  S«iul  fell  to  the  giound.  Spiritually  he 
wiu  piostrated  by  sluime,  when  he  knew  whom  lie 
had  been  persecuting.  Kxteriully  sounds  Ut»ued  out 
of  heaven.  Spiiitually  the  CniciHed  snid  to  Soul, 
witli  tender  ivmonstiTince,  **  I  am  Jesus,  why  jier- 
secutest  thou  me  ?"  Whether  audibly  to  his  com- 
panions, or  audibly  to  the  Loit)  Jesus  only,  Saul 
confessed  himsi'lf  in  the  spirit  the  sen'snt  f>f  llim 
whose  nnme  he  had  hateil.  He  gav**  himself  up, 
without  being  able  to  see  his  way,  to  the  disjiosal 
of  Him  whom  he  now  knew  to  have  vindicatetl  His 
claim  over  him  by  the  very  sairitice  which  for- 
merly he  had  despised.  The  Phaiisee  was  con- 
verted, onoe  for  all,  into  a  disciple  of  Jesus  tha 
Crucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  outward  phenomena  att(>nding  his  conversion 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  *'  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  important  pnsAage 
in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of  nis  conversion 
itself.  Dr.  Baur  (P<imA«,  p.  64\  with  his  n-ndi- 
ness  to  find  out  disa*epnncies,  insists  that  this  jios- 
sage  represents  quite  a  dilleimt  pitxvss  fmm  th^it 
nHi>nle<l  in  the  Acts.  It  is  manifestly  not  a  lejie- 
tition  of  what  we  have  been  reeuling  aiiti  considering, 
but  it  is  in  the  most  (lerfect  harmony  with  it.  In 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Cialatian^  (i.  !.'>,' lil)  St.  Paul 
h.TS  these  wonls:  "When  it  pleaseil  (Joil,  who  sepn- 
iiiteii  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  ealle«l  me 
by  His  grace,  to  remit  His  Son  in  met  that  I 
mi'^'ht  pivarh  Him  among  the  he:ithen  .  .  ."  (A»o- 
KoKvr^cu  rhy  vihw  ai>rov  /r  ifit^  >.  Wh:it  woids 
ttMild  exjiress  more  exactly  than  these  the  spiritual 
ex|MMieiuv  which  occnniil  to  Saul  on  the  way  to 
1  hinuiACus  ?    The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
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of  (lofi  i«  rJwnly  the  main  point  tn  'he  nnmitlve. 
THiR  tiiAnit'aiUtion  wtw  brought  Jibomt  through  a 
n'movnl  of  the  veil*  ot'  pivjudi*'©  and  ignoriinoe 
vrUuU  hliiirlrd  th«  eyci  ol'  Saul  to  «  Crucitiwl 
Dpliverpr,  (vitu^u^nni;  Xh i ou^h  ^lacnficw.  And ,  whiit- 
urer  part  the  ficit»c«  rnny  \m\e  phi3'eil  in  th#  tians- 
iictloti,  thf?  e^nence  of  it  in  ,\uj  k'iisi?  tiitist  httve  Itwii 
SmiiI'a  inuraiid  rinion  oi'a  fi|iiiitunl  Lord  d<M^*  to  hi* 
*f*intj  from  whrtni  he  coiiM  not  e^iaifie,  wlicec  every 
command  he  was  henceforth  to  0W7  in  tlie  ^^pirit. 

It  would  be  git)un<iltr«  to  ib»imie  that  IJie  netr 
CDtixictionM  of  thnt  raid-iiny  immutiiatcly  cleare«i  and 
«ettled  theiivtelviffl  in  SAuI'fl  mind.  Jt  is  tuHieient 
to  ny  that  he  was  then  conv>eriedt  or  tumeil  round. 
For  a  wliile»  no  doubt,  hi«  Lnwaitl  state  wtu  ooe  of 
liwe  and  expectation.  He  wo*  being  **  ted  by  the 
hand*'  spintuAllj  by  his  Master,  as  well  fu  bodily 
by  his  oftmpiinionf.  Thus  eitterin;  Dsmnjcu*  as  a 
ierrant  of  the  Lord  Je«us,  he  »ouglit  the  houke  of 
•ue  whom  he  hod,  perhnps,  intended  to  perswute. 
J  lidos  maf  hjire  been  known  to  his  guest  us  & 
dUciple  of  the  Lord.  Ceilainly  th«  fnzne  of  SauKs 
coming  Hod  preceded  him  ;  and  AnnoiAJi,  **a  devout 
man  accoi-ding  to  Uie  law  "  but  a  believer  in  Jesus, 
when  dii^cted  by  the  I/»rd  to  visit  him»  wonders  at 
what  he  i«  told  concetti ing:  the  notorious  pereetutor. 
He  obeyji,  however ;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name 
of  *•  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  ha^l  appeared  to  him  in 
the  way/  he  puts  hit  hand:;  on  him  tbit  he  may 
fet^ive  hi*  sight  aim!  be  tilled  with  the  Holy  GhofiL 
Thei^opoR  SaaFs  eyta  are  immediately  purg^,  and 
hia  sight  in  Ktftored.  '*Tht  same  hoar/*  says  8t. 
)'au)  {AcfA  xxii.  13),  *^  I  looked  up  upon  him.  ^n>) 
lie  SHiid,  The  God  of  our  ftitlier^  bith  chosen  thee, 
Ikit  iJiQU  sfaouldi'jfit  know  Hjjs  wilL  and  i«oe  th«  Jii<it 
One,  and  shouldest  hmr  the  ^-ojc-*  of  His  month, 
For  thou  shjilt  he  Win  witmss  imto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  ftwn  awd  hflird,"  Every  word  in  thii 
Jiddi^esa  slrixes  some  choi^  which  we  hear  mounded 
Again  and  iigiiiu  in  St.  Taul's  Epistles.  The  new 
convert  is  not,  au  it  \i  u>  rommon  to  say,  converted 
fixim  Judaism  to  Chrwtianity — the  God  ^  of  ti*e 
Jeicuh  fathers  o'lwjr*  him.  He  is  chosen  to  hujw 
(toWg  leiii.  That  will  i»  mAnife<>teil  in  the  R\i)htcom 
One,  Hitn  Saul  aee9  and  h^ars^  in  order  th^t  he 
may  be  a  miners  of  Htm  to  ail  men.  The  eternal 
will  of  the  God  of  Abraham  ;  that  will  revealed  in 
a  Uighteous  Son  of  God;  the  testimony  concerning 
Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind : — tbes*  are  the  essentially 
Pauline  principles  whidi  aj-e  declared  ia  all  the  teach- 
ing of  die  Apostle,  and  illustrated  in  all  his  actions. 

After  the  necoveiy  of  bb  sight,  Saul  receired  the 
washing  away  of  his  sins  m  baptism.  He  then 
broke  his  tht^  days*  tast,  and  was  strenj^thened : 
an  image,  again,  of  the  strengthimtng  of  his  faint 
«nd  hungering  spirit  thmugh  a  pftitlcljKititiU  in  the 
Divine  life  of  the  Church  at  Dimiascus.  He  was  at 
once  received  into  the  felloirship  of  the  disciples, 
•nd  began  without  delay  the  worJE  to  which  Ananias 
had  designated  him ;  anid  lo  the  ostouishmejit  of  all 
hi&  heuei'i^  he  pnx:laimf«i  Jivus  in  tlw  nynajcrotn^^ 
dii'lAnng  him  lo  be  the  ,San  of  God.  Tbu  was  the 
itiUuia)  ^uvl  to  hts  oHivcmnn !  he  ww  to  pio- 
cltum  JesiU*  Uie  Cntdited,  hi>t  t^  the  Jews  as  uieiir 
own  C'hiist,  aJterwaids  to  the  world  as  the  Son  of 
llie  Ln-iiig  God. 

The  imiTBtive  in  the  Aots  t«1Ls  us  iimpjy  that  he 
^ji>  luriiptpj  m  this  wovk,  with  mcKiuing  vigour, 
loi  *•  muny  days»,"  up  to  th<»  time  when  imminent 
tlui^f  diuve  him  from  I)««nvts:nft.  Kiom  ihe  EpMie 
to  Uir  UolafcuuLs  ^1,  17,  l^j  we  Icmtu  tliut  the  nuiiiy 
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dayit  werv  at  least  a  gaol  ttart  of  **  di 
atid  that  i^aul,  not  thinking  1I  ut^otamtij 
Autlionty  to  preach  i'rnm  the  AptMtlin. 
befoi'ehtm.  went  arter  his  cf>itvfr»ifnj  rr 
and  returnnl  liom  thence  to  I ' 
nothing  whatever  of  this  vi-i 
district  Saul  wi-nt,  how  long 
pmiiMKe  he  went  there.     Vw. 
in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  w- 
Jerusalem,  we  infer  tliat  it  tonk 
delibf'ratdy  committ«i  him*a»!f  tn  ♦ 
claiming;  Jejius  as  the  « 
probaliility,  that  he  wn- 
thflt,  by  tor'         -  "  - 
with  llie  I 

rie.'ply  into  )i  ,     

con^  eiVion,     That  ^ui  did  not  aprdU  uttr  gmur 

portion  q(  the  **  thn^  ymn"'  at   Ihrntv-rn  ipts^ 

prahftljl<*,  for  thes' 

of  the  Jews  woi  I 

or  three  year*  oi   pui : 

without  glowing  to  a 

dindples  at  Jerusalem  ^^ 

to  mirtrust  Saul  as  they  diii. 

him  as  preaching  J«aus  at  1 

cxHislderable  [leriod.     But  i? 

Sflul  was  in  Arabia  all  the  r 

ing  at  [^liiiascus.     For  all  ii«  u 

contntry  he  may  have  gowr  to  A; 

or  anywhere  eljse,  or  he  may  ba%**; 

at  iMmnsctu  for  some  lima  after  fctiiniiB|.| 

Arabia. 

Now  thnt  we  have    1 
flioni  I>;iii]jii«cU5,  we  art'  ^ 
and  have  the  double  rvi^ij< 
Act*,  and  of  the  Aftmtle  in  ' 
Coiinthianf.     Aocoidini:   t. 
lay  in  wait  for  Saul, 
W!itched  the  gates  of  i 
escnpe  fiom  them.   Ktiv  ^ .  :  . 
him  by  night  and  let  hini 
the  wall.     Aortjrding  to  M- 
it  was  the  ethnarch  under 
watched  tor  him,  desiring  to  ri;^ , 
L!^  no  di/hculty  in  reconciling  me  two  1 
We  might  similarly  ssr  ih-^t  fnr  Lent  1 
death  either  by  t^- 
There  \i  moie 

olKoer  of  kin.:  *i  ■  -  -  ■  1  i--  ;'uv 
mascus,  an«l  'ah'v  Ii-  ■.in.Miil  Iftid  1 
designs  of  th»^    I.  ^    ,      IImT    ^e   Imrii    fitna  < 

histwy  that  the  affaiis  of  l)«tnit^< 

time,  in  such  an  un»*itied  slate  n-  • 

ratjve  cot  impmbable.     [A" 

cf%\mi  fiom  I^iascus,  S«a! 

ruitakm,  and  t!»ei  e  **  aswiynJ 

disciph'i?;  but  thi-j  wene  ali 

believed    nut   that   h«    ^a* 

natural  but  trying  dj"  befra 

by  one  whos*  tuttne   \s  -*f  1 

ciated  with  his,     Bitrtuibi^ 

the  AjjottlfS   and    Cliui-ch    -i 

them— from  siome   fienional    urTM-wif 

presutnft— ^f  the  fact-*  of  8auri  coiiT«i«iim  md^ 

«iequetit  behAVumr  at  Dsmaacnia*     Tt 

that  the  tie^iru/  and  hform^  are 

features  in  thp  con  version*  and  1^ 

in  the  prenchin^,     Damab«*  d«tl 

had  seen  the  Lottl   In  the  wif,  ^ 

upoken   to  him,  and    how  that  b#    ua.i    i-rw      _ 

boldly  at  bonittsL'uii  in  the  n^una  nf  J^ata.     ^ 
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rmluctioD  removed  the  fenn  of  the 
il  Paul  **  was  with  them  coming  in  and 
t  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  cduca- 
iin,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant 
*  (ireriiins ;'  and  it  is  ntit  strange  that 
leix'cutor  wns  ningleil  out  fi-om  the  other 
the  objeirt  of  n  munleruus  htxitility.  He 
le  ajpiin  ursetl  to  Hw;  nu<l  by  way  of 
(H>k  hiinM>lf  to  his  native  city  Tarsus, 
pistle  to  the  (ialatians  St.  Paul  MJds 
irulai-s,  iu  which  only  a  pervei^  and 
ticism  could  see  anything  coutnidictoiy 
jiLHt  n>Utetl.  He  tells  us  that  hiit  motive 
p  to  Jeni-salem  rather  than  anywhere 
lit  he  might  see  Peter ;  tbit  he  nboile 
it\een  days;  that  tlie  only  Apostles  he 
>tf  r  and  James  the  Lord's  brother ;  and 
inls  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syiia 

remaining  unknown  by  face,  though 
for  his  conversion,  to  the  churches  in 
il  were  iu  Christ.     St.  Paul's  object  in 

this  ctHinexion  of  his  with  thoM  who 
les  befoi-e  him,  was  to  show  tiuit  he 
iccepteil  liik  ajMMtleship  as  a  commission 
On  this  )N>int  the  namitive  in  tiie 
y  Agrees  with  St.  Paul's  own  eame>t 
i  in  his  Kpi>tles.  He  i  eceived  his  Gom> 
n  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  also  mediately 
uuiias.  This  commission  included  a 
iuiti(«i  to  pi-each  Chiist  to  the  (ieutiles. 
itter  designation  he  did  not  act,  until 
?A  opeiMil  the  way  for  it.  But  he  at 
to  pruchiim  Jesus  as  tl>e  Chiist  to  his 
'men.  Ikinmljas  inti-nduced  him  to  the 
t  as  seeking  their  sanction,  but  as  having 
iixl  tne  Loixi  Jesus,  and  as  hiiving  boldly 
vly  in  His  name.  Proltably  at  Hist, 
mdence  as  an  Apostle  ot*  Chiist  was  not 
lought  of,  either  by  himself  or  by  tlie 
es.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  tliat  it 
u)|M>rtant ;  and  then  the  i-eality  ot'  it 
linly  from  a  reference  to  the  bt^nniug 
nlic  work. 
it  ^n^iocA.— While  Saul  was  at  Taivua, 

was  going  on  at  Antioch,  which  raised 

an  imiiort^uice  second  only  to  that  of 
itelf  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Aiiostle  of  the  <ientiles  Antioch 
>t  roiispi<*uous  place.  It  was  thei-e  that 
ig  of  the  <:ospel  to  the  (leiitiles  fiist 
jmI  from  theu<-e  that  it  whs  afterwards 
Its  geographical  |Mwitioa,  its  political 
ci«l  !m|)oitance,  and  the  pi-eseni-e  of  a 
>weifal  Jewish  element  in  its  popuU^ 
he  more  obvious  characteristics  which 
»r  such  a  uw.  There  came  to  Antioch, 
ersecutioQ  whkih  ai'ose  about  Stephen 
on  their  diri'ercnt  routes  the  disciples 
een  assembled   at   Jemsalem,   men  of 

Cyrpoe,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
le  good  news  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus, 
ch  was  reached,  the  woid  was  spoken 
t  unto  Jews  only  *'  (Acts  li.  19).  But 
mtiles  aUo  (o/ "EAXifrtf ) — not,  as  in 

"the  Grecians"  —  weie  amonirst  the 
he  word.  A  great  number  believed; 
lis  was  reporteil  at  Jerusalem,  Barmibas 
a  spedal  mission  to  Antioch. 
>rk  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much 
liled  mito  the  I^ord,"  Barnaljas  telt  the 

and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul. 
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Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at  Jenmkm,  h« 
had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy  and  devoted- 
ness,  and  skill  in  disputation.  He  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  most  brotherly  atfection. 
He  therefore  longed  for  hiro  as  a  helper,  and  sue- 
ceeiicd  in  bringing  him  to  Antioch.  There  tliey 
laboured  together  uniemittiugly  for  '*•  whole 
year,"  mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the 
believers,  and  '*  teaching  much  people."  All  this 
time,  as  St.  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand, 
Stml  was  stibonlinate  to  Barualns.  Until  **  Saul  *' 
became  **  Paul,"  we  rend  of  **  Barnabas  and  Saul  ** 
(Acts  zi.  SO,  zii.  2.%  xiii.  2,  7;.  Afterwards  th« 
order  changea  to  **  Paul  and  Barnabas."  It  seem* 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  theic  was  no  marked 
peculiarity  io  the  teaching  of  Saul  during  the  An- 
tioch period.  He  held  and  taught,  ia  oomnMo 
with  the  other  Jewish  belierers,  the  simple  Caith  in 
Jeeus  the  Chiist,  crucified  and  raised  from  tb« 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afttrwai^  depart  from  tht 
simplicity  of  this  £uth.  But  new  circumstance^ 
stin-ed  up  new  questions;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul 
of  Taivus  that  it  was  given  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  others  saw,  tliose  new  a|>pli(tations  of  the 
old  truth,  thoM  deep  and  worU-wide  relations  of  it, 
with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently  asso- 
ciated. Jn  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  the  Divine  government,  fiu.-ts  wen>  silently 
glowing,  which  wei%  to  suggest  and  occasion  the 
future  developments  of  fiuth  and  piactice,  and  of 
these  ImcU  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  un|irei-e- 
dented  accession  of  Gentile  pitMelytea  at  Antioch. 

An  op|>ortunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Bar- 
nnlms  and  Saul  joyfully  availeil  tliemselves,  for 
proving  the  adecti«)n  of  these  new  disciples  towards 
their  b.ethren  at  Jenisalem,  and  for  knitting  the 
two  communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  pmctical 
fellowshi|>.  A  manifest  impulse  from  the  Holv 
Spirit  began  this  work.  There  came  *'  prophets  ' 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch:  '*and  there  sUkmI  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabue,  and  siguitieil  by  tbit 
S|)int  that  there  should  be  grent  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world."  The  **  prophets  "  who  now  arrived 
may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and  Blanaeu, 
mentioned  in  xiii.  1.,  beskles  Agabus  and  others. 
The  pi-e<lictioQ  of  the  dearth  need  not  have  beea 
pui  iNwelesH ;  it  would  natumlly  have  a  dii-ect  re- 
feivnce  to  the  needs  of  the  pooi  er  brethren  and  tha 
duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfil- 
ment followetl  closely  upon  the  intunation  of  the 
cot. ling  famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch  deter- 
mined to  send  contributions  immediately  to  Jeru- 
Sidem ;  and  the  git\  was  conveyed  to  the  elders  of 
that  Church  by  the  hands  of  Bamabus  and  Saul. 
The  time  of  this  dearth  is  ragoely  designated  in  the 
Acta  as  the  rdgn  of  Claudius.  It  is  ascertained 
from  Joewphus's  history,  that  a  severe  fiunine  did 
m-tually  prevail  in  Judaea,  and  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  very  tiae  fixeii  by  the  event  recorded 
in  Acts  xii.,  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
was  in  a.d.  44.  [Agabus.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necesaary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Bamalsui  and 
>aul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  art 
bound  to  ace  in  the  reUtions  between  the  Mother- 
Church  and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  viMt  is 
illtistrntive,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
early' Church.  The  Apostlw  did  not  go  forth  t« 
tench  a  system,  but  to  enlarge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which  directed  and  furthered  their  laboun  was 
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SnO  ot'  I'lnnii  WHS  Wing  pnictiiTillv  tniinHti  itt 
*trier.  c^fM-rjunTillmi  with  hjs  eiiJ«?i'»  tii  tht  i'htinrh, 
*nri»  hrtUtJi  vrtiirh  he  Ir^int  now  wi;r«  to  uui  m 
^imnlini:  Jiim  ut  a  Intrr  111111*  from  KupjMHiiig  l\\t\t 
fl)f»  ui(iqiundeiii,«  whieli  h«  was  botjcid  to  ctnim, 
4iiouli|  involve  th^  ^IL'  ,  li  or  loo^nmg  of 

tUr  bonds  of  the  univt  1  ikwI. 

Having  tiiiichrtn^l  L....  ,..,1.  BiirnAhns  trnd 
Srtiil  i-etiimcHj  t»  Antioch,  bnugurg  with  thifm  nn" 
other  hclpor,  John  «uiiiamed  Mark,  n«ter''fi  soa  to 
Bitriiaiios.  The  work  of  fitt>phe»yiii^  and  teotliiDg 
wn»  r^urned,  ;Sever&l  of  tiie  oldest  luid  mo&t  ho- 
tMTiired  of  the  believej-s  in  Jeacut  were  espf>UDdto^ 
the  way  ofiiixJ  iitid  orgnniziiig  the  Chuixrh  in  that 
btijsy  metnojxjlis,  Traveliei^  wei-«  incesisantly  paji*- 
iuv^  to  aiid  fit>.  Autioch  wns  m  cou&Lint  conirny- 
uiration  witli  Cilicia,  with  Cjprujs  wttli  all  the 
wy^ibouiing  couutlies.  The  question  must  have 
fnrt^  itself  upon  hundi«d»  of  the  *•  Chmtiatw  "  at 
Artioch»  **  What  ia  th«»  meaning  of  this  foith  of 
otji-s,  of  tills  bti^itiAra,  of  this  incoi7«»i'ation,  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Got!,  for  the  trorldf  The 
C»o*jxd  is  not  tor  Judaea  Rlone:  bei-e  ai-e  we  Qn\h*d 
bf  it  at  Antjoch.  Is  it  meniit  to  stop  here?'*  The 
Chnidt  wa*  pregnant  with  a  ^"ent  movement,  and 
the  time  of  her  delireiy  was  at  hiiiid.  We  forget 
the  whole  roelhcd  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  uurtuie 
of  tl»e  rhuich,  if  we  n^crili?  to  the  mipubei  of  the 
flolj  <Jhost  any  theatrical  »uddeune£s»  and  dUcoii* 
fleet  tJiem  fi"om  the  tiuujght*  which  were  hrootlin^ 
ici  the  miud*of  the  difciplei.  At  eveiy  point  we  find 
both  cii'cumstance;*  and  inward  pejiMioinps  prepnring 
the  crisi*.  Somethiuf  of  diittt  cipeetation  seisms  to 
be  implied  in  what  i:*  said  of  the  lesideiis  of  the  Church 
ttt  Antio<!h,  that  they  were  **  niini.steriup  to  the 
Lordi  and  fuiiting/*  when  the  Holy  (jhost  >i[ioke  to 
them.  Without  doubt  they  knew  it  far  a  smil  si*t 
U]K>n  previous  sunnii«s,  wiien  the  voice  came  cl»*arly 
to  the  general  mind^  **Sejwirate  me  Banuvlwi*  nnd 
SfUil  for  the  work  whereuiito  I  have  called  thtfm/' 
That  **  work  "  wa*  partisilly  known  iilreafly  to  the 
Chmtian*  of  Antioch ;  who  con  Id  be  *«  tit  kn-  it 
US  tJie  two  brothers  in  the  faith  and  in  miituol 
alTtvtioii,  the  aon  of  eshortatinn»  and  the  highly  ao 
oninpli>hed  and  undaunted  convert  who  hod  i\wv\ 
the  lirht  l>een  called  '*a  chosen  ve«iscl»  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Loixl  before  tJie  Gcntil«s,  and  kings, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  ?  '* 

When  we  look  fanckt  from  the  higher  j^round  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity t  to  the  year*  that  paa^ed 
between  hi*  convei-sion  and  the  first  mifeioitary 
journey,  we  caunut  oUmhtc  without  reven-ut*  the 
t>nti«nt  humility  with  which  S<iul  waiteit  iht  hi* 
>la^tei*s  tim#.  He  did  not  saiy  for  onc«  only, 
•*  I^nl,  wlmt  wilt  thou  havtf  me  la  do?**  Ohc 
diemic  to  t'hiist  wsv>  thew.'etorth  hi»  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Subuitltt«g»  m  he  believiHt,  to  hi«  Loid*s 
dii^ction^  he  wa*  content  to  work  for  a  loni;  time  a** 
the  «ul«rdiiiate  ailiesigue^of  hi^  wuioi's  iu  the  Ihith, 
He  was  thu^  llie  Urtter  pivpared,  when  the  call 
came,  to  act  wilJj  the  authorily  which  Diat  «dl 
ftitdiTn^i  ujKXi  hvm*  He  lell  Antujch,  however, 
etdl  Uie  fceeoud  to  Ikvmalias.  Eveiythinj:  was  done 
Wtih  orderly  gravity  in  the  seoding  forth  of  the 
two  miisstoimnVs.  Tlieir  bsethren^  after  fjLsttU'^'  and 
pniyer,  laid  tlieir  huinds  on  them,  and  so  tiwy  de- 
part i»d« 

Tif  fint  Ml$i!ti^n>trff  Jount^. — Much  must  have 
Wa  h>d  from  BaniabM  and  Stud  as  to  the  iranes 
ttt'  tiie  jotintey  un  ahich  tJicy  em^iarked^     But  one 
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thloir  was  clear  to  tHetn,  that  th^  tmre  tFni  ^if^k 

it*  Bpeak  the  %m$ti  of  4i<Ml.     T\^v 

rheir  own  tuime  »»r  fur  tli*'ir  fiwv. 

were  in!ctn»nenb>  for  nlf-enug  wbit 

Hjmj*lf  wa!»  solving  lo  men.      We  • 

bistjftiT  a  j»et lectly  detiriile  r*ff»rrv 

St,   Paul  Bunnuneed  nji  " 

from  city  to  dty.     Hur 

tune  of  his  lewchiug  wji^i  :.. 

he  wjw  only  the  bwirrr  of  a  I 

ta  idle  to  diacuss  St.  Paul's  cm 

out  i-ecogni&infif  this  fiict.      We  .1 

thmk  of  bini  aa  of  a  rrbin  who  wn. 

rishing  such  a  conviction  Hi"' 

We  are   Umnd    to  ln-ar   in    i 

inHueri'e  which  that  cimvictui,: 

upon  his  natuie.     The  writer  «*  th#  J 

u(Kjn  the  «flme  av^utnptinit,     H«  t«D#  1 

s(M)n  as  Biuimht«  and  tinttl   i«eir.h«ii  C^^fi^Bi  I 
began  to  *'  unnoiujce  the  wotd  wf  G«nl.* 

The  second  fact  \o  be  rd««!rVHil  t*,  thai  ist^ 
present   tht^y  delivettNl  their  irHWMigr  10  tht  1 
gr>}^ues  of  the  Jews  only.     Tlwy  tmil  1 
till   thfT  shoidd   lie  dniwn  out  uf  it. 
they  had  jyone  thrrjnr;;h  thi   j».br?d,  fmir  ! 
Paphos^  they  wev 
trine  to  ;ui  emii- 
procoDsuL    Thi* 
his  countiynu'ni  l.    1 
ftuence   of  Jewi?^l.    ' 
corrupt  ftirm  of  i 
so  luxuriantly  Uj 
age*     A  Jew,  nauu\l  i 
and  fidse  pi«|»hel,  ha-J 
vemor,  and  t    ' 
was  an  int' : 
of  ihn  hifetu  V  —      J 
Ai!coHitngiy,   when  bergius 
strange  ttiichers  who  weiie  ai 
the  advent  of  their  true  Mi- 
them  aiiit  sent  tor  themi,      J 
iveiy   !    '  '      Apostles^  anij  ii^-utt  3U 

over  1  I  m  diuiger  of  jppnilitai^  M 

he  f'iju,  .  ...  -,...,  i«ii^i   tfuMii       T}i#ti  ^riul 
alMi  called  Paul," 
lemis,  decbred  ji: 
jmrary  blttidn»>ss.     Ti" 
Upon  him:  nnd  the  pi 
and  I-         '   '   '  V   tl'f  t.  u , 
comi^ 

Tlh'.. „ilar   I- 

betweeu  the  history  <<  m 

Peter  in  the  Acts»     l'\ 

ellirntive  foi-m  (/Vi'Wm.  p.  in 

theory  of  the  com|»<HUioa  ol  ' 

one  of  the  ' 
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lOfft  of  ooDMJmeiit  and  A.tjfic*.  aiiil  courting  thi* 
fk/Hglit  of  open  truth.  St.  P.iul's  bui^uat^  tn 
Byseif  in  studiously  directed  to  the  repitwf  of  tlie 
Imb  of  the  religious  imnntor.  Tho  Apufttle,  full  of 
Ibt  trot  Holy  Ghoitt,  looked  steftilily  on  the  deceiver, 
ipskc  in  the  name  of  •  God  of  light  and  rightMusnesa 
md  straightforward  ways,  and  put  forth  the  power 
•■'  that  God  for  the  vindication  of  truth  against 
dHoMon.    The  punishnwnt  of  Qymas  was  itself 

ambolical,  and  oonveyeil  **  teiiching  of  the  Lord." 
•  had  chosen  to  create  a  i*pintual  darlcness  around 
him ;  and  now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  dark- 
ocas,  and  he  went  about,  seeking  some  one  to  lead 
Him  by  the  hand.  If  on  i«iding  this  ncconnt  we 
rfefinr  t*>  St.  Pe1er*s  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we 
■hall  be  struck  by  the  differences  as  well  as  the 
manbLnnce  which  we  shall  obnei-ve.  But  we  shall 
ondoubtedly  gain  a  stronger  impiestiun  of  this  part 
•f  tho  Apostolic  work,  viz.,  the  conflict  to  be  wjiged 
Wtwera  the  Spint  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  and 
the  otil  ^irits  of  a  daric  snperKtition  to  which  men 
wort  mrrendering  themselves  as  slaves.  We  shall 
ChI  tho  worth  and  power  of  that  candid  and  open 
t«B|Hi  in  which  alone  St.  Paul  would  (."ommend  hit 
Mooo;  and  in  the  convenqon  of  Sergius  Paulus  we 
^■n  000  an  exemplary  type  of  many  victories  to  be 
««i  hf  the  truth  over  ndiiehood. 

TUi  point  ii  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
.  tftha  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul  now 
■  taovNi  Ftio],  and  begins  to  take  precedence  of 
Bonahai.     Notldng  is  mid  to  explain  the  change 
^BOBO.     No  reader  couM  resist  the  temptation  of 
ring  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
I  Saors  new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished 
B  eoovert.     But  on  reflection  it  does  not  seem 
^,  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have  wished, 

'  ^0rkm%  consented,  to  change  his  own  naoM  for  that 
^p/  m  distingaish^  convrrt.  If  we  put  Sergius 
/■i  ando,  we  know  that  it  was  exceedingly *com- 
Ar  Jews  to  bear,  besides  their  own  Jewish 
amother  borrowed  iirom  the  country  with 
they  had  become  connected.  (See  Cony- 
td  Howson,  i.  p.  Itf.'l,  for  full  illustrations.) 
i  haro  Simeon  also  named  Niger,  fiarsabas 
aed  Justus,  John  also  named  Maivus.  There 
therefore  why  Saul  should  not  have 
infancy  tlie  other  name  of  Paul.  In 
he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his  own  ooun- 
¥lanl us  amongst  the  Gentiles.  And  we  must 
■3d  St.  Luke  as  wishing  to  mark  strongly 
B^tioD  point  between  Saul's  activity  amongst 
«ountrymen,  and  his  new  labours  as  the 
^af  the  Gentiles,  by  calling  him  Saul  only, 
ae  first,  and  Pau*  only  afterwards, 
aversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  said, 
^J}  mai'k  the  beginning  of  the  work  nmon«:st 
"  "  •;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  Cypi"u«  iFi.it 
i  took  place  in  the  method  liitlierto  fol- 
^^^  Jkmalinsan<lSaulinpi«arhingthe(ios)K.'l. 
■^tafclic  aJdrentes  were  as  yet  continiHl  to  tlie 
^'•■"■^*;  but  it  wa«  soon  t**  be  otherwise.  Kuim 
Paul  and  his  company  **  set  sail  for  the 
,^  •  ^^  -  '^  arriveil  at  Perga  in  Paniphylia. 
^  •^^     heart   of  their   i^onipanion  Jolin   taileti 

ly   %Z**^    **  *****""**  ^  Jerusiilem.     Krom  P^;i^a 
r^       — "^'^•Ued  on  to  a  place,  obscure  in  M-ruhir  his- 
*  i_^^**"   most  memoi.iMe  in  tlie  histmy  of  the 
of  Christ. — Antioch  in  Pisi«iia.  [Antiocii 
-^-^    ^^*Ia.1     Here   "they  went   into  the  syna- 
>.^^^  the  »:il»b;ith-d:iy.  'an. I  Mi  'Ilxti  .'      {rTiMul 
fc^^J    V^ata  WJiN  it  cuiitairiinl  its  coUmy  of  Jews, 
^^J?"'^  (Min  pnKelyt4?>  who  wnrJiipiu-d  the  God 
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of  the  Jem,    Tho  degree  to  which  the  Jons  Md 

rod  and  settled  themsolves  over  tho  worid,  ani 
infi'oenoe  they  had  gained  over  the  more  respect- 
able of  their  Gentile  ndghbours,  and  especially  ovci 
the  womra  of  the  better  doss,  are  tacts  difUcuIt  to 
appreciate  justly,  but  proved  by  undoubted  rri 
dence,  and  very  important  for  us  td  beai  in  mil  1. 
This  Piuidian  Antioch  may  have  been  moi«  Jewish 
than  most  similar  towns,  but  it  was  not  more  at 
than  man?  of  much  greater  size  and  importance. 
What  took  place  here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
dty,  is  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its 
bearing  oc  the  history,  but  also  because  it  repre- 
sents more  or  leM  exactly  what  afteiwaitis  oceuned 
in  many  other  places. 

It  aumot  U.  without  design  that  we  have  smgle 
but  detailed  examples  given  us  in  the  Arts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addi-esses  which  St.  Paul  used  to 
deliver  in  nppenling  to  his  ditfereiit  uuthences.  He 
had  to  addj-ess  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  mission- 
ary labours,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  ivceivini;  the 
Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians;  to  cultivate<l 
Greeks;  to  mobs  enraged  against  himMtlf  pei son- 
ally;  to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  iufeti- 
mable  help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  argu- 
ments he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  thete  Kitna- 
tious.  These  will  be  noticed  in  their  placeb.  In 
what  he  said  at  the  svnagogue  in  Antioch,  we 
recoenixe  the  type  of  the  addresses  in  whirh  he 
would  intitxluce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Apostles  of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  I^w  and  tho  Pit)phets 
wero  read.  Ther  and  their  audience  were  nniteii 
in  reverence  for  the  saci^  bucks.  Then  the  inlei-s 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  sti-an>;ers 
but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people.  Paul  sttMid 
up,  and  ^ckoning  with  his  hand,  he  ftpoke. — The 
speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  I  (Ml.  The  chaiac- 
teristi(*8  we  obseive  in  it  are  these.  The  speakrr 
begins  by  acknowledging  **  the  God  of  this  people 
Isntel."  He  ascribes  to  Him  the  cUIing  out  of  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  its  subsequent  hi^ory. 
He  touches  on  the  chief  points  of  that  hi'itoiy  up  to 
the  reign  of  Davnit  whom  he  brings  out  into  pjo- 
mineuce.  He  then  names  J>»l'8  as  tlie  pioiuisi<d 
Sou  of  I^avid.  To  convey  some  knowleilge  of  Je^us 
to  the  mindN  of  his  hearei-s,  he  i-ecounts  the  chief 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history;  the  pivpaiiitory  prroi-h- 
ing  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the  rumour  lia<l 
spread  jHM-haps  to  Antioch^,  tlie  condemnation  of 
Jesus  by  the  nilei-s  *•  who  knew  neither  Him  nor 
the  pi*»)pl>cts,**  and  His  i"esiiiTev.-tion.  That  l«V.iur- 
rwtion  is  declnioil  tr>  Iw  the  Inllilment  of  all  CuA'% 
IMOini.M's  of  Life,  given  to  the  fUHu'i-s.  Thnuiun 
.lesi.>,  theiefore,  is  now  prot'lainu"*!  b/  i'c»\  Himself 
the  foi-giveness  of  »iiii»  and  full  jiistitirtition.  The 
Apo.-tle  concludes  by  diawin^:  t'lMin  the  pioplit-t!*  a 
waniins;  agjiinst  uii'lji'lief.  If  this  is  an  autluMitic 
e\ample  of  Paul's  piT:iching,  it  was  iin|Missihle  toi 
Peter  or  John  to  stait  mure  exrlusiveiy  fioin  tlie 
Jewish  covenant  and  piomiM's  tluin  did  llw  AjKfrtle 
of  the  (Ji-ntiles.  How  entirely  tlr..«.  iUmxuip.*^ 
resembhjs  those  of  St.  Peter  anl  of  Stephen  in 
the  earlier  rhaplei-s  of  the  Actsl  Tlieie  is  oii»y 
one  speiially  rauline  touch  in  me  whole, — tli 
wonls  in  ver.  :i9,  •*  Uy  Him  all  that  believe  are 
ju»tiritNl  fitmi  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not 
be  justifieil  by  tho  Luw  of  Moses."  *  KvidtUly 
ioiSMd  ui,'  says  Baar  (p.  IU3),  who  thinks  wo  on 
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dfliiia^  with  n  latit  ticimu,  *  to  pivraii  the  >peodi 
&Dai  Appealing  iw'-  IVtviiie,  und  to  i^ive  it  *  ftlli^htljr 
PHallofl  air.'  Certain I7,  ft  soiuidi  like  an  ecUa  at 
the  £pistle»  to  tiie  Roiuans  and  Galatiarjc.  But  U 
tbert  thenefur*  the  tlighfest  imxingjxiity  betwt^n 
lhi<  and  the  other  partj*  of  the  Addreias?  iioe^  fiat 
'hat  •*  forgiveness  of  &iiu  "  which  ^,  Peter  «uid  St. 
Pjiul  pi*odjitnied  with  th?  iiior(t  piTfc^ct  ajgc«emcikt« 
Gcuuect  itnelf  naturally^  in  the  tttoughta  of  one 
•xerciiied  by  the  bw  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  bwu, 
with  j^istiiioitiou  not  bj  the  bw  out  by  gmrv? 
If  we  AuppoM  that  Siiul  hiid  accepted  ju^t  the  ijuth 
which  the  older  Apo^tlea  held  iu  JesuK  of  Najuti^th, 
t}ie  llwilnh  of  t})e  Jews,  crudtied  and  nu.ted  from 
the  dead  acconliiig  t^^  tJje  teaching  of  the  ptxiphet^. 
and  iu  the  it?mj*Aion  of  ains  tlutiugh  Him  oottliiTned 
hj  the  gift  of  the  llolj  Gho&t  i  aud  that  lie  had  aim 
iud  tbotie  experieuoet,  not  known  to  the  older  Apo»^ 
tW«  of  whidi  we  see  tlie  working  in  the  Epintl^  to 
tli«  Komaotf  and  GaliitiaoA ;  thiA  ^pt^och,  in  ail  it« 
ptit«»  i«  predjwtj  wlwt  we  might  cjtp«ct ;  this  in  the 
VBiy  tetichiug  which  the  Apa%tle  of  the  Gaitilcs 
miiat  have  erc!rywhei"e  and  always  «et  forth,  when 
he  wu  speaking  **  God'»  word  "  for  the  first  time  to 
an  aflemtly  of  his  fellow-countiTniai. 

The  dlicourse  thu«  epitoiniEtd  prodnoed  a  strong 
impreiuoD  ;  aod  the  faeartfi  (not  **  the  Gentiles*'), 
requested  the  Apofttles  to  repeat  thdr  roisiiage  00 
the  next  labbath*  During  the  week  «o  much  in* 
terest  was  excited  by  tlie  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  sabhiith  day  **  almost  the  whole  city 
cazne  together,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God/'  It  vra& 
this  onncem  of  the  Gentiles  which  sifipHUis  to  hnve 
fiiit  alieiuted  the  minds  of  the  Jow*  from  what 
thcT  had  he^ird.  They  were  HUed  with  cnry.  They 
probably  felt  that  theiv  was  a  diflerenoe  between 
tho«e  effoi'td  to  giun  Gentile  pitieelyte^  in  which 
they  had  themfielves  been  so  iucceufuit  and  thi& 
uew  preaching  of  a  Mesdah  in  whom  a  justihovtion 
which  the  Law  conld  not  gire  wn£  offciiid  to  men. 
The  eagerueae  of  the  Gentiles  to  heai'  may  have  con- 
firmed their  inatiuclire  nppi-ehen^iona.  The  Jewiih 
envj  once  routed  became  a  power  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  Gospel ;  aiid  these  Jews  at  Antioch  «?t 
themseWes  to  oppose  bitterly  the  woi^ds  whicli 
Paul  spoko. — We  liave  hei-e,  theiiefoi'e,  a  new  phai>e 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Gospel.  In  ih&t  forvi^i 
countries  It  \»  not  the  Cit)^  or  Nn^aretli  whirh  \& 
moit  immediately  reptitsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro* 
claiming  of  iesiU£.  It  is  I  he  wound  pven  to  Jewiish 
Importance  iu  the  tusodatiou  of  Gentiles  witii  Jews 
■s  the  i^eceirers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Genii  let 
had  been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  oJTence  would 
have  been  taken.  But  the  pjnMjIamfttion  of  the 
ChriBt  oouki  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overlropt^  by  iU  own  fbj-oe,  tJiese  narrowing  me* 
lhod».  It  WAS  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one  nation 
cnh  ,  but  to  inuiikJud, 

The  new  oppobitioii  brought  out  new  action  on 
rhe  part  of  the  Apostles.  ILejcc'ted  by  the  Jews^ 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  fi-om 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembeiTe«i  and  de- 
Glai«i  wbrtl  the  pj  uph^b  hnd  foi-etold  of  the  enlight- 
tn-ng  and  dtdiventnc*  of  the  whole  world.  In 
spenking  to  the  (fentiles.  therufoie,  tliey  were 
flinply  tulfilting  the  promise  of  the  Covenant.  The 
gitl,  we  obtjenc,  of  whicJ>  the  Jews  weit  dcpiivrng 
thenuielvfs,  and  which  the  Gentiles  who  Vteiieved 
wcit:  aii^xpting,  is  dstoiibed  as  **  eteruAl  life "  (^ 
tddmtQS  C*'^)-  i^  ^^  the  hfe  of  which  the  risfm 
Jf»u<  was  the  fouotuo,  which  Hetei'  luul  John  hail 
dpcared   at  Jeruaakm,  and  of  which  all  *<l«  of 
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With  th-ii  <  V, 
enthusiasm  of  thtrir  •! 
now  tmrclled  on  to  I . 
at  Antiodj  werp 
Lyciioniancounti 
luid  Oei'be,     Ht-kt  —  ^  — 
heatliena.     At  Lystn  t^  l« 
place,  the  nanntive  of  whi 
the  noGOunt  of  the  simiW 
John  at  the  gate  of  tlte  T- 
becomes  doter,  if  we  insert  i 
before  *'  Stand  upright  on  lU^ 
my   unto  thoe  in   the  nam 
ChrtRt."     The  pamllcl  \mA»  xm  lo  tycmmn  up*' 
distinctly  that  evwy  mes^^gef  of  ,l«,u»  Chji<l  ■ 
herald  of  life-  The>ptiiT  .♦•fwii 

which  was  of  fnith,  i>  A  tapifis 

the   invigonition   of  iitij.j-^e-iii    nuibs. 
truth  was  to  be  oonvtyei  to  the  i 
ru^em,  and  to  the  baitheiia  of  t] 
wiis  receired  tiattitally  hf  these  pagans. 
the  Apostles  for  f^^  *?«1liiiTe  IW 
of  the  moi 
l*anl,  whn 
riu*).  Tl 
ofler  sacru 
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the  Apostleii  ivuulJ  Mty  ti.*  iiu  i^iMradl  j 
ence.  ApJNml^  U*  the  $i:riptUT«s  nfRU 
God  of  Aiiiiihnm  and  {j«asc  and  JaooK  1 
been  out  of  plu  e.  Tlie  Apo«l«  Bame  lk  I 
G<kI,  who  made  heaven  mui  «iitik  and  1 
all  things  diemu,  xiit  '  \»h<dt| 

All  tl4e  nntions  la  it*    1  *^^ 

His  messengei's,  Th- 
of  Himseif  which  the  1 
held.  In  til*  ''     '■■' 

heaven  a.  .jj«}«irten  1 

and  joy.     1     j  ,  ijntsf  d*i 

they  had  only  octevl  as  in»triunfini»of  lh«  ( 
They  themselves  wei-e  not  H;odt«  but  f 
of  like  passions  with  the  Ljtaisiiism,    Ikr  1 
God  was  now  tnani^ting  llimialf  l 
men,  desiring  that  hencelorth  the  t 
walk  in  their  own  ways*  but  111*. 
call  upon  the  people  to  gife  up  tbt  1 
worships  and  to  turn  to  the  UrvoQ  Gel  ^ 
1  The&«.  i.  %  lOf,     In  thifi  vMmsv  tU  r 
Jesus  dor-  >^fif  %«  t 

the  Apost  tb«  i^  a/  tibil  & 

3c»d  to  wi.  ^    .,    J .,  uiess,  IfHiHf  ik  ( 

:jf  His  death  and  resurreetiou»  asd  ; 
comii.4;  again. 

AltLougli  tlte  peo|s1' 
to  woi^liip  r«ul  rt.nii  ' 
idolatrous  in»tinct»np|)''.'-  in  i^\*  ju 
and  thtf  aUow«d  UMsoselfv  la  In  p 
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>7  Jews  who  came  from  i  Dtioch  and  loo- 
;lut  thej  attacked  Paul  with  tttoDCb,  and 
liey  had  killed  him.  He  reooTered,  how 
hs  disciplett  were  standing  round  him,  «ad 
n  into  the  ??♦*.  The  next  day  he  left  it 
lahas,  and  went  to  Derbe^and  thence  they 
onoe  more  to  Lystrt,  and  so  to  loonium 
och,  renewing  their  exhortations  to  the 
bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
»ut  to  recognize  them  as  the  appointed 
agh  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  into 
y  were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In  order 
h  the  Churches  after  their  departure,  they 
ippointed  "elders"  in  every  city.  Then 
!  down  to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they 
« to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  i-elated  the 
vhioh  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  espe- 
**  opening  of  the  door  of  taith  to  the  Gen- 
nd  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 
yimcil  at  Jeruaalefn.  (Acts  xv.  Gala- 
— Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
rally  the  next  important  scene  which  the 
sets  before  us, — the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
etermine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 

V  of  Moses.  In  following  this  portion  of 
r,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
h  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
>e  of  thetie  is  historical,  What  were  the 
etween  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ? 
'  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ? 

ations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
•t  ibilh  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must 
•re  why  we  accept  St.  Paul's  statements 
atian  Kpistle  as  additional  to  the  history 
V.  The  first  impression  of  any  reader 
s  supposition  that  the  two  writi*ra  might 
g  to  the  sanw  event.  The  one  would  at 
;  the  other  to  his  mind.  In  both  he  reads 
nd  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
le  Gospel  preached  to  the  unciix:umcit«d, 
sing  with  the  oMor  Apostles  the  terms  to 
i  upon  Gentile  believers.     In  both  the 

is  announced,  that  these  believers  should 
f  free  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 

main  points  which  the  narratives  have 
n.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both, 
I  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
*  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 

Many  joints  ami  members  of  the  ti'ansac- 
v«n  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  in  St. 
Jiers  in  one  or  two  cases  are  suLstituted. 
the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  the  3rd  men- 
:he  Acts,  after  Saul's  conversion  ;  in  Ga- 
;   is  apparently   mentioned  as  the   2nd. 

this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain, 
:  will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  vi>it 
em  ineiitioaed  in  GaLitians  coincides  beit^ 
other  mentioned  in  the  Acts, — as  the  'Jnd 

V  the  4th  (xviii.  22).  He  will,  in  all 
f,  conclude  without  hesitation  that  it  does 
ither  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Paul 
a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis;  and  it  is 
ded  by  the  vigorous  i^ise  of  P:iloy.  But 
we  to  pbice  the  visit  ?  The  only  posaible 
it  u  M»me  short  time  befoi-e  tlie  visit  of 
(ut  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  lan- 
ch.  XV.  decidedly  implies  that  Uie  visit 
fti«l  was  the  first  paid  by  raui  tu.d  IVar- 
Jerusaiem,  after  ti)t>ir  great  success  in 
th«<>0!>prl  amongst  the  Gentilm. 
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We  sQppoae  thi  rewkr,  thaefere,  to  recur  to  k's 
6:«t  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself; 
*'  Granting  the  ooosiderable  differences,  ire  thcra 
after  all  any  plain  contradictiont  between  the  two 
narrauTes,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  oocurrenoas?^ 
The  answer  must  be,  **  There  are  no  plain  centra 
dictions."  And  this,  he  will  perceive,  is  a  very 
weighty  fact.  When  it  is  recognized,  the  reeem- 
blanoes  ftrvt  observed  will  return  with  recewed 
force  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  narratiTea.— 
Whilst  Pkul  and  Barnabas  were  staying  at  Antioch, 
"certain  men  from  Judaea"  came  there  and  tanght 
the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jeruialem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St  Pliul 
says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation"  (icor'  inro- 
KdAv^ir),  so  that  we  are  to  underhand  him  as 
receiving  a  private  intimation  from  the  Dirint 
Spirit,  as  well  as  a  public  commission  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  On  their  way  to  JeruialeB, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  "  When  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  uey  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
dechu^  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them  ^ 
(Acts  zv.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communi- 
cated his  views  **  privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,"  through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his 
work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and  the  Church 
in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  difli- 
ciUties;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been  Pha- 
risees thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  pbuse,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
te.iching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  becanie 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  thei*e  was  much  disputing. 
Arguments  would  be  uj«ed  on  both  sides ;  but  when 
the  peivons  of  highest  authority  spoke,  they  appealed 
to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, — the  oouiw 
of  factSf  through  which  the  will  of  God  had  been 
manifestly  shown.  St.  Peter,  reminding  his  hearers 
that  he  himself  had  been  first  employed  to  open  the 
door  of  faith  to  Gentiles  points  out  that  God  had 
Himself  bestowed  on  the  uncircumcised  that  which 
was  the  seal  of  the  highest  calling  and  fellowship  in 
Christ,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  iihost.  **  Why  do  yon 
not  acquiesce  in  this  token  of  (lod's  will  ?  Why 
impose  upon  Gentile  believers  ordinances  which  we 
oun»elves  have  found  a  heavy  burden?  Have  nut 
we  Jews  left  otT  trusting  in  our  Ijiw,  to  depetnl  only 
on  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jwus  Christ  f — Then, 
cairrying  out  the  same  appeal  to  the  will  of  (iod  as 
shown  in  fiicts,  Barnabas  aiid  Paul  relate  to  the 
silent  multitude  the  wonders  with  which  God  had 
accompanied  their  preaching  amongst  the  (lentilet. 
Af\er  they  had  done,  St  James,  with  inoomparatle 
simplicity  and  wisdom,  bines  up  the  testimony  of 
recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  andent  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question. 

The  judgment  was  a  dedsive  one.  The  injnno* 
tion  that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  from  fomicatinn  explained  itself. 
The  abstinence  fiom  things  strangled  and  from 
blojd  is  desii^  a:   a  concessioo  to  the  customs  vl 
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^  J«ic*  *h4>  wfre  to  be  louii'J  in  crei  y  city*  iivu 
Mr  whwiii  il  WW  *Ull  riftht,  when  they  ha/i  boliei  «i 
b  J  etui  Chritt,  to  observe  the  Law.  i!^L  TAtil  h(vl 
Completely  goiiied  hi*  point.  The  oUler  Apoetles, 
]«m«s*  Cephas,  imil  Jolin^  peroeivtiij;;  the  gi'iice 
Mhich  hiui  been  giv*^  him  ihiii  «i]ectuftl  Apontk' 
nhip),  igave  to  him  and  HaintaW  the  right  haud  of 
fellowiihip.  At  this  poiot  it  is  very  impojiant  Xl^ 
oUen^  preiifielj  what  woe  the  matter  at  »take  bc^ 
"vtceiL  tht  coQteDding  (iai-ti«3i  (uompcire  Prof.  ^^nweU 
t>ii  ^*  St.  Paul  md  the  Twelve, '  Ijj  St.  Paut's 
Bputtes,  i.  417).  tit.  Peter  speaks  of  a  hmrj 
yoke ;  St.  James  of  tioubhag  the  Geuiile  conveti;^. 
iVnt  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  tliey  in«in  merely 
the  oiitwai-d  trouble  of  ooat'onDiiig  to  the  Law  of 
Jdoien.  That  wa&  not  what  St.  Paul  was  pitttettiiig 
■gmnst.  The  oue  stood  thus:  Ciicumcifiion  aud 
the  oixlinnnces  of  the  loiw  weii^  witnesses  of  a 
lepuutioD  of  the  i!hoseti  ince  from  other  nations. 
The  JrWB  wiM-e  prooJ  of  that  sepciration.  liut  the 
Gospel  of  tlie  f^on  of  Man  procltumrd  that  tlic  tinve 
had  oume  in  which  the  nspajatioii  wa^  la  be  dtme 
away,  and  God's  goodwill  mfl«ift»t<?J  lo  all  iwtioos 
alike.  It  fi[Joke  of  a  union  with  God,  thixjn^h 
ti'nst,  which  gave  hope  of  a  nghttoii&nRas  that 
the  Law  had  been  pweiipsA  to  puxiuce.  Thei^fone 
to  insist  upon  Gentiles  beiup  circumcised  would 
hAVe  beeu  tu  deuy  tlie  GQt>[jel  of  Ciu-i«t.  If  \h^i^ 
wu»  to  be  simply  an  enLirging  of  the  M^p^irated 
tuiilou  hy  the  reoeiring  of  indiindunl^  into  it,  then 
the  other  nationt  of  the  world  remaiaeil  aa  much 
cm  the  nut&ide  of  God**  covenant  o^  ever.  Then 
tbeit!  wm  no  Goipd  to  mauktud;  do  juj^titicatjou 
given  to  men.  The  loss,  to  such  a  case,  would 
have  been  os  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile, 
St.  Paul  felt  thijt  the  most  strongly;  but  St.  Peter 
also  mw  that  if  the  Jcwis])  believei*  were  thrown 
back  on  tbt  Jewish  Law,  and  gave  up  tli6  £re«  and 
•Jwolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law  became  a  niei^ 
burden^  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to 
the  Gentile.  The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  wn*  in  a 
Saviour  who  nuat  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

It  tmpliai  therefoi^  no  diJlei^euoe  of  belief  when 
it  was  Uf^reed  that  Paul  siiul  Bai-iiabas  should  go  to 
the  heathen,  while  Janu»  and  Cephas  at>d  J«hii 
undeiiook  to  be  the  A}.Hj(!§t1es  of  the  Circunit;i%4on« 
St.  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was  to  prench  "  to  fhe 
Jew  fiiiit ;"  St  Peter  was  to  jjjt-och  U>  the  Jew*  us 
fi-ee  a  Goe»pcl,  was  to  tef\ch  the  ndmiiision  of  the 
Gentilet  without  circumcision  as  distinctly  &»  St, 
Paul  nimftelf.  The  unity  of  the  Church  wus  to  be 
pitsscrv^d  unb>f)kcn ;  and  in  order  to  uoun*h  this 
unity  the  Gentiles  wci-e  requested  to  reniembcr 
their  poonT  brethitMi  in  Palestine  (Gal.  ii.  10). 
How  2»alovisly  St.  Paul  cheii^heiJ  this  Iwiutiful 
t^itiu'vs  f'f  th«  oommon  bi-otherhuod  we  have  seen 
in  part  nluiwly  ( AeU  li.  29,  30),  but  it  is  yet  to 
uppau  tiiore  arikitigly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Chut  oh  was  imuu-diately 
rccoideti  ui  a  letter  nddre^sed  to  the  Gt^utilc  hretijmi 
n  Antioc>'  and  .'^yi ia  ami  Cilicia,  That  tlii*  letter 
Dtight  rany  gn»uter  authnrity  it  was  entrustesd  to 
"  d.oscn  mrti  of  the  Jcriiwh»m  Chtirdi,  Ju'tiii  sitt> 
itaireil  Bai'^UiK,  and  Silas,  'lUcf  mei  .i:*'<nng  the 
OTP'Jiri'n."  The  letter  tii>aik:'  Jilh-ctioimtvly  of  llat- 
cinl«fc  iind  l^ul  (with  the  elder  Churdi  HattiaLsia 
«t a!  rptair^ti  the  pu'cedenw,  xv*  12,  25)  as  "  meo 
who  haVt  hruBinled  tlieir  li^'cs  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  JeftU"  '.'hri*t,"  So  JudnA  and  Silik*  c»itiip  ilown 
r/tth  Paul  aud  Bnni.nh;u  Ixi  Auliocli,  and  cotnf'uit  the 
Church  tJei^  W'»h  thdr  nu^ssn-:"*  a>"'  wln»ti  Judsf^ 
reCun44di  '*  *t  yii-w^-d  Si^as  ro  idndc  \}ttr\'  •.till," 


w:aa  a    tiaJthrui  nbu^  ^  ' 
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it  l>  utuaJ  U\  i^oiiuwt   VTH 
hittt^ry  Ui4t  rubuke  vi'  m.  i 
Tivordft  3n  GaL  ii*  11*14.     Tlif 
maises  it  oonvenfenl  to  record  the  uu.u^*Tit,l  ui| 
ptuce.  altfjtju^h    it   is   po9.«tble    tiwit   it   looJk 
bcftue  tl>e  m     '■         ♦   '  —         '   ^    x   _ 

piubaUe* 

St.  Paul   r-  ^ 

Antjooh  (Act*  *viu.  ;iii,  2*ir.     St.  Pat 
Antioi^h.  niid  had  iih(*wn  ti'>  *fmy»le  a^i^Mt  "  * 
witli    the   Gi^ti tiles,"    i 
Jiimes."    Tlwfise  Jvr\ii-  < 

Jewish   exdusiveutrs)!    *v 

weaker  and  more  limid  ua*- 
thix>ugh  fmr  of  hit  ittncter  i 

withdj-aw  htmself  froiti  his  U 

with  the  Gf^tile;^     Such  ati  - ,  : 

gerous  wttj  '         '  "     iiabAS  Ai*d  ti*«  > 
Aatioc'h  w  liwd  by  it,     U  i 

ftioQ  for  th'  ■    ,   MithfulsMA  of  St  M^ 

did  not  coutreai  husi  anger  at  ftucii  wtak  diavtnUbf. 
and  he  publidy  rvmuu>tiiit49d  wtth  lii*  ridsr  fdm»* 
A(K)stle.  *♦  Ir  thou,  bein^»  a  Jew*  lioa  tiUt  »*» 
manner  of  Gentiles,  aid  oot  a»  do  iht  Jr«i.  t^ 
ontnpellest  thou  the  GentlW  tA  llf*  •  4i  tte 
Jews?"  (Gal.  ii.  U).  St.  Pet«r  ht4  ■Iwlmji* 
Jewish  exchisivf'nciai,  and  dt'lil^enit^lT  » 
mon  gixtund  with  ther»airit> 
-M?pftrating  himself  fmrn  th»' 
the  Getitiles  to  " 
m union  by  ai.v  f 
standing '*  of  SL  i , ., . 
to  Petrtoe  views;  it 
blameable  mo«* 

Second  M%$»imuuy  Jourtuy, — Tlia  misi  n^t 
courage,  indeod,  was  ivquii^d  far  th«  work  la  vM 
St,  Paul  was  now  pubiidy  plsdgad.     Mt  i 
not  BMQCtate  wifit  hinteelf  tji  th^  wmk  mt  etft 
had  alrewiy  shown  a  wont  of  coikstapoy,    Tka  I 
the  oocasTOD  of  whnt  nuist  have  be<en  a  mast  | 
dilTerenee  between  him  and  hia  oomnMtr  la  Ikt  I 
and   in    post  t^iils,  BitniahHs^       Alker  i 
awhile  at  Anti<M;h.  Paul  pix>|io«ed  tii  Ikmlatl 
revisit  th<  V    "'  '  *-       ' 

journey.  1 
John  hUvk 

dej»erted  them  m   Ptuii^^if  im,  *wd  M.  i 
not  try  him  iipiin.     **  AtA  th*  i^fftteifl 
sh<irp  Iwtwceu  tht;m  tft 
from  tht;  utber;  and 
sailutl  unto  Cypiriis  ;  m,'.    \  .... 
piuled/*     Silas,  or  Stivanus, 
L-ompuiJou  nl'  tlie  AfK>stJ*i.     Tlie  twx*  mmt  I 
tlutJugU  Syiia  and  Ciiiaa, 
and  su  came  to  fkrb*  aud  I 
Timutheus,    win  "    ' 

tbnnrr  viiit  of  ' 
the  e»t«rm  ami  i 
have  him  f<>  foiih  wuh  hmt 
utid  diirumcised.      tf  tfitv 
hei*<e  and  •tate<t  in  an  ■ 
irT*v.'Oii^Jiibia  it  wo^i 
some  cfitir     -V  ''   •^■ 
fWid  Sil&h 

dfCIX^  to  .1 

no  duubt  tiiuujphMic:  m  ilie  (iv««it«t»  i 
Geutilea,     Yet  at   this  xttj  %im*  cnw  i 
the  wtsdom  and  l«rgmi«M  it  hmi%  ••  < 
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f«*«*)iiipi  *"?    In'    .lewH   bj    c»  cMmH''Mii;:   TtmoU'v 
Til* If  <vene  many  Jewn  lu  tlioM  pHrtii.  who  know  | 
»S-»*  Tiir-Jthy's  tAther  wiw  a  Greek,  his  mother  «  j 
l^-wi-w.     That  St.  Taiil  tihoiikl  liave  hind,  »a  a  chief 
riMn|«iiion.  oiie  wi)o  was  iiiioin'iimdi«nl.  woulJ  of 
Hi«eit'  have  b<*ni  a  hinUranre  to  him  in  pleaching 
l4»  .lews;  but  it  woiihl  have  been  a  still  pvater 
•«*iimblinf(>block  if  that  compnniou  were  half  a  Jew 
ly    biiih,  aiid    \md   profeMseil   the   Jewish   fiuth. 
riieretore  in  this  case  St.  I'iiul  *'  became  unto  the 
Jew  9*  rA  r.  Jew  that  he  mi^^ht  gain  the  Jews." 

St.  I.uke  now  stcpt  rapidly  orer  a  considerable 
•|kioe  of  the  Apodtle's  life  and  labours.  *•  They 
wiiit  throui(hout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  (Salatia'' 
<xvi.  tf).  At  this  time  St.  Paul  was  founding  '*  the 
chiiirhes  of  (ialntia  **  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives 
u^  liinrs  of  the  drcumstanccH  of  his  preaching  in 
that  ivginn,  of  tlie  reception  he  met  with,  and  of 
r  Ih»  ardent,  though  unstable,  clmrnoter  of  the  people,  | 
ill  the  fdllowmg  words:  •*  Ye  know  how  through 
iiitinnity  of  the  flesh  f9ri  8i*  Air^ereiar  rrjs  trap- 
tihs)  1  iimichert  the  (So«pel  unto  you  at  the  fii-st 
{fh  wpirep«ri,  and  my  temptntion  which  was  in 
my  rie>h  ye  desftised  not  nor  rejected,  but  received 
trii'  an  an  Hugel  of  <*oi!,  even  as  (.'hrist  Jesus.  Where 
IK  then  the  bleMsedness  ye  s{iAkp  of  (4  fioKopitrfihs^ 
^fAwr)  ?  for  I  Ixftr  you  rwoni  that,  if  it  hnd  been 
IwiMiilile.  ye  wntiM  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
Kitil  Jwve  given  tht»m  to  me"  (iv.  i:i).  It  is  not 
Muty  to  decide  iis  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  Si* 
iLW§4w9uuf  r^T  9apK6s.  Undoubtetlly  their  giam- 
miit'KTAl  siiise  iropliM  that  **  weakness  of  the  flesh" 
— «B  Ulnew — was  the  occasum  of  St.  I*aurs  preach- 
ing in  <iaUtia ;  and  I)e  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to 
this  interpretation,  undeivtanding  St.  I*aul  to  have 
been  detained  by  illness,  when  othei-wise  he  would 
bare  gone  rapidly  through  the  country.  On  the 
•flier  hand,  the  form  and  order  of  the  woitls  are 
not  what  wa  shouM  have  expected  if  the  Apostle 
OMttit  to  ny  this ;  and  Pmtentor  .fowett  prefers  to 
■rmmr  ao  inacctiniry  of  grammar,  ami  to  under- 
•tend  St.  KauI  as  saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of 
the  lieih  that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In 
M  St.  Patil  must  be  referring  to  a  mo»Te 
ordinary  pressure  of  that  bodily  intiimity 
which  he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as  detmrting  fi(>m 
th«  influence  of  his  personal  address.  It  in  ho|>el(H;s 
to  attempt  to  determine  pot^itively  what  this  infir- 
niity  was.  But  we  may  observe  here — (1)  that  St. 
PniiVs  aensitiveness  may  have  led  him  to  exacgerate 
thia  personal  disadvantage;  and  ('J)  that,  whntever 
it  fvaa.  it  allowed  him  to  p>  through  suflvrings  nml 
hftnLJiip  such  as  few  ordinary  men  could  hear. 
JinA  it  certainly  did  not  repel  the  (Jalatinns ;  it  ;ip- 
BCmra  nther  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  nnd 
eriwtiied  their  aH'ectit'n  towaids  the  Apostle. 

St.  I*aul  at  this  time  had  not  indulijed  the  fini- 
bttHm  of  preaching  his  (:(is]w»|  in  Kurn))e.  His 
vi^erj  '/ere  iimitnl  to  the  peninsula  of  Xsia  Minor. 
Hr.vifiT  g«»ne  thrnugh  I'hrygia  ajmI  Gnlntia  he  in- 
•,jnle*i  t"  ^sit  the  wi-stem  coast  [Asia]  ;  hut 
m  fhi*v  were  forbidiliMi  hy  the  Holy  (ihost  tn  prea'h 
gll*  w<.iil"  there.  Then,  Iwin^  on  the  lonh'rs  of 
M  VMV  tli«*y  thouirht  of  ^roing  heck  to  the  north -eavt 
into  B'thynir. ;  bit  asrain  **  the  Spirit  of  Jrstis 
»«ifl"»-r<*l  ti»em  not.'  S»  they  (viAxed  by  Mysia,  and 
^ini^  diiwii  tn  TrtKix.  Ilerf  tlie  Spirit  of  Jt^us, 
^ff^wifvy  i-hi-rkiHl  th<'ni  on  oth>>r  sides,  iwnditl  to 
fh»fn  in  what  diii^rtion  they  were  to  go.     St.  Paul 
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siw  Ml  a  vision  a  ipan  of  .Macedonia,  who  bcMUghl 
him,  s:iymg,  *'  Come  over  hito  Macedonia  and  hel|. 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepte<l  as  a  heavenly 
mtimatiou ;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Mao«U>aiaii> 
was  believed  to  he  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  histoiian,  speaking  cf  St 
INiiil's  connnny.  s'lbrtitutes  *•  we  for  *•  they.*" 
He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can  only  infer  that 
St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he  belonged,  became 
a  cnmpaiiion  of  St.  Paul  at  Trees.  It  is  perhapi 
not  too  arbitmry  a  conjecture,  that  the  Apostle, 
haling  recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  benefits 
from  the  medicai  skill  and  attendance  of  **  the  he- 
loved  physician."  The  party,  thus  mnforced,  im- 
metliately  set  sail  from  Troas,  touched  at  Samo- 
thrnce,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at  Neapolia, 
and  from  thence  joumeyeil  to  l*hilippi.  They  haa- 
tene.1  to  cany  the  •*help"  that  hiid  been  askM  to 
the  first  considemble  city  in  Macedonia.  Philippi 
was  no  inapt  repi«entailve  of  the  western  world. 
A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a  body  of  Itoman 
settlera,  and  was  politically  a  Oolonia.  We  must 
not  as.Mime  that  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Komau 
citizen,  there  wxs  anything  very  novel  or  sti^ingt 
in  the  world  to  which  he  had  now  come.  But  the 
name  of  Greece  must  have  represented  veiy  im- 
poiting  ideas  to  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew ;  ami  we 
may  silently  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to 
St.  Paul  to  know  tliat  he  was  called  to  lie  the 
herald  of  his  Master,  the  i'nicified  Jesus,  in  the 
centre  of  the  world's  highest  culture,  and  that  he 
was  now  to  be<^n  l)i<  task.  He  began,  however, 
with  no  tlounsli  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly  at' 
ever,  and  in  the  old  way.  Thei^  were  a  few  Jewh, 
if  not  many,  at  PIiilipi>i ;  and  when  the  Sabbath 
came  round,  the  Apostolic  company  joineil  their 
countrymen  at  the  pLice  by  the  river-side  wheie 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  nan-ative  in 
this  part  is  very  graphic :  •*  We  sat  down,"  niys 
tlie  writer  (xvi.  13',,  •*  and  spoke  to  the  women 
who  had  i*ome  together."  Amongst  the*e  women 
was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  {trtfiofiiwii  rSv 
0«(y),  n.imed  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  she 
listeue»l  "  the  Lonl  o{)ened  her  heart "  to  attend  to 
what  Paul  was  saying.  The  first  convert  in  Mace- 
donia was  but  an  Asiatic  woniaji  who  alivaily  wor- 
shippii!  the  Gol  of  the  Jews;  but  she  was  a  very 
eariK^st  however,  an«l  be.-mnght  the  AjHvxtle  and  hi* 
friwids  to  honour  her  by  staying  in  hi-r  Iioii*^.  The- 
could  not  rebi>t  her  urgency,  :uiil  ilining  their  sta 
at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  I.vtlia  ver.  4«» ) 
Uut  a  proof  W1L-*  given  b^toiv  long  that  th«' 
presichers  of  Christ  were  come  to  gitipple  with  tlif 
(Miwers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  whit-h  henthcninui 
was  then  doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  whi» 
brought  g:iin  to  her  m.X'^ters  by  her  pi»wei"s  of  pi«?- 
'  diction  when  she  was  in  th«*  pos>ess«Nl  ^tat.•.  liei*l 
Paul  ami  his  cominny,  following  them  a*  tley 
went  to  the  phuv  of  |iiayer.  an«l  crying  i»;it,  •*  Then* 
men  an*  wn'antN  of  the  Most  High  <mm1,  who  pub- 
lish to  you  !or  to  ils.  the  way  of  sa'vation."  J'aul 
w:l>*  vex«l  by  hi'r  criew,  and  a'ldn'>s  ig  the  spirit  iw 
I  the  girl,  he  said,  **  1  c«»minand  thie  in  th«>  n.inie  of 


I   Mej   iiot    ihlk  met.*-  '*  jnu'-  *«lllng  nm  bit ■^M^1 " 
i^Alnj  Of  a«  oiH'  of  tb<'  tf*A«/**ff  vtoi. 


Jesus  Christ  to  itime  out  of  her."  Comimring  rhe 
j  o>nf»'ssion  of  this  •'  spirit  of  divination  witK  *tjt 
'  analogous  contl-ssions  mado  by  evil  spirits  to  our 
l.oni,  we  sei'  the  same  singular  » nanuier  cf  e  true 
arknowliMlgiiH'ut  ♦•xtort"!  as  if  by  force,  ami  r-en- 
dei-eil  with  a  ivrtain  inxiU-no*  which  impliM  that 
the  spiritjt.  though  Mibi*vt,  wci-e  not  willingly  sub* 
;t^t.  Til**  cri«9i  of  the  slave-j^irl  may  have  Miuniled 
like  hitt-eni,  mimicking  what   the  liad  heard  fruoi 
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tiM  Apmtles  t}iem«e1vea^  uDtil  St.  VixuVi 
*^  in  the  Dnme  of  Jesus  Christy"  wu  seen  to  bt 
tffKAml.  Then  he  might  be  recorgnised  as  itk  truth 
A  Nmni  ol  th«  Most  High  God,  giviog  aa  example 
«1  tb#  vltat^n  which  he  brought,  in  the  delirenmoe 
«f  thM  poor  girl  herielf  from  the  fpirit  whkh  de> 
grwled  her. 

Bat  the  girl'ti  masten  saw  that  dow  the  hope  of 
ti»eir  gains  wait  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  »  alleiv 
wank  iii  Kph«6U>,  the  hcaX  trade  in  religion  began 
Ml  ^ulfer  from  the  ouuiile&ta^on  of  the  .Spirit  cif 
Chrtai,  mux  an  jutt rented  appeal  was  mtide  to  local 
aufi  nntion&l  1«eIiitgB  ipuatit  the  dangerous  innoTa- 
tiotiA  of  the  Jewuiii  atrangen.  Paul  and  Stlss  were 
dragged  before  tiie  magiiitrat^t  the  iQiUtitude  cb- 
mouhng  loudly  a|;:ainfit  them ,  upon  the  vague  chArge 
of  "  iroubiing  the  dtj,"  and  introducing  obaenrancas 
which  were  unlawial  for  Komons.  If  the  magis- 
trates had  desired  to  act  justtj  they  might  have 
doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  tlie  charge. 
On  the  cue  hand  Paul  and  Silas  had  ahstamed  care^ 
fully t  a&  the  preschers  of  Christ  alwayi  did,  from 
dttturbing  public  order,  and  had  as  yet  TioUte<J  no 
expr«»  law  of  the  xtaie.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  preacliiug  of  ie^ui  as  King  and  Lord  wm  un- 
questionably revoiutioimiy,  and  aggressive  upon  the 
public  reljgino,  in  its  ettects ;  and  the  Koouin  law 
wiui  decid^,  in  giaieral  Urtm,  agdufit  such  inuova- 
tions  (see  reif,  in  Cotiyb,  and  Hows,  i,  324).  But 
the  praetors  or  duumviri  of  Phjlippi  were  very 
unworthy  repre^entativet  of  the  Roman  magistra^. 
Fhey  yielded  witliout  inquiry  to  the  clamour  of  the 
inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul  and  Silas  to 
be  torn  from  them,  ind  themselves  to  be  beaten, 
and  tlien  camraittai  them  to  prison.  The  jailer, 
having  received  tiieir  commands,  "thiust  them  into 
the  inner  priiion,  and  made  their  feet  6ist  in  the 
stocks."  rUk  o'uel  wrong  woi  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a  signal  appearnnoe  of  the  God  of  righteousneat 
and  deliverance.  It  was  to  be  seen  which  were  the 
true  servants  of  such  a  Ood,  the  magistmtes  or 
theee  strangers.  In  the  night  Fad  and  Si  Us,  eore 
and  sieepkn,  but  putting  their  trust  in  Ood,  prayed 
and  flmg  praues  so  loudly  that  the  other  prisoners 
oonld  hw  them.  Then  suddenly  the  ground  be- 
nenth  them  was  shaken,  the  doorK  were  opened,  and 
every  prisoner's  bands  wete  struck  olT  (com[iare  the 
•ifnilar  openings  of  piison-ndoord  in  xii.  &-10,  and 
V.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and  spiang  up,  saw  with 
Donstcmation  that  the  priimn-dooia  weie  open,  and* 
toTicIiidtfjg  timt  the  prisoners  were  all  fled,  drew  his 
sword  to  kill  hini««lf.  hut  Paul  called  bo  bin 
loudly,  **  Do  thywlf  no  hmm;  we  are  all  here.' 
The  jailer'fi  frara  were  then  changed  to  an  over* 
whelming  awe.  What  iiould  thi»  be?  He  callad 
for  tights,  spmng  in  and  fell  tiembLc^  before  the 
feet  of  Paul  and  isilas.  Brintnog  them  out  from 
ibe  inner  diin{i:eoa,  he  eiiJaimed,  "  Sirs  what  must 
J  do  to  he  Mived?"  (t(  fit  8fT  voitliflra  ff»0&'y). 
They  answered,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  .Ifaius  Christ, 
and  tljou  ^halt  be  saved,  and  thy  bouM.*'  And  they 
went  on  to  s|)eak  to  him  and'  to  all  in  his  hooM 
■the  wonl  ot  the  Lord."  The  kindness  he  now 
*bc\ved  them  reminds  us  of  their  miseries.  He 
wiwiHwl  tl)eir  wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house^ 
and  spread  a  table  before  them.  The  same  nic^ht 
he  reoejvpd  ooptism,  **  he  and  all  his  "  (including 
tlaves ),  and  rejoiced  m  his  new-found  faith  in  Gud. 

In  Ihe  roorntng  the  mAgistmtos,  eiO'--   k...... 

seaa-d  ©f  what  had  huppenc^l,  or  having 

their  injustice,  or  hjivine  done  all  iliey  m 

by  way  of  pgidfying  the  multitude,  laii  wi^id  to 
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the  pHMin  that  the  men  im^iht  be  \^  Qn.  Ihii  \ 
justioe  was  to  be  more  ^arly  xmdiafitA  a  I 
peiannn  of  these  men,  wbo  KmI  kmea  i 
subverting  public  order.  St.  Fiaiil  ^ 
the  unlawiLji  acta  of  tlie 
them  moreover  that  tl«06»  whooh  they  fa*l  kttm 
and  imprisoned  withoni  irud  mm  Basa  ftk^ 
"And  DOW  do  they  thrual  a»  owi  fvivftyl  Bfi 
venly,  but  let  them  oMoe  th#<iiadT«s  mi  ttAm 
out.*  The  magistrat€».  In  graat  aianik,  isv  i^ 
necessity  of  humbling  tkesnaalves  (*^  fmmat  M 
vinciri  ctvem  Romanum,  acaelua  rstawit*  Qh^ 
m  V€rrem,  t.  66>  Th«y  came  aad  bffi  is 
to  leave  the  city.  Paal  and  Si]m  aavMfti^i 
so,  ami,  after  paying  n  rmt  to  "*  tlM  iMttis'^i 
the  houie  of  Lydia,  th«y  dr|aut«d. 

The  Church  thna  fiitinJed  at  f^^^  m  # 
Bt«t-fhiit«  ot  the  Gospel  tti  Etirerpc,  ww  ^4« 
we  have  seen,  in  tii«  nmmis  of  *  nantial  4if«i, 
of  a  God  of  justtct«  and  of  sn  equal  Lm^^^mm 
and  slaves.  Thai  m  warm  and  geocmts  lb^# 
tinguUhed  it  from  tlie  fifwl.  wv  Imra  ftm  •  IK 
mony  of  St  Paol  id  llie  EpiJtJe  wnflcii  kt^  Sm 
to  this  Church.  **  In  the  brffoming  df  i^  CmftC 
as  soon  as  he  Ufi  them,  th«y  b^aa  ta  «l  Ito 
gifb,  some  of  which  nnched  bitD  it  TlMRitBB 
other*  afterwards  (PliiL  !▼.  15,  l«).  tW^^ 
nenhip  in  the  Gospel  (koivom^  rli  w^  ilby|<y 
had  ghuldenad  the  ApoatJe  from  tha  6nl  ir^  (I 
i.  5). 

Leaving  St.  Luke,  and   pet  hap  Tisaiiy  I 
short  time,  at  Pliilifvpi,   F'auJ  acid  Sttv  I 
thnragh  Ampbipolia    nM     \r...iiAni«. 
again  at  TbeMalonica.  .^ftut  ^  I 

was  a  synagogue  of  thf  >«  to  l# « 

St.  Paul  went  in  t^  lh<:ni,  ar-d  L^r  tlhjm  i 
davs  proeUiraeiJ  Jesui  U>  faa  tk»  €3intf,  v  U  « 
have  done  in  a  city  of  JuilaM.     As  v^  ^f 
sel vtes  were  tbosc  who  hmrd  htm  wuA  |Mlf>*^ 
amori^  thein  were  aumy  wodicb  of  ila 
us  in  Pisklian  Antiocb,  tht  envy  ^d  1 
eicitai.     They  oontnvpd  Id  st^r  up  ll 
of  the  city  to  tumultuary  rtmlsicthff 
the  preachers  of  Chtist  a«  nrnjut  sbsit 
who  had  come  to  ptntutaim  one  Jwm  mh^  I 
of  CnfflBir.    The  tnol»  Miilfint  the  faMt «  J 
with  whom  Paul  and  SHaa  wave  ^nift  *  r 
and,  not  Boding  tKcm,  ilraggai  Jmm  Ittm 
some  otiier  brHhrrtfi  heior^  tJtm  w^gwmka  ki 
cast  tK  tes,  we  ai^  Mliw^^f  . 

geoei '  troubled*  1^  Iftsiava^ 

aoBUKa'  li  they  haard.    AsKkiy^*' 

have  acted  wiaeiy  and  justly,  i&  mklt$  m^^  1 
Jasoti  and  Uie  rest^  and  letttqg  (ken  | 
thoe  signs  of  danger  th«  Wechna  mam 
away  Paul  and  Silas  bv  n^l. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ttiaaalaina  •••  ^" 
very  soon  after  the  Apoatla't  rMkmimim^ 
particulars  of  his  wort  io  Aa»<BC  J>^  '^ 
than  wr;  find  ia  any 
these  lt4:ters  onght 
they  thus  supply. 

Ionian  ChnstioDs  _    ,_^  — ^, 

reminds  tliem  tliat  they  ftad  Csn^  ^  f^ 
serve  ti^e  Uritig  aod  tmt  God,«ii**^4 
Son  from  henren,  wheOI  fit  rs^  ^  "^ 
**  Jesus  who  drlivrrs  ns  iisMa  ila  ^"^^ 
( I  The*,  i.  9, 1  iJ  u  The  J^prntU  Id  t'^    ^ 

■       fi  tif  the  cumiiif  an^  ; *  " 

I.  and  of  ihai  wr 
I  ng  upon  th**    Jirac 
moMAgr  had  ii*!  i  wtniaetul  ^raii  «»^** 


wort  ia  fmfisi  m  t^ 
ly  olliar  Kt^Mk  flif^' 
I  to  bt  W  Is  Iii  i*-^ 
!H.fUipa4»iii»i^ 
as   batflf  BNi(I^O^» 
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MP  ther  bad  kuown  it  to  be  raillj  the  woiJ 
jod  who  abo  wrought  in  them,  having  hid 

towards  thia  oonriction  in  the  seal  and  di#- 
»tednes8  and  affection  vrith  which  St.  Paul 
rithatonding  his  recent  shameful  trcatifient  at 
ppi)  proclaimed  his  Gospel  amoagst  them  '  ii. 
13).  He  had  purpoiselj  wrought  with  his  own 
t,  even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterpsteduess 
t  he  more  apimrent  ( 1  Then.  ii.  9 ;  2  IVas.  iii. 
lie  exhorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  awaj  from 
Dt  industry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into 
li  ther  were  culled,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to 
rate  purity  and  brotherly  low  (1  These,  iv.  3, 
),  r'ouuecting  these  allusicos  with  the  preach- 
n  the  syuagogue  (Acts  xvii.  3),  we  see  deariy 
the  ttKichiug  of  St.  Paul  tamed  \i\iou  the  person 
Mus  Christ  as  the  i>on  of  the  Living  God,  pro- 
ed  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffering  and  dying, 
1  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and  about  to 
ur  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to  the  destruc- 
ot*  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
nl  ill  him. 

hen  Paul  and  Sihis  left  Theisalonica  they  came 
tioea.  Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble 
•fttrrtpoi) — more  dioposed  to  rei'eive  tlie  news 
it*JecUid  and  crucitied  Messiah,  and  to  examine 
(iiptures  with  candour — than  those  at  Thess** 
i  luui  beeu.  Aoooiiiingly  they  gained  mauy 
>rts,  both  Jews  and  Grednt;  but  the  Jews  of 
viioiiica,  htiariiig  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
c  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Pbui 
d  himself  leave  the  dty,  whilst  Silas  and 
thy  i-emained  behind.  Some  of  **  the  brethren  ** 
with  St.  Paul  as  &r  as  Athens,  where  they 
lim,  carryiug  back  a  request  to  Silaa  and 
thy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He 
vntly  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in- 
1  to  re»t  from  his  apostolic  labour  until  thej 
d  come  up  to  him :  but  how  could  lie  refrain 
»lf,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
I  him  ?  There  he  witnessed  the  nioet  profuse 
:rr  s>ide  by  tide  with  the  most  pretentious 
M>phy.  Eitlier  of  these  would  have  been 
;h  to  stimuLite  his  spirit.  To  idolaters  and 
iopbei-s  he  felt  equally  urged  to  pi-oclaim  his 
*r  and  tlie  Living  God.  So  he  weut  to  his 
.*uunt]  ymeii  and  the  proeelytes  in  tlie  synagogue 
lecbiW  to  them  that  the  Messiah  had  come ; 
le  also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates,  with  people 
e  market,  and  with  the  followers  of  the  two 

schools  of  philoeophy,  Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
ng  to  all  Jesiis  and  the  Resurrection.  The 
io|»hers  eiK'ountered  him  with  a  mixture  of 
•ity  and  contempt.  The  Epicurean,  teaching 
^ll'  to  seek  for  tiiuiquil  enjoyment  as  the  chief 

of  lite,  heaixJ  of  One  cLiiming  to  be  the  Lord 
ti,  who  ha^J  Kliown  them  the  glory  of  dying 
'^  aiid  liail  pn>mi»ed  to  thoKe  who  fought  the 
^ight  hnivfly  a  nobler  bli.ss  than  the  comforts 
'  itfuld  yield.  The  Stoic,  cultivating  a  stem 
Molated    moiiil    iiidc)>eiideiice,    heard   of  One 

own  rigtitttiuxuess  was  proved  by  submis^io^ 

Kilt  her  in  heaven,  and  who  had  promisted  to 

r  ik  ih^hteonhuesii  to  tliotie  who  tnatted  not  in 

~'lve>,  h'.it  in  Iliin.     To  all,  the  announcement 

brson  WiCH  much  Ktranger  than  the  publishing 

tlin>riei>  would  have  been.  So  far  as  they 
•  I  thf  preacher  anything  bi;t  a  Mlly  triflor. 
WiAJ  III  them,  not  a  philosopher,  but  "  a  Jetter 
^  nmii^  goi:»  "  •.  ^§¥uv  iatiioylmv  (raraTyc- 
biit  any  <mp  with  n  novelty  was  •~"l<>jnDe 
^  Vhlij  **soeut  tlM-ir  time  in  nuthiiij;  dae  ou^ 
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either  to  hear  or  to  tell  tH>me  new  UJng."  Tbey 
brought  him  therefom  to  the  Areopag uc,  that  h* 
might  make  a  formal  exposition  of  his  doctrine  to 
an  assembled  audience. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Council  or 
Court,  renowned  in  the  oldeat  Athenian  history, 
which  took  its  name  from  Mars's  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  elevated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  arranged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  place  for  a  public  ad- 
dress. Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wonderfu. 
discourse,  reported  in  Acta  xvii.  22-31,  which  seenu 
as  fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of  the  1 9th 
century  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the  first  lu 
this  we  have  the  Pauline  Gospel  as  it  addrvaed 
itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the  cultivated 
Greeks.  How  the  '*  report*'  was  obCainMl  by  the 
writer  of  the  history  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Possibly  we  have  in  it  notes  written  down  befoiv  or 
after  the  delivery  of  this  address  by  St.  Psul  him- 
self. Short  as  it  is,  the  fcrm  is  as  {lerfect  as  the 
matter  is  rich.  The  loftiness  and  breadth  of  the 
theology,  the  dignity  and  deiicacy  of  the  alignment, 
the  abK^ce  of  self,  the  stmightforward  and  reverent 
nature  of  the  testimony  delivered— all  the  charac- 
teristics  so  strikingly  disuhyed  in  this  speech— help 
us  to  understand  what  kind  of  a  teacher  had  now 
appeared  in  the  Grecian  world.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
undemtood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athenians 
**  too  superstitious."  **  1  perceive  you,"  he  said, 
**to  be  eminently  religious."  s  He  had  observed 
an  altjur  inscribwl  *AyyAcr^  Os^,  **To  the  un- 
known God."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  **  To  some 
unknown  God."  "  I  come,"  he  said,  **  as  the 
messenger  of  that  unknown  (sod."  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  wene  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
of  a  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  learnt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
was  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
"  God  had  made  of  one  blooil  all  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  foi«  of  the  earth,  having  deter- 
mined the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  tlmt  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him." 

Comparing  it  with  the  teaching  given  to  other 
audiences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the 
deepest  convictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
(ireeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encountered  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Ly»> 
tra,  that  an  Apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  rr*tT 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  when  he  spoke  to  tKosc 
who  had  not  received  them.  He  could  speak  to 
m^H  as  God's  cliildren,  and  subjects  of  God*M  eilu- 
cating  discipline,  and  was  only  bringing  them  fui^ 
ther  tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  after.  He  pi-ea»enteil  to  them  the  Son  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  made 
all  mitions,  and  who  w;is  not  far  from  anv  single 
man.  He  began  to  s^ieAk  of  Him  as  risen  nom  the 
desul,  and  of  the  p<iwer  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men  ;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  id 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegianoe. 
Some  mocketl,  others,  more  courteouslv,  talked  of 
ht-nring  him  again  another  time,  tlie  A  portly 
;  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  sooo 
took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 


ff  See,  In  eonHrmstion.  poiwiiini  quoted  ttm.  anclert 
autbunt  In  COnybcarc  and  llowvoo.  I.  3SV  4c 
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mixtfiior ;  but  Corinth  was  Uie  politidl  anJ  oom- 
AieitURl  lapital  ofGraoft.  It  WAS  in  plooeai  of  Hring 
activity  iHaI  St.  Plsul  UlKiared  longwt  atud  mtwt 
«iKinBafuJl/, ««  fonnerly  at  Antioch,  now  at  Corinth* 
tad  aJflot^nuPii  at  Ephesua,  The  rnpid  fipreaJ  o( 
Ibe  Gofpel  was  obriousif  protnnted  hj  the  pi-each- 
uif  of  it  ill  cities  whei«  tneu  went"  oontinuunj 
IJtmag  4tid  goiu^  ;  but  be&idisa  diii  oocuidienitnin, 
w*  rouy  be  sure  tliat  the  AposUe  ttURpoJ  glmlly 
Irom  dull  ipijomnce  on  tiiu  me  itdi^  luid  from  phi- 
■ooophic-al  dilettaotifro  on  tite  otiiet,  to  pliu^si  in 
which  the  real  butintm  of  the  woilJ  was  beiu^ 
done.  The  4<o^peU  thougii  unworldly,  wa^  jot  n 
laeasti^  to  pk'actiual  and  inquiiing  meu»  nud  it  hfttJ 
Oiore  affinity  to  uf>jrfi  of  anjr  iciud  thmi  to  torpor  or 
to  btellectuni  fiivoUty.  One  proof  of  tlw  wliole- 
eome  tgreemeut  between  tJie  tbllowiug  of  Christ 
and  oi'dlojuy  Ltboiu-  wiila  givtm  by  8t.  J*tiul  hioBiRlf 
during  his  sUiy  at  Conuth.  Ucre^  as  at  The«si« 
lofuca,  he  chose  to  eai'u  his  own  subouiteuoc  by 
working  At  his  tivde  of  tent-nu^icing.  Thb  trade 
biiKight  him  into  do^  connexion  with  two  petwni^ 
who  become  dlstingui^hfd  as  believers  in  Ctubt, 
Aquilft  and  Priacklli,  They  were  Jews,  inkd  h«ul 
Intely  left  I'ome,  in  cnn^e^^ueuce  of  an  edi<:t  of  Citiu* 
dius  [see  Claudili^];  and  a^  they  aL^o  wcie  teut* 
roakeiBf  St.  Paul  **  abode  with  them  and  wrougiit." 
Labouring  thuH  on  the  six  days,  the  Apostle  weut 
to  the  synngogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  e*- 
puiitidJiig  tiitf  SciiptuieK  sought  to  win  bath  Jews 
and  pit>i!elyt(»«  U>  Uie  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

He  wait  testifying  with  unuflual  effort  and  anxiety 
kryiftix*^°  '^^  ^'^yv)*  wh^  ^i^B^  and  Timothy 
ciinie  inim  .Mncet!oiiJA,  and  joined  him.  We  ire 
left  h\  some  uiiL-ertiviiJty  as  U>  what  the  moremenU 
of  Silasi  and  Timothy  hod  been,  since  they  wei-e 
with  Paul  at  Keroea.  Krom  the  statements  in  the 
Acts  (xvii.  l.\  \6)  that  PauU  when  he  i-wiched 
AUiemt,  dttiii-ed  Silas  and  Timathe[is  to  cmne  to  him 
mih  all  tpeed,  and  miitefi  for  them  thei^p  oom- 
pinvd  with  those  in  I  Thests,  (iii.  1,  2>,  **  Wbeo  we 
could  DO  loDger  forbear^  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athene  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  biiH 
ther,  aud  mint^iter  of  God,  and  our  fellow-kboumr 
in  the  G«»|pel  of  Chriit,  to  eatablish  you  imd  to 
oomfoi  t  you  oofloeimng  your  faith/' — Paley  {ffarae 
Paalinae^  1  Thea&,  No.  iv.)  reasofliably  uigues  that 
^ios  and  Timothy  hod  come  to  Athens*  but  hod 
soon  been  despatdied  thence,  1'imothy  to  Thessfti- 
louica,  and  Siloa  to  PhUippif  or  ebsewhere.  From 
Macedonia  they  caxne  tuinether,  or  ahuat  the  same 
UuiB,  to  Corinth ;  and  tiieh*  arriral  wan  the  occa- 
mtk  of  the  writing  of  the  First  EpiJitl''  to  the  Thal- 
ia ntiiaoh 

Thii  is  the  first  ^  «xtiuii  emnpla  of  thftt  work 
fcy  whicli  the  Apostle  Paul  haa  aerved  the  Church 
91  all  age6  iu  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  biboured  at 
the  fotmding  of  it  m  his  lifetime,  All  oommen> 
lAtoT^  upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  awuv- 
tf^ired  to  uotice  the  points  of  comuidenoe  between 
the  hutory  in  the  Aci^,  and  tliniase  Letters.  PideyV 
Rome  Pftulifitie  is  (kuious  ns  a  special  work  upon 
tlu»  subject.  But  more  recently,  importoat  attempts 
h»ve  beoi  mode  to  estimate  the  Epifltles  of  St.  Pant 
movt  bitMitly,  by  oonjiideHag  tfaem  in  their  mutual 
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onlet  anil  iidjitluut,  md  m  Ihv^r   btwrac 
qiMi£tioii  ol  iJhe  tWr' ,,.««.,  r  f^  ^if  wrfttif V  I 
in^.     Such  it^#vi  pad  to  a  J 

standing  o^  th«  <  ruMilrw,  and  lot 4 

apprec'uiou  of  iht  ^^U^'a  oatnrv  ad  wvrL  Jl^^ 
ni#corlouji  that  the  order  of  the  Kfiwtlm  in  Ifat  M 
of  tha  H,  T.  b  not  their  nal,  mr  vkraodiftf 
order.  The  mere  pbdog  td  chea  fn  Ihttr^ 
^^ueno^  thmws  oaavklemlile  lighc  opon  lb  Afe 
tojy  {  and  happily  the  time  of  ooapaMliOD  if  ik 
more  important  Epistles  frm  V  tLrtM  »ith  »^ 
cent  cettainly.  The  iv 
nmUH  belong, — and  tl 
Mifcti'^'- -*     '•■■■ -  u,  ufp  *,w*. 

USUtr 

the  I. 

«tan»,  Uie  Lplittsiiuui,  muU  iiit 

the  captivity  nt  Ifome.    Witl 

Kpi^ties,  n 

rnq litre  to  I 

Twogeui-i...  .,  w.„. ..-  i..«. , 
I  mny  fiud  a  place  hi*i-^     ( I .  i 
^  fusume    that   the  extaat  Lrt 
I  ApostJe  wrote.     On  the  oontiiuy, 
i  pi'ttumptioii,  ami  «nin«  fttt^bi'  ^m 
i  that  he  wmte  uii  ^    .-■  -  < 

(Jowett,  i»  p*  1 
I  he  on  our  giuiid  r.  -...  .  .    .. 

the  content*  nnd  style  ol  n 

fixed  beut  of  the  Apwlle'e  i^ 

when  it  was  written.     Wp 

the  Epistles  in  thv  ThesiuOonf  < 

St.  Paul  waa  dt'rj 't   -^     ^ 

cumstanoes  of  th' 

Epistles  to  the  r 

those  to  the  GalatiadJi  ami  th< 

ftlf  sufficient  to  remimi  m  <  • 

ApoAtle'a  mind  ; — to  -li 

feelingv  and  ideas  sutjv 

torii  lonno. 

Tic  ^.  ,xlt  to  the  Tliit-^ialmj'*!!!  ' 

biibty  wnttfcij  *«rt>n  hUer  his  : 
before  be  turned  Gxnn  tb«»  J- 
was  diAwn  from  St,  P<i  i  ' 
Timothy.     [Tiie8SA1/k 
TIIK.]    The  largest  po:t.v.,  ^.  ..  , 
passiobeii  tecmlling  of  tht  fiurta  and  ] 
time  when  the  Apof^e  w«i  ptnumUfy } 
But  we  percvire  grodaally  that  ihtm  i 
which  he  had  tat^t  than  to  *!nf^Uiii  t 
poaring  and  presenoe  of  the  Lord  Smm  C 
nndergoae  soma  oooroptiou.     The 
iu  the  Thasaalooiaii  church  of  n  i 
Kpecuhitjpd  oti  I  he  titnci  anil 
and  found  prei$ent  diiiietff'^t  i 
evt!  tendency  St.  Paul   '- « i- 
the  fiut  spirit  of  tkith  m      i  >  {        i 
ship,  and   !;^  — *•;       ^ 
Christ — ^n 
of  a  day  or 

rhildr^n.      liie  Hijiud  dm: 
this  letter,  the  degiee  iu  «!i 
hini^f  wilh  h\A  triendj^.  tlie 
exlstencie  tn  his  calling  ai  a   ; 
anxiety  tor  the  griod  fanmanU  ^r-, 
verU,  are  the  same  whidl  will  r(9ip|iear  « 


»  KimJd  believtei^  ntber  c«pncJou«lf,  thst  Uie  Second 
i;p.  to  tii«  riieM.  was  written  /r«t,  and  woa  Mut  ftom 

*  AiEooKit  those,  the  wurks  o(  iVof.  Jowctt  {Ji.-pkita  Ia 


tSg  That.,  tML  otui  Ittm,),  <4  fCwmtd  ( iHi  4 
beu 
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Whx*  interval  >l  liiiieh«^»ii-:iroil  tluS«>»nil  .rtt»'r  to 
lbi1  iiMhnl  jniaiiH  from  the  First,  w<*  h.ive  in)  ine:ms 
of  judging.  «»xcn)t  that  the  later  one  was  ocn^iinlj 
-**rittni  before  St  Paul's  ilcjiai-ture  rit)in  Corinth. 

THK9iAIX>NIANt,  SEOL^ND  Kl'ISTLG  TO  TIIK.]    The 

.  Thmmkmians  hail  been  disturbed  bj  aanouncementd 
*Sat  thoM  ooDvulsious  of  the  world  which  all  Chriw 
IMM  wen  taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of 
'^riftt  w«r«  immediutelj  impending.  To  meet  these 
^■■trtiopi,  St.  Plaul  delivei>t  express  predictions  in  a 
■wnner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
r»«ffinning  all  he  had  erer  tAU)rht  the  Thesmlo- 
Binna  to  believe  rvs})ectinfi:  the  earlj  coniin^  of  the 
Saviour  and  tlie  blaineilne*  of  waiting  patiently  for 
it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  eventA,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  them,  miixt  nm  their  ooun<e  before  the 
full  iiMiiiliMtatiou  of  Jesus  Christ  could  i-ome  to  |iass. 
At  the  end  of  this  epistle  81.  PauI  guards  the  Tht>»- 
ikioukns  against  pretended  letters  from  him,  hf 
t«ihn](  them  that  every  genuine  letter,  even  if  not 
written  by  his  hand  througlwut,  wotdd  have  at 
toast  an  autoj^raph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it. 

We  return  now  to  the  Apostle's  pienching  at 
Cminth.     When  Si  Ins  and  Timotheus  cnme,  he  was 
toalMyiug  to  the  Jews  with  fpeat  eameAtnem,  but 
with  little  MiicceMS.     So  **  when  they  opposed  Uiem- 
wlvwi  aud  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  raiment," 
•Bd  mid  to  tlinn,  in  words  of  warning  taken  from 
^bcirovn  p)t>|ihets  .  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4) ;  **  Your  blooil  be 
upon  your  own  hemls ;  I  am  clean,  and  henceforth 
^ill  go  to  the  (lentile:^."     The  expericsoe  of  Pisi- 
Antioch   was  re|)enting  itself.     The  Apostle 
as  he  thraitenetl,  to  the  (lentiles,  and  began 
t^  pmch  in  the  house  of  a  pionclyte  named  Justus. 
.A^>^i>dy  one  distinguished  Jew  hail  become  a  be- 
a^fWf  Crispiu,  ihc  mler  of  the  Kjnngogue,  nien- 
«#«iaeiJ  (1  Oir.  i.  14;  as  bnptiznd   by  the  A]i<vstle 
Jbifn^Mlf :  and  mrniv  of  the  (ientile  iniiabitiuits  were 
£9^iMtr-ing  the  (i««pfe  and  Iwing  bsiptizetl.     The  envy 
■0k/  /"s^lpB  of  the  Jews,  theivfora,  were  excitetl  in  an 
•fM£JmLMMl  «iegiee,  and  iieum  to  have  pi*e!i8etl  u|ion  the 
\fj^'£     o/*   St.  Paul.     He  was  therefoi-e  euci>ur»g«Hl 
^B    v^MKMi  of  tlie  Lonl,  who  apiwaivd  to  him  by 
»^»       ^a^XKi  said,  **  be  not  afinid,   but  it|K>nk,  and 
Mx^>^      thy  pence:  for  i  am  with  thee,  and  no 
-»*'*»»*-X  1  set  on  thee,  to  hurt  thee;  for  1  bive 
^^•Ji^^ple  in  this  city."     Corinth  was  to  lie  an 
''—■■•*'»  ^^  seat  of  the  Church   of  Chrint,  distin- 
'  -^  ^ot  only  by  the  number  of  believers,  but 

^  variety  and  the  fruit fulneu  of  the  tench- 
given   there.     At  tliis  time  St.   Paul 
^^  "Vayed  theie  for  a  year  aud  six  months, 
■^^  gl^E"  tlie  word  of  (lod  amongst  them.'* 
^-  -*"^      was  the  chief  city  oi'  the  pmvim^  of 
*^*— ^^hd  the  resideiKV  of  the  proi*onsul.    During 
"™"^         stiiy,  we  tiiid  the  pimttn^ular  oi]i««  held 
*  '^"-^_i^    a  bi-uther   of  the  philosopher  Sonet^a. 
■^—        'J    Before  him  the  Aptistle  wjis  suininonitl 
^*-*    '^«ri»li  enemies,  who  \u)\¥s[  to  bring  the 
"^^*-^  "^hority  to  liear  upon  him  as  an  innovator 
^^^^^  «     Uut  (iidlio  perceived  at  «»n»«,  U'foie 
*"  *   ■  ^J  *•  open  his  mouth  "  to  defend  him>oil', 
'V^ooreiiieiit  was  due  to  Jewi>h  piejudice, 
.^'■*  ^-^"^J  to  go  into  ihe  qi]e>tion.     **  If  it  he  a 
^^  wonlzi  ajid  lutmes  and  of  your  law,"  he 
^     Jews,  K]>eakiiig  with  the  tolcnuiiv  of  a 
^Ki'^trate,  *'  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  l»e  no 
»tich  mjitteiT*.**      Then  a  simrular  bcene 
The  Corinthian  s|iect»toi-s,  eitnei'  f«'«our- 
^xil,  or  actuatnl  only  by  anj^er  ngoiuri  the 
^    X    V  r^****^  ""  *^^  prin<:ijK»l  {leixon  of  those  wlm 
^^  ^*o^a^ht  tlw  cJiaii.'e,  and  beat  him  beiore  the 
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jubgment^'sent.  TSee  on  the  otlirr  luiiht  Kwald, 
GescAii/Ue^  vi.  4H:'»-4i>t>. )  (i:illio  leit  lliese  reli- 
gious ({imrrels  to  Mttl«  themnelver  The  AronU^ 
thei-efjre  was  not  alloweil  to  be  *'  hurt,'  and 
remained  some  time  longer  at  Coiinth  uninol««tc«l. 

We  do  not  gather  trom  the  sul»N<<)ueiit  Kpiitieft 
to  the  Corinthians  many  detuls  of  the  foun<liiig  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  'The  main  Imly  ut  the  bdierers 
consisted  of  CSeutiles, — (**  Ye  know  tlint  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles,"  1  Cor.  xii.  2).  But,  paitly  from  th«  number 
who  had  been  pros4>lytes,  {mrtly  from  th*  mivtiire  c-t 
.lews,  it  had  so  tiir  a  Jewisli  character,  tliat  St.  Paul 
could  speak  of  ** our  fathers"as  liaving  been  under 
the  cloud  ( 1  Cor.  z.  1 ).  The  teudeucy  to  uitellectual 
dbtplay,  and  the  traffic  of  sophists  in  philosophicsd 
theories,  which  prcvaileil  at  Corinth,  maile  tlie 
Apostle  more  than  usually  anxious  to  be  inilepeiident 
in  his  lite  and  simple  in  Imiring  his  witne»s.  He 
wrought  for  his  living  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
be  taking  t(>es  of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18; ;  aud  he 
put  the  Person  of  Jesus  Chri^t,  crucitie<l  and  risen, 
in  the  place  of  idl  doilrines  ( 1  Cor.  ii.  l-r>.  zv.  U,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state* 
Ukents,  was  the  nature  of  the  (-hrist  who  had  lieen 
crucified,  and  Ili:«  relation  to  men.  Coiiceniing  these 
my>teries  St.  Paul  liad  uttered  a  wi.Mlom,  not  of  tlit 
wurlil,  but  of  (iod,  which  hml  commended  it>elf 
thiefiy  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  tln'^eiiod  had 
choien  anil  ndletl  not  a  tew  **  into  the  fellowship 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  ot  men  "  (1  Cor. 
ii.  6,  7,  i.  '27.  9>. 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  th>4 
work,  St.  Paul  tiwk  his  deiKitture  for  Jerusalem, 
wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there.  IMoie  K-nving 
(ireece,  he  cut  off  his  hiiir^  at  (Vnchreae,  in  tiillii- 
nieiit  of  a  vow.  We  aie  not  told  wheie  or  why  he 
had  made  the  vow  ;  and  tliere  is  consi<lerable  ditli- 
culty  iu  reconciling  this  act  with  the  reoeiveil  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  fMLssnge  in  Josephus, 
if  riciitly  umlerstiMul  <  B.  J.  it.  15,  §1),  mentions  u 
vow  which  included,  besides  a  saaifice,  the  cuttini; 
of  the  hair  and  the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from 
wine  30  days  bet'oie  the  s:icritice.  If  St.  Paul's 
was  such  a  vow,  he  was  p>ing  to  otl'er  up  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  **  shearing  of 
iiis  head"  wiis  a  prelimiiiaiy  to  tiie  siu.*ritice.  Thf 
principtc  of  the  vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  Y*atk 
l>eeu  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  Naz.irite  vow,  which 
St.  Paul  allerwanls  c*ountcnance<l  at  Jerusalem. 
[XAZARiTti,  p.  47J.]  There  is  theivfoie  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  him  to  have  t'ollowiHl  in  this 
instjUKY,  for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a 
custom  of  his  n)untiymen. — When  he  saile«l  fn-m 
the  Isthmus,  Aquila  :uid  Piiscilla  went  with  him  as 
tar  as  Kphesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  syiuigugiie 
at  Kphesus.  but  would  nf>t  stay.  He  was  anxious 
to  l>e  at  Jerusalem  for  the  appitmching  fesist,  but 
he  proniise>l,  (urI  willing,  to  ivtuni  to  them  again. 
Leaving  Kphesus,  he  Miilnl  to  Caesarea,  and  from 
thenrc  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  **  saluted  the 
Church."  It  is  jirgue«l  ( Wiescler.  pp.  4S-.V>),  from 
itiiisideiations  fbundeil  on  the  siu<|ieiision  of  navigj- 
liou  (luring  the  winter  niontlis,  that  the  le»tiv:d 
w:is  proliiibly  the  Peut<MO»>t.  From  Jeiimdein, 
almost  imnitti lately,  the  Afrf>'<tle  went  down  to 
.AntioL-h,  thus  letnming  to  the  liame  place  ficm 
which  he  hail  staiteil  with  Silas. 

Tiini  MistioHnrj/  Journci^^  incbidifuj  tht  «(av  erf 


^  AcU  zviil.  I  ft.  The  art  sia.v  he  that  of  AqoDx  \n\ 
the  bisiortan  oeruinly  seeuis  to  be  MpeaUnR  not  of  lum 
but«f8i.l*Ml. 
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KplUtnt  (Aci*  iTiii.  a,t-xd.  1 7 f,— Without  in- 
footing  fiic<t«  wt  dlticuaBiotui  tor  wtucli  we  hare  oo 
lutboritr,  we  may  ooooect  with  thii  thort  liait  ol' 
•St,  Pml*  to  JeiTiwilem  a  vfliy  aerions  miang  of  the 
wholif  question*  What  wa»  to  be  the  relntioo  of  the 
MW  ItiaeJtnn  of  Christ  to  the  law  aiwl  covenant  of  the 
Jews?  i^uch  a  Oiwrch  ««  tliat  at  CorintJi,  with  tu 
afHiiated  commnnitkc,  campc:*J  chiptly  of  (feiitiJe 
membeiTs,  iippeamed  likely  to  ovci-shadow  by  it«  ini* 
poitonce  the  Mother  Church  in  Jtidaea.  The  jejiloupy 
o>f  tl>e  more  Judbiicul  belierei^  not  eitingiUshed  by 
the  declttiou  of  the  council  At  Jei-usdera,  began  ntiw  to 
«how  itself  everywhere  in  tb»»  ibnn  of  an  active  und 
lUtrijcuin^  party-»j>irit.  Thi«  disastroiis  movement 
ooulJ  not  indeei  alienate  the  heart  of  St  Paul  from 
th«  hiw  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  fiithitrB — 
hh  mitivgonism  t&  never  directed  agalnit  these ;  but 
it  drew  him  into  the  great  confiict  of  the  next  penod 
of  hiti  Ijfp,  Hud  miist  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the 
intiiiM*  loynlty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the 
p'iftHiifm,  i\s  r*?gnrd«P  the  Jewish  law,  of  believeis 
In  ChriM ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  verjaake  of  tnaja- 
tdining  the  *mitjf  nf  tht  ChircK ; — wm  to  be  the 
PAjTricst  Irtbtun  ot  the  Apostle  for  some  /ears.  In 
thua  lilioiinng  he  wils  cnnytng  out  completely  tiie 
prinf^iplei  Uid  iiowti  by  I  lie  elder  ApostJeaa*  Teni- 
talem;  mnd  mny  we  not  believe  that,  in  deej.  oorrow 
at  Appearing,  uven,  lo  dih^jfUTige  the  law  and  the 
covenant,  he  vtm  the  more  anxious  to  prove  his 
^Uowship  in  spirit  with  tlie  Church  in  Judaea,  by 
*'  renicmberiug  the  poor/*  tu  **  James,  Ceplma,  and 
Joliu  "  had  ik-^hM  that  he  would?  i  Gal,  ii,  10.)  The 
pvomtneiice  given,  during  tlie  jomueya  upoa  which 
wr  nie  DOW  enteritig,  to  tlie  oollectiun  to  be  made 
flinntigst  his  Chujxhes  for  the  benetit  of  the  poor  at 
JuiiiMilemt  Heemsto  indicate  such  an  anxiety.  The 
gieat  Epiiitlt.«  which  belong  to  this  period^  those  to 
the  Galatiani,  Corinth iana,  and  Romuuii  show  haw 
th«  **  iudalsing  **  qontloii  exertiied  at  this  tiins  the 
ApoAtlfl'ti  mind. 

iSt.  Paul  "spent  some  time"  at  Anti€ch»  and 
duiing  thi«  .stay,  oa  we  are  mclined  to  believe,  his 
collisjoa  witi»  St,  Peter  \Gal.  ii.  1 1-14  j,  of  which 
we  have  Bpoketi  iib<»ve,  toolc  place.     When  he  left 

Aiitioch,  he  *'  went  over  nl'  ♦'  f  • itry  of  Galntiu 

and   Phi'yjLTia  in  order,  frt  dl  the  dts> 

Cfplea/*  and  giving  onler?.  '  the  ooUectiou 

tor  the  sunt$  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1;.  U  i«  probable  titat 
the  Effiitk  Ur  the  Qiilaliam  was  written  soon  after 
ihi»  visit.  [(Ut^ATiAss,  Kpistle  to  the.]  When 
he  vroA  with  them  he  hail  found  the  Christian  corn* 
tDuniti^  infetited  by  Judnizing  teacfaei^*  He  had 
•  toU  them  th*^  tnith  **  (tJal.  iv,  16),  he  had  WMHed 
'Lem  iigaiust  the  d^ly  teuijeueies  of  JewUh  exdu« 
usivvnem^  und  luul  ii^4l1irmed  the  Moiple  C<iipel, 
cOAcemmg  JferUjt  Christ  tike  Son  of  Cod,  which  he 
liad  preacheil  tu  them  on  hu  (xnlL  vi^it  (rh  itp6- 
fi^OK,  Cfti,  iv.  lo).  But  aflc'r  he  Jelt  them  the 
Jiidiiirin<;  (lot!trjii«  raieicd  it»  head  a^n.  The  only 
rniirve  lett  to  ita  advocntes  was  to  assatl  openly  the 
aiitlionty  of  St.  Piiiii ;  and  this  they  did.  They 
repi^i^^-nted  him  as  haviiig  derived  h\i  comn:>Aion 
frrrm  the  older  Apostles,  and  as  theirfoi^  actinf,  tiik 
!loyally  if  he  uppoeed  the  views  iu«frib«l  to  Peter  #'»d 
Xunes.  The  fickle  minds  of  the  Gniatian  ChmtiaiB 
••T^re  influentvd  by  the_se  hardy  assoi-tioiii;  and  the 
Aj^KiAtle  h*uid,  whrti  hf  hml  tome  down  to  Epoesos,  i 
thji^  bis  work  iu  Calatm  wru  being  uiHlmiie,  and  lUs 
ootiTjt-u  were  bejug  isalti««l  fkom  tiie  true  faith  ic 
Chnrit.  He  thejctore  wntis  the  lipi-^tle  to  rtmob^ 
tlrjili  with  uiem — an  Kpt&tle  full  ol'  ^iidignntMm,  rtf 
^nmuMly  ol  dueci  juid  impassioned  Irauhing.     He 


fAUl, 

rwwll!  to  thett  ^ilida  tlir 
proHched  aicofi^  tiicf&«  «nd 
even  awftiJ  langtiag*  its  thadi^Aik  t^ 
He  declarei  Ihiil  ht  bad  r^eesivd  n 
fmim  Christ  the  Lord^  iisd  that  btopri 
theother  Apo^tlo  h»d  aiwarfl  \mm^ 
pupil,  but  of  an  indrpeii<ient  fdlMN 
setA  befotT  them  Je*i;»  the  Onin^ 
Cod,  as  the  fuliilmrnt  of  the 
fnihera,  and  ai  the  pledge  aiKl  giv< 
men.  He  dedares  that  in  Hiin,  mdl 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  «ora«bip  sent  down  \ 
men  hare  iaheiiied  the  riehv*  o>f  adiil 
that  the  oonditiaii  i-^ieaepred  kff  tfH 
inferior  and  preparatory  st*^  of  ' 
then,  moat  canseKtly  an  I  toni-ferfx.  n 
the  Galatians  tlie  ret<fj-  ^ 

with  Chriat  the  Cm- 
ness  in  alt  the  giwnr*  tii    i^ieir  »pi 
cspet'ijidly  to  brothertj 
This  Letter  w«a.  fin  ail 


Ephesus.  Thii  Wiethe gjOBleTlhtJpd 
ingK  th  longh  A  na  Minor,   lie  am0  4m 

liue  from  tiie  upipcr  ditftrielii  \^k  i^wr< 
Phrygia-     What  Amiiock  wm  Iit  - 
Syria  and  Cilicia^**  whai   CVwiM  wi 
what  Rome  waa« — we  bum*  jb^,< 
West,  Utat  Epheswt  was  lor  the 
calietl  Asia.     Indeed,  with 
the  ChujT'h  Catholic,  epbefu 
potiitfon  of  all.     This  ww  the 
of  (ii-eek,  of  l^ciTDan,  and  of  OnentiL    i 
the  Apostle  of  the  Getitacs  was  leibji 
hf're,  that  b«  might  found  a  •troi^  dM 
should  be  a  kind  of  mother-dhaci  1 
oommonitjes  in  the  na^bouriiigaU«*d 
A  new  elemeot  in  the  prrpsii^ei  ^ 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  piesmte  llrifl 
gioning  of  the  Apostle**  wcot  it 
there  certain  d^ple*    (n«4r  i 
twelve  ia  nomber— of  whom  be  eWP 
"  Did  ye  reoeiire  the  Holy  Gb«t  eha  f»< 
They  imswered,  Ko^.  wt  did  wn  •?«  fc^ 
being  a  Holy  tiho^L     Unto  wkift  Ch^^ 
were  ye  bsptised?     And  they  •**»_5S 
bnpti.sm.     The<)  aid  BmU,  J<ihJi " 
l«»ptii<m  of  repenttncK,  ssyiac  *» 
they  stiould  belirve  on  him  »b^ 
him,  that  in,  on  Jesus.     Ham 
Uiptized   into   tJie   nanit  of  th» 
wlieii  PauI  Iwid  laid  hi* 
(iliu»t  oune  upuu  theiu« 
with  tongues  nod  to 
Jt  fj  obrt^us  to  cofrip:!^ 
Apostolic  act  of  ^ 
see  in  It  nii  ai^  • ' 
PiiuL     But  bi^i<If*  uiu  t' 
indicntioi^s  which  soggcil 
expitSii,  aa  to  tlie  Kpirtf 
Th(»«  twelve  dtsdple*  are 
}vft«r  ApoHtw,  \^'hrt  aUt  t^^  fe^i 
l)efore  i^-t,  i  »fc» 

^'ently  cm 
In^^v"  - 

was  (rod  in  tte 

qujji:  ^  Ht'brrw 

6ecn  rtMtervd  by  tlw  OfBik  «ulli>«  . 

We  are  M  t«  iiiiprMv  H^ffliwtt^** 
ofU-   ■ 
hml 
voui  :  ,  ^.....    ,.  .....^  wMk^retV 

*t  ff  o(!ghlj,  tjclur*  Iha 


twlcflknii^ 


PAUL 

(ns  and  th«  deMent  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
ired.  What  the  exact  hf\'wf  of  Apol- 
twelve  **  dMciples  "  was  com^erning  the 
work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  meana  of 
jt  we  gather  that  it  was  wanting  in  a 
the  full  lordship  of  Jeans  and  of  the 
\j  GhoKt.  The  Pentecostal  faith  was 
I  to  Apnllos  bv  Aquila  and  PrisciUa, 
isciples  of  the  Baptist  by  St.  Paul, 
e  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work, 
the  synagt^ue,  and  for  three  months 
ly,  disputing  and  persuading  oonoem- 
gilom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
iuacy  and  opposition  of  some  of  the 
to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
ilished  the  believera  as  a  sefMurate 
ing  '*  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 
sd  (though  we  may  probably  allow 
onal  abMnce  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
ig  this  time  many  things  occuiTed,  of 
storian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ei- 
Lriumph  over  magical  arts,  and  the 
ince  raitted  by  the  silTersmitha  who 
for  Artemis ;  and  amongst  which  we 
irther  the  writing  of  the  First  EpistU 
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ught  special  miracles/'  we  are  told 
rks  rvxo^aiuX  **  by  the  hands  of 
is  evideut  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
lose  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
)f  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — 
:ng  here  in  great  luxuriance.  Every- 
history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
t  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 

*  took  a  more  startling  form  where 
groun<led  mainly  on  the  reverence  for 
arer  were  prevalent;  that  they  were 
tions  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  go- 
lich  had  been  manifested  to  counteract 

one  that  was  irregular  and  malevo- 
ice.  Unit;/  of  the  New  TesUtnient, 
le  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a 
eairly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the 
darkness  than  was  usually  adopted, 
irhitfs  and  aprons  from  the  body  of 

•  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  allowed 
or  the  heahng  of  the  sick  and  tlie 
►f  devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly 
wa.H  ilone  by  the  healing  power  of  the 
fliniNelf.  CeiiAiu  Jews,  and  among 
rn  i«ons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon 
naria),  fancied  that  the  effect  was  due 
formula,  an  ^t^S^.  They  therefore 
exorcise,  by  saying,  **  We  atljure  you 
lom   Paul  pi-eachcth.**     But  the  evil 

a  voi<.*e  given  to  it,  cri«l  out,  **  Jesus 
Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?"     And 

was  ptMsesiHd  fell  funously  tipon  the 

drove  thorn  foiih.  The  result  «f  this 
s  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
j>d  th«»  name  of  the  Loid  Jestis  was 
Anil  the  imprnasion  produceil  bore 
ical  fruits.  The  city  was  well  known 
ria  ypdfifiara^  foims  of  incantation, 
Kild  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
sc    b<x»ks  broujiht  tlicm  togi'ther  and 

li#»!on*  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
•mput<.sl  it  W}is  found  to  be  50,<mK) 
77'»/.  •*  So  mightily  grew  the  vroni 
irA  ptTA'aihtl." 

Paul  WAN  at  Kphesus  his  rotnmuni> 
the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  ait.^ 


geflier  snspended.  There  is  atrcn;  leaioii  tn  b«*lfTe 
that  a  persona!  visit  to  Corinth  vras  made  by  him. 
taut  a  letter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioued  it* 
the  Acta.  The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allu 
sions  in  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  **  &*- 
hold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  ' 
(2  Cor.  xii.  14).  «  ThU  is  the  third  time  I  tan 
coming  to  yoo  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ).  The  visit  he  '■  odd' 
templating  is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xz.  2, 
which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesua.  If 
that  was  the  thirds  he  must  have  paid  a  iectmd 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesoa.  It 
seems  fiun-fetched,  with  Paley  {fforae  Paulmae, 
2  Cor.  No.  zi.),  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  only 
affirming  a  third  intentUm,  and  that  the  tecand 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  oootext, 
in  both  cases,  icema  to  refer  plainly  to  vititt,  and 
not  to  intentiooa.  Again,  "  1  determined  this  with 
myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  yon  m 
heaviness"  (wdXuf  4w  X^):  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Hens 
St.  Paul  ia  apparentiy  speaking  of  a  previous  visit 
which  be  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart.  He  expresses 
an  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  leat  **  again  when 
I  come,  my  God  ohould  humble  me  among  yon  " 
{fi^  vcUir  4K96rros  fiov  rtartip^u  lu — the 
irc(Aiy  appearing  ceilainly  to  refer  to  reat4tv^9t 
as  much  as  to  ^A#^rrof ).  The  words  in  2  Cor 
xiii.  2,  vpo^lpTiKa  ircd  vpvkiyw,  At  vapitp  14 
Ztirtpot^  iral  ihrj^r  rw,  may  be  translated,  either 
"  as  if  present  the  second  time,"  or  •*  as  when  pre- 
sent the  second  time."  In  the  Utter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit. 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
it:  but  if  we  remember  that  the  thought  of  his 
special  admonition  is  oocupyinf  the  Apontle's  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it,  **  I  forewarn 
you  now  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a 
second  time  to  do  it  in  person ;"  so  that  he  would 
be  speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  /rst,  with 
refeience  to  the  pui-pose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  primd  ficie  sense  of  these  passages  implies  a 
short  visit,  which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  stay  at  Kphesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  not  accept  that  primd  fide 
hense.  St.  Paul,  we  may  imagine,  heard  of  dis- 
onlorH  whii'h  prevailoti  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
A{M)llos  had  returned  to  Kphestis  some  time  befoi« 
the  1st  Epistle  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and 
it  may  have  been  from  him  that  St.  Paul  learnt  tii^ 
tidings  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
but  wai  ned  them  solemnly  against  the  licentious- ' 
ness  which  he  perceived  to  be  creeping  in  amonsrct 
them.  If  he  wont  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  and 
l»ark,  this  journey  would  not  occujiy  much  time. 
It  was  veiy  natural,  again,  that  this  visit  shonM 
be  folIow«?»l  up  by  a  letter.  Either  the  Apostle's 
own  Inflections  aftor  his  i-etum,  or  some  subsequent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  from  him,  it  ap- 
pears, a  written  commuzicaUon  in  which  he  gave 
them  some  practical  advice.  "  I  wrote  unto  you 
in  the  Epistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fomicatoi-s  ** 
{fyparlfa  6fuv  iv  r^  ivivroKf :  1  Cor.  v.  9).  1  nen 
at  some  point  not  detineil  in  the  course  of  the  stay 
at  Eplu»sus,  St.  Paul  announced  to  his  friends  a 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and 
at^erwaids  visiting  Jerunlem  ;  adding,  **  Af^cr  1 
have  been  there.  I  must  also  ».»e  Rome."  But  he  put 
od'for  a  while  his  own  departure,  and  sent  b«fere  him 
Timothy  and  E.-astus  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  **  to  bnng  them  mto  vmemi ranee  ijf 
his  w.ivs  which  were  in  Chnst  **  (1  Cwr.  iv   17). 
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Whet  Dm  iln»  U4  Ir4«i>lli'  !•  tJtn  Cwtiithiiim 'ViL^ 
t^ritt**'.  beiuj*  or  ifler  the  Inmuil  eieited  by  [>»- 
iDotnuA  miiiiot  be  f^^j^itivdy  (tss^it^ii,  He  mak<!s 
ih  .lUiiJHiM).  ill  timt  F,p4ittle,  to  a  **  Wtle  witJi  w\\4 
lifai*tji"  t'onght  lit  i'4>hf»iiH  {iSiiptot/kdxv^fi^  ^^ 
Ef^fcr^:  I  Cor,  xv.  32),  which  tt  is  UAuai  to  ud-> 
<{c^«tritiii  fimimtiviilj',  ami  which  i»  hy  munr  cxjn- 
necie^l  with  Ihiit  lumutL  But  this  t^tHinexion  t» 
Mf'ti^y,  ttnd  without  much  i«tt*an*"  *And  na  it 
^v  11  i.l  bdtm  trom  Act5  u.  1  Uuit  8t.  Fntil  depurted 
iTiiini-hatelf  nlW  the  tumult,  it  is  piobabfc  timt 
til-  Epistle  wjis  vrrittcti  Uyiorr,  though  not  long 
f«tore,  Uie  mining  tuf  tJii^  tikturbiucc,  Hert  thcui 
while  the  A|»ofttle  !5  so  iNiiuetitlj  occujred  witli  t)ve 
UiKhJOir  »jf'  bi'Utfvera  *in<l  iuquiiei'S  »t  Mphcsiu  jwid 
limit  m<t  iioi^^hhouriiig  jnt  ts  of  ♦*  Asia,"  Wc  tilid 
htfti  throwing  nil  his  hiai  t  aitd  k>u1  into  tiie  con- 
win*  t*f  iht?  Ohaivh  ftt  Conath.     [ConiNiHiAJia, 

KtHiir  BlMBTLIC  TO  ru£.] 

Th«*ir<?  w<?i"c  two  «ft<riiul  induocnieiit^  for  writing 
thii  B|iii«rie.  (1.^  St.  I'nul  hnd  ipreivwl  infomin- 
rioii  ftcm  tufuibeii*  of  Chlw'i*  household  i  /JijfA^^ 
(Wit  /ht^  Teif  XA^^lt  i.  11  y  coii<:i?rniug  the  itute 
Dl'  the  Church  at  Itoriiith.  {2J  Thiit  Church  hul 
written  him  a  letter,  ot*  which  tJie  heai^js  were 
Stqihiiiuu  and  Foitati»tu«  aitd  Aduiicuit,  to  ask  his 
judjcmeiit  upon  ^-Hiiou*  point*  which  w«re  sub- 
mitted to  hun  (vii.  1|  xv'u  17).  He  hod  learnt 
iliAt  the^-e  wei^  divinoos  in  tlie  Church;  tlmt 
{Mir^ie^  hiid  bmitn  formed  which  took  tiia  names  of 
IW1,Qf  AjiriUcw,  of  CephiL%  atiJ  of  Chinst  1  i,  U, 
Ui;  tuvi  &iM>  thnt  muml  iiiid  «ocifU  tn^ulatitia 
hiwl  iHi^uii  tt>  previiil,  ot' which  th«  mo^t  ^oiispiciious 
mnd  M^indmlouM  eiiimpte  M'n5  that  a  believer  liad 
tiikeu  hJ5  fnth«;i  's  vvit'e^  without  beiitg  publicl}'  con- 
iie»iii«tl  bj  the  Church  it.  I,  vi.  7,  ».  17-22,  ri\% 
ii.i.4i>).  To  thttj*  evils  we  must  nt!d  ones  doctrioAl 
en  or,  ot*  those  who  said  **  that  there  wiw  no  resur^ 
rectjoci  of  the  di^  "  ixv.  12),  It  Is  probable  that 
tlie  tJt^ichiag  of  ApoIloA  the  Ahtinndrian,  which  had 
beeti  Ghamcterifttic  and  highly  succcisaful  (Actii  iviii, 
27,  28 )»  liad  been  the  first  occasion  of  tJjc  "dii'i* 
aii>ns**  in  the  Churdu  We  may  tjUte  it  for  gi-mited 
that  his  adherentjB  did  not  tomi  thetmselvca  itito  a 
pcirtr  until  hf  liad  le^  Corinth,  and  therefore  thai 
bi'  had  Wn  Siime  titne  with  iSt.  Paul  at  Bphesiis. 
liut  alter  lie  was  goiie,  the  special  AUxandriim 
lefiluies  of  hiJi  teaching  were  rcmembejied  by  those 
who  hnd  delighted  to  hmr  him.  Their  IJrecian 
intellect  was  captirat^  by  his  bioadcr  and  more 
Hii ritual  iiitCTprctation  of  the  Jewish  .Sciipturw. 
The  coQuexiou  which  he  taught  them  to  perceive 
between  tl'ie  revelation  made  to  Hebrew  ruler!»  and 
prophets  and  the  wi^om  by  which  other  nalioos, 
and  e^p?cial^y  tiieir  own,  had  been  enlightent*d,  dwelt 
Id  *V,'ir  minds.  Tliat  which  especially  occHpiol  the 
Ac<nl':'!  whnol  must  hare  been  *i  phitQi^phu  of  the 
8eripturr8.  It  was  the  teu«leiicy  of  this  |wrty 
which  r^o^^d  lo  the  Apostle  popticularly  dangeiou* 
unoi^t  the  <j reeks.  He  haiiliy  seems  to  refer 
tpecinlly  in  hiu  letter  to  the  other  poitieSf  hut  we 
ean  H^uuely  doubt  that  in  what  he  Miya  alxjut  **  the 
V'"dom  which  the  Greeks  soujir^il"  (i.  22),  he  is 
referring  not  only  to  the  j^jenerd  tendency  of  the 
Cpveek  mmd^  but  to  thnt  temiency  n&  it  luid  been 
osuj^ht  and  inducnced  by  the  te;iching  of  Afwilos. 
it  1(1  ves  him  an  o<xa£ion  of  dclivenng  his  most  cha« 
nuclei  ifrtkc  te«timony.  He  recoj,Tiixe!*  wiiw.iom,  but 
It  is  tJnc  wisdom  i^'  God ;  luid  that  wisdom  was  tiM 

•  TH«  nuni'icr  of  ih*"  slIostiiMii,  «*  tfufnottA^ttifn  i*  \  kp^i*,   'hat  he  dadi  mrn 
E^tfi^,  amy  itui*ly  iti  K.<w4Jkl  iS^tnitKkvrUmi^  %\H  oug-  i  n*  i<«lun»  'ji  Ut*'  ttrfwioQi 


VKVh 

finly  «  lapta  w   a    \Ayo%  through  whk^  { 
always  ^i  '-  -    '      "    -  ^  ^      '   ttsid 
manife<?  i,     CferMi 

was  botli  Ht^\ 

'*')  receim*  Him   in^iiirvirl   •  «pirltilitj 
ttulike  tlie  wisdom  n(  tHe  grmt  ftMif 
a  disiwrniiient  iriveu  by  the  Holy  S|i»( 
mimife«tiDg  tlaflf  in  j«ymjttthy  wiiJ» 
in  lora. 

For  1  detaile«i  de^crifytion   of  the  £|iM»' 
reader  is  referred  to  1  tie  "i:**^!*!    irti!^.  np^'< 
But  it  beloucs  to  tJ 
tihe  persmial  dnimru 
We  wjst  not   < mi' 
KptMtte,  how  !  y    I     tl  - 
Chllsl  tlieCruii  i.  1 
of  the  body  witii  i 
Unity,  the  Bend  m  ■ 
nrnrk  nt  the  - 
the  rower  of  ^ 
Je^us,     He  i> 
Church,  tlie  n 
l(HWL'  morality, 
the  false  l)*licf  abuui  tiie  i 
their  thotrghu  to  the  Pe. 
j^pirit  of  (iod  At  the  BreaUj  ur  n  cumuienj .  ;^  •-  t 
whole  bivly, 

W>  obscrre  oUo  hfiVi  moni  Ihoo 
tact,   uiiirenoDy    reoogniMd    oiol 
which  the  Apostle  disciuB«>  the  pro? 
bi  ought  before  him*  The  > 
to  miirriage  (ch.  eii.),  tli- 
otlei^i  to  idols  {ch.  vib.,  i,  .  mt  rici 
for  women  (ch,  li,,  xiv.),  the 
prophesying  and  speaking  wttii 
a}-e  made  examples  of  a  Iroitmcsit   m\ 
Applied  to  oil   such  qtEpcfjrmv     Wr  tm 
dtscufiserj    w(tl»    ref< 
object^  in  crory  pr.i- 
nnd  asseit  some  p^ 
F'ttul  no  I^M  a  l(u 
than  of  fiTee-iom.     W 

Olid  presicribing  to  others,  grt«t  ranrty^^fiW 
in  varying  arcnm*fj*«f^^,  ^uf  iindn  IV  lOW*  ^ 
pitinn  of  beiii  tlifigl,  ••I  li'*F» 

seeking  tlie  hs.  Sitsh  s  dBnfl*» 

so  steUtiutt  ta  ui ...,.-  .«..  .......  i^  irtmittW ti t^* 

it  would  be  difficult  iadmd  t«  ftiid  ^m^dlmm 
history* 

Wliat  St,  Paul  here  t^  " 
and  morenienta  refer*  rh 
preaching  at  <'         ' 
dangers  of  the 
riJkhed  custom  u^  a 
to  the  dirtet  reveb 
IV.  8)  :  nrif!  tft  hi'^  • 
fin. 
,], 


(•:dntin  \o  do,  \\< 
Ephe^tts  till  Pcnte*: 
ney  towartl*  Corim  i 
haps  to  spejid  the  v, 
his  j'jy  at  the  coiutu;;  . 
ptmloos,  and  coiiunendi  ' 
Churoh, 

Having  ilfspnTch 
Kph4«4u«,  whef*  "  < 
opeufld  to  liim,  and  Uwim  Wiu^  saA»|  i^S^ 
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fiurs  cf  thr  Chtiich  ol  Corii.tb  ««niitiiinMi  to  '  tn  tlii>  K|ii.<tti«s  oC  this  jmirney  of  Timottiy.  •Jid 
objtfct  of  the  }(i-av(^t  anxi4*ty  to  him,  uiid  to  i  (mine  hnw  thou|;ht  it  piobiiUe  tliat  he  never  rcadMsJ 
ain:  xcupaliou  at  Ephesus:  mu  it  nwT  be  I  Coiinth.  Let  us  siippoite,  howcrer,  that  he  amvtsl 
ooiivenieiit  to  put  oil'  the  furtlier  notice  of !  there  soon  atter  the  Fint  Kpintlc,  conveyeii  bj  Ste- 
ti!l  we  dmn*  to  the  time  when  the  2nd  j  phaiias  and  othen,  had  been  received  by  the  (Vo- 
^  was  wiitteii.  We  have  now  no  intbi'mati<»i  thian  (?hurch.  He  found  that  a  nim»ment  had 
the  w->i k  of  St.  I'aul  nt  Ephesus,  until  that  '  aiisen  in  the  heart  ot'  that  ("hurch  which  threw  (l^ 
It  OL-curieil  which  is  descrilied  in  Acts  xix.  I  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor. 
.  The  wholv  narrative  may  be  read  there.  I  v.  1-5)  into  the  shade.  This  was  a  delibeiate  nnd 
am  that  *'  ilti^  i'aul**  had  been  so  successful,  !  sustained  attack  iifion  the  Apostolic  anthoritj  nnd 
lUy  iu  KpheMU,  but  **  almost  throughout  all  '  p-sonal  integrity  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
'  in  t(irnin<r  jtcople  fi-om  the  woiship  of  gods  '  The  pai-ty-}>)Mrit  which,  before  the  writing  of  the 
with  hands,  that  thi;  ciaft  of  silvei-smiths,  \  First  K}iistle.  had  been  content  with  UDderra^hig 
nnde  little  siiriiies  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed  i  the  }ioweiK  of  Paul  com}mred  with  those  of  ApoUos, 
eii*  miuuuiictnrt.  They  raided  a  gretit  tumult,  .  an<l  with  protesting  i«g;iiui(t  the  laxity  of  his  doc- 
lOt  being  able,  .tppiirently,  to  And  Paul,  laid  ,  tiineof  fni'ilom,  IuhI  Wn  fanned  into  a  Hame  by 
on  two  of  his  uoni{i(ii)iouH  and  di-agged  them  '  the  airival  of  some  }H*ii(oti  or  iieivons  who  cam^ 
the  theati-e.  Paul  huaself,  not  willing  that  from  the  Judaesm  Church,  nnwd  with  letteis  of 
lends  should  suHur  in  his  pbice.  wished  to  go  conmiondatKNi,  and  who  openly  questioned  the  eo.n- 
oDgst  the  people:  but  the  di:«i'ipleH,  supported  mis-sion  of  him  whom  they  pi-odaime<l  to  be  a  self- 
e  urgent  leqiiest  of  certain  magisti-ates  called  constituted  Ajiostle  (2  Cor.  iii.  I,  xi.  4,  12-I&). 
riia,  iliMiuiited  him  from  hi*  puqK>se.  The  '  As  the  spirit  of  op)Kwition  and  detitiction  git»w 
at  of  the  proceeilings  of  the  mob  is  highly  <  strong,  the  tongue  of  M>me  memlier  of  the  Church 
ic,and  the  aiidi^ess  with  which  the  town-clerk  '  (more  probably  a  Corintliian  than  the  stranger  him- 
f  quiets  the  (teople  is  worthy  of  a  discreet  ,  self)  was  loosed.  He  stvllVd  at  St.  Paul's  ooumgo 
'Xpcrien<«d  msgistnite.  His  statement  that  |  nnd  constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to 
w  men  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  ,  Corinth,  and  making  light  of  his  threats  (i.  17, '2:<). 
4asphemers  of  your  goddess,"  is  an  incidental  '  He  deninnde«l  pn)o6iof  his  Apostleship  (xii.  11, 12). 
Aony  to  the  tem)ierance  of  the  Apostle  and  his  '  He  deri<ied  the  weakness  of  his  {lersoiial  presemv 
b  in  their  attiuJu  on  the  popular  idolatry.  '  and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).  He  even 
St.  Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in  this  |  threw  out  insuiuations  touching  the  personal  honesty 
lit  in  8o  far  as  it  proves  the  deep  impivssion  '  antl  self-devotion  of  St.  IViid  (i.  12,  xii.  17,  18 1. 
b  his  teaching  had  ma<l«  at  Ephesus,  and  the  i  When  some  such  attack  wab  nwde  ofienly  uinmi  the 
danger  in  which  he  lived.  |  Apohtle,  tlie  Chuix:h  luui  not  immediately  called  the 

I  had  been  anxious  to  deport  from  Epheius,  I  olfeuder  to  account;  the  better  s)iirit  of  the  U* 
ilia  hiterruption  of  the  work  which  liad  kept  lievers  being  cowed,  apparently,  hj  the  confidence 
there  determined  him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul, 
ut  theretbiY  for  Mai'edonLn.  and  pitx:eeded  first  ^  A  repoit  of  this  mebuicholy  state  of  things  w>is 
itias  {2  Cor.  ii.  12),  whei*e  he  might  hare  brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy  or  by  others; 
htA  the  (iospel  with  good  hope  of  success.  I  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must  have  wounded  his 
a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidings  concerning  i  sensitive  and  most  affectionate  nature,  and  also  how 
'hurch  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  aiKi  he  ad-  i  critical  the  juncture  must  have  seemed  to  bim  for 
<i  iuto  Macedonm,  where  he  met  Titus,  who  I  the  whole  Western  Chuivh.  He  immediately  sent 
:l)t  hm)  the  news  tor  which  he  was  thirsting.  <  ofl' Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a  letter  containing  tlie 
icceipc  of  this  intelligence  drew  from  him  a  sharpent  rebukes,  usimj  the  authority  which  Iml 
which  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St.  been  denied,  and  threatening  to  enfbiice  it  speedily 
iv^  when  tlie  tbuntjiins  of  his  heart  were  stirre-1  by  his  personal  presence  (ii.  2, 8,  vii.  8).  As  soon 
•ir  iimiost  depths.  [Corinthians,  Skcond  as  the  letter  was  gone — how  natural  a  trait!— he 
■'K  TO  TIIK.J  How  the  iigitiition  which  ex-  '  beg^Ji  to  repent  of  having  written  it.  He  must 
*  it»elf  in  every  sentence  of  this  Letter  was  '  have  hiited  the  apiieanmue  of  claiming  htimage  to 
I «  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  we  ,  himsielf ;  his  heart  must  have  been  sore  at  the  re- 
»*  consider.  Every  resuler  may  peaxjive  that,  ,  quital  of  his  love;  he  must  have  felt  the  deej»e>i 
King  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  ,  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  stiuggle.  Wc  <:»a 
■^  almtact  entirely  changeil.  In  tlie  First,  the  well  Wlieve  him  therefore  when  he  s|ienks  of  what 
nnd  ditliculties  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  he  hart  sutloi-ed  *. — **  Out  of  much  ariliction  and  an- 
•-•a.  The  Ajiobtle  writes  of  these,  with  spin!  '  guish  of  heart  I  wrote  to  you  with  many  tears" 
v^od  emotiim,  as  he  s'.lways  divs,  but  without    (ii.  4);  **  1  had  no  n'st  in  my  spiiit"  lii.    IS); 

**  Our  tlesh  hail  no  rest,  but  we  weie  troubled  oq 

every  side;   without  were  fightings,  within  were 

fo:irs'*  (vii.  .'>).     It  apfienrs  that  hec«>uld  not  bring 

himself  to  hasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  hud 

intended  li.  15,  16^;  he  would  wait  till  he  henid 

news  which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  insteiid 

■  ot'  a  }viinful  one  (ii.  1 ).     When  he  Iwd  rvnrhe*!  Ma- 

(1l^iollia.  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met  him  with  suck 

n^iKsuring  tidings.     The  ofleiider  had  been  iebukr<l 

'  bv  the  Church,  and  had  made  submiMon  (ii.  6,7'; 

the  old  spirit  of  love  and  re\'erence  towards  St.  P^  d 

'*>»  to  Mmi^ionia  and  (Corinth.     He  had   re-    had  lieen  awakened,  and  luul  poured  itself  forth  ir. 

'  5^t.  I'aul  wh«fi  he  wmte  this  Set^nd  Epi.itle.     wann  expressions  of  >ham«'  and  grief  aiMi  penH.ni»v. 

>  iaaftrficmteil  with  him  in  the  s:dnt:itioii  ('JCnr.    Tlie  clouil   w:i>  now  d.>{«elleil ;  tits  and  (miu   iiTk  - 

We  lia^e  nu  amMint, 'Mther  iu  the  Art<.  i.r    iil.ii-i*  U>  hi>fieaiiil  teiiiieriiers  and  thankfubttsk.    o_! 


or  disturbance.  He  calmly  asserts  his  own  ' 
»*y  over  the  Church,  an<l  threatens  to  dnd 
^y  With  oirendci-s.  In  the  St-cond,  he  writis 
'  wlia-<e  {lersonal  relations  with  those  whom 
>Xsi«s  have  undi>i-gone  a  most  psiinful  shtM-k. 
^Ctf  pain  given  by  fonner  tidings,  the  coni- 
*«.iW  by  the  account  which  Titus  brought, 
'^4«liofi  or  a  sensitive  mind  at  tlie  necesnity  of 
****i*««i,  cTHiiend  tOLi'tlur  lor  utterance.  Wliat 
^Cngi,»iie,l  this  excitement? 
'   Uave  seen  that  Tiniothv  hjwl  been  sent  from 
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iv«&  tivv?  the  Apostle  would  not  siirt  itt  ooe«  fiw 
Cwrinth.  H«  may  tuire  Ivul  itnjxirtJUTt  work  to  d« 
in  Macedonia,  But  auotiier  letter  would  smooth 
the  way  BtilJ  nioie  eOiJctually  for  his  persiinal  visit ; 
and  be  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  Kpij»tl<?,  mid 
tmt  it  by  the  handi  of  Titu*  and  two  other  \xiv^ 
tiirai  to  Coriuth* 

Wben  the  Epuile  u  rend  tn  the  light  of  the  cir- 
G'jmfttiuicM  we  bat'e  Auppo^ed,  the  Kyinjitums  it  dis- 
play t  of  a  hit^hly  wrought  pei«oDal  luaudLiTeatn, 
■lid  of  a  ki&d  of  ebb  and  ilow  of  emotion,  ure  as 
inteliigitle  n»  they  are  noble  and  beautiful.  Nothing 
but  a  kiTtpoL-aLry  interruption  of  mutual  ivgard 
oould  have  mode  the  joy  of  bjropathj  to  deep  and 
fjivh.  If  he  hod  been  the  object  ot  a  pei-woal  attack, 
bdw  aatumi  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  he  dof^  m 
ji.  .VIO.  lu  Til.  12,  ''be  that  ku^^  wrong"  \a 
Paul  hiin«irlf.  All  h)»  protetlations  relatiug  to  bis 
Apofitolic  work,  and  his  solemn  appeals  to  iiod  and 
Christ,  oi^  in  pl*oe;  and  we  enter  Into  hia  feelings; 

10  ho  aanerta  bifl  own  fifioehty  and  the  opeune&s  of 
tJie  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  G<^pl  liii.,  ivj. 
IVe  tee  what  stiBtained  him  in  his  self-nwertion ; 
he  knew  that  he  did  aot  pi^encli  himfielf,  but  Cbri»t 
Jesus  the  Loitl,  His  own  weakmen  btx^une  an 
argument  to  him*  whicli  be  can  use  to  others  also, 
of  the  pow«rr  of  (lod  working  in  him.  Knowing  hit 
^wn  fellowship  with  Chiiit»  and  tlsat  thiA  leilowsliip 
A'oa  the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  he  |>ei- 
Buasive  or  wvere,  bk  the  cause  of  Chiliit  and  the 
gwd  of  men  might  r^aire  (iv„  v.),  if  he  wa« 
a[))»eariitg  to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in 
Judaea,  he  waA  the  mom  uiiiiouA  tliat  the  ooUoction 
which  he  wan  making  tor  tlie  bt^dit  of  thnge 
uliurches  should  prove  hi»  syinpftthy  with  them  by 
it^  huf^oeas.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  maiu- 
teiianue  of  hia  own  authority  as  an  Apoctle  ol'  Chriid, 
a^nit  thote  who  impeached  it.  lie  would  make 
it  undei^ttxid  tbnt  spiritual  riews,  spiritual  poweiii, 
wi*]T  rtnit  \  tliAt  if  he  knew  no  man  after  the  Hfth, 
and  did  n>)t  war  atW  the  Eesh,  he  was  not  th«  lea» 
able  tor  the  building  up  of  the  Church  (x.).  He 
would  aiik  them  to  excuse  h\i  taixmm  jmlousy,  his 
folly  and  eiciteuieut,  whilst  he  }tlaned  in  the  prao 
timl  prootii  of  hit  Apostolic  oommi&iioLt,  and  in  the 
iiitirmitiea  which  maile  the  powet  of  (IihI  mme 
manifest }  aitd  he  would  plwd  with  tliem  mrae^tly 
that  they  would  give  him  no  ooi3v>ioa  to  find  Jknlt 
^r  to  correct  them  (jci.,  lii.,  xiii.). 

The  hypntheftt»  upon  which  we  have  intei-preted 
tills  EpiittJe  ia  not  that  which  ia  moct  ecimmcnly 
received,  Aa-oiding  to  the  mojij  common  view,  the 
oJf««uder  in  tlie  incisttions  (lei-Mtii  of  1  Cor.  v.,  and 
tJie  letter  wiiicli  proved  jmj  shaip  but  wholesome  a 
medicine,  the  Fii-st  Eplittle.  Ltut  this  view  doei 
nnt  OLVOiint  au  satisthctoiily  for  the  whole  tone  of 
lb<»  Epibtle,  aiid  for  the  particular  expiifssions  re- 
hit  1 1  kg  to  tlw*  otfen^ier;  nor  do»  it  tlnd  pbc^a  go 
oruH|st4*nt]y  for  the  minions  of  Timothy  and  Titua. 

11  tioesi  not  seem  bkely  tliat  St.  Pjiul  would  have 
tteated  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  hi*  fathers 
wite  as  an  oifpnce  against  himaiilf,  tior  that  he 
w«Hdd  have  spoken  of  it  by  pi^erence  aa  a  vrvng 
(&5tir(a)  done  to  another  (supposed  to  be  tiie 
father  u  The  view  wt  have  oidopCed  is  Ktid.  tn 
l>e  SVette*«  JSjeeff«tigche$  /imtdbucht  to  have  been 
held,  ill  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Cmlner,  01*- 
Sauaeu,  and  Nfstuder«  More  recently  It  has  been 
aclvtt«4!e<l  witli  grait  force  by  Ewsld,  in  his  Sfnd^ 
•ch^ftbm  (Ufa  A.  P.  pp,  223-232.  The  oj-dinai y  oo- 
ciount  is  letained  by  St^mley*  AlftrfO,  ^nd  rMvid^Hit 
Ifirt  9\\\k  coQi«  h<sutaf.;<ni  br  Conybeuii!  and  II  i 


The  ysa  tiviilar  imlore  «f  this  Wjfml^  mm  i 
to  fiicta  in  i^  3«rr  of  hi*  own  / 
leads  to  the  nufiitioQ  of  i 
of  T^u  Psul's  Lif«,  His  wnmrntj,  m  M. tS^i 
tb«  banilahifii  and  da^eft  thnn^  m\^A  4 
^oe,  proves  to  tis  boir  btUt  h*  kkivn  » 
Acts  is  to  bt  iY|*ttrd«il  «s  a  c^<n|il«t-  mx\  ^  i 
what  he  dkd  ai»d  aufler^.  Of  Uk  |^  •tx:2ir^  •■a 
staled  in  the  fpllowm^  word*,  ^  Of  b^^ 
limes  rereired  I  forty  stiip^  save  «ftt;  I 
1  beateu  witli  rpd«>  crnee  w»s  I  msm 
snHeiied  shipwi^eck.  a  oigi^t  mai  a  4if  J 
in  the  dwp,** — we  know  ofAf  ef  ov,  lie  1 
by  t>it  magistratses  at  Philipf  i.  5«ii  m  i 
daily  burden  of  **■  the  <aR  of  «U  Hbl  i 
seema  to  imply  m.  wiifo  whI 
municatiou^  by  Tislta, 
which  we  have  found 
ex;tmpLw  in  bis  i 
Cojinth,  The  tnf  i 
of  the  Loitl,*'  ncd  . 
•n  the  fle*b;*  aid* 
teristJc  both  of  the  r  i 
SL  Haul.  As  an  m»tafH 
to  a  tiance  which  hnd  L. 
befbie,  in  wbioh  he  h«d  U>-ta 
di*e,  and  had  heard  iitia|ieakabU  woe^ 
thiis  vi<ion  itiay  hs  idettfinnl  wtlh  mt  fM  b 
cor^Je<i  in  the  Acta  mi»t  depe/id  «o  'dkABiWifc| 
omsidemtions :  birt  the  rery  eipir«si«M  »'  <^  rlrf  1 
iu  tliis  phnat  would  nith«*r '  }»fid  m  ^ 
an  oocastou  in  whk-h  wonla  tKii  or- 
w»'re  spckkoi.  We  ohwrve  tliat  h#  sp^u 
dwjiHst  reverence  of  the  |tririlf^  thos  f 
him;  but  he  dt^taiitlv  >lHi  Itt.i*^  u,  i-mitr*^ 
upon  it  as  11^^ 
htm,  he  siya,  u 
facti  which  «eu- 
And  he  would  tirt, 
gloiy  in  TisiojiA  nii'i  i. 
bfjnu^  how  tiie  L^Oid  t.k  i  j  >\<.i-'i  \  ^r  ■  . 
putlrtj  up  by  them,  A  ^Ui.f>  ij^  tj-jr  rt-^  . 
T^  <ra^it^)  wa&  given  hiin,  ^  wtmm^d 
bii0Wti>im.  li^f  ^  !(bmttd  l^rrvf^  ahm 
Tb..    ■    ■  ^^  hgm 

of  ^ 

derfland  by  it   stroog 
Lu  titer  Mid  hia  foUowors  lihe  A  Uwm 
tioiis  to  tmUiiff,     But  neither  of 
"  i&timuti****  ia  whkk  M.  f^l  mM  *&} 
f'i)  It  Is  alifiust  the  unoaiaioai  «fiii0/a«< 
divines— and  the  miiihmiif  •/  iSw  mmi  9t^ 
oa  tiw  whole  i*  in  fiivixir  of  il— i^  *>•  **^ 
repre:>«8nts    »oioe    tmolioys    W 
e»spetially  .*>taDloy  m  Axo)*     Jt  ** 
Paul  t«fera  to  in  G«l,  »▼.  II:  •«;  l*/*^- 
mf  Hesli  ye  despiwl  not  i>or  f^$$agi*  ^^ 
lirmtty  diittreasod  hiai  so  mv^  Iht  ^  ^^^ 
the   Lord  thncis  that  it  m^cbt  ifffl^** 
But  the  Lord  aa^wereii,  •*  ily  gtiBP*^*'* 
thee ;  for  my  ctivi^  is  mad^ff^*^^ 
We  are  to  imderslaad   lh«4vf  ^  ^ 
remaining ;  bul  PSsnl  it  tmn  t*m  '■^ 
it,  hu  even  gloi-ies  to  it  as  i  w^  '  *r*  . 
more  purely  i}m  pawm  of  Cfcn*  •**^*^ 
Kut  t«  uudersUod  the  Apr*«k  »■  '^     ^ 
this  passage,  as  bbouriag  ui«i« ^t*^^ 
health,  i«  clear  enough.    Bul  wt  ■*' ^JJ 
that  Ilia  cQitftitutmu  was  al  lo»t  ^^  T^ 
a  matter  of  fiicl,  to  csny  fr«*  ^^^*/> 
Rhips  jtnd  aiuif'ito  iml  lad*  «^  ts*^* 
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■erilNS  to  (M,  91 1  to  suittiuD  tbt  pnaniro  of  the  long 
lapriiOBiiMai  tl  Cmmfm  and  in  Kome. 

AAir  writ!  DC  this  Epistle,  8t.  Pbul  trarellad 
tbrough  MacedoDia,  perhapH  to  tne  borO-jn  of  lilj- 
ricam  (RfMU.  xr.  19),  Aud  toen  carried  out  the 
Inlantioo  ot'  which  he  hud  tpoken  so  often,  and 
aniTvd  himielf  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
A^t  tdls  us  that  **  when  he  had  gone  over  those 

Crii  (MauKlouia>.  and  had  inven  them  much  «i- 
rtatioo,  lie  came  into  Greece,  and  thet-e  abode 
thrw  mooths  "  (».  2,  3).  There  u  only  one  inci- 
dent whkh  we  can  conned  with  this  visit  to  Greece, 
but  that  is  a  verj  imiiortnnt  one— the  writing  of 
great  Kpt»tle,  addresmil  to  the  Church  at 

[KUMAN8,  ElMHTLE   TO  THK.]      That  this 

ten  at  thii«  time  fiom  Corinth  appeftrs  from 
in  the  Epi»tle  itself,  and  has  never  been 
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It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St.  Pkul 
was  insensible  to  the  mif^htv  assodatious  which  > 
conaeetcd  theraMlves  with  the  name  of  ttome.  The  , 
■hA  of  the  imperial  (^vemment  to  which  Jerusalem 
Itsalf,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  then  subject,  i 
mast  have  been  a  grand  object  to  the  thoughts  of  i 
tiM  Apostle  from  his  infiuicj  upwards.  He  was  ' 
hlmwlf  a  citiien  of  Kome ;  he  had  come  repeatedly  | 
HBdtr  the  jurisdiction  of  Itoman  magistrates ;  be 
had  eqjojed  the  benetiU  of  the  e<|uity  of  the  Roman 
knr,  and  the  justice  of  Roman  administration.  And, 
its  universal  supremacy,  Rome  was  the 
head  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  Jerusalem 
WHB  tha  head  of  the  Jewuth  world.  In  this  august 
tity  Fanl  had  many  friends  and  brethren.  liomans 
liad  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers 
Greece  and  Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at 
had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  kiit^^lom 
tf  Haaren  from  Paul  himself  or  from  oth«r  pieachers 
mt  Chriat,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
■HUnltyt  of  which  a  good  repoil  had  gone  foilh 
tfcawMhout  the  Christian  world.  We  ai-e  not  sur- 
pnaad  therefore  to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very 
— rimis  to  visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention 
!•  ^  to  Rome,  and  firom  Rome  to  extend  his  jour^ 
mgf  as  fiu*  as  Spain  (Rom.  zv.  24, 28).  He  would 
ttraa  bear  his  witness,  both  in  tlie  capital  and  to 
llw  aztremitaes  of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world. 
Var  the  prewnt  he  could  not  go  on  from  Coiinth  to 
^  ',  because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  erraml  to 
indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
with  dangersanddehiysCzv.  25-32).  But  from 
alem  he  pioposed  to  turn  Romewmxis.  In  the 
iwhile  he  would  write  them  a  letter  fmm  Corinth. 
The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
be  had  longed  **  for  mauy  years "  to  pay ; 
■B  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
^__  the  letter,  becatite  ht  is  the  Apostle  nf  the 

^^^■fJw.     Of  thb  office,  to  speaic  in  common  lan- 

8t.  I'tiul  was  proud.     All  the  labours  and 

>  af  it  he  would  willingly  encounter ;  and  he 
m§d  alto  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
~~      He  held  it  of  C'irist,  and  Christ's  oom- 
ahould  not  be  disb»oured.     He  represents 
grandly  as  a  pritkt,  appointed  to  offer  up 
I  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  Gud 
'0).      And  be  then  proceeds  to  speaic  with 
^^  tiie  extent  and  intlependenoe  of  his  Apostolic 
^  J"*>>       It  IS  in  harmony  with  this  languatre  that 
•*■•***  Wj  addrpMS  tlie  Roman  Church  as  conuKting 
'■■'^    «»f  Gentiles:  but  we  tiwi  tlmt  he  s|ie:iK/  to 
to  persons  deeply   interMt*-i   il  JhwihIi 
a   ^lea  Prof*.  Jow«*tt's  and   Up.  Client's 
^4tMU  to  the  lupisUe;. 


To  the  Church  thus  composed,  the  Apwile  «>f  tlH 
Gentile*  writes  to  declare  and  commenu  the  (>o4pei 
wb^bti  ne  everywhere  preaches.  That  Gosjel  was 
invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  th^ 
Son  of  (lod,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  man, 
died,  and  was  raiseil  again,  and  whom  His  heialdi 
present  to  the  fiiith  aud  obedience  of  mankind. 
Such  a  iHipvyiuL  might  be  variously  commendeil 
to  diffei-ent  hearers.  In  speaking  tt  »he  Rom:in 
Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  :u 
consisting  in  the  foc-t  that,  through  it,  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  a  righteousnosii  not  for  God  Jiily, 
but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It  is  aatural  to 
ask  what  led  him  to  choose  ind  dwell  -apou  tnit 
as|>ect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
following  answers  suggest  themselves)— (I.)  As  ha 
looked  u)xiu  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  WurM, 
with  tluit  coup  etceil  which  the  writing  of  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Church  was  likely  to  suggest,  he  waa 
struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the  utter  dissolu- 
tion of  moral  ties,  whidi  lias  marie  that  age  infa- 
mous. His  own  terrible  summary  (i.  21-32)  if 
well  known  to  be  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  profligsicy  which  we  shudder  to  re:ui 
of  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye.  Along  witL 
the  evil  he  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  G«id's  judg- 
ment upon  it.  He  saw  th^  miseries  and  diiiasters, 
begun  and  impending,  which  proveil  that  (lod  in 
heaven  would  not  tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of 
men.  (2.)  As  he  looked  up(>n  the  ctmdition  of  the 
Jcwiith  (MKiple,  he  saw  them  claiming  an  exclusiva 
righteousness,  which,  however,  hwl  manifestly  no 
power  to  preserve  them  from  being  really  un- 
right(-ous.  (:(.)  Might  not  the  thought  also  occur 
to  him,  lis  a  Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  whidi 
was  now  falling  to  pi<-cni  ^.hmiigh  unrighteousness 
had  been  built  up  by  n'^hteotmncss,  by  that  lova 
of  onler  and  that  acknnwUigment  of  rights  which 
were  the  great  pn<l<>wniHiit  of  the  Roman  people? 
Whether  we  lay  any  stn<ss  U]mhi  tliii*  or  not,  it 
seems  clear  that  to  one  tx>ntemplating  the  worlif 
from  M.  Paul's  (x>int  of  view,  no  tliought  would 
be  so  luituvidly  sugge^ted  ax  that  of  the  neeil  of  tha 
tnie  Ri«:hteousnos»  for  the  two  divisions  of  man- 
kind. How  he  expounds  that  Goil*!*  own  righteoua- 
ness  wan  shown,  in  .lesiis  Christ,  to  bt*  a  righteous- 
ness which  men  might  trust  in — liinnrrs  though 
they  weie — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it,  and 
so  rei-eive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  own  lives ;  how  he  declares  the  union  of  men 
with  Chiist  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  idea  and  aa 


realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — may  be  seen 


I  in  the  Epistle  itself.      The  remarkable  exposition 
:  oontaineti  in  ch.  ix.,  i.,  xi.,  illnxtrates  the  peitonat 
,  dwracter  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intea'«e  low 
for  his  nation  which  he  retained  through  nil  his 
struggles   with   unbelieving   Jews    ami    Jud.-iizing 
'  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he  reconcile«l  him- 
self to  the  thought  of  their   unbeliet*  and   thdr 
punishment.      Having  spoken  of  this  subject,  he 
goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practiitd  counsel  the  same 
love  <^  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and  gentleiieNS 
the  same  respect  for  social  oitler,  the  same  tender- 
ness for  weak  consciences,  and  the  Siuue  ex(N>(rtation 
of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confidence  in  the  f  ^ture» 
which  appear  more  or  lets  strongly   in  aU  hit 
letters. 

I      before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  SU  Paul  wiu 

joiuetl  n^iu  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  tlie  chiuigi 

in  the  narrative  from  tlie  thinl  ti>  the  rii>t  iiersoii. 

We  liava  seen  already  that  he  was  (mit  on  making  s 

I  jvuritey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  spccia.*  purpo«s  a^v^  ^rXfer 
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e^ea  n/u^w  tite  Apo^tli*  would  ncii  stml  at  oooe  for 
Curinth.  He  nuy  tukyv  Imd  important  work  to  do 
in  Haeedoniji.  But  jinolher  letter  would  unooth 
the  way  »tiil  more  i-Hectuallj  fur  hu  personAl  vi&it ; 
and  he  accordingly  w^rat«  the  Secoofj  Kpistk,  atxi 
amt  It  by  th«  hand«  of  Titu«  and  two  other  hw- 
*iiren  to  Corinth. 

Whfiti  the  Bpbtle  »  read  in  the  light  of  the  cir« 
Guntttaaoea  wa  hare  soppoaul,  the  ejinjitomii  it  di«- 
pJan  of  a  highly  wrought  persooal  »etiiitiT(!iit«, 
ofid  of  a  kind  of  ebb  ajod  flow  of  emotioOf  are  ai 
iuteUlfille  ft»  they  arc  noble  and  b^utirdl,  Nothtog 
but  4  tifnpomry  interruption  of  mutual  iiegni-d 
could  liux-c  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  m  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  beeu  the  object  of  a  pci'sooal  attack, 
kow  natural  for  the  Apontle  to  wr'te  aa  he  dopa  in 
B.  5-10.  In  Tii.  12»  **  he  that  auflcred  wrong"  is 
Paid  hint«lf.  All  hif  protpstatioDA  relating  to  his 
Apostolic  work,  aiid  his  etoli^niD  appeala  to  liod  and 
Chriatt  ai«  in  place;  and  we  enter  into  hia  feelings 
at  he  averts  his  own  f  inoerity  and  the  openness  of 
the  tmth  which  he  taught  iu  the  Gospel  (iii^  iv.L 
We  aee  what  sustaiited  him  iu  his  leU^^tMeTtioD ; 
he  knew  that  he  did  uot  pi^ich  himwlf,  but  Chri«>t 
Jeaua  the  Loitl.  ti\*  own  weakness  becAme  nn 
argument  to  him,  whicli  he  out  use  to  others  also, 
of  the  power  of  *jod  working  in  him.  Knowing  hts 
3wn  fellowivhip  with  CluiBt,  and  that  ihi^^  ti^llowship 
raa  the  right  of  other  mm  too,  he  would  be  p^i- 
Euasive  or  tevei-e,  an  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
|;;ood  of  men  might  I'equire  iW,,  t«).  If  he  was 
Ap|jearing  to  set  him^Melf  up  agaiuft  the  d]ait:be&  Lu 
Judaea^  he  waa  the  more  anxious  that  the  coliectiou 
whifh  he  was  making  for  the  Ixmetit  of  those 
dmnJira  ahouid  prove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
ItA  lajfenetf.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  maiu- 
teuanoe  of  hii  own  authority  as  an  Apostle  o(  Cnrist, 
agidDst  thoee  who  impeached  it.  He  would  make 
it  undeivtood  that  cpiritual  ricws,  epiritua]  poweia, 
wei*  real ;  that  if  be  kwfw  no  man  after  the  flesh » 
auii  did  ti4)t  war  after  the  He&h,  he  was  not  the  le«t 
nhle  i'uT  tiie  building  up  of  the  Chuixh  {%,),  He 
would  aak  them  to  eicuse  hi«  aniioui  j(^ou*y,  his 
folly  and  excitement,  whiUt  he  |:;loded  in  the  prao- 
Ucau  pfOO&  of  hit  A|iostolic  commission,  and  4d  the 
inlinnitiea  which  nuble  the  pjwer  of  God  more 
rounifet ;  and  he  would  plead  with  them  eame^tiy 
that  they  would  ^re  him  no  ooauion  to  find  &iilt 
ojr  to  correct  them  (xi,,  xii.,  liii.). 

The  hypotbesijs  upou  which  we  have  interpi^ted 
IhiK  Epiattie  ia  not  thnt  which  is  most  comtuotily 
feceiTedt  Accoidiiig  to  the  muie  ojmmon  new^  the 
oifender  ii  the  incistuoiiB  pei>oii  of  1  Cor.  v.,  and 
the  letter  which  proved  mi  silmip  but  wholesome  a 
mtdkim,  the  First  Kpi^tle.  But  this  vwvr  doe» 
iKil  Aoootint  «o  sntishictonly  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  £pi«tle^  and  for  the  piuticular  ejipi^es&ions  re- 
kvtiug  to  the  otfcnder;  nor  dot»  it  tiud  pLuxs  so 
cxutiistcntly  for  the  misfiioos  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
Jl  (toes  not  teem  likely  that  £^t.  Pkul  would  have 
tfCAfcd  the  »in  of  the  man  who  took  hia  father't 
wife  aa  an  otience  again^st  himMiii^  nor  that  he 
Would  have  apoken  of  it  by  preference  na  a  mvng 
(48iK^a)  fJoHO  to  another  (suppceed  to  be  the 
tat  1^1'.  The  view  we  have  adopted  vt  «aid»  in 
l)e  Wetted  Exe^uckes  Hmtdbumt  to  have  been 
held,  in  whole  or  in  prt,  by  Bleek,  Cr»iner,  Ob- 
Haitaen,  and  Neander.  More  reeetitjy  it  haa  been 
advocated  with  ginat  force  by  Ewald,  in  h)^  Smd- 
*Wfff6*fi  dftA.P,  pp.  22;i-2.J2.  The  orduauy  ai> 
csount  ia  letained  by  StinleT-  Alfuui,  A.nd  DaviiLton, 
%ai  with  rouie  h^itatiou  bv  Cwnjbeure  and  Howmo, 
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The  fAitii;ulAriRitanDriMaK|«dl.«»^|» 

to  ttdA  in  Lr^  3ur  of  h^  owu  ApoMiAi  ■^■■i 

leads  to  the  ntMitlon  of  nxany   mtaiiiliif  irtBl 

u(  .it.  Paul' a  lite.      Hb  Muummij,  m  ti  S3-SI4 

the  hai-d»hips  and   dMH^si^  liit^n^  wlaA  k  M 

gone,  provcA   to    iia  how    Uttk    Jim  h^wy  •• 

Acta  is   to  be   regarde*!   aa  a  ejmpleM  mmmi 

what  he  did  aosd  autlet^     ilf  t^  tn^^U^M 

atated  in  the  foii^.«r,r..  «vnnb,**Oi  lV   '- — 

iime»  received  1  .^  ^T9  q^ 

I  beaten  with    >  wwa  t  ^»k* 

suflei^  f hipwrecic.  a  u.^ht  and  a  ^  i  ah  u^ 

ill  the  de^p,"— we  kii»w   only  c(  «#.  d» 

by  t)ie  mngiatratcs  ml  Philifftt  ^w»  ti«  i«w_ 

daily  bonleu    of  **  til*  <»«  of  aU  Clw    ' 

seems  to  imply  «  wldt  wmI 

municattoo,  bj  viaata^ 

which   we   have    foiuul    It   irwrnaNi  » 

eiAmplea    ia  hia    iailcrooiirtc  with  tit 

Coiiuth*     The  meotiaa  of**  vwaooa  ail 

of  tl»e  Laixi,"  and  ul  the  ^*  l^ani  (w  a 

•n  the  flesh/*   side  by  ^i«lev  m 

temtJG  bcith  of  the  mlod  and  of  the 

St.  I'auL     Aa  an  ina^jioce  e^llw  iriaiwa'b 

to  n  Uatice  which  liii^l  be^dkft  hm 

beaur*,  lit  which  he  hjid  bws  fmf^  "P  *"(■" 

dijie,  »nrl  hiid  ttetaitl  utwpewknUe  wwi^    'Ml 

thia  viaioQ   may  be  iilentrHpd   With  wiy  tkrf  » » 

oonJ«<ii  in  tlie   Acta   mu^   dr|M>i»i  as  ^^"^^ 

aaisiderations:    but  the  very  eiyiri— ■  d%JA 

in  Uii*  pincv  would  twlher  Icttf  tt«  *«^«*d 

itti  ocijution  in   whidi  woi\ia  iW  miM  '*'^^^ 

wi'i^  spoken,     We  obwrrc  t)Hl  1m  i|^e0ll 

deeiwit  reverence,  of  the  fWivik^  iIm  p*i^ 

him;  but  hfi  difitinrt^v  .U  Ji»«i  ia gf^apAaftm 

upou  it  aa  it^..  m^^     UtW>4p 

him,  he  says,  m •(  .dt  panap'^^  ^^ 

fiicta  which   weie    wigt-i*Ue  Id 

And  he  wouLl    n<*t^ 

^lorj  In    v)aiuni»  aod 

iMsHn^  how  the  L<i«il  had 

]>utied  tip  by  thein.     A  atek*  km  ^ 

tf  trtipHi)  was  giveti  faim,  ^  ufciarye  ^' 

btttfei  him,  i*st.  Ke  ^^ttf^d  hr  rr^ftMi  aV«f 

The    li  .  i,  ^m 

(1)  1----   ^-" ......^   .^,.  4*Aa 

deratuod  by    it   etroog   fmraif  IfliyMe 
Luther  and  hia  ftdlow^i  tehe  H  ia  mmj 
tiona  to  uabaikf.     Bat  om^iim  M 
"  iufirmiiiea ''  in    which  St  Pmd 
(3)  h  ia  almi«t  the  tmMamoM  e^ 
iviiiea— and  the  aulhoH^  af  ill  mm^ 


m  Uie  whole  ia  ia  fiv«ur  of  i 
i%prei«iita  wm^  TOTWtftHia  V^dS^ 
efpeckuiiy  Stanley  fH  leoo).  ]l  u  m^% 
Paul  lefera  u>  in  Gal.  ir.  14:  **Mf  iBfi 
my  tleah  ye  dw^aei]  th-A  iwr  r^wiei*'  ^ ' 
tirmity  diiktiwaaed  him  ■#  mnA  9^  ^^TP 
the  Urd  ihdoe  that  It  Blight  dfni  *■*  ^ 
But  the  Lord  anawei^.  *«  Mr  gi^  b  a^i^^ 
thee  \  for  my  atrength  it  iim^  wrilit  fe  Mt^* 
SVe  are  to  iindersbiad  llMMie  fi^  ^'^^T 
'"aiil  ia  MMW  dbs  f«>4"'  ' 
XA  It  aa  •  ««»  ^^ 

the  AfMHK  ia  ^P<»*  jj 

health,  lA  U«5U  ^AOQgb^     IWa  «c  1 
tliat  hia  roiiiitxtutiQa  ww  at  hto«i  aOMf  (^^' 
a  matter  of  AurC  to  carry  hliu  iMa^  i*  ^^ 
abipa  and  atifiriaa  and  trib  wii^  ki  ^i^^ 


'■mmt-^^-'-m^ 
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to  «,  «i  I  to  siutaiQ  tbt  pnatraro  of  the  long 
nuMAi  tl-  Cmmiwi  and  in  Kome. 
r  writing:  this  Epistle,  bt.  PkuI  trarelled 
1  Ma(*e(louia,  perhapH  to  tne  borO-jra  of  lUj- 
(Kf>iu.  XV.  19),  auil  toen  carried  out  the 
«  of  which  he  hud  spoken  so  often,  and 
himself  at  Coriuth.  The  narrative  in  the 
lis  as  that  **  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
Maimlouia^.  and  had  tnven  them  much  a- 
90,  !ie  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
Mmths  **  (XX.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  inci- 
hich  we  can  couneil  with  this  visit  to  Orsece, 
it  is  a  verj  important  oue — the  writing  oif 
*  great  Hpistle,  addressed  to  the  Church  at 

[ItOMANJJ,  KlMJTTLE  TO  THE.]     That  this 

itteii  at  thiM  time  from  Coriuth  appears  from 
s  in  the  Epi»tie  itself,  and  has  never  been 
1.  I 

ould  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St.  Pftul  > 
jensible  to  the  mighty  asitociations  which 
.ed  themselves  with  the  name  of  Rome.    The  i 
the  imperial  government  to  which  Jerusalem  I 
irith  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  then  subject,  ' 
lave  been  a  grand  object  to  the  thoughts  of  | 
jontle  from  his  infiuicjr  upwards.     He  was  ! 
f  a  citizen  of  Kome ;  lie  had  come  repeatedly  ' 
the  jurisdiction  of  fvoman  magistrates ;  he 
joyed  the  benefits  of  the  ei|iiity  of  the  Koman 
id  the  justice  of  Koman  administration.    And, 

its  universal  supremacy,  Kome  was  the 
1  head  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  Jerusalem 
e  head  of  the  Jewish  world.  In  this  angust 
lal  had  many  friends  and  brethren,  liomans 
ad  trmvelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  stnmgers 
iireece  and  Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at 
hiki  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom 
ren  from  Paul  himself  or  from  other  pt'eachei's 
ist,  and  had  formed  themselves  iuto  a  com- 
r,  of  which  a  good  repoil  had  gone  toi-th 
hout  the  Christian  world.     We  are  not  bur- 

ttwivfore  to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very 
s  to  visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention 
JO  liome,  and  from  Kome  to  extend  his  jour^ 
I  fiir  as  Spain  (Rom.  zv.  24,  28).  He  would 
HSAr  his  witness,  both  in  tlie  capital  and  to 
tremities  of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world, 
e  present  he  oould  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to 
because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  entUKl  to 
lem — where  indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
rith  dangers  and  delays  {ir.  26-32).  But  from 
lem  he  proposed  to  turn  Komevranis.  In  the 
rhile  he  would  write  them  a  letter  from  Corinth. 

letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 

he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay; 
s  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 

the  letter,  because  ke  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
Ist.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  Ian- 
,  St.  }*aul  was  proud.  All  the  labours  and 
•m  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter ;  and  he 
,  also  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
I.  He  held  it  of  C'irist,  and  Christ's  com- 
D  ahoidd  not  be  disb»oured.  He  represents 
f  grandly  as  a  pria^t,  appointed  to  offer  up 
Ah  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrilioe  to  God 
6).  And  be  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
if  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  Apostolic 
«.  It  IS  in  harmony  with  this  langua^  that 
wikl  addrcNS  the  Roman  Church  as  consisting 
f  of  (lentiles :  but  we  tin<i  that  he  spe:iiLr  to 

aa  to  persons  deeply  inten»t*-i  ii.  Jewish 
ofitt  'see  Prof.  Jowi*tt's  and  Up.  Cilenso*s 
tuetitme  to  the  lupisUe;. 
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To  the  Chinnch  thus  composed,  the  Apwile  of  tlir 
Gentile*  writes  to  declare  and  commenu  the  Gotpd 
whibti  ne  everywhere  preaches.    That  Gosjel  was 
invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  th^ 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  nuui, 
died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom  His  hrraldi 
present  to  the  fiuth  and  obedience  of  mankind. 
Such  a  iHipvytta  might  be  variously  oommendeil 
to  difiei-ent  hearers.     In  speaking  t^  Jie  Komnn 
Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  .-u 
consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through  it,  the  righteous- 
neus  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not  for  God  only, 
but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.     It  is  oatural  to 
ask  what  led  him  to  choose  ind  dwell  jpon  tnis 
aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.     Tht 
following  answers  suggest  themselves)— (I.)  As  h« 
looked  u))ou  tiie  condition  of  the  Gentile  Wurld, 
with  tliat  co»ip  (fail  which  the  writing  of  a  letter 
to  the  Koman  Church  was  likely  to  suggest,  he  waa 
struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the  utter  dissolu- 
tion of  moral  ties,  which  lias  made  that  age  infa- 
mous.     His  own  terrible  summary  (i.  21-32)  ii 
well  known  to  be  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
evidence.    The  profligacy  which  we  shudder  to  nyui 
of  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye.   Along  witt 
the  evil  he  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  G(id*b  judg- 
ment upon  it.     He  saw  th^  miseries  and  disasters, 
begun  and  impending,  which  proved  that  God  in 
heaven  would  not  tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of 
men.     (2.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  he  saw  them  claiming  an  exclusive 
righteousness,  which.  howe\'er,  hm\  manifestly  no 
power   to  preserve  them   from   being  really  un- 
righteous.    (3.)  Might  not  the  thought  also  occur 
to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  which 
was  now  falling  to  pieces  through  unri^^tcousncM 
had  been  built  up  by  nghteouitncM,  by  that  Iotv 
of  onler  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which 
were  the  gi^eat  en«if>wnitMit  of  the  Roman  people? 
Whether  we  lay  any  sti-ess  upon  this  or  not,  it 
seems  clear  that  to  one  contemplating  the  wnri>t 
from  M.  Paul's  (wint  of  view,  no  thought  would 
be  so  naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  neeil  of  the 
triie  Ri}:hteousnt>ss  for  the  two  divisions  of  man- 
kind.    How  he  expounds  that  (idl's  own  righteoua- 
ness  was  shown,  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  righteous- 
new  which  men  might  trust  in — sinners  though 
they  wei% — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it,  and 
so  i-eceive  it  as  to  bhow  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  own  lives ;  how  he  declares  the  union  of  men 
with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  idea  and  aa 
realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — may  be  neen 
in  the  Epistle  itself.      The  remarkable  exposition 
contained  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illustrates  the  peiionat 
J  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  low 
for  his  nation  which  he  retain^l  through  all  his 
'■  stniggles   with   unbelieving   Jews    and    JuiLuzing 
.  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he  reooncil«<l  him- 
self to  the  thought  of  their   unbelief  and   their 
'■■  punishment.      Having  spoken  of  this  subject,  he 
goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  oounseU  the  sam« 
love  <^  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and  geutlene;*** 
the  same  respect  for  social  oitler,  tlie  same  tender- 
nekS  for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  expectation 
of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confidence  in  the  f  ^ture» 
which  appear  more  or  less  strongly   in  aU  hit 
letters. 

before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St,  Paul  wia 

joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the  cluuigi 

ill  the  narmtive  from  the  third  to  the  fimt  person. 

We  liave  seen  already  that  he  was  bent  ou  making  a 

i  jwuriter  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  tpeda.^  piir^msi  a^xa  ^ 
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I'itva  (iu«  the  Apostle  w«tuld  nut  Ktut;  at  mice  far 
Qutmih,  He  tOAj  nuTtt  hiid  important  work  to  do 
in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter  woold  smooth 
thewnj  ftill  more  effectuAlIj  tor  bis  pereoooi  visit ; 
and  he  docorditigly  wrot«  the  ;S«coii4i  RpiMte,  kdA 
MDt  it  by  ihti  tiaii<k  of  'I'ltu*  «diJ  two  other  bie- 
*iii«n  to  Uoi  iuth. 

When  the  Epbtle  is  ristd  io  tlie  light  of  the  cir- 
CLimfltAnoei  we  hare  siip^Mised,  the  sfmpfcums  it  di*- 
{tlajs  of  a  hii^bly  w tough t  |ierfauiml  ftenmilireuea^, 
aiid  of  a  kind  of  ebb  mid  fiow  of  «motioD,  ore  at 
iateiUgible  tiA  \l\ej  are  ooble  Aod  b«iuti!ul.  Notlilng 
hut  a  tonpurary  interruption  of  mutual  r^afxl 
could  have  made  the  joy  of  i^ympatbj  «o  deep  and 
fmh.  If  he  had  be**!!  tiie  ubjpct  of  a  personal  attack^ 
fanw  natural  for  the  Apo«tle  to  write  aa  he  does  b 
Ji.  >V10,  In  vii.  1'2,  "  ho  that  au^^  wrong"  is 
Paul  himself.  All  hi«  prutestntkiw  relating  to  hia 
Apocttoljc  work,  and  bit  folenm  appeaJit  to  God  and 
Cbrktf  aie  in  place ;  and  we  enter  into  his  feeliogR 
aa  he  adverts  his  own  Finoerity  and  the  openues»  of 
the  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  Gmpei  (iii.,  iv%). 
IVe  see  whttt  auataiiied  him  iu  his  seiftiafiertioo  \ 
he  knew  thiit  he  did  not  pneiurh  himself,  but  Ch^^t 
Jesus  the  Lonl,  Hi^  own  weakness  became  an 
argnmont  to  him,  whidi  he  can  use  to  olliei-s  also, 
of  the  power  of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  hie 
9wn  feUow&hip  with  Cbricti  and  Uiat  thm  ^llow»hip 
raa  the  right  of  othei-  men  too,  he  would  be  per- 
Biiaaiye  or  sevex^,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
good  of  mm  might  require  (iv.,  v,).  If  he  was 
ap^ieariug  to  let  himself  np  against  the  chnrt^he^  iu 
Jiidaifft,  he  was  the  more  oiiiious  that  the  colkH:tiou 
which  he  wi»  making  for  the  bitnefit  of  ihtme 
rhun'iies  thonld  prove  his  sympathy  with  tliera  by 
itjR  largemesiw  Again  he  would  recur  to  tlie  maiu- 
teuanoe  of  his  own  authority  as  an  Apostle  of  Christ, 
•gidnEt  those  who  impenched  iL  He  would  make 
it  understood  tlmt  t>piritUA)  riewB,  spiritual  powers, 
were  nf<W ;  tlmt  if  he  knew  no  mmi  after  the  fleh, 
and  did  not  war  after  the  flish^  he  wus  not  the  less 
able  for  the  building  np  of  the  Chuii:h  dO*  He 
would  a«k  them  to  excuse  hii^  ruiiioufi  j*^lou«y,  hii 
folly  and  excitement,  whilst  he  gloned  in  the  prao- 
licnl  proo&  of  his  Ajwistolic  commisisioi],  and  in  the 
iuHrmiUea  which  ma*k  the  powei  of  fiod  moie 
memifeftt ;  and  be  would  plead  with  them  aunestly 
that  they  would  give  him  no  oocsuiion  to  fiod  fiiult 
or  to  ooniect  them  i  xi*,  xii.,  xiii*). 

The  hypoth«si«  upon  which  we  have  inf^rp'eted 
fhls  Epiistle  ia  not  ttuit  which  is  mubt  commonly 
rBoeiv«l.  Aoooiding  to  the  moie  common  view,  the! 
ollesider  it  the  ioceHtuoiis  jienion  of  1  Cor.  r.,  mnt 
the  letter  which  proved  i*n  shaip  but  wholesome  a 
•Bedicine,  the  Fir*t  Kpi.'ftle.  But  tins  view  du«» 
fiot  aoeount  $ts  sati«tkctonly  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Epi»tle»  and  for  the  particular  expiti£sionft  re^ 
btiiig  to  tlie  ofleU'ier;  nor  do^  it  find  places  6o 
or4tiiiste&tly  for  the  mission*  of  Ttmotby  and  Titu*. 
J I  doet  not  seem  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
ttcaJed  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  hia  £ttber  a 
wite  aa  an  oA^nce  againut  hinudfi  nor  that  he 
Would  have  spoken  of  it  by  prefereooe  as  a  vfutuj 
(iSuria)  done  to  amt/ter  (suppOf«d  to  be  the 
rather].  The  view  we  hnve  wlopted  ia  said,  in 
I>  Wette'js  /'Jxftjfti$€/ita  JlandbHpkt  to  httv«  boen 
held,  in  whok  or  in  prt,  by  Hleck,  Cmljier,  Ob- 
■lairsen,  aiMl  Neonder,  More  recently  it  has  been 
advocated  with  giiiat  foixse  by  Ewald,  in  hih  Stiui- 
wkfi^j^H  ikt  A.  P.  pp.  223-"i:J2.  The  oitijuaiy  ac- 
count  ia  leiaiued  by  Staultf .  Altujo,  ;jid  iMvidson, 
afri  OTitli  coibe  haiilAl..i«  by  Couyhmiv  aiul  Howmku 
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The  fiftitUiuUr  retttire  of  thia  Kpt^ik^  m»  i 
to  fiict»  in  L-  ntir  of  in-     •  ■ 
leadi  to  the  meuliou 
of  .<t,  l*aul's  life.     Ih 
the  hardiihips  and  dongttrr*  liuvugh  wk 
gone,   prove!*  to  us  how   Itttlf    iJ*  b*«' 
Acta  ii  to  be  rrgarded  ds  ■< 
wlunt  he  did  aod  tufl'eied.      ' 
stated  in  the  following  woni 
time*  received  1  Ibrty  fctrifio  »ire  otie;  I 
I  b«aten  with  rod*,  once  wa*   L 
suifei^  shipwieck,  a  night  and  a  daiy  1 
in  the  deep.** — we  know  only  cf  o**,  the  I 
by  l>i£  magistratoK  :»t  p^   '    -     *'-  -^  tilt/ 
daily  burdiin  of  **  tiu  the  i 

seems  to  imply  a  wid** 
municatiou,  by  vi»itft,  locMcu^rrs,  and  I 
which   we   have  Ibund    it  te;t>oitAblt  Ui 
examples   in  his   iutcrcouise  wiUi  the  c1iaraki| 
Cojinth.     The  mention  of*  TUion*  an 
of  the  Loi^*'  aud  ot  the  **  thnra  (or  mihar 
*D  tlie  fle^h/'  side  by  Hide,   is   perujtarfy  d 
terietlc  both  of  the  mind  m\/A  of  ll»e  txft^ 
St,  PauK     As  an  inettanrf  of  Uie  vtcraBit,  Mi 
to  a  trancse  whicli  limt   bcfalleo  him  dUflMi 
belbre,  in  u '     '   ^         '  ' 
diM!,aiid  h  lik,    «1itf« 

this  visien        ,  ii-r  tK»t  »  fv 

corded  in  tiie  Ads  must  d.  ; 
uotisiderntiotis:   but  the  v«'y 
in  tins  place  would  nith^E    l*- 1  :  '     ' 

»ai  oeciiAion  in  which  v,'ii  d^  t'\   i        if    ,  •      : -' 
wi^it?  spoken.     We  ob«»fuve  Ut^l  U*  *^K»  *.<i  •'* 
deej^t  reverence  of  the  privilip  CliBf  p«rta^li 
him  I  but  he  distinctly  declines  ta  rmmmj^'H 
upon  it  as  tegai  d^  other  men.      Ut  tfan  pifi 
him,  he  says,  m*t  by  any  such  ptf^monc*,  Urftv 
hcU  which  were  ivgnisiblt   - 
And  he  would  not,  vr^  in 
glory  in   vifiinn*  and   r****'  ' 
berinfij  how  the  I. aid  h  . 
pn0ed  up  by  them.     JS. 
TJ7  iropiel)  VfM  given  hjni,  .^  i 
buffet  him.  lont  he  jJiuubl  bet' 
The    ! 
oft]^ 

(1)  1 

d«rstBiwi  tiy  It 

Luther  and  hia  > 

tions  to  wr*6e/«/,     i>ut  ucttiiCi    of 

"  inttrmities  "   in   which  .^  f*aul  enuld  *  ^•f ' 

(3)  it  is  a Imt^t  tiie  tinr-'  - fmtoBell 

diviniss — and  the  aiftix  *im 

on  the  whole  is  in  fky»  UiU  1 

peprefwnts   some    vexatious    i^^Mti^   mi 
a<pecially  Stnnky  m  toco),     U  »•  |kAiiiJy  «iall 
Haul  refers  to  in  GaU  iv.  U :  ••  My  len»|«i<^H 
my  fleah  ye  dtapiseil  not  nor  (ejected*"    Tm  ^ 
tirmtty  dietraned  •""  --^  rn,...L   fWit  be  ^ 
tlie  Lorxi  thiioe  i  |VTjrt  6«o  ^ 

But  the  Lord  aD2»%v  n  .I'Tir^aiH 

thee ;  for  my  strength  is  um^^- 
We  are  to  uodenitead    lH«v 

lenXiii;  '            ':".,*'  i-    nsn    im%iglii«  w'«i 

it.  h  .   mmsm  «f  diSJ^b^AQ 

inoiv  ;  I  •!  io  ilim.  , 

ate  t-  in 

thift  (  .  -r  v»me  i 

beflJth,  1.1  < 

Uiat  hii  CHJi. 

i\  matter  *^<J   imt,  v^^  t»fi  v   m^i 

aljip^  and  aniif^iM  and  IimIs  wltkh  hm  kttiis>j 
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I  to  OB,  «i  I  to  fUKtiuD  tbt  pnatrare  of  the  long 
[iBfivaiiuMBi  tl-  Cmmfm  and  in  Home. 

AAtr  writini:  this  Epistle,  St.  Pbul  trarelled 
through  Mftcedonia,  perhaps  to  tne  borJ'jn  of  lUj- 
ricum  (KiMu.  XT.  19),  auil  tnen  carried  out  the 
intantion  of  which  he  hud  spoken  so  of^en,  and 
unrad  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narmtive  in  the 
Acts  teiU  u»  that  **  when  he  had  gime  over  those 

Crts  (Mai-vdouia^  and  had  (pven  them  much  a- 
rtatioD,  !ie  came  into  (ireece,  and  there  abode 
fthraamouths'*  (».  2,  3).  There  b  onlr  one  inci- 
4kd%  which  we  can  conneirt  with  this  visit  to  Greece, 
but  that  is  a  rerj  important  one— the  writing  of 
■irtihfT  great  Epi»tle,  addreiued  to  the  Church  at 
Hone.  [KoMANti,  Ki'IHTLK  to  thk.]  That  this 
wu  written  at  thin  time  from  Corinth  appears  from 
in  the  E}H»tie  itself,  and  has  never  been 
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It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St.  Pkul  ' 
was  inaensible  to  the  mighty  Hssociations  which 
coancctcd  themselves  with  the  name  of  Rome.  The  ' 
Mat  cf  the  imperial  government  to  which  Jerusalem  I 
ltMlf»  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  then  subject,  ■■ 
imnl  have  been  a  grand  object  to  the  thoughts  of  j 
tiM  Apostle  from  his  infancj  upwards.  He  was  I 
If  a  citlieu  of  Rome ;  lie  had  come  repeatedly  ' 
the  jurisdiction  of  Roman  mogistnites ;  he  I 
i  cigoyed  the  benefits  of  the  eipiit y  of  the  Roman  I 
knr«  and  the  justice  of  Roman  administration.  And, 
"da  ita  universal  supremacy,  Rome  was  the 
iiml  head  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  Jerusalem 
^  the  head  of  the  Jewinh  world.  In  tliis  august 
#tj  Faal  had  many  friends  and  brethren.  Romans 
had  tiavelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers 
Greece  and  Asia  who  hwl  gone  to  settle  at 
,  hftl  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingilom 
iT  Heaven  fitnn  Paul  himself  or  fn>m  other  pienchera 
wf  Chriat,  and  had  formed  thfmselves  into  a  com- 
Moaity,  of  which  a  good  repoit  had  gone  ibith 
tliroiighout  the  Christian  world.  We  are  not  sur- 
pruwd  therefore  to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very 
mricnis  to  visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention 
|»  go  to  Itome,  and  from  lioroe  to  extend  his  jour^ 
mgf  aa  frr  as  Siwin  (Rom.  xv.  24, 28).  He  would 
ihfia  boar  his  witness,  both  in  the  capital  and  to 
tfM  aztremities  of  the  Western  or  (Sentile  world. 
Kor  the  present  he  could  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to 
HaBoa*  because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  errami  to 
Jcrnaalem— where  indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
Mart  with  dangers  and  delays  (xv.  25-32).  But  from 
Jcruaalem  he  pivposed  to  turn  Romewards.  In  the 
Maaa  while  he  would  write  them  a  letter  fn^m  Corinth. 
Tha  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  pei-sonal  visit 
■rhsch  he  had  longed  *'  for  many  years "  to  pay ; 
^mI«  aa  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
■rritaa  the  letter,  becattM  ke  %8  the  Apostle  af  the 
0«iif  afet.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  lau- 
St.  Pkul  was  proud.  All  the  labours  and 
I  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter ;  and  he 
also  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
He  held  it  of  C'irist,  and  Christ's  com- 
ahotdd  not  be  disb»oared.  He  represeota 
'  gnndly  as  a  priabt,  appointed  to  otfer  up 
'  k  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
16).  And  be  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
V  afthe  txtvtit  and  independence  of  his  Apostolic 
lara.  it  is  in  harmony  with  this  laiigiuu^e  that 
^  abouKI  addrcHs  the  Roman  Church  as  confJHting 
'  of  <tciitiles:  but  we  find  th.it  he  s}ie:iK.-  *o 
aa  to  penons  dee)>ly  interest*-!  ii.  JtiWiitb 
^iicMtiona  'see  Pruf.  Jowttt's  aoU  Up.  Client's 
r0*iraditeiim»  to  the  EpisUe;. 


To  the  Church  thus  composed,  the  Apwile  of  tlw 
Gentiles  writes  to  declare  and  commenu  the  (ioipel 
which  ne  everywhere  preaches.     That  Gosjel  was 
invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  th^ 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  maa, 
died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom  His  heraidi 
present  to  the  &ith  and   obedience  of  mankind. 
Such  a  iHipvyfka  might  be  variously  commemleil 
to  diffei-ent  hearers.     In  speaking  t:i  Jie  Itomnn 
Church,  St.  I'aui  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  :u 
consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through  it,  the  righU'oi.s- 
ness  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not  for  God  july, 
but  alM>  for  men,  was  rcvenlcdL     It  is  aatural  to 
ask  what  led  him  to  dioose  ind  dwell  apon  mis 
as)iect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.     The 
following  answers  sugp»t  themselves)— (1.)  As  ho 
looked  u)X)ii  tlie  condition  of  the  Gentile  Wurld, 
with  that  co*tp  <f<eil  which  the  writing  of  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Church  was  likely  to  suggest,  he  waa 
struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the  utter  dissolu- 
tion of  moi-al  ties,  which  has  made  that  ng^  intii- 
mous.      His  own  teirible  summary  (i.  21-;)2)  it 
well  known  to  be  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
evidence.    The  profligacy  which  we  shudder  to  reoii 
of  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye.   Along  witL 
the  evil  he  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  GodV  judg* 
ment  upon  it.     He  saw  th^  miseries  and  diusters, 
begun  and  iinpouding,  which  provtHl  that  (Sod  iu 
heaven  would  not  tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of 
men.     (2.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  ountlition  of  the 
Jewish  )>raple,  he  saw  them  claiming  an  exclusive 
righteousness,  which,  howe^'er,  hail  manifestly  no 
power   to   preserve   them   from   being  really  un- 
rightc-ous.     (3.)  Might  not  the  thought  also  occur 
to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  th;it  the  empire  whidi 
was  now  falling  to  pifces  through  unrightcousncM 
had  been  built  up  by  nghteousnois,  by  that  low 
of  onl(*r  and  that  acknuwlitigmcnt  of  rights  which 
were  the  giTat  entiownifiit  of  the  Roman  people? 
Whether  we  lay  any  stii»*i  upon  this  or  not,  it 
seems  clear  that  to  one  (vritempluting  the  world 
from  ^t.  Punl's  {wint  of  view,  no  thought  would 
be  so  naturidly  sug>;ested  as  that  of  the  neeil  of  the 
tnie  Ri^'htt^iusness  for  the  two  divisions  of  man- 
kind.    How  he  exjmunds  that  GoiPs  own  righteoua- 
ne»s  was  shown,  iu  Je^us  Christ,  to  lit*  a  righteous- 
neiM  which  men  might  trust  in — sinnrrs  though 
they  weie — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it,  and 
so  i-eceive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  own  lives ;  how  he  declares  the  uni«>n  of  men 
with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  idea  ainl  na 
realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — nuiy  be  seen 
in  the  Kpistle  itself.      The  remarkable  exposition 
;  oontainetl  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illustratM  the  perioual 
:  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intease  \o\9 
for  his  nation  which  he  retained  through  all  his 
'  struggles   with   uiiheliering   Jews    aiid    Judaiziug 
Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he  recoiicile<l  him- 
self to  the  thought  of  their  unbelief  and   thdr 
punishnnent.      Having  spoken  of  this  subj«<:t,  he 
go«s  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  counsels  the  ^am• 
love  of  Chri>tian  unity,  moderation,  and  v:eiitloiie>s» 
the  sanoe  respect  for  social  oixl«*r,  the  same  tender- 
ness for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  ox}ietiation 
of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confidence  iu  the  f  ^ture, 
which  appear  more  or  le«  strougly   in  all   hit 
letters. 

Before  his  departure  fifx>m  Corinth,  St.  Paul  wu* 

joineil  a^iiu  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  tlie  cluuigi 

ill  the  narrative  from  the  thini  U>  the  firKt  fiei-soii. 

We  iiava  seen  already  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a 

i  jwuTitey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  ipccia^  purpose  »»m  Ni^Xfer 
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te  A  liraitfd  liin«.    W«tH  tli»&  >  i*w  Iv  wi»  tawodiLif  l 
bo  go  by  i«*  to  Sjdh.     but  Up  ifw  mi\*h  itWHre  of  I 
■nmt  plot  of  thtf  Je:v»  for  liis  fleslnu'lkm,  to  be  I 
oamwl  out  tiirough   ihb  vovHpe  ;  aiul   He  d«tirr-  I 
mbfd  to  evade  tiieii  nuUiw  by  chau^up  his  Jt>ute.  j 
."^rerftl  brethren  were  iU!»ociQto<t  wiih  him  m  thi*  ! 
ex}'editiou«  the  bearers,  no  itouhr,  o*  lh<^  colli?ctioii» 
inuiie  in  all  the  Churches  for  the  |nMir  at  Jertif^ikiHt 
These  were  Mrnt  on  hj  seA,  iiod  proUibty  tiie  mnney 
with  them,  to  Troiu,  where  liiey  wej^  to  jiwjiit 
St.   Paul.      He,  accomptoierl   by  St,   LukCt  went 
northwAJrdi  throu|:h  Irlmedoriui.     The  style  of  an 
eyo-witne*»  agaiQ  b<con>c»  mnuittett.     **  From  I'hi-  i 
lippi,"  afn  the  wiiter,  •*  we  nailej  away  Atter  the 
djiy<  of  unleavfTjed  bi^ud,  uad  came  iiiito  litem  to 
TitJiM  in  five  days,  whei-c  we  abode  mven  drty«t." 
Th<<  marks  of  time  thiimghout  thin  jouroey  have  i 
given  oocaisioa  to  much  chrouoliK^ical  and  iseo^^nt-  i 
phical  discuastou,  which  brutes  betbi^  tiie  reader's  I 
iniud  th«  diHicoltits  and  umTj1aintie»  of  travel  in 
ihJit  age,  and  Icares  the  precipe  deierminatkm  of 
tliC  dates  of  this  history  a  matter  for  tenMnable 
ujnjectui'e  father  than  for  j^osittve  statement.     But 
rH>  questjoo  it  raiited  by  the  times  mentioned  witich 
Died  detain    ua   in    the  couree  of  the  iiamitive, 
tiuriog  the  itay  at  Troas  there  waa  a  meeting  on 
ttifl  (int  day  of  the  week  ^'  to  break  bi-ea<J,"  and 
I'aul  was  dlscouiTtin^  eamestJy  and  at  length  with 
the  brethren.     He  wta  to  d<*f«irt  the  next  morninp, 
and  midnight  found  them  Jiatouing  to  tii»  eani<'«t 
>pcecii,  with  many  lighta  burning   in  the  u|>pt<r 
f  hum  her  in  which  tliey  had  met,  and  making  the 
:*tmo«phen!  oppinasive.     A  youth  uatned  liutychua 
WAA  fitting  ilk  the  wiadoWf  and  was  gradually  over* 
lowered  by  sleeps  iw  that  at  lost  he  fell  into  the 
ttreet  or  court  i'it>m  tlie  tJiiitl  story,  and  waa  taken 
up  dead.     The  meeting  was  interrupted  bj  this 
aucident,  and  Pan!  went  down  and  fell  upon  him 
and  embmced  him,  wyiiig,  *'  Be  not  disturbed,  hi* 
life  is  in  him."     Hi*  friends  then  appear  to  have 
taken  charge  of  him,  whiUt  Paul  went  tip  again, 
hr»t  presided  at  the  breaking  of  breads  aiUrwai^is 
took  a  moEil,  and  uontiuued  ooaTcndng  until  day- 
bi«k,  atvl  so  departaj. 

Whilst  the  veswl  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
imily  ^iied  fitim  Tkoais  to  As«o«,  Paul  gained  oome 
time  by  making  the  jotuney  by  huid.  At  Assae  he 
went  OQ  hoBid  a^n.  CooAtin^'  along  by  Mitylene, 
t!hii»^  Samoa,  and  Trng^iiium,  tliey  amtred  at 
Miletu*.  The  Apostle  wa&  thus  passing  by  the 
eltief  Chu)t:h  In  A.<iia  \  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Kphesus 
he  might  liave  arrived  at  Jei  usnkm  too  hite  for  the 
Pentecost,  at  which  feativid  lie  had  «et  hia  henrt 
i|wn  being  pi-esent.  At  Miletui,  however,  there 
was  time  to  send  to  (ilphetns ;  and  the  cldetn  of  the 
('Kuit:h  were  Invited  to  come  liown  to  him  there. 
This  meeting  u  made  the  occasion  (or  recording 
tQother  c'haracter^tic  and  representative  addi^ess  ijf 
^t.  I'hTd  (Acts  XI.  18-:^5>.  This  spoken  address  to 
til*  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may  be  ranked 
With  the  Kpistlej^,  and  thiows  tlie  Rtme  kind  of 
light  upon  ^t.  PauPf  Apo«totiual  relations  to  the 
t^hnrchfli.  Like  «evei^  of  the  Bpistles,  it  is  in 
grrait  pin»1  (ill  apjieal  to  their  memories  of  h  m  .iiid 
u(  his  work.  He  reti^ji  to  His  (aboun  in  *'  serving 
the  Lord  "  amniigst  tliem^  luid  to  the  dAtige»  he 
jieuned  fm?n  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  uud  ,t»c*rta 
■IBplMlicsiUj  tJi«*  untcMrr^c  with  which  he  bad 
taught  thetn.  He  theu  mentions  a  fnrt  whidi  will 
OTMiie  before  «s  agnin  pt^yyitlv,  that  he  waa  re- 
teivuag  MiMpiiv^l  wainiiie:ti.  a»  he-idvono<^l  li^^^  fit? 
t(>  iitr,  fil'  Uif  hr/uii^  i^iui  ^Uflintioiis  4Wii<tiUg  iiitn  at 
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Jeriinaletii.     It  h  niTenaiiiiig  %c  olnwr^rf  ttw  { 

Apii«U<*  fVIt  it  to  be  h^-    '  •*-  *    -—    ■ * 

of  tJiesp  wamiwg*.    H%\ 

gn>imdii  and  in  the  ugli  •_ 

tia.igenf.  whitJi  might  eveu  l« 

jlnrtily   •et   tiefore   him,    nea*^ 

Uther  «rgum*»nt'k  mtgiit    ft>ov*»   firn    rnun  %~l 

yui'i^fi&o — ^hot  dangers,      Hm  nt)*'  guidt^  fTtg>t<|illl 

WJW,  U}  di»icluirge  the   tntiu«trv    wJi 

ceiveil  of  tlie  Lord  ^AtiA,  ti. 

thtf  pace  of  ft od,     Speaktug  r 

a!>  to  those  whotn  he  wii«  sei ' 

he  proceeilt  to  ejthoil  them  v> 

ne-M  und  tend^nj-         ■■  '     ■ 

thnt  nniiety  as  t^' 

which  has  U»en    i 

III  iiTntH  strongly   leKitibiTiig  Uie  iang 

Kpi^tli^  to  the   Tlt*«^lon'?in*  nn<l  Ofif 

pleiub  hifi  own  fx 

it,  i«  ♦*  tabumntii: 

**  And  when   h*-  I 

and  prayed  with  t 

and  tell  on  Patd'n  i 

moHt  of  all  for  the  wi>itia  nlucli  iutt  t^tikkit^  \ht 

should   Mse   iii*   fjice   no   more.     And  llmf  •aw** 

panied  him  to  the  ship/*  ,  .  .  ,  Tlii«  is  the  ti**  ^ 

narrhtive  in  whirh  sum*-  l«wiru<''!  in«5»  thinfc  tJ»y 

can  detect  th«  ^igns  of  ft  m.,  (fitHis  ,  !.- 

The  L<our?»e  of  the  v<- 
Cot]a  and   Rhodes  to  I'l 
another  vfwsel   pii»t  Cyprna   ' 
and  his  comjuuiy  spent  se^en 
diniplas  **  who  snid  tc    Pwnli   tn-.^ni^u 
that  he  should  i*ot  go  up  to  Jerwmlrta.* 
tiicne  wns  a  worrowful  pmlitig  :  "  Th^r  al(| 
us  on  our  way,   with  wives  and  rh>kii 
wei^e  out  of  the  city ;  atid  we  kticplial « 
shone  and  prayed.'*      Fiom  Tyre  they 
Ptolemids,  where  they   ejient  one  day, 
Ptolemais  pit»eeiled,  appairntlf  bf  land«  l»4 
sarea.     In  litis  place  wa»  scttlrd  Philip  ths  F 
gelistt  one  of  the  leren,  nnl  ln^  S-  .nn 
of  Paul  and  his  friends, 
daughters,  who  *•  prt>y' 
no  doubt,  the  wi 
was  withit!  an  ei 
may  have  thnugla  ,.  ^ 
Jerusalem  befuit^  the  te-<>ti  vni ;   niherw)i 

seem  stnmge  tlutt,  aller  tlie  fwnner  hasti^  f 

"tarried  ra^iny  dayt**  at  Cwssarfsi.     Diirtif  I 

inta-%'id  the  prophet  Agabui  (Acts  iL  2H]  < 

down  fiom  J^ruMiJem,  and  ci«wti»it  tliij 

intimations  of  tianger  witli  «  fiTBiiic 

delivered.    It  would  seern  a4  if  r}iP  ftrcrr 

pri^onmeiit  wei^e  int4•n'^ 

eyes  of  the  t.Thurch,  ast  ^u 

roentoft^od's  dtwsgns.     At  : 

wna  maile  to  disstuide  Paul  f r  .  '  Jef 

1cm.  by  the  rhH*tiajis  of  fjitf^k .  -  ♦,  .^uu  u«  hi*t 

Vbdling  twrnpaiSkoiLs,      But  "  l*ituJ  an«wrt«l,  ^Tui 

mean  ye  to  wwp  and  to  bn-.tk  va'iuv  tffwtf  itl' ' 

am  rea-ly  not  to  be  bound  t^ 

JerusaU-m  for  the  iirtme  of  f 

when  he  worild  f- 

The  will  nf  the   i 

they  went  up  1o,k    .-;,..., ,,;  ^■^■ 

by  the  brethren.     This  is  8t,  P^lai**  ItilftiPtl 

vixit  to  .lentSMJem. 

St.  PiUit'i  Iff ;  W^ 

torea. — He  whf  '« 

bv  a  company  ot  uiiii-ifji  iri*n.i*  r..i  t« 
th^»  time  a  man  of  <%«*i>Kleiii}iTe  tam#  aitumiT*^  1 
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pn.  1{<>  was  witU'ly  kiiomn  as  one  who  !nw,  ;ind  tliift  pliuv ;  iiihI  further  bn>iighl  fireeki 
it  with  (Mct'ii) incut  b(»liin<M  that  a  way  I  al.so  into  the  Temple,  :uiil  linth  {lolhiktl  thw  htjj 
!i  lavoiir  Wits  opt'huil  to  the  (itntiles,  ami  ■  place/'  The  latter  chai-gc  had  no  more  truth  in  ft 
way  did  not  lie  tliroupjh  tlie  door  of  the  i  than  the  first:  it  was  only  siiggeHtetl  br  th«*ir 
iw.  He  hml  moreover  a<liially  tuundt^  '■  having;  seen  Trophtmux  with  him,  not  in  the  Tem- 
aud  imiNTtaiit  coummiiitie>,  conipnited  ot'j  pie.  but  iu  the  city.  They  raiM^i,  however,  a  great 
Ct-ntili^  together,  which  sUkmI  simply  un  ]  conimotiou:  J*aul  was  dnigi:ed  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  Jc'.sus  Chri&t,  apart  from  circumciHion  \  of  wnidi  the  doors  were  immediately  xhut,  and  the 
oliservance  of  the  Ij\w.  He  hii«l  thus  <  |teople,  having  him  in  their  hitnds,  were  propuyinf; 
laiiLst  liiuiM'lf  tlK>  bitter  enmity  uf  that  ^  to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  mmn  cnrrieil  to  the 
able  .Iewi>h  pride  whicli  wom  almost  as  ,  connniinder  of  the  force  which  w:u  Hervini;  as  a 
Kime  of  tho^  who  hiid  professed  the  faith  {iiarntton  in  Jenu«Iem,  that  ^  all  Jeru»alem  was  in 
as  in  their  unconverted  brethren.  This  '  an  uproar;'*  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
ui  for  yeai-s  b>H.n  vexing  both  the  body  ceutuiions,  h:uiten«Hl  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult, 
lirit  of  the  A)K>6tle.  He  bid  no  rest  firom  ,  Paul  was  rescueil  from  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
itidiLs;  autl  his  joy  iu  prodaimint;  the  free  j  tude  by  tlie  Itoman  otlicer,  who  made  him  his  own 
mmI  to  the  world  was  mixwl  with  a  con-  !  prisoner,  causing  him  to  l>e  cluiined  to  two  soldiers, 
ow  thiit  in  so  di>ing  he  wiu*  held  to  l>e  ami  tlieii  proiivtled  to  infjiiire  who  he  wiis  and 
» the  cUling  ot'  his  fathei-s.  He  was  now  ^  what  he  had  done.  The  inquiry  only  elicite«l  con- 
ug  a  crisi>  in  tiie  long  struggle,  and  the  ,  fuseil  outciies,  and  the  **  chief  cipt.iin  "  s4'<*nM  to 
;'  it  ha<l  been  m.ide  to  rest  uimmi  his  mind  .  have  imagined  that  the  A|Nistle  might  |M>ihaiis  be 
it  his  J4miney  to  Jerusalem.  He  aune  |  a  certain  Kgy}iti:in  prctpiuler  who  had  recently 
o  die  for  the  name  of  the  I-oix!  .Ii'sus,"  |  stirreil  up  a  considerable  rising  of  tlie  people.  The 
me  expre^nly  to  jirove  himself  a  tmthfiil  ^  atx-oiint  in  the  Acts  tzxi.  ;(4-40)  tells  us  with 
this  pui{M>»e  emerges  at  every  {Mint  ofigniphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leave  and 
y.  I  opfiortunity  to  addre^K  the  people  in  a  discourse 

ke   does    not   mention    the  contributions    which  is  relateil  at  length. 

3y  Paul  and  his  com|janioDs  for  the  |)ix)r  This  discourse  was  s)Kiken  in  Hebrew ;  that  is, 
lem.  liut  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  tiieir  i  in  the  native  dialiti  of  the  ix>untry,  and  was  on  that 
vas  to  dfliver  these  funds  into  the  p.oiHT  '  mi-oiint  listened  to  with  the  more  atteiititm.  It  in 
*hi<  might  be  done  at  the  inter\'iew  whii:h  |  describeil  by  St.  Paul  himself*.  In  his  opening  words. 
e  Oil  the  following  (Uiy  with  *"  Jaiiu*s  luid  '  as  his  **  defence,"  addressed  to  his  bretliren  oimI 
ders."  As  on  foimcr  occisioiis,  tlie  be-  I  fatlieit.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for  '  pirdeil.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  which  orcu- 
y  heEinl ;  but  ttiey  had  been  alaiTUi.il  by  |  pie.1  the  Apostle's  mind  at  this  time,  was  that  oi 
dent  feeling  conceniing  St.  Paul.  They  ,  vindicating  his  meiiNnge  and  work  as  tho>e  of  a  tiiith- 
Kim,  "  Thou  see>t,  brother,  how  many  >  ful  Jew.  The  di.H'ourse  s]M:k(4i  to  the  angry  peofde 
;  of  Jews  tliere  are  which  believe ;  and  |  nt  JeniMdem  is  his  own  justification  of  himself, 
all  zealous  of  the  law  ;  and  they  aiv  iii-  |  He  adopts  the  hi.Ntori«!al  methr..],  after  which  all  the 
f  th*^  that  thou  te:u:hcst  all  the  .lews  |  reconled  apiM-ids  to  Jewish  audienixw  are  fratuetl. 
?  among  the  Gentiles  to  foi^iuke  Mimm's,  ,  He  is  a  s<>rvant  of  facts.     He  hail  bi-eu  fntm  the 

lii>t  a  zindous  Isiiielitc  like  his  h«irers.  He  hiul 
cliaiige<l  his  coursi>  because  the  CitKl  of  his  fathei-s 
h.ul  turned  him  fmm  one  path  into  another.  It 
is  thus  that  he  is  led  into  a  narrative  of  his  Omver- 
sion.  We  have  alp'a>iy  notieeil  the  (litlercm-es,  in 
the  .vt^itoment  of  biire  tacts,  Urtwei-n  this  uirrative 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.  The  business  of  the 
studei:t,  in  this  place,  is  to  mh>  how  far  the  puqid--^ 
of  the  .A]N^tle  will  ao-ount  tor  whatever  is  s))ecial 
to  this  address.  That  pur]N<se  explains  the  iletaile.l 
reference  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  tiliication,  mid  te 
his  liistory  before  his  Couversion.  It  gives  {tuiiit 
to  the  announo'ment  that  it  wiis  by  a  iliitit  0|iera- 
to  put  hiniM'lf  uiiiler  the  vow  with  those  tion  t'rom  w  ithout  u)ion  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the 
r,  and  to  supply  the  co>t  of  their  ctleiiiigs.  giM  lual  intluence  of  other  miiuls  u|)on  his,  tJiat  his 
-e  .iccepUni  the  pio]Ki.sil,  and  on  tht*  next  cuuinc  wsis  chani:e«i.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a 
iui:  ]terforme>l  s-iuie  c-eivnuniy  whirh  iui-  it-iixui  for  the  admission  that  his  t*oin|)tinions  **  heard 
iuluption  of  the  vow,  he  w<>nt  into  the  iMtt  the  voii-e  of  him  tliat  sjiake  to  me"  in  the  fiu-t 
uinouiicing  that  the  ilue  otleiiiiirs  toi  e.irh  '  that  some  of  them,  not  Ix'lieving  in  Jesus  with  thrir 
were  aN.ut  to  U-  piesviite*!  and  the  jM-iiinl  toniirr  h-aili-r,  may  have  Un-n  living  at  Jeiusalem, 
w  ti-riitihatii|.  It  :ip[M'ars  that  the  whole  -.unl  }ioN.Nilily  pr4-s4>iit  amongst  the  audii-iio'.  In  this 
itliTUken  by  >t.  Paul  niiuiiv  1  w»vi-n  days  >|K^ih,  the  .\pi's»le  i.-  glad  to  nitntion,  what  we 
'tv  it.  Toward.s  the  end  of  thi>  time  cei-  Here  no!  ti)Ii|  U'fuiv,  that  tlie  Anani:u«  wlm  intei-- 
.  fnini  **  Asia,"  wlio  had  loiiie  up  fur  the  pretinl  the  will  of  the  Lonl  to  him  more  fully  at 
nl  fe.tst,  and  wlio  had  a  }iei-M>u:il  know-  IhimaM-us,  w.is  **a  devout  man  aixtinlinc  to  th« 
^1  of  Paul  hiniM'lf  and  of  his  (ompuiion  law,  having  a  go<id  iv|>ort  ot  all  the  Jews  which 
IS.  a  G.  iitr|i>  fioin  Kphesu>,  .»;iw  Paul  in  dwelt  tliere,"  an<l  that  lie  made  his  coannunication 
le.     'liiry  iiiiniiiliati-iy  M-t  U|kiu  him,  and  .  in  the  name  of  Jeiiovoh,  the  Uod  of  Isnd,  Mfing 

tthi*   ]K>ople   a'^aiii-t   him.   crying   out,    **Tlie  God  of  our  fiUbm  ImMi  thmmn  thM.  tliat 
i^iel.  h«.lp:  this  is  tlie  man  that  teacheth  '  Umni  shoiiMest  1 
B^frywlne  aoin^t  the  i>wi|il«,  and  the ,  Om.  iiDil  h« 
:.  I 


at  they  ought  not  to  circumciM'  their  chil- 
iher  to  walk  .itfer  the  cu>toms."  This 
Janii-s  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
it  WiLs  a  ]M>rversioii  of  Paul's  r«'iil  trach- 
h  did  not,  in  f.u-t,  ditler  from  theirs.  In 
li>|H'l  such  rumours  they  !t>k  him  to  do 
an  ait  of  honuige  to  the  Law  and  its 
es.  They  lukl  four  men  who  were  umliT 
Tite  vow.  The  completion  of  this  vow 
fNum.  vi.  l."i-'Jl)  a  considerable  e.xfinnse 
lleiuigs  to  lie  pi-ex'Uteil  in  the  Temple; 
.-a*  A  meiiti»rious  act  to  pit)vide  tlie.-e 
for  the  |MMMer  Naza rites.     St.  Paul  was 
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«hAll  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  wn  tf  what 
thou  bist  man  and  hcini."  Hflving  thu«  clalnvc^l, 
ai-^roniin;^  ti  hi.^  wont,  tK«  clmj-acter  of  a  iimple  iiii- 
itrumeiit  and  wittn'»i»  St.  Paul  goes  on  tr>  (1«i*crll«'  an- 
othi'i'  rcvelfttion  of  which  we  iieiid  nothing  cUrwhtire, 
lie  hiui  l>f«n  aeciiiied  of  being  an  etMwj  tn  the 
Tcmiile.  He  relates  tliat  oll^r  tlie  vi»ii  to  IM- 
tti4i$cuji  he  went  vip  a^^n  to  Jerumletri,  nnrl  was 
piiu'itig  oijci*  tti  the  TcmpU  itself,  tiU  he  ToJI  intci  ri 
tninots  I'lifen  he  saw  the  Loj'd,  and  wn.*  htttdtMi  to 
lewo  JcrujSiilcra  quickly,  because  tlie  pt'ojue  there 
woiiKl  not  icceive  \m  tej^timoiiy  concernttig  JesuiS. 
Hill  own  Jm[H]Ui>  wn^  tu  stjiy  iit  .luru&ilern,  Jind  be 

Kle.'iided  witii  tlie  Lord  tlmt  there  it  w««  well  known 
nvv  he  htvl  persocnted  tlj&se  of  whiiiTi  h«  wiis  now 
tuie, — implying,  it  Would  appciu,  tliat  (Lt  Jetusalern 
his  testimony  wns  likely  to  be  moT«  impncRive  and 
in-e&iiitible  thou  el>ewher« ;  but  the  Lord  answei-^Td 
with  A  simple  ommand,  ''  E>i*piii't:  for  i  will  send 
thee  for  hcnc«  unto  the  i^entilca*" 

Until  this  hnted  word,  of  a  ttitssiou  to  the  Geit- 
tilf^i  hud  been  S|>okeUt  the  Jews  liarl  ti-steneil  to  the 
sj^ieadcer.  Th»ry  <»nlii  b<enr  the  name  of  U»«  Snr 
Eii-ene,  thotigh  they  despJwM  it ;  but  thy  tliou^ht  of 
tliflt  free  dt?cLirnitaoh  of  (jod  «  gmoe  U*  the  Cientiles, 
of  which  Pnul  was  known  to  be  the  heinld*  stuug 
[.  theiu  to  fury,  Jewish  pride  was  iu  thiit  g<'nemtiou 
bccomidg  hrti-dened  and  embittered  to  the  utmost ; 
and  tills  WW  the  enemy  whiih  St.  Paul  luwi  come 
tn  eiiuoutiter  in  its  stronghold.  '^  Awny  with  »iich 
ft  ftfllow  from  the  enrth/*  tlie  multitude  now 
idicnltiij :  **  it  i&  not  fit  that  he  ahotdd  live.**  The 
Homnn  commnmler,  seeing  the  tumult  thiit  aiose, 
miglit  wtill  oondade  that  St.  Paul  had  coimiiitted 
tome  huuiou&  otfence;  m)d  canying  him  olt^  hv  gave 
ordw^  that  he  should  be  foiced  by  scourging  to 
c^uiles^  his  erime-i  Again  the  AffC^tle  took  jidran^ 
tajxe  of  his  KomoJi  citizenship  to  protect  him^lf 
from  Mich  ati  outnigc.  To  the  right*  of  tlmt  citi- 
irjeui^ihipf  be,  a  fi^e-bom  Koman,  bud  a  better  title 
tliaii  the  diief  captain  himst^lf ;  and  if  he  had  chcuien 
to  ju«ert  it  befoi^,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
ttoin  the  indigDity  of  being  manacled. 

The  Ronruin  officer  was  bound  to  prolect  a  clticeti, 
■nd  to  ■uppresit  tumult ;  but  tt  wm  also  a  put  of 
[  hw  policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religioii  And 
tlie  cuctotns  of  the  countrr.  St.  Pnul'^  proBent 
history  15  the  resultant  of  tbeao  two  piinci^des. 
The  ehipf  captJiin  set  him  free  froin  bondB,  but  on 
the  next  day  called  together  tlie  chief  prie^'ts  and  the 
Sanhedrim^  and  brought  Ptul  as  a  prisoner  bdore 
thetn.  We  neetl  not  suppose  tliat  tlii?  wns  »  regular 
legal  prot^-eeillng :  it  Vfm  probably  lui  eTii^rimcnt  of 
pnlity  and  CLiaile>y.  If,  on  tiae  one  hiind,  thecou]- 
mandntit  of  tlie  g^rriMiu  had  no  power  to  convoke 
tlie  Sauhcdrim;  on  tlie  otiicr  hand  ho  would  not 
give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgMJeut,  As  it 
waSt  the  affair  endetl  in  coufui^oti,  and  with  no 
•emUance  of  a  judicial  tenninati^m.  The  itiddents 
leliiteil  by  St,  Luke  from  the  histojy  of  this  meet- 
ing foiia  stiiking  points  in  tlie  hiogn*jjhy  of  St. 
Paul,  hut  they  aie  not  ca»y  to  undentiitid.  The 
tliincidtiffi  ftrisiiig  here,  not  out  of  a  com{)anVii]  of 
iwo  iiid<'pnti>h'nt  ujumtives,  tut  out  of  n  single  nar- 
rative which  muHt  at  least  have  ^ppe«re^l  consistent 
and  intelligible  to  the  writer  hiin&eif,  are  a  wjy^tiing 
to  the  Atudent  not  to  dmw  unhivutirable  iiifei-eucea 
Wxttn  all  apparent  discrepancii^. — St.  Puul  appearit 
to  Ijavc  lien  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the 
Iwculiiir  hjibitt  meiitioncd  els<^where  ;tl^  (Act&  liii. 
k\,  of  looking  Atemidy  wlien  about  to  sptnik  [orn^ 
H*«y).  o"  began  to«iy  "  Wen  and  bieihimu  I  ha^-ft 
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I  It*  4ay*** 

y<  ic^i  ib«B  1 

to  iHtiiUd  hmi  Cfu  ut**  iu«»ath.    Witl 
naUiMU    Paul    ti^rlatmH  t    "G^d 

thiiu  whited  wrill:  for  sttiestl 
the  Ittw,  and  coutniaadest  to«| 
to  the  J'i'A  ''  '      Tf'-' 

(io*('» 

not,  bn  f  

wntteii,  Thi^iu  &iuiU    iwt  ^f«tk  ' 
of  thy  pe<»ple,**     Th»   eridcmx  i 
Apth»\;r,  of  >T    ''- 
fur  I  he  high  I 
ielutu<  Ums  *v, 
the  writei  thought  thjii 
doe*  not  appear.     Su  Jc 
quoted  by  Baur)  draws 
between  the    vehemeDce    of  I 
meeJuiesti  of  h'i"  \t...*^.^  ^  audi 
criticit,   as  &t:  11% 

But  it  IS  to  '^'t 

AM  a  Umh  to  the  »>Uughl<er,  t 
of  "  whited  »«»pii|4-hre«^**  and  1 

the  dai ! 

therel'uic.   :. 

follower  ot  J '  _*| 

AnAnia«'&  law  .f, 

Bwer  mcwny     li^w  w^  it  [ 
know   tliat  b<?  who  Fp>ke  wip  1 
W  ^  !ie»wvr  t-      " 

3  1  :h  l*ncvt   than 

til  ,ta,    **iitfin.^    u- 

Law  ic""'     These  m  ■ 

It  is  not  libdy  th 

known   to  ^t .  «v  I 

Prie>t  was  n  '  ^rm0i 

•  at  ffcm  IB  l»i 

did  i«»t  kiiaw  whiisip»  if«iii»  it  1 

to  be  sus    f 

impiiEv^ 

the  ftud     . 

foi"e  tock  adv 

not  know  thr 

pl;»iu    the  defvj4;uvc  hf! 

holtling   lijjit  ollioe. 

Luke  »w?(ifde  ^aems  T 

the  Apoiitie  HA  rmii  > 

dow  ii|,*oii  his  i>-Tif 

Uiit  the  coun 

S,"iddn,w-*  nn  1 


whether  so  iii! 

up  the  [aiiy    ; 

that  n  lifK'e  iU:«H»Ui. 

njices  actuitiJy  tiiok 

no  eril  in  this  roan;  '•Jl*'*  ■  T" 

baj!  spi>krji  to  him  ?**— TiMi  ■*»  • 

thetiticity  of  the  Acta  pai 

scene  an  an  tiitrrly  impO"^^  ■'^  ^ 

ihfit   Ihe    AjvT^tlr   t»  tn  V  HtB**  *i  * 

i' 

the  prf^t«wioR»  u4  •£§  FitentfA.   ftti 
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to  *?smpe  out  of  Uie  way  of  doiircr,  ■ 
course  he  took  ca  tliU  oocosiou  the 
i  have  chosen.  Two  objects,  we  must  I 
re  <]eArer  t4i  him  than  his  life :  ( 1 )  to  ' 

whom  Ciod  had  raised  from  the  dead, 
ne  that  in  so  doing  he  was  a  faitliful 

may  well  have  thought  that  both 
might  \)e  promoted  by  an  appoiil  to 
)fH!Uiions  of  the  I'harlsew.  The  creed 
ee  i\s  distingiiiKhM  fit)m  that  of  tlie 
(  unquestionjibly  the  creed  of  St.  Paul. 

JcflUK  8eemi>d  to  him  to  supply  the 
dtilment  of  that  creed.  He  wished  to 
her  Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more 
»n.siou  of  their  own  faith, 
ich  a  leMtlt  was  in  any  degree  attiined, 
>w  :  the  immediate  consetjuence  of  the 
ich  oo.um.'d  in  the  assembly  was  that 

to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried 
man  soldiers.     In  the  night  he  had  a 

Corinth  (xviii.  9,  10)  and  on  the 
me  (xxvii.  '2:\,  24),  of  the  I^rd  stand- 
ami  ent-oin-at;ing  liim.     "  lie  of  good 

ttiiid  hin  MiLHtor ;  *'  for  as  thou  liast 
le  in  J'TUsalem,  so  must  thou  bear 
it  Home."  It  was  not  safety  that  the 
d  f«ir,  but  op}K)iiimity  to  bear  witness 

he  factious  supjwrt  which  Paul  hail 
is  maimer  of  boiiring  witness  in  the 
I  way  us  soon  as  the  meeting  was  di*- 
the  next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
toriaii  n'latos  witii  a  singular  fulness  of 
re  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  thom- 

a  curM»  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink 

ail   kiiliHl   Paul.     Their  plan  was,   to 

i!oman  commandant   to  send  down 

>ro  to  the  •-ouncil,  and  then  to  set  ufion 

way  an«l  kill  him.  This  (•onsjHnMV 
k"n  in  M^mc  way  to  a  nephew  of  St. 
>tri\,  siMi,  who  was  allowed  to  s»v  his 
itiirm  him  of  it,  and  l»y  his  di»sire  w:ls 
•  <-M|>taiii,  wIjo  was  thus  ptit  on  his 
t  th-;  plot.     This  I'iscovery  Killlc.1  tho 

and  It  is  to  Ix'  tWudl  that  they  ob- 
i!>|^-n  ati(vn  fri»ni  their  vow.  Thi*  con- 
"t.  Paul  w:ls  that  ho  wa-  hurrie.1  away 
I'm.  Tin'  chief  captain.  Claudius  Ly- 
l»^l  to  S4»nd  him  to  ('a^-Niiea.  to  hVlix 
.  or  pHJcunitor,  of  JiuhuM.     He  then*- 

inchanre  of  a  strong  gtianl  of  M>ltliors, 
n  by  ni.;ht  as  I'ar  as  Anti|v-itris.  Krtun 
iller  dt'tii-hmi'ut  couvoytHl  him  to  Cae- 

thi  y  «lrliv»Mevl  up  thttir  priM>nor  into 
'  the  govfnior,  tog-ther  with  a  letter, 
uiiiu>  Lysi:is  liad  expluine<l  to  Felix  his 
endiiii;  Paul,  and  huid  aimounccnl  that 
would  follow.  Felix,  St.  Luke  tells  us 
rtH'ularity  whirh  marks  this  i>ortion  of 
',  :t^k•^l  (»f  what  pn)vinre  the  prisons 
inc  toM  that  he  wa>  of  Cilicia,  he  pn>- 
kc  h.n»  a  h<Mring  when  his  acruy«'i"s 
.  In  th"  me:mt:me  he  onler^l  hun  to 
— cha;he«l  proluibly,  to  a  soldier, — in 
ie!»t-h:us«:,  which  had  l>een  the  jKilaci* 

(;reat. 

nt*nt  'it  ^^iirt.irr'i.— St.  Paul  w:is  henco- 
r»  e:.  1   of  the  pi'ri<vl  emnnicetl   in    the 

til  th«'  <'nd  of  his  life,  in  Roman  cur- 

fu-tt-iy  wa.-i  in  fact  a  proUx^t'i'U  to 
t  wh;ch  he  wotiM  )iave  f.illen  u  victim 
I   itv  of  the  .'e%i,     lie  s«iTr.i  m  haTf 
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been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  tad  cons- 
deration.     His  own  attitude  towards  RonuA  magiti 
trates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respectful  brt  inde- 
pendent citizen ;  and  whilst  his  franchise  secured 
him  from  ope:i  injtistice,  bib  character  and  conduct 
could  not  fiiil  to  win  him  the  goodwill  of  those  intc 
whose  hands  he  came.     The  governor  before  whom 
he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to  Tacitus  and  .lo* 
sephus,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute  tyrant.  [Felix.] 
**  Per  omnem  saevitiam   ac  libidirem  jus  regiuDC 
sen-ili    ingenio  exercuit**    (Tacitus,   ifist,  v.  9V 
liut  the>e  charactei  ibtics,  except  perha|«  the  serrue 
imjenium^   do   not  ap{)ear   in  our   history.     The 
orator  or  counsel  i-etained  by  the  Jews  and  brought 
down  by  Ananias  and  the  elders,  when  they  arrived 
in  the  course  of  Bvo  days  at  Cacbai'ea,  begins  the 
proceetlings  of  the  trial  professionally  by  compli- 
menting the  governor.     The  charge  he  goes  on  to 
set  foilh  «^?linst  Paul  ^hows  prei'isoly  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.     He 
is  a  pestilent  fellow  (KoiiUs) ;  h^  mu-s  ui>  divisions 
amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the  world;  he  is  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  'oipcVfwf)  of  the  Naxai^enes. 
His  last  otTence  tiad  U^en  an  attempt  to  prot'aue  the 
Temple.    St.  P.iul  met  the  charge  in  his  usn.il  man- 
ner.   He  was  s^laa  that  his  judge  h.iil  lieen  for  some 
years  governor  of  a  Jewish  pn»vince;  "  because  it  is 
in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  mtu-e  than  twelve 
days  since,  I  omie  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship." 
The  emphahis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denifHl  positively  the  charees  of  stirring  up  strifii 
and  of  j>rofaning  the  Temple.     liut  he  admitted 
that  **  atUT  the  w.-\y  {r^v  hUv)  which  they  call  a 
sect,  or  a  heresy," — so  he  worshippcil  the  God  ol 
his  fathers,  believing  all  things  written  in  the  law 
anil  ill  the  })niphets.     Again  he  gave  promiuciice  to 
the  hope  of  a  resuiTcction,  which  he  held,  as  he 
iuiid,  in  common  with  his  .'k-cu«ers.     His  loyalty  tc 
the  faith  of  his  fatliers  he  hiul  shown  by  coming  up 
to  Jcrus^ilem  expressly  to  bring  alms  lor  his  nstioo 
raid  ollerings",  and  by  umlert.iking  the  i^eremouies  of 
])uritication  in  the  Tem]>le.     WImt  fault  then  could 
I  any  Jew  possibly  tind  in  him?-  The  A|»ostle*s  an- 
swer w{i>  ►traightfoj^anl  iuid  c«>in|iMe.     He  had 
!  wof  viol.jtM  the  law  of  his  fathei-s ;  he  was  still  a 
•  true  and  loyal  Isnielite.      Felix,  it  api»e:u*,  knew  a 
g04>.l  deal  aixiut  **  tlie  way"    t^j  iJiw.i,  as  well  as 
altout  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  was  j)n>biibly 
Nlti^li♦^^  that  St.  I^lu^^  jut-ount  was  a  true  one. 
He  made  an  excuse  for  juittin,:  off  the  matter,  and 
gave  onlers  that  the  pri>oner  should  bi»  treate«i  witli 
mdulgencc,  and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed 
tiw  aciwi.-*  to  him.     Af^er  a  while,  Felix  he.inl  him 
I  a:;ain.     His  wife  I>jusilli  was  a  Jewi^*,  and  they 
I  were  \hA.\\  curious  to  hoar  tlie  eminent  piiMciier  of 
'  the  new  laith  in  Christ.     P»ut  St.  Paul  wa>  not  a 
'  man  to  entertain  an  idle  curiosity.     He  begiui  to 
'  n-ason  nmceming  righteousness,   tenn»«Maniv,   and 
the  coming  judgment,  in  a  iiunner  which  alairne^l 
Fi'lix  and  isiused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
I  leunci\     He  frequently  wiw  hmi  al\ei-A»ards,  how- 
'  I'vcr,  and  alli>wed  him  to  unde»-stu>d  that  a  brib« 
I  would  priK'uivhis  relt-ase.     l»ut  M.  Paul  woiiH  not 
le^ul  ^)  this  mKhini  of  esRifie,  ami  he  renKuned  in 
j  custiwly  imt.l  Felix  \i.\\  the  provnioe.     The  unp  in- 
1  ciphil  governor  luid  gixnl  reason  to  seek  tj  ir.gis* 
'  tiut4>  hiin^'lf  with  tlie  Jews ;  and  to  please  thuD,  ht 
I  hauued  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prinBcr»  to  hit 
!  i.ucii'ssor  Fi'>tus. 
I      At  this  point,  as  we  shall  ne  1 
1  a»ry  of  St.  I»aul  comet  kit  ilt  df'-* 
'  cztei-nat  cbrooolcgy.    PtttaH  Ukl 
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Ji  acoolEJ'  HiKtor  J.  nnd  ii«  Uiivn  n  much  hfi^Jber  cha- 
r.«ot«r.  Upon  hiei  nrrivai  m  tlic  proFiiwe,  he  went 
up  withoat  df'lay  tmni  Cfl»*ar«4  t»  Jerusalom.  and 
the  Iftitliag  Jews  t^ii^l  the  oppoitTiiiity  of  aikini^ 
ihiit  Paal  miglyt  be  hronght  up  tbcnx*  tor  trini,  in- 
tKiidio.^  ta  ii>^i«sioaie  hitn  by  th€  i^'nj.  Bui  Frstiu 
woild  Dot  complj  with  tiieir  request.  He  inritMl 
Uiem  tc  bllow  him  oa  his  sp*«df  j^tttrii  to  Cr\^ 
'aiT^t  acd  a  trliil  Uiak  plfn«  tliere,  >!  i- 

bling  tJiat  before  Fi'Ux.     Fc^ttt)^  «nw  h  < 

ih^t  Pmil  hnd  committer]  uo  offentx*  nj;.*!..  -  ■  v,, , 

bat  ha  wfB  imxioa^  iit  lb»»  *nm<'  time,  if  )>«  of>uld, 
to  pl«ns(>  th*  ,1(*W4.  **Th*'y  hnd  ofrtAtn  questiotui 
a^ri^t  biin  "  Fo«tua  saj*  to  AgrippA,  *'  of  thtitr 
owu  &ij|H.'i-«.tition  (i>r  r^digioo),  and  of  otm  Jt3ua» 
<«?ho  was  deitul,  whrtm  Paul  Jilbrmel  *  '  ' 
And  buintj  puxxicd  for  ray  fwrt  lu  to  m 
i  a«ke<J  bim  whether  he  would  go  to  J.. 
ee  trierl  there."  Tbi*  propneol,  not  ii  vei-y  hKeiy 
miB  to  be  acwpt<*d,  w.is  the  occnsioii  of  St.  Pjiul'a 
Appral  to  Cofisar,  In  dignified  and  uidcpendent 
Iruiguage  he  cluimni  hi«  nght«  bs  a  RoniAU  dtiscen. 
We  can  ftc«u*cely  iJoubt  that  the  praspedt  of  U^inp 
(brwni-deil  liy  this  mpam  to  Rome,  the  gctjilofiij) 
aifi  dfNiie^.,  pjv3»'ntcd  itatlf  to  him  anl  diew  him 
Ofiwaixls.  ift  he  virtually  protested  ng^iinst  the  mde- 
QuioD  and  imftolence  of  the  proriiu.':iftT  povei'nor,  nnd 
ejEduimi*)!,  I  «p[«ml  unto  Caesar.  Having  heard 
this  .ippt-olt  Fe$tu*  eoiiftuited  with  his  aBi)^$or«, 
found  tiiw>t  there  wus  no  impe<limeut  m  tiie  way  of  «t» 
pruAecutiou,  and  then  repliml,  ''*  Ha!$t  thou  appealed 
to  CoesAT  ?     To  Caesai*  thou  ^lialt  go." 

Pj-operly  speak)  ng,  an  appeal  was  made /rom  the 
KtUeni^  of  an  inferior  coutt  to  the  juriitdictiou  of  a 
higher.  But  in  St.  Paur^  cnae  no  Kntence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  miut  nndtrifcandp  therefore, 
by  h^  appeal,  a  denwinrl  to  be  tried  by  the  imperml 
court,  and  we  miiM,  &upfwo:ic  that  a  Koman  citizc;! 
had  the  right  of  electing  whether  be  would  bo  tried 
in  the  pro%'ince  or  at  Ki»me,  [Appeal.] 

The  appeal  hiU'ing  been  allowel,  Kestus  reflected 
that  he  must  emd  with  the  pHisoner  a  report  of 
"  the  crimai  laid  against  him.*'  And  be  faiuid  that 
it  wa*  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complaint 9  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  wouJd  be  intuit igible  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  took  advflntage  of  an  oppfjrtunity 
which  ofleieil  itsdf  tn  a  ft:w  da^  to  seek  some  bdp 
in  the  uwttpr.  Tlie  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  orrivid 
with  bij  HiKter  Bei-eniec  on  a  viiit  to  the  new 
governor.  To  him  Festu«  c-oinmuuiaited  Hiji  pei> 
plenty,  toother  with  an  ac'M>unt  of  what  bad  oe- 
cun'ed  h»'tlire  him  iii  the  ca««.  Agrippa^  who  must 
have  knoii^ni  somirhinc:  of  the  sect  of  the  Naiarene«, 
md  had  probably  beard  of  Paul  himielf,  expreaiel  a 
drnim  to  btiv  him  speak.  The  Apostle  thet«fore 
was  now  called  npoa  to  bear  the  iinmc  of  his  ltla.<ter 
*♦  before  Gentiles,  and  kiugi."  The  audience  which 
aasemblcd  to  hear  him  wm  the  most  digoiti<?«1  which 
he  Lrid  yet  addi-essed,  and  the  state  and  a;remony 
ot  the  acene  proved  that  he  was^  regjinled  m  no  vulpir 
ciiisin]!!.  Festus^  wh+*n  Puul  had  l>e*!n  brouLjht 
into  the  council-cbBinljer,  ex[>laine<i  to  Agripfia  and 
•he  nest  of  the  oompmiy  the  diificulty  iu  which  be 
»«*uiid  hi m^lfH,  and  tlien  e^insfely  rclej-red  tJje  matter 
o  the  better  knowUilge  of  tlie  Jewish  king.  Paul 
thetrfore  wcw  l/»  give  an  account  of  hiinsclf  to 
Agnppa;  and  when  he  ha*!  reccivwi  from  him  a 
courteous  penni*?inn  to  bri^in,  he  atretchisd  ibrth 
^IR  hand  and  made  hia  defence . 

In  this  di.sronrae  I  Atn«  «vi.).  w*  have  the  second 
ffpiajintioo  from  St.  Paul  hiuiJielf  :*f  the  mjiniicr  in 
whicli  \ii  lift*!  b<rii  H,  tljrouiih  hs  Cnmrei>i«n,  to 
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•prre  the  ftrri!  ,lf^i*  in-frn  )  ofprrpfs-nf'f.r 
dples;  «f!  ' 
itself.    ^; 

ver«sl    iri  1    oni-tjoit*    jut 

:iroongst  1  fcalf  to  tht  wA 

Jrwinh  tu-  ^tn^tomt  flf  IjI*  ' 

ami  eaidy  twiiitxind.  He  revnindji  the  ' 
gr«ut  hope  which  -ni^iiinH  '^«)t*nw»Hr  ' 
of  the  JfWiJih  11  1 

I  mii^i  by  lto«i   1 

I  of  death.     He  iu,  , 

I  WJU3  f)ilfillt!)iJ    in  JesuK  of  N 

]  His  trsurredioo  to  b*'  the  y 

I  mortal  llfi?.     Wluit  was  thef%  ih 

I  to  thti  tmditioiu  of  hi*  futH«f«?<^[ 


I' 


Hut  hm  eyes  h 
and  when.    TI1 
in  tbtA  addi-css  m  w« 
We  have  jicen  that  th 

^jetWeCO  the  »:t;lt«TTirr 

Uvea,     Tho  mm 

tioij,  the  voice  i 

Jesus, — m^  foimd  in  all  ihrwu     But  in  t 

the  wofis,  **  I  am  Jjwus  whmn  lt*ms  |- 

are  followed  by  a   full'-r  *    1 

Kpoken   by  tlie  Lord,    of  <■■' 

ApQ&tle  was  to  l-e.     The  01 1 

explnnatiou  to  a  j^ulKfcqtirTt 

we  consider  how  fuUy  the  «<  > 

tion  made  a!  the  mmnrnt  fif  li»*«  <  v 

what  w.'is  atl^^rwnnl*  (MMirfiy#»i,    * 

and  in  other  way*,  t" 

needless  it  was  ihr  1 

before  Agripj^u  to  n 

whole  letaim  wtifr  tan: 

to  bftfte  upon  the  metli 

disigTf*meut  t^tweeti  ■ 

tory.    They  Lioar.  on  1 

of  'Zr -^  —  :■''■■-■  _i  :,^ 

eau  t 

tutu  I 

)x  told  diilnvnliy  \  and  H  ut  Midi  ■  a 

contradict! <*fi  d*  to  thr  f  «<•!'%,  whp»  ptiii 

iraprcssiojL 

The  psiti' 

present  tiu ...■ . 

Mpokeu   in    Hiebri'W,  .>j 

Saul  was  tbUowfd  h\ 

thee  to  kick  agn.LnBt  - 

omitted  by  llie  bsit  »:r 

The  Ungual  of  '. ' 

he  retcived  fiitun 

l:e  found  to  besu  .. 

in  C^k^ims  (1.  VJ-1 ; 

tinn,  K>rt:iTrTii^«.    in^r 

belong  di 

pnTiu'lwBd 

i!*  it  tool. 

to  Agripj 

He  bad  ui 

all  men  "  tiuit  ( 

and  do  woiks  n 

ns  John  tho   V 

pBulLue.     An'l 

mocy  on  aocoMi 

him  WAS  IQ  e   i 

prophets.    Tbv  I 

4;bnat  ^ould  iutTfcj «  .-u^i  tli^t  lU  ^MuiJi  hfi 

that  (liHuH  fjm  livin  Iht  dc:id.  Atid  i^mU  1 
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>«>plo  and  to  the  Uentilsf .  Ot  such 
Wfu  the  MTVunt  and  preacher.* 
it  Fcstus  begun  to  a{^rehend  what 
I  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  inter- 
stle  disKourteouslj,  but  with  a  corn- 
ed in  his  loud  remonstrance.  '*  Thou 
;  thy  much  learning  is  turning  thee 
I  rase  rii  -woWu  ypdfAfiara  may  po»- 

sutjijested  by  the  allusion  to  Mesa 
ftji ;  bat  it  probably  refen  to  the 
ich  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and 
:uown  to  study,  during  his  imprison- 
(■graphical  hint,  this  phitise  is  not  tc 
*'  1  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
»tus :  they  are  words  of  truth  and 
ti  I  an  uttering."  Then,  with  an 
ed  digiiity  and  solicitude,  he  turns 
le  was  sune  the  king  understood  him. 
la,  believest  thou  the  prophets? — I 
>  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa 
k-e  been  the  serious  and  encounig  ng 
Knglish  version.  Literally  rendered, 
je,  Vuu  arc  briefly  persuading  me  to 
itiun  ;  aiid  it  is  generally  suppotsed  to 
<eu  irouirally.  **  I  would  to  CJod,** 
^t  answt-r,  **  that  whether  by  a  brief 

loDvc  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
^  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
»f  these  bonds."     He  was  weainng  a 

hand  he  held  up  in  addressing  them, 
'er,  it  appears,  the  confei-enoe  ended, 
e  kin<;,  and  their  companions,  con- 
r,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
AS  (guilty  of  nothing  that  deseired 
i!!4>ument.  .\nd  Agrippa 's  final  an- 
iiiry  of  Festus  was,  **  This  man  might 
.t  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 

•  to  Rome. — No  formal  trial  of  St. 
taken  place.     It  appears  from  Acts 

I  he  knew  how  tavourable  the  judg- 
)roviucial  governor  was  likely  to  be. 
»eut  op)ioKition  of  the  Jew*-,  together 
'.  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  might  well 
0  claim  a  trial  before  the  imperial 
a  while  arrangements  were  made  to 
and  certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the 
xnturion  named  Julius,  into  Italy ; 
the  company,  whether  by  favour  or 
r  reason,  we  tiud  the  historian  of  the 
jrative  of  Uiis  voyage  is  accordingly 
ircum-ttantial  in  a  d^ree  which  has 

attention.  The  nautical  aud  geo- 
ils  of  St.  Luke's  account  have  been 
un  ap|>arently  thorough  investigation 
petent  critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith 

in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to 
ind  by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of 
tion  has  been,  that  sevtfal  errors  in 
.tT>ion  have  bctm  corrected,  that  the 
roy.i.:o  hits  b«?en  laid  down  to  a  very 
'  with  ^yvaX.  certainty,  and  that  the 

Aota  Ls  ohown  to  be  written  by  an 

•  itnctts.  not  himself  a  protesbional  sea- 

II  a^'i Haunted  with  nautical  matters. 
»*n  li>;htly  over  this  voyage,  referring 
the  works  above  mentioned,  and  to 
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v?r  wart  any  tliat  UDderstood  the  Old  Tes- 
bs  Sl  Paul,  exo'pt  John  the  napiist,  ani 

Oti.  Ii«  drarly  loved  Moees  and  I^aUh. 

T  m  Ith  \i\\\fi.  I  Vivid,  wtrre  the  chief  prupbrts. 
tiilti^i  ot  6t  TauI  arv  taken  uut  of  ftluutY 


tin  articles  in  this  Dictiooary  ol  the  nmei  oi 
places  and  the  nautical  tf>rmt  which  occur  ia  the 
nanatlve. 

The  centurion  and  his  priaonen,  nooongst  whom 
Aristaix-hus  (^Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embajked  »f 
Oaesarea  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium.  and  sel 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Skion,  and  Julius  began  a  coarae  oif 
kindly  and  respectful  treatment  by  allowing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westerly 
winds  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  th» 
summer)  compelled  the  vebsel  to  run  nort'.iwarda 
under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  OtT  the  coast  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  they  would  tiud  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  H«« 
the  voyagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which 
was  come  from  Alexandria  and  was  bound  tor  Italy. 
In  this  vessel  they  worked  slowly  to  windwaid, 
keeping  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came 
over  against  Cnidus.  The  wind  being  still  oou* 
titiiy,  the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  pa^sing  tlie  headland  ot 
Salmoue.  They  then  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  along  the  coast  of  Ci^te 
as  tiir  as  Cape  MataLi,  near  which  tliey  took  refuge 
in  a  harbour  oilled  Fair  Havens,  identified  with 
one  bearing  the  same  name  to  this  dity. 

It  became  now  a  serious  question  what  course 
should  be  taken.  It  w.is  hite  in  Ihe  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  dayn.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
expiation  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29;,  answering  to  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  was  piust,  and  .St.  Paul  gave  it  aa 
his  advice  that  they  should  winter  where  they  were. 
But  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  were 
willing  to  run  tlie  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
modious haibour,  and  the  centurion  followed  their 
judgment.  It  was  rexilved,  with  the  concurreoot 
of  the  majority,  to  make  for  a  harbour  called 
Phoenix,  sheltei^ed  from  the  S.W.  winds,  aa  well  aa 
from  the  N.W.  (The  phi7u«e  fiKiwovra  itark 
\ifia  is  rendered  either  **  looking  dotcn  the  S.W." 
[Smith  and  Altbrd],  or  **  looking  totrardt  the 
S.W."  when  obseiTeil  from  Vie  sea  and  towards 
the  kuid  enclosing  it  [lIow>ou].)  A  change  of 
wind  occurred  which  lavoui-ed  the  plan,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  light  bi^eze  from  the  wuth  they  were 
sailing  towaiiis  Phoenix  (now  Lutro),  when  a  vio* 
lent  N.E.  wind  [kluKOCLYDON]  came  down  from 
the  Und  (jcor*  o^^s,  scil.  KpV^s)*  caught  tlie 
vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  let  her  drive  befoit 
the  wind.  In  this  course  they  aiTived  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about  20  miles 
from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantage  of  coxth 
paratively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  on  board, 
aud  to  undeiprd,  or  fiap,  the  ship.  There  was  a 
fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  on 
the  coast  ot  Africa,  and  they  therefore  **  lowei^ed 
the  gear,"  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the  gear  con- 
nected with  the  tiiir- weather  sails,  and  stoGd  out  tc 
sea  **  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the  starbcard 
Uu^k"  (Smith).  The  bad  weather  continued,  ana 
the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day  of  her 
Cjirgo,  on  the  thiid  of  her  loose  furniture  and 
trickling.  For  many  days  neither  aim  nor  ttaR 
Were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  waa  violent,  and 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.  The  general  die* 
couiagement   was  aggravated    by  the   abstiocnce 

and  the  propheU  "  (Lather's  KbU  nik,  oeocuvUI.,  KugL 
'l>ans.>.  Another  striking  remark  of  Luibsr^  omj  bt 
oduiM  bere:  **  \Vh«wo  n^ads  Paol  may,  with  a  safa  ea» 
«cWaoi>.  boild  upoo  his  words'*  (flibls  nillt,  xxtU.V 
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oiused  by  Ihe  difGculij  of  prepsring  food,  *tA  the 

3Kti\mgcf  it;  aiit!  in  oHer  to  mis*  the  ftpjdU  of 
le  wlioI«  tx>ropiuif  Panl  stood  forth  one  moimtig 
|o  rcLite  a  viisioii  vrhich  hud  oceuiTcd  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  Kn%e\  of  the  God  "  whose  he  vta&  ami 
«ifHoro  he  served  "  hnd  appeared  Uf  him  and  caid, 
••  Fear  not,  Paul :  thou  must  1w  brought  before 
CacstT ;  Aud  bc'bold,  God  hath  given  Diee  dl  thein 
thnt  sail  with  Uiee*"  At  the  same  time  he  pie* 
^zlvd  tkit  the  vesiel  would  be  cast  apon  an  t&laud 
iuv\  be  Int^i. 

Tlii*  Silkipwreck  was  to  happen  «p<?edl1y.  On  the 
fouiteenth  uight,  n*  they  weiv  dritting  thitiugh  tiie 
aei  [Adria],  about  mithiight,  the  Railore  percesi^ed 
iii<l)catioi]£,  pai>))ablj  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  laiid 
was  wear.  Their  suspicion  wea  coniinned  by  ^ound- 
higa.  They  tJierefone  caAt  four  anchors  out  of  the 
ftern,  aud  waite»J  aniiiouslr  for  daylij^bt.  At>er  n 
while  the  sailors  loweied  the  Ixwit  with  the  p»*u* 
fei-cctfJ  purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  fium  tiu*  Uiw* 
biil  iuleudidg  to  de^rt  the  ^hip,  w}uch  wjts  in 
imrtinenl  danjjer  of  hemg  dashed  I*)  pieces*  SL 
l*aul»  aware  of  thdr  intentioit  inlamied  the  ceu- 
iurion  and  the  soldient  of  it,  who  took  care,  by 
cutting  the  ropej  of  the  boat,  to  prevcrit  it»  bemg 
airn><l  out.  He  then  adtirea'ied  Inmm-U"  to  the  U\^ 
of  eJirtmiUL^'ug  tlie  wbide  compajiy,  Afi5,urtng  ttiera 
that  their  lives  would  be  pifsservefi,  aud  eihortiiis: 
them  to  refitsth  themselves  (|ujetly  atter  Uieir  long 
a^Ktiueuce  with  a  good  mfial.  He  set  the  example 
himself,  taking  br«id,  giving  thanka  to  God,  and 
U^giniiing  to  eat  in  prest^nee  of  tliem  all.  At^er  a 
genen^l  inoal»  in  whith  tltere  were  276  person*  to 
p-vrt^ke^  they  further  lightens*!  the  ship  by  aiAtinj; 
out  what  i^maified  of  the  provisiona  on  boaril  {r^v 
entoy  is  commorjlj  understood  to  be  the  "  wheat" 
which  formeii  the  caigo,  hut  the  other  interpret* 
tion  seems  moii!  proliable).  When  tlie  light  of  the 
drtwn  reveahsd  the  land,  they  did  not  reongrnxe  it, 
but  they  discovered  a  Lit-ek  with  a  smooth  beach, 
and  dcteiTninetl  to  run  the  ship  agronod  in  it.  So 
they  cut  away  t}ie  aochors,  unloosed  the  mddci* 
piiddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind»  and  fimdi.* 
for  tlie  beach.  Wbeii  they  came  close  to  it  they 
found  a  narrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one 
iide,  which  proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore ; 
ftnd  at  this  point,  where  the  "  two  amn  met/*  they 
■ucceeded  in  driving  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  fuit 
into  the  clayey  beach.  The  itein  began  at  once  to 
pi  to  pieces  under  tlie  action  of  the  breakers;  but 
BOipe  "vas  i]ow  within  reach.  The  soldiers  sug- 
gested to  their  commander  tliat  the  prisoners  should 
be  eiTectually  prcveuttxl  from  paitdng  their  liberty 
by  l»eirig  kille!  j  but  the  centurion,  desinng  to  save 
Pai)t»  stoppthl  thi5  propo:$iti(ni,  and  ^ve  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselvts  lir^t 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest 
should  follow  with  the  atd  of  such  spa»  oa  mltcht 
b«  avnilable.  By  this  creditable  combination  of 
huinjuiity  and  discipline  the  deliverance  was  made  a& 
eoroplete  as  St.  Paul's  ajsaurruicc*  had  predicted  it 
wouU  U. 

The  Und  no  which  they  had  been  cn^  was  foun^l 
to  belong  to  ^IiUta.  [Meut-L]  The  vciy  point 
9f  the  jstiimdiug  is  made  out  with  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smitli.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  it- 
ctfved  the  wet  and  exbaiuted  voyngers  with  no 
-rdinajy  kindness,  and  immediately  ltght«d  a  fire 
In  vrnrm  them.  This  jiarticular  kindnes  is  re- 
cti* de*J  oil  ocjtxjunt  cf  a  curious  incdd««nt  connected 
Hfith  it.  The  Apostle  was  helping  to  make  the 
fin,  and  hid  gatheii?<t  a  bundle  of  ^Udu  aud  laid 
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fheni  oa  the  fire,  whi«n  «  rifier 
heat,  and  fkstotnl  on  hb  Imml.  Wkni 
•iw  the  crest  are  hartgfn^^  trvDx  hta 
lievfd  him  U>  be  (ici$«oor«i  by  thr  hH^ 
atnnngst  tJiemselvcc>  **  No  dooU  tkkt 
derer,  whntn,  thcuvrb  b*  Jvi«  ■fjwwol  fnfl 
yet  Veil  '  Buti 

saw  Lh 

minds  ;u..  ...  TW 

stao'te.  Its  well  a»  r^  k 

by  Julius,  wonld  ul 

with  anvav  «><>  c  Utism  4 

mnxx  of  tiie  i 

him  they    wi 

days.     Th#'  tfti 

fever  aud  dy>«  mi 

aud  when  \U\%  wiw  known  tixxny  «4&ie 

weie  bft>ngbt  Ia  lum  an4  w«»  IraM. 

was  n  !>'  'vchaxt»ialt^a4amm 

The  p>  takiDd  AtmtA  m  i( 

\\\i  couj|.... a  hMioor,  ttid  vis  t 

about  to  leavM  ](vi^}e«l  (liiin  with  m 
they  would  want.  The  ft.imAD  *.l!Ufi 
witli  tbero  to  Home  a    ;  t 

ebaracter  aiid  lli«  pow«x  /m 

r  '     herald. 

-e  rnouUia*  itay  in 
ILL  i  j    J ionera  l«(t  la  no 

Italy.       I  hey   touohe«i   at   iii   . 
stayed  three  dir«:,   -mA   nt  Kfj^itm. 
pbiie  they  w« 
whcie  they  1' 

\y-'  ■       ■  ,    iitbii^yt^ 

they  were  ejihorM  lo  tUj  xwkMi  ri4  i 

mi-wion  seems  l/»  !vj»*»  K*«  i 

turion  ;  and  w  " 

at  Put«oli  tie, 

on  to  Rome, 

part,  sent  fortli   ^ 

St,  Paul  at  Aipii  ! 

on  this  tlist  I 

the  Apostle  f- 

last— "T    " 

St,  r 
the  ce? 1 1 


piopcj  ClWtOtli 

wns  flt  Ofirp  ' 


^•"""^  ■'■•? 

kee^ier;  htii 
nectssBuy  ir^t 
wn»  now  liieiufwii 
them    liiat    weit  ni 
Without  delay  to  n^ 
^n-st.'*     lie  invllfti  ' 

H, 

ra.  _  , 

rt-alJy    tlune    ; 
LxiWj  nor  de^ 


.^^r^-^^ 


I  .at  ^«i 

.1  mi 


h.  uu^.  rWi&Miiil 

th«y  bnd  revxived  oo  \A\ttS^  t*  ^9 
9Dci  of  which  hti  lad  miU  k  "^ 
tliey  knew  to  be  etetiwlwe  ^'•■"f 
they  w«i«  w.lltoi;  to  bvrwyiVlit^ 
h4s  been  Uioitgbi  ttnu^  tl«l  w^ 
sbmiU  U  taken  turamnli  tbi  9i^4t 
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,  where  a  flourinhiug  branch  of  the 
iiteil  for  some  jwn\  aud  an  ai'gu- 
n  drawn  from  this  rciiref««ntatioD 
thenticitj  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may 
ror  without  violence  from  what  we 
ir  pruUibly  coujtH:ture.  (I.)  The 
)inc  coii.si>ted  mainly  of  Cientiles, 
st  t)C  8Up)K)m.tl  thiit  thev  had  bei>n 

the   m<K>t   |KU-t  Jewish    proselytes. 

J«*W8  at  Rrmie  luid  been  |ier>ocut«d 
oiitiivly  L<ini»liod,  and  their  unvrttlci 
'e  cIitH-'kuil  the  contact  and  collision 
lave  lxH?M  othei-wifre  likely.  (3.)  St. 
ihly  known  by  name  to  the  Koman 
iiisity  may  have  porsuaJwi  them  to 

Kvon  if  he  were  not  known  to  them, 
ler  |il;i(>?s,  his  couiU>ous  beaiin^;  and 
ions  of  ailhosion  to  the  tkith  of  his 

will  a  htsiriitg  from  them.  A  day 
appointdl,  on  which  a  large  number 
'  to  ht'.vr  him  expound  his  belief;  and 

till  evening  he  bore  witness  of  the 
d,  {lersiiaiiing  them  conccrnii^  Jesus, 
le  l^w  of  M(K«s  anil  out  of  the  pro- 
'.  AjKititle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet 
Mi^inal  .\]>ostolic  methoil.  The  hope 
still  his  subject.  But,  as  of  old,  the 
t»is  nics&ige  by  the  Jew*  wjis  not 
rht'v  wei-e  slow  of  heart  to  bt^lieve, 
it  l*i>iilian  Antioch.  The  judgment 
'  Is:iiah  w:is  come,  Paul  tcstifiHtl,  upon 
I'hoy  luul  ma<le  themselves  blind  and 
J  ot*  hiMrt.  The  Ciospcl  must  be  pro- 
e  (lontiles,  amongst  whom  it  would 
vt:1oonie.  lie  turned  thcieforc  again 
s  H!id  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his 
'U-M',  and  rpci'ivei!  all  who  came  to 
in;^  the  kingdom  of  (lod  and  toiiching 
e  LiMil  J»»sus  Christ,  with  all  oonti- 

I  t<M-lji>liIin<4  him. 

he  la.st  wonls  of  the  Acts.  This  his- 
•l.uitin'^  of  the  kingdom  of  Chiist  in 
!!;:>  us  down  to  the  time  when  th«* 
HMiiy  pHM-lainiod  by  the  gi"eat  Apostle 
i"ipit.il,  auil  stops  sliort  of  the  nii<:hty 
u'h  was  .shortly  to  pronounce  that  kin;:- 
a1  a.N  the  Pivine  commonwealth  tiir  all 
u  k  of  St.  Taid  belongi-d  to  the  pn'|wia- 
IK"  w:i.<  not  to  live  thn>ugh  the  tini« 
of  Man  came  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Temj.Je,  and  in  the  throes  of  the  New 
i«'>t  s  ■j:iiif\cant  pail  of  his  work  was 
\vh«'u  in  the  lni{x>nal  City  he  had 
Mi^jw.l  «» to  the  Jew  tii-st,  and  al:*o  to 
But  his  career  is  not  abruptly  closed. 
iiiM'lf  tiulos  out  of  our  sight  in  the 
>  li-'.iiVitiod  tradiMon,  we  have  lettei-s 
ini^tlf.  wliich  contiibute  some  jvii-ti- 
tXtHiiial  biograpliy,  and  give  us  a 
iiius  insight  into  his  convictions  and 

';<•  l^itrr  Fpisttex. — We  might  witn- 
h.it  St.  Paul,  tie<l  down  to  one  sjKn  at 
•t  fi*-*'  to  sjM'ak  ami  write  to  whom  he 

I I  i«>!:r  .^ut  in  Lette.it  his  love  and 
li'-tant  Churches.  It  seems  entirely 
MipjN^H*  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
•■  vi-iy  inixixj  which  a:«  n<»t  extiint. 
i.s,  a.d<  us  perhaps  a  little  in  the  dii- 
..ur  to  ron.ftnphtc  St.  Paul's  Kpistlee 
'TK.     It  IS  ilifhtult  iTourh  to  conn(\-t 

the  KfittHif  of  tiMM.*  ^«v^stic^  vtao  the 
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external  conditions  of  a  human  liie ;  to  think  cfi 
P^ul,  with  his  inceosant  chain  and  soldier,  si^ng 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  lor  the 
world  an  inspired  Epistle.  But  it  is  almost  more 
diflicult,  to  imagine  the  Christian  communitV»  ot 
those  days,  samples  of  the  population  of  Marrdonis 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  Letters 
But  the  Letters  were  actually  written;  and  they 
must  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
kind  of  communications  which  marked  the  inter* 
course  of  tlie  Ajxt^tle  and  his  fellow-Chiistians 
When  he  wrote,  he  wrote  o«it  of  the  fidlness  oi  his 
heart ;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he  dwelt  were  tliosc 
of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To  that  impri- 
sonment to  which  St.  Luke  lias  introduced  us,—  the 
imprisonment  which  histed  for  such  a  tedious  time, 
tljough  tempered  by  much  indulgence, — belongs  the 
noble  group  of  Letters  to  Philemon,  to  the  Colos- 
sian%  to  the  Rphesians,  and  to  the  Philip|uans. 
The  thi-ee  tbrmer  of  these  were  written  at  one  time 
and  sent  by  the  same  meswenuer?.  Whether  that 
to  the  Philippians  was  written  belW*  or  atler  these, 
we  cannot  deteimiue ;  but  the  tone  ot  ii  iieems  to 
imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  therefore 
it  is  commonly  n'g:inied  as  the  latest  of  the  four. 

St.  PiBul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Chutvh  al 
Colossac.  But  during  his  impriNonment  at  liome 
he  had  for  an  associate— ho  csdls  him  a  **  fellow-pri- 
soner **  (Philemon  '2'.i) — a  chief  ti'acher  of  the  (.-olos- 
siim  Churdi  named  E{)nphras.  He  had  thus  lieoome 
deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  that  Church. 
It  ha{rpened  tliat  at  the  same  timo  a  shive  nameil 
Onesimuscame  within  the  n-ach  of  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing, and  was  conveiied  into  a  resiloiw  and  useful 
Ctuistian.  This  Onesimus  had  run  away  from  his 
master;  and  his  master  was  a  Christian  of  Colossne. 
St.  Paul  determined  to  send  Ixtck  Onesimus  to  his 
nias'icr ;  and  with  him  he  detennineil  also  to  send 
his  old  companion  Tychicus  (.\ct»  xx.  4),  as  a  me*- 
seug^r  to  the  Church  at  Colossae  and  to  neiglihour^ 
inp  t. hurdles.  This  w:is  the  oi*nwion  of  the  letter 
to  riiilemon,  which  n)rameitded  Onesimus,  in  Ian- 
guaj^  of  singular  t*'ndvrncss  and  dtlicary,  as  jt 
taithiul  and  beloved  brotiier,  to  his  iiijuml  master; 
and  nlso  of  the  two  lettei-s  to  the  Colosnians  aiKl 
Kplie^ans.  That  to  the  C'olit^sians,  being  dniwn 
forth  by  the  most  s])ecial  cij-cumstanr^-s,  may  1* 
readc*iably  supposcil  to  have  lieen  written  tirst.  It 
was  <atcudeii  to  guani  the  Church  at  Ctdossae  fnwn 
I'alsc  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  infest- 
ing I..  For  the  character i»tics  of  this  Kpistle,  wc 
must  i^fer  to  the  special  article.  [Ci>i/«aiA!i8, 
Ki'isixr.  TO  TiiK.]  Tlie  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  namra 
seveial  frienils  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  w 
ArisUinhtis,  Mait:us  (St.  Mark).  Kpaphras,  Luke, 
aud  I>emas.  For  the  writing  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
KpKesians,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  mcic  sfccial 
oixMjiioii,  than  tluit  Tyciiiciis  was  passing  through 
Kfhesus.  [Kph>»ian8,  Ki'ISTi.k  to  tiik.]  Th^ 
hixhest  cliarartcristic  which  thette  two  Kpistles,  t« 
the  Colossians  and  K{)he»ians,  have  in  ommon,  is 
*K>t  o**  a  presentation  of  the  lx>ni  Jesus  Christp 
'  fuller  and  dearer  than  we  fmd  m  previous  writings, 
as  the  lleail  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All  things 
cn>at4>«i  through  (.lirist,  all  things  coherent  in  Him, 
all  thingH  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him,  the  eter- 
n:il  pur{K)se  to  rebtore  and  complete  all  things  is 
Him, — such  are  the  'de«a  which  grew  richer  an4 
more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  as  ht  nicdi* 
tatftl  on  tlie  (iospel  which  ha  flail  been  prcacUif, 
and  tlio  truths  implied  in  it.  In  tbe  Episllt  to  tiw 
Oitiiksiaiui  this  Ikfim  Heiddrip  of 
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iained  as  (he  snfegiianl  afi;ainiit  the  fimrien  vrhich 
filled  the  heavens  with  seoontUirT  divmitt^t,  and 
which  laid  down  rules  for  «i  ar^cial  sanctitr  of 
men  upon  the  earth.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
linns  the  etemitj  and  unirersolitj  of  God's  redeem- 
ing purpose  in  Christ,  and  the  gathering  of  men 
unto  Him  as  His  members,  ara  set  tnrth  as  gloriously 
rercaled  in  the  Gospel.  In  both,  the  application  of 
the  trutli  concerning  Christ  as  the  Image  of  God 
and  tlie  Head  of  men  to  the  common  relations  of 
human  life  is  dwelt  upon  iu  detail. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  the 
Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of  personal 
fettling,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  all  sore- 
ness. The  Christians  at  Philippi  hod  regarded  the 
Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the  beginning, 
and  hod  given  him  many  proo6  of  their  s^ection. 
They  ha>l  now  sent  him  a  contribution  towards  his 
maintenance  at  Rome,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him 
to  have  received  from  time  to  time  for  the  expenses 
of  "  his  own  hired  house."  The  bearer  of  this  con- 
tribution was  Ep^phroditus,  an  ardent  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  fallen  sick  on 
tlie  journey  or  at  Rome  (Phil.  ii.  27).  The  Epistle 
T'M  written  to  be  conveyed  by  Epnphroditus  on  his 
iTtum,  and  to  express  the  joy  with  which  St  Paul 
had  i*eccived  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians.  He 
dwells  theiiefot-e  uyon  their  fellowship  in  the  work 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
even  now  labouring,  and  scarcely  with  the  less  effect 
on  aircount  of  his  bonds.  His  imprisonment  had 
made  him  known,  and  had  given  him  fruitful  oppor- 
tunities of  declaring  his  Gospel  amongst  the  Impe- 
rial guard  (i.  13),  and  even  in  the  household  of  the 
Caesar  (iv.  22).  He  professes  his  undiminished 
sense  of  the  glory  of  following  Christ,  and  his  expec- 
tjition  of  an  approaching  time  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  be  revealed  from  heaven  as  a  deliverer. 
There  is  a  gmcwus  tone  runaing  through  this 
Epistle,  expressive  of  humility,  devotion,  kindness, 
deli^'ht  in  all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the 
favoumble  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written 
gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to 
understand  the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  [Philippians, 
Epistle  to  the.] 

In  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  con- 
fident hope  that  before  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  Philippians  in  person  (i.  25,  o79a  K,r,\.  ii.  24, 
WiroiOa  «.T.X.).  Whether  this  hope  was  fulfilled 
or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now  presents 
itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  oontrovei*sy.  According  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his  imprison- 
ment and  letl  Rome,  soon  afler  the  writing  of  the 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in  visits 
tc  (ireece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned  t^in  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  de:ith  there, 
in  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained  by  some, 
that  he  was  ne^'er  liberated,  but  was  put  to  death 
at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  arguments  addjoed  in  fevour  of  the 
common  view  are,  (1.)  the  hopes  expressed  by  St. 
Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  namet?  ^  and  Coloisae 
(Philemon  22)  ;  (2.)  a  number  of  allusions  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general  character  ;  and 
(3.)  tbe  twjtiinony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  single  imprisonment 
appear  to  be  wholly  negative,  and  to  aim  simpiy  at 
showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  liberation,  or 
departure  fmm  Rome.  It  is  contcnde<5  that  St. 
PaiiKs  oxi)cc^ifinn>  wci-e  not  nlwa  s  icalixeQ,  and 
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that  the  passages  Uxm  Philemoo  and  PUHyybl 
are  effectnally  neutralized  by  AcU  xx.  25,  **  I  km 
that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus),  shall  ace  my  fin  ■ 
more  ;'*  inasmuch  as  the  supporten  of  tfar  onliHi 
Tiew  hold  that  St.  Paul  went  agaki  to  Eph«B. 
1  his  is  a  fair  answer.  The  argument  ftm  tk 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  nmply  by  a  donlil 
their  genuineness.  The  traditun  of  eocksMtied 
antiquity  is  atfiniicd  to  have  no  ml  weight 

The  decision  must  turn  miunly  upoo  tbe  vet 
taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  trae  that  tboc 
are  many  critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr.  Onid 
son,  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  thcM  EpistK 
and  yet,  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titni  lo  m 
earlier  period,  and  by  strained  explanation  of  the 
allusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  rid  of  tiie  cvidnwe  thij 
are  generally  understood  to  give  in  fiiToar  rf  a 
second  imprisonment.  The  voyi^es  requind  bjrdii 
two  former  Epistles,  and  the  writii^  tf  thm,  tit 
placed  within  the  three  years  spent  chieByat  Epb* 
sus  (Acts  XX.  31).  But  the  hypotheao  of  wifM 
during  that  period  not  recorded  by  St.  LukeiijiA 
as  arbiti'ary  as  that  of  a  release  from  Rome,  wfcidi 
is  objecteil  to  expressly  because  it  is  arbitrair;  uk 
such  a  distribution  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ii  Aew 
by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  untenable.  The 
whole  question  is  discussed  in  a  masterl j  tad  ie- 
cisive  manner  by  Alford  in  his  Prdegometti  to  Ike 
Pastoi-al  Epistles.  If,  however,  these  EpiitfciiW 
not  accepted  as  genuine,  the  main  grouoii  fir  tbe 
belief  iu  a  second  imprisonment  is  cut  away.  F« 
a  special  consideration  of  the  Epistles,  let  tbe  itder 
refer  to  the  articles  on  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  nichaitia 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  EpBtK  « 
not  inconsiderable,  and  will  force  thenne'TW  opoi 
the  attention  of  the  careful  student  of  St.  Pwl 
But  they  ai^  ovei-powered  by  the  much  grestirfifi' 
culties  attending  any  hypothesis  wUdi  tmOBti 
these  Epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  aivoWii*«J  Aat" 
fore  to  rwognize  the  modifications  of  St  PmT* 
style,  the  developmvnts  iu  the  history  of  tbe  Cbtutn, 
and  the  movements  of  various  perstms,  whwb  hut 
appeared  suspicious  in  the  Epistles  to  Tiinotlnr» 
Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true.  Andtb« 
without  encroaching  on  the  donruiin  of  coojerfare, 
we  draw  the  following  conclusions.  (1.)  St,  ftw 
mtist  have  letl  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  wd 
Grefce ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy  {\  Tim.  I »)» **l 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  »■ 
setting  out  for  Macedonia."  After  being  onre  »t 
Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go  thereagam  (1  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  timestEpbe« 
(2Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Otte, sad 
lefl  Titus  to  oiganixe  Churches  there  (Titaii.5). 
He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  rf  tbf 
places  named  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)Hetr? 
veiled  by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Thhs  (STia. 
iv.  13),  where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case,  and  fft» 
books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  H«i«* 
prisoner  at  Rome,  **  suffering  unto  bonds  as  sn  erfl- 
doer  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  and  expecting  to  be  aooo  «■• 
demned  to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  thisthnel* 
felt  deserted  and  solitary,  havii^only  Luke  of  bt 
old  associates,  to  keep  him  company;  awlbew^r 
very  anxious  that  Timothy  shoukl  come  to  bin 
without  delav  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  MsHt  witl 
him  (2  Tim.'i.  ir>,  iv.  16,  9-12). 

These  facts  may  be  amplified  \fj  probable  >fl« 
tions  from  conjecture  and  ti-»litioo.  ibert  »» 
strons:  rwsons  for  placing  the  three  Kpistks  at  * 
ndvaiK-tHl  ii  date  as  pos>tiblf,  and  not  fiu  frtw  ^^ 
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The  iicculiarities  of  style  and  dicti<m  hj 
tiew  Are  UiAtingublitxl  from  ail  kit  tui-ir.«r 

tlic  adbctionate  anxieties  of  an  cid  niau  .uiil 
»i  froquentlj  thrown  back  on  earlier  timec 
»,  the  disposition  to  be  hoitatorj  rather  than 
Ivc,  the  references  to  a  more  complete  and 
»rganixation  of  the  Churdi,  the  aipis  of  a 
1  tending  to  nnoral  corruption,  and  resem- 
it  deMn-ib«d  in  the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the 
Ihurches — would  incline  u»  to  adopt  the 
ite  which  has  hetn  aiiggested  for  the  death 
lul,  so  as  to  interpoM  as  much  time  as  pos- 
.weeri  the  P^toral  Kplsti»>3  and  the  foimer 

Now  the  earliest  authorities  for  the  date  of 
*6  ditith  are  Kusebiu>  ainl  Jerome,  who  place 
ae  {Chronic.  Ann.  2()83)  in  the  18th,  the 
,W.  Serif »t.  JCccl.  "  Paiilus*')  in  the  14th 
Nero.  These  dates  would  allow  honic  four 
v:ini  betwei^u  the  Fii>t  Imprisonment  and 
nd.  During  the>e  years,  according  to  the 
bolirf  of  the  early  (.'hureh,  St.  I*aul  acrom- 
hi*  old  design  (Ilom.  xv.  28)  and  visiteil 

Kwald,  who  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 

Kpiftles,  and  with  it  the  journey ings  in 
iud  Asia  Minor,  believes  tiiat  St.  I'rtul  was 

I  and  p:ud  this  vi<«it  to  SfKiin  {OeschichtCt 
621.  631,  632);  yielding  upon  this  point 
testimony  of  tradition.  The  first  writer 
in  snpfiort  of  the  journey  to  Spain  is 
ose  evidence  would  indeetl  be  irresistible, 
languaj:**  in  which  it  is  expresse<l  were 
*"uiv.  (Menient  of  Home,  in  a  hoitatory 
MT  rhetori«'al  {vxssage  (A/>.  1  *td  Cor,  c.  ft) 

II  St.  Paul  sa  ac  example  of  patience,  luid 
s  that  he  preached  fy  t«  Tp  ivaroAp  koI 
SiATci,  and  that  U'fore  his  msuiyi-dom  he 
rl  r6  rdpfjLa  rrji  8i;(rr«f.  It  is  probable, 
I  hanlly  U»  said  tt>  be  wiiain,  tliat  by  this 
i>ii.  '*  tlie  g<wl  of  the  west,**  Clement  wa**  di»- 

S[Kiiu,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
Tile  n«»\t  te>timony  labours  under  a  M)me- 
nilur  diil'oulty  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
t  it  at  le.ist  n.imes  unantbipiously  a  **  pro- 
1  Pan  1 1  ab  uHh*  a«l  Spiuiiam  proliciscentis." 
t'n>ni  Munitori's  Kni^uient  on  the  Canon 
Jt'ri.  Sit:,  iv.  p.  1-12).  (^See  the  passage 
II id  diM*U!»>e»l  in  Wii-scler,  Chrun.  Afiost. 
> -  J6,  &«-.,  or  .Mfonl,  iii.  p.  1)3.)  A llter^ianls 
►  m  Niys  simply,  Mcra  rb  7(Vc(r0ai  iv 
'^Aif  CIS  T^y  Svovfay  dir^Atfcv  ^on  2  Tim. 
«n«l  Jeitime  hpeaks  of  St.  Paul  as  set  fi*ec 
that  he  might  preat;h  the  (ios|x:l  of  Christ 
««loittis  quoque  partibus "  {Cnt.  Script. 
^^mnliis"..  AL'iiinst  these  asseiiions  nothing 
"'^-«l,  except  the  ab.st>nce  of  allusions  to  a 
c>  S|«iin  ill  |i«tx*a};es  from  some  of  the  lathers 
--"li  alhisiona  might  more  or  K'ss  hf  exj^octed. 
i  xm  I  [ntnml.  S'cfC  Test.  iii.  15,  84)  gives 
&*t  of  critnv*  who  believe  in  St.  Paul's  re- 
■  1  tlie  !ir>t  imprisonment.  Wieseler  (p. 
.1 1  oi:s  S4niie  of  these,  with  ref»'renc«'s,  and 
"  of  the  metre  eminent  <ierraan  critics  v.'ho 
•  th  him  ill  Imt  one  imprisonment.  These 
•^-hnulnr,  llemseu,  Winer,  and  liaur.  The 
Zl  iah  name  of  any  weight  to  be  added  to 
=^  tiiitt  of  Ih-.  iWiibon. 
•■"acliitie  tliMi,  that  al^er  a  wearing  nnpri- 
«>t'  two  y«ir«  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul 
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^as  Mt  tree,  and  «pent  some  yenrs  in  ynn%Jt  jotti^ 
hityingn  eastwards  and  westtwards.  ToWAids  thi 
cSooe  of  this  time  he  pours  out  the  ^aininga  of  his 
less  Ti|;oroii8  but  still  brave  and  ftuthful  ip*nt  hi 
the  Letters  to  Timothy  and  Titup.  The  ^nt  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  er:d<:ntly  written  at 
very  nearly  the  same  time.  After  these  were 
written,  he  was  apprehen<led  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  emment  Christian  teacher  St.  I*ftul 
was  now  in  a  fin:  more  dangerous  position  than  when 
he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Christians  hai' 
been  exposed  to  fiopular  odium  by  the  talae  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neronian  conflagra- 
tion of  the  city,  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  most 
cruel  persecution.  The  Apostle  appears  now  tc 
have  been  treate<l,  not  as  an  honourable  state- pr* 
soner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  But  he  w« 
at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second  Letter  to  his 
"  dearly  beloved  son  **  Timothy :  and  thoueh  l.e  ex- 
presses a  confident  ezpei^tation  of  his  speedy  death, 
he  yet  thought  it  sutiiciently  probable  tha^  it  might 
Ik?  delayed  tor  some  time,  to  waiTimt  him  in  ui-ging 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  from  Ephesus,  Meat- 
while,  tliough  he  felt  his  isolation,  he  vras  not  in 
the  least  daunted  by  his  danger.  He  was  mort 
than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  ha»l  a  sustaining 
ex|ierience  of  not  being  denertiKi  by  hb  l<ord.  Once 
alieady,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he  luid  ap- 
peal^ before  the  authorities ;  and  *•  tlw  Loi-d  then 
stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him,"  and  gave  him 
6  fiivourable  opportunity  for  the  one  thing  always 
nearest  to  his  heait,  tlie  public  declaratioo  of  hii» 
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This  Kpistle,»  surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at 
such  an  age  and  in  stich  an  hour  even  of  a  St.  PlauJ, 
brings  us,  it  may  well  be  piesumeii,  close  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  For  what  remiiiiut,  we  liave  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ecclebiastiral  .intiquity,  that 
he  was  beht^ided  at  iCome,  about  the  same  time 
that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  The  earliest 
allusion  to  the  detith  of  St.  Paul  is  in  that  sentence 
from  Clemens  Komanus,  nlresuiy  quotetl,  iw\  rh 
rtpfia  THI  5tVcwt  i\$oip  irod  fiaprvfriiffat  M  rirw 
riyovfifywy,  ovrvs  ^wjiWdyn  toO  KSc/iovt  which 
just  faiU  of  giving  us  any  {mrticulai-s  upon  whirb 
\\c  can  conclusively  rely.  'Hic  next  authorities  tut 
lh«»>e  quittj-d  by  Kusebiiis  in  his  H.  E.  ii.  25.  Iho- 
nysiws,  bishop  of*  Corinth  (^l.i).  170),  says  that  Pet«fr 
and  Paul  went  to  Itily  and  taught  there  together, 
and  sutlered  mart}Tdom  about  the  same  tine.  This, 
like  most  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  death  c' 
St.  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with  the  tradition,  with  which 
we  are  not  here  immediately  concerned,  of  the  work 
of  St.  Peter  at  liome.  Oiius  of  Rome,  supposed  to 
be  wrifinjj  within  the  2nd  i*entm7,  names  the  grave 
of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and  tliat  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  0»tian  way.  Eusebius  himself  entirely 
lulopts  the  tradition  that  St.  IViul  was  behe»di<d 
under  N'ero  at  Rome.  Amongst  other  early  testi- 
monies, we  have  that  of  Tertuilian,  who  saj-s  {Lh 
Pnicscr.  Ihwrct.  3i'>)  that  at  Rome  **  Petrus  pas- 
sioni  Oominicae  iidet^uatur,  Paulus  Joluuinis  [tlie 
IVjiptii.t]  exitu  coronatur  ;**  and  that  of  Jerome  (.  C'lt. 
Sc.  Pauliis^t  **  Hie  ei-go  14»*  Neronis  anno  (eodeni 
die  quo  Petrus)  Romue  pro  Christo  capitc  tniiMiitus 
8epultu«|ue  est,  in  via  0»tieiisi."  It  would  be 
uwless  to  enumerate  further  testimonies  ot  what  b 
uiKlisputeii. 


~Mr  KlM^rl.F.  m  tui.  IIkriu.wh.  see  inc  articli'     thouicliis  ai.J  lir..^rsor  thut  fliii^tle.  tu  wlioauM.-ver  tbft 
\¥  1*1.     1  Im-  d"^'  fli.>i-r>.iiii>n  ot  ihe  !ile  uf  I  riiiupurvitii-u  i\  it  m*  atiributeJ,  art:  l>y  no  uieaus  aUaa  tl 
'iilii  lead.  u<  il-iiik.  i<i  ih<  iKiicliteii'ii,  tbat  iim' I  ibe  Apunllc'*  lubiU  vf  uilud. 
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it  would  jilio  Ic  beyoud  the  «o»>e  of  tk  J  w^ncle 

10  ttttcmpt  to  exhibit  the  tmccs  oi  St.  PauFs  Apo- 
itolic  work  in  the  history  of  the  Chanch*    But  th«re 

11  one  indication,  ao  exceptinnal  as  I o  dewi-ve  special 
mention,  which  shows  that  the  di (lieu Ity  of  uittler- 
ftuidiitg  the  GiFp«l  of  .St.  Paid  and  of  reooudling 
ft  with  n  true  Judaijim  was  very  early  tVit.  This 
i.'5  in  the  A|>ciciyplml  wcrk  cnllcti  tlie  Clenie{itiii«« 
(ri  Kt^jr)^(irrta)y  6uppo«*ed  to  be  wiilten  before  the 
;iid  oi  tlie  2niJ  century.  These  cuiious  oomposi- 
liotis  coutaiu  direct  assAulti  (for  tho4jh  the  imtne 
b  not  givE^n^  thii  reltMetict'S  are  pluixi  nod  utidifi- 
fpiiscd),  tipon  the  nuthoiity  aiid  th<;  chnmcter  ol'St. 
Paul.  St.  Petex  ii  represtjnted  a-*  the  tme  Afwstlc, 
of  the-Gentiles'  m  well  m  of  the  JewSt  and  St*  Pnul 
tLA  6  ix^p^i  ^&p«iroSt  who  opjxtaa»  St.  Peler  .-iiid 
iyi.  Ji\mes,  The  portiooi  of  the  ClerneDtiiiea  whith 
llltidtiate  the  writer's  Tiew  of  St.  P.tul  wilJ  be 
found  iu  SUiulcy*»  CorintAinjw  (lutrod.  to  2  Cor.) ; 
and  nu  a^^coLint  of  the  whole  woik,  with  rt^fcrences 
to  the  ii-eati^es  of  Schliemouii  aiid  Haur„  iu  Gieseier, 
EccL  ffigt.  L  §58. 

Chronology  of  St  PauCs  Life. — It  h  imm!  to 
dijtingujjih  between  tlie  interaal  or  flb«»liiie,  aiid 
the  ejit<ernni  or  relative,  chronology  ol'  St,  PruKs 
life.  The  former  is  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  ft  reijiaijjs  to  roontion  the  pr»uit9  ni 
which  the  N.  T.  lii^toiy  of  the  A{»sil<f  rornes  iuto 
coutact  with  the  outer  hisl^iy  of  tiie  woihl,  Thej^e 
Kre  tipo  ptindpo!  ereoU  whii.'h  ^en'e  as  Hxed  dnl*s 
for  determining  t)ie  Pniiliue  chronology — the  desith 
of  lleroil  Agrippn,  and  tlie  accession  of  i'\.titu=t;  and 
of  iiie^e  iJie  hitter  is  by  far  the  more  kin]K>rtAiit. 
The  time  of  this  bein^  afccrtained.  the  ]Mrlicuhir6 
^iveii  in  the  Apt«  cuflble  us  to  date  a  coiwideiabic 
portion  of  St.  Paul**  lile.  Now  tt  has  been  proveil 
jJmofit  to  cffrtjiiuty  tliat  Felix  wi%a  readied  from 
Judnai  «iid  succeeded  by  Festus  in  tlae  yiar  60 
^Wicseler,  pp.  G6,  &c.;  roiiybeire  nn.l  Ilow!K)n,  ii. 
noie  C  ),  In  the  autumn^  tJien,  of  A.D.  (JU  ht.  J'uul 
lelt  Cae^area.  In  the  spnng  of  <>1  he  unned  ut 
Home.  T)ieje  he  lived  two  years,  thnl  ia,  till  the 
tpring  of  ^.i,  with  much  fiie«iloni  in  his  own  hir«*i 
bouse,  AfW  thi«  we  depend  upon  conjecture;  but 
the  Po&toml  Epitille*  give  us  reasou;^,  as  we  have 
•cell,  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death  untd  67,  with 
Eusebiivi,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Simiioily  we  cau 
go  baekyfatdi  froni  a.d»  60.  St.  Paul  wns  two 
jeati  At  Caesaiea  (Acts  xx\r.  27)  ;  therefore  he 
arrived  at  Joiisnlem  on  his  laat  visit  by  the  Pente- 
cost of  53.  Before  thii»  he  had  winteieid  nt  Coiinth 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3),  hnviiig  gone  from  Ephe«us  to 
Gree(«.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part 
of  57,  and  ad  he  stayed  3  years  at  Ephe»u& 
(Acts  Jtx*  31),  ho  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Pnevioujdy  to  tliis  jouniey  he  liuid  tpeat  *'  jtome 
time"  at  AnticKih  (Actjj  xviii.  2;^),  and  our  chro- 
nology bttytracs  indetei  niiiiote.  We  can  only  add 
toijfether  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jenisakin, 
Ihr  UareUofthe  great  iswond  mi&*iou»u7  journey, 
which  iuctudea  l|  year  at  Coiinth^  imotlier  iude- 
teiminate  £tiy  at  Autioch,  the  impoit^tuL  thud  vistit 
to  Jtni«alero,  another  *•  ioug**  jcsidence  at  Autioch 
(Acts  xiv.  28),  ihe  fii"st  missionary  ^^jouruey,  a^iiu 
«n  itidctermiuate  stay  at  Antiodi  (.Acl»  lii.  '2S  — 
luitil  we  ctjrae  to  the  eeconii  visit  to  Jerusnlein, 
which  neairly  fyudironised  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agilppn,  in  a'.D.  44  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
Ihi^t  interval  of  some  tO  yeaii*  the  mo»t  important 
dale  to  til  is  that  of  the  thiiii  visit  to  Jertisalem ; 
»nd  theie  is  n  gjeat  wncuiTcnce  of  the  best  autho* 
3tja   in   pJadng   tins   visit    Ui   eiUior  50  or  51* 


SL  Pkul  hhoatlt    Usl.  ii.  1)  pLom  IMi  M«V  j 

yean  titer*  atha  hf^  - -- -icji  or  thtf 

In  the  former  etme  v  :  rvr  3g  ^et  I 

of  the  oonTeraioo,       i  r»»eq  «» 

by  3  years  (Gal.  L  18 »  »paat  is  Anlu  ait  %  ^ 

maAcus,  nud  ending  wffH  t)>*  Arsi  tad%  l*iAt^J 


salem ;  and  the  k{k\^ 
or  4 1 )  and  the  Becon  ! 
iudeteniiinnte  tiine^ 
TaiYUs  (Acts  i%.  3fj 
li.  26).     Ttie   date 
only   be    conjectw 


Ui»  tiM\ 
r  it  JuiH 

tyrdnn  di 
cxl^    Mid    is   very  ' 


plaeed  between  A.D.  30  mxvi  the  jwar  of  Sl] 
«onvei^iOQ,  In  the  aocvviztC  of  the  Smik  «t\ 
St.  Paul  is  cftUed  ''m  TDttBT  n^"  {Am 
it  ii  not  imprafa&lkle  ther^&««  that  ha 
between  a.O.  0  tmd  A..D.  5,  so  that  hi 
past  60  T^ort  o€  lure  wlien  he  oslU 
the  Aged  "  in  Pbil«caon  9.  Hor*  d<twM 
tures  will  be  foiiiHl  m  Mlmoat  erwy  wtim  mM, 
F*auL  Cfjmp'iniU^  chitmoiogial  toM^  |iirti| 
the  opinions  of  30  Aod  34  critid)  an  {ti»^ 
Wi«>seler  aud  Dviridjmi;  fitilri  i\t  trtam  ^rlf 
Cunybeare  mid  Homrsoti,  JUford*  Jointl,  ^^ 
othew. 

I'ctaonat  Apf*cf*nmem  and  Oianeif 
— Wc^  have  nu  wtj  trugAwotibf  l«|r- 
ation  as  to  the  peraotial  apjmmnan 
Tho>»e  whioh  we  have  art  tiffrrai  i 
in  Qwybeare  and  Ho«r»oii  (L<^7,tK?; 
t]i4»  enrij  picturoi  «ftdt  tnoMyca  &tm>. 
Jameson,  nod  |Mu»ag«i  ^m  Malik 
Mid  the  apocryphal  A>rta  Pa^  «t  ii 
c^rniog  which  nee  also  CevfbfVe  mi 
197).  They  all  agitie  in  aaenlMiic  l»l^ 
a  shoit  stature,  a  locig  ^icie  villi  hij(b 
aquiline  nose,  cjo^  !w»fl  prrnntw^t 
chanu^tertstiuB  « 
a  clear  convplex  < 

his  temperamt^i  „.,.,    ,^,,ji,^.,^,  ^-i,  » 
tlte  best  pointer.     Hi^  ttftttdbm  aiid 
to  us,  as  we  read   them,  the  li^oal 
those  qualitiea  which  helped  to  nMlse 
Apostle.     We  peiceive  the  wainrik  mi 
h\»  nature,  his  deeply  afTtctiDiaiie 
tcndeitiesis  of  his  »eti59e  of  Sioapor,  tia 
personal  dignity  of  hia  beaHag^  Ims  f"*^^ 
ness,  his  hei-oic  «i>diirviMs;  m9  ftFtr 
combination  of  subtlety,,  tmidtT,  ms* 
his  iritellfxl ;  we  pen«iri>f  ii 

which  we  should  bare  mf-  -  i^ 

F'-^-- ■' 

Wit  . 

Wl'..    .   ■  ■      il 

tivem   to  A   pnicti^    eml    was, 

know  Mere  of   .f^im  C^rb!    t«  t^  S^rw 

Per-  tn  s  Ir^ 

Wit  nk^d 

to..:... ..., 

forwards  cm  a  ctmi^t  QMir««  ihiiil  r**^  '"^ 
tixie  nf  p^rsrrnol  ft.rtufnH  .,|J  m^M  -»  •^ 
haS.:' 

su  I  d  tk»  l«^  im^m^$ 

wl'  :  ..  him  S4i(i  A  twiv^ 

thut  he  oniy  knew  iuiii«lf  as  t^  atvflltf  4 
for  ChrittV  sfiJkf*. 

p 

hUikl  Olid  utidiscninttiaiizY  ^ 
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hf  reprascotiiig  him  as  havins  h^w.  with  aJl  his 
findleiioM,  A  man  *'  whu««  appeHiuuu:  and  dity- 
.oorw  made  an  impression  of  feebleness/'  "  out  o£ 
bannocj  with  life  and  nature,"  a  confused  thinker, 
uttering  himself  **  in  broken  words  and  hesitating 
forms  of  speech,  with  no  besiuty  or  comeliness  of 
itrle,"  and  so  undecided  in  hi*i  Christian  belief  that 
He  was  preaching,  in  the  14th  year  after  his  con- 
vcnion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Chiist  which  he  hin.* 
self,  in  four  years  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
carnal.  In  these  poi-adozical  views,  however,  Pi-o- 
fefeor  Jowett  stands  almost  alone :  the  result  of  the 
freeA,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numerous  recent 
itudiei  of  Si.  l*aul  and  his  works  (amongst  which 
Frofisasor  Jowett's  own  Commentary  is  one  of  the 
most  inteivsting)  having  been  only  to  add  an  inde- 
peoiloit  tribute  to  the  ancient  admiration  of  Chtis- 
tendom.  Those  who  judge  SL  Paul  as  they  would 
^jdge  any  other  remaikable  man  confess  him  unani- 
«nously  to  have  been  *•  one  of  the  gieatest  spirits  of 
all  time ;"  whilst  those  who  believe  him  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  of  mankind,  and  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a  work  in  the  world  of  almost 
unequalled  importance,  are  lost  in  wonder  as  they 
study  the  gitls  with  which  he  was  endowed  for 
that  work,  and  the  sustained  devotion  with  which 
htt  gave  himself  to  it. 

Modem  Authorities, — It  has  not  been  thought 
■trwsnry  to  load  the  pages  of  this  aiticle  with 
nftrmces  to  the  authoi-s  about  to  be  mentioned, 
becBose  in  each  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student 
to  turn  at  once  to  any  part  of  St.  Paul's  life  or 
vritinga  with  regard  to  which  he  may  desiie  to 
consult  them.  A  very  long  catalogue  might  be 
■ade  of  authors  who  have  written  on  St.  Paul; 
■niongsi  whom  the  following  may  be  recommended 
m  of  some  independent  value.  In  English,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  the 
Life  amd  Epistles  of  ^t,  Paul,  is  at  once  the  most 
ooanpnhcnsive  and  the  most  popular.  Amongst 
CoBuncntaries,  those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Ko- 
nd  of  Professor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to 
tlw  Corinthians,  are  expressly  designed  to  throw 
hffA  on  the  Apostle's  character  and  work.  The 
IBianl  Commentaries  of  Dean  A 1  ford  and  Dr. 
Woidfworth  include  abundant  matter  upon  every- 
tfllng  rdating  to  St.  Paul.  So  docs  Dr.  Dmdson's 
Hinidisetum  to  the  New  Testament,  which  gives 
•bo  m  greiU  profusion  the  opinions  of  all  foimer 
critioi»  EogUah  and  foreign.  Paley's  well-known 
Anew  Ptxulinae ;  Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Vot/age 
msd  Skqfwreck  of  St,  Paul ;  Mr.  Tate's  Continuotu 
JikUry  of  8t,  PtwU ;  and  Mr.  Lewin's  St,  Paul, 
art  ndosrely  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of 
Jm  older  woiks  by  commentators  and  others, 
vhich  nre  thoroughly  siiled  by  more  recent 
writcn.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  book 
vhich  bnd  a  great  reputation  in  the  last  century, 
ttat  si  Lord  Lyttelton  on  tlie  Conversion  of  St. 
PamL  Amongst  (lerman  critics  and  historians  the 
Uloiring  mar  be  named : — Ewald,  in  his  Qeschichte 
db  VoUtBs  Israel,  vol.  rl.,  and  hi<«  Sendschreiben 
ia  ApotteU  Paulas;    Wicseler,    Chronologie  dcs 

^Ay  trcm  ^3D.  "enclose"  (aes.962);  9<n;i^;  ta- 
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k  tXSO,  firom  Muno  rooi ;  amfri) ;  (oMmoeirfum ;  atso 
%9emL  xxIL  IX  lalihulum.     In  1  K.  xx.  16,  2o«x«M> 


'  mQCr  ani  Ken 


TTOe^ 


Apostotischen  Zeitalters,  which  is  uui'versally  ar- 

cepted  as  the  best  work  on  the  chranology  of  St. 

Paul's  life  and  times ;'  De  Wette,  in  his  Einkitung 

and  his  Exegetisches  Handbuchi  Neander,  PfUtn- 

zimg  und  Leitung  der  Christl,  Kirche ;  works  on 

Paulus,  by  Uaur,  Hemaen.  Schi-ader,  Schnecken- 

buiger ;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen,  Meyer 

j  &c.     In  French,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jesus 

I  Oirist  et  sa  Doctrine,  in  the  chapter  St,  Paul  et 

'  I'Eglise,  gives  the  view  of  a  modem  Jew  ;  and  the 

I  Discourses  on  St,  Paul,  by  M.  de  Presseuse,  are 

I  able  and  eloquent.  [J.  LI.  D."] 

PAVEMENT.    [Gaduatha.] 

PAVILION.     1.  S6c,*  properiy  an  enclosed 

plice,  also  rendered  **  tabernacle,"  **  coveit,"  and 

"  den,"  once  only  "pavilion"  (Ps.  xxvii.  5). 

2.  Sucodh,^  usually  **  tabernacle  "  and  '*  booth." 
[SUCCOTII.] 

3.  Shaphri^,'  and  Shaphrtr,  a  word  used  once 
only  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  gloiy  or  splendour, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  tlie  splendid 
covering  of  the  royal  thi-one.  It  is  explained  by 
Jarchi  and  others  "  a  tent."  [Tent.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

PEACOCKS  (D^an  and  D'»3in, /«cciyylin ! 
rauyfs:  pari).  Amongst  the  natural  pi-oducts  o/ 
the  land  of  Tai-shish  which  Solomon's  fleet  brought 
home  to  Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of  **  peacocks :" 
for  there  rnn,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus  rendering  tucdi/ytm,  whici 
word  occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Cbr.  ix.  21 ; 
most  of  the  old  versions,  with  several  of  the  Jewisli 
Kabbis  being  in  favour  of  this  ti-anslation.  Some 
writei's  have,  however,  been  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
rendej-ing  of  **  peacocks,"  and  have  proposed  *•  par- 
rots," as  Huet  {Diss,  de  Nov,  Sal,  7,  §6)  and  one 
or  two  others.  Keil  {Diss,  de  Opltir.  p.  1 04,  ana 
Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  22),  with  a  view  to  support 
his  theory  that  Tarshish  is  the  old  Phoenician  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain,  derives  the  Hebrew  name  from 
Tuci^,  a  town  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia,  and 
concludes  that  the  '*  Aves  Numidicae "  (Guini-a 
Vow  Ik)  are  meant:  which  birds,  however,  in  spite 
of  their  name,  never  existed  in  Numidia,  nor  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  that  country  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  of  foreign  origin.  Geaenius  {Thes,  p.  15025 
dtes  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  tucd 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Taniul  or  Mnlabaric  togci, 
"  peacock :"  which  opinion  has  been  recently  con 
firmed  by  Sir  E.  Tennent  {Ceylon,  ii,  p.  102,  and  i. 
p.  XX.  3i"d  ed.),  who  says,  •*  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  tetms  by  which  these  articles  ■  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks)  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, are  identical  with  the  Tamil  names,  by  which 
some  of  them  aie  called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present 
day, — tukeyim  may  be  recognized  in  tokei,  the 
modem  name  for  these  birds."  Thus  Keil's  objec- 
tion "that  this  supposed  togA  is  not  yet  itself 
sufficiently  awxrtained"  {Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  22) 
is  sati^fhctorily  met.' 

Peacocks  are  called  "  Persian  birds"  by  Aristo- 
phanes, Aves,  484 ;  see  also  Acham,  63 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  53. 

*  The  Hebrew  names  for  spes  and  Ivory  ore  dearly 
uaccable  to  the  Sainrrit ;  but  though  Uigfi  does  not  sp* 
pear  in  s«nscnt.  it  has  liecn  dorivc^l  from  tbeSsntcril 
wurd  tfikkin,  meoniux  furuiabtfd  with  a  crust.  (Max. 
MUUer,  Scitnee  </  Lcmguoift  p.  190). 


(Qes  IIM). 
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Peacock*  wene  donUlest  introduoed  into  Pcnut 
Irom  India  or  Ceyion ;  perhaps  their  tirst  inti-o- 
duction  dates  from  the  time  of  Solomon;  and 
•hey  gi'adually  extended  into  Gi'eece,  Home,  and 
Europe  generally.  The  assciiption  of  the  quality  of 
vanity  to  the  peacock  is  as  oUI  as  tne  time  of  Axis- 
totle,  who  says  {Hist,  An,  i.  1,  §15),  **Sonw 
%.iimal(t  ai-e  jealous  and  vain  like  tiie  peacock." 
The  A.V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  fpeaks  of**  Uie  poodlf 
wiixgs  of  the  peacocks;"  but  this  is  a  dirierciit 
Kehi-ew  woi-d,  and  has  undoubted  i«fei«nce  lo  tlie 
*•  ».tnch."  [W.  H.] 

PEABL  (C^ni.  gdbtsh:   yafilsi   emincnti-i). 

The  Heb.  word  occiii^,  in  this  form,  only  iti  Job 
xxviii.  18,  whei-e  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  rdniSth  (*'  coral  *';  and  gdbkh ;  aud 
the  same  woi-d,  with  tiie  addition  of  the  syllable 

el  wH),  is  found  in  Kz.  xiii.  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22, 

with  abn^t  **  stones,"   i.  e,  **sU>nes  of  ice."     The 


PEKAH 

to  divide  the  land  west  of  Jonfan 
and  a  half  tribes. 


tktriK 


PEDAH'ZUB  01^*n*lB:  «aSMW»^:  /U 

OMur).  Father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chi«f  of  tke  trf^ 
of  Manasseh  at  tlie  time  of  the  £xoiut  (Nob.  i 
10,  a.  20,  vii.  54.  .J9.  x.  23). 

PEDAI'AH  (nna  -.  ♦aWX;  Alex.  C/ittiJU: 

T  T  : 
Phaditia),      1.  Tlie  father  of  Zebadah,  aioClMrif 
king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).     lie  it  doeriM 
as  **  of  Kufjiah,"  which  has  not  with  oeitai&ty  baa 
idea  titled. 

2.  (^aXdtas).  The  brother  of  Salathifl,cf  Shil- 
tiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  b  usuailfcilM 
the  **  son  of  >healtiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A,  Uemf 
{Oencalogies,  p.  100)  oonjectures,  in  rcility,  hJi 
uncle's  sua'essor  and  heir,  iu  oonsequinop  «f  tW 
fnilui-e  of  is»ue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Ghr.  iii.  17-19)^ 

3.  (♦oSota).  Son  of  Tarosh,  that  ist,<ne«ftki 
family  of  that  name,  who  assisted  Nel 


aui.icnt   verswns   contribute    nothing   by   wny   of  I  ptiiring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii.  25). 


explanation.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job,  1.  c) 
leaves  the  woixi  uutianslated :  he  gives  the  signi- 
fication of  **  \y&uU  '*  to  the  Heb.  term  peninhn 
(A.  V.  **  rubies ";  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse, 
(jtfienius,  Ftii-st,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentators geneially,  understind  **  crystal "  by  the 
teiin,  on  account  of  its  i-esemblance  to  it«.     Lee 


4.  C^oSotas).  Apparently  a  priest;  oae«ftlM 
who  stood  on  the  leit  hand  of  £sra,  when  henni 
the  hiw  to  the  people  (Keh.  viii.  4).  In  1  bdr.  is. 
44,  he  is  called  Phaldaios. 

5.  C«a8ata;  ¥,A,  ^akaia).  ABcn>imte,«> 
cestor  of  Sallu  (^Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  (♦oSata^.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehonk 


{ComiiieiU,  onJoby  1.  c.)  tiansUites  rdmdth  vetjaJtAsh  <  appointed  by  him  one  of  the  **ti^essuren  orerthi 

"  tilings  high  and  massive."     Cai^y  rejulei-s  gdlAsli  \  treasury,"  whose  office  it  was  "to  distribute  me 

by  **  motlier-of-pctirl,*'  though  he  is  by  no  mesins  :  their  brethren  "  (N^.  xiii.  13). 

(t>nteut  with  this  explanation.     On  the  whole  the 

bahuice  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  **  crystal/' 

sini«  f/dMj/i  denotes  '*ice"  (not  '*  haiUtones,"  as 

Caiey  supposes,   without    the   addition    of  oM, 

**stunes")  in  the  piissnges  of  Ezekiel  where  the 

woi>l  oocui-s.     There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be 

so  well  compared  its  to  ci-ystid.     The  objection  to 

this  interpretation  is  that  a7stjil  is  not  an  aiticle 

of  much  value ;  but  perhH^K  reference  may  here  be 

made  to  the  beauty  aud  pui-e  lustre  of  ix)ck  crystjU. 

or  this  substance  nuiy  by  the  ancient  Orientids  luivc 

been  held  in  high  esteem. 

Pearls  (jiapyapirat),   however,   are  fre<iuently .  ^  •       „  ,  , 

mentioned  in  the  N.  T. :  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  45,  4G,  I  Isnielites  who  spiang  from  that  country, «  «lii 
where  the  kingdom  of  henven  is  likened  unto  **  a  I  Jephthnh  and  Elijah  were  the  most  &oioi»  e 
merchant-man  seekinj;  goodly  peails." 


7.  (^nna  *.  «a8ata ;  Alex.  «aXaii.)  Thifiikr 
of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half  tribe  of  Mauweb  in  tb 
reign  of  Djivid  (1  Chr.  xxviL  20). 

PETCAH  (Hi^S:  «a«e^ :  «air^.  J<MyLt 
J^ioceae),  son  of  Kemaliah,  originally  a  csptib  tf 
Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdeied  his  master,  iM 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  soTereiga  (sDdbrt 
but  one)  of  the  noilhem  kingdom.  His  native  coot* 
try  was  prolmbly  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites  joined Ibh 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah ;  aud  if  tOikefv- 
niches  an  instance  of  the  same  undaunted  mifj 
which  distinguished,  for  good  or  evil,  so  ma^fif tlv 


Pearls  fbrmetl 
pjirt  of  w^omen's  attiie  (1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Kev.  xvii.  4). 
**  The  twelve  gat*s "  of  tlie  heavenly  Jerusalem 
were  twelve  peails  (Kev.  xxi. 21) ;  perhaps  •*  mother- 
of-pearl  "  is  heie  moi*e  especially  intended. 

Pearls  are  found  inside  the  shells  of  various  species 
of  Mollusca.  They  arc  tbimed  by  the  deposit  of  the 
naci^eous  substance  around  some  fomgn  body  ns  a 
nucleus.  The  Unio  margaritiferus,  MytHus  edulii^ 
Ostrea  ediUis,  of  our  own  country,  oocisiomdly  fur- 
msh  pearls;  but  **  the  pearl  of  giesit  price"  i« 
doubtless  a  fine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pe>u-l  oyster 
(Acicula  margaritifera)  still  found  in  abun«ijinue 
iu  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  Miitt.  vii.  6  pesirls  ai-e 
lifted  metaphorically  tor  any  thing  of  value;  or 
perhaps  more  especially  for  "  wise  sayings,"  which 
iu  Arabic,  accoi-ding  to  Schtiltens  {Hariri  Consesn, 
I.  12,  ii.  102),  are  called  pearls.  (See  Parkhurst, 
Or,  Lex,  a.  v.  Viapyapiryis,  As  to  D^^^JD,  see 
Rubies.)  [W.  H.  | 

PED'AHEL(^niB:*o8a^X:PA«/u^/).  The 
K-n  of  Anunihud.  .-ind  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali  ;Num.  xxxiv.  2»;  .  one  of  the  twelve  ap^iomtrd 


pies  (Stanley,  3,  4r  P-  327).  [Eluah.]  OiDiBrfc" 
predecessors  Israel  had  been  much  weiikaNdtlirM^ 
the  payment  of  enormoos  tribute  to  the  hmpm 
(see  especially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by  intowl  wt 
and  conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  bsTta^ 
plied  himself  to  the  restoration  of  its  power.  Fei 
this  purpose  he  sought  for  the  support  oft  forpgt 
alliance,  and  fixed  nis  mind  on  the  plooder  cf  tM 
sistei'  kangilom  of  Jndah.  He  must  hsTe  nsde  tti 
ti«ity  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  its  qml  wi»h 
Keziii  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  m 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xr.  37);  but  its  eie> 
cution  was  long  delayed,  proLaUy  in  oooseqacBci 
of  that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  admiuiitrt* 
tion  (2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  hiswMksco 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  th*  slli* 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  oi'Jwo- 
salem.  The  histoij  of  the  war,  which  is  sketdiri 
under  Ahaz,  is  found  in  2  K.  x^.  and  2  Chr. 
xxviii. ;  and  in  the  latter  (rer.  6)  we  rail  thif 
Pekah  **  slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  snd  twwty 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  aL  valiaDt  mffl* 
a  statement  which,  even  if  we  should  1*  oWip^  ^ 
diminish  the  number  now  read  in  the  text,  from  ^ 
uncertainty  as  to  numbcre  attaching  to  our  p7t^ 
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S.  i/the  books  of  Chnmiclm  (Abu An ;  Ciino- 
1.K8;  Kmnirott,  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
yent  Considered^  p.  532),  prores  t>iat  the  chanuv 
of  hi«  warfare  was  in  full  aoooniirice  with  Gi- 
lite  precaleiits  (Jwlg.  xi.  33,  xii.  6).  Tlie  wnr 
■mous  as  the  oooasioa  of  the  great  prophedett  in 
lah  Tii.-ix.     Its  chief  result  was  the  capture  of 

Jewish  |M)rt  of  Kiath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
latural  ailiance  of  Danvucus  anU  Samaria  was 
lisbed  through  the  final  overthrow  of  the  fei-o- 
m  conftNleraies  bj  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Aflrty- 

whom  Ahax  called  to  his  assistance,  and  wiio 
ed  the  ofiportunity  of  adding  to  his  own  domi- 
u  aod  crushing  a  union  which  might  hnre  been 
gerous.  The  kingdom  of  Damaticus  was  finally 
pressed,  and  Resin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah  was 
rived  of  at  least  half  of  his  kingdom,  including  all 

northern  portion,  and  the  whole  district  to  the 
t  of  Jordan.  For  though  the  writer  m  2  K.  xv.  29 
I  us  that  Tiglatli-pileDer  '*  took  Ijou,  and  Abel- 
h-iiuia<:hah,  and  J.iuoah,aud  Kedesh,  and  Hnz««i, 

UiUiui^  and  (ialilve,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,** 

from  comparing  1  Chr.  v.  26,  we  find  that 
sad  mutt  include  **  the  lieubenites  and  the  Gad- 

and  lialf  the  tiibe  of  Manasseh/'  The  inha- 
intH  were  carried  otf,  according  to  the  usual 
sCice,  and  settled  in  remote  districts  of  As^jria. 
jih  himself,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an 
yrijui  vassal,  was  of  couim  compelled  to  abstain 
n  further  attai*ks  on  Judah.  Whether  his  con- 
led  tynumy  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  sub- 
s,  or  whether  his  wiiikneRs  emboldened  them  to 
ck  him,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  fiom  one  or  the 
*r  cauM,  Hoshea  the  sou  of  Einh  oonspiroil 
inKt  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  Joscphus 
I  that  Hoshea  was  his  friend  {^IXou  rtvhs  4wt' 
lU^orrot  airr^t  Ant.  ix.  13,  §1).     Comp.  Is. 

16,  which  prophecy  Hoshen  was  iiisti-ument;d  in 
Uing.    [HuBiiKA.j     TekAh  ascended  the  throne 

767.  He  mu.st  hare  begun  to  war  against 
■h  II.C.  740,  aikI  was  killed  it.C.  737.  The  or- 
of  events  above  i^iven  is  according  to  the  scheme 
uwald's  Geschidite  des  VolAes  Ismcl,  vol.  iii. 
H)2.  Mr.  Rawliiuion  {Sancton  Lecinres  for 
9,  I.ect.  iv. )  hoems  wrong  in  assuming  two  in- 
DOS  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  IVknh's  time, 
ooe  corresponding  to  2  K.  xv.  29,  the  other  to 
.  xvi.  7-9.  Both  these  narratives  refer  to  the 
e  event,  which  in  tlie  fii-st  place  is  mentioned 
9y  in  the  short  skeU>h  of  Pekah's  reign,  while, 
be  second  passage,  additional  details  are  given  in 
longer  biography  of  Ahaz.  It  would  have  boi>n 
cely  possible  for  Pekali,  when  deprived  of  half 
kingilom,  to  make  an  alliance  with  K«>zin,  and 
ittack  Aliaz.  We  learn  further  from  Mr.  l^aw- 
m  that  tlie  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  nre 
lioned  in  an  Assyrian  fi-ogment,  though  there 
.  ditficulty,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
itthein  in  the  iiLicri{rticn,  which  m.ny  have  pro- 
cd  from  a  mistake  of  the  engraver.     Comp. 

title,  tun  of  Khumri  (Omri),  as>igned  to  Jehti 
ffiother  inscription  ;  and  see  Itawlinson,  note  35 
Lect.  iv.     As  may  be  infen-ed  from   Pekah's  i 
moe  with   ivi>ziii,   his  government  was  no  im-  I 
vrmeut,  moudly  and  religiously,  on  that  of  hi:  ] 
dfcessori.  [G.  K.  L.C.]     ' 

PEKAHI'AH    (n'n^B,    ♦cucsWat;    Alex.:  J 
Kfiar :   Phicrji,^  son  and  successor  of  Meiiah<>m, 
i  the  1 7th  kiuv;  uf  the  seivirate  kingilom  of  Is:  jpfl.  | 
M-  a  brief  reign  of  scarcfly  two  yeans  a  oon- 
tcy  was  urgaiiiztd  ogaimt  him  by  **  one  of  hb  i 
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^ntains'  (probably  ca  hi*  boily  guard),  Pckali, 
uoK*  of  Remaliah,  and  who,  at  the  head  of  fitly 
Gileaditcs,  attacked  him  io  his  palcoe,  mmdered 
him  and  his  friends  Ai^b  and  A  rich,  and  seized 
the  threne.  The  date  of  his  aoceaskm  is  B.O.  75fil, 
of  his  death  757.  Tkjs  reign  wua  cc  btttar  than 
thoM  which  had  gone  oefure ;  and  iLe  calf-wonhip 
was  retained  (2  K.  xv.  2226).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

PEKO'D  n^B),  an  appellative  appUad  to  the 
Cluddaeans.  It  occurs  only  twice,  vix.  in  Jer.  1. 
21,  and  Ex.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as  though  these  Uiret 
were  in  some  way  subdivisions  of  **  the  Babybniana 
and  all  the  Chaldaeans."  Authorities  are  undecided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  teiin.  It  is  apcarentlv 
connected  with  the  root  pdkad,  **  to  visit,'  and  ia 
its  secondary  senses  *'  to  punish,"  and  **  to  appoint 
a  rulei-  :*'  hence  Pekod  may  be  applied  to  Babylon 
in  Jer.  1.  as  significant  of  its  im]ieiHiliug  punishment, 
as  in  the  margin  of  tlie  A.  V.  '*  visitation.*'  Hut 
this  sense  will  not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence 
Gesenius  here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  **  pivfect  ** 
( Thee,  p.  1 121),  as  though  it  were  but  another  form 
of  pdhid.  It  certainly  la  unlikely  that  the  same 
word  would  be  applied  to  the  same  object  in  two 
totally  different  senses.  Hitxig  seeks  for  the  origin 
of  the  woitl  in  the  Sanacrit  frAoDdn,  **  noble " — 
Shoa  and  Koa  being  respectively  "prince"  and 
'*  lord;"  and  he  exphiins  its  use  in  .ler.  1.  as  a  part 
for  the  whole.  The  LXX.  txmU  it  as  the  name  o/ 
a  district  (♦cuco^ff ;  Alex.  *oU)  in  Ezekiel,  aod  a« 
a  verb  lix^litriffoy)  in  Jeremiah.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PELAI'AH  ^n'K^9 :  LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  viii., 
♦«X(a ;  Alex.  ♦cActa :  J'haldkt),  1.  A  son  of  Eli- 
senai,  one  of  the  lust  members  of  the  rojal  line  of 
Jmlah(lChr.  iii.  24). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Exra  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards 
Milled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 
He  is  calleil  Hiatas  in  1  hlndr.  ix.  48. 

PELALI'AHCnj^^B:  ♦oXoX/a:  PheUlia). 
The  son  of  Amxi,  and  anri^tor  of  Adaiah  a  priest  al 
Jorusiilem  alter  the  return  i'rom  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

PELATI'AH(nn?^B:  ♦oXerria:  Phaltias). 
1.  Son  of  Honaniah  the  so;!  of  Zerubbabel  ( 1  Chr. 
iii.  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he  is  further 
desciilieti  as  the  father  of  Jeciiah. 

2.  (♦oXacrrta;  Alex.  ♦oXarrta).  Oneof  tha 
<nptain!t  of  the  marauding  band  of  five  hundred 
Sinieoiiites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hiiekiah  made  an 
ex|H<dition  to  Mount  Seir  aod  smote  the  fugitive 
AnuUekites(l  Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  {*aXrlai  PMtia).  One  of  the  h«Mds  of  the 
penplis  and  probably  the  name  of  a  family,  who 
seidwl  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  l^n^tD^B:  ♦oXWm:  PheHiaa),  The  son  of 
Bt>n.-ihh,  and  one  of  the  princt*s  of  the  people  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  utter  the  wonls  ol 
doom  recoitJed  in  Ex.  xi.  6-12.  The  prophet  in 
spirit  xiw  him  stand  at  the  en>t  gate  of  the  Temple, 
and,  aj  he  hpoke,  the  same  vision  sliowed  him  Pela- 
tiah's  sudden  death  (Ex.  xi.  1,  13). 

PELEG  (sSb  :  ♦0X^7,  ♦oX^a:  Phaleg\  a 
son  of  El)er,  and  brother  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  24, 
xi.  16).  The  only  incident  connected  with  his  history 
is  the  rtatenKtrt  that  *'  in  his  diys  was  the  earth  di- 
vi  Vttd  "—an  trtat  which  was  embodied  in  hia  n 
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P«leg  fnenning  **  division."  This  notice  refen,  not  tc 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  human  fiunily  subse- 
^oentlj  to  the  Deluge,  but  to  n  division  of  the  family 
of  Eher  himself,  the  younger  branch  of  whom  (the 
Joktanids)  migrated  into  southern  Arabia,  while 
the  elder  remained  in  Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence 
of  the  njune  Phaliga  for  a  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Chaboras  with  the  Euphrat^  is  observable  in 
consequence  of  the  remark  of  Winer  {Eealwb,)  that 
there  is  no  geographical  name  corresponding  to 
Feleg.  At  the  same  time  the  late  date  of  the 
author  who  mentions  the  name  (Isidorus  of  Charax) 
prevents  any  great  stress  being  laid  upon  it.  The 
separation  of  the  Joktanids  from  the  stock  whenc* 
the  Hebrews  sprang,  finds  a  place  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  the  Deluge.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PEL'ET  (D^B :  ♦oX^jc ;  Alex.  ♦oX^ :  Phalet). 
1.  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  obscure  genealogy  (1  Chr. 
U.47). 

2.  Ql»(pa\{tr;  Alex,  ♦a;^^:  PhaUet),  The 
son  of  Azmaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's 
neroes.  He  was  among  the  Beujnmites  who  joined 
David  in  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

PEL'ETH  (n^B:  ♦oX^a:  Pheleth),     1.  The 

(kther  of  On  the  Reubenite,  who  joined  Dathan  and 
Abiram  in  their  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1).  Josephus 
'\A^nt,  iv.  2.  §2),  omitting  all  mention  of  On,  calls 
Peleth  4aXaoOt,  apparently  identifying  him  with 
PUALLU  the  son  of  Reuben.  In  theLXX.  Peleth  is 
made  the  son  of  Reuben,  as  in  tlie  Sam.  text  and 
vereion,  and  one  Heb.  MS.  supports  this  rendering. 
2.  {Pkaleth).  Son  of  JonaUian  and  a  descend^t 
of  Jerahmeel  through  Onam,  hi?  son  by  Atanih 
(I  Chr.  ii.  33). 

PEL'ETHITES  (^n^B :  ♦cXeef:   PMethi), 

mentioned  only  in   the  phrase  ^n?Bni  ^HTSH. 

rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Cherethit«s  and  the 
Pelethites."  These  two  collectives  designate  a  force 
that  was  evidently  I^vid's  body-guard.  Their  names 
have  been  supposed  either  to  indicate  their  duties, 
or  to  be  gentiln  i\ouns.  Gesenius  renders  tlicni 
*•  executioners  and  runners,"  comparing  the  ^SH 
D^V^ni,  "  executionera  and  runnei-s"  of  a  later 
time  (2  K.  xi.  4, 19) ;  and  the  unused  roots  JTIS 
and  rOBf  as  to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later,  admit  this  sense.  In  fiivour  of  this  view,  the 
supposed  parallel  phrase,  and  the  duties  in  which 
these  guards  were  employeil,  may  be  cited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their 
names  untranslated  ;  and  the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon. 
ti-anslate  them  diflerently  from  the  rendering  above 
and  from  each  other.  In  one  place,  moreover,  the 
GittitAs  ai-e  mentioned  with  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethitcs  among  David's  troops  (2  Sara.  xv.  18); 
and  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  Chcrethim,  who  bear 
the  same  name  in  the  plural,  either  as  a  Philistine 
tribe  or  a:«  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14; 
Kz.  XXV.  16;  2^h.  ii.  5).  Gesenius  objects  that 
David's  body-guard  would  scaix-ely  have  been  chosen 
from  a  nation  so  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the 
Philistines.  But  it  must  be  remerabei-ed  that  David 
in  his  later  years  may  have  misti-usted  his  Israelite 
soldiers,  and  relied  on  the  Philistine  troops,  some  of 
whom,  with  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  evidently  a 
PhiUstina,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Gsth  [Ittai], 
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were  fiiithful  to  him  at  the  time  of  Al«ikni1i  n* 
hellion.  He  also  argues  that  it  is  tiu|mtfaai4t  tiar 
two  synonymous  appellations  should  be  thitiimi 
together ;  but  this  is  on  the  assumptieii  that  lid 
names  signify  Philistines,  whereas  they  vaj  d^ 
signate  Philistine  tribes.  (See  TAcs.  pp.  719, 1107}. 
The  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  frerii  H^ 
upon  this  subject.  From  them  we  find  that  ki^ 
of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties  had  in  their  irrriai 
mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  SHATRETA^A, 
which  Rameses  III.  conquered,  nnder  the  am 
"  SHA YRETANA  of  the  Sea,"  This  king  %ht 
a  naval  battle  with  the  SH AYRKTANA  of  tfat 
Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  TOKKAREE,  who  voi 
evidently,  from  their  physical  characteristia,  s  iu* 
dred  people  to  them,  and  to  the  PELESAKJ, « 
Philistines,  also  conquered  by  him.  The  TOKKA> 
REE  and  the  PELESATU  both  wear  a  pcraliff 
dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there  were  two  psppte 
of  the  Mediterranean  kindred  to  the  PhiliitiMi, 
one  of  which  supplied  meroenaiies  to  the  EgjptJB 
kings  of  the  xixth  and  zxth  dynasties.  The  mi 
SHA  YRETANA,  of  which  the  first  letter  «■ 
also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost  letter  for  kttff  tk 
same  as  the  Hebrew  Cherethim ;  and  met  tk 
SHAYRETAKA  were  evidently  cmate  to  thePK- 
listines,  their  identity  with  the  (£erethio  eiBDoi 
be  doubted.  But  if  the  Cherethim  snpplied  no^ 
cenaries  to  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  thirtcntkcRh 
tury  B.C.,  according  to  our  reckoning,  it  csmt  bt 
doubted  that  the  same  name  in  the  desigDatiasf 
David's  body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  ortribe. 
The  Egyptian  SHAYRETAKA  of  the  Sea  are  (RO- 
bably  the  Cretans.  The  Pelethites,  wh^  m  aberff 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  tiw  Che- 
rethites,  have  not  yet  been  siniUariy  tfaiBi  ii 
Egvptian  geo$;raphy,  and  it  is  rash  to  Rff* 
their  name  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  FhilistiHir 
^n7B»  for  ^n^B  ;  for,  as  Gesenius  ranadot  ^ 

contraction  is  not  possible  in  the  Semitic  I 
The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  i 
favour  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the  o 
together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethitai,  thit  tki 
latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well  «  tfe 
former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  nsnics,  bott 
may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Fbi> 
listises.  As  already  noticed,  the  fomM*  hai  Um 
derived  from  the  root  TVy^,  **  he  cot,  cut  od^ 
destroyed,"  m  Niphal  «*  he  was  cut  off  fiw  h» 
countiy,  driven  into  exile,  or  expdled,"  so  tint  «< 
might  as  well  read  **  exiles"^  as  " execntieoBS." 
The  latter,  from  H/B,  an  unused  root,  the  AnK 

il^,  "  he  escaped,  fled,"  both  being  oogute  tt 
DpB,  "  he  was  smooth,"  thence  *<  he  slipped  awaj 
escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the  rendwini? 
'*  the  fugitives "  is  at  least  as  admiisiUe  is  *  thi 
runners."  If  we  compare  these  two  namei  m 
rendei-ed  with  the  gentile  name  of  the  FhiliiitBi' 
nation  itself,  ^J?B^B,  "  a  wanderer,  stnager,* 
from  the  unused  root  fi^B»  "  he  waiwkitd  or 
emigi-ated,"  these  previous  inferences  seem  to  be- 
come in^esistible.  The  appropriateness  of  the  am* 
of  these  tribes   to  *ht  duties  of  Duvicfs  bodf> 


•  Michaclis  PbillsUeos  ^HlS  dSctoe  esse  €»«%«• 
potc  mu/et  (^.  I  ML  Nlph.  no.  3)  at  Mm  vdMi  ^ 
AAAo^vAoi  (The$.  p.  719). 
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ffouki  then  be  acd<IeiiUl,  though  it  does 
sot  Mmi  unlikelj  that  they  shouUt  h«ve  pren 
riM  to  the  iidoption  in  Uter  times  of  other  appel- 
latioiia  lor  the  rorml  body-guard,  detinitely  signi- 
^ing  **  cjtecutionen  and  runnen."    If,  however, 

n7Bit)  *nn3n  meant  nothing  but  executioners 

and  runners,  it  is  ditfcilt  to  explain  the  diangc 

u  try^ni  nsJi.  [R.  s.  P.] 

FELI'AS  (ntSfat ;  Alex.  naiScfaf :  Peliat). 
A  eomiption  of  Beoeiaii  (1  Ksd.  ix.  34 ;  comp. 
Csr.  I.  35).     Our  translators  ftillowed  the  Vulgate. 

PELICAN  {T\H^,  kdath :  TcAdrdy,  tpvtov, 
Xr^ir •*'*"*.  irara(3^iUTTit :  onocrotalus,  pelican). 
Ainoogst  the  undeim  birds  mention  is  mads  of  the 
MixM  (Lev.  xi.  18;  I>eut.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
.  compares  his  condition  to  **  a  kdath  in  the 
m"  (Pli.  di.  6).     As  a  mark  of  the  dcsu- 

i  that  was  to  ucme  upon  h^lom,  it  is  said  th.it 
•*  thm  kdiiih  ami  the  bittern  ahould  poaHess  it"  (Is. 
sxsi^.  11).  The  some  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh 
(2Sc|>h.  ii.  14).  In  them  two  hist  phu-cs  the  A.  V 
hni  **  ommorant*'  in  the  text,  and  **  pelimn*'  in  thv 
fwurgin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  &vour  of  the 
paliima  being  the  bird  denoted  l)y  kd'ith.  The  ety- 
BMilinny  of  the  ftame,  from  a  word  mcnniiig  **  tn 
vomit,'*  lends  also  to  tlie  ^ame  i<onrlusion,  for  it 
JonlitleM  has  reference  to  the  hnbit  which  this  binl 
faiHi  of  prening  its  under  mandible  agiunst  its  brenst, 
in  onler  to  ;jsist  it  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  iU 
CApAciuus  pouch  for  its  young.  This  is,  with  good 
rtaami,  suppimd  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fiible  about 
tho  |iclican  t*ediug  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  the 
S«A  nail  on  the  upjier  mandible  serving  to  complete 
#ko  delusiou.* 

The  expression  **  peliism  of  the  wildomess  **  hns, 
^rilli  no  gnoil  reason,  lieen  Mip|ioec(l  by  some  to 

e  that  the  kdnth  i:aniiot  \tc  (lenotctl  by  this  binl. 

r  (  Tr-ir.  ii.  303,  Kvo.  ed.)  says  *'  the  )M>liv^ui  nuibt 
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the  i^licnn  is  the  kdnth  of  the  Utbiew  Scriptures 
0tHlmiinu*8  opinion  that  the  Pelecauxts  grtwulm,  tin 
shagconnoraiit  (  Venn.  8amm.  iii.  57),  and  Bochart's. 
that  the  "  bittern  "  is  intended,  ai^e  unsupported  hj 
any  good  evidence.     The  7'.  onocrotalu»  (commoi 


i'>i»«.HiMit  tmutn4ulH9. 


^^neoessity  star\-e  in  the  dei«*it."  as  it  is  casonti:illy    men,  IIoloz  and  Aiiijah,  are  called  IVlonites  (1  Chr, 


'  bird.    In  answer  to  this  obje«tion,  it  will  lie 

I  tit  observe  that  the  tenn  midb^tr  (•*  wiMer- 

")  is  Vy  no  menus  restricted  to  hirion  srinily 

destitute  of  water.     **  The  idea,*'  snys  Prof. 

that  of  a  wiile  oyeu  spa<v.  with  or 

E»ut  ai-tiial  pasture ;  the  counti  y  of  the  noni.uls, 

diatinguishfti    from    that   of   the    agrioiiltui-al 

■    settled  people"   (5.  ^  P.  p.  48t;,  5th  el.V* 

(/V/«.-(i«'«  cniucrvUilm)   are    ortcn    seen 

in  large  flocks;    at  other   times   single 

f/iriaiiiaLft  may  be  ol«crveil  sitting  in  lonely  and 

p000i'«~«  si leni'e  on  the  k-ljre  of  some  rock  a  few  fi^et 

2pO«'^      the  fturfiue  of  the  water.     (See  Kit  to,  /'iW. 

7«^-    *>«>   Ps.  di.  ri.)     It  is  n«»t  quite  cleiir  what  is 

^0^  J  HO  B  Licular  point  in  the  nature  or  charaiter  of 

W9  Jp^-^K-Taji  with  which   the  psiilmist  conipsircs  his 

vxmdition.    Some  have  siiii]Misi'd  that  it  con- 

t-H^?  luud  cry  of  the  biixl :  compare  *•  the  voice 

**iCtung"  (ver.  5;.    \Vc  aiv  iucliiuHi  to  Mieve 

■  *<?  ■  mce  is  maile  to  its  gonontl  iL^pit-t  tut  it  sit> 

_  -       ^  ****«»t  melancholy  mood,  with  its  bill  re^tiiijj  on 

**"'^'«^t..    There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  but  tiwit 


]vliian)  and  the  /'.  crisp^u  are  ollen  observed  :d 
Talpstino,  Kpypt,  &c.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Tristram  ob- 
servc<l  an  immense  flock  swimming  out  to  sen  within 
sight  of  Sluunt  Cumel  (/6w,  i.  37).«      [W.  H.] 

PEL'ONITE,    THE  (^i^^Bn :    6  *9Kmpt 

Alex,  i  ♦oAAwW,  1  Chr.  xi.  27;  i+fXAwW,  1  Chr. 
xi.  36 ;  6  4k  ♦oXAoOr,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  U) :  Pftalom'tfS 
Phehnitcst  r/tnitimites).    Two  of  Daviil's  mijshty 


T  Is  referred  to  a  curmns  work  \iy  a  Scotch 

T"^*    -^  ""^"IjIbiiW Slm*.n  byname, rntilM •  Ilierof^lyphica 
I^**^*  ■^*««a,  VeKvtAliiMiim  n  Mf  tsllurnin,  qiiw  in  S»rii»- 

^  '*"*'^'"*»»   iTpi  rluntiir.'  WWib.  lea'i,  4t«».    In  Ihl-  work 

^A  lid  Hiriclrs  iib-ut  the  p«'lican,  which  servo  tn 


«.!■ 


27,  3f)>.  Kiom  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it  appear* 
that  the  former  w:i&  of  the  tribe  of  Ephram..  anu 
**  Ptilonite  *'  would  therefore  be  an  appellati'tn  de^ 
rivcl  I'loin  his  j>Iace  of  birth  or  residence.  But  in 
the  I'aigum  of  IC  Joseph  it  is  evi«lently  rogai'dcd 
.Ls  a  ivitiouyniic,  and  is  rcnderoil  in  the  la^t  men- 
tioned passage  **  of  the  seeti  of  Pekin."  In  the  list  of 
2  Si\m.  xxiii.  Helex  is  calle<l  (ver.  26)  '*  the  Paltite," 
that  is,  as  IWithean  (on  1  Chr.  xi.)  conjtt-tures,  ot 
ll<!th-Palot,  01-  Ikth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
liut  it  seems  probable  that  "  Pelonite  *'  is  the  cotn-ct 
reading.  [See  Paltitk.]  •*  Ahijah  the  Pi-louite** 
app'arn  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  '*  Kliam  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  the  Oilonite,"  of  which  tlie  tonner  is  a 
coniiption.;  **  Ahijah "  fonning  the  tii>t  pjui  of 
**  Ahithophel,'*  and  **  Pelonite  "  and  *•  (Jilonite  "  ilii- 
fering  only  by  D  and  3.  If  we  follow  the  I. XX.  oi 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  the  place  from  which  Helex  to<»k  his 
name  would  be  of  the  fonn  Phallu.  but  these  is  oe 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  have  had 
a  dilferently  p«iinteil  text.  In  Ileb.  /vWni  corn^ 
.nponds  to  the  (nwk  6  8c7Ka,  *'  such  a  one:"  it  still 

filled  Itsponch  with  fl^h  ami  moUuiks,  often  Ate9  retlfp 
niikni  Inland  away  from  water,  to  tome  spot  where  tt 
cunsnmes  th«*  ci>iit<^nth  of  Its  pi>uch. 

•  "  /*.  aritpnt  breeds  In  vast  numbers  In  tlve  fljt  plata 
of  the  I>ul)rudM-lia(in  Kiiri>|tean  I'lirkev) ;  ItslMbits  then 


■^    ^»*te  wl  xitil  -gj-.  Ac,  at  ihc  iurM  in  wnicu  th-  i  War  out  ymir  renurk  of  the  iw  Ijt.m  n-tirtiig   nlaial  U 
•  ^   «»«lt*-r  of  fui  I.  however,  the  pelican,  after  having  t 
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exislK  1*1  AmbicAnd  in  tlic  '^pniiwh  Ifon  Fnlntn, 
«  Mr.  S(MUid-so/*  [W.  A.  W.  j 

PEN.    [Writing.] 

PENIEL  (Sn^39  ,  S«mir.  ^K  IJB :  fUof 
6€ov:  Phimuelf  nod  so  also  Pusliito).  1'he  nnmo 
which  Jncob  gave  to  the  pl.ii'e  in  which  ho  hail 
wrestled  with  God :  "  He  called  the  name  of  the 
place  *  Face  of  Kl/  for  1  have  seen  Klohini  face  tt) 
fiine  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  With  that  singular  wri-e- 
tpoudence  Itetween  Uie  two  parts  of  this  nai-nitive 
which  has  been  already  noticed  under  M  ah  an  aim, 
there  is  apitarently  an  allusion  to  the  be&towd  of  \h^ 
name  in  xxxiii.  10,  wheix!  Jatwb  says  to  Ksau,  **  I 
have  hceu  thy  face  as  one  sees  the  face  of  Eiohim." 
In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  its  foi-ni  is  changed  to  Pexukl. 
On  tills  change  the  leiicocjraphers  throw  no  light. 
It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  Penuel  was  the 
original  foiin  of  Uie  name,  and  that  the  slight 
change  to  Penicl  was  made  by  Jacob  or  by  the 
historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to  the  circumstance 
under  which  tlic  patriardi  Hi'st  saw  it.  The  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  has  Penu-el  in  all.  The  ]iro- 
montory  of  tlie  Biis-eS'Shithtih,  on  the  cojist  of 
Syria  above  Beiriit,  was  formerly  called  Theou- 
prosSpan^  probably  a  tr.ui&hition  of  Peniel,  or  its 
Phoenician  equivalent.  [G.] 

PENIN'NAH  (naJB:  *fyvdva:  Phenenna), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  other  being 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2). 

PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A.  V., 
in  sevei^U  passages  of  tlie  N.  T.,  '*  penny,**  either 
alone  or  in  the  compound  "  pennvworth,"  occurs  as 
the  i-endcriiic:  of  the  <irock  SrivipioVf  the  name  of 
the  Roman  dcnwius  CSlAti.  xx.  2,  xxii.  19 ;  lifaik  vi. 
.'i7,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7;  Rev.  vi.  C;-. 
The  denanus  w.is  the  chief  Kom.in  silver  coin,  from 
the  banning  of  the  coinage  ol  ih**  city  to  the  eaily 
part  of  the  tJiird  century.  Its  name  continued  to 
be  applied  to  a  silver  piece  ns  Lite  as  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Bjrzantincs.  The  states  that  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  imitated  the  coinage 
of  the  imperial  mints,  and  in  gmeral  called  their 
pi-incipal  silver  coin  the  denanus,  whence  tlie 
French  name  denier  and  the  Italian  denaro.  The 
chi«tf  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  an<I  fur  a  long  period  the 
only  one,  corresponded  to  tlie  denarius  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  continued  to  be  cun-ent  un<ler  the  Nor* 
mans,  Plantogenets,  and  Tudore,  though  latterly 
little  used.  It  is  called  penny,  denarius,  or  denier, 
which  exphiins  the  cmiJoxTnent  of  the  first  word  in 
the  A.  V.  '  [R.  S.  P.] 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  roiiimonly  called  the  Fire 
Books  of  MoiH»  (^  ircvrdrcuxor  sc.  $l$\os ;  Pen- 
tateuchus  sc.  liber;  the  riveHJd  book;  from  TfGxof, 
which  meaning  originally  *'  vesssel,  instrumejit,"  &c., 
fame  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  **  book  ").  In 
the  time  of  Kzi-a  and  Nehemiah  it  wsis  called  '*  the 
I^w  of  Mo'^es  "  f  Ezr.  vii.  6) ;  or  **  the  book  of  the 
Ijiw  of  Mases"  (Neh.  viii.  Ij;  or  simply  *'the 
bcok  of  Moses"  (Kzr.  \'i.  18 ;  Neh.  xiii.  1  ;  2  Chr. 
%TV,  4,  XXXV.  12).  This  was  boyond  :ill  reason- 
able doubt  our  existing  PentJiteuch.  The  book 
whif;h  was  diwoveiied  in  the  terople  in  the  reign  of 
Jofeiiah,  and  which  is  entitlcil  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14), 
'*  the  book  of  the  La^r  of  Jehov.ih  by  the  liand  of 
Moses,"  ^^-^  substantially  it  would  seem  the  same 
rolnir.e,  th<.ngh  it  may  Iiave  undei'{9)ne  some  revi- 
ifOD  by   Rzra.     In  2  Ckr.  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  styled 
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'*  the  kook  of  thi-  Covenant,"  nnd  »>  niso  in  S  R 
ixiii.  2,  21,  whilst  in  2  K:  ziii.  8  Hilki.ih  sin,  I 
have  fount  "the  book  of  the  Ijw."  Still  eirftr.i 
the  r*ign  <*f  Jehoshapliat  we  rind  a  «  book  ?f  tbeLw 
of  Jehoviftii "  in  km  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9\  And  tUs  n 
pi-ohahly  the  esirlicht  designation,  fw  a  "  book  rftfc 
Law*'  is  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  {xxr.  S6:, 
thongn  it  is  questionable  whether  the  name  •»  tiiA 
used  refers  to  the  whole  Pentiteuch,or  only  toDl^lll^ 
onomy ;  probably,  as  we  hhall  sec,  it  applies  oohf  fei 
the  latter.  The  prG>ent  Jews  usually  caC  the  vbtfe 
by  the  n«ne  of  TomA,  i.  e.  "  the  Law,"  or  Tvr^ 
Mosheh,  "the  Uw  of  Mooes."  The  KabUuiL! 
title  is  7yp\n  ^SriMn  neWJ,  -the  6ve.fitti«:: 
the  I-aw."  In  the  preface  to  the  WiAkn  rf  Jer.J 
tke  son  of  Siiiicli.  it  is  called  **  the  Law,"  whidi  ii 
idso  a  usual  mant  for  it  in  the  New  TcAiimA 
(Matt.  xii.  5,  xxii.  36,  40;  Luke  z.  26;  Jobnii. 
5,  17).  5H)metimcs  the  name  of  Moses  itbuuiibiirflf 
for  the  whole  work  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiT.  27 ». 
Finally,  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  lomiiBS 
calltni  a  potiori  parte,  "  the  Law  "  (Matt  t.  18; 
Luke  xvL  17;  John  vii.  49,  x.  34,  xii.  34).  Ii 
John  xr.  25 ;  P^om.  iii.  19,  words  from  tbelUH^ 
nnd  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  from  Ibaiah,  ai«  qnotol  m 
words  of  the  Law. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  fire  paH 
has  by  some  writers  been  suppooiod  to  be 
Othei-8  Cas  Leusden,  H&vemick  and  t.  ' 
with  more  probability  think  that  thedi^ 
made  by  the  Greek  tianslatoni.  For  thetidM^ 
the  seveml  books  are  not  of  lichrew  bnt  of  GMik 
origin.  The  Hebrew  unmet  ai«  merely  taka  ta 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  tint  i» 
stance  oidy  designated  pailicuhir  tectioM  mi  Ml 
whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  fan  ■ 
single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  dirided  not  1Mb 
books,  but  into  the  liu-ger  and  smaller  scctiooicilU 
Parshiyoth  and  Sedttrim,  Berides  this,  the  iim 
distiibute  all  the  laws  in  the  Peiitateudi  Boderliif 
two  heads  of  allirmative  and  native  preoe|4i.  tf 
the  former  th^  reckon  248 ;  because,  aeemdit^^ 
the  anatomy  ot  the  Rabbins,  &o  many  are  tlttfaiti 
of  the  human  bodj:  of  the  latter  they  mabAtt^ 
whith  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  ui  aia 
tlie  number  of  veins  in  the  human  lody.  Aflowi- 
'igly  the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  obaervaixatf  613 
precepts :  and  in  ord.»r  that  thcte  pnxcpli  nf  b 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  tiiey  are  wont  to  any  a 
piece  of  doth  foursquare,  ait  the  four  roncn  d 
which  they  have  fringes  consisting  of  8  thmdi 
a-piece,  fastened  in  5  knots.  ThM  tiaga  oc 
called  n^V^y,  a  woi-d  which  in  numbcis  teofei 
600 :  add  to  this  tlie  8  threads  and  tha  5  bati, 
and  we  ^et  the  613  preoe])ta.  The  fire  knoli  de- 
note the  five  bocics  of  Mosiet.  (See  Bab.  Tainoi 
Maccoth,  sect.  3 ;  Maimon.  JPnf.  to  J"d  S* 
chazakah  ;  Leusden,  Phitol.  p.  .3.').)  Bnth  Ytsk{di 
Abraham.,  ad  tnU.)  and  Joeephus  (c.  AjsiH.  L  8) 
recognise  the  diiision  now  cnrrrat.  As  no  rvHi 
for  this  division  can  satii^factorily  be  found  ia  tfcl 
structure  of  the  work  itself;  Vaihinger  sa|>in« 
that  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  nuinto-  tire  M 
to  its  adoption.  For  ten  is  the  symbol  of  a» 
])lctioii  or  peifection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten  on«Bu4 
ments  [and  so  in  Genesis  we  have  ten  **f;enenitktE'^ 
and  therefore  five  is  a  number  which  as  it  wa( 
confesses  imperfection  and  propheaK  (umplftija. 
The  Uw  is  not  perfect  without  the  t^repheu,  ii 
the  Prophets  are  in  a  apetra!  sense  the  haimtf 
the  Promise ;  and  it  ia  tlm  localise  which  eott^jn 
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IhiH  ii  qurMJonnble.  There  cou  tie  no 
vever,  that  this  <livi«i(»n  of  the  Pentateuch 

the  aiTaiigfmcnt  of  the  Psalter  in  Btc 
lio  same  may  be  said  of  the  tive  Alegil- 

Hn^n^ni|ilui  (Cnntides,  Ruth,  I^aiiienta 
ilesiiLNtes,  and  Esther),  which  in  maiij 
iibles  are  pUiced  immediately  alter  thu 
1. 

spwral  names  ami  contents  of  the  Five 
retipr  to  the  articU'S  on  ejich  lkK>k,  where 
afl'cv.ting  their  intej^rity  and  cenuinpucM 
iM:u.ss<>«l.  In  the  article  on  (.ienesirt  the 
dtvi^i  of  the  whole  woric  is  pointed  out. 
only  briefly  obftor\'e  here  thiUb  this  work 
with  the  recoil!  of  Creation  and  the  his- 
?  primitive  world,  ]Mu»>e9  ou  to  deal  more 
witli  the  tally  history  of  the  Jewish 
t  ^ives  at  lon<;^h  the  pi^iiional  history 
cc  jirrat  Fathera  of  the  family:  it  then 
how  the  family  pvw  into  a  nation  in 
Is  us  of  its  oppicssion  and  deliverance, 
y  yeara*  wanderint;  in  the  wildemem,  of 
of  tlie  Law.  with  all  its  cnactrnvntx  both 
eli^ous,  of  the  construrtion  of  the  t;ibi>r- 
ie  numbering  of  the  {)eo]ile,  of  the  ri<;htM 

of  the  pritfAthood,  as  well  as  of  many 
events  whi(*))  befell  them  before  their 
ito  the  J^id  of  (.aniian,  and  finally  con- 
h  Moiies'  last  discourses  and  his  death. 

of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
i>co«n>ize<l.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
lents  tirelessly  put  together  at  dilferent 

l«ars  eviilent  traces  of  di-sij^n  and  jmr- 
i  coin))08ition.  Even  thtise  who  <liiicover 
ithi>rs  in  the  earlier  botiks,  and  who  deny 
ronomy  wjis  written  by  Moses,  are  still 

th:it  the  work  in  it«  present  form  is  a 
whole,  and  was  at  least  reduced  to  its 
|M»  by  a  sinjrle  reviser  or  etlitor.* 
■stion  h:w  also  been  niscd,  whether  the 
>hua  does  nut,  prf»i»erly  speiiking,  consti- 
itejjnil  portion  of  this  work.  To  this 
wald  lirsch.  i.  175),  Knobel  {Oetu'su, 
1,  'J),  Lengerke  (AV/i'i<m,  hxziii.),  and 
K'rit.  {Inters,  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
I'hey  M>cm  to  have  l«eu  led  to  do  so, 
use  thi*y  imapni>  thnt  tlie  two  documents. 

10  and  Jfhi»vUtic,  which  chanutcrize  the 
c?»  of  the  Pentiteuch.  nuiy  still  l»e  tracetl, 
films  the  waters  of  which  never  wholly 
•u>:h  they  llow  in  the  siune  channel, 
thrmi'zh  the  book  (T  Jt>Nhua;  and  jKirtly 
»  awiw  wurk  which  contains  the  promi.>e 
.  (<tvu.  XV.)  must  contain  also — so  they 

fuiiilmt^nt  of  the  promise,  hut  such 
t»  f.u-  t<H)  ;u-bitrary  and  uncertain  to  sup- 
y]Mit Ill-sis  wiiich  rests  U])tm  them.     All 

pn>liahle  is,  that  the  bok  of  Ja^hua 
iin.d  n!vi>ion  at  the  hands  of  Kzni.  or 
r  pioplict,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
•  I  aw. 

xtuxX.   tiie  Siiiniiritans,   who  it  is   w«'ll 

It,  (MttdiidiU,  L  176;  ami  Suihcliu.  Khtiteh. 

r.uip'  Ui  .MM»  bow  ^»i<I«>ly  Uie  lu.o^inccplicn 
TV  rtii\:*>iw  to  obvislp  <-xt4'n>ln.     A  Iranitfd  ' 
leont  piihiicatii'ii.  Myii,  In  rrfon-nce  lo  iho  ■ 
liMK  i>  "f  ilifTtTiMit  (iiK-uiut-nts  in  tLu*  Pi-iitd-  • 

11  i-xriu<ti  11*  usi>  of  tbi*  i>nR  hiviiie  .N'amo  iu  ! 
-M,  azhl  iif  the  othfT  In  other  purtion^.  It  in  | 
-rizi'^  two  JlfftTvnt  -tutb«ira  llvliif^  at  dlfli-reiit  j 
:>::w«9i|UCTttl7  titrutfa:*  i*  ruui|H>Hxl  o(  t\i«>  tlif*  j 
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known  dia  not  possens  the  other  books  ol  Scnptnn^ 
have  btMdes  the  l*entatcuch  z  book  of  J  jthiA  (Me 
CfuronkfM  Satnaritatuun,  &c.,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lugd. 
liat.  1848;,  iudiuiite»  no  doubt  an  early  association  of 
the  one  with  tlie  other;  but  is  no  proof  that  they 
originally  i^nstituted  one  work,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. Otheiwi>e  the  Samaritins  would  naturally 
have  adopte«l  the  canonical  recension  of  Jonhua. 
We  may  therefore  regard  the  Five  Hooks  of  BfoHW 
as  one  soparnte  and  complete  work.  For  a  detaile<l 
view  of  the  t-everal  books  we  mu>t  refer,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  Articles  where  tliey  are  severally  dis- 
cussed. The  questions  which  we  liave  left  for  this 
article  are  those  connected  with  the  authorahip  and 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

It  is  necessary  here  at  the  outwt  to  state  the 
exact  nature  of  the  investigation  whitrh  lies  befoi^ 
us.  Many  English  rendt^rs  are  alarmed  when  they 
are  toM,  for  the  first  time,  that  critical  investigation 
renders  it  doubtful  whi-ther  the  wliole  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form  was  the  work  tif  Moses.  On  tl.'s 
subject  thei«  is  r  strange  confusion  in  many  niimU. 
They  suppose  that  to  »urreiHler  the  recu^ixed  au- 
thorship of  a  sacred  bot>k  is  to  surrender  the  truth 
of  the  book  itself.  Yet  a  little  rtrflectiou  sliould  suHii* 
to  correct  tuch  an  err«»r.  For  who  '-an  say  now  who 
wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  Uuth,  or  Job,  or  to 
what  authorship  many  of  the  Pkilms  are  to  be 
ascribed?  We  are  quite  sure  tliat  Uiese  books 
wera  not  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.  We  are  scarcely  less  sure  that  many  of  the 
Psalms  ascribe'l  to  David  were  not  written  by  him, 
ainl  our  own  translators  have  sigiiifietl  the  doubtful- 
ness of  the  inscriptious  oy  seporiting  them  frum 
the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  they  were 
made  to  form  a  constituent  part.  These  books  of 
Scripture,  however,  and  tliese  divine  poems,  lose 
not  a  whit  of  their  value  or  of  their  authority  be- 
cause the  names  of  their  authori  have  perislied. 
Truth  is  not  a  thing  dependent  on  names.  So  like- 
wise, if  it  should  turn  out  tliat  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  not  written  by  Sltk«M,  neither  their 
inspiratron  nor  their  tru.Ntworthincss  is  thereby  «Ii> 
minished.  All  will  admit  that  one  poiiion  at  least 
of  tlie  Pentateuch — the  t{4th  chapter  of  Deuteiiv 
nomy,  which  gives  the  account  of  Moses'  dt-ath — 
was  not  writttm  by  hizii.  But  iu  making  this 
atimission  the  principle  for  which  we  cuniiDd  is 
conceded.  Common  sense  com|ieU  us  to  rcgarxl  this 
chapter  as  a  later  addition.  Why  then  nuiy  not 
other  later  additions  have  been  miide  to  the  work  ? 
If  common  sense  lemis  us  to  such  a  conclusion  iu 
one  iustuice,  critical  ex.imination  may  do  so  ou 
»ullicii>nt  grounds  in  another.*' 

At  difl'erent  times  suspicions  have  been  enteitained 
that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  tlie 
Pentateucli  of  the  earliest  a{::e,  and  that  the  work 
muht  have  umiei'gone  vano'is  mothticntions  and  ailiii- 
tions  before  it  assumed  its  prvseut  sha|ie. 

St>  early  as  the  seotHid  century  we  find  the  author 
of  the  CVmentine  Homilies  tailing  in  question  ths 
authenticity  of  the  Mosak  writings.     Aoc(»niing  to 

fen<ijt  (tocunieiits.  tbe  une  Elohlstlc,  the  other  Jehuvlstk; 
which  ui('n>oY(T  dlfTpr  In  sUtenicut ;  and  o<niipquently 
tbisi  1km ik  wan  not  written  bj  Moses,  and  b  neither  id- 
•piri'd  nor  trustworthy  "  {Aid$  to  MsiM.  p.  IM>  How  il 
fiillowH  that  a  book  is  neither  Insplretl  nor  trust  worthy 
beisuM*  it*  authorship  Is  nuknowo  we  are  at  a  less  tc 
coiu^'.  :c.  A  Urge  part  of  the  caouo  mast  be  ncrlflced 
if  we  are  only  to  receive  books  whose  aatbonhlp  li  satlii 
fort- inly  i 
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him  th«  Law  yrns  only  giTtjD  crniij  uj  5f <>■««»  to 
ib«  MTeLty  elders,  &£k1  not  om^igtied  to  writing  till 
«ft«r  his  deatli ;  it  aubsequeatjj  uaderwent  mnny 
chiUigies,  vtLs  corrufitol  m<»re  Atid  tnore  hj  m&ms  of 
tlx?  (fdfC  pmpliiiU,  and  waKer^pcdaHy  tillel  with  ctkk 
tifious  anthropoQQoiiihic  coiioeptiorifi  of  Oocl«  aiid  un- 
vuithy  represeotnticKis  of  the  chfiimrtcrs  of  the 
Patf-iftrchs  {Utm.  ii.  39,  43,  iiL  4.  47 ;  N«siider, 
<7)»osi.  SydemCf  380).  A  statcmeut  of  this  kind, 
^anwitpported,  ami  coming  from  an.  hcreticnl,  jind 
iheivlbi^e  flivpicious  iource»  may  teem  of  little  mc»- 
Ueat :  it  Im  however  rcmnrktibjc,  so  tar  as  it  iiidicites 
dD  fni'ly  tmdetKf  to  cast  off  the  received  tnvditions 
respetittng  the  hooks  of  ycripttire;  whiUt  at  th«? 
mtM  time  it  is  evid^ut  thnt  this  waii  done  cau- 
tiously, becaaw  such  au  opinioa  respecting  the  f%i- 
tateudi  wa^  uid  to  be  for  tlie  adronoed  Chrisitmn 
only,  Bod  ii^t  for  the  almpLe  and  an  learned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doubl,  h^d  teen  the 
dUEcolty  of  iuppo«ing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  alio- 
fpetber,  ia  its  present  thrm,  the  work  of  Motes ;  for 
he  obserre^  {contra  Neltid.):  **  Sive  Mo:«n  dieerc 
valuero  auctorem  Pentnteuchi  sive  E^ram  ejtisdem 
instaunttoreni  operis/'  with  referp&oe  appnj-ently  to 
tiii*  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subject.  Abeu  K*m 
(fll67),  in  his  Comm,  on  Deut.  i,  1,  threw  out 
some  doubtK  fts  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  ceitain 
pasiages,  sut'h  =a  Geo.  lii.  6,  Deut*  iii.  10,  11, 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  explaiiiMl  oa  later  interpola- 
tiuua,  or  left  oa  myiiterieis  which  it  waji  beyond  his 
power  to  untt&veL  For  cc^ntni-iefi,  however,  tlie 
PentAteuch  wa«  genemlly  reaived  in  the  Chttreb 
without  qcrtrtion  as  written  by  Mot^es.  The  age 
of  criticism  had  not  ytt  come.  The  tii>!t  iigus  of 
its  approach  were  leen  in  the  17th  century.  In 
the  yesir  1651  we  find  Hobbisi  writing:  **  Videtur 
I  Vnlateuchus  potius  de  Mon>  qit.im  a  Mr>^  scriptu*^" 
{^Laciut/tafit c.  83 u  .Spinoza  [Ihict,  TftiHot^^Pvlit. 
C  8,  9,  publiihej  in  IGTd),  set  himeeif  lioldly  to 
controvert  the  reccired  authondiip  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Ue  allrned  against  it  (1)  Inter  names  of 
ptaces,  BA  Gen,  lir.  14  oomp.  with  Judg.  xviii.  2f>; 
f^2)  the  contiiiuatiun  of  the  hi«tnry  beyond  the  duys 
of  Moses,  E:xod.  xvi«  35  comp.  with  Jo^h.  t.  12; 
(8)  the  sttitement  in  Gen,  iixri.  Lil,  **  before  tiiere 
r-igned  auy  kiii^  orei  the  children  of  larad." 
Spiiioxa  mamtaioed  thnt  Mosis!;  isaueit  his  commands 
to  the  elders,  that  by  them  tk%^y  were  written  down 
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f^ntitlid  f  •  *  tJonjeetunes  »itr  W  Urn 
dont  il  pflr-"^*  '-^  Mots*  e'ett  «r 
le  Lirre  >i  'it  waa  wti 

year  by  A  r  i       -.n'  an*!  Prrjf«M 

the  liajul  C<»11«^«  at  Paris^  and  O 
Louj«  XIV,     Hi<   critical    ejt  hi 
thron^hixit  the   bonk   of  Qmwm^ 
6th  chiipfer  of  E^odtu,  ttnc^  m% 
two  originitl   d«'uiT*enU.    '^  K   r\v 
distinct  use  of  iht>  ofuxie^ 
n^jne  Ekhim,  i»tiJ  ili#  ou-' 
B'.'aiti©*  the**;  twi,  pnocipnl  U^itiitu* 
Mo<i^  to  haA  e  maiie  use  of  han  otfa 
sitioji  of  the  carli       -      ^     v  > 
iidlowe  i  by  grve 
he  htui  irnoed  i    ",    - 
Momtic  WritinjB  nm^ ' 
his  DiS$ertiHio  qtui  J 
lihr^  Gene^eo*  [Imct  j; 
sidemble  laartiiog   ai 
( Urkmden   dtr  Jer^^t^rift*^.-,^^ 
l"  Theil,  Haile,  17d8),  and  ISdbh 
in  d.  A,  T.). 

Btit  this  **  docunaeotauy  H|pcl 
called,  was  too  cooeermtJTv  wad  '. 
some  Clitics.  Vftter*  ib  his  (^m 
Pmmcmh,  1815,  and  A.  T.  lii 
LmtjuUt,  Sinl.  in  d.  Shad,  dtf  t^ 
IS  18,  niaintaitied  that 
D)erely  of  a  numhrr  ei 
together  without  o<dcr  or  deietgiiL 
po^  a  colWt'titm  of  lawa,  tnvJe  ia  II 
and  Solomoii,  to  hare  bean  lh«  fe« 
whole:  that  this  was  the  book dlaeetii 
of  JoEjioh,  and  that  tta  rmguieftts  wvn 
oonMmitDd  in  I H?  utci  ouomy .  A 11  tin 
of  fragtoents  of  history  an*!  of  !«ir»  wri 
peiioils  up  to  t>»b  tim^  nil 

lecled  nnd  shnpeil  into  i  rul 

times  '  '  S  MltheUiu>jtomu»4jl 
alfiu  :  thedfttttOtcliiMfalil 

asbi^  i«.    ThUhMhenai 

meuLity  hypothesiis^"    ftoth  of  that  I 
superseded   by   the   **  g'm^tF^i 
which  has  b«en  ^ 
by  De  Wette,  Bl«^  Todw  Ui 

feld,  Knobel.   B*...^.,  '^-nl« 


Vaihmger,  nai  '«*ikeim. 
and   communi«»tefi   to  the  people,  and  that  later  |  Documents  in  the  Petii  f 

tl><ty  were  c^Ueott^t  ntuj  a«<iipi<Hi  to  suitable  paaniges    naiTntif-^e  of  t^  £lokistt  tM  o(i«tM< 


hare  been  the  fbmvlntkwi  of  ti»  «wii 
Jeborist  or  lata*  miter  m^iag  ■■  ^ 
ment,  added  to  tod  oomoicDiad  npM  4| 
tnineLTibing  |mfti(;ifis  of  tt  tnlaeL  wii 
inoorporntiag  the  siihatatics  efit  liie^^ 
But  tliough  L}iuKa|i;t«titi|  iadba^f 
widely  ia  the  au)i>licatioo  of  Ihs  f^^* 


Accoitling  to  the  last  of  thse  I  in^tnnce.  tM  WettedistinfQnha  l^f** 
composedof  earlier  doc ufTM  '  t^    V'        '   u  themvl  6^  MM 

tateuch  west?  the  work  of  M  ly  U»  a  4iil»«t  «**2 


in  Moees'  life.     He  considin^i  that  the  Pentateuch 

W4ts  indebteil  to  Ezra  for  the  form  in  which  tt  now 

•)ppt?ars.     Other  writers  bi^an  to  suspect  tiut  the 

book  of  Geumis  was  composed  of  wntten  documents 

earlier  than  the  time  of  Mow«.    So  Vitiinga  ( OLaerr, 

Smr, L 3) ;  LeCierc  {de  Script  Pentitmchi,  §in, 

and  R.  Simon  {ffist.  Critiq^uf  du  V.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  7, 

IJotteitkm,  1685), 

wiitera,  fifnesiswas  com;^ 

the  Laws  of  the  P»!ntateuch 

wid  the  £:i eater  portion  of  the  history  was  \*!i  i  ,.  ■  -  ^L50C)*   &>ihe 

by  the  public  scribe  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  book.  I  with  lOfiie  tiittexea^oe*  of  dital  • 

Le  Clerc  suppoise!  tiiat  ihe  piie>t  who,  nocording  to    a?&ci^ns  to  the  two  editnftr    t^ 

2  K.  xvil,  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  SamoiitOD    "'  '  ^  '  "     "  — ' 

ooionists,  was  the  author  of  the  Penti>tencli. 

But  it  was  cot  till  the  middle  of  the  hut  century 
that  the  question  as  to  the  authuiiihip  ol  the  Pfn- 
iatench  was  handleij  with  anythiuir  likeadi^soBrning 
ait ic ism.  The  first  attempt  ujis  made  ty  r  lay- 
man, whose  studies  we  might  hnve  riippoi«tf  would 
t4WTCt\y  hSiVe  leti  liim  to  such  an  inve^ti^tioa.  In 
liht  lesu"  nr>.\.  \]kvev<»  'A^i^wieA  ^\,  VSvsi^^Jls  a  work. 


FJohist  in  the  titne  of  Sokoak,  • 
»]itor  in  that  of  HeeekiBhi  «k^ 
tiist  under  Sault  Mttil  the  i**> 
Stiiheliii ,  on  the  Other  bmd«  i 
of  the  Detitei-onamiiki  aiid  Ihs  i 
poses  the  hat  to  barf  wnUs  tl  ^ 
ubd  the  Elohint  in  ttk*  Ut»  «f  tk  J 
(d#f  Qfuii^n  d^r  47«9M«»)  la^  is^ 
tr»jes  of  thrae  aulW%  a0  « 
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m^  Jrall  M  'iie  JehoTiAt.  He  is  peculiar  in  ragardinf 
the  Jchenstic  poitior  asaii  altogether  original  docu* 
tnent,  written  in  entire  indepenilcnce,  and  without 
tlie  IciowlHlge  even  of  the  Uohistic  record.  A  later 
ror  uompiler,  he  thinks,  found  the  two  botiks. 
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the  Holj  Land.  Finallj,  Schultx,  in  his  rccen*  work 
on  Deuteronomj,  reoognizes  two  original  documents 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Elohistic  heing  the  l«»e  and 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  but  contends  that  the 
Jehoristic  portions  of  the  first  four  books,  as  weD 
mad  threw  them  into  one.  Voihiuger  (in  lIei-zog*s  as  Deuteroitomj,  exon»t  the  concluding  portion,  weit 
Emcyclopadie)  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of  |  written  by  Moeses.  Thus  he  ngrees  with  [>elitzs<ji 
llim  original  docuooents  ore  to  be  found  in  the  tirst  j  and  Kurtz  m  admitting  two  doctmients  and  the 
four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragmenti  of  the  <  Mosaic    authorship    of    Deuteronomy,    and    with 


SUnd  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
FHtli  Book,  according  to  him,  is  by  a  ditTeient  and 
madi  hter  writer.  The  Pie-elohist  he  supposes  to 
Imrm  Bourished  about  1200  B.C.,  the  Elohist  some 
SOD  jmn  kter,  the  Jehorist  in  the  Hrnt  half  of  the 
8th  century  rc,  and  the  Deuteronomist  in  the 
nign  of  Uecekiah. 

Uelitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  men* 
tioiMd  in  recognizing  two  distinct  documents  as  the 
talis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  iti*  earlier  por* 
lions;  but  he  entirely  Kvers  himsi*lf  from  them  in 
maintiining  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses. 
His  theory  is  this :  the  kei-nel  or  tirst  foundation  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the 
CovMMUit  (Kx.  ziz.-xxiv.),  which  was  written  liy 
MiHH  himself,  and  atVerwards  incorporated  into  the 
bodf  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  at  pi-esent  stands. 
Hm  rest  of  the  I.aws  eiven  in  the  wilderness,  till 
tiM  people  readied  the  pudns  of  Moab,  were  commu- 
■icAd  orally  by  Moses  and  taken  down  by  the 
pricsta,  who!«  business  it  was  thus  to  provide  for 
Itmx  preMrration  (Dent.  xvii.  11,  comp.  xxiv.  8. 
miH.  10;  Lev.  z.  11,  comp.  xv.  31).  Inasmuch 
■■  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre-suppose  the  exu^tenre 
fat  writing  of  the  entire  earlier  Ifffislation,  but  on 
contrary    recapitulates   it  with    the   greatest 


Stahelin  in  identitring  the  DeutcronomUt  with  the 
Jehovist.  That  these  three  writers  moi«  nearly 
approach  the  truth  than  any  others  who  have 
attempted  to  aoeount  for  the  phenomena  of  Uie 
existing  Pentateuch,  we  are  convinced.  Which  ol 
the  three  hypotht<sce  is  best  supported  by  fiuita  and 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  record  we  shall  see 
bereafler. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  before 
we  pass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stmds  quite  alone,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  erer  find  any  disciple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory :  even  his  great  admirei 
Bunsen  forsakes  him  here.   But  it  is  due  to  Ewald's 

rt  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  to 
uncommon  critical  sagacity,  briefly  to  state 
what  that  theory  is.  He  distinguishes,  then,  seven 
different  authors  in  the  great  Book  of  Original  or 
Primitive  History  (comprising  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua).  The  eldest  historiod  work,  of  whicii  but 
a  very  few  fragments  remain,  is  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jeho\^.  Then  follows  a  biography  ot 
Moses,  of  which  also  but  sm:dl  portions  Iwve  been 
preserved.  The  third  and  fourth  dwniments  ai-e 
much  more  perfect :  those  consist  of  tlie  Book  of  the 


Covenant,  which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Somscii, 

_.  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  that  the  I  and  the  Book  of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a 

codification  of  the  Ijiw  took  place  durin*;  the  '  priest  in  the  time  of  Solomon.    Then  comes,  in  the 

Tears*  wandering  in  the  Desert.     This  was  |  fifth  place,  the  third  historian  of  the  primitii'e 

however,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  |  times,  or  the  first  prophetic  narrator,  a  subject  of 

of  Canaan.     On  tliat  sacred  soil  was  the  first  |  the  northern  kingilom  in  the  days  of  Klijah  or  Joel. 

portion  of  the  history  of  Israel  written ;  and  i  The  sixth  document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  his- 


I  writing  of  the  history  itself  necessitited  a  full  |  torian  of  primitive  times,  or  the  seix)nil  prophetic 

'  eomp!^  account  of  the  Mosaic  legisLition.     A    narrator,  who  liv«d  betweep  8lH)  and  IhO.     I^istly 

,  tnoi  as  Eteitzar  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  priett  |  comes  the  fit\h  historian,  or  third  projihetic  nar- 

r  Mum.  xxvi.  1,  xzxi.  21),  wrote  the  great  work  i  rator,  who  flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who 


Sk'n^ng  with  the  first  words  of  (lenesis,  including 

H  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  perhaps  gave 

m  short  notice  of  the  hut  discourses  of  Moses, 

I  Moses  had  written  them  down  with  his  own 

A  teoood — who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see 

ill^  Deut.  xxxii.  44 ;  Jooh.  xxiv.  2G,  and  comp. 

I  other  hand  1  Sam.  x.  *25),  who  was  a  prophet. 


collected  and  leiliicvd  into  one  atrpiui  the  various 
works  of  his  predecescfors.    The  real  puqwses  ot  the 
history,  both  in  its  prophetical  and  its  Ifgal  nsiiecta, 
began  now  to  be  disoernod.     Some  steps  were  t.iken 
in  this  direction   br  an  unknown  writer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7tii  century  H.c. ;  and  then  in  a 
,     ^      ,    £ur  more  comprehensive  noanner  by  the  Deuterono- 
as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  on  whom  '  mist,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Mnniisseh.  ami 
spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  25),  and  many  of  { lived  in  t^gypt     In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  ap{M«rcd 
*  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31 ) — complete«l  I  the  p(«t  who  wrote  the  Bletsin);  of  Mosct,  as  it  is 


taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Moses  had 
■,  for  his  model,  and  incorporating  it  into  his 
Somewhat  in  this  manner  arose  the 
(or  Pentateuch  1,  each  narrator  further  avaiN 
'T  when  he  thought  proper  of  other  written 

I  ii  the  theory  of  Delitz.<tch,  which  is  in  many 
worthy  of  consitleration,  and  which  has 
1  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  {Gesch,  d.  A.  B. 
I  ii.  §99,  6\  who  formerly  was  op]KMed 
theory  of  different  documents,  and  sided 
with  Mengstenberg  and  the  cntics  of  the 
I  oooaervative  school.  There  is  this  ditfereuoe, 
that  Kurtz  objects  u>  the  view  that 
By  existed  before  the  other  ouoks,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
Ii  vriting  before,  not  after,  the  oivU]iation  of 


given  in  Deuteronomy.  A  s(»mewliat  Inter  e.Iiior 
incoqwrated  the  originally  indc|tcndcnt  work  of  the 
Deuteronomist,  nnd  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two 
coU«agues,  with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fitUi 
narrator,  and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
**  Such,"  SHTs  Kwakl  ( and  his  wordit,  seriously  meunt, 
read  like  delicate  irony),  **  were  the  utrange  fortunsR 
which  this  great  work  underwent  befme  it  reaL-hed 
its  present  fbnn.** 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  ha\-c 
been  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  many 
of  them  men  of  undoubtrd  piety  as  well  as  learning, 
who  have  found  themselves  compelled,  after  careful 
investigation,  to  abandon  the  older  doctrine  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  f^f  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  adopt, 
m  Kime  form  or  outer,  the  theory  of  a  com^ilatitti 
'"^m  rarlier  oocuBMots, 
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On  i\M  other  tide,  hawovpr,  ^tindw  ou  ^rrnj  of 
ttmwf  scaroily  lem  dLsiuigiUahcsl  jbr  tefimiog*  who 
Odftiiiinbi  not  oiilj  thai  thfr^  is  n  nnttj  of  cienjpl 
0^  tine  Feiititetich — whith  is  p-anlrJ  hj  many  of 
those  befon;  meDtionerl — but  who  contend  thut  this 
iiDtty  of  dmiga  an  only  be  e.tplruned  on  the  sup- 
|Mwtlon  of  a  single  author,  and  thAt  this  nutbor 
mcild  hAve  been  noop?  other  than  Mo^cv  This  ta 
tht  groQXid.  taken  by  HtMiRstenberp,  Hiivemi  k, 
Drvc&ler,  Tiank^,  NVelte,  mid  KeiL  The  fins-t  men- 
i,oneJ  of  th«»e  writers  has  uo  doubt  done  iblmiinbie 
•wirico  in  reconriling  and  removing  very  many  of 
Un!  alleged  diftcre[jftncies  and  conh-adlction*  in  t)ie 
l^entateuch:  but  hi'^  xi-^  caitwa  htm  iu  ^ome 
ioatitUDK  to  attempt  a  derence  the  rerv  iugcmutT 
i)f  which  betray-s  how  aojii'  '  isj  und  hfi* 

itttenij>t  to  i*jt^»lain  the  oae  Names,  by 

fbowing  tluit  the  writer  had  ;  ,  -  -  iiisigu  io  *he 
uiie  of  th«  one  or  the  otlicr,  in  often  in  the  hat 
degree  ftrbitrary.  Drechsler,  m  his  work  m  the 
Unity  and  Genuineness  o/Gonesia  (1838),  fknei  no 
better,  thoiig'h  ht&  remarkiS  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in  mnny  cjiscji  they  ooiocide,  qnite  inde- 
pendently, with  ihoee  of  Hengsteober^.  Litter,  bow- 
ever,  DrechKltT  tDod;tied  hi*  view,  and  iuppoi^  Ihat 
the  fleverd  uwss  of  the  Di\'ine  Nanie»  were  owing  to 
a  didactic  purpose  on  the  p(irt  of  the  writer,  ae- 
croniing  ns  his  object  waa  to  show  a  articular  reln- 
rion  ot Tiod  to  the  world,  whether  ax  Elabim  or  as 
Jehovah.  Heiic«  be  aipied  ihnt,  wttilst  different 
iti^eama  flowcul  thi-ough  the  Pentateucb*  they  were 
not  fi'om  two  ciilTerent  fonntiuii  heads,  but  varied 
ikxvrding  to  the  motive  which  lutSoenoed  the  writer, 
and  Dccording  to  the  fundiuneDtal  thought  in  pnr- 
ticubr  aectionfl ;  and  on  this  git»und,  too,  he 
ex^tti'iined  the  charncteristio  phttiMo|i»gy  wh«ch  du- 
tjngntshes  snch  tectioM.  Kanke*  work  (  Unter- 
Buckftntjen  ulter  den  Pmtat^Ach)  ia  a  valuable  con- 
ti  tbulion  to  the  eiega»ii  of  the  Peotateuch»  He  li 
•speL-inDy  tucgM^ful  in  fBlabibJiin^  the  inwird  unity 
of  the  work,  nnil  in  ahowiog  how  iniejurably  ibe 
kevenU  pf^rtionn,  Jej.'al,  genealoijiGiJ,  and  bistnTieal, 
nre  interwovi'tv  ttigelher.  Kurti  'in  his  i^inhett 
c/tfr  (hn£^ia^  IS^^i,  and  in  the  finict  editton  of  hts 
|in«t  \oltinie  of  tJie  Getchivhte  det  Alien  BttjHkit) 
followed  on  the  Gonif  sule ;  but  lie  has  Bini«  alMo- 
lioiied  tlje  ftttempt  to  tzj-bin  the  ute  of  the  Divine 
Narne^  on  the  principle  of  the  dilferent  meanings 
whiiii  they  bear,  and  has  efipou^  the  theory  of 
two  distinct  donnitneut^  Keil,  also*  though  he  does 
m>t  despair  of  the  solution  of  the  prMblfan^  €onf(«s«eb 
i^ Lnther,  ZfiUchr,  1 85 1  -*i,  p. 235)  that "  all  attempts 
.!&  yet  made,  notwithistanding  the  acumen  which  has 
bteii  bi^ught  to  htSiS  to  explain  the  interciutn^  nf 
thjt  Divine  Kam«  in  Ceneais  on  the  ground  of  the 
ditTerent  meanings  which  tiiey  pcwiKS^,  must  be  pto* 
nounoed  a  ^ilui^**  E beard  ( />tu  AUer  d«s  Jehom^ 
Nainenk)  aad  Ti«l«  {Stud,  wni  Krit  ) 852-1)  make 
aaurlj  the  Mine  iidiai«tioii.  This  manifeiit  doubt- 
luluMa  io  aome  otiaa,  and  dAsertion  in  others  from 
the  rmki  ci^  the  more  ixinaervatlve  scbcoli  is  aigni- 
hoint*  AtiJ  it  is  certtinly  imftiir  to  claim  oon- 
aifttency  and  unnnjmity  of  opinioa  for  one  tide  to 
the  prejudice  of  tho  other.  The  truth  is  that 
iiversities  of  opinion  are  to  be  found  among  those 
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who  are  opfKiAi.*!  to  the  theojy  of  dlfferatl  itm 
ments,  as  well  as  amongst  tUfm  w  ho  tAtwSt  It 
Nor  mn  a  theory  which  ba»  tiacii  aitftd  if 
DelitRsch.  fir^  *  ■  '  ^  '  '  *3  has  laeiiaif  ■  m- 
vert,  be  or  altooal  or  tm^ipm 

It  may  n^r  yon*!  doubt,  kt  tks 

presumptiMn*"  *u  il*  lavour  Mr  %tn»ti(;;  »t,  th* 
properly  atJited,  wiH  it  be  ^vuti4  ojiso  it*  mj  mip» 
objection. 

IK  We  a^k  in  the  next  place  what  li  tb («>* 
mmiy  of  the  PeattatKUdi  itadf  wfth  wt^4  ta  iti 
authorship? 

L  Wc  t\zv\  *tri  r.i.M^iu^  to  (Il  tiir.  S, tt  that 
**  )loNt^  GUTic  111  ^fopW  all  ihr  vwiirf 

Miovtih  and  all  n  t..,"  aod  thatbinkt- 

fluently  "  wrote  diAvu  4il  Lh«  wvrdi  of  J 
Thci«e  wi^re  writtun  on  a  xoU  odiM  "the  t 
the  wv«iant*'  (\v 
of  tliB  people/' 
were  uo  duubt   1. 
had  as  yet  been  giten, 
the  ooveaniit  between  Ji 
the  renuwuil  of  ilria  tutM: 
the  Ismelites,  Moa^  was  a*,:' 

hovah  to  '*  write  ^^  ^ "  ' 

it  is  added,  *•  be 
the  covenant,   th< 
DeuteroDoniy  8*»de  U»r  tiio  j 
two  other  pKuaag»  iu  which 
writing  of  any  part  of  tli«  i 
zvti.  14,  where  Mosf«  n  rr.! 
defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  1-- -^ 
one  already  in  ti?«  lot 
zniii.  2,  wheie  we  ;iit- 

the  joumrytngi  tiC  il^e  i,UiUU*^u  «•{   luiri  a  IM 

deifiert  and  the  variou*  statinnji  ni  whu}\  tirff  •• 

mIIow  fhn  UM 

rttAofttenri 

\,',r  ,.n  (ill'  nd--r 


camped. 

stateiDeDi 

fonr  books 

hand  does  this 

oertnin  yiortion^ 

ooocltision*     So  Eu  i  > 

tivftly  one  way  Of  llie 

that  we  imve  an  eipt  * 

AUthorUiip  of  Uw   I.nsv 

we  ai«  tt>id  tliat  **  Muier^ 

HKin^,  and  delirered  it  to  th«  cnslc^fif 

witi'     ^ "v-f  thiit  It  ahr-'iJ  »     —' 

the   ,  '?  cml  of  t'^  i 

he**  '  1"  ie<v.      III  t . 

thnt   v,htm   he  **  had   i 

wonls  of  thui  Liw  in  i 

be  deliverwl  it  to  I  he 

side  of  the  «rk  of  Ih 

tnigbt  be  prer>erv«J  u^  ,*  ..,.,.,-,   ^^aiait 

Sudi  a  Fbittimt'tt  b  iio  drmbt  flccicite. 

tion  ts,  bow  fai  doe«  il  extcL  f.     r*^  th«» 

Law**  cuuipri»e  alt  i' 

talned  in   the   bit  f' 

or  mu^  they  U'  Mir, 

The  U^  is  appi-    iv 

DeuU  xvii»  IB,  ik   *Mt> 

OD  hta  aceenioa  "sbnil 

Law  Id  a  bwilr  om   ni 


*  Detltaach,  borne wor.  wiU  ool  allow  that  1&D3  maiDB 
!n  tiM  already  existins  book,  bat  In  one  wlilch  was  to 
be  takien  for  the  ociisslon;  and  lie  rofcn  to  Nam.  t«  S9, 
I  Sam.  %.  aSr  2  Ham.  %t  15,  for  a  sUnlUr  osc  of  U)c  arUcJe;. 
'^pD  be  tAlioft  henf,  as  la  U.  itrr,  H.  to  mean  a  MipafM^ 
teaf  ur  ^U'«  '^n  ulijdi  tLe  r«e(rd  wai  «»  be  iAaill«v  Ocll  Ihs 


tiablf  iau 
Terse.    IU 


*  r*r«^  do  t*oi  tvtfi  hw,  la  t* 
<  L :^l^   f.^  ttip  i^n^MMliTi^ 


m 


"copy  ci  thiK 
of  thi«  Law  " 
!  for  the 
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Miests  tU  Levitct."    The   r-rr!^ 
l*w,**    are  literally    "repetition 
(tn  'nn  n3C^;,  which  is  another 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  hence  the  LXX.  render 
litre  rh  9*vT9por6tuop  toGto,  &nd  l^hilo  r^r  ivi' 
vmfMifuf  and  although  it  is  true  that  Onkelon  u^ea 
WXffD  (Miahneh)  in  the  sense  of  **  copy,"  and  the 
Talmud  in  the  senye  of  "duplicate**  (CarpzoT  on 
Schickard*s  Jui  reg,  Hehramr,  pp.  82-84),  yet  as 
rvgiards  the  pooage  already  referred  to  in   zxzi. 
•,  Ice,  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  eeoond  Temple 
reoeived  as  aL  unquetionable  tradition  that  Deute- 
ronomy only,  and  not  the  whole  Law  was  read  at 
the  cod  of  eveiy  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  relc'a«e. 

Tht  woitu  are  Dnmn  hSk  iTDin  nbnno. 

**  from  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy  *'  (iSb/o,  c. 
7  ;  Maimon.  Jad  ha-chazakah  in  Hilchoth  Chagiga* 
<?.  3  ;  Keland,  Antiq,  Site,  p.  iv.  §1 1).' 

Bcaides,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  improbable 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  should  have  been  read  at 
a  HUinnal  feast,  whereas  that  Deuteronomy,  summing 
ap»  apiritualixing,  and  at  the  mme  tinie  enforcing 
tW  Law  should  so  have  been  i^eml,  is  in  the  highest 
Oefrae  probable  and  natuml.     It  is  in  confirmation 
of  thia  view  that  all  the  later  literature,  and  espe- 
cially the  writings  of  the  I'rophete,  are  full  of  re- 
iimim  to  Deuteronomy  as  tile  book  ¥nth  which 
Ihqr  might  expect  tlie  most  intimate  acquaintance 
«■  the  part  of  their  hearers.     S?  in  other  passages 
te  which  a  written  law  is  spoken  of  we  are  driven 
!•  eoadiide  that  only  M>nie  part  and  not  the  whole 
«rtlie  Pentatench  is  meant.     Thus  in  rhap.  zxvii. 
3«  8,  MoMH  oommondA  the  people  to  write  **  all  the 
Vwhof  this  Uw  very  plainly**  on  the  tstones  set 
9p  en  Momit  EboL    ^me  have  supposed  that  only 
^Ihi  Decalogue,  others,  that  the  blessings  and  curses 
i»MJt  immediately  folk)w,  were  w  to  be  inscribed. 
Oltan  again  (as  Schulz,  Deutcnutt.  p.  87)  think 
^kmX  seeoe  sumoLiry  of  the  Law  may  have  been  in- 
but  it  is  at  any  lato  quite  dear  that  the 
on  **  all  the  wonls  of  thiii  Ijiw  *'  does  not 
I  the  whole  Pentateuch.     This  is  confirmed 
«loah.  viii.  3'2.     There  the  hintory  tells  as  tliat 
wrote  upon  tlie  stones  of  the  altar  which 
bailt  on  Mount  Kbul  **  a  copy  of  the  Law  of 
ymiihneK  torath  Moshe/i — tlie  same  expreasion 
vrJajM^ll    we  have  in  Deut.  zvii.  18),  which  he  wrote 
gnwence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  ...  And 
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cannot  be  meant,  but  either  the  book  of  Deateru- 
nomy  only,  or  some  summary  of  the  If o«k;  ligia- 
Utkn.     In  any  case  nothmg  can  be  ax|pied  froB 
any  of  the  passages  to  whkh  we  have  refti  red  as  ta 
the  authorship  of  the  first  four  books.    Schultz. 
indeed,  contends  that  with  chap.  xzz.  the  disoounisb 
of  Moaes  end,  and  that  therefore  whilst  the  phnac 
**  this  law,"  whenever  it  oocon  in  chaps.  i.-xxz., 
means  only  Deuteronomy,  yet  in  chap.  xzzi.  where 
the  nairative  is  resumed  and  the  history  of  Moses 
brought  to  a  conrluition,   ''this  law**  would  na> 
turally  refer   to   the  whole  previous  k>gislation. 
("napter  xzzi.  bringM  as  he  says,  to  a  teiininatMA. 
not  Deuteronomy  only,  but  the  previous  books  a.- 
well ;  for  without  it  they  woold  be  incomplete.     1l 
a  section  therefore  which  concludes  tlie  whole,  it  ia 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words  *'  this  law' 
designate  the  whole.     He  appeals,  moreover  (againi't 
Delitstch),  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  to  the  words 
of  Josephus,  6  A^itpths  M  /B^ftorot   A^Aos 
eroBtU  ....  hfOTfumcKiru  roht  p6fAovs  woo-i, 
and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  artk^  in  z»i.  24, 
wliere   Mosca  is  said  to  have  made    an  end    of 
writing  the  Law  in  a  Bot^k  (TDD  Tp),  wlieims 
when  different  portion^  are  )<]K>ken  of,  tliey  are  haid 
to  have  been  wntti-n  in  the  l^K>k  nlieoily  existing 
(Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Som,  x.  25;  Jo«li.  xxiv.  26).     It 
is  scan-ely  conceivable,  he  says,  tlmt  Hoses  should  ^ 
have  provide*!  so  carefully  for  the  siite  cu&tody  and 
transmimon  of  his  own  hermons  on  the  I^w,  and 
have  made  no  like  provision  for  tlie  Law  itself, 
though  given  liy  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.      Even 
theicivre  if  '^this  Ijiw*'  in  xxxi.  9,  24,  aftplies  in 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indirectly 
include,  if  not  the  whole  Psntateuch,  at  any  rate  ihe 
wuole  Mosaic  legisiatwn.     DenUj^nomy  everywhere 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  books,  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  at  the  end  of  bin  lite  the  great 
Legisbtor  sliouki  have  been  uttei  ly  regardlesA  of  the 
Iaw  which  was  the  text,  and  solicitiius  only  about 
the  diacourses  whkii  were  the  comment.     The  one 
would  have  been  unintelligible  afAit  tiom  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  rome  tbn.«  in  the^e  arguments ; 
but  as  yet  they  only  render  it  piobitble  tJiat  it  Moses 
were  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  he  wAi  the  nutiior 
of  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  thret'  p.evious  liooks. 

So  far  then  the  direct  evidem-e  from  the  Ptnta- 
teuch  itself  is  not  ftutlicient  to  tvtnMish  tlie  Mi>saic 
authorship  of  every  jortion  of  the   Five  Ikoks. 
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card  he  raid  all  the  wonU  of  the  I<aw,  the  j  Ceiiain  ports  of  Exoouii,  Levitims,  and  Numberx 

aLd  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap. 
x*x..  is  all  that  is  expreuly  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Moves. 

Two  queiilionM  are  yet  to  1«  .inswei-ed.  Is  there 
evidence  thot  parts  of  the  work  wne  not  written  by 
Moeeff?  Is  there  evidence  that  fnuta  of  the  wore 
are  later  than  his  time? 

2.  The  next  qiit^tion  we  ask  is  this:  Is  there 
.iny  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  portiuai 
of  the  work  which  pies  by  his  name  ?  We  have 
ali-eaiiy  lefened  to  the  lost  <  liapter  of  iVuteronomy 
which  pves  an  aa-ount  of  his  death.  I»  it  pndiabfe 
that  Moses  wrote  tho  wonls  in  Ex.  xi.  It,  "Mor^- 

and  read  in  tlie  hearing  ot'  Israel.     It  >  over  the  man  Mom<s  was  very  pvat  in  the  land  ol 

"^*"    ^ssfti^u' that  the  whole  of  the  exiAting  Pentateuch  '  l''';;yi!t.  in  the  Mght  of  Phareoh's  servants,  and  in 


and   cuniiips   luxvrding  to  all    that   is 

in  the  bof»k  of  the  L-iw."     On  this  we  ob- 

M^nAj  that  **  the  bbMngs  and  the  cursinjrs  " 

itiod  OS  having  be<.>n  engraven  on  the  piu^ter 

hkh  the  stonea  wvn  oovei-ed,  are  thojie  i«- 

in  Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  and  next  that  the 

;«  of  tlie  writer  renders  it  proUiblethat  otiicr 

cf  the  I^w  were  ;wlded.     If  any  reliance  is 

»l«ocd  on  what  is  apparently  the  okte^t  Jewish 

^«a  (see  belt>w  note  'y,  and  if  the  words  reu- 

£«a  oar  ver»ion  **  copy  of  tlie  I.aw,**  mean 

"«ion  of  the  Ijiw,"  i.e.  the  b^ok  of  l»eute- 

•  then  it  was  this  which  w:uf  engraven  upon 


of  the  Sifri,"  sajrs  iHIitach  tmCicnesis. 
^  of  the  oklost  Midrftkhlm  of  the  schouluf  lUU 
I  IieuL  xvli.  H.  to  which  lUnchl  n-frrs  «»n  SoUi 
clear  a»  It  Is  impurtAnt:  •  I^  hini  (ihr  kiiiR) 
^  J^  'pn  n2C*D  rW  *"  •  ^"^^  '**  hlnmelf  In 
^^^K-   tnl  let  biui  uut  be  saiktU-d  with  fnr  ti«t  hf 


lias  Inht'ritcd  ftam  his  ancestors.  HMTD  nieans  notbta^ 
eUe  but  niin  ^^yi*!^  (IJeoleroooiny),  Not  this  exclo- 
Mvrly.  buwerer.  because  fan  ver.  19  Is  said,  to  ofascnrc  oQ 
tlie  words  uf  this  I^v.  If  so,  tbm  whj  Is  DeateranoDiy 
onlymcnUoiied?  Because  un  the  dsj  ol  asMKbij  llrite»> 
uu^jay  onlj  was  ited.'" 
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ibe  «iflil  of  the  peopl*  ;*' — or  th  -se  tn  Num.  ili«  3, 
'*  Now  the  fnnti  Motics  wns  ret^  mfeki  nbov<>  »]1 
the  men  wbuih  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  P" 
Ou  Ute  other  hand,  are  not  such  words  of  pi^ise 
jost  wfjit  we  roight  expect  from  the  frieaci  aj>d  dis- 
ujple — for  Budi  p*?rhnpa  h«  was — who  pronouncet! 
lis  eiilo^um  tifter  his  de&th^ — *^  And  thire  aro^ 
aot  a  prorphet  siiH?^  in  hn^i  like  unto  Motses,  whom 
Tehovali  knew  fjice  to  face"  (Deut.  jtxxiv.  10)? 
,  3.  But  there  im  other  evidence,  to  n.  critical  eye 
I  fiat  A  whit  lesit  oonvindngt  which  pointB  in  the 
ttine  dinectioD.  li\  without  jinj  theory  ayitm^  its 
^bidow  upon  OS,  niid  without  any  fiear  of  conse- 
i^uencss  before  oiir  eyes,  we  read  t  hough tfu  11  j  oulf 
the  Book  of  Gene«ia,  we  oau  hjirdl  j  escftpe  tlie  coo- 
riction  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  omi- 
pilatkHL  It  has  imieed  a  unity  of  plan,  n  coherent* 
•f  parts,  a  shapoUncte  and  .in  order,  whidi  satMj 
us  thai  as  it  stands  it  is  the  crmtion  of  a  single 
mind.  Bat  it  hears  abo  manifest  tiroes  of  having 
been  bfued  upon  as  earlier  work  ]  and  that  earlier 
work  Itwlf  seema  to  have  had  embeddt'd  in  it  fn\t* 
menta  of  still  more  ancient  documents^  Belbre  pi<h 
Deeding  to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  unueceu^ary  to 
«tate,  in  order  to  avoid  miecoustruction,  tJmt  such  a 
theory  does  not  in  the  l«wst  militate  aqnlnst  the 
iiviiM  anthority  of  the  Look.  The  history  onit-ifriifd 
in  G«ojeais  could  not  have  been  narrated  by  Mo^^ 
.  fnmi  pensonal  knowledgv^;  but  wheiheir  he  was 
I  lAUght  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or  was 
directed  by  tlie  Holy  spirit  to  the  uw  of  earlier 
documents,  is  immaterial  in  iieferetice  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  work.  The  questtiou  tony  therefore  be 
snfely  disctueed  on  critical  groiiuds  a! one. 

We  begin,  then,  by  j)^  tinting  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  whidi  the  Book  of  Geoedft  preaents.  At 
the  very  opening  of  the  book,  peculiarities  of  style 
end  maiuier  are  disournible,  which  can  scarcely 
escape  the  notice  of  a  carefiil  reader  even  of  a 
tranalalKMi,  whi^h  oeitninly  are  no  sooner  pointed 
out  than  we  are  oompolled  to  admit  their  ezJsteaoi« 
The  language  of  ch^ipter  i.  1-ii.  3  (where  the 
fint  chapter  ought  to  have  lieen  made  t4>  end)  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  tlie  eectlou  which  follows, 
it  4-iii,  23.  Thiji  last  is  not  only  distiuguishcHi  by 
a  peculiar  uae  of  the  Jiiviue  Naiue» — tor  liere  luid  j 
nowhere  elg«  in  the  whole  PeiiUiteuch,  exoepi  Kx. 
Lx-  30,  have  we  the  combinatjon  of  the  two, 
Jehovah  Elohim — but  alao  by  a  iao«ic  of  erpitsxion 
peculinx  to  it^lf.  It  is  alao  remjirkable  for  pre- 
iei*^*ing  an  iccouut  of  the  Creation  difitintt  from 
that  contained  in  the  HrSt  cbapter.  It  may  be  nid, 
indeed^  that  this  account  doei  not  oantFtdict  the 
former,  and  might  thenlbre  have  pjt)ceeded  fimm  tlif* 
iamo  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there  is  u«  ron- 
tiadictioB,  the  repreaentation  is  so  different  Ihiit  it 
Is  tur  more  natunil  to  conclude  that  it  was  derive! 
final  soRie  other,  though  not  antagonistic  sourn*, 
ft  may  be  argued  thnt  here  we  have,  not  m  in  the 
Srst  instance  the  Divine  idea  and  method  of  Ci^ 
atioa,  bul  the  actual  reklion  of  man  to  the  worM 
around  him,  and  aqiecially  to  the  vegetal  k  and 
a&lmal  kingdoms;  that  thia  is  therefore  only  n 
fosumptJoa  and  explanation  of  some  thinp  whirh 
had  been  mentioned  more  broadly  and  gvoerally 
before.  Still  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
thb  second  account  has  the  dbaractar  of  a  supple- 
Dient ;  that  it  it  designed,  if  not  to  oorrert,  at  least 
lo  €zphuD  the  other.  And  this  fiict,  taaen  iu  oin- 
naiioa  with  the  |«caUanties  of  the  phraimlogy  and 
ihi*  uie  of  the  tHvine  Namea  in  tl»e  Kiim  swrtion.  i» 
^iiite  autikient  to  [ustiiy  the  suppoi.tij;i  tkit  *e 
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have  here  an  i&^anne,  not  of  iode[i«tulAl  i 
but  of  coiopilatkia  from  di0^ere&t  tDimMa. 

To  take  anDth«r  instxaia.  Ghaptir  xi? .  It  kjmi 
ail  doubt  ao  andent  mmmmot—fmpfimttA>4>  \ 
may  have  been,  or  inscriptiini  on  itotStI 
been  copied  and  tmnsplttbted  in  ils  firt| 
into  our  present  Book  of  G«neMs.    Aivh 
its  whole  chatacter:  dtstinct  Ion,  apiu,  km  { 
rest  of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the  omv  «f  ik 
Here  we  have  KJ  'Elywi,  •*  t}«  Mf*l  High  *W.' 
Uiwd  by  Melchiaedec  Br^.  nnd   fhfti  by  AbiaiisaB. 
who  adopts  it  and  ap}>  Mmvsh,  in  tfla 

show  thiit  it  was  one  ( •  vrarihtopd  lal 

whrmi  \t  .1  .k,,..  |rt^  ockuo^  i^-^^-^u*  ia«nigh IMf  kw 
Hiiri  <  Dt  appellstioiQs. 

\V.  ^u,  ihalt  at  loft  tlieae  tin  pohtai 

of  OeneiiL^-'iimp.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  «lli|i.  ur.— fit 
original  documents,  pitsscrved,  it  amy  fasii  bos, 
like  the  genealogies,  which  ai^  olbo  ■  roypno^ 
nent  feature  of  the  book,  in  the  t#nl»  ^  He  fiuv 
archs,  and  made  «i«  of  dth^r  '»  "  ^  -  h-.k.,*  r,r  f^ 
Jehovift  for  his  history.  !> 
to  be  not  far  from  the  truii  ^  ^ 

'*  The  early  portion  of  the  hi^iof^  was  tsanfmi 
merely  of  separate  small  n<ytioa ;  whUil  tht  ^rff 
history  of  the  HebrewSp  on  tlie  contrafj,  tvm  m 
ill  twu  continuous  narmtivo:  ibeM^  hovirar^ifpi 
ttive  not  only  here  and  Uiei**  aoaie  |iiiingp  isMTlrf 
from  other  sourua,  as  diap.  xir»,  trdll.  tl(-8siv 
31,  ixxvi.  1-43.  ili?-  !-27,  btrt  rrrp  trJ^rt  tk 
authors  wr< 
together  ti 

taken  a  diii^ir-n^  ,,.., ,,. 
they  had  reoeivud  thei. 
ta  to  he  prefened"  (/:. 

We  come  now  to  n 
the  question  ns  t<t  tV 

Names.     I*  it  tli'  muc  ivi.  Uw  l.ri| 

surmise,  that  tin  •  a  of  the  1% 

extending  from  dc  .  .-■  ,  ,,  vi.,  doei  <(■ 
oHgioal  dcw:um«uit$  charnctertivd  hf  th^  "f*^ 
use  of  the  [>inn«  Sivate*  atid  by  other  pvabKill* 
of  styk?  Of  ihi»  thuie  csin  be  no  ug  aali*  >^ 
We  do  tind,  not  only  »ailterf«l  twva^  but  alii 
scctioDs  thus  chaiactensi^L  T 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  the  i 
pr^rai Is  in  some  seottoi  j<  futifjn,  « 

others.     There  ore  a  ithmMve 

tmiployed  indiffei^ntiy ;  „. .  mw*  ^^h  "^ 

tion*  of  aome  length'  in  which  nai^m  limm^m 

Uw  other  occurs,     A  ll<t  nf  th<*t?  hif  Vw  £tt* 

in  QboUKT  ailide.    [Gfn  i  &rtr 

over  thnt  in  couneiion  \y  Ifftu* 

N^me*  theie  Is  ti\v  n  mi-  ■-  ,ri,i  ,in.%Tm»mdii 

phraseology*     Th-  .1   i  i  <  m  of  tht  J^i^iA 

jectionx  is  not  the      u'    t.    [r 

the  Elghim  sectifL         ^Ij 

name  tliohim  aImim  '   ,,  <  ,  ,   ; 

whole  s«cti(ms;    tJ;     .i  it 

being  E)t.  jciii*  17- 1'       i    i 

nomenon  aa  this  taiiuui  ' 

Eut  Umgstenberg  atul  i! 

would  pnntjide  t!«,  tlu  :\i^  Xi^  "» 

to  be 

Ihdr 

o*rjectls1oietioiA 

i*     •:,]]    fjitnU  !»• 

apfiair  remaikAbie    Uun  lu;^ 

poiot  do  thf«c  UiUnM  au.. 

aatrutive»  whereas  *ft«i*4j'i*  aII  nnh  iuLmmr: 
criteritM)  fadi,     Mow  t>  th»  fact  ti»  l« 
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i»r?  Why  w  it  t^iat  up  to  Ex.  Ti.  each  name  has 
iU  uwn  proviQct  in  the  narrative,  broad  and  elnrlj 
iefioed,  whercM  in  the  subsequent  poition^  the 
name  Jehovah  preraiU,  and  Elohim  is  only  inter- 
changed with  it  here  and  there?  But  the  aliefced 
doign  in  the  ufe  of  the  Dirine  Names  will  not  bear 
%  c£iM  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
throughout  the  rtonr  of  Creation  in  i.  1-ii.  3  wc 
hav«  Elohim — and  this  squares  with  the  hypothesiA. 
Tber*  is  aome  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  compound  u^  of  the  Dirine  Names  in 
the  next  section,  by  the  fiict  that  here  we  have  the 
tnuwition  from  the  History  of  Creation  to  the  Hiit- 
tory  of  Kedem})tion;  that  here  consequently  we 
should  expect  to  tind  God  exhibited  in  both  chn- 
racters,  as  the  God  who  nuvte  and  the  God  who 
redeems  the  world.  That  at\er  the  Fall  it  should 
he  Jehovah  who  speaks  in  the  histoiy  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  on  the  same  principle  intelligible,  vix.  that 
this  name  haitnonises  be^t  witli  the  features  of  the 
Murative.  But  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Noah  the  criterion  fails  us.  Why,  for  instance, 
flhould  it  be  said  that  **  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyci  of  Jehovah"  (vi.  8),  and  that  **  Noah  walked 
with  Elohim**  (vi.  9)?  Surely  on  the  hypotheiis 
it  slwuld  have  been,  **  Noah  walked  with  Jehovah," 
for  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
•f  covenant  and  grace  and  self-revehition.  Heng- 
•teiiberg^s  attempt  to  explain  this  phrase  by  an 
•ppositiflo  between  **  walking  with  God "  and 
**  walking  with  the  world  **  is  remarkable  only  for 
ita  ingenuity.  Why  should  it  be  moi-e  uatiunl  or 
nore  forcible  even  th?n  to  imply  an  q)pOHition 
between  the  world  and  its  Crentor,  than  between 
the  world  and  its  Ivedeemer  ?  The  reverse  is  what 
«•  should  expect.  To  walk  with  the  world  does 
not  menn  with  the  created  things  of  the  world,  but 
with  tlie  tpirit  of  the  world ;  and  the  emphatic 
•ppdMtKMi  to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  cunfesses  its  noed  and  la}'s  hold  of  the  proniiite 
•f  lledemption.  Hence  to  wnlk  with  Jeh  tvtih  mot 
Uuhim)  would  be  the  natural  nntithetis  to  walking 
with  the  world.  8o,  again,  how  on  the  hy{K>thosis 
of  Heogttcnberg,  can  we  satisfhctoril y  account  fo<-  its 
heing  add  in  vi.  22,  **  Thus  did  Nuih ;  aoconling  to 
Mil  that  God  ( AVuAii/i)  commanded  him,  so  did  he :" 
■nd  in  vii.  5,  **  And  Nonh  diii  aci'oixliug  unto  all 
tbmtJe^ocah  commanded  him  :*'  while  asnin  in  vii.  9 
£iohun  occurs  in  the  same  phrasi.>  ?  The  elaborate 
ingenuity  by  means  of  whicn  Heuirstenberg,  Drech- 
ilcr,  and  othtrs,  attempt  to  au.'ount  Hr  the  speciHc 
nae  of  the  several  names  in  the^e  iiu»tances  is  in  fact 
to  own  refutation.  The  stem  con:ftnunt  of  a  theor}' 
OMiU  alone  have  suggested  it. 

The  &ct  to  whicii  we  have  i-rferred  that  there  is 
Ibia  distinct  use  of  the  nam<«  Jehovah  ami  Elohim 
Ib  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reiititeuch,  is  no 
AouhC  to  be  explaiiMsl  by  what  we  are  told  in  Ex. 
ri.  2,  ^  And  Elohim  s|vike  unto  Moses,  and  said 
■nto  him,  1  am  Jehovah :  and  I  np|H*ai-ed  unto 
Abraham,  unto  LsaaL*,  :uid  unto  Jacob  n.>  Kl-Shaddai, 
but  b¥  my  lume  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
tbein.*  iKtm  this  mfiui  that  thi*  luinie  Jehovah 
vna  literally  unknown  to  the  Patii;iid)s?  that  the 
fiyiit  revelation  of  it  was  that  made  to  Muses  in 
dM|>-  lii'  I'n  H?  whfra  we  reiul :  *' And  Mo>es 
■id  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  itmie  unto  the  chil- 
liwn  of  l<tniel,  and  shiill  miv  unto  them,  The  God  of 
^«ur  £ithen  hath  sent  iiir  unto  you ;  and  tliey  shall 
my  to  IP*,  WliHi  is  His  Name?  what  lihall  I  say 
^to  them?  And  (iod  taid  unto  Mohe«.  1  AM 
rUAT  I  AM     anil  lie  muu.  Thus  >halt  thou  say 
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unto  tlie  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  wit  et  , 
unto  you." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  exp/ano/ioii  of  the 
name.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is  It 
be  made  to  undentand  the  full  import  of  that 
Name.  This  they  ai«  to  leam  bj  the  rederoptioo 
out  of  Egypt  By  means  of  the  deliverance  they 
are  to  recognixe  the  character  of  their  deliverer 
The  God  of  their  fathers  is  not  a  God  of  powci 
only,  but  a  God  of  fnithfulness  and  of  lo\'e,  the  God 
who  has  nvide  a  covenant  with  HiM  diosen,  and  who 
therefore  will  not  forsake  them.  Thin  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  •*  I  AM  THAT  J  AM  *  (n^HM 
n^njt  tW),  or  as  it  may  perhaps  be  Utter  ren- 
dei-eil,  •*!  am  He  whom  I  prove  myself  to  be." 
The  abstiml  idea  of  self-existence  can  hardly  be 
conveyed  by  this  name ;  but  ratlier  Uie  iilen  that 
God  is  what  He  is  m  relatwn  to  Ilia  people.  Now, 
in  this  (icnse  it  is  clear  God  had  not  fully  maile 
Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  have  existed,  though  we 
have  only  two  inntnnm  of  this  in  the  history,— the 
one  in  the  name  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  th« 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (Ex.  vi. 
20),  who  was  called  Jochebed ;  both  names  formed 
by  composition  from  the  Divine  name  Jehovah.  It 
is  certainly  renuii  bible  that  during  the  patriarchal 
times  we  Hnd  no  other  in-ttuice  of  a  proper  name  so 
compounded.  Naines  of  persons  comiwundcd  with 
El  aud  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with  Jehovah. 
This  fiict  abundantly  shows  that  the  luunc  Jehovah 
was,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at  any  rate  not 
understood.  And  thus  we  have  **an  undesignsLl 
coincidence  **  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  the  nar> 
rative.  (iod  sin's  in  Exodus,  He  was  not  known 
by  tlmt  name  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Jehovistie 
writer  of  the  patriarchal  history,  whether  Bloeies  or 
one  of  hi.H  friends,  um>s  the  lume  freely  as  one  with 
which  he  hiinbelf  was  familiar,  but  it  never  a|ipeara 
m  the  hisUa-y  ami  life  of  the  Patriarchs  as  one 
which  ^M  familiar  to  them.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
poMsages  like  Gen.  iv.  *J^.  luid  ix.  26,  seem  to  show 
that  the  name  was  not  altogether  unknown.  Hence 
Astruc  jemarks :  '*  I^  pasidigc  de  I'ExoiIe  birn  en- 
teudu  ne  prouve  point  que  le  iioin  de  Jehova  fut 
im  nom  de  Dieu  inct>nnu  aux  Patriarchen  et  r^veM 
k  Moyse  le  pi-emier,  mais  prouve  seulemeut  que 
Dieu  n'  avoit  pas  lUit  connottre  aux  Patriarchei 
toute  I'tftendue  de  U  si^ihcation  de  cc  nom,  ao 
lieu  qu'il  Ta  numifeat^  k  Moyse."  The  expression 
in  Yx.  vi.  3,  **  I  was  not  known,  or  did  not  make 
myself  known,**  is  in  tiict  to  be  understood  with  th« 
same  limitation  as  when  (John  i.  17)  it  is  said,  thai 
"Grace  and  truth  aime  by  Jesus  Ch*j»t"  as  in 
opposition  to  the  Ijiw  of  Mostes.  which  does  not 
menn  that  there  was  no  Grace  or  Truth  in  the  Old 
Covenant;  or  as  when  (John  \\\.  39)  it  is  laid, 
**  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet,  beitause  Jesus  w.u 
not  yet  glorified,"  which  does  not  of  couise  exclude 
all  o|M>ration  of  the  Spirit  before. 

Still  this  phenomaMNi  of  the  distind  use  of  tf*f 
Divine  names  woulil  scarcely  of  itwlf  prove  tns 
point,  that  thci'e  aro  two  documents  whti'h  form  thi 
i;i'oundwoi-k  t>f  the  exi.»ting  Pentateuch.  But  there 
is  other  eviilen«.Y  pmuting  the  same  way.  We  find, 
for  inst^ince,  the  same  story  told  by  the  two  writvs, 
and  their  two  acconnU  maniAstly  intei*woven ;  and 
we  finii  aleo  certain  fiivourita  words  and  phrnsOi 
which  distingiiiiih  the  cne  writer  from  the  otW. 

(1.)  In  pi-oof  of  the  first,  it  u  butricicnt  to  rud 
the  history  ol'  Noah. 


ne 
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Id  ordnr  to  cndce  this  mon*  dear,  we  wi^  t^pi.-ftla 
Uw  twu  aoeumt'UtK^  aiA  ftinuige  th«iu  in  pumliel 


Gen.  tL  5.  And  Je- 
hawMh  mw  tbftt  the  wick- 
•doetf  oT  man  w«»  irr»t 
in  the  earth,  and  that 
everir  imairiniition  of  ibe 

thOQCrht«  of  hi*  hPKTt  WOA 

only     ^vil     coniinaolly. 
And  it  reiwnted  Jehovah, 

7.  And  Jehovah  loid, 
I  vill  blot  out  moo  whom 
I  bavie  created  from  off 
the  Uuce  of  the  ground. 


Gen.  Ti*  12.  And  Elo- 
him  Mw  the  eurth*  and 
hehold  it  was  corrupt ; 
for  all  flesh  hod  corrupted 
hi*  way  upon  the  earth. 


13«  And  EloMm  sold  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flefth 
it  coma  hcroro  ine,  for  the 
tarth  U  flUed  with  no- 
lenee  hccauoe  of  them, 
and  behold  1  will  deitroy 
them  with  the  earth. 

vi.  9.  Ko«h  o  ntsrhteoni 
man  wof  perfect  in  hia 
generation.  WiihElobim 
did  Noah  walk. 

Tt  19»   And  of  crery 

living  thing  of  all  fleoh, 
two  of  all  »halt  thoQ  bring 
into  the  ark  to  pre«enr« 
feUve  with  lht«  :  male  and 
female  Aholl  they  be. 

SO.  Of  (bwl  ofker  their 
kind,  and  of  eattle  after 
tlieir  kind,  of  erery  thing 
that  crc«peth  on  the 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  iihal!  cxitne  unto 
thee  that  thou  ronjeat 
preierre  (them)  alive. 

vi,  17.  AnJi,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  Hood,  waters 
npoD  the  earth,  to  deotroy 
all  flcflh  wherein  la  the 
bticatb  of  life,  traoi  under 
heaven,  all  that  la  in  the 
earth  »haU  peil»h. 

v(.  St.  And  I^OAh  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo> 
him  commanded  him ;  to 
did  he. 

Without  curry -ng  thia  pamUelism  fnrtfaiir  at 
kngth,  we  will  mei-dy  indicate  by  references  the 
trm3»  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rost  of  the  car- 
mtive  of  the  Flood : — vii.  1,  6,  on  tbe  Jehovah  wde, 
w2FWer  to  vL  11^,  vii.  11,  on  the  Elohizn  side;  riu 
',  8,  9,  n,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14.  15,  16,  18»  21,  22; 
viiu21,22,  lott.  8,  9,  10,  II. 

It  in  quite  true  that  we  find  both  in  earlier  and! 
later  writers  rept4itiouSj  which  may  ari«.o  either 
trum  auddent  or  from  wont  of  &kilJ  on  the  pnrt  of 
thq author  or  compiler;  but  oelther  the  one  nor  the 
cthrr  would  oociotiut  for  the  comtant  repetition 
whk^  here  runs  tluDugh  ali  parts  of  the  narrative. 

(3.)  But  again  we  Htid  that  th««t'  du plicate 
luuTntlres  aie  chiuac-tcriKetl  hy  insculiar  modes  of 
tipmosion;  and  that,  ^euemMv.  the  ElohL^tic  an4 
Jehoriiitic  sections  Imve  their  own  dutint.'^  and  iadif 
▼iduol  colouring. 

We  find  cprtaia  fivourite  phnmv  |»tA.u»  ai  to  Wke 
Klnbiatic  passages.     Such*  tW  instance*  Hie  n^RK, 

mo;"  D^^TVT^^TJ,  v:  BTvV^TS,  *'  ^^W  jmu,  or 


vit.  1.    And    Jehovah 

nid  to  Noah Thee 

have  I  Keen  rigbteon«  be- 
fore ine  in  this  genera* 
tion. 

vii.  2,  Of  all  cattl* 
which  b  clean  thou  tholt 
take  to  thee  by  levcnfl, 
male  and  hij  female,  and 
of  oil  cattle  which  i«  tct 
clean,  two,  mole  and  hli 
female. 

$.  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  seven*,  nmle  and 
female,  to  proMrre  leed 
alivt  on  the  face  of  all 
the  earth. 


vii.  4.  For  In  yet 
leven  dnyi  I  will  »end 
rain  opon  the  earth  forty 
days  xtnd  fc>riy  nifrhtJi, 
and  I  will  blot  out  ail  the 
nabttonoe  which  I  have 
made  from  off  the  face  of 
the  groimd. 

vii.  5.  And  Noah  did 
aocording  to  oil  thai  Je- 
hovah eonunaoded  hun. 
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Ibeir,  gvtieraftiooa  f  fa*P?*  «*  *W39i 
or  her,  krail ;"  mn  OVH  0|?^  ^ 
wuneday;'*  OIK  \kk,  **  FadtiTAiani^ 
in  the  Jehovistic  pirtiona  ire  al^n| 
D^n3.  **  Aram  Nahanktm,* 
•*  Ariin  -;*  n^^l  n^e,  -  l>«  dutiful  m 

nna  D^pn,*  -*€aubibh 

Tiittc  phrase  being  H^^  JTI^w  **  I 
*  cut')  a  oofFwittnt."  So  agmSa  we  lid 
•*  sign  of  the  co^eoaat  f*  afOf  '^H?* 
covenamt  ;**  H^pM  "TO?,  "  inftl€  m 
ateod  of  the  Jehoriftic  ^mSlCI 
*'  sihtrming  or  creepixig  lliitig  (*  mi 
the  common  •U{>er9criptian  of  Hm  \ 

tion*,  rfnhm  n^K  **  t^^  ti« 

i  V    '^ 

of,"  iic.^  are,  if  tiol  ^  yii  | 

airdy,  chfu-ncierutic  o^ 
name  Klohim  oocuta. 

There  is   thcrefivra,    it 
rondtiditig  that*  beoidei  ao 
docnmeoti,  inoea  fEMj  b* 
ginal  historioU  woriEi,  wrliki 
present  bodk  of  GoMttf  «im1  of  lib  ifl 
of  Exodta. 

Of  Oi«ie  tiiera  oaa  be  no  d'  | 

ie  the  earlier.     Tii«  pam^*  J 

this,  as  well  as  the  matter  mt^  *4j,w  w^  | 
itself.     Whether  Moe«  bitiu^  mm 
either  of  these  work*  n  a.  tiutm^t  ^ 
are  probably  in  tiie  tnmia  m  d14  m 
Elohistic  certaitiJ  J  is,  «Dd  pcrlisp 
qucattom  tnu^t    be  coiudderel  bo 
noQUce  with  ceitainty  on  this  IndL 

4.  But  V  "  '-   ■  -iw  advBcw  a 
Thei^e  ara  <.  ue»  of  tcme  a 

provficleaiij  work,  in  tfi»  js 

later  th&n   tintt   tamv  of  Jbl^^va. 
scaUetv<i  hert*  and    theiw  wliicb 
counted  for  (airly  on  one  of  two 
either  a  Inter    coinpoaitiaD  of  Um 
ivvioioa  of  an   erlitor   who  fecnid  ll  I 
introlutc  occosjonailr  n  few  w«rdlt  I 
pjaiuitjon  or  <XMTecti<»ii,     W|>m.  Ar  i 
saiU  (Gen.  lii.  6,  oowr .  « ri 

I  was  then  (Tit)   in  tL 
I  of  such  a  i«mark  aeems  te 
I  tilings  WAS  diJKireiit  ta  the  ttnw  oftbH 
;  uow  th4f  Canaaoite  waa  then  m 
onnd  union  is  th^t  the  wonb  mmtk 
aflei-  the  rtccnpittion  t^f  the  tirt*  tir  lA» 
I  la  any  t>ii"  • 
1  we  should 

have  I  is  hmpaisAi^Imm 

I  aiari ;  ht  ^bUowttf;— 

j       (ti.)  Keicreoo^  of  fiW,     fj-  VL  fil 

not  V«  !rt:fiirM  ji^  ,,  J^j^r  idltt«%i>r^ 

j  and  I  :X   BtAtUft^^ 

recoiivi   .  .  ^^-'  -■'•^-^■»' 

|rtf  JJ. 

•  hrive  I  t-it 

vvntleu,  nisiy  iutve  hma  lukki  i?  ^^    . 
diippoaing  him   Ui  bare  oowfw^  ^  "^^ 

hook*     Mo*«i  IIm  te  dim^  A«^  »•  ^Jf^ 
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3t^anh  eomnmnded  Moeo,  so  Aaroo  laid  It  up 
balm  tbe  TestimoDj  (i.  e,  the  Ark)  to  be  kept. 
Am  the  children  of  Israel  did  ea«  manna  ibrty 
jmr%  nntil  thej  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  thev 
iid  cut  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan/'  Then  follows  the  remark, 
••  Now  an  onier  in  the  tenth  |xiil  of  an  ephah."  It 
to  dear  then  that  this  passage  was  written  not  only 
after  the  Ark  was  maiie,  but  afler  the  Israelites 
hmi  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The  plain  and 
abrioas  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  tell  us  when 
the  manna  ccated,  not,  as  Hengrtenberg  contend^ 
merely  how  long  it  cofdiwied.  >So  it  is  said  ^Josh. 
r.  1 2 J,  **Ai»d  the  manna  ceasetl  on  the  morrow 
after  they  haii  eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the  land,"  &c. 
The  ob«r\-ation,  too,  about  the  omer  conW  only 
have  been  made  when  the  omer  ns  a  measure  had 
fidlcn  into  disase,  which  it  is  hardly  supposable 
eoiild  have  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses. 
Stall  these  pAiMigGs  are  not  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book.  Vtne  35 
BiAy  be  a  later  gloss  only,  as  U  Clerc  and  Itosen- 
aUller  believed. 

The  ditYiculty  is  greater  with  a  parage  in  the 

hmtk  of  Cicnesis.     The  gencnU^gical  table  of  Ksau*s 

'kaailj  (chap,  xxxri.)  can  ncanely  be  regarded  as  a 

Jfllar  iDter}iulation.     It  does  not  intemipt  the  order 

md  connexion  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 

catwntial  part  of  its  structure ;  it  is  one  of 

ten   ••  gwieiHtions "   or  gr.iealopcal   registers 

form,  HO  to  speak,  the  iKickbcne  of  the  whole. 

Hcff«  we  find  the  remark  (rcr.  31),  **  And  these 

art  the  kings  that  reigiifd  in  the  land  of  l'>lom, 

there  reignol  any  king  over  the  chililjtn  of 

**     I^  Cloic  tfupposed  this  t*)  be  a  Liter  ad- 

I,  and  Hengstenlteig  conft'>!«cs  the  ditliculty  of 

«lw  pMsage  {Auth.  i/.  J'tHtut.  ii.  202).      But  the 

^iftieiilty  is  not  set  aside  by  IIcng!ttcnbei-g*s  remark 

the  iTpference  is  to  the  pn»phecy  already  deli- 

iu  Kiv.  11,  *•  Kings  fhall  con>e  out  of  thy 

•    N»i  mi]in'iudiced  peixni  can  ivatl  the  words, 

there  reisrned  nny  king  over  the  children 

Invel/'  without  ferling  thjit  when  they  were 

kings  ha^l   ali-eaily  l^egtm    to  reign  over 

penwi.     It  is  a  simple  histoiicnl  fm-t  that  fur  cen- 

^^■tes  aAer  the  death  of  Moses   no  attempt  was 

^^Mdt  to  est«blish  a  monxurhy  amongst  the  .Tews. 

^^Uaoii  indeed   (Jwlg.  riii.  J'J.  *J:V)   might  have 

''WM  king,  or  iwrhaps  nitlier  military  dictator, 

was  wise  enough  to  decline  with  firmness  tlie 

JVOQB  honour.     His  son  Abinu'lech,  less  scru- 

ilena  and   more   ambitious,  prevaileil   upon  the 

Bites  to  make  him  king,  and  was  acknow- 

it  would   seem,   by   otlier  cities,   but  he 

after  a   turbulent    rt'ign  <if  three  years. 

It  being  able  ti>  [iei-]ietunte  his  dynasty.   Such 

I  Mn  not  iodii.itirv  uf  r.n  y  desire  on  the  jtul  of  the 

iiUm  at  that  time  to  U*  rulwi  by  kings.     Then' 

#iO  d«*p-roiit*ii  national  tendency  to  nion.iifhy 

DDij  Id  aciYMUit  for  theobsen-ation  in  ( ien.  xxxvi. 

€l»^    fikArt  of  a  winter  who  lived  centuries  befoit^ 

I'chy  was  e^tablisheii.     It  is  impossible  not 

rI      ill    the  wonls,  as  Kwald  «il>M'r%es,  that  the 

r    e^m<vt  on  vies  Kdom  lNf:ius4>  she  had  en- 

ftJi«    I>lr«ing4  of  a  reguhu*  well-<»rdcreil  king- 

»«»      '«^ng  U'ti>re  Isnifl.     An  hi>torical  n*mark 

^*^      kind,  it   must  be  remembeitil,  w  widt-ly 

■«»*    A-'om  th**  pnwision  made  in  Heuteronomy 
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for  tlie  pombie  case  that  at  some  later  time  • 
monaivhy  would  be  established.  It  is  one  tUnf 
for  a  writer  trimimg  laws,  which  are  to  be  tin 
heritnge  of  his  people  and  the  basis  of  their  oonsti> 
tntion  tor  all  time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done 
when  they  shall  elect  a  king  to  reign  over  them. 
It  is  another  thing  fSr  a  writer  comparing  the  cod- 
ditioo  of  another  country  with  his  own  to  aay  that 
the  one  had  a  DKmarrhical  form  of  soremment  long 
before  the  other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of 
a  wise  sagacity  foi-ecnsting  the  future;  the  othci 
could  only  be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations 
alike  were  governed  by  kings.  In  tlie  former  case 
we  might  even  recognise  a  spirit  of  prophecy ;  in 
the  latter  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Either  then 
we  must  admit  that  the  book  of  (lenesis  did  not 
exist  as  a  whole  till  the  timesof  Darid  andSolonKMi, 
or  we  must  regard  this  particular  rewe  as  tbe  inter- 
polation of  a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  ro 
improbable  a  supposition  as  Vaihinger  would  repm- 
sent  it.  PeriectlT  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genea- 
logical table  could  have  Ixvn  no  bter  addition :  it 
is  manifestly  an  integial  jnit  of  the  book.  But  the 
words  in  question,  rer.  31,  may  have  been  inserted 
later  from  the  genealogi<tiI  table  in  1  Thr.  i.  43 ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  iutitniuced  by  Ezra  in 
his  revision  of  the  I.aw.« 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Ler.  xriii. 
28 :  **  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  wh«o 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  spnrd  out  tht  nation  that  troi 
before  ffoit,"  Thia  undoubteilly  assumes  the  ocini- 
pation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelite*. 
The  great  diflicnity  connected  with  this  pa>tage, 
however,  is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementair  renuuk 
of  the  writer's,  but  that  the  woids  are  the  words 
of  (lod  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (rer.  1).  And  this  is  not  set 
aside  even  if  we  8ii})pnM  the  book  to  have  ln*n 
written,  not  by  Mnsi^,  but  by  one  of  the  elders 
afler  the  entmnce  into  Tannan. 

(6.)  In  several  iiistanons  older  nmnes  of  jtlttce$ 
give  place  to  those  wliirh  rame  lat^-r  into  use  in 
Canaan.  In  (len.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxir.  1, 
occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  liian. 
But  in  J(»h.  xix.  47  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
Leshem  for  Laish)  by  t!*.e  children  ot'  Ihin  aflei 
they  had  wresteil  it  from  the  Canaanites.  The 
same  acix)unt  is  repeateil  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xviii.  27-2!),  where  it  is  poi^itively  asset ti^ 
that  **  the  nnnM  of  the  city  was  Lai>h  at  the  firkt.'* 
It  is  natui-nl  that  the  city  should  be  calleil  Ihn  it 
IVut.  xxxiv.,  n>  that  is  a  passage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  afler  the  oixupation  of  the  Land  o4 
Guui:in  by  the  Isi:u>Iit4*>.  But  in  OeneAis  we  can 
only  fairly  account  for  its  a];»peainnce  by  supjNving 
th:it  the  old  nnnie  I.aish  originally  stooil  in  the 
MS.,  and  that  Iian  w:is  sul«tituti-d'for  it  on  wmn 
later  revision.     [Dan.] 

In  Joth.  xiv.  l.**  ciinip.  xv.  13,  W;  and  Judg. 
i.  10  we  are  told  that  the  originnl  name  of  Hebron 
N'fore  the  conquest  of  Cnainn  was  Kirjath-Arl«i. 
In  ticn.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name  otrnnt,  and  tlm 
ex^inntion  is  addv<i  (evidently  by  mime  one  wlic 
wn»te  later  than  the  ix'cupation  of  Caiuwu),  **  the 
same  is  Hebron."  In  (len.  xili.  18  we  find  thennms 
of  Hebron  ttandini;  alone  and  without  any  ex- 
planation.    HetHV  Keil  supposes  that  this  was  thi 


^  iv.  fnrai^bes  s  cnrinut  Iniituire  of  the  waj  in 
niay  W  intrwl'Kitt  tnlu  »m  earlier  book. 
foUoc  Una  pialm  ui  itcoi.  itt.  H>.  ■al>>4n!>  otbiT 


ofScriptnre  to  liis  quotation.  Hirce  the  LXX 
j  tiave  Uankferi\<d  llH-m*  |Mhiiiip>it  tn>m  ih«>  K}>Utk  tniu  Ua 
i  I^Je>  Ml  Uve  Uth  follow m«  by  \\w\'m\«;  ia\  Kx^. 
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ongiimi  name^  tlmt  the  iAiv»  came  to  be  culled 

Kiijnlli-AtU  in  Uii?  interval  betwi^o  Abmhum  juul 

MoM«,  aud  that  in  the  time  of  Jmhiia  it  wrui  cci,'- 

tonuvif  to  tpcftk  of  it  by  its  arK^ent  tnstcsid  oj  tt*  i  tL0i«0Tei',  from  God  H 

wam9  modejn   rmin«.      T}iis  ia  iiot  on  impc>&sible  <  ot»en-e  And  do  ikoooni 

MjppoAttioci ;  but  it  la  mon  obrious  to  explmii  the    the  I^aw,     Ueace  tne 


PENTATEOCH,  THB 
of  the  pKiplCf  and  oa  ilie  iiuM%  ot  Utw  Lmm  mm  ti 


rmi  all  ibe  life  bf  the  penple  boflli  dffl  lol  oih 
guiim,  in  the  l«od  of  OAimaD.     Bt  Ilid  iv^«4 


m^pnTtnt  anachronism  ua  the  connection  of  a  later 
eiiitor,  e^peif^Uly  an  the  concction  i^  actually  ^iven 
id  >o  many  words  ia  the  other  fMuaage  (zxiit,  2). 

AnotlhtT  instfuioe  of  a  stmilar  kind  u  the  occur- 
rtnce  of  Hormali  in  Num.  xir.  45,  iii.  1-3*  oom- 
paje^J  with  Judg.  i.  17.  It  mny  be  arcounted  for^ 
however,  thus : — fn  Kum.  iii.  3  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  nnnie  explained.  The  book  of  Numbers  wa» 
writtm  bter  than  thb,  tmd  consequently,  even  in 
xpeaking  of  an  eai-lier  event  which  lo*jk  place  at 
the  ainie  ipot,  the  writer  might  apply  the  namc^ 
tiiougb  At  thai  point  of  tlie  history  it  luid  ttot  been 
given.  Tlien  in  Jiidg.  i.  17  we  have  the  Canaamtg 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaoniti^  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  toksn 
of  their  Tictory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  aaine 
time  of  the  original  Uebi-ew  designation  girea  in 
the  Wilderness, 

So  far,  tlien»  judging  the  work  simply  tty  what 
we  Hod  hi  it,  tliere  in  abundaut  erideure  to  ihow 
that«  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mtifiaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  arc  of  lat«ir  growtli.  We 
are  not  obliged »  because  of  the  Ute  date  of  these 
poiiloDS,  to  bring  duwn  tlie  rc»t  of  the  book  to 
Lter  timen.  This  ia  coutmiy  to  Ujc  expresa 
daitn  advance  by  larce  poitions  at  least  iu  be 
from  Moaes,  and  to  otlici-  evidence^  both  literary 
and  htfltorical,  in  fiivour  of  a  Moriaic  ori^nn.  On 
Uie  othei'  liand,  when  we  )eni<*mbei'  how  entirely 
duiing  some  peiiod*  of  Jewirvh  hi.^toiy  the  Ijiw 
wsems  to  hare  been  fotpjtten,  «nd  aj^rain  how  netc^ 
aarj  it  would  be  nihir  tlie  seventy  you-s  of  exile  to 
iJiplftiu  pome  of  it<s  &richai«ras  and  lo  imU\  here  and 
there  short  not*-*  to  make  it  more  ititellttrihle  to 
the  people,  nothing  tan  be  iisoie  natund  than  to 
tuppfwse  ihiit  such  later  additioii*  were  niiule  by 
fclxm  atui  Nelnemiah, 

HI,  We  are  now  to  cooiuder  the  evid»?nce  lying 
Oiitiide  of  tJic  Pcntateudi  iti«lf,  whldi  bi'iJir*  upi.n 
itfl  aathoriihip  and  the  probable  date  of  its  <>omjio* 
•Jtioo.  Thifl  evidence  is  of  three  kinds:  UrsU  direct^ 
metttlon  of  tlie  work  as  already  eiti^^ting  in  tlie  later 
bookA  of  the  Bible ;  leooudlj,  the  existeaoe  of  a  book 
»ub«tantinUy  the  aama  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amotig&t  the  SonmHtaiu ;  and,  lastly,  all usiotis  less 
direct,  inch  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  which  presuppo«!  its  existence. 

1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorpihip 
of  the  Ijiw  in  Josh,  i.  7,  8,  "acooniioK  to  :dl  the 
Law  which  Moses  my  servant  comm/iuded  Uvee/' — 
'*  tills  bc»ok  of  the  Law  »ihall  not  depoit  out  of  thy 
mouth/' — and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  tJ  (in  xxiv.  26*, 
'*  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Go<l  '*),  in  all  which 
plaoes  Mosea  is  said  to  have  written  it.  This  agrt^es 
with  what  we  have  already  seen  re^ptniiig  l)eu- 
teit>nomy  and  ccjtain  other  itortions  of  the  Pema- 
tench  whiclj  ai^  lusciibed  in  the  Pentateuch  it^lf 
lo  Moses*  They  ccuniot,  however,  be  cited  as  prov« 
ing  that  the  Perititeuch  in  its  prer^cut  fotTn  and  in 
ill  lit  porta  is  Mosaic, 

Th«  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  A  rra»o&  may  be  alleged  tW  this 
dlfftnmoe  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges* 
In  t^  eyes  of  Josiiua,  the  friend  and  immediate 
sticceracr  of  Moses,  the  I^w  would  possoB  unspeak- 
ible  value.     It  wai  to  be  his  guidic  as  the  Optaiii 


B    JtttH^U-.UI 


«J  tf.ntMf 


mineat  position  which  tt  «A«^utMeB  iit  the 
telk  us  of  thF*  eitplcit*  of  Jn«^tm*  In  t 
Jud.  ; 

dej  I 

int*^  ^ —-^  r  -" 

oppre&Mirs  the  absence  ot  alt  nentlaii  ol  tbt  ik«t 
of  the  l^w  is  easily  to  be  aoocninted  ftr. 

It  in  a  little  remarkable,  i 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  tlie  I 
tiidertng  the  express  pivrisioti  mmut  lur 
in  Deuteionomy,  we  should  have 
the    Hixt  appotntmeat  of  a  king 
would  have  been  made  to  the  n%|itireiMiiilia^yi 
Liw.     A  p)xiphet  like   SorotjeJ,  we  mtfft  Iww 
thought,  could  not  &il  to  direcl  lise  alter' 
newly  made  king  to  ths  Book  in  aooo/ 
which  lie  was  to  gpverti.     But  if  he  dt.i  .  . ,  ^ 
hietoiy  does  not  teU  ua  so;  though  ther*  an,  it 
is  it  lie.  allusions  which  can  only  be  intirpfila^  «i 
the  supposition   that  the   Liw  was  kooriu    The 
tirst  mention  of  the  Law  of  Mou^  alUr  the  aCt- 
tlishment  of  the  monarchy  i  ' 

hifi  »an  Solomon,  on  his  d^' 

KroRi  that  ptU6»gtf  there  ca&  U  . — - 

had  himsalt'  framed  hia  mtt  ia  ■ooonltDM  at&  n, 

and  WAS  destroiu  tliat  his  ton  «ht:iiiH  it  th'  czr*. 

Tlie  wo>d»  *♦  as  it  i*  written  i 

lihow  tltat  fome  poition,  at  v 

Pentateuch  is  relerred  lo,  and  tiisr  tnr  r.«»  ^«»(t- 

ceiv«J  a^  the  Law  of  Mosea*    Tbt 

MSf^ms  to  be  to  fxurts  of  Beutemttom  t 

favours  the  Mosaic  authorship  ai 

viti.  9,  we  atY  told  th«t  **  there  w  i 

ark  save  the  two  taU^  of  stt  li?  »v  ' 

tljer^  Hi  Horeb/*     In  viiL  :    ,  -  i 

woids,  "As  Thou  ^iK'^t  1..   f  '     - 

Thyften-aa*;"  but  th.    .    .        - 

prove  anything  as  to  th^    lii  .  i    .j*  c  i  -  ir  » 

teuch.     'l*he  reference  may  he  etiber  to  ILl  1U»^, 

t},  or  to  Deut»  xtv.  2, 

In  2  K.  xi.  12,  '*  tlie  t^imocy"  iswt  Ib^ 
the  hands  of  Joaah  at  his  cofouackn.  Tw  a^ 
hart  been  a  book  oouuiaiitg  C4thet  the  wimis  sTlk 
Monde  Law.  or  at  lout  the  Book  of  lWtf«aB0f» 
a  copy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  m  4» 
pectc»l  to  make  with  his  own  hnod  at  thtiiiDs^ 
his  nooca&ion. 

In  the  Books  of  Chnanide*  far  raoielmi'"  *  "^ 
tinn  is  mstde  of  *'  the  l^w  of  JebdaE, 
b(>*^k  of  the  Law  of  Moms:" — ii  &cl  •' 
be  oot'ounted  for  jKwrlly  Ut  the  pr4esiiy  C0»*wi*r  J 
thas^  books.     Thus  w«  titid  lli« tit's  pr«fHrBtj«  if 
tlir  worship  nf  Gi0A  Lt  **  Aceordtnf  M  tk»  Lee  d 
Jrhovah  *•  ( 1  Chr.  ivi,  40 f.     In  hks  fHinf»  »**^ 
mon  occur  the   rv    -    •♦  ♦i-    I  -  •    ^i    T**»..it*i  sn 
Gihl,  tbestJifutc^ 
ch;U]gi-'d    y[*T»%  V  I 
13).      In  2  Chr.  Jiii*   ti   »*   ^4^1 
♦♦  forsook  th«»  biw  of  Jdiovslt  j"  in 
i^mnvuidetl  Judah  "to  f^ik  Jthovnii  lar  '*cw - 
their  bitticfa.  and  to  4o  ike  Inn  end  tiM  i 
menL"     lo  iv.  3,  the  profilift  Ai 
A&a  that  **  now  for  a  long  Muson  Ismd 
Without   the  tme  Ood,   aod  wilhnst 
pri$ftt    imd     withiiut     JUi^r  ;**     ai>J    i 
we    find  Jel,oaiuiy»luit    apfiaiutui^ 
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irith  prifsts  and  I^Titet,  to  vem.n :  "  thej 
Judfth,  and  had  the  book  of  the  I^w  of 
irith  them. '  In  zxv.  4,  Amas^jT:  b  said 
acted  in  a  |ArticuIar  instance  *  -  ai  it  is 
n  the  Ijtw  of  the  book  of  Moses."  In 
t,  21,  Nezekiah*8  reflations  are  eznressly 
ave  been  in  aivonlance  with  **  the  Law  of 
**  In  xxxiii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
loil  in  refereiK«  to  the  Temple : — "  so  that 
take  heed  to  do  ail  that  I  have  commanded 
ording  to  the  whole  Law  and  the  statutes, 
ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Motes."  In 
•,  occurs  the  memorable  passaga  in  which 
he  priest  is  said  to  hare  **  found  a  book  of 
of  Jehorah  (given)  by  Moses."  This  hap- 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
>rdingly  we  are  told  in  zxzt.  26,  that 
life  had  been  regulated  in  accordance  with 
:h  was  "  written  in  the  Law  of  Jehorah." 
a  and  Nehemiah  wt  hare  mention  several 
de  of  the  Law  of  Moaas,  and  here  there  can 
ibt  that  our  present  Ptatateuch  is  meant; 
lave  no  reomn  to  suppose  that  any  later 
of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  tlien,  the 
I*entatpuch  was  regarded  as  tlie  work  of 
I-ara  iii.  2,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
>  man  of  God  ;"  ri.  18,  *'  as  it  is  written  in 
of  Mone«;"  rii.  6,  Exra  it  is  itaid  "was 
scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  Neh. 
"the  commandments,  judgments,  &c.,  which 
imandedst  Thy  serrant  Moses"  riii.  I,  lie, 
the  remarkable  acrount  of  the  rending  of 
ik  of  the  Law  of  Mosa."  See  also  ix.  3, 
1-3. 

U>oks  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
nn  ancient  reconls,  are  probably  in  their 
>rm  as  late  as  the  time  of  Kara.     Hence  it 

*  8iippo6«^l  that  if  tlie  reference  is  to  the 
'entateuch  in  Kzm,  the  present  Pentatewh 

0  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  Hut  this 
follow.  The  Book  of  Kzra  s]ieaks  of 
as  it  exibted  iu  the  time  of  the  writer ; 

s  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  exiitteti 
re.     Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who 

*  been  Kzra)  in  making  mention  of  the  Law 
reters  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it  which 

the  paiiicular  periods  over  which  his  his- 
els.  SubttantiuUy,  no  doubt,  it  was  the 
»k ;  and  there  waA*  no  special  reason  why 
aider  should  tell  us  of  any  corrections  and 

which  in  tlie  course  of  tinoe  had  been  in- 
into  it. 

ti.  ix.  11.  13,  the  Iaw  of  Moses  is  men- 
ad  here  apiin,  a  book  diAering  in  nothing 

present  Pentateuch  is  proliably  meant, 
are  all  the  paaages  of  the  Old  Testament 

1  which  "the  Law  of  Mo»e^"  *•  the  book 
AW,"  or  such  like  expreKsions  occur,  de- 
e  •>zi^tenoe  of  a  particular  book,  the  author- 
whuh  was  sicribed  to  Mo!«es.  In  the 
and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are  many 
to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  written  docu- 
nv  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  But 
i^ce  hitherto  adduceil  from  the  historical 
iDi{ue«tiuu.tMy  strong;  first,  in  &rour  of 
existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  IVnta^ 

^Uriuos  and  Intrresttanc  fact,  for  the  knowledge  !  with  Sanballat  in  the  govemment  of  Judaea,  as  well  as  tke 
'  are  Indrbted  to  Sir  H.  Rawllnsoa.  that  Sargun    aientlon  of  ArmMsns  in  the  anny  of  Samaria  (*  lUuslntlfla 
'*r  mto  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  oarrylnR  off  '  ;f  l<«7ptlaii  Histoiy.'  Sec.,  in  ths  IVons.  qf  H99  StC  LU 
>>lan  tribr^  settled  them  tai  Samaria,    'litis  ,  ISMi,  pari  L  pY-  l^**  ^^) 
V  <ie»bffo  the  AimNsB  came  to  ke  siwot.4sl>c> 


trach — ^more  particularly  of  Genesis  and  tlie  \tfgk 
portions  wf  the  remaining  books ;  and  nazt,  aa  f  bow- 
ing a  universal  belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  tht 
work  was  written  hj  Moses. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  oompoaition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  isamaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  differing  very  materially  from  those  nossewied 
by  the  Jews,  ezcejit  in  a  few  passages  whicfa  had 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered , 
such  for  inslance  as  Ex.  xii.  40 ;  L¥at.  zxvii.  4. 
The  Samaritans,  it  b  said,  must  have  denved  their 
Book  of  the  Law  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  whoee  land 
they  occupied ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  be 
willing  to  accept  religious  books  from  the  Two. 
Hcnoe  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
the  Pentateocfa  must  have  existed  in  its  present  fonn 
belbre  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah;  the  only 
pari  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  the  common  heritage 
of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 

we  aliould  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 

the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.     It  could  not 

have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  kingH. 

It  must  have  bimi  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 

and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.    The  history  becomes 

at  this  point  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 

a  nneasure  so  important  aa  the  oodirication  of  Uie 

Law,  if  it  had  taken  place,  oould  have  been  pasked 

over  in  silence.    Let  us,  then,  examine  the  «.videiice. 

What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  reoelv^ 

the  Pentateuch  from  the  Ten  Tribes  f    Aooording  U. 

2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 

heathen  colonists  belonging  to  different  Assyrian  and 

Arabian'  tribes,  who  were  transplanted  by  Shalma- 

never  to  occupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 

had  carried  away  captive.     It  is  evident,  however, 

that  a  considerable  poition  of  the  original  Israelitish 

pi>pulation  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 

!  Samaria.     For  we  find  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-20)   that 

Ilezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes 

who  were  in  the  land  of  Ismel  to  come  to  the  great 

.  PsMsover  which    he  celebrated,   and   the  dillei«nt 

tribes  are  mentioned  (vers.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 

not  respond  to  the  invitation.     Later,  Ksarliaddon 

adopted  'lie  policy  of  Shulmaneser  and  a  still  furthc/ 

deportation  took  place  (tizr.  iv.  2).     But  even  afW 

this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  proliability 

preponderated,  the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its 

I  original  inhabitants.     Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not 

I  like  Ilezekiah  invite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in 

I  the  worship  at  Jerusalem.     But  finding  himself 

■  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power  of  Assyria, 

I  now  on  the  decline,  he  viitually  daimeil  the  land  of 

Israel  as  the  rightful  apamwe  of  David's  throne, 

adopteil  energetic  measures  for  the  suppmwion  of 

idnhitry,    and  even   exterminateii    the   Samaritan 

prieits.'    But  what  is  of  more  importance  as  show 

'  ing  that  somr  portion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  i»tiU 

lell  in  the  land,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  collection 

was  nuule  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 

.  told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money  "  of  the 

lund  of  Jfiina^seA  and  AjpAraim,  and  of  all  the  rgm* 

•  nitnt  of  Israel,**  ab  well  as  **  of  J  udah  and  Benjamin* 

j  (2  Chr.  zxxiv.  9).     And  so  also,  at)er  the  disco- 
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refT  o1  t^e  tk»3)c  of  the  Lnw^  Jo^iuh  bound  not  on)j 
•*aJl  wIhj  were  pit»ent  in  Jixflj»h  and  lienjamiu*'  to 
■tuicl  tft  thf*  covenant  conti»itt*id  in  it,  but  he  *'  took 
awAV  nil  the  abotniuatiofui  out  of  all  the  eoantries 
that  |]eitaibe*jl  lo  tiio  chUdrvn  of  Urnei^  and  made 
&U  that  were  present  in  lifvuil  to  serret  eren  to 
ierye  Jeborah  their  <lnd.  Atid  ail  hir  day*  tUt^y 
deputed  Dot  fixttn  e«rviiif^  Jeiiovah  Ifm  God  t^  thtnr 
fatken"  (2  Chr.  ixiir.  32,  33 1. 

Liter  fet,  during  the  vice-mvftlty  of  Gediiliiih, 
we  find  still  the  name  telling:  rnimiftsttd  on  the  port 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  ha-l  *hown  itself  under  He- 
■ekioh  And  Josiah.  Eighty  derotee«  from  Shechenif 
from  Shiloh,  and  from  tMimnria,  came  with  all  the 
ai^ufl  of  mouniintf,  and  benritig  oflerings  iu  their 
hjindf  to  the  Temple  at  Jariualem.  Thej  thus  tas- 
tlHed  both  their  wrrow  for  the  detulatloa  that  had 
ixime  Qpm  it,  and  tlietr  I'eadioe^s  to  take  a  pait  in 
the  woi-ship  there,  noi^  th.it  order  waa  restored. 
And  this,  it  nifij  be  r*««anabl]r  presumed,  wii»  m^\f 
ooe  pAity  out  of  nuLj  who  came  on  a  like  enTind. 
AH  these  fiicts  prore  that,  lo  lar  was  the  intercom ir>ie 
betvreea  Judah  aud  tbe  remnant  of  isinvl  from  Wing 
embittered  by  religious  apimooities,  that  it  wa*  the 
reltgiouj  boiid  that  h^zrd  them  togt*thcr.  Hence 
it  would  hav'e  been  quite  pot^siblo  dniiiig  atir  por- 
tion of  thiA  period  for  the  mtied  8»maritaii  popti- 
Lution  to  have  received  the  I^w  tVom  the  Jew«« 

This  is  fai"  more  pi*obnhIe  than  that  copies  of  the 
Peutateuch  should  have  been  pi*«erved  axDoiigitt 
thoae  families  of  the  Ten  Tnb<i  who  bad  either 
QMvipcii  whea  the  land  was  shaven  bj  tlie  mzor 
of  the  king  of  A.^Tria,  or  who  had  stn\ggled  back 
thither  tiora  their  exile.  If  «»ven  iu  JeiiiiAletn 
it^lf  the  Book  of  the  biw  wo*  so  «caroe*  and  had 
been  n  foi^tten,  that  the  piotia  king;  Jtysmh  knew 
uothjog  of  it«  i.'ontcnUi  till  it  waa  aecideittallr  dr*- 
coveit?d;  still  less  probahle  is  it  that  in  fsiael, 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  w&ftted  by  intaitions,  ai»y 
copies  of  it  «boviid  have  survivpd. 

On  the  whole  we  should  be  led  to  itifer  that 
thei*e  had  been  a  gradual  fti«ion  of  the  heiitb'n 
eettiere  with  the  oiipnal  inhabitant*.  At  tirRt  the 
foimer,  who  n|rmxled  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
natiooal  deity  like  one  of  their  own  fitlse  i*i*h, 
cndemvottred  to  appear e  Him  by  ailoptii»g  in  prut 
the  relffiotu  woi-ship  of  the  nation  whose  laud  they 
0C3Cupied«  They  did  this  in  the  (inst  iiL-^laiicet  not 
by  mixing  with  the  resident  [topulat40i»,  but  by 
sending  to  the  king  of  AfttsyTia  tor  one  of  the 
Jsraelitish  priesta  who  had  been  carried  ciptive. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  th«f  amalgamation  of  mres 
bccune  complete  and  the  woi'ship  of  Jiihoviih  super- 
seded the  woj^hip  of  idols,  jon  is  evident  In^th  tiotn 
the  wish  of  the  SamaritAUs  to  join  in  tlje  Temple- 
worship  after  the  Captivity,  and  from  the  abt^cnce 
of  iK  idolatrous  symboLs  on  Gerizjm.  So  far,  then, 
the  history  hares  us  altogether  m  doubt  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Pentateuf  t^   -  ivf>d  by  tne 

ISainaritJins,     Copies  of  it  r,  .ii  iellt  in 

the  north ejTi  kin gdoin  after  ^^M  s  itiva^imr, 

though  this  is  hardly  pmlNihle ;  or  ilwy  might  have 
l>e-?u  iutrodueed  thithtar  during  the  religiou:^  informs 
of  Heceklnli  or  Josiah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Smitantiai  Pec- 
lAteuch  is  against  any  such  sii}ipo«ttioti.  It  ii£ree» 
90  remarbihly  with  the  eiisting  ttebrew  Paitateuch, 
ftud  that,  too,  in  those  paAsages^  which  ai«  moiu- 
lastiy  interpolations  and  oori^'tious  aa  late  as  the 
tiiae  cf  Eitrn,  that  we  must  look  for  some  ether 
period  to  whidi  to  iiefet  the  adoption  of  the  Rooks 
«f  Ikms  \f§  1)^  tgaoDaxxtaxa.    'V^\%  wc  tind  afUr 
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the  Babytcfniah  0xlltf^  at  tW  tiit»«  «fi 
of  th«  rival  ftorariip  on  Gefisxm, 
from  Babylon   there   is  tin  e^y^dc 
ritans  rrgariilM    the   Jew«  with  xnv 
di&lJke  or  hiMtJiItf.      But  the  TxuiitfiH 
s^ispicion  witli  which  Nebenv^h  jt^h 
when  he  was  rebuilding  thr  i 

voked  their  wnalit.      Frofn  i 

wvre  d4*clared  and  opeD  «*fu,FT^.  n^J 
tween  the  two  aati«ms  was  fkrtlMr  4 
the  deteriniiiiiiion  of  Kfhcniittb  lo 
riages  whioh  h»L|  beien  ootitrwtid 
S-unaritAns,  ^tMiAvseh  the  br^tW 
priest  (sn  Jo»*phii«  catls  hittt*  Amt.  b| 
himself  acting  h)gh>pne$i,  w«s  eae  cf 
He  refus«d  to  di^oM^  hi .  Mif>,  anl  %m 
his  (ather<iti»Uw  vrh« 

loss  of  his  piiesil ',  m  J^ 

hifn  high'pnest  of  the  Xiew 
Geriaim.  With  Manasseli  oa4Jiy  i^tbr  i 
who  refused  to  divoree  their  w^f«,  ' 
It  «rma  hijrhly  pn^blt  «h«l  ikm  I 
Teutateucb  with  them,  and  adopM  H 
of  the  new  reli^ooa  sy^tetti  which  tfa 
A  full  discuasicN:!  of  thh,  qiwstiga 
place  hei^e.  J  t  is  stiffident  mi!r<ily  ts  lA 
the  existence  of  a  Sazzmritaa  ~ 

rially  difffnrf-  ♦  ^he  Keiltvw 

u}M>u  the    ;  eh*  attll^dty 

And  we  itu:\  iew  */  ~    " 

liook  vi.  cluip,  4h  ^imuEfitm 

was  iu  fiKt  a  tmr.  ^r%*t  tm«4 

same  view  is  tjituMUy   ^ij«^ic«i  hf  i 
Pent.  Sam.  |i|i,  8^  S).' 

8.  We  aie  uaw  to  .-^-.n.a.i^r  ^i4m 
indirect  kind,  which  i 

MoEiitic  authorBhIp  as  ^  :3i 

work  aa  a  whole.      T;  ^ 

et'er,  if  satkcfaetotily   r  a 

'      '   ■ -       '  that  Sja^^  wno*  tirj 

tmd  to  simf  itf  #1 
lusionaiifid  ifuniiltH^l 
the  eii5teuce  o«  the  Boo^  of  tht  Ls«.  il 
iiiurfover  the  tnHueocie  of  t^  Li^  *f  ^ 
hre  civil  und  mligioos  e#  the 
kvttliiiiiuit  iu  tiie  laad  of  C^aati.  JMJ 
•^piiil  tiansfuNsd  into  all  t^ 
hv^tMiical.  poeTie  ximI  ynfli^iimb 
except  on  the  baab  of  tfce  ~ 
eiistmg  t)cfore  the  witiwieeef^ 
ranoao.  tKi»  whole  of  (heir 
patio n  1   becoin)^  « 

It  ts  t  to  (edtMM 

IB,  ift:L  ...  |.<^iilkrlT  < 
pojliuii  ai  It  15  itidirrrt  uti  i 
the  if-TU'h  nCthe  nr^^injtJT  i 


nlhvrw^  who  »ifppost  thf  fN***' 
written  hi  the  litres  r^  fht  1^^ 
ab^ujd.     It  lA  e^r,  ! 
n  uu  I  qer  that  t)ie 
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Vt'lbiii   «xrin<  I 

lll^tl'e  t/UiU  p: 

All  this  IkL?  bfy-u    (Ugiir  3  •'.Si  ^-^ 

Uii^   uideiAltgftblt  naitfct  li^  *  ' 
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I  by  Heiiptaiber^  in  his  Aut/^entie 
fuchs.  We  will  aatisty  ourwlves  with 
t  some  of  the  mctet  strikin);  pntwages  in 
vincidences  Wttraen  the  later  books  and 
Mich  (omitting  Deuteronomy  lor  the 
pear. 

who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
\mo:i,  who  prophMied  in  both  kingdoms ; 
<a,  whotfe  miniittiy  wns  confined  to  lumci, 
•reoors  which  imply  tlie  existence  cf  a 
e  of  KiwA.  The  following  comparison  of 
iiy  mtiify  us  on  this  point : — Joel  ii.  2 
14  ;  ii.  3  with  Cien.  ii.  8,  9  Ccomp.  xiii. 
irith  Num.  xiv.  13;  ii.  20  with  V^.  x.  19; 
,  E.  v.]  with  Gen.  vi.  12 ;  ii.  l.J  with  Ex. 
V.  [iii.J  18  with  Num.  xxv.  I. — Again, 
rith  Num.  xxi.  28 ;  ii.  7  with  Kx.  xxiii.  G, 
;  ii.  8  with  Ex.  xxii.  25  &c. ;  ii.  9  with 
:V2  kc. ;  iii.  7  with  Gen.  zriii.  17 ;  iv.  4 
xiv.  3,  and  Dent.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12 ;  ▼.  12 
XXXV.  :U  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  6  and  Am. 
17  with  Ex.  xii.  12;  ▼.  21  &c.  with 
:iri,  Lev.  xxiii.  36 ;  vi.  1  witli  Num.  i. 
ntii  <it>ii.  xxxvii.  25  (this  is  probably  the 
Honj5itenbei"g's  is  wrong") ;  vi.  8  w^th 
\\i ;  vi.  14  with  Num.  xzsiv.  8  ;  viii. 
xxi.  2,  Lev.  xxv.  39 ;  ix.  13  with  I.ev. 
;c<»jnp.  Ex.  iii.  8\ — Agnin,  Hosoa  i.  2 
IX.  5-7  ;  ii.  1  [I  10]  with  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
i.  2  [i.  1 1]  with  Ex.  i.  10 ;  iii.  2  with  Ex. 
.  S  with  I^v.  vi.  17  &c.,  and  vii.  1  &c. ; 
L»*v.  xxvi.  2tJ;  iv.  17  w.th  Ex.  xxxii.  9, 
rith  Ki.  X.  9;  vi.  2  with  (len.  xvii.  18; 
Ex.  xxxiv.  12-16  ;  xii.  6  [A.  V.  5]  with 
;  xii.  10  [9]  with  Lov.  xxiii.  43 ;  xii.  15 
<Jen.  ix.  5.  * 

K)oks  of  Kings  we  have  also  refrrence*  as 
1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29 ;  xxi.  3  to 
23,  Num.  xxxvi.  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
'<»mp.  iJeut  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15;  xxii.  17 
:xvii.  16,  17.— 2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
.  1  to  Lev.  xxv.  39  io. ;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
I.  xii.  10;  vi.  18  to  Gen.  xix.  11;  vi.  28 
i.  29 ;  vii.  2,  19  to  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  vii.  3 
.  46  (ix»mp.  Num.  v.  3). 
'  if.  .x't  a|>p«ar!«  from  the  examination  of 
taut  Jt>wish  Uteiatui-e,  the  Pentateuch 
i  canonical  book  ;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
A{  known  that  its  words  hati  become 
woitls  among  the  p'*<»ple ;  and  if  the 
aid  apptul  to  it  as  u  i^cognized  and  well^ 
umi>nt, — how  oo:.ies  it  to  pa8.H  that  in 
of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
s  a  umonical  book  seems  to  have  l)ecn 
gotten?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the 
i  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  Chr. 
fcc,  were  thwe: — In  the  eighteenth  year 
.,  the  king,  who  had  already  taken  a<.-tive 
ir  the  ftuppiTStfion  of  idolatry,  dctLimined 
th«*  necessary  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
.  U<come  seriously  dilapidated,  and  to 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  purity,  lie 
'  lir«>ctetl  Hilkiah  the  high-pnest  to  take 
he  monifs  that  were  contiibuted  for  the 
Miring  the  progrens  of  the  woik,  Hilkiah, 
m^j  in  the  Temple,  came  upon  a  copy 
£  «»t  the  Law — which  must  have  long  lain 

.  (irvvc's  Tcry  intentUng  {wper  on  Nahloos  ft^ble  lamp  which  on  every  other  night  of  the  yvar  but 
cnrit.in^  in  rotation  Tburute.  1861.  Speuk- 1  this  barns  in  fVunt  of  tA«  hoij  books.  The  two  prieatl 
rrvlcr  uf  the  yom  kippoor  In  the  Samaritan  '  md  a  few  of  tbo  people  know  the  whule  of  tte  Toiak  h§ 
h-  Aifn  that  the  rt-duUun  of  thr  IVntat^och  !  teart"  (p.  84«) 
'  J  thn<uch  the  mght,  "  without  fvm  the  i 


neglected  and  forgo  a  m — and  told  Shaphu  the  wriU 
of  his  disooverr.  The  effect  prodooed  by  tbis  wat 
very  remarkable.  The  king,  to  whom  Shaphan  read 
the  words  of  the  book,  was  filled  with  oonatemauon 
when  he  lerimt  for  the  tirst  time  how  iar  the  natio:: 
had  departed  from  the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  ant 
Hilkijih  and  others  to  conault  the  prophetess  Huldah, 
who  only  confirmed  his  fears.  The  ooosequenoe 
was  that  he  held  a  solemn  assembly  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  **  resul  in  their  ears  all  the  words 
of  the  book  of  the  covenant  tliat  was  found  in  th^ 
house  of  tlie  Lord." 

How  aw  we  to  explain  this  surpiise  and  alarm  ilk 
the  mind  of  Josinh,  betraying  as  it  does  such  uttnr 
ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Ijiw,  and  of  the 
severity  of  its  threntenings— except  on  the  suppo- 
sition timt  as  a  written  document  it  had  well  nigh 
peiislied  ?  This  mtwt  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is 
not  so  extnioitiinaiy  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appean  at 
fii-st  siglit.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  leign  :i 
Jehoshaphnt  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  th*; 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law.  That 
moimrch  not  only  instituted  **  teachiog  priests/'  but 
we  ai-e  told  that  as  they  went  about  the  country  they 
had  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  them.  But  tluit  was 
300  yean  before,  a  }x>riod  equal  to. that  between 
the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ;  and  in  such  au 
interval  great  changes  miLst  have  taken  place.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Aluu  the  profAiet  Inainli 
diivcted  the  people,  who  in  their  hopeless  infatiuition 
wei-e  seeking  counsel  of  ventriloquists  and  necit>- 
manceiv,  to  turn  **  to  the  I^w  and  to  the  Testi- 
mony;*' and  He£?kiah,  who  lucceciled  Ahaz.  had 
no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophefs 
advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  oi'  out- 
rageous wickedne«,  ami  tilled  Jerusalem  with  idola. 
How  great  a  desolation  might  one  widced  prince 
ell'i>ct,  eti]iecially  during  a  lengthened  reign  I  To 
this  we  must  »ld,  that  at  no  timo,  in  all  probability, 
were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing  in 
writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  custom,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory 
for  its  tinasmisMion.  Just  as  at  this  day  in  Egypt, 
persons  are  to  be  founti,  even  illiterate  in  ottier 
respects,  who  can  repeat  the  whole  KuHin  by  heart, 
and  as  some  modem  Jews  are  able  to  recite  the 
whole  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moees,r  so  it  prolnbly 
was  then:  the  Law,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  was  orally  preserved  and  inculcateti.  The 
ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the  mere 
foroe  of  obaer\'ance,  though  mudi  of  it  doubtless 
became  perverted,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps 
obwlete.  through  the  neglect  cf  the  priirta.  Still 
it  is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifelesis  manner  of 
their  worship,  not  against  their  totti  neglect,  that 
the  burning  words  of  the  prophets  are  directed. 
The  command  of  Moses,  which  fatid  U|«>u  the  king 
the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Law  for 
himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregaixled.  Heie 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  propliet  or  righteous 
man  puhsessed  a  (opy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  why  copies  should  be  brought  under  tlie 
notice  of  the  king.  We  may  undei>tand  this  by  a 
parallel  case.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  in  our 
own  country,  bcfoie  the  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
similar  drciimstaaii*  to  have  happened.   How  many 
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tltpi^,  do  we  tupprw*  of  the  Scriptuiis  we/'c  m»JL>f 
Such  a«  dki  eiut  ^ould  W  iu  tJi«  hand^  of  a  few 
iMnusd  meii,  or  more  prob^iblj  iu  the  libiiricK  of 
DliQtMisteries.^  Even  Afber  a  tninsLniiont  Vik^  Wiclirs, 
bad  Immh  nuide.  the  pi>ople  u  a  whole  woald  know 
Bothiog  wbaU?er  of  Uw  Bible ;  u\d  f  et  they  w(m«  a 
Chiistun  people,  nud  wer«  in  some  nuauiire  at  least 
iticti'uctod  out  of  the  Scnptui'es,  though  the  volume 
itself  could  Bcai-ccl y  ever  Imte  beeu  eeeiu  Even  the 
mooaiicht  uoleH  he  happened  to  be  a  loan  of  lenm> 
lag  or  piety,  would  renmia  iu  tJie  same  ignonuicc 
as  his  iubjeeta,  Wbatex'er  knowledge  there  wiii^  of 
the  Bible  and  of  reli^loD  would  be  kept  alive  dii^Ay 
bf  mcsm  of  the  Litui-gies  used  in  public  wonhip. 
So  It  wax  Id  Jud:di.  Tlvp  oi-ol  traofiniaiioii  o£  the 
Lftw  and  the  living  wlii^&»  of  the  prophcta  had 
i-p*jiie<led  the  written  document,  till  at  last  it  had 
beconae  so  acarce  aj  to  be  alrna>t  unknown^  But 
the  hand  of  God  6o  oi-deied  it  that  wliai  king  and 
people  weie  both  eailous  for  ii*formatioa,  and  Hpe:il 
for  th«  reccptjou  of  the  tiuth,  the  writteo  document 
rtaelf  was  bi-ought  to  light. 

Od  citrefuUy  weighing  alt  the  evidinioe  hitlwrto 
■dduoed^  we  aui  Imrdly  questioD,  withottt  ft  literarj 
•cepticiMn  which  would  be  most  anre«iaooAble»  that 
tlM  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  a^nsiderable  tztent  aa 
early  as  th«  time  df  Mo8e»,  though  it  may  have 
utidergone  many  later  re  visions  aiid  coiTectioiu^  the 
last  of  the&e  being  oeitiunly  mt  late  as  tlie  time  of 
ICzra,  But  as  rcgaids  any  dii-eet  and  uTiimfipucb- 
able  testimony  to  the  compositioa  of  the  whole 
work  by  Mo*es  we  hnve  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  five— tJiatoF  Lhputcrunomy— elaJmi  in  exprea* 
temi*  to  be  Irom  hii  baud.  And  yet,  strange  to 
tty,  tlu»  is  the  very  book  m  whicii  modem  chtictim 
reiufiei  taoftt  peremptorily  to  admit  the  chum.  It 
ia  of  impoitdiice  thei  cfoi'C  to  consider  thia  i^uestioii 
ftepnmtely. 

All  allow  thivt  the  Book  of  the  Covenaat  in 
EiodosT  perhaps  a  grejit  part  of  Leviticus  an«l  some 
part  of  Kuinliei-s,  were  written  by  Israel**  greatest 
fender  and  pn^phet.  But  Deuteronomyf  it  is  alleged^ 
IS  in  style  aud  purpose  jm  utttirly  unlike  the  genuine 
urntuigs  of  Moset  tliat  it  is  quite  trnpcKsible  to 
betieve  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how  then  set 
aside  tile  cxpi^en  testimony  of  the  Iwok  itself? 
IJow  fxpbiin  thv  &et  that  lUotKs  is  there  said  to 
have  wiiUeu  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have' 
consigned  it  to  th«  custody  of  the  priestAi  and  to 
iwive  chained  tlie  Levites  M*dulouily  to  pjiisenre  it 
by  the  side  of  the  ai  k  ?  Only  by  tlie  bold  asMition 
that  the  fiction  wa*  iJiventwi  by  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  groit  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  colour  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
The  author  hi*st  feigns  the  name  of  Moaer  that  he 
may  gain  the  greater  consideration  under  the  shadow 
of  his  name,  aud  tJieii  proceeds  to  re-enact,  but  in  a 
bmitder  and  muit;  spiritual  manner,  and  with  true 
pitiphetic  tniipii^tiou,  the  chief  portions  of  the  earlier 
l^islation. 

But  such  an  hypothecs  It  davold  of  all  pi^b** 
bllity.  For  what  writer  in  bter  times  would  evm 
have  piwumed,  unless  he  were  eo^ual  to  Moses«  to 
correct  or  suppJement  the  Law  ol  Mo«cs?  Aud  if 
he  wera  equal  to  Hoses  why  boiTow  hit  name  («ia 
KwaUl  iuppoMs  the  Deuterouomist  to  have  done;  '<% 
wder  to  lend  greater  weight  «ad  s&sctiott  to  tMis 

^ « — , 

k  VhAt  even  in  moiiMtefke  the  Bible  ww  a  oeglectMl 
%ni  AJDioat  unlaiown  bonAt,  Ja  dear  bom  tha  etocj  of 
LoChor's  ooDvtfmian, 
*  it  is  a  slftitUeaol  fact  that  I :« aUt  wlx>  wlU  have  It 
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hnrkf  The  truUi  is,  tbtwe  who  i 
posUou  impoit  rooilefn  idmi  inta  atici 
They  forget  that  what  might  be  Alhiw«htf  lo t ^ ' 
dei'n  writ4r  of  ficUoii  would  not  have  bm  tdfo!^ 
ia  oue  who  dAim«i  to  hnvi"  a  Diirtee  rrmrmwi^ 
who  came  forward  as  a  pmphel  to  iwbuki  lal  l| 
reform  the  people.  Whsch  woiUd  bt  mon  vt'tlif 
to  wia  their  obtnlienoe,  ^^Thua  wtith  JWivvtl,  c 
•*  Jf  os«s  wrot**  id)  i\m^  Word*  '*  f 

It  has  been  aiigu«iJ  in Jc^ti  Ual  m  thm  tmam 
a  feigned  chai'Mter  the  writer  di<M»  ou  mm  ^ 
is  done  by  » *  author  of  EU>ck»i4ialas.    Ht  te  i 
mauner  takes  the  aame  of  Sotomu*  tiat  It  I 
gain  a  better  h^u^iuj^  for  his  wonts  of  wu 
the  caaes  ore  not  iKuallet,     Th«  Pr«a£hir| 
tends  to  give  on  <»ld  mfin*!*  vi^ir  #»f  h^, 
one  who  had  haii  i 
reputation  for  wi 

a  Law  imp^-^'"'  .  u^^4v.*. 

mandiiig  ifi  The  fiat  is  a  mmi 

of  the  dtni   L  atf,  i\ipi  iiif*5fT /i 

human  heait.  The  Ubt  k»  ^. 
to  which  aotliing  muy  Iw  a.i  : 
Dothi^g  may  be  LlI 

But,b»id<ftli> 
have  been  writt»  jl 
which  Cftt.M^ 

1.  It  b 
which  are  juit  what  wouJ  I  U  ci, 
Moeies  to  have  been  the  authcKT,     ^ 
upon  it  that  iu  such  paange*  ■^--    ■ 
xi.  18-20  tcomp.  Et.  iiii.  16 
is  given  to  wcai'  the  l^w  vn 
amulet,  or  iJEvii.  1-9,  vhcr 
covered   with  plaster  m  m^r 
references  to  CgypUan  custotii.-^  t 
more  oBrtain  exam  pi  ei^.     In  u.  5 
^on  to   l^gyptiftO   teg^uktum?   v 
XXT.  2  to  tb«  £g>'piiau  \m>t:{ 
EgTptian  mode  of  iirigatioci^ 
Delitisch  «ee«  in  iiii*  6   to  U*«  t-,i. 
Egyptian  piH**«is  to  hnld  anlemn  pio 
masks  of  difT  '  invu(,9lol 

mining  o|:'  >,  meani 

AgaiOi  amoiL^  ;„_  .  .  ._.     ...iteowl  ami 
nesset  of  i%.Tpt,  xx^iii.  6u  (comp,  rii, 
cording  to  zxviii,  ti8«  ^^-gjpt  ^  tJx  type  | 
oppreaaora  of  Israel :  *'  UememW  Hut  C 
a  slave  in  Uie  land  of  l^gypt,*'  is  an  i 
which  is  several  time*  made  uac  ef  aa  a  I 
eotbrcLUg  the  oUijgttioiis  of  the  book  (r J 
18.  22 ;  see  the  same  appeil  in  Ltf.    ' 
pacaage  occurring  in  the  rcmarkiUe  i 
xvii.-'jcx.p  which  has  m  muoh  afiiiiltyi 
Qomyi.      lyOsLly,  referetic««  to  the 
%ypt  are  numirtus;  **  We  we 
men  in  Egypt,"  &c  (vl  21-23  *»  mwi 
iL  3) ;  and  these  occur  even  in  the  I 
Uw  of  the  kin^  (xvii.  16),  whhii  ^ 
extraordinary  if  the  bcY»k  liad  oolf  htm  % 
the  time  of  Slouassch^ 

The  phnueoiogy  o(  the  book«  Aad  dit  i 
found  m  it,  stamp  it  aa  of  the  «cme  ag*'  ^^^  (^ 
rest  of  the  Piotateuch,     The  foim  KIH, 
of  IC^n,  for  the  iemtniDe  of  the  prmKnai  'til 
occurs  in  all  19^  times  m  the  fVittstrocb),  is  fii 
JO  timca  in  Dtaleraoomy.    >i'owb«ri  do  VI    ' 


that  DevtatDtKnar  v«s  wrtueo  m  taut  f«i|pi «l  I 
b  obliged  to  nuko  hi*  *virif»-m4  *utW  lifv  la  1 
Ui  Oitler  to  aoQOtiiit  pisuitiblij  f^r  Lhc  u  i4,im1i  Hswj  I 
Kiejrpttao  ctntotiis  wh(r)i  la  dUecrttiba^  In  f^  3bA 
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In  this  book,  though  io  the  rest  of  the 
.  it  occure  1 1  times.  In  the  same  wmj, 
ther  books,  Deuteronomj  has  TJ^D  of  a 
-teatl  of  the  femiuiae  JT^??,  which  is  only 
xxii.  1 9;.  It  has  also  tlie  thini  \ten.  pret. 
iu  pro>e  occurs  only  in  the  I'entateuch 
.ehrbuch,  §1426).  The  demonstmtive 
}(n,  which  (according  to  Ewald,  §183 a, 
ri>tic  of  the  PenUteurh)  oocun  in  Deut. 

22,  xix.  1 U  uid  nowhere  eh»  out  of  the 
>>eH,  exi'ept  in  the  hiU*  book,  1  Chr.  xx.  8, 
nimaic  tlzia,  t.  15.  The  um  of  the  H 
:h  is  comfwimtively  rar^  in  later  writings, 

to  Deuteronomy  with  the  other  bookN  ot 
?uch  ;  and  so  is  Uie  old  and  rare  form  of 
tVOn,  and  the  termination  of  the  future 
le  Lxst,  according  to  Kdnig  {A.  T.  Stud. 
more  common  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
(Mik :  it  occurs  58  timw  in  Deuteronomy. 
I  in  tho  piHerite,  riii.  3,  16,  a  like  ter^ 
inwiits  itNelf ;  on  the  peculiarity  of  which 
90  6,  note)  remarks,  as  Uing  the  ori- 
iilier  form.     Other  archaisms  which  are 

the  whole  five  books  are :  the  shortening 
111,  mi?,  i.  33 ;  tPjf?,  xsvi.  12,  Ac ; 
<Tp=n'Tp,  *'  to  meet ;"  the  construction 
ive  with  DK  of  the  object  (for  instance, 
e  inteivhange  of  the  older  ifcO  (xir.  4) 

,     "  V    V 

ore  usual  B'M  ;  the  use  of  ^DT  (instead 
i.  16,  XX.13,  a  fonn  which  disappears  al- 
ter the  Pentateuch ;  many  ancient  wortb, 

♦aw,  n^p\  •cr  {yif^,  Ex.  xiii.  12). 

•  T  ;        - :  vv 

hete  are  some  which  occur  besides  only 
of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very  late  writers, 
,  who,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  decay 
ge,  Ftudiously  imitated  the  oldest  forms  ; 
1  are  found  aAerwaixls  only  in  poetry, 
(vii.  13,  xxviii.  4,  &c.),  and  D^HZD,  so 
I>euteronomy.  Again,  this  book  has  a 
words  which  hare  an  ardiaic  character. 
Tpy\  (for  the  Uter  SjO),  »00  (instead 
le  old  Can.nanite  )ton  M^-uiry,  "  off-  \ 
he  flocks;"  pTC'^,  which  as  a  name  of 
orrowed.  Is.  xlir.  2  ;  THn,  i.  41,  *•  to 
"  n^Spn,  *•  to  be  silent;-  p^^^n  (xv. 
re,"  lit.  "  to  put  like  a  collar  on  the  neck ;" 
t<»  plav  the  lord ;"  mitD,  "  «ckne«s." 

dnem  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another 
of  IVuten>nomv.     S>ee  xxix.   17,    18;! 
14;  i.  31,44;  viii.  5  ;  xxviii.  29,  49.    Of' 
parisouH  there  are  but  few  (IVIitzsih  mjs 
in  the  other  books.    The  results  nie  moe»t 
srhen  we  cnmpore  Deuteronomy  with  the 
e  Coven.'uit  (  Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  tho  one 
vith  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic) 
r.    To  cite  but  one  example :  the  images  | 
I  Hie  and  of  the  beaiing  on  eagles'  wings  '■ 
in   tht*  lWx)k  of  tho  Covenant  and  in 
y.    Comp.  Kx.  xxir.  17,  with  Dent.  iv. 
and   Kx.  xix.  4,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11.- 
i<it   to  mention  numberless  imdesi^iieil  | 
(letweeii  P.H.  xc.  and  tlie  book  of  Deutero- 
i«Ily  lb »p.  xxxii.,  we  neeil  only  here  cit« 
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th*  •»¥»-¥«•  Onj  rpgO  {H.  «.  17),  "  woik  of  tbt 
handa,"  as  dcKriptire  of  haman  actioD  genenUy 
which  mns  through  the  whole  of  Dent.  ii.  7,  zir. 
29,  xri.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  samt 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  I^viticus  (ch.  xvii.>xx..  so  manifestly  difierent 
from  the  rest  of  that  book  ,  the  Book  of  the  Corcmot 
(Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  mora 
might  be  said — for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  gleuied 
on  this  field  by  Schults  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
work  on  Deutenmomy — in  adiiition  to  all  thew 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Book,  we  have  hei«,  too,  the  evi- 
dence strung  and  clear  of  post-Mosiiic  times  and 
wntings.  The  attempt  by  a  wrong  interpretatioa 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxir.  to  bring  down 
Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  fiula 
utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
bont>w  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from  De»* 
teronomy.  Amos  shows  how  intimate  hb  acquaint- 
ance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  fmsMiges  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  1 1,  ix.  7,  whoj<c  matter  and  form  aie  both 
coloured  by  those  of  that  book.  Hoara,  who  is 
richer  than  Amoa  in  the«e  refeiences  to  the  pant, 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  full  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  I^w  (vi.  7,  xii.  4  Ice,  xiii.  9,  lu),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expintitioa  **  I 
have  written  to  him  Uie  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
I.nw,"  manifestly  incliules  Deiiteitmomj  (comp.  xi. 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  and  in  many  places  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Comp.  iv.  13  with 
Deut.  xil.  2;  vlii.  13  with  Dent,  xxviii.  68;  xi.  3 
with  Deut  i.  31;  xiii.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  11-14. 
Isaiah  begins  his  prophecy  with  the  words,  **  H«ur, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,*'  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses  in  Deut  xxxii.  1.  In  fact,  echoei 
of  the  ton<«  of  Deuteronomy  aie  heard  throoghout 
the  solenm  and  maje»tic  discounte  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Cospori,  Iteitr&je  ntr  Eml. 
m  d.  Buck  /esoui,  p.  203-210.)  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  hia  protest  against  tha 
opostasj  of  the  nation  from  the  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  he  apiwals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  eaiih,  in  like  manner  as  Monea, 
Deut.  xxxii.  1,  to  the  heavens  And  the  eaith.  The 
controversy  of  Jehovah  with  His  people  (Mic  ri. 
3-5)  is  a  compendium  as  it  wei«  of  tJie  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  Exo^lus  onwards,  whilst  tlie 
expression  D^3J^  n^3,  **i?lave-house'*  of  tlgypt  » 

Itken  from  Deut  vii.  8,  xiii.  5.  In  vi.  8,  there  ia 
no  doubt  on  allusion  to  Deut.  x.  12,  and  tlie  threat- 
enings  of  vi.  13-16  remind  us  of  Deut.  ixriii.  at 
well  as  of  Lev.  xxvi 

Since,  then,  not  only  Jeremiah  and  tlzekiel,  bu< 
Amos  and  Ho»>ea,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  s{ie:ik  in  tbt 
wonls  of  I  VuteitMiomy,  as  well  as  in  words  bcn>> 
ruwp«l  from  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
see  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory  of  those 
who,  like  Ewold,  maintain  that  Dvuterooony  vac 
composed  during  the  reign  of  ManoMoh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  docs,  during  that  of  Hexekiah. 

hut,  in  ti  uth,  the  liook  s^ienks  for  itself.  No 
imitiitor  could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We 
scarcely  need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to 
tM  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  w«  find  all  tht 
.Btonial  evitlcnce  conspiring  to  show  th.it  it  gbiu 
trom  Moaes.  T  hose  magniticent  discounca,  the  grand 
roil  of  which  can  be  httutl  and  felt  even  in  a  traa*- 
lation,  came  warm  fh>m  ^c  heart  and  fresh  (nm 
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the  If|»'  ol  Untel's  I  Jiwgivpr.  Hiey  al^•  the  autpour-* 
idj^i^  of  n  soljdtttdc  which  is  nolidD^  less  tiunn 
[xircnt^U.  It  b  the  lather  uttering  hi»  dying  ttanefi 
to  hiii  cblMnm»  no  1«»  thiio  the  f'rophet  cou[u«clling 
and  adiDonisliiiig  His  pecple.  Wh.it  Itook  cnn  vis 
with  itdihcr  in  mivjestT  or  in  teijdenn&«?  What 
wonis  ever  bore  more  sm-ely  the  suimp  of  geimine- 
ncw?  If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  pioductioQ  of 
*oiije  tiiTioroiib>  roformei%  who,  eoitAcious  of  his  own 
wealcDei^  t»  iwl  to  boiTow  dignity  and  weight  from 
Uie  nume  of  Moseji;^  then  aaim-edlj^  all  urgumciitf 
ii«WQ  fifx^m  lutonuil  evidciice  for  tKe  composition 
ftf  any  work  U'e  utterly  iiMleo.  We  c&n  nercr  tell 
whether  an  nuthor  i&  wearing  thfi  mask  of  another, 
01-  wheiiier  it  is  he  himself  wlw  speain  to  iw. 

In  i^ptte  thei'efore  of  llie  dioginatum  of  mod^n 
cntics^  we  declare  unliesitatiagly  for  the  Moiaic 
authorship  of  Dcateronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry. 

L  1'be  Book  of  Genesis  rests  chie6y  oa  docu- 
ments much  earlier  than  the  time  of  KoatUt  though 
it  wa»  probably  brought  to  veiy  nearly  its  present 
thape  either  by  Moi&  hiouelfi  or  by  cue  of  the 
eldeiK  who  aet^  under  him. 

2.  The  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbens, 
are  to  n  great  extent  Mo^c.  Besides  those  por- 
tioiui  whit'h  are  eipnessly  declared  to  hare  been 
written  by  him  (*ee  above),  other  poiiit^ns,  and 
e^pedaily  tlie  legal  S{y:tiom,  wciie,  if  not  actually 
writtifu,  in  all  piabability  dictated  by  him. 

3.  DeufaerouooiTt  excepting  the  concluding  part, 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Maaai,  as  it  proSsises  to  be. 

4.  It  i^  not  probable  that  this  was  written  before 
the  thitie  preceding  books,  because  the  legUutioD 
in  b^xodns  and  Leviticus  a&  being  the  more  ibimal 
ii  manire^tly  the  earlier^  whikt  Deutci-onomy  in 
the  cpiritnal  interpretation  Hud  applicatioo  of  the 
f.aw.  But  the  letter  ia  always  before  the  «piiit ; 
the  thing  bcfoi^  its  interpretation. 

5.  The  tii-st  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  taken  pLaoe  till  after  the 
Ismelitcs  entered  Canaan,  it  ia  pmhahle  IbAt 
Joshua,  and  the  elders  who  were  acsociated  with 
hiiD«  would  provide  (or  its  formal  aimngeinent, 
custody,  and  tumsmisBion. 

6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  «luipe  till  its  revision  wa*  undertaken  by 
blzm  aftjiff  ttie  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

IV-  Ltterattu^: 

1.  Amongst  the  earUer  Patristic  eipot^itors  may 
be  mentioned — 

Augustine,  Dt  Qmeti  oontra  Manich, ;  Ik 
O^ftesi  ad  Utteram  ;  LocuHoMa  {  Gen. — Jud.) ;  aiid 
QuatMtionea  in  HeptatmchMm, 

Jerome,  Mw  QuoiUtionmn  H^traioarvm  in 
Qer^ewim, 

Chrysottom,  In  Gm\esim^  BomiluM  et  SeniioneM, 
(0pp.  MonrAueon,  vol.  vi.  With  these  will  abo  be 
found  thoee  of  !?everma  of  Cabala.) 

The<»doret,  Q^tae^ticnes  m  tJtfi*,,  Sac^  Let., 
Nujrurr.,  DeiU,,  lee. 

Kphraeju  Syrus,  ETpinnat.  in  Genesin. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gtajthpa  in  W/tm  Moiti». 

2.  I'l  the  middle  ages  we  have  the  Jewish  oom- 
meiitAtoJ^ — UaiUi  or  1<a>\u  [au  nbbi ivialioD  of  his 
iijime  liflbbi  tk»ioniiJrti  loiaki,  fiometimes  wrongly 
called  Jiirchi)  of  Troyes,  in  the  lUh  century; 
Abe&-K»n»  of  Toledo  in  tile  12thi  David  Klmchi 
of  Narbonnc  in  the  13th* 

3.  Of  the  Reformation  period  :— 

The  Commentary  of  Calvin  on  the  Five  Books  li 
«  m Afterpiece  of  Mfoaition. 


A:umi 
th«r  iv  Indi^ 
u  Lrti{«sktf  E^ 

'    %i 
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Lutii«r  wrote,  both    m  Ctenmit  and  mj 
Cummentarie*  on  Otjt»i*,  the  k»t  t^Mig 
hut  a  Rhort  time  briic>te  his  deatlu 

4.  \Mfr  we  h^ve  ihe  ( *'Ommcutariei  of  C 
In  hi  ^  '"  -t  Wereentt.  1*^ 

taru  *-.  . 

1651; ih 

LeClerc   ;  fA 

the  1st  vol,  t>t   hta  wojk   ' 

Amst.  1710,  with  a  ^peci,nl 

tore  Peninieuchi  Jfosir;  Spetx n,  im-  ia 

5.  The  oum^irr  t>t  Wik*   vnUteiK 
in  Germany  alui 

considerable.     1  vlewf 

1  Dt  rod  lurt  ions  tw 
Jiihn(18l4),  ! 
ed.  18.^T),'Hiiv. 
helin  (I8t32),  1 
■ten berg  »  /ItiM 
lUnke'i^  UnUr 
heit  i^c.t  det   - 

(2nd  cU. 
GcKhicht 
nt\an  (1> 
(1843) J  1 

As  Con*i<  . 'It.  „,:,--,  , 
Pentateuch  w.^:  l  -  'm, 

(1)  Critical  :—'.■  :-'M  liu'i 
eiL  (1821);    Kunl.  I     nn    , 
Kurtgef^  Eseqct.  B-mdi-u^. 
(1838);    SchomiDO,   Gtam 
Bibeliterk, 

(2)  Fxegetical: — Baarac 
(1843),  Schroder,  Daa  Ei : 
DelitzEch,  Gtn^jm  (3it|  aL 
ieronomiutn  (1869).  Much 
on  the  general  qtiatioo  of  Ui 
of  t}i«  Fent4iteuch  ill  the  lou 
two  df  th(^  works. 

In  £nijbwwl  nwiy  b" 
an  the  i^at  four  B* 

arifocs  ftr. '-  '  Nil 

also  do  h  P 

Faith,  \^*:  r 

in  the  same  volume;  t 
Moses  maile  free  use  < 
piling  Genesis. 

Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  HofWf  h^ 
d^iction,  voL  ii.  (tUth      '    '^--    —    -  '" '^^ 
docnmeikti,  and  5up(K> 
ten  in  the  timw  oC  tbt^ 
that  of  Jottliua,  and  live  tww  iv  \ 
porated  ui  one  wotk  iu  the  ftig^b 
He  maintains,  however,  the  X<mi*:  ii;^> 
Deuteronomy. 

the 

2e.^r. 

PENTECOST  {"^'bSO   •Tttl 

(Ex.   niii.    1ft)  ;    infn^    9<pi«;^s» 

f:3at  of  harvest,  the  first   I 

np;je'  :n  (Ex.  ixxSv.  72- 

ofwcekai"  onii,    :,; 

wxLiU  17U  W^  vwv  94m;  dim  0mii'^^\ 


PENTECOHT 

**  the  dftj  of  Arbt  fruits."  In  Liter  tiroes  it  apfpeors 
lu  Utc  iMen  called  D^Oh^H  QV  (u>e  Joseph.  B,J, 
d.  3.  (1) ;  and  hence,  r\tki^  r^r  Ilcin^iroirrQr 
CTob.  n.  1  i  2  Mace.  zii.  32;  Acta  ii.  1,  xx.  It) ; 
1  Cor.  xri.  8).  Uut  the  moie  common  JewiAh  name 
w«i  niVy*  (in  Chaldee,  Kn-)Vg ;  •AcropaA,   in 

Jotqih.  An^.  iii.  10.  §G).  The  scxnid  of  the  great 
tiaitivalu  of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  courite  on 
the  suth  «Uy  of  Sivan,  ami  itrt  rites,  acconling  to 
the  Ijiw,  wuic  restricted  to  a  bini^le  d:iy.  The  most 
impoiLint  iNUMij;e;t  niiatin^  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  lt>, 
\jtr,  xxiii.  15-'J-,  Num.  xxviii.  'JG-31,  Deut.  xvi. 
9^12. 

1.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  calcuLited  from 
the  »«i.unii  daj  of  tlw  Rissover,  the  liith  of  Nisin. 
The  Ijiw  pifncriUti  that  a  rcitkoning  shoiiM  U>  kept 
from  *•  the  nioriow  alter  the  SaliUitii  **y  (U-v.  xxiii. 
11,  15)  [pAscK)VKU,  II.  3]  to  the  morrow  at\er 
the  coropietiou  of  the  seventh  week,  which  would 
of  coursie  be  the  tittieth  day  (I.ev.  xxiii.  15,  lU  ; 
Dnit.  xvi.  ^).  Tlie  fitly  diiys  tormally  im-ludeJ 
tilt  period  of  gi  ain-harvtvt,  cummi'ncin^  with  tlw 
otferiug  of  the  fii>t  i>hi'af  of  the  >Kirlcy-limTe>t  in 
the  iViiMiver,  and  cndiDi;  with  tiiat  of  iIh*  two  Hi-st 
kMvai  whidi  were  made  fiom  tlie  whiMt-liiiiTwi,  at 
this  l»tivaL 

It  WHS  the  oflerin^  of  tlieste  two  huves  which 
VM  the  dictingiiiiiliiiig  rite  of  the  day  of  Peuteowt. 
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•  TbU  wunl  in  tlic  0.  T.  is  upplii'd  tu  the  w-vonth  dn} 
•f  the  RuMivii-  aixl  the  eighth  day  t>f  Tat  Tiudcii,  but  nut 
to  the  d«7  of  IVdUh-oki.  [Pa^m>vi:k,  nu(e  >.  p.  «lt.]  On 
Ito  •pi'llc.itUHi  to  IViiii-cusi.  whU-h  t.i  luund  In  ihc  Mlshiu 
CAM*  kiXMk,  i.  2.  and  i'hiu/inah,  ii.  4.  kc).  tn  tlie  Tufkuu 
(Xau.  xxviii.  36\  In  Jii>e|ihas,  and  e'txrwht-re  (mh*  $  v.). 

k  There  ha*  been  from  early  tinicii  Mnue  dilTi-n'ncu  oi 

•pinloo  aa  to  the  meaning  uf  the  wurd*  n3Cf*n  n^HD* 

U  hw  how-evfr  bi-f-n  ip  inTully  h<>l>].  by  I  kith  Jcwihh  and 

CkrUtian  writers  or  all  nfff.i,  tliui  th(«  sahtiaih  ht-n>  h|»iikin 

flf  la  Ibr  flmt  day  of  holy  C(<nvi<Hiw>ii  of  tlie  l*iU4uvi'r,  tlio 

lilh  of  Ni^aii.  mcniioiiud  I^cv.  xxiiL  7.    In  like  m.tnu*^ 

tiM  word  nSlf*  ii  evidi'Dtly  Udi<d  as  a  dosif^natlon  of  the 

dif  of  atoneuviit  (Uv.  xxlli.  .T2) ;  and  pHBw*  {$abbtUi 

wkaenatio)  U  appllett  to  tin?  llivt  und  eighth  dtys  of  Ta- 

tenade*  anJ  to  ih*'  F<a.Ht  of  I run)|iets.     Ibat  thr  L\X. 

■0  undei>toiMi  thi'  luxxaRc  In  qui-nilon  can  h.iRlly  bi- 

Ambied  fniiu  itu-ir  c-allin)(  it  "  ih<>  imirrow  alter  riie  tlr>t 

Alj"  (I.  €.  of  the  Ii-Bttvul) ;  rt  iitavpwy  rqc  irp«T»jv.     Tin- 

word  In  vent.   15  and    16  luf  uI.m)  l^vn  und<-i>ti><'d  aa 

*Vf«k."  ii!>*'d  in  the  xaitie  ni.mniT  as  aafifiara  in  thu  N.  I. 

(MatL  xxviii.  I ;  I.tik<*\\lll.  IJ;  Ji.huxx.  l.^c).  Hut  iioiue 

httfa  InaiMted  i>n  taking  the  Sui)h.tth  to  ni<-an  iiKihinx  hut 

Ikiinventh day  oi  the wnk.  or  "  tlH> KibUiiL ol  creaihin," 

m  tlM  Jewiikh  writrra  have  ualliil  It :  and  they  m>o  a  dlftl- 

^■ItJiuunder^tandiitK  the  suiue\%urd  In  thf  ^•iii-nil  wnM* 

^f  afMeb  M  a  {N^rl-id  of  hevt'n  d.ivts  out:*  iidiiig  that  It  i-aii 

^y^ly  mean  a  ntcular  W(-<  k.  Uitiiintiii:  uiih  the  tir^t  day, 

_^— a  mdliiR  with  the  Sabbath,     lit  lae  the  lUlilin>ian  (or 

yai))  i^iriy.  and  in  Liter  timi-s  the  K.aallisi,  ikU|>- 

I  riut  the  oiner  Wiis  I'lTcretl  mi  thi>  d.iy  lolhtwiiii;  thi* 

ett'y  -Sabb-ilh  viiilib  niit^ht  liafixu  ti>  tall  within  thi> 

I  iliiy*  (if  ih«'  I'lLvMivi'i.     rill-  d.iy  "if  I*!  iiiiton  >»i»uld 

always  (all  on  lh«'  tlr^t  Aiy  of  iIk'  w-t»«'k.     HitziR 

Yfj,g£€^^  *i>*dl[fii.ii*tai,  lli-lilflbrrc,  IJ*:!?)!!.!*!*!!!  forth  th»- 
^^f*»*i  »l«at  tin;  iiebiewa  n-gularly  U'<aii  a  new  wi«ek  at 
-^^  ^ooameiit-eini-nt  of  Uie  year,  ***  that  ilie  ttli,  Uth,  and 
^1^  tff  ^'iA«n  wrn-  always  S.ihKiih  tUy:«.  He  iniairiiint 
ll,P*  •"  f  *»*  morrow  afliT  tin-  Sablvilh"  ln-ni  whlrh  iN-iitr- 
^^jgf  mr.ii»  ■*e«i«u«^  wu*  thi'  yjiid  day  nl  tin-  month,  ilii-  »Liy 
H^  ffk»-  l>rop>r  trmiiiM:lonof  tlir  I'.u^viver.  H-  in  ui-li 
rtf^w*'**''  t»y  Hulir  {Sytmbolik,  Ii.  62U).  >»ho  nfi-n.  <-sh- 
jjf^-  tM»  -^Amtx.  V.  II.  M  provliiK,  In  ciMim-xtoii  with  IIk*  Uw 
i^^-   Km.«it.  14,  t'lal  the  uuier  »av  vHi-rul  on  (be  Uth 


Ihty  wci«  to  he  ienvenal.  I-Lach  loaf  ma  to  co»* 
tain  tlw  tenth  of  no  e|ihiih<>  (•*.  e.  about  3}  r^turta; 
of  the  ttDCift  wheat- Hour  of  the  uetv  citip  (Le?. 
xiiii.  17).  The  tiour  vaa  to  be  the  pi)duce  of  tlie 
hind.*  The  loaves,  along  with  a  pence-oilering  ri 
two  lamU  of  the  Hrst  year,  were  to  be  waved  before 
the  l^ixi  and  given  to  tlie  priests.  At  the  same 
time  a  apecial  tncrifiue  was  to  In?  made  of  seven 
hmibs  of  the  Hrst  year,  one  yntm^  btillofk  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt -oHieruig  ( :ut»ni|Kuneil  by  the  prr^Mf 
meat  hiid  drink  ofleiings;,  and  a  kid  tor  a  nn-oflering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19;.  IWsides  tlif>e  oileiingK,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  iuilihmicd  writers, 
it  appesirs  that  an  aildition  w:Li»  mnile  lu  the  daily 
sacriliiv  of  two  biUhwks,  one  mm,  and  tieven  hiinlMs 
as  a  buriit-odei-iiig  (Num.  xxviii.  'J7).*  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  ottier  festivals,  a  fi\«-will  ollieriug  was 
to  l)e  made  by  eudi  peison  who  uaine  to  the  ssuio 
tiiary,  a(XH>rding  to  his  cir(.-uimtiiices  (iJeiit.  xvi. 
10).  [pASBOVKlt,  p.  714,  iioU'  *.J  It  would  seem 
that  its  tentive  dianicter  ]Mirt(M>k  of  a  more  five  and 
hospitable  libendity  than  that  of  the  Pa>M)Ver,  which 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  U'longs  to  the  mere 
family  gsitlierin^.  In  this  rc^|lClrt  it  resembled  tlie 
Kesisi  of  Tabernacles.  The  Levitt,  the  stranger,  tlie 
fath«u-Iess,  and  the  widow,  were  to  be  brought  within 
its  inHuence  (L)eut.  xvi.  11,  14).  The  mention  of 
the  gleniiin>^  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  frr 
**  the  jKwr  and  the  stnuiger,"  in  connexion  with 

of  the  month.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  «onls  In 
tliat  paiAugi'.  }*JKn  ^3J?.  niean  men-ly  com  i/  tkt 

land,  not  as  in  A.  V.  ■*  the  old  cirn  of  ihv  kuul. Fhe 

morrow  afUr  the  I'aaMwr"  (npSH  M'lnS)  mlKht  al 
Hrst  siKht  urem  to  expn'iis  the  15ih  of  NImii;  l>iit  the 
expre.Shion  may.  on  the  wImiIi*.  with  nmn*  prolaibility, 
Im*  taken  as  equivalent  with  **  the  niornm-  sfler  the  &ib- 
Inth."  that  is.  the  16th  d.i>-.  8i-e  Kell  on  Ji»h.  r.  ll  ; 
Mokius  aiid  ]»ru>iiis,  on  the  Mmi-  ti  xt.  In  the  t'rit.  Sac.- 
liiiiir,  SjfMb.  11.  t'Jl ;  .Srld>n,  in  Anw  I'lrUi,  rh.  7  ;  IW 
teiiora.  tn  rkayiyak^  11.  4;  Ua\L  Syn.  Jud,  xx. ;  raRius, 
in  Ur,  xxiii.  16;  l>rusiUN  .\uftif  Majtut*  in  Up.  xxlll.  !•. 
Ills  worthy  of  n<niark  that  the  l.\X.  omit  Tp  cvoiipiov 
rov  irairxa,  aa-ordiutf  to  the  texts  of  riMrluMMkyf  and 
nii'lle. 

«  The  p"KJ'y.  or  tenth  (In  A.  V.  "  Miih  de«r  ^  b  e»- 
plalnt-d  in  Num.  v.  16,  HD^KH  ri*Tb^.  -  the  tenth 
lurt  of  an  epliah."  li  i»  Minu'ilnii's  nilli-d  *^t2y,  tmer, 
literally,  a  hand/ul  {V.x.  xvi.  :ili).  the  K.inie  woid  which 
Is  appliiil  to  tlie  llmt  i^hi-at  ot  tin*  I'.iAMixtr.  (dee  Jokt'ph. 
Ant.  viil.  2.  (>;•.)    fWuuitTj*  ano  .Mkam  bi-j«.] 

•1  rhi*'  b  what  is  nii-ant  by  tlH*  w<ird:>  in  lie  v.  xxiii.  IT, 
«^hloh  Maud  m  the  A.  V.  ''out  of  yuur  liubitaiionn  "  b'mI 
in  the  Vulgatf.  "  ex  oinniliuit  habltjculis  \(■MI^1^."  Ihe 
H*-bn'w  wonl  is  not  n^3,  a  Aoum,  at  tKe  home  i^'  d 
Jamil y,  Uit  SwHO,  u  ihve  of  ubmlr,  ui  IM<  teriitoty 
(t/*  a  iiatkm.  TUv  L\.\.  has,  nrb  r^<  KaroiCiAC  v^v; 
Jonathan,  "e  loco  habit.i:ii>iiuui  vi^tinin."  hkv  l>ra»iu«. 
In  t'rit.  Sac 

'  I  Iu>  diilrring  "tatrnii  nto  n's|»x-tina  tlie  pruptT  smu ri- 
ll ■•■s  tor  tlied^iy  tn  I^ev.  xxiii  is.  and  Num.  \\\  in.  "27.  are 
Uiiiv  pr-.jicll.il  by  tVJiui<(h  writers  ^.Mi-hn.i.  .V'rNKAAM, 
iv.  u.  \kilh  the  notf>  ut  Utrfcii'ira  and  Main ioi!>i leu). 
J<iM>phiu  np}M>an  to  uiM  lln*  t«o  bL'.teint-nis  ti<Rfilier, 
not  quill'  arcurutely,  and  diM'n  not  tn>at  tlieni  a*  rrlatUn 
to  tuu  dhUnct  Mcrilioes  {Ant.  ill.  10.  ^6).  He  enumerate:. 
as  Ihc  whoh>  of  tlie  off*  rliiKs  lor  the  day,a»luRle  hiaf.  two 
l.inilfei  for  a  pfaci-4itf<-riiiR,  ihr>e  bu!li>«ks.  two  mnui  aui 
tonrtevn  lanihofora  buiiit xfli  rlni;.  aiMl  tuokiiU  lor  a  :.lii« 
oflrrinn.  ItiUir.  Win-  r.  dii>i  'filnr  inodfm  "rHics,  rrganl 
tlK'  >talrnii-ni.<i  a*  (lis-.i.irilant,  ami  |i~rvr  that  cif  .^iiin. 
xxviil.  a.N  iM-iiiK  o«««i  i:i  lu.niony  v  Ith  IbaiacnBci*  wh  cfe 
bf><-iiK  to  the  oih<  r  U  ^li%llU 
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PaDtcoocA,  niAV  p«rha|w  Imre  a  beanng  on  tfaft  libe- 
nliij  which  'belonged  to  tne  festival  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pent(>cobt  (as  at  the  Passover)  the  people 
wei-e  to  be  reminded  of  tlieir  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
Ihey  were  especially  admonished  of  their  obligation 
to  keep  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xvi.  12). 

11.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
Jewish  writers  i«s{)ecting  the  observance  of  Pente- 
cottt«  the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  beet 
worthy  of  notice.  The  floor  for  the  loaves  was 
lifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  over.  They 
W4>r«  made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two 
davf  before  the  occasion  (Menachoth,  vi.  7,  xi.  9). 
They  ara  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  particular  form. 
They  were  seven  palms  in  length  and  four  in  breadth 
{McHochoth,  xi.  4,  with  Maimonides'  note).  The  two 
lambs  for  a  peaoe-odenng  were  to  be  waved  by  the 

tmest,  before  they  were  slaughte>-ed,  along  with  the 
oaves,  and  afterwards  the  loaves  were  waved  a 
second  time  along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lamba. 
One  loal'  was  given  to  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
to  th"  ordinary  priests  who  officiated '  (Maimou.  «ii 
Tamid,  c.  8,  quoted  by  Otho).  The  bread  was  eaten 
Axut  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  no  fiagment  of 
it  was  suA'ered  to  remain  till  the  rooming  (Joseph, 
B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3 ;  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6). 

Although,  accoitiing  to  the  Law.  the  observance  of 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign 
a>untries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  tn»t/id  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  possibility  of  an  error 
in  calculating  the  true  day.V  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
nora  and  Maimonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
standing,  though  the  religious  rites  were  contined 
to  the  dnr,  the  feitirities,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
gifts,  ooQtinutid  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Cha- 
gigtih,  ii.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  sung 
at  Pentecost  as  well  as  at  the  Passover  (Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service^  §S).  The  cimcourse  of  Jews  who 
attended  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  very  gieat  (Acts  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13, 
§14,  xvii.  10,  §2;  B.  J.  ii.  3,  §1). 

No  occasional  offering  of  firsts-fruits  could  be 
made  in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  {Biccurim, 
i.  3,  6).  Hence  prabably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
nated **  the  tirst  of  the  tinst-fruits"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19) 
[Passover,  p.  715,  note  •],  although  the  offering 
of  the  omer  had  preceded  them.  The  proper  time 
for  odering  first-fruits  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  {Bkx,  i.  6,  10;  comp. 
Ex.  xxiii.  16).    [Kiitsr  Fruits.] 

The  connexion  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
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loavcK  0** Pentecost  i^pears  never  t»  luiw  kci  kn 
sight  uf  The  former  was  oaDed  b^  Pbilo,  *$m» 
6pTu»s  Mpms  iopriis  /ulCopot  ^  {Dt  Sept.  plj 
V.  25 ;  comp.  />«  Decern  Orac.  iv.  84»2,«d.  Taoch) 
The  interval  between  the  PaMover  and  Peolml 
was  evidently  r^^aixled  as  a  religisna  weuoa)  7U 
custom  has  probably  been  handed  down  from  neM 
tiroes,  whid)  b  observed  by  tlie  modera  kn,  ti 
keeping  a  regular  computatioo  of  the  fifty  dbyi  ly 
a  forroal  observance,  beginning  with  a  iheit  fnyw 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  o?  the  oner,  nd  ooa* 
tinned  on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  soleoa  Md» 
tion  of  its  number  in  the  suooessioo,  it  cfcnii{ 
prayer,  while  the  members  of  the  family  tn  itoJ- 
ing  with  respectful  attention  ^  (Bnzt  8y»,  /«i 
XX.  p.  440). 

III.  Doobts  have  been  cast  oo  tiw  oommoD  iatei^ 
pretation  of  Acts  ii.  1,  aooording  to  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apo^Ies  oo  the  dvr  « 
PenteooKt.  L'ghtfbot  contends  that  the  piMfB,  h 
T^  avfiirkiipowT^ai  r^r  ii/i4pait  rijs  Ilfvnpmrrir, 
means,  tchen  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  pamii, 
and  considers  that  this  ^vndering  is  coontenMsJ 
by  the  words  of  the  Vulgate,  *'  com  complciiBtir 
dies  Pentecoetea.*'  He  supposes  that  Peoteeait  M 
that  year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  wis  «■  rtii 
ensuing  Lord's  day  that  ^oar  ftworrct  SfuBejut^ 
M  rb  qAt6  (Exercit,  w  Act.  ii.  1).  Hitsig,ai 
the  other  hand  {(ktem  wtd  Pfn^jsten,  Hei«Mb(i^ 
1B37),  would  render  tha  worris,  "As  the  ixfd 
Pentecost  was  approaching  its  fulfilment.'*  Ncnsdir 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  roaii.taiiMd  thi 
comroon  interpretation  {PlcaUmg  of  the  Ckriitim 
Chtirchf  i.  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  wtd^  tta 
Pentecost  fell,  mu>t  of  coarse  be  detennined  liy  tti 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  rrgHriing  tbt 
day  on  which  the  Ijist  Supper  was  eaten.  [Pai^ 
OVER,  IlL]  If  it  was  the  legal  pischal  sopper,« 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  the  Sabbath  daring  which 
our  Loi-d  hiy  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  oBKr, 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  SabbstL  But 
if  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  aod  He«* 
crudtied  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resonw- 
tion  must  have  been  the  i^ay  of  the  eoicr,  tf4 
Pentecost  must  have  occurred  oo  the  fim  inf^ 
the  week. 

IV.  There  ia  no  dear  notice  in  tht  Seriptum  if 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  PnteceFt 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  re^uM 
the  day  as  the  comroemoratioo  of  the  giving  of  tJK 
Law  on  Mount  ^nai.  It  is  made  out  from  Ex.  ss. 
that  the  Law  was  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  day  sAff 
the  deliverance  from  li^gypt  (Selden,  Dt  Jv.  /A 


f  In  Uke  manner,  the  leavened  bread  which  was  offered 
with  the  ordinary  peace-offering  was  waved  and  given  to 
the  priest  who  sprinkled  the  blood  (Uv.  vil.  13. 14). 

t  Lightfoot.  EiKreiL  Heb.  Acts  ii.  1 ;  Uelund,  AnL  iv. 
4,5;  Seldon,  De  Ann.  (\v.  c.  vil. 

»>  He  elsewhere  mentions  the  festival  of  renteoost  with 
the  same  marked  respciL  He  spcnks  of  a  peculiar  Teast 
Kept  by  the  'llierapeuiae  as  s-pocoprtof  fieyiarrfi  copr^ 
K.  IInnri>«o<rr^v  (J)e  VU.  ConUmp.  v.  334). 

'  According  to  the  most  geiH^rally  received  inteipretation 
of  the  word  5cvTrpbirpwr«K  (Luke  vl.  l).  tho  pcrtnd  was 
marked  by  a  renmlarly  designated  sucowlon  of  Mahbaths. 
Unillar  to  the  several  successions  of  Sundays  In  our  own 
lalcndar.  It  is  assumed  tliut  the  day  of  the  omor  was 
called  JevTcpa  (in  the  LXX..  I^v.  xxiii.  11.  V}  inavfuw 
r^  ""ptiTi^X  I'he  Sabbath  which  came  ""xt  ari»»r  it  wjw 
fencied  icvrcpoirpwrot' ;  the  seoood,  itvTtfto^xTtpov ;  the 
tlrX,  3cvr^p6rptTor;  and  so  onwards,  till  Ptvteeost.   This 


explanation  wasffavt  pfupcaed  l^Soallfrer  (IJe  J 

lib.  vl.  p.  667),  and  has  been  adopted  \if  FrtalMMilk^ 

tuvius,  Gasanbon,  Lightfoot,  Oodwyn,  Ovpsov,  nd  eaf 

others. 

k  The  less  educated  of  the  modem  Jews  regMd  the  flf^ 
days  with  strange  superstltlOL,  and.  It  wuald  fKB,  m 
always  Impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an  "ImL  Uitai 
their  continuance,  they  have  a  dread  of  sudden  death, «' Ai 
effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the  lulhieoce  of  evU  apirits««* 
children.  They  relate  with  gross  exaiegefatlOD  die car«f  a 
great  mortality  which,  during  the  flxit  twoity-thfccAfi 
of  the  period,  befiel  the  puplla  of  Akfha,  the  gneat  XMslcit 
doctor  of  the  second  century,  at  Jaffa.  They  do  not  dde. 
or  drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  niilcHS  they  aie  inpeOrflf 
abeiolcte  necessity.  They  are  careftal  not  ro  whl»tle  Is  <lt 
evening,  lest  it  shouU  bring  111  Indc  They  scr«fM«9 
pat  olTmarriagiv  till  Pcuieooat.  (Sianhm,  Im  fkJti*^ 
Jiaac<0^uii».lMO).pu]Ms  WM,  BntiAJem,^lfi> 
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.  it;.  11).  It  h:w  IwD  conjectnrct]  that  a 
to  •Jetweeii  the  event  an»!  the  frstiv.il  may 
be  hintcii  at  in  the  reference  to  the  ob- 
'.  of  the  Uw  in  I)eut  xvi.  12-  But  neither 
nor  J(«ephus  hat  a  wonl  on  the  Kubjert. 
I,  however,  a  tnuiition  of  n  custom  which 
en  supposes  to  be  at  lenitt  <tf  ancient  as  the 
ic  times,  that  the  night  tiefore  Pentecost  was 
s<pi><;iAlly  nppropriatfri  tor  thanking  God  tor 
of  the  I -aw.'  Severai  of  the  Kath»*rB  noticed 
ridenre  of  the  <kiy  of  the  giving  of  the  I^w 
.it  of  the  fi-stiv.i*,  and  made  um  of  it.  ThiLt 
says,  •'  Supputemu.<«  numerum,  et  inve- 
quinqun}^>»imo  die  (>gi\»sioni.'(  Isi-nel  tx 
>  in  verti<«  montis  Sinai  le>:em  dntam. 
Pentettistes  ivlebnitur  solemnitas,  et  ptwtea 
ii  saci-amentum  Spiritus  Sancti  descensione 
ur"  {E/tist.  ad  Fahiolam^  Mansio  Xll.). 
;ustin  8{>i>ak«  in  a  siniiLir  manner :  **  Pentc- 
ftiara,  id  est,  a  (lassione  et  reoxrrectioDe 
,  ({umquogesimum  diem  celebramut,  quo 
anctum  Spiritum  Paracletum  quem  pro- 
mlsit:  qutid  futurum  etinm  per  Judiieorum 
figniticnturo  est,  cum  qiiinqua^inu)  die 
'bi-atinnem  ovl<  occiwie,  Mi>yses  digito  Itei 
I  h'^ytm  acivpit  in  monte  "  (Contra  Ftustuin, 
ii.  r.  V2\  The  later  IJabbis  spoke  with 
i>e  of  the  (>i)n'''«env»nition  of  the  L'lw  as  a 
•lycit  in  the  instituti.m  of  the  feast.  Mju- 
says.  **  Kestum  heptimnuarum  est  dies  ille, 
dat.-i  fait.  Ad  hi'jus  diei  honoi-em  pertinet 
PS  a  pnu^vienti  .s«»h'nni  fe^to  (P:is«hji)  ad 
fcpre  diem  num»!i-aiitur  "  (J/o/vf  AVn^'AiV/i, 
AUub:inel  rciognises  the  tiut,  but  dt'nies 
lu'id  anything  to  »lo  with  the  ia^titution  of 
4,  obwi  ving,  "  lex  diviiia  non  opus  habet 
ationc  <liei,  4U<»  ejus  inrm(»ria  recolatur.** 
•>.  **  (::iius.'i  festi  .><>ptim:uinrum  oft  initium 
Titiii "  {in  Lrj.  2».;j).  Uut  in  general  the 
writers  of  mnilern  times  have  expresaed 
ves  on  the  subject  without  hesitation,  and, 
it«*  of  the  «lay,  as  it  is  now  observed,  the 
iie  Lnw  is  kept  piomineiitlj  in  view.* 
f  the  fcsu«t  of  Pentecost  tXooA  without  an 
ct>iuiexion  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
I  ivrtiin  warrant  in  the  Old  Ti»>tjMnent  for 
1|j:  :t  iis  more  than  the  divinely  appointeil 
thaiiksi^iving  for  the  yesirly  stipply  of  tlie 
fc-ful  Milt  i»f  tboJ.  Every  releren««e  to  its 
;  s«*em8  to  Ijcar  inmiediately  upon  the  com- 
nf  the  gniiu-Imrvest.  It  might  liave  l>een  a 
tj'stival,  having  no  proper  ri-fcrence  t(»  the 
of  the  chosen  nu^e.  It  might  have  taken  a 
tiy>  religion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
i^;  (\i.*\  who  pves  rain  from  heaven  and 
y<eH«ons,  and  who  till'*  our  heartt  with  fb<Kl 
dii*iM  (Acts  xiv.  17).  Uut  it  was,  as  we 
n.  ^'•entiaily  linkel  on  to  the  Passover,  tluit 
which,  aliove  all  others,  cxpi-cssed  tlie  fai-t 
^  chi«eu  aud  wpanite^l  from  otlier  natiuus. 

K>  ••xpn*w|y  states  that  it  wiw  at  th«'  Fp«»t  of 
■  thti  th*>  Kiviiif;  uf  tlif  Iaw  woit  oonimemuraU'd 
.  C  'i'l).     f  1  Rl'Ml'KTS,  Kf.akt  oi.j 

IMi.  in  AcL  il  1.  SchuiiC(>n  omlt-cturi'it  that  the 
on  ihcoccAAton  th**n-Hpiik-n  i>i  tipn*  .i.N-M-uililitl  to- 
T  Uil*  purpi««*.  In  arconiiiK-i'wIthJrwtHli  cu»roni. 
e  of  thi-  .fi'WH  Mioni  thdr  h«»u*"H  wU!>  flowi-rs,  aii«l 
•.iih«  nn  ihoir  heailA.  with  the  (^  «-iir<il  iiur|Hi-i«' of 
z  Uii»ir  j'ly  In  th^'  p«>x*»'.v-l.iii  oi  the  l,iw.  I  Ji.-y  «l»«i 
f.-nl  a^  l^  pn-puii]  ^ith  liUlk.  Uij'i-^-  lli  pu:*'^ 
vui'  Uw  b  litci-iiiti  III  milk  ((>>ni|uiri-  th>>  «>i- 
**  Mm  ^SKKtr  ouik  vl  the  wurO. '  1  \>u  u.  i.) 
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It  was  nut  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  a.i  the  a  I' 
miiiating  point  of  the  IVniteooetal  seawn.  If  thi 
oflering  of  tlie  omer  wa<  a  supplicatwn  tor  thi 
Divine  blessing;  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  oom- 
memi'ng,  and  the  otfeiinj?  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgivinj;  for  it»  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  ngiiiticanoe  in  convquenos 
of  the  omer  fbrmin*;  an  integi-al  part  of  the  PaiH- 
over.  It  wjis  thus  set  forth  that  He  who  had 
delivered  His  people  from  t^pt,  who  had  raised 
them  from  the  oouditioo  of  slaves  to  that  of  free 
men  in  immediate  covenant  with  Himself,  was  the 
same  that  was  sustnioing  them  with  brand  from  year 
to  year.  The  inspii^  t?acher  declarail  to  G<id's 
clHwen  one,  **  He  nuUceth  pence  in  thy  borders.  He 
AUeth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat"  (Pa. 
cxlvii.  14^.  If  we  thus  legard  the  day  of  Pent«»- 
cost  as  the  solemn  termination  of  the  consecratad 
period,  intended,  as  the  seasons  came  round,  to 
teach  thiH  leMton  to  the  people,  we  may  see  the 
titness  of  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  have  mostly 
called  it,  TXy^.  the  oomdwling  aasetnbly.9  [Pam- 
OVKR,  p.  7  U ,  note  >.] 

As  the  two  l(Kives  were  leavened,  they  coald  not 
be  otfenid  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleawued  sacrificial 
bread.  [PASSOVKR,  IV.  3  {b).]  Aliarbanel  (m 
Let.  x}.iii.)  hsis  proposed  a  nw*A\  for  their  not 
Iwing  laavenel  whii'h  seems  hanlly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  He  thinks  tliit  they  wcie  intended  to  re- 
pre.sent  the  best  proilure  of  the  earth  in  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  ministers  to  the  support  ot 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  iii  the  most  signi* 
Hcant  manner,  wkit  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
festival. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain-han'est  in 
the  Holy  I^aml  was  in  all  j.-ars  pt^sely  oimpleted 
between  the  Ilusover  and  Pentecost.  The  penod  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointtnl  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  number,  which  so  fre^uent^ 
recurs  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
[Feasts  ;  J u  uilek.]  Hence,  proUbly,  the  prerail- 
iug  u^e  of  the  name,  **  llie  Feast  of  Weeks,**  which 
might  always  have  stiggftited  the  close  religious  cun- 
nexion  in  which  the  fettti^-al  stood  to  the  Paasover. 

It »  not  surprism;.;  th.it,  without  any  direct  autho- 
rity in  the  O.  T.,  the  i»inciilen<«  of  the  day  on  which 
the  fe>tival  wns  oh>en'ed  with  that  on  which  the  Law 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Mo>es,  should  have 
strongly  impressed  tlie  minds  of  Christians  in  tha 
early  ages  of  tlie  Church.  The  I H vine  Provklenoe 
h.id  ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shouM  cone 
down  in  a  h}ieci:d  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and 
unity  to  the  Church,  on  that  very  Mune  (Liy  iu  the 
yvsir  on  which  the  Ijiw  had  been  liestowed  on  the 
children  of  Israel  whiih  gave  to  tliem  national  life 
and  unity.  They  must  h:ive  seen  that,  as  the  po»> 
he:«ioii  of  the  Law  had  completed  the  deliverance  ci 
the  Hebrew  race  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moms,  so 
the  giJt  of  the  Spirit  i»erfw'tcd  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  a>tabl!>hineiit  ot  Ills  kingdom  u|Min  earth. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  tnU'n.'!>t.  ttiuiigh  in  no  wlm'  OiM- 
wcted  wtth  the  prtwnt  arKUUient,  tliat.  in  the  ■errtec 
uf  the  HynaKiiRW.  the  book  of  Kuib  ts  read  througjb 
ai  IVntPCost,  from  the  coiuiexkm  of  Its  sah^i^  with  bar 
vf.^t.  (Biixt.  .s'yn.  Jud.  xx. ;  lA  lie  Jhiw  en  A!ba€€ 
pp  129.142) 

9  Su  <i(KlwyQ,  LigbtfiNtt.  RrLind,  Rahr.  The  Ml  aans 
.ip|x-.ir^  to  have  bt^-ii  RDB  /C*  HlVy,  M«  €tmd%Aei^ 
itu*-mhiy  of  the  roffocf  The  d'!>itnwti(in  of  mt  o'frr 
infill  tin-  i>nH-r  u^-n  riy  llkikt.  ir»>ocOf>rtoT  mM*  '^'^ 
ftti^ovui.  fttrikiiii'.ly  ieiid»  t«>  Ibe  Name  v^iVMl^ 
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It  may  hare  beea  un  this  aocouot  that  Peotacoei  ( 
WGi  the  last  Jevrish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know} 
which  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  obden'e  (Acts  xx.  IB, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  tliat  Whitsuntide  canu*  to  be 
the  tirst  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Hessej's  Bampton  Lectures^  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Church's  birthdaj» 
and  the  Pentecostal  season,  the  period  between  it 
and  Easter,  beaiing  as  it  does  such  a  dear  analogy 
(BO  the  filly  days  of  the  old  Law,  thus  became  the 
ordinary  time  for  tlie  baptism  of  conveits  (Tertullian, 
/>«  Bapt.  c  19 ;  Jerome,  in  2^'ch.  xiv.  8). 

(Cai-pzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  5 ;  Hel.ind,  Ant.  \r,  4 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  §3;  Exercit.  in  Act, 
iL  I ;  Bahr,  Symbolikf  iv.  3 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hd>. 
1.  ix.  2,  III.  Tiii.  2;  Meyer,  De  Fest.  ffeb.  ii.  13 ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  ffeb,  ii.;  Iken,  De Duobue Pani' 
Otis  Pentecost.  Brem.  1729 ;  Mishna,  Menachoth 
and  Biccurim,  with  the  Notes  in  Surcnhusins; 
Di*asius,  Notae  Majores  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  21  {Crit. 
Sac.)\  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  Festa ;  Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  c  XX.)  [S.  C] 

FZN  UEL  6KOa :  in  Gen.  «78of  0coG,  else- 
where ^a»vvfi\ :  Phanuel),  The  usual,  and  pos- 
sibly the  original,  form  of  the  name  of  a  place  which 
first  appears  under  the  slightly  different  foim  of 
Peniel  ,^Gen.  ixxii.  30,  31).  Prom  this  narrative 
it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere  between  the 
toiTent  Jabbok  and  Sucooth  (comp.  xxxii.  22  with 
xxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
terms  of  its  next  occurrence,  when  Gideon,  pursuing 
the  hosts  of  the  Midianitcs  acit>ss  the  Jordan  into  tiie 
uplands  of  Gilead,  arrives  first  at  Succoth,  and  from 
thence  mounts  to  Penuel  (Judg.  viii.  5,  8).  It  had 
then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  destroyed  on  his  return, 
at  the  same  time  slaying  the  men  of  the  place 
because  they  had  refused  him  help  before  (ver.  17). 
Penuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortifieil  by  Jeroboam  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  xii.  25),  no  doubt 
on  account  of  its  commanding  the  fords  of  Succuth 
and  the  road  fixnn  the  east  of  Jordan  to  his  capital 
city  of  Shechera,  and  al.so  perhaps  as  being  an  ancient 
sanctuary.  Succoth  has  been  identified  with  toler- 
able certainty  at  Safdtf  but  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  Penuel.  [G.] 

PE'OB  Cf^V^^,  "  the  Peer,"  with  the  def. 
vticle :  rov  *^oyvp :  mons  Phohor).  A  mountain 
in  Moab,  from  whence,  after  having  without  eiiect 
a-scended  the  lower  or  less  saci-ed  summits  of  Bamoth- 
Baal  and  Pisgah,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted 
by  Balak  for  his  final  conjuiations  (Num.  xxiii.  28 
only). 

Peor — cr  more  accurately,  •*  the  Peor" — was 
"  facing  Jeshimon."  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Pisgah. 
Bat  unfortunately  we  aie  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  all  thi-ee,  so  that  nothing  can  be  infeiTed 
from  this  specification. 

In  the  Onomasticon  (**  Fogor ;"  *'  Bethphogor ;" 
'*  I>anaba'')  it  Is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
libias  (the  ancient  Beth-aram), and  opposite  Jericho. 
Tm  towns  of  Bethpeor  and  LHnhaba  were  on  the 
mountain,  six  miles  from  Libias,  and  nevcn  from 
Heshbon,  respectively.  A  place  named  FUhharah  is 
mentioued  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  Fs-Salt  in 
the  appendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Bib.  lies.  (iii.  App.  169),  and  this  is  placed  by 
Van  de  Velde  at  the  head  of  tlie  Wtuiif  Eshteh, 

•  The  LXX.  huve  here  reprcsentAd  the  Hebrew  lett(»r 
Ain  by  g,  as  they  h»ve  a]»o  ir  lUmil.  Uom-irrAh, 
4tha1lAh.  kc. 
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8  miles  N.  E.  of  ffesbdn.    But  in  our  pivKst  ip» 
ranoe  of  these  regions  all  this  must  be  merenooJKtan^ 

Geseniuft  {Thes.  1119a)  gives  it  as  f 
that  Baal-Peor  deiived  his  name  fxom  the  i 
not  the  mountain  from  him. 

A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  Pha(^,  i , , 
among  the  deven  names  added  by  the  LXJL  to  tbe 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Jadah,  b^ween  Bethlehs 
and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known  to  Euekio 
and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  bj  the  latter  in  1m 
translation  of  the  Ononuuticon  ae  Phaoia.  It 
probably  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Beit  figklr 
or  Kirbet  Fdgkdar,  b  miles  S.W.  of  BcthlcboB, 
barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Uehroa 
(Tobler,  me  Wanderuitg).  It  is  eomcwfait  snpiltf 
that  boUi  Peor  and  Pisgah,  names  ao  pmnineBtlf 
connected  with  the  Eaat  of  Jordan,  ihoukl  be  ted 
also  on  the  West. 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  wUch  in  the  H» 
brew  text  is  Pau  and  Pei,  as  Peor;  smosiB  hA 
ca^es  the^  have  FkoyAr, 

2.  Cn\ya,  without  the  artide:  ♦o^ff:  sMn 
Phehor;  Phohor',  Beel  Phejor).  In  fbor  paaifei 
(Num.  xxy.  18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Jodi.  xxiL  17) 
Peor  occura  as  a  contraction  for  Baal<pcor;  ahn^ 
in  reference  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Shittin  wUek 
brought  such  destruction  on  Lu'sel.  In  the  llvet 
fitat  cases  the  expression  is,  the  **  matter,**  or  **  Ibr 
the  sake"  (Uterally  «  word"  in  each)  "of  Ptor;** 
in  the  fourth,  ^  iniquity,  or  crime,  of  Peor."   [G.] 

PEBA'ZM,  MOUNT  CD'TJB-VI :  tfn  hn- 
fi&p* :  mans  divisiorum).  A  name  whieh  eeeon  ii 
Is.  xxviii.  21  only, — unless  the  plaoe  wfaicfa  itddif 
nates  be  identical  with  the  Baal-Perazim  ■» 
tioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of  David's  Tictorlei«i« 
the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  as  hit  manner  wm  (earn 
X.  26),  is  refening  to  some  andent  triomphs  of  tM 
arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical  of  an  erent  ifaiictlj  H 
happen — 

Jehovah  abaU  rise  op  as  at  Movnt  I^mhi^ 
He  shaU  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  QihiBi. 
The  commentators  almoat  onanimoody  talt  Ui 
reference  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  aUoMl^ 
at  Baal  Peiwm,aiid  Gibeon  (Gennias;  StraA^)* 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  a^ 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanitas  at  Gibeoa  a^ 
Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eichbom ;  Rosannite; 
Micliaelis).  Ewald  alone — perhaps  with  grHftf 
critical  sagacity  than  the  reet— donbto  that  Dirifi 
victory  is  intended.  "  because  the  prophets  of  tbk 
peinod  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  inch  ennpks 
from  his  history  "  {Propheten^  i.  261). 

If  David's  victory  is  alluded  to  in  this  pangeaf 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  thit 
noticed  under  Oreb,  of  the  slight  and  cHoal  mssBtf 
in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are  soa^ 
tiroes  passed  over  in  the  Bible  narrative.  Bst&r 
this  later  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  tin 
events  repoi-ted  in  2  Sam.  t.  18-25,  and  1  Chr.  nr. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  serve  ai  > 
p^vallel  to  one  of  Jehovah's  most  tremcodout  jo^ 
meats.  In  the  account  of  Josephua  (Aid.  rii. 
4,  §1 },  David's  victory  assumes  much  faufer  po* 
portions  than  in  Samuel  and  Chronidca.  The  ittai 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  **  alli>pi> 
and  Phoenicia,  with  many  other  warlike  Dati«a  k^ 
sideik*'    This  is  a  good  initanoe  of  the  awuMr  it 

•  P(>niaps  coDsuimIng  the  word  aa  derived  tnm  V^ 
which  the  LXX.  niuaUy  rmder  bj  imfi^ 


FKHRKH 

whkh  JowphtM,  appinrntly  from  ns^Hth  now  Icm 

Uvei  ot*  ist  Uibi«,  m  agiv«nient  with  the  cnsual 
ntfeiraon  of  t)w  Proph-tA  or  P«alini>t8.  He  plnm 
Um  sceDr  i)t'  thir  tMioouiiter  in  the  **  proves  ot'  wcf'p- 
ing"  MS  it'alhuiiii};  to  tlie  Bnca  of  IV  Ixxxiv. 

The  title  Mount  Pci-azini,  when  t:ikrn  in  onn- 
Beiioii  with  the  Htpil  I'eraziin  of  *i  Saui.  v.  sc^mg 
to  im\A\  that  it  Wiui  an  finiuenco  w:th  a  he:ithen 
•Hiwtiuiry  of  liiial  u|K>n  it.  [Uaal,  vol.  i. 
p.  148.]  [<i.] 

PE'KESH  ;Ch3 :  ♦optf:  Phares).  The  son 
of  Machir  lij  his  WMte  M:iacha]i  (1  Clir.  vii.  16). 

r£'KEZ  « ynD  :  ^4s :  rhares).  The  "  chil- 
dren of  PiTPZ,"  ur  Pharoz,  the  kmi  of  Jndah,  appear 
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fcune  proTfM  of  boiling,  nud  weit»  then  miroJ  wttb 
oil,  to  M  to  be  a]tplied  to  the  {lerhon^in  the  way  of 
oiutintfnt  (John  xii.  3);  or,  liiMtlv»  'the  iconf  wai 
canied  about  in  iiinelling-bottl(M^  Riupentirti  fitmi 
♦Jie  pinlle  '\s.  iii.  20).  Perfumes  eiitei^  Ui^y 
into  the  Temple  wn'ice,  in  the  two  fotian  of  ioceiiitt 
and  ointmi'ist  (Kx.  xxx.  'J'i-:i8",.  Nor  were  they 
le«  us<:«l  in  private  lite :  not  only  were  t'.iey  applies} 
to  the  poi-son,  but  to  garments  ^P«.  xlv.  8;  L'axit. 
iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  fiiniiture,  Buch  aa  b(«U 
(Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  ani^'al  of  a  guent  the 
hamc  complimfuts  w(>re  prolably  ^laid  in  aiident  as 
in  modem  times;  the  rooms  were  fumigatetl;  the 
peiiKMi  of  the  guest  wn>  sprinkled  with  rosowuti'r ; 
and  then  the  incense  was  applietl  to  his  face  :uhl 
beaid  (Ihin.  ii.  40  ;  I.ane's  Mmi.  Etj.  ii.  14).    Wh«-h 


to  hmve  been  a  family  of  import;inue  tor  m.iny  cen-  |  a  i^nyal  pei-MUingc  went  abiwid  in  his  litter,  attend- 
turiea.  In  the  nfii;n  of  l>avid  one  of  them  whs  |  aiit;<  thrvw  up  **}»iliarb  of  smoke'*  «  about  his  j«»th 
chief  of  all  the  aiptains  of  the  host  for  the  tirot  -  (('juit.  iii.  H..  Nor  is  it  improlnble  that  other 
iDODth  (1  rhr.  xxvii.  ;}i;  and  of  thoie  who  returned  !  pra«.tice>,  surh  as  scenting  the  breath  by  chewmg 
iVxAi  liobylou,  to  the  number  of  4*38,  R4>n)e  oecu-  |  frankincense  (I^uie,  i.  'J4(ij,  and  the  skin  by  wa.-hing 
pied  a  prominent  position  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  >  in  rose-wat^T  ( liurckhsurdt's  Arab.  i.  ti^'^.and  tumi- 
aihl  are  men*:onc«l  by  name  ab  living  in  Jerunalcm  \  gating  drink;iblos  ( l^ie,  i.  l^r*;  Uuirkhanlt,  i.  .Vi), 
(Neh.  xi.  4,  ti).     [Pharkz.]  j  were  also  adopteil  in  rally  timet.     The  u^e  of  |N'r- 

PK'RKZ-UZ  ZA  '.  Wy  pD  :  Aio«o»^  'Ofi  :  *'"nie8  was  omitte«l  in  timwi  of  mouiuing.  whence 
^-  •  •    /I     X   1  /tk       :■■'  1  i  .''^^A  i  t*'*  allusion  in  Is.  iii.  24,  **  instead  of  ^weet  smrll 

flKrvio  Oza)^  \  Ciir.  xni.  11  ;  and  I   ,         u  n  i      a-  i.  ••     in  «•        *•     ^ 

^«.«.,« -T«M,  .*r    -..•..->  .    r.    X    '  there  shall  lie  Stink.       Tlie  preuuTition  ot  perfume* 

PLBfe^-UZ/AII  .T\r};  a:  perctL^-^  ^^'O.  .  i„  the  Ibrm  either  of  omtment  or  ii-vni  was  a 
2  Sam.  vi.  8.  TIm-  title  which  David  ctttifcrrwl  on  i  recogniseti  pnif«sii»n*  among  tl»e  Jews  (Kx.  xix. 
th*  threslung-Hoor  of  N;»chon,  or  Cidon,  in  comme-    25.  ar>;  YxkL  x.  1).  [\V.  L.  W.] 

moratioD  of  the  sudden  ;I«»th  of  Cx^ih:  **  And  PER'GA  (ntr/n),  «»  andcnt  ami  im|«rtant 
L^Ti.1  was  wroth  Wuse  Jehovah  Iwd  bn>ken  this  I  ^^    ^f  Pamphvlia,  hituat«<l  on  Uie  river  Cesti.is, 


00  Luah  aiid  !»•  called  the  place  Lxiah 8  |  ^^^  ^  ji,t„„^.  ^^  ,J^)  ^^^^^  ,y^„  j,^  ^^^^  ^.,  ^^^,,, 
bmiking  unto  this  day.  I  he  word  ;>tfr«  was  a  n,rat«l  in  antiquitv  for  the  wonOiip  of  Artemis 
frv«urite  with  Havid  on  such  o^tawons.  lie  em-  ■  (Dj-^n.,),  whose  tem'ple  stoiKl  on  a  hill  outViile  the 
ploys  it  to  rommitnou.te  h»  h:iving  ••  broken  up  |  ^^^^  ^^,^1,  ^j^  ,;,.7 .  ^.j^  y^  j  ^^  pjj^  ^ 
tiw  Philiatiiie  ton»  in  Uie  valley  ot  Uphaim  ("2  Nun.  :  .,^  y^^^^  5,4  p^^,  ^  r  ey^  jj^  ^j,^  ^^, 
V.  aO).  [Baal  Pkrazim  ]  lie  al»»  uses  it  ma  ;  ^^e  temple  are  repre>enti^l  in  the  coins  of  Pei-ga. 
•ubMquent  reteience  to  Lzzalis  destruction  m  The  Ce>tius  was  navig-.iblc  to  PergA ;  and  St.  I».ml 
1  Chr.  XT.  1.1.  ^    r  ..  landed  here  on  his  vovajre  f»om  Pai>hos  (Acta  xiii. 

It  la  remarkable  tliat  the  J^Jprnent  of  the  con-  j^j  ,j^  ^j^j^^,  ^^^  ^j j-^.  ^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  j^j.  ^j,„^ 
tinuedeii.teiK«  of  the  rlan>e^houldl)e  found  not  only  I  f,^„  ^^e  interior  of  Rm.phvlia.  and  pr«whe.l  the 
■u  SMiuel  and  t  hrunicles.  but  al>u  in  Jo«.phus.  wlio  j  <j  j  ^^^  ^^.j,  ,j^.  .^-^^  •  j..^^  f^j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
»«y«(^ii/.T.i.4.§2),asit  l.omhisownol»enation,  |  Pamj-iivlia.  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of 
e*  the  place  where  he  diet!  is  even  now  {tn  ri/r)  p^^  ^^  ^  ,j„,  ^,j^^  i,y  j,,^  t,,^,^,  EsKi-Kak^^ 
«BU«d  '  the  cl«iving  of  Oza.  1  ^  j^^^^  j,,^  j^-^^        jjo     j^Ho^^  ^4^  j/,,^. 

The  aituatHin  ot  tlie  spot  i>  not  known.  [  .N  aciion.  J  ■  p   J  j)QN 
If  tbia  sUteroent  of  Ju^ephus  n«y  be  taken  literally,  =    *  «««.p, .  ^^q   /  •    tt  '  \.  rri 

tt  would  however  be  worth  while  to  make  some  P*'^^^*^^ /^  nfp7«^»,  or  rb  n^p7«- 
Mitfch  for  tnu-es  of  Uie  name  between  Jerusalem  and  !  Z^"^'  /^  ^^'|7  5>»  *  ^"V  '*^"!  «.^»™' ""^"^  <<>.  »i'*  ^; 
IC'rKth-iearim  Ri  1      *»»  the  river  H'ikyr-t^h>n^  the  ( luca-*  of  antiquity,  and 

'!>wD'Ciirm«i.<cs    M-«u«\      n*\^    f  Jf  i  ^w^'tv  miles  fitim  its  present  ni?uth.     The  nariM 

Fi!.Bl>UlILB  (HTOPV  The  free  tise  of  per-  I  ^.^  originally  given  toa  rema.kablehill.preMnting 
Ibmca  was  {leculiarly  gi-atcful  to  the  Orientals  j  a  conitnl  ap|iearaii«-e  when  viewed  trom  the  plain. 
rproT.  ixvii.  9).  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  1  The  local  legends  altJk•Jn^^  a  >acn'd  chai-arterto  thu 
0001  M»ually  senstive  to  the  ortipusive  smells  en-  ;  place.  Upi.n  it  the  Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been 
Midtre«l  by  the  brat  of  their  climate  lUunkluinlt's  j  witnesses  cf  the  liiith  of  Zeus  md  the  whole  of  tlit 
fVacvlf,  ii.  8ft >.  The  Hebrews  manufactine-l  their  |  Lnnd  Mon^'ing  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which 
parfumec  chieHy  from  spices  imi^rteil  from  Arabisi,  i  alWi-wards  giew  up  annin'd  the  original  Perganun, 
fhougk  toa  crrtiun  extent  also  from  ai-nmatic  plants  !  to  have  belon^l^l  to  thef.e.  The  sai^retl  chanittA:  Jt 
growing  in  their  own  country.  [Si-icks.]  The  the  lo.ality,  combineil  with  iu  iiatund  ^trength, 
in  which  they  appl^-d  them  were  various :    „^tos  to  iiave   mad*-  it,  like  jome  others  of  the 

ancient  temples,  a  bjUi^  lor  chiefs  who  deoired  to 
accumulate  a  lai-ge  amount  of  s|iecie;  an<l  l.ysi- 
m^ichus,  one  of  Ahrxainier's  auix-e>Mn-s,  di'pfMted 
theie  an  enormous  »um  —  no  leas  than  IHmni 
talenti« — in  the  care  of  an  Asiatic  oumich  nameii 


mnninnnTlj  a  bunch  of  tlie  plant  itM-lf  was  worn 
about  the  ]ienion  ah  a  nosegny,  or  eiK.*Io>ed  in  a  bag 
^iC^At.  i.  H) ;  or  the  plant  was  reiiucvii  to  a  ]K>wder 
^^d  tmrd  in  the  way  of  fumigation  ((^aiit.  iii.  6); 
^r»  aCBiDt  the  aromatic  (pialitiea  were  extiactcd  by 

A  Or,  with  equal  acrunMy.  and  perhapa  more  conve- 
^^g^m,  "«m  called  tU"  that  Is,  "It  i»as  caUrd"~M  to 

^  %^  jrvUi.  4.     [NUUSHTAll.J 

»  0^in  ^na  ;  UU  »buii»M  of  the  MMiL* 

a  ^  gtallar  usage  b  reitmled  of  th«'  Imlun  prluvM 


"^um  rex  Reniet  In  poMIro  oun»>picl  |Mtlt;.r.  tu'tlmla 
aiyeniea  minlstri  frnint,  lotnmque  Iter  per  q«iud  kni 
ikf  tinavii  odiiribiH  cunapieut"  (CorUos  vuL  9.  i*i3>. 
*  n2"*i  A.  V.  "ap"thi««aiy." 
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Pbiktatnii.  In  the  troublous  times  which  t'ul-' 
lowed  the  bicmk  up  of  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
IhiB  officer  beti^yed  his  trust,  and  bj  successful 
tein})orizing,  and  perhaps  judicious  employment  of 
the  funds  at  his  command,  succeeded  in  retaming 
the  treasui-e  and  transmitting  it  at  tlie  end  of  twenty 
years  to  his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Eumones  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attains,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  dyn&Hty 
of  Pei^:amene  kings,  who  Ly  allying  himself  with 
the  rising  l!omAn  power  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  gi'eatness  of  his  house.  His  successor,  Eu- 
mcnas  11.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
llomans  in  their  man  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the  foimer  had 
portseb«ed  to  the  north  of  tlie  Taurus  range.  The 
g-.eat  wesdth  wliicli  acci-ueii  to  him  from  tliis  source 
he  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  residential 
city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  nnd  other  public 
buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  hb  successor, 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form  a 
library  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria ;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  art  of  piepaiing  sheepskins 
for  the  pui'pose  of  ti'anscription,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  royal  dilettanti,  has  lefl  its  record  in  the 
name  parchment  (charta  pergamena).  Eumenea^s 
successor,  Attains  II.,  is  said  to  have  bid  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  painter  Aristides,  at 
the  siile  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth  ;  and  by  so  doing 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  ot}'  at  once  to  Home, 
whei-e  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  then  been  seen. 
For  another  picture  by  the  same  aitit>t  he  paid  100 
talents.  But  the  great  glory  of  the  city  was  the 
so-called  Nicephorium,  a  grove  of  extreme  beauty, 
laid  out  as  a  thank-offering  for  a  victory  over 
Antioclms,  in  which  was  an  assemblage  of  temples, 
probably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus,  Athene,  Apollo, 
AescuUipius,  Dionysus,  and  A;hi*udit6.  The  temple 
of  the  las>t  was  of  a  most  elaborate  chai-acter.  Its 
fa^ide  wjis  perhaps  inlaid  after  the  maimer  of 
pietra  dura  work  ;  for  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who 
was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Pergamos 
during  the  reign  of  Attilus  II.,  vented  his  spite  in 
cutting  down  tiie  trees  of  the  grove,  and  not  only 
destroying  the  Aphrodisium,  but  injuring  the 
stones  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being  used 
again.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was  made 
a  special  stipulation  that  this  daxnage  should  be  made 
good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  B.C.  133,  when 
Attains  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Ko- 
mans  his  heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  province 
of  Asia  propria,  and  the  immense  wealth  which 
was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  this  legacy, 
ocntributed  perhaps  even  mora  than  the  spoils  of 
Cailhnge  and  Corinth  to  the  demoralization  of  Ro- 
man statesmen. 

The  sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in  Asia 
as  regards  splendour,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  with- 
out  a  rival  in  the  province.  Its  prominence,  how- 
ever,  was  not  that  of  a  commercial  town,  like 
Kphesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  fi-om  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  soil  of  union  of  a  pagsin  cathedral 
city,  an  university  town,  and  a  ro^  residence, 
embellished  during  a  succe^ion  of  yeai'i  by  kings 
who  all  had  a  ptission  for  expenditure  and  ample 
means  of  gratifying  it  Two  smallei*  streams,  which 
^owkI  friHU  the  north,  embrtcbi;;  the  town  between 
them,  and  then  tell  into  the  Caicus,  afibrded  ample 
liiuuis  of  storing  water,  without  w^ch,  m  tliose 
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latitudes,  omantieLcsl  cultiTatioii  («r  isdeed  efill 
vation  ot'  any  kind)  is  out  of  the  qaestiso.  Tk 
larger  of  thiose  strnms — the  Btrgammickai,  m 
Cetius  of  antiquity— has  a  &I1  of  mora  thn  liH 
feet  between  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Piimm 
and  its  junction  with  the  Chci»,  and  it  hm 
down  a  very  consideiable  body  <^  water.  Both  m 
Nicephorium,  which  has  been  spoken  of  above,  ibJ 
the  Giove  of  Aescnlnpiiu,  whidi  became  yet  bmrv 
celebrateil  in  the  time  of  Uie  Roman  empire,  dooK' 
Itts  owed  their  existemx  to  the  means  of  irrigitioa 
thus  available ;  and  furnished  the  a{^)Iiaiiai  for 
those  licentious  rituals  of  pagan  antiqnity  wfaiik 
tiourislied  where\'er  there  were  groves  and  hilU 
altars.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Pergamos  becsme  a 
city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sensuous  wonhip;  wA 
being  in  its  origin, according  to  pagan  notiQQi,asacnd 
phire,  might  not  lumaturally  be  viewed  by  Jem  asd 
Jewish  Christians,  as  one  **  where  was  the  throoc  «l 
Satan  "  {tww  6  Bpivot  rov  Sorora,  Ber.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  ■end 
character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  pat  era 
more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and  inaamliKi 
constantly  describe  the  Persameoes  as  irmaissur 
v€otK6poi  Tp&Toi  riff  *AirUit.  Tliis  title  amfi 
indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  religioas  wonhif 
of  some  kind  (which  indeed  naturallj  ^mb  logiti«r 
with  the  usufruct  of  religious  property).  Whit  the 
deities  were  to  which  this  title  hu  lefewna  eipe- 
daily,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  time  of  llsrtii|, 
however,  Aescubpios  had  acquired  so  mndi  prau* 
nence  that  be  is  called  Pergam^us  daa.  Hit  gwi 
was  recognised  by  the  Roinan  senate  in  the  rcn  d 
Tiberius  as  possessing  the  r^ts  of  nanctosiy.  nu 
sanias,  too,  in  the  coui'se  of  his  work,  lefin  wan 
than  once  to  the  Aesculapian  ritual  at  Pergmaia 
a  sort  of  standard.  From  the  drcamstaooe  ef  tUi 
notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  Aesculapius,  frea  tbe 
title  "Xvr^p  being  given  to  him,  from  the  mfoi 
(which  J  udaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  nrnU 
of  evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  sndfiai 
the  fact  that  the  medical  practioe  of  aatiqiuty  ii- 
cluded  charms  and  incantations  amoof  its  afucisi 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ezpresNons  I  ^p^ 
rod  Sorora  and  twov  6  Soroyos  aaroucft  bm 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pi^an  deity,  and  Mi 
to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  kloistrMS 
woi-ship.  But  although  undoubtedly  tbe 
la  pi  us  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  moait  f 
and  in  later  times  became  oontinoally  nme  pK' 
domipant  from  the  £act  of  its  being  oombincd  vith 
an  excellent  medical  school  (which  amrog  otkn 
produced  the  celebrated  Gakn),  yet  an  insoiptiBhi' 
the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  custinctly  puts  ZoMi 
Athen^,  Dionysus,  and  Asdepius  in  a  co-erdivie 
rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary  deities  of  Ptf^ 
games.  It  seems  unlikely,  tlKielbre,  that  tbe  a- 
pressions  above  quoted  should  be  so  interpnted  si  ts 
isolate  one  of  them  from  the  resL 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a  pirtka 
of  the  Pergamene  Church  that  some  aanng  thns 
were  of  the  school  of  Babam,  whose  }nlicy  wafts 
put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Un^i 
by  inducing  them  ^aynuf  ^lirnKvivru  ml  v«f 
ytvacu**  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  particulanvay 
inappropriate  to  the  Aesculapian  rituaL  It  paoAi 
ratner  to  the  Dionvsus  and  Aphrodite  wonhip;  lid 
the  sm  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is  oopdcmnwi,  mv 
to  have  consisted  in  a  partidpatiaa  *B  this,  anuf 
out  of  a  social  amalgamatioo  of  themsdres  with  tk 
native  population.  Now,  from  the  tirt?  of  the  vu 
with  Antiochus  at  least,  it  »  certain  Uim  toerr  mm 
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nlbln  .Tcwi«h  pttpuUtion  in  rei*giiineD«!  ter- 

Th*  decree  of  the  IVgHineiies  quoted  by 
I  (Ant.  xiv.   10,  §2'J),  seems  to  indicate 

Jews  hnd  farmed  Hie  tolls  in  some  of  tHe  I 
t  of"  their  territory,  and  likewise  weie  noMere 

They  are — in  awordauce  with  the  czpiiessed 
f  the  IJonian  senate — ailtiwed  to  levy  |»oit- 
in  nil  %'es>eU  exi*e|it  those  beloni^ing  to  k\u^ 
Till*  growth  of  a  hrge  and  wwUthy  cLws 
y  l«uls  U>  its  obtiiining  a  share  in  |N>litical 
ind  the  only  bar  to  the  admiiwion  of  Jew*  to 
>^  of  citizeiiship  in  rergaiiuM  would  be  their 
gnes-s  to  tjvke  any  pait  in  the  religioiu  uere- 
wiiich  were  an  etMentbU  {joit  of  every  rela- 
ife  in  pagiui  timeft.  The  more  lax,  however, 
t^nl  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  formal 
vil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  it 
un  did  to  '*  bowing  him>elf  in  the  house  of 
t "  when  in  attendance  upon  his  sovereign. 
hai«  worth  noticing,  with  nference  to  this 
Jiat  a  Pergamene  in»Tiptinn  published  by 

mentioni)  by  tuo  naires  {Xi(o$lratu8,  who 
alkil  Drypho)  an  individual  who  served  the 
r  gymnaaiirch.     Of  tiiese  tru  names  the 

foreign  one,  is  likelv  to  have  tieen  borne  by 
ung  some  (fecial  body  to  whim  he  lieloiiged, 
!  former  to  have  been  adoptcti  when,  by  ac- 
the  position  of  an  othcial,  he  merged  himself 
;enend  Creek  population, 
b.  xiii.  4 ;  Joeeph.  Ant.  xiv. ;  Martial,  ix.  17 ; 
.  N.  XXIV.  4,  10 ;  Liv.  xxiu.  33,  4  ;  Polyb. 

ixxii,  IM;  Boeckh.  Inscriid.  Noe».  3W8, 
r>:>3;  Philoetratus,  D«  Vit.  ^'oph,  p.  45, 106; 
chetf,  Asie  Mineurty  p.  230  j  Arundell,  Difco- 
I  .l.vvi  J/irior,  ii.  p.  304.)  [J.  \V.  B.] 

L'IDA  •KTIB:  ♦fpiSci;  Alex.  ♦o^ctSi : 
i).  Tlie  childien  of  Ferida  returned  from 
I  with  Zorubbabol  (Neh.  vii.  ii7).  In  Kzr. 
he  name  appears  as  PcKL'DA,  and  in  1  VM. 
.H  PiiAKiitA.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  has 
b"  in  Neh. 

tlZZlTE,   THE,    and    PERIZ'ZITES 

,  in  all  lases  in  the  Heb.  singular:  ol  ^tp^ 

n  Kxr.  only  &  ^tptcBtl:  Vherezaeui),  One 
Mtioiis  inhabiting  the  I.and  of  Promise  before 
the  time  of  its  com^uest  by  Isiael.  They  ai-e 
ie«l  in  tlie  catalogue  of  (len.  x. ;  so  that  their 
like  that  of  other  small  tribes,  such  as  the 
and  the  similarly  naimed  Gerizzitw,  is  lefl  in 
ty.  They  aie  continually  mentioned  in  the 
i  so  frequently  oocurring  to  express  the  Pro- 
and  ((Jen.  xv.  JO;  Kx.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
i,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  in. 
1,  xxiv.  11 ;  Jiidg.  iii.  5;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh. 
They  ap^tcnr,  however,  with  somewhat  ^"cater 
nuw  oil  Nevfial  o<v<ibions.  On  Abnin>  s  Hrst 
e  into  the  land  it  is  said  to  have  bee  i  occu<- 
'  *' the  Can:uinite  ainl  U>e  Pehxzite'  ((!en. 
Jacob  oIm),  at\er  the  nuiMsa4-it>  of  the  She- 
ik, uses  the  sMune  expi-csoion,  conipl.iiuing  that 
I  h.'td  '*  niiuio  him  to  stink  amou;  Uie  inha- 
cf  ttte  land,  an>ong  the  Oinaaniy>  and  the 
:e "  xxxiv.  3(» ;.  .*>o  also  in  the  tlet-.iled  iwonls 
»24ue>t  inven  in  the  o^tening  of  the  Iwok  of 
(evidently  fmm  a  distinct  source  to  those  in 
I,  Jiulah  and  Sira(i>n  are  said  to  ttave  found 
rritory  otvupied  by  **  the  ('anaa|\ite  and  the 

31  AKAsnui,  vol.  Ii.  22ua. 

ktr  kap-penui,  A.  V.  "  ooootrj  vtllaces  "  -;i  Sam. 
Jrri  kayperasi^  "  unwalM  towns  "  ifjutt.  ItL  •'.. 
tlu«e  pMnSftcs  thv  LXX.  wacmtaa^  tnc  i'erUJtcs 
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l-enxsite**  (w^udg.  i.  4,  5;.  with  Besek  (•  place  not 
yet  dis<-ovei«d)  as  tlieir  stronghold,  and  Adoui-bezek 
tiieir  mo>t  noteii  chief.  And  thus  too  a  late  tiadi- 
tiwn,  preserved  in  2  Ksdr.  i.  21,  mentions  onlv 
**  tlie  Canaiinites,  the  Pheredtes,  and  the  Phi  list  incsi,' 
n*  the  original  tenants  of  the  country.  1*he  notice 
just  cited  from  the  book  of  Judges  locates  them  in 
the  wuthern  part  of  the  Holy  lomd.  Another  in<Ie- 
pendeut  and  equally  remarkable  fragment  of  the 
history  of  the  conquest  seems  to  speak  of  them  as 
occupying,  with  the  Kephaim,  or  giants,  the  '  foi-est 
aiuntry  *  on  the  western  Hanks  of  Mount  *Cnrmel 
(Josh.  zvii.  15-I8).  Here  again  the  Canaanites 
only  are  named  with  them.  As  a  tribe  of  moun- 
taineers, they  aie  enumerated  in  company  with 
Amorite,  Hittite,  and  Jebusite  in  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8 ; 
and  they  aiv  catalogued  among  the  remnants  of  the 
old  population  whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bomlage, 
lioth  in  I  K.  ix.  20,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.  By  Josephus 
tlie  Perizzites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 

The  signiHcotion  of  Uie  name  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  possibly  meant  rustics,  dwellers  in  o|ten, 
unwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  similar 
woi-d.i*  K,wn\d{Geschichiet  i.  317 )  inclines  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the  Hittites. 
But  against  this  there  is  the  kct  that  both  they  and 
the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists ;  and  that  not 
only  in  mere  general  formulas,  bi:t  in  the  records  of 
the  conquest,  as  above.  Kedslob  has  examined  the 
whole  of  these  names  with  some  care  (in  his  Alt' 
testam.  Namender  liraelttemtaats,  1846),  and  his 
conclusion  (p.  103)  is  that,  while  the  Ckundh  weiit 
villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the  car*  of  cattle,  the 
I'crdzoth  wei-e  inhabited  by  peasants  engage*!  in 
agriculture,  like  the  Feliaht  of  the  Arabs.      [(;.] 

PERSEP'OLIS  (UtpvivoAii ;  PersqfMyiu)  i* 
mentioned  only  in  2  Mace.  ix.  2,  wherr  we  hear  ot 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempting  to  burn  Its  temples, 
but  provoking  a  reactance  which  forced  him  to  fly 
ignominiouhly  from  the  plaoe.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Persia  I*roper,  and  the  oci^nsional  residence  of  the 
Persian  court  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  seenLs  to  have  been  itK  founder,  to  the  invasion 
of  Alexander.  Its  wanton  dt«tniction  by  that 
conqueror  is  well  known.  Accoiding  to  Q.  Curtiui 
the  destruction  was  ct>mplete,  as  the  chief  buildhig 
nuiterial  employed  was  ceiiar-wood,  which  cau.scd 
the  conHagration  to  be  rapitl  and  general  (IM  Heffus 
Alex.  Magn.  t.  7).  Perhaps  the  temples,  whii  h 
were  of  stone,  encnped.  At  any  rate,  if  mined, 
they  ma<t  Itave  l)een  shortly  aflerwaiils  restored, 
since  they  wei-e  still  the  dejjositories  of  treMure  ia 
the  time  of  Kpiphanes. 

Persepolis  has  Iteen  regaideJ  by  many  as  identical 
with  Pa^argadae,  the  fiunou»  ?apiuil  ot  Cyrus  (see 
Niebuhr*s  /^ctitres  on  Ancifnt  History,  i.  115; 
Ouseley,  7>at:^&,  ii.  316-318;.  But  ihe  prsitiona 
are  carefully  distinguished  bv  a  number  of  ancient 
writws  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §6,  7*;  Plin.  //.  AT.  vi.  26; 
Arnan,  i:jrp.  Alex.  vii.  1 ;  Ptolem.  vi.  4) ;  and  tlw 
ruins,  which  aro  identified  Wyond  any  reasonable 
j  doubt,  show  that  the  two  places  were  moi-e  than 
4n  miles  apart.  Pasargndae  wab  at  Murtjmib,  when 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen;  PerKpo!ii 
was  42  miles  to  the  south  of  thiii.  near  Istakher, 
on  the  site  now  called  the  ChehUMiwir,  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Here,  on  a  plattbi-m  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  lace  the  four  cardinal  |K>int^ 

to  be  alluded  to.  and  tnuislatracoordli^ty.  In  Jo^  r^ 
10  tbrj  add  the  I Vrissltes  to  the  GaosanHM  as  iDhsMtanti 
of  Geser. 
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,  ornnr'^t  and  lemons,  are  produced 
this  region ;  and  the  wine  of  Shirat  is 
>ughout  Asia.  Further  north  an  arid 
sii.-cwls,  the  outskirts  of  the  Orcat 
extends  from  Kennan  to  Mazenderan, 
lau  to  Lake  Zerrah. 
'c>ifraph.  ri.  4)  divides  Persia  into  a 
•vincty,  nmon*^  whi<:h  the  most  im- 
inu'tacen*  oi.  rh»  north,  which  was 
cou<?il  to  Mwlia  (Heroa.  1.  !3-  ;  Steph. 
Tlapaircuca\  and  Mirdyen^  on  the 
ic  itmntry  of  the  Mardi.  The  chief 
Ls^ii-g-.ulae,  the  ancient,  and  Perttepolis, 
il.  P:isarg:idae  wns  situated  nesir  the 
*»  of  Mnrijaiihf  4*J  miles  nearly  due 
poliji,  an<l  n]>peara  to  hare  been  the 
*.  time  of  I>iria«,  who  chose  the  isti 
1  site  in  the  vallojr  of  the  Bendamir, 
ehl  Minar  or  *•  Forty  Pillars  "  still 
KiiSKi'OLis.]  Among  other  cities  of 
»  wore  Parnetaca  and  Gabae  in  the 
itrv,  and  Taoc^  upon  the  coast. 
.  if,  §1-8  ;  Plin.  //.  X  ri.  25, 
rfoj/.  vi.  4  ;  Kinneir's  Persian 
r>4l80;  .Malcolm,  History  of 
F-  Poi-ter,  Trmeis,  i.  4r>8. 
Ofimt^y  from  Bushire  to  Per- 

distiict  of  Fara  is  the  true 
I,  the  name  is  more  commonly 
in  Scripture  and  by  profane 
le  entire  tract  which  came  by 
included  within  the  limits  of 
mpiix».  This  empiie  extended 
urn  India  on  the  east  to  Kgypt 
ipon  the  west,  and  includeil, 
ns  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the 
!t(>m  Asia  between  the  Black 
loasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
the  north,  the  Arabian  desert, 
iilf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon 
•conling  to  Hermlotus  (iii.  89), 
f«l  into  twenty  governments, 
but  from  the  inscriptions  it 
appear  that  the  number  varied 
.inu\s,  and,  when  the  empire 
rishing,  considerably  ezceetied 
the  inscription  upon  his  tomb 
fiwtum  I)ariu8  mentions  no 
hirty  countries  as  subject  to 
Persia  Proper.  These  are — 
a,  Parthb,  Aria,  Bactria,  ^M>g- 
mia,  Zaiiuigia,  Arachosia,  Snttngydia, 
ia,  Scythia,  IVabylonia,  Assyria,  Ambia, 
lia,  Capfmdocia,  Saparda,  Ionia,  (Kuro- 
,  the  isliuids  (of  the  Kgean),  the  country 
•»,  ( Kurojwin)  Ionia,  the  lands  of  the 
IJiidians,  the  (Mi^hites  or  Ethiopians, 
,  an<i  the  Colchians. 
[n.*vaf:v  in  Scripture  where  Persia  de- 
tract whirh  has  been  calleil  amtve 
er  "  is  Ez.  xxxviii.  5.  Elsewhere  the 
''iiile-l.  [(;.  K.] 

X8;*P")9:  Tltpiral:  Persnc),  The 
N^iple  who  inhabited  the  country  (tailed 
r»  Proper,"  and  who  thence  coniiuertd 
>ire.  There  is  reason  to  belie\'e  that 
ibenp  of  the  same  race  a^  the  Medea, 
H0<  hes  of  tlie  great  Arian  stock,  w'lkh 
.  n.imcs  twt;ihlLHheiI  their  sway  o%'ei  the 
L'twccn  M'>«(i|iot;imiii  ;md  Bui  nvu.    T*^ 
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n»ir9  form  of  the  name  n  Par$a^  which  theHebrew 
^P^.B  fairly  representa,  and  which  remaina  bnt  littlt 
changed  in  the  modem  **  ^tersee."  ^^  is  coi^iectiired 
to  iignity  "  the  Tigera.* 

1.  Character  of  the  nation. — ^The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brare  and 
impetuous  m  war,  witty,  passionate,  for  Orientals 
truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of  generositr,  and 
of  more  intellectual  capadty  than  the  generality  of 
Asiatics.  Their  fiiults  were  vanity,  Impulsiveness, 
a  want  of  perseverance  and  solidity,  and  an  almost 
slavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility  towanli 
their  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  the? 
were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  which 
ort'ered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  lux^riou^aless  of  the 
Medes ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  Median  overthrow, 
this  simplicity  began  to  decline ;  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  their  manners  became  as  soft  and  eflemi- 
nate  as  thosp  of  any  of  the  conqueml  (leoples.  They 
adopted  the  flowing  Mwliaii  robe  ( Fig.  1 )  which  was 
probably  of  xilk,  in  lieu  of  the  old  national  costume 


1.  McdhudTMi. 


Fig.  X.  OM  ranUn  dr««^ 


'  (Fig.  2) — a  close-fitting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather 
I  (Herod,  i.  71 ;  compare  i.  135);  beginning  at  the  same 
I  time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  their  pei-sons  cliains, 
I  bmcoletf,  and  collars  of  gold,  with  which  precious 
;  metal  they  also  adorned  their  horses.     Polygamy 
was  commonly  practiseil  among  them  ;  an«l  be^ide• 
legitimate  wives  a  Persian  was  allowed  any  numhor 
of  concubines.     They  were  fond  of  the  pleasures  ol 
the  table,  indulging  in  a  gieat  variety  of  food,  and 
spending  a  long  time  over  their  meals,  at  which 
they  were  acciistomeil  to  swallow  large  quantitivs 
of  wine.     In  war  they  fbuglit  bravely,  but  without 
discipline,  generally  gaining  their  victories  by  the 
vigour  of  their  firet  attack ;  if  they  were  strenu- 
ously resisted,  they  soon  flagged ;  and  if  they  sufl^red 
a  repulse,  all  onler  was  at  once  iot^  and  the  reiraiA 
sjieedily  became  a  it»ut. 

2.  ^Wh/ion.— The  religion  which  the  Frntani 
brought  with  them  into  PiTsla  Proper  seeUM  ^a 
Iwivc  i<cn  ol  a  vcit  simulo  v\uvrAcU«T,  ^\\S\c\u^  ^x«««^ 
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Mtural  reli|(foD  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeplj 
tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshipped  one  Supieme  God,  whom  thej 
called  Atwa-mazda  (Oromasdo*)— a  term  signifying 
(as  la  believed)  "  the  Great  Giver  of  Life.**  From 
Oronuudes  came  all  blessings—"  he  gare  the  earth, 
he  ga\'«  the  heavens,  he  gave  manicind,  he  gave  life 
to  mankind  "  (Inscriptions,  passim) — he  settled  the 
Pr  rsian  kings  upon  their  thrones,  strengthened  them, 
established  them,  and  granted  them  victory  over  all 
their  enemies.  The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  men- 
tion any  othei  god.  (Xxasionally,  however,  they 
inilicate  a  slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oro- 
mabdes  is  **  the  chief  of  the  gods,*'  so  that  there  are 
other  gods  besides  him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is 
evidently  MitKra,  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  monarch,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  identical 
with  **  the  sun.*'  To  the  woi-ship  of  the  sun  as 
Mithra  was  probably  attached,  as  in  India,  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  under  the  name  of  Homn,  as 
the  third  greatest  god.  Entii-ely  sepai-ate  from 
these — their  active  resister  and  antagonist — was 
Ahrimmi  (Arimanius)  "the  Death-dealing*' — the 
IXMVtrful,  and  (probably)  self-existing  Evil  Spirit, 
from  whom  war,  disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin, 
d«jath,  and  all  other  evils,  had  their  origin.  Ahriman 
was  Satan,  cairied  to  an  extreme— believed  to  have 
an  existence  of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting 
and  defying  God.  Ahriman  could  create  spirits,  and 
as  the  benc^cent  Auramazda  had  surrounded  himself 
with  good  angels,  who  were  the  ministers  of  his  mer< 
cies  towards  mankind,  so  Ahriman  had  surrounded 
himself  with  evil  spirits,  to  carry  out  his  malevolent 
purposes.  Worship  was  confined  to  Auramazda,  and 
his  good  spirits ;  Ahriman  and  his  demons  were  not 
woi-shipped,  but  only  hated  and  feared. 

The  character  of  the  original  Persian  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as 
Herodotus  a.ssei-t«  (Herod,  i.  131 ;  compare  Beh. 
Jnscr,  col.  i.  par.  14,  §5)  ;  but  they  had  probably 
no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  priests.  Processions  were 
formed,  and  religious  chants  were  sung  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  prayer  and  praise  intei-mixed, 
whereby  the  favour  of  Auramazda  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secui^d  to  the  worship- 
pers. Beyond  this  it  does  not  npi>ear  that  they  had 
any  religious  ceremonies.  Sacrifices,  apparently, 
were  unknown ;  though  thank-offerings  may  have 
been  made  in  the  temples. 

From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Persians,  as  immi- 
grants, into  their  new  territory,  tliey  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very 
different  from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements — more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  It  was  an  ancient  and  imposing  system, 
guaitied  by  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  Magi, 
bGS:!ting  its  fire-altars  where  from  time  immejnorial 
the  Kacred  fiame  had  burnt  without  intei-mission, 
and  claiming  to  some  extent  mysterious  and  mira- 
culous powers.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  reli- 
gion wus  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with 
this  poweriul  rival,  which  presented  special  attrac- 
tions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  after  which  the 
rival  systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism  wa«  re- 
tained, tof^er  with  the  names  of  Aonunnjti«  and 
Ahrinuui,  a^id  ihtt  upecud  worship  of  the  uun  and 
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mooD  Qoder  the  appeUaUona  of  Mithra  md 
but  to  thia  was  superadded  the  wonhip  of  tbt  <i» 
ments  and  the  whole  ceremonial  uf  MafianioD,  it* 
eluding  the  divination  to  which  theMagian  priertboii 
made  pretence.  The  worship  of  o^her  deities  n 
Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later  additiaa  to  ^ 
religion,  which  grew  more  complicated  as  tim 
went  on,  but  which  alwap  maintained  as  its  la^ 
ing  and  moet  essential  element  that  Doalistie  jvii- 
ciple  whereon  it  was  originally  based. 

3.  Ltinjuagf. — The  language  of  the  andcot  h^ 
fians  was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  komA 
language  of  India.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest  it«i 
in  tlie  ZendavesU — Uie  sacred  book  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  however,  it  is  corrupted  br  s 
large  admixture  of  later  forms.  The  inaeripti(«i 
of  the  Achaemenian  kings  give  us  the  bn^upp  ii 
its  second  stage,  and,  being  five  from  thcK  bter  ai> 
ditions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  drte" 
mining  what  was  primitive,  and  what  more  moit 
in  this  type  of  speech.  Modern  Penian  is  its  iv* 
nerate  representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a  niotky  ite 
lai-gely  impregnated  with  Arabic;  still,  hovcw, 
both  in  its  gr<tmmar  and  its  vocabulary,  it  biHialf 
Aijan ;  and  historically,  it  must  he  regarded  9lk 
continuation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  jest  as  IfariiBii 
of  Latin,  and  modem  of  ancient  Greek. 

4.  Divisum  into  tribes,  <fe. — Herodotw  tdb  ■ 
that  the  Pereuns  were  divided  into  ten  trite  d 
which  three  were  noble,  three  agricuItmvl.aBdfrv 
nomadic.  The  noble  tribes  were  the  PwiBi^Mt 
who  dwelt,  probaMy,  in  the  capital  and  its  iaa^ 
dinte  neighbourhood ;  the  Maraphtans,  who  airfv 
haps  represented  by  the  modem  M^tt,  a  PbiIb 
tribe  whidi  prides  itself  on  its  antiquity;  and  As 
Maspians,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  knoin.  Tli 
three  tribes  engaged  in  agriculture  were  ealM  At 
Panthialaeans,  the  Derasiaeoni,  and  the  Gemaaia^ 
or  (according  to  the  true  orthography)  the  Cat*' 
nians.  These  Ust  were  either  the  actwd  mhsM^ 
of  Ktrmai^  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  wk  i^ 
maiued  in  Persia  while  their  MIow-tribenm  sen- 
pied  the  adjoining  region.  The  nomadie  tribn** 
said  to  have  been  the  Dahi,  who  cppou-  in  J^oift** 
as  the  <«  Dehavites"  (Ear.  iv.  9),  the  Mardi,  wA* 
taineers  famous  fer  their  thierish  habiti  (Sitfh 
Byz.),  together  with  the  SagartiaDs  and  the  Di^ 
bioes  or  Dropici,  colonists  from  the  regions  «A<' 
the  Caspian.  The  royal  race  of  the  kitamam^ 
was  a  phratry  or  dan  of  the  FaaargadM  (Hcroii' 
126) ;  to  which  it  is  probable  that  mostof  thcaiUi 
houses  likewise  bdonged.  Little  is  heard  <f  ^ 
Maraphions,  and  nothing  of  the  Maqnos,  is  M^ 
tory ;  it  is  therefo»«  evident  that  their  nobihty  «« 
veiy  inferior  to  that  of  the  leading  tribe. 

5.  History.— In  remote  antiquity  it  would  afp« 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  tvgion  tail  i  tkt 
Caspian,  or  poasibly  in  a  tract  still  neanr  lata. 
'Vhe  first  Forgard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  todneriU 
their  wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  diovBtbc 
general  line  of  their  progrva  to  have  been  hum  eatf  K 
west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then,  tkai} 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Onspian  Sea,  to  iUafSi 
and  Media.  It  it  im{iossibIe  to  determine  the  peiwl 
of  these  movements;  but  there  can  be  no  douM  thit 
they  were  anterior  to  B.C.  880,  at  whidi  tiiM  lb 
Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the  tirat  time  to  have  com 
in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes  eHt  of  H^^hit  Zagivk 
Probably  the  Persiaiis  acoompMued  the  Uttm  h 
their  migration  from  Khomaaan,  and,  aftvtht  MM 
people  took  poaaession  of  the  tract  exteodiif  inm 
the  rivw  Kur  to  kpihan.   proceeded  atiU  'urtka 
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•Oiitb.  4iMi  orctipieil  ttie  r^sif^u  between  M*'lia  iin<l  was  .ittai'kiil,  and  nfifv  h  Ktotit  defrr-re  f&U  Mar* 
••*  Foa.AU  (lulf.  It  is  uncei-tnin  whciiiw  th*v  are  |  his  irresistible  \muU.  rpABYLON.]  This  victory 
iCi  be  Mentified  with  the  liurtm  or  Paiixn  of  the  i  tint  broiiKnt  the  Peiviaiis  into  contAct  with  thr 
\as*rian  monunionis.  If  to,  we  may  kav  that  iromiJews.  The  conqu<»rors  f>nn<l  in  Babylon  an  o|v 
tha  midtil^  of  the  9th  to  the  midtlle  of  the  Kth  |  pressed  race — Hke  themstoIreK,  abbdrrers  of  idolin- 
eciitury  B.C  tney  occupifnl  south-enstei  n  Armenia, ,  and  profeMom  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great 
but  bj  the  end  of  the  8tti  o'ntiiiy  hail  removed  into  extent  they  oonld  srmpathixe.  This  race,  which 
thecountiy,  which  thenceforth  wmit  by  their  name,  the  Babylonian  monarchR  had  torn  riolently  from 
The  leader  of  thiA  last  mignition  woiiM  seem  to  their  native  land  and  settled  in  the  ricinitT  of  Ba- 
have  been  a  ceituin  At  haomeiies,  wlio  wa^  recog-  bylon.  Crruf  determined  to  restore  to  their  own 
rized  as  king  of  the  newly-<MViipie«l  ti'rritory,  ami  coniitry ;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
founded  the  famous  dyna>ty  ot  th«f  Achat>menidae, '  corded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Kzr.  ').  2*4). 
about  II.C.  700.  Veiy  little  is  known  of  tlie  hi"«-  Thus  commonreil  that  friendly  connexion  between 
loiy  (if  i*en>ia  Wtween  this*  date  and  the  a(x.vHKioii  the  Jrws  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  hwl  alreadr 
of  Cyrus  the  (irwit,  near  a  wntury  an*!  a  half  bitor. ,  foreshadowed  f  1«.  xliv.  2ft,  xlv.  1-4),  and  which 
Tl»e  cruwn  a{  |ieani  to  have  desc^iwlefl  ir.  a  right  lins  forms  no  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  histoiy. 
thniugh  tour  priiii'es — TeIspeK,Cambyf«il.,Cynis  I., '  A  tier  the  conquest  of  IV\bylon,  and  the  consequent 
aud  Cnmby.<m  11.,  who  was  the  Either  of  Cyrus  extension  of  his  empire  to  the  boixlein  of  EgT|>t, 
the  t'unquiTor.  Teis{)es  must  have  been  a  prince  Cyrus  might  have  Uvn  expw-ted  to  carry  out  the 
of  »nine  repute,  for  his  d;uighter,  Ato!«^a,  maiTie<i  design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  (Herod. 
rimiiuices,  king  of  the  dj^tallt  Cappadocians  (Diod.  i.  15.^),  of  an  expedition  against  Egypt.  Soma 
4c.  ap.  Phot./(iNio^A«o.  p.  llfjS).  Later,  however,  I  danger,  however,  seems  to  have  threatened  the 
th«  F^-sians  found  themselves  unable  to  rchist  the  |  north-enstem  provinces,  in  consequence  of  which 
gmwing  strength  of  Aledia,  and  bei'ame  tributary  to  |  his  pui-po^e  was  changed  ;  and  he  proceeded  against 
that  power  about  B.C.  6J0,  or  a  little  eailier.  The  '  the  MaKsagetae  or  the  Derbices,  engaged  them,  but 
liaeot*  native  kings  was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  |  was  deft>ated  and  slain.  He  reigned!,  according  to 
'  the  intenuU  atlniiuistiation  was  pi-obably  untouched;  |  Herodotus,  twenty-nine  years. 
:  but  cstenud  inde^iendeiice  was  altDgether  lost 
Witil  the  revolt  under  Cynis. 

Of  the  cii-cumiitaiictfs  under  which  this 

SWolt  took  place  we  have  no  certnin  know- 

J«dg«.     The  stories  told  by  Heiodotus  (i. 

S.Oft-129)  and  Nicolas  of  Dainascus  (f  r.  66) 

j^0^  iatemally  impit>b&ble ;  and  they  are  also 

^^  Tarianiv   with   tlie  monumiMits,  which 

I  Cyrus  to  have  lieeii  the  son  of  a  Per- 

tkmf.   [i^eeCvKl'8.]  We  miLst  theivfore 

1  than,  and  be  content  to  know  that 

'  about  seventy  or  eighty  ywirs  of  sub- 

D,  the  Persians  revolted  liom  the  Medt-s, 

I  iu  a  bloody  struggle  with  them,  and 

sucoeeileil,  nut  only  in  establi>hing 

independence,  but  in  changing  plaices 

^Jinr  noasters.  and  becoming  the  ruling 

The  proliabieilate  of  the  n-volt  is  B.C.  r>.'>8. 1      Under  his  son  and  sun-essor,  Cambyses  HI.,  the 
ia,by  transferring  to  Pejsia  the  dominion  ]  conquoit  of  Eirypt  to«»k  phut*  fn.c.  r»'J.'»),  and  the 
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in  the  po«i«s>ion  of  the  Metim,  placed 
the  head  of  an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which 
Halys  upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon 
I,  Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  u{ton  the 
■Ut  di^rt  of  Inui.     As  usual  in  the  East, 
led  on  to  others.     Croesus  the  Lydian 
,  who  had  luiiteil  most  of  Asia  l^linor  under 
^^y,  venturing  to  attack  the  newly-risen  power, 
^  liope  that  it  was  not  yet  Himly  estiblished, 
&xtt   repulsed,  aD«l  afterwaitls  defeated   and 
^riaooer  by  Cyrus,  who  took  his  rapitjd,  and 
^hm  Lydian  empii-e  to  his  dominions.     This 
was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
settlements  on  the  Asuatic  co.-i»t.  and  by 
uctioD  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia      Tlie 
was  soon  atluiwards  extendetl  gre:itly  to- 
%Jle  uorth-enst  and  eiist.     Gyms  mpidly  over- 
flat  countriei  beyond  the  Caspian,  ])l:iuting 
which  he  called  atUr  himself  ( Arr.  I'rp. 
—    i"^.  3),  on  the  Jaxailes  (Jyhitn) ;  at\er  whirh 
to  have  pushctl  his  conquests  still  fuiihrr 
«a!<tt,  ailding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Cbbul,  Caiidahar,  Seistan,  an<l  Beloochistan, 
them^orth   included  in  the  enipre, 


Pentian  dominions  were  exteudtil  southward  to 
Eli'phantin^  and  westward  to  Eui'speriiLie  on  the 
North- .African  coast.  This  prince  api^'ai-s  ti»  be  the 
Ahasuenis  of  Ezra  (iv.  6),  who  w:ts  aski'd  to  alter 
Cyrus's  policy  towanls  the  Jews,  but  ap}«rputly) 
declineil  all  interfei  emf .  We  have  in  HeitKlotua 
(book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  his  warUke 
expeiiitions,  which  at  first  resiiltiHl  in  the  E^u.-eskee 
above  mentioned,  but  weie  afterwai^  unsuccessful, 
and  even  dihastrous.  One  army  })erished  in  an 
attemfit  to  reach  the  temple  of  Amnion,  n-hiie 
another  was  reducnl  to  the  hist  straits  in  sui  exp^ 
dition  f^nst  Ethiopia.  Peiha|is  it  w.is  in  con* 
sequence  of  these  misfurtuues  that,  in  the  alwnct 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspinicy  was 
formeil  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Ms'jian  pricat, 
Oomatcs  (Ga'nn-ita)  by  n.inio,  pi-ofesi-iiig  to  bi 
Smeniis  {Bardvj*i)t  the  s«in  of  Cyni*.  whom  hia 
bit>thi'r,  Cambyset,  h:ui  put  to  dc:ith  secietly, 
obtaineil  quiet  |XkwessiM)  of  the  thione.  Cam- 
by}<€s  was  in  Syria  when  news  remhcd  him  cl 
tiiis  bold  attempt ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 


that,  seiictl  with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  oespair- 
nig  of  the  recovery  of  his  ciown.  he  fled  to  the 
Per$,  Kic.  jo,  et  t^qq. ;  and  a)m|inre  j  last  resort  of  the  unfortunato,  and  eitekd  Wa  "AVfc 
if.  Ti.  23.)     In  tt.C.  b'Vd  or  5118,  Itabylou  |by  suidde  'BchihiMHK   fiuAiriptiiM*  cvX.  V  V^.  \V 
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{10).  HU  reigL  had  lasted  seven  jean  ind  fire 
iBontha 

Qomatn  the  Magian  found  hini5teir  thus,  with- 
out a  struggle,  master  of  Persia  (b.c.  522).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  daiigei  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  serure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualisnr.  of  the 
Peraans.  It  was  necefvary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  sure 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while  at  tlie  same 
time  he  bad  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  anj  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
Smeidis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two 
aims  was  difficult ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates 
soon  discarded  the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  coui'se 
which  must  have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Adiaemraian,  but 
no  Peivian.  He  destroyed  the  national  temples, 
substituting  for  them  ^he  fire-altars,  and  abolished 
tne  religious  cnants  and  other  sacred  cenrmonies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  )-espect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbad  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17- 
22).  [Artaxerxks.]  He  courted  the  favour 
of  the  subject-nations  generally  by  a  remission  of 
tribute  for  three  ^eai-s,  and  an  exemption  during 
the  same  space  from  forced  military  service  (Heit)d. 
iii.  67).  Towards  the  Penuans  he  was  haughty 
and  distant,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof 
from  his  person,  and  seldom  showing  himself  beyond 
Uie  walls  of  his  palace.  Such  conduct  made  him 
veiy  unpopular  with  the  proud  people  which  held 
the  first  place  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  mere  pietender  having  after  some 
months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Daiius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted  his  capital, 
and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  fort  in  Media, 
was  pursued,  attacked,  and  slain.  Darius,  then,  as 
the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  and  after  his  &ther  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  once  acknowledged 
king.     The  reign  of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months. 

The  first  eilbrts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all 
its  purity.  He  "  i-ebuilt  the  temples  which  Gomates 
the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the  people 
the  religious  chants  and  the  worship  of  which 
Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them'*  {Beh, 
Inscr.  iju'i.  i.  par.  l4).  Appealed  to  in  his  second 
year,  by  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the  con- 
struction of  their  Temple,  he  not  only  allowed 
them,  confirming  the  deci-ee  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted 
the  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby 
the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early 
as  his  sixth  year  (Err.  vi.  1-15).  During  the  fii-st 
part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous  revolts.  The 
provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those  exonptioiis 
which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Pscudo-Smeitlis,  and  hoped  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp  firmly  the 
reins  of  government.  The  fii-st  revolt  was  that 
of  Babylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to  be  Nebu- 
diadne^zar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  was  mode  kini{ ; 
but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and  executed 
the  piietender.  Shortly  afterwards  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive rebellion  broke  out.  A  Med*,  named  Pnra- 
wtes,  rame  forwai-d  and,  announcing  himdd'  to  be 
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"  Xathntes,  of  the  race  of  CyBZ«Rfl»" 
royal  title.  Media,  Armenia,  and  Assyria  iitJiK> 
diaiely  acknowledgwl  him — the  Median  soMien  tf 
t&e  Persian  cou*l  revolted  to  him— Futhia  HM 
Hyrcania  after  a  litl^e  \rhile  decbired  in  Us  &too 
— while  in  Sagartia  another  pretender,  makiiyi 
similar  daim  of  descent  from  Cyaxares,  induced  tii 
Sagartians  to  revolt ;  and  in  Margiana,  Anehotia,aD< 
even  Persia  Proper,  there  were  insorreetioos  agaiut 
the  authority  of  the  new  king.  His  coarage  ai 
activity,  however,  seconded  by  the  valonr  of  Iw 
Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  ntxtf^ 
carried  him  successfully  through  then  and  ctbn 
similar  difficulties ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  aAtt 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  an  finnly 
seated  on  his  throne  as  any  preriooa  monardi.  Hii 
talents  as  an  administrator  were,  upon  this  biwfli*' 
into  play.  He  dinded  the  whole  empire  istt 
satrapies,  and  organised  that  somewhat  conqa 
cated  system  of  government  on  whkh  they  vcn 
henceforth  administered  (RawHnson's  ifonodute,  ii. 
555-568).  He  built  himself  a  magnificeat  plm 
at  Peraepolis,  and  another  at  Susa  [PERrerou^ 
S1IU8HAN].  He  also  applied  himself  lib  b 
predeoessoia,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire;  c» 
ducted  an  expedition  into  European  Scytkia.  fim 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace;  cooqatni 
Thrace,  Paeonia,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  «etr 
and  a  large  portion  of  India  on  the  cast,  beite 
(apparently)  bringing  into  subjection  a  numbv  « 
petty  nations  (see  the  Kakhsh-i-BuMtam  baoip 
tion).  On  the  whole  he  most  be  pronoonoed,  lot 
to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Ptovian  meoaitk 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  6mkA 
by  reveraea.  The  diaaster  of  Maidonius  at  Meat 
Athos  was  followed  shoitly  by  the  defeat  of  Dktii 
at  Marathon ;  and,  before  any  attempt  eovU  h 
made  to  avenge  that  blow,  Egypt  roM  in  nnk 
(B.C.  486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  fli 
declared  itself  independent.  In  tlie  pakei  at  thi 
same  time  there  was  dissension ;  and  whet,  aftcri 
reign  of  thirty-six  years,  the  fourth  Periiau  noank 
died  (B.C.  485),  leaving  hia  throne  to  a  young  priA 
of  strong  and  ungoverned  paasiona,  it  was  evicfaBttM 
the  empire  had  reached  its  higfacit  point  of  p^ 
ness,  and  was  already  verging  towards  its  didbi 

Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  ot  Darius  bj  AtosM,  dud** 
ter  of  Cyras,  and  the  first  ion  bom  to  Darius  ma 
he  mounted  the  tlu-one,  seems  to  have  obtained  tki 
crown,  in  part  by  the  fiivoor  of  hia  fiitber,  em 
whom  Atosaa  exercised  a  strong  influence,  in  ptft 
by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Cp« 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  Hia  fimt  act  ««  H 
reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  (b.c.  484),  after  wkiA 
he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  his  iint 
sion  of  Gi-eece.  It  ia  probable  that  he  wai  thl 
Ahasuei-us  of  Esther.  [Ahasuerus.]  Tbe{T«t 
feast  held  in  Shushan  the  palace  in  the  ihiid  n» 
of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Vash*i,  &U  bAi 
the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedikioo.  vliih 
it  is  probable  that  he  kep^  open  house  for  the 
"  prince*  of  the  provinces,  who  would  fnaa  timi 
U>  time  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  report  the  itsli 
of  their  preparations  for  the  war.  The  Bsniaci 
with  Esther,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  &0i 
into  the  year  immediatdy  fbUowii^  his  B^  frta 
Greece,  when  he  undoubtedly  ictancd  to  Sm, 
relinquishing  warlike  enteiprisei^  and  hcDeefortll 
devoting  himself  to  the  pfensurei  of  the  tet^ 
It  ia  unneceasary  to  give  an  aoooiaDt  of  the  vtA- 
known  expedition  against  Greece,  wUch  fM  ■ 
disastiously  for  the  invadcn.     IVnia  ««  tMfM 
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fey  tbc  dtt»tfi  of  SAliiinis  and  Plataea  tbe  danger  of 
CBOouotering  tli«  (iieeks  on  their  side  of  the  Aeg;can, 
while  fthc  leaincil  at  Mycal^  the  retaliation  whidi 
•bt  had  to  expect  on  her  own  choice  at  the  haudii 
of  hiT  infuriated  «-neniies.  For  a  whiie  M>me  Tapie 
idea  ot*  auotlier  im'siaioD  seems  to  hav*  >)een  enter- 
huued  by  the  coui-t;  *  but  discreeter  couiuels  ]ire- 
Tailed.  and,  l'elin([ui^ihing  all  ag^retisive  designs, 
Perun  fmrn  this  \to'\ni  in  her  hi»tory  stood  u|m)u 
the  defoiuJve,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  her  own 
territories  iiitict,  witiiout  anywhere  trenching  upon 
Ber  Dfighbours.  During  tiie  i^t  of  the  reign  of 
Xeiies,  and  during  pait  of  that  of  his  mu  and  sue- 
eessor,  Aitazerxos,  site  coutiuueii  at  war  with  tlie 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  ilects,  plundered  her 
eoMtt,  and  stirred  up  revc  t  in  her  provinces;  but 
■t  Uat,  in  U.C.  449,  a  poiu.^  was  concluded  between 
tbt  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms  of 
amitr  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  haring  carried  off 
Xenet  (b.C.  4t>5;,  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  the 
Gredu  Mcucp^x«P>  ^^  '*^'^  Long-Handed,*'  suo- 
ceeilcsl  him,  at\er  an  inteiTal  ot  seven  months, 
during  which  the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied 
Um  throne.  This  Ailaxerxes,  who  reigned  foity 
jctrt,  is  lieyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  name 
who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  rehition  towaixls  Ezra 
TEsr.  Tii.  1I-'J8)  and  Nehemiah  (^Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c). 
rABTAXKitXFis.i  His  cluructer,  as  drawn  by 
Ctatias,  is  mihi  out  weak ;  and  under  his  nile  the 
'  4itMtlers  of  tlie  empii-e  warn  to  have  iuci  eased 
nftidly.  An  insurrection  in  IVactria,  hcodeii  by  his 
brother  Hystaii|>es,  was  with  ditficulty  put  ddwu  in 
tha  fimt  year  of  his  reipi  (B.O.  404),  atWr  which  a 
larolt  bi^ike  out  in  Hg7}>t,  iK-aiieil  by  Iiuirufl  the 
libjan  and  Amyrtaeus  the  Kgyptian,  who,  receiving 
At  suppiut  of  an  Athenian  tleet,  niaiutiiined  them- 
Mhw  fur  six  jeiii-s  <  it.C.  4o(.t-4.V>;  against  the 
^rtlole  power  of  Pei-sia,  but  were  at  laat  ovei-come 
^  Uegabyxus,  wititip  of  Syria.  This  )M)we-i'ul 
^pnd  haughty  iwblo  soon  afterwanls  (B.C.  447;,  on 
of  a  dilffrence  with  the  court,  hinuelf 
i  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a  contest  witii  his 
n,  which  at  once  bt?trayeil  and  increased  tht* 
I  of  the  empire.  Artitxerxes  is  the  hist  of 
Plerciaii  kings  who  had  any  !<{>ecial  connexion 
the  Jew>,  anil  the  l:i>t  but  one  mentioncil  in 
_  lire.  His  succi'ssoi-8  wei-e  Xerie*.  II.,  S)g- 
ia.aS|  Darius  Nothus,  Art;ixerxifs  Mnomon,  Ar- 
Ochus,  ami  Darius  OMlomannus,  who  is 
aWy  the  **  Uu*iiLs  the  Perisian"  of  Xehi'miah 
r^J.,  t2'J\.  These  monarchs  rei;;n(>il  fmni  it.c.  4'J4 
,  .^p.^.  3:i0.  None  were  of  much  c:i{>acity  ;  and 
B«-f.v«A  tiieir  reii^iis  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
^M-f^f^^T  arrv>tiNl  for  a  il.iy,  unless  it  were  by 
•MmmM^a^m  who  recon(|uered  Flgypt,  and  pive  some 
*ijpis  of  vigour.  Had  tlw  younger  Cyrus 
in  hilt  iitt*rmpt,  the  regenenition  of  Persia 
^^I'^haps,  pi>>&ible.  Ai\cv  his  failure  the  seiaglio 
^t.  once  nune  |)nwerful  and  more  cruel, 
and  women  goveitu^l  the  kings,  and  dis- 
^lie  fjvoiirs  of  the  cn)Wii,  or  wielded  its 
«Ai  tliiir  iiiteie>tA  or  (lOMnHius  movM  them. 
■^^***^««i  aiul  hiyalty  were  alike  dead,  and  the 
"•^•^  **»u»t  have  f.dlen  miuiy  years  U'fore  it  <lid, 
t  Pei^iiuis  early  le:imt  to  turn  the  swords 
km  agiunst  one  another,  arid  at  the  same 
the  cliaracter  of  their  own  armies  by 
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bie  employment,  on  a  lai|;»  scale,  of  Greek  iiiei> 
ceiiaries.  The  collapse  of  the  empira  under  thi 
attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no 
dt^cription  here.  On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  among  his  generals  Pers'a  fell  to  th« 
Seleucidae,  under  whom  it  continued  till  at>er  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  when  the  conquering 
Parthinns  wlvanced  their  frontier  to  the  Kvphiates, 
and  the  Persums  came  to  be  included  an>  ig  their 
subject^tribes  (ii.C.  164).  Still  their  nationality 
was  not  oblitenited.  In  A.D.  'J'JC,  three  hundred 
aiitl  ninety  years  afler  their  »ubjection  to  the  Piu^ 
thians,  and  tive  hundred  and  tit>y-six  years  at>er 
the  loss  of  their  indepcudtikre,  the  Persians  shook 
olf  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  ami  once  more 
became  a  nation,  'llie  kingdom  of  the  Sasiuini«lap, 
though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Cyrus,  still  had 
its  glories ;  but  its  hintory  Wlungs  to  a  time  which 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scojie  of  the  pi-esent  woik. 

(See,  for  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Heroilotus, 
Ctesias,  Kxccrpta  Pcrxica\  Plutarch,  Vit,  Ar^ 
tiirerx. ;  Xenophon,  Anabiuu ;  Heerm,  Atiatio 
NatknUf  vol.  i. ;  Malcolm,  History  of  Penia  from 
the  EaHint  Ages  to  the  Present  Titnes,  '2  vols.  4to.9 
London,  1810 ;  and  Sir  H.  Kawlius<«i*s  Memoir  tm 
the  Cuneiform  Intcriptiuna  of  Ancient  Persia,  pub- 
lished in  the  Juttmal  vf  the  Asiatic  Society,  vols.  z. 
and  xi.  For  the  religion  see  Hyde,  iJe  RdujUme 
Veterwn  Persarum',  Brockliaus,  VeHditiiid'Sitde  ^ 
Bunsen,  £<jypt*s  Place  m  Universiil  History,  iii. 
47'J-50G;  and  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  4'.!ih4SI. 
Km-  the  system  of  goremment,  see  liawlinson's 
Hcnidvttts,  ii.  535-.~)(>8.)  [<».  K.] 

PERSIS  iTltpfflt),  A  Christian  woman  at 
IlomevKom.  xvi.  VI)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  ainl 
(Mimmends  with  six-cial  affection  on  account  of  homo 
work  which  she  tiad  peii'omied  with  »ini;ular  dili- 
gen«"c   KiKJ  Drigen  in  ioco).  [W.  T.  B.] 

PEUUDACHinat^oaowpa:  Phanidn).  The 
same  as  Pkkida  (tlxr.ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading 
is  sup{>oiieil  by  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

PESTILEXCE.    [l^LAurE.] 

PETER  {Tlirpos,  tlie(uwk  for  «D*D.  KTj<^f. 
C«7)/kw,  i.r.  "astime"  or  **  ixxk,"  ou  which  n;tme  h«e 
Note  at  the  end  of  this  aiticle).  His  original  name 
was  Simon,  pJ?DC?, ».  e.  ••  hearer.**  The  two  names 
are  commonly  (*ombine«I,  Simon  Peter,  but  in  the 
e:irly  part  of  his  hi>tory,  ai»l  in  the  inten'nl  be- 
tween our  Lord's  dejith  ami  ivsun-ection,  he  is  moi* 
freipently  named  Simon  ;  at\er  that  event  he  bears 
almost  excliu^ively  the  more  honourable  desiL'iuition 
Peter,  or,  as  St.  Paul  s«»mctinu's  wntet,  Cephas. 
The  notiies  of  this  Apt^stie's  early  lite  are  few,  but 
not  unim{»ortant.  and  enable  us  to  form  som^*  esti- 
mate of  the  ciR'umstances  under  which  his  cha- 
racter wa»  furmeil,  and  pieiwnil  tor  his  gi»'at  wnik. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  nun  named  .lotus  (Mutt.  xvi. 
17  ;  John  i.  4:t,  xxi.  hi  ,  and  w:is  biou<jht  up  in 
his  father's  occupsition,  a  tishernum  on  the  sea  of 
!  TibtMias.*  The  oo'U|iation  was  of  c(>uim>  a  humble 
,  one,  but  not,  .is  is  ot)4*n  asNunie«I.  mean  or  eervila, 
I  or  incompatible  with  sume  degnv  of  mental  culture. 
I  His  fiunily  wei-e  pn>bably  in  easy  circumstiUKVs. 
I  He  and  his  brotlier  Aiulrew  were  paitneii  of  Jolm 
I  and  .lames,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired 
1  servtuits ;  and  from  various  indications  in  the  saciH 


^^^^^^^V^pvR  eolwx-ti-d  IM  I'*iii|thyliA,  wblcb  ClBwn  &f  \     •  'IIh  le  Ic  a  tnditlun  thmt  hto  •iui(k«r'»  Bsms  vai 
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fifurratir^  wc  aiip  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
KK-ml  poMtion  bi-oiight  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education.  In  fact  the  trade  of  fishermen,  sup- 
plying some  of  the  impoi-tant  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  that  inland  lake,  may  have  been  tolerably  remu- 
nerative, while  all  the  necessaries  r,f  life  were  cheap 
an«i  abundant  in  the  singulaily  lich  and  feitile  dis- 
uict  where  the  Apostle  itjsided.  He  did  not  live, 
as  a  mere  labouring  man,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwai-ds  in  a  house  at 
Cn{iei-naum,  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in- 
kiw,  which  must  Imve  been  nithcr  a  lai'ge  one,  since 
he  i-eceived  in  it  not  only  our  Loixl  and  his  fellow- 
disciples,  but  multitudes  who  wei-e  attracted  by  the 
miracles  and  pi'eaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  ccrtiin  iliat 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Chi-i&t,  he  made  what  he 
regni-ded,  and  wnat  seems  to  have  been  admitted  *  y 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifise. 
The  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  un- 
fa\  ourable  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  eai'nest, 
and  practiaU  clmracter,  such  as  he  displayed  in 
after  yeai-s.  The  Uiboure,  the  piivations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  paii  upon  the 
wutera  of  that  beautiful  but  stoi-my  lake,  the  long 
and  anxious  watching  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
culated to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  hit 
toiXiLuuc,  enerjzy,  ana  peraereiance.  In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  tiaf!ic,  with  soldiers,  and  foreignera,  and 
may  have  thus  acquii'ed  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  cf  temperament  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exercised  in  ailer-life.  It  is  not  probal^le  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The  Jews 
reganled  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  l^al  enact* 
nients  enfoixed  the  attendance  of  youtlis  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.^  The  statement  in 
Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  council  perceived  they  (i.  e. 
Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  moi," 
is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
e»iggerated,  the  woi-d  rendered  "  unlearned  "  (i8(»- 
rat)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "  laj-men,"  t.  e,  men 
t**'  oi-diiunT  education,  as  conti-asted  with  those  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  convei^saut  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
leaiiied  by  the  Habbis,  among  whom  the  opinion 
was  already  prevalent  that  **  the  letter  of  Sciipture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
heavenly  treasuies,  which  could  only  be  discovered 
by  those  who  had  been  taught  to  seai'ch  for  the 
hidden  cabalistic  meaning."  Peter  and  his  kinsmen 
w^«  probably  taught  to  read  the  Scriptui-es  in 
diildhood.  The  histoiy  of  their  country,  especially 
of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
and  their  attention  was  there  diluted  to  those  poi^- 
tions  of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
their  anticipations  of  the  M«*ssiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  northern  Palestine,  a 
soi-t  of  patoist  partly  Hebiew,  but  more  nearly 

^  A  law  to  this  effect  was  enacted  by  Slroon  ben-Shelach, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  PbarlaAic  party  under  the 
Asmopean  orinces.  Sue  Jest,  Geschkhte  da  Judmthums, 
1246. 

•  See  E.  Renan,  HitUnre  dtt  Txmgfuei  SMUirueit,  p.  234. 
Tbe  only  extant  spot-imen  of  that  putois  Is  the  Book  qf 
Jdam  or  'Codex  Na»inieu8,'  edited  by  Nurberg,  IahmL 
(iotb.  1815.  6. 

*  See  BnxtoTf.  t,  v.  fc^*?^}. 
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aMied  to  the  Synac.<     Hebrew,  even  ki  Mi  ddmi 
form,  was  then  rooken  onlj  by  men  of  Imnof,  Af 
leaden  of  the  phsrtsees  and  scribes.'    llm  mec  «f 
Galilee  were,  however,  noted  for  rough  and  ioaeei 
rate  language,  and  especially  for  m^uitiei  of  pn* 
nunciation.*'     It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Ap«dl 
was  acquainted  with  Greek  in  earlj  lis.    It  is  enw 
iiin  that  there  was  more  interooune  witfa  finejpn 
in  Galilee  than   in  any  district  of  Falestme,  mi 
Greek  appears  to  have  been  a  commoii,  if  nottb 
pnndpaJ,  medium  of  communication.   WiUiin  a  fhr 
years  after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  liKTe  esf 
versed  fluently  in  Greek  with  ComeUoi  at  ]mA 
thcrp  U  no  iutimalicn  that  an  interpreter  wai  cb> 
pio»M.  while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Comeliiit, 
a  hMitiiin  soldier,  should  have  used  tbe  InpugK  d 
Palestine.     The  style  of  both  of  St.  FVier's  Epkls 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Gndk— itii 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  graounatacal  itnKtaif 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Fiaul.    That  may,  howffcr,  br 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which  thsc  is  ivy 
ancient  authority,  that  St.  Peter  employed  n  'nkh 
preter  in  the  composition  of  his  Epistles,  if  ntt  li 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  fcyrtiffmtf    Hat 
are  no  traoot  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  nHhta, 
or  of  the  influence  of  Gxeek  IHentnre  npoo  kii 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Fan),  nor  coold  «i 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  hie  station  tven  hni  Gnk 
been  his  mother-tongue.     It  is  on  the  wfaob  ^ 
bable  that  he  had  some  rudinaental  knowkdpcf 
Greek  in  early  life,!  which  may  have  bean  ate^ 
wards  extended  when  the  need  was  filt,  bat  Ml 
more  than  would  enable  him  to  diaooane  intdlipUf 
on  practical  and  devotional  subjects.    Tbathsm 
an  aflectionate  husband,  married  in  earij  lifc  I*  t 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Apostolic  joon^^ 
are  fiu;ts  interred  from  Scripture,  while  veiy  indiil 
traditions,  lecoi^ded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (vkv 
connexion  with  the  church  founded  by  St.  Nnk 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testimonj)  and  If 
other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  iaibni  ■ 
that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  dw  bore  a  dn^ 
ter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffend  ntf^ 
tyrdom.     It  is  imi-ertain  at  what  age  he  wm  edW 
by  our  Lord.    The  general  impreaeion  of  the  Filkn 
is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  tbe  date  of  his  di^ 
A.D.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he  ws  mtA 
older  than  our  Lord.     He  waa  probably  bctvM 
thirty  and  forty  yean  of  age  at  the  date  of  UicdL 
That  call  was  preceded  by  a  specia]  pnpantiii* 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  titf 
paitnera  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedse^  «■■ 
disciples  of  John  the  Bx^Xut  (John  i.  ^j.    Tkf 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  w«R  lii^ 
called  to  the  service  of  Christ.     Fron  the  drco^ 
stances  of  that  call,  which  are  reooided  with  gnf^ 
minuteness  by  St.  John,  we  learn  tome  imfOilMl 
facts  touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  penooil 
character  of  our  A{X)stle.    Two  diacipica,  esc  atfui 
by  the  Evangelist  ^L  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  pre- 
lability  St.  John  himself,  were  standing  willi  tki 
Baptist  at  Bethany  on  the  Jordan,  when  be  foafid 
out  Jesus   as   He  walked,   and   said,  BchoU  tkl 


•  See  Reuss,  GucMckU  der  H.  8,  ^41. 

r  Keus8(l.e.$49)n^tsthiaasamcrefa9psa»^M    \ 
glveH  no  reason.    The  tradition  reau  on  Uw  aatbsffv' 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Irmaeas,  and  TertaUlaa.  te  di 
notes  «io  Euseb.  H.  K.  lit.  3».  v.  i,  and  vi  Si. 

r  Even  highly  educated  Jews,  Uke  Joii|iii»  9*^ 
Oreek  iroprrfectly  (see  Jmt.  xx.  1 1,  f S).  0»  theseMpaiB 
tu  antfk  infiqeaoe,  see  Jost,  Lai.  i«^  aai  M.  mtdtt 
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That  is,  the  antitype  of  the  virtraw 
s  all  true  Uraelite«,  aii<l  they  mo*t> 
'  the  teaching  of  John,^  behcred; 
.toiicmeiit  for  sin.  The  two  at  once 
an«l  upon  His  invitation  abode  with 

An«in?w  then  went  to  his  brother 
th  unto  him.  We  have  found  the 
)iute«i  One,  of  whom  they  had  read 
.  Simon  went  at  once,  and  when 
1  iiim  He  said.  Thou  ait  Simon  the 
thou  shalt  be  adled  Cephas.  The 
is  of  ci>urse  deeply  signiticant.  As 
lauie  of  doubtful  meaning,  according 
•:il«Mit  to  Johan:m  or  Jolin,  •'.  €.  grace 
la-ditiini;  to  Lange,  who  has  some 
u«-ifui  ol)s<>rvatiouSf  signifying  dove) 
•ipK*  the  name  Simon,  i.e.  he:uer,  but 
no  iif  the  twelve  on  whom  the  Church 
»-ii,  he  was  hereafler  'icATy^<rn)  to 
or  >tone.  It  heems  a  natural  im- 
le  words  refer  pnmarily  to  the  ori- 

of  Simon:  that  our  Lord  saw  in 
ni,  stetlfast,  not  to  be  overthrown, 
f  tried ;  and  such  was  generally  the 

the  Fathers:  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
r  infei'ence  that  Jesus  thus  describes 
vhat  he  was,  but  as  what  he  would 
His  influence — a  man  with  preilis- 
n{nbilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office 
d.  but  one   whose  permanence  and 

dqiend  upon  union  with  the  living 
ire  may  expect  to  find  Simon,  as  the 
t  oncv  rough,  stubborn,  and  mutable, 
iiicntitied  with  the  Hock,  will  remain 
viable  unto  the  end.* 
ill  leil  to  no  immediate  change  in  St. 
1  position.  He  and  his  follow  dis- 
honcoforth  upon  our  I-oi-d  as  their 
ere  n«>t  commanded  to  follow  him  as 
es.  There  were  several  giiules  of 
the  Jews,  fi-om  the  occasional  hearer, 

who  gave  up  all  other  pursuits  in 
1  ma>tpr.  At  the  time  a  recognition 
iml  oifu-e  sutliciHi.  They  returned  fo 
tierf  tln'v  pui-sueii  their  usual  bu&incss, 
urthor  intimation  of  His  will, 
t-all  is  iw»<»rdtMl  by  the  other  three 
ho  nan-ative  of  St.  Luke  being  appo- 
entaiy^  to  the  brief,  and  so  to  speak, 
M  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  It 
the  sea  of  (ialiloe  near  Capernaum — 

dix'iples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
e  fi>hiug.  Peter  and  Andrew  were 
>ur  Loixi  then  entered  Simon  Peter's 
ressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore; 
lusion  of  the  discount  He  wrought 

which  He  foreshadowed  the  success 
.  in  the  new,  but  analogous,  occupa- 
*  to  b^  thoirs,  that  of  fisher*  of  men. 
nes  antl  John  foUowetl.  From  that 
-  were  certiiinly  enrulled  foi-mally 
M  ipl«-s,  and  although  as  yet  investe>l 
lal    cha:ai*ter,  accompanied    Him    in 

Tboinck.  and  L^nge.  oo  the  Qospel  of    InclodlnR  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  de>'oat  in  Oermaay 

,  and  f^iRland.  appear  now  to  ooncor  in  the  view  which  1 
Ibes  Ibis  character  well,  as  that  flnnness,  I  have  here  Uken.  Thus  Trench  On  the  VonMtM,  Nrandv, 
ns  of  p(»wer.  whk'h.  if  not  purifl<Hl.  «>ai>il7  |  Ltlolce,  l^anse,  and  KlnnL  The  o^feci  %.i  Straots.  wha 
-e.  I  be  (lr«f)eiit  and  nionl  b(«ntlfhl  ob>  i  denies  the  identity.  Is  to  make  out  that  at.  %JsiW%  aceoatii 
in***  ot  (hiim  <»n  John.  umi.  li.  c  30.  |  is  a  mere  myth,  llie  most  sattafactory  atictuo*  ^  irnnMrt 

nt  (if  (Treat  dlfHcalty.  and  hotly  contested,     for  the  variatioiM  is  that  of  M^ianheim,  D*Jbm  KtmiQdmk 

ICTPai  wei^t  fwiid  the  occiirrencrc  to  be  .  U.  J41 
ict :  but  the  gzdenlitr  of  cummrnt.itoni, 


His   ioomeTS,  those   especially   In    the    aoitlk    ai 
hdestuM. 

Immediately  afler  that  call  our  Lord  went  te 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  tbe  miracle 
di  healing  on  Peter^s  wife's  mother,  a  mitade  sue* 
ceeded  by  other  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
u|)on  our  Loitl*s  public  ministintions  in  Galilee,  [>• 
capolis,  Peraea,  and  Judaea:  though  at  intervals 
the  discipies  returned  to  their  own  dty,  and  wer^ 
witnemes  of  many  miracles,  of  the  rail  of  Levi,  ana 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  thej 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  coun- 
tiymen  had  despised  .ind  shunned.  It  was  a  peritKl 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  prepa- 
ratory to  their  admission  to  the  higher  otlice  tc 
which  they  were  destine<l.  Kven  then  Peter  re» 
ceived  some  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  raising  of  Jainis'  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter,  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  His  delegates  to  go  forth  wher- 
ever He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  annooncers 
of  His  kingdom,  gifted  with  sapemattml  powers  as 
credentials  of  their  supernatural  mission  (see  Matt.  z. 
2-4 ;  Mark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account— 
Luke  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have 
receive!  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the  ApcMtles,  to 
whatever  cause  his  prere>lence  is  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  certainly  mtich  in  his  chaiTicter  whSdi 
market!  him  as  a  representative  man ;  both  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  the 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gnulu^  transfonnar 
tion  into  the  spiritual  num  under  the  penonal  in- 
fluence of  the  Saviour.  The  ^rccedetice  did  not 
depend  upon  piiority  of  call,  or  it  would  have 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Antlrew,  or  that  other 
disciple  who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  it  depends!  upon  seniority,  even  sup- 
posing, which  is  a  mei-e  conjecture,  that  he  was 
oMer  than  his  fellow  disciples.  The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ,  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfactory 
way  for  the  facts  that  he  is  named  first  in  every 
list  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus  when  the 
first  great  secession  took  place  in  coiiMquence  of  thfl 
otl'ence  given  by  our  lord's  mystic  discourse  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi.  66-69;,  "Jesus  ^aid  unt* 
the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  SiuMW 
Peter  answei^  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Tliou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life :  and  we  belitre 
and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  ctf 
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tb«  li«ui^  God.*'     TiiiLS  7i)^n  at  Cn^an'cii  Phllippt  J 
Hxm  JfcfVr  the  return  of  the  twelve  hxitn  their  first 
tniKai*  HA-vy  tour,  *St,  Peter  (Bpoiiking  as  \tetore  in 
tlie  uiiipp  of  the  twelve,  th"-  :»     ^     ■'■|t«Am  from 
our  Lonf*  woid-s  with  a  i  t  r«do«i»  of 

(lei'son^il  coQvictiou) r«p<=ataJ  i  i  i  '  > l>«,  *'  Thou 

nt  tJi*»  Christ,  the  isou  oi  tlie  l.vmg  tJoci/*  The 
cc»i)1ircni^>>  i4i(4  ot  our  Aixxttle  in  his  «|i«ci»l  po&itlon 
iu  the  Church,  hi*  ideutificatiou  witli  »3  ' 

which  tlirtt  Chcireh  if  fbuuded,  the  r;»t 
tii»   puwetis  niid  diitid  attached   to  tl '      , 
ofhoe,"  juid  tl^e  promise  offwrmADtfCce  to  the  i  hurcb, 
Ibllowed  ui  ii  rew.'tni  of  that  coofc&sion.     The  «cirly 
Chui\:h    icgntdijii   i?U  Peter  geoerally,   auJ   moht 
tejw\;iul}y  otj  thi*  occAsion,  tui  thtf  i«|jin«ieutitive  of 
the  apu^^tallc  Uniy,  a  vpjj  di^tiitct  tlaoiy  fjiom  that 
frhtch  makei  fiini  tht*»r  h&v\,  or  goveruttr  in  Chiist's 
ilaui*     Even  iu  the  time  of  Cyprian,  when  com- 
mtiuion  With  the  Bi^op  of  liome  u  Si.  Peter's 
iticc&sbor  for  the  fij^t  time  wns  hdd  to  hm  ituliA- 
peuMhle,  \io  powei-^  of  jiiil*diction,  or 
want  lupptio^i  ia  be  niUchf^l  to  the*  ^J 
Ctdtncy  of  nink-^    Primrts  inter  pares  Vci., 
dUttnct   ojfice,   Jind   cmlmuly   never  claimed   atij 
powefs  which  did  not   bdong  eHually  to  all    hii 

Tbiii  great  triumph  of  Peter,  how«Ter,  bnoa^ht 
oibfr  points  of  hid  chai-acler  into  strong  relief.  The 
d»Ltiuct»on  which  he  then  reoeiTcd,  <^  it  may  be 
his  CQti5ciouJfi)f«s  of  ability,  energy*  stal,  and  nheth 
l4it«  derotion  to  C^tst's  pei^oUi  seem  to  have 
developed  a  ii^Ltui-ai  teodeiicy  to  rajihuiGss  nud  Ibv- 
wardu4Sss  boixlerioi^  ujjon  prejiuniptioo.  On  this 
occa^uuti  the  exhibition  of  auch  feelings  brougiit 
upon  him  the  strongest  n-prrxif  ever  aiMi*ss«^J  to  a 
dwciple  by  our  Loni  In  his  oilectioii  and  wUV-on- 
Hdeuce  Pet«r  ventured  to  reject  »a  impcwsi^jle  the 
juiuounoernait  of  the  fjuiferiags  and  huruiliiition 
which  JeAU*  preJictcili  and  hcaiJ  tlie  &liiu  p  woiti* — 
**  Get  thee  l«hind  me,  Sataii,  thou  art  au  ofl'eiice 

»  Tbe  iiocouiitt  wbU'h  have  been  gt^nm  of  the  predse 
Import  of  Uili  dccUmitoti  niny  Im>  ftumttind  itpQiidvr  \ham 
hriidlft:— 1,  That  our  Lord  6p>ke  of  Uim^rir,  and  not  of 
HL  JViter^  u  tbe  rock  on  vhlch  ibf  (Jburcb  waa  to  be 
foundeiL  Thl«  tiiterpreUiloo  expreasir*  m  ^^l  truU^  but 
(t  U  irrceiincilejvble  «tth  tluc  cunipxl,  an«l  could  scwxvt|' 
liave  DGraiT€d  lo  an  unb^Aiod  n-jul^^r,  atid  oeriJilDlf  «ltj«s 
U  il  glvii  th«  primary  otid  llu-ral  meAnhi(^  of  otir  Uircl'» 
wrurdi.  It  ba«  been  dtfuikli^,  b(<w<<Ti;rt  by  candid  and 
lieurDed  critfca,  b«  ijinai  iukI  Daibe,  2,  That  oar  Lovil 
addreiief  Peter  at  ihe  type  or  reprenentalive  vf  Ute  Cborch, 
m  bla  caj»city  uf  cblef  di«iiple.  ThI*  »»  AuKT»tlii.e*»  vitw, 
and  it  was  widely  adopted  1»  the  eafly  Uburcb.  It  b 
hardly  borne  oat  by  die  cumext,  nod  r*M  m^  t,,  tmr,-i%'o  h 
fia|«e  meCApbtr.  llie  Cbureh  would  bj  ' 
on  Itaeir  in  Ita  tyf>c.    'X  That  the  fu^  k 

of  J\!ier.  bat  hli  confeteltm  of  fulUi.     i ^.  :. 

beUer  autborlty,  and  Is  supportsl  by  «mmger  antimimu. 
Tbe  auiborl Ilea  for  it  are  givna  by  Suj.-»'r,  v  tt^rtHw.  Ai, 
n.  3.  Yei  It  iteema  to  Imve  been  uriu 
an  expIojiAtlDn,  rather  than  an  Ibi'  i 
eertjiipily  u  not  in  ■  literal  aeuww  4.  i 
•elf  WB»  UiB  rock  on  wblcb  tbe  Churcb  wt^uld  l«  Unit,  *-- 
Ibf  repreHentattve  of  tbe  Apo«tleji»  aa  proiea^lng  tn  their 
naiMH  tbe  true  fiiith,  and  «*  entm*ti»it  fp<?clftlly  wlOi  thr 
duty  of  prcadilng  it,  and  itten'by  InyiniE  thr  f«ju/id*tlnn 
of  tbe  Chim:b.  Mm\y  leanictl  oiid  tsatidid  Protffiaul 
divluea  bftva  ao([iileiiCed  tn  this  view  (r,  g  VvrntmUt 
BtaaaaixAt  Beuget,  Itovrr^julder.  SthJen^ner,  Ki]ltiivl« 
Bloorafleki,  keJ},  It  L  tum»  out  by  fJte  fact«  that  St 
feUT  on  tbe  day  of  reDt«oja(,  and  durhig  tlir  whoJe 
p'^od  of  tbp  t'Stabllvlimi'nl  uf  tbe  Uiurvb.  w«i$  the  thl'^f 
*Cniit  In  all  the  wurk  of  the  iiiinU<Lr^,  In  preachttiff,  In 
■dmlWkkit  W^  )<£"«•  ii  Mv^  ^^«^UV6ft«  utid  layniK  dawn  Ilia 
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ff{  Mark  x.  28;  Luke  itiH.  28),  Ia  we  iMnre 
lit  «n  and  foltowed  Thee.  It  crrtainlj  bespeaks  a 
WMdounnew  of  ainoeritj,  a  tpirit  of  lelf-ilerotion 
■d  aelf-iiacrifioe,  though  it  coavers  an  impression 
i  MMnethini;  like  ambition ;  but  in  that  instance 
h*  food  uodoubteilly  predominated,  as  is  shown  bj 
ai  Loi^i's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
rho  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve, 
ut  takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  the  strongest 
twliction  touching  the  future  dignity  and  pora- 
Munt  authority  of  *Jie  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
■rdeJ  by  St.  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  St. 
Mer's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
'o|>ethsr  with  his  brother,  antl  the  two  sons  of 
cbciiee.  h;  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
nd  warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
>  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3 ;  Mark  xiii.  3, 
pho  alone  mentions  the^e  names ;  Luke  xxi.  7;.  At 
le  last  sup|)er  Peter  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
Lrly  eame«it  in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might 
e  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  general  feeling, 
I  which  some  inwaitl  consciousneNs  of  infirmity 
MT  have  added  force.  After  the  supper  his  words 
rew  out  the  meaning  of  the  signiticant,  almost 
icnumenta]  act  of  our  Iiord  in  washing  His  disciples' 
«i,  an  occasion  on  which  we  Hnd  the  same  mixture 
r  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and  deep  atl'ection, 
'iUi  a  certain  tiiint  of  self-will,  which  was  at  once 
ushed  into  submissive  revei-ence  by  the  voice  of 
■BUS.  Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  those  re- 
poted  protestations  of  unalterable  fiili'lity,  so  soon 
ft  be  falslHed  by  his  miserable  fall.  That  event  is, 
owever,  of  such  ciitii-al  import  in  its  bearingn 
pon  tlie  character  and  position  of  the  Apo>tle,  that 
,  rannot  be  dismissed  without  a  caretui,  if  not  an 
ihauKtive  diiH'usNion. 

Judas  had  letl  tlie  guestrchamber  when  St.  Peter 
nt  the  question,  Uml,  whitlier  goestThou?  words 
'hich  rooilem  theologians  generally  represent  as 
iTouring  o(  idle  curiosity,  or  presumption,  but  in 
rhich  the  early  Ksitheiv  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
ne)  lecognizal  the  utterance  of  lore  and  devotion. 
he  answer  was  a  pioniise  that  Peter  shotild  follow 
b  Master,  but  accom|iaiiied  with  an  intimation  of 
resent  unfitness  in  the  disciple.  Then  came  the 
nt  protestation,  which  eli«Mted  the  sharp  and  stem 
pbnke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter's  denial 
John  xiii.  .H6-'t8j.  From  comparing  this  account 
'ith  tbo(«  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt.  xxvi.  :^3. 
.S;  Mark  xiv.  '29^'U  ;  Luke  xxii.  33,  34),  it  seems 
ridoit  thjit  with  some  diversity  of  circumstances 
nth  the  protestation  and  warning  were  thrice  re- 
■ateJ.  The  tempter  was  to  sifl  all  the  disdples, 
ur  Apostle's  fiiith  was  to  be  preserved  from  failing 
f  the  speiial  intenvssion  of  Christ,  he  being  thus 
ngled  out  either  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Oily,  or  as  seems  more  probable,  because  his  cha- 
irter  was  one  which  had  special  need  of  supers 
■tiiral  aid.  St.  Mark,  as  usual,  i^ecorJs  two  points 
rhich  enhance  the  foioe  of  the  warning  and  the 
uilt  of  Peter,  vix..  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
•d  that  atlrr  such  warning  he  reiieuted  his  pro- 
■station  with  gresiter  vohcmcnce.  Chrysostom,  who 
idips  the  Apostle  with  faii-ness  and  candour,  attii- 
uftss  this  veb'*mence  to  his  great  love,  and  more 
srticularly  to  the  delight  which  he  felt  when 
■ared  that  he  waa  not  the  traitor,  yet  not  without 

owtain  admixture  of  forwardness  and  ambition 
vh  as  hjvl  pievioufdy  been  shown  in  the  oispute 
\r  pr«^«niiiirire.  The  fiery  trial  soon  came.  After 
It  afooy  ot  UetJMnane,  when  the  three,  Peter, 
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JiKik.  and  John  were,  as  on  fonncr  oseuioos,  0»> 
lertcd  to  be  with  our  I^nl,  the  only  witnesses  of 
His  passion,  where  also  all  three  had  alike  failed  te 
prepare  themselves  by  prayer  and  watching,  tfai 
arrest  of  Jesus  took  place.  Peter  did  not  shrink 
fiom  the  danger.  In  the  same  spirit  which  bad 
dictated  his  promise  he  drew  his  sword,  alone  against 
the  armed  throng,  and  wounded  the  servant  (rbr 
ZovKo¥^  not  a  servant)  of  the  high-priest,  probably 
the  leader  of  the  band.  When  this  bold  but  unau- 
thorised attempt  at  rescue  was  reproved,  he  did  not 
yet  forsake  his  Master,  but  followed  Him  with  St. 
John  into  the  focus  of  danger,  the  house  of  the 
high-priest.  There  he  sat  m  the  outer  hall.  He 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion :  his 
fiiith,  which  from  fii-st  to  last  was  bound  up  with 
hope,  his  special  characteristic,  was  for  the  tint 
powerless  agninst  temptation.  The  danger  found 
him  unai-med.  Thrice,  each  time  with  p-eater 
vehemence,  the  lai^t  time  with  blasphemous  asse- 
veratioo,  he  denied  his  Master.  The  triumph  ol 
Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  an  obscuration  of  £iith,  not  an  extinction.  It 
needed  bat  a  glance  of  liis  Ix>id's  eye  to  bring 
him  to  himself.  His  repentance  was  iiist.intaneoiia, 
and  effectual.  The  light  in  which  he  himticlf  re 
gaided  his  conduct,  is  clearlv  shown  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark.  The  inl'eienivs 
are  weighty  as  i^egards  hit  per&oiial  chanu:t«Y,  which 
represents  more  completely  {lerhaps  than  any  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  waikness  of  the  natural  and  the 
strength  of  the  spiritiml  man:  still  nuiie  weighty 
as  bt*aring  upon  his  reh.tions  to  the  apostolic  bnly, 
and  the  claims  resting  u|)ou  the  assumption  that  be 
stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  Chiist. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have 
proof  that  St.  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fHll.  He  and  St.  Jolm  were  the  fimt 
to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  firkt  who  entered 
it.  We  are  t«>ld  by  Lake  (in  woiils  still  used  by 
the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  salutation  on  Plaster 
Sunday)  and  by  St.  Paiil.^  that  Christ  appeared  to 
him  fii-st  among  the  .VpoKtle^ — he  who  m«»t  needed 
the  comfort  was  the  tirst  who  received  it.  and  with 
it,  as  miiv  be  assumed,  nn  assurancp  of  furgiveneNi. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  that  oii^aition  he 
is  called  by  his  oi  iginal  name,  Simon,  not  Peter ; 
the  higher  designation  was  not  restored  until  he  had 
been  publicly  reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
&la.tter.  That  reiu5titution  took  ))luce  at  the  sen 
of  (Jalilee  (John  xii.),  an  event  of  th»»  very  highest 
import.  We  have  there  indications  of  hi*  liest  na- 
tuiid  qualities,  practical  good  Kense,  promptness 
and  energy ;  slower  tlum  St.  John  to  recognise  their 
Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  leach  Him :  h*»  brought 
the  net  to  bind.  The  thrice  i«)iehted  question  of 
Christ,  referring  doubtleMS  to  the  three  pi  otest<itions 
and  denials,  were  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love 
and  faith,  and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitheito  i-harao- 
teristic  failing,  presumption,  of  which  n<it  a  tiace  is 
to  be  discerned  in  his  later  histoiy.  He  then  re 
ceived  the  formal  oommis>ion  tu  fei'«l  Christ's  sheep 
not  certainly  as  one  endued  with  fxdiisive  or  pai-» 
mount  authority,  or  as  distinguished  fit>m  hh 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fall  had  been  maiked  by  fiu 
less  aggravating  circumstances;  ratlier  as  one  wht 
had  foileited  his  pUce,  and  could  not  resume  fl 
without  such  an  authoriiati<«.    Then  follswed  the 


«  A  fkd  vrrj  perplexing  i  •  the  TUMi^co  sctenl  Mbf 
Mtt^Xj  irrecoociU^blc  wUh  'Jieli  tbsoi>  cf  as    _ 
between  the  ApMllas. 
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predkiba  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  wm  to 
nod  the  fblfiknent  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
IdUow  the  Loiti. 

With  this  event  closes  the  first  part  of  St.  Peter's 
^storj.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
nrst  hj  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  gi-eat 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Person  and  appreciate  the  offices  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  speaal  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Henceforth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
and  govern  the  Church  founded  by  theii*  Lord,  with- 
out the  support  of  His  presence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occu- 
pied by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  oi 
which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leader  of  tlie 
Apostles ;  it  being,  however,  equally  clear  that  he 
neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority  apart  fram 
them,  much  less  over  them.  In  the  first  chapter  it 
IS  Peter  who  points  out  to  the  disciples  (as  in  all  his 
discourses  and  writings  drawing  his  ailments  from 
prophecy)  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Judas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  Apostle, 
but  takes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  The  can- 
didates are  selected  by  the  disciples,  while  the  deci- 
sion is  left  to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  extent 
and  limits  of  Peter's  primacy  might  be  infen-ed 
with  tolerable  aocunu^y  from  this  transaction  alone. 
To  have  one  spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accoixi 
with  the  spirit  of  order  and  humility  which  ruled 
the  Chuix^,  while  the  assumption  of  power  or  su- 
premacy would  be  incompatible  with  the  express 
command  of  Christ  (see  Matt  xxiiL  10).  In  the 
2nd  chapter  again,  St.  Peter  is  the  most  prominent 
person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the  resurrection, 
when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  gifls  and  powers. 
Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  with 
the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  miraculous  gif^,  and  shewed  the  fulfilment  of 

grophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews  as 
lessianic),  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  uf  our 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of 
Peier^s  individuality,  both  of  character  and  doctrinal 
views,'  ends  with  an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness. 
It  is  the  model  upon  which  the  apologetic  dis- 
courses of  the  primitive  Christians  were  generally 
constructed.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that  occasion. 
The  firat  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought 
by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii.) ;  and  St.  John  was  joined 
with  him  in  that,  as  in  most  important  acts  of  his 
ministry;  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  cripple 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk/'  and  when  the 
peopla  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch,  where  the 
Apostles,  following  their  Master's  example  were 
wont  to  teach «  Peter  was  the  speaker :  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  wains  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  spe- 


'  See  Sdunld,  BiblitAe  TheoHogie,  tL  163;  and  Weiss, 
Dor  PctrmitcAe  LekrbegHff,  p.  19. 

•  This  speech  is  at  once  striktngly  characteristic  of 
St  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  banuony  between 
his  teaching  and  the  more  developed  and  systematic  doo 
trtnes  of  St.  Panl :  differing  in  form,  to  an  ezteitt  utterly 
iouimmtible  with  the  theory  of  Baur  ana  Scbwegler 
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enl  ofejecU  for  which  God  Mot  Hit  Sod  fiuik  tote 
children  of  the  old  covenant.* 

The  boldness  of  the  two  Aportlea.  of  TtUr  mm 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when  "  filled  with  tk 
Holy  Ghost "  he  confronted  the  full  asMmbly,  kmU 
by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep  iiiipiiwlM 
upon  those  cruel  and  tmacmpulooa  hypocrites;  ii 
impression  enhanced  by  the  &ct  that  the  wm^ 
came  from  ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  The  wtA 
spoken  by  both  Apostles,  when  cwnmandwtnotii 
speak  at  idl  nor  teach  in  the  name  <^  Jesoa,  bavtcnr 
since  been  the  watchwords  of  martyrs  (it.  19, 20), 

This  first  miiacle  of  healing  was  soon  fbUswcl 
by  the  first  mirade  of  judgnoent  The  fiist  opa 
and  deliberate  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  s  n 
combining  ambition,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  bi» 
phemy,  was  visited  by  death,  sudden  and  awfiil  m 
under  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the  m- 
nister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had  fint  opsMJ 
the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii.  37,  38),  he  nev 
clft>ed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  akme,  vitk* 
out  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel ;  hot  Pdv 
acted  simply  as  an  instrummt,  not  proootmciag  tki 
sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  is  tki 
name  of  his  fellow  AposUes  and  of  the  Holy  Ghtd. 
Penalties  similar  in  kind,  though  far  difiemt  ii 
degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded  on  vamv 
occasions  by  St  Paul.  St.  Peter  appears,  pcrbfi 
in  consequence  of  that  act,  to  hare  beoome  tbt 
object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it  wouki  moi, 
on  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the  nm&aMi 
miracles  of  healing  wrought  about  the  same  tim^ 
showing  the  true  character  of  the  power  dweUiBi 
in  the  Apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the  seooiiii  pm> 
cution.  Peto*  ihen  came  into  contact  with  thi 
noblest  and  most  intei^esting  character  amonc  thi 
Jews,  the  learned  and  liberal  tutor  of  St  ^wi, 
Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentleneas  end  dif» 
sionate  candour,  stand  out  in  stroi^  rdief  coBtniiri 
with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  fiunt  im|niirisi 
compared  with  the  steadfast  and  nncomproais^ 
principles  of  the  Apostles,  who  after  undergeiof  ■ 
illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoicing  t£d  tt^ 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  t^  mm 
of  Jesus.  Peter  is  not  specially  named  in  cooBcni 
with  the  appointment  of  deacons,  an  important  K^ 
in  the  organization  of  the  Chuixsh ;  but  wha  tki* 
Gospel  was  first  preached  beyond  the  predncti  d 
Judea,  he  and  St.  John  were  at  once  sent  bj  tk 
Apostles  to  confirm  the  converts  a^  Samam«  • 
very  important  statement  at  this  critical  poist, 
proving  clearly  his  subordination  to  the  whole bodr, 
of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  able  menher. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apottki 
had  one  gi-eat  work,  viz.,  to  convince  the  Jevsthil 
Jesus  was  the  Messith ;  in  that  work  St  PMer  m 
the  master  builder,  the  whole  stiucture  rated  npii 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  prindpai  teaebff : 
hitherto  no  words  but  his  are  spedally  recorded  bf 
the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Henceforth  he  remaiv 
prominent,  but  not  exclusivelj  prominent  »D<*f 
the  propagators  of  the  Gospel.  At  Samaria  he  sod 
John  established  the  pi^ecedent  for  the  moit  ib- 
portant  rite  not  expressly  enjoined  in  Holy  Wiili 
viz.,  confii-mation,  which  the  Western  Chunh'  btf 

touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Acta;  ideofioiIlB 
qiirit,  aa  issuing  from  the  same  aooroau 

<  Not  so  the  Eastern,  which  oomUnei  the  act  «tt 
baptism,  and  leaves  it  to  the  ofBdatinff  priest  Ittiffs 
of  the  points  upon  which  Phottna  and  otimx  Ksstaa  «• 
troverBialists  lay  special  i 
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to  belong  ezcluairelj  to  th^  function 

•  successors  to  the  onlinarjr  powen  of 
:e.     Then  also  St.  Peter  was  coniix>nt€il 

Mai^us,  the  Hr»t  teacher  ot  heiwy. 
as.]  As  in  the  case  of  Ananuw  he  had 
le  Hrst  sin  a!;;<iiiist  lioliness,  ho  in  thi)> 
:  declared  the  penaltj  due  to  the  sin 
iiinou's  name.  About  three  years  later 
t.s  ix.  'JO,  and  Cial.  i.  17,  18;  we  have 
s  ot*  the  fii"st  met'ting  of  St.  I*»'tt'r  and 
u  the  Arts  it  is  stated  generally  that 

tii>t  distriuited  hj  the  dimriples,  and 
the  A|x».stles  upon  the  rectunmendation 
Vwm  the  <ialatians  we  K*ai-n  th.it 
t  to  J<'ru»d('m  specially  to  see  l*eter ; 
e  with  him  tiiteen  days  and  that  James 
-  other  Apostle  prewnt  at  the  time.     It 

to  note  that  this  account,  which  while 
i  the  independence  of  St.  Paul,  roarkd 
of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Nt5  not  on  tlie  authority  of  the  writer 
but  on  that  of  St.  Paul — as  though  it 
il  to  obviate  all  possible  misconceptions 
!  mutual  n>latious  of  the  Apotitles  of  the 
id    the   (Jentile».     This  interview  was 

other  events  marking  Peter's  posi- 
'TaI  apostolicsd  tour  of  viMtition  to  the 
itherto  estiblished  iSitpx^fityow  9iii 
ts  ix.  IV2)^  in  the  course  of  which  two 
06  wore  wrought  on  Aeneas  and  Tabitha, 
'zion  with  which  the  roost  signal  trans- 

the  day  of  PentecoKt  is  recorded,  the 
Cornelius.  That  was  the  crown  and 
m  of  Peter's  ministry.  Peter  who  had 
d  the  it^urrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized 
iveits,  confirmed  the  Hrst  Samaritans, 
It  tiie  ailvii^  or  co-operation  of  any  of 
en,  under  direct  communication  from 
t  thivw  down  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
ytis  of  the  gate"  from  Isinelites,  fii-st 
piiniiplt's  which  in  their  gradual  apph- 
till  di'vilopment  issued  in  the  complete 

•  (J'Mitilo  :uid  Ilebiew  e!em(Mit>  in  the 
he  n.urative  of  this  event,  whirh  stiuids 
ii!t»'  riiri.nistaiitiality  of  inoi  N-nts,  and 
It  ot  Mipi.Tiiatunil  act'nry,  is  twice  n*- 
•t.  Li:kf.  TIk'  chief  \x>m\s  to  Im»  uoU\\ 
»  jinp.l  :ir  filnesH  of  Conielius,  Inith  as  a 
k-«-  ot'  Ktimrui  t'ovce  and  nationality,  and 
i:i>i  liifial  wo:ship|ier,  to  \tc  a  nvipient 

•  ilf^''-":  and  seix»ndly,  the  st.ite  of  tlie 
vu  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
:ii-»  touchin>4  the  he-.ithen.  the  i«lea  had 
•t  y»'t  cn»^^e"^  him  that  tht-y  couhl  be- 
i.ins  u'ithout  first  liocoming  .lews.  As 
Itelieviiii;  Hobiew  he  «-oulil  not  contem- 
imval  of  (lentile  dis<|ualitic:itions,  with- 
<t  av«unuice  that  the  enactments  of  the 
li'mviiK^i  them  were  abrogated  by  the 
l.itor.  The  vision  ci>uld  not  therefore 
Ik*  pro»lu<t  of  a  hubjective  impression. 
■t'.j  >p^akiiig.  obj<'ctivo,  presenttnl  to  his 
e\ti  null  intiuence.     Yet  the  will  of  the 

:»  not  ntntndletl,  it  was  simply  enlight- 
iiititnation  in  the  state  of  tnuKV  did  not 
-<-(>ni<'  his  n'luftance.  It  was  not  until 
i>ti»»>H  wa;-.  fully  restored,  and  he  hjui 
T»'«l  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he 
tiiedi>tinctiou  of  clcsinness  and  unclt>an- 

n  whirh  objection  has  been  made,  but  diewn 
tftrtcUjr  cumvL 
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otm  in  outwani  things  belonged  to  a  tempera ry 
dispensation.  It  was  no  mere  aoiuiesoensa  in  a 
positive  command,  but  the  development  of  a  spirit 
full  of  generous  impulaes,  which  found  utterance 
in  the  words  spoken  by  Peter  on  that  occasion^- 
both  in  the  presence  of  Cornelius,  aud  afterwards 
at  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  gave  gieat  oHenoe  to 
all  his  countrymen  (Acts  zi.  '2;,  and  it  needed  all 
his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghottt,  to  induce  his  fellow-Apostles 
to  recognize  the  propriety  of  this  great  act,  in 
which  both  he  and  they  saw  an  earnest  of  the  ad- 
mission of  tientiles  into  the  Church  on  the  single 
condition  of  spiritual  repnt.nnce.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  in  great  jmrt  of  Gentile  origin  at 
Autioch,  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas,  between  whose 
family  and  Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  Mar  inti- 
macy, Mt  the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated 
by  St.  Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  Herod  Agrippa  having 
first  teste<l  the  stiite  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  execution  of  Jame^,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Apo.sth>s,  ari^estc<l  Peter.  The  hatred,  which  at 
that  time  lirst  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feeling, 
may  most  probably  lie  attributed  chietly  to  the 
oiFence  given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  C-omelius. 
His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this 
scjond  p'eat  peritKl  of  his  ministry.  The  special 
work  assigned  to  him  wns  completed.  He  had 
founded  the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and 
(ieiitiles,  and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of 
admission.  From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous 
history  of  Peter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained 
his  rank  as  the  chief  Apostle,  equallT  so,  tha;  he 
neither  exercised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control 
their  proceedings.  At  Jerusalem  the  government 
of  the  Church  devolved  upon  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  liavt 
I  confined  his  ministititions  to  his  countrrmen— as 
Apo>tle  of  the  citrumcision.  He  left  Jeiiisalem, 
I  but  it  is  not  said  whore  he  went.  Certainly  not  to 
;  Itome,  wheie  theie  aiv  no  tnufs  of  his  praence 
!  bi'foie  the  la>t  y-iirs  of  his  liff;  he  protnblj  i-e- 
j  ni:iiii(>'l  in  J  :il>>:i.  vi>it:ng  and  continuing  the 
Ch  irrli«'-j;  s«»me  oM  but  m«t  tni^twoithy  triilitionk 
represent  him  ;ls  pr»':u-liing  in  Ca<*sarea  an  I  other 
cities  on  tin*  west* in  coast  of  P:ihMine  ;  six  yeais 
later  we  tind  him  oiu«  more  at  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Apostles  and  elders  «ime  t<^ether  to  consider 
the  question  whether  conveii-t  hho!iM  be  circum- 
ciseii.  Peter  t<Nik  the  leail  in  that  discussitm,  and 
un:^^l  with  remarkable  cogency  the  principli^  settled 
I  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purity  ing  faith  and  saving 
grace  'xv.  9  and  It)  remove  all  diMiiii-tlons  bi^ 
tween  Wievers.  His  arguments,  a<lopti-d  aiul  en- 
torct^l  by  Jami':^',  decido\l  that  quotion  at  once  and 
tor  ever.  It  is,  however,  to  lie  remarked,  tliat  oo 
that  ottsision  he  exeiTi«>eil  no  one  imwcr  which  lio- 
manists  hold  to  lie  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair 
of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting;  he 
neither  summoneil  nor  dismisseil  it ;  he  neither  col- 
lected the  suffmges,  nor  pronounced  the  decision." 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  bo- 
twi-en  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 
14-count  in  the  CInlatians  ^ii.  l-lo)  took  place  at 
I  his  time.  The  great  majority  of  critics  belierf 
tLit  it  did.  and  this  hypothesis,  though  not  with- 
out dilFiculties,  seems  moi«  probable  than  any  otbei 


■  In  aeonrdance  with  tbls  repmentatloii.  8C  hnl  nsiDif 
JaniM  before  Cephss  a:^  John  (Gal.  iL  9\ 
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Kbich  has  been  iiiggf«ted.f  The  only  point  of  toJ  im- 
portance was  certainlT  determined  before  tbf  Apostles 
teparated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles  being 
henceforth  specially  entrusted  to  rftal  and  Banabas, 
while  the  charge  of  nreaching  to  the  drcamdsion 
was  assigned  to  the  «der  Apostles,  and  more  parti- 
cular Ij  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).  This  arrangement 
cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.  St. 
Paul  alwajB  addressed  himself  tirst  to  the  Jews  in 
everj  city :  Peter  and  his  old  colleagues  undoubt- 
edly admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
iie  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  full  force  only 
when  the  old  and  new  Apostles  resided  in  the  same 
dty.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at  Antioch,  where 
St.  Peter  went  soon  afterwaixls.  There  the  painful 
collision  took  place  between  the  two  Apofttles ;  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings  upon  contro- 
versies at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter  at 
first  applied  the  principles  whicli  he  had  lately 
defended,  carrying  vrith  him  the  whole  Apostolic 
body,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ate  with  the 
Gentiles,  thus  showing  that  he  believed  all  cere- 
monial distinctions  to  be  abolished  by  the  Gospel: 
in  that  he  went  far  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
injunctions  issued  by  the  Council.*  That  step  was 
marked  and  condemned  by  certain  members  of  the 
Chureh  of  Jerusalem  sent  by  Jam^s.  It  appeai-ed 
to  them  one  thing  to  i^cognize  Gentiles  as  fellow 
Christians,  another  to  admit  them  to  social  intei*- 
course,  whereby  ceremonial  defilement  would  be 
contracted  under  the  law  to  which  all  the  Apostles, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  included,  acknowledged  alle- 
(rianoe.*  Peter,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  drcumdsion, 
foiring  to  give  offence  to  those  who  were  his  special 
charge,  at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or 
disguised  his  feelings,^  and  separated  himself  not 
from  communion,  but  from  social  intercourse  with 
the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, saw  clearly  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue, 
and  could  ill  brook  the  misapplication  of  a  rule 
often  laid  down  in  his  own  writings  concerning 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  weak  brethren. 
He  held  that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  principle, 
withstood  him  to  the  face,  and  using  the  same  ar- 
guments which  Peter  had  urged  at  the  Council, 
pronounced  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible.  The 
statement  that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to 
Judaize,  probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  cir- 
cumcision, but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in, 
would  have  that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally 
take  any  steps  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to 
fiuniliar  intercourse  with  the  first  Apostles  of  Christ. 
Peter  was  wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment ; 
an  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in 
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defennot  to  those  whom  he  looked  apoa  m  Kfm 
senting  the  mind  of  the  Chorek;  thift  he  mt 
actuated  hy  selfishnesa,  national  prkk^  or«iyi» 
mains  of  superstition,  is  neither  aeBerted  hmt  inqM 
in  the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul :  dot,  mncfa  as  vi 
must  admire  the  euvestnese  and  wiadon  of  St 
Ptiul,  whose  dear  and  vigorous  intellect  was  in  lUi 
case  stimulated  by  anxirty  for  his  efvn  spidri 
charge,  the  Gentile  Church,  abould  wc  ovmitk 
Peter's  singular  humility  in  auhmittinf  to  pnkli 
reproof  from  one  so  mudi  his  junior,  or  his  i 
nanimitj  both  in  adopting  Si.  PSaul's  coDdn 
(as  we  must  infer  that  he  did  fnsn  the  a' 
all  trace  of  continued  resistance'),  and  in  i 
on  terms  of  brotherly  communioo  (as  is  testified  hf 
his  own  written  words),  totbeendafhiili&(lhiL 
V.  10 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16). 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  EpiilK 
we  have  no  distinct  notioee  in  Scripture  ef  Pete) 
abode  or  work.  The  dlcooe  may  be  aoeooBld  h 
by  the  fact  that  from  that  time  the  gvHt  lak 
of  pit>pagating  the  Gospel  was  committed  ti  ik 
marvellous  eneigies  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  wai  y» 
bably  employed  for  the  most  part  in  baiUiq|  ifb 
and  completing  the  organisatioo  of  Christiia  «» 
munities  in  Palestine  and  the  adljoining  ^Mtit, 
There  is,  however,  strong  rensoD  to  belieft  IM 
he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  am 
to  be  implied  in  several  passages  of  SL  Mi 
first  epistle  to  that  Church,*  and  it  is  a  ntnl 
infei-encc  fiiom  the  statements  of  deaicnt  of  Bmm 
(1  Episth  to  iht  CVdiMtems,  c  4).  Tin  W 
is  positively  asserted  by  Diooysias,  bishop  cf  0^ 
rinth  (A.D.  180  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  cmM 
judgment,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  miMidii«4 
nor  to  make  such  an  assoiioii  llghUy  ii  • 
epistle  addi-esscd  to  the  Bishop  and  dnacb^ 
Kome.<  The  reference  to  collision  betwea  |BtMi 
who  claimed  Peter,  Apollos,  Paul,  and  efia  CM 
for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  oppositioa  beCwen  Ihi 
Apostles  themselves,  such  as  the  frbukoi  (3^ 
ment'nes  and  modern  infiddity  assume.  TfaiMM 
of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  b  not  m^ 
dated  with  any  local  Church  save  those  of  ODiifl^ 
Antioch,"  or  Home,  by  eaily  ^rclesiaatical  taditia. 
That  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  eitaUiibd  If 
St.  Mark  atler  Peter's  death.  That  Petv  pndai 
the  Gospel  in  the  countiies  of  Asia,  mcBtasaed  it 
his  first  Epistle,  appears  finom  Origen's  own  vpiii' 
(ircfciy^irmi  louccv)  to  be  a  mere  eonjectare,  irt 
in  itself  improbable,  but  of  little  wdght  ii  tM 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  ^  P^m^ 
reminisoenoes  in  the  Epistle  itKlf.  Freia  tbi 
Epistle,  however,  it  u  to  be  inferred  tiat  to«si* 
the  endof  hU  life,  St.  Peter  either  risited,  erifriU 


f  Looge  (Dos  e^otMiachB  ZeitaUer,  IL  378)  fixes  the 
4ste  abuDt  three  years  after  the  Council.  Wieseler  has  a 
lonf  ezcnnras  to  shew  that  it  most  have  occurred  alter 
8t.  Paul's  aeoond  ^lostolic  jonrucy.  He  gives  some  weighty 
reasons.  Imt  wholly  fails  in  the  attempt  to  accoont  for  the 
presence  of  Bsmabas,  a  fiital  objection  to  his  theory.  See 
rterBritfan  die  GakUeTt  JOeeursui,  p.  579.  On  the  other 
side  are  Thcodoret,  Pearmn,  Eidihorn,  Olshausen.  Meyer, 
Neander.  Howaon,  SchafT,  &c. 

•  rhld  decisively  overthrows  the  whole  system  of  Ranr, 
whidi  rests  open  sn  assamed  antagonion  between  dt.  Paul 
and  the  elder  Apostles,  especially  St  Peter.  St.  PSnl 
groands  his  reproof  npon  the  inoonslsteDcy  of  Peter,  not 
opon  his  Jodaislng  tendencies. 

»  See  Acte  zvlil.  18-21.  xx.  16.  xxl.  18-34,  psMsces 
borne  oat  by  numerons  statonents  in  St.  Ptnl's  Bristles. 

k  iwtfrnAAsv,  avrvw^i^itvttp,  vWir^Hviff,    most   be 


imderstood  In  this  senaa.  It  waa  not  lijpuuliy  k  tti 
sense  of  an  affectatkm  of  holiness,  bat  in  ttast  sf  ai  M^ 
ward  deference  to  prejodices  whkh  certainly  aellhKMC 
nor  Barnabas  any  longer  shared. 

«  See  Ronth.  BelL  Sacrae,  L  tT». 

«  The  attempt  to  set  askle  the  evideaoeerOaQii^ 
on  the  groond  that  be  makes  an  evident  mialslDe  is  ittri> 
bating  the  foundation  of  the  Oortnthlan  Cfaaich  to  FeM 
and  Paul.  Is  futile.  If  Peter  took  any  pait  M  ovaUkg 
the  Chorch,  he  wooid  be  spoken  oT  as  a  Joiot  tmin 
Schaff  supposes  that  Peter  may  have  lint  vkttriOMEi 
on  his  way  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  Us  Bft 

•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  St.  Leo  rcpraesnlit 
relation  of  St  Peter  to  Antioch  as  piwisety  the  «Mt  si* 
that  In  which  he  standa  to  Rome  (E^  MX 

'  Orlfsn.ap.  Euoeb.  IlL  1.  adoplcd  hj EpipteafBi(iV 
sxvIL)  snd  Jerome  (CWol.  c  I). 
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Bfbr*r«r  innsti'ins,  i->  •whom  th'-  lY  ~^''"  •■'!'|»''-n"^  ^" 
kiw  ^/«t.«nNj*vi;illy.tli(>u'^h  ii"t  »'Xl■lll^iv»•ly  ad'lic^s*'*!." 
The  rvtunijition  that  Silvaiiu.s  was  «Mnj»l»)ytnl  in  tho 
a)inp(>>ition  ot'  tiie  Kpi.Ntle  is  n<A  Ixirne  iMit  hy  tho 
!ipn»sioD,  "  by  Silvaiius,  I  have  wiitt«'n  unto  you," 
Auch  words acconling  to andeut  usjigi'  applyiii);  rather 
to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amauueiisis. 
Still  it  it  highly  prob»ble  that  Silvanus,  con^ideiing 
his  rank,  chi^acterf  and  special  connexion  with  those 
Churches,  and  with  their  great  Apostle  and  founder, 
vr^aJd  be  consulted  hj  St.  Peter  throughout,  and 
thai  they  would  together  read  the  Kpistles  of  St. 
Paul,  especiallj  those  addressed  to  the  Churches  in 
those  districts:  thus,  partly  with  direct  intention, 
pai-tly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a  Pauline  colouring, 
■umountixkg  in  passages  to  something  like  a  studied 
iznitatioD  of  St.  Paul's  representations  of  Christian 
truth,  may  hare  been  introduced  into  the  Kpistle. 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  sappose  that  St.  Peter  wiis  in  the  habit  of  em- 
plojing  an  interpreter ;  nor  is  there  anything  inoon- 
Mrtent  with  his  poution  or  character  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Sil^-anus,  perliaps  also  St.  Mark,  may 
hare  assisted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts 
suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  have  thus 
mt  any  rate,  a  not  unsatUtiictory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  oorrespontieiioes  Wh  of  style 
and    moies  of  thought  in  the   writings  of  two 
Jipostlea  who  differed  so  widely  in  gitls  and  acquire- 
mcnta.* 

The  objects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  fh>m  its 
contents,  ooindde  with  these  assumptions.  They 
were : — 1.  To  comfort  and  dtrerigthen  the  Christians 
in  a  reiann  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prac- 
tacsl  and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  Uieir  calling. 
3.  To  warn  them  againrt  spei-ial  temptations  attached 
to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
Boundneos  and  o  mpleteness  of  tlie  religious  system 
which  they  had  already  reueivod.  Such  an  attetta- 
tion  was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  were  woot  to  appeal  fiom  St.  Paul's  authority 
to  that  of  the  elder  Apostles  a<^  above  all  to  that 
•f  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  tlie  very  prin- 
cipal object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle, 
mad  ia  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
WiefaDalyw. 

The  Epistle  b^'ns  with  salutations  and  general 
deecription  of  Christians  (i.  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
■Catement  of  their  praent  privileges  and  future  in- 
heritanoe  (3-5);  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
npon  their  oooduct  under  per&e<.'ution  (6-9);  re- 
fcrenoe,  according  to  the  AjMhtle's  wont,  to  pro- 
vbedes  concerning  both  the  sutterings  of  Christ  and 
the  aalTation  of  His  people  (li)-12) ;  exhortations 
bMed  upon  those  promises  to  earnestness,  sobiiety, 
kspe,  obedience,  and  holiness,  as  lesults  of  know- 
ktigt  of  redemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesne,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  proofs  of  spi- 
ritoal  nnncretion  by  the  word  of  (io<l.  Peculiar 
■InB  ie  bid  upon  the  cardimil  graixs  of  faith,  hope, 
■id  bntheriy  love,  each  connected  with  and  rost- 
isi;  opon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  (iospf-l 
(13-2^).     Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most 

*  TfelB  Is  the  fHMnl  opinion  of  the  ablest  oommentstors. 
The  isdaits  vers  nearly  unsnlmoos  in  bokling  tbst  it 
«aa  writlea  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  several  passages 
in evftdntly  meai  tfor  OenUlss:  e.g.1  u,  18 ;  IL  9.  lo ; 
K  •  ;  Iv.  ai  Beoss.  an  original  and  able  writer,  is  almost 
ileas  Id  Ibe  optaion  that  It  was  addressed  chiefly  to 
Q».yM  ooDverts  (p.  133).  He  takes  irapoucoc  and  wa^ 
ssinwsi  m  I  D*Ut  Israelites  by  lalth.  UA  Kj  ceremonial 
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;  dim^tly  oppr.^i  t..  IIh-.'  rian's  i.  thrn  en^nr^^d 
j  (ii.  ])  ;  spiritual  crow  th  is  ivjiicM-ntei  jwdcj^eii-lenl 
I  upon  the  nouri.shnu'ut  supj.litij  by  thn  same  Woi-d 
i  which  was  tlie  instrument  of  rogt-neration  (2,  3); 
and  then,  by  a  change  of  nietapiior,  Christians  an 
reprosented  as  a  spirit»jal  house,  collectively  and 
indi\'idually  as  living  stones,  and  royal  priests, 
elect,  and  brought  out  of  dsu-kness  into  light  c4-10j. 
This  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  singularly  rich  in 
thought  and  expression,  and  beais  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which  Judaism  is 
spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  development  in  Christ. 
From  this  condition  of  Chriiitians,  and  more  directly 
from  the  &ct  that  they  are  thus  separated  from  the 
world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  St  Peter  deduces 
an  entire  system  of  practical  and  relative  duties, 
self-control,  care  of  repufcition,  especially  fcr  the 
sake  of  Gentiles ;  submi<«ion  to  all  constituU^l 
authorities;  obligations  of  slaves,  urged  with  re- 
markable earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the  example 
of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death  (11-*J5) ;  and  duties* 
of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Then  generally 
all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those  which 
pertain  to  Chri^tian  brotherhood,  and  those  which 
a»t!  especially  needed  in  times  of  pen«cution,  gentle- 
ne^s,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury  (8-17): 
all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of  Christ, 
with  warnings  from  the  history  of  tlie  deluge,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  bsiptisroal  covenant. 

in  tlie  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiiitiud  mortifi- 
cation, a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  l*aul,  is  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  conversion,  and  habitual  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  doctiine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  %-iew  to  the  glory  of  God  through 
Jesns  Christ  (3-11). 

This  Epistke  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
tennin«kted  here  with  the  doxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed  stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  addi- 
tional exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to  rejoice 
in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  belig  thcrebj 
assured  of  sharing  His  glory,  which  e\'en  in  this 
life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested 
in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution: 
judgment  must  come  fiist  to  cleanse  the  house  oi 
God,  then  to  reach  the  di.sobedient :  suflering  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  they  may  commit  their  souls  to 
Him  in  welt  doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith 
and  hope  are  equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhorta- 
tion.s.  The  Apostle  then  (v.  1-4)  addresses  the 
presbyters  of  the  Churches,  warning  them  as  one  ol 
their  own  bo*ly,  as  a  witness  {fidprvs)  of  Christ's 
sullerings,  and  pnrtaker  of  future  glory,  against 
negligence,  cnvetousneas,  and  love  cf  |iower:  the 
younger  members  he  exhoits  to  sulmiiiriiion  and 
humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  waminfj 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and 


obbervance  (rMX  nack  doa  CuUiu).    See  also  Weisi^ 
Der  retriniicke  Lekrbifprif,  p^  28,  n.  2. 

<  llie  qaestlon  bax  been  tliorMighiy  discussed  by  Hnit. 
Ewald,  Bcrtholdt,  Welia,  and  oUht  critics.  The  most 
striking  resemblances  are  perhaps  I  PcL  1. 3,  with  Eph.  1. 3- 
11. 18.  with  Eph.  vl.  6 ;  ill.  1,  «1tb  r.pn.  v.  23 ;  and  v.  6.  witk 
V.  21 :  but  alliihions  noarly  as  ilNtli.rt  are  found  to  the  Ki*. 
mans. Corinthians. CuloBsianis  I'besHsitinians.andmM^^'BiaL 
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nesi,  tiulj  renarkaMe  in  those  who  believe  fJhtt' 
they  have,  and  who  in  fiict  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounds  for  rejectiog  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom 
are  less  ceiiain.  The  eaily  writers  imply,  or  dis- 
tinctly state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  the  same 
time  (Dionysias,  Kork  rhv  avrhy  Koup6v)  with  St. 
Pftul,  and  in  the  Neronian  pei'secution.  All  agree 
tlmt  he  was  crucified,  a  point  sufTiciently  detei-miiied 
by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen  (ap.  Eus.  iii.  1), 
who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  though 
fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  histo* 
rical  matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  statement 
was  generally  received  by  Christian  antiquity :  nor 
does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fervent  tempera- 
ment and  deep  humility  of  the  Apostle  to  have  chosen 
such  a  death :  one,  moreover,  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  instruments  of 
Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

The  lesend  found  in  St.  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  nave  some  fo^indation  in  l&ict.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxious 
to  preserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  whidi  tliey  had  Scriptural  warrant 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  follow  ;  but  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou? 
asked  the  Apostle,  I  go  to  Home,  was  the  answer, 
there  once  more  to  be  crucified.  St.  Peter  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  words,  returned  at 
once  and  was  crucified .4 

Thus  closes  the  Apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
facts,  not  pei'haps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on 
early  testimony.  From  St.  Paul's  words  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty  ^hat  he  did  not  give 
up  the  ties  of  ^raily  life  when  he  forsook  h«s  tem- 
poral calling.  His  wife  accompaaisH  him  in  his 
wanderings.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  witter  well 
informed  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  {Strom,  iir.  p.  448) 
that  "Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  coad- 
jutors in  ministeiing  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated 
without  scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women'a  apart- 
ments." Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's 
exhortation.  Some  critics  believe  that  she  is  referred 
to  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have  employed 
interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic,  professed 
to  derive  his  system  from  Glaucias,  one  of  these 
interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the  impression, 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand  Greek,  or  did 
not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far  more  importance 
is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
uuder  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 


«  See  Tillemont.  JMn.  1.  p.  18T,  and  565.  He  shows 
that  the  account  of  Ambrose  (whtch  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
ths  Bened.  edit.)  is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legeDd. 
Later  writers  rather  value  it  as  reflecting  upon  St  Peter's 
wont  of  oouFBge  or  constancy.  That  St  Peter,  like  all 
good  men,  valued  bis  life,  and  suffered  relactantly,  may 
be  inrerred  fh>m  our  Lord's  words  (John  xxt.) ;  bat  hit 
filgfat  Is  more  ic  hKinony  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
than  wilful  ezpoeurs  to  persecntion.  Origen  refbrs  to  the 
words  then  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  onr  Lord,  bm 
quotes  an  apocryphal  work  (^On  St.  John,  torn.  il.). 

'  Papias  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eosebiua. 
jr.  JSl  It  1ft;  Tertalllao.  c.  Marc.  iv.  c  6 ;  Irenaena,  ilL  1, 
tuA  iv.  9,  PeUvioB  (on  bpiphanins,  p.  428)  observes  tliat 
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that  gospel  tne  substance  of  our  Apoatlrs  en 
instructions.  This  statemem  rests  upon  snrh  m 
amount  of  external  evklenoe,'  and  b  oorrobenlW 
by  80  many  internal  indicatJona,  that  thej  wmM 
scarcely  be  questioned  in  the  abeeooe  of  a  stnf 
theological  bias.  The  fiMst  is  doubly  importiiit  ii 
its  beuings  upon  the  Gospel,  and  iqioo  ths  cb* 
racter  of  our  Apostle.  Chryaoetom,  who  i%  ft^ 
lowed  by  the  most  judictons  oommentaton,  mom 
flist  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fi^t,  thrtia 
St.  Mark's  gospel  every  defect  in  Peter's  chsnekr 
and  conduct  is  brought  out  clearly,  without  tb 
slightest  extenuation,  while  manT  noUe  acli  lai 
peculiar  marks  of  favour  are  either  omitted,  « 
stated  with  &r  less  force  than  by  any  other  Ens- 
gelist.  Indications  of  St.  Peter's  inflocnee,  ens  it 
St  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure  than  tkst  ef  91 
Luke,  are  traced  by  modem  criticism." 

The  only  written  documents  which  St  IVterbi 
left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which  no  dsatebi 
ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  theSeeosi 
which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  oiirowB,bB 
a  subject  of  earnest  oontroversj. 

First  Episile.— The  external  evideooeof  autho* 
ticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to  it  tb 
Second  Epistle  (iii.  1) ;  known  to  Polycarp,  aid  fin> 
quently  alluded  to  m  his  Epistle  to  the  PfaUippai; 
recognized  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  If,  E.  iii.  99); 
repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Gemeos  of  AIo- 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen ;  it  was  aooipled 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  ChiurdL*  Tb 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Schwcgfartb 
most  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vaoUitiif 
of  modem  critics,  stand  almost  alone  in  thorMl 
of  its  authenticity. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  (^uicbes  of  Aib  MisBr, 
which  had  tor  the  most  part  been  founkdbySl 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Sopponng  it  to  bn 
been  written  at  Babylon  (see  above),  H  is  t  p»- 
bable  conjecture  that  Silvanns,  by  whom  it  «■ 
transmitted  to  those  C!hnrcfaes,  had  Jonied  St  Mv 
afler  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pantf> 
of  instractions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  priMser  * 
Rome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  sf  M^ 
authority  in  the  Churdi,  and  that  hb  aoeoat  4 
the  condition  of  the  CHiristians  in  those  distriende 
termined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Epistle,  fm 
the  absence  of  personal  salutations,  and  ethir  isi^ 
cations,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  thai  St  PUcr 
had  not  hitherto  visited  the  Churches ;  bat  it  ■ 
certain  that  he  was  thoroughly  aoqoaintai  bik 
with  their  external  circumstances  and  spiritol  italt' 
It  is  clear  that  Silvanus  u  not  regarded  Vr  ft- 
Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  bat  «  <■> 
whose  personal  character  he  had  sofiBcknt  o|f<r* 
tunity  of  appreciating  (y.  12).  Such  a  ttttinoeid 
as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  sonndneai  of  la  6it^ 
would  of  coarse  have  the  greatest  wei^  with  tb 


Papias  derived  bis  infomiatlon  firam  Jolm  tlw  ItedT*- 
For  other  passasea  see  Fabridas  (JKM.  Gr,  tom-flLlH)- 
The  slight  discrepancy  between  EaaeMos  aai  A|i«  ts*- 
cates  independent  sources  of  intemattao. 

*  Gieaeler,  quoted  by  DavKbon. 

*  ^'o  ImportaDce  can  be  attached  to  the  MsiBrioB  k  As 
mutilated  fragment  on  the  (Sancai,  |—Mif»»r1  by  MontsiL 
See  Ruutta.  R<IL  fioe.  L  396,  and  the  noli  of  FtmiOm, 
which  Routh  quotes,  p.  424.  Theodoras  of  MspsanM^ 
a  shrewd  but  rash  critic,  la  said  to  have  r^|eclBdsl.tf 
some,  of  the  CatboUc  epistles  ;  hot  ths  statSMSBt  h  fl^ 
guoas.  See  Davkbon  ihU.  UL  mi\  vlwas  tnabbs  k 
tuourrect 
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r  Cfurirtians,  to  whom  the  Epistle  appears  to 
«n  specially ,  though  not  exclusively  addi-essed.* 
(umption  that  Silvanus  wait  employed  in  the 
it  ion  of  the  Kpintle  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
ion,  **  by  Silvanus,  I  have  written  unto  you/* 
0Td»  according  to  ancient  usage  applying  rather 

bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanuensis, 
is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus,  coniiidenng 
k,  character,  and  special  connexion  with  those 
les,  and  with  their  great  Apofttle  and  founder, 
be  consulted  by  St.  Peter  throughout,  and 
)ey  would  together  read  the  Epistles  of  St. 
specially  those  addrccsed  to  the  Churches  in 
U»tricU:  thus,  partly  with  direct  intention, 
it  may  be  unconsciously,  a  Pauline  colouring, 
ting  in  passages  to  something  like  a  studied 
on  of  St.  Paul's  representations  of  Christian 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Epistle, 
been  observed  above  that  there  is  good  reason 
Mwe  that  SL  Teter  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
:  an  interpreter ;  nor  is  there  anything  inoon- 
with  hlH  poAition  or  character  in  the  auppo- 
that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  St.  Mark,  may 
sisttHl  him  in  giving  expression  to  tike  thoughts 
ed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  have  thus 

rate,  a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
ty  arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style 
oilen  of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two 
»  who  differed  so  widely  in  gills  and  acquire- 

objects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  fh>m  its 
A,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  They 
-1 .  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians 
laon  of  .severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prac- 
id  spiritual  duties  involved  in  Uieir  calling, 
ram  them  against  spe^^ial  temptations  attached 
r  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
ess  and  a  mpleteuess  of  the  religious  system 
they  haf\  already  received.  Su(^  an  attest*- 
u  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
•re  wont  to  app<ral  fi-om  St.  Paul's  authority 
of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above  all  to  that 
r.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the  very  priu- 
jject,  is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle, 
listinctly  sUited,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 
e  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
lalysis. 

Epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  general 
tion  of  ChiTstians  (i.  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
•nt  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  in- 
oe  C^'5)\  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
heir  conduct  under  pei-secution  (6-9);  re- 
,  acconling  to  the  A}H>KtIe's  wont,  to  pro- 
couceming  both  the  sutleiings  of  Christ  and 
ration  of  His  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
pon  thoMe  promises  to  eamestnera,  sobiiety, 
bedience,  and  holiness,  as  lesults  of  know- 
f  redemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
ind  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  prooflit  of  spi- 
rcgcneration  by  tlie  word  of  God.  Peculiar 
I  laid  upon  the  (ordinal  graces  of  faith,  hope, 
>therly  love,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
[>Q  the  fun<lamental  doctrines  of  the  (io^pol 
).     Ab^tinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most 

■  Is  the  grneral  opinion  of  the  ablest  oommenUtors. 
icnta  wpre  Dearly  unanimous  in  holding  that  it 
tteo  fur  Hebrew  converts.  But  several  passages 
■oUy  m*«i  I  for  UeoUles:  e.  g.  L  14. 18 ;  IL  9. 10 ; 

.  3.  Krow.  an  oriffinal  and  able  writer.  Is  almost 
a  tb«  opinion  that  It  wss  addressed  chiefly  to 
converu  (p.  133).    He  takes  irapoMoc  and  wa^ 

ss  s  Q%^3'  Israelites  by  lalth.  DM  Kj  eeitmomal 
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diractlj  opfmad  to  tboae  graces  is  then  c&foroed 
(ii.  1)  ;  spiritual  growth  is  representad  as  dcpeadcnl 
apoo  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the  same  Word 
wtiich  was  the  instrmnent  of  regeoeration  (2,  3)  { 
and  then,  by  a  change  of  metaphor,  Christians  an 
represented  as  a  spiritual  house,  coIlectiTely  and 
individually  as  living  stones,  and  royal  pricsta, 
elect,  and  brought  put  of  darkness  into  light  (4-10). 
This  portion  of  the  Epistle  la  lingularly  rich  in 
thought  and  expression,  and  bean  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which  Judaism  ia 
spiritualized,  and  fmds  its  full  development  in  Christ. 
From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  more  directly 
from  the  &ct  that  they  are  thus  separated  from  the 
world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  St  Peter  deducea 
an  entire  system  of  practical  and  relative  duties, 
self-control,  care  of  reputation,  especially  fcr  the 
sake  of  Gentiles ;  submission  to  all  constituted 
authorities;  obligations  of  shives,  urged  with  re- 
markable earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the  example 
of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death  (1 1-25) ;  and  dntiev 
of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Then  geueiBllr 
all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those  which 
pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those  which 
ai«  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury  (8-17): 
all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of  Christ, 
with  warnings  from  the  history  of  the  deluge,  and 
with  soedal  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 

In  the  following  chiwter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortiti- 
cation,  a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  Panl,  is  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  conversion,  and  habitual  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  iudgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fiarent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  diacharige  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  tbrougfa 
Jesus  Christ  (3-11). 

This  Epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
terminated  here  with  the  doxology,  but  Uie  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed  stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  addi- 
tional exhortations.  Christians  are  tanght  to  rejoice 
in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  His  glory,  which  even  in  thia 
life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested 
in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  penecution: 
judgment  roust  come  fii-st  to  cleanse  the  house  oi 
(lod,  then  to  reach  the  di.sobedient :  suffering  aoooni- 
ing  to  the  will  of  (lod,  they  may  commit  their  souls  to 
Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith 
and  hope  are  equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhorta- 
tions. The  Apostle  then  (v.  1-4)  addresses  the 
presbyters  of  the  Churches,  warning  them  as  one  ol 
tlieir  own  body,  as  a  witness  (fuifnvs)  of  Christ's 
suri'erings,  and  partaker  of  futura  glory,  agaiiut 
negligence,  covetousness,  and  love  of  ^lower:  the 
younger  members  he  exhorts  to  submission  and 
humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  warning 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and 


obMRTance  0«M<  naek  dem  <SiUm$).    See  also  Wsisi, 
Der  retrmi$du  Lekrbegnff,  p^  St,  n.  2. 

'  11m  qofStioD  bas  been  tboroogh^  discussed  by  Hnit. 
Ewald.  Bcrtboldt,  Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The  most 
striking  rMemblances  are  perhans  1  Pet  1. 3,  with  Eph.  1. 3* 
11. 18.  with  l<:pb.  tL  6 ;  ill.  1.  wltb  e.po.  ▼.  23 ;  and  v.  I,  witk 
V.  21 :  but  alluiiloiis  noarly  as  dintlLct  ore  found  to  the  li» 
inaus.Curlntbt«ns.OuloMlaa»,  rbcsssiunians,aiMlV^MdS<Maik 
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nod  Mkutiful  pmyer  to  the  God  of  all  fnm. 
LMtl/,  he  mentioiu  Silrauus  with  spocial  com- 
BendatioD,  and  stales  very  distinctly  what  we  have 
seen  reason  to  b<*]iere  was  a  principal  object  of  the 
Kpistle,  yiz.,  that  the  principles  inculcated  by  their 
former  teachers  were  nound,  the  true  grace  of  God, 
to  which  they  aie  exhorted  to  adhere.^  A  salutation 
from  the  Church  m  Babylon  and  from  St.  Maik, 
jrith  a  parting  r^enediction,  closes  the  Epistle. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious,  nor  is  the  general  a> 
'angement  or  mode  of  discussing  the  topica  unlike 
Jiat  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  still  the  indi- 
ations  of  originality  and  independence  of  thought 
are  at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  Epistle  is 
^\\\  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  characteristic  pecu- 
liaiities  of  St.  Peter.  He  dwells  more  frequently 
Jian  St.  Paul  upon  the  future  nuinifestation  of 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  neaily  all  his  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  self-conti  ol,  and  the  discharge  of 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  hei-e,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
nul,  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  argument 
from  Christ's  sufferings;  still  what  the  Germans 
call  the  eschatological  element  predominates  over  all 
others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  fldl  of  one  thought, 
the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  While  St.  Paul 
dwells  with  most  earnestness  upon  justification  by 
our  Lord's  death  and  merits,  and  concentrates  hu 
enei-gies  upon  the  Christian's  present  struggles,  St. 
Peter  fiJies  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  future  coming 
of  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  promised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is 
the  true  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those 
feelings  which  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision. 
Of  the  three  Chiistian  graces  hope  is  his  special 
theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good  works,  but  not 
so  much  because  he  sees  in  them  necessary  results 
of  fiuth,  or  the  complement  of  faith,  or  outward 
manifestations  of  th«  spirit  of  love,  aspects  most 
j>rominent  in  St  Paul,  St  James,  and  St  John,  as 
because  he  holds  them  to  be  tttts  of  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  a  ^th  which  rests  on  the  &ct  of 
the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to  the  future  in 
the  developed  form  of  hope. 

But  while  St  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine 
laraeUte,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Judaizing 
tendenci:s.  He  belongs  to  the  Khool,  or,  to  speak 
more  oon*ectly,  is  the  leader  of  the  school,  whidi  at 
once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
basis,  that  of  spiritual  development  All  his  prac- 
tical injunctions  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not 
Jewish  principles,  from  the  precepts,  example,  life, 
death,  i^urrectiou,  and  future  coming  of  Christ 
The  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  in 
this  Epistle  of  the  perpetual  obligation,  the  dignity, 
or  even  the  bearings  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  his  style  and  thoughts  are 
charged  with  its  imageiy,  but  he  contemplates  and 
appli«  *ts  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel;  he 
regards  the  privileges  and  glory  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Christ  Only  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 
so  impregnated  with  these  thoughts;  only  one  who 
bad  Iwen  thoroughly  emandpatod  by  the  Spirit  of 
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Christ  cnuld  have  risen  so  completely  abofc  tks  pr^s 
dices  of  his  a«e  and  coontiy.    This  is  a  poini  of fuii 
fanpoitanoe,  showing  how  utterly  opposed  the  tsH^ 
infc  of  the  original  Apostles,  whom  St.  Pets' certaiilf 
represents,  was  to  that  Jodaistic  iuutowimm  «U 
specalttive  rationalism  has  imputed  to  sU  the  eorit 
follovrera  of  Christ,  with  the  aooeptkfa  of  St  Fnl 
lliero  are  in  &ct  more  tnoas  of  whst  art  csU 
JudaoanfT  views,  more  of  sympathy  with  oatiMil 
hopeti,  not  to  say  prejudices,  in  the  Epistles  ts  fli 
Rom:iiis  and  Galatiana,  than  in  this  work.    la  (hi 
we  »n  the  Jew  who  has  been  born  agaia,  ud  » 
changed  what  St  Peter  himself  calls  the  wahm' 
able  yoke  of  the  kw  for  the  liberty  whkh  ii  it 
Christ    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  tkt 
our  Apostle  is  £ur  from  tnding  his  priBcyJa  Is 
their  origin,  and  from  drawing  out  their  omh 
quences   with  the  vigour,   spiritual  disnraBat, 
intei-nal  sequence  of  reasoning,  and  systcBahc  «■• 
pleteueas  which  are  characteristic  of  St  PsiL"  A 
few  great  &ctB,  broad  solid  priadples  aa  vUeh 
faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely,  with  a  ipritrf 
patience,  confidence,  and  love,  soffioa  for  hii » 
speculative  mind.    To  him  objective  troth  vMtki 
main  thing ;  subjective  stro^les  betwem  tb  ^ 
tellect  and  spiritual  conscionwnass,  soch  as  «t  M 
in  St  Paul,  and  the  intoitioos  of  a  qpirit  sbnM 
in  contemplation  like  that  of  St  John,  thoi^  Mi 
by  any  means  alien  to  St  Peter,  wve  in  him  wkdk 
subordinated  to  the  practical  tendencies  of  a  anfli 
and  energetic  character.     It  has  been  obaord  liA 
truth,  that  both  in  tone  and  in  fonn  the  tBadni|«f 
St  Peter  bean  a  peculiarly  strong  .escmUnaiti 


r  TtM  rsMilng  vTVTff  ts  in  all  poinU  preferable  to  that 
el  the  kartiM  rsoyeiuk  < 9 r^ ««T«. 


that  of  oar  Lord,  in  discourses  beating  directly  sf« 
practical  duties.  The  great  Taloe  of  the  E^ 
to  believers  oonslsts  in  this  resembbnoe;  tkif  M 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  goide,  of  ciivi» 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Uaitoii 
both  dispensations,  and  to  oonfinn  and  enaal  iMr 
fiuth. 

Second  Epistle.— TIm  Second  Epistk  cf  St. 
Peter  presents  questions  of  hr  greater  diffied^ 
than  the  former.  There  can  he  no  dookt  tkiU 
whether  we  consider  the  extonal  or  the  nitad 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  dwnuiistnii  t^ 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  sad  Bonef 
a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  sf  Ihi 
earlr  Fathers ;  the  style  difieia  materially  £nm  th* 
of  the  Firat  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  sMOil* 
ing  to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  Eadk 
and  that  of  St  Jude,  seems  acaraely  rccmriwiMi 
witii  the  position  of  St  Feto-.  Doobto  mUjti 
genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatat  criM 
of  the  early  Church ;  in  the  tima  of  EoKiaai  ii 
was  reckoned  among  the  dispated  hoolD^  and  i» 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Ouon  mtO  tki 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  epiiiai  d 
Clitics  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  school,  indDifiif 
all  shades  from  Uicke  to  Baor,  has  been  dndid^ 
unfiivourable,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adoplsl  If 
some  able  writers  in  £ngUnd.  There  are,  hovfVf 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  shooU  bei^Bip 
sidered.  No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  ooawil^ 
itble.  The  rejection  of  this  book  afiects  the  aotkorin 
cf  the  whole  Canon,  whidi,  in  the  opimon  of  €M« 
the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critiea  (fiKR>)  ^ 
modem  Germany,  is  free  fhnn  any  other  ener.  ft 
is  not  a  question  as  to  the  poasihla  anthetibip  tf  > 
like  that  of  the  Habrewa,  mldA  Am  Botbi» 


•  Thus  ReosB,  Pitm  a'a  ^at  ds 
Ertkknerand  WeiM  py^  U.  It 
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t»  wrilo^  mam  \  this  Kpistle  mzsX  mtlur  be  dte- 
miMid  »  a  delibrnito  turgerj,  or  aoo0|>tod  as  Um 
ImI  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostlet  of 
l7hrfaiL  1'he  Clmrch,  whicli  for  more  than  fourteen 
MBlonei  has  received  it,  has  either  bem  impuaed 
apen  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a 
fiaSanic  device,  or  deriveil  from  it  spiritual  inatruc- 
tioa  of  the  highest  importance.  If  received,  it  bears 
aAteatatiun  to  Mune  of  the  most  important  fiicta  in 
oar  Lonrs  history,  costs  light  upon  the  ft«lings  of 
the  Aptwtiilic  liodr  in  reliition  to  tho  eMer  Church 
•ad  to  enc'h  other,  and,  while  it  confiims  many 
doctrioes  graeniily  inculcated,  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
•riilj,  voucher  for  eschatulugicil  Tiews  touching  the 
dstrndion  of  the  framework  of  creation,  which  from 
■a  early  period  have  been  prevalent  in  the  Church. 
The  (vntenta  of  the  Kpistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
■nee  with  its  averted  origin. 

The  customary  opening  itnlutntion  is  followed  by 

am  CBiimeration  of  Christian  blessingit  and  exhortation 

to  Cliristian  duties,  with  special  reference  to  the 

amintiiiiini*  of  the  truth  which  had  been  already 

ooannanicated  to  the  Church  ^i.  1-13).     Kcferring 

then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  A|io6tle  assigns 

Ignrandiof  aaaurance  for  believers  his  own  per- 

■1  testimony  as  eye-witnew  of  the  transfiguration, 

I  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  is  the  ta>timony 

"    aftha  Holy  Ghost  (U-*21).    The  danger  of  being 

'^,    Hblad  by  fah«  prophets  is  dwelt  ujion  with  groat 

aameetnewt  throughout  the  second  chapter,  their  cove- 

^''    tanOMM  and  gross  siensuiUity  combiueil  with  preteucert 

fta  ipiritualism,   in  short  all  the  peiinuiient  and 

^    fcndamental  characteristics  of  Autinomianii^m,  are 

-^^  dhMribed,  while  the  o\*erthrow  of  all  op|)oneuts  of 

Ghriatian  truth  is  pi'edicted  (ii.  1-29)  in  connexion 

^\  vHh  prophedes  touching  the  second  advent  of  Chnst, 

"^•^  tti  dabtruction  of  the  world  by  tire,  and  the  promise 

'    if  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwellcth 

..^   llflltteouaDan.     Afler  an  exhortation  to  attend  to 

''8L  Plaul's  teaching,  in  accordance   with   the  less 

"  '    admoaitioo  in  tite  previous  Kpistle,  and  an 

ic  warning,  the  Kpistle  cloises  with  the  cus- 

r  aacriptiou  of  glory  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

MOhrirt. 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  tlie 
_^aclioos  above  stated. 
^  With  regai^l  to  its  recognition  by  the  enrly 
^^^onhf  we  obxenre  that  it  was  not  lilcely  Ui  Iw 
1  frequently;  it  wns  atldreKSi-d  to  a  jiortiun 
Chun  h  not  at  that  time  much  in  intenviin<e 
tilt  rest  of  Christendum :  *  tiie  docunu-iits  of 
K  anitire  Chun^h  are  fir  too  scanty  t4>  give  weight 
argument  (genertUy  a  qtiestionaUe  one)  from 
Although  it  cannot  be  proveil  to  have 
d  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 
I  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hernias,  Justin 
",  Theo}>hilus  of  Antioch,  an<l  Irenaeiis,  suggi«t 
;  V-aaintaiice  with  this  EpL'^tle:  ^  to  these  amy  be 
^  probable  reterenoe  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
,  quoted  by  Westoott,  On  the  Canons  p.  87, 
W  in  the  Apology  of  Melito,  published  in 
'  Dr.  Cuivton.     It  is  aU)  distinctly  stated 
If.  E.  Ti.  14,  and  by  I'liotius,  cod 
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lu«,  that  Cleawnt  oi  Alexandria  wrcte  a  eoBi 
mentary  oa  all  the  diauuted  Kpistles,  in  wUdi  thi« 
was  oeruinly  included.  It  b  quoted  twice  by 
Origen,  but  unfortunately  m  the  tranalatioD  of 
Kuffinua,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon.  IKdymus 
refen  to  it  very  fiequently  in  iiis  great  work  on  the 
Trinity.  It  was  oertaiiUy  included  in  the  collectioo 
of  Catholic  Kpi!>tles  known  to  En»ebias  and  Origca, 
a  very  important  point  mode  out  by  Olshausen, 
Opiitcith  Theol.  p.  '29.  It  waa  probably  knowa 
in  the  third  century  in  different  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world:  in  Cappadoda  to  Kiimilian,  in  Africa 
to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to  Hippolytus,  in  Phoenicia  to 
Metliodius.  A  hirge  number  of  passages  has  beea 
follecteil  by  Dieblein,  which,  though  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  its  retvption,  aild  somewhat  to  the 
probability  that  it  wai  rend  by  moht  of  the  enrly 
Fathers.  The  historical  evidence  is  oerUinly  incon- 
clusive, but  not  such  as  to  rcquiie  or  to  wamnt  the 
rejection  of  the  Kpistle.  The  hilence  of  the  Katheia 
is  accounted  for  more  ca>ily  than  its  admission  into 
the  Canon  afler  the  question  as  to  its  genuineness 
had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  it 
should  ha^'e  been  received  without  positive  attesta- 
tion from  the  Churches  to  which  it  was  first  ad- 
dressed. We  know  that  the  autograplis-of  Apostolie 
writings  were  presen'ed  with  care.  It  must  also  be 
ol«er>'«d  that  all  motive  for  furgeiy  is  absent.  Thii 
Kpistle  does  not  support  any  hierarchical  preten- 
sions, nor  does  it  brar  upon  any  ountruversies  of  a 
later  age. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be 
»atib&cturily  accounted  for,  supposing  tliat  tne 
A(KMtle  emjiloyed  a  difl'erent  person  as  his  amanu- 
ensis. That  tlie  two  Kiiibtles  could  not  have 
been  composed  and  written  by  the  s.ime  person  ia 
a  point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  OUhauM'n,  one  ol 
the  fairest  and  least  prejmlii-ed  of  critics^  points 
out  eight  discre|Ancies  u(  ^tyle,  some  |«i}ia|>!t  un- 
important, but  others  almost  conclii»ive,  the  niost 
important  being  the  ap|H*Ilut:ons  giren  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  oum|ianttive  absence  of  refeii-uoei 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Kpi»tie.  lt\  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  two  woiks,  that  in  writing  tlie 
tlrst  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvan  us,  and  ia 
the  secimd  by  another,  (tfiha{M  ."^t.  Mark,  that  the 
cirruniktanccn  of  the  Churcht^t  addi«»i«d  by  him 
were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  ha>te,  not  to  s|ieak  of  a  |Ntssilil« 
dei:ay  of  (acuities,  the  dit)ei«DOi-s  may  be  i-egaided 
OS  insulhcient  to  justify  more  than  he»itatiun  in 
;idmitting  its  genuiiifness.  The  re:«inblaUi-e  t« 
the  Kpistle  of  St.  Juile  may  be  admitted  without 
afiei'ting  our  judgment  unfavourably.  Supposing, 
as  sotns  eminent  aitics  have  believed,  that  thu 
KpUtle  was  copietl  by  St.  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
htrongest  |>oHsible  testimony  to  its  authenticity  ;  * 
but  if,  on  the  other  Iiaud,  we  acce)it  the  more 
general  opinion  of  modern  critica,  that  the  writtT 
of  this  Kjiistle  copied  St.  Jude,  the  tbllowiDg  coo- 
siderutions   have   great   weight.      It   seems  quite 


obsfusiioiis  on  the  KplMle  oTSU  James  are 
eqeally  applloible  to  this.  It  woold  be,  conpa* 
iwailiig,  liUlc  known  to  Gentile  converts,  while 
^'ftak  party  gradnallj  dM  oat,  and  was  not  at  any 
'^-^u4  op  wtth  the  fcrrersl  movement  of  the  CbnitJi. 
^^9  llicrary  duconwaU  of  the  HeUew  Ghrisiisns 
ttw  tij  RMiinllrc  to  whom  this  Kpistle  wmiid  be 
ihiL    Hsd  the  book  not  been  suDoorled  hr 


ffroiv<s<mMaardrntials.lta  general  reception  or  drea> 
Ution  seem  onsocuantable. 
k  The  passsgie  are  qnoied  by  Gucrike,  Sifikiim^, 

•  See  l)r.  Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  3  IVler.  His 
chief  grcond  Is  that  He  I'etpr  pivdlcts  a  state  of  alsln 
which  8t  Judi>  dewTlbrs  as  artoslly  eilstiSR.  A  veiy 
slfomt  khnumL  admllUna  the  anUwatkltT  »(  boAk  VxhAr^ 
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locndUiIe  that  a  forger,  personatijie:  tht  rhief  flsmois 
tik  ApcMtledH,  fabould  $*^lect  the  tcnst  impcu'Ujit  of 
ftll  liie  ApostoU'^nl  wntiii^s  for  Imitatioaf  wbems 
H  it  probftble  Umt  St.  Peter  raiglit  choiwe  to  giw 
Ibc  stamp  of  bU  p^j-aooiU  autboritj  to  s  documeiit 
hearing  «o  po/werluUy  upou  practioil  and  dot'tnuol 
«Ton  in  the  Church^^  whic^  he  addrased.  Coq- 
sidenng,  Uto,  the  characteristics  of  oar  ApofttU, 
hif  bunoiJitTt  bts  impreeionable  mind,  »  open  to 
pencuial  iimaeooea,  and  hU  utter  forgetfuinete  oi 
■ttlf  when  doing  his  Master'«  woi  k,  we  ^hoiild  bard  If 
be  surprised  to  tiad  that  part  of  the  EpisUe  which 
tt9siJtA  of  the  same  subjects  ooloui-ed  by  St.  Judtf'a 
•tyl*.    Thus  in  the  First  Epistle  we  fin^l  '     ■, 

■■pedalij  in  dealing  witli  kindred  t-  ; 

tmuwof  St,  Paul's  iuflueoce.     Thiihy^.  : ,  — i-j 

moreover  the  advantage  of  aooountiog  for  the  roost 
striking,  if  not  all  the  discnepaucief  of  t^le  betweno 
the  two  Hpi^tles. 

3.  The  doubta  as  to  its  gratdsenesa  appear  to 
have  origiinated  with  the  critics  of  AJexaadria, 
where,  however,  llie  Epistle  itsdf  was  forroallj 
rtcogniB^  at  a  vetj  early  jieriad.  Those  doubta* 
howvrer,  were  not  quite  £o  itraog  a*  they  are  now 
generally  represented.  The  thn»  greatest  nanoes 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  one  band  there  were  evridently  eitertid  ere- 
dcatlalt,  without  whidi  it  could  never  have  ob* 
taioed  drculation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective 
iiDpresaioos,  to  which  tliese  critics  attnchfll  scared j 
leai  weight  than  aome  modem  inquirers.  They  restnl 
entirely,  so  £ar  ascao  be  aaeertaloed,  on  the  difleiToce 
of  style.  The  opinions  of  modem  commentators  may 
be  iummed  up  under  three  heads.  Many,  as  we  have 
ittDi  reject  the  Eptstle  altogetho*  aa  spuriooit,  sup* 
poeing  it  to  have  been  directed  agiuoat  forma  of 
Gnosticism  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
oentury,  A  few  *•  consider  that  the  fimt  and  last 
chapten  were  writtea  by  St.  Peter  or  under  his  dio- 
iation,  but  that  the  second  chapter  was  interpolated. 
So  far,  however,  is  either  of  these  views  from  repre- 
aenttng  the  general  results  of  the  latest  tnT^tigations, 
that  a  majority  of  nami^*  including  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  Germany  opposed  to  Rationalism,  who  in 
point  of  learning  and  abdity  are  at  least  upon  a  par 
with  their  opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
Ibe  genuineness  and  autJ\enticity  of  this  Epi&tle. 
,^e  statement  that  all  critics  of  eniiuenoe  and  im- 
ptuliality  coucur  in  rejecting  it  is  i^imply  untrue, 
unleiiB  it  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
objective  revelation  is  incompatible  with  critical 
impartiality,  that  belief  being  the  only  common 
point  K^tw«?eo  the  numerous  defenders  of  ti*e 
Qfcnonldty  of  this  document.  If  it  were  a  questioQ 
tww  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
txtemal  or  lutemal  evideoces  still  accessible,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  {&r  mone  ditBcult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  dncnmcut  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  emly 
Cbixrch  is  not  to  be  reversed  without  i'skr  stronger 
alignments  thaa  liare  been  adduced,  more  e^peciaily 
ts  the  I'lpi^le  is  entirely  fiw  from  objectioQS  whi^ 
Blight  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason,  against 
ylera  now  all  bat  universally  reaeivel :  inculcating 
no  naw  doctrina^  boirmg  on  no  ooiitrover&i»  of  post* 


*  ie,g,  Ettmoh  Ulbuann,  and  lAoge. 

*  Nltndie,  Flatt,  DftbLiuao.  Wlndlscbmann,  Heydeo- 
rekb.  Gii«rihe.  Fott,  AqgusU,  Olsfiaueii.  lliieisdi^  Stier. 
ittd  Lhtilcjh. 

rijfi  two  names  are  believed  by  cp^hi  - 1.  (L  Cave. 


Apoalolkal  origin*  st^ypdrtiiic »o iiitraafc*^!!^  i 
Tttiona,  bat  «impl«,  simest,  dev^MCt*  «4  i 
practiGal,  fhll   of  tlw  chmrarteraabc  ^nm  sf  lb 
Apostle,  who,  a*  we  belicrte,  ^—pur'hH  < 
proof  of  fiuth  and  hope  U»  llie  Chltft^ 


Some  Apocrr|»Hal  writiiigs  rJt  rvj  mr^f  Ilk 
obtained  rtmwicy  in  the  Chujrii  »  ruO^ziaf  il» 
substance  of  the  Apostle's  l^ttrh^.  Tie  frafaflU 
which  rvinain   are    ttctt  of  madt  topartec^  nf 

could  they  i-*'  •«^riv.-ri\>rir)v     tlSLUillM-il    lib  €bi»  ailB 

ThePrea.'!  or  Ui^fat  ilhfcrC 4 

Peter,'  pre  with  a  woik  imW  ^ 

Preaching  oi  l^ui,  oi  *>!  I**!!!  a&A  heter^fa*llf 
[.actautiuB,  may  have  ctiotainad  aonia  tZKfe*  ^  m 
Apostle's  teaching,  tC,  aa  Grabe»  JSc^,  md  ^9 
supposed,  it  WIS  ptitHaiiad   aoail  iftiy  li  4dL 
The  passagBV  however,  ntit.tr^l  hr  Hi^nwi  '*'  i<- 
andria  are   for  the    > 
Peter's  mode  of  treat . 
jeeta,f   Another  wurk,  4^. 
(ikvottdXin^>is    Ilcrpotf  j,   » 
lor  centuries.     U   wa«  cximiT.r 
of  Alenadria,  quot^t  by  Thetxl 
named  togethei  with  the  llerAs 
the  Fny^neot  on  the  Cuntm  i««i 
(but  with  the  r^niark,  •*  quatsi  ^ti»iK!i'«9 
legi  in  1!-  ut'*;,  as>4  aooee^i. 

men  {E.  I  wa*  raa-i  oaea  a 

ChuTche*  u.   .  't  i.  lull,  fc^i^,^^ 

author i ly ,  to  hi  -^erfed  am^ Ito Ckii 

Christians.     Ku-  aiQaill«i|Mto^B 

not  of  hei^tic  origm,  Vr^mk  the  ftavto  ii 
notices  it  appeai-s  to  hava  oomMad  ^HSfikm^ 
ciatiooa  again&t  Lb«  Jewa,  cod  |iiip|alfaM  4ib% 
of  Jertualeiu*  and  to  ioiTa  lam  gf  a  wiU  fctfrf 
character.  The  must  csmiffhla  mmak  4^ 
curk>as  work  is  girat  by  iOLla  la  Ito  psS 
introductioQ  to  the  Revelattaa  of  ?ic  ^tky.  \  ^ 

The  %ond4  of  the  Cletii«i}tn»  aiv  i^ 
of  historical  worUi  \   but  troa  tLo« 
ginating  with  a&  ohacuia  and 
been  derived  some  of  the  ma 
tions  of  modem   rmUooadiats,  ^M^-r>jfr  m 
the  kwuioed  ant^onicni  betWR 
earlier  Apcwt!««.      Tt  is  im|mrtaut 
ever,lhati:  ii'-se  ^miioas4«.3 

ticlonguL!  .>  tJ»e  two  fir* 

there  any  kv..^i4Uiii>  that  oar  Aji«ii»«i: 
as  in  any  peculiar  scaaa  mim^liid  «yk  ik 
or  see  of  Hocne,  or  that  ba  aev«nl  <* 
authority  over  the  AposfeaBe  h^ 
the  recognisttl  louder  or  rriimaiiL 


[Cephas  (Ki^t)  occurs  ia  Ibtd 
sngtffli  John  t.  42  ;  I  Car.  L  11;  m.  tLlkM 
Gal.  ii.  9,  i.  U,  li.  10,  ]4itWte&5sil  ' 
to  the  \fjA  of  Lat-lmuum  aad  TK^oUfT. 
is  the  Chaldea  worxi  C^ka^  KC*3«  Hftij  •  ^ 
tion  of,  or  derivatjoii  frnm^'tVa  Ri^rt 
8)3, "  a  rock,"  a  rare  wowl.  Ibmd  wly  U  U^^ 
and  Jer. iv.  29.  It  mtst  have  \mm\Lw^^^ 
proBounced  by  our  Loni  (O  lUis.  %t^  U.  ^t 
subequeat  oocaaioQs  when  tha  Afeabt  aa^a 


Sefallenaiiit.  W*  _  

I  RttfltoBaamtJenwaeana^i^tmtiiitt 
"^QdlehUDiNstnr  fbrwteftOa«a«H^ir«i 
eotO««niT«^  adopted  by  Xia 
Sctiltetoiinn,  Ouii 


PKTHAHIAB 

by  Rim  or  other  IlelmfWB  br  his  new  mune.  Bj  It 
Im  WW  known  to  the  Corinthian  Chrirtiaus.  In  the 
■iciciit  Svrioc  rersion  of  the  New  Tnt.  (Peshito), 
U  is  uuitormly  found  where  the  (ir<^k  has  FHrot, 
Wken  we  c(»n»ider  thnt  our  Loid  and  the  Apostles 
■poke  Chaldee,  and  that  therefore  (as  alreiulj  re- 
marked) the  Apostle  must  have  been  alwark  mldreued 
M  Cephas,  it  is  certainlj  renvukable  thnt  through- 
•Qt  tiic  (lOi^pels,  no  less  than  97  time^  witli  one 
caoeptloo  only,  the  name  should  be  pvni  in  the 
Greek  form,  whioh  whs  of  later  introduction,  aiKl 
muntelligible  to  Hebrews,  though  intelligible  to  the 
fitt'  wider  (lentile  world  among  which  the  (iospel 
WM  about  to  begin  its  courye.  Kven  in  2>t,  Mark, 
wbero  more  Cliuldee  words  and  phrases  are  retained 
than  in  all  the  other  Ciospels  put  together,  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  as  if  in  our  Euglikh  bibles  the  name 
*  uniformly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Itock ;  and  it 
that  the  meaning  contained  in  the  a|tpel- 
I  is  of  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to 
ht  more  carefullf  seizpd  at  esich  recurrence,  than 
we  are  apt  to  lecollect.  The  commencement  of 
the  change  fmm  the  ('haldec  name  to  its  (ireek 
•fnoQjrm  is  well  marked  in  the  interchange  of  the  two 
Id  Gal.  li.  7,  8, 9  (Stuiley,  Apoitolic  Aye,  1 16,  7).] 

PETHAIU'AH  ( n^nna :  ««Ta/a;  Alcx.«ff. 
Mb:  I*hetd.i>,  1.  A  prifst,  over  the  19th  coun»c 
In  the  rriirii  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  10). 

2.  (♦ctfcta:  rhat.iU,  Ph.itU.tKii.)  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Kzm,  wli"  h.ul  ni;irri"«l  a  for»'i.:»  wifi* 
(Etr.  X.  2^i).  He  is  ])iiilcil.|y  tin'  <i\\\\v  wh>>,  with 
•thciv  of  his  triU»,  c<)ii<luit»^l  the  >olfmn  M-rviw  on 
the  olxumoii  »if  the  f;i.-l,  when  *'  the  Ktil  of  I*ia»'l 
separated  thfms*'lvni  fiom  all  stran;^rs"  ',Neh.  ix. 
5)y  tltougb  hiH  name  doen  not  n{)})eur  among  those 
who  aenliHl  the  cuvenant  (^Neh.  x.!. 

3.  (J^oBaU :  PhiVtathitt.)  The  son  of  MeiJicza- 
bed  anil  descemLint  of  iCcroh  the  son  of  Judiili 
(Neh.  xi.  24),  who  was  **  at  the  king's  hand  in  all 
■■tten  concerning  the  |«<)}ile.*'  The  **  king"  heie 
ia  ezplaineil  )>y  KoKhi  to  be  Uiiius:  "he  was  an 
■modate  in  the  counsel  of  Uic  king  I>irius  for  all 
■latters  afl'ccting  the  prople,  to  s])enk  to  the  king 
coneeming  them.** 

PETHO'B  (l^riB :  «a0oupa),a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia where  Baloiim  resided  i^Num.  xxii.  5 ;  Deut. 
xziii.  4).  lt«  position  is  wholly  unknown.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PKTH'UEL  ^VAT\h :  BatfoiW^X  :  Phatuel). 
The  &ther  of  the  pioplut  Joel  (^Juel  i.  1). 

PEULTHA'I  (^^n^^a :  **KaBi;  Alex.  «oA- 
tMi  Phullithi),  Pn-jiiTly  '»  Peulletliui  ;*'  the 
«ghth  son  of  Olied-eilom  \^\  Thr.  xxvi.  !>). 

^        PHA'ATH  MO'AB   ♦0aA«f  Vit>>a&ut ;  Alex. 

#Wi9    MfSOiS:    J'htA'Hi.,,    1    i<:s.l.    V.    ll:=pAliATH 

MOAB.     In  this  insNtge  the  numl«r  (2812)  agrees 
with  that  in  Kzra.  and  disigit>es  with  Nchmiiah. 
PHACAKKTH  '«axap«0;    AUx.  ^oitaptB: 
.  BaeMantA )  =  Pi)cni:iiKrn  of  7A»baim  (1  Ksd.  v.  .U). 

.,      PHAI'BUR  (♦oKTo^^:  Alex.  «ai<rov:  Foscrv). 
PawIL'K,  Uie  phot  If  family  ( 1  Knlr.  ix.  22). 

■^       PHALDAI'US   (♦oAJoIbf:    /u/Jcus)  =  Pe- 
KAUH  4  ( 1  K^lr.  ix.  44;. 

PHALE'A8  {fuXaios:    IhUu)  =  Padon  (1 
_  Iklr.  T.  29,. 

^-m     PHA'LKC   ♦oAcir:  /'A<i/(-</;.     Pklix:  tlie  son 
ilEber  fl.iikv  iii.  :•;>). 

PJIAl/LU    }xh^  :   ♦oAAtff  ;  AK-i.  ^toAAot'S  . 


PHARAOH 
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Phalhi),  Pallu  the  son  of  l^eanen  m  io  called  is  tbi 
A.  V.  ofGeu.  i1t;.  9. 

PHALTI  (nD^B:  ♦aXW:  Phaltx),  The  M 
of  Jjiish  of  Oallim',  to  whom  Snui  gave  Micbal  mi 
marriage  after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  DuiTid 
forth  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  uv.  44).  lu  2  Sam. 
iii.  15  he  is  called  Piialtiel.  Ewald  ((/SscA.  UL 
129)  feuggvstii  tluit  tliis  foi-ced  marriage  waa  a  piece 
of  policy  on  the  fiart  of  Saul  to  attm-h  Phalti  to  hii 
house.  With  tiie  exi*eption  of  this  lirief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  epiMxIe  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  IC,  nothing  more  is  hi-urd  of  Phalti. 
Michal  is  there  restonil  to  [tavid.  **  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  lier  to  lliihu- 
rim,"  and  tlieie,  in  obedience  to  Abner's  abrupt 
command,  '*  (Jo,  leturn,'*  he  turns  and  di»ap}K'ars 
from  the  scene. 

PHALTIEL  6«*PVb  :  ♦aXn^X:  i'Ao/fir/). 
The  same  as  Piialti  (2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

PUAN'UEL  (^aroviiA:  Phmnel).  The  fatlier 
of  Anna,  the  jirophctess  of  the  tribe  of  Aaer  (Luke 
ii.  :i»)). 

PIIAR'ACIM  i^apaxtfi;  Alex.  ^ofMuc^lfii 
FatUfti].  The  *•  sons  of  rhni-acim**  w«Te  among  the 
serv.-uits  of  the  Ti-inplv  who  retununl  with  ZeruW 
biilwl,  aatmiing  to  tin*  list  in  I  KmIk.  v.  ;il.  No 
con «">])i)ii< ling  aim*-  is  found  in  the  iKUiUlel  narra- 
tives of  Kzra  and  Ni-liitniidi. 

rilA'HAOH  ^riDB:  ^apoi&i  Phar,w),  the 
comuioii  titli*  of  the  luitive  king>  of  Kgvpt  in  the 
Uible.  «>nw|n.n.ling  tf»  P-R.\  or  PH-liA,  ''the 
Sun,'*  of  the  hieroglyphics.  This  idiiititicition, 
nviiecting  which  there  nm  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
Duke  of  NoHhumberland  and  <  ii-nonU  Felix  ( Itawlin- 
son*a  Ilei-od.  ii.  p.  29iS  i.    It  has  U«n  su]>|iotied  thX 

the  original  was  the  same  as  the  Coptic  0*VpOi 
«*the  king,"  with  tiic  article,  niOfpOi 
CP0*Vp0 ;  but  this  word  ap|N<ars  not  to  have 
be«'n  written,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  the 
KgyptLin  inscriptions  and  writings,  in  the  times  to 
which  the  Scri{»tui-e!<  relVr.  The  conjetiure  aro*# 
from  the  idea  that  l*haruoh  must  signify,  instnid 
of  merely  implying,  **  king,**  a  mi>take  oci^asioueil 
hj  a  too  implicit  conliiience  in  the  exactness  o( 
ancient  writers  (Joseph.  AtU.  viii.  G,  §-' ;  KuM>b. 
ed.  Scnl.  p.  20,  r.  1 .. 

IW  the  ancient  Kgy  ptian*  the  king  wa-*  c:dIo«l  *•  the 
Sun,  *  OS  the  repreM'utative  on  earth  of  the  god  UA, 
or  **  the  Sun."  It  was  pmhaMy  on  this  ao^unt 
that  more  than  one  of  the  Phai-aohs  U'ar  in  the 
nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title  **  luler  ol 
Helio|K»lis,"  the  city  of  Ri,  HA  K-AN,  us  in  the  uuie 
of  I»i«ni(<>es  III.,  a  iii>tiudion  shanil,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree,  if  we  may  judo*  fr^nn  the  fnijiirticy 
of  the  corre.oiKmding  title,  ly  Thebes,  but  by  Mrai-oely 
any  other  city.*  One  of  the  most  o^mmon  regal  titles, 
t-liat  which  idnio^t  always  pnH*i^it>s  the  nomen,  ia 
"  .*^on  of  the  Sun,'*  .SA-IIA.  The  prenomen.  in  the 
fii-st  royal  ring,  regularly  commences  with  a  disk, 
the  c)uira<ier  which  n>preM>nts  the  Min,  am!  this 
name,  whirh  the  king  to<ik  on  his  aifessioa,  thus 
comprises  the  title  I^iarnnh :  for  in<>tince,  the  pi-»- 
nonien  of  P>iimmitichiis  II.,  the  suctvwor  of  Nrcho, 
is  KA-  NL'Ki:-HAT.  "  Pharaoh  "  or  "  h'aof  thegcod 
liesirt.'*    In  the  |H'r:od  Wiiue  the  vith  dyiatsty,  WM9 

*  Tbe  kinpt  wbf>  b^*ar  Itie  fomer  tltie  are  chiefly  of  iIm 
name  ]Uniei«e«,  "IfcTno!  Ka,"  the  ipalnr  llellu|iulls.i»hkfe 
r  leudars  Uis  title  e^fMiUlly  .iiiiipipnate. 
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CK«v  wna  oat  n  single  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  RA 
irv  not  iorariable,  many  narai»  iiot  cominencuiig; 
With  It,  as  SHUFU  or  KHUFO,  i3i«  king  of  the  irth 
djimttj  who  buUt  the  Grmt  Pynunid.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  io  rendehng  liicse  hajii^,  whether 
fie  kin^  or  the  divinit j  be  meant :  perhapfi  in  ityal 
names  no  dlstinctioii  is  inteoded,  both  Pharach 
and  Ka  IwtDg  mosat. 

Tlie  word  Phanoh  ocottrs  geoemlly  in  th«  Bible» 
and  nlwaffi  m  the  Peotataiichf  with  no  addlitioD,  for 
thtt  kiRK  of  K^pt.  Sometimes  the  title  **  king  of 
Egj^t  follows  it,  and  in  the  oaaea  of  the  L&^  two 
aatiirc  kings  mentioned,  the  proper  name  is  added, 
Pbaraoh-Necho,  Phoraoh-HophiUt  with  wmetimes 
th«  further  addition  "king,  or  the  king,  of 
^KTP^"  i^  u  remarkable  that  Shitbak  and  Zendi 
(if,afi  we  bdieve,  the  second  were  a  king  of  £gypt)f 
and  the  Ethiopians  So  and  Tirhakah,  are  never  dis- 
tinctly called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a  Pharaoh 
duriug  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  probdWy  t'eferring 
to  th*»  Egyptian  Sethos),  and  that  the  klter  were 
foreigMn  and  the  fornix  of  foi-eigu  txtractiou. 

As  lerenil  kings  are  onlj  mentionwl  by  the  title 
'*  Phomoh  "  in  the  Sible^  it  is  importAnt  to  ccdeo- 
TOur  to  discriminate  them.  W"!!  shall  therelbit;  here 
•tate  what  is  known  respecting  th^ni  in  order, 
adding  an  account  of  the  two  Phancha  who«e  proper 
namfcs  follow  the  title. 

1.  The  Pharaoh  cf  AhraJiam.^-TVit  Scripture 
luiniitive  does  not  afford  as  anr  dear  indications 
for  the  identiti cation  of  tlie  Phamoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  putrtarch  went  into 
Egypt,  acooniing  to  Hales's  aa  well  as  Uisher'A 
chronologj,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  ooimtry, 
or  at  least  Lower  Egjpti  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  lintt  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  xvth  djuast J,  the  undoubted  territories  of  which 
would  be  ^nt  entered  by  one  comtog  from  the  east. 
MuneLho  relates  that  Salatis,  the  head  of  ibis  line, 
cstablifihed  at  Avaiia,  the  Zoan  of  tha  Bible,  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  haTe  been  a  great 
permanent  camp,  at  wnich  he  redded  for  part  of 
each  year«  [Zoan,]  It  is  noticeable  that  Sarah 
#eeina  to  have  been  taken  to  Phanioh's  hou«»  imme- 
4i«tely  alter  the  coming  of  Abraham  ;  and  if  tliis 
were  tiot  ao,  yet,  on  account  of  his  Bocks  and  heidS) 
the  putin^LTch  could  &caj-cely  have  gone  beyond  the 
part  of  the  country  which  was  always  more  or 
M«8  occnpied  by  nomnd  tribes.  It  is  also  probable 
Ibat  Phaia-'h  gave  AbrflJumi  cameU,  for  we  read, 
that  Pharaoh  ^*  enti^eaied  Abram  well  for  Saiah*^ 
•ake:  and  he  had  sheep,  and  ojteo,  and  he  aases, 
tfad  menservantSi  and  ncLaidfiervanta,  ajid  she  asaai, 
ani  camels"  (Gen.  lii.  Itil,  where  it  appears  that 
this  property  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  cir- 
suvnstance  that  the  patriarch  afterwards  h^W  an 
Igyptiaa  bondwooum,  Hagar,  cxmismui  tJie  iufar- 
JLce,  if  so,  the  present  of  guhcIb  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king*  fur  no  evi< 
dcnca  has  been  found  in  the  sculptuie^  paintings, 
asd  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  that  in  the  Phamoaic 
aga  the  camel  was  used,  or  even  known  thert,^ 
and  thia  omiaaioo  can  be  beat  etplnined  by  the  ait p- 
poaition  that  the  animal  was  hateful  to  the  Egyptians 
aa  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the  Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  {aio 
condinp;  to  the  chronokigy  we  hold  most  probable), 
was  aioul  D.o.  2u8l,  which  would  accord  with  the 


*  It  baa  been  efrmvooslj  Moerted  that  a  hiemnglyphk 
WpWWttttTKL  vVv«  tt*«(l  atkd  neck  of  Um  camei  la  fowd  oa 
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dmff  of  Salatia.  the  head  of  the  aTth  ^yMitj,  4 
ing  to  our  reckooiog. 

2.  TheFharooKofJo$epk,—l\utlt^^Mmjt 
ooataios  many  particulars  m  u>  \^a-  Fh^ii^f 
minister  he  becsame.  W«  first  > 
arbitrary  master  who  imprwont^^ 
and  then^  on  hia  birtbday-teaAt,  rcjul.ar<i  ikt  a 
hanged  the  other.  We  u«u(t  rcoid  of  hbdrefln^l 
he  ootuulied  the  magicaaoa  «t^l  wi^e  inoa  tf^ 
and  on  their  failk^  t»  laterpret  tlir^,  W  t 
of  the  chief  of  the  enpbcBKra,  seot  iar  Jm 
the  prtKHiTaDd  aft^r  h«  luid  heard  his  sotir_ 
and  counsel,  chose  bini.  aa  gov enuir  iif  th*  < 
taking,  as  It  aeetos  tlie  adrir^  of  his  stfvaal 
sudden  odvancemaiit  of  a  (lei|iuaii  slsu^er  l^^l 
highest  place  under  Uw  king  ia  ImpaiMl  •  ^f9*\ 
bg  his  absolute  power  cna  maaam  of  i 
Krom  this  time  w«  n»d  mort  of  Sm^  dtet^l 
Pharaoh.  We  are  told,  Hovetv*  ISmI  Ph«M  I 
rally  received  Jo8e|^*a  kitulnd,  aSAsmtag  las  J 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goaheia,  wrherv  ha  hal  i 
The  last  mention  of  a  Pluuneh  b  Jo^fJiV  f 
is  in  the  account  of  the  demUi  and  Utnal  m 
It  haa  been  auppoeed  from  the  fialkywia;  mtm  1 
that  the  pofiitioti  of  Joseph  h^  tltrt:  firrcr?^  ^^^  j 
"  Joiieph  spoke  onto  tJ&e  hotttt  •  ^^ 

If  now  1  have  found  gmor  i'  ngt 

I  pmy  you,  in  the  ean  of  Plwjmart.  i^tu*,  % 
father  made  me  awear.  sayingi  Loh  1  dtt.  aif 
grave  which  I  ha%'«  digged  for  m*  Is  tiit  W  a 
Canaan,  there  ahalt  thou  bury  me^  Now  t^«^B 
let  me  go  up,  I  pmy  tbeep  and  Uxn  vy  iAi^ 
and  I  will  ouroe  a^iun.  And  Ptmsh  wik^^ 
and  buij  thy  father,  aoonfdiii|^  ti  hi  mak  te 
swear"  (Gen.  1.  4-6).  Tlie  aooMBl  «f  lte» 
balming  of  JaooK  in  whk^  «t  ««  idi  ti 
**  Jote]9i  comtnanded  liU  ^c-t^'^aiIs.  Ibr  |m\i  i  i  Mi^ 
embafm  lus  father**  •  *«  t^  |i«9«tf 

Joaeph,  which  it  moi  pv9V«d  If  ill  ir 

ratire  of  the  Bubscqaen*:   jotimfy  iala  M^^ 
"And  JoBFph  wrnt   up  to  bery  lii  itetji 
with  tdm  went  tip  all  tJie  aerranli  af 
elders  of  hia  house,  and  all  ibt  allai  •!  d^l 
Egypt,  and  all  the  houae  of  frairti.  ^  \h 
and  hia  fiitber't  house:  oijy  their  i" 
their  ilocka,  and  their  herds,  thty  trj ' 
of  Oofibcji.     And  there  wnetii   up  W7c»  *^  '*' 
chariots  and  horsemen :  and  it  wm  a  v«?  f^ 
company"  (7-9).     To  in«k«  endi  m  npkm0 
this,  with   perhaps   risk   of  a 
would  no  doubt  require  speraHit 
Joseph*s  whole  history  ve  «at 
would  have  hesitated'  to  a^  a  i^iwar  i* 
while  it  is  moat  natunJ  tl^i  ||«  tSmkJ 
plained  that  he  had  no  further  ttMttn  h  Ite, 
The  tmr  of  hia  hrrthreB   Ua 


death  he  would 


rcngnnca  oa  1 


former  ci-oelty,  and  h'n  ^it^^^t*vi!^^  Ikil  1*^ 
nourish  them  and  tli 
bald  a  high  position. 
cate  that  the  peraecut,.  „  ..  ^^  ^^  ■. 
that  it  had  not  aeems  qiii^  ^mt  ^vm  Ht  < 
at  the  begioomg  of  E^odoa.     It  thm  wm 
Joseph  retained   hb   poaHictt  nalfl  i«a*il 
and  it  is  therefare  pi^|<k,1i|t«  BOthi^  I 
to  the  contrary,  ^'  Pbarwhwfoi 

governor  was  u  ^  duni^thi  1 

seems  to  haisr«   i..._  „.^.,,  twr-**-"  i 
may  suppuse  th«t  tint  ■«  nam  \ 
not  Joseph-  [Kz,  I  8)  w%  W. 
h  is  very  UttlikeJy  that  ht  wa*  t-r^—   . 
I  cearor  ot  Ihia  Pharaoh,  m  Um  l^tf«a  I*  *  J 
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molBtecnt  of  the  governor  to  the  beynnnlnf  of 
IftroppresnoD  was  ui     '        ' 
pcvtiftblf  much  more. 


nioD  was  uot  less  than  eighty  years,  and 


The  chief  points  for  the  idintification  of  the  line 

to  which  this  Pharuoh  belonged,  are  that  he  was  a 

dcppotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Kgrpt,  who  followed 

Kgyptinn  cu.stoms,  but  did  not  ihesitate  to  set  them 

wide  when  he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have 

desireil  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians ; 

«iid  that  he  favoured  Ktrangers.     Thwe  particulars 

certainly  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  he 

was   an   Egyptianized    foreigner   rather   than    an 

Egyptian ;  and  M.  Mariette's  recent  di4ooveries  at 

Zoao,  or  Avaris,  have  positively  settled  what  was 

t2M  freat  difficulty  to  most  scholars  in  the  way  of 

this    view,   for   it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 

Shepherds,    of   at    least   oLie  dynasty,    were    so 

thoroughly  Egyptianiied  that  they  eiecuted  mo- 

HoncDts  of  an  Egyptian  character,  dilTering  abne 

n  m  peculiarity  of  style.    Before,  however,  we  state 

the  main  heads  of  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  idea 

that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd,  it  will 

be  well  to  mention  the  grounds  of  the  theories  that 

in«ke  him  an  Egyptian.     Baron  Bunsen  supposed 

that  he  was  Se.>rrte<<en  I.,  the  head  of  the  xiith 

dynasty,  on  account  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic 

imoription  of  a  famine  in  that  king's  reign.     This 

identincation,  although  receiving  some  support  finom 

tlM  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  .SeMstris,  a  name 

reuonably  traceable  to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land 

■Dd  raised  his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by 

Uw  holders,  must  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 

molded  does   not   approach    Joseph's  £imine  in 

character,  and  as  the  a^  is  almost  certainly  too 

mmote.    According  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began 

to  reign  about  B.C.  2udO,  and  Baron  Bunsen  plwses 

kim  much  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable, 

onleM  we  take  the  long  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 

boU  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  lasted  430  yean. 

If  we  take  the  I^abbiuical  date  of  the  Exolus,  Jo- 

.    Mph*s  Pharaoh  would   have  been  a  king  of  the 

sriiith  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we  lengthen 

the  Hebrew  chronology  before  the  Exodus  as  arbi- 

Uarily  a»,  in  adopting  that  date,  we  shoi-ten  it  atler 

the  Exodus.     To  the  idea  that  this  king  was  of  the 

STiiith  dj-nasty  there  is  this  objection,  which  we  hold 

to  be  fatal  that  the  monuments  of  that  line,  otlen 

ivooitiing  the  events  of  almost  every  year,  present 

^    BD  tnoe  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  Joseph's 

•    nile.      Whether  we  take  Ussher's  or  Hales's  date 

>    flf  the  Excdus,  Joseph's  govemmfnt  would  fikll 

More  the  xviiith  dynasty,  and  during  the  Shepherd 

- '  ym'od.    (By  the  Shephend  period  is  generally  under- 

r-  gtood  the  peri(«l  after  the  xiith  dyna:«t7  and  before 

-  the  zriiith,  during  which  the  foieigners  were  domi- 

.    BHOt  over  Egypt,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 

;   riilfy  hfld  part  of  the  i-ountryat  an  earlier  time.) 

4-  JS,  liscarding  the  idea  tluit  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 

/  UB  Ggj^ian.  we  turn  tn  the  old  view  that  he  was 

ma  oif  tiie  >hepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 

If  «e  infer  tiiat  he  i-ulcil  during  the  Shepherd- 

',  we  are  struck  with  the  Htne«  of  all  the 

Ntances  o*"  the  Biblical   narrative.      TheNe 

rulers,  or  at  levt  some  of  them  were  Eg\'p- 

1,  yet  the  arcoun..  of  Manet  ho,  if  we  some- 

vhftt   lessen  the  colouring  that  we  may  suppoMe 

■aUciiaJ  hatred  gave  it,  is  now  i^hown  to  be  correct  in 

. 'jnking  them  duiegard  the  laws  and  religioa  of  the 

J  mmtsj  they  had  subdued.     They  were  evidently 

~..fMPPniil  military  despots.      As  foreignera  ruling 

■WhAt  «■§  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not 

3.    tiEtualy  veo  by  force  of  arms,  the/  would  have 


enootiniged  foreign  settlera,  particularly  in  their 
own  especial  region  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  seems  to  have  Ind 
cattle  (Gen.  xlvii.  5,  6).  It  is  very  imlikely,  un- 
less we  suppose  a  special  interposition  of  Pron- 
dence,  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  his  counsellors,  should  have  d)osen  a  Hebrew 
slave  as  his  chief  officer  of  state.  It  is  stated  by 
Euscbius  that  the  Pharadi  to  whom  Jacob  canM 
was  the  Shepherd  Apophis ;  and  although  jt  may 
be  replied  that  this  identification  was  simply  a 
result  of  the  adjustment  of  the  dynasties  to  his  view 
of  Hebrew  chiooology,  it  should  be  observed  that 
be  seems  to  have  altered  the  very  dynasty  of 
Apophia,  both  in  its  number  (making  it  the  xviith 
instead  of  the  xvth),  and  in  its  duration,  as  thotigh 
he  were  convinced  that  this  king  was  really  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  must  therefore  be  iHought 
to  his  time.  Apcphis  belonged  to  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which  was  certainly  of  Shepherds,  and  the  moat 
powerful  foreign  line,  for  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  at  least  one  if  not  two  more.  This  dynasty, 
according  to  our  view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled 
for  either  284  yean  (Africanus),  or  2«'>9  ycara  IC 
months  (Joseph us),  from  about  R.C.  20i80.  If 
Hales's  chronology,  which  we  wouM  slightly  modify, 
be  coriYct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this 
dynasty,  commencing  about  B.C.  1 876,  which  would 
be  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time 
of  Apophis,  who  ended  the  linenccording'to  Africanos. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably  of  a 
stock  predominantly  Shemite,  a  circumstance  in 
perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  go* 
vemment  and  character  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  whose 
act  in  making  Joseph  his  chief  minister  finds  ita 
parallels  in  Shemite  history,  and  in  that  of  nations 
which  derived  their  customs  from  Shemites.  An 
Egyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  a  plaea 
to  any  but  a  native,  and  that  of  the  military  or 
priestly  class ;  but,  as  already  remaiked,  this  may 
have  been  due  to  Divine  interposition. 

This  king  appears,  as  has  been  already  shewn, 
to  have  reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment  (or, 
perhaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  his  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twentr-aix 
yeare,  from  B.C.  cir.  1870  to  1850,  and  to  have 
been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynasty. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Opfirrssion.—Tht  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the  second,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  as  he  commenced, 
and  probably  long  carrieti  on,  the  penecution.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  there  has  lieen 
ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  line  to  which  the 
oppi-easor  belonged.  The  gmeral  view  is  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian,  and  this  at  firht  sight  is  a  pro- 
bable inference  from  the  narrative,  if  the  line  UDiler 
whioh  the  Israel ite:«  were  protected  be  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  Shephenls.  The  Biblital  history 
here  seems  to  justify  dearer  deductions  than  before. 
We  read  that  Jowph  and  his  brethien  and  that  ge- 
neration died,  and  that  the  Isiaelitn  multiplied  and 
became  very  mighty  and  fille<l  the  land.  Of  the 
events  of  the  inti'rval  lietween  Jacob's  death  and  the 
oppression  we  know  almost  nothing ;  but  the  cali^ 
mityto  Ephraim's  house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sona 
by  the  .nen  of  (lath,  bom  as  it  seems  in  I'^gypt 
[BkriaiiJ.  renders  it  probable  that  the  brad  toi  Iiad 
Ucome  a  tributary  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen*  «&  W 
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ginning  to  show  that  warlike  yigour  that  is  so  stroog  | 
•  feature  in  the  character  of  Abraliam,  that  is  not 
wanting  in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posteritj 
for  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  b^inning  of  the 
oppression  is  thus  narrated: — **  Now  there  arose  a 
new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex. 
i.  8).  The  expression  **  a  new  king"  (oomp.  **  an- 
other king,"  Acts  vii.  18)  does  not  necessitate  the 
idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  &vours  it.  The 
next  two  verses  are  extremely  important : — **  And 
he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Isi^ael  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  wiUi  them ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that,  wh^ 
there  fiUleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up 
out  of  the  land  "  (9,  10).  Here  it  is  stated  that 
Pharaoii  ruled  a  people  of  smaller  numbers  and  less 
^rcngth  than  the  Israelites,  whom  he  feared  lest 
they  should  join  with  some  enemies  in  a  possible 
war  in  Egypt,  and  so  leave  the  country.  In  order 
to  weaken  the  Israelites  he  adopted  a  subtle  policy 
which  is  next  related.  "  Therefore  tliey  did  set 
over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their 
burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  ti^easure 
citira,  Pithom  and  I^aamses  "  (1 1).  The  name  of 
the  sei^ond  of  these  cities  has  been  considered  a 
most  important  point  of  evidence.  They  multiplied 
notwithstanding,  and  the  persecution  apparently  in- 
creased. They  were  employed  in  brickmaking  and 
other  labour  connected  with  building,  and  perhaps 
also  in  making  pottery  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6).  This  bondage 
produdng  no  effect,  Pharaoh  commanded  the  two 
Hebrew  midwives  to  kill  every  male  child  as  it 
was  born ;  but  they  deceived  him,  and  the  people 
continued  to  increase.  He  then  made  a  fi-esh  attempt 
to  enfeeble  them.  **  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
people,  saying,  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall 
save  alive"  (22).  How  long  this  last  infamous 
command  was  in  force  we  do  not  know,  probably 
but  for  a  short  time,  unless  it  was  constantly 
evaded,  otherwise  the  number  of  the  iHraelites 
would  have  been  checked.  It  may  be  rcmai'ked  that 
Aaron  was  three  years  older  than  Moses,  so  that  we 
might  suppose  that  the  command  was  issued  after 
his  birth;  but  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
fear  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  at  his  birth,  may  have 
been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal  residence,  as 
appears  from  the  finding  of  the  child  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  The  story  of  his  exposure  and  rescue 
shows  that  even  the  oppressor's  daughter  could  fnel 
pity,  and  disobey  her  father's  comnoand ;  while  in 
her  saving  Moses,  who  was  to  ruin  her  house,  is 
tvm  the  retributive  justice  that  so  oflen  makes  the 
tyi-ant  pass  by  and  even  protect,  as  Pharaoh  must 
have  done,  the  instrument  of  his  future  punish- 
ment. The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Moses  does 
not  aid  us :  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have  been  given 
by  a  foreigner ;  if  foreign,  it  may  have  been  given 
by  an  Egyptian  to  a  foreign  child.  It  is  important 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Moses  as  her  son, 
and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the  wi.sdom  of  Egypt. 
The  persecution  continued,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
u  those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he 
went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their 
burdens:  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  He- 
brew, one  of  his  brethren.  And  he  looked  this  way 
Aa\  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  [there  was] 

«  Wb«n  Moses  went  to  see  his  people  and  slew  the 
Ggjrptlsn.  be  does  not  «ecin  to  have  made  any  Journej, 
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no  man ,  he  slew  tli«  Egyptian,  and  hid  fatal  ia  tti 
sand"  (ii.  U,  12).     When  Phanoh  atteni^ail  ti 
slay  Moses  he  63d  into  the  land  of  Midian.    Km 
the  statement  in  Hebrews  that  he  **  refoaed  to  It 
called  the  son    of  Phaiuoh's  daughter;  choooog 
rather  to  sutiier  affliction  with  the  people  of  (M 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  dn  for  a  seMoi; 
esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riehes  tbn 
the  ti-easures  in  Egypt "  (xi.  24-26),  it  is  evident  tk* 
the  adoption  was  no  mere  form,  aiid  this  is  a  fciAd 
evidence  not  to  be  slighted.    While  Hoses  was  in  Ni« 
dian  Phaxaoh  died, and  the  nanvtive  implieBthatUJi 
was  shortly  betbre  the  events  preening  the  ExodoL 
This  Pharaoh  has  been  generally  supposed  U 
have  been  a  king  of  the  zviiith  or  xixth  dynftri 
we  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than  eitber. 
The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  &vonr  of  tiie 
former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  dty  Vttmm, 
whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  oppnacis 
was  a  king  Rameses,  and  the  probable  cittBge  if 
line.     The  first  king  of  this  name  known  wai  kid 
of  the  xixth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the  xridl. 
According  to  Manetho's  story  of  the  Exodoi,  1 
story  so  contradictory  to  hbtorical  truth  as  mnAj 
to  be  worthy  of  mention,  the  Israelites  left  Egfpft 
in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  who  was  great  gnadaB 
of  the  first  Rameses,  and  son  and  aooceaoor  of  tks 
second.    This  king  ia  held  by  some  Egypfcokigiili  ti 
have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  Rabbinial  d* 
of  the  Exodus,  which  is  virtually  the  same » ttat 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  obtainable  fna  thi 
genealogies.     There  is  however  good  reason  to  ffaii 
these  Idngs  mudi  later;  in  which  caae  RameasL 
would  be  the  oppressor;  but  then  the  buiUingflf 
Kaamses  could  not  be  placed  in  his  reign  witiboat 
a  disregard  of  Hebrew  chronology.    But  the  ii{a* 
ment  that  there  is  no  rarlier  kM>wn  king  RnaMi 
loses  much  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in  miad  tkat 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aihmea,  head  of  the  xvfiitlidf* 
nasty,  who  reigned  about  two  hnndred  yon  befat 
Rameses  I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besidei  that  vrf 
many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepbetd-penod,  pff- 
heps  of  two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.    Agjuart 
thia  one  fact,  which  ia  certainly  not  to  bo  dii» 
garded,  we  must  weigh  the  geneiral  evidence  of  Ao 
history,  which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  goTcnhf 
a  part  of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  b- 
raelites,  and  fearing  a  war  in  the  country.    Lftt 
the  Phai-aoh  of  the  Exodus,  be  serais  to  have  dvrdt 
in  Lower  Egypt,  probably  at  Avaris.*   Compan  tbii 
condition  with  the  power  of  the  kii^  of  the  liter 
part  of  the  xviiith  and  of  the  zixth  dyotftiM; 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  ooontry 
from  which  the  head  of  their  line  had  drina  thi 
Shepherds.    The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  tw  tit 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  xriiith  dratftf 
seems  at  tii'st  sight  extremely  probable,  tsftaJHj 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joocph  «w 
a  Shepherd  king.     The  expuUon  of  the  Shephrrdi 
at  the  commencement  of  this  dynasty  wookl  km 
naturally  caused  an  immediate  or  giadual  opfx*** 
sion  of  the  Israelites.     But  it  must  be  remcmbend 
tliat  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power  of  mom 
kings  of  this  dvnasty  is  almost  as  trae  e(  thar 
predecessors.     The  silence  of  the  historical  nons- 
ments  is  also  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  n 
mind  how  numerous  they  are,  and  that  we  nufbi 
expect  many  of  the  events  of  the  oppraaaiaD  to  It 
recoided  if  the  Exodua  were  not  noticed.    If  *i 

vntl  the  bcDTiog  in  sand  shews  that  the  pSate  wm  Ut 
part  of  Egypt  lika  Ooabeo,  enooaipMard  hyaa 
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tkb  PhMmoh  to  the  age  hnibre  the  zriiith 
^yoHty,  which  our  view  of  Hebrew  chronologj 
VMiid  probftblj  obli^  lu  to  do,  we  have  still  to 
dttenniiM  wlifther  he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyp- 
tfauk  If  a  Shepherd,  he  must  Imve  been  of  the 
iTith  or  the  xviith  dyuastj ;  and  that  he  was  Kgrp- 
tuaixed  does  not  adbnl  any  ar>;ument  against  this 
■uppositiou,  »ince  it  a]>peani  that  foreijirn  kin^  who 
Cftn  only  be  a&sigued  to  one  of  th(>»e  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  conolioi-alion  of  this  view  we 
quote  a  rvmarkjible  pns^a^e  that  does  not  seem 
otherwise  explicable :  "  My  |ieople  went  down  afore- 
time into  E^Tpt  to  sojourn  there  ;  and  tlie  Assyrian 
oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (is.  Hi.  4) :  which 
■uijr  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to  the  Exodus 
•n  m  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  inspecting  As^ 
«vria  (X.  24, 26 ).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by 
IM  discovery  that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  oer< 
Iriuly  an  Egyptiiin  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or 
dobylooian  regal  title  are  among  those  apparently  of 
tiM  Skepbenl  age  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  (Lepnius, 
M9migAuch,  tof?  xviii.  xix.  275,  285). 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  commenced  a 
UtfU  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  which  we  pUoe 
a^C  1732,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  upwai^ls  of 
€mtf  years,  jterhaps  much  more. 

4.  The  Phanu)h  of  the  Kxoiltis. — WHiat  is  knoi^n 

«i  tho  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  biographical 

historical.      It  does  not  a<ld  much  to  our 

» of  iilentifying  the  line  of  the  ofipressors  ex* 

by  the  imlications  of  race  his  character 

His  life  is  s)x>kcn  of  in  other  artidt 

-r  [Plaoui^S,  Isc]     His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 

^    ..  BBpious  and  bupenitttious,  alternately  rebelling  and 

^    mbmitting.     At  Hrst  he  sei>nis  to  h:ive  thought 

.   ;  ttst  hit  majpcians  could  work  the  same  wontlers 

m  Moms  and  .\aron,  ret  even  thvn  he  begged  that 

J       Iho  frogs  might  be  takm  away,  and  to  the  end  he 

'  ""^.^fmyod  that  a  phigne  might  be  removed,  promising 

a  flODOBisioo  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 

"^[^  iMfHol failed  to ketp his  woixl.    lliis  is  not  btrange 

,Jb  a  chancter  piincipnlly  intiuenced  by  fear,  and 

'  '  y  abounds  in  pniiUlels  to  Pharaoh.    His  vacil- 

only  ended  when  he  lost  his  anny  in  the  lied 

mad  the  Israelites  wei-e  linally  delivered  out  of 

Whether  he  himM>lf  was  drowned  has  been 

matter  of  uncertiinty,  as  it  is  not  so 

JD  the  account  of  the  l-'.xtKlus.     Another  pas- 

lft«wever,  appears  to  allinn  it  iP.>.  cxxxvi.  15). 

I  to  be  tiko  gresit  a  latitude  of  criticism  either 

that  the  expression  in  this  fKtvsage  in<ii- 

t  overthrow  but  not  the  di'nth  of  the  king, 

Jy  as  the  Hebrew  expression  **i>h:ikeil  orl  "  or 

r  in**  is  very  literal,  or  that  it  is  only  a 

i&Semitic  expres^ion.     IWsjdes,  throughout  the 

"^  ~    ;  history  his  end  is  foresluuiowcd,  and  is. 
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added  to  theevidmoe  we  alreaily  had  on  tUc  raljeei 
In  this  story  the  seciet  of  the  success  of  the  rebeb 
was  that  they  had  allotted  to  them  by  Amenopiiis, 
or  Menptidi,  the  city  of  Avaris  formerly  held  by 
the  Shephenls,  but  then  in  ruins.  That  the  people 
to  whom  this  place  was  given  were  workii^  in  the 
qiuuries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough  of  itself  to  throw  a 
i  doubt  nn  the  narrative,  for  thera  appear  to  have  beeo 
no  quanies  noilh  of  those  op]iosite  Memphis,  fiom 
which  Avaris  was  distant  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  Delta ;  but  when  it  is  found  that  this  very 
king,  as  well  as  his  fiithcr,  adorned  the  great  temple 
of  Avaris,  the  story  is  seen  to  be  essentially  fidae. 
Yet  it  is  not  impiobfible  that  some  calamity  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  confouudnl  the  Exodus:  if 
they  did  so  ignorant ly,  there  woiUd  be  an  argument 
that  this  event  took  plsun  during  the  Shepherd 
period,  which  was  probably  in  after  times  an 
obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt. 

The  duu:aL'ter  of  this  Pharaoh  Bnds  its  paralM 
among  the  Assyrianif  rather  than  the  Egyptiana. 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Senna- 
cherib are  rematkably  Mniilar,  though  Sennadierib 
seems  to  have  bc«n  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  This  resemblance  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, especially  as  it  seems  to  imlicate  an  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kindred  nations,  for 
national  character  Wiu  more  mark«<l  in  antiquity 
than  it  is  now  in  most  peo}>les,  douUleas  because 
isolation  was  then  geiiend  and  is  now  s}iecial.  Thus, 
the  Eg}'ptian  monuments  show  us  a  people  highly 
reverencing  their  goils  and  even  tho^e  of  othtf 
nations,  the  most  {lowerful  kings  apjieiiring  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  representations  of  the  temples  ami 
tomlM;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  kings  are  seen  rather  as  protei'ted  by 
the  g0(b  than  as  worshipping  them,  so  that  we 
understand  how  in  such  a  coimtry  the  famous 
decree  of  Diirius,  which  Daniel  disobeyed,  could  be 
en.tcted.  Agsiin  the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to 
have  suppoeM.'d  that  their  enemies  were  suppoited 
by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egy}it,  wheivas  the  Assy- 
rians considered  their  gods  as  more  powerful  thio 
those  of  the  nations  they  suUlued.  This  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at  lesLst  one 
of  the  Phrunohs  of  the  oppi\->sion  w:is  an  Assynan. 
l!e>|M>ctii)g  the  time  of  this  king  we  can  only  wiy 
tlmt  he  w:ls  ivigiilug  fur  about  a  year  or  more  Ijefore 
tiie  Kxoiiiis,  which  we  pLiee  it.c.  Iti52. 

IWt'ore  siH'aking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  |)oiut  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  iilen- 
titication  of  these  earlier  ones.     The  accounts  of  the 
cnnipiigus  of  the  Pkiraohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth  and 
xxth  dynasties  have  not  been  found  to  itintain  any 
reference  to  the  Israelites.     Hence  it  might  W  sup- 
positively  foretold  in  Ex.  ix.  15  ;  though  '  ik>mh1   that  in  their  da^'s,  or  at  leiust  during  the 
ige  may  be  rendei-eil  •»  Kor  now  I  might  hjivc  i  givater  jnrt  of  their  time,  the  Israelites  wore  not 
out  my  hjuid,  and  might  hiive  smitten  thoe  |  yet   in    the   Promised  Land.     There  is,  however, 

an  almost  et]ual  silence  as  to  the  Canaanite  nations. 
The  land  itself,  KAN  ANA  or  KAN  A  AN,  U  imiced 
mentione.1  a<  in  vailed,  as  well  as  those  of  KII  ETA  and 
AMAK,  n>ferrin}r  to  the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  but 
the  latter  two  must  have  been  branches  of  those  na- 
tions seated  in  the  valley  of  the  Omntes.  A  receotly- 
discoven>il  record  of  Thothmes  III.  publishe«1  by 
M.  de  Roug<f,  in  the  Jievut  Archeoiojique  (Nor. 
Id'U.  pp  .i44,  Bfqq,),  contains  many  names  of 
Caixinite  tov^ns  conque^^i  by  that  king,  but  not 
one  reco^iized  :l4  Israelite.  These  (.'anaanite  namti 
aro,  moi-eorer.  on  the  Israelite  bonlem.  not  in  the 
bf^i-t  of  the  od: I II try.     It  is  intcnstin^  thv  %  v^**^ 


•'■"  people  with  pe>tilence;  and  thou  wouMest 
cut  otf  from  the  e«irth,"  as  by  K:Ui<h 
rnttry  in  loc.),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  V. 

igh  we  have  alnuuly  statcii  our  rejisons  for 
ing  the  th^nny  th.it  pKu'es  the  Kxodiis  under 
h  dyn.-isty,  it  may  lie  well  to  notice  an  »ldi- 
coiiclusive  argument  for  rejecting;  as  unhis- 
tale  prnei-ve*!  by  Maiietho,  which  makes 
the  son  of  Hnmese^  II.,  the  Pharaoh  in 
9gn  the  I^nu'lites  lert  Egypt.    This  tale  was 
3y  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must  be  leniiirketl 
Ili«toriaii  gives  it  only  on  the  authority  of 
«     M.  Maritftte*«  recent   discoveries  have 


t»id 
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bsttle  U  shown  to  hnvo  bt'^'n  won  jf  thi«  kiof 
wi  MegtdHo.  It  s4>«ros  probable  tli&t  tlie  Egfp 
iiun»  eii^er  nhiituitied  fn>m  Attacking  the  Ismelliea 
fitim  ft  recolloction  of  the  uiliinitti«&  <}f  tli«  Exodus, 
or  that  they  were  oo  frieodly  tarin*.  It  if  very 
rtiQftrkabte  that  the  blg^fpttftu*  were  gmotad  privi- 
leges to  the  Law  i  Deut/xxiiL  7),  and  that  ShlAhftk, 
the  Brst  idng  of  Egypt  after  the  Exodiu  whom 
we  know  to  have  inviuled  the  Hebi-ew  territories, 
was  of  forvigii  exti^action,  if  uot  uctuuJlj  a  forcigtiei'. 

.>,  Pharmhf  father-in-law  0/  M^red. — In  the 
eeoadog^es  of  the  tribe  of  Judah^  mention  is  mwteof 
l^i:  daughtflr  of  a  Phai^ioht  nuuried  to  an  Isi-aelite ; 
**  Bithiah  tha  daughter  of  Pharaoh^  which  Mered 
look"  ;i  Chr.  iT.  18).  That  the  name  Pharaoh 
kte  jirotably  deaignates  AC  Egyptian  king  we  hare 
ilrmdr  shown,  and  oUeryed  that  the  date  of  Mered 
it  f^oubtful,  nJt hough  It  is  likely  that  be  lived  before, 
or  not  much  after,  the  Exodiu.  [BrTitiAii.]  It 
mny  be  abided  that  the  name  Miriam »  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Mered  O? )»  apparently  his  sister,  or  per- 
bap«  a  daughter  by  Bithiali,  suggests  thnt  thii  part 
of  the  genedogics  mar  refer  to  about  the  time  of 
tlie  Ex^oa.  Thia  marriage  may  teod  to  aid  oa 
ID  determining  the  age  of  the  aojoom  in  Egypt.  It 
b  perhaps  le^s  probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
would  have  gi?eo  his  daughter  ia  marrioge  to  on 
Icraelite,  than  that  a  Shepherd  king  would  hare 
tlone  tOf  befoi*  the  oppre&iion.  But  Bitliifth  may 
hare  beeii  taken  io  war  alter  the  Exodus,  by  the 
lUrpdAe  of  n  ciraran,  or  in  a  foray, 

6.  Pharaoht  father-in-hw  of  ifiuiad  the  Edorr^ 
itf. — Among  the  enemies  who  were  raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Uadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  child  £i«m  the 
slaughter  of  his  natioo  by  Josh.  We  read  of  him 
and  tiis  servautSi  "  And  they  amae  out  of  ftlidian, 
and  came  to  Fanm :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  tliey  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  gave  him  an  house,  and  ap- 
pin  ted  him  victualih  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  fiivour  in  tlie  sight  of  Pharaobi 
so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  fitter  of  his  own 
wife^  the  sister  of  Tahpcnes  the  queen.  And  the 
Bister  of  Toh penes  bore  him  Genubath  his  son, 
wbtiin  TahpeDes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house :  and 
Geuuboth  was  in  Pharaoh's  houshold  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh  "  (I  K,  xi,  18-20).  When,  how- 
ever, iludlad  heard  thai  David  and  Joab  wei«  both 
dead,  he  asked  Pharaoh  Io  let  him  return  to  his 
oountry,  and  was  unwillingly  ftUowed  to  go  (21 » 
22).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  ii>fuge  in  an 
Egyptian  miniug-statioij  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into  Egypt. 
There  they  w«c«  received  in  accordance  with  the 
Eg3rptian  policy,  hut  with  the  e^^pecial  tavour  that 
ieeim  to  have  been  shown  about  this  time  towards 
Uie  eastern  neighbours  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  may 
rcanonubly  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  eAtablisb- 
ment  of  the  xxiiod  dynasty  of  foreign  extraction. 
For  the  identihcation  of  this  Phanoh  we  have  chi^o- 
nological  indications,  and  the  tuime  of  his  wif(>. 
Unforttutately,  however,  the  history  of  I^gypt  at 
this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  neither  the  monu- 
uients  nor  Manetho  giving  us  dear  information  a# 
.0  tlie  Kings.  It  appcan  that  towards  the  hitter 
fart  of  the  xith  dynasty  the  high-piiests  of  Amen, 
dlfl  god  of  Thfhes,  gained  grsat  power,  and  at  bist 
•upfilaoted  the  Kameset  family,  at  least  in  Opper 
^Syp^  ^^  ^0  mam  time  a  line  of  Tanits  kinp, 
Uanetho'f  xxi*^  iJvnasty,  seems  to  hare  niled  in 
Uv/f-  tgypt.     Fjvvtn  the  latest  pan  of  ttM  txlh 


dynasty  three  hoi3*«  ajpns-  »o  ft  ire  rfij 
wme  time.     Th-  •      <    'i'  • 

soon  extingtushi 

Tani  tea  appwar  1  j  -i   rr  -n  t  r.. i  j  wt-uj wt* t 

until  they  were  ^  d  hy  the  Mmltm^ 

the  xsi  i  od  dy  »%)•  r ;  -  httiKmk  t.,  the  iiakk 

of  the  Bible,  was  tiie  hntt.  The  mimtimeaiMkn 
preserred  the  naroe»  of  several  of  the  kiiglHfra^ 
perhaps  all,  an-l  probaLly  of  sotDt  of  the  tmUmi 
hut  it  is  a  que-^tioti  whether  M«iiclho*«  JmB» 
hoe  does  not  include  soma  of  tht  i 
have  no  means  of  testing  the  MMtiasf  I 
bers.  It  may  be  fttmotikfy  ntppoiel  _ 
Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spokeo  of  m  the  I 
ruling  in  the  tim«  of  i^avid  and  Saiciniati 
Tanltes,  as  Tanis  was  neafeet  to  the  luwhtet 
tory.  Wf  havv  therelbn  to  compare  rh«  e 
togicsl  indications  of  Scripts  rv  wah 
tills  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  ^ 
whetie,  must  have  begun  to  r 
or  25th  year  of  Solomoo 
[CHROsrou>GY.]  Tbeoooq 
took  place  stmie  50  years  ^iunrt,  n 
fore  be  inferred  thst  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  1/  E 
wt^ko  may  have  mloj  at  least  25  ytarrv,  1 
ceasing  tu  govern  before  Solonuia 
daughter  of  a  Phaiaoh  early  tfi  his 
scem&  unlikely  that  the  proteclor  of  Pari 
would  hava  gtvm  his  dau^rhto  Io  SobflMi,  i 
he  wei^  a  powerlcit  king,  w^-  '•  -•■•- 
the  ca*e  with  Nilomon's  tat^i^ 
give  a  reign  nf  25  yeatu, 
from  the  clone  af  the  dyna&ty  U  m  \>ttv 
25  yeort.  According  to  Afjicaoos.*  the  I 
xxist  dynai^ty  is  as  follows:  Smendes^ 
P^usennes,  46  j  Ke}di«|i!henfi,  4;  Am«3K<th%  li_ 
Oaochor,  6;  Pstnarites^  0;  }\u^^,n^ 
Eusebius  gives  the  second  k: 
S5  years,  and  his  nombefs  n 
130  years,  which  AfTicaaos  anci  h«  agj* 
itig  to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  nuoi^  *f 
Eusebius,  OMchor  wouM  probably  be  lh»  Pkarii* 
to  whom  Hadad  fled,  and .  Pkuamaoi  tl.  the  ( 
in-law  of  Solomon ;  but  the  number  uf  ^ 
would  substitute  Psuscnnea  L,  uid  [ 
dies.  W^e  catmot,  howeveri  be  sor«  ihitl 
did  not  overlap,  or  were  not  stpontfied  hfX 
and  the  nuuibers  are  not  to  be  < 
until  tested  br  the  mouuTnetrta.  The  feyil  1 
of  the  period  have  beeu  scau^ivl  tti  vaja  far  ssfl 
nasembiinf  Tahpenea.  If  the  Fm'^uTi  .^u^J' 
to  the  similar  geognphUsl  r 
w^tc  kncrwQi  we  tni^hl  Imv< 
thi«  queen,     [Ta  ,  *il4.J 

7.  Pkaraok,  ; 

narrative  of  the  Vu^ ^.^  ,..  ^..,.,a*oa*i  i9p^i 

the  account  of  the  dnilhs  of  Adofitjak»  <' 
Shimei,  and  (he  depriraboo  of  AlsaSl^,  m 
**  And  ti^  kin^rlorn  was  «gtAbliah*ii  tA  tJh#  1 
Solomon.    And  Solomon  made  aliintty  vilhf^^iai^ 
king  of  Ep     '         '       "    '^  *,  .la.iiiilir.  •* 

brought  h  i,  unt'^  ^  *•* 

made  an  «i:  .^  ..^     „.*  hou««t  »*»****• 

horue  of  the  Loiu),  oud  the  wall  wf  Jenwlta  n^ 
about  "  (1  K.  iL  4fK  iir,  }  \.     Thr  ennta  1 
hefofH  th^  -her I 

commence  I  . 

matter  of  ^fmii'-T,  «  n'cu  tiuftunng  thn 
years  is  otrried  m  to  tt»  ttmiMfoBL    ThM 
that  the  qtieeo  wm  hnw^l  ImU  the  dif  i^I     . 
while  ^HjlLitoon's  hou!««  Kn4  libi  TtsQiw,  tf' ^ 
Rttj-wall,  wej«  build  log,  ahom  IImI  ik  ■ 
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not  Intor  thnn  the  eWenth  « ^nr  of  tlie 
\  the  Ti-niple  was  Hnisheil.  having  been 
I  in  th»>  ruiirth  jear  ivi.  1,  H7,  :irt).     It 
•■tit  that  thiiinliiaDce  was  before  .So)i>mmi*K 
i\y  into    iilolatrr  (iii.  3\  of  which  the 
luwn  does  not  Room  to  have  been  one  of 
Kiom  this  chronological  indication  it! 
it  thf  nwiTiaj^e  njust  have  taken  place  l»e- 
it  '24  and  11  years  befoieShi^hak's  acee»>  ^ 
must  he  n>col!e(*te(i  that  it  Re*»nis  ceitiin 
ion's  father-in-law  Vfx%  not  the  IMiai-aoh 
reijjning  when  Hadad  letl  K;;ypt.     l!>oth  ; 
:\s  ahviufy  shown,  csinnot  yet  he  identified  ; 

I's  li^t,      [pHAIlAOirS  DaUGHTKIl]  I 

laraoh  le-l  an  exiHsiition  into  Pal&tine,  | 
tlms  ituidiMitillj   mentioned,  where  the  ; 
f  <;rz«T  by  Salomon  is  recorded  :  "  Pha-  ! 
of  Kgypi  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer, 
It   v.ith  tire,  and  slain  the  Canaiuiites  { 

in  the  city,  and  given  it  [for]  a  pi^esent 
lUirhtfr,  Solomon'*  wite"  ^ix.  16;.    This' 

curious  histoncal   ciirumstanoe,    for    it 

in  the  reij^n  of  l)avi»i  or  S»>lomon,  more  | 
iH  hitter,  an  KfTjptian  king  appaiTntlj  on 
t>lend.ship  with    the    Israelite   monarch, 
an  ex{ie«Iition  into  Palestine,  and  liesiegeil 
ed  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occurrence  warns 

the  supposition  that  similar  expeditions 
ave  ott;urr«l  in  earlier  tim«  without  a  war 
raelites.  Iti<  incidental  mention  also  shows 

of  infcning,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture 
jch  earlier  expedition,  that  nothing  of  the 
|ilace.     [Palkstise,  p.  6t)7,  a.]  | 

^ryptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication, 
lays  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Kgj])t 
t  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
he  nu«t  di>astrou8  consequences  in  later 
le  native  kings  of  Kgrpt  and  the  Kthio- 
ily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were 
to  make  war  upon  tliem,  but  they  ren- 
1  mere  tiibutaries,  and  exposed  them  to 

of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
cur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
it  must  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
our,  and  paralysed  their  efforts  to  defend 
r  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party, 
t  kings  of  Kgypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
k,  pivliahiy  Z«.-mh,  and  So.     The  tint 

of  these  were  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  if 
(.■at  ion  of  Zerah  with  L'serken  he  accepteii, 
ird  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Shebeks 
'th  dynasty,  which  wat  of  Ethiopians. 

dyn;isty  was  a  line  of  kings  of  foreign 
>  ivtaiiitti  forei)^  names,  and  it  is  notice- 
2^'iah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the  Uible 
r.  9 ;  comp.  xvi.  8).  Sheoek  was  pro- 
a  foreign  name.  The  title  "  Pharaoh  " 
.*  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in  the 
uue  they  were  not  Egyptians,  and  did 
gyptian  names.  The  Mie]>herd  kings,  it 
emarked,  adopt«>d  Egyptian  names,  and 
mio  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  called  Pha- 
e  Hihle  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
notwithstanding  that  they  bear  this  title,  i 
;  Zkiiah  ;  So. J  i 

»w<A,  the  op/ntnfnt  of  Smnnrhcrih. — In  j 
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tbe  uarratiTC  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  IlcnkUu. 
mention  is  made  not  only  of  **  Tirhakah  Iring  li 
CusJi,"  butal>o  of"  Pliarsoh  kiiigof  Miznutr.."  Kab* 
shnkeh  thus  taunte«l  the  king  of  Judah  for  having 
sought  the  aid  of  Phaiaoh :  *'  Lo,  thou  trustcst  Sc 
the  itafl'of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egyjit;  whereon  if 
a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pieioe  it* 
so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  E;:ypt  to  all  that  trutit  in 
him*  (Is.  xxxvi.  6).  The  com|KiriNon  of  Phiu-aoh 
to  a  broken  i-ee<i  is  remaik:ihle,  as  the  common  hieitn 
gly|)hics  for  ••  king,"  restricteii  to  Egyptian  sove- 
ivigns,  SC-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of  the  ruler  of  Upper 
E^pt,  ctimmencc  with  a  bent  reed,  which  is  an 
idcogi-aphic  symbolical  sign  pro|ier  to  this  word, 
and  is  sometimes  useil  alone  without  any  phonetic 
complement.  This  Phaiaoh  can  only  be  the  Sethos 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  op|¥>neiit  of  Sen* 
uicherib,  and  who  may  be  reasonably  ^up]Mu«ed  tc 
be  the  2>t  of  Manetho,  the  Ia>t  king  of  his  xxiiird 
dyuajcty.  Tirluikah,  as  an  Etliiopian,  whether  then 
ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  np)Kireutly  not 
called  Pharaoh.  [TliiilAKAll.] 

9.  rhui-atth  Nccho. — The  fii-st  in«»nt:on  in  the 
Bible  of  a  projier  name  with  the  title  Pluiraoli  is 
in  the  case  of  Phaiauh  Necho,  who  is  also  called 
Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written  Nedio,  \2}^ 
and  Nechoh,  ilb^,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU. 
This  king  was  of  the  .'\ilte  xxvith  dyiniMty,  of 
which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fit\h  ruin 
TAfricnnus)  or  the  sixth  (EiLMfhius).  Heroilotui 
calls  him  Nekd^,  and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  tjxti-en 
yeaiv,  which  is  oonfiimcd  by  tlie  nioDumentit.' 
He  seems  to  have  )>een  an  enferpriMiig  king,  as  he 
is  related  to  have  attempted  to  complete  the  itinaJ 
connecting  the  Ited  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  Imvc 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  circiimiMvi- 
gate  Africa,  which  was  sucoMfully  BC(<omplihhtd. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Mt.c.  <»hi; 
he  made  war  against  the  king  of  AsAyiia,  and 
being  encountered  on  his  way  br  .lf»iah,  d«^ 
fented  and  slew  the  king  of  Judiili  at  Megiddo 
The  empire  of  Assyiia  was  then  diawing  to  ( 
close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Nceho's  expe* 
dition  tended  to  ha&ten  its  fall.  He  was  nuirdiing 
against  Cairiiemish  on  the  Euphmtcii,  a  place  ali^ea'iy 
of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  wars  of 
the  xixth  dynasty  {Sri.  Pop.  Suiiieir,  2  .  As  he 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  Jotiah  disputed 
his  passage,  probably  in  consefiuence  of  a  tienty  with 
Assyiia.  The  king  of  Egypt  remonstratetl,  seriding 
ambassadors  to  assure  him  that  he  did  not  make 
war  upon  him,  and  that  <iod  was  on  his  si<le.  **  Ne- 
vertheless .Tosiah  would  not  turn  his  face  fiom  him, 
but  disguisetl  himself,  that  he  might  fi^ht  with 
him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  word<  of  Neciio 
from  the  mouth  of  Hod,  and  came  to  fight  in  tke 
valley  of  Megiddo."  Here  he  w.is  wounded  by  the 
archers  of  tlie  king  of  Egypt,  and  died  (comp.  'J  Chr. 
xrxv.  *2a-*24 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30V  Necho's  assexw 
tion  tliat  he  was  obeying  God's  command  in  waning 
with  the  Assyrians  seems  here  to  be  confirmed. 
Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  imderstood  as  more  than  a 
conviction  that  the  war  was  prc»le>tinM,  for  it 
ended  in  the  di>stru(-tion  of  Nei*ho"s  army  and  the 
curtiilinent  of  his  empire.     Josiah  seems  fiom  tha 


ng  to  (tiis  hiftiirlan,  he  was  the  son  of  rsam-  '  tlie  heirew  of  an  KRyptlan  royal  line,  ami  sippoMS  thai 
:  lliM  :f;e  monuments  di)  not  ttirroboratc.  be  wa*  the  «»on  of  i'minimetichus  by  tuolot-r  m\U  ('•w 
iuj«.  th.it  he  iiijirr!'^  yKKT-AKKKT.  NiU>-  llittoirt  d'K'ffttptf,  p.  'iiJ,  c imp.  24P).  If  h«  uiuiriw" 
i-r  of  pMiiiniet<?hu«  1.  smS  qiiePB  SflKlT  N-  Nit<>rr<f .  h<>  muy  hax r  l>i'«  n  calli'd  by  Heiv^dolbs  by  u  istakf 
!j  «;>!«•  ir>.  I  kr  her  muttier.  to  have  been    t)tv  *uu  vi  rsuumetichiM. 
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htfntiire  to  hAre  knovrn  he  vas  wrong  m  op>tmiif 
fhe  kiu^  of  K^ypt ;  otiierwtw  sn  net  lo  cai.trav>' 
tv  the  Efcjpti^uiiz.ng  policy  of  hm  bouM  w«ui4 
VMiuelj  hilvL*  Jte^j  tu  hi«  defttnu^'oa  und  be  cv>d- 
di^inDed  in  the  history.  Hi!rodntiL&  meutioaK  thia 
battle,  relating  thnt  Necho  made  wat  agajtist  th? 
Jvyrions,  and  d^teated  them  at  MogdoliMt  a^-  which 
Jke  took  Cadytis,  "a  large  city  of  ^yria"  (ih  lod). 
Th^re  i:&n  be  no  n»tsonable  doubt  thftt  Mn^loiiui  i« 
Megid<Jo»  niiii  not  the  Egypttrm  tow-n  of  thiit  name 
[MionoL],  but  tho  itieiititicsition  of  CbdytU  \»  dilfi- 
cult.  It  hiiA  been  cjonjectored  to  be  Jei*u«aleiii|  jukI 
lia  mime  has  been  suppoHed  to  correspond  to  the 
uicient  title  "  the  Holy/'  HB^lpn,  but  it  is 
■iMwho-e  tnentioQed  by  Herodotua  u  a  greiit  cout* 
town  of  t^destlne  near  Egypt  (iii.  &)«  and  it  hot 
th.m^rore  been  tuppoted  to  be  Gaaa,  TTje  didiculty 
*Jixt  Gaza  ie  not  beyond  Megiddo  would  perhapf  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  hnre  confounded 
Megidtio  with  the  Lgjptiaa  Ma|!:dolujs,  but  tlus  \s 
not  ceitain.  (Soe  Sir  Gardner  Willtinson  *  not*  to 
Ifer,  ii.  159,  ed.  Hawlinson*)  It  seems  poisible 
that  Kidjtls  is  the  Uittite  dty  KCTESH«  on  the 
OroutM,  which  wiu  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syda 
of  thoie  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  xriiith  and 
liith  djraaHi^*  The  Greek  historian  a<IJs  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  oo- 
cosiona  to  Apollo  at  the  teinpla  of  Braachtdue 
{L  c,).  On  Jofiah's  death  hi«  <oa  Jthoahs*  wat 
Mi  up  by  the  people,  but  dethroned  three  nHmths 
aftei'wardji  by  PliAmoh,  who  Imposed  on  the  laud 
the  modeitUe  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  lilrer 
and  a  talent  of  gold,  and  put  la  his  place  another 
aoQ  of  Jonah,  Blialdm,  wboae  nama  na  changed  to 
Jehoiokim,  conveying  Jehoahax  to  Egjpt,  when 
he  dieii  ('J  K.  niii.  30-34;  3  Chr.  xxxn,  1-4). 
Jehoinkim  Appears  to  hive  been  the  elder  ton,  m 
that  the  deposing  of  hu  hmther  may  not  hare  been 
merely  bccaii^  he  was  made  king  without  the  pcrv 
misfioQ  of  the  conqoeror,  Necho  Beenu  to  hn^e 
MWQ  returned  to  Kgypt:  peihapa  he  wua  on  hiA 
way  thither  when  he  depoied  Jehoahax.  The  aimy 
was  prohahljr  posted  at  OaiThcmish,  and  wiu 
there  defeated  hj  Nebochadnexzar  in  the  fourth 
jrear  of  Necho  (fi.C.  607),  that  king  not  beiitg,  ns 
it  seems,  then  at  ita  head  (Jer.  xIyI  1,  2,  6,  10 1. 
This  battle  ted  to  the  lo«  of  aAl  the  Asiatic  dorni^ 
Bions  of  Effypt;  and  it  it  related,  afler  the  mention 
of  the  death  odTJehoiakim,  that  *'  the  king  3»f  Egypt 
came  not  agun  anj  more  out  of  his  land  t  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  tuken  frum  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  *iver  Euphiatea  all  that  pertained  to  the 
king  of  Eigjpt  **  (2  K.  zxiv*  7).  Jeremish't  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  (ol lowed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  Hie  invasion  of  Eg>'pt 
tacif }  but  the  latter  calamity  did  not  occur  in  the 
leign  of  Necho,  nor  In  that  of  his  immediate  sue- 
oeasor,  Psammetichus  ILt  but  in  tJiat  of  Hophra, 
and  it  was  yet  future  in  the  hvt  king's  I'eign  when 
JtM^niah  had  been  carried  into  Egjpt  ailei  the  de- 
iti'uctiim  of  Jdrusalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  ifopArc.— The  next  king  of  Egypt 
Kciitioned  in  the  Bible  is  Phaiaoh  Hovhra,  the  se> 
eond  socoesHor  of  Necho,  from  whom  be  was  tepa. 
rrted  by  tfie  tii  years'  reign  of  Psamm«tichii»  II, 
The  name  Hophm  is  in  hieroglyphia  WAH-(  FjRA- 
HaT,  a.id  the  last  syllabi*?  is  equally  omitteil  by  He- 
mdotits,  who  writes  A  pries,  and  by  Miuietho,  who 
writea  Uaphris.  lie  came  to  the  thrane  about  ii.C, 
hB^9,  and  ruled  nineteen  yeara.  Hemdotus  make^  him 
Win  of  P^mmetichtiA  IL,  whom  he  mlljj  I^saiwmi*, 
nod  great-grandson  of  Piiarntuetiibut  I.     The  hij- 
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toriaii  relatea  his  gnrnt  pmefnerttjr.  how  he  tOtmdid 

Sidodt  and  tmight  a  utttir  at  m«  with  tht  baf 

of  Tyre,  until  at  len^h  an  aitny  which  he  hm 

dirpntohed  r.*  ...i.it.i   i  *.f,.no  w  »»  roatftl.  and  tit 

Egyptiau«>  -^ly  caitterf  m 

overthrow  1  rUr,\A  by  tilb 

stitutiogmexceuarce&  ibr  iu.U-.  v'»itMi,iiiJ 

set  up  Amnai  as  kflui;.,     Ap>  nptrt^t  N 

theCfuiaii  and  lor'      -  ■  ' 

pitched  bntile. 

this, 'Mt  Is  anid  t 

not  a  god  whocouy  c^ 

nence,  ao  firmly  did  he  . . 

himself  in  lis  king^jom,"     H»;  ri.H   uvrfx 

and  Amnsis  t^>r  a  while  trtatetJ  him  with 

but  when  the  Egyptians  h^  •-"-'  ' "he  javt  tpn» 

over  into  the  hatids  of  i  jI^icIs,  i»  ikil 

with  aa  tliey  chose,      li.  ^ptlaju  Im4  lie 

and  strangled  him  "  (ii.  1 1. 1- 1  Gi^^'    la  tSw  IKyt  i 
is  related  thai  Zedekiah,  the  htft  king  of  JoM, «« 
aided  by  a  Phaxanh  agaiust  NeboeiMtoKar.  k  iUU 
filmeot  of  a  treatj*  and  th«l  m  flivij  mm  eul  «f 
Egypt,  BO  Chat  the  Chaldouu  wen  oHM  t»  r>v«  tlw 
siege  of  Jerusalem^  The  city  waa  fimt^oBr-^- 
ninth  jear  of  Zedekiah,  D.G.  ^90,  and  wa? 
in  hift  eleventh  year,  B.C.  588.     It  wa»  ctklel^ 
continuouftly  in  ve«t«d  for  a  length  of  lime  WAfl»l 
was  taken,  so  that  it  i*  moift  pra>hableflMt  f^ao^ 
expedition  took  place  during  590  or  569^    Xkm 
may,  tbitvfore,  be  eomc  doobt  irhrtlig  f^aa^  * 
tidiua  (L  he  not  the  king  henepoken  af^  iMIII 
must  be  remembered  that  the  eicgt  tnay  he  «p 
posed  to  have  hwted  some  time  befiifv  the  lpyii<( 
ooold  have  heard  of  it  and  marahed  to  rwfi  tt 
city,  and  also  that  Hoph-^  -r-^  >•■*-  — —  •-  •^ 
thi'oneaa  early  as  bx. 
returned  withiout  effectir 
5-d;    Ei»    iTii.   ll-18j    comp,    2   hi,   n 
Afterwards  a  remnant  of  the  Jews  Hal  i 
and  asem  to  have  boru  kindlj  noeired.    inmi  p« 
prophecies  against  %jpt  and  agiUnat  thasv  f xUftii 
we  learn  more  of  the  histoij  of  Ijophra:  ■">>  ^-"^ 
the  narrative  of  Herodntua,  of  whidi  we  i 
the  chief  heads,  is  a  vaJomMe  rnmmr-  nrr 
speaks  of  the  nrroganoi  of  th 
strikingly  recall  those  of  the  ' 
prophet  describes  him  u  a  givmi  cwnTii«  ^y^  » 
his  rivcTB,  and  aayin^  "  Uj  drcr  psl  wm  i^b 
and   1   have  made  j^it]    for  myasir'  (lA.  I> 
Pharaoh  wna  to  be  overtar^wn  aod  hia  eeeairf  i^ 
raded  by  Nebuchado^xar  (izii^  jol,  msA,  if#V 
This  projihecy  was  y^t  unfulfilled  ia  »uC.  '  ■ 
17-20).     Jei^miah,  in  E$0''P'^i  T*^  norr 
prophuied  the  trnd  of  Pharaoh,  wamim; 
—^'Thns    caith  the   Lord;   BehoU*  I 
Phaiaoh-4tophni  king  uf  Ec^rpt  into  tWi  H< 
enemies,  and  into  the  haod  of  thMti  that  m* 
as  I  g^ve  Zfldeklah  king  of  Judah  into  ti> 
Nebudiadi • .'       '  '"'  '    'ia^kutnajmmj^^^.-^ 

iK)iight  hi#:  a  anolier  plua,  *!■ 

foretelling  tJ^ .  j  ^  orioy.lhiiimili^ 

phet  aays, — **  b^  i  h  Amea  to  >» 

and  Pharaoh,  ati>  I  nni«,  ■ 

kings;  even  Phi 
hjm:  and   I  w i! 

those  that  seek  t  ^.^i  tut.,  lum 

Nebuchadreaar  k  U»n«  ami  lalo  the  I 

of  hia  servants"  lVl     Thn 

which  entii-ely  nj^ree   v, 
giren  of  the  dviaih  of 
bnble    that  thi*   invasion    of  >]«rQUi 
the  cau«  of  Ihai  diaaifeclaoii  of  k^  aillpcSt 
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hrow  and  death  of  this  Flunoh. 
lOt  spoken  of  by  any  reliable  wt^ 
epting  Bei-osos  (Cory,  Anc,  Frag. 
),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  a»d 
r  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  L . 
>yrian  recoixU  in  cuneiform  of  con- 
ther  unrecorded  elsewhere  or  only 
ad-rate  annalists.  No  subsequent 
led  in  Scripture,  but  there  are  pi^e- 
reterring  to  the  misfortunes  of  Utter 
eoond  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
hall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
K.  13)  was  fulfilled.     [R.  S.  P.] 

I  DAUGHTEB;  PHARAOH, 
TEB  OF.  Thr«e  iCgyptian  prin- 
3f  Phai-aohs,  are  mentioned  in  the 

er  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
premised  the  Israelites.  She  appears 
t  towards  BJoees  to  have  been 
•ne,  something  more  than  ordinary 

to  be  indicated  in  the  passage  in 
kg  the  faith  of  Moees  (xi.  28-26), 
n  **  Pharaoh's  daughter,**  perhaps 
it  she  was  the  only  daughter.  She 
-  at  least  forty  realms  aiter  she  saved 
s  to  be  implied  in  Hebrews  (/.  c.) 
ig  when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Arta- 
nus,  a  historian  of  uncertain  date, 
liave  preserved  traditions  current 
m  Jews,  calls  this  princess  Merrhia, 
the  oppressor,  Palmanothes,  and 
was  married  to  Cheoephres,  who 
7  above  Memphis,  for  that  at  that 

many  kings  of  Egypt,  but  that 
US,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole 
Hist.  Oraec.  iii.  pp.  220  seqq.). 

be  supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of 
juivalent  of  AnMn-heot,  the  Egyi^ 

kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty,  and 
utly,  applied  to  one  of  the  xixth, 
lame,  Menptah,  is  wholly  diflerent 
ithera.  No  one  of  these  however 
e  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name 
lis,  nor  is  there  any  king  with  a 
phres  of  this  time.  These  kings 
!Over,  do  not  belong  to  the  period 
dynasties.  The  tradition  is  appa- 
lue  excepting  as  showing  that  one 
u  that  given  by  Manetho  and  others 
Tent.  [See  Phakaoh,  3.] 
ife  cf  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
n  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about 

Exodus.     [See  Bithiah;  Pha- 

olomon,  most  probably  daughter  of 
dynasty.  She  was  married  to  Solo- 
reign,  and  apparently  treated  with 
las  been  supposed  that  the  Song  of 
ten  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriiige ; 
e  think,  repugnant  to  sound  criti- 
tirst  brought  into  the  dty  of  David 
1  afterwards  a  house  was  built  for 
),  because  Solomon  would  not  have 
house  of  David,  which  had  been 
the  ark  having  been  there  {2  Chr. 
*HARAOH,  7.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

THEMTIFEGP.  The  wife  of 
e  king  who  received  Hadad  tlie 
icned  in  Sciipture.     Sibe  is  called 
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AIS 


and  her  name,  Tahp«M»,  is  p^rm,  Bm 
husband  was  most  probably  oif  the  zxist  dyuittT. 
[Tahpenbs  ;  Pharaoh,  6.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

PHAB'ATHONI*(«ap«0i«ir;  Joeeph.*opa«4. 
Peshito,  Pherath ;  Valg.  Pkara).  One  of  the  dtiei 
of  Judaea  fortified  by  BMchides  during  his  contests 
with  Jonathan  Maocabaeus  (1  Maoc.  ix.  50).  In 
both  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  name  is  joined  to  the 
preceding — Thamnatha-Phaxmthoo ;  but  in  Jciephoa, 
the  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  sepaimted. 
EwaU  {G€$chichi€,  iv.  373)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  repreiants  an  ancieat  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was  in 
Mt  Ephraim,  probaUj  at  Fenta,  a  few  miles  wwt 
of  AoMitt,  too  hr  north  to  ba  included  in  Judaea 
properly  so  called.  [G.] 

PHA'BES  (^ap4s :  Phcpres),  Pharez  or  Pcrbi» 
the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iU.  33). 

PHA'BEZ.  1.  (Perkz,  1  Chr.  izvii.  3; 
Phares,  Matt  i.  3,  Luke  iu.  33, 1  EhI.  t.  5),  ()nB: 

^ap4s :  Pham,  **  a  hrcach."  Gen.  zzzviii.  29),  twin 
son,  with  Zaiah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  drcumstaoces  of  his  birth 
are  detailed  in  Gen.  zxzriii.  Pharez  seems  to  have 
kept  the  right  of  primogeniture  over  his  brother 
as,  in  the  genealogical  Ikts,  his  name  comes  first. 
The  house  also  which  he  fbonded  was  far  mors 
numerous  and  illnstrioos  than  that  of  the  Zarhitcs. 
IU  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Kath  iv.  12, 
*'  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  hoose  of  Pharei,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharei*s  nersooal 
history  or  character  nothing  is  known.  We  can 
only  speak  of  him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and 
exhibit  his  gencakgical  rektiona.  At  the  time  <d 
the  sojourn  in  the  wildeniess  the  fiunilies  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  were:  of  Shelah,  the  fiunily  of  the 
Shelanites,  or  Shilonitas ;  of  Pharei,  the  family  el 
the  Pharxites ;  of  Zerah,  the  fiunilr  of  the  Zarhitss. 
And  the  sons  of  Phares  were,  of  Hezron  the  fiunily 
of  the  Hezronitas,  of  Hamul  the  fiunily  of  tat 
Hamulltes  rNum.  zzvi.  20,  21).  Afler  the  death, 
therefore,  of  £r  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharsa 
occupied  the  rank  of  Judah 's  second  son,  and  roor»> 
over,  from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief 
houses,  those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulitea. 
From  Hezron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  i 


Havkl  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ.  [Genkaloot  op  Jesus  Christ  .J  Tha 
house  of  Caleb  was  aUK>  incorporated  into  the  houst 
of  Hezron  [CalebI  and  so  were  reckoned  among 
the  descendants  of  Pharez.  Another  line  of  Pharea's 
descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons  of  Manasseh  by 
the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with  the  daughtei 
of  Machir  (1  Chr.  iL  21-23).  In  the  census  of  the 
house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chr.  iv.,  drawn  up 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv.  41),  the 
bouses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharn,  Heiron, 
Oumi,  Hur,  and  Sbobal.  Of  these  all  but  Carmi 
(who  was  a  Zarhit«,  Josh.  vii.  1)  were  descendants 
of  Pharez.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  is 
sjggested  in  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  CamU  is  an  error 
for  CMubai.  Some  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  are  mes 
tioned  separately  at  ver.  2 1, 22.  [Pahath-Moab.^ 
In  the  reign  of  David  the  house  of  Phares  wpa 
to  have  been  eminentlv  distinguished.  The  cnief  of 
all  the  captains  of  the  host  fbr  the  first  Booth. 

•  Whence  oar  translators  buriuwed  tbo  final  *  of  thk 
name  doe*  not  appear:  there  Is  nothtnf  lo  eltasr  of  ttt 
orlgiBals  to  ncrr*i  It    Tke  Geneva  Vers,  baa  tt  Ua. 
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ijG  of  ZaUlicI  (I  Chr.  iiyd.  2,  a), 
lor  his  proweM   (1  Chj*.  xi.  tt),  nud 
**ihm  chief  wnofig  iho  cmptiuiui''  (ib«  and 
ixiii.  8),  was  of  tlie  soas  of  Perox,  or 
A  cunsiderable  DinDfacr  of  tlie  other  nughry 
m  ttlio,  firuDi  their  patroajinic  or  gentil« 
t  (0  Imv*  btcn  of  th«  mne  houie,  those  luuDdy 
j|«  eaOed  BethJehemites,  PoltiCe*  U  Ghr.  ii. 
17)     Tekoites    NetophathtUf,*   and    Jthrile^ 
fK  5>:4,  ]>.  71     Zabod  the  eon  of  AhLiU  tod 
s  AUshai  and  Asahd,  we  know 
L.  ii,31,aB,54,  xi.  41).    And 
CM  uijust-  jL^ut  waft  the  head  of  the  family* 
» bo  means  of  atmipiliig  to  their  re^spective 
I  metnbers  of  tiie  tiibe  of  Judah  who 
DtftJly  meotloned  alter  Diirid*i  reign,  as 
I  ckirf  capUia  of  Judah  m  Jehoihaphat*» 
lan  and  Amasiah,  hit.  cdiiijjuiiluiij 
r.  rrii.  14-16) ;  but  timt  the  fomijj  of  Phai  cz 
1  %o  thrire  aiod  multiply »  we  nrny  conclude 
\  ttombcn  who  rttuiiied  from  cnptivity. 
i  ahoKB  46d  of  the  sons  of  Pere^,  with 
,  *r  Uthai,  at  their  head,  were  dwelling  m 
p  04*  Zerubbahd  (I  Chr.  ix.  4 ;  Neh.  xi.  4-^), 
liinuelf  of  oourse  being  of  the  family 
iidr*  r.  5).    Of  the  li#ts  of  returned  captirfti 
V.  it*  Kdi«  Tii.,  in  l*jehcmiali'&  time,  the  fol^ 
ug  M«Di  to  hare  been  of  the  sons  of  Phai^x, 
i  fadn^Ti^  «•  hdii>re  from  the  names  of  their  Aiicc&toiis, 
I  «r  the  to»  &s  to  which  they  U4oag«d :  tJie  children 
^&uii  [Exr.  It.  10;  c(/mp.  1  Chr.  ii.  4);  of  Big. 
14;  comp.  Ear,  viii,  14);  «f  Ater  (ii.  16  j 
!    Chr.  ti.  2d,  54) ;  of  Jomh,  or  Uariph 
^    Neh,   vii.   ii4;    comp.   1   Chr,   ii.  51); 
i-Ubem  and  Netophah  (ii.  21*  2'1;  comp. 
ii.  M);  of  Kirjntb-ruim  (ii.  25;  oomp.  1 
:);  of  H^im  (ii,  32;  oomp,  1  Chr. 
^^  'Igiiig  flora  their  positioD,  mnny  of 

.  tJh»  ,.,^,,*,^^,^U  ones  aUo  (oomp.  dso  the  lint^  in 
)9Lat.  t.  35-13;  Neh,  x.  14-27).  Of  the  buildei-s 
r  ilie  wsU  oamed  in  Keh.  tii.  the  foUowin|^  were 
*  tbp  bonts  of  Phonx:  Zuocur  the  ^u  of  Imri 
l^%v«  %  by  oompariMio  with  1  Chr,  ix.  4,  and  l^lzr. 
^  H.  14,  wUant  we  ought,  with  many  M:^,  to  read 
'  tm  S^ahhud) ;  Zodok  the  son  of  Baaua  (ver. 
eoCDtMrison  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29^  where  we 
\  tllal  Bittftah  WM  a  Net^^^pluithile,  which  agrees 
^  Zadok'a  pbc«  hei«  next  to  the  Tekoites,  etnce 
D,  fMlojilyih,  nod  Tekoa,  aie  often  in  clo^ 
litko,  comp.  1  Oir,  ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Erj\  ii. 
t  Itch.  Tii.  Mt  and  the  lituatkm  of  the  N>t^i' 
eloM  to  Jtru8aleiii»  among  the  Deujtuuites, 
2dt  2^,  cntDpared  with  the  mixtuiv^  of 
\i\k»  with  Phaiiiites  and  Zurhites  in  Nch.  iii, 
t  Teikoitei  (ver.  5  and  27,  com|)aied  with 
.  24,  tr.  5) ;  Jehoiada,  tlie  fcou  of  P:i»{^ 
MDfMfwJ  with  1  Chr.  IT.  12,  wbere  pjuetib, 
dUi,  »  appareotiy  dcMiended  frum  A&hm-» 
of  Tekm);  Eepkuah,  the  son  of  Hur 
«ompax«d  with  1  Chr.  ii.  t'O,  50,  iv.  4, 
h*Fiiipihah) ;  Honun  (ver.  l;^»  and  30),  with 
taoU  of  Zauoah  /compared  with  1  Chr. 
|(j  ]  prrhap«  Malchinh  the  «ou  of  Keclmb 
i4»  ecnnpnied  with  1  Chr.  ii.  55);  ^'ehe- 
irrj  of  Axhuk,  ruler  of  Beth-xur  (rer,  IG, 
I  with  1  Clir.  ii.  45)  ;  and  periLHp»  Baruch, 
I  of  2»bfaa«  or  Z.iocai  (rer.  20;^  if  f&r  Zdomi  we 
Zaofur  ai  the  ineutiou  of  "  the  others  or 
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ilia  w  however  a  Zarhiie 
Ut'id«|,  ur  lliktl.  tin:  UowcuUfini 
<iCJir.  atvn.  \i^ 


teoOBd,  pi^e'*  niakcfi  probable,  a&  Weil  as  hu 
proximity  to  MercnuitJi  in  this  seroud  jiiece,  at 
Zacciir  wat  to  Mcremotli  in  their  lii-st  pienes  (vcr. 
2»  4), 

The  table  oti  the  opposite  page  displays  me  cnieC 
deacetit*  of  the  hou^  of  Phares,  and  ahows  rti  rela- 
tive greatness,  as  compared  with  the  other  huu^'s  of 
the  tiibe  of  Juilah.  It  will  be  obaenred  that  many  o4 
the  details  are  more  topogmphical  than  geneaJh^cal, 
and  that  aevend  towns  in  Don,  Simeou,  and  lien- 
jam  in,  as  Eahtaol,  Zorah,  titam,  and  Gibea,  seem 
to  hare  beea  peopled  with  Pharei*s  de«^f)d4nt&. 
The  confusion  between  the  elder  and  yom)g».r  Oiieli 
ia  inextricable^  nud  au^geftts  the  cu^icion  ^.hat  the 
elder  Caleb  or  Chelnboj  may  hare  hwl  no  real,  but 
only  a  gene;dogical  existcuce,  intended  to  cmbrnce 
all  thciie  famitiea  who  via  the  settlement  in  Ouiaan 
were  reckorK^  to  the  house  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  th<^  Kenezite. 

2.  f*<ipof:  PAarM)  =  PAR08il(l  E*dr.viiL30j 
comp.  Ezr,  riii,  3).  [A,  C.  H.] 

PHABIRA  (♦afiipd;  -A.ei.  ^9^Mx  Phatidu) 
=  p£fUDA  or  Pehuda  {\  Esdr,  v.  ^3). 

PHARISEES  {^afnaoioi :  Phansaei),  a  trlj. 
gioua  party  or  school  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  lime 
ofChri.*t,  so  called  from  Perisldn,  the  Aramaic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Pen&shitn,  *•  seittrated/*  The 
name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  i*  usually  ccnixiilered 
that  the  Phan*ee&  W6i«  e&sentiallj  the  same  wtlh 
the  Aasideana  (i.  c,  cfnutdbn  ^  godly  men,  saiutii) 
mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Alaocabees  ii,  42«  \ii. 
1  ->-17»  and  in  the  2nd  Book  xiv.  6.  And  tho^  wIki 
admit  the  exi:itence  of  Moocabean  l^salms  tind  allu- 
B\ott&  to  Llie  A«£ideans  in  Psalms  lixix.  2,  xcni.  10, 
cxjciii.  9,  16,  cslix.  9,  where  ohaddhn  is  ti-nnnhited 
**  suintfi  "  in  the  A  *  V.  (See  Ftirfet's  Naruiictirtcriiuch, 
i.  420f  b.)  In  the  2nd  Book  of  Mactabees,  Bup|ios«d 
by  Oeiger  to  have  been  written  by  a  l^haiis«e  (  f/r- 
scftrifi  UHd  Dcitcrseitungen  der  Sibit,  p,  226),  there 
are  two  pat(Sflge»  whieli  tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  t«|(iimted  ;"  one  in  xiv.  3,  whei-e  Ald- 
mus,  who  hml  Ijeeo  hiich -priest,  is  described  a»  Imiv- 
ing  deKled  him-.elf  wiUulij  ••  in  the  time*  of  the 
mingling  " — it^  roTt  f-nf  iwt^tllat  XP^>"*^^^ 
and  iw other  ui  xir.  38,  whcie  tlie  zealous  l^'azis  it 
said  to  have  been  accuse^l  of  Judoi&m,  *'  in  the 
foi'Eiier  timed  when  there  wn&  no  mingling/'  ir 
TOif  ift,9poir^€if  xp^^'s  T^>  kfAi^laf>  In  both 
GBsee  the  expression  "  mtugliui^  "  relets  to  the  time 
when  Antiochus  Epmhanes  h^d  partially  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  divided  the 
Jews  from  his  other  subjects;  tutd  it  was  la  the 
resolute  determination  to  resist  the  odoptloii  U 
(ireciau  customs,  and  the  tlightest  departure  from 
the  raiuirementa  of  their  own  hiw,  tlmt  the  **  Sepa- 
rated '  took  their  ri#«  :iaa  I^i^y.  Compajie  1  Mnoc. 
i.  Iii- 15,  41-19,  tiJ,  03.  ^ubeteqncntly,  however 
(and  perhnp*  not  wholly  at  iji-st),  Uiis  by  nu 
means  exhausted  the  meaniog  of  the  word  *'  Ptia- 
nsees/' 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  piuctices  M^  tlito 
party  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  grmt  ifrt«3iianoe 
for  entering  det'ply  into  the  giujiif  of  tliu  ^ctAtiita 
religion.  A  cuntoiy  perusal  of  the  Gosspe,&  is  suH* 
cient  to  show  Umt  ChiWn  teaching  was  in  amsit 
r^pect4  ihoroutridy  antajjonistit  to  theint.     Ue  de. 

nounfwi  t\'<—  '•■  *'  -  '■*'."•-  *  '"■  -  ' '   ■'■■'  M^  tns 

ftwei'f'mg « !■  list 
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to  h&Ti!  (tqwrled  fixim  tliat  spirit  of  meckntM^^  of 
f«Dtti*Jii»>  ill  juiiging  othisrSi  and  of  ftbslinenc«fioin 
tt«  imputation  of  improper  rootirca,  which  u  on?  of 
tlie  moMt  dsAr^teristio  and  origitml  clu&rmai  of  Hii 
own  precrpts.  S«c  Matt,  it*  7,  8,  niii.  5,  13,  14, 
I  h,  23 ;  Mark  vii.  6 ;  Luki  li.  42-44,  lod  oom- 
j«-e  M»lt,  vU,  1*5,  Jri,  29,  lii.  19,  20 ;  Luke  iri. 
28,  37-42.  iDtlecd  it  ia  ditliculi  to  avoid  the  OOD- 
du^ion  thnt  Ua  TvpmteA  denuocuitiocis  of  the  Pkft- 
HiMs  mainly  cxi»perated  them  into  taking  mouutis 
for  cnustng  hi«  death ;  so  that  \a  ooe  senw  He  msf 
be  lojd  to  have  shed  Hi»  blood,  and  to  hare  bid 
diomv  Uii  life  in  protciiting  againct  their  pratlioeaDd 
■pint.  (Sc«  especially  verveft  53,  54  in  the  xith 
chapter  of  Lttke,  which  follow  immediatdy  upon 
Uie  iwiTation  of  what  he  said  while  dii>ing  with  a 
Pharisee.)  Hence  to  understand  the  Pbariseet  is, 
by  contrast,  on  aid  towardii  understanding  the  spidt 
of  uncorruptod  ChiiRtianitj. 

A  uthoritiei. — ^The  .sourcea  of  iufonnatkn  raspec^ 
lag  the  PhftristM  «re  mainJj  thjMfdld.  lit  Tbe 
writitigi  of  JoiepfaiUt  who  wm  hiiOKlf  a  Phoriiee 
(Vit.  2),  and  wno  in  each  of  his  gmt  works  pnH 
nueu  to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  optnlons 
(B,  J,  \L  8,  §2*14;  Ant.  iviU.  1,  §2,  wid  com- 
pnre  xiii.  10,  §5-6,  irii.  2,  $4,  liii.  16,  §2,  and 
VU.  38).  The  value  of  Joseph tis*f  ocoounts  would 
h*  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  aocomtnodated  them, 
more  or  has,  to  Giieek  ideas,  so  that  iu  order  to 
anix't  at  the  exact  truth,  not  only  much  must  be 
wided,  but  likewise  much  of  what  be  has  written, 
muat  be  i-e-tnuislated,  as  it  were,  into  Hebrew  con- 
oeptioQs.  Sndly.  The  New  Testament,  including 
St.  Paul's  Epistlea,  in  addition  to  the  Gospdt  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St.  l^ul  had  been  in- 
ttrucfed  by  aii  illustrious  lUbbi  (Acti  xidi*  3)  ?  he 
hAd  been  a  rigid  Pharisee  (uiii,  6,  ixvi,  5),  and  the 
ramcmbniooe  of  the  galling  bondage  from  which  he 
toad  escaped  (Gal.  ir.  9,  10,  t.  1)  was  probably  a 
human  element  in  that  deep  spirituality,  and  that 
imcompiYHuidng  opposition  to  Jewish  ceremaoJAl 
obseiTOOcea,  by  whidi  he  pre-eminently  contributed 
to  make  Christianity  tbe  religion  of  the  drillxed 
world.  3rdly.  The  first  portion  of  tlw  Talmud, 
colled  th«  ^'ishna,  or  ''second  Iftw."  This  is  by 
fiu-  the  most  important  source  of  information  re- 
apecting  the  Pharisees ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asseiled 
that  it  is  nearly  impnesible  to  have  adoiuate  con- 
eeptiona  respecting  them,  without  oonaulling  that 
work.  It  \&  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and 
a  compendium  of  the  whole  ritnol  hiw,  reduced  to 
writing  in  ita  present  ibrm  by  liabbl  Jehadah  the 
Holy,  a  Jew  of  gicat  wealth  and  iniluence,  who 
flourished  in  the  2nd  century.  He  succeeded  his 
6ither  Simeon  aa  patriarch  of  TiliMErias,  and  held 
i:hat  office  at  leaj&t  thirty  years.  The  pi-eciac 
date  of  his  dsith  a  disputed ;  some  ptoriug  it  in 
a  year  somewhat  antecedent  to  194,  a.d.  (see 
Gtnetz,  Oetchichte  d€r  Juden,  iv.  p.  251),  while 
othen  place  it  a»  late  as  220  A.D.,  when  he  would 


*  This  is  thus  noticed  by  Milton,  from  the  point  of  rlew 
oT  bta  owQ  pocnUor  eocleiJutkul  opialoos  :~*'  Tbe  tnvim* 
dble  warrior  Seal.  shAktnf  loosed  the  alack  idosb  drives 
ever  Um  beads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  sadi  is  aieltiiolesl 
to  main  lain  tradiUona.  tmilslnf  their  siUT  oeda  voder  his 
SiDdlnir  wfaeela.  llius  did  ibe  imo  prophets  of  old  combat 
with  the  (aim.  Thut  OkrtMt  Jiivu€{/,  tht /ountmn  of  mt«h- 
fuu,/am»d  ocn'eionjr  a»ugh  io  tic  thZf  ffoUing  attd  vminv 
Vie  prdUxlical  /'kdru«Qt*'~Apolugy  Air  amectsrmnaa^ 

h  There  are  (vn>QeDiATaB;  one  of  Jerusalem,  txx  which 
i>«f*  (•  itofd  to  be  nu  paaMff^  which  can  be  |>rovf4  lo  be 
to'jt^  than  iht  ftnV  haU  of  lUe  ilh  cvnmry ;  aai  ihe  oiho^ 
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have  been  about  »t   fBun  old  (Jud'a  i 
des  JudcfUhvmt  iokI  aruasr  Hektcn,  II  §»  ttfV 
The  ^liahna  is  very  eotieiiely  wiitlai,  and  nqm 
note*.      This  ciroumsUnos  led  to  tbe  i'^nmm, 
tariei  caiiodl   fiemaiti^    {L  €,  SupjoisRi' 
pletion,  according  to  Buxtinf).  whicf: 
second  port  of  the  Talmud,  asii 
oomrooQiy  meant   when  the  wtii 
osad  by  itsdt^     The  language  of  tiie  «4aRin  3  vm 
of  the  later  Hebrew,  pardy  wrtlCtt  oo  i1m  «M% 
though  with  a  itw  grammaileal  An 
interspersed  with  Gr*ek,  Latin,  and  Aramaic  i 
which  had  become  naturolLEcd.     The  worh  al 
tributed  into  ais  great  diviaioni  or  ortea.  The| 
{Zeraim)  relates  to  ''aeeda,"  or  |ir«dticiisii  I 
land,  and  it  embraces  all  matten  a 
the  cultivation  uf  the  soil,  and  lite  diapmil  af  ltt|B» 
duoe  in  ofimngs  or  tithes.    It  b  pcwisd  Uftt^^  I 
lue  OQ  "  BleM^s"  ( BtraadA ).    The  ^niif^ 
relates  to  festivstEi  aod  their  observaneai. 
{Nushtm)  to  women,  and  inoludes  wfijlil^wi 
specting  heti^thols,  marria^ca*  atad  divonm   tia 
4  th  {Neiikin)  rektes  to  damagoi  austibcd  byaMi 
of  man,  beasts,  or  things ;  wit^  deciaion*  m  psBll  it 
issue  between  man  and  man  io  comm^rrtal  i 
And  compacts.    Tbe  5th  (KodaaMm,)  kwUs  c 
things,  of  otferiogs,  and  <if  the  T«Bplck«rfiet. ! 
6th  {Tohardih)  traaU  of  what  ia  d«n  ud     * 
These  6  Orders  an  sttbdivided  into  61  Tn 
reckoned  by  Maimonides ;  but  viAut  tif  «iaa-  bifcM* 
describing  their  con  ten ta  ;    i 
titles  would  give  littk  inl 
descriptioQ.     For  obtAitmc    > 
these  points,  the  readt^t    >  wi-M '-■•-  t    >.!:-•■  i, .     ■■^ 
ftdmlmble  edition  of  the  Muftmt  m  b  ink  T 
Amstcniam,  1698*  170a,  wbkk  oooA 
a  Latin  tranalation  of  the  text,  but  Ukeirki  I  __, 
pre&ces  and  endanatory  notea,  iiicliidiD;  tto  ^ 
tbe  oelebmted  Maimooidee.    Othm  ntsy  pcc^tli  , 
Gen&aa  tmnaUtloa  of  Jcet,  in  .i 
Mi^Uiia  wherein  the  Hebrew  te^t 
the   Gemuui   is  in  Hebrew   lel^ 
Beiiin.     And  an  EngiiAh  nsaler  r 
cellent  idea  of  the  whole  work  -. 
tmoslatioa  of  18  of  its  Tieati^ft  by  U^Ui  ^ 
Haphallt  London,   1843.     There  la  no  nv^* 
doubt,  that  although  it  may  iodode  a  isa  |aa«^ 
o(  a  later  date,  the  Miahna  «w  vom^mA,  i»  • 
whole,  in  the  2nd  eentory,  and  fipj'i^Mita  it  C» 
ditioua  which  were  current  snoni^  tht  HMfia^ 
at  the  time  of  Christ,     This  m^  b«  ths'mt  by 
foliowtng  way.      1st.   Joseph  isa,    wbow  Al 

gnpfay  was  appar^tly  not  wriiten  li -  _ 

100,  the  third  y<ttr  of  the  rwigifi  ti  Ttt^mJ^ 
authority  to  ahow  thot  up  to  thai  | 
portant  change  had  been  inttMiucsd  i 
death;  and  thegeneial  ^iA\iMmj7^^ 

it  morally  impoaMblit  ^honU  Wft  ^ 

any  essential  Alteration  ntbrr  m  tiierv^a  if  1 
the  epoch  of  the  gnait  Jewkh  ivnbi  b  f 


of  Bahyhm.  compleicd  aboot  MO  a^.    Tka  h 
iDocl  UDportaal,  and  brf^  (te  lonsiai.  il»ii« 

by  Chlarinl  to  be  fiflaeit  ttmei  am  long  aa  te  1 
Tbe  ailkole  of  the  Qemaims  bM  Urvtv  beta  I 
ttoOgli  a  proncii94l  to  mAkr  mu*  h  ■  irmtf\*,--.Ufi  «»i  I 
before  tc' 
ptiquif  ii  h 
rinictledlr 


byal^aUn  i 

UL.    Same  \i,u.rftnx  i\txiuu$.  u>  be 

wiih  TaUnu4.  signify ing  **  livctttoi.' 
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ICypnaij  < 

I  «rUdi  tbera  wu  th«  diaaiU^oiu  arcoEid  rebel- 

dott.     And  It  WJ&a  at  tJu  time  of  the 

oT  this  rebellioD  that  Kabbi   Jehudoh 

1 1  the  Cmdition  being  that  his  biith  wan  on 

flame  day  that  Kabbi  Akibi  Wjid  flujed  alive 

I  |Mi«.  to  d«th,  A*D.  136-137.     2adlj.  Theii!  is 

qooftt  reimtice  m  the  Mibhua  to  ths  sajiiip  and 

ol"  HiUfll  aod  Shanimai,   thi  oeWbnted 

I  of  l«ro  auhoob  among  the  Fhaneea,  dlfTeriog 

^  «th«r  OQ  wbat  would  stem  to  Chiiatiaos 

tiTely  anunportaot  pointi.  But  Hillel 

Dm^  floumhed  somewhat  before  the  biith 

I ;  aod,  except  on  the  iacredible  itupposiuoD 

ne»  or  mifttakea  oa  a  verf  large  ccale,  thdr 

oTely  furntah  p^cuJan  of  tl)e  ge~ 

I  ia  force  among  the  Pharisees  during 

I  of  Christ's  teaching.     There  is  likewise 

I  itfe^cLce  to  the  opinioa  of  Rabbi  Gama^ 

I  l^ruiduai  of  Hillel,  aod  the  teacher  of  St. 

Srdiy.  The  Mishiaa  ooutaios  niunerous  cere» 

n^ptlatiootf,   eapedallj  to  the  5th  Order, 

pn-auppnec  that  the  Temple-eervioe  is  still 

MCiag^  »ad  it  caooot  be  suppoied  that  theM 

^  inTcotftl  after  the  destracUoii  of  the  Temple 

f  Tilui*    Bui  tJMK  bfcathe  the  same  geneitd  »puit 

tin  other  laaditicna,  aod  there  is  no  sutTicient 

for  Bisaining  any  diFei-eooe  of  d&te  between 

one  kind  and  the  othen     Hence  ior  facts  coo- 

iii»g  the  sTstem  of  the  Pharisees,  as  distinguished 

ail  a|ipr«cuitiou  of  its  merits  or  defects,  the 

thr   Mishoa  aa  an  authoritj  is  greater 

I  Utai  uC  all  other  nmrem  of  io&nnatioa  put  io> 

„'  to  the  Mishna  fi»r  details,  it  b  proposed 

^Jrtkle  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecn- 
I  of  the  Piiariseei ;  ailerwatids  to  notice  their 
«&  i  future  life  and  on  &ee-wi!l ;  and 
Df ,  to  nsJce  lotDe  remarks  on  the  proseljtlxliig 
''  Mtdkited  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
I  ttotiotd  elsewhere  io  this  Dtctiooory  will  be 
f  aa  |M08sible  avoidaJ.     Heuce  toformatioo  re< 
I  Cortna  aod  FhTlacteriea,  which  in  the  New 
.  are  poculiarly  associated  with  the  Pha- 
i£  be  sought  ibr  aoder  the  appropriate 
eCdEJiAac  aod  Frontlets. 
.J  fimdameotal  prioctple  of  the  Pharisees 
i  to  tbcm  with  aU  orthodox  modeni  Jrws  is, 
the  side  of  the  written  law  regarded  as  a 
'  of  the  principle  aod  setwral  Uws  of  the 
b'piople,  then  was  an  orai  Uw  to  cMHuplete 
Mmua  tht  written  law.     It  was  ao  article 
■  taai  ha  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept, 
f  r«^ulaiJaa,  oereraoalal,  doctrioat,  or  legal, 
'i  Ood  bttt  not  ^Teo  to  Moses  all  explona- 
r  Aw  Ihcir  applitiatioo,  witii  the  order 
I  bj  word  of  mouth  (Vein's  VgriU 
dt  p.  9)i     The  classical  passage  io  the 
k«a  this  stttgcct  is  the  feUowiog  i—**  Moses 
t  Qy»  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to , 
^asd  Joshua  to  the  elden,  aod  the  cldet«  to  the 
^  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
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I  Spu^fogue'*  {Pirke  Ab6th,  i.).  Tnis  iiemai  kanle  sUit*^ 
ment  is  so  destitute  of  what  would  at  the  prvaeot  da; 
I  be  deemed  historical  eridenoe,  and  would,  it  mighi 
be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  so  iocrediblc  to  ■ 
I  Jew  by  the  ahseoo*  of  anj  distinct  allusion'  to  the 
I  &ct  io  the  DM  Testament,  that  it  is  inteti»tiRg  lo 
consider  by  what  prooem  of  argumeut  the  pnjiclpl« 
I  could  ever  have  woo  aooeptanoe.  It  may  be  coo- 
I  oeived  in  the  following  way*  The  Pentateuch,  no- 
I  cording  to  the  Uabbioa,  cootoios  613  laws*  io- 
clading  24tli  oommaods,  and  3Go  prohibitions;  but 
wbaterer  may  be  the  number  of  the  laws,  how- 
I  ever  minutely  they  may  be  anatomiiad,  or  intc 
whawva-  form  they  may  be  thrown^  there  is  lio* 
wheie  an  ailusion  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  «r  Ui  \j\< 
doctrine  of  a  future  litl.  The  abitefiw  of  the  do^* 
trine  of  a  futu)^  life  hm  been  uiade  tiuniliur  \f\ 
English  theologians  by  the  autiior  of  *'  The  divint 
Legation  of  Moses;"  ood  the  fiict  is  so  iindtniiible, 
that  it  is  ueedleas  to  dwell  upon  it  &rther.  The 
absence  of  any  injunction  to  pray  has  not  attracted 
equal  attention,  bnt  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
certain.  The  only  piuMge  which  by  uoy  ingenuity 
boa  ever  been  interfweted  to  enjoin  pmy^  is  in  Hi. 
xiiii,  25,  where  the  words  are  used.  **  And  ye  ehall 
serve  Jehovah  your  God.*"  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  sped6c  injunctions  as  to  the  mode  of 
scnring  Jehovah  ;  by  sacrifioes,  by  meaUotlerings, 
by  drink-otfeiiogs,  by  the  rite  of  drx^mciaion,  by 
obsening  lestirals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  P^an- 
over,  the  fieast  of  weeks,  aod  the  feast  of  taber^ 
nodes,  by  obeying  all  His  oereroooial  ood  mora! 
commands,  and  by  loring  Him,  it  is  oontmry  to 
sound  roles  of  ooosirQctioo  to  import  into  the 
general  word  *•  serve  **  Jehovah  the  specihc  mean- 
ing **pniy  to**  Jehovah,  when  tlat  porticulai 
mode  of  fecrvice  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
in  the  law.  There  being  tJien  thus  no  mentioo 
either  of  a  future  life,  or  of  prayer  aa  a  duly,** 
it  would  be  ^asj  for  the  Pharisees  at  a  time  when 
prayer  was  univermlly  practiced,  aod  a  ftitnre  life 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desiral,  to  argue  from 
the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  true  revelation 
not  coranmoding  prayer,  or  not  asserting  a  future 
life,  \a  the  necessity  of  Moses  having  ta-eoted  o* 
both  orally.  And  when  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  toch  important  points  was  mic« 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  akilfiil  controvenialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  farther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisely  th*  snmt  evi- 
dence for  oumeroua  other  traditiona  having  come 
from  Mosflt  ai  for  thoit  two;  and  that  it  was  illo- 
gical, as  well  as  presumptuous  to  Mimit  the  iwo 
only,  and  to  eiercisc  the  right  of  selectioo  otid  pri- 
vate judgment  respecting  the  rest* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  beheved  to  be 
direct  reveUiioos  to  Moms  on  Mount  ^^inai.  Id 
iddition  to  such  revelatkna,  whidi  were  not  dit* 
pated,  although  there  wa»  no  proof  fi-om  tlie  wi-ttten 
law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  io  interprelo- 
tions  reodved  fhim  Moaes,  which  were  either  implied 


>  A  wmm^  la  CiQtcToooniy  (xvO.  S>1 1)  hss  be«e  inter- 

\m  M\»  serve  as  a  basis  for  on  oral  law,    But  tluit 

rely  to  prvscrlhe  obedlencr  lo  Ww  pdrtts, 

jll^ftla^  and  to  the  Jn40ps  In  dvU  snd  crimliul  nutten 

.  .,  .    iwcen  man  and  man.    A  tkncifnl  appll- 

I  •«  wonb  ^S'VP  la  ver.  11  has  lavourod  Uie 


pnycr.  «  He  ejcplattked  It  (the  law)  to  His  people/hes  Is 
/(iec»  snd  on  eveiy  polol  art  nlnety-eigbt  explanattona,** 
'  Mabonet  was  pivoeded  both  by  Chrtstlsnity  aod  ^ 
Ihe  laiesi  development  oT JtMUini :  Irani  botli  of  wMeb  be 
borrowtd  much.    Sk^  as  ta  Juilalom.  Getger's  fossy,  Wm» 
hat  Meikammai  an*  tkm  Judenthum  w/^ffettt/mmem  F    StlU, 
ooeof  tj^QKwtmsrkodcharactKflMUcsof  theKoitfi  ts  tiM 
taurprrtatlon.    In  uie  'F^sllvsl  rravess  oTlhe  |  unwoBif^d  reiteratian  of  Ibe  itutjr  of  prAyer.  And  6i  Iht 
Citfwi,  p  sa  Ivr  f>ais«oiA.  i%  is  siatad,  of  Ood.  io  «   certNiot,r  of  a  (ntve  nalt  of  fttinbatlio 
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vL  *J>»  vntien  Uw  or  to  \ik  cHcitrd  frnm  tli«n  hf 
rvLMtkmg,  ihii'.e  WL'iv  Ihree  ethei*  clnwcs  ol'  limli- 
Iioua.  l«t.  Opinion*  on  di^intloLi  poiut!»,  which 
jbere  Uie  iie»ult  of  ft  UMJuiiLy  ot  votes.  Tc  tliii 
das*  MiHigitfi  the  ^-conUuiy  4U«*Mi'>*w  on  wtiich 
Vimv  <«:i»  a  liiJtbMioe  bctwctm  tlie  tchuols  of  iliUel 

iiikJ  wiM!  m^ti  ktt  liitTcr^^iit  rt|:^4,  in  ujii 
t  SB)ing  wUnbittaJ  to  the  iikh  of  the  *  j 

i;n|priH>,  *'  Be  fblib^iate  in  jud^pneiil;  ii-aia  np  nxAiiy 
iisciptea;  An«{  wia^^^if  a  fnice  for  the  lauf,**  Thes« 
cAi  I  iml  |>ro1)t1iitioua  Hirlher  thau  the  written  Uiw  of 
vr-il  kw  of  Motii^,  in  oftier  to  pvotwit  tlie  JewiiK 
people  tiorn  t«mptition»  to  «in  gr  p<)lliition.  Kor 
^JExiinpk,  the  iujiniutiau  **  Tliou  ahnlt  not  ^cetlic  a 
kid  in  hi>  moUiei'^  milk,'**  Kx.ixni.  If),  xxKiv,2G; 
iVut,  xir.  21  ;  was  Lntcipieted  by  the  oinl  hiw  to 
vniAa  thAt  th«  flefth  of  qimilrupeis  might  oot  be 
cooked^  or  in  ;iny  w»»y  mixetl  with  milk  (or  iom] ; 
•o  that  even  now  umougst  tlie  oithoiJox  Jf^ws  milk 
nuiy  not  be  etiteu  for  mnw  boiuA  aHer  tnunt.  But 
thi!^  wn^  extt^udei!  by  tlie  wise  men  to  tlie  (toih  cC 
biiils;  mid  now,  owing  to  tliia  *'  t&ucc  to  the  iftw»" 
the  ailnit*tiue  oi  poultry  witJi  any  milk»  o»  iUi  pre- 
pKivtiojis^  is  ngpinuudj  fiubidiitm.  Whcii  oni^e  a 
dea^>  of  thi»  kind  Iml  bt»cu  [i«uc»«iit  it  i  "  '  ' 
jiiVf!i&«Hi;  auiii  it  WAd  feubseipieiitly  s 
tvm  l^iJAh  himwlt'  could  tdkeawny  uu  ^  • 
the  18  fM>[nti  which  JuiJ  b«en  tletermined  ou  uj 
Uie  fchool  of  Shammiu  and  the  «dh(>oi  of  Hiilej. 
3idly.  L«gnl  d«idiaons  of  piTiper  etx^leainftical  iiutho' 
pities  on  disputed  quijstions.  Sonj*-  of  the««  were 
jitti  tbuted  to  Mo!tes«  some  to  JuahuAp  and  £cme  to 
Ezmr  Some  lik(!WiM<  to  Kubbi^  of  btt«r  dltt^,  such 
KB  Hilkl  and  GiimaiieU  Now  ever,  although  in  ihew 
i«verf.l  fray  J,  utl  tli«  ti^ition*  of  Uie  Phariseet 
wt're  not  defied  dii-tH^t  i^reUliuus  fi'om  Jehovah, 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  ail  becsime  invested^  more  or 
lt!»^  wtth  a  peculiar  wuctity;  bo  th»t,  rcgnrdefj 
»lleclively,  tiif  »tudy  of  them  and  tlie  observance 
>f  them  become  as  impnitive  tu  the  study  and  vb- 
eif  auce  of  the  pi^ecepta  in  tJie  Bible, 

V^iewed  as  a  wlkole,  they  trtfated  men  like  chil* 
iren,  fornuilizing  ajid  defining  the  minuUf^t  par^ 
lii'Tjlars  of  ritual  obt»enr3)ncc^.  The  expression*  of 
*'  lioiutage,**  of  '*  weiik  imd  bi^ggnrly  elecD€nt«/'  and 
:>f  <*  buideiis  too  hexivy  for  in^en  to  bcfiiv"  faithfully 
n^piMenl  tiie  impre^ion  pi-o<luoed  by  tbtiir  miUti- 
plicify.  An  claUirat*  lu-gument  might  be  advanced 
for  many  of  thrm  individually,  but  the  ating  of 
them  con^i^ted  iti  liieir  aggi'egate  numtier,  which 
would  have  j%  tttidt'ncy  to  quench  tJie  fciTOur  and 
the  fiesshnfcis  ot'  a  spiritual  ieliy:ion.  They  vaiied 
ht  ciuu'actei,  and  the  folluwuig  instance*  mwy  be 
given  of  lhiwditlei«nt  classes : — 1st,  of  tho«  which, 
^^liiitting  c«rtain  prindplcs,  vrem  points  ron£omib?e 
lo  deftne;  2udJy,  of  p^iut^  deJined  whidi  were 
•upckHinMisty  paiticulnrixeil ;  and  3i\lly,  of  (lotut^ 
ieiirlf^l  whei'e  tlie  discujs^ou  of  them  at  all  vun 
lupenititioufi  and  puerile.  Of  tlie  lir^t  class  the 
very  first  deciftiou  m  the  Mi»hna  in  a  »{ieGimen. 
It  delincs  the  period  up  to  vihidi  a  J«w  l»  buuu<l, 
(t£  liis  evening  seirice*  to  vepcat  the  Shemn.  The 
SJvma  is  the  ccIeWate^l  fvu&nge  in  iH^ut.  vi,  4-1J, 
eooimencing,  **  Hiw*i.  O  IsiTitl :  the  [,orfl  our  *iod 
k  on*  LoiH,  .Tind  thou  »hivlt  lov««  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heait,  and  with  alt  thy  &ou1t  and 
«itli  all  thy  might."     It  i^  a  tj^ition  tJiat  every 


•  Akbough  (Mr  |imhJbtlKin  uceufi  Uin*e  linttf;^  mi  tj(sht 
It  itirowh  u{K<ii  it»  lu^uuUij^  by  ibw  conli^iiL  Thm  mmi  prv- 
^tbUi  «MMi«ciui  e  I*  Ui«t  £lvca  uaOmt  Use  hafuH  «t  iuutATaf 


J^n^rttl*  itk  bound  (o  i\ 

rtUtli. 


up.' 


miigc  of  time  pt' 

defined .     Th«?  l.u 

in  the  Miahnn,  ln'r,u-A'u  I. 

they  tecite  tlie  Slit-ma  in  tie 

time  tlint  f'--  '--•-'  • '■'• 

tions  till  i! 
l;abbi  Eli./ 

night.     lUkLliAu  GnHmilicl  »ay»,  uni 
dawn  has  niifiva^     C»^:  Hi*  *"!> 
a  houHe  of  f>i](4!rtjiinivi. 
Kciteil  the  Sheuui ;  to 
ofdnwn  has  not  yet  ;in  ..._.,     , 
it.    But  iiot  tlii»  aU'ue  ;  but 
have  ittud  *  to  midnight,'  tlien 
until  the  column  ol'  dawn  i 
why  did  the  wise  me.n  say  t. 
tt»keepiii  ri 
itf  an  instil 

lighting  «:.!:.     -  - 

is  the  duty  of  rveiy  Jf¥,  ; 
^lUhna,  iti  lh«  ttmtise  ^V. 
printed  ill  the  Iletavw  an<t 
aisouiding  to  tJie  form  of  t 
Jews,  p.  66,  froTr  ■  '  ^  ' 
tmnsbtion,  jind  > 

''   With   Wlwtl    ULn  1 

of  the  Sabbath  to  L>e 

tliey  not  to  ho  light«^  r 

with  tJie  woolly  sulfttftnce  • 

nor  with  unditsM^j   ikx,  i^ 

rush**,  nor  wi ih  I   ■  •  -     •  ' 

wttli  mi>»«  that 

with  p<tch,  nor 

oottoii^sectl,   nor   w«tb   (W  tut  vi   <dve  i 

eiitmili  of  tenuis,      Katlmn  HaTf»ekly  w  i 

be  light4*il  With  UdIviI 

be  it  \m\cd  or  not  l> 

with  It.     It  mny  not  t 

festival-days.     XutbU   i 

lighted  with  tititiMJil  i« 

bath;  but  the  wiae  m^u  uilavt  ^i  ^U  .u^t.  a  i- 

with  tn[xe<J  oil,  with  oil  of  uul*,  od  nf  mbiiMdI. 

oil  of  Mh  oil  of  gouitl-fieeil,  nf  nmo  sad  am 

[l&hbi  I'lu^nhiin  anlih  they  a)«  ool  U»  U  ti^m^ 

with  oil  0(' olives,      N'ofliUiL'    tint    i. mw*  laU  «rU»» 

Woods  is  tifred  for  li;j! 

that  grows  out  of  w< 

pollution  of  a  tent  bui 

is  doubled,  aiid  has  n  < 

saith  it  U  udcK'! 

Kabbi  AkibaJi  » 
withjU.     A  Okvi 
and  HU  it  with  okl  m 
candlestick,  liccaiiKr  it  •  > 
stick  be  of  eartl 
li«t»  it :  if  tlie   : 
atliist  il  bail  V    ,. 
No  mini  shttU  fill  a  } 
fkic?  ueil  to  the  bm  ; 


(Uastib),  ilMtil  wan  am 

'tat  ^i^UbuiMO  m  tiuiiidtttavu 
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mdk  iai  i  plntter  to  make  it  li-o}i  the  oil ;  but 
dtM  Jefaudah  pennits  it."  ^'ow  iu  reguiil  to 
ieUiU  of  this  kind,  nJunittiug  i;  w<k.  uot  uni-esLson- 
ible  to  make  some  regulations  conc-ennng  lightiijg 
OJidles  it  ceitainly  soeins  that  lie  abuvc  ptuiiculani 
u*.  too  minute,  and  that  all  m  nich  wi\s  really  esi>en- 
tiiil  oould  hare  been  bixiught  yrithin  a  much  &maller 
mtnpostf.  3rdly.  A  :>])ei:imeir  of  the  3ixl  class  may 
be  poiated  out  iu  the  liei'  nuing  of  the  ti-eatiae 
on  fektirals  (Afited),  entit'ed  lieitzah,  an  £gijf 
from  the  tbUowing  case  of  Vhe  egg  being  the  Hi'St 
point  discussed  iu  it.  W>;  aie  gi-aveiy  informed 
that  **  an  egg  laid  ou  a  fr>tival  may  be  oaten,  ac- 
cuttiing  to  the  ^cIkm)!  of  Shammai ;  but  the  achool 
of  HiUel  wys  it  must  not  be  eaten."  In  order  to 
understand  thi«  impoi-taiit  controversy,  which  i-»> 
nitnda  us  of  the  two  pailies  in  a  well-known  woi  k, 
mho  took  their  names  from  tlie  end  ou  which  each 
«eU  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  be 
•Uerved  tliat,  tor  a  retison  into  which  it  is  uuuc- 
haoRiry  to  enter  at  present,  il  was  admitted  on  all 
nandft,  both  by  the  school  of  Hillcl  and  the  school 
•f  Shaninvu,  tliat  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to 
be  eaten  uor  killed  laid  an  egg  on  a  festival,  tlie  egg 
was  not  to  be  eaten.  Tlie  only  point  of  wntrovei-sy 
WW  resfiecting  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  tiiat  would  be 
■fterwarda  eateu.  Now  the  8i*.hool  of  Hillei  inter- 
dicted the  entmg  of  such  an  egg,  on  account  of  a 
ottsage  in  the  5th  veise  of  the  IGth  chapter  of 
uodua,  wherein  Jehovali  said  to  Moses  respecting 
Ihe  people  who  gathei*ed  manna,  "  ou  the  sixth  day 
Ibcy  shall  prepaie  that  which  they  bring  in."  For 
it  was  inferred  from  these  words  that  on  a  common 
dar  of  the  week  a  man  might  "  pre{)are  '*  fur  the 
SMbbath,  or  pi-epai%  for  a  feast-day,  but  tluit  he 
Dtigbt  not  prepoie  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  feast-day, 
•or  for  a  iea»t-day  ou  the  Sabbatli.  Now,  as  au 
ig{  laid  on  any  particular  day  was  deemed  to  have 
l«en  **  piepared'*  tlie  day  befoiv,  an  t'gg  laid  on  a 
f««st-day  following  a  Sabbath  might  uot  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prepared  on  the  SablMith,  and  the 
Siting  of  it  would  involve  a  bi-each  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  a//  feast-days  did  uot  tidl  on  a  day 
fbllowing  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  Wiis 
deemed  better,  ex  uyijori  cauieldf  "  as  a  fence  to 
the  law,**  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  which 
had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such  day 
Vas  or  was  not  the  day  alter  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenhuuus's  Mishna,  ii.  '282).  In  a  world  whei-eiu 
the  objects  of  human  interetit  and  wonder  are  nesirly 
CMUesa,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  degiuJation  of  hu- 
Bon  intelligeuoe  to  exercise  it  on  mattere  so  tridiug 
Kd  petty. 

Jn  ordn',  however,  to  observe  regulations  on 
IMita  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  othei-s  less  objeo- 
tieaable,  and  with  some  which,  reganled  from  a 
CRtain  point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  indivi- 
Jnally  not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  foimed  a 
kind  of  «odetY.  A  member  was  called  a  didbSr 
tlQTt)r  and  tliose  among  the  middle  and   lower 

dtmts  who  were  not  members  were  called  *'tlie 
feople  of  the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member 
ladertook,  iu  tlie  {irascnce  of  thi-ec  other  members, 
Ibdt  he  would  remain  tnie  to  the  laws  of  the  asso- 
riitiou.  The  conditions  were  vai-ious.  One  of  tran- 
tceodact  importance  was  that  a  memU'r  shouKl 
nfindo  finom  ererjrthiug  that  was  not  tithed  (comp. 
Mitt. xxiii.  23, and  Luke  zviii.  12).  The Mishna  sjiys. 
•He  who  undertakes  to  be  trJistvcorthj  (a  woni  with 
Itadliicat  i'harisaiual  meaning)  titiiea  wliatever  he 
■1% and  whatever  he  sells, and  whatever  he  huvt,  uiu 
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does  not  eat  and  drink  with  the  pettpic  of  <Atf  land,*" 
This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicai:y,  irr  tlie  pcr- 
tion  of  produce  resei-vod  as  tithes  for  the  priestR  «i»d 
Levites  was  Ao/y,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  was 
holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Henue  a  I'harisee  w.is 
bound,  not  only  to  ascertaiu  as  a  buyer  whether 
the  articles  which  he  purchtised  had  been  duly 
tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  iu  regard  to 
what  he  eat  in  his  own  house  and  when  tdcing  his 
meals  with  otheix.  And  thus  Christ,  in  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  nn  counter  to  the  Hrht  piin- 
ciple.H,  and  shocked  the  most  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dices, of  Pharisaism;  for,  independently  of  other 
obvious  oonsic'ei-ations,  He  ate  and  diank  with  **  the 
people  of  the  laud,"  and  it  would  have  been  assumed 
:is  undoubted  that  He  partook  on  such  occasions  oi 
food  which  had  not  been  duly  tithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteiistic  Uws  of 
the  Phai-is€es  related  to  what  was  clean  {tdhdr) 
and  unclean  {tdme).  Among  sll  Oriental  nations 
there  has  been  a  certain  tendency  to  symbolism  in 
i-eligion  ;  and  if  any  symbolism  is  admitted  on  such 
a  subject,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  symbolize 
purity  and  clcanUness  of  thought  by  cleanliness  ol 
I)ei'soc,  dresa,  and  actions.  Again,  in  ail  climates, 
but  especially  in  waim  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  sucli  cleanliuKts  would  tend  to  contirm 
and  perpetuate  this  kind  of  symbolism  ;  and  when 
ouce  the  principle  was  conceded,  superstiti<m  would 
be  certain  to  attach  an  intrinsic  moial  value  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to  what 
might  be  explained  in  tliis  manner,  there  .u'o»e 
among  the  Jews — partly  from  opposition  to  idola- 
trous piactices,  or  to  wnat  savoured  of  idoUtry, 
piutly  from  causes  which  it  is  difficult  at  the  pre- 
sent diiy  even  to  conjecture,  possibly  from  mere  pre- 
judice, uidividual  antipatliy,  or  strained  fanciful 
analogies — peculiar  ideas  conoei-ning  what  was  clean 
and  unclean,  which  at  Hrst  sight  might  appear 
puivly  conventional.  But,  whether  their  origin  was 
symbolical,  sauitaiy,  religious,  fanciful,  or  conven- 
tional, it  was  a  matter  of  vital  impoiiance  to  a 
Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  aojuainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  what  was  unclean;  for,  as  among  tlie 
modern  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  ai-e  vei  y 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off  from  almost  every  reli* 
gious  ceiemony,  so,  according  to  the  Leviticnl  hiw 
eveiy  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  uU  religious 
privilegts.  and  was  regarded  as  detiling  the  sauc- 
tuaiy  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20;  comparb  Ward's 
Hindoo  History f  Liieratweyaiid  Jielii/uMf  ii.  147). 
Ou  principles  ptecisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  wju 
possible  to  incur  these  awful  i-eligious  penalties 
either  by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean 
in  the  Phaiisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating, 
independently  of  ihe  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrihciv, 
which  18  the  suoject  of  two  other  treatises,  the 
Mi:»haa  contjuus  one  treatise  called  Choline  whirh 
is  specially  devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls 
iuid  cattle  for  domestic  use  (ffte  Sureuhusius,  v. 
114;  and  l)e  Sola  and  linpliall,  p.  325).  One 
point  iu  its  veiy  first  section  is  by  itself  vita. ^y  dis« 
tinctive ;  and  if  tlie  treatise  had  contained  no  other 
regulation,  it  would  still  have  i-aised  an  iusupembU 
bu  rier  between  the  free  social  intercourse  of  Jews 
and  other  nations.  This  point  is,  **  that  any  thir^g 
s laugh U>re<l  by  a  heathen  should  l)e  deemed  unlit  vo 
be  eaten,  like  the  cai-case  of  an  animal  tliat  had  died 
ot  Itself,  and  like  such  carcase  should  \wlLviU  ^kA 
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i>«>  <ii  who  oimcii  (t."'  Uii  tne  rcflioni'  K*  msainp- 
tk»i)  th«t  UTirivr  su*ih  cii\:umKtances  a&imah  iiiieiJ 
for  Iwd  would  lie  killed  by  J«?wl*K  alAu^'htercm, 
iiei:iiljvtiDns  the  most  mltmte  are  laid  dowTi  for  fhm 
guidanoG.  Iti  r;(fii«nLY  likewise  to  i<tuchiihj  wbii  ii 
imclealit  the  Mii^hoa  abounds  vr'ith  prohibition  tnd 
4uit>.i£Uuas  no  te«  minute ;  and  by  fiir  the  gruntest 
potion  of  the  Gih  and  last  **  Order"  rtUie*  to  im- 
puiiUes  contructod  in  this  minner.  Kefening  to 
tliat  **  Oi-der  "  for  details*  it  inny  be  observed  that 
to  ajiy  one  fi-esh  from  the  pcmeid  of  them,  and  of 
jtheiia  uLriMdy  adrertel  to,  tlie  word*  "  Touch  not, 
tiute  not,  handle  not/'  seem  a  correct  but  almost 
A  pale  samnuu-y  of  their  drifl  and  pur|NMe  (Col.  ii. 
21);  and  the  siteni  Antigtitiij^m  l>ecomes  vividly 
riifiible  between  them  and  Him  who  proclaimrtl 
botdlf  tliat  A  man  wa»  defiled  not  by  any  thing  he 
fttf«  but  by  the  bud  thoughts  of  the  heart  alone 
(Matt.  w.  11^;  and  who,  even  when  the  giiest  of 
n  Phart5ec»  pointixilj  abstoinod  fi-om  washing  his 
hjifida  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  iiebnke  the  atiper- 
atition  whieh  attached  u  moml  value  to  »uch  a 
ceremonial  act.  (See  Luke  xi,  37-40 ;  and  compare 
the  3ilishna  vi.  480,  wheie  tbera  is  a  distinct  tueatiae, 
tWaiJii,  on  the  washing  of  hands.)  8 

It  i$  pnijjer  to  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  ini*- 
Uke  to  suppose  tlmt  the  Phariseea  wei«  wealthy 
and  luxukious,  much  more  that  they  had  degene- 
rated into  the  Tioe»  wliidi  were  Imputed  to  aomo  of 
tJie  l^man  popes  and  canJtnals  during  the  200  years 
piih.>eding  the  Kcfonnatiou.  Josepbus  compjued  the 
Phaiisees  to  the  £ect  of  the  Stoics.  He  kuva  tliut 
they  lived  frugally,  In  no  respect  giving  in  to 
Loxuiy,  but  that  they  followed  the  leadership  of 
i*DaM»n  in  what  it  had  selected  and  transmitted  ha  a 
good  {Ant.  xriii.  1,  §  3).  Witb  this  agrees  what 
he  states  in  another  pos^n^e,  that  the  Phntiset^ 
hnd  so  much  weight  with  the  multitude,  that  if 
they  said  anything  against  a  idng  or  a  high  pri<»t 
they  were  at  once  believed  (xiii.  10,  §  5)  ;  for  this 
kind  of  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a 
religious  body  over  the  people,  through  austerity 
■od  flelfHleQiui,  ttian  through  wi^th,  luiury,  and 
self-todiilgenoe.  Although  there  would  be  hypcv- 
cHtea  among  them,  it  would  be  unreoaonable  to 
chai-g)e  all  the  Pliariseea  as  a  body  with  hypocrtty, 
in  the  sense  wherein  we  tt  the  pnesent  day  use  the 
word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  living,  chaises  against 
tliem  rathei^  the  holiaeia  of  works  than  hypocritical 
boliuesA  —  WerfJieUigkeit,  nicAi  SchewieiUgkeit 
(Heiffeld,  Gescfiichte  dcs  Voikes  Tsntelj  iii,  :io9). 
At  any  rate  they  mu&t  be  n^arded  as  having  been 
■ome  of  the  most  inteiiAe  formutisU  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  aveni^  standard 
of  c^oellence  among  mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain 
Aat  mca  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Mishna^  would  cherish  feelings 
of  self-^otnplacoiJGy  and  tpiritual  ptide  not  justified 


by  Intnisic  inoriU  exc^lle»o«».    The>  snpvi.iliouig 

tempt   •'^Wardit  th«*  jxjor  pubUcnn      ;in  I  llir,«rir^« 

t#nd*r  penitent  love  thjit  In 
tearm,  would  be  tlie  natural  m 
of  hfe. 

It  was  allegud  >^:ainfit  them,  oo  the  h»^ic«l  up 

ritual  authority,  that  th—  ' '    *^'  -■-*  "' ' 

of  no  effect  by  tlieir  ' 
true  in  the  ki-gest  s-en 
religion  in  the  Old  Te^ti«T}rt4 
patible  with   sucb  endless  f^ 
it  was  true  in  niuither  »en&e. 
ditiona  being  decidedly  at  vjh 
Hgion.     Tlie  evasions    coni^tv^. .. 
well  known.     To  this  may  be  ad-i 
instances: — It  is  a  nUin  piecr-p* 
religion  that  a  man  shall  f«i  t 
21);  but,  according  to  xh*^ 


called  Avodah  JoanaA,  L  I,  *  Jt'w  wA«t  prr.nunTAi  i,xni 
sgfoifiBj 


pnyitig  money  to  a  heathen  three  d*)r»  UlSan  aj     I 


c  At  iht  present  day  %  tticX  ortbodoa  Jew  may  not  cat 
meal  of  any  animal.  fuiiCBS  iL  has  been  killed  by  a  Jewish 
butcber.  AcconJiag  to  Mr.  L  DIsraeil  {The  Gemim  «f 
JudaUm^  p.  1S4),  the  bokciwr  searches  tim  animal  for  say 
Mrm)^,  and,  on  Ms  approvaU  csoaea  a  leaden  mteA, 
alamped  wJtb  the  Oebrew  word  oAikdr  (UwfQl),  to  be 
altacbed  to  the  meat,  attesting  lU  "  cJeaimesa.'*  Mr.  DIs- 
raeU  llk«-rise  points  out  tbat  in  Herodotiu  (IL  ta)  a  seal 
h  reoonJed  to  have  been  tii*d  for  a  slmUar  purpoae  by 
■ilgypOuti  priraU,  to  atte-st  tOaC  a  bull  ab*iiit  to  b«  aacrl- 
8«Bd  woa  *  clean/'  imiapot.  I'hv  Greek  and  Hebrew  wor^ 
attpeilM|ia  skin  bi  orlsfu,  »  and  tk  t>elng  frt^qoi^ntty  initio- 
UtunffsA  In  language. 
•  Tbti  {'^gypuacf  appear  lo  J3a«^  bad  Id^ae  of  **  cnclfan-  ' 


heathen  festival.  Just  aa  if  a  debtor  kvl 

tc  merldle  with  tlie  question  of  ! 

might  spend  hts  own  rrtonry.     In  * 

Cicero  might  hi 

l^gftl  nghti  by 

the  Tr5Ul.1tf^- 

a  deby  in  ' 

n  beathen   r 

of  the  IV-Utalriiih  Uiat  m  i*i 

neigldiour  R*  btfnielf'"  (Lev. 

in   lb  '  ir  passage  i* 

by   '  ■   was  mean  f 

h  cvjj,  „»   I,,.,.  ^j«>  fpirit  of  t_..._  ,. 

farther  <  Luke  x,  27-29,  lc>).    In  j.  ' 

it,  however,  a  Jewisb  midwife  is  '  • 

Av^ith  iitrtih^  i]«  1,  to  aastsi  a  li^  i^ 

the  taboun^  of  childbirth,  »o  Uutt  li 

hibitioo  A  heathen  motljer  and  cluid  iin^nt  h.*':^  -*« 

left  to  peiifih  for  want  of  a  Phai1aiv*s  jpn/fmmd 

asmtonce.     A  giat  Roman  -oitin-t    ,r.  fi<,ljit.'  .f 

to  view  the  unsocial  custon  '  . 

specifies  as  two  of  tlwdr  trani  ^ 

not  to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  t|>raig<  ni  f^^ 

to  any  but  the  ctrccmicisnL 

"  Tmdkllt  arcano  qoodainqna  votanliii  Umtk 
Mou  mosistnn  vlaa  aadaoi  olil  «Kxa  odoA 
Quacsitom  ad  fbotem  aolus  dediKiFfv^  rrrYn* 

Kow  the  truth  of  this  statement  h-.» 

foimally  denied,  and  it  seiem> 

these  paiticularpirohibttiooa  i- 

but  the  regulation  resp^-  *  ' 

was  more  unsocial  and 

referred  to  in  the  sati : 

Pharisees,  while  the  »piiii  ut  al<l 

Komans  was  at  its  height,  may  h  • 

stances  of  the  imput«d  chnrli»hoe*s  ahj-'  \.t.  » ^ 

justified  by  the  letter  of  their  imliu^i*.    li^ 


neas**  llirouifa  tasting,  t  v  utf  tny.  prvdatT 

analogons  to  Ukmc  of  tbc  L.  |  of  uw>  ftell^ 

The  prtaata  wonid      ■  -vr«  to  k-t    '  *-  ^ 

dsm^  tbem  not  rrvi  •*  a«r 

*T»*a4  o9wpuNf  (««0a;  <?k  w«nl  In  u  - 

Wtdr).  *  ^o  ^srptlau,"  &^»  HrradAMia.  "vv^  mSM 
a  Greek  witb  a  kias,  ikor  nae  a  Oredt  kntf^  ar  f«i.« 
uuldron ;  or  tasia  tba  Bieat  of  a^  oa  wlUdi  tol  itmmt 
by  a  Greek  knife,  Tbty  dtauk  owl  of  hetam  »*^ 
rituinff  (hem  p^rfytitalf*/.  And  If  ao/  (■»  lobAi^^ 
toucbrd  a  ttu  ;  plttofs  tntia  Ib^  SfOe.  titlMt 

ilatipii^  to  J  -  .toL  n  «T.  it,  4f>  ^iwl  1^  •i 

All  oihar  naikiA^.  liKriodlME  Ifca  JaSir  ^«i.  m  tmitm 


PBABIfiEBS 

ItffVBftl  dkl  leidlj  aomewhiit  toulentakie  whftt  was 
ferur  IQ  piinciple,  Dot  ot'  tbe  Jfew«  uuivendilly,  but 

Kthe  lACKl  imprtiuit  ii^iigioiu  pyty  8in«»ig  Uie 
m.  wX  the  ttme  wheu  ii«  wrote. 
An  Malfis^r  h^  ^xi^  pointed  out  by  G(«ig«i'  (p. 
'|(li)  between  tbe  Pharisee*  lUid  our  own  Puritant; 
pad  in  BOiue  potuts  Xhtre  are  uudoubied  leotures  of 
VDJlajrity,  brgioDiD^  evcQ  with  iimr  names.  BiJtb 
Wcr«  iiiaovatort:  thie  ooe  ag&iQ-tl  t}tx&  If^  orilio* 
toy  o/  Ui«  Sftdducaeh  the  oth«i-«  ngiiiiut  Ejiaccn 
jbtfiy.  Both  af  tbem  hoJ  i-cpublicun  teiitlfncie» : 
Umt  Flmruev  gloiifyiug  the  ot&ce  of  mbbi,  whidti 
4tpeod9ik  00  beaming  and  ptfrsooal  xncttt,  rattier 
^*  that  nf  pi-i&t,  which,  being  hereditarr,  de- 
jjdent  of  birtli ;  while  the  Puiitaos 
:  lieil  tnoUAicliy  aad  the  right  of 
.,  ^tjon,  KveiJ  lu  their  ital  for  reli- 
Ttitun  there  wa^  lome  resemblance:  the 
eAciiing  thi^maelve*  to  iu^truct  ditfciples  in 
wlt^  an  eainestuesiA  uever  equalled  in 
MOt;  wluie  m  SoutlaLid  the  F'uritiQji 
bnlUmt  example  to  modem  Kuiupe  of 
■ofaooU  for  the  oomoioii  ptH>[ile.  But  here 
Nj  tnum  tu  the  moat  ebseiitiol  poiiitA  of 
hn^'oo  they  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they  were 
dhtctiy  aiira^DtiiAtic.  The  Pharisees  wei^e  under 
Dm  Wiidii^  ot'  ibi-niB  in  the  manner  lUnwiy  de- 
icnbed^  while,  except  iu  tlie  strict  ohaerviujce  of 
the  >ii"-  "...  religion  of  the  PuriUiis  wjui  in 
Ihet  ijtujd,  and   they  ajwiilwl  even  tho 

inljii  1  I'upejy.Hiid  Prebiry  with  a  bilte*'^ 

oi  liuiigui«ge  copied  t'iom  the  deouiicialiciiu  of 
Ckrid  igaiJiftt  the  PliajriAeti^. 

If .  lu  rf^:ard  to  a  future  state,  Joseph na  preseuU 
Iht  Idiou  U  the  Pilar iaetss  in  such  a  light  to  his 
Gitidc  r«i<len»«  tliat  whatever  hiterpnetation  hia  am- 
b^gWHM  bwiiTLMge  nii^ht  po»»ibly  admit,  he  obvi* 
,M*iy  wouUl  hare  pixnluoed  the  imprenaJon  on  Greeks 
tiiAt  u*€  Pluui*««  belie vtid  m  the  Uaiwmigi^tioJi 
fi  Mttlt.  Thut  hi»  tftatemeut  n&tpectiug  them  it^ 
■ay  that  every  «oul  ia  impeiishable,  but  that 
1  of  good  men  only  pa^^ctt  over  lor  tiaii^mi' 
^)  toio  another  body — t^9ra$tdy€iw  *ls  Mrfpor 
^hite  the  t>oul  of  bad  men  is  c^uuttued  by 
puni^meot"  ^B,  J.  u,  8,  §H;  compare 
|5,  and  Ant.  rviii.  1,  §a,  and  Boetlcher, 
Itt  Imfervf,  pp.  519,  552).  And  there  aiT  two 
ttMHgfi  iu  the  GoiEpcls  which  might  countenance 
^  ikmi  oiM  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Heiod  the 
MrMdi  M  reprcKnted  as  thinking  that  Jezius  wa^ 
iitha  tlie  BupUat  naen  from  the  deud  (though  a.  dif- 
l««at  culuur  i»  giren  to  Hei^'fi  though tji  in  the 
mmtrpotitlmg  pu«age,  Luke  ix,  7>9j ;  and  another 
^  Jobn  U.  3|  where  the  quetitioD  in  put  to  Jc*u» 
viMlJticr  th«  bliod  man  him^>ir^  had  tinned,  or  Im 
Mmila»  tliat  he  waa  bom  blind?  Kot withstanding 
^m  pwMgK,  howerer,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
kidSctent  i«tMja  for  doubting  that  the  Phariaees  be- 
WflW  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in 
ik*  MiSKe  •i*u»e  as  tiic  early  Chrii>tiaufi»  Tliis  is 
ja^l  iu  xuxut^Uuic*  witli  St«    Paul's  Atatement  to 
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th«  chief  pneKtft  and  couiteil  (Acta  ixtii.  iJ),  tnat  hi 
WHS  B  PhaiiMe^  tlie  son  of  a  Phaiifce,  and  th«t  h** 
waa  odled  in  (|net>tH]ti  for  th^  hope  and  reaurreubcQ 
of  the  dead — a  staiemeut  wIiicH  would  haf^  btei 
peculiarly  diMngeuuuu^f  if  the  Phaiveei  had  mei<#»v 
bcliei'ed  in  the  tmfisroignitirin  of  »oul*»;  aud  ti  •• 
likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ^  teaching,  wlitcb 
do«fi  not  insist  on  the  dtx-triue  of  a  future  life  ua 
anything  uew^  but  aaAiinicv  it  n»  ali^eady  adopted  h} 
his  heaieni,  except  by  the  &Miduce«s,  although  \U 
cuudemna  M>n)e  unbptritual  conccptioti^  of  itit  uatuii. 
aite  eironwus  (Matt,  xxii,  3(> ;  Mjuk  lii,  25 ;  Luke 
XX.  34-36).  On  this  head  the  Mi»hna  i»  an  tllnt^ 
tiTiUon  of  the  ideas  iu  the  Go«p»tls,  as  diatiuguyiwl 
from  any  mere  tiwa^migratioix  gf  noaU;  and  ihc 
peculiar  phrase,  **  th<*  woi  Id  to  ctaue,"  of  whii'h 
d  aliir  i  ^ipx^M^^'oi  wa&  undoubtedly  ouly  tlie  tiau*- 

kbrnij  frequeotly  occuia  ia  it  {HlT\  th\$7\,  Avvth, 

Vu  7,  iv.  16  ;  comp.  Maik  i.  80 ;  Luke  iriii.  30). 
This  phnLie  of  ChriHtiana,  which  is  auteiior  to 
Chrii»tiauity,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T., 
though  fully  ju»tiHed  by  certahi  passages  to  l>e  IVjuiuI 
iu  some  of  its  latest  booka,'  k  essentially  diilereut 
fi-oraGieek  eonceptious  on  the  same  subject;  and 
genenUly,  iu  contradistinction  lu  the  purely  tem-^ 
poral  ble^ulug^  of  the  Mobaic  legi»tatiori,  the  Chiis- 
luui  iUe.1^  that  this  world  in  a  state  of  pittbtttion,  and 
tbit  eruy  one  after  ileath  will  huve  to  render  a 
litrict  aoxiunl  of  hi»acticuis,  wei  e  eipreii»ed  by  I*hjiri- 
sees  iu  Imiguage  which  it  is  impo^ble  to  mi»iinder- 
Btajid : — *'  This  world  may  be  likened  U}  a  couit- 
yaixl  III  compat  iK>n  of  the  world  to  come ;  therefort 
piepore  thyself  in  the  antethamber  that  thou  muycsl . 
enter  into  the  diiJng-ioom"  (v(n>(A,  iv.  !6). 
**  Everything  is  given  to  man  on  security,  and  a 
net  is  spi^ead  over  eveiy  living  cve»ture;  the  »hnp 
is  open,  and  the  merchant  credits ;  tlie  book  is  open, 
and  the  hand  records;  and  whosoever  chooses  tjo 
borrow  may  come  and  borrow:  for  the  coUertoi^ 
are  continually  going  round  daily,  and  obtain  pay- 
ment of  man,  whether  with  hi«  con»c'iit  or  without 
it ;  and  the  judgment  is  true  juftice ;  and  all  are 
prepared  for  the  least "  {AvuiA,  Hi.  16  u  **Ttw»it 
who  are  bom  aie  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live, 
and  the  quick  to  be  judged;  to  make  us  know 
undei^tandi  and  be  infoitncd  that  He  is  God ;  Ht 
is  the  Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge, 
Witness,  and  suing  Party,  and  wtU  judge  tlie# 
hereafter.  Blttted  be  He ;  for  in  His  prcaeuoe  (her« 
it  no  UBrighteouBDess,  fargeifidne«6,  respect  ol'  f^er- 
aoos,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ;  for  everything  ii 
Hia.  Know  also  that  everything  is  done  according 
to  the  aoooimt,  and  let  not  thine  evil  imagumtion 
persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  lefuge  ^j 
thee :  for  agiiinat  thy  will  va^t  thou  formed,  and 
against  thy  will  wast  thou  bom ;  and  agaimft  tliy 
will  dost  tJiou  live,  and  against  liiy  will  wilt  ihoti 
die ;  and  against  thy  will  muiit  thou  hereafter  ren- 
der an  account,  and  receive  judgment  in  the  pro- 
senoe  of  the  Supreme  King  of  kingi,  the  Holy  God» 


a  Al  laael  Ave  dlff«i«ni  explAnations  have  been  sug- 
§mt4  ot  Ihe  jiisiMp  Juhn  is.  2.  ¥inU  That  it  aUadea 
H  n  /#via)t  doctrlna  or  tlie  trsnamlgTaUcKi  of  aoula. 
ndlj  Tl»t  II  tefers  lo  ui  Al«'jundriue  doctrlm  of  tbe 
^tp^^^t^i^Mm  tit  «(>tU«.  tmt  nut  to  ibeir  trsnsmigralioo. 
t^y     ""  rdsmnuv  *'Vid  ihi*  man  tin,  as  tk€ 

llru  UiA  parvnu  ita.  a*  u«  mif,  titui  be  wu 

^^.  r  ',\y,  lliAi  i%  Invulvefi  Lhe  tUbbuilciU  id*« 

if  ila»  puwiibiiujr  >jf  an  InfiJjtd  *iuuiug  Ui  hit  iDoLber'* 
••■h.  Mhly  rtial  tl  i*  (■•Uitded  vu  th«  prrHtcaiuuiria^i 
aallMA  Ihal  the  Uuui&eM  txi>m  tmiO  «^m  •  ptixOiMf 


pixnkhment  for  sins  wMcb  the  blind  maa  afunwarda  eeta- 
milled :  Jutt  «*  It  tuis  been  aogipeslMl.  In  a  rcmarkaMt 
puaasei,  tiiat  ibe  deatb  before  l«»li  of  the  Prlnciwi  Ali&e^ 
lofiaxt  children  (Lbrve  la  number)  was  a  precedine  |)Qntoii< 
nwut  for  ber  tnbeequeni  abanduument  of  ber  lalbur, 
iauiei  U*  See  Stewart  b  Piiilo$ophf,  vol.  IL  ^pp^  v1,.  and 
Wm  CucLOieoi&Flit't  of  !>•  Werte  and  l<Uc)c<^.  ad  idci**. 

l>  The  cBrLleBt  u-it  iu  »appurt  of  ii«e  eApr<:niuci  is  yitt* 
bops  *  Ibe  new  heavens  ami  ihm  imw  earUi "  i^rviuiiied  bj 
ItAMh  (Ia.  Lav.  IMa).  Cuiii|MR  ItAO.  vU.  3T,  iL  il^  Ii 
navt,  Id 


fm 
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itontf  in  tninJ  fjiai  th"  ncLon^  of  whirh  vncii  .1 
*»ricl  iicroiuil  wta  !o  b<"  (ttmleretl  Wttiv  not  nn'trty 
llii-vM  relisiied  to  by  the  fpiriluul  piuplicU  mMnh 
«tii  Mi(^ih  (la.  I.  16,1 7  ;  Mie  vL  8),  nor  (-t'entJioie 
«fijoiii«ii  in  the  Fentiiteuch,  but  included  tiicoe 
fkhn\  Misly  (kuppoaed  to  havc>  btf^n  nrdly  tniuamitttHl 
by  Moaea  on  Mouut  iaiimi,  tin<l  the  whole  hotly  uf 
the  UiwtttioD^  of  the  tldi^m.  They  iiiclud*«d,  in  ^jnct, 
ali  thoAft  weietnoutal  **  works/*  iigain«it  tiie  c^lf.jsicy 
of  which,  iu  the  deliTfiiTuice  of  the  hiuoari  soul,  St. 
I^ul  *o  onphiitiuilly  protei^ted. 

IlL  In  relemnce  to  the  o|ntiiotii»  of  the  PhftriMtt 
couc^nuni;  the  fi^oedom  of  the  will,  a  didicultT 
Aii^»  irom  the  very  promin«ut  position  which 
they  occupy  ia  the  accounU  of  Jo<E4>phus,  wheresu 
tioihing  vitttUy  €i«iLChil  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
th<«  FtiariMet  •eenui  to  depend  oa  tham  opiniooi, 
nod  Mine  of  hii  expi'esaloiui  are  Gi«uk,  rather  thno 
Hebrpw.  **  There  wet^  three  lectf  of  the  J  ewe,"  he 
iKip*  *<  which  had  diliei^ent  couceptiom  r«spectii^ 
hvimaiii  uUrtim,  of  which  on*  wa«  called  Phmiisees, 
th«  i-ST^ud  Siulducoe^,  und  the  thinl  Ksaeoffii.  The 
l'h4Pi»ei«  tnf  llint  »onie  thi[i<;s,  and  not  all  thmgK, 
Alio  the  ••rrl;  of  mtej  but  that  some  thing*  *m  in 
our  own  [*«wt?i"  to  be  and  not  to  !«,  But  the 
iuMineB  dcchtrc  that  Fate  rule^  all  thin^,  and  that 
nothing  liiMpfieiis  to  man  except  by  it^  deo'ee.  The 
SHt!<liu'^s,  on  th«  other  hnud,  Uke  away  Fate, 
h(»ldiHg  Umt  it  is.  a  tUrn^  of  iiciught,a«d  that  hutoou 
■ffaihi  do  not  depend  upon  it ;  but  in  their  estimate 
all  tbittg*  ai-e  in  t^ie  power  of  oitii^rea,  as  being 
ouiiielve!)  the  canscs  of  our  ^ood  things,  and  mcK?t- 
tng  wltli  evils  through  oitr  own  LiicoQ»idei7iit«nc»Li'* 
(oonip,  xviii.  l,  i^,  and  B,  J.  \L  8,  §14).  On 
ivading  tiii^  (KUi^ige,  and  the  othei's  which  Uvir  on 
the  come  »uhjic*ct  in  Jofiephtui*«  workit,  the  suspicion 
luttunillj  miset  that  he  wah  biasied  bj  a  desii^e  to 
make  the  Giveks  believe  that,  like  the  Git^ks,  ilie 
JewH  had  phiUhiDphiciii  *ect£  anionipit  t ' 
At  any  nite  his  woiiU  do  nut  ivpiis^iit  t 

atf  they  Wf^i^e  really   held  by  the  tlii\     ,     ,; 

partiefi.  We  may  I'eel  oeitniUf  thut  the  intkieii^'e  ot 
fuio  was  not  tlie  point  on  which  didcu^ions  i^espect- 
ing  free-will  turimJ,  thuugh  thfrie  may  luive  been 
(liirtTcuces  iis  to  iiku  way  in  which  the  intui'po.sitiou 
of  G<)tl  in  human  silliiii*  wa*  to  be  iT^?u'd<iil.  Thus 
tlie  ideas  of  the  fl&ttenea  aiij  likely  to  have  bwu  ex- 
l^itsK-ied  in  liui|;un|re  appaiOL'hing  to  the  woidf  of 
t'hnst  (Wiitl,  X,  29,  30,  vi.  26^.U),  aud  it  is  vuy 
dilTicuU  to  believe  that  the  Siidducees,  who  itccepted 
the  rtulhority  of  the  Ppntateudi  aiul  other  booU  of 
llw?  Old  Ttisfaim'nt,  excluded  fJod,  iu  tJieir  rnuiv|H 
tJouK,  hiim  nil  inllut^ni-e  on  huniui  aetionp*  On 
the  whole,  in  leiei'eure  to  thi«  p»mt,  tlie  opiition  of 
<)n4etA  (  Oeschicfite  db*  J*fden^  iii.  50i*)s*fi'nis  urn 
improbalile,  that  the  leol  dirteanioe  between  the 
Phiin»ieeii  uial  Stulilucees  witii  at  hr«t  piiiio.tical  i\m\ 
politJcaL  He  coojettui-ds  tbut  the  weiilUiy  and 
,iiist^««ji7itiL*al  Sviducces  in  their  WHrs  nmi  uegfH-in- 
XtQUi  with  tli^e  SyiiatiH  cuteied  into  uiallcianrfiolicj 
and  cu^culatintiA  of  prudence,  while  the  zmloiia  Pha- 
hie£$,  li:«daitiin^  worldly  wiHlum.  Imd  ntiei^  on 
dicing  what  ftt^^inw]  light,  and  on  Imving  tJie  «fvcnt 
10  Gild:  aitd  Uiat  iJkisJ  led  to  ditleieutv*  in  foiinaJ 
tlieonc&  and  tmUiphy  '  '  *  '  ut*.  Thr  pnecite 
nMtnif   (jf   thofe    diri  M*  iiot    LCit.Min(y 

kjifr^v,  tu  no  writiTig  .  i-  on  th*'  suhji^cl 

ba»  been  pi^aaerved  by  the  Jews,  ttud  on  mritt«t's  of 
this  kind,  it  iM  uivA^  t4}  tnuft  iiniiaevvrrlly  Lne 
»i,ih'tneriU  olr-vn  mUciisary.    [:5Am)UCki:8.] 

IV'.   la    ;^i>raacc  ui  iliu  »piiit  ol'  picw^iytiiiu 


I  iino.-i^  thf  l*hJ4rtiie*«,  fhi**«"»'  i*  mdiiifnt*h(#i 


baWe  un|V' 

CTirly  ditlLi> 

i^al&tjne,    wnich    wu*   iui^    m    |Mopx>ituM  ItH 

bi-eadth,  and  whidi   yet,  tiTim    lUin  to  "^ 

w^   only    It'O    ^'-^  '  r^.    or   out   quit*  lH 

English  miltifl  lo  li    \*   n^wwMnta^  # 

having  been  ciTih  ^,  uiJ  nM|,nl(fui  lOtW 

yeart  before  Christ,  would  uj;  tiurtAflf« 

have  been  too  tniali  to  ooiit  uui^  tV 

whole  growing  population  of  iLs  JiilJutOL    fWl, 

through  bdixapping  (Joel  iii.  ^&\  throq^  kaibf 

into  captivity  by  military  inoiv 

enemies  (2  rC.  xvii.  6,  ziriti^ 

a,  9),  through  dight  (Jcr. 

oomioeroa  (Joeeph.  Atd,  xx.  2,  ^i),  aitd 

thmugh  ordinary  eznigntlon,  Jewt  at  Ih* 

Chri»t  hid  Uoome  scattered  ov«r  Ui«  fafiwt ; 

of  the  civilisod  world.    On  the  day  of 

that  great   fc»tiv"S    nr«    u>.i,h    th*  J, 

Mofea  to  have  b»'  '  iW 

heaven  {Futinii  1  '^^ 

are  said  to  ha^-e  be^u  j^t^niblui  wi4h  oqi 

one  place  at  JertUAilem,  **  frutn  ev«ry  ngi<n 

heaven/'      Admitting  that  thiA 

hyperbole  (uomp.  iuhn  ui.  25),  there  orail  Uti 

been  eome  tcrundation  for  it  in  fact ;  aod  t^  w 

meratiou  of  the  rahou^  c£»uiithei  from  wjivrh  J** 

ai>e  fioid  to  have  been   present  girt*  *  ti^  ^ 

of  the  widely-read  exi«tetic>e  of  Jewub  vaOXi* 

mti«.     Now  it  \*  not  unlikely,  Ihoadi  H  ma^ 

he  proi^  from    '      "    -      *'     -t,  t,  |3),  th^ 

tnls^ions  jind  org^  vrodocc  ro&t«^ 

fvions,   although    u  4 

existed  amonj^  the  ]'hmn«^«a  ilhi  Urt.t«>% 

ffatidtituih,  Jdrttt.  iriii.  15).     Hut,  at 

then  existing  rfgiiktions  or  it 

i\(1bitjed  facilities  whkh  do  t^ 

^y^agogues  or  Chmtijtn  di 

new  views  to  a  congrcgiLticiii 

iv.  I  (J),      Under   ^irh    ivrtg-^' 

ajitrit  of  the  Phnn 

for  inquiry,  and  > 

oonUx»vei-sies,     Ttms   Miei"    rjj.nn   |h 

favoming  ciicurngt^ucefl  for  Hfint*  in 

lytes,  when  Uie  givntest  o!  ili  m  v      1  «.j 

race,  a  Phimw**  by  edii. 

and  a  Homan  dtiien  b> 

t^'linn  nt'  .fesua   to  ll* 

already  beflifrwJ   m  tl 

confronted  the  vh^^-'  ^'■ 

and  oral  luw  by  1 

obtjuutid  the  civij 

Ui  bienkingdown  c\«?iy  Utiitei  W4«r««n 

rijiee,  liieek,  and  Koinai^  atid  in  eniJ 

uiiite  aU  nuiiikind  by  lUt  UiAhtthofMi  oTft^ 

€hn«iikUiity. 

LtttnxiHff, —  In  idditi«ai  i'^  'i'-  N'-^  T< 
Jo^'phns,   and   the   MisltiTA, 
iLpiphainns  Aiirm^ujk   ffn-r 
the  Noleii 
6.  tut,,  tiw  tk 

Wliters  i*^  Wiy    u*lt»»:j4rct, 

in  modein  liteiatui^ortecevei-al  ti«iii 
imot  Tlnataurm,  vol.  xsii. ;  ai 
//I'^m^otf  00  Matth.  iii,  7»  whaive 
biniral  de&riiptJfn  is  giTeii  a^  *evfn 
riMses.  whidii  frtmi  tt»  bcinff  «^' 
taluflj  m  uol  tnJVitcd  tii  iLiJ 
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BnickerV  FK^tcrif^  Crilica  I'hiloaophvtet  ii.  744-  I 
7M;  Milman's  /fUturyofUieJetct,i\.  71  ;  Ewalil'.  | 
i^emihichte  des  Vulkes  Isniel,  ir.  415-419;  and  j 
thm  Jnhrh'tnJcrt  des  /IciU,  p.  5  &c.  of  Gfroi-er,  . 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  tlio  importance  of  the 
Mishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud  ge- 
neiiilly.  See  also  the  following  works  br  modem  ■ 
JBarneil  Jews :  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Jxidenihuma  i 
mii  scimr  Sckten^  i.  I9i} ;  GiTietz,  Qetchichte  dtr  j 
/udbi,  iii.  r»;8-jld  ;  Ilerzfeld,  Geschichte  des ' 
VoVivs  hrnd,  iii.  358-3GJ ;  and  Geiger,  Urschrift ! 
mti  Ut'hersctzHtvjen  der  Bibei,  p.  103  &c.    [E.  T.] 

PHA'ROSH  vBTHB :  ♦<Jpo» :  Phuroa^     Else-  j 
arhei-e  pAitOSH.    The  same  variation  is  fofond  in  the 
iieaeva  Vension  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

PIIAB'PAB  OBIB.  f.  e,  Parpar:  ^*A^pwpa ; 
Alex,  ^ap^apa:  Phirphir).  The  second  of  the 
two  "  riviTs  of  iJam-'iscus  " — AUana  and  Pharpar — 
lilliidod  to  bj  Naaman  (2  K.  v.  12). 

The  two  jiriucipal  sti-«fams  in  the  district  of  Di»- 
nuscus  are  the  B'triuli  and  the  A*caj: — in  fact, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  river.*' 
riiere  are  food  grounds  for  identifying  the  Barada 
with  the  Abana,  and  thera  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
Bltemative  but  to  oonsider  the  Afcaj  as  being  the 
I'harpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  Damascus, 
tlie  Awaj  has  not,  like  the  Barad^i^  any  coimexion 
with  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Jthel  Asunxd.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.E. 
•lopes  of  Htrmon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
J€nn,  dose  to  a  vilLigo  called  Amy,  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  during  the  fir^t  port  of  its  course. 
It  then  runs  S.E.  bv  K*f^  Ilamctir  and  Sasa,  but 
soou  recovering  itself  by  a  tuni  northwaitis,  ulti- 
mateiy  ends  in  tlie  Biihret  Ifijawh,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  thiw  lakes  or  swamps  of  Da- 
mascuH,  nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles 
from,  the  point  at  which  it  startod.  The  Aicaj  has 
liMD  investigated  by  Dr.  Thtimsun,  and  is  described 
bT  bim  m  the  Biblioth^ca  Sttcra  for  May,  1849 ;  see 
jjn  Robinson  {B.  R.  iii.  447,  8).  It  is  evidently 
much  inferior  to  the  Burudti,  for  while  that  is  eztra- 
ortlinarily  ooiiious,  and  also  i)erenni:il  in  the  hottest 
■cnsons,  this  is  doscriboii  as  a  small  lively  ^  stream, 
not  unfroquently  dry  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
On  tlie  maps  of  Kie|>ert  (1850)  and  Van  de  VeMe 
f  I85S)  the  name  of  Wndif  Biirittr  is  foimd,  appa- 
rcatly  that  of  a  valley  parallel  to  the  Amy  near  Kefr 
OuH'ctw;  but  what  the  authority  for  this  is  the 
writer  has  not  succeeiltnl  in  di>covcring.  Nor  has 
b«  found  any  name  on  the  maps  or  in  the  lists  of 

Dr.  Robinson  answering  to  T<ii}raA,  ^ j%J>  ^7 

shkh  Pharpar  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
9  K.  T.  12. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  re- 
ported bj  Schwarz  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
r.'hrerrire  of  our  oixiinary  kleas  regarding  these 
0.MHIIS.  They  call  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
BtfwU)  the  Phai-par,  and  give  the  name  Amana 
«r  Karmion  (an  old  Talmtidic  namr,  see  vol.  i. 
pu  26)  to  a  stream  which  Schwan  dennnbes  ai 
fianipg  froin  a  fountain  called  el  Banuly^  1 1  mile 
I  Iwi  Djnna  ^Beit  Jenn),  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
I  (see  also  the  refemioe  to  the  Nubian 
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geographer  by  Hpscuiua,  fhct,  1132  a).     Wliat  ii 
inti'ndcd  by  this  the  writer  is  at  a  Ukm  to  know.  [O.J 

PHAUZITE8,  THE  OyiBn :  A  ♦opsW- 
Alex.  ^ap4si  Pharetitae).  The  descendants  at 
Pharez,  the  sou  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20).  They 
were  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Heuonites  ani 
the  Hamulites. 

PHASE'AH  (nOB :    Ptar^ ;    Alex,   ^.wi 
Phasea),     Paskaii  2  (NtL.  vli.  51). 

PHASE'LISr«a<n)A{y:  Phatelis).  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Aria  Minor,  on  the  confiws  of  I.yi  ia  and 
Pamphyl'a,  and  coiu«quently  awribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  to  one  an«l  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Its  commerce  wai  onnsidorable  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  for  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  it  was  out 
of  a  number  of  Greek  towns  which  carried  on  trade 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Hauseatic  oon- 
fedeiiuy  in  the  mi<kile  ages.  They  had  a  common 
temple,  the  Hellenium,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and 
nominated  irpoardreu  for  the  legulation  ot  com- 
mercial questions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  the  preud'hommes  of  Uie 
Middle  Ages,  who  presided  over  the  couila  of  pie 
powder  (pieds  poudrr's,  peilhrs)  at  the  different 
staples.  In  later  times  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as 
a  resort  of  the  Pamphylum  and  Cilician  pirates.  Its 
port  was  a  convenii'nt  one  to  make,  for  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takht'du),  which  backed 
it  at  a  distance  of  only  five  miles,  is  nearly  8(X)0 
feet  in  height,  and  constitutes  an  admirable  land- 
mark from  a  great  distance.  Phaselis  itself  stood 
on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  feet  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  was  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low  isthnraa,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  lake,  now  a  peetiferons 
manh.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  weie  a  cIo;wl 
port  and  a  rondhtcad,  and  on  the  wwtem  a  larger 
artificial  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  remains  of  this  may  btill  be  tiaceil 
to  a  considerable  extent  below  the  sur&ce  of  tlie 
water.  The  nuisonry  of  the  pier  which  protected 
the  small  eastern  port  is  neaily  perfect.  In  this 
sheltered  position  the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while 
they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  tlie  whole 
region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  coveieii 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  name  of  I*ityun  to  t'ne 
town.  For  a  time  the  Phaselius  coiitiiicil  their 
rebtions  with  the  Pamphylians  to  tlie  pur{M«ea 
just  mentioned ;  but  tliey  subsequently  joined  the 
piratical  league,  and  suffered  in  consequence  the 
loss  of  their  independence  and  their  town  l.iiids  in 
the  war  which  was  waged  by  the  lioman  ciin»ul 
Publius  Servilius  Isnuricus  in  the  years  77-75  ii.o. 
But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a  girat  extent 
fostered  the  pirates  by  the  demand  which  sprang 
up  for  domo^tic  sUves  upon  the  change  of  maimers 
brought  about  by  the  spoliation  of  Carth-^ge  and 
Corinth.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  m-viy  thi»usBnd 
slaves  were  passed  through  Deloe — which  m-as  tht 
mart  between  Asia  and  Europe— in  a  single  day ; 
and  the  proverb  grew  up  thei-e,  "Efiiropf ,  icari^ 
TAfiwor*  /|f  Aov-  virra  ir4wparat,  Bui  when  the 
Cilidans  had  acquired  such  power  and  audacitj  as 
to  bweep  the  seas  as  far  as  the  Italiaui  aval,  and 
internipt  the  supplies  of  ctim,  it  InH-ame  time  to 
interfere,  and  the  expe«litioL  .f  Se-riliu.>i  «inimeD<«d 
the  work  which  was  al^crvaids  complcteil  by 
Pompey  the  Great. 

of  this  name  soiqp'ets       ^  Such  in  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word  l*A<ir;or.  tresltO  ai 
■rtlele;  bat  no  trace  of  it  a|>peani  1:^  '  HibTw.  acrording  to  UcMnlus  sihI  KUret     IV  I*umj 
iMmrvrr  (rViMM  vn  Amos  1.  3\  nuArn  it  "or^iked'* 
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It  k  in  rtie  intcrvi*)  bttw«»n  th«  erowth  of  thf 
Cilkun  piracy  naJ  Lh»  Seiviluyi  ei()«dU(act  thitt 
tlie  JnddeQtA  11!  luted  in  th«  Fii-&t  Book  of  Hxeoibrai 
oocun'ed,  1'he  Homaus  iirc  /^iprip^eiited  bh  requiring 
ftll  thdr  allies  to  reoder  up  to  Simon  the  high- 
prient  uny  Jewiah  exile»  who  nwy  hnv^  t«keii  r«fuge 
among  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  Oftm«^riua 
(Icttig  i»f'  SyHft),  Attains  iklnji^  of  PenfJinm*)* 
Ariaj-atlies  {ot  Poiitu*i,  oud  Arsaces  fof  Paathia)| 
««*  redplente  of  llwse  minsiTeSi  tJie  author  »dds  that 
lUr  coijaiil  also  wrote  :—th  iriffai  rij  x*^f^  **i 
Sa^if^<i,UT7  (riiY/tiuft  coi)jectur«*<<  Aa^t^d«f^,  and  oa« 

Arjkov  ital  itr  MvrSoi/  iral  fis  2(Ki/4^Ka  ncol  f<> 
T-^jK  Kapiay  koI  rts  ^dfjiOtf  Koi  tls  t^v  Ua.fi^>vKia¥ 

tfi  ^(JiSoK  ic«d  fir  ^atriiXiia  Kcd  «if  K«i  ical 
*U  lIlTjr  icol  cu  "Apa^of  tca\  th  r^f^rvvay  koX 
ICWIof,  Kol  K^po¥  Ko}  Kvprfitniv  it  Mucc.  tr.  23  u 
Jt  will  t»e  aVexyrveH  that  all  the  pluoas  nnmed,  with 
the  f-xcoptJon  of  Cyprun  and  C'yrene,  He  oo  the 
Kifrtiwny  of  murine  tratllc  between  Syria  and  Italy. 
The  Jewish  tihiveji,  whether  kidonpped  by  their  own 
onuntrymen  (E^z.  ni.  16)  or  obtained  by  raids 
(2  K.  T*  2^,  appear  in  early  timtA  to  hav*  been 
transmitted  to  the  west  coa^t  of  Asia  Sdmor  by  this 
route  ifee  Fju  wvii.  13;  Joel  iii,  G). 

The  eij«tence  of  the  mountain  SolyniA,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  tJie  immediate  oeighbonrhood 
of  Phiselis,  rendci^  it  probable  that  the  descendants 
of  tome  of  these  l»nieUtefl  foimed  a  population  of 
some  }in|mrtanoe  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  (Herod.  H. 
178 ;  Stmb.  liv,  c.  3 ;  Lit.  xxxvii«  23;  Mela,  i.  14 ; 
Ik»tifort,  Karamania,  pp«  &3-56).        [J.  W.  B.] 

PHAS'IRON  (♦a<rip<£i^:  Phaaeron;  PasiroH), 
the  name  of  the  he.id  of  an  Arab  tiibe,  **  the  children 
nf  I'hijftiron"  (I  Mncc  tx.  <jfl),  defeated  by  JooAthan, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  kaown.     [B.  h\  W.j 

PHAB'BAROS  \^i»ffffi>^ffos:  FkaturiMa).  Pjl* 
SHDH  (I  lisdr.  V.  25), 

PHE'BE.     [PiiOKBE.] 

PHfiXICE-  K  See  PiioEyiCE,  Phoeihoia. 
2.  Moi^  propel  ly  PiiOKSix  {^ottn^^  Actaiivii,  12), 
thnngh  probohly  our  tiim4atoi-»  meJiot  it  to  be 
pronounced  Ph^nice  in  two  syllable,  as  oi>pa«ed  to 
Phenki  ( ♦otvfiti),  Acts  »,  Id)  in  three. 

The  place  under  our  present  oontiiidenitinn  wu  a 
town  audi  harbour  on  the  aouth  coaiit  of  Crete  ; 
and  the  name  was  douMleu  derived  fiTom  the  Greek 
word  for  the  palm- tree,  whldi  Tlieophmstus  «ays 
WAS  iodi^nous  in  the  iiihnd.  [Palm-tukk,]  The 
ai>cient  notii'es  of  Phoenix  convei^  remarkably  to 
eetabliith  its  identity  with  the  modern  L^itny.  hesidm 
Ptolemy 'li  longitude*^  we  Iiave  Pliny's  statement  that 
it  was  (aa  Lutro  is  k  in  the  narrowest  pari  of  the  inland, 
MoreoTtr,  we  find  applied  to  this  locality,  by  the 
modem  Greeks,  not  only  the  word  Phir^-hCt  which 
in  elenrly  Pftoenir,  but  also  the  words  AnopoliM  md 
Aradena^  Now  Stephanies  Byzantinus  says  that 
AnopoliJi  is  the  same  with  Aradcjia«  and  liieroclee 
Mys  that  Anidena  is  the  same  with  Phoenix.  The 
l«^t  authurity  mJdfl  also  that  the  island  ofCLAUDA 
i«  very  near.  We  see  fmlher  that  all  tlie«  indi- 
*3ition*  Gone&pond  exactly  with  what  we  rend  in 
the  Acts.  St.  PauPs  ship  was  at  Fair  Havens, 
which  is  some  miles  to  the  E,  of  Lutro;  bat  she  was 
bound  to  the  westward,  and  the  sailor*  wished  to 
Nswh  Phoenix  ixxrii.  B-IQ);  and  it  was  in  making 
llii  attempt  that  they  were  caught  by  the  gal«  and 
4}ivtD  to  Ckiida  .ib.  13-16). 


PniLADElPHIA 

i^tiU  there  wert  till  hitely  two  diifleitliiei  ta  < 

matter,    and   *^^    -      *   ■■■■^     lr«t«  \ 

thrni    itt  BO  rl«ii 

mHtirione*!,     I  ;  t#4, 1 

v(¥ll  acquunted  witit  Uiw  cxmf>u  ti^wt  ihrrel 

harbour  jMireaboulM  nt  hU  afltirdiiif;  a  m^  s 

This  is  simvl  'rtACt.     The  r«alfi 

at  rest  by  ar.  nee,  and  esp<^aily  N  t 

late  surTey '^-  ^..,   — '   .-.ru. ...-.     .•,.,, 

whofio  drawing,  showlnt: 

the  liarbour,  was  Brst  po 

edition  of  Uie  L<ift  tvtd 

p.  332.     Ao  aocount  I  > 

to ueid  in  the  »e<<ODd  edition  or  * ' 

SMiptrrfcA  of  St,  Paul,  p,  «56. 

if  n  verbal  one.     The  aailotv  h 

Phofnix  as  Xtf^Uu  Trti  KpifTiir  ^Aeirpi  - 

kifia  KO^  Kflri  X^P^"*  wherm*  /tj^/o  i- 

slieltered  from  these  winds.      1 

been  rememVu-n-d  that  s»meii 

harbour  beoutse  of  tt«  exposure  i>  ..  •  > 

the  pwplexfty  it  at  once  trmoved  * 

xark  as  expi easing:  the  diie.  tiou  hi  ■ 

blows,  or  by  bearing  in  i ■ 

everjr  thing  from  bifown  | 

of  Phoenix  or  Lutm  dcr*  "  l'>i.>ii' — fr'O'u 

to'cardt  the  iand  trftiieh  mckifet  ilf— in  ihe 

of  "Njutb-west  and  north- w«t/*  [J,  .  .  ..  j 

PHEfiT8IT£8  (♦ept (tuoi :  Ph€rmt%%  1  &i 
riii,  «9;  =  Perizzite»:  comr.  Frr.  w.  I. 

PHER'EZrrE;    FT 
Caios  :  Pherfiaew ;  Phr 
i.  21.    The  latter  of  thf-5-  :-. 
meut  in  accoFlaniie  with  t(    - 
30;  JaJg*  i.  4,  &r.p  uotitT?<i  unwr  it.nir  _ 

PHI'CHOL  :^b^B;  Samar.  fe  *Dt  f^; 
Alfx.  ♦msX;    Jofiepb,   ^  / ^fcidMl  dill 

cnf>tai«  of  the  army  of  -i  nf  ofiW  PI** 

U^itines  of  Ger«r  in  the  d^v^  -•*  ^***  Ahnimm  ^Om 
xxi.  22,  32)  and  laaafl  (xirt  26)*  JiBflf  mt^ 
tions  him  on  the  second  ocgbsoq  etdf,  Qo  tdnt^Om 
hand  the  LXX.  introduce  Ahiusah.  AtewMk^t 
other  compoiLion,  on  the  first  al**,  ByOeiVM* 
the  name  is  treated  as  \l  '  nia^d* 

"  motilh  of  all."    By  I  i  -'l^*i„ 

it  is  derived  from  a  root  y^it,  u»  i>v  ^tiTrng.     b^\ 

HiUig  (FhiUstaer,  §57)  refer*  U  to  the  Sa&ieil 
pitschula,  a  laifiiiriik,  pointing  out  thul  AbnMi 
had  planted  a  tamarisk  in  Beenheba,  and  eocsifvilif 
the  name  w^th  Elah,  Berosua,  T.^i-rMuKL.  miJ  uihrr 
nam  ex  of  persons  and  places  sagi  *-• 

of  tn-e* ;  and  with  tl^e  name  <  / 

Palestine  (Jutiieph.  AtU.  xii.  4, 
Greet •«.  Stjivk  ( fffua,  Jtc,,  p 
aroidsi  fiuphi  speculation^-  V' 
jVom   these  nu'ie  conjtt' 

Philutline  name,   the  ui  ^ 

which  ai'e  lost  to  ns.  £(j 

PHILADELPHIA  {%  ♦iXa8tA^*«i_ 
dtiphia).     A  town  on   ti 
Phrygia  CatArecauniene, 
of  Pergamns.     It  was  ^;: 
of  Tmolus,  on  the  south- 
AtiirB-ghial  SdK  a  r^vei 
gam tu  of  antiquity,  and  ti94 

(the  Herman)  in  the  ne»_  -fd 

r  ■  -nt  25  niile«  to  the  wiat  of  iht  alft»« 

Thiji  btter  is  nHHi  iiimmIiJ  bra 

t' V .,..^.  Miah^htthr  (dtyoTGod),     il»  «^ 

tiOQ  IB  952  feet  above  tKe  am,    Tlir  nCM  9>oai 


PHILABOUES 


PHILKIIOH 
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b  Iricb-F  ▼o^cmic,  uul  geologically  Rpeaking  bdoogs   of  the  Chrbtitn  to  whom  Pnul  addrmed  ibis  fipiiUi 
lb  iSe  distrki  of  l*hrygia  GatacecaumeDe,  on  the    ''*'"'"     ' 


edge  of  which  it  li«.  The  aoil  was  ei- 
fanHMty  fiivoanibla  to  the  gix>wth  of  rines,  crle- 
hnted  bw  Viivil  for  the  soimdness  of  the  wine  ti:e/ 
prodiioed;  and  in  all  probability  Phibdelphia  was 
buiH  by  Attalus  m  a  mart  for  the  great  wine- 
Mnodueiog  ngioa,  extending  for  500  stadet  in  length 
bjr  400  in  breadth ;  for  its  coins  have  on  them  the 
hand  of  B«ochus  or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo 
eoni|iareB  the  soil  with  that  in  the  neighbouiiiood 
cfCktana  in  Sicily;  and  modem  traTellors  describe 
Ihe  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  Ura,  with  here  and 
ftiitra  Tast  trap-dykes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been 
llnoadooian,  and  the  national  character  to  hare 
tteeo  retained  ew  in  th«  time  of  Pliny.  There 
warn,  boworer,  as  appears  from  Ker.  iii.  9,  a 
lyiMgHgae  of  Hellenixing  Jews  there,  as  well  as 


in  behalf  cf  Onesimaa.  He  was  a  natire  probabiy 
of  Colosaae,  or  at  all  ercnts  lired  in  that  dtj  whe<i 
the  ApoeC:  wrote  to  him ;  fiiYt,  because  Oiiesimus 
wns  a  Coloasian  (Col.  iv.  9) ;  and  «eoondly,  because 
Archippus  was  a  Coloasian  (Col  ir.  17),  whom 
Paul  associates  with  Philemon  at  the  begiining 
of  his  letter  (Philem.  1, 2).  Wicacler  {CknmoiogH^ 
p.  452)  aiigues,  iodcai,  from  C)l.  ir.  17,  thai 
Archippus  was  a  Laodicean ;  but  tie  efawre  in  that 
pasHage  on  which  the  point  tarns,  refers  evidently 
to  this  Colossians  (of  whom  Archippos  was  ooa 
therefore),  and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicaea 
spoken  of  in  the  prerious  Terse,  as  Wicselcr  inad- 
rertently  supposes.  Theodoret  {Prooem,  m  Epist. 
ad  PhU,)  states  the  ancient  opinioa  in  aaying  that 
Philemon  was  a  dtiien  of  Colossae,  and  tlutt  his 
house  was  pointed  out  there  as  Ute  as  the  6flh 
century.  The  legendary  history  supplies  nothing 
on  which  we  can  rely.     It  is  reUted  that  Philemon 


I  Christian  Ghnrch.    The  locality  continued  to  be  .  became  bishop  of  Colossae  {Constii.  Apott,  Tii.  46), 
mbfect  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time  \  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero, 


9f  flii-abo  rendered  even  the  town-walls  of  Phil*- 
Mpkia  unsafe;  but  its  inhabitants  held  pertina- 
liotnly  to  the  spot,  perhaps  from  the  profit  which 


It  is  evident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Pliilemon 
was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  he  is 
represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household, 


MUinilly  accrued  to  them  from  their  city  being  the  ;  and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  towaids 
itaplo  of  the  great  wine-district.    But  the  expense   his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.     He  was  in- 


if  raparation  was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
lortrty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  C3iurch 
''   ^  I ...  Sri  lAutphf  fx«cf  S^MVUjr,  Rev.  iii.  8), 


debted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his 
personal  portidpation  in  the  Gospel.     All  inler- 
,.  I  preters  agree  in  assigning  that  signilicanoe  to  #€«»- 
vho  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popu- '  r6v  /ioi  wpoere^Ufif  in  Philem.  19.    It  is  not 
Ation,  and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purpoHos,  as   certain    under  what  drcumstances   they  became 


*«11  aa  subject  to  prix-ate  loss  by  the  destruction  i  known  to  each  other.     If  Pftol  visited  Colt 
if  thrir  own  property.     PhiUdelphia  wai  not  of  I  when  he  passed  through  llnygia  on  his 
mflldent  importance  in  the  Koman  times  to  have  .  sionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  6),  it  was  undoubtedly 


•w-ooarts  of  its  own,  but  bdonged  to  a  jurisdiction 
4  wrbidi  Sardis  was  the  centre. 

It  has  ben  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia 
acnptad  the  site  of  another  town  named  Callatebus, 
£  which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of  Xerxes's 
Hureh,  as  frmous  for  the  production  of  a  sugar 
roaa  the  kokm  torghMm  and  sweetwort  (^y  rf 
\m9pt9  H^uecpTol  fiilKi  ix  fufplmis  re  xtd  wvpoi 
'ri,  vii.  31).  But  by  the  way  in  which  he 
Callatebus  (of  which  the  name  is  only 
\  fiom  him)  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
ar  from  the  Maeander,  from  which  the  ruins  of 
U(kiA-«A«Ar  cannot  be  len  diAtant  than  from  30  to 
O  nstle**  while  they  are  very  nenr  the  Cugamus. 
1m  cnmrmous  plane-tree,  too,  which  struck  Xerxes's 
ttantioa,  and  the  abundiinoe  of  the  /ivpliai,  point 
9  m  region  well  fumUhed  with  springs  of  water, 
rhieh  is  the  case  with  the  northern  side  of  the 
tiaiiifcir  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
Im  ▼idnity  of  Attah-skehr,  At  the  some  time  the 
^BJMii  kii^,  in  his  two  days*  march  from  Cydrara 
»  fhinlii.  Bo>t  have  passed  veir  near  tlie  site  of 
ir  future  Philadelphia.  (Strab.  zii.  c.  8,  xiii. 
,4  ;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  98;  Herod,  vii.  31 ;  Plin. 
f.  J^.  T.  29;  Aruttdell,  Ducoverie*  in  Atia 
fimgr^  i.  34  Ac;  Tchihatcheff,  Aiis  Mmmtrt, 
.  »7  kc  [J.  W.  B.] 

pIIIUkB*OHEB    This  word  occurs  as  a  nroper 
anM  in  A.V.  in  2  Mace  viii.  32,  where  it  is  really  the 
■■»•  of  nn  odke  ib  ^vXdpxilt  =  ^  ^^Aopx^tt  '*  the 
of  the  cavaliy.**   The  Greek  text  seems 
ive  ai  to  the  true  rendering ;  but  the  Latin 

(**et  Philarchen  qui  cum  Timotheo  erat . . . ") 

^jAt  oaai]y  give  rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very 
^^     '^  supported  by  Grimm,  od  foe.    [B.  F.W.J 


gmng^fi 


there,  and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the 
gospel  and  attached  himself  to  tke  ChriicUan  partv. 
On  the  cootiary,  if  Pkul  never  visited  that  dtv  m 
pemn,  as  many  ciitici  hifer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  tJMn 
the  bert  view  is  that  he  was  converted  during 
Paul's  protracted  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10), 
about  A.D.  54-57.  That  dty  was  the  religious 
and  commercial  cipital  of  Western  Asia  Minor. 
The  Apostle  Ubourcd  then  with  sodi  success  that 
«'  all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heaid  the  woid  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Phrygia  was  a  neighbouring  province, 
and  among  the  stnmgers  who  repaired  to  tlphcsus 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  may  have  been  the  Coloasian  Phitemon. 

It  is  evident  that  on  becoming  a  diiidple,  he  gave 
no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of  his 
fiiith.  His  charscter,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  Micred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faith 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was 
forgiving,  sympathixing,  charitaUe,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  ncoded  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
(6v^p  h  Kiym  roi^o'ect).  Any  one  who  stixlies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  meaMure  of 
commendation,  which  forms  a  striking  conti«Kt 
with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacreil  writei-s.  It 
was  through  such  believers  that  the  primitive 
Christianity  evinced  its  divine  origin,  and  spread 
so  rapidly  among  the  nations.  [H.  B.  II.] 

PHlLE'lfON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL 
TO,  is  oue  of  the  letters  ^the  others  ai-e  F.pheslan^ 
Colossians,  Philippians)  which  the  ApcAtle  wrote 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rnmc. 


^    .    The  ajgu- 

menu  which  show  that  he  wrote  the  eiii4le  tn  the 
ySILSlfON  ^iki/trnv:  PAOfmoii).  the  name   <^okMfauis  in  that  dty  vA  t  thai  peri^d^MOK^K  % 
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PHILEMON,  THK  EPlKTt.K  OF  PAUL  TO 


khe  sam^  concliuion  in  regard  to  this;  for  It  is 
evident  from  Col.  I  v.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  cf  this  epistlo,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
l«ttei*s  at  the  same  time,  and  forwariled  them  to 
tlieir  destination  hy  the  hands  of  Tydiicus  and 
Ouesimus  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Colo^sne. 
k  few  modem  cntics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottjrer, 
Meyer,  mjiintain  that  this  letter  and  the  clliere 
as»signG<'  usually  to  the  fii-st  Roman  captivity,  were 
writtcL  dunng  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impri- 
fioaed  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  But 
this  opinion,  though  rapported  by  some  plausible 
nrgumenls,  can  be  demonstmted  with  reasonable 
ceitainty  to  be  iuoonwt.    [Colossians,  Epistle 

rO  THE.] 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  close  of  the 
letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  appixMiching  deli- 
rerance,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23, 
24),  which  was  written  duiing  the  same  imprison- 
ment. Presuming,  thei^ore,  that  he  had  good 
reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not 
disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 
A.D.  63,  or  early  in  a.d.  64;  for  it  was  in  the 
latter  year,  accoi-ding  to  the  best  chronologisis,  that 
he  was  freed  from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  genmnenesa 
of  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  is  not  quoted  so  often  by  the  earlier 
Christian  fathers  as  some  of  the  other  letters ;  its 
bi-evity  and  the  fact  that  its  contents  are  not  di> 
dactic  or  polemic,  account  for  that  omission.  We 
need  not  urge  the  expi-essions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
evidence  of  that  apostolic  Kather^s  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  language  in 
V.  20  as  altogether  accidental.  See  Kirdihofer's 
Qvellentammhmg^  p.  205.  The  Canon  of  Bluratori 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  second  c^tury  (Cied- 
ner,  QeBchkhte  des  Kanom^  p.  60),  enumerates 
this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  men- 
tions it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Sinope  in  Pontus,  the  birth-place 
of  Maroion,  was  not  far  from  Colossae  whero  Phile- 
mon lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neighboaring  churchesat  an  early  period.  Origen 
and  Kusebius  include  it  among  tiie  universally  ac- 
knowled^  writings  {biio\oyo6iitva)  of  the  early 
Chrbtian  times.  It  is  so  well  attested  historically, 
that  as  De  Wette  says  {Einleitumj  tru  Neue^  Testa' 
numty  p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  ia 
beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anvthing  to  con- 
flict with  this  decision.  It  is  impoaible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  marked  withni  the 
same  limits  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  expression,  wliich  indicate  an  author's 
hand,  than  this  short  epistle  as  compaied  with 
Paul's  other  pi*oduction8.  Bdey  has  a  paragraph 
in  his  Horae  Patdinae,  which  illustr&tes  this  feature 
of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible  manner.  It 
r/ill  be  found  also  that  all  the  historical  allusions 
which  the  Apostle  makes  to  events  in  his  own  life, 
or  to  other  persons  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
harmonize  peifcctly  with  the  statements  or  inci- 
dental intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
.^wstles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  It  belongs 
•** .» lummentaiy  to  point  out  the  inst*  ices  of  such 
»i<recmont. 

lisiur  {Pwilw.  p.  475)  would  di%'est  the  Epistle 


ot  Its  historical  ch.iracter,  and  isaks  ]£  tiKii» 
sonifiMt  illnstmtion  from  some  laternriter, c  tk 
idea  titat  Constianity  unites  and  cqiia&»  in  i 
higher  sense  those  whom  outward  dimmrtUHB 
have  se|Kimted.  He  does  not  impngn  the  extenol 
evidence.  But,  not  to  leave  his  theoiT  whelly  on- 
supported,  he  sug^^ests  some  linguistic  objedieoft. 
Paul's  authorship  of  the  letter,  which  mjut  be  pre 
nonnced  unfounded  and  frivolous.  He  find*,  fa 
example,  certain  woitls  in  the  Epistle,  wUdi  arr 
alleged  to  be  not  Pauline ;  but  to  justify  that  kw- 
tion,  he  must  deny  tlie  genuineness  of  such  otiMr 
letters  of  Paul,  as  happen  to  contain  these  wcrk 
He  admits  that  the  Apostle  could  have  mid  rrAi)^ 
X>^a  twice,  but  thinks  it  suspicious  that  be  dwdi 
say  it  thit>e  times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  wfairi 
are  not  tiscd  elsewhere  in  the  epistles;  bot  tosi)^ 
from  these  tluit  they  di^rove  the  apostolic  oripa 
of  the  epistle,  is  to  assume  the  absard  pricdpk 
that  a  writer,  afler  having  produced  two  or  three 
compositions,  most  for  the  future  confine  himself  to 
an  unvaiyiug  circle  of  words,  whatever  mar  be  tlv 
subject  he  diacBsaes,  or  whatever  the  inteml  of 
time  between  his  diffeient  writings. 

The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  <itmniiiiTd 
such  criticisms  can  have  uo  weight  agaloit  tin 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  dedsire  by  Ghristin 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  esaooial 
authority  of  the  EfHstle  to  Philemon  is  foundri. 
They  aie  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Bhu^ 
own  remark,  that  modem  criticism  in  aeamaf  tba 
paiiicuUr  book  runs  a  greater  risk  of  exposiif  iteH 
to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive  distmrt,  a  nortsi 
•tensibility  to  doubt  and  denial,  than  in  queitioaaf 
the  chums  of  any  other  epistle  ascribed  to  Pinl. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  aaitk§tdi 
of  the  letter  we  must  derive  fi^om  dcdarstisas  « 
infeiences  furnished  bj  the  letter  itselt  F<r  tW 
relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  esch  otfar. 
the  r^3ader  will  see  the  articles  oo  those  saw. 
Paul,  so  intimately  ooonected  with  the  maittrai£ 
the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  eflert  a  nm- 
ciliation  between  them.  He  wished  abo  {ynMt^ 
the  hfTJKoif,  the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  f^ 
Philemon  an  opportunity  of  mauifertiDg  Us  Cliris* 
tian  love  in  the  treatment  of  OoMimas,  sod  hit 
regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  persons!  m* 
venience  and  wishes,  not  to  tay  official  anthoritj, 
of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Vnl  osed  Ui 
influence  with  Onesimus  (Mwtfo^  in  Tvr.  It)  ti 
induce  him  to  return  to  Oolossae,  and  place  hinwH 
again  at  the  di^jMMal  of  his  master.  Wbeftbff 
Onesimus  assented  nii^iely  to  the  proposal  ot'  tfar 
Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  the  same  time  to  rrevn 
his  former  home,  the  epistle  does  not  enable  ns  to 
determine.  On  his  departure,  Paul  put  into  i9 
hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that  Onesimus  v«  t 
true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ,  and  «ntitW 
as  such  to  be  i'eoei>'ed  not  as  •  serrant,  bat  sberv 
a  servnnt,  as  a  brother  in  the  fidth,  as  the  nff 
sentative  and  equal  in  tliat  respect  of  the  Apostfc 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  oonsidentios  sa/ 
love.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  bow  cslifflT 
Paul  identifies  himself  with  Onesimus,  aad  plwh 
his  cause  as  if  it  wero  his  own.  He  intercedet  f« 
him  as  his  own  diild,  promises  reparatJon  ifhcbd 
done  any  wrong,  demands  for  him  not  only  a  re- 
mission of  all  penalties,  but  the  receptioa  ot'  iyn> 
pathy,  aflection,  Chiistian  brotherhood ;  aod  WWk 
he  i^licits  tnese  favouiv  for  anoUw,  conMiti  Ii 
receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  awl  mat  ^ 
obligation  as  if  ther  were  bestowed  na  hiwrt' 
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flxh  WW  the  puipoM  and  such  the  aipim(iit  of 
dttEpIstk. 

The  mnlt  of  the  appeel  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
nay  be  sanuned  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  tlie  Apostle's  interoeasion  for  Onesimus  was 
■ot  unarailing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
•irreeably  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  letter, 
tbe|«t  waa  forgiven;  the  master  and  the  servant 
were  /eixmciled  to  eodi  other;  and,  if  the  liberty 
which  Onerimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
fcndenoe  was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  right,  it 
VIS  enjoyed  at  all  events  mider  a  form  of  servitude 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So  much 
nnist  be  regarded  as  oeiiain ;  or  it  follows  that  tlie 
Apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  Phileroon*s 
Avacter,  and  his  cfibi-ts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesi- 
■OS  were  fiiistrated.  Chrysostoro  declares,  in  his 
impaasioned  style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been 
^as  thxui  a  man,  must  have  been  alike  destitute  of  i 
«nsibil±7  and  reason  (voios  XtBos,  iroiow  94\ptoif),  ^ 
aet  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  and  spirit  of 
foeh  a  letter  to  fulfil  every  wish  and  intimation 
if  the  Apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  rpsponse  to  his 
pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  less  than  a 
cesMtioo  of  everything  oppresuve  and  harsh  in  his 
mil  cODditkn,  as  fiv  ax  it  depeniU-d  on  Philemon  to 
■itjgate  or  neutralise  the  evils  of  a  legalised  system 
ef  bondage,  as  well  as  a  cessation  of  everything 
vMatire  of  his  rights  as  a  Christian.  How  much 
Ibzther  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of  the 
ipistle  obliges  us  or  authorises  us  to  go,  has  not 
fat  been  settled  by  any  very  general  consent  of 
interpreters.  Many  of  the  best  critics  construe 
certain  opressions  (rh  iyaOhy  in  vcr.  14,  and  6ir^p 
I  k4ym  m  ver.  21)  as  conveying  n  distinct  ex- 
■laation  on  the  pa;-t  of  Paul  that  Philemon  would 
bberate  Onesimus.  Nearly  all  ngroe  that  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  omfer  on  him  that  favour, 
erwi  if  it  waa  not  requested  in  so  many  words, 
after  snch  an  Appod  to  his  sentiments  of  humanity 
aad  jnstioe.  Thus  it  was,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
rsarka  {St.  PauTg  Epiaties,  p.  328),  '*  by  Chris- 
titniiing  the  master  that  the  Gottpel  enfranchised 
the  slave.  It  did  not  legialate  about  mere  names 
md  fimna,  but  it  went  to  tlie  root  of  the  enl,  it 
ipnke  to  tlw  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the 
Mitw  was  filled  with  divine  grace  and  was  warmed 
with  the  lore  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
The  lipa  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
4sbbcnl  things.  Kvery  Onesimus  would  be  treated 
by  ewy  Philemon  as  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ." 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature — 
ds  aegtAttiocU  character  it  may  be  termi'd — which 
dirtiD^ishea  it  from  all  the  other  epistles,  and 
4inih  a  Mptdal  notice  at  our  hands.  It  has  been 
adBirad  deservedly  as  a  model  of  delk»cy  afid  skill 
■the  department  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Be  waa  the  common  frieml  of  the  parties  at  variance. 
8i  most  conciliate  a  man  who  supposed  that  he 
hid  good  reason  to  be  offended.  He  must  commend 
tti  oAnder,  and  yet  neither  deny  nor  aggi-avate 
the  inpated  fault.  He  must  asseil  the  new  ideas 
af  Chrwtian  equality  in  the  face  of  a  system  which 
hndly  recognised  the  humanity  of  the  enslaved. 
He  cooU  luive  pbced  the  question  on  the  ground 
•f  hia  own  personal  rights,  and  yet  must  waive 
ttoB  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  sjuKitanrous  kinj- 
Km.  Hia  aacoess  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justice 
i~i»uhi  have  claimed  everything.  He  liiiiitji 
^  raqiMst  tf>  •  forgiveness  of  'the  alleged  wrong. 

ra  lb 
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and  a  restoration  to  fiivour  and  the  enjoyment  ol 
fuiuie  sympathy  and  affection,  and  yet  would  se 
guard  his  words  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  the  geue- 
rosity  which  benevolence  might  prompt  towards 
one  whose  condition  admitted  of  so  much  allevia- 
tion. These  are  contrarieties  not  easy  to  har« 
monise;  but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a 
degree  of  self-denial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with 
them,  which  in  being  equal  to  the  occasion  could 
hardly  be  gi-eater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  youager  Plin) 
(Epist.  ix.  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  fiioid  whose 
sei-vant  had  deserted  him,  in  which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fugitive,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  hi# 
master,  but  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  anger.  Thus 
the  occasion  of  the  correspomlenoe  was  similar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon.  It  has 
occurred  to  scholai-s  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Oneaimus; 
and  as  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not 
only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  lo\'e,  of  which  Pliny 
was  ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathos,  beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  commtmim- 
tion  of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  supei-ior  to  that  of  the 
polished  lioman  writer. 

Among  the  later  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  liothe  [InterpreUitio 
Historico-Exegetica,  Bremae,  1844),  Hn^^enbarh 
(one  of  his  early  efforts,  Basel,  1829),  Zhoch  (Zflrich, 
1846,  exoeUent),  Meyer,  I)e  Wette,  Ewald  (brief 
notes  with  a  translation,  Goltin^n,  1857),  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Ellicott,  and  the  Bible  Union  (,U.  S.  A. 
1860).  The  celebrated  Lavater  preached  thirty-nine 
sermons  on  the  contents  <^  this  brief  composition, 
and  published  them  in  two  volumes.     [H.  B.  H.] 

PHILE'TUS(«rXirroi:  /"Ai/^r^u)  was  possibly 
a  disciple  of  Hymenaeus,  with  whom  he  is  anociated 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without  him  in 
an  earlier  Epistle  ( 1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterhmd  {Im- 
portance €f  tU  Loctrine  cf  the  Holy  Trinity,  ch. 
iv.,  Works,  iii.  4r>9)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the 
substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have  been 
written  concerning  their  o]Mnions,  and  the  sentence 
which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  thnm. 
"  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  believed 
the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted 
them,  allegorizing  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Hesur 
rection,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor. 
The  delivering  over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
a  form  of  excommunicatkm  declaring  the  person 
reduced  to  tlie  state  of  a  heathen;  and  in  the 
Apostolical  age  it  was  accompanied  with  suyet' 
natural  or  miraculous  effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
persons  so  delivered."  Wolchius  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  Ilummond  connects 
them  with  the  Gnostics ;  >ritringa  (with  less  pro- 
bability) with  the  Sadduoees.  They  understood 
resurrection  to  signify  the  knowle«lgo  and  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  n-goneratian  and  con- 
version, according  to  J.  G.  Waldiius,  whose  lengthy 
dissertation,  De  I/ymenaeo  et  PMieto,  in  his  i/ic- 
cclUmea  S^wa^  1744,  pp.  81-121,  seems  to  exhaust 
tlie  subject.  Amongst  writers  who  preceded  him 
may  be  named  Vitringa,  Ohscrv.  Sacr.  iv.  9,  pp. 
92'J-9:K)  ;  BiuMaeus,  Ecclcsitt  Apostolica,  v.  pp. 
297-305.  See  al«),  on  the  hei-esy.  Burton,  Dompton 
Lectures,  and  I^n  Ellicott's  notes  on  the  Ps>«oral 
Epistles;  and  Potter  on  Church  Gotemmeni,  ch.  v., 
with  reference  to  the  sentence,  fhe  names  of  Vbi- 
letus  and  Hymenni>us  occur  separately  amoni;  ihrm 
of  Caejiai'a  household  whose  relics  have  been  ^Uid 
in  the  Columbaria  at  liome.  [W.  T.  B,^ 
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?niLIP  ( ♦fXimrat  •  PAiVi/^Mi ..  1,  The  Cither 
cf  AJp,xao(ier  thefirrat  (1  3ttaoc;  i  1  '  ri.  2),  king  of 
MaoedooiA^  E.c.  35!#^:^.0, 

2,  A  PJuygian,  left  by  Antiodius  Epipb,  m 
|foT«rnor  at  JerusialeTn  \c.  B.C.  170)^  where  be  be- 
bared  with  gi-^it  cnidtf  (2  Mnoj.  v,  22),  btimiug 
tb«  fusntive  Jewft  m  cuv^  (2  Maoc  d.  11),  and 
tukiiig  tbe  earliest  tiuttsurtt  to  cimxk  the  growint^ 
(luwcr  of  Judm  Mace  (2  Maoc.  Tui.  8).  He  ta 
ci>mmotily  identi6cct  with. 

3,  The  fodter-bi'otlier  {ffitfTp&4»9^  2  Maoc  ii. 
29)  of  Antiochiis  Kf»iph.,  whom  ll  '  'n  his 
Jmth^bed  appoiut«ii  regent  tA  Syr.                     I  aii  of 

hia  son  Anliocliiis  V.,  to  tlie  txil ,     .    Lpiaa 

(B.C.  1«4,  1  Maoc.  Fi.  14*  15;  56).  He  tt*turu<Kl 
with  the  royal  forcei  fi-ora  rra^in  (I  Mncc,  vi,  6^j) 
to  asiume  the  goTemmeiit,  and  occupied  Auiiocti. 
But  Ljfiiuit  who  was  at  the  time  beueging  **  the 
SaDctiinry*'  at  Jeraalem,  hitstily  umrle  tcims  with 
Judos,  mirl  maixihed  against  hini.  Lfsias  s^iinufvi 
Atitioch,  and,  ncconling  to  Jowphua  {Ant.  jH.  0^ 
§7),  put  Philip  to  death.  lu  2  >Uoc  Philip  is 
^id  to  have  d«j  to  Ptol.  Philrmietor  ou  tlie  death 
*if  Aotiochuit  (2  Maoc.  ir.  29),  th«iu;li  the  book 
cmitjiins  tmceft  of  the  other  nccount  (liii.  2'i).  The 
tt  tempts  to  recoocil*  the  iiArmtiTeft  (^Winer,  4.  r.) 
have  tio  proUibility, 

4,  Puilip  v.,  king  of  Mmcerloaia,  BX.  22<V179. 
Hi»  wide  and  successful  endeavour*  to  ittrengtheu 
Aod  eulnrg*  the  Macedoniau  doiniuion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  tlie  Elomaiis^  when  tliey  were  eo- 
gn^ed  in  tlie  critical  war  witii  Carthage.  Di!aultorj 
wairiare  followel  by  hollow  jteaoe  lasted  til!  the  vic- 
tory of  ZoQia  lefl  the  Romafia  fiw  for  more  Tigoroiia 
measaiTs.  Meanwhile  Philip  luid  ccusolidated  his 
pDwei't  tboiigh  he  had  degejiemted  mto  an  tiosci-u- 
fuhm  tyi-aut.  The  fiivt  campaigns  of  the  Ronuiat 
on  the  dwlamtiou  of  war  {ti,C.  200)  were  not  attended 
by  RUT  decisive  result,  but  tlie  airival  of  I'lnoiininufi 
(B.C.  198)  changed  the  aspect  of  ^airs.  Philip 
was  driven  from  Im  commaoduig  position,  and 
made  umucxt<^ful  ovejiures  for  pace.  lu  the  next 
jear  he  lo^t  tlie  thiol  battJe  of  Cyiiofoephaliie,  and 
wifl  obligoi  to  acwde  to  the  terms  dictated  by  his 
ttuiquerors^  The  remainder  of  hi^  life  was  spent  in 
Toin  endeavours  to  i^gain  .vjnietliin;^  of  hi^  foitnei' 
|jOWftr;  and  waii  embittered  hy  cruelty  and  remor«e. 
la  1  Mace  viii.  5,  the  defeat  of  Pliilip  h  couplal 
with  that  of  Perseus  lu  one  of  the  noblest  triumplu 
aftlielloima*.  [B.F.  W.] 
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of  BettisaidUf  the  r^ty  of  Ah'Iitw  ami  pi^> 
i.  44),  and  njvparcutlf  woa  anumj^  tbr 
ptott&ts  of  thai  district  who  Uneirid  ti^ 

preaching  of  iJie  liAfttisL     Tti*  wjtiw*" 
^t.  John  fpenki  of  htm,  ihf   > 
the  aelfsHme  wottU  with  whu 

to  Peter  tJ^ f   ••-    '^  ^ 

appesared* 

the  M>UA  o( 

participatkio  in  iiivii    Mirt^^ 

union  of  tlie  two  in  John  vj 

he  may  h«ve  owu'l   t<. 

that  the  hu|ie  had  he* 

that  Jfssus  /(nmd  htin  ! .:   . 

TiuitA  oeeking*     To  hiui  tiT*i  iti  i 

of  thp  dj!HMjtI(^^  wrrr  »t^fK**n  fhr 

j  lowii' 

'  cate 

I  the  ■■ 

'  prf*bii 

I  blwald,  Gcitrh,  \%  p,  *^4i,  Hs 

seldom  ourtimuued  together, 

ft  better  time*  of  a  divine 

found  in  Lheii  sacied  U>ika. 

Uwit  he,  liku  his  !H K  '^ - 

whom  there  wu- 

twelve  Apo^tie*,  i 

in  OS  unihiitnly  at  Ue  ln^*A  oi  IL« 

four,  as  the  name  of  P«fer  is  at  t 

(Matt,  X.  :^;  Mark  iiu  18;   I' 

fjK't*  i-ecordnl  by  St.  Jolm  t' 

priority*     In  those   lii.ts    r, 

uQiformly  coupled  will 

this  has  led  to  the  b; 

ideoticaJ  with  the  Xatii 

bcint;  the  pctsomd  iini 

or  Ba-^  -  .    . 

p.  9 

ment,.  ■/'  _\.^  __ 

otnisBJon  hett^,  iSt  ua  Alioni  lonarka  \m  \ 

igatost  tbi»«  hypothfsj*. 
Philip  apjwreiit 

of  disciples  who 
I  menctauent  of  \\'     •  ^ 
j  Caii;i,    ou   His  tirst    a; 

Jerusalem  ( John  ii»). 

pi  i^n,  and  the  work  of  deciiutiig   < 

of    ti»e    kincfdom     rpquired    a    lu 

piiraehei-9,  v  -  : 

I  pauiobt  ail 

conrtant  di.^,, ..  ...j,     :-.^..  ... 

the  Twelve  were  speciailj  Mft  apm  i 

he  woj  nTimbcred  aiBaog  Uwbl 

Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  oT  hiiu  ir-fr  Hf '^ 

St.  John,  with  his  oliaraderUlleftiUiittiQf  fmMrf 

reniii  ;  1    i  ftw  McnilifBEl  ufMraa*^ 

The  ..viieil  hiik  «Mi  ^md 


\ 


PblUpV.  Dril^ndoii. 
Dldmrh^t  or  Phfllii  T.  (Atti«  tmlrai).  Obv.  ]  irMd  of  klof.  r,  Imud4 
«HUt  flUat.     U*v,«    BA^IAEOS  «lAJimOY;    olsb  of 
il*xt>alM  3  fell  ^ithlo  wthUl 
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Uppus),  The  (jo.'ipels  contain  compaiatiiely  .scanty 
notices  of  thia  disdple.    He  ia  ineutioocd  as  being 


•  Gre«wetr»  suggntlon  {m$teri.  an  ntir>, 
that  the  Ap<7^tte  ^a^  an  luliobluni  (iw'o) 
l-ut  a  naltve  («)  of  Capcrna  :3i.  U  to  br 
htra[y  la  be  rrcclvel 


it4*elf     ,_        _                      ;,L»niion. 

TfWMH^.     It     ••J* 

seem,  an  ediicHtton  :  ou 

•coorditig  to  Cknii-rr  ^i 

in  the  hintory  of  ^' 

reoogniied  fiict,  ' 

urged  the  plea,  *' 

-J    AiiJ^         .J   f    "f 

lather,"  ai>d  v,'h»  v 

abi5M?*sff. 

perhaps  aliio  of  thr  <■ 

'^^  gv^^^ 

the  oommaud^ "  Let  the  4mi  l 

•._",'"!      1    .-"'^  ■ 

if,,.i]   ,t  T   »'  '"    » 

-"'         ■  -  ^    •  '      . 
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Hvm  mr."  When  the  GtiUlaeui  crowdx  had  lihiieri  | 
OD  thMi  wny  to  JeniHalem  to  hev  the  pivachiiir  '.f 
JmoM  (Joho  r'l.  5-9),  and  wei«  faiut  with  hunger, 
It  was  to  Philip  that  the  quct tion  waa  puU  '*  Whence 
ihall  xrt  buj  bread  that  these  niaf  eat  1» "  "  And 
tfaia  he  laid/'  St.  John  adds,  **  to  prove  him,  <i»r 
lit  hinuelf  knew  what  He  wouhl  do.**  The  answer, 
■*  T wo  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  fuflTicient 
for  them  that  ercry  one  mny  take  a  little."  ihows 
bow  little  he  was  prepared  tor  the  work  of  divine 

rrer  that  fullowed/     It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as 
John  i.,  he  appears  in  close  connexion  with 
Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  la  John  lii. 
90-22.  Among  th«  pilgiims  who  had  come  to  keep 
Ihe  passover  at  Jeru^niem  were  some  (Sentile  prnse- 
lytca  ( (feilenes)  who  had  heard  of  Je«us,  and  desired 
to  see  Him.  The  (treek  name  of  Philip  may  have 
■Uracted  them.  l*he  zealous  love  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  cajse  of  Nathanael  may  have  made 
him  prompt  to  oifer  himself  as  their  guide.  Dut  It 
U  chamcterivtic  of  him  tliat  he  does  not  take  them 
■t  onoe  to  the  pi««>nce  of  his  Master.  **  Philip 
Cometh  and  telleth  Andivw,  and  again  Andrew  and 
niilip  tell  Jesus.'*  The  friend  and  fellow-townsiniui 
lo  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  iutitniiiction  to 
Icausof  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  thiiie  stiTUigcrsnlM).' 
There  is  a  connexion  not  dilKcult  tc  be  traced 
between  this  fai-t  and  that  which  follow*  on  tlie  last 
rwurrence  of  Philip's  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Qospels.  The  desire  to  see  JeHiis  gave  ociiision  to 
feht  utterance  of  vtoi\i»  in  which  the  Lord  »poke 
!  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  pi-<wence  of  His 
r  with  Him,  to  the  voice  th*u\  lionren  whidi 
the  Father's  will  (John  xii.  'JS).  The 
appear  to  have  sunk  into  tlie  hesirt  of  at 
one  of  the  diiciples,  and  he  brooded  over 
The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  hut 
nKghtened  faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing 
wwm  yet  wanting.  They  heard  their  Lord  speak  ut 
Hi«  Father  and  of  their  Father.  He  was  going  fo 
Hifl  Father's  house.  They  were  to  follow  Him 
Hut  why  should  they  not  have  even  now  a 
of  the  Divine  glory?  It  was  |«rt  of  the 
ihild-like  simplicity  of  his  nature  that  no  reserve 
ihoafcl  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving,  **  LonI, 
hew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufHcrth  us"  i  John  xiv.  8). 
ind  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  &peciully 
D  hhn.     He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lend  nthei-s 

0  tee  Jesus.  He  hail  been  with  Him,  looking  on 
iim  fitim  the  veiy  commencement  of  His  ministry, 
Bci  yet  he  hml  not  known  Him.  He  had  thought 
if  the  gioiy  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  sooie- 
lling  eb*  ihan  the  Tnith,  lUghteousnesa,  Love  that 
m  had  witnesiied  in  the  Son.  **  Have  I  been  so 
Hi^  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
■e,  Philip?  He  tliat  hath  sefn  me  hath  ie**n  the 
teher.  How  wiyest  thnn^  Shew  us  the  Father?" 
lo  other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is 
ioonfeil  in  the  Oo«pelt.  The  close  relation  in 
phich  we  have  siwn  him  standing  to  the  ions  of 
'i/jbedte  and  Nathanael  might  laid  us  to  think  of 
im  ■•  one  of  the  two  unnameil  disciples  in  the  list 
f  fiohermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in 
shfi  izi.     He  is  among  the  company  of  di«ciple!« 

1  Jerusalem  atler  the  Ascension  ''Acts  i.  13),  and 
I  the  <lAy  of  Pentec^wt. 

«*  puiBtl  dnws  tron  this  narrative  the  inference  that 
traa  P"rt  '^f  l*nilip'ii  wurk  to  pnivtile  (or  the  daily 
Bf  naiw^  «>f  t^*:  *.oiU|ianjr  it  tbe  Tw^lvr. 

Th^  natUffifil  y^A^  of  w^mo  Spiuiish  thfulufclatift  has 
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I  tfirfii  to  ciain  th^ie  l:^i.ir*rs  an  Uu'ir  oi-uniryniiB,  ^  In  tbe  Apostle. 


After  Uiia  all  m  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He 
M  mentiobed  by  Clement  of  Aleiaudria  ■•  harini; 
had  a  wiff*  and  children,  and  as  having  sanctioned 
the  nuuTiage  of  his  daughtera  instead  of  binding 
them  to  vows  of  chastity  {Strmn.  iii.  52  ;  Kuseb. 
H,  E,  iii.  30),  and  is  included  .n  the  li»t  of  thoM  who 
oad  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  out  had 
not  died  what  was  cnmmonlv  looked  on  as  a  martyr'* 
death  {Strom,  iv.  73).  I'olycrates  (Kuseb.  //.  A\ 
iii.  31),  bishop  of  Ephcsus,  speaks  of  him  u  haviuj 
fidlen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hieiapolis,  u  having 
had  two  daughters  who  hail  grown  old  unmarried, 
and  a  third,  with  special  gitts  ot  inspiration  (iv 
*KyUf  nvOftmrt  noktr^vcafUni),  who  had  dhsd  at 
Kphesus.  lliere  seems,  however,  in  this  mention 
of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  Apostle  and  tiie  Evugelist.  Eusebius 
in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  ptixstiige  from  Caius 
in  which  tli^  four  daughten  of  I*hilip.  prophetesMca, 
are  mentioned  as  living  with  their  fatlier  at  Hieia- 
polis  and  as  buried  there  with  him,  ;uk1  himtelf 
connects  this  fiut  with  Acts  zxi.  8,  as  though  they  re- 
fen'ed  to  one  and  the  same  peisou.  Polycrates  in  like 
manner  refers  to  him  in  the  t^ter  Controvency,  at 
an  authority  tor  the  Quartotlecinian  priK'tice  ( Euiieb 
//.  A\  V.  24).  It  is  notiorsible  that  even  Augustim 
(Serin,  'JG6)  speaks  witli  some  unceilninty  a**  to  tlu 
distinctness  of  the  two  Philii«.  The  apocryphal 
'  Acta  Philippi '  are  utterly  wild  and  thnt:i>tic,  and 
if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  Is  probably 
the  bare  fiict  that  the  Apostle  or  tlie  Evnngi'li>t 
laboured  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hicro|Milis.  He 
arrives  in  that  city  with  his  st»ter  Maiiamne  and 
his  friend  Baithohtmew.*  The  wite  of  tlie  pnv 
consul  is  convert!^.  The  people  me  diawn  awny 
from  tbe  woiship  of  a  great  »ei-pent .  llic  pl-ie^tit  and 
the  proconsul  seize  on  the  Apontles  and  put  tlieni  to 
tlie  toi  ture.  St.  John  suddenly  a|»i45us  with  woidi 
of  counsel  and  encouragement.  Pliilip.  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  A}X»tle  of  Love  reminding  him  tliat 
he  .should  i-etum  gooil  for  evil,  cuikcs  the  city,  and 
the  earth  opens  and  swallows  it  up.  Then  his 
1.01x1  ap|)eara  and  leproves  him  tor  his  vindicti^'C 
anger,  and  Uiose  who  had  de>eeodi>d  to  the  abyiM 
lu^e  ini>ed  out  of  it  again.  The  toiiures  whiL-h 
Philip  had  MulVered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  oAeiice,  he  is  to  ivmain  for  forty  tlays 
excltidc«I  from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  s|iot  where  his  blood  had  tUllen, 
an<i  the  jirice  of  the  grapes  U  used  for  the  Kucha- 
listic  cup  (Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocrypha,  p.  75- 
94).  The  book  which  contains  this  nanative  is 
apinii^ntly  only  the  Inst  diapter  of  a  lai^er  hist^iry, 
and  it  tixes  the  jouniey  and  the  death  as  ai>er  the 
eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  unceitain  whether  the 
oilier  apocryphal  fragment  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  his  labours  in  Ureece  is  part  of  the  sanne 
work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He 
arrives  in  Athens  clothed  like  the  other  Aprath^s, 
as  Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a 
liLin  tunic.  Three  hnndi^  philosophers  dispute 
with  him.  They  find  themselves  batHed,  and  send  tor 
aanstance  to  .Ananias  the  high-priest  tA  Jerusalem. 
He  puts  on  his  pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Athens 
at  tlie  head  of  rive  hundred  warriors.  They  attempt 
to  wize  on  the  Apostle,  and  are  all  smitten  with 
blindnesK.     The  heaveas  ojien ,  the  form  of  the  Son 

aflMl  so  to  explain  Uir  reverence  wbich  plaon  the  pstruo 
aaiiit  of  Ml  Diany  of  their  klnipi  on  a  level  with  8ant  Isgi 
ax  ttie  patnui  saint  of  tti**  pe<iple  (Ada  SoMctorum,  Maj  1} 
*  'Dm  untcn  nl  the  two  luuiic*  is  sigaiHoant,  and  poiota 


^la.' 
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of  M«n  appenm,  and  all  the  idols  of  AtheoA  ^  to 
lbs  groand ;  and  so  on  through  a  succession  of  mar- 
Tsis,  ending  with  his  renuuning  two  years  in  the 
dtj,  establishing  a  Church  there,  and  then  going 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Parthia  (Tischendorf,  Acta 
Apocr,  p.  95-104^.  Another  tradition  repruents 
Scythia  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  (Abdias,  Hist. 
Apoat,  in  Kabricius,  Cod,  Apoc,  N,  T.  i.  739),  and 
throws  the  guilt  of  hit  death  upon  the  Ebionites 
Acta  Sanctonm,  May  1).  [E.  H.  P.] 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST.  The  first 
me^i'Jon  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  disciples 
in  Acts  Ti.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed  to 
superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  alms, 
and  so  to  remove  (Ul  suspicion  of  partiality.  The 
nict  that  all  the  seven  names  are  Greek,  maikes  it  at 
least  vei-y  probable  that  they  were  chosen  as  be- 
longing to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church, 
repi'esentatives  of  the  class  which  had  appeared 
before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of  oomplaint. 
The  name  of  Philip  stands  next  to  that  of  Stqihen ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact,  that  these  are  the 
only  two  names  (unless  Nicolas  be  an  exception ; 
comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we  hear  again,  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  among  tiie  most  pro- 
minent of  those  so  chosen.  He  was,  at  any  rate, 
well  reported  of  as  *'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votes  of  the 
congregation  to  have  been  taken  for  the  diffei^ent 
candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  highest  number  of 
suffrages.  Whether  the  office  to  which  he  was 
thus  appoint^Hl  gave  him  the  position  and  the  title 
of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was  special  and  ex- 
traordinary in  its  character,  must  remain  uncertain 
(comp.  Deacon). 

The  aftei^history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief, 
in  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  later  Diaconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to 
think  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste- 
phen to  the  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  fresh  organisation,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself 
for  Che  first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martyr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  P^ul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his  com- 
piuiion  and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriei-s  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so 
Hcoordingly  we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his 
histoiy.  The  pei-secution  of  which  Saol  was  the 
leader  must  have  stopped  the  **  daily  ministrations  " 
of  the  Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most 
prominent  wera  compelled  to  take  to  fiight,  and 
Philip  was  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form 
of  activity,  however,  only  threw  him  forward  into 
another.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria 
is  the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is 
th*  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  &lls  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step  in 
tlie  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  command. 
As  a  preparation  for  that  work  there  may  have 
teen  the  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by 
the  Samaritans  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (John 
V.  25),  tlie  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  had 

*  The  rme  which  Inseru  the  reqairemeni  of  a  oon- 
kmUm  of  faith  as  the  comllUon  of  bapUsm  appears  to 
A4VP  bMii  the  work  of  a  tnuoscrlber  aiuloas  to  iHing  the 
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witnessed  the  preMooe  there  of  Chrict  ad  Hs  «1» 
dples  (John  ir.  40),  even  perhaps  the  avna^ 
for  spiritual  powers  whicli  had  been  rouieJ  by  tki 
■trange  infiuenoe  of  Simon  the  Soroertr.  Tlie  mm 
which  brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  tAm, 
m  which  ihe  magician  haa  to  acknowledge  a  rnwr 
over  nat&re  greater  than  his  owut  is  mterHtiif, 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  hweiindi 
than  to  that  of  the  Evanc^elist.  [SufOsr  llAfiUl.] 
It  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  we  can  tiaoe  tfarsRjtk 
the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the  **  hero  ef  ^ 
romance  of  heresy,"  the  infiuenoe  of  that  phan  rf 
Christian  truth  which  was  likely  to  be  nmuild 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Hdlenistic  Evanguist 

This  step  is  followed  bj  another.  He  is  iaxtdd 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  U 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaia  oq  the  way  to  Egypt 
(For  the  topograf^iical  questiont  oonaiirted  vitk 
this  history,  see  Gaza.)  A  diariot  pesses  by  ii 
which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  ea» 
plexion  or  whoae  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  Mtiit 
of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  PstmmrtifhM 
[comp.  Manasseh]  there  had  been  a  large  Mf 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  eunck* 
chamberlain  at  the  court  ^  Candaee  mlgjit  adf 
have  come  across  them  and  their  meni  huk^, 
might  have  embraced  their  fiuth,  and  beoooH  ly 
circumcision  a  proselyte  of  rigfateousne«.  He  hd 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may  km 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  thai  M- 
lows  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  reoonb  k  tki 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conrtniM,  mi 
one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  dari^ 
his  residence  at  Caesarea,  from  llie  Evangcliit  kto- 
self.  The  devout  proselyte  redtiog  the  peyby 
which  he  does  not  nnderstand — the  fivufdii^ 
preacher  running  at  full  speed  till  he  orextdMitb 
chariot — ^the  abrupt  question — the  snnple^iflrtdl 
answer — the  unfolding,  from  the  starliog-paiiit  ^ 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tiding  of  Jena-^ 
craving  for  the  means  of  admiaakw  to  the  Ummf 
of  fellowship  with  the  new  aodety — the  si^ii 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  ipring*— the  ii- 
stantaneous,  abrupt  departure  of  the  miaiflHif* 
preacher,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  DifiH 
impulse — these  help  ua  to  represent  tp  oaniha 
much  of  the  life  and  work  of  that  remote  f^ 
On  the  hypothesis  whidi  haa  juat  been  ngS» 
we  may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to  iikick 
the  mind  of  Philip  himauf  lecmied  with  wd 
satisfiiction. 

A  brief  sentence  tells  na  that  he  oentiniHd  Vi 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Axotns  (Ashdod)  and  OMif 
the  other  cities  that  had  formerly  bdoofsd  tsthf 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coflil4iBe,  cum  ft 
Caesaiea.  Here  for  a  long  period,  not  !•■  Atf 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  s^^  ef  Ua 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  cosmt 
Saul  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Taisos  (Acd 
ix.  30).  He  nuty  have  contribated  by  his  IsbfOi 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  guided  fnxtbcr  iots  tit 
Truth  which  led  to  the  oonvenion  of  CoradiiA 
We  can  hardly  think  of  htm  as  giving  op  all  i^ 
once  the  mi&sionary  habits  of  his  life.  Ctmmmi 
however,  appears  to  have  been  the  ontze  sf  ^ 
activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  K.  T.  ii 
in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  jonmey  to  Unak^ 
It  is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  tk^ 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  fnm^wAjnm  tnm  for  ffaill'* 
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He  m  ttill  known  as '*  one  of  the  Sev«n.*'   His  work    which  Alexander's  hcrie,  Bucephdiu,  wa« 


h«s  gained  for  him  the  jet  higher  titlo  of  Evangelist 
(oomp.  Evangelist).  He  has  four  daughters, 
who  poiwciis  the  gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and 
irho  apparently  gire  theinieives  to  the  work  of 
iMchl!^  instenii  of  entering  on  the  life  of  home 
(Asta  xii.  8,  9).  He  is  Tisited  by  the  pn;phets  and 
•Idin  of  Jeruitalem.  At  such  a  place  ns  Caesarea 
Um  work  of  such  a  man  must  have  helped  to  bridge 
over  the  ever-widening  gap  which  threatened  to 
acparate  the  Jewish  and  the  (ientile  Churches. 
One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the  hntei  Sama- 
ritan, the  swarthy  African,  the  despised  l^hilistine, 
the  men  of  all  nations  who  pussed  through  the  sea- 
port of  Palestine,  mit^ht  well  welcome  Uie  arrival 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Cieutilea  (comp.  J.  P.  I^juige, 
m  Herxojfs  Roil-encyclopUd.  s.  r.  •*  Philippus"). 

The  traditions  in  which  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Apostle  who  bore  the  some  name  are  more  or  less 
oonfounded  have  been  given  under  Philip  the 
Apostle.  Accordinc;  to  another,  relating  more  dis- 
tinctly to  him,  he  dieil  Bishop  of  Tralles  {Acta  Sand, 
June  6).  The  house  in  which  he  an«i  his  daughters 
had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  tiavellera  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  {Eftit.  J'anlite^  §8).  (Comp.  Em-ald, 
Oetchichie.yi.  1 7r>, 208-2 1 4 ;  Baumgnrten,  Apoftcl- 
OeKhkhte,  §15,  IC.)  [K.  H.  P.] 

PHILIP  II£BOD  I.,  II.  [Herod;  vol.  i. 
p.  794.] 

PinLIP'PI  (♦(Aiinroi:  PhiUppi).  A  city  of 
llaoedooia,  about  nine  miles  fiom  the  sea,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  island  of  ThoMs,  which  is  twelve  miles 
dfartant  fitMn  its  {wrt  NenjAlis,  the  modern  KavaUa. 
It  la  situated  in  a  plain  between  the  rangeitof  Pongaaus 
■nd  Haemus.  St.  Paul ,  when,  on  his  Hist  visit  to  lla- 
eadonia  in  company  with  Silas,  be  embarked  at  Trons, 
nade  a  straight  run  to  Somothrace,  and  from  thence 
so  Kenpolis,  which  he  reached  on  tlie  Mi'ond  day  (Acts 
sri.  11}.  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
Mi  the  western  sxie  of  which  is  a  lomLitead,  furnish- 
wm%  a  mft  refuce  fiom  the  Etehian  winds.  The  town 
is  cut  off  fioni  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of  hills, 
•Dcioitiy  called  Symbolum,  connected  townnls  the 
N.E.  with  the  wiiitem  eztremitr  of  Haemus,  aud 
towards  the  S.W.,  less  continuoujtfy,  with  the  enstem 
•siremity  of  Pangneus.  A  «teep  ti-ack,  fuili)wing 
Out  course  of  an  ancient  paved  rotid,  leads  over  Sym- 
bol um  to  Philippi,  the  bolitaiy  p:uss  being  about 
I  BOO  feet  above  the  Ma-levcl.  At  this  point  the 
triiveller  arrive*  in  little  moie  than  kdf  an  hour's 
ridinf ,  and  almost  immediately  begins  to  desi-end 
h^  a  yet  steeper  path  into  the  plain.  From  a  point 
MAT  the  watershed,  a  simultimeous  view  is  obtJiiued 
both  of  Kavalla  and  of  the  ruins  of  Philippi. 
Between  IVuigaeus  and  the  nearest  pait  of  Sym- 
tolum  the  plain  is  vejy  low,  and  tiiere  .ire  lar|^ 
iccannulationa  of  water.  Ikt  ween  the  foot  of  Sym- 
bol iini  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  tw3  Turku^li  ceme- 
«ri«s  are  pcutwi,  the  gravestones  of  whioh  are  all 
^ rived  fnim  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in 
Jm  immediate  neii:hlMnirh(iodof  tiieonefirtit  resicheil 
«  the  moiiern  Turkudi  vilL-ige  BcreheUi.  I'hi.s  is 
itim  Btareet  vill^e  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are 
Bot  At  the  pte»ent  time  inhabited  at  all.  Near  tlie 
wrcind  rerm^Cery  are  some  ruins  on  a  slii^ht  emi- 
nini,  and  .'il'<o  a  klian,  krpt  by  a  (irevk  family. 
Hvi  is  a  lar^ *monumtMital  bloik  i>t' m^trblo,  12  fitt 
■^  and  7  feet  aiiu.ire,  ap|iiiivntly  the  |K-tc>Lil  ot'a 
as  oo  the  top  a  hole  exists,  which  wa>  olx 
~  '    ior  its  reLrptiur      Tins  hole  is 


tomed  to  eat  his  oats.  On  two  siiles  cf  the  block  ii 
a  mutilated  I^tin  inscription,  in  which  the  nam  as 
of  Caius  Vibius  and  Coinelius  Quartus  may  be  deci- 
phered. A  stream  empbyod  in  turning  a  mill  bursti 
out  from  a  aedgy  pool  in  the  neighbourhood,  niul 
probably  finds  its  way  to  the  maishy  ground  men- 
tmned  as  existing  m  the  S.  W.  p(»rtion  of  the  phiin. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  ride  fi-um  the  khan, 
over  ground  thickly  stiewed  with  frngnients  of 
marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have  been  employed 
in  building,  a  river-bed  C6  feet  wide  is  croeved, 
through  which  the  stream  nislyn  with  great  force, 
and  immediately  on  the  other  tude  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  diivction  is 
adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream  ;  and  at  only 
350  feet  from  its  margin  thei«  appears  a  gap  in  their 
circuit  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  gate. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate  out  of  which  the  A|H»(tle 
and  his  companion  pasNcd  to  the  '*  prayer  meeting  " 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  they  made  thcacqiMint^ 
ance  of  Lydia,  tlie  Thyatiran  seller  of  purple.  The 
locality,  just  outside  the  walls,  and  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  their  animals,  is  exactly  tne  cue 
which  woiUd  be  appropriated  as  a  market  for  itim*- 
rant  traders,  *' quorum  cophinua  foenumque  su- 
pellex,"  as  will  appear  fi-om  the  parallel  case  of 
the  l^rian  fountain  near  Kome,  of  whose  desecm- 
tiou  Juvenal  complains  {Sai,  iii.  13).  Lydia  had 
an  establishment  in  Philippi  for  the  reoeptioo  of  the 
dyed  goods  which  were  imported  from  Thyatiia 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Asia ;  and  were  dis- 
|iened  by  means  of  pack-animals  anoong  the  moun- 
tain clans  of  the  Haemus  and  i*angaeua,  the  agents 
being  doubtless  in  noany  instances  her  own  oo-ieii* 
gionists.  High  up  in  Haemus  lay  the  tribe  of  the 
Satrae,  where  was  the  oracle  of  Dionysua, — not 
the  rustic  deit^  of  the  Attic  vinedrescers,  but  the 
prophet-god  of  the  Thracians  {6  6^(i  ^utrris, 
Eurip.  hecvb,  12U7).  The  '*  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination "  {wmlicitn  fxovra  wyrv/M 
itv9mva)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
hierodules  of  this  establishment,  hired  by  Philippian 
citizens,  juid  frequenting  the  country-market  to 
practise  her  art  upon  the  villagers  who  brou^rht 
plt^ltlce  for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The 
Herce  character  of  the  naountaineers  would  rentier 
it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  just  as  in  soom  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa, 
the  Kabvles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a 
market  allotted  to  them  outside  the  walls  for  th* 
sale  of  the  produce  they  bring.  Over  such  &ii 
asicemblage  only  a  summaiy  jurisdiction  can  be  ex- 
ercised ;  and  hence  the  proprieton  of  the  slax^e, 
when  they  considered  thenuel\-es  injtired,  and  hiir^ 
rieii  Paul  and  Silas  into  the  town,  to  the  a^>n«,-* 
the  civic  market  where  the  mngistmtes  ^iLfXwr^s) 
5at, — were  at  once  turned  over  to  the  miUutiy  aiH 
thorities  (^rponryol),  and  thfse,  naturally  asMinn 
ing  that  a  stranger  fi-cquenting  the  extnirmuml 
maiket  must  be  a  Thnicism  mountaineer  or  an 
itinerant  trailer.  proce<ilvd  to  intlict  u))od  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  a  riot  (tlie  merits  ol' which  ihej  wouM 
not  attempt  to  uiKierstandK  the  ustiai  cienunent  ir. 
such  cases.  'Ilie  idea  of  the  Apostle  posKssing  the 
Konian  franchiM>,  and  wnM^queiitly  an  ^^cmptitiu 
froni  cor))oml  outrage,  never  iHvurred  to  the  riMigh 
ntliiier  who  onlereii  him  to  be  s(,*'mrgeii ;  and  tlic 
whoh'  transAi-tion  hcems  to  have  rawei  so  rapidly 
that  he  Iwul  no  time  to  pieail  h»  citisenship,  of 

.  which  the  military  authoritMi  tirtt  lM*rd  thi^  next 

•at  b?  local  trMliti^ii  as  the  crib  out  of  I  day.     Uut  the  illcc*d  ti^wtmcut  (S/SlMfl^obTiouslc 
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vrj^itb  a  deep  impressiun  on  the  mind  of  ito  victim, 
as  is  evident,  not  onl j  from  hit  refusal  to  talce  his 
discharge  from  prison  the  next  morning  ^Acts  zvi. 
37\  but  from  a  passage  in  the  EpistJe  to  the 
Chui-ch  at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  i&  which 
He  reminds  them  of  Die  circumstances  under  which 
be  t\r»t  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  (irpoiraO^Krf  f 
Koi  ifipicBivrtt,  KoBits  ofSorf^  4v  ♦iXfinroit). 
And  subsequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  parallel  cir- 
vt  rostances  of  tumult,  he  warns  the  ofiicer  (to  tlie 
great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acts 
xxii.  25). 

The  Philippi  which  St  Pftul  visited,  the  site  of 
which  has  beien  desci  ibed  above,  was  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which  strew 
the  ground  ara  no  doubt  derived  from  that  city. 
The  establishment  of  l^hilip  of  Macedonia  was  pro- 
bably nut  exactly  on  the  same  site  ;  for  it  is  described 
by  Appian  as  being  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
lie  looked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  the  second 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  position  byway  of  a  defence  against  the 
neighbouring  Thracians,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  his 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  ail  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
ill  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  existing 
Greelc  one,  on  a  site  moi-e  suitable  for  architectuial 
display. 

Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Datus  or  Datrnn,  which 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  hctovj  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  wera  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bounng  ThiuMM.  Appian  savs  that  those  were  in  a 
liill  (X^^f)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the  hill 
wa.s  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  "  the  sanctuary  "  (tA  iavXxi).  But 
he  shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  to 
the  extent  of  believing  the  plain  uf  Philippi  to  lie 
open  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereas  the  massive  wall 
of  Pangneus  is  really  interposed  between  them.  In 
all  probability  the  **hill  of  Dionysus"  and  the 
**  sanctuary  **  an  the  temple  of  Dionysus  high  up 
the  mountains  among  the  Satrae,  who  preserved 
their  independence  against  all  invaders  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus  at  least  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were  the  same  as 
those  at  Scapte  Hyie,  which  was  certainly  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Before  the  gi^eat  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  the  Tharians  had  a  number  of 
settlements  on  the  main,  and  this  among  the  number, 
which  produced  them  80  talents  a  year  as  rent  to 
the  state.  In  the  year  463  B.C.,  they  ceded  their 
possessions  on  the  continent  to  the  Athenians ;  but 
the  colonists,  10,000  iu  number,  who  had  settled  on 
the  Stiymrn  and  pushed  their  encroachments  east- 
ward as  far  as  this  point,  were  crushed  by  a  simul- 
taneous effoi-t  of  the  Thradan  tribes  (Thucydides, 
i.  lOD,  iv.  102;  Herodotus,  ix.  75;  Piusanias,  i. 
29,  4).  From  that  time  until  thu  rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remained  in 
the  hands  of  native  chiefs ;  bat  when  the  afTHirs  of 
Southern  Greece  became  thoroughly  embroiled  by 
the  policy  of  Philip,  the  Thasians  made  an  attempt 
to  repossess  themselves  of  this  valuable  territoiy, 
and  swt  a  colony  to  the  site — then  going  by  the 
name  of  •*  the  Springs  **  (K^W8cj).  Philip,  how- 
ever, awnre  of  the  importance  of  the  position, 
sxpclled  them  and  founded  Philippi,  the  last  of  all 
his  crp:itioiis.  The  min^  at  thai  time,  as  wbs  not 
aroniisi-ful   uuicr  the  x  .t:n.&Aaoes,  had  beoome 
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clmost  inaignificnDt  in  their  producft;  tat  tlMir  an 
owner  contrived  to  extract  mon  tban  1000  tdali 
a  year  from  them,  with  which  be  minisd  the  gril 
coinage  called  by  his  name. 

The  proximity  of  the  goldHnines  was  of  coom 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  hot  tki 
plain  in  whidi  it  lies  is  of  extraordinanr  fatilitj. 
The  position  too  was  on  the  main  road  from  Kom 
to  Asia,  the  Via  E^atia,  which  from  Thiwalsnin 
to  Ocnstantinople  Mowed  the  same  oonne  as  iIh 
eriting  post-rottd.  The  usual  ooune  was  to  tria 
ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrraduam,  hm 
whence  a  route  led  acroaa  Epiroa  to  Thwailonia. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  loatc^  vha 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  Tery  extanshi,  M 
present  no  striking  feature  aucpi  two  grtevsf^ 
which  are  considered  to  bdoog  to  the  time  of  C9ib> 
dius.  Traces  of  an  ampbitheatra,  theafc»,  or  stadini 
•—for  it  does  not  deariy  appear  whkb-«n  ibs 
visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on  the  K.E.«k 
Inscriptions  both  fai  the  Latin  and  Greak  kogwuwi 
but  mora  generally  in  the  fiynner,  are  ibond. 

St.  Paul  visited  Philippi  twioa  mora,  onee  'mmt 
diately  after  the  disturbances  which  arose  alEftmu 
out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  manu&ctuRn  of  silm 
shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the  hertik  t^ 
tion  in  which  the  Qirifctian  doctrine  veoamptf 
stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  raUgions  was  pa^ 
fectly  manifest ;  and  wherever  its  teachers  q9>n 
popular  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and  the  jn- 
lousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dnaded  dril 
disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be  feared.  U 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  aeoood  visit  of  tk 
Apostle  to  Philippi  was  made  nedally  with  Ik 
view  of  counteracting  thia  particiuar  danger.  Tli 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  whidi  was  writta  ti 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  mm 
of  the  Christiatts  there  were  in  the  custody  of  tk 
military  authorities  as  aeditious  pcnHXis,  throq^ 
some  proceedings  or  other  connected  wiUi  tkir 
&ith  {p/u¥  ixapia$ii  t6  dw^p  X^trrov,  si  fJ^f 
rh  els  avT^i^  wurrt^w  iiXXk  mtA  r^  i«V  "^ 
rdurx^u^  rhp  alr^p  kymv^  Ixei'Tfi 
ofor  cfSfTf  iv  4/191  Ksil  9P9  Aae^fTi 
^v  ^/io2;  Phili.  29|.  The  reports  of  the  p(*- 
vincial  magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  deicrihe 
St  Paul's  fintt  visit  t«)  Philippi  aa  the  origin  of  ik 
troubles  there;  and  if  this  were  belkved,  it  vsiU 
be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  hhn  by  tk 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  whidi  induced  him  to  sffalti 
Caesar,  and  with  the  disturiianceB  at  ^iheiQS  mi 
elsewhere;  and  the  general  oondosion  at  which  tk 
Government  would  arrive,  might  not  improbably  k 
that  hi»  was  a  dangerous  person  and  flfacnld  bt  fi 
rid  of.  This  will  explain  the  rtnxig  cxhortatMB  ii 
the  fiist  eighteen  veraes  of  chapfcor  ii,  and  the  p>> 
culiar  way  in  which  it  winds  up.  The  FluUffiu 
Christians,  who  are  at  the  same  time  suftriaf  fa 
their  proression,  are  exhorted  in  tiie  most  esv 
manner,  not  to  firmness  (as  one  might  ban  » 
pected),  but  to  moderation,  to  abatinenee  froa  w 
provocation  and  ostentation  of  their  own  seotiinaM 
i/iriBkp  Korh  ipiUiwf  fta^^  wcMSa^fcor,  vcr.  h 
to  humility,  and  coosidention  for  the  iotererti* 
others.  They  are  to  achieve  their  aalvatioo  w 
fear  and  trembling,  and  without  qoanding  sndJ» 
puting,  in  order  to  escape  all  bkme— fiwD  mm 
chargei«,  that  is,  as  the  Roman  colooisU  wooU  ki^ 
against  them.  If  with  all  this  prudence  and  tmh 
penuicx>  in  tne  profession  of  their  fiuth,  their  £■» 
u  still  made  a  penal  ofienoe,  the  Apesile  »  «•> 
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3uit«it  to  takt  the  eooMquencdt, — to  precede  them 
ipRnrtyrdom  for  it^ — ^to  be  the  libation  poured  out 
opoo  them  the  victims  («l  mU  w4if9o/uu  iw\  r§ 
9v#Cf  ffo)  htirovpyia  r^t  irl^rewf  A/mmt,  X"W 
ir«2  (fpyxjdpti,  vwtp  ifup,  ver.  17).  Of  ooone  the 
Jewish  formalists  in  Philippi  were  the  parties  most 
Ukdf  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  new  oon- 
fots ;  and  hence  (after  a  digression  on  the  subject 
of  Epephroditus)  the  Apodtle  reverts  to  cautions 
■gainst  tkem,  such  precisely  as  he  had  giren 
baiDre,—  oonsequentlj  by  word  of  nnouth.  **  B^are 
of  those  dogs  "->  (for  they  will  not  be  children  at 
Ibt  table,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath)—^*  those 
dbars  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  Uw— those  flesh- 
nonglars  (for  circwneited  I  won*^.  call  them,  we 
being  the  true  circumcision,  &c"  (iii,  2,  S).  Some 
of  theae  enemies  St  Paul  found  at  Kome,  who  **  Md 
tik§  ttory  of  Christ  insincerely  "  {Kartryy^t^^^''  •^X 
lyvwf  p  i.  17)  in  the  hope  to  increase  the  severity 
•f  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jealoosy  of  the 
Cbort.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as  **prtaekdd 
Christ"  (Id^oy)  loyally,  and  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events,  the  story 
eirmlatcd,  whatever  the  motives  of  those  who  cir^ 
eolatedit. 

The  Chrvtian  community  at  Philippi  distin- 
guiiihad  itself  in  liberality.  On  the  Apoeitle's  first 
risit  be  was  hospitably  entertained  hr  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  ThesstUonica,  where 
bia  reception  ap[)ear8  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
sliancier,  the  Philippiaus  sent  him  supplies  more 
tban  once,  and  weie  the  only  Christian  community 
khet  did  so  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
roKlily  to  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  St  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-6).  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the 
Apostle  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  The  necessity  for 
these  seems  to  have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to 
iMve  taken  pkioe  in  collecting  the  requisite  funds ; 
o  that  Epaphroditus,  who  nirried  them,  risked  his 
life  in  the  endeavour  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
'jt^xpt  9aydrov  fp^io'sr  irapo/SovXcvo'dl/icrof  rf 

f  Ilk  Xttrovpylas,  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  delay, 
lowever,  seems  to  have  somewhiit  stung  the 
Apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flock 
Md  forgotten  him  (see  iv.  10-17).  Epq>hro(litus 
Ul  ill  with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died. 
3b  recovering  he  became  home-sick,  and  wandering 
k  mind  {hUrifiormv)  from  the  weakness  which  is 
Im  sequel  of  lever ;  and  St  Paul,  although  intend- 
B|^  eoon  to  send  Timothy  to  the  Hhilippian  Giurch, 
liOfQgfat  it  desirable  to  let  Epaphitxlittu»  go  without 
May  to  them,  who  had  already  hoard  of  his  sickness, 
icd  curj  with  him  the  letter  which  is  included  in  the 
Sauea — one  which  was  written  after  the  Apostle's 
■iHisMunent  at  Kome  had  lasted  a  considerable 
!■!«.  Some  domestic  troubles  connected  with  re^ 
^toB  had  already  broken  out  in  the  community. 
htodia  (the  name  of  a  female,  not  Euodias,  as  in 
^.  v.:  see  Euodiib)  and  Syntyche,  perhapti  dea- 
M^Tasts,  are  exhorted  to  agree  with  one  anoth<  r  in 
ba  Better  of  their  oomnMm  faith ;  and  St  Paul 
Btfviii  some  one,  whom  he  calls  **  tnie  yuke- 
iUdw,"  to  **  help "  theite  women,  that  i^,  in  the 
of  their  reconciliation,  since  they  had  cone 
t  to  the  Apostle  in  his  trials  at  Philippi. 


•  I'mieUiMii  rrfrrn  to  it  in  Um*  nuiic  M>ny,  Itt  l^nit*crip' 
^^  jumvl^  BtfDlug  fliillppi  as  uiie  i»r  iImm'  A|hmIiiUc 
^r^-fas  "to  wbtch  St  this  «2sdr  [a-o*  3*^)]  Uw  very  seau 
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Possibly  a  claim  on  the  part  of  thsM  fJenuLes  tc 
superior  insight  in  spir.tual  matters  may  have  caused 
some  irritation ;  for  the  Apostle  imniiediately  goes 
OQ  to  remind  his  reader^  that  the  peace  of  Uod  is 
something  superior  to  the  highest  intelligence  (6»ef 
^XM^a  v^rre  wow). 

When  St  Pnul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  consider- 
able stay  there  f  Acts  xx.  6).  He  aofa*  his  com^panion 
are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  suiting  from  Phi- 
lippi ;  but  this  is  because  in  the  common  apprehen- 
sion of  travellers  the  dty  and  its  port  were  regarded 
as  one.  Whoever  emfaaned  at  the  Piraeus  might  in 
the  same  way  be  said  to  set  ont  on  a  vovage  from 
Athens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage  to  troas  took 
the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vcasel  being  probably 
obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  contrary  wind, 
until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Serpedon,  whence 
she  wouM  be  able  to  stand  across  to  Troes  with  an 
E.  or  E.N.E.  breeie,  which  at  that  time  of  year  (ai^ 
Eaiter)  might  be  looked  for.  (Strab.  fragment, 
UlK  vU.;  Thucyd.  i.  100,  Iv.  102;  Herod,  ix.  7/) ; 
Died.  Sic.  xvi.  3  aejg.;  Appian.  Bell.  Ch.  iv. 
101  teqq. ;  Pausan.  i.  28,  $4 ;  Hackett's  Journey 
to  Philippi  in  the  BibU  Uniom  QuarUrly  for  Au- 
gust, 18«0.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

PHILIPPIAN8,  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
1 .  The  canonical  authority,  I*auline  authorship  and 
integrity  of  this  Epistle  were  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged up  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.  Marciou 
(a.d.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  hekl  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcim,  iv. 
5,  V.  20) :  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frsgment 
(iiouth.  Reliquiae  Sacrag^  i.  305);  among  the 
"acknowledged"  books  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii. 
25) ;  in  the  listo  of  the  Council  of  Laodioea,  A.D. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Pcahito  and  Uter 
versions.  Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it  Philippian  Christians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St  PhuPs  support  at 
Kome,  who  luul  been  eye  and  ear^witncases  of  the 
i-etum  of  Kpciphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  Epiiitlc,  may  have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi 
when  Pulvcarp  wrote  (a.d.  107  j  his  letter  to  than, 
in  which  (ch.  2,  3)  he  refers*  to  St  PAuI's  Epistle 
as  a  well-known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Phi- 
lippian Church.  It  is  quoted  as  St  Paul*s  by 
Iiienaeus,  iv.  18,  §4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  PamLtg.  i.,  6, 
§52,  end  elsewheie;  Tertullian,  Ado,  Mar,  v. 
20,  D€  Res.  Cam.  ch.  23.  A  quotation  fros  A 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churco«» 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177  (Eusebius,  H.  E. 
V.  2).  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  nre  hinu- 
merable.  But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  followed  bj 
Schwegler  ( 1846),  has  aiigued  from  the  phmeology 
of  the  Epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that  it  m 
the  work  not  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2nd  century.  He  has  been  answereil 
by  Ltiiiemann  (1847),  BrOckner  (1848),  and  Kfsch 
(1850).  Even  if  his  inference  were  a  fiur  coukO- 
quenco  from  Baur's  premises,  it  would  still  be  neu- 
tializt^l  by  the  strong  evidence  in  fovour  of  Pauline 
nuthor&hip,  which  I*aley,  /fonw  PauHntM,  ch.  7. 
has  (Irawn  from  the  Epistle  as  it  stands.  The  aifu- 
ments  of  the  Tiibinc:«'n  school  are  briefly  stated  ie 
ICeuss,   Oesi'h.  A\T.  §130-133,  and  at  g.i 


of  ibe  Apoktiff  prpsld#  over  their  rsgkms.  In  wMca  tfer 
aulhentlc  eplsUes  tbenuelvcs  of  the  Apostles  an  le^ 
•peaK'ng  with  tbsvglce  and  iCfTSSsnlSeg  the  tecs  of  im-b. 
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Ingth  in  W)€smgHr*8  CommerUary.  Most  penons 
who  read  them  wUl  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Alford  {N.  T.  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  ed. 
1856),  who  regards  them  as  an  instance  of  the  in- 
saiiitf  of  hyper-critidsm.  The  canonical  authoritj 
nnd  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  may  be  considered 
as  unshaken. 

Thei-e  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
necond  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  which  every  cai^ul 
reader  must  have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  na- 
tural tlmt  an  j^pistle  written  amid  eiciting  circum- 
ftanoes,  personal  dangers,  and  various  distractions 
ihculd  bear  in  one  place  at  leant  a  maik of  interrup- 
tiou.  Le  Moyne  (1685)  thought  it  was  anciently 
divided  into  two  parts.  Heim'ichs(18I0)  followed 
by  Paul  us  (1817)  has  conjectured  finom  this  abrupt 
recommencement  tlmt  the  two  parts  are  two  distinct 
eoistles,  of  which  the  fii-st,  together  with  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  intended  for 
public  use  in  the  Church,  and  the  second  exclu- 
sively for  the  Apostle's  special  friends  in  Philippl. 
It  is  net  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  foundation 
exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Epistle  could  be  derived  from  it. 
It  has  met  with  a  distinct  reply  from  Ki-ause  (1811 
and  1818) ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  hss  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  critics.  Ewald  {Send- 
schreiben  cUa  A,  Pauius,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  Philippians :  and 
he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proving  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  conjecture  is  requisite  befoi-e  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probable  or  necessary. 

2.  Where  written. — Tlie  constant  tradition  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder  (1731), 
who,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  was  in 
prison,  i.  7,  13,  14,  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that 
lie  was  at  Corinth  (see  Wolt^  Curae  Phihlogioae, 
iv.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz 
(1829),  Bottger  (1837)  and  Rilliet  (1841),  in 
whose  opmion  the  Epbtle  was  written  during  the 
Apostle's  contiuement  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  ; 
but  the  references  to  the  •* palace"  (praetorium, 
i.  13),  and  to  '*  C^aesar^s  household,"  iv.  22,  seem 
to  point  to  liome  rather  than  to  Caesarea ;  and  there 
IS  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  Apostle 
telt  in  Caesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty  of  life 
connected  with  the  approaching  decision  of  his 
c&use,  which  he  must  have  felt  towai-ds  the  end 
of  his  capti\nty  at  Rome,  and  which  he  expresses 
in  this  Epistle,  i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10;  and  fur- 
ther, the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described  in 
Phil.  i.  12-18,  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  St.  Luke's 
»ccount  of  the  Caesarean  captivity,  but  is  described 
by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome:  compare  Acts 
xxiv.  23  with  xxviii.  30,  31.  Even  Reu.ss  {Ge9ch. 
N.  T.  1860),  who  assigns  to  Caesarea  thi-ee  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  generally  considered  to 
have  been  written  at  Rome,  is  decided  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaiui  was 
written  at  Rome. 

3.  When  tcritten. — Assuming  then  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  impiison- 
uient  mentioned  in  the  last  diapter  of  the  Acts,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  tact  that  it  could 
n'^t  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  The  distress  of  tlie  Philippians  on  ac- 
count of  Kpaphroditus'  sickness  wiis  known  at  Rome 
:rhea  the  Epistle  was  written;  thi«  implies  four 
toumieo,  sepamtal  by  tioroe  iiidetinito  iutcrvab,  to 
ir  xzv>ni  Ptkilipiii  and  Rome,  between  tiic  commence* 


ment  of  St  PkuFs  captiTity  and  tbc  wtftiaf  of  Af 
Epistle.  The  Philippians  W2n  inknatA  mhmi^ 
prisonment,  sent  Epaphroditut,  were  inivaed  il 
their  mewengei-^s  sidmess,  sent  their  maiy  d 
condolence.  Further,  the  abMsioe  of  St  UkA 
name  from  the  salutations  to  a  Churdi  wfaov  k 
was  well-known,  implies  that  be  was  ahsst  fm 
Rome^  when  the  Epistle  was  written:  so  does  Si 
Paul's  declaration,  ii.  20,  that  no  one  who  rauM 
with  him  felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  tki 
welfiireofthePhUippians.  And,  jfeomptiagik 
mention  of  St  Luke  in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  Wkm. 
24  with  the  abrupt  ooncluaioD  of  his  nanatifs  fa 
the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  infierenee  that  he  kft 
Rome  aiW  those  two  Epistles  w«e  written  mi 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years' captivitT.  Lsitlj, 
it  is  obvious  from  Phil.  {.'20,  that  St  M,  vhi 
he  wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  aitiflil,  ad 
we  know  that  it  became  more  pncsrisos  ■  tb 
two  years  drew  to  a  dose.  In  A.D.  62  the  ii* 
famous  Tigellinos  sncoeeded  Barms  the  apighk 
Praetorian  praefect  in  the  charge  of  St  PkoTs  p- 
son ;  and  the  marriage  of  Poppaea  bnoght  hii 
imperial  judge  under  an  influenoe,  whidi  if  cartiA, 
was  hostile  to  St  Paul  Assuming  that  St  M*! 
acquittal  and  release  took  pboe  in  63,  we  msy  Mi 
tlie  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  ysir. 

4.  The  wnUr^a  acquaintance  wtk  the  i^ 
pians, — St  Paul's  ooonezion  with  PhHippi  v»  «f 
a  peculiar  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writin| 
of  this  Episde.  That  dty,  important  as  a  owt  6r 
the  pixxiuoe  of  the  neighbouring  gold-mioei,  sad  ■ 
a  Roman  btronghold  to  check  the  rude  Thndis 
mountaineers,  was  distinguished  as  the  sooie  «f  tkt 
great  battle  &tal  to  Brutus  and  Caadus,  B.a  i:. 
[PmLiFPj.]  In  A.t>.  51  St  Fkul  cntcndito 
walls,  accompanied  by  Silas,  nbo  had  been  viA 
him  since  he  started  fnnn  Antiodi,  and  by  TmO^J 
and  Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwaids  sttackd  to 
himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  latter  quite  n* 
cently  at  Troas.  It  maj  well  be  ima£ined  thtf  tk 
patience  of  the  xealous  Apostle  had  keen  tried  kf 
his  mysterious  repulse,  fuat  fivm  Ash,  theafiw 
Bithynia  and  Mysia,  and  that  his  cxpectatioai  W 
been  stined  up  by  the  vision  which  hsstcned  ba 
departuiv  with  his  new-found  associate,  Luk^  fi«i 
Tixns.  A  swift  passage  brought  him  to  tiic  Eb- 
ropean  shore  at  NeapoUs,  whence  he  took  the  nsd 
about  ten  miles  long  across  the  mountain  ri^ 
called  Symbol um  to  Philippi  (Acts  zvi.  12).  Tim 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Jeruaalem  thsn  i^ 
Apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  longHeibiiMd 
energy  of  St.  Paul  was  again  employed  in  hriof 
the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Churdi.  Seeking  6ai 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  lend,  he  west « 
a  sabbath-day  with  tlie  few  Jews  who  nndsi  v 
Philippi,  to  thdr  small  Proseucfaa  on  the  baak« 
the  river  Gangitas.  The  missionaries  sat  dovs  aid 
spoke  to  the  assembled  wodmb.  One  of  tiMBt 
Lydia,  not  bom  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  bat  s  pt** 
selyte,  whose  name  and  oocupation,  as  well  si  ^ 
birth,  connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed  onto  Sl 
Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  fasjjW- 
perhaps  on  the  same  sabbath-day.  Her  hcue  »- 
came  the  residence  of  the  missionarica.  Hsoy  day* 
they  resorted  to  the  Pixfteucha,  and  the  iwuJt  ^ 
their  short  sojourn  in  Philif^  was  the  ««^«J^ 
of  many  persons  (xvi.  40),  indudiag  at  ^Mttbai 
jailer  and  his  household.     PLilippi  wssend»dv 


k  Was  St,  Luke  at  r)iUlppl?»ths    tras  latefctif 
lufittluuod  lu  1%.  8 
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ot  only  by  the  OMpitality  of  Ly«lia,  the 
&th J  of  the  oonvei-ts,  aud  the  remarkable 
ich  set  a  teal  on  his  preaching,  but  alio 
Miful  ezerciie  of  his  miisiooarj  activity 
ng  Kiispeiuie,  and  by  the  happy  oonae- 
his  untlaunted  endurance  of  ignominicB, 
aiued  m  hia  nemory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  a 
kol  o.  eleven  yeaia.  Leaving  Timothy 
to  watch  over  the  infant  church,  Paul 
went  to  The&^onica  (1  Theu.  ii.  2), 
ey  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Phi- 
Phil,  iv.  10),  aud  thence  southwards, 
aving  probably  carried  out  similar  direo- 
iO(tc  which  wei«  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in 
rejoined  St.  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
lined  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  yean  of 
a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of  that 
!•  found  apiiu  (ActA  xx.  6)  at  Philippi. 
le  ln|«c  of  tive  yearSi  i^pent  chiefly  at 
ul  K|>h(>sus,  St.  Paul,  oscniiing  from  the 
oi'sliipiwiv  of  the  Kphcsian  Diaua,  passed 
laailuuia,  A.D.  57,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
h1  by  the  Kphesiaus  Tychicus  and  Tro- 
id  piubiibly  visit«d  Philippi  for  the  second 
Wits  there  jointnl  by  Timothy.  His  be- 
i]ipians  free,  it  seems,  from  tlie  coutro- 
lich  agitateil  other  Christian  Chuixiies, 
ill  tleaurr  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  the 
ich  thoy  atlorded  him  when,  emerging 
son  of  liejection  (2  Cor.  vii.  5),  oppressed 
o«lily  health,  aud  anxious  for  the  steod- 
'  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
Achaia,  lie  wiote  at  Philijipi  his  second 
Um  Coriutliians. 

iniiii);  from  (ireece,  unable  to  take  ship 
ux:uunt  of  the  Jewish  ]»lots  apiinst  his 
nt  through  Macedonia,  staking  a  favour- 
tor  embarking.  Afler  parting  from  his 
IS  (.\cts  XX.  4J,  he  again  found  a  refuge 
faithful  Philip|)ians,  where  he  spent  some 
iNti'r,  A.D.  58,  with  St.  Luke,  w1m>  acoom- 
II  M  heu  he  saile«l  from  Nen|i«>lis. 
lore,  in  his  l{oman  captivity  (A.D.  62) 

of  him  revived  again.  They  sent  Kpa- 
,  U^iriiig  their  alms  for  the  Apostlo's  sup- 
le.uly  al.NO  to  tender  his  pergonal  service 
i.'iy.  lie  stayed  some  time  at  llonw,  and 
ployeil  as  the  organ  of  communication 
be  miptisoneil  A{Kwtle  and  the  Christians, 
lers  in  and  about  Itome,  he  fell  danger- 

When  he  was  sutlicieutly  recovcj-eil,  St. 
him  \nu:k  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he 
dtKir,  and  with  him  our  K|>istle. 
f  (imi  cvtiiatts  of  the  KpiMe. — St.  Paul's 
it:ng  is  filainly  this :  while  ai'knowleilging 
cf  tile  Philipp.£ns  and  the  peiaonal  ser- 
oir  mcfls«Migtfr,  to  give  them  some  inibrma- 
.lin-^  his  own  condition,  and  some  advice 

thnii-s.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his 
id  the  ilistnu-tion  of  his  prison,  prevented 
'in;  out  his  pl:ui  with  undeviating  close- 
r  the  ]iiv|AnitionA  for  the  de|nrture  of 
tits,  and  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
iJMig  the  warm-bsirted  Ptiihppians,  filled 
riUi  reix)llectionuof  them,  and  ie>*ived  his 
:s  towards  those  fellow-heirs  of  his  hope  of 
>  were  so  deep  in  his  heart,  i.  7,  aud  so 
is  prayers,  i.  4. 
bs  inacription  (i.  1-2)  in  which  Timothy 


as  the  se^nd  father  of  the  Chardi  is  joiiM  I  with 
P^ul,  hf  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-2C).  hit 
prayers,  cars,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  wit), 
the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  of  erentually  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  27-ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular 
virtues  which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them  prac- 
tising at  the  preseDt  time— fearless  endurance  of 
penecution  from  the  outward  heathen ;  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-like  humility  and  love ; 
and  an  exempUry  life  in  the  Uot  of  tmbelievers. 
He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (:i. 
19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditiis 
whose  diligent  service  is  highly  commended.  Re- 
verting (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
throu^  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhortations 
—as  in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28— he  bids 
them  take  heed  that  their  joy  be  fn  <Atf  Lord,  auil 
warns  them  as  he  had  often  previously  wameii  them 
(probably  in  his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting 
itinerant  Judaising  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whose 
doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in  mere 
earthly  things ;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them 
to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but 
entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  preasing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  with  the  Kesurrection-day  '  con- 
stantly before  their  minds.  Again  (It.  1-9),  ad- 
verting to  their  poe^ion  in  tiie  midst  of  unbelievers, 
he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  appeals,  to  be 
firm,  uniteil,  joyful  in  the  I^rd;  to  be  full  ci 
prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must 
appi-ove  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Ijistly 
(iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  concludes 
with  salutations  and  a  benediction. 

6.  Effect  of  the  Epistle, — We  have  no  account 
of  the  reception  of  this  Kpistle  by  the  Philippians. 
Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Erastus  was  their 
fii^  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was 
martyred  in  their  dty,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them 
for  the  next  forty-four  ycai*.  But,  about  A.D.  1  u7, 
Philippi  was  visitol  by  Ignatius,  who  was  om- 
ducted  through  Ncnpolis  and  Philippi,  and  acruss 
Macedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome.  And 
his  visit  was  sp^ily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
letter  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  which  acrom)vinieil, 
in  compliance  with  a  clurncteristic  request  of  the 
warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the  lettem 
of  Ignatius  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  ominire 
the  Philippians  of  A.D.  03,  as  drawn  by  St.  Paul 
with  their  successors  in  A.D.  107  as  dmwn  by  the 
disciple  of  St.  John.  Steoiifastniw  in  the  faith, 
and  a  joyful  sympathy  with  sulTci-ers  for  Christ's 
sake,  seem  to  have  distingniiJieil  thoin  at  both 
periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Polyr.  Ep.  i.).  The  elm- 
racter  of  their  religion  was  the  same  throughout, 
pmctical  and  emotional  imther  than  specuktiive :  m 
both  Epistles  there  are  many  pi-actical  suggoticu, 
much  interchange  of  feeling,  and  an  ab«Mic«:  of  dot^ 
trinal  discussion.  The  Old  Twtxunent  '\r  scarcely, 
if  at  .ill,  quoted:  as  if  the  Philip|Han  Chritt.ans  had 
been  giithered  for  the  mast  part  directly  from  the 
heathen.  At  each  p^rioil  false  teachers  were  seek- 
ing, apinrently  in  vain,  an  entrance  into  the  Phi- 
lippian  Church,  tii-st  Judais<ing  Christi.ins,  seemingly 
putt:ng  out  of  si;^ht  the  Hcsun-edion  and  the  Jui^ 
mont  which  at^erwards  the  <^no8ticbing  Chnstiaus 


was  one  of  tlio  ;  t  Tim.  it.  is;  Polycarp.  vil.;  In'tinrns,  IL  31 ;  aatf  t2ie 
(Sue  1  Our.  rv.  IS-  !  otUr  |wusui,t-s  qa-  tetl  by  U-ou  ElticoU  on  a  Tin:.  IL  UU 
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opcalj  diafcd  (PhiL  iii.,  utid  Polyc.  vi,^  rii.V     At 
Mib  periodK  the  ttine  ieudtoitcy  to  pettj  intnmaJ 
qu«iri^   Beeins   to   premil    (l*hi).   i«    27,   iL    14,  ' 
iv.  a,  and  PoItc.  ii.,  Iv,,  v.,  xii,)»     The  stitdent 
of  fORie»da«tkaf  history  wiU    obserre  the  iaintly-  I 
lonrlrcd  organ Jsatiou  of  bii>hop4,  deftconA,  and  temal*  | 
coa4;uton  to  which  St.    Piiul   refers  (Phil,  i,   1, 
W.  3j,   developed  afterwards  into  bitmdly-dintin* 
guieii«d  prieiti,  dcaooiB,  widows,  and  virfnos  ( Fol^  I 
iv.,  ▼,,  ▼!.).     Though  the  Mnccdooian  Chuidnus  in 
general  were  poor,  at  least  aa  ooropored  with  coni- 
inerdal  Conuth  (2  Cor«  viii.  2),  jet  their  gold-  I 
fnina  pnhablf  exempted  tJie  Phllippiaos  fimn  the  I 
commoD  lot  of  tbeir  Deigfaboutv,  and  at  fii-st  enabled  < 
thein  to  be  connpicuouMljr  liberal   in  aJms-c^riDg, 
and  afterwardi  laid  them  optn  to  strong  wamiiip 
i^D^the  lo?e  of  money  tPiiil,  ir.  15;  2  Cor.  Tiii.  I 
:J;  and  Polyc  \v„  vu,  xi,). 

Now,  thoQgh  we  caumot  tj-acc  the  immediate 
ffleet  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the  Philippiamt,  yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contiibuted  to  fonn  the 
character  of  their  Churdi,  as  it  vim  io  the  time  of 
F^olycaiiJ,  It  ia  evident  from  i:^olyf5Rr|i'»  Kpistle 
tliat  the  Clmrcht  by  the  grace  of  f«od  ajiti  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
ti't&U  of  wbidi  St,  Paul  warned  it,  and  liod  not 
gooe  back  from  the  high  degree  of  Chiiitian  attaio- 
mente  which  it  reached  under  St  Paul's  mid  and 
wntten  teaching  (Polyc. !.,  iii.,  ii.,  xi.).  If  it  hnd  ' 
made  no  great  advanoe  in  knowledge,  still  im&ound 
teaeheiii  weiie  kept  at  a  distance  from  iti  membei's. 
Their  sympathy  with  martyia  and  eonienors  tdowed 
with  as  warm  ^  ^mie  as  ever,  whether  it  was 
cldraed  by  Ignatiu-s  or  by  Paul.  And  thfj  m^iiti- 
LiiiueJ  their  giTOund  with  meek  lirmn««  among  the 
heathen,  and  still  held  foilh  the  light  of  an  exern* 
plary,  though  not  a  perfect  Chris^tian  life.'  | 

7.  The  Church  t^  AWie.— The  lUite  of  tbfl  | 
Church  at  f^me  should  he  considered  before  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiimj. 
i^mething  is  to  be  learned  of  ita  condition  nbout 
A.l>.  58  fiom  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  about 
A.D.  61  ivom  Acts  xxviii.  Po<»ibly^e  Gonpel  was 
planted  th^re  by  some  who  themsekea  received  the 
aeed  on  Uie  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  !0).  The 
oonverta  were  dmwn  diiefly  from  Gentile  prtMclyte* 
to  Jadaism,  pfully  also  fjom  Jews  who  were  such 
by  birth,  with  posiiibiy  a  few  converts  direct  from 
heatlimism.  In  A.D.  58,  this  Church  was  already 
eminent  for  its  Giith  and  obedience:  it  was  exposed 
to  the  mochinationif  of  Achismatical  tenchere ;  and  it 
inckded  two  conHicting  parties,  the  omt  insisting  | 
moj-e  or  l«s  on  observing  the  Jewish  law  in  addic- 
tion to  faith  in  Chnsl  as  necessary  to  >«,lvBtJo(n,  the 
oUier  repudiating  outWMtl  observances  even  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  their  weak  brethi^ea  of  such  as 
to  them  might  be  really  edifying.  We  cannot 
^her  from  the  Acts  whether  the  whole  Churah  of 
Home  haii  thc^ii  accepted  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as 
conveyed  in  hi*  Epistle  to  thero«  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  he  had  been  two  yeow  in  Rome,  his  oral 
teaching  was  partly  rejected  by  «  party  which  per- 
haps may  have  been  connected  with  the  fonner  of 
those  above  mentioned.  St*  Paul'**  pi-e^enoe  m  Uomt, 
the  fj^fdom  of  i<pe«ch  allowed  to  him.  and  the  per-  ; 

<  It  )ft  not  easy  lo  suppose  ibst  Poly *iftrp  wm  wiUjoui  s  ! 
«a|>j  of  SL  Paal  §  Ep) Btlc,    Yet  it  is  stninilar  that  Uiough 
be  fntnbons  tl  mlce^  ti  t»  almoAl  ibe  only  liIpUUo  (if  | 
St,  Pttiil  whkt  bp  dftes  not  qaot^.    'FhU  fact  mny  ■!  Ifstu^r,  i 

hen-"--'-*  •■       '  '"■      .'    :"  '■  ■'  ^  ,■ 


(fonal  fit>od(im  of  hiK  fellow4i&earin  mpil 
of  infosing  frfsh  ttiisaiooary  activity  into  t 
(Phil.  i.  12-14j.  II  w««  i«  !h#  mumi 
that   F  :  *  ii* 

Mi£rej  h«  ipratlf  I 

dititaitl  U.  'undbs  ns 

Ihome,  and  'h«inrh  an 

qini^m  intii  1  ik1d]«i»4i 

Mves  to  the  Apcjidv,  Aiui  Ui  Uk***  who  t 
to  be   in   constAnt  persofifd  coram UR' 
hrm.     And  ^.        '     V     bondage  he  was  I 
the  adv.uio  !  GwpeL     From  hi«  | 

as  from  a  ct; ;  '    .  ^       i  nounsd  into  Caai 
hold  and  far  beymul  ttv.  Ti,  I.  12-I*v 

Stmngely  f^ill  of  joy  and  Ihmlnii^fli^  i 
veisTtv.  like  the  A pot^iliiV  nddn^^  hjiBtii  Hen  | 

depth'of  hi^  '"^  *  -  duimm  tU>K|«iel*i 

foi  th  from  hI  ttoutv,     la  m^  mm 

eptiitles  be  n :  v  i  mtatsiiiad  afloil  l»  IdAnrt. 
or  with  sofTuw,  or  with  tfidipiatlap ;  habtfrifif 
U>  nuppiy  imperf4B?t,  w  to  tiprfi^et  jnomons  li«l^ 


I4»    C>vii    Sii    • 

call  for  geii' 
on  theiJ'*,     Oi    ill   r,is 
ba;s  so  little  of  an  oili 
withholds  hie  t  iUe  of  *♦  .V  ^    _ 
We  lose  *.icht  of  his  high  aiitu 
oitlinate   [Misitiou  of  thi?  wm 
side;  and  w«  are  lulnin  ' 
a  heart  glowing  wiOi  w. 
to  hear  the  v'' 
dressed  to  • 

which  is  lu!  ^     I  I  ti 

for  etei-nity.     Who  that  bMm  in  inliid  1 
tion  of  St.  Paul  ia  his  IteBi«i  prt«m.  < 
moved   of  his  continual   pm^ 
fiiendi,  his  constant  sense  ot  ^ 
him,  his  joyt  "'  --'"-".^.-.  - 
ccKii-sPj  hi* 
ycaniing  aft* 

communieite  to  Uiem  iii^  ov^ 
feehitg»,  his  cai^efulnefss  to  f^ 
any  evil  from  within  oi  i' 
dim  the  brightnese  of  tli- 
at QQce  tender  and  wntdii^,..  -^^ 
God,"  is  thekey-Qote  of  this  Kitistte:  oiljff^ 
Epistle  only  we  hanr  no  nTni^irtrrrjf  :f  ujt  '"" 
feeing*    Ju5>t  eiiongh.  n 
own  haniisinif  tiinls  to 
heart  w       "'  r«^iinr,  »-'»-. 
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^MVNW,  of  vhrai  Ih-.  Barlr»w,  af\i*i-warU  Bi«hop  of 
ItodbHier,  wm  one.  It  is,  however,  raiMtantially 
iba  Mune  m  tbt  tmoAlatioD  miide  bj  some  unknuwii 
pmoo  for  Arrhbwhop  Parker,  published  in  tiie 
Uish<^  Bible,  1568.  See  Bagster's  Htxapla^  pi«- 
teee.  A  revised  edition  of  the  A.  V.  bj  Four  Cle^- 
incn.  M  published  (1861)  bj  Parker  and  Bourn. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
£piatle  icaj  be  found  in  the  Commentary  of  Khein- 
Of  Fatriatic  commentaries,  those  of  Chrv- 
(tranidateil  in  the  Oxford  Library  cf  ikt 
F*4Km^  1B43),  Theodor^t,  and  Theophjiact,  are 
■UU  extant ;  perhaps  also  that  of  Theodoi-e  of  Mop- 
f  iMstia  iu  an  old  I^tin  tranabtion  (see  Jowm.  of 
Ctetf .  amd  Sac.  Phil.  ir.  302 ).  Among  later  works 
mmr  be  mentioned  tliose  of  Calvin,  1539;  Estius, 
l({i4  ;  Diiille,  1659  (tranhlated  by  Sherman,  1843); 
Bidlej,  1548 ;  Airay's  Sermom,  1618  ;  J.  Feifusou, 
16A6 ;  the  annotated  English  New  TestamenU  of 
Haminoiid,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Mackiiight ;  the  Com- 
■MBUries  of  Peirce,  1733;  Storr,  1783  (transluted 
■I  the  KdirUmyk  BibHcal  Cabinet) ;  Am  Ende,  1 798 ; 
RlMinwal<l,  1827 ;  T.  Pasmvaiit,  1834;  St.  MatUiies. 
18:»;  Van  Hengel,  1838;  Holemano,  1839;  Killiet, 
1841 ;  Ue  Wette,  1847  ;  Meyer,  1847  ;  Neaiuler, 

1849  (tnnslated  into  Knglish,  1851);  Wiesinpfr, 

1850  (tnuislated  into  Englinh,  1850);  Kiihler, 
1855;  ProfeMor  Eadie;  Dean  Ellicott,  1861,  and 
tboaeuicluded  in  the  rerent  editions  of  the  Creek  N.T. 
bj  naui  Alfonl  and  Couon  Wordsworth.  [W.  T.  B.] 

VmUSTlA  iT\dh^,PeiSthith:  dXX6^u\oi: 

mKeniifenae),  The  word  thus  transUteil  (in  Pfe.  Ix. 
8;  IxxxviL  4;  cviii.  9)  is  in  the  original  ideuticnl 
with  that  elsewhere  rendered  Palestine.  [See  tliat 
•itidc.  p.  6006.]  **  l^destine**  oiipually  meant 
'liuf  but  the  district  inhnbiteil  by  the  "  Phi- 
**  who  are  called  by  JoKcphus  IlaAcuirrivoi, 
•*  Mcatincs."  In  &ct  the' two  words  are  the  some, 
■ud  the  difference  in  their  present  foim  is  but  the 
iMult  of  gnvlual  corruption.  The  form  Philistia 
.fooi  not  occur  anywhere  in  LXX.  or  Vul^te.  The 
■aareit  a]ipn«ch  to  it  is  Luther's  PhilistdJ.    [0.] 

PHILISTINES  (^nC^B :  ♦uAi<m«(M,  *AA- 
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I  text  has  sufTeml  a  transposition,  and  that  the  pai* 


;  Philistiim).  The  on^jpn  of  the  Philistines 
Is  nowhere  expiwsly  stated  iu  the  Bible ;  but  as  the 
■vopbota  describe  tliem  as  '*the  Philistines  from 
'-  ililor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  *'the  remnant  of  the 
■itiBM  district  of  Caphtor  "  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is 
mA  faeit  probable  that  thev  were  the  **  Caph- 
■M  which  came  out  of  Oipnt<jr  *'  who  expclleil 
Arim  from  their  territory  and  ocuupicd  it  iu 
Ikiir  place  ([>*ut.  ii.  23),  and  that  these  again  were 
IIm  Gaphtorim  mentioned  in  tiie  Mor«ic  genealogical 
l^^ls  amoog  tiie  dcscendantK  of  Mizraim  ((ten.  x. 
14^  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion  certain 
liilhiiiltiiT  present  themselves :  in  the  first  pliKv,  it 
Table  that  in  Gen.  x.  14  the  Philistines  are 
I  with  the  Casluhim  rather  thiui  the  C'aph- 
It  has  generally  been   assumeil   thiit   the 


to  ^Ip  nanie  is  derived  from  the  root  CvB  sod  the 
lipg^^pde/afasci,  **  to  mifcraie;"  a  term  which  Is  ssM  to 
0  ^lU  cumst  In  Abjssinia  (Koobfl,  ViiUeert.  p  »l). 
monuments  it  spp^-an  undrr  the  f«>rai  of 
(Brufsch,  IKst  d^ffyj*-  P-  ><")•    TIh'  n-nlcrinR 
ane  bi  the  LX.X^  'AAAofvAoi.  -  »tratif(<-ra."  Is 
Iu  rrferriice  U>  ilie  etyin«>bH(loil  nie.f  iiiik  nf  Uic 
tboush  tt  may  oclierwlae  lir  n%«rdi  4  ■»  luvliu: 
with  Ihs  Israeli ics.  to  whom  the    'ilUsllnct 


rcnthetical  clause  *'  out  of  whom  came  Philistioi ' 
ought  to  Ibllow  the  words  **  and  Caphtorim."  Thu 
explanation  is,  however,  inadmifaible:  for  (1)  \hfn 
is  no  external  eridence  whatever  of  any  variation  ic 
the  text,  eithw  here  or  in  the  parallel  passage  ii 
1  Chr.  i.  13 ;  and  (2)  if  the  transposition  wert 
efliected,  the  desired  sense  would  not  be  gained  ;  fv 
the  words  reiKlered  in  the  A.  V.  **  out  of  whom  " 
rcallv  mean  **  whence,**  and  denote  a  local  move* 
ment  rather  than  a  genealogical  descent,  ao  tlkit^  as 
applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  they  would  mi-rely  indi- 
cnte  a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  land,  and 
not  the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  dause  seemr 
to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  posi> 
tion :  it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  ex|ilaining  when  and 
where  the  name  Philistine  was  hrst  applied  to  the 
people  whose  proper  appellation  waa  C-aphtorim 
It  is  an  etvmologiosl  as  well  as  an  historicsi  memo 
randum ;  for  it  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  nams 
Philistine,^  vix.  *'  emigrant,"  and  is  designed  t» 
account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a 
second  and  mora  soious  difficulty  ariKcs  out  of  the 
language  of  the  Philiktinea;  for  while  the  Csph- 
torim  were  Hamitic,  the  Philiatioe  language  is  held 
to  have  been  Semitic.*  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Semitic  race, 
and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  simply 
from  a  resilience  in  Cai>htor  (£wal*l,  i.  331 ;  Mo- 
vers, Phoeniz,  iii.  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  their  Und  is  termed  Ca- 
naan (Zeph.  ii.  5).  But  this  is  Inconsistent  witli 
the  express  assertion  of  the  Bible  that  they  wera 
Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  not  simply  that  they 
came  from  Caphtor ;  and  the  term  Oinaan  is  applied 
to  their  country,  not  etlinologicallv  but  etymolo- 
gical ly,  to  describe  the  trading  habits  of  the  Phi- 
listines. The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  question 
of  hingUAge  may  be  met  by  assuming  either  that 
the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the  cod- 
qiiered  AWm  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  when 
the  conquered  fiuia  the  bulk  of  the  popubtion),  or 
that  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a 
period  when  the  distinctive  featuits  of  Hamitism 
and  Semitism  were  yet  in  embryo.  A  thiid  objec- 
tion to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
application  of  the  term  **  uncircunocised  **  to  them 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  20 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2U),  whereas  tlie  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this 
objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the 
same  term  is  in  some  sen!>e  applied  to  the  Egyptans, 
however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  eariy 
noovemenU  oi  the  Philistmes.  It  has  been  vwy 
generally  assumed  of  Ute  vears  that  Oiphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Phili>tinea  migrated  from 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into 
Palestine.  This  hypothesis  presuppcves  the  Semitic 
origin  \)X  tlie  Philistines  ;  for  we  believe  thnt  tJiere 

were  JUA^fvAM.  as  opposed  to  om^vAm  (SttaA's  r^osa, 
pL  67  tr.X  OtbiT  di-rivaUuiMi  of  th«>  nsmr  nillistine  fcsive 
beenpruposed.as  that  It  urlglnalrd  in  a  tfaiispcMiiknortlie 

wfiid  ahtphiUik  (nppC'X  s|ipHitl  to  the  fhlUotiop  plain ; 
or.  apiin.  that  it  Is  connevtvd  iillh  WUsgl.  sa  lUla% 

»UIIpi>«H^ 

<"  Hilzlg.  In  hU  Vrgaeki^Ud.  t'kiL,  bowcvrr.  malatalill 
IhiU  tlie  Inniruagi-  In  liNli»-Kuni|k-an.  wUh  s  view  loprovi 
tm>  lliilisiiiHA  t^i  Ih-  l>Uac<-  H*'  U.  wv  Wlkte.  I 
ui  hto  vk-w. 
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tre  no  tnoes  of  Hamitic  settlemeats  in  Crete,  and 
ooofl^yaeutly  the  Biblical  Ktatement  that  Caphtohm 
*vas  aeaceiided  from  Mizraim  fonns  an  a  priori  ob- 
yectioQ  to  the  Tiew.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  identified  with  the  Egyptiim  Coptos. 
[Caphtor.]  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the  name 
Caphtor,^  9S  horn  that  of  the  Cherethites.  This 
name  in  its  Hebrew  form'  beai-s  a  dam  resem- 
blance to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
^XX.  A  furtncr  link  betw<^n  the  two  terms  has 
Oeen  apparently  discovered  in  the  term  cdri/  which 
is  applied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  zi.  4,  19),  and 
which  sounds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of  these 
arguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of  David's 
guard  wera  identical  with  the  Cherethites  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  which  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.!  With  regard  to  the  former 
argument,  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  names  cannot 
pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. The  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
occurs  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xzx.  14 ;  Ez.  zzv.  16 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  5),  and  apparently  iq>plies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  district;  the  testimony  of 
the  LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  &ct  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (sec  Zeph.  ii.  6, 
where  cerdth  is  also  rendered  Crete) :  and  lastly, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clas- 
sical name  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimony 
is  indeed  adduced  in  fitvour  of  a  connexion  between 
Crete  and  Philistia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vague  rumour,  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Ta- 
citus^ (Hist,  V.  3),  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the 
town  of  Gaza,  and  even  in  this  case  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.*  The  town,  according  to  Stephonus 
Byzantinus  (s.  v.  TdCa),  was  termed  Minoa,  as 
having  been  founded  by  Minos,  and  this  tivdition 
may  be  traced  Kick  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded 
oil,  an  initcription  on  the  coins  of  that  citj,  con- 
tiiuiug  the  letters  MEINA;  but  these  coins  are 
•f  no  higher  date  than  the  first  century  B.C.,  and 
beloug  to  a  period  when  Gaza  hod  attained  a  decided 
(ii«ek  character  (Joseph.  B,  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  Again, 
the  worship  of  the  god  Mama,  and  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  early 
writers  (Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  662) ;  but  the  name 
is  Phoenician,  being  the  maran,  "  loi-d  "  of  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
Crete  derived  tlie  worahip  from  a  oomnxm  source. 


<  The  ooly  gromid  furnished  by  the  BU>le  for  this  view 
Is  the  i^ipUcatlon  of  the  term  rendered  **  island "  to 
Caphtor  in  Jcr.  xlviL  4.  Bnt  this  term  also  means 
maritime  district ;  and  "  the  maritime  district  of  Caphtor" 
is  but  another  term  for  PhUistia  itself. 

>  It  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (1.  330)  and  others,  that 
the  Cherethites  und  Peiethltea  (2  Sam.  zx.  33)  were  Che- 
vetliitos  and  FbillsUnes.  The  ol:()cctK)n«  to  this  view  are  : 
1 1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  David  would  select 
his  offlcen  f>um  the  hereditary  foes  of  hU  country,  parti- 
cularly so  immediately  after  he  hod  enforced  their  snb- 
ml»lon ;  (2)  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  an  undue 
prominence  should  have  been  given  to  the  Cherethites  by 
piariiig  that  name  first,  and  altering  Philistines  into  Pi»> 
lotblies,  so  as  to  produce  a  paronomasia;  (3)  tJiat  the 
names  subsequent^  applied  to  the  aame  body  f2  K.  xi.  19) 
are  iqypcUatives ;  and  (4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  pro- 
bable expUnatlon  from  Ilebrew  roots. 

^  Among  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews.  b9 
gives  tlilK .— **  Judoeos,  Crcta  insula  prufugos,  novieNinia 
Uliyac  iasedis»e;"  and,  as  part  of  the  same  tradltton. 
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Phoenicia.    Without  therefore  aaertinf  lint  s 
tions  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Cnto  to  1 
listio,  we  hold  that  the  evideooe  adduced  to  pro** 
that  they  did  is  insulfident. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  ceppudon  vitk 
the  early  history  ot  the  Philistines  is,  the  tiaM 
when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    If  «t 
were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  thestatematsortbe 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this  took  place  heat 
the  time  of  Abraham :  for  they  ore  noticed  in  bii 
day  OS  a  pastoittl  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  </ 
Geror  (Gen.  zxi.  32,  34,  xxri.  1 ,  8 } :  and  this  {nt- 
tion  aooords  well  with  the  statement  in  DtuL  iL 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Rizcrim,  t.  e.  in  nomxi 
encampments ;  for  Geror  lay  in  the  south  oountry, 
which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life.    At  the  tiw 
of  the  exodus  they  wet«  still  in  the  sune  nri^ 
bonrhood,  but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to  io^ 
the  Israelites  with  fear  ( Ex.  ziii.  17,  zr.  14).   Viha 
the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  potTriw 
of  the  Shephelah  from  the  **  river  of  E^pt "  yct' 
Arish)  in  the  sooth,  to  Ekroo  in  the  noith  (Jtah.  n. 
4, 47  ),  and  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  five  povcriiil 
ciUesi— Gaza,  Abided,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekm 
(Josh.  xiii.  3).    The  interval  that  elapittl  belvM 
Abraham  and  the  exodus  seems  aufficient  to  allov  lir 
the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the  poatioD  ef  tk 
Philistines,  and  their  transformation  from  a  paifwil 
tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful  nation.    But  lodia 
view  has  not  met  with  acceptance  among  nsdn 
critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  migratiaai<f 
the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected  with  anv  kasn 
historical  event,  and  portly  because  ft  3o«i  art 
serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  thor  psnr 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.     To  meet  these  tn 
requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  pert  if 
the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  bnmches  of  ttai 
nation,  has  been  suggested.     Knobel,  fiMriMtat^*- 
rcgoi-ds  the  I'hilistines  proper  as  a  bnneh  <f  tfc* 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hykaoi  liiwyii 
and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  c|fi*- 
brious  name  Philitlon,  or  Phiiitis,  bertowrfai  tks 
shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128) :  their  fint  amsB 
into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  wonki  thus  bta^ 
sequent  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  oohicidfnt  wilk 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksoa.     The  Chcnthim  k 
iilentilies  with  the  Oaphtorim  who  dis^ibocd  tfc» 
Arim ;  and  thcM  he  regards  as  Cretans  who  did  art 
enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  Jndgei.  Tti 
former  part  of  his  theory  is  inoooairtent  with  tki 


adds  that  the  name  Jodaeos  was  dolved  Ami  H^*-* 
drcumsunoe  which  snggesta  a  foandatiso  fv  Ifes  ii^ 
The  statement  seems  to  have  no  moce  leal  mUfel  A* 
the  reported  connexion  between  Rieraao^yBa  sal  (to 
SolymiofLyda.  Yet  it  Is  accepted  as  evidaoe  thsitk 
Philistines,  whom  Tadtus  la  sappoaed  to  describe  mkn. 
came  trum  Crete. 

I  The  resemblance  between  the  names  Apws  ad 
Caphtor  (KdU  Einkit.  IL  236).  Phalaaania  and  1Vm» 
(Bwald.  L  330%  Is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  weight  iMA 
to  which,  those  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Orete  most  km** 
from  Talestine. 

j  At  what  period  these  dtlee  were  oripaaQy  fM*i 
we  know  not:  but  there  are  food  graond*  iur  bdhnv 
that  they  were  of  Canaanitlah  origin,  and  haApmk^ 
been  occoided  by  the  Avim.  The  name  Oalb  Is  ortMSlr 
Oanaanltish :  so  most  probabty  are  Gaa,  AshM  ^ 
PJcron.  AahkdonlsdoubtlhliandthotrnnlaaUoBibDtl 
of  this  and  Kkron  maj  be  Phlttstlna.  Gaaa  Is  nrotitBid 
OS  early  as  In  tien.  x.  19  as  a  dcr  of  the  Omaaaiteir  ni 
tills  OS  well  as  A^ibdud  and  Ekran  wen  :a  Joitaisr>  *v 
the  asylom  of  «he  CinflBnltlah  AnaUm  Clcek  iLS;* 
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•ttietf  of  the  miillstanes  in  the  book  of  Tienpna ; 
thcM,  thcreforr,  he  rpi*nrds  ns  Additions  of  a  later 
dutek  (  \lUkert.  p.  218  ff.V  Tlie  view  niiopted  bj 
Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  cnnieil  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  Lower  Kgvpt  by  the 
stream  of  tht*  Ilyksos  movement  at  a  period  Hubse- 
quent  to  Abraham;  fmm  K^vpt  they  passed  to 
Ci-ete.  and  retunie«l  to  Palestine  in  the  early  )>criod 
«f  the  Judj^e*  (Phiifniz.  iii.  'J58).  This  is  iucon- 
nat«Dt  with  the  notices  in  Ja^hua.^  Kwald,  in  the 
MCflod  edition  of  his  Geackichte  propounds  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  <loub}e  immigration  from  Crete,  the  tirst 
of  which  took  place  in  the  ante>-piitri»i-chal  period, 
OS  a  consoi^nence  citlier  of  the  CaiiAaniti.<h  settle- 
m«nt  or  of  the  IlybiOK  movement,  the  second  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  ( Qesch.  i.  329-33 1 ).  We  can- 
not recvd  the  above  views  in  any  other  light  than 
as  specalatinns,  built  up  on  very  slight  data,  nnd 
nnaatisfactory,  ina5much  as  they  fail  to  recon<;ile 
tho  statemcnU  of  Scripture.     For  tliey  all  imply 

(1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphiorim  in  Gen.  x. 
14  a|i()lies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  tlic 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i.  3/)l,  note)  himself  allows; 

(2)  thai  either  the  notices  in  (len.  xx.,  zzvi.,  or 
tlMK  in  Josh.  xv.  4.')-47,  or  perchance  both,  arc 
interpoIati<His ;  and  (3)  Uiat  the  r.otice  in  Deut. 
B.  23,  which  certainly  bi«rB  marbj  of  high  auti- 
quityt  belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  refei-s  solely  to 
the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these  inoou)>istencies, 
there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  militate 
■gainst  the  theory  of  the  second  inimigmtion  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges:  (1)  that  the  national  title  of 
the  nation  always  remaineii  Philihtine,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  tliese  theories,  it  was  tho  Cretan  or  Che- 
rethite  element  which  led  to  the  great  development 
of  power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges;  and  (2)  that  it 
vmaina  to  be  shown  why  a  sea-faring  nice  like  the 
Ciwtaas,  coming  diiect  from  Caplitor  in  their  ships 

~  (as  Knobel,  p.  '2'.'4.  understands  *'  Cnphtorim  from 
Ckphtor"  to  imply),  would  beek  to  occupy  the 
<;-wrleni  of  a  nomail  nk-e  living  in  encampments,  in 
Uia  wiideniuu  region  of  the  south.*"  We  hesitate, 
thwefcre,  to  endorse  any  of  the  proffci-frl  explana- 
'tioiiB,  and,  while  we  all(»w  that  the  Hiblicnl  state- 
mants  are  remarkable  for  their  fiagmentiry  and 
paifiiflntirnl  nature,  we  are  not  pre^iared  to  till  up 
tba  gap**  If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as 
thoy  stand,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  amount 
wt  eritkasin  will  supply  tlie  connecting  links.  One 
point  ean,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  vii., 
tlsat  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  immigration  is  not 
f  rdcil  in  oitler  to  account  for  the  gix>wth  of  the 
Philistine  power.  Their  gengra]>hical  position  and 
ir  reiationf  to  neighbouring  nations  will  account 
•  it.  Between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua, 
I  Philistines  had  c-hangel  their  quarters,  an«l  had 
1  north wanls  into  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of 
pfiilistia.  This  pliin  has  lioen  in  all  a^es  remark- 
^ia  fir  the  extreme  richneM  of  its  soil ;  its  iields  of 
\  corn,  its  vineyards  and  olive- yards,  aie  in- 
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sole  irnmiid  for  qurstlnning  tbc  histurlcal  valao 
Dotlciv  is  that  Abimi-lech  In  not  ttmied  kInR  of 
railsthKii  In  u.  2.  Imt  king  ofOerar.    The  land  is, 
\  lenned  the  lliillstines'  land.    It  in  gratuitously 
that  tbe  lattPf  Is  a  rasp  ofprolrptit,  u\A  tlial  tlie 
in^Dt  nutloe  of  tbe  king  of  the  rbiUstines  in  zxvi.  i 
wofffe  of  a  later  writer  who  was  misled  by  the 


B  •f'ke  gtmuids  for  dcobtlng  tbe  gennineneiM  of  Jo»h.  xv. 

^y  tfc :  ^1)  tb^  omlMsion  of  tl»p  total  ininiN-r  of  tbe 
;  and  (3)  tlie  notice  of  the  "  dauRbt^ m,"  cr  de- 
li  ipuna   and  **  viilagiH."     The  seomd  utjectfoa 


ddentally  t  entioued  in  Scripciire  (Jidg  r?  5), 
and  in  time  of  tamine  tlie  land  of  the  i*hiliftinei 
was  the  h3pe  of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).  Wc  ihould, 
however,  fail  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  CLpaciticf 
from  the  scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  cropa 
which  it  yielded  were  alone  siiiTicient  to  ensure  na- 
tional wealth.  It  was  also  ailapted  to  tlw  growth 
of  militiry  |iower ;  for  while  the  plain  itA«,li  per* 
mitted  the  nee  of  war^hariotx,  which  were  the  chief 
arm  of  otTcnce,  the  occa>ional  ele%':itions  which  rise 
out  of  it  otleied  secure  sites  for  towns  and  strong- 
liolds.  It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country ; 
from  its  position  it  must  h.ive  been  at  all  timea 
the  giesit  thoroughfare  between  Phoenicia  and 
•Syria  in  the  north,  and  Egypt  and  Aiabia  iq  the 
south.  Ashdod  and  Gaza  were  the  keys  of  Kgypt, 
and  commaihlel  the  transit  trade,  and  tlie  stores  of 
fiimkinccn»c  and  myrrh  which  Alexawler  captured 
in  the  hitter  place  pit)ve  it  to  have  been  a  dv\ibi  of 
Arabian  produce  (PluL  Alex.  cnp.  25).  We  have 
evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  ti  ailed 
in  slaves  with  Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i. 
B ;  Joel  iii.  3,  5),  and  their  commercial  charecter  L; 
indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Cnna.in  tc 
tlicir  lanil  (Zeph.  ii.  5).  They  proUibly  posscMsed 
a  navy ;  for  they  had  ports  att<u.*hed  to  ( iaza  and 
Ashkelou;  the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its 
version  of  Is.  xi.  14 ;  and  they  are  reprcbented  as 
attacking  the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Phili- 
stines h.id  at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  peace;  they  were  skilful  as  smiths 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  20),  as  armourers  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 
6),  and  as  builders,  if  we  max  judge  from  the  pro- 
longed sieges  which  several  of  their  towns  sustained. 
Their  images  and  the  golden  mice  and  emeroiis 
(1  Sam.  vi.  It)  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the 
founder's  and  goldsmith's  arts.  Their  wealth  was 
abumlant  (Jndg.  xvi.  5,  18),  and  they  ap|)ear  in  aU 
res))ects  to  have  been  a  prosperous  people. 

K>si)esMed  of  Roch  elementii  of  power,  the  Pliili- 
stincs  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an 
important  positicui  among  eastern  nations.  Their 
histoiy  is,  indeeil,  almost  a  blank ;  yet  the  few  par- 
ticulars prescr^'etii  to  us  are  suggestive.  Aliout 
u.c.  12u9  we  find  them  engageil  in  sMcccssful  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  eA'ect  of  which  was  so 
serious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involveil  the 
transference  of  the  capitil  of  Phoenicia  to  a  more 
secure  pt>sition  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (Justin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  same  period,  but  whether  before  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Rimeses  111.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction 
with  other  Mcviiterranean  nations:  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Bmgsch,  Ifut.  (fl'ijt/pie, 
p.  185,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  proves  their 
importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore  lie  ^urpiineil 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devolil  a»  these  were  of  hiternal 
union,  and  hai-as.M>«l  by  external  foes.  With  n^Tinl 
to  their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  luid  in 


furaliihos  tbr  answer  to  the  first;  for  as  the  " danphters '* 
are  not  miun«'rati-d.  the  totals  could  notpnwtibly  be  given. 
And  tbe  "  daughters  "  are  not  enamerated.  because  they 
wvn'  n«>t  actually  in  possession  of  the  Imelites,  and  indevs 
werv  not  kni>wn  hy  name. 

-  The  Avlm  probably  lived  In  the  district  between 
Gerar  and  (iaaa.  This  both  aoconlN  b>-st  wiih  tlie  nt»ttcc 
of  their  livinK  in  htuerim,  awl  is  alB»  the  district  to 
whirh  itie  nninaiit  of  tbi-ni  liii|^n-d;  for  In  Josh.  xill. 
3.  4,  till-  Word)*  "  rruiii  the  south  "  are  be»t  oc:ae(  l«d  wtUi 
••  Uiv  A>lii •^.''  ai  In  tbe  Vallate. 
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TMir  io  their  attadcB  on  the  Israelites,  ire  mny  Torm 
a  &ir  idea  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  booics 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  warfare  was  of  a  gue- 
rilla charactfer.  and  consisted  of  a  series  ot  raiijb 
into  the  enemjr*>  country.  Sometimes  these  ex- 
tended only  ju^  over  the  border,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  the  a^cultural 
produce  (l  Sam.  xxiii*  I);  but  more  generally 
diey  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
seized  i  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  r  alley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  a  combination  of  toe  trans-  and  cia-Jordanite 
divisions  of  the  Iiraelites,  or  prevent  a  return  of  the 
fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river  on  the 
aliuin  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time  we 
find  them  axMsing  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  posting  then^ves  at  Michmash  (I  Sam.  xiii. 
16),  at  another  time  following  the  coast  rood  to 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valley  by  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1 1).  From 
such  posts  as  their  head-quarters,  they  sent  out  de- 
tached bonds  to  plunder  the  surrounding  country 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtained  all  thef 
could,  they  erected  a  column*  as  a  token  of  their 
supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated  to 
their  own  country.  This  system  of  incorsioii*  W«pt 
the  Israelites  in  a  state  of  perpetual  disquietude: 
all  commerce  was  suspended,  firom  the  insecurity  of 
the  roads  (Judg.  v.  6) ;  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
foe  the  people  either  betook  themselves  to  the 
natural  hiding-places  of  the  country,  or  fled  across 
the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7).  By  degrees 
the  ascendancy  became  complete,  and  a  virtual  dis- 
armament of  the  population  was  effected  by  the 
suppression  of  the  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  The 
profits  of  the  Philistines  were  not  confined  to  the 
goods  and  chattek  they  carried  off  with  them.  They 
seixed  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  and  sold  them 
for  slaves;  the  earliest  notice  of  this  occurs  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according  to  the  probably 
correct  reading*  followed  by  the  LXX.,  we  find 
that  there  were  numerous  slaves  in  the  camp  at 
Michmash :  at  a  later  period  the  prophets  inveigh 
^inst  them  for  their  traffic  in  human  flesh  (Joel 
iii.  6  ;  Am.  i.  6  ) :  at  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
That  ''the  merchants  of  the  country^'  followed  the 
army  of  Qorgias  into  Judaea  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  children  of  Israel  for  slaves  (1  Maoc 
iii.  41),  and  that  these  merchants  were  PhiliatiDes 
is  a  fiur  infereooe  from  the  subsequent  notice  that 
Nicanor  sold  the  captive  Jews  to  the  '*  cities  upon 
the  sea  coast"  (2  Maoc  viii.  11).  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute  was  exacted  from  the 
Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are  confined  to  pa»- 
sages  of  questionable  authority,  such  as  the  render- 
ing of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21  in  the  LXX.,  which  represents 
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I  the  PhiliAtin««  as  majDng  a  diarge of  thitciMBlii 
tool  for  8lu&r]ienins  them ;  a&d  apdo  the  npraaiit 
"  Mecl»BgHunmah^  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  whkl  ism. 
dered  in  the  Vulg.  fretwm  trUmti,  aged  b)  Sf» 
machus  t^k  i^ov^Uu^  rov  ^pou.^  In  each  of  tlr 
passages  quoted,  the  versions  pmuppone  a  t#7t  vkitk 
yields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recur  to  Ibe  Biblicai  narrstive^- 
The  territory  of  the  PhiHstinea,  havii^  been  mat 
occupied  by  the  Canannites,  ibrmed  a  portioa  it 
the  promised  land,  and  was  aasignad  to  the  tiibe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion 
however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  lifetime  ¥ 
Joshua  (Joifh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  it 
permanent  conquest  was  eflected  (Jodg.  iii.  3;. 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doabM 
passage,*  we  are  infbnnod  thai  the  three  dtia  « 
Gaza,  AshkeUm,  and  £knn  were  taken  (Jqi%.  i* 
18).  llie  PhlUstinca,  at  all  erenta,  sood  reeofod 
these,  and  oommenoed  an  aggwiaelve  policy  spiMi 
the  Israelites,  by  whidi  they  gained  a  oBmpkte 
ascendancy  over  them.  We  are  onaUe  to  mj  il 
what  intervals  their  faicnniooft  took  pbei^  » 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  periidi^ 
the  Judges.  But  they  moat  have  been  frcqaal, 
inasmuch  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelita  vh 
so  entirely  broken  that  they  even  lepiobated  mt 
attempt  at  deliverance  (Judg.  zr.  12).  lofiriliri 
heroea  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  vhw 
achievements  might  w«ll  kindle  patriotisni,  sod  ■ 
Shamfsr  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  ill 
more  Samson  (Judg.  ziii.-zri.) :  bat  neitiMr  if 
these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  thrsviagrf 


■  The  Hebrew  term  neUib,  which  f  rapUes  this  prsctioe, 
Is  rendered  "  {purrison  "  in  the  A.  V.,  which  neither  agrees 
with  the  context  nor  gives  a  true  Idea  of  the  Philistine 
tactics.  Stark,  however,  dissents  from  this  view,  and  ex- 
plains the  term  of  military  ufflc-ers  (tfoM,  p.  164). 

•  D^??.  and  not  Dnay. 

'  The  true  :ext  may  have  been  n'HDn,  instead  of 

»    •    T 

•  The  apparent  discrepancr  between  Judg.  i.  18.  III.  3. 
has  led  to  suspicions  as  ta  the  text  of  the  former,  which 
are  sirengthened  hj  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.,  km  ovk 
itAjpovotAJivtv,  presupposing  in  the  Hebrew  the  reMiinr 

''?^  ^^)'  Instead  of  ^b?^.     The  tesUniony  of  the 
Uf  X  to  wpAhu^  br  the  circumstance.^  (i)  that  it  inter-  J 


the  yoke.'    Of  the  former  only  a  sin^e  dariof  fat 

appean,  from  Jod^^ 

V.  6,  7,  to  have  been  very  ahortlived.    Thi  tnr 


b  recorded,  the  effect  of  which  i 


series  of  deliverances  commenced  with  the  kttv, 
of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  ••he  shall  bufiiiti 
deliver"  (Jndg.  xiii.  5),  and  wera  odtM  sb  Ij 
Samuel,  Saul,  luid  David.  The  histoiy  of  Amimi 
furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  rdatioos  wHA 
existed  between  the  two  nationa.  Aa  a  ■*  Imdao'* 
of  the  tribe  oi  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into  fieqatft 
contact  with  the  Philiatines,  whose  sapranacy  va 
so  established  that  no  bar  appears  to  hare  ka 
placed  to  fi-ee  interoourae  with  their  oountiy.  Hii 
early  life  was  spent  on  the  verge  of  the  ShephcU 
between  Zorah  and  Eahtaol,  but  when  hs  adiai 
had  aroused  the  active  hostility  of  the  PhiliitiM 
he  withdrew  into  the  central  district  and  finad  t 
secure  post  on  the  rock  of  Etam,  to  the  SiW.if 
Bethlehem.  Thither  the  Philiatines  fiOlowed  Un 
without  opposition  from  the  inhabitants.  Ha 
achievements  belong  to  his  perMtnal  histsry:  it  ■> 
clear  that  they  were  the  isolated  ads  of  an  iafr 
vidual,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  aij  a^ 


poiates  a  nottoe  of  Ashdod  and  fta  soboita  (mptfnpi** 
a  peculiar  term  in  lien  of  the  Sptm,  applied  to  ^  tkM 
other  towns);  and  (2)  that  the  term  JsAyw^vfv^ 
given  as  the  equivalent  tot  *TD7,  which  ocb8»  is  as 
other  histance.  Of  the  two^  Uwrdion,  the  Gfstk  lot  li 
more  open  to  suspicion.  Sitfk  (tfoaa,  p.  139)  r^prdi  ttc 
passage  as  an  interpolation. 

''  AbriefnotSoBOccarslnJndg.z.TortaivaslaBilr^ 
Philistines  and  Ammonites,  foUowad  by  particBUn  vkcl 
apply  exclusively  to  the  latlcr  peopiCk  It  has  beea  hna 
supposed  that  the  brief  reference  to  the  PhiQBllBn  k  h 
anticipation  of  Samson's  bistoiy.  InBeiwff'siBeaMtaia 
(M.  V.  "  fhilister  ")  it  b  rather  HnnooMsilty  asssBri  ihil 
the  text  b  Imperfect,  and  that  the  woeds  -  UmI  jtf 
refer  to  tbe  PhlUstioos.  and  the  «  rV:*9tn  yean'*  i>  ^ 
AKmonltea. 
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li  mtfViMOt;  for  the  remi]jre  of  tht*  I'hilistinm 
tkrouichout  directed  agiiiiMt  Samaoti  peiaonally. 
cr  Kii  there  was  an  organised  bat  onsucoenful 
itanoe  to  the  encroachmente  of  the  PhilwtineB, 
•  had  penetrated  into  the  central  district  and 
I  net  at  Aphelc  (1  Sam.  ir.  1).  The  produo> 
of  the  ark  on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the 
ineM  of  the  emerg^cy,  and  its  Iohs  marked  the 
Bat  depth  of  Isiaers  dej^nulation.  The  next  option 
:  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the  ude 
access  turned  in  laraers  favour :  the  Philistines 
a^n  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  country 
r  Jerusalem:  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed 
i  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs 
MtIim  &Toar,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
ic  produced  by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on 
B  a  total  defmt.  For  the  Hrst  time,  the  Israelites 
lad  their  pilUu-  or  **  ttels  "  at  Kben-eier  as  the 
m  of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery 
tha  border  towns  and  their  territories  "from 
m  even  unto  Gath,"  i.  e.  in  the  northern  dis- 
k.  The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly  attri- 
ed  to  their  peaceful  rektions  at  this  time  with 
Amorites  (l  Sam.  vii.  9-14).  The  Israelites 
r  attributed  their  past  weakness  to  their  want 
inity,  and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special 
ct  of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii. 
.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tirnt  Saul  first  felt 
■ration  in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  *<  gar- 
o")  erected  by  the  Philistines  in  commemoration 
k  victory  (1  Sam.  i.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
pared  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with 
anny  a  position  at  Midimash,  commanding  the 
Us  leading  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  his  heroic 
eral  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  by 
rthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistines  had 
9ad  there.  The  diallenge  was  accepted;  the 
Ustincs  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
iMosa  force,*  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  trom 
Junasb,  occupied  it  themselvas,  and  sent  forth 
latory  bands  into  the  surrounding  country. 
I  Isivelites  nhoitly  after  took  up  a  position  on 
oCbar  side  of  the  ravine  at  Gebo,  and,  availing 
naalves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  Jooa- 
I'a  daring  ft-at,  inflicted  a  trenMndous  slaughter 
D  the  enemy  ( I  Sam.  ziii.  ziv.).  No  attempt 
.  made  by  the  Philistines  to  rq;ain  their  supre- 
ij  for  about  twenty-Hve  years,  and  the  scene  of 
Dot  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
t  parties :  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  country, 
in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain, 
vallay  of  Klah,  the  position  of  which  is  about 
■lilaa  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem :  on  this  occasion  the 
vass  of  young  Uarid  secured  success  to  Israel, 
.  tlM  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Oath  and 
iw  (1  Sam.  zvii.).  The  power  of  the  Philistines 
I,  howavai-,  still  intact  on  their  own  territory, 
'  by  the  flight  of  David  to  the  court  of 
b(l  Sam.ui.  lU-15),andhis  8ubsa{uent  abode 
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at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  zxvii.),  where  he  was  secoreJ 
from  the  attacks  of  SauL  The  border  war&re  was 
continued ;  captnres  and  reprisals,  such  as  are  de- 
scribed as  occorrng  at  KtiUh  (1  Sam.  niii.  1-5). 
being  probably  treqoant.  The  scene  of  the  nevt 
conflict  was  &r  to  tht  north,  in  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon,  whither  the  Philistines  may  have  made 
a  plundering  incnnion  similar  to  that  of  th*  Mi* 
dianites  in  the  days  of  Gkleon.  The  battle  on  thir 
occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the  Israelites:  Saul 
himself  perished,  and  the  Philistines  peucU«>ed 
across  the  Jordan,  and  occQpied  the  forsaken  dtias 
(1  Sam.  xxzi.  1-7).  The  dissenrioni  which  followed 
the  death  of  Sanl  were  naturally  fiivourable  to  tha 
Philistines:  and  no  eooner  were  these  brought  to  • 
close  by  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over 
the  onitad  tribes,  than  the  Philistines  attcmi^ed  to 
coontarfaalance  the  advantm  br  an  attack  on  the 
penon  of  the  king :  they  therefore  penetrated  inte 
the  ▼Blle^  of  Rephaim,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even 
poshed  forward  an  advanced  post  as  fiu*  as  Beth- 
lehem (1  Chr.  xi.  16).  David  twice  attacked  them 
at  the  former  spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal 
success,  in  the  first  case  capturing  thrir  images,  in 
the  second  pursubg  them  **  from  Geba  nntil  thou 
ome  to  Gazer"*  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16). 

Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the  aggressors : 
about  seven  years  after  the  defeat  at  Rephaim, 
David,  who  had  now  consolidated  his  power,  at- 
tacked them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took  Gath  with 
its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  expres- 
sion "  MetheMunmah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1)  **  he  too<c 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  * 
(Berthean,  Comm,  on  I  Chron.),  or  (according  tc 
another)  **  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolii 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  PhilisUnes"  (Gesen.  TVs. 
p.  1 13)— meaning  in  either  case  that  their  aacend* 
ancy  was  utterly  broken.  This  indeed  was  the  esse : 
for  the  minor  engagements  in  [)avid*s  lifetime  pro- 
bably all  took  place  within  the  borders  of  Philistia: 
Gob,  wiiich  iii  given  as  the  scene  of  the  second  and 
third  combats,  being  probably  idfntical  with  Gath, 
where  the  fourth  took  place  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22; 
oomp.  LXX.,  some  of  the  copies  of  which  read  Tti 
instead  of  r^/9).  The  whole  of  Philistia  was  in- 
cluded in  Solomon's  empire,  the  extent  of  whidi  is 
described  as  being  **  from  the  river  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"" 
(1  K.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  26),  and  again  ''from 
Tiphsah  even  unto  Gaxa"  (1  K.  iv.  24;  A.  V. 
**  Axzah").  The  several  towns  probably  remained 
under  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case  of  Gath 
(IK.  ii.  39),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solomon  was 
acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute  (1  K.  iv. 
21 ).  There  are  indications,  however,  that  his  hold  on 
the  Philistine  country  was  by  no  means  establish^ : 
for  we  find  him  securing  the  passes  that  led  up 


IW  text  sUtes  the  force  at  30.000  chsriou  sod  6000 
smac  (1  Ssm.  aiiL  ft) :  these  numbers  are,  however, 
»«Btofproportiiio.  The  chsriou  were  probably  looo, 
wveeat  rradtaig  being  a  mistake  of  a  copyist  who  re- 
4  tlw  final  ^  of  Israel,  sod  thus  oonveried  the  nam- 
■«»M,000. 

"^Cfe  Is  some  dlflBcaltj  in  recoodling  the  geogra- 
I  sUlemeau  In  the  narrative  of  this  campaign, 
feitf  uf  tU  "  Oeba  "  of  Samuel,  we  have  "  aib«un  "  In 
The  latter  lies  N.W.  of  Jerasalrm ;  aud  there 

ha  In  the  aame  neighbourhood,  lying  mure  to  the  E. 

m  valley  of  Rephaim  Is  placed  S.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

'  Briber  of  tltt-ar  pUi>«.    Tbenhu  (on  'i  Sam.  v.  is) 


transplanu  the  valley  to  the  N.W.  of  Jeniaalrm ;  while 
I  Berthean  (on  1  Cbr.  ziv.  i€)  fclentlflcs  Oeha  with  the 
Uibeah  of  Josh.  xv.  57.  and  the  Jeba'A  noticed  by  RuUntoo 
(iL  6.  16)  as  lying  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Neither  of  these 
explanations  can  be  accepted.  We  most  aasimie  that  the 
direct  retreat  fTom  the  valley  to  the  platai  was  cat  ofl^  and 
that  the  Philistines  were  compelled  to  flee  northwardly 
and  regained  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Brthhoron.  which  lay 
between  Ulhcon  (as  weU  as  between  Ueba)  and  Gaarr. 

«  The  Hebrew  text,  as  It  at  present  stands.  In  1  K.  tv 
21,  will  not  bear  the  sense  here  pot  upon  it;  but  a  ces- 
parlaon  with  the  parallel  passage  In  2  Chr.  sliowa  that  t!» 
ivurd  Hf)  has  dropped  oat  bpfore  the  "  land  «^f  tha  V." 
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from  the  pS«in  to  the  central  district  hy  the  furtiA* 
cation  of  Geier  and  Bcthhoron  (1  K.  ix.  17),  while 
DO  mention  is  made  either  of  Gaia  or  Ashdod,  which 
fuUj  commanded  the  ooost-road.  Indeed  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pharaoh  against  Gezer,  which  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and  which  was 
quite  independent  of  Solomon  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  leau  to 
the  inference  that  Egyptian  influence  was  para^ 
mount  in  Philistia  at  this  period  (IK.  ix.  16). 
The  division  of  the  empire  at  Solomon's  death  was 
fiYOurable  to  the  Philbtine  cause:  Kehobonm  se- 
cured himself  against  them  by  fortiffing  Oath  and 
other  cities  bordering  on  the  plain  (2  Gir.  xi.  8) : 
the  Israelite  monarchs  were  either  not  so  prudent 
or  not  so  powerful,  for  they  allowed  the  Philistines 
to  get  bold  of  Gibbethon,  commanding  one  of  the 
defiles  leading  up  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  to 
Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which  involved  them  in  a 
protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns  of  Nadab  and 
Zimri  (1  K.  zv.  27,  zvi.  15).  Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tribute ;  for  it  is  recorded,  as  an  oc- 
currence that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  success,  that 
**9om€  of  tlie  Philistines  brought  pi-esents"  (2  Chr. 
zvii.  11).  But  this  subjection  was  of  brief  duration : 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jelioram  they  avenged  them- 
selves by  invading  Judah  in  conjunction  with  the 
Arabians,  and  sacking  the  royal  palace  (2  Chr.  zxi. 
16,  17).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  under  the  attacks  of  Hazael  led  to  the 
recovery  of  Gain,  i^hich  had  been  captured  by  that 
monardi  in  his  advance  on  Jerusalem  from  the 
western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (2  K.  xii. 
17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
after  his  departure  as  an  advanced  post  against 
Judah .  at  all  events  it  was  in  their  hands  in  the  time 
of  Uzziah,  who  dismantled  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6)  and  pro- 
bably destroyed  it :  for  it  is  adduced  by  Amos  as 
an  example  of  Divine  vengeance  (Am.  vi.  2),  and 
then  disappears  from  history.  Uzziah  at  the  same 
time  dismantled  Jabneh  (Jamnia)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  and  Ashdod,  and  fiii-ther  erected 
forts  in  difierent  ports  of  tlie  countiT  to  intimidate 
the  inhabitants*  (2  Clir.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophecies 
of  Joel  and  Amos  prove  that  these  measures  were 
provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Philistines,  who 
appear  to  have  formed  leagues  both  with  the  Edom- 
ites  and  Phoenicians,  and  had  reduced  many  of  the 
Jews  to  slavery  (Joel  iii.  4-6 ;  Am.  i.  6-10).  How 
far  the  means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  effectual  we 
are  not  infonned ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  until 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties 
pitxinced  by  the  Syrian  attacks,  they  attacked  the 
border^dties  in  the  Shepheloh,  and  «*  the  south  "  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  IB).  Isaiah's  declarations 
(jiiv.  29-32)  throw  light  upon  the  events  subse- 
quent to  this:  from  them  we  learn  that  the  Assy- 
nans,  whom  Ahoz  summoned  to  his  nid,  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  **  cockatrice  that  should  come 
out  of  the  serpent's  (Judah'b)  root,"  by  ravaging 
the  I^liilistine  plain.  A  few  years  later  the  Philis- 
tines, in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians 
("  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  "),  and  peiliaiis  as  the 
subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 


«  The  passage  in  Zech.  Ix.  6-7  refers,  in  the  <^inion  of 
Uio«  who  a«sign  on  earlier  date  to  the  ooncludlng  chap- 
«^R  of  the  book,  to  tho  (mcccssful  campaign  of  Uuiah. 
l;/!«rr!al  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  alliance 
ivith  Tyre  i«  descrllied  as  "  the  cxpecuiion  *'  of  Ekron : 
^^A  WAS  U  !aw  her  Icing,  1. 1  her  indopentlcfwe :  Asb- 
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Ileiekiah's  reign  inangnratcd  a  new  paScy,  b  wfaU 
the  I'hilistines  were  deeply  interested :  tliol  mcmKi 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  counlB 
poise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  pofirton  of  Pu* 
listia  became  heDcefbrth  the  turning-point  of  tb 
struggle  between  the  two  great  vrnpires  of  the  East 
Hezekiah,  in  the  early  port  cf  hib  reign,  rfr^suUIihid 
his  authority  over  the  whole  of  it,  **er«n  ants 
Gaza"  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  This  movement  wa  en> 
dently  connected  with  his  rebellion  agaiosi  the  \tn^ 
of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  wia 
the  Egyptians ;  for  we  find  t'«  latter  people  shortlf 
afler  in  possession  of  the  five  Philistine  dtiis,  tic 
which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  the  preiictioa  la 
Is.  xix.  18,  when  coupled  with  the  fret  that  botii 
Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  teraied  Egyptian  dtiei  ia 
the  annals  of  Saip>n  (Bunaen's  Buypt^  iv.  tk>3). 
The  Assyrians  under  Toitan,  the  general  of  SarEsa. 
made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  AiUsd. 
as  the  key  of  that  country  (Is.'xz.  1, 4,  5).  Cita 
Sennacherib  Philistia  was  o^n  the  scene  ef  ifr 
portont  operations:  in  his  tint  campaign  apia<t 
Eg3rpt  Ashkelon  was  taken  and  ita  dqndnM 
were  plundered ;  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gazs  is^ 
mittod,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Yuat- 
kiah's  territory  (Rawlinson,  i.  477);  in  his  vttait 
camjmign  other  towns  on  the  verge  of  the  pin. 
such  as  Libnah  and  IjKrhish,  were  also  taken  ( J  K. 
xviii.  14,  xix.  8).  The  Awyrion  supremacy.  thsejEh 
shaken  by  the  &ilure  of  this  second  expedltioB,  mi 
restored  by  Esar-hnddon,  who  claims  to  have  cad- 
quered  Egypt  (Rawlinson,  i.  481);  and  it  f»H 
probnble  that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  « 
Ashdod  until  its  capture,  afler  a  long  siege,  l^lhc 
Egyptian  monarch  Psammetichiii  (Herod.  U.  157). 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  popalaiiuii  of  iU 
important  place  to  a  mere  **  remnant*  (Jer.  xn. 
20).  It  was  about  tJiis  time,  and  possibly  vfaili 
Psummetichus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  .Ashdei, 
that  Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  voi^t  Scythian  hoHr 
on  their  w.iy  to  Egypt:  they  were,  howerer,  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retmecd 
their  steps,  plundering  on  their  retivat  the  rick 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  105).  TW 
description  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7%  who  wii  coo- 
temporary  with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  tici 
terrible  scourge,  though  more  generally  rjlemd  t» 
a  Chaldoean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  asoodpn 
was  not  OB  yet  re-established,  fw  we  find  the  nnt 
king,  Neco,  compdled  to  besiege  Gaza  (the  Csivtif 
of  Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  retain  from  the  btftb 
of  Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neoo,  the  notcrt 
was  renewed  between  the  Egyptians  aiid  the  iW 
doeoni  under  Ncbuchadneiiar,  and  the  Ttsulivii 
specially  disastrous  to  the  Philistines:  Gas  wii 
again  taken  by  the  former,  and  the  populalin  « 
the  whole  plain  was  reduced  to  a  mere  **  nniuBt" 
by  the  inviodbg  armies  (Jer.  zlvn.)-  The  "tU 
hatred"  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  mi 
exhibited  in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  oi  tlK 
Babylonish  captivity  (Ez.  zzr.  15-17):  bnt  on  tk 
return  this  was  somewliat  abated,  for  Mine  of  tM 
Jews  married  Philistine  women,  to  the  great  .•csaisl 
of  their  rulen  ( Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  thi»  time 
the  history  of  Philistia  is  abaorbed  in  the  stnjcki 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.    In  B.C.  332,  iWf 

kelon  riwald  be  depopulated :  a  *  tostahi,''  &.  e.  ;di**9 
was  excluded  from  tlie  congregatloo  of  Isnel  on  D  •  V 
«f  Impore  blood,  should  dwell  in  Ashdod.  boUtar  t  u « 
depeoidencgrof  Jodab:  and  Ekron  ihouU  ) 
JebMUe,"  snlt^ect  to  Jodafa. 
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iIm  Gicat  travelled  it  on  his  waj  to  EgTpt, 
•ptiupcd  (lua,  Uien  held  by  the  Peniaus  under 
.  after  a  tiro  months'  siege.  In  312  the  armies 
metrius  Pbliorcetcs  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
bourhood  of  Gaza.  In  198  Antiochus  the 
:,  in  hk  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in- 
I  Philistia  and  toolc  Gaxa.  In  166  the  Phili- 
I  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
c  on  Judaea  (I  Mace.  iu.  41).  In  148  the 
«oU  of  the  riTal  kings  Demetrius  li.  and 
Ader  Balas,  under  ApoHonius  and  Jonathan 
rtively,  contended  in  the  Pliilistine  plain: 
han  took  Ashdod,  triumphantly  entered  Ash- 
,  and  reoeiTed  Kkron  as  his  reward  ( 1  Mao:. 
-89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  de- 
ed into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antiochus 
snd  captured  Gasa  (1  Maoc  zi.  60-62).  No 
tr  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  cap- 
of  Gaia  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alaxander 
leus  in  his  contest  with  Lathyrus  (Joseph, 
xiii.  13,  §3;  B,  J,  i.  4,  §2).  In  63  Pompey 
«1  Philistia  to  the  province  of  Syria  {Ant.  nr. 
^,  with  the  exception  of  Gasa,  which  iTas  as- 
I  to  Herod  (xv.  7,  §3),  together  with  Janmia, 
Ml,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears  fi^m  zrii.  11, 
The  three  last  fell  to  Salome  after  Herod's 
,  but  Gaza  was  re-annexed  to  Syria  (zrii.  11, 
).  The  ktest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a 
1,  under  their  title  of  &AA^v\oi,  occur  in 
DC  iii.-T.  The  extension  of  the  name  from 
tstriet  occupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country, 

the  familiar  form  of  Palkstine,  has  already 
aotioed  under  that  head. 
th  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Philisthies 
nformation  is  rery  scanty.     The  five  chief 
had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  consti- 

themaelves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
rcr,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offence 
efcnce.  Each  was  under  the  government  of  a 
I  whose  ofTicial  title  was  »erenf  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 

iii.  3  &c.),  and  occacionally  sdr*  {\  Sam. 
30,  xxix.  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ierdsed  an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in 
iaU  of  the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first 
.  xiii.  3 ;  Am.  i.  7,  8),  except  where  there 

especial  ground  for  giving  prominence  to 
«,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17). 
I  always  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ash- 
.  and  Gath  interchange  places.  Each  town 
mtd  its  own  territory,  as  instanced  in  the 
iT  Gath  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam. 

and  othws,  and  each  poesaised  its  dependent , 

or  "dattghten"  (Josh.  xv.  4V47;  1  Chr. 
i ;  2  Sam.  L  20;  Ex.  xri.  27,  57),  and  iU  I 

■  (Josh.  I.  c).     In  later  times  Gaza  had  a  ; 
of  fivt  hiudred  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3). 

IriHfftintf  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  j 
ipasiiUoo :  they  carried  their  idols  with  | 
SB  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  and  pro- 
^  their  ▼ictorias  in  their  preMnoe  (1  Sam. 
fe).     They  also  carried  about  their  perMxis 

■  if  soBM  kind  that  had  been  presented  before 
als  (2  Maoc.  zii.  40).    The  gods  whom  they 

worshipped  were  Dagon,  who  possessed 
m  both  at  Gaia  ^Jndg.  zvi.  23)  and  at  Ashdod 
a.  v.  3-5;  1  Chr.  x.  10;  1  Mace  x.  83); 
"^Ch,  wIkm  tMDpU  at  AshkeloQ  was  far-&med 
■I.  uzL  10;   Herod,  i.  105);   Baal-zebub, 

Ql    Two  derlvadODS  Uve  been  proposed  tir  ttiU    Uttrr  betng  nvported  bj  the 
•i:  Tb  by  KwsM  (L  3a).  t^.  -axle,"  bf  Ge- 
{rkm.\  ill)  SDd  KsO  kk'jcth.  a«L  1,  Ike 
-«  II. 


8M 
wnoae  fime  at  Eknm  was  consulted  K«>  '."^Mmu 
(2  K,  i.  2>6) ;  and  Derceto,  who  was  lioiMnire>t  at 
Ashkelon  (Diod.  Sic  ii.  4),  though  uuno^ii-ed  in  the 
Bible.  Priests  and  divmers  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  a-ene 
attached  to  the  various  seats  of  wondiip.  (Tha 
special  authorities  for  the  history  of  tha  rhilibtines 
are  SUrk's  Oaza;  Knobd's  VOtkertafel;  Movers* 
PhioeiUzien;  andHitaig'sCTiy^scAtcAte.)  [W.L.B.] 

PHILOL'OGUS  (♦lA^Xoyof :  PhUelogus).  A 
(•hristian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Pkul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  conjectures  that 
lie  was  the  master  of  a  Christian  household  which 
i nduded  the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  {De  LXX.  Apoitoiis)  makes  him  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columbarium  *<of  the  freedroen  of  Li  via 
Augusta"  at  Rome ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a 
PliiloioguH  connected  with  the  imperial  household  at 
the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias.  [W.  T.  B.J 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  b  the  object  of  the  foU 
lowing  article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  de- 
velopment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  an- 
swered to  the  philosophy  of  Uie  West ;  (11.)  of  the 
recognition  of  the  prepaiatory  (propaedeutic)  ofBt't 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  lelation  to  Christianitv  ; 
(III.)  of  the  systematic  progress  of  Greek  philutopiiy 
as  forming  a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  tbt 
contact  ofChrisUanity  with  philosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  necessarily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  Many  points  of  great  interest 
must  he  passed  over  onnoticed;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tions and  explanations  of  detail,  which  would  only 
create  confusion  in  an  outline.  The  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
stiangely  neglected.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  written  on  the  pr»<!!hristian  era  answering 
to  the  dear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on  po»t- 
Christian  philosophy  {Hiatoirt  de  la  Philo$opki$ 
dnna  8e$  rapports  avec  la  Religim  depuia  I'irt 
Chrdtienne,  Paris,  18.'>4).  There  are  useAil  hinto  m 
Carov^'s  VorhaUe  de$  ChriiUnthUmt  (Jena,  1851), 
and  Ackennann's  Daa  ChritUichi  cm  Plaio  (Hamb. 
1835).  The  treatise  of  Denis,  HiMtoirtdn  Thdo^ 
nes  et  dea  Id4e»  morales  dans  fAntiquUd  (Paris, 
1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satisfactory. 
Dollinger's  VorhalU  mw  Onek.  d,  Christtnihums 
(Regensbg.  1857)  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too 
large  a  field.  The  brief  survey  in  I)e  Pressens^s 
Hist,  des  trots  premiers  Siicles  de  FEglise  Chrd- 
tienne  (Piuis,  1858)  is  much  more  vigorous,  and 
on  the  whole  just.  But  no  one  seems  to  have  ap- 
prehended the  real  character  and  growth  of  Greek 
philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with  no  special 
attention  to  its  relations  to  religioo  ^  in  his  histcry  (/>tt 
Philoaophie  der  Oriecken,  2te  Aufl.  Tttb.  185^), 
which  tor  subtlety  and  completeness  is  unrivalled. 

I.  The  PiiiLoaopHic  Dmcipuse  of  the  Jewi. 
Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  d«> 
scribe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  Western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  i«- 
maiiied  theia,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
of  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  oilers  no  es 
ception  to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  phi!o- 

SBskigy  cf  SB  AzaUi 
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i«>phy  properly  m  cal1«d.  Tet  on  the  other  h»wl 
«[»roiiliitio»  Aud  miAtm  meet  in  truth;  and  perhap 
(J)e  mtt»t  obvious  letson  of  the  Old  Testament  li*^ 
ib  tJw  gjTi'lufii  CTfiJitruction  of  a  divine  philtwiophy  | 
hf  fact,  aod  not  hv  »p<H?ulAtioi).  The  method  of 
Greece  wa*  to  proceed  from  life  to  God  ;  the  niethocl 
of  bmel  (no  to  speak)  wha  to  proceed  frmn  Ciod  to 
life.  Th»  mx'imas  of  one  system  are  the  coticlusion* 
of  tlie  othEu .  The  ooe  l&i  to  the  successi  ve  Abandon- 
ment of  the  noble5t  domains  oTftcieoce  which  man  had 
eUtfne<i  originally  a*  hU  own,  till  it  leflt  haje  «y sterna 
of  raorality  ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  pre- 
pared mjiny  ta  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth. 

From  wJutt  has  been  suIrU  it  follows  ihiit  the 
philmaphy  «»f  the  Jews,  using  tlie  word  in  a  lai^e 
fitna^.  i»  to  be  soujjht  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  nAtiofjnt  life  than  in  sjiecial  booki.  These, 
indeed,  fiirni»h  important  iltustmtlonK  of  the  growth 
of  speculation,  but  the  history  is  written  mo)%  in 
»jcts  liian  in  thoufjhta*  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  fiiinily  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people ;  »nd 
Ihe  jdojcdftm  furuishtnl  the  basis  of  those  wider  pro* 
misM  which  incluileil  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  sodaL,  the  politicnl,  thecosmicnl  relatiotia 
of  miin  were  traced  out  giiiduAlly  in  relati<»a  to  God. 

The  philo*t»phy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentiidlj  a 
mornl  philoeophy,  i-esiiug  on  a  definite  connexion 
with  <jorl.  The  doctrines  of  Croition  and  Provi- 
deuw,  of  nil  Infinite  IMvine  Pcnon  aud  of  a  rcspon- 
fililf  hutn^m  will,  trhich  elsewhere  form  the  ultim»te 
limits  of  apevulntion,  are  here  asiumed  at  the  out- 
let. The  dilficulties  which  they  iuTolve  aitr  bttt 
mrely  notioed.  Even  when  they  are  canT*-- 
moht  deq4y,  a  moral  answer  dmwn  fmm  the  gi 
duti«  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  tii..;. 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesi*  contain  au  j 
tntroductiou  to  the  direct  trainins;  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  partial  derelopment«if 
kini^dom^  ba^  on  ^odle^  might,  stand  in  contraf^t 
with  the  slow  touhdaiion  of  the  divine  polity.  To 
di«tmgiji?>h  rightly  the  monil  pnUkiples  which  were 
successively  called  out  m  this  btter  wvrk,  would 
be  to  write  a  hiBtoi7  of  Israel ;  but  the  philoscK 
fiiical  significance  of  the  grwt  aiMs  thjough  which 
the  pK»plt  (Musscd,  lies  upon  tfte  surface.  The  call 
of  Abmhnm  liet  fortli  at  once  the  central  leaion  of 
faith  io  the  IFoseeu,  on  which  nil  others  were  raaed. 
The  father  of  the  nation  was  tir^t  isolated  from  all 
latui^  ties  bef«iie  he  received  the  promise:  his  heir 
was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age :  his  inheritance  was 
to  hitn  **aa  a  strange  land/'  The  history  of  tlie 
jAtriArehs  brvught  out  into  yet  clearer  light  the 
•o?ereig:Dtj  of  God:  the  younger  waa  preterred 
befm^  the  elder:  su^'erio^  prepai-ed  the  way  for  safety 
and  triumph.  God  wa*  seen  to  BUike  a  covenant 
with  man,  nnd  his  action  was  written  io  the  re'ttrds 
of  a  chosen  fiunily.  A  new  era  followed,  A  nation 
^BW  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyjitian  cultureu  Per- 
MRUtion  unilal  eleriif^ntjii  which  sa-m  otherwise  to 
kmve  bi«a  on  the  point  «f  Iwing  nbborbeij  by  forffign 
powei«.  God  revealed  Himself  now  to  the  people 
in  the  wider  rtk^ons  of  Lawgiver  aod  Judge.  The 
•ohtaj-y  discipline  of  the  deseit  fafniUarijEed  thtm 
with  His  roajesty  and  His  mercy.  The  wis<Jom  of 
Egypt  was  hallowed  to  new  uses.  The  promiiierl 
land  waa  gained  by  the  open  working  of  a  divi' 
Sorercign,  The  outlines  of  national  faith  ^v■ 
writteo  in  defeat  and  victoiy;  and  the  work  oft 
tbeocracy  clafied.  Human  poafioii  then  claimed  a 
dcimiuAJLt  influence.  The  people  requii*oel  a  king, 
A  hirt  Ttmple  was  substituted  for  the  shiftiijg 
labtnuurie.    Tuucv  of  disruption  and  disatter  fol- 
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lowfd  ;  md  t)i#  vote*  cf  pmpbKa  lf«^«Ml  i»«9 
ritual  meMiin^  of  th*  klagdbm.     In  t^  mM'4 

Rorniw   and  d^cui   And  doMillMtuo*  tlie  kaittfi  4 

p  eeesi  t«»  W  f Nr  ovft  i/t 

Li«  Th»  mitim  liwHgiii 

couxj^xum  witij  *'jnil  tlie  kinflrwd  of  the  as^* 
The  Cnptjvitf  con6rix*9d  th»  les^rsr,  wad  irftarli^ 
n  VUe  morml  e&vA»  of  Umw.  sbI  I^  b^ 

t1  P«f»ifto<  Gt«el(,  and  KMittt.  tia  a*» 

rM  the  wia<lofii   of  llir  tmt  mA  Vat 

exeroiMd  nfpran  the  Jvwv,  hart  hem  clssniaji  m 
ticed,    [CvitTw  *    r>riiif*FRSsoir*]     Tlia  ^wlm  * 

began.     The  U^^nm  of  G«r|  to  «bW 

ridual,  the  f&ii*  . . ,  i^.^  iuOimk^  nMDkiud,  wtm^^ 
blished  in  iiielfaCBible  bisAorj,  and  tWieilat^^ 
were  brought  into  tmnttony  villi  Umm  ia  IW  fe^ 
period  of  tiienoe  which  ftqwmtt*  tJw  tiM  ^i^ 
ments.  Bat  the  Karxtiuaj  waa.  twn  alir«fi  p^A 
Two  partxM  tbnna  ci  jtM^^imi  i^iilMfcy  Mi 
On  the  AM  side  the  fvwJbcDiMUiee  ^  tt9'^l« 
elemeot  gavw  ri^  to  tl^  K^bskt  «ii  tbr«iv4i 
predomiruuioe  of  the  Gfe«k  i 
andrine  theo«r»phy. 

Before  th«ft#  oo4>- 
wvre  nade.  tlie  U 


m-ontj   Si  «?&  V 

tl««lr^ 


r:.  birh, 

'"•  Qonv^,  jCire adHf  fes^ 

ibtu  the  nimi  ot  a  pervoMl   it|i'pi  liniaiwi  af  ri*- 
frctrwher^  dfM^ljifY  tho  abswlatr  auiiatuiy^^ 
"t'l  Tivikfai   isiirbbw     tW  i 
t.i  be  wtTiick  wrth  th»  In 
.'.   ^,.v...^    .i*..x^....  y.  HuJ  wilb  tkmi 
which  ii  Hnuned  Io  ant  b«NitiA  aai 
as  fMula  of  one  t»4  Order.     Tk«  eoatoil  i 
eknwnts  by  One  All-wise  Goei 
clear  ooi.trast  with  th«  taestkabM  ef  I 
b  no  less  eaentiaJlj  t^mrmoninx  «f  I 
distinguished  from  Grmk  flua^t^t      la  Ike  i 
of  action  Proridenict  attai^ 
uru>er»al  kingdom    a^^junrt 
the  tiite  and  the  Hf  ht  a^Ui>t  tbr  ' 
speeulation  may    r  fnti 

giiided  by  these  gx 

moat  deeply  tlie  in tPiJ.>^T    v  t    irmfWi 
pare  e^pednlly  Ps.  «ti.,  «!_,  uii.  ^  1^  I 
bivii..   lAXTiii.,  Isutx.  ;    wkx,, 
cjLUvi.,  ctlvii,,  ^c.     It  wtll  h»  «MB  iMM  I 
chfttufrtin  rs  found  ii»  ^^im af  wmr  i 
1^1  rrmajrkjtbl*  dyr*l  \pm  it  m  I 

irv   <aee  the  aH»-le  BOOC  1 

b 'J  ^  I^llaMitf^  Imm  A  JN«rf 

One  man  abor*  all  it 
Jews  as**  the  wim  omm.**    TItfd 
if  given  of  his  writing  •ervaa  «s  •  e 

wisdom  etodW  ihtf  srtadum  oSf  ai  Ifl^  < 
the  east  ootuitrf  mad  all  iha  imAaa  ^  I 
And  hf  iNuui*  *^^rf«  thocwiad 
^eaad  mtd  ^m' 
r  il'^tsln  U^m 

Wi,    4^1  pf  C 

- i  ^^^ 

this  i»  ilm  »um  of  — j-iiia,     Tsi  ta  toiii 
pmctial  atm  of  tli«  |>hltfla  yfty  l«»  t»0»« 
tlou  c}f  tlie  ttioct  Miiblkiua  tr^h,     Tt^^m 
dually  lelt   Io  U  a  Pttmm,  tIktmM  Wf  < 


trees.  

the  hysbctp  i. 
also  of  hflifti 
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kslihnK  qoiiTcne  with  men  (Pror.  nii.).    ^  wm  i  fnd  mch  of  these  oumbera,  which  ooo^tnntlj  reco 


lo  iland  in  open  enmity  with  *'the  etno^ 

m,"  who  lought  to  dnw  them  aside  bj  aen- 

i  attractioBn ;  and  thus  a  new  Ktep  was  made 

the  central  doctrine  of  Christianitj — the 

tionofth<»Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Eoclesiafftet, 

^        of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belong*  to  the  period 

of  the  dose  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nmrlj 

than  any  othen  to  the  type  of  philosnphiral  diiicu»- 

rions.    But  In  bofh  the  problem  is  monJ  and  not 

OMtaphysical.    The  one  deals  with  the  e rils  which 

•Iflkt  '*the  perfect  and  upright;'*  the  other  with 

tha  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth. 

Jn  tht  one  we  are  1««1  for  an  answer  to  a  vision  of 

"^     "  the  enemy*'  to  whom  a  partial  and  temponuy 

poon  orer  man  is  conceded  (Job  i.  6-12) ;  in  the 

•Ihcr  tA  that  great  ftiture  when  *•  Ood  shall  bring 

^     mwmj  work  to  judgment"  (Ecd.  ziL  14).    The 

^     BMUMd  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  irre- 

"'     gufair.    One  clue  after  another  is  followed  out,  and 

:*     aft  length  abandoned  ;  and  the  final  solution  is  ob- 

^=^    tafaMd,  not  by  A  consecntire  process  of  reasan,  but 

-'    oy  WB  autharitative  utterance,  which  faith  welcomes 

•^   am  ihm  truth,  towanls  which  all  partial  eflbrts  had 

•iBded.     (Compare  Maurice,  Moral  and  Mctapky* 

^  aie^  PAAkM^y,  first  edition.) 

-x  Tht  Captivity  necesaaiily  ezercined  a  profound 

-.'     IbAimoos  upon  Jewish  thought     [Comp.  Cyrus, 

wl.  i.  p.  330.]     The  teaching  of  Tenna  seems  to 

lwr«  been  designed  to  supply  important  elements  in 

i  tho  education  of  the  chosen  people.     But  it  did  yet 

«-  '  mora  than  this.     The  imagery  of  Etekiel  (chap,  i.), 

^     0Avt  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 

'  itioo.     It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  this 

;  K'tbhala  (i,  e.  Tradition)  received  a  deHnite 

but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  two 

t  divi*ions  of  which  it  is  oimpo»eil,  **  the  cha- 

^ikH"    (JffTCi6aA,    £s.  i.)   and   «*  the  Creation " 

^  {Btrmkitk^   Gen.  \.\  found   a  wide  development 

I  the  Christian  era.     Tlie  tint  dealt  with  the 

MtationofGod  in  Himself;  the  second  with 

Banifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine 

\  handed  down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both 

■  its  cztent  and  form,  great  additions  from 

On  the  ont  side  it  was  open  to  the 

I  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to  the 

\  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradi- 

I  deeply  imprened  by  both  befiire  it  was  fint 

oittad  to  writing  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 

At  present  the  original  sources  for  the  teach- 

j^tht  Kabbak  are  the  SfpherJetzirah,  cr  Book 

n,  and  the  Sqpher  Hazohar,  or  Book  of 

»ur.     The  former  of  these  dates  in  its  present 

\  the  eighth,  and  the  latter  from  the  thir^ 

ntoiT  (Zunz,  Oottesd.   Vortr.  d.  Jnden, 

cllipek,    Jfuses    bm    i^chemtob   de   I^eon, 

1851  i.     Both  are  based  upm  a  syytcm  of 

In  the  Book  of  Creation  the  Cal>bn- 

9         *"*^aaw  are  given  in  their  simplest  Ibrm,  and 

ne  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 

iagoreans.     The  book  begins  with  an  enu- 

of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wiMlom  seen  in  the 

f^^%^A«n  of  the  woiid;  aiul  the  analysis  of  this 

*^*        ma  supposed  to  cmitain  the  key  to  the  mys- 

^    ^^^    Nature.     The  primary  divinion  is  into 

"^  ^5  *^  •     The  number  10  reprnients  the  ton  Sepki- 

^^^^^%9im}9  which  answer  to  the  ideal  world  ;  iJ2, 

'  hand,  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  A!plu> 

^'V^  «rs  to  the  worKl  of  objertft ;  the  ol>j«'ct  beins; 

» the  iiii«  as  a  word,  tormcil  of  letters,  to  a 

Twenty-two  ajAiB  is  equal  to  3  +  7  Hr  1  i » 
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in  ine  O.  T.  Scriptures,  is  invested  with  a  pecnliai 
meaning.  Generally  Uie  fundamental  conceptiooi 
of  the  book  may  be  thuM  re]n*eseoted.  The  Lltinuitc 
Being  is  Divine  Wiiidom  (CAocmtiA,  <ro^fa,.  The 
universe  is  originally  a  harmonious  thought  of 
Wiiulom  (Number,  Sephirah,'f  and  tlie  thnughs  if 
aflerwards  ezprecsed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  the  gem  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  sense  tlie  whole 
universe.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  iu  whicli  the  body 
clothes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  woild 
veils  the  spirit  of  God.  It  is  impoMuble  to  follow 
out  here  the  details  of  this  system,  and  its  dei-elop- 
ment  in  Zohar ;  but  it  is  obvious  how  gr«at  an  in* 
fluence  it  must  have  eaarrised  oo  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  colcuktion  of  the  numeiicai 
worth  of  words  (comp.  Itev.  nii.  18;  Gemairia, 
Biutorf,  Lex,  /?aM.  446),  the  resolution  of  words 
into  initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notcwicont  Bux- 
torf,  1339),  and  the  transposition  or  interchange  ot 
letters  {TemvraA),  were  used  to  obtain  the  Inner 
meaning  of  the  text ;  and  these  practices  have  con* 
tinned  to  affect  modem  exegesis  (Lutierbeck,  A>u- 
tett,  Lehrbegriff,  i.  223-264 ;  Keuu,  Kabtktla,  in 
Herxog's  Knqfklop.;  Joel,  Vie  Relig.'Phxl,  d. 
Zohar,  1849 ;  Jellinek,  as  above ;  Wertcott,  Introd. 
to  OospeU,  131.134 ;  Franck,  La  JCabbale,  1843 
Old  TraTAMENT,  B  §1). 

The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Tenia  thus  ga^ 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact  with 
Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  century  n.c.  the  great  doctor  Anti* 
gonus  of  Socho  bean  a  Greek  nam«>,  anil  poptilar 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  tomlier  uf  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  tlie  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  d:ite  from  this  time 
the  twofold  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  practical  phi- 
losophy. The  Sadilucees  appear  as  the  supportera 
of  human  freedom  in  it»  wiilest  scope;  the  Phariscva 
of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  n  later  time  the  cycle  of 
doctrine  was  completeil,  when  by  a  natui-ol  reaction 
the  Kssenes  established  a  mystic  Asceticism.  The 
characteristics  of  th«e  sects  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  enough  now  to  point  out  the  portion  which 
they  occupy  in  the  history  of  J  mloism  (comp  Introd, 
to  //os/Wff/pp.  (H>-68).  At  a  later  period  the  Fourth 
Book  op  Maccareks  {i\.  v.)  is  a  very  inteivsting 
example  of  Jewish  moral  vStnic)  teaching. 

The  conception  of  wimloii  which  appears  in  tht 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaho.sted  with  grmter  detail 
aflerwanls  [Wisdom  op  SXi>mon],  both  in  Fa- 
IcKtine  [KccLtaiASTiCCs]  aI.^  in  Kgypt;  but  the 
doctrine  of  tht  Wt/nl  is  of  greater  »|»rc«litive  in- 
terest. Both  dix'trineii,  niilei>l,  sprang  trum  the 
same  cau!<e,  .ind  indf-nte  the  ile^ire  to  timl  some 
mediating  (lower  Ik*!  ween  Goil  and  tlie  woild,  onii 
to  remove  the  <iire<'t  appearance  .in<I  action  of  (lOil 
fn>m  a  material  ypheie.  The  pei>onihcatiiin  of 
Wisdom  represent*  «>nly  a  secombiT  power  in  rela- 
tion to  Gmi;  the  Lopts,  in  the  double  sense  of 
Kivisnn  (A^of  Mii0tTos)  and  Woid  (X^tos  wpo- 
^pijc^t),  both  in  relation  toGoil  ami  in  relation  to 
tlie  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word 
[MrmnC.^  Uitied  upon  the  itnnmon  formula  of  tht 
l^ophets,  is  in  the  Tarf:um  ofOnkelos  (tirst  cen*<. 
b.C.)t  iu  which  "the  Wm^  ofiuHl**  is  cnmmcniy 
subictituteii  for  liod  in  HiA  immnUate,  pnrsonal  rela- 
tions with  miin  '  /n/rtni.  tn  fioi^teU,  p.  137);  and 
It  IS  pnibtthli*  that  lonmi  this  traditional  rcndieTiD| 
t  fuller  doitrioe  grew  up.     But  than  ia  a  cWu 
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Oifferencse  Im»Iw^ii  tin*  idi^i  ol  tiie  Wiml  then  pre- 
^(Hit.  m  Pal^lide  mid  UtAi  cmi^mi  nt  Alexsindrk. 
In  I"iilt«tiiie  the  WorJ  ft|*i,«ar»  as  Uie  outward  me- 
liiAlui'  betweuu  Uod  »<k1  ifUiii,  like  the  Angel  of  the 
Covemmt;  at  Alemidiia  it  appearn  «£  the  ^pirituul 
ONUiexioii  which  ep^OB  the  wuf  to  revcbcioii.  The 
pre^iee  to  St.  Johu'it  Gospel  includes  tlie  elem^it 
rf  truth  in  both.  lu  the  Greek  npociypbil  bookii 
there  ts  do  iDii*Dtion  of  the  VVohiJ  (yet  attnp.  VViwl, 
tviii,  lf>).  For  th«  Akxandnoe  toichiiig  it  is  (iece»T- 
nuj  to  look  alone  to  Philo  (c.  B.C.  20 — KD.  50/; 
iijid  the  ambiguity  Id  the  mcaitiog  of  the  Givek 
Usnn,  which  hn*  been  already  noticed,  produces  th*> 
greAlftfct  confiuioD  in  his  tteatmeot  of  the  fiubject. 
lu  Philo  Iniiguaj^  domiDcers  over  thought.  He 
hiu  DO  one  dfnw  nud  oonsistcnt  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  time»  be  assign*  to  it  dJTine  ntbibut^s  aiid 
pej-sotULl  actku ;  aud  Uieii  agoiu  h*'.  nt^iitns  decidedly 
Uie  absolute  iiidimibility  of  the  IHviue  natuie. 
Tlie  tenden.'y  ct  ni-  teaching  iii  lo  lead  to  the  cuti- 
eepuoti  of  A  twoltdd  }>i*]ikOiiklity  io  the  GcKlhe;id, 
though  he  fthntik^  fiom  tlie  i^ecognitian  of  *ncJi  ii 
doctiiiM  (De  Monarch.  §5 ;  De  Stjmm.  %'67  ;  Quod, 
det.  poL  ms,  §24;  De  Svirm.  §;i9,  kc.\  Above 
tilf  hii  idea  of  the  l^os  wa£  wholly  discoonectcd 
fiYJiu  nil  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  nither  the  philo- 
lof^hic  3ub«titut0  for  them.  {Introd.  to  OofpeUy 
i:iS-l41 ;  Dahue,  Jud.-Aiex,  Helig.'Philos.  18:J4; 
Gfrds^r,  Phiio,  kc.  1835;  Dorner,  Die  XeAr*  n.d. 
Person  Chrxaii,  u  23  if. ;  Likke^  Comm.  i.  207,  who 
gives  jui  aocoant  of  the  eulier  liteiiiture.) 

H.  The  Patrmtjo  Recognition  of  thk  Pacv 

FAKDEUTIC  OFFICK  OP  GREEK  PlllLOSOPIiy. 

The  Divine  discipliue  of  the  Jews  wfw,  na  has 
beej)  Boett,  in  nature  a^entiidly  moral.  The  lettous 
which  it  was  desired  to  teach  were  embodied  tn 
the  family  and  the  n.ition.  Yet  thja  wns  not  in 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
tiflAon,  no  leaH  tliau  ttje  will  Hud  the  uffectionK^  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  pvefiariiig  man  lor  \hc 
Incarnation.  The  prctC4.>s!$  an  J  ihe  isoiue  iu  the  two 
ftases  were  widely  ditVenmt,  biit  they  wtTc  in  sfuiie 
jseiue  oomplemcuUry*  tveit  in  time  this  relatKtii 
hold*  good.  Ilje  divine  kinijdom  of  the  Jews  wm 
just  overthrown  when  fit»  speculation  ankse  in  the 
Ionian  colanieis  of  Asia.  Tlie  teachiug  of  the  \mi 
prophet  nenrly  »yncbronis«d  with  the  death  of 
£^rat«s.  All  other  diJferences  lietween  the  disci- 
pliue of  Yw%san  and  that  of*  levehition  are  implicitly 
iticlu(Ie<l  in  their  fundameutal  dilferenoe  of  iiM>Lbcd. 
\f^  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  onoe  to  God,  in 
the  other,  God  dijidosed  Him%If  gi-adually  to  mftn. 
l'hUoMi)»liy  ^led  itf  «  religiout  teoch^  practically 
(iCom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  ^itni*«a  to  an 
tiiwjunrj  taw  (Ttom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  laid  i<pen  in- 
stinctive want*  whiuh  it  could  not  fiati*ty.  It 
'Jeni^l  away  error,  when  it  could  not  found  ttuth. 
It  ^wayed  the  foi-emoet  miuda  of  a  nation,  when  it 
ht\  die  maifi  without  Jiope.  In  it«  pui^t  nnd 
gi^ande;^  fnnm  it  wm  **  a  «choolroa«ter  to  biiiig  men 
:o  ChitHt*'  (Ckm.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  §28). 

Tlus  function  of  ancient  pbiloiO|»hy  ja  dittincUy 
r«»ia;ni»ed  by  many  of  tlie  gicatcst  of  the  fathers. 
The  pnmnple  which  is  involved  in  the  dootiineof 
Juatin  Maj-tyr  or.  *'  the  Seminal  Word  **  finds  a 
dmr  artd  i^ystematio  (jxprcssion  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
indria,  (Com p.  ICedepenning,  OHgeties,  i.  p. 
i;i7-4,^  *  Kveiy  race  of  men  pii-tjcipjittid  in  the 
Wotd.  And  tliey  who  liv<^l  with  the  Word  were 
ChmtjMi^  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  goille^, 
&1/9oi\  f\M  tor  ei\nmple..-uunng  thf  Grtdta,  Socmtail 


and  HemcUiuK,  awl  th<ii»«  trhf  thrtr-  "  *ht^.  ^^ 

Ap.  L  48  J  oomp.  Ap,  i,  .>, 

*'  Philo»phy/'  myn  Clettirct, 

the  Lonl,  wit>  uet-^easary  *    ' 

and  DOW  it  pri<vt»   i< 

some  «ort  a  picliminai^ 

o^a)  for  thos*  who  tm^  tiic  iimu  vt  t^  tetii 

through  detiicvu*tmti«n.  .     ,  P*»rhap«  w  iraty  mf 

that  it  waa  gjvf'n  to  t'f 

object    litftoffyovf^kdyof'i 

yiliy§t)   the  Greek   n;.Li--., 

brought  the  Hebrews'*   lO'' 

§2B;  comp.  9,  §43,  and  lo, 

he  doe   aot  acruplt  to  hj  tiukl 

given  lb  a  peculiar  tertaauDt  il. 

Gredcjs  as  forming  ti»e  bant  of  th> 

»ophy"(5irDm,  vi.  8,  §67 ;  OQ>n|>.  3. 

hlmsdf  apupil  of  Amtnoniu^Saoctb, 

precision  sla  to  the  educatimrmJ  pow^ 

but  hi»  whole  works  bear  irftncp^ 

Tlie  Liiithfr  which  phil 

ferring  lo  Uic  wot^  ot 

*•  Got!  manifested  thi»» 

have  ^teen  utttily  isiid  " 

Augustine,  while   deju 

gi^eai  Gentile  t^cachei-«,  oiiuwa  that  '  foioe  at  tuM 

tmwie  gJ^eat  diacovcrir*.  *a  fur  m  ihij  vrm^  )<f^ 

from  H^ven,  while  (h«  \ 

hiadft«d  hf  hunuot  i\ 

oomp.  Dt  Docif,  VAi i^,:,  ,^,,  .,  - 

el»e«hei«  tays,  a  dintant  vidian  uf  the  Inst^W 
lenmt  ftoin  the  tCMchinc  "f  Oritur  wL^t  j'«i#' 
learnt  fixim  the  Spjnl 
but  wliilc  many  ti. 
the  ftiee  witness  of  the 
the  Mtme  writem  in  ori 
tlie  piuttal  haimoiiy  *ji  ]\... 
by  an  original  conitej^iou  of  i : 
which  in  thf*  ]i.:iiT  of  n  dt^v. 
be  eaeeuti^  -   and  tiv^  miirisy, 

least  roortj  J  he  fij^t  centnriefc.    A 

ytade  of  wiuiiit;.*.  MIL-IT  thca  cunvnt  haanic 
name»  of  the  :>ibyl  or  Hy^ta^poi^  which 
ou&ly  bas«d  on  Uie  (J.  T.  SrnptunA,  ai»i  m  lagi 
they  were  received  as  genuine  U  W4»  junpaalii 
doubt  that  Jewish  df»rtriti'-^  Wf^rr  f|Trtv!  in  tW*' 
befoiie  the  rise  i  ' 
hand,  when  the  i 
sooni  ti»e  <^>' '*   ' 
it  niudt  bt 

from  a  001. 1  ■  ir^^mofffiiai 

which  had  iong  ktel  'aii  «^  iiie.     Socae,  iflmi 
th<re  wer«i  diiefly  among  the  iMin*,  «k  im 
aistently  inveighed  agsiinsl  PKlltM(i|«hy. 
TertuUian,  who  i«  among  tu  6aimk  \ 
allows   that  at   times    the    p^Mt,^...>. 
tnjth  by  a  happy  ckknoe  or  1 
yet  more  by  that  '*  general  i 
was  pleased  to  endow  the  >< 
The  iLw  which  was  made  of  ! 
hereticU  wTitera  waa  one  gn-xv  cam 
paragement  by  their  cstJiohc  antaguniata.    In 
endeavours    lo    rtiduce   th.^   GimisL*?    »«riiJiri 
dilemma:  either  tk>  p. 
aigued  knew  the  tiuth  ^ 

the  Incai-nntion  wo*  suf^uriuoo*,  ii  ikj   U  lA    J 
whence  oome^  the  afinnieat  of  tJk  tfw  s»(  *'>'    Id 
fidse?  {Adfi,  fTmr,\u  l^    "'^      " — i—    .Ji^.      1 
out  the  ccnneJi:ion  of 
teachers  iin  elAbomte  vl-:    , 
raotertfitic  eiiei^fy.  Hf^  Uitv  ihiii  *M-ii<i»wv*f  I 
tjifthes  the  iim^  and  the  «ul)i«:l«  ol  imn,\ 
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nki)  has  Athens  in  cnmmoQ  with  Jenuuiein  t  \  fint  perioil  the  world  objectively  w'XtWLUi  oiDt*c 
Aeadeny  with  the  Chuix^h?  herettcs  with  ,  of  iuquirr ,  in  the  lecoDd,  the  *<id«M'  of  thinu*. 
Chriftiaoef  Our  training  is  from  the  Poit^  of.  truth,  and  being;  in  the  third,  the  chief  in:ereKt  Oi 
SeloBM».  ...  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  for- 1  philosophy  falls  back  upon  the  practi<«l  conduct  of 
vnrd  a  Stoic,  a  riatonic,  a  dialectic  Christianity.  |  life.  JSoocessive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
W«  have  no  need  of  cuiiook  uiquiries  after  the  ,  in  time  and  subjats  of  speculatiou,  but  bit»dly  tlic 
coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  investigation  aflcr  :  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will  hold  gotd 
the  Oospel  "*  (Tert.  Dt  Praeacr.  Haer.  7).  I  (Zeller,  Die  PhOoeophk  der  Qriechtn,  i.  Ill  £c). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  oontro- 1  After  the  Chiistian  era  philosophy  onMd  to  have 
w«ny  was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  |  any  tine  vitulity  in  Greece,  but  it  made  fresh  eflmts 
kiatory  of  ancient  Philosophy  was  then  first  seen  |  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexandriii 
when  all  liralry  was  over,  and  it  became  possible  >  and  Kome.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  vivilieil 
to  oootemplate  it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  gi^eat  b;^  the  spirit  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  aflerwanli' 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and  ot  Christianity :  at  Ivome  Stoicism  was  united  with 
•onetimes  by  a  **  bold  ventuie  **  claiming  the  heri-  the  vigorous  virtues  of  active  life.  l«Iach  of  *hete 
ii^  of  Faith.  Yet  even  now  the  relations  of  the  great  divisions  must  be  passed  in  rapid  riri«>w. 
**  two  old  covenaiiU" — Philosophy  and  the  Hebrew  |  I.  The  pre-^Socratic  ScHooUj^-TIm  first  Greek 
Scriptures  to  use  the  language  of  Clement — ^have  philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attenipt  to 
iMaii  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has  been  done  {  follow  out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  uf 
may  encourage  labour,  but  it  does  not  supersede  it.  j  earlier  poeta.  Giadually  the  depth  and  variety  ot 
In  the  pcrtiooes  of  Eastern  churches  I'ythagoras  |  the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  coMnoguuy 
and  Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  pi^epared  ,  became  apparent,  and,  after  each  clue  had  Uvii 
tlw  way  for  Christianity  (^Stanley,  p.  41);  but  in  |  followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
Che  We»t,  SibyU  and  not  l*hilosopheis  ai-c  the  chosen  ,  teat'hing  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  creation, 

of  the  imnieiliate  1  elation  of  mind  and  matter,  were 
pronounced  in  &ct,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble,  and 
speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

Wliat  is  the  one  jiermanent  element  which  under> 
lies  the  changing  foi-ms  of  things? — this  was  the 
primary  imjuiry  to  which  the  tunic  school  endm- 
voured  to  find  an  answer.  Til  ales  fcir.  B.C.  GlO- 
625),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  genealogy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
souixx  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenes  'cir. 
B.C.  570-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 


tvprasentatives  of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile 


III.  The  Development  op  Greek  Puilosopht. 

The  complete  fitness  of  Greek  Philowphy  to  per- 
irm  this  propaedeutic  office  for  Chiistianity,  as  an 
exhaustive  efi^rt  of  reason  to  solve  the  gi-eat  pit>- 
Ucma  of  being,  must  be  apinrent  after  a  detailed 
Miidy  of  its  pit)gi-e9s  and  consummation ;  and  even 
tlie  simplest  outline  of  its  history  cannot  fail  to 
pieoerre  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural  (or  even 


y)    law    by    which   its   development   was   subtle  and  alNpeiTailing  element ;  but  e<{ually  with 

forerneil.  Thales  he  neglocted  all  cinuideration  of  the  force 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  !  which  might  be  sup}K«ed  to  modify  the  one  pi-isal 

Afrive  Western   Philosophy  from    Eastern  souu'es  '  suUtance.     At  a  much  hiter  date  (cir.  I».C.  454») 

have  signally  ^led.  Thf  external  c^itlence  in  favour  ■  DiOGENtis  of  A}N>nonia,  to  meet   this  diffii'nlty, 

^      of  this  opinion  is  wholly  inMUificieut  to  estal)li>h  it '  represented   this  elements  ry   **air**   as    endowed 

(Kitter,  (y'rscA.  (f.  Phii.  i.  151)  &c. ;  Thirlwall,  //ist,  \  with  intelligence  {pSricris),  but  even  he  makes  no 

of  Or,  ii.  irtO;  Zeller,  (icsch.  d,  Phil,  d,  iiricchen^  !  distiuction  between  the  mateiim  and  the  intelligent. 

^    1.  lft-34 ;  Max  Mfiller,  On  lAitujxuuje^  84note).  and  j  The  atomic  theory  of  Dkuooriti'S  (cir.  u.c.  4<»l>- 

em  iatemaJ  grounds  it  in  most  improbable.     It  is  j  357),   which   stuixls  in  close  coimexit  n  with  this 

4vo  that  in  some  degree  the  cluu^ctcr  of  (iivi>k  j  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  otTornl  oiiothei  and  mere 

^1  •eolation  may  liave  been  influenced,  at  least  in  its    plausible  solution.     The  motion  of  his  atoms  m- 

^^■rifoft  stagM,  by  religious  ideas  which  were  ori-  !  eluded  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 

*^  introduced  from  the  East ;  but  this  iudiivct '  to   account   for   its   source.      Meanwhile   anc:her 

Hoe  does  not  affect  the  real  originality  of  the  '  iiuxle  of  speculation  luid  uri.sen  in  the  ^anie  school. 

fireektendiers.    The  spirit  of  pure  philoe>ophy  '  In  )>lace  of  one  definite  element   Anaximandi.r 

2     C    '**'  ^'^  alreAily  sa*n)   wholly  alien   from  '  (u.c.  G10-r»47.  suggesteil  the  unlimitel-r^  ttirtipor) 

'i~n  thought;   and  it  was  coniimmtivvly  late '.  as  tlie  ailequate  oripn  of  all  special  t  xi>tences.    Anc 

•Ten  a  (iieek  ventureil  to  sepanit<>  philosophy  '  somewhat  more  than  a  century  later  Anaxaoouaj 

'^B^igion.     but  in  (iii!i-ce  the  seiKiratioii,  when    summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  \\\w  of  K^ieinilatioR . 

^     «Dce  effected,  remiiined  essentially  complete.  '  **  All  things  were  together;  then  mind   roGf)c4.me 

^    'Opinions  of  the  ancient  pliilosopheis  might  or    and  dispoMil  them  in  onler"  (IHog.  I.aert.  ii.  d. 

*~  '^        not   be  outwardly   reconcileable   witli   tlie  ,  Thus  we  ai«  Icfl  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate 

V-    fiiith ;  but  phikwophy  anil  faith  wi>re  in-  ,  dualism. 

'^at.  The  veiy  vjdue  oi  (ireek  te-.iching  lies  The  EUatic  school  starte«l  from  an  oppoeiite 
^%ct  that  it  was,  as  tar  a.s  is  poKsibIc,  a  result  i  point  of  view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  ma- 
^B  €  liesison,  or.  if  Faith  as^erts  \U  pr%*rogativ«,  terial  things,  and  pronounced  this  to  !«  their  fun- 
Sanction  is  >hsirp]y  mai-ked.  In  this  we  liave  d;miental  principle:  Xkni>phani.8  (cir.  It.c.  53i)- 
^S  of  the  power  and  wenkiicss  of  tnt*  human  '  50)  **looki^l  up  to  the  whole  hiuven  nnd  siiid  tliat 


4 


**»"  «itt^n  at  once  on  the  gjanilest  stale  .'uid  in    the  C 
■  "^Bst  cli.u'Hcters.  ;  ^ai 


Chie  is  (lod  "  (Arist.  Met,  i.  5,  rh  Ir  sTi^ai 


^(71  rhr  $t6p).  **  Thiles  saw  gods  in  all  things; 
p  various  cLixsifications  of  the  f: reek  scliooU  Xcnophiuu>s  saw  all  things  in  (iod**  (Thirlwall, 
»ve  be<»n  pnipo^l  the  simftlest  and  iniCNt  i  Ili^t,  vf  Or,  ii.  l'M\).  Tliat  which  it,  accitniint;  to 
►  he  that  which  diviilcs  tho  history  of  Phi-  j  X«*in»pluuii's,  must  be  one,  eternal,  intinite,  immc* 
into  three  pesit  itcrinds,  the  tiist  re:u>hing  ,  vabU',  un«-liiing*^il)l«>.  PaK)Ii:nii>KS  of  KIca  ^li.a 
of  the  .S•|•hl^tH,  th.»  next  to  tlie  dinlh  of-  :»0u;  sulip.lit.jt*'*!  abutiiul  **  Wing"  for  'MK.ii**  ib 
the  third  to  the  Christian  era.     in  thd  j  the  system  of  Xeuoi^auts,  and  dii-lii\^MvJcvc\  aV^ 
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prvGJiioo  tha  functiomi  of  wtia?  and  reranc,  Senw 
U*ciie»  U3  uf  •*  the  many/*  the  fiilse  f  pheuomenii^ : 
KcMOQ  of  "  the  om"  the  true  the  At»Mlut«  u  Zeko 
m  cilea  icir,  u,C.  450 1  developed  with  logicul  icg*- 
atiitj  the  coutnuiictiou^  int'olved  in. our  percept iDii-'» 
ot'  ihiiii^  (in  tFifl  idea  of  mtdit/rif  for  iiiflt«.nc«)|  and 
thuft  fumiAtIr  [MvpATed  the  wnj  for  AGepttcism.  If 
tho  one  alon«  v,  the  pbetinmeaal  world  ifl  &!• 
lHuaion.  Tiie  Aublitne  ajBpiraticQ  of  Xenophjiner, 
when  followed  out  legitinmtely  ta  it&  oan-sec^ueiici, 
euded  in  bknk  negAtion. 

Tiie  teaching  ot  Heeiaclitus  (b.c  bOii)  oflers  a 
complete  ooutrast  to  that  of  th«  Elentks,  atid 
■tAudA  fur  in  advance  of  the  eailier  louic  bchool, 
with  which  he  ia  hiatoricallj  connected.  So  fai* 
fiom  couti-a^tiug  the  eziitent  and  the  phenometml.^ 
be  boldly  identified  beinff  nith  chang*.  "Thei^e 
eter  wns,  and  i*»  mid  ftJmll  be,  an  eve  Hiving:  tire, 
unoeMiDglj  kindled  mid  eitiaijuii.lit'd  in  due  mem- 

airffo,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom*  v,  14,  §ll>5).  U<^t 
■nd  coutinnAuce  is  death.  That  which  if  \n  the 
iniHtantaiieous  b:iknL<e  of  contending  powers  fDiog. 
Liiert.  ix.  7,  8ta  r^f  #vaKTior/>oiri|i  f}pjx6<r6au  r^ 
drra).  Creation  b  the  play  of  the  Cimtor. 
Ereiy  whei «,  as  fitr  ]u  his  opinions  cam  be  piksped, 
ilemclttiis  tnak^  noble  '*  guetfes  at  truth  ;  yet  be 
eiivti^  -*  ikte  "  { ti^iap^ivn)  as  the  supreme  creiiior 
;Stob.  EcL  u  \y.  59,  ap.  Ritter  &  Preller,  §42). 
The  cyclw  of  life  and  dt^th  run  on  hj  Its  Fa* .  It 
may  have  b««en  by  a  nAttiral  reiirtion  that  from 
tJiese  wider  gpeouhitiuiiM  he  turned  bis  Uiought« 
iiitvnntfi.  *'  I  inve^tignted  myself/*  he  cdy»,  with 
tiODfiduiii  pride  iPiut.  ijdo.  CoL  11)8,  c);  and  in 
ibiic  respect  he  foie>hadowa  the  ti^achiug  of  Socrates, 
at  iieijo  did  tliiit  of  th<?  Sophists, 

The  philosophy  of  PirrHAGORjis  (dr.  B.a  840- 
510)  is  fuboidinnti^  in  interest  to  hia  sodol  and 
[wllticul  ibt'oria'*,  though  it  supplies  a  link  m  the 
oonr^e  of  apeculntiou ;  others  hmi  labotire'l  to  tmce 
a  ittiitj  in  the  world  in  the  pre^nce  of  one  tinderlf- 
m^  L'lt'Oivnt  or  hi  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  he  sought  to 
conibine  the  fivjiaintit  hamiony  of  p&rti  with  total 
tmily.  Numerical  Bnity  includes  Hie  finite  nnd 
the  infinite ;  and  in  the  rdntlont  of  number  there 
is  a  prfei^t  lymmetry,  as  all  ipring  out  of  the 
fundamental  unit.  Thus  number*  wemed  to  Pythft- 
goras  to  be  not  only  **  pnttenis  "  of  things  \rm¥ 
arr«j^)i  but  cnuses  of  their  being  (iHIJt  o^foi ). 
Bow  hie  connected  sumbera  with  concrete  being  it 
is  iropoaeiUe  to  determme;  hot  it  ma^  not  be 
whf^lly  fanciful  to  see  in  1  he  doctrine  o(  tiausmi- 
gintion  of  souls  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  «uocvs- 
dve  forms  of  hfv  an  outward  expraBftion  of  a 
fajirmouious  bw  in  the  moral  as  well  aa  in  the 
physical  worlds  i^The  amiains  of  the  pr«*^Socralic 
philcsopheia  have  been  iM>llucted  in  a  very  con- 
venient Ibrm  by  F.  MulUch  in  Didot^a  BUUioUi,  Or,, 
P%m,  1860.) 

The  tirtit  c}*cle  of  philosophy  was  thos  omn* 
Bi«te<l.  All  the  grent  primai^  problems  of  thought 
JtAii  been  stuteti,  and  typical  aiiswexa  rendered, 
^'he  reiitioti  of  spirit  and  noiittc^r  waa  still  uusolved, 
Sf;ectihi(i«ui  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  mate- 
fialtiro  (Demociitus),  or  pnnthei»in  <  Xenophaoe^). 
Ou  one  flide  reaaoti  w»a  nwde  the  rale  criti^rion  of 
truth  (Pamiefiidief) ;  ca  the  other,  experipuce  i,H«rft- 
dituaj*  Am  yet  there  was  no  r«**t,  and  the  Sopliista 
prepared  the  way  for  a  new  method. 

Whatever  mnj  !«  the  moral  estimate  whiih  is 
formed  of  the  .Soj^hit-t^,  thcv*  can  i*e  little  iou\A  .is 
to  tkc  im^vAJUux  vii  ^dt  t«adtim^  Sjt  ipt^^ratory  i 


fmuoeoniT 

to  *hai  of  %frnMfti     AI!    ittemfts  tt*  imr  i 
oeriainty  hy  Ik  study  c 
it  not  seeni,  then,  tl^L 

1^  the  measure  of  na  xn^iy^^t  -♦fi'-nif^  ■» 
modlMsd  by  the  indiridttal ;  and  vmf  net  tbi  inA 
good  universsUly  ?  The  oonrluaiaa  wwaflnit 
morak  tmd  politics  witli  CoariaM  skdl*  Tm  h^ 
in  absolute  truth  and  ng)it  was  wetl-«agll 
but  mejinwhile  tht  So^iMa  wrie 
rtttitrument  which  was  to  tiC 
Language,  iu  their  tumda.  ftcq^ilffVi  a 
unknown  before,  when  vtvrd*  aiwioMd  Ife 
things.  Plato  might  ndkaule  the  fvimm 
tagoras,  but  Soomta  raaped  »  nch  barratf  bm  9 

2.  T^  Soctaiic  Sehoob,—^in  t^ 
of  Greek  philoM>plif  th« 
both  cbitigfd.  Athous  hmcMOf  tibc 
tions  whkh  had  hitherto  ckicdy  Ibmi  • 
among  the  moire  mixod  pnpiilifiiM  «f  tht  eidft 
A  lid  at  the  same  time  iikquiry  wm  taai^  bvtti 
outwaiti  world  to  the  inwmnl,  from  tbrnw  tf  tti 
origin  and  relation  of  thtngv  %»  tbevtw  d  sr 
knowledge  of  them.  A  (khiloRipliy  cf  iAm.  m% 
the  t^TQ  in  ila  widat  mamt^  tmoomM  •  l^'^*!? 
of  nature.  In  three  goioviions  iStsu^  f^^^^ 
r^'ached  its  gi%a.t«st  glory  m  the  tJ4ichifi|«f  Si«ii| 
Pbto,  and  Ariatotl^.  Wh*fi  tlie  mtvm^  4 
Greece  ceased,  rt!:  ,^yeSMl  iili 

In  the  hopeless  t  liinilaja^  rtii 

Mlowed,  roeu^s  ;.....ji^,,    ,   ^^^^  tiiii^  Arairf* 
qnestiooa  of  persotisd  duty. 

The  iamoutf  seateoce  to  whiefa  At9ta^{M 
M.  4)  chamctcriiin  111*  t«^f*>*fy  «f  SocRirta  !u 
4€ti-39f) )  pinoes  b»  9a»m*i(^  ftm^m  is  li^^kai 
light.  There  ane  two  T*  c,«t,«yiAvr«f 

rightly  attriintte  to  tKli*s  «"i^ 

and  g^'iicrrtl  dt^fiuitiou  ,.,.,,  ,  < sosrssak 4#|0 
md  rh  ^piC*^e9t  KaB6\ov  >.  By  tibf  iai  It  i^ 
voui'etj  to  diioovar  the  peimaoa 
nnderttes  ih^  ciianging  ferois  cf 
the  vai  ieties  of  opioioa :  by  1^  «e 
ti-ath  which  he  hM  tiiBa  pasmL  B«dS« 
Socrates  reuilrrvd  matAhet  serrie*  te 
changed  not  only  the  mtCbod  l«A  aWlk 
of  phitoao|»hy  (IV-  A<nd,  i%rt.  L  ♦> 
occupied  to  hk  inrmtiSUMM  ttm 
which  had  hitlierlo  b«^  IkeM  by 
great  aim  of  his  induct' 
sorei'eig&ty  of  Virtue;  aivt  W#M«  mbtk 
spacuiatious  he  detenmovi  •«  «Wy  ll» 
maxim  and  **  know  himvlf*  iHaL  ffcai 
It  was  a  necttsary  ooiaAci|it«iee  jf  a  firfi  **• 
this  direction  that  ^ocrmtm  tvywM^lb  " 
whidi  he  derived  aa  Ith*  ^ 
(^lOTT^^U)  was  equjJlj  alsahi 
whether  it  refertvl  to  tisa  laws  «# 
opei^tions  or  to  qucstiatta  of  meralil;.  1  ** 
sioD  in  g«onietry  and  a  rTnili^<iii  «•  ««A^ *** 
set  forth  as  tron  in  tli«  otnt  ^m^  TW  *^  ** 
only  another  ntaaa  for  tsnBi«t>»  (X»  1*^ 
9,  4;  Arist.  EtA.  Eud,  L  5>.  t^mwrn 
poafd  to  have  within  hin  a  Ib^i^ 
ieadjog  to  right  «ct«OD,  joat  m  tbe  ^*l 
decides  rightly  ae  to  rolaftiQiM  of  sfw^ 
when  eaoh  cti^  in  the  ptvpmAtim  m  sMf 
Socratas  practically  Degiectni  t^  *^ 
power  of  the  wiU."  Hie  p^si  jjkry  wu, 
dearly  noDT-'-'  — -S  ikia  foadsiaiil «9^ 
sptem.      I  th«  essHsBo^*        ^ 

law  of  rig  I  r.g.     U0  4^mfttdf^¥f^ 

With  iictt<M«,  UKh  113  riciA^I  ssaliftfMrxi    <^* 
one  sade  m  tifibalil  the  aupi«aa^  ,/L'iaii  *<  < 
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Mi<  ethar  the  workini;  ot  ProrideiMe.  N<ti  Um 
Imt  fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  waa 
•what  may  be  eaWed  it£  desultorinesb.  He  formed 
«o  complete  system.  He  wrote  DoUiing.  Ho 
Attracted  and  impreroed  his  i-eaders  by  his  maiiy- 
•iJod  nature.  He  helptni  others  to  give  biilh  to 
thoughts,  to  use  his  fiivourite  image,  but  he  was 
^arreo  himself  (Plat.  Thenft.  p.  ir>0).  As  a 
iiBiilt  of  this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were 
aaintaiued  by  some  of  his  piofessed  followers  wlm 
carried  out  isoUted  fragments  of  his  teaching  to 
extreme  conci unions.  S<ime  adopted  his  method 
(Kuclides,  cir.  B.C.  400,  the  Hfijaruins) ;  others  his 
Mihject.  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following  out 
Ilia  proposition  of  the  identity  of  self-command 
Qiympirtia)  with  nrtue,  professe<l  an  utter  disregard 
«r  ererything  material  (Antisthenes,  cir.  B.C.  3G6, 
the  C:fHics)t  while  the  other  (Aristippus,  cir.  B.C. 
3*$6,  the  ('t/renaics)t  inverting  the  maxim  that 
▼irtue  is  necessarily  occompanieil  bj  pleasure,  took 
immediate  pleasure  as  tlie  rule  of  action. 

These  "  minor  Socratic  schools  "  were,  however, 
premature  and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths 
ivhich  thej  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time 
in  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  (B.C.  4^)0- 
4)47),  hf  the  breswlth  and  nobleness  of  his  teaching, 
^nm  the  true  successor  of  Socratw ;  with  fuller  detail 
and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  his  philosophy 
was  asmanTsided  as  that  of  his  master.  Thus  it 
is  Hnpossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Platonic 
system,  though  manj  Platonic  doctrines  are  sufli- 
ciratly  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed  two  com- 
•wmdiDg  powers,  which,  though  apparently  incom- 
jmtible,  are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary :  a 
■■■rrhiwi  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagi- 
««tkm.  By  the  first  he  refuted  the  great  &llacies 
m€  the  Sophists  on  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and 
righr,  iturying  out  in  this  the  attacks  of  Socrates ; 
lij  the  other  he  entieavoured  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  a|>penianc«  :uid  reality,  and  gain  an 
si|l|»roach  to  the  eternal.  His  famous  <loctniies  of 
J«Ims  and  liecoUecUoo  [kyiifitnn<rit)  are  a  solution  by 
imagination  of  a  lugii-al  diriiculty.  Socnites  liad 
^hswn  the  eiistence  of  general  nations ;  Plato  felt 
«sostrained  to  attiihutc  to  them  a  substantive 
•xistenoe  (Arist.  AM,  M.  4).  A  glorious  vision 
fare  completeness  to  his  view.  The  unembodied 
spirits  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  of  the 
••  idsas "  sf  things  {Pfiaedr.  247) ;  the  law  of 
thair  embodiuMnt  was  sensibly  portmyed ;  and  the 
IDTS  or  lev  vivid  remembrance  of  supramundane 
nMlitics  in  this  life  was  traceil  to  antecedent  &cts. 
All  men  were  thus  supposed  to  have  been  taoe  to 
Asa  with  Truth :  the  object  of  teadiing  was  to 
bring  back  impressions  latent  but  uuefiiiced. 

The  *' myths*'  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most 
frmous  of  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  play 
•  nost  important  part  in  his  system.  Tlicy  answer 
ia  the  philosophtr  to  Faith  in  the  Christian.  In 
dsftliog  with  immortality  and  judgment  he  leaves 
th*  way  of  reaMtt,  and  ventures,  as  he  s:tys,  on  a 
fudt  ritX  to  brave  the  dang(>rs  of  the  ocean  {Phaed. 
95  D ;  Gorg.  hT\  A).  **  The  peril  and  the  pr>M 
■re  nolle  and  the  hope  is  great"  {l%ied.  114, 
C  .  Such  tales,  he  admit.s,  may  se«*m  puerile 
tod  noiculous ;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and 
tlaaivi-  means  of  gaining  the  desired  end,  the  judg- 
Vtnt  would  lie  j'lst  (Gorg.  51*7  A).  Hut  a«  it  is, 
thus  only  can  he  connoi-t  tlie  seen  and  tne  uiMrn. 
Thff  myths,  th*ii,  mark  the  limit  oi'  his  dialc<>tii>s. 
fh/ff  am  nut  m.M-ely  a  poetical  picture  of  truth 
■IrHidy  gained,  or  a  popular  illustnition   of  ni» 
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I  teaching,  but  rm}  cdinrts  to  penetnite  bafond  tlM 
dept&s  of  argumen*..  Th^  sbow  that  his  method 
was  not  oommenbumte  arith  his  instinct. /e  driii-ea; 
and  point  ont  in  imellifipnle  outlines  the  subjects  o& 
which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such  ai«  thr 
relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth  {Pkaedr.  246- 
t249);  the  pre-existenoe  and  immortality  of  the 
i-^ul  (if«io,  81-3;  Fkaedr.  110-2;  Tim.  41); 
the  state  of  future  retribution  {Oorg,  523-5 :  Eq), 
X.  614-6) ;  the  revolutions  of  the  workl  {Polit.  2b<i 
Compare  also  Sympot.  189-91 ;  203-5 ;  Zeller, 
Philot.  d.  Griech.  361-3,  who  gives  the  literature  ot 
the  subject). 

The  gieat  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(B.C.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  Plato  thus  made 
of  imagination  as  the  exponent  of  mstinct.  The  dia- 
lectic of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle, 
and  Aristotle  exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  ntt 
unworthy  of  Plato;  but  Aristotle  never  allows 
imagination  to  influence  his  AmI  decision.  He 
elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and  he  used  it  with 
perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any,  contain  the 
hiehest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Looking  back  on 
all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philesophT,  he  pronounced 
a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him  many  of  the 
conclusions  which  others  had  maintained  were 
valueless,  because  he  showed  that  they  rested  on 
feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This  stem  severity 
of  logic  gives  an  indeicribable  pathos  to  those 
passages  iu  which  he  touches  on  tne  highest  hopes 
of  men ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more  truly  aflect- 
iug  chapter  in  ancient  literatore  than  that  in  which 
he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioncd  sentences  the  issue 
of  his  inquiry  into  tlw  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Part  of  it  may  be  immortal,  but  that  part  is  im- 
personal {De  Am.  iii.  5).  This  was  the  awtsDoe 
of  reason,  and  be  gives  ezprciaion  to  it  without 
a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as  one  who  knew  the 
extent  of  the  aaoifioe  which  it  involvedi  The 
conclusion  is,  as  it  were,  the  epitaph  of  free  specu- 
lation. Laws  of  observation  and  argument,  rulei 
of  action,  principles  of  govenmient  remain,  but 
there  is  no  nope  beyond  the  grave. 

It  follows  neoesMrily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  ol 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who 
gave,  however,  the  final  development  to  the  original 
conception  of  .Socrates.  With  iJocrates  **idims*' 
I  general  definitions')  were  mere  abstractions ;  with 
nato  they  had  an  aosolute  existence ;  with  Ai  Utotic 
they  had  no  existence  separate  from  things  in  which 
they  were  realised,  though  the  fonn  {jufp4i),  whicL 
answers  to  the  Platonic  idea,  was  held  to  be  t>ie 
essence  of  the  thing  itself  (oomp.  Zeller,  Pkilot,  d, 
Griech,  i.  119,  120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  ia  twrnntx  to  the 
^tems  of  PUto  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed.  In  both,  Ethios  is  a  part  of  Pblitii^ 
The  dtixen  is  prior  to  the  ssan.  In  Phito  this 
doctrine  tinds  its  most  extravagsnt  development  in 
theory,  tliough  his  life,  and,  in  some  plaoes,  his 
teoi^hing,  were  directly  op|M)sed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg, 
p.  527  1)).  This  practical  inconsequenoe  was  due,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  tlie  ooudition  of  Athens  at  the 
time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  national  feeling;  and,  in  feet,  the  absolute 
subordinatioii  of  the  individual  to  the  body  includes 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  worlii.  In 
Aristotle  tlie  **  political  '*  character  of  man  ii 
deiined  with  greater  precision,  and  brought  withm 
narrower  limits.  The  brealdng-up  of  tlie  small  (irsek 
states  had  (Nvpared  the  way  for  more  xiroprehen- 
art  views  of  human  fellowship,  withoat  d&ixnii^ 
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tnlirdy  to  Ethio  (Oc  d«  J^  L  7), 

ditTered  widelj   '  '      ^         -  - 


tbe  fuodamcnUl  truth  of  the  neosBitj  of  toetal 
UQido  for  perfect  life.  But  in  the  next  fOkenition 
thu  wu  lost.  The  wttTB  of  the  Succession  ob^itemted 
the  ides  of  society,  aad  Philosophy  wm  coDt«Dt  with 
ciming  at  tDdiriduitl  happiDeu. 

The  ooming  change  was  indicated  br  the  rise  of  a 
ichool  of  soeptica.  The  soepiicism  of  the  SophUta 
Bitrkei  the  clote  cf  the  first  period,  and  in  h1[« 
iQAuner  the  ioeptidiin  of  the  Pyrrhonwta  marks  the 
doae  of  the  Aeoond  (  Stilpo,  cit,  b,c.  290 ;  Pttr- 
RHON,  cir.  b.o.  290  >.  But  the  PTrrhonista  reodered 
ao  positive  semoe  to  the  raiue  of  PhilcMO^phy,  &&  the 
Sephiita  did  br  tlie  reiinenient  o(  Uiiguflge.  Their 
immediate  influence  was  limit«l  in  it«  nmge,  and  it 
iii  onij  OS  a  symptom  that  tlie  nae  of  the  acbool  ts 
nnportant.  But  in  tills  resp<?ct  it  foresbowa  the 
rhanicter  of  after- Phi loRophy  by  denying  the  fotm- 
dntion  of  all  higher  «pecuUtio«w.  ThuJ  all  iotereft 
WM  turned  to  questjom  of  practical  moinlity, 
(li6i«rtc  moiulity  had  been  fanaed  aa  a  fotinoe  upon 
mental  analysia,  but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was 
made  lubsenrienl  to  law  and  custom.  Immediate 
experience  was  held  to  be  the  rule  of  life  (comp, 
Ritter  and  Pr*41cr,  §350). 

3.  Tlie  poitt'Socratic  Schoolt, — After  Ariatotle, 
Philosophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  toolc  a  Dew 
direction.  The  Socratic  achoola  were,  «i  baa  beeo 
ihowQ,  connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  permar 
nent  element  which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates 
placed  Virtue^  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  of  things.  Plato  went  further,  and  maiti- 
toined  that  these  idoia  ore  alone  tjuly  existent. 
Aristotlej  though  differing  in  terms*  yet  only  fol- 
lowed Ln  the  same  direction,  when  he  attributed  to 
Form,  not  tto  independent  existenoe,  hut  a  fashioa> 
ing,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual  objects.  But 
from  this  point  i^peculation  took  a  mainly  peraoual 
direetioii.  Philosophyi  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie 
word»  Qosed  to  exist.  This  wa»  due  both  to  the 
circamitanoeA  of  the  time  and  to  tlie  exhaustion 
oottsequent  on  the  ^lure  of  the  Socmtic  method  to 
Bolve  the  deep  mysteries  of  being.  Aristotle  had^ 
indeed,  [aid  the  wide  foundatioos  of  an  inductive 
system  of  phy!^cs,  but  few  were  inclined  to  oontiinie 
his  work.  The  physical  tlieoriea  which  were  brought 
forwArd  were  merely  adaptations  from  earliier  phi- 
loaophera. 

fn  dealing  with  moral  quettioiiA  twt>  opposite 
aptems  are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in 
all  ages.  On  the  one  side  it  may  be  sard  that  the 
dtaraicfter  of  actions  Is  to  be  judged  by  their  results ; 
c^  the  other,  that  it  is  t^  be  sought  only  in  the 
actions  themselves.  Plertsure  is  t£e  test  of  nght 
in  one  ruse;  an  oMume«l,  or  discovered,  law  of  our 
tutture  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  perfect  and 
the  bftlajii'e  of  hnmas  faculties  ujodisturbed,  it  is 
evident  that  both  system*  would  give  identical 
rtsulta.  As  it  is^  there  is  a  temdency  to  error  on 
each  side,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  rival  achoob 
of  the  Epicureans  ^nd  Stoics,  who  practiGaUy  divided 
the  Butfmges  of  the  mass  of  educated  meti  in  the 
oeutnries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era. 

EpiCDRra  (n-c,  352-270)  ddined  the  object  of 
Philosophy  to  be  the  «tt«iiuii«nt  of  a  happy  life. 
The  pursuit  of  tnith  for  its  own  sake  ha  jregarded 
tis  su^sei-fluous.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless 
study,  and  accepted  the  censes,  in  the  widejrt  ae- 
ceptAtion  of  the  term  [ErictTREANa,  i,  570],  ts 
the  criteriou  of  truth.     Physics  he  subottlluated 

*  This  suti'vieal;  wh\eb  )s  trvm generally.  1«  «p«si  u^  ^  «%t  Utt  iiuUlott    \\\\\n  ■itw  «f 
■an;  ttkotpikras.    The  ramous  b/mn  of  ClaaDt^ea  ti  m^  |  (3liilta^  f>v^m  rtilM.  p.  lAtl 


.  frwm  th«  CjujMtu  ia  ^  ftaA 
happincsa.  The  haffSiMM  «|  wlikb  i^fhmm 
aims  b  t«  be  fcmndf  be  Mi4»  Mi  M  avM^ 
grtttificatjoii,  ttnl  in  ll&loog  ^itmmm,  U  4iea 
eoDsiet  oeoeaMrily  in  eKcttseMBi  m  tt^^^  st 
of>ea  in  abaolute  trUM^uilliiy  f4««^f 
wise  man  is  happf  vnm  «a  the  twrk ' 
X.  116),  for  **  rirtae  adone  m  kitmomabt0  xvrm  jm 
sure"  (id.  138).  To  \m  bif^y  md  m  H 
wisely,  nobly,  and  jtitfUy,  mn  oootsetAli  |laa 
(id,  140).  But  it  follow^  aa  a  «t2r«lkr7iwl| 
view  of  happineaa,  that  the  Goda,  m\0»9mmtmi 
to  be  supremelT  bapp^  tiad  ttenl*  wm  iMfl# 
free  from  the  aytnaitmm  «al  iff'TriTr  fn^tf^t 
on  any  cure  lor  the  worh!  or  ntv  <i£  Ut;  «[^ 
Lucr.  ii,  645-7).  AU  tliiDg^  w«e  nff^d  %  mm 
into  being  by  chanee,  and  lo  pna  awsy,  «tfl» 
study  of  Nature  waa  chie6y  u«c!fiil  »  ^ 
Kupenrtitious  feara  of  the  G^mU  aial  dt^U 
the  multitude  ore  tormented.  It  is  obrmmm 
such  t^chtDg  wcmld  dtgMfSle  k  frartte.  Ill 
indiridual  was  left  maa^r  of  hk  owb  lUc^Asfo 
tdl  regard  U>  any  hig;her  law  thtti  ft  ntmi  «tt^ 
iiess. 

While  Epicunia  aitilcj  la  tkii  n 
of  oae  pirt  of  maxim's  tuiiore  m  tht 
ZESO  of  CitiutiT  '  "•  -    -    -  "^  ^        irtth t^l 
adrocated  a  pn  pUsc^J)  ! 

The  oppoaitioo 

inRnite,  chancre-formed  ««Hds  of  the 
against  the  one  hnnnoDiooa  wtutd  W  ihr  «ll«« 
the  one  side  atie  Gcda  **y*Plf^  of 
00  the  other  a  Beia^  frrmuUm^  mi  fii 
creation.     This  diStrmitm  occ^miIIv hmi\ 
expression  in  Ethic*.     For  wh«i  tlEi  Mm[ 
that  there  were  only  two  priocipl«  tt  Ikk^X 
{rh  wiaxov\  and  Clod,  Fate,  Ktmm    fa  On 
were  man^  by  which  it  was  CaiJuoaol  sM< 
(rh  a-Oifli/rV— it  follow*^  that  the  tfllfi 
in  man  is  of  rHvine  origin,  msti  titti  ^ 
lire  conformably  to  rK-^*'—    -X 
^^f*]  Cnif)-      By  ♦  ..wm 

nnture  of  man.  otb^r  •-  W  thi 

but  both  agreed  tti  i  ^  m  %  c^ 

the  whole,  and  not  f  ,,.«i«a»  «r 

Good,  thei'efore,  was  i>ai   ou**.     Kt\ 
were  indifferent.    Rnmrro  «a»  Ihe  alnliAi 
of  man.     Thoa  the  docitrioa  t4  t^  ^tm^ 
of  Epicanu,  practicallr  heh  mm  U 
it  was  wone  iti  its  litxal  timilb  liMi 
it  mode  him  hia  own  god.* 

In  one  point   the    r|itrniMM  m, 

agreed.      T^^-^^    f '*h    te^^u^M   thi  hfffl*^ 
culture  c'j  i  iial  aa  tht  h^»l  C^  ^ 

systems  ' 


decay.     lh«y  w««  the  efibrlv  of  tiw  sa  »« 
port  himjself  in  the  nUn  of  the  bum.    M^ 
same  titnt  thia  aanaitaoo  of  ft-firHnl  I 
and  breakitie  <Sofm  of  kail  < 


an  UDportaut  work  m  iiUMalini  fcf 
It  was   for   the    GeutiJa   world  m 
respt>«dmg  to  the  lHsnpv«ie«  tmihthm  ' 
men,  owned  Ui^ir  netlnwditp  m  Ik^Mi 
l«fore.      UoUlW  itinmtiniov  wm%  iM^ 
the  atpimenu  of  tha  kfKViM.    Tb^ 
human  ^mdknm  wm  mmmmA}  ^kadj 
Stoics  (ct>m|k.  Aninmiitm^Tw,^i9,mAC 
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ll«nwhUe  m  the  New  Academy  Pkionkm  de* 
pBaratod  into  toeptidsin.  Epiconii  found  an  an- 
[horilatire  rule  in  the  tenses.  The  Stoioi  took 
wfbg*  io  what  <eenu  to  answer  to  the  OMdem  doo- 
Mm  of  *'  comnum  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
MM  gvf  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Cab- 
MSAOEt  vB.c.  813-129)  combated  these  Tiews,and 
riMWtd  that  sensation  cannot  be  prored  to  declare 
ft*  nal  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects,  of 
Ibiifk  laius  the  sUgfat  phUosophical  basis  of  the 
h^  sdiools  was  onderroined.  isoepticism  remained 
■I  the  last  iwne  of  speculation ;  and,  if  we  maj 
Miere  the  declaration  of  i*!eneca  (Quaett  Nat.  Tii. 
8S),  Scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  taught  as  a 
■jBliiui.  The  great  teachers  had  sought  rest,  and 
■I  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  9cienoe  of  life 
noU  be  ertablished.  The  reason  of  the  few  failed 
l»  create  an  esoteric  rule  of  rirtue  and  happiness. 
Por  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  blenings  of 
pUloBophy  were  not  tor  the  mass.  A  **  Gospel 
preaebed  to  the  poor  "  was  as  yet  unknown. 

But  though  the  Greek  philoeophen  fell  short  of 
ihair  hishest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
vark  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
dnirdi.  They  rerealed  the  wants  and  the  instincts 
•f  men  with  a  clearness  and  rigour  elsewhere  un- 
■ttiinable,  for  their  sight  was  dauled  by  no  refleo- 
tkMM  from  a  purer  faith.  Step  by  step  great  ques- 
tiMia  were  proposed — ^Fate,  l^vidence— Conscience, 
Law — the  State,  the  Man— and  answers  were  given, 
which  are  the  more  instructive  because  thqr  are 
gOMrally  one-eided.  The  discussions,  which  were 
primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time  influenced  the 
ofinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who  spoke  of 
—  ma  unknown  God"  had  an  audience  who  could 
imderstand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or  Rome,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  wot  Id. 

The  complete  course  of  Philosophy  was  run  before 
•ha  Qiritftian  era,  but  there  were  ret  two  mixed 
Bjatcms  afterwards  which  otfered  some  novel 
natures.  At  Alexandria  Platonum  was  united 
with  Tarious  elements  of  £as*em  spwolation,  and 
fer  ierend  centuries  exerci^ted  an  important  in- 
Aotooe  on  Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism 
waa  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and 
tmhiUted  the  extreme  Western  type  of  Philosophy. 
Of  the  tint  nothing  can  be  said  here.  It  arose  only 
when  Christianity  wiis  a  recognised  spiritual  power. 
Mid  was  influenced  both  positively  and  negatively 
^  the  Gospel.  The  same  renuuk  applies  to  the 
Morta  to  quicken  afi-esh  the  forms  of  Paganism, 
which  found  tlieir  dimaz  in  the  i-eign  of  Julian. 
Thum  have  no  mdependent  value  as  an  expression 
•f  wifpnal  thought ;  but  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls 
ihi  brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connexion  with 
Ckriatian  morality  (Seskca,  f  a.d.  65;  Eric- 
r^Ttf,  t  ctr.  A.D.  115;  M.  Aukklius  Anto 
■nrct,  121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connexion 
a  singular  expression  in  the  a}X)crr]>hnl  coi>> 
of  St.  Paul  an<l  Seneca,  which  was 
fly  received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De 
Vir,  ill  xif.).     And  lately  a  ditftiuguishcd  writer 

»  CItiaBi.  the  birthplace  of  Zeno.  was  a  Phoenician  co- 
iDHgr ;  UnWliu^  hi*  paptl.  waa  a  Ganhaictiilan ;  ChrysipfMis 
warn  bom  at  9o\i  (>r  Tanua ;  of  bis  scholars  and  miocrMor*. 
%mbo  and  Antipatei  were  naUves  of  Tanns,  and  IHognm 
if  ilabjIiinijL  In  lb*'  next  Kenrratiun,  IHjsidoiilafl  waa  % 
BhUvk  uf  Apamra  in  Sjria;  and  Kpirtetua.  (he  nuMest  of 

,  «a»  bum  at  Ht->-i|Milia  in  llirygia. 

rarea.  A>.  53,  1 1  :  "  h-it  aliquid  quo  sapiem  ante- 
I Ileum:  lllrlwiiptkioiMturaenontinMM.AUo •alliens.'' 

.  A>.  41.    Aniun.  xiL  24   b  Ummrov  r»v«  ••if  c«a 
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(Um,  Om  liberty,  p.  58,  quoted  by  Stenlcy, 
Eattim  (X  Leci.  Vl.,  apparently  with  appn^ 
tion)  haa  speculated  on  the  '*  tragical  hdT  that 
CoostaatUM,  and  not  Marcus  Aurdius,  was  the  finl 
Christian  emperor.  The  superficial  ooinddcnoea  ni 
Stoicism  with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coinddcnoes  of  thought,  and  even  of  language, 
might  easily  be  muItipUed  (Gataker,  JntmUmu, 
Ptaef.  pp.  xi.  Ik.),  and  in  oooakkring  these  it  ii 
impossible  not  to  remember  that  Semitic  thought 
and  phraseology  must  have  exercised  great  influenoi 
on  Stoic  teaming  (Grant,  Oxford  Enayi,  1858 
p.  82).^  But  beneath  this  external  resembknce  ci 
Stoidiim  to  Christianity,  the  kter  Stoics  were  fun- 
damcatally  opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil 
th^  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  worid. 
Their  highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanks- 
giving **ihat  they  were  not  as  other  men  ai^e" 
(oomp.  AnUm,  i.).  Tlieir  worship  was  a  sublime 
egotism.*  The  oonduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an 
art,  guided  in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious 
reference  to  reason  (iln^on.  iv.  2,  3,  v.  32),  and  not 
a  spontaneous  Droress  rising  naturally  out  of  one 
vital  principle.^  The  wise  man,  '*  wrapt  in  him- 
self"  (vii.  28),  was  supposed  to  look  with  peifect 
indifference  on  the  duuiges  of  time  (iv.  49) ;  and 
yet  beneath  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a 
prey  to  a  hopeless  sadness.  In  words  he  appealed 
to  the  great  law  of  fate  which  rapidly  sweeps  all 
things  into  oblivion  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv. 
2,  14,  vi.  15);  but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any 
future  retribution.  In  a  certain  sense  the  elementa 
of  which  we  are  composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  for 
they  are  incorporated  in  other  parts  of  the  universe, 
but  ire  shall  cease  to  exist  (iv.  14,  21,  vi.  24, 
vii.  10).  Not  only  is  there  no  recognition  of  com- 
munion between  an  immortal  man  and  a  pergonal 
God,  but  the  idea  is  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  ntom 
in  a  vast  universe,  and  his  actions  and  suflerinn 
are  measured  solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole 
(i4n^on.  x.  5,  6,  20,  xii.  26,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  v-i.  9). 
God  is  but  another  name  for  **  the  mind  of  the 
tmi verse'*  {6  rov  SAov  rovf,  t.  SO),  **  the  soul  o( 
the  world "  (iv.  40),  **  the  rcAMn  that  ordereth 
matter  *'  (vi.  1  \  **  univenial  nature  "  ( i^  rur  IXsnr 
^vci%,  vii.  33,  ix.  1 ;  comp.  x.  1),  and  is  eveu 
identifled  with  the  world  itself  {rov  TcrH^  arroe 
itieiiovt  xii.  1 ;  oomp.  Gataker  on  iv.  23).  Thus 
the  Stoicism  of  M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the 
nraral  pn'cepts  of  the  Gospel  (Gataker,  Prttef. 
p.  xviii.),  but  without  their  foundation,  which  can 
Hnd  no  place  in  his  system.  It  is  imposMibIc  t^ 
read  his  i-eflections  without  emotion,  but  they  hn^e 
no  creative  energy.  They  are  the  last  strain  c:  a 
dying  creed,  and  in  themselves  have  no  sfe<>ial 
aflinity  to  the  new  faith.  Christianity  necesuu-ily 
includes  whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  the; 
I  alVect  to  supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  ik* 
I  not  lead  to  it.  The  real  elements  of  greatness  la 
;  M.  Aurelius  are  many,  and  truly  Roman  ;  but  tne 
.  study  of  his  Meditations  by  the'  side  of  the  N.  T. 
;  oin  leave  little  doubt  that  he  could  not  have  helped 

ffMiVci'  iwtp^M^n,    Comp.  v.  10. 

;  ^  ThiH  expUlns  the  «-ell*knoiwn  reference  of  Marcas 
Anrrliua  to  the  Christians.  They  were  ready  to  die  *■  d 
mere  obeitinacy"  (xara  ^lAqi'  iropara^tr,  i.  c.  lalth), 
wlicreaH,  he  var*,  this  readincw  uiinht  to  ruue  "  (niia 

,  prrK>n»l  Judgment  aftrr  due  ealculalion "  (avb  tU^ 

,  KpiatmtK ....  ArAo>t<rM«*wf  . . . .  zl.  3).  Su  alw  Kplcteiaf 
llH$s.  Ix  7.  6)  rf)ll(rift^ls  the  foriliude  KJiiied  bj  "halitt,* 

I  by  tbr  (.JalilueMMt  with  the  true  for  Utude  Uued  oo  '  r 
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to  give   &  nsLliaiuit  sUfidiog-plnce  to  a  Qbthotir 
ChuitJi.* 

IV,  CUKICTIANITT  IK  CONTACT  WITH  AUCIEKT 
PlilLOSOFHY. 

The  tmlf  direct  tni«?  of  the  conUct  of  ChnV 
liwilj  with  Western  Philasophj  in  the  N.  T,  \&  m 
liie  ALOount  of  St.  r&nW  visit  to  Athens,  where 
**  oprtAiD  philo8opber&  of  the  Epicureans  Jiud  of  t[ie 
Stoic*"  (ActJ  xvU.  18 1— the  repnaieotative&,  that 
U»  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided  tiie 
Wat — **  encounter«i  him  ;*'  and  th«re  a  nothing  iu 
the  a^iostolic  wiitings  to  ihow  that  it  exemebtd  <ujy 
important  iotiiieuc^  upon  t^  1-    "       • 

1  Cor.  i.  22-40*    But  it  ^v 
«peciil.itioii,  whidij  ofi  it  w 

penetinti^  more  deeply  through  the  masi  of  tiw 
people.  The  **ph]lo6ophy"  Hgaiost  which  the  Co* 
kttsiriBii  were  wm-Qed  Col.  ii.  8;  ieenu  mnioubiany 
to  hnve  been  of  KAslem  oiigiJit  containing  denuMiid 
similar  to  tho*p  which  wer*  nfterwfirds  embttdlii.>l  iit 
various  fthiipes  of  OnosticisiD*  aa  a  lellish  n^etici^m 
amt  a  «iiper!>titioii»  revcj-enoe  for  angeL  (Col.  li,  iti* 
2:1);  and  id  the  EpiBtle*  to  Timothy,  aiddjtjssed  to 
£ph(^u&,  in  which  city  St,  Paul  aiiticipatod  the  Hae 
of  lalse  tem^hing  ( AcU  a.  30),  two  di^liuct  foi  ms  of 
entJi  may  be  t^-aced,  ia  addition  to  Judais^m,  due 
more  or  tc«s  to  the  same  inBueaoe.  Oa«  ot  tbi.'^ 
was  a  vjiin  »pirituaii:<m,  iniiHting  oa  naoetic  ob»erV* 
imees  aod  iJitsj-preting  the  itturrectioD  as  a  moral  I 
chmige  il  Tim-  iv.  1-7  ;  2  Tim.  ii,  16-18);  the 
other  a  materialism  alli»l  to  aorcery  (2  Tim»  iii. 
IH,  yirjtfsU  The  former  is  that  which  ia  pi*cu- 
liarly  **  fjdM-styl&l  gnoisih "  ( 1  Tim.  vi.  **()\  abound- 
ing in  "profane  aud  old  wives"  tnhles"  (I  Tim. 
IT.  7)  and  empty  diAcauiotui  (i.  G.  \'L  20);  the 
latter  hiift  a  close  co&cejiioD  wilh  ejirlier  teudencien 
ot  Fphesus  (Acts  nx.  19),  md  with  the  trnditiooal 
^uxiouiits  of  Simon  ^lo^us  (o>mp.  Acta  riit.  9  l,  whoM 
working  ou  the  eaiiy  Church,  however  obscure,  was 
unqu^tioiijihly  most  important.  These  &DtAgooi«tic 
and  yet  conxplem»intjiry  form*  of  hcii?fty   toiind  a 
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life  (dm,  Jt^t^  i.  >-M ;  N«ad««  fk,  Mt»l 
43,  £.  T,) ;  and  ia  the  dboiwticQi  miotk  ^im 
there  are  clear  traeaa  of  Wert^m  ■•  wR  m  f.««i 
philotopbf  (Uhlhom,  Dm  Uonu  n.  i^^uvym.  J.  Om, 
Mom.  p|n  404  Ik,\ 

At  the  doM  of  tKe  aeeooiii  oentitry,  vka  Ha 
Church  of  Alexandria  ount  iofo  maf  l£««f  iuS«il*r|ial 
prcHEnniuenoep  the  mutual  itittu49ki«  «4  i'hntomkf 
and  >(ro>HUtouiBm  opened  a  r.'^v  u-l  4  t^*'?^* 
Cion,  or  ratlicr  tJie  two  ty^i^ 
fgrms  dosigued  to  meet  tJii^ 
the  time.  Aooordtug  to  iur  r.mntiiiT  »f«rM^« 
rcDort,  OrigcQ  wat  the  cchokr  of  AsmMmiitf  Hmm^ 
who  6iit  gave  ooniuteiicy  to  tiw  btrr  fStim^ 
and  for  a  long  time  he  wm  tlie  «aBtirap«ai}  m 
Flutimia  (A.D.  205>^7«>>,  who  wa«  (•§  mAtoteip 
sitor.     Neo-Plat  .  t,  «i  aUOfl  » 

aeixe  the  ^piiit  rot  itmmiU^ 

ioHc  hima  and  i.u....ui  vi.r,uPHir»/  Tbt  •e|Mi*^ 
betweeu  the  two  waa  ahHolute ;  ^od  y«l  |^  ifia* 
dour  of  the  oi»e-«ided  apintiMlwni  «f  tfat  N»IV 
tonists  Attiiu:!t«d  m  sanut  laca  tlie  tdtattatim  J 
the  Chnitinn    Kalh«»  .  BmI),  ThisadoKli  attt  1^ 

wi•^^  ht^ti  tile  ^iitO^ 

tn-M  i  10  pn»tn|^BflTtf 

theji      — „^  ,„  .  ;.(odojc  tm/m  ••'-*' "^ 

schoolmen  iukI  tnyvtict  ot  the  inlilfUe 

The  want  which  the  Atexjinriiiti*  FatJtan  O^ 
voure-l  to  aatifity  K^vaitf 

our  own  time.  k  Uarai 

have  pniTitt  of  -  ;ill  aiUai 

and  all  (wfioda*     fhc  ditttrence  of  cimm^n  n  fti 
constituent  writitic:i'   cf  the    K,  T.  nn?  *-?''M*» 
typic&l,  nod  piv - 
nical  language  i 

logj<sl,  now  myftiiisu.       mtr   vjin»-id  (II   ^f"-^  *-'' 

indicated  combioe  to  gire  the  idiaof  a  iHVUWMni 
whole.  Clement  rightly  ntairiTMinif.i  thirt  dwiiiii 
*'  gnoaiA  **  In  Chriatiauity  d  rh*  tnwi 

ofGDOsttdtm.     The  latter  \^  -«fW«Bii|f» 


wide  development  in  Liter  times ;  but  it  i»  remark- 
able tWt  DO  tnice  of  duftlidm,  of  the  disliuction  of 

the  Ci>Jat4:T  aoii  the  Kedeemert  the  Drmiurge  and 

the  true  God,  whicli  formed  lo  essential  a  tenet  of 

the  Gnostic  ichooU,  occura  in  the  N.  T.  (oomp, 

ThJemch,  FeriucA  ^wr  HgrsL  d,  hist.  Stirndp,  Stc^ 

^.^1-304), 

The  wrttings  of  the  »ub-apoBtolic  age,  with  the 

exception  of  the  fiuuous  anecdote  of  Justin   Matiyr 

{IHrti,  2A)^  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations 

of  Christianity  and  Philosophy.     The  heiiftical  sys- 

terns  iigniD  art  too  obsciue  and  oomplioRted  to  illua-  f 

tivte  more  than  the  genenii  admi/ture  cf  foreign 

(especially  Eastern  J  tenets  with  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing.    One  book,  however,  has  been   piescrved   in 

various  shapes,  which,  though  still   ujiaccouDtabiy 

negleft"d  ID  Cliurch  hijstories,  oontaiiia  a  vivid  deh* 

nentioD  of  the  «peculatjve  rtrugjjle  which  Cbn^tiati- 

itT  had  to  maJutuin  with  Judaism  and  UeatheniMti. 

The  demezitioe  ffomities  (ed.  Drosadi  1853)  and 

^ccogmtwitt  (ed.  Gei^orf,  1838)  u«  a  kind  of 
'^^^iloc  phy  of  Keligiao,  and  in  subtlety  and  rich- 
«es*  oi  thought  yifld  to  no  early  Christian  writingq. 
The  picture  which  the  snppiwed  author  dmwa  of 
hi»  ett]-*f  religious  doubts  b  erideatij  taken  from 

•  Tbe  vHttngs  of  Eptci«tua  ctmtMta  in  the  main  Uiq  |  Ignoruira.  Uaeems  thai  ibo  pliiki«|*rr  •va>$M«  •««« 
urae  •jfticm.  but  with  iKiroi^wbat  \tm  arrogaucp,    j  t  tnar  i  (in  word)  tb«  l«llever.  Cwstp.  Lar^Mc.  mwm,  <  Ji»* 
N  t«ro*rkrtJ  thai  the  silmcr  of  ICptctattti  »'n\  M.  Aan>jw«a         •  Ere  Ifae  LTX.  b«*  ^— i 
«B  ia«  t/nik  bins  of  Qiriiitljuijij  can  bantly  b«  «aplais«a  a^  ] 


I  to  connect  the  Gospel  wit; 
foiTQer  a  result  of  conflict  g  i  *> 

ler»  Painhgie,  424  &«.).     *. ^ ....  -pt 

maf  be  iti  one  senae  •  eontfatfktiofi  in  Vatk  ^ 
Christianity  ooit&f«Mdly  derfmn  its  fLuk  |iitfMl*i 
^m  rerelation,  and  not  fr<  -mss^W 

there  is  no  leia  a  true  Phil  inisaan 

which  aims  to  show  bow  compinriy  nvim,  be  tM 
form,  their  substance,  and  their  taum^pmm^  w^ 
the  tnstincta  and  affpmiticRS  of  all  ages.    Tru  fj>- 
sition  of  such  a  PhUoaophj  wouk  be  th*< 
modem  Otiger  f  i 

PHIN'EES  (♦t^^ft    PkmttA),     1 
of  Eleeixar  j«n  of  Aaron«  the  gmrt  i^^ 
Jewish  priestiiood  (1  )^t,  v.  5; 
Eedr,  i.  26  ;  Ecclus,  xlr.  23 ;   W 

2.  Phinehoa  tbe  son     *'  '  ' 
tbe  insertion  of  the  txx 
(in  this  place  oolr)  is  e^ 

belonged  to  the  line  of  Umtta,  «*iil  Wj  w  *^  ^ 
ithamai.  It  probably  aroae  from  a  ami»^  ^ 
the  name  with  that  of  the  gxuat  Pblwba*.  ^^  «■ 
Em's  foreiatbar. 

3,  A  Priert  or  Lerite  of  th^  tiin-  *^^ '' *  •  '^ 
of  Eleaaard  Esdr.  viiu  d3)» 


Jfa 
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Simmu)  1  Kadr.  t.  31.    [Pabkaii,  i  rbe  nt  of  Salcn"  (1  Mmc.  iL  26).    The  priitii 

[O.]    I  who  retained  frotn  the  captiritj  ere  enrolled  in  Che 

raiN'EHAS  {Dm%  i  #.  Pinchee:  «ir<^f ;  I  otficUl  litU  ai  the  •out  of  Fhinehae  (Eir.  riU.  2, 
Wrt  once  in  Pent,  and  miilbnnlT  elaewhere,  ^tutt4t :  =  ?,  **^-  T'  ^':  ^?  *^  ^"'^  ^^'^  (<*•  »•)  be  ie 
Jos.  «irf  ^<nft :  Phinees),  Son'of  Elmzar  and  grand-  i  «*"*»fi«d  with  •«  the  Prophet"  of  Judg.  ri.  3. 
9M  of  Aaitm  (Kx.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded  .  ^<^**^^  M*^-  *▼•  6.  §12),  out  of  the  TeneraUe 
m  ooe  of  the  dnughtm  of  Pi.tiel,  an  unknown  traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  excellent  eflect, 
ptrmm,  who  is  identiHed  by  the  liabbis  with  Jethro  *!***•  ^  «•  nwratire  of  tJie  PenUteuch  a  statement 
tht  Midianite  (Targ.  Pmtdmim,  on  Exod.  ri.  25.  ^^\  ",f°  P«*t  was  his  courage  and  so  remarkable 
Wigenseifs  Sotn  riii.  6).  Phinehas  is  memoruble  **"  ^^^^^^  eh^igth,  that  he  would  nerer  relinquish 
Ibr  haring  while  quite  a  youth,  br  his  zeal  and  •«▼  undertaking,  however  difficiilt  and  dangerous, 
UMII7  at  the  criUcal  moment  of  the  licentious  idola-  w'wout  gaming  a  complete  victory."  The  Uter 
toy  of  Shittim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  p.it  a  J«*«  »«  *o°J  of  comparing  him  to  Llyah,  if  indc^ 
■top  to  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  natioo  ^^^1  J®  »«*  »*g*ro  **>«»  as  one  and  the  same  indi* 
'^Num.  xxT.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewaitl«l  by  the  J*'*!""  (^  "»«  quoUtions  in  Meyer,  Chron.  Hehr 
mcU  approbation  ofjehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that  f*^5  tabnaus,  Codtx  ptewlepig,  894  wAt). 
the  prieithood  should  remain  in  his  family  for  ever  '"  "l*  Targum  Ptend<^onathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the 
(10-13).  This  smns  to  have  raised  him  at  once  to  ••»*"?»»*•«•  of  Zimri  and  Oosbi  is  aooompanied  by 
»  Tery  high  posiUon  in  the  nation,  and  he  was  ^^"^  miracles,  and  the  covenant  made  with  Phi- 
ippointed  to  arofwipany  as  priest  the  expedition  ?'"■•  "  «p«nded  into  a  promise,  that  he  aliatl 
by  which  the  Midianites  were  deiAroved  (xxxi.  6).  **/*  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  shall  live  for  ever, 
Many  yeara  Uter  he  also  headed  the  party  who  *'^,f^*  proclaim  redemption  at  the  end  of  the 
wm  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against  J'**''*^-  ,"»  Midianite  origin  (already  noticed)  is 
tht  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  wei*  brought  foiwaH  as  adding  greater  lustre  to  his  xml 
nported  to  have  built  new  Jonian  (Jo»h.  xxii.  i  "8^?*^  Mflian,  and  enhancing  his  gloiious  destiny. 
ia.32).  In  the  jiartitiou  of  the  country  he  received  J*^  ^«"*  '^'»"*  <^l«*«  **»*  fi«*  of  Joshua  b  a>i- 
M  dlotmcDt  of  his  own— a  hill  on  Mount  Kphraim  *^5~  ^  Phinehas.  as  the  description  of  the  death 
which  bore  his  name— Gibeath-I>inchas.  Here  his  o^*'«»  ■*  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Jtsliua 
frtkir  WM  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  3:J).  i  ^^^^  P^tthra,  in  Fabridua,  893).    He  it  also  re- 

During  the  lift  of  Phinehas  he  appean  to  havt  P;':ted  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  sMared  name» 
ten  the  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites  '»*"'*•>»  "^^^^  however  is  so  rare  that  Fabridus  had 
or  Korhitea  who  guarded  the  entiiuioes  to  the  sncred    "*YJJ'  •**"  '*. 

tBt  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chr.  ^^he  succession  of  the  ponterity  of  Phinehaa  in 
U.  20).  AtW  Elcuar's  death  he  became  high  *?«  high-pri«thad  was  interrupted  when  Kli.  of 
■rit  the  3rd  of  the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  Y^  /*^  *»*  Ithamar,  was  print ;  but  it  was  rasumed 
b  introduced  as  giving  the  or»cle  to  the  nation  ?  "«  P*'*^"  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same 
during  the  strupjle  with  the  Benj-imites  on  the  J*"*  ^  "»«  «rtniction  of  Jerusalem.  [Hioii 
twof  (Jibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  Where  the  Ark  ™5^'  ^**'-  ^  ®^»  «J  One  of  the  membera 
tabernacle  were  stationed  at  that  time  is  not  ®["*«  family— Manaawh  son  of  Johanan,  and  bro- 
•.  From  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that  they  ^^  ^^  Jaddu*— went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
r  at  Mixpeh,  while  from  veim.  lb,  2«.  it  seems  "»*7  ftill  boast  that  they  pieserve  the  suoccasioD 
•inally  prohcible  that  they  were  at  Bethel  (which  <•**  ^^^  ''***•*'  *«  J>«liger,  in  Eichhom's  Heptrto- 
«  abo  the  statement  of  Josephus,  AM,  v.  2,  §11).  j  """?♦  *"*•  -<*-)• 

Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  letter  Vfises  may    ,    I***.*"™**  ^^  I'hinehas.  a  place  of  great  rc«>rt  I4» 
■MU,  not  Bethol  the  town,  but,  as  they  are  rendered    J**  *  **^  Samaritans,  is  shown  st  Axcetinh. 

lothe  A.V.,  ••houseofGod,"andrefertothetnber-  '""'"  ""I'*  ^-  K-  of  AuM./«.  It  sUnds  in  tlie 
MMk  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever  the  Ark  may  hare  ^^^  ®'  ***  ^»"''»««»  ««cU«e.i  within  a  little  area  or 
bna,  there  was  the  ageii  print  "  standing  before  compound,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
»,■  mod  the  oiacle  which  he  delivered  was  one  trelli.<d  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  smiill 
which  must  have  been  fully  in  accordance  with  his  "?*^"f  >**"*  the  wall  of  tne  compound.  Outside 
Tehementtemner."Shallwegooutto battle. . .  ■  "**  ▼i'l«g».  on  the  next  hill,  is  a  larger  enclosure, 
•r  shall  we  cease?  And  the  answer  wm,  «*  (lo  up :  oontainiug  thf  tomb  of  Kleasar,  and  a  cave  ascribi^ 
ftr  tWBorrow  1  will  .leliver  them  into  vour  hand."  ^  *^*y***»  overshadowftl  by  two  venerable  terebinth 
Tl»  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was  **^  eurrouuded  by  arcades,  and  fbnnmg  a  retirwf 
fwy  dcM-  to  the  Jews.  The  narraUve  of  the  Pen-  ^^  '""^X  charming  spot.  The  local  tradition  as^ 
Irtnidl  presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and  •*Jif.,™^'^'C''^H*°**  *^  neighbouitjood  ara  tha 
iifvtad  priest     The  numerous  ratereuces  to  him  ■     "'"  «/  Phinehas. 

,  ■  the  later  literature  all  adopt  the  same  tone.     He  '      "  the  Ajiocryphal  Books  hU  name  is  glvm  as 
' «  commemoratevl  in  ooe  of  the  Psalms  (cvi.  :iO.  31 )    P"l^'*2Eg. 

■  lh«  identkal  phrase  which  is  oonsfcrated  for  ever  .  &•  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  1.  3 ;  u.  34  ; 
jy  hi  UM  IB  reference  to  the  great  act  of  faith  of  Abra-  i^  4*  11>  17,  19;  xiv.  3.)  He  was  not  of  the 
.MM ;  a  phrase  whii-h  perhnps  more  than  any  other  "une  line  as  his  illustrious  sind  devoted  namesake. 
'0  the  Bible  binds  together  the  old  and  new  dispen-  '  l^t  of  the  fiunily  of  Ithsmar.  [Eu.]  PliinelkW 
atifi  "  that  was  cowUed  to  him  far  nghtfow-  ^*»  k'H^l  with  his  brother  bj  the  Pnilbtines  whni 
jgiss  jnto  all  generatiuiis  for  evermore"  (comp.  the  ark  was  captured.  He  had  two  sons,  Ahitub, 
Im.  XV.  6;  Item.  iv.  3>.  The  •* covenant"  made  the  eldest — whose  sons  Ahijah  and  Ahimrlech  were 
rith  him  is  put  inti>  the  same  rank  for  dignity  and  high- priests  at  Shiloh  and  Nob  in  the  time  of  Niu* 
•ftainty  with  that  by  whii  h  the  throne  wns  assured  ('i^-  3 )— and  Ichabod.  He  is  introduced,  apparently 
o  Kin*}  iVivid  (F>clu».  xlv.  2'>).  The  zeal  of  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of  Exra  in  2  Esdr.  1. 
lalbithias  the  Miuxnbee  is  suflBdently  pnused  by  ;  2a.  rPiliNRiis,  2.] 
craitMi umu  with  that  of  **  l*hinees  agamsi  Zamoii '      3.  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  time  Ea .  viil  33),  anl«^» 


mo 
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llie  Bitwiing  he  th^t  EleskiMr  w«8  of  the  funtlj  tit 
tjtfl  prmi  lliiiiehiui,  Jd  the  panlld  pimige  Ol' 
1  Eftdr.  he  is  called  Phikees.  ^.j 

PHl'SON  (♦fio'iy  ;  Alei.  ♦icr»» :  PAwew). 
Ths  Greek  foim  of  the  name  PiflOif  (Eodiu.  uir. 

PHLEO'ON  (♦X^7«vr  Phiegon).  AChmtiaa 

ftt  l{ome  whom  >t.  J*aiil  AolutA  (Itotn.  xn.  14  u 
pjeudo^Hippoljltis  f  Af  /i  JX,  Apostolis)  m&lns  him 
one  of  the  ««v«niy  dLs4'iple6  au  bi.Hhnp  of  MaruLhoii. 
He  is  said  to  have  sulTered  iDar..jrrdom  od  April  8th 
{Mariyroiogiiua  Romanmaf  apud  Eitinni),  on  which 
dnr  h«  i«  conimetnumted  in  the  caJendar  of  the 
Bxiaiitioe  Church.  [W.  T,  B.] 

PUOE'BE  (♦oi0ir:  Phptbc),  the  first,  and  one 
«t'  the  most  importABt,  of  the  ChriitiaQ  pnons  the 
detailed  mention  of  whom  HUtln  iie«rlir  ill  the  lut 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romims,  What  t» 
said  of  her  (Rom.  xn".  1,  2)  m  woithy  of  evpcciaj 
notice*  hocause  of  ita  beariog  on  the  qoestioii  of  the 
daujoMBMi  of  the  ApcMtolic  Church.  On  (hifi  point 
we  have  to  ohaerve,  (1)  that  the  term  Sidiroi^oi, 
hd**  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  ttfielf  neeevMuilf 
an  oHidal  tenn,  b  the  tenn  which  would  be 
iq)ipli«l  to  hcTf  if  it  were  muuit  to  be  official; 
(2)  that  this  term  is  applied  in  the  Apontoticul 
Ca^Mtitrttions  to  women  who  min*«tei"ed  officially ♦  the 
dptinineKS  Wing  calM  ij  ^idKovat,  as  the  denroh  ia 
i'uJl«d  S  hdKoy<»s  ]  (3^  that  it  ia  now  generally  ad- 
milte<l  lluit  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  St.  I'aul  applies  it  m 
hiruM'lf ;  (4)  that  iu  the  passage  befum  ii«  Phoebe 
i*  otiled  the  tidKoi^os  of  a  paiijcular  churd),  which 
•eima  to  implf  a  specific  Appointment  ^  (5)  that 
the  ehim:h  of  CiiNCjmtiAE,  to  which  she  belons:©!. 
could  only  hnvc  been  a  small  chui'ch :  whence  we 
may  draw  a  fair  oonclusion  »  to  what  wna  cu»- 
tomaiy,  in  the  matter  of  »udt  female  ministmtion, 
iu  ilia  largier  chuithes;  [&)  that,  whntcver  her 
etnand  to  (tome  might  be,  the  iii>de|H7ndeut  manner 
of  lier  goiDg  there  6ccms  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  cousider  the  occluded  habits  of  (ii^'k  womeu) 
not  culy  tliat  &he  woa  a  widow  or  n  woimui  of 
mnttire  agt*,  but  that  she  witA  actiug  niTicicdiy ; 
1^7)  that  lihe  hud  oil  end  j  been  of  gn»«it  service  to 
Hi.  Paul  and  othei-a  iTpatrrdTit  -rakXuv,  ttaX  i^od 
ainovjt  cithttr  by  her  wealth  or  hei  eneriry.  or 
lH>th ;  a  utatemeiit  which  cloijely  coi  je*pojid6  with 
tiie  deieiiption  of  the  qualilicntion^  of  the  curolU'd 
widows  in  1  Tim,  t.  10 ;  (8 1  tluit  the  duty  whivh  we 
here  see  F!n>ebe  discharging  implies  a  perianal  dm* 
raster  worthy  of  confidence  luid  jesjjcct.  [J.S.  H.] 

PHOENI'OE,  PHOENICIA  (♦oi^r^:  Phoe- 
nice :  rai-ely  in  l^tii.  Phixmicia ;  ece  Facciolati's 
/fitctfw,  8.  v.\  a  tract  of  country,  of  which  Tyre 
ajjd  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to  the  nmlh  of 
Ptalestiiie,  alcag  the  wist  of  the  Meditermnean  Sen  ; 
bouod^l  by  that  tea  yn  the  we^t,  and  by  the  moim- 
taiu  range  of  Lebonoa  on  the  etat.  The  name  wji< 
n't  the  one  by  which  its  native  iuhabitanta  calh"»i 
i,  but  won  gjvefj  to  it  by  the  Gre«'k«;  pi-obnhly 
irom  the  palm-ti-ee,  ^oivi\i  with  whjrh  it  mny 
then  have  atcnodeil ;  just  aa  the  nanje  Bntsil  wm 
given  by  EtiropmiiN  to  a  large  territory  in  South 
America,  fr«m  the  Biiwil-wood  which  a  part  of  it 
supplied  to  Edi-ope.  The  fwlm-trpe  ii  aetn*  as  an 
emblem,  on  *ome  coins  of  Aiiidu&,  Tyre,  and  Sidon ; 


lifweti  bdmf  oil' 


■  Through  mtetnkc.  s  vc-ntenco  of  Herod) so,  r4  Xi«i, 
t¥7m  yap  wpcrtfiov  ij  ^^oicunj  ix^Mtir^,  i»  frinled  in  Ihe 
i^nffmenta  ffittitric*<rHm  ^'na«yrn*iH,  p.  n  (I'mrifw  IH4t}<  m 
ID  extract  irucD  flees taens  of  M  Uc  tLa,  and  i»  UbVHiJ  f  qtiotad 


.-mil  llifje  are  tiow  severvl  palm-ti««  vitka  jj^ 
cuit  oi'  modem  Tyne^  cud  akwg  t)«  tmA  il  ttem 
pointa ;  but  the  Um  ia  vft  «(  the  pmai  iif  m 
of  the  chamdteristjc  feotares  of  tie  oootfry.   % 
natire  name  of  Phoenicia  vaa  KvEasa  ,Cm^]  w 
Kni,  aignifjing  lowhiud,  so  naioed  so  o»laill»# 
adjoining  Aram,  i. «.  Bighta&d  ;  t}it  Halffw  «i 
of  Syria.     The  muDe  Keoftaii  b  |aiMniii «  •  oi 
of  Laodicea,  of  th«  time  of  JhiiCane^aa  tuih^m. 
whereon  Laodioea  \i>  xtyled   **  m  mud^^ 
naao/'  jy3Sn  DK  HD^uV?,     Aftd  f.    , 
(Xi'ft)    m  mentioned   Jutinctlr  by  Hioiiitm*  * 
j^ammaiiau,   aa  the  old  isame  of  PbooMA    V 
n*pl  ftopipous  Xi^*ms,   uoder  the  wi«H  'AM 
Hence,  as  Pboeuicians  or  CAiaaauito  wre  tb  m^ 
Dowerfui  of  all  tribes  Ui  PmL^im^  nt  t^m  t-?^  ^  » 
aiTJision  by  JochuA,    the 
their  own   terriloi*y  a*  ft 
cnlM  it  **  the  laad'oi  ' 

The  length  of  c«tot 
was  applied  Tan*-'  -^ 
regajded  undei 
the  iofls  of   it.s 
termed  Phoenicia  Prtiper 
plain,  extendi ug  fiom  the  fn«  tif  Mr 
^fr^,thc^*  Pit>mo!i* 
about  lis  miles  soutli 

the  ancient  Boictrenuii^  v-  ■  .,i.^  i^,^^.^    »^  ^ 
hinwn's  Bii^,  Ren,  ii.  47<i>«      Tl«  |ia^»«| 
28  milj^  in  length,  and,  conaderiof  llv  .-«! to- 
portajici  of  Phoenicia  in  the  vmiri 
may  well   be  adilei  U>  ^Aha  iv^irr- 
I  tidy,  and  Palestine,  which  iham  Wv*  iciJ-  r-  ^ 
tellectual  inMueiic«  of  a  city  or  flaie  iw  if^ 
on  the  extent  of  iL<  tcnitonr.     Ita  m%^*  IhS 
ie  about  a  mile  (Poitcr'a  ITtOdMI  fm  9fma 
Sftflf;   but  near  Silcm.  tlie  mTTtint,^;^  rrtr^tt 
di-«titiice  of  two  tnilca,  mitl  r 
five  miles  (Keiirick's  PAts<- 

of  Phoenlt^-    " terttoua.  u  ran*'?  t^ 

(AhL  v.  .  ,  «at  |4^a  of  the  li; 

northern  ejitnsniity  waa  aitiiaied 

hitit^Td<»  of  HH"  !i4*  05"  ;  aiid 

17  .1   miloR  to  the  atolh  '• 

th^-  ^^°  17'  rAdml»lSi>f< 

r.m..-.   ^..    .-.J    :   ^r,    t'.^t    m  a  itsiL 

two   renowntrd    <      i    -     \.    ,  r.    ||^  |t^». 

mile*  di»tj««t  froru  r^- .  h  .  ther.     3£aff|^ 

j*pltt  of  tht*  New  Te^ianwret,  vm  ailM 

them,  eiu'hl  miles  soutl*  ot  Sil*^.  tp  »*^  i' 

ri  K.  ivll.  9  ;  Oluid,  20;  Luke 

longer  district,  which  fta^rw^jri 

titled  I0  the  name  of  Vhvaku.,  -.-  — 

coa^  to  a  point  mm-kcd  liy  lite  »b^  ¥ 

and  by  Aiit-rm^fir?  to'v/iir,!,  lUt  t»r.4fc  ,  td 

boundary  j 

Phoemcia, 

iJfittory  o,  -, 

120  maog   lit  1 

Lebanon  and  lii.        ,  ,    . 

waa  ^neiidly  mucii    Urn.     Tm  mi 
rf^KotiNbJo,  nllowirtfT  fyt  ihtt  Ilj^  ^ 

***"'■  ^         -  -  "*"''^  t«»  Ijiepotia  »r  . . 
mentioned,  interreiic  belbfv  Ui#He^ 


protk.^ 


htai 


kiof:ntcians 
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FUOENIGE.  PHOENICIA 

It  Alt  ti^AhwU,  The  claim  of  the  whole  of  thin 
Bftrld  to  the  uame  of  FhoeniciA  rests  on  the  pro- 
mU*  facU  that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of 
Jm  igpMt  plain  of  iudon,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
wlooists;  not  to  mention,  that  there  beems  to  hare 
Mm  some  kind  of  political  I'onnezion,  however 
<MMe,  between  all  the  inhabitantM  (Dioilorus,  zvi. 
M).  Scarcely  IH  geographical  miles  &rther  north 
Jmu  Sidon  Wits  B<>rytus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
uit«J  for  the  purposes  of  modern  luivipition  that, 
lailer  the  mo<iem  iKime  of  Beiroutf  it  has  ecli|te«! 
K>th  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  ibr  Syria. 
K^hether  thiM  lierytus  was  identical  with  the  Be- 
rftchah  and  IWrothai  of  Kzekiel  zlvii.  16,  anil  of 
I  Samuel  viii.  8,  is  a  disputed  point.  [Bi> 
feAriiAii.]  Still  farther  north  was  Hyblus,  the 
?ri*l  of  the  Bible  \Kz.  xxvii.  9),  inhabited  by  sea- 
um  ami  calkera.  Its  inhabitants  are  suiiposed  to 
w  alluded  to  iu  the  word  Oibiitn,  translated  **  stone- 

Siareiv"  in  the  authorized  reraion  of  1  K.  r. 
(32).  It  still  retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred 
lajM  of  Jebeil,  Then  came  Tripolis  (now  TarA' 
Mms),  said  to  have  Iteen  founded  by  colonists  from 
Tyrt,  Sidon,  and  Am<iuH,  with  three  distinct  towns, 
■kch  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another,  each  with 
ito  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  dty 
whkh  supplied  its  wlonists.  General  meetings  of 
tke  Phoouiciaus  soem  to  have  been  held  at  Tri- 
Bolis  (IHoil.  xvi.  41 },  as  if  a  certain  local  jealouxj 
had  pi  evented  the  wloction  for  this  purpose  of 
Tyre,  Sitlon,  or  Anulus.  And  lastly,  towards  the 
Htreroe  point  north  was  Aradus  it«elf,  tlie  Arrad  of 
Ben.  z.  18,  and  Kz.  xxvii.  8 ;  situated,  like  Tyre, 
BO  •  small  island  near  the  mainland,  and  foumled 
by  exiles  fn)m  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
Proper  is  well  watereo  by  various  streams  from  the 
wyoining  hilln:  of  these  the  two  largest  are  the 
KAdsunif^h,  a  tew  miles  north  of  Tyre— tlie  ancient 
mme  of  which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain, 
though  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Leontes — 
■nd  ilie  lioiktrenus,  already  mentioned,  north  of 
Si«loQ.  The  soil  is  fertile,  although  now  generally 
ill^ultivated ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon 
there  are  rich  ganiens  and  orchards ;  **  and  here," 
mj*  Mr.  Pitrter,  **are  oiwiges,  lemons,  Hgs,  al- 
■Mnds,  plums,  apricots,  peochen,  pomegranates, 
pMrt,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luzuriautly,  and 
NMmiog  a  forest  of  Hnely-tinted  tuliage"  {Huruibook 
for  Sifi-ii,  ii.  398).  The  havens  of  Tjve  and  Sidcm 
iflbnM  water  of  sufBcieut  depth  for  all  the  require- 
moita  of  :mcieut  navigation,  and  the  neighbouring 
r«qge  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  extensive  forests,  fur- 
ftiahed  what  then  seemed  a  nearly  inexhaustible 
mpply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To  the  north 
iC  I3oAti«nus,  between  that  river  and  Beirout,  lief 
tht  only  bUak  and  barren  part  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
9vaie«l  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the 
■ndem  A'lAr  «i- ZMmar.  From  Beironty  the  plains 
■•  •gain  fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  tlie 
Ljms,  now  the  Nahr  et-Kelb^  not  tar  north  from 
Airout ;  the  Adonis,  now  the  Ntihr  Ihnihim,  about 
ITW  niloi  south  of  Gebal ;  and  the  Klentherus,  now 
ne  JV<iAr  ci-KcfAr,  in  the  bend  between  Tripoli^ 
kod  Antaradus. 

la  refeience  to  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians 
lad  lost  their  independence,  scarcely  acv  *wo  Creek 
ml  Kdinan  writeiv  give  precisely  the  same  gcogra- 
hk*l  houn>iiii  it's  to  Phoenicia.  Heroilotus  uses  an 
Bpfvaion  which  seems  to  imply  that  lie  regnideil 
ka  ncrth«iii  eztiemity,  as  corresponding  with  tlie 

•  Ife  oillrd  from  tbn  deMendanIs  of  Slien  (Crn.  v.    ore  koown  to  have  qwken  oofnale  kmsusget.   TVniTisvt 
I'^t* I  aeartjr  all  «f  whoni,  as  n^ntmwl  by  naiaone.  i  »*««  Ulheno  two u^tioos  to  tke  nema.-iM    ftaftHH 


Mynandrian  Bay,  or  Riy  of  Issus  (iv.  .38)  it  ^ 
doubtful  where  exactly  he  coui-eivetl  it  tu  tenofanti 
at  the  south  liii.  5).  l^tolemy  is  dibtinct  in  making 
the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary,  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Cboraeus,  on  the  south.  The  Chorseus 
is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  south  of  Mount  Gaimel 
and  of  the  small  Caoaanitish  city  Dor,  the  inha> 
bitauts  of  which  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  coo- 
fessetUy  unable  to  drive  out  ( Judg.  i.  27).  Thii 
southern  line  of  Ptolemy  coincides  very  doaelT  with 
the  southern  bowidary  of  Plin?  the  I^er,  who  in- 
cludes Dor  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  southern  boun- 
diuy  specified  by  him  is  a  stream  called  Crocudil&n, 
now  Nahr  Zvrka,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Giesarea.  Pliny's  northern  boundary,  however,  U 
ditferent,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antanulus.  Again, 
the  geographer  Stntbo,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aeia,  difitrs  from 
Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  by  repreamting 
Phoenicia  as  the  district  between  Orthuiia  and  Pelu* 
tfium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make  it  include  not 
only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Oseiarea,  Joppn, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Philistines. 

In  the  Ukl  Tevtament,  the  word  Phoenicia  doea 
not  occur,  as  might  be  ezpected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  net  defined, 
though  spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syrii,  under, 
one  military  oonunander  (2  Maoc.  iii.  6,  «S,  viii. 
8,  X.  11 ;  3  Mace  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  word  occurs  only  in  Uiree  {nwiges.  Acts  zi.  19, 
zv.  3,  zzi.  '2  ;  and  nut  one  of  these  urioixis  a  clue  ae 
to  how  lar  tlie  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
Chi  the  other  hand,  Jo!>ephus  poisibly  agieed  with 
Strabo ;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Giesarea  is  situ- 
ated in  Phoenicia  ( Ant.  xv.  9,  §G) ;  and  although 
he  never  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting  .lo|^pa, 
▼et  he  s{ieaks,  in  one  jNusnge,  of  the  coast  of  Syiin, 
Phoenicia,  and  E^^ypt,  as  if  Syria  and  Phoeiiirin  ex- 
hausted the  line  of  const  on  the  Bleiliterranoan  Seu  to 
the  noilh  of  Kgypt  [B.  J.  iii.  9,  §2).    [K.  T.] 

PHOENICIANS.  The  name  of  the  nice  who 
in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoeniciii,  and 
who  were  the  groat  maritime  and  commercial  people 
of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  centuries  tli^y 
bore  st^mewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  other  nations 
which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  less  exclusively,  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century.  They  were, 
moreover,  pre-eminent  in  colonization  as  well  as  in 
ti-ade ;  and  in  their  settlement  of  Caithage,  produc- 
ing the  gi-eatest  general  of  antiquity,  they  pi-nved 
the  most  formi«iable  of  all  antagonists  to  Rome  in 
its  pitigiess  to  univei-sal  empire.  A  complete  his- 
tory, therefore,  of  the  Phoenicians  would  occupy  a 
large  extent  of  ground  which  would  be  foreign  to 
the  objects  of  this  Dictionary.  Still  some  notice  ia 
desirable  of  such  an  important  people,  who  were  in 
one  quai-ter  the  neai-est  neighbours  of  the  Isinelites, 
and  indirectly  inHuem>!d  their  history  in  various 
ways.  Without  dwelling  on  matters  whicji  belong 
more  strictly  to  the  articles  Tyrk  and  Sidon,  H 
may  be  pioper  to  touch  on  certain  points  connected 
with  the  Unguage,  race,  tnule,  and  ivligiou  of  tht 
Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw  light  oa 
Biblical  hiatory  and  literature.  The  communica* 
tion  of  letters  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Europejic 
natiitns  will  likewise  deserve  notice. 

I.  The  Phoenician  language  belonged  to  tliat 
family  of  languages  which,  bj  a  name  not  alto> 
gether  free  from  objection,  but  now  genet aflj 
ado|»ted,  is  called  **  Semitic."'  Under  thb  name  tn 
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todudK)  three  Jistiiict  bjTinrliw: — 1st,  Aiikhk,  to 
which  beloitgii  Aethiopinn  as  an  olf«hoot  of  the 
Sdutbeni  Arabic  or  HimTantic.  2ndlf,  Ammaic, 
iht  veraacular  Ungoaee  of  Pnleftine  nt  th>*  time  of 
Christy  io  which  Um  few  wigiiml  word*  or  fjnnaf 
which  \i&\'e  been  pirewtrvvd  In  wiitiug  ap|«&;r  t^  have 
hem  fpnken  (M&tL  xxxW.  46;  Mark  v.  41 ;  nud  mark 
tHpedtlly  Mitt.  XYi.  \^t  whicli  16  mA  fitHj  siguiHt^it 
dthei*  in  Gi€«k  or  Hebrew).  Ammaic,  iw  used  tu 
Om'Htian  litemttire,  h  called  Sjrinc,  and  aa  used  in 
th(»  wntiiig»  of  the  Jews,  has  been  very  geuemUy 
imlled  Childee,  3jtUy,  Hebrew,  b  which  by  for 
the  gnaliit  part  of  the  Old  Testament  wu  ootn- 
posed.  Now  one  of  the  most  iDteT^ing  potntA  to 
the  Biblical  fltudcnt,  connected  witii  Fbi^enrd.-m,  is, 
tliat  it  doei  not  belong  to  cither  of  the  two  firiit 
bmodicfl,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  f:ict  «o 
elofdy  allied  to  Hebnew.  that  Uho«nk:Un  and  H«v 
brew,  tho^igh  diffei^ent  dialcct^t  majr  ptucticalty  be 
reganled  tu  the  «uii«  b^igiingc  This  nuiy  be  idiown 
iu  the  following  way ;— Ijit,  In  piugn^  which  have 
been  5ei|iiently  quoted  (sw  espochdly  GcMeiuu^'s 
Monummta  Scriptwae  Lnvprneque  Phofniciae,  p. 
331),  tettimouy  is  borne  to  the  khiihip  of  the  two 
(angoflgu  by  Augu«tiue  and  Jercmtt  m  whoie  titne 
Fboenkuui  or  Caithaginiiui  wi»  itiU  a.  Itring  kn- 
guige;.  Jeromef  who  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar, 
alter  mentioningf  in  hiii  Commefi tones  on  JeremiAh, 
lib.  T.  c.  25,  that  Cajliwge  was  a  PhoenicLin 
ftolony,  prooeedjc  to  «tiit4*— »*  tJmJe  et  Poeni  scmioDe 
Cormpto  quB^i  Fhoeui  appeliantur,  quorum  iingim 
Hebrncae  linguae  ma^A  ei  paite  con  tin  it;  est," 
And  Aug^atin,  who  was  a  native  of  Afrioi^  afld  «* 
biithop  thciie  oC  Hippo,  a  Tynan  colony,  has  Iptt  «n 
record  a  eimiliir  »ttitt'ment  ioveral  times.  In  one 
passage  he  Aayi  of  the  two  langimge!*,  **  Istae  linguai* 
non  multura  inter  se  dideruni**  (^Quaestiunef  in 
Mfptat^mchum^  vii.  161.  In  another  prtssflgc  )ve 
aavR,  *♦  Cognatae  sunt  i«^t4ie  lins^une  et  vii  inae\  He- 
bmcu,  et  Punica,  et  Syra**  (In  Jmnn,  Tnict.  ir>). 
Again,  on  Gen.  xviii.  9.  he  wy»  of  n  oertain  mode 
uf  aacnkiiig;  (<^en.  viii.  9),  **  I>ociitio  paL,  quam 
projiiterea  Helmteain  pnti^  quia  et  Punicne  linguae 
fiifi)iltanf«inm  eit.  Iti  i{»k  tnulLa  iuveutmius  Hebmeis 
rtrbi*  consonant irt  *'  [Uh.  u  locut.  24).  And  on 
nnothcr  oocftmon,  remarkinjf  on  the  won!  >lt?»i5itLi,  , 
he  aayv  *•  qtiod  verbuni  Puriicae  linguae  coa*>fnim 
art,  skut  alia  Hdtraca  malUi  ei  poene  otunia** 
(VMtra  Hierm  PetUi^xm,  ii.  t  104).  2tidly.  These 
itatemeiita  ai«  fully  coofimied  by  a  pojiaage  of  Cat  - 
tlmg^niaB  prawnred  in  tJie  Poawius  of  I'lautoa, 
net  T.  aceiie  1  *  swd  accompaniEKl  by  a  tatin  tmns- 
lation  as  pnii  of  the  play.  There  is  uo  doubt  that 
the  Cartiia^iiian«  and  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
aame  r«ce;  and  the  Carthaginiim  exti-act  U  nn- 
daaiably  tnt^llii^ibU  thm«gh  Hebrew  to  Hebrrw 
aeholAif  a^tfi;  luid  especially  He- 

•^•i'"'*  '  lo*.  p.  357-382,  where 

the  paAM^    .     ,   .  „.th  notes,  and  full  juati«e 

i*  dou€  to  the  previona  tran^flatioti  of  Bochart). 
3#dly.  Th*  dose  kinship  of  the  two  bm^wi^w  h, 
moreover,  &ti-ikingly  oontirmed  by  i-ery  many  Phoe- 
oieiaii  aitd  Guthngi^jian  names  of  pltc«»  and  iiersooa, 
which,  destitute  of  ineaniug  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
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thrv»;h  wbMj  lnngiia|?w  thrt  h«t» 

known »  and  haTiiij^  srrfT"  ♦irft-»   •»    * 

nccnsi'otied   faiiie  ctytn 

fi*-ant   in   Hebr*!W.       1 

known  that  Trt*,  as    ; 

ffrrini!:  doubtlew  to  Ui 

(vitv  *■    '  -"     ^ 

OCItij 


--*!, 


•  Cnrthada,' ' 
afid  l!?-»<  Byr»,  wtnei,! 

mm  rtopir 


iMina^  of  the  Khmltt^  and  Axtfn^B  (see  ver.  n) 
^*^^>tigad  to  a  am,  2ndW,  Tliat  tb«*  H»o^. 

Ndiina,  aa  Cknafti  ,.j  fr^m  Hum  (Qm.  x.  a). 

irihi  refient  Inter j  ;  Atoyrian  Imcription*  an? 

»*«nUted  to  pr^vp  Ut«  ktknttij  of  Amyrim  wiUi  Araauiic 
*r  *<yrUii.  ij»e  ot^JpcUon  lo  the  wtinl  "Semmo"  uemrlf 
di-«ppfftffl.  Mr.  Maa  JC tiler,  •  Jaigh  suUionty  a«  «Bcth 
a  puibi.  ni^ianlfl  it  as  certain,  that  tht  liiaeilptkios  of 


it  was  ongTrialiy  caiied, 
Town,"  wr  **  Newlrm  :"" 
nre<*k  name,  in^jj^ested 
th*?  Bull's  Hide  (Atn€i 
cftndel  of  Girtlift;' ■ 
'  accuTAteiy  lermf  ! 
BotlenetJ  by  the  i 
1  the  Hebrew  word  iW^ui  »ii, 
I  the  woitl  oillfld  Bci£rah  ut  *  ■ 
Itiaiah  Iriii.  I.     Agnifit  throuL 
I  of  oelebmied  OarthagtafaOK,  i 
figured  by  Qjwk  aad  Kotu.^;. 
'  moaning.     Thus  Dido  it  found  to  NeJtifi|  t«  fit 
I  anme  root  as  David^*'  ••  brlor^ ! ;  **   nifntiffi^  "Hx^ 
1  love/*  or  *»ddight;'*  4,  *.  tJi- 
of  Baal  or  of  her  hnslvind :    I 
*<whose  help  Baal  »:"  Hr^r,, 
the  god  •*  Milar  grar  I*-'!  -'-i^-  r/  'i  ti-^1  "        -ii .  '" 
nan«el ;  0c^$#jp«f):  at<d+  \\\ti;  th-'   .vjK-.ti':,' iti  4 
'  Baal  for  EI  or  CJikI,  tJje  n.^mr  of  the  rpoowi»»tl  H«a 
nibtd  is  fonad  to  l>e  identitTil  in  fbmi  Mid  mwutl 
witii  the  nnnne  of  Honruel,  who   ia  tnentMoed  a 
Num.  wxtv.  23  as  the  prince  of  iUp  in't«  af  Ma* 
nn«eh:    Haoniel  m»^ninf  ih      -  '  ^i^*    '-' 

Hannlbft]  the  gfocn  of  Baal. 
clu^ioD  arises  from  the  exam 
ihscripiiooa,  prenrved  to  tlte   premit  dar:  ui  ^ 
which  can  be  interjjrefced,  with  m«i^  fw'  \m  «^^ 
tiunty,  through  Hebrew,     S.i 
three  kin*!-.: — 1st,  on  gnm^t. 
coins  of  the    Pho^'uieiaiu    n 
!3r«lly,  on  stone.     The  first 
pmlant,  and  fiir  the  tomt  p^i 
llie  oLlest  known   coin*  m 
belotng  to  'I'lU^ns  and  iithi-r  < 
rtmcl.      ' '  '    ■"  ■ '     " 

coin^ 

flthei- '-.. ,  ..,..„.. .. 

date,  and  btlong  N»  ifit- 

cidae,  or  of  the  Kotmits. 

been  fonud  beloT^ging  ' 

Africa,  and  Sfwin.     TK 

either   of  a    -     ■  '  -    - 

fetrmer  are 

to  various  - 1  ^ 

cation   of  a   Lctnpte,   or   the 

NumidiAn  victory  ov»«r  thf*  i 

inscDptiont  wet*^ 

tahletA  erected  a^ 

iieity,  or  were   * 

tomottoues.     Phi' 

br«n  fomid  not  o^   y 

tkofieil,  exct'pt  .^p-uti,  l^ut  iit^c^i*^ 

Cypnis  ne^vr  ('itiutn,  Iti  Malta,  m 

(<eilltt,  and  at  SlduQ.' 


|oipr  of  LUiitr  ' 
Attbuuifti  K  1 
llarif.  i: 


.  arm  ^mJll.- 


PTftlEXTCTA^rS 


ufWu  ti 


iTAUig  the  migi&id    nice  to  which  ihtt 

l%()crijci&iut  tielofigfdt  nothbg  mn  he  kuowu  with 

bniMuiy,  beottuB  they  uie  faond  nJnauiy  ebtabtifthed 

4K)ng  lb*  3l(^iiterTmn«iui  8ea  at  the  eaitiest  dawn  of 

otic  hi»Uf  1-7,  find  for  ecnturie*  nfterwards  ther*! 

PTwwHl  of  tJi«ir  arij^n.    Acconiin^  to  Herodotu* 

Jili*},  th<PT  laid  of  tliemiielve-,  in  hij  time  tku 

m  *iaya  of  old   fioin   the  shoj'cs  of  the 

-and  iu  tim  there  would  \m  notluiig  in  the 

^  dcjfiw  improbttble,  nti  thej  lij^tok;  a  Uogiisge 

r  le  tibtl  of  the  Anibiaus,  who  inhabited  the 

I  of  tliol  AC*;  and  both  Hebnew  and  Ambic, 

^  '-tmaic,  are  eeemingly  derived  from 

c  bnsruage  now  Jort.     Still  neither 

I '  loUiehood  of  the  tradition  cau  now 

W  pru««<J ;  lur  laDi^UAg«^,  although  affbrdttL^  strong 

^tmmtm^^au  df  raue.  i&  not  cooduiive  oa  the  point, 

IB  «  abowa  bj  the  Uiaguage  at  praent  ipoken  hj 

fhp  ^Mnmdaiiti  of  the  Notniana  in  Fmaot,     Bat 

^ .  li  Pm  pofot  rwpcctin^  tiidr  nm  whidi  can 

■HOi^ad  to  bt  io  the  higbot  degree  probable^  and 

nob  hav  peruBar  interest  as  bearing  <m  the  Jew«, 

,  tiut  the  I^hoenicinaK  wei^e  of  the  MUM  race  »a 

Cnruunniba.     Thiii  retnartoibte  fact,  whicht  taken 

ion  with  the  language  of  the  Pboemiciana, 

tA  wLtum  iDtercirtrng  roidtAy  b  rendered   pro* 

ity   the    follnvnng  Gin:utnftanc«t : — Ut.  The 

vaCjv*  Rnmo  of  Fhuenkia,  m  ahejidy  pointed  out, 

«a«  C^iuKin,  a  imme  tignifying  ^'  lowland/'  [PiiOK- 

J»i<!iA.]      Thi^    was   well    given   to    the    narrow 

aii|r  nf  plain  Ictweeu  the  Lebanon  and  the  Mali* 

in  oontraat  to  th«  derated  tnouniain 

atljuiiiiiig ;  but  it  would  ]mv«  been  innppro- 

UfWte  tu  tlml  part  of  PAlestine  oonqoered  hj  the 

bvAdlJtAi  which  was  undoubti^ilj  a  hill-Kxiuntiy 

{tmtt  Hovera.  />«  Phoenkische  Ait^rthnm,  Tbeil  1 

^*  &>  I  M>  tinil;,  when  tt  is  known  that  the  bmelites 

■I  ^M  flow  of  their  mvaflon  found  in  Palestine  a 

IpirvHul  trifat  called  the  CBoaanitea,  and  fi  om  them 

olkd  f^Mtine^  the  land  of  Caaaan,  it  ia  obvioustT 

•oggsls*!  chat  tlie  Canaaaitm  ooim!  originally  fixtm 

Che  natgtibotiiiag  (iktQ,  called  Caoaau^  along  the  iea- 

amal,     2iidlr.  This  i»  further  oonfirmed  through 

ibe  ttema  tii  AAica  wbeinby  the  Carthogialan  Phoe- 

aldaBi  eiit«d  themtelraa,  u  attiMted  by  Augij«tia«, 

mhn  ^liw  that  the  pcftauita  in  his  part  of  Afiica, 

kf  lak'd  «f  what  nm  thcf  were,  wouJd  answer,  in 

fhxaac  m  Phoaidiaii^  ••  CannaiiiteA."    "  bterrog^ti 

tuontri  <)uid  sint,  Punio^  re«poiidentea^  Canani* 

yitk  anli^^i  licut  in  talibus  un4  titteri  (accu- 

K^    ^.t,.    .^..in!   iJebehoDt    ChAnaoi)    quid  aliud 

tw^  ij  ChaxutiM^**  i  Opera  Omnia,  \r. 

It  '    EpiiL  <id  Rom.  §i:i).     Srdly. 

Tir.  'hu»  suggiTiited  id  stroufly  eiippoi'ted 

\/t  a   that  the    ruiitte*  of  p«nonii  and 

Y"^^    "  w**  ^»<l  of  Oftuaan — not  only  when  the 

In^Hilto  m^mdiid  %U  but  iJKewiie  pi^riouAly.  when 

**  tbaiv  nrerv  yet  but  i  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham 

h  m^  l0  hare  riHiieiJ  it — were  Phneuidan  or  He* 

Irtwt  »icsb,  for  eiitrople,  ,v^  Abimelek^  "  Father  of 

IW  kitig"  (den.  la,  2);  Melchi^erlek,  "  Kiiaj^  of 

"'  (xiT*  18);   Kirj.Ath'«M.<pher,  "city  ot 

wh,  rr.  15;. 

^Qm  ktiowti,  «rUh  tr»ii«lj|il*in»  intt  nolM^  ww  put»11«^Ml 

►^  tin  Ml*  raun- 

'  Vr'\Al\\>i\   \A    I'tWirnldW    til 

.    'J   f^nuit^^i^fuiiii  ct  flecieoHliinini   r^Uvuem" 
ii  t'^fiu*  M  Iw  attniltieA  fay  pHiKi^uei  t«  Uiai    etibn- 


>»  th  •  <»l>r»fHHly  le.wls  tn  thr  omcli^tior^  tliat  thv 
Hebi^ws  aiiafitrti  i'hnrniuiruii  a^  their  rtwii  LjtgiiAtEBi 
OTt  in  other  words,  that  what  a  callH  the  Hebrew 
lanf^iinge  von  ia  fitct  "  the  laogunge  of  Canaan,'^  m 
a  prophet  called  it  {1%.  idx,  16),  aiid  this  not  merely 
poetically,  but  literally  and  in  philologieal  truth  j 
and  aa  thi»  i*  repugnant  to  some  pi-euooieefVfd  no- 
li ons  reuppcting  the  peculiar  people ,  the  qQ«atton 
ariaes  wbeihf  r  the  Itraelitei  might  oot  hat^  tnui»^ 
latfld  Canajuiitiih  uaniet  islo  Hebrew.  Ch)  thia 
hyiKiiheiis  the  names  now  existing  in  die  Bible  fbr 
persons  and  pl4ires  in  the  land  of  Canuui  wonid  not 
be  tiie  origiuai  iiaoie»t  but  merely  the  traQf^U  lioni 
of  thoM  nainee.  The  answer  to  this  question  i$,, 
1  >t.  That  there  la  not  the  «lif^hiest  direct  mention, 
nor  any  indinsct  tnice,  in  the  Bible,  of  ant  such  tians- 
iatJon.  2udly.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  aoaJogy  of 
the  oirdioary  Hebrew  practice  in  other  caaa ;  as^  for 
exaiDplep  io  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Aasyrian 
monareh*  (perhaps  of  a  foreipi  dynuifty)  Pul,  Ttg- 
kth-rile^r,  Sennacherib,  or  of  the  Peniian  mouarcha 
[Jtiniis,  Ahasucrua,  Artaxerxes.  which  n-main  un- 
iutell  liable  in  Hehiew,  and  can  only  be  understood 
through  othnf  Orieutal  hmguaget.  Srdly.  That 
thertf  IB  an  absolute  silence  in  tlie  Bible  as  to  thitit 
baring  been  any  dilliererjoe  whatever  in  Lu}guH||;e 
bctwem  the  Israelites  and  the  Caaannites,  although 
in  other  caj«*  where  a  dUfereitoe  existed,  that  dirleiv 
ence  is  somewhere  alluded  toi,  as  in  the  case  of  thft 
lilgyptianB  (F^.  Ixxxi,  5,  cxit^  1 ),  the  As^yriAns  (la. 
jLXxvi.  1 1),  iUid  tiie  ChiiMeet  ij*r.  v,  li)>.  Yet  in 
the  tsise  of  the  Catuiauitea  there  Wai»  strorijjer  reaMul 
for  .ithiding  to  it;  and  without  some  alluniou  to  it^ 
if  it  liacJ  exj^tedt  tJie  nnin«1ion  »f  the  ODnt;i<«st  of 
<?animR  under  the  tftulet^ip  of  Joshua  wouki  have 
been  fiinpiJarly  impertk't. 

It  remaiiiji  to  lie  t^dil&i  on  this  point,  that  although 
th*  previods  langitAge  of  (he  Hebrews  mu&t  be 
luiitiiy  »  matter  for  ct^jjecture  only,  yet  it  is  nioti 
in  aiToitlnnce  with  tlie  Pentuteudi  to  suppose  that 
tlii'y  !<puke  originally  Aramaic.  They  came  tlirougK 
Ati-nhamf  acuoidin?  to  their  tradttiouif  &om  tfr  of 
the  Chaldee«  in  M«^)potamiai  where  Aramaic  at  is 
ilfiter  period  is  known  to  have  been  spoken ;  ihttj 
are  instructed  in  [)enterotiomy  to  lay  cbol  ais 
Ammnean  (Syrian)  ready  to  perish  was  their  &tht.* 
(%%v'u  5);  and  the  two  earliest  words  of  Ammaic 
ooutiuncd  in  the  Bible,  Vegar  aahadi^hdt  are,  in 
the  Bi>ok  of  Oencms^  put  into  the  mouth  of  Laban, 
the  son  of  Ahiaham's  brother^  and  ftrst  cousin  of 
Uaai:  (xxxi,  47).^ 

lilt  lu  regard  to  PhDenidnn  tra<tn,  as  connected 
with  the  Israeli  In,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  L  Up  to  the  time  of  Dsridt  not  one  of 
the  twelrt  tnb««  seems  to  hare  possessed  a  fingl* 
hnrbour  on  the  t^en-^-oa^t :  it  was  impoesihle  their*- 
foi<>  that  they  could  U>cotne  a  commerddl  ptopltb 
It  \a  true  Ihjvt  acoidir^sr  to  Judg-  i,  31,  combltieifr 
with  Josh,  lit.  2n,  Aivho  or  Acre,  with  its  etceUetit 
haibotii',  had  beeti  a«.iirnwi  to  the  tribe  of  Asher; 
hut  from  the  **imf  p>«ice  in  Jttdgc*  it  seems  iser- 
t«in  that  the  ttibe  of  Aither  did  not  rwUiy  obtaia 
jtiiK!4^on  ol  Ac»e,  which  continued  to  be  held  by 
Uphrrwr,  AnutkBl:.  xna  Ar*h^c,  \§  derived  tb#  one  f^Mn  ilia 
liilMT  ;  Jiini  n^  Ihv  '^fmr'  niiiiy  tw  tsld  of  ll^dfuw.  SpSMl*!^ 
uiid  I'utiuirir^i  (iw^  Lri*l«,  tm  (kt  Hf^fyric*  f^mffttttiftt^ 
p  i'Jlu  li  l»  a  qnr*t!»>Ti,  how^^rrf,  wVkf'  *>f  iht  \}*tm 
Ijirit'UiiBr*.  II.  1    -  '     ■  ■    ■  ■•   :». 

■Mi'inblr;    nio^t.  Ht*t 

..r   th^  h.-*l.  A.  ,  .     ,1:  vl 

Hill  h\t>  aptnion  hii*  hi-rh  «iriii4Klf  iiiipiiin>ecl  iti  tarvar  a| 
fM,^^w  {Bif?rk'»  tSittn  *mQ  in  dai  A,  T  p.  7«|, 
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the  CnniwtJit^.  Howiivi'r  wistfu!ly»  Ihcjrfoi*,  the 
Unwelit**^  might  regard  tite  wtaJtJi  Accniicg  to  thtiv 
Df)glibotLj'»  the  riitkeiiiclius  tVoin  ttivfet  to  ri«  with 
tMii  in  this  resfVit  w<ia  out  ot'  llie  qtiMtion.  But 
Lrom  the  time  th«t  iJaiid  had  conqu«retl  I'Mom,  aa 
opening  for  tmJe  wju  afibi-ded  to  the  Isiiaeiites. 
The  command  of  Kxioo-^^ebe^r  ncsu-  EL-ith,  in  the 
Und  ot"  Kdom,  enabled  them  to  engHgi'  in  the  nari* 

Cation  of  the   Med  Sea.      A«    tiie?   were  norices, 
Dwerer„  i&t  ■wUnir,  as  the  narigtition  of  the  Red 
Sjrt,   owinjf  to  iti  currents,   winds,  imd  rocks,  b 
dangeroos  cvfii  to  modem  sailors,  and  ns  the  Phoe- 
nidlii^  duiing  the  period  of  tlie  tOfiepeudenco  of 
Edoni,  were  probably  allowed  to  tmde  from  EsioQ* 
geber,  it  was  iwlitic  m  Solotuoii  to  peimit  the  Phoe- 
aiciitnB  o(  Tyre  to  hjive  doc^&,  and  bulM  ^liips  ut 
Kiioii-:j^eber  on  oonditioii  that  hii  iailoii  nod  vesMili 
•nij^ht   liavfl  the  benefit  ol  then*  experieooe.     The 
resulto  seem   to   have  been  ^tnkioglj  sucoesiltil. 
Tiii  Jews  and  Phoenician*  made  piofi table  vojagto 
to  Ophir  in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into 
JudaeA  in  lai^  quantities;  and  once  in  thive  jeai% 
itill  longer  voyages  ware  made,  bj  vcwielfl  which 
may  poaibly  luve  touidied  ut  Ophir,  though  their 
itnpoiis  were  not  only  jjold,  but  likewise  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  1  K,  i.  22.  [Tabshish.] 
There  seems  ut  the  samo  time  to  hare  been  a  groat 
iiit!ct  ti-ade  with  the  Phc«n!cinnfi  for  oedar-woiid 
(ver.  27),  and  genemlly  the  wmltJi  of  the  kingdom 
i-eachcd  an  unprecedented  [wint.     If  the  union  of 
the  trii^es  had  been  roainUiined,  the  whole  sea^XMut 
of  ralest4ne  woiild  have  adbrded  additional  touxcet 
of  I'evenue  through  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ulti- 
mately the  *'  trreat  plain  of  Sidoa"  it&elf  might  have 
f&tmvi  pat-t  of  the  united  empire.     But  il'any  po.i- 
sibititi^  of  this  kind  existed,  they  wene  de&tn>yed 
by  the   dibastmua  fecessioo   of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
h<»nvy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  mce  has  never 
yet  i-wverecl  during  a  period  of  neaily  3000  yeai-^  * 
2.   Kfijur  the  di\'ision  into  two   kiugdctns,  the 
rttrtai  i  tails  on  any  commercial  relation  between 
the  [traelitt^  and   Phoenicians   until  a  relation  is 
brcMight  to  notice,  by  no  nipans  brtitherly.  as  in  the 
flf^ts  which  navig-atetl  the  I  led  Sea,  nor  t^ifsicfiy,  ai 
iK'twcen   buyei-s  and  sdlere,  but  humiliating  and 
ei^i«p>  ntting,  as  between  the  buyers  and  theboug^ht. 
The  reUtioQ  \f-  meimi  which  eii^ted  between  the 
two  nations  when  Lraelites  were  sold  as  slaves  by 
Phoenicians.     It  was  a  custom  in  antiquityt  when 
one  oatiiKi  went  to  war  ogdjist  another,  fer  mciw 
chants  to  be  presnt  to  one  or  other  of  the  hostile 
csaropa,  in  oi^er  to  purchase  prijioners  of  war  as 
ulaves.     Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
a  lai|^  army  was  sent  bj  Lysins  to  invade  and  sufc^ 
due  the  land  of  Jndnh,   it  in  related  that  **tbe 
merdiants  of  the  country,  hearing  the  feme  of 
them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  sei^vaots, 
HiKlamie  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  children  of  hmtl 
tor  slaves**  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  when  i\  li  related 
tliaft,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
plhnnoit  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  men  were 
Nun  in  battle,  it  ia  addad  thai  thire  were  **  no  fewei- 


*  Af^er  the  di«rtiption,  Ibe  period  of  nnSan  waa  lnokxd 
t»^lc  10  wttb  filets  longing. 

re  V  »!  m.  €  (Hpb.  iv.  e),  'BOf>»  of  the  loaiansr  »*, 
9i  tiK*  ireeks.  U  (he  umti  natitnJ  tniuliitloo  of  fkmri- 
VsMMhtm.  But  (lierr  is  a  Yawan  menttooed  to  Aj»IiU 
*>»1«.  and  tb<T(»  in  itill  >  Vawan  In  Yemen:  attd 
iwUi  Cr<*Jn<»r  and  FtinI  think  that,  loctking  to  Am. 
Ji.  fl,  »r  AnMAii  pi>upl«*,  and  not  tireciona,  are  brtf 
aladatf  Ial  IJif  thnai,  bowewt,  OT  selMner  Ui*'  Pbc-^ 
AidMd  in  tnni  lo  thr  Hthttmtm,  ^a  pvopU  Ikr  aH' 


tiittrtioB,  whklr  t»  llmi  HI* 
ueti  l:iU<Qr  rfsn^l,  im'^^Hi 
'  iMnea   'CMywtj,  if.  l3Tj 


■  wil 


aold  iNati  slatn 

p*  ^d).      Vrtw 

trated  by  I 
fdly  prev.i 

Herod,  i.  Ij^  Aud  i&  alludeii   U  m  a  thni^ml^ 
maDtier  against  the  Phoeniciata  by  the 
Joel  iii.   4,  and  Am,  i.  9,  lUt,  atioat 
before  Ch  list.'    The  arcum<itanjc«t  wMdt 
state  of  thitjgs  may  be  ihu->  i^T.l.-^iimL 
division  of  the  two  ki  i^  « 

any  friendly  relation  b  v  ,  i 

and  the  l*boeuicij«w :  tii«  iuUijisi 
rather  leci  them  to  culUvate  the  ft 
kingttom  of  Israel ;  and  the  I»iieUtitih  _ 
had  a  Sidonian  princess  as  lii«  wife  f  I  It. 
Now,  not  improbably  in  oonsequenoe  of  ihtm 
tions,  wheti  Jehoshaphai  king  of  Judah  cs^Mifpei! 
to  restore  the  trade  of  tiie  Jews  in  the  Rdl  2m,  ^4 
for  this  purpose  built  lai^  ships  at  Mm^fthtt  ^ 
go  to  Ophir  Ibr  gold,  fae  did  oot  admit  Um  ~ 
ctans  to  any  prirtirit«tinn  tn  ih«  *-, 
king  Ahaxiab,  M  ■'  ' 
it,   his  request  \\ 

48,  4&).     That  attempt  to  mi**  Ui«*  tridp 
Jewi  in  the  llM  Sen  faiiod,   and  in  *h* 
Jehotam,  jr^.  '   ^  tv   ^^^  £,|j^  r^vnlurf 
Judah  and  ts  iiidipaidei»ce ;  m 

the  Ptioenic!  i  to  despatch  trading 

fitim  £zion-geber,  hiiom  was  the  power  vtiidi  H 
was  mainly  Uietritsterwt  fc  ennrfltfite,  atoJ  Mt  J«^ 
L'^uder  thfe^  ^ntda^  ie^ 

not  only  to  ^rc  ^  mm 

Hs  slaves,  .vic>  ^..--..Kint   «i  ^*niit.  itiAtaiKM  to  im 
kidua(»ped  tuhi^bitHnts  of  Jikbih«  Itat  ftn  io  brf 
Hold   them    to  their   etiesnia   tlie  Fyiocnit«  rJ»*l 
Amos,  as  above).    This  was  r 
a  departure  f^vm  thi*  old  ttr--' 
Hiram  was  ii 
had  the  lu 
David's  ton  .  .;^  . 
ginal  foundation 
prophets  towaida  i 
xivlii.) 

3.  The  only  other  noarw  rit  ih*  f  »Ut  T* 
of  tiade  between  il     ^'  i 

is  in  the  aoootuit  _ 

the  trade  of  Tyrt^   ...  ..,  ..  .      /   ,,,,  ^ „, 

supplies  valuable  into  una  tiua  rmp^ctitig  thefrvui 
commercial  dealings  of  the  nwirt  dln«tnnat  ^Bko^ 
oician  cities  [TrRE],  it  likewise  mak««  dtrvd  «•» 
tion  of  the  er  torts   to  it   fixnn  Palcrtiae,    Thai 

were  wheat,  ' .  synip  of  ^^ni%  oil, •! 

balna.    The  at  deMsnreaatlintiaaiaB 

cerningtheo'  ^        ,  k€H'  Univtv,  i*ri.  ?,i;.» 

because  it  shows  how  irr< 

to  the  Phoeaidani  to   e<, 

with  their  Hebrew  neigh bt>m>i.  Arid 

the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Urael.  Th 

wheat  of  Minnithyr  which  w&5  -  * 

monites,  oa  the  other  iide  o. 

mentioned  dsewhere  in  the  1. 

ceitain  whether  MiouiUi  waa  a  gn«t 


wtiWh  seems  to  Implj  ibal  tba  Xmmmmm  wfi 
on:*  tends  W  mall*  tt  »m]m>bdbi«  Hm  «te 
werw  near  U»e  .SabMian*,  as  tiuj  siittl  taei 
AnMit  Fella. 

Mlnnitk  cr  f^  ai 

uE><*  can  rcAliy  (to  n^<-  .<  a  fasM  am  ' 

( V  evufeoee  for  e»  .  ^ttml^h^ 
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,  whers  large  purchaser  &k  oom  were  made,  or 
bar  the  wheat  in  its  neighbourhood  was  peca« 
mdy  good,  and  gare  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a 

~  caiain  fioenets  in  quality.  Still,  whatever  maj 
fci  the  correct  explanation  respecting  Minnith,  the 
oolj  countries  specified  for  exports  of  wheat  are 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  it  was  through  the  territory 
«f  Itfael  that  the  wheat  would  ho  imported  into 
Phoanicia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  Hit- 
toncal  RetearcKet,  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Pales- 
tiM  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia, 
•upbina  in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace 

^  that  pratailed  between  the  two  countries.  He  ob- 
■tires  that  with  many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations 

-  -  tbi  Jews  liTed  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  war- 
-'    ftra;  bat  that  they  nerer  once  engaged  in  hoati- 

-  HtiaB  with  their  nearest  neighbours  the  Phoenicians. 

-  Tbt  fiKt  itself  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  notice ; 
'-'  and  if  the  more  remarkable,  aa  there  were  not 
^  miting  tempting  occasions  for  the  interference  of 
:-  tbt  PboiDicians  in  Palestine  if  they  had  desired  it. 
-L'  Whn  Elijah  at  the  brook  Kiahon,  at  the  dis- 
<.'  tBfle  of  not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight 
LI-'  Um  fmok  Tyre,  put  to  death  450  propheta  of 
- .^  Bmi  (1  K.  xriii.  40),  we  can  well  oonceiTe  the 

^  igitatfrf*"  and  anger  which  such  a  deed  must  have 

_ .    fndnoad  at  Tyre.    And  at  Sidon,  more  especially, 

:,:whidi   was   only   twenty    miles   fiuiher  diatant 

^..fraai  the  scene  of  slaughter,  the  first  impolse 

-:?  of  tha  inhabitants  must    hare    been    to    march 

.'.-.Ibrth  at  once  in  battle  amy  to  strengthen  the 

--.  kMHii  of  Jeiebel,  their  own  princess,  in   behalf 

^.  of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  God.    When  again  afler- 

,  :«aids»  by  means  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  Jehu  was 

.  .tnaWad  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the 

,..lHd  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelligence 

"^mm  TCoeiTed  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other  cities  of 

Jfcawiiiii,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror  and  indig- 

.'  «ilioB  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the  Massacre  on 

.81  Bartholomew's  day  was  received  in  all  Protestant 

.  Mmitries;  and  there  must  have  been  an  intense  desire 

_'jm  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  the  power,  to  invade 

~  dM  Icnitoriea  of  Israel  without  delav  and  inflict 

-  -'^1^  chairtisement  on  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  18-28).    The 

..ket  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  uodoubt- 

lif  bare  been  an  element  in  restraining  the  Phoe- 

'  itiBOa,  even  on  occasions  such  as  these ;  but  pro- 

itUij  atill  deeper  moU%*es  were  likewise  at  work. 

_  jl  MUM  to  have  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  of 

-  -^.Jba  Phoenician  dties  to  avoid  attempts  to  make 
I  CO  the  continent  of  Asia.     For  this  there 

i  cmllent  reasons  in  the  position  of  their  small 
Mary,  which  with  the  range  of  I^banon  on  one 
I  at  a  barrier,  and  the  sai  on  the  other,  was 
le  by  a  wealthy  power  havintr  coro- 
of   the   sea,  against  second  or   third-rate 
J  but  for  the  same  reason  was  not  well  situ- 
Ar  ofTenaive  wiir  on  the  land  side.     It  may 
1  that  a  pacific  policy  was  their  manifest 
i  m  a  commercial  nation,  unless  by  war  they 
^  mormlly  certain  to  obtain  an  important  accea- 
^^^  territory,  or  unless  a  warlike  policy  was  an 
^yt#  neottHty  to  prevent  the  formidable  pre- 
anoa  of  any  one  great  neighbour.     At  last, 
they  even  carried  their  system  of  non •inter- 
fa  oQOtinental  wars  too  tar,  if  it  would  have 
lible  for  them  by  any  alliances  in  Syria 
B-8yria  to  prevent  the  ettablishment  on 
■  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  gieat  empire. 
I  that  moment  their  ultimate  doom  was 
^»  and  it  wofc  merely  a  qumtion  of  time  as  t#« 
^wal  of  the  fatal  hour  when  they  would  Iom 
II. 
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tlwir  faidependenoe.  But  too  little  i  i  known  ol  tbi 
details  of  their  history  to  warrant  an  opinion  aa  U 
whether  they  might  at  any  time  by  any  course  of 
policy  have  nused  up  a  barrier  against  the  empire 
of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  subject 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  beu-ing  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  mav  be  said  to  have  represented  tha 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have  been 
expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven 
planets — the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most 
natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  tha 
human  imagination.  These  planets,  however,  wore 
not  regarded  as  lifelea  globes  of  matter,  obedient  to 
phvsiaJ  Uws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powers, 
influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling  human 
destinies.  An  account  of  the  different  Phoenician 
eods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  AsnERAR,  &c.] ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effecta  which 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  wonhipped  in  Pho^ 
nicia  produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Polytheism  and  kiolatrT.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  trade,  by  making  meroants  acquainted 
withdifierentcountries  and  various  modes  of  tnought, 
to  enbffge  the  mind,  to  promote  the  incraese  of 
knowled^  and,  in  addition,  by  the  wealth  which 
it  diffusea,  to  afford  opportunities  in  varions  waya 
for  intellectual  culture.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  Phoenidam^ 
as  a  great  commercial  people,  were  OMre  generally 
intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now  say  civilised,  thao 
the  inland  agricultural   population  of  Palestine 
When  the  simple-minded  Jews,  therefore,  came  ia 
contact  with  a  people  more  versatile  ud,  appa- 
rently, more  enlightened  than  themselves,  but  who 
nevertheless,  either  in  a  philoiophical  or  in  a  popuUr 
form,  admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  excliuive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  (lod,  Jehovah,  however  transcendant  His  attri- 
j  butes,  as  unsocial  and  momse.     It  is  in  some  such 
,  way  that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact 
j  that  Solomon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew 
i  race,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expresnly  stated  to  have 
I  appeared  twice— once,  not  long  after  his  marriage 
!  with  an  Egyptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  his 
I  sacrificing  1000  burnt  olferings  on  the  high  place 
I  of  Gibeon,  and  the  second  time,  BJHer  the  oonsecTa- 
I  tion  of  the  Temples-should  have  been  so  far  beguiled 
by  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a  Poly 
!  theist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities,  the  Phoa- 
I  nician  or  Sidonion  goddess  Ashtaroth  (1  K.iii.  1-5, 
I  ix.  2,  xi.  1-5).    This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  so 
I  interpreted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worehip  Jehovah. 
!  to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent  Temp'.<*, 
which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected  with 
Solomon's  name.     Probably,  acconling  to  his  owo 
erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  s  loyal  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  incompatible  with 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewh«w 
Still  the  t'iict  remains,  that  Solomon,  who  bv  hii 
Temple  in   its  'iltimate  results  did  so  much  las 
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Sitahliflhing  the  doctnne  of  oiw  only  God,  died 
himwlf  A  practi<»<U  Polythdtt.  And  if  this  was 
Ihb  case  with  him,  Polytheism  in  other  aoTereisnis 
of  inferior  excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.  With 
<iich  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentiallr  bad  man,  should  at\er  his 
marriage  wjth  a  Sidonian  princess  not  onlj  open  I  j 
tolerate,  but  encooraf^e,  the  worship  of  Baal ;  though 
it  is  to  be  rememltered  even  in  him,  that  he  did  not 
JiSttTOW  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  but,  when  re- 
buked hf  his  great  antagonist  Elijah,  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  oz  his  tiesh,  and  showed 
other  signs  of  contrition  evidently  deemed  sincere 
(1  K.  xvi.  31,  xxi.  27-29).  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
gi'nerally  that  although,  before  the  reformation  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.),  Polytheism  prevailed  in  Judah 
as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  tn  have  been  more 
inten'ie  and  univeiiial  in  Israel,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to  Phoenicia : 
and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  set 
th«  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  zvii.  19 ;  Jer.  iii.  8) : 
though,  considering  the  example  of  Solomon,  this 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  strict  historical  statement, 

2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  ddeterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
being  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.  For 
example,  it  sanctioned  the  di^eadful  superstition  of 
burning  children  as  sacritices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
**They  have  built  also,"  aays  Jeremiah,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (xix.  5),  "  the  high  places  of  Baal 
tn  bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither 
came  it  into  my  mind**  (comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  35). 
This  horrible  custom  was  probably  in  its  origin 
founded  on  the  idea  of  sncriticing  to  a  god  what 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
suppliant;^  but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a 
tendency  to  stifle  natural  feelings  of  affection,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  in&ncy  of  the 
Phomician  race  ;  but  grown-up  men  and  grown-up 
nations,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  other  respects 
cultivated,  are  oftei  .he  slaves  in  paiticular  points 
of  an  early-implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  more  than  250  years  after  the  dcittli 
of  Jeivmiah,  the  Cartliaginians,  when  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Agathocles,  offered  as  burnt  sacriticm  to 
the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expense,  200  hmfs 
of  the  higliest  aristocracy;  and,  subsequently,  when 
they  had  obtained  a  victory,  sncrifti<ed  the  most  beau- 
tiful captives  in  the  like  manner  (Diod.  xx.  14, 65). 
If  such  things  were  possible  among  the  Cnitha- 
gininns  at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
ofjvable  how  common  the  pnirtice  of  sicrificing 
children  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  Jereminh 
Among  the  Phoenicians  generally :  and  if  this  wore 
HO,  it  would  have  been  ceilain  to  prevail  among 
the  Israelites  who  worshipped  the  same  Phoenician 
po«l8 ;  espocially  as,  owing  to  the  intermHi-ringes  of 
their  forefathers  with  Canaanitcs,  there  were  pro- 
bably few  Israelites  who  may  not  have  had  some 
Phoenician  blood  in  their  veins  (Judg.  iii.  5). 
Again,  parts  of  the  Phoenician  religion,  especially 


h  Wluttever  else  the  arrested  sacrifice  of  Isaac  sym- 
b>llze8  (Qeu.  zxii.  13\  It  likewrise  symbolizes  the  snbetl- 
*ntfun  In  saoiflces  of  the  infertor  animals  for  children. 
Kal  tb.  If  commandGd.  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  children  ; 
l^ut  the  Hebrews  were  spared  this  drpadfUI  trial,  and  were 
oemjltt«^  to  substitute  sheep,  and  goata,  and  bulls. 

*  In  Hebrew  there  Is  a  root  Kadcun,  fkom  which  is 
Ttdrm.  a  noon  with  the  drnible  meaning  of  the  "  Vj^" 
and  •  indent  time."     With  the  fmner  aeni 
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the  worship  of  Attarte,  leaded  to  coeour^e  £«• 
lutencMB  in  the  relations  of  the  f^xes.  and  em  D 
sanctify  impurities  of  the  most  abominable  desnifF 
tion.  Connected  with  her  temples  ud  izupt 
there  were  male  and  female  prostitutes^  vSn* 
polluted  gains  formed  part  of  the  sacred  fbiJ 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  godden.  Awi, 
to  complete  the  deification  of  immondiiy,  tl^ 
were  e^en  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  cooMcxitid.*' 
Nothini;  can  show  more  clemrly  bow  deepV  Ai 
baneful  example  had  eaten  into  the  bents  and  hahiti 
of  the  people,  D^>twithstanding  positive  pfXifa'U? in 
and  the  re|)eated  denunciations  of  the  Hebrvvp:^ 
plietii,  than  the  almost  intredible  fact  that,  prrrioia 
to  the  reformation  of  Jonah,  this  dasi  of  pcnMU 
was  allowed  to  have  houses  or  tents  chm  t*  tic 
temple  of  Jehovah,  whose  treasary  was  pcdiap 
even  replenished  by  their  ^ains.  (2  K.  nS.  7; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17, 18 ;  IK.  ziv.  24,  zr.  12,  xxiL  44; 
Hos.  iv.  14;  Job  zzzvi.  14;  Lndan,  Ziici«i,3& 
De  Bed  Syrd,  27,  51  ;  Gesenius,  Thetamn,  i.  r. 
Cnp,  p.  1196 ;  Movent,  Pkoenizier,  \,^^kc; 
Spencer,  De  Legilnu  Eebratonan,  i.  p.  561.) 

V.  The  most  important  intdlectoal  invotifli  if 
man,  that  of  letters,  waa  onivennllj  ■ssoted  hf 
the  Gi«eks  and  lUnnans  to  have  baen  uiiiiiiiiiiiifUrf 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  CHbe4 
written  statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Hseiala^ 
V.  57,  58,  who  inddentally,  in  giving  an  srooat  d 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  nvs  that  they  mt 
by  race  Gephjraeans ;  and  that  lie  had  iuu-itiisd 
by  inquiry  that  the  Gephjnwans  were  FhoaidM^ 
amongst  thoM  Phoenicians  who  came  orer  with 
Cadmus'  into  BoAotia,and  instructing  the  Gn^ii 
many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught  then  likf  ne 
letters.  It  was  an  eiisy  step  from  this  to  hAim, « 
many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  PfascnieHV 
mtented  letters. 

*■  Phoenfcres  priml.  flunae  si  aedltm,  ansi 
Ifankuram  nullbus  vurrm  sifcnaiv  flgiirls.* 

LcCAV's /'KarMl.  UL  B^  tt. 
This  belief,  however,  was  not  nnivenol ;  and  Pliif 
the  Elder  express^w  his  own  opinion  that  th«y  wm 
of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  ivlates  the  opisiii  rf 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  hj  the  E^jpti*>i 
and  of  othenc  that  thej  were  inveoteJ  br  dv 
Syrians  (^Ycrf.  ffi§t.  vii.  hi).  Now,  m  l*hoaJa« 
has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  the  tmne  hiDgiap* 
Hebrew,  the  question  ariseti  whether  Hebiew  throm 
any  light  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  isTCtfM 
of  letters,  on  the  qyestion  of  who  invented  tfaca.  * 
on  the  universal  belief  of  antjquitj  that  the  kis*- 
ledge  of  them  was  communicated  to  the  Oiteb  hf 
the  Phoenicians.  The  answer  is  u  follows:  Hdbrtv 
literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  Uteratare  rsfictiif 
the  pi  ease  date  of  the  invention  of  leCtenk  sod  ihi 
name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors ;  but  the  uotf 
of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  sie  is 
accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  FhsesKicr 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  lettcfs  to  tie 
Greeks :  for  manr  of  the  names  of  lettns  in  tl> 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaning  n  Ortek, 

might  mean  ■•  Eastern."  or  one  tram  Ite  Ksst,  lite  te 
name  "  Norman.*  ur  "  Fleming."  or,  sSiU  dor  ckself.  ikt 
**  Western  "  or  *•  Sunthern.'*  In  RngUsh.  Wtt  theii^ff 
sense  for  JTnifln,  the  name  would  nma  "OMm"  "t 
*«  Autient,"  and  an  etymohiclcal  stpBltaum  nll^  ^ 
given  to  a  line  of  Sopboeles.  In  wkkh  OidBM  k  &•>• 
tkmed: 

*0  nfu«  KaBfiov  rov  vdAct  sda  tftH' 
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■HdUDg  in  the  cori-"wpoudii!g  tetters  of  yet  their  (J reek  uaineB  are  Dot  io  *Kc  Hebrew  o« 
sMwivw.  For  esuDpIe'  the  four  tiwt  letters  of  rhoenimn,  but  in  the  Ammaic  form.  There  H  « 
mt  Greek  tliihabet,  ^ipha,  Beta,  CJamma,  IX'ita,  '  peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  calM  hf 
•M  uot  Vo  be  eipbin«Kl  through  the  (ireek  lanj^iap- ;  gninimarinns  the  stains  emphatk'us,  in  whii-n  the 
hat  the  jonespouding  four  tirht  lettew  of  the  Ht-  |  termination  d  (K^)  ia  added  to  a  noun,  modifjing 
aly-hnbet,  vix.  Aleph,  Beth,  (3imel,  [Mleth,    j^  according  to  certain  laws.     Originally  thia  termi- 

nition  wa*  pivbaHy  identical  with   the  detiniU 
aiiirle  *•  ha;    which,  insttrnd  of  beinp  prefixed,  wan 
subjoined  to  the  nouii,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the 
dctiuite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.   This 
form  in  &  is  found  to  exist  in  the  oldeNt  specimen 
of  Aramaic   in   the   Bible,   J>;'fr  snhitdWid,  in 
cienesis  xxxi.   47,  ^here  aahtiduth,  testimoiir,  is 
used  by  I^baii  in  the  staOts  emphaticus.     Kow  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of  a  considerable 
proportion   of  the   "  Cadmeian    lettere"   in  the 
<ireek  alphabet  are   in   this  Aramaic  form,  such 
its  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  Theta,  Iota, 
Kappa,  Lamda ;  and  although  this  fiict  by  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to  su|iport  an  elaborate  tlieorj  on  the 
(iubject,  it  seems  in  faTour,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  of  the 
rt)njecture  that  when  the  (irpeks  originally  receired 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  by  which  the 
se%'eral  letters  were  taught  to  them  were  Aramaic. 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  (iosenius,  that  the 
Creeks  themM*lves  made  the  addition  in  all  tbeit 
cases,  in  order  to  gire  the  words  a  (iieek  termina- 
tion, as  *<  they  did  with  other  Pho«inciaii  wordsi 
as  melet,  ndxBa,  nevel,  rdfika."     Jf,  however,  a 
list  is  examined  of  I*hoenician  words  naturalized  in 
Greek,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  ending  in  d 
has  been  the  favourite  mode  of  accommodating 
them  to  the  Greek  language.     For  example,  the 
following   sixteen   words  aie  si^dfied   by    Bleek 
{FinleitHitg  in  dts  i4.  71,  p.  69j,  as  having  been 
commiiniciitnl    through    the    Phtwniriiiiis    to    the 
Greeks :    ^dpiot  =  nireil ;    KitrvdfjMfiOP  =  kiiin** 
mfin ;  edwptipot  =  sapplr ;  fi^^^a,  /Avpor  =  mnr 
Kwrla,    Kotnrla  =  ketrtah  ;     0<r(renror  =  *«&v  ; 
AfiSoyot,  \tfiatmr6s  =  levonih ;  fivtrffos  =  bAti; 
icitAiyov  =  kanimon:  /Adi^im  =  iiiaii :  <pvK0t  =  ]4k\ 
avicdfuyos  =  shikm&h ;  vdfiKa  =  nevel ;  icipvprn  = 
kinuor  ;    KdfiriKot  =  g&ni&l  ;   ii^^a^v  =  eravte. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  the>e  ^ixteen.  only  four 
end  in  a  in  (ireek  which  have  not  a  similar  termi- 
nation in  Hebrew ;  and,  of  these  four,  one  is  a  Ut« 
Alexandrine   translation,   and   two  are   names  of 
musicnl  instruments,  which,  very  probnbly,  majr 
first  have  been  communicatM  to  ti  reeks,  tlnougb 
Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.     And,  under  any  cutnim- 
stances,  the  proportion  of  the  Thoeiiician  ward* 
j  which  end  in  a  in  (iieek  is  too  small  to  wamm 
I  the  inference   that  any  common  practice  of  thi 
(ireeks  in  this  respect  will  awMunt  for  tlie  seem- 
ing fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  Cadmeian  lettvrt 
aie  in  the  Anunaic  !i*it»s  nnphnticHS.    The  infer- 
rnre,  therefojf,   from  their  endings  in  a  rpmainr 
.  unshaken.     Still  this  mu^t  not  l»e  reganleil  in  any 
I  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  hf 
those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  language.    This  is  a 
whi»lly  distinct  (l^e^ti^^n.  ami  fjir  inoi-e  oWure; 
thouirh  much  deferenct*  on  the  ]K>int  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  (Je^iiiuji,  who,  from  the  internal*  evi. 
d«'nce   of  the  names  of  tlie  Semitic    lettem.  ha^ 

sIgniflcatloD :  while  the  Syrians  ase  other  word*  to  ezpreir 
the  same  Ideas.    Thus  e|^(C  h>  Arsmaic  means  only  IWO. 


ntially  the  nme  woi-ds,  are  to  be  ex]>Uined 
_     ^  Hebrew.      Thus  in   Hebrew  Aleph  or   Kle})h  i 
^■2,    mnini  an  ox ;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  house ;  Gamal  a  | 
■I-T.   oraiel ;   and   Deleth  a  door.     And   the  same    is  > 
\^  CMmtally,  though  not  always  so  clearly,  the  case ' 
SI-  with  almost  all  the  sixteeu  earliest  Gi-eek  letters ' 
' .V  Md  to  have  been  brought  over  from  I^hoeuiiia  by  i 
;^V  OKhnua,  ASrAEFlKAMNOnPST;!'  and{ 
"^r  .  allied   on   this   aocoimt   I'hoenician    or  Cadmeian 
'J.\  kttcn  {ffervdot.  1.  c  ;  Tliny,  Hint.  Nat.  vii.  57; 
"^;.  MTs  Greek  Oram,   i.   p.  '2).      Moreover,   aa  to 
.^.  Wilting,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially 
.';.'  Hw  mme  as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient 
_J   Grtck  letters — a  £ict  which,  taken  lir  itself,  would 
^  ^  aoi  prore  that  the  Giieeks  received  them  from  the 
PlMwnkiaaa,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have 
'^=^- '  Mosvwl  them  from  the  Greeks ;  but  whit  h,  viewed 
^rt  fai  eonnexion  with  Greek  trail  it  ions  on  the  subject, 
^^,Md  with  the  significance  of  the  lettera  in  Hebrew, 
"[^mmim  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  lettera  were 
^^.  tmaifMrted  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.     It  is  true 
— '..  ilMt  modern  Hebrew  writing  and  the  later  Greek 
J  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemblance  to 
other ;  but  this  is  owing  partly  to  gradual 
igH  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
',!•  the  6ct  that  the  chai-acter  in  which  Hebi-ew  Bibles 
.   '^  ^  jn  BOW  printed,  called  the  A  ssy  riau  or  square  charao- 
'  W»  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
^    ^jbofc  aMDM  to  have  bei>n  Kiunt  in  the  Babylonian 
r>^  'apUfHy,  and  afterwards  p-ailually  adopted  by  them 
•  '^JB  their  return  to  Pale»tiue.    ((iesenius,  Qetchichte 
^  '     ;ifr  HwbrMischm  Spntcht  nnd  Schrift^  p.  156.) 
■""  ''     ^  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
«gBt  due  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
^^:^'jl^  the   Ilioeuician   characters,    which   evidently 
although  very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of 
Jtoang  children,  to  represent  the  object  which 
of  the  letter  Mgnifie<l.     Thus  the  earliest 
has  some  vague  reM>ml>innce  to  an  ox's  head» 
10  a  camel's  back,  Didtrth  to  the  door  of  a 
^^•n  to  a  hook  or  peg.     Again,  the  written 
ddled  respectively,  Lameil  (:m  ox-goad),  Ayin 
'3v  Qoph  (the  biick  of  the  head ),  Keish  or  Koash 
Md),  and  Tav  (a  dtNM  i,  aie  all  efforts,  more  oi 
ccnful,  tc  pourtray  the  things  signified  by 
It  is  aaid  that  this  is  equally  true  of 
pbonetiG  hieroglypliios ;  but,  however  thii^ 
.  tnere  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  in 
J  the  formation  of  an  alphabet ;  when  th^ 
representing  the  component  sounds  or  hnlt- 
or  a  word  by  figures  wai»  once  ronoeived 
original  idea  of  thus  repieM>uting  huun<i>, 
peculiarly  fi^licitous,   was    by   no    mninN 
s^and  millkm?  of  men  lived  and  die«l  without 
ing  to  any  one  of  them. 

usion,  it  may   not  be  unimporttnt  to 

that,  although  fo  many  letters  of  the  (irei'k 

hare  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoraician, 


■Izlli  letter,  afterwards  dirased.  and  now  gene^ 

bj  the  Ba«ne  of  IHitanima  (fhmi  IHonysius.  L 

uaqwcaUoDably  tbe  same  as  the  Ui^irew  leltrr 


j  and  not  an  ox ;  tbe  word  for  "door"  in  Aramak  is  not 
.1  annment  of  Gesen.ns  agafnsi  ih.    hSi.  »«t  JTin  =  while  the  six  following  name,  of  OaJ 
tawnU«.noflbelelt«mlii,th«t«llhonKhd..i»bl»i-*«  I  nwian  leilernan*  no*  ArsBalc:  W,^\  D^.  KO  W 
%f  the  uam^  art  biitli  Arsinau-  and  !t«'crew.  ««!<'  i  Q!)^),  n^p,  ^]Y 
w  aai  Arduualc;  at  ImiiU  i:oi  Ui  tbe  Hebraw  1 


5«S  PHOR08 

trriTvd  «i  m*  conriiLsicm  U«it  they  were  invented 
wy  tJic  rhoeuidnjis  [PaiSotjraphie,  |>,  294), 

tUtfTftittre. — In  Eogliih,  see  Kwirick'i  Phoe- 
nicut^  iMnAoUt  1855  :  in  LntUi,  the  cenond  part 
fit  Ba-'h»rt'*  Gftfci^i'flpAw  Sacra,  onder  the  titl« 
'*  CAimnn/*  aiid  G«>«QiuA'ft  work,  Scr^twae  Lin- 

Lip«ine*  18'^7 :  in  Gerraim,  thi  exhaustire  work 
:f  Mover»,  Di*  Phoenhkr^  and  Daa  Phoenuixche 
AUerthmtt,  5  vda.,  Berlin,  184i-I856;  mi  artkle 
on  rbe  Aitie  tntliiect  by  Moven,  iti  fclrGch  And  Gni- 
hir'<*  £■*'  '.  ati^l  an  article  in  the  ame 

work  by  i'  Pnl&ugrap^iie.    See  likewise, 

<',ewnk;I^  .       4  ti^r  Hebnlisclutn  Sprache und 

Scftrtft,  L^ipaig,  IHlo;  Blei'k'»  Emieitung  in  du 
Atte  TfMt*ifnent^  fi«rtm,  18(^0.  Dioenicinn  lQscn}>- 
Ijoiii  discovered  ainoe  tlie  time  of  iiesemiis  havij 
(K-eii  fkiiblialied  Uy  Judas,  ^^*<i#  d^f?*on.f(m^iW  dfi 
tit  tamjm  Phinitienfif  H  d4  la  Ain^/w  Lihyqm^ 
iViR,  1847,  aii.l  fortf-rtve  oth<»r  inscriptions  have 
Wn  publialied  by  the  Abbe  B<»nrgmle,  Paris,  lrt5'2, 
foL  In  1846  m  votive  tublet  was  discovered  at 
Mfirseilli!%  it*jiecting  which  see  Mov^ers'  Phoeni- 
tu^Ae  TVxttf,  1847»  In  1855,  an  inficrlption  was 
dii!ioov«red  at  Sidon  uq  th«  i&rcophatnia  of  a  Sidonian 
king  named  EttchmunazaTf  respecting;  which  »ee 
Dietrich '4  ZtMt  Sidonische  Inschriftmi^  und  cme 
alU  Phoenittiche  Ktfnujtiruohrift^  Marburg,  1855, 
anii  Ewnld's  Erktiirwiij  der  grossm  Phoatuiachm 
ttvichrift  von  Svltm^  Gottingen,  1856t  4to* ;  frmti 
the  seventh  Tolume  of  the  AhhijfvJhnffen  der  K6- 
niflkker  Qesettschtj/t  tu  GOttin^en*  Information 
t^^jpecting  these  works,  and  others  on  Phoeniciuu 
iim:nptiou*,  U  given  by  bleek,  ppi.  64, 65.  [E.  T.] 

PHOR'08  (♦(Spot :  Pharea,  Foro)  =  PaEOSH 
(t  Iwlr.  V.  if,  ii.  26). 

YERYQlAf^pvyia:  PAiv,7w\  Perhapa there 
ia  no  geoj^mphical  term  in  tije  New  TcstAment  which 
in  lew  r'4ip(ible  of  an  exjir t  definition.  Many  iiiap« 
eonvey  the  impiussion  that  it  was  txiordinate  with 
auch  t^rrofl  as  Bithynia,  Ciiicia,  or  Galntia.  But  in 
fact  thei-e  waa  00  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till 
considerably  after  the  first  estabtiiihment  of  Chns- 
tianity  iu  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  The  word 
Wb*  rather  ethnological  than  politiml,  and  denoted, 
\n  a  vague  manner,  the  westem  part  of  the  central 
region  of  thnt  pieninjsula.  Acooi-dingly,  in  two  of  the 
thr**  places  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioiiefi  in  a 
manu4*r  not  intendt?fi  to  be  invcm  {Bif\96yrfS  T^y 
^pvylav  Kol  T^y  roAariieV  x<^paf'  Acts  ivi.  6  ; 

^pvyloMf^  Acts  iviii.  23),  the  former  ha>nng  roferenue 
to  the  second  ml  fisionary  journey  of  St.  Paiil,  the  latter 
to  the  tliiiid.  Nor  is  the  remaining  pa&sige  (Acts 
ll.  10)  inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration 
of  th'vse  foretgn  Jews  vtho  came  to  Jorusalera  at 
Pentecost  (though  it  does  follow,  in  some  degree,  m 
icogniphiud  order  I  having  no  refei-ene©  to  political 
hoiHidaries,  By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an 
(Atensive  district,  which  oontributed  portions  to 
neveral  Itoman  provinces,  imd  varying  portions  at 
differetkt  times.  As  to  il^  phybical  i£arflcteni>tii^ 
{|  wafi  geoemlly  a  lable-Lnud,  but  with  constderabU 
»%riBty  of  appeaiaucie  and  soil,  hicrei'al  towns  roen* 
tioned  in  the  New Te^istament  were  Phrygian  towns; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Iconium  and  Colossae:  but  it 
IB  tetter  to  cliws  them  witJi  the  p]x>v1nc«s  to  which 
tkfy  politically  betongi^i.  All  over  this  district  t^e 
Jews  were  probably  numerous.  They  wtine  first 
Uitraduoed  there  by  Antiuchu!*  the  <ji«»t  (Joseph. 
dittt  xH.  3,  S4J ;  «n^  we  have  rtbunitint  pnxif  of  th^ir 


PHUT,  put 

IMiBsence  tlierr  fitJin  Acta  lUr.  1 1.  iJv,  I,  t^,«^l 
«■  from  Act*  ii.  10.  [^^et  Puiur^a^  «.]  [J.illj 

PHITD^^#o^;=:PuuT  (Jod.  iL  tS;  m^M 
xrrii.  10).' 

FHFBAH  (rna:  ^api:   P 
servant,  probably  his  anDour-ltti.: 
xiv«  1;,  who  aooompaujed  hii 
to  the  c^irap  of  the  Midianit' - 

PHU'RIM  (riv  ^povpoi :  ^wMm^,  l^iu  B,t 
[PtmiM.] 

PHUT,  PUT  (DIB:    ♦    *        - 
PA«I,  Lihpts^  Lib^ii^  Afrit 
the  list  of  the  N)n»  of  If  "'^ 
elsewhere  npptie<l  to 
Jn  Uio  lint  it  follow; 

cedes  <>nann.     The  ^-  iX^-Ls^ 

from  Babylonia  to  Fr  f^tk^rf 

Mizraim    rt    '  '     '  •'  - 

thjtiugh    I 
A  h'ita  to   I 
blisbcd  at  hnt 
wards  wei"e  ^p-^ 

asoeDdbg  t  4| 

settlemeni 

chain  eriejiJi..-  ...^..^  ;..-...,  ^l.  ..,^m  ^~, 
a  smaller  region,  at  least  at  the  ttr»t^  aeiU  lit  i 
uaanites  holding  the  fno«t  oortb^TQ  pceiU*.  Vt 
cannot  pla^;  tl»e  tract  of  Phot  iiof  id  Mt')t%^mi^ 
would  tlius  seem  thnt  it  was  altOuat  pamUelto^ 
of  the  Wixmitc-  1 1  not  be  llBitkr  li| 

nuith  :this  pu>  weQ  afirae  vtlkl 

But  it  muf^t  U'  .  .  that  m  ofdv  ( 

nations  or  tribes  of  tiie  Etocki  of  Cuih,  Kbaii, 
and  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  a»  tiiat  wt  lste» 
fened  to  l>e  that  of  the  principal  natnea,  ttj  i 
iji  also  possible  that  PHttt  may  be  mentiiB^l 
supplementary  rnatmcr.  perhaps  «§  * 
oountjj  dependent  on  Egypt, 

The  tew  mentiotn  of  Phut  m  tK*  l^il 
indti  ate,  as  already  rettK*tr/ 
of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  ■ 
from  Egypt.  It  is  notioeabh!  thit  Liij'  ttc^* 
in  the  li^  of  Noah's  dtwoeadilita  «ad*  lA  tb  p^ 
phetjcal  Sctiptures.  loiish  pr«tttUj  mkm  a^ 
tion  of  Phut  as  a  remote  tiaticii  «r  eeoidtfyt  •*•• 
the  A.  \\  h«5  f*UL,  as  io  the  Mmit^  M 
(U.  Uvi,  19).  Nahum,  wamlnf  Nt»rfa!i  H^* 
tail  of  No-Amon,  s^w^Wn  of  Ou^  «oi  Vtsamm  J 


the  strength  of  tli*»  F: 

'J^LTd 

Lubim  Rs  its  hei|iei> 

Phut  in  Nechn's   -^rrii 

,  «rt 1  »*^  L 

(Jtlvi.  9).      K**^kt        !       V 

Lud  as  stipplyni. 

and  as  shading 

'1 

of  Egypt,  in   1. 

Persia,  ai,  1  - ' 

aario«,  as 

From  til       ,        ^ 

t 

to   the  eiact   fiosition  oi 

'  V                                   f 

unless  ini!«?i'it  in  SnKtTm 

V                            t 

and  Liibni: 

indiente  n  \ 

the  Egy[. 

Egypt,  ri. 

tiou  was  -  ^ 

In  the  am  ivnl  tlgyi 

^kiQiweMlM 

natnfv  thnt  may  b.^  ci 

.BSJaairtA 

The   tribos   or"  I 

hmA 

PKTIT  Of   LX  N 

t4M 

iTppitfteul  "^hut,      ,*.-.. 

^  .,  ..  .tiftil™ 

ttiey  ate  never  fi»utid  m  :i 

(?(c^'»iqAiutl  Iwt,  W 1^ 

PHTT,  rUT 

al  statements  of  the  power  and  pit)we0i 
a.  If  one  people  be  iDdkated  by  them, 
xnpare  the  Napbtahim  of  the  Bible. 
IM.]  It  aeenw  nnlikelj  that  the  Nine 
d  correspond  t^  Phut,  as  their  name 
ur  as  a  gec^pvptakal  term  in  nae  in  the 
torical  inscriptionii,  though  it  maj  be 
at  several  welUknovn  names  there  take 

those  of  indiridual  tribes;  but  this  is 
ble  ezphmation.  The  second  name  is 
ia.  TO-Ptrr,  *•  the  region  of  the  Bow," 
rO-MfclKU-PET,  '*  the  region,  the  isUnd 

"  whence  we  conjecture  the  name  of 
•me.    Id  the  geographical  lists  the  latter 

in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PCT, 
(e  all  others,  in  the  lists  of  the  southern 
countiies  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
e  read  PET  is  an  unstrung  bow,  which 

was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
ving,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter 
1  i^  a  name  of  Nubia,  periiaps,  however, 
ig  so  large  a  territorj  as  the  names 
ioiied.  The  reading  KENS  is  extremelj 
icauise  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in 
u  far  as  we  are  awai^,  and  still  more 
bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  its 

which  from  the  Egyptian  usage  as  to 
ves  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it 
iniployed  as  a  determinative  of  KENS. 
KENS  would  therefore  be  followed  bj 
•  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nubia. 
;t  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
explained  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria, 
ise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  tlw  oom- 
ind,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
fmbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates 
ing  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 

to  the  messengers  of  Cambyses,  telling 
.y  that  when  the  king  of  the  Persians 
X)  strong  a  bow  so  easily,  he  might  come 

Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
>  (iii.  21,  22,  ed.  Rawlinson:   Sir  G. 

note).  For  the  hieroglyphic  names  see 
leogr.  Inschr, 

:ic  Hlct^^I^*!"  must  also  be  oom- 
Phut.  The  Hrst  syllable  being  the  article, 
Kirly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is 
he  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond 
and  Chnmpollion  conjectures  it  to  mean 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Coptic  name  of  the  similar  eastern 

*A.pA.&IA.,  TA.pA.fLlAo  the 

ion  pait  of  l^ypt  and  Arabian  Nome 
sous  ies  VharoonM,  ii.  pp.  28-31,  243). 
(  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to 
M  than  to  Phut.  To  take  a  broad  view 
tidii,  a],  the  names  which  we  have  men- 
be  reasonably  coimected  with  the  Hebrew 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Naph- 
e  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of  Phut, 
crmized  with  peoples  of  the  latter  stock, 
rer,  reoMnable  to  suppose  that  the  PET 
ent  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical  desig- 
ettponds'  to  the  Pliut  of  the  Bible,  which 
efore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the 
nre  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian 
is  identification  would  account  tor  the 
Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Ge- 
thstaiiding  the  ordfr  of  the  other  namw; 
)uu»  bu-u  t'rum  remote  t.nae»  a  depaua- 
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eocy  of  Egypt,  ezorptmg  m  the  short  paiod  «l 
Ethiopian  sapremacy,  and  the  longer  time  of  Ethi- 
opian independence.  The  Egyptiab  name  of  Gush, 
KEESH,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia. '  The  governor  of  Nubin  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESH,  perhaps  because  his  authority  czteoded 
beyond  Nubia.  The  ideotiticatioa  of  Phut  with 
Nubia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  pro* 
phets:  on  the  contrary,  the  great  importance  ol 
Nubia  in  their  time,  which  comprehended  tliat  ol 
the  Ethiopian  supremacy,  would  aooount  for  theii 
speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support  of  Egypt,  and  as 
furnishing  it  with  warriors. 

The  identiHcation  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to 
attempts  to  find  the  name  in  African  geography « 
which  we  shall  not  here  eiamine,  as  such  mere  simi- 
larity of  sound  is  a  most  unsafii  guide.     [R.  S.  P.] 

PHUTAH  (m^ :  «ow( :  Phwi\  One  of  the 
sons  nf  Issachar  (Gen.  zlvi.  13),  and  founder  of 
the  tbxoWj  of  the  Punitu.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num. 
zxvi.  23  he  is  called  Pua,  though  the  Heb.  \m  Uie 
same ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  Puau  is  another  form 
of  the  name. 

PHTGELXUB  («^YeXAof,  or  «^Xof :  Phi. 
gelua),  2  Tim.  i.  15.  A  Christkm  counactsd  with 
those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Pkul  speaks  as  tamed 
awaj  from  himself.  It  is  open  to  queition  whether 
their  repudiation  of  the  Apostle  was  jomed  with  a  de- 
clension from  the  fiuth  (eee  Buddaeus,  Ecd,  Apottol. 
ii.  310),  and  whethei  tlie  open  display  of  the  feeling 
of  Asia  took  place — at  least  so  fiu*  as  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes  were  concerned — at  Rome.  It  was  at 
Rome  that  Onesiphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse, 
showed  the  kindness  for  which  the  Apostle  invokes 
a  blessing  on  his  household  in  Asia :  so  perhaps  it 
was  at  Rome  that  Phygellus  displayed  that  dumge 
of  feelins  towards  St.  I'kul  which  the  Aportle's 
former  fmlowers  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  nnlikelj 
that  St.  Pkul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus 
had  movly  neglected  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity 
at  Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv. 
16)  the  Apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  sup- 
port was  expected :  or  he  may  hav#  been  a  leader 
of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
as  the  Apostle  describes  at  an  earlier  period  (PhiL 
i.  15, 16)  opponng  him  there. 

Dean  Ellicott,  on  2  Tim.  i.  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  commcntaton  as  to  the 
exact  force  of  the  phrase  **  they  which  are  in  Asia," 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversiou 
fi-om  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  himself  seems  to  have 
foreseen  it  (Acis  xx.  30) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  inconsistent  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
state  of  Asia  at  a  later  period  which  we  have  in  tlie 
first  thre«  chaptcn  of  the  KeveUtion.   [W.  T.  B.] 

PHYLACTERY.    [Frontlets.] 
PI-BESETH  (HOn-'B:   Bo^^wrrM:   Ah 

vv 

bastuM),  a  town  of  Lower  Eg)*pt,  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxx.  17).  In  hieroglyphics 
ito  name  is  written  BAHEST,  BASl,  ana  UA- 
B AH  EST,  followed  by  the  determinative  sign  for  ac 
Egyptian  city,  which  was  probably  not  pranounced. 

The  Coptic  forms  are  BA-Cf^t  with  the  article 

ni  pitsfixcd,  IloffLA.cTe,  Ilof- 
^A-c-f ,  4>o-cfLA.cei.  BofA-cxi. 

rioT A-Cf",  Mwl  the  Greek.  Bo^/Bckftii.  Bei- 
3a<rTot.     The  funst  and  sfoond  hieragljpbic  names 
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wt  the  Hitn^  M  thQ«e  cf  lUt  §^4i*v  of  the  piMOe, 
WmI  the  fcJilid  tignifies  tlie  abole  of  BAH^:.ST.  IhAt 
godHf^&it.  It  is  prttbAble  that  Bx\UKST  is  on  ordukic 
mixle  of  wi  ktkog,  and  that  the  word  waks  always  pro- 
boiuioed^  00  it  wi»  sometimes  written,  BAST.  It 
Meint  as  {f  the  <3tril  oame  wiu  B  \  H  biST,  and  the 
iAcred.  HA-BAHli^T,  It  ia  diffipilt  to  trace  tiu> 
15  nt  syltuble  of  the  Hebrew  and  o"  the  Coptic 
■iiH  Gre*k  forau!  ia  the  hierogifph^i  equivaleats* 
Then?  IB  a  fiiniibf  cox  in.  the  nMn«4  HA-HIi^f^AK, 

KonfCipi,  rTonrCIpI,  BoStrum,  Busi^U. 
Di.  Bnjgjsdh  and  M.  Dev^ria  leaid  Pli  or  PA,  in* 
itead  of  HA ;  but  this  i&  not  proved.  It  may  be 
cuiijitrtured  thnt  in  pronunciutiua  the  ma»culiDe 
ddiiHU*  article  PEPA  or  PEK  wi»  predx^l  to  HA, 
M  could  be  done  m  Coptic:  in  the  andeiit  language 
the  wortl  App<^L&  \o  be  common^  wheiieac  it  is  ma^ 
en  line  iii  tlie  lat*^r.  Or  it  may  be  suggwted  that 
the  Hi:&t  syllfthle  or  first  letter  was  a  prelix  of  this 
viilpir  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  iti  Oopttc»  The 
njimu  of  Phiiiie  tnay  jjerbups  aflonl  a  thli^d  eipiana- 
tiou,  for  it  i^  written  KELEK-T.,  EELEK,  and 
P-IlELEK  (Bjugsch,  Gmgr,  Inachr.  i.  156,  Noa. 
1^26,  ^21\\  whecice  it  would  seem  that  tho  sign 
city  (not  abode)  Wits ociinmon,  an  in  the  first  form  the 
fefniuiii^  article,  ju»d  in  tn«  last,  thf?  inA&culine  one, 
is  ii*«il.  and  tliis  would  admit  of  tlie  reading 
PA-BAisT,  '•  iJie  [city]  t.f  Bubjuti*  [tiie  goddess]." 
Bubdstis  was  sitii4te  on  the  west  bink  of  the 
Pibisiac  nr  Buba&titf*  bi^Dch  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Biib«*tite  nome,  about  40  mile*  fr<»ra  ibe  central 
yni  of  Momphi&.  lie^xnJotus  s|.NBtks  of  it«  site  as 
Imvuii;  been  ^li^cHl  by  thof^  who  dug  tlie  canals  for 
Se^iiM^trLi,  Aud  attprward&  by  die  laboiLr  of  crimiuaU 
under  iSabiwdd  the  EthiopJau,  or,  lather,  the  Ethio- 
p  WW  dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  ^od- 
de7«  Bnbt^tis  i\&  well  woitliy  ot'  dej^riptionf  being 
inori;  U'fVLiiifid  tluin  any  other  known  to  him.  It 
liiy  ill  tlic  midst  of  the  city » whidi«  kiviiig  been  raised 
Gn»  moiMids,  overlooked  it  on  eveiy  fide.  An  arti- 
twu\i  ctunil  encompns&ed  it  with  the  itiAien  of  the 
Nile, and  was  bi'AutiHed  by  trees  on  its  bank.  Thei^ 
wiifi  only  4  narrow  approach  leinjing  to  a  loftj  gate- 
wrty.  The  enclosure  thus  lonned  was  surroundetj 
by  It  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures  \  within  was  the 
luniple,  sujrouudcd  by  a  giove  of  fine  trees  (ii. 
\M t  138),  Sir  Guixiner  VVilkiufeon  olftcrves  that 
the  rtiiiit  of  the  city  uiid  ttmiple  confirm  this 
avt<ount.  The  height  of  the  mounds  and  the  site 
of  the  temple  are  yeij  remarkable,  as  Well  as 
tlie  beauty  of  the  ktter,  whiclj  was  "  of  the 
(iuest  reii  granite.'*  It  "  was  sunouuded  \>j  a 
»ncred  enclosure,  about  6'>0  feet  stjuAie  .  ,  ,  bejond 
which  was  a  lai-ger  cij^uit,  measurin,;  ^40  teol  bv 
12U0,  contuinjng  tJie  minor  one  and  the  canal. ' 
The  temple  is  enttjeJy  ruuied,  but  the  names  of 
Khm<!se&  11.  of  the  lath  dynasty,  t'serken  I.  (OBor- 
ebon  I.)  of  the  ciiud, and  Nekht-bar-heb  (Necta- 
nebo  1.)  of  the  jrnjcth,  have  been  found  here,  ai  well 
as  that  of  the  eponymous  g«ddes«  BAST.  There 
ait>  also  remains  of  the  ancient  houfCM  of  the  town, 
*i)d,  **  amidu  tbe  houses  on  tJie  N.W.  sjdo  are  the 
thick  Willis  of  a  tbit,  which  proiert«d  the  t«tnple 
i-jlow  "  iSiyim  by  Sir  G.  WilJuuwu  in  RawlitisoQ*t 
/Unid'Atis,  vol .  ii,  pp,  2 1 9,  pljin.  wad  1 02).  Buba^tis 
thus  hod  a  tort,  besides  being  stmng  from  its  height. 


0KW9fi  inkffniM  laptx  JlW  Jcxvl,  I);  A.  V,*""  n|?tir«l 
stone**  (Num.  JtjullL  tH)%  aim*M\  Mulua,  In  K*.  *^iU> 
11,  with  l^n  ;  xuirwr  ic,i>vaTo^  ^  atMSotniitum  cuttittdii 
^*Y.  "  chamW  oil  tmst^r^-  \"  UiUili.  mkiftuUM  h»ttum:r. 


TM*  guUitua  UAST,  who  *m  U^ikm^md 
of  worship,  was  tlie  mam  m  lISKTt  ^  i 
offirt.  Bothniunesi 
md  the  cat  woa  Acnd  tc  tben, 
siderK  the  goddess  Bulavtu  #  U  the  >»»•  if^ 
mis  lit.  Ki7),  »Dd  that  thk  »  thee 
in  E(^t  ID  the  <lr«dc  pencil  Is  i 
Dome  Speoa  ArteinidciQ  of  a  TtA  tiafli  _ 
to  PESHT,  and  probably  nl  a  iiin^tiiiiiin  vv 
or  Tillage.  The  hictoHM  tfmkB  ii  lh$  mid  b- 
yrrJ  of  the  ^iddos  held  at  Bal^ys  m^t^ 
and  most  largely  ntt«iifl«d  «f  lb*  K|jyiM  fcA» 
It  was  pvtdently  the  flMMt  p^fiilw,  «<  a  «■' 
great  iiceuce,  iik«  thft  g^f«it  ll«ltiD  fctfnnltfll 
i^yjid  el-BerldWecr  cxlefndjnl  a«  TattMl  AtttHH 
(ii!  59,  60). 

There  are  scaredjr  tmj  hkl«rtial  Wf^m  4  % 
basthi  in  the  Eg^jrptian  anitak.    la  Itetf^  «^ 
it  is  nlated  that  in  Ch*  Ui»r  of  Hiwliia.  m  ^ 
flnt  Idiig  0r  tlie  iiod  djiMrty  («A  «r.  .< 
chasm  of  the  «Arth  c/^imimi  at  Bvhvda,  mk  me* 
perished  (Cotr'a  Ameit^  Ft^mm^  M«A  fl 
m,  99).     This  i»  ranwlid 
of  earthquakea  nxm  ftm\^mA  to  8|«1^  ttM 
eaithqiiakie  ia  of  ray  rmiY  •"cciirrvuLY.   iVi 
iu  the  list  oonxteelej  vr 
of  the  xxiifid   t|" 
Bubo^ti! 
either  i 
it  I 


its   Dfu 

I>OL.]       1  hu>    it    . 

hnpoitonoe  wbeti 

"The  V 

follbj 

cuptivir.        -  .„. 

nesir  together,  and 

fmm  the  East  tiiaj  <  \ 

PICTUBE-*     In  two  pt  t^  I 
which  **  picture "    ia   usej    tn  A.  V.  J 
idoUtruus  ivpneseDtailociA,  cM^flT  ll 
or  more  usuallr  stones  **  poctllf •C' 
in  low  relief,  or  mgimrtJ  aii4  «■!■ 
14;  Layard,  Hi^^  ^  B^,  «.J0lw4 
pQctures,  in  th«  tDodcm 
known  to  the  Jcvra ;  but  miaijiad  i 
dmwlngs  oa  wall^  fv  oii  V'aaJ,  as  i 
must  have  been   f 
WiUdwon,  A»c.  i 
itad  of  poortniiift  ;  t.,^. . 
sent  by  Alemotlm  lo 
§6),     Tli«  •*  pkcliir«s  r. 
were  probably^  m^H^uiii, 
iiigs,  and  the  *•  apptta  of  e«U  * 
fruit  or  foli:r— 

gr«DHt«a  (1  ,.      TW 

were  oniaoke:  i^etami  oai 

[Bkioss.] 

PIEOE  OF  GOLD-    IWiLf. 
the  elhptical  ftiprMiikju  *^  aU 
a   paiaage    r(tf|^octtit(    Ka 
*'took  iritii  hitD  Con  taloiti  «f  i 
sand  <»r  gold,  aful  Uq  t*M|pt  d  \ 
T.  &>— 9iippliai       ^  _  _ 

Tbe  ftii.aihir  exprcMBioa  i^yiat:^  Ji^i 

a.  rp?r~ 

kasts  \  r, 


FIKCIC  OF  SILVER 

tfttt  nord  nsdentood  appeain  to  be  shekels,  pmhnuly 
ju*t:fMB  the  inaertion  of  that  definite  word.  [PiccK 
C  Silver.]  The  same  expression,  if  a  weight 
of  gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  follow - 
inf  punfre :  **  And  king  Solomon  nuuie  two  hun- 
drad  targets  [of]  beaten  gold:  six  hundred  of  goM 
went  to  one  target  **  (I  K.  z.  16).  Here  the  A.  V. 
■upplieB  the  word  *' shekels,"  and  there  seems  nti 
4oiiot  that  it  is  right,  considering  the  number 
■MfDtkHied,  and  that  a  common  weight  must  W 
intended.  That  a  weight  of  gold  is  meant  in 
Kaaman's  case  may  be  inferred,  because  it  is  ex- 
tmnriy  unlikely  that  coined  money  was  alieady 
inreiited  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  indeed  that 
t  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the  Pendan  period. 
llfONRT;  Dario.]  Rings  or  ingots  of  gold  may 
have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in 
•upfjosiiig  that  any  of  them  bore  the  nanr*  of  shekels, 
ainoe  the  prartioe  was  to  weigh  money.  The  render^ 
imc  **  piece  1  of  gold*'  is  theivfore  very  doubtfiil ; 
awl  ^'vhrkelM  of  gold,"  as  designating  the  value  of 
tlie  whole  quantity,  not  indiridual  pieces,  is  pr^ 
Icisble.  [K.  S.  P.] 

PIECE  OF  SILVEB.  The  passages  in  tlii^ 
O.  T.  and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V. 
QMS  this  term  must  be  separately  considered. 

I.  In  the  0.  T.  the  word  *'  pieces  "  is  used  in  tlie 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrvw,  if  wi' 
•xcept  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phia.se 
ia  always  **  a  thousand  "  or  tlie  like  "  of  silver  " 
(GcD.  XX.  16,  zxxvii.  28.  xlv.  22 ;  Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5 ; 
2  K.  ri.  25 ;  Hus.  iii.  2 ;  Zech.  xi.  12, 13).  In  »imibr 
pMsaget  the  woid  **  shekels  **  occurs  in  the  Hebrew, 
■lad  it  must  be  observed  that  these  are  either  in  the 
Law,  or  relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important 
Icgnl  character,  as  tliat  of  the  care  and  tield  of 
)lachpelah,  that  of  the  threshing-Hoor  and  oxen  uf 
Araunah,  or  to  taxea,  and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii.  15. 
16  ;  Ex.  xxi.  32  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  3,«6,  16 ;  Jo^h.  vii. 
31 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  25,  whore,  how- 

^crer,  shekels  of  gold  arc  spoken  of;  2  K.  xv.  2(> ; 
>keh.  V.  15;  Jer.  xxxii.  9).  Tliere  are  other  pd.s> 
aAgea  in  whirh  the  A.  V.  supplies  the  wonl  *'  she- 
kcU"  instewi  of  "pieces"  il)eut.  xxii.  19,  29- 
Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  lO;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  12),  aii<i 
cf  these  the  firbt  two  require  this  to  be  done.  It 
becomes  then  a  question  whetlier  there  is  any 
ground  for  tlie  adoptim  of  the  word  *'pi«'ceii/' 
whidi  b  vague  if  airtual  coins  be  meant,  :uid  ici- 

-  accurate  if  weights.  The  sliekel,  be  it  i\>meniben^3, 
was  the  connnon  weight  for  money,  and  thtMftWiv 

■:  infr>t  likely  to  be  unden»tood  in  an  dliptiral  phnLv>\ 
Whra  we  tunl  goiid  resuon  tor  c-onclndiii!;  th:it  in  tv  n 
paseegM  •Iteut.  xxii.  19, '2vi  this  m  ;hi*  woi\l  uiulii - 

-  stood,  it  kcems  imn>dible  that  amy  other  shouM  h" 
Is  the  other  plac-cs.  The  except iiuial  aute  in  which 
•  WMd  ourrv^poiiiling  to**pieivK"  iii  toiinil  in  t'hr 
Hcbivw  is  in  tiie  Psalmn,  where  presont.s  uf  ^ul>nll^- 
■ioD  are  prophebied  to  be  nuuIe  of  '*  pln*e&  of  silver.  ' 
■|D0"*«1  (Ixviii.  :w,  Heb.  31).      The  word  jn, 

•^  which  occurs  nowhere  oI*e,  if  it  pi-oerve  itif  nuii^.J 
Oieaning,  from  f*)p,  muAt  signify  a  piece  brok' ti 

oflT*  or  a  fingment:  tliere  is  no  rcsl^on  to  »np{)i»^ 
.   tLat  a  coin  i^  meant. 

II.  in  the  N.  T.  two  won!.-*  arc  rendeied  by  tin- 
flhnife  **  piece  of  silver,'*  drachma,  8^x/<4t  a^^'I 

^   i^y^iar.     (I.)  V'  fimt  (Luke  xv.  8,  9)  shnuM 
kt  represented  by  drachm^.     It  w:w  »  (irei>k  silvn 
,aquivalent  at  the  tine  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
I  onarius,  which  m  piobi;bl7  intended  by  th« 
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KvHngeiist.  as  it  had  then  whoUr  or  akaott  ^upe^ 
ledeii  the  former.  rDaACHMA.]  (8.)  Tha  saooad 
word  is  very  property  thus  iwidered.  It  oocnn  is 
the  aocotmt  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  **  thirty 
pieces  of  silver"  (Matt.  xxvL  15,  xxrii.  3,  5,  6,  9;. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  ccina  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meantt 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  pawge  In 
Zechariah  (xi.  12, 13)  must,  however,  be  takcD  into 
consideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  correcti  diekeb 
must  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  be  suggatCcd 
that  the  two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  •■  of 
exactly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  current  coin. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  onr  ditficolty  by  the 
number  of  pieces.  It  can  scaroelj  be  a  coinddenoe 
that  thirty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  nd. 
32).  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  shekels  were  current  in  oar  Lord's 
time ;  but  it  must  be  replied  that  the  tetradrKhms 
ot  depreciated  A  ttic  weight  of  the  Greek  dtjes  of 
Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
shekels  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mac^ 
cabee  [Money],  so  that  Joeephtis  speaks  of  the 
hhekel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae  (Ant»  iii.  8, 
§2).  TheNe  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  St. 
Peter  in  tlie  tixh  muj«t,  from  its  name,  have  been  of 
tliis  kind.  [Stater.]  It  is  therefore  more  pn>> 
bable  that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  tetrs- 
dmchms  than  that  they  were  denarii.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms,  a  name  de- 
signating the  denomination  and  *'  piece  of  silver," 
whether  the  Litter  mean  the  tetiadrKhm  or  the 
denarius,  as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies 
a  more  distinctive  name.  In  the  reoeivcil  text  of 
St.  Matthew  the  prophecy  as  to  tlie  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  2>chariah, 
and  much  controversy  has  thiu  been  occasioned. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  Miggested  by  tlte 
absence  of  ;uiy  prophet's  n;ime  in  tlie  Syriac  version, 
and  the  likelihotid  that  similarity  of  styfe  would  have 
caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  inste-.id  of  that  of  Zecluuiah.       [K.  S.  P.] 

PIETY.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  A.  V. : 
"  Let  them  Irnm  first  to  t>how pirty  at  home"  (rir 
fSioy  oIkop  tinrtfitiWt  better,  **  towards  their  own 
household,"  1  Tim.  v.  4).  "The  choice  of  this  woid 
here  in^tend  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of  *•  g«id- 
liness,"  **  revei-ence,"  and  the  like,  was  probably 
determined  by  the  special  si*n*e  of  piftaSf  as  "  erga 
p:ueutv«**  ilMc.  I'artiU  22,  Rep,  vi.  15,  /ar.  ii. 
22 ;.  It  does  not  ap|»ear  in  the  earlier  English  ver 
sions,  and  we  may  recognise  in  its  application  in 
this  pasjwge  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  thcM^uv  which,  unlike  "showing  godlinem," 
wnulil  admit  of  a  human  as  well  •■  a  divine  object, 
:uiil  this  pivty  supplied.  [E.  U.  P.] 

PKJEOX.      [TURTLE-DOVE.] 

PI-HAHIROTH  (DTrin  ^1,  nTHH:  4 
firavXif,  rh  <rr6fia  ElpwB,  EiM»tf:  PhUuihirvtK , ^ 
a  pl.-ire  before  oi-  at  which  the  Israelites  encampe*!, 
■It  the  close  of  the  thinl  march  from  Knmeai«.x 
whiMi  they  went  out  of  Kgypt.  Pi-hahiroth  was 
UMiire  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  were  Rh»1- 
xpphou  and  the  Aca  ■  Kx.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xzxrit. 
7,  8 ;.  The  iiiinie  in  tH-nbaUy  that  o''  a  natural  loca- 
lity, nim  the  unlikelihood  that  Jiere  should  have 
1nn>»  X  tuwii  or  viii.'ige  in  both  yuxX*  of  tlia  country 
whi.e  it  i.s  ulacvd  in  aildition  to  Bligdol  and  Baal* 
aephou,  which  wevm  to  have  been,  if  not  tovia»  at 
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taut  miijtarj  stAtioni,  and  ils  aaiaa  In  tmccfytible 
9f  ao  Egyptian  etjinology  gfring  a  attme  Appuilto 
lio  Uii»  idea.  The  first  pnii,  of  the  word  U  «p[»* 
mUj  trttited  by  it»  nmisann  at  a  MrpomtQ  prelix 
(Num.  mill  8),  and  it  would  thereJons  rppiaf  to 
be  th<s  oiAsculiQC!  ddinite  article  PE,  PA,  or  PEE. 

Jablonsky  proposed  Uu  Coptic  HI'^^J- 
pU>T,  •'  the  place  wbn«  aedge  growi/'  and  this, 
or  a  siiiiiUr  name,  tha  lata  M.  Fuigetwe  Freia«l 
raoogDiied  in  the  modem  0httavybet-4l'^)OO»^  "the 
bed  orreeda."  It  Lt  remarbahle  that  this  oame  occurs 
near  where  we  suppose  the  puAge  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  hate  taken  plaoe,  as  weU  a>  near  Saez,  in  the 
neighbourhood  luuiijijy  chocen  at  that  of  thit  mkmde ; 
but  DOtluog  could  b^  mt'erred  at  to  place  from  such 
a  name  bem^  now  loiind,  m  the  v^etatioQ  it  detcribea 
a  fluctuating.     [EX0DUS»  THE. J  [R.  S.  P.] 

FITJITE,  PONTIUS  {U6mos  TliAArot : 
Pondim  Pilatiis^  hi&  praeuomen  bein^  unknown). 
The  mane  lndica&e£  that  he  wnt  connected,  hf  descent 
or  adoption,  with  the  ^eas  of  the  Pontii,  hret  cuii- 
ipicuout  in  iComon  hiftorf  in  the  person  of  C. 
Pontius  Telesin us,  the  gi^at  Ssmnite  general,*  He 
was  the  slith  i^mau  procurator  of  Judaea,  and 
under  him  our  Lord  worked «  sufl'ered,  and  dled|  as 
we  learn,  not  onlj  from  the  obvioui  Scriptural 
authoj-ities,  but  from  Tadttis  {Ann,  xv.  44^ 
•*  Christuj,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procunitonan 
l^ntium  Pitatum  tupplicio  ad  feet  us  enit),"*  A 
procurator  {iwlrptrrott  Phito,  L^.  ad  Caiurn^  and 
Joseph,  B,  X  ii,  9,  §2 ;  but  less  correctly  177*^^^* 
Matt,  xxvii.  3;  and  Jo^ph.  Ant.  i^viti.  3,  §i)  wa^ 
geuerollj  a  Romau  knight,  appuinied  to  act  under  the 
povemor  of  a  prorinoe  as  collector  of  the  ^e^'ea^e,  and 
Judge  iji  causes  connected  with  iL  Strictly  speaking* 
procutatore^  Caemris  were  only  nquired  in  the 
imperial  prorinoes,  t.  e.  those  which,  nooozdiog  to 
the  oonstttution  of  Augustus,  were  resen'td  for 
the  special  adtninistnition  of  the  emperor,  with- 
out the  iuterrention  of  the  Aeuate  and  people,  and 
gOTeroed  by  his  legate.  In  the  tenatorian  pro- 
vinces, govened  by  proooneuls,  the  oomspouditig 
duties  were  dlacharged  by  quaestors.  Yet  it  appean 
that  mtmtiaimproaiitatorea  were  appotntid  to  those 
proTlncet  alto,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  Jiaaus 
(the  emperor's  special  rercnuej,  as  distingui^ed 
I'rom  those  of  the  aerartHm  (the  rereoue  administered 
by  the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory, 
especially  to  cue  ooatiguons  to  a  krger  province, 
■ixl  dependent  upoo  it,  the  procurator  was  haid  of 

*  Tlie  cognomen  Pltttus  hat  received  two  ezplantp 
ttooa.  (1.)  Am  Aimed  with  the  pibtm  or  JavoUn  ;  t»mp. 
••ptiali  agmlDA."  lirg,  Aen,  JtU.  131.  (2.}  A*  ooulracled 
from  piUaUii,  The  faci  Uuit  the  pSeus  or  cap  wm  the 
badseef  niJiiiiiiDiitcid  fibv«s  (comp.  Suetotolui,  Atro^  c  57, 
TSbtr.  c  4),  nukes  U  probable  that  the  epithrt  niarkiK) 
bitn  oai  as  a  litfertut.  or  at  dMceoded  fiwm  one.—  [E.  H.  J'.] 

•  Of  the  early  hlitoiy  of  Fllale  we  know  notiiiug; 
bai;  a  German  l^od  fitte  up  tiae  gi^  ttrasgelj  enongb. 
flLit«lsih«bisUr(la4»ior'r>Ttu,kLiigof|Cayeooeb  His 
iaih«r  sends  him  to  Rome  «a  a  hosla^  'Dierv  be  Is  gnllty 
cf  a  mnrtkr  $  but  beitig  aent  to  (^tas.  risee  Into  notice 
as  ntbdolag  the  barbaraua  tribes  there,  rvce^v^es  la  oxn- 
seqoenccr  the  new  name  of  fVAtlOK  and  ts  aent  to  Jqdana. 
It  has  been  anggiested  that  tbe  twuntf-aecood  Icfloti. 
wbicb  W4ia  to  Patosllne  at  the  time  of  the  desmiotlun  of 
/erautan.  and  wai  afUrwards  staadned  at  Msyciwe,  maj 
hav9  been  la  thli  ca«e  ettber  the  bearers  of  Ibe  tradition 
9.*  .^  inventon  of  tbe  UMe.  (Gbmp.  Vtlmar'a  Dmdtch, 
fr«ii0n.  Lit^.  i.p.2lT).~[E.  H.  P.} 

•  Herd  the  tJraat,  it  it  inn^,  hitd  placed  the  Ttomao 
M#a  Ob  eoe  of  tajt  new  bulldincs ;  tnit  tuia  hAO  be«B  toi- 
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the  ndmiuistntiuu*  and  had  T  ^Jirflal' 

authority^  though  he  wa*  n»^-  ^tgtmam 

of  the  neighbouring  provinot.     1  bus  JtaMi  «ii 
attached  to  8rria  upon  the  dfpoiittoD  of  Ar«M«a 
(a.  r>.  a),  and  a  prwniimtor  atfoiDted  U.  fmnik 
with  CaeBTGN  for  ita  cental    MntOf,  im^ 
temporary  abeence  of  Arckelaui^   «t  TiaJ  htm  * 
chaige  ot  tbe  procnrmtor  Sat 
ethnarvhV  banf^hincni,   rninr 
pro*.-u;  '•■    •     -^  ■     '■■\.  '.,  At^M 

Rut  1  i^  cm 

Pontic.  ,..„„.  ,,,  ^p^ek 

was  appointed  a  imtmk  pu  1/ 

Tiberius.    One  ir  ^s  to  nnvn  tli 

headfjuaiters  of  tiit  atmy  t/vui  Oaaiaiv  %  iw*- 
saJem.     The  soldiers   ot'  noniw   inek  wtlh  tkm 
their  standards,  beaHn.  of  thaiai|«w, 

into  the  Holy  City.  .9  gnrvcmw  bd 

ventured  on  such  ati  i...-,..^,...-     Pilala  bad  ba 
obliged  to  sead  tbem  in  by  ntgtit,  and  that  vnt 
DO  bounds  to  the  itige  of  the  peuple  on  diasgiViffff 
what  had  thus  been  done.     Tbey  pooniiWa* 
(oowds  to  C^e^Eu^  wheie  rht  Pr^uraior  ww  ^m 
residing,  and  besr     -^'  ^-r-  *-  ■  -tioti  tbe  mml 
After  hre  dap  ^i  .^  t^  ^fWlt 

some  conoeali*d  >  •  t't%*  ptitioarv 

and  put  them  to 
him ;  but  this  ' 

tion,  and  they  ::»<i,<■_T^    r^^r  rx-«T 

to  submit  U*  d<  -^u  ibeir  r  —  rinirHi 

an  idolatrous  irm -.*;,. >u.     i'iiate  theft  Ti"!^-'  '*^ 
the  «taiidanl£  f^i^re  by  hit  orden  b^Dtighf 
C^iesarea  (Joseph,  Ant.  xvvii,  3,  Jl,  2.  i 
§'2-4).     On  iMfu  other  oeoMiont  ha  SArly 
Jew*  to  inau 0*01  ion  ;  ihf^  |gfi,t  wHmi,  19  *\ 
waji,";   .''.:"■' 
at  J-  . 
naint.v  „.    .....l,,  w...  ,  ..„.^.-,-.  -t  — 

order  trom  Ti beri us  1 1 1  {  i,  f^  iL  $Ofi 

the   seootid    when    hf  ^4    the  iW^H 

artfting  from  the  redenipUuQ  oi  vowi  (Qv^* 
comp.  Mark  vli.  11)  t«  the  oaetitra&im  ef « 
aqueduct.  l*hii  order  led  to  a  hot,  wbi^bs«^ 
pressed  by  sending  among  tbt  eowd  mkltn  wjk 
eoncealed  dnggerv,  who  ma«aicr«d  a  gfiai  iiatsi 
not  only  of  rioters  but  of  casual  spactaion'  f  lowf^ 
Bs  J.  1  j « 9,  §4 ) .  To  the«  spediu At  v^  hit  adnmsti*^ 
tion,  which  riat  on  tbe  tectimony  of  profiuie  astkai* 
we  must  add  the  slaa|ehter  of  Cfrtafie  GaliliM^ 
which  was  told  to  our  Lonl  at  ^  -  —  ^'  —- *■ 
{kwayyikXoyTfSi  Luke  xiii.  1),  nr 


lowed  by  a  rlolenl  outbrMk,  and  tha  attpmpt  ii«i  tu^  •»«- 
repeau^  (E« atd,  GeKkidUt,  1  v.  Mt),  Tba  aum  to  «M 
the  KTupies  of  the  Jewa  on  tbi»  pulM  WflV  HOftf^^ 
the  RouiLn  BDVemora,  U  abewn  by  Iba  tel  Hal  as^^ 
of  either  fod  or  emperor  It  fonod  on  tbe  wtuatf  <3<miW 
Ibem  tn  Jtidsea  before  the  war  ond^e  Xcio  (AUt^IB^ 
referrlfl^  to  l>e  Saukj,  /IcolcrcJy»  iwr  H  JNayw^ipa 
/i«dat^fy«,  pi  Tilt  Ix.).  Atsamtiii  (bli^  the  dtaaiw  wii 
Gaesar'a  image  and  •uperacriptkn  af  gall  ailL  9^ 
have  been  a  coin  from  tbe  Boman  mktU  at  ll«(t  «f  ««■ 
other  pruviriLit?.  TLe  Uiut  was  pttAmhtf  eomal  fdT  ia 
comiti  r.ckel  aisa 

tsa  I'  ] 

heeo  part  of  tbe  iame  warfcik  atid  H 

why  h»  faU  was  loolced  on  at  s  Jmlpii— I  tlTiit^iatr  «t 

4ti;  LokeatlL  4}    'llie  lliaf taaie  ti 

was  wM  «part  for  the  CorUia  *^Ma^  vlL.  11)^  ^  1^^ 

Biurilplce  a*  to  adutininir   int>i   a    > 

tnipurc  oflglh  (Mat' 

as  outgrviMrtiis  of  tL^  tL  K! 
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■w  nmarin  on  th«  connexiou  lictwtmi 
mi  oJamitj.     It  must  have  occurred  at  suuio 
iflfc  J«ni0tJeiii,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple, 
•  tht  blood  of  the  worihippers  wa»  mingled  with 
rifo€$ ;  but  the  tilence  of  Joeephui  about 
It  Mcmt  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  un  such 
were  so  frequent  that  it  was  needkss  to 

It  WM  the  enstom  for  the  procurators  to  rimde 
at  Jarnsalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  presenre 
■lUi,  and  aooordinglj,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
IhI  panoTer,  Pilate  was  oocupjing  his  official  resi- 
^■loe  in  Herod's  paboe ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
fnlnee  Jesns,  condemned  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
fbttny,  was  brought  earlj  in  the  morning  bj  the 
€ldef  priesls  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
me  nnaUe  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
ijb&f  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  passoyer 
(Mm  ZTiU.  28;.  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to 
imm  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
Am  diargs.  At  first  th^  seem  to  have  expected 
that  be  would  bare  carried  out  their  wishes  without 
Ibrthar  inquirj,  and  therefore  merely  described 
•■r  Lord  as  a  KaKoirot6s  (disturber  of  the  public 
fnee),  but  as  a  Koman  procurator  had  too  much 
nayeit  fiv  justioe,  or  at  least  tmderstood  his  busi- 
MB  too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation, 
■ad  as  thej  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
thaolngifal  questions,  anj  more  than  Galiio  after^ 
wards  did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts 
XviiL  14),  thej  were  obliged  to  deyise  a  new 
charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord's  claims 
IB  a  political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the 
npS  title,  penrerting  the  nation,  and  forbidding 
tbm  pajment  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke  xiiii.  3 ;  an 
aflDOunt  plainly  prwupposed  in  John  xyiii.  33).  It 
ia  ]^ain  that  finom  this  moment  Pilate  was  dls- 
Incted  between  two  conflicting  feelings:  a  fear  of 
eiending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
neeoaation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly 
■tomgthened  by  any  show  of  lukewarmness  in  pun- 
f  an  offence  against  the  imperial  goyemmi>nt, 
I  a  oonecknu  conyiction  that  Jesnis  was  innocent, 
oe  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
I  nation  finom  Roman  authority  was  criminal  in 
eyeaof  the  Sanhedrim.  Moreoyer,  this  last 
ing  was  stiengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
JtWB,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him 
ftaqoat  trouble,  and  by  a  git>wing  respect  for  the 
enim  dipiity  and  meekness  of  the  sufl'erer.  First 
m  cmnined  oar  Lord  priyately,  and  asked  Him 
vtether  He  was  a  king?  The  question  which  He 
in  ratnni  pot  to  His  judge,  **  Sayest  thou  this  of 
lifMy;  or  did  otktn  ttU  it  ihoecf  fneV*  seems  to 
Wif/tf  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  suspi- 
Ml  that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  wat 
dbngHl  with  bdng ;  a  suspicion  which  shows  itself 
Mrin  in  the  hiter  question,  "  Whence  art  thoul 
fMn  six.  8),  in  the  increasin|  desire  to  release 
HiBi  (12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  Jter  the  inscription 
«  tlie  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted  as 
aiifaihelofy  Uirist's  assurance  that  His  kingdom  teas 
mC  cfikie  world,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  nature 
m  ■Wictt,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this 
wia'a  weapons,  though  he  could  not  undei-stand 
I  that  it  was  to  be  esUblished  by  bearing 
I  to  the  truth.    His  famous  reply,  *«  What  is 
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truth  f*  was  the  question  of  a  workCy-minded  poli- 
tician, sceptical  because  he  was  indifl'erent,  one  wfac 
thought  truth  an  empty  name,  or  at  least  could  not 
see  *'  any  connexion  between  oX^Oc ta  and  fistaiXitiaj 
truth  and  policy  "  (Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Comm.  in 
loco).  With  this  question  he  brought  the  intenriew 
to  a  dose,  and  came  out  to  the  Jews  and  declared 
the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this  they  replied  that 
His  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee  sug- 
gested to  PiUte  a  new  way  of  escaping  finom  )Ss 
dilemma,  br  sending  on  the  case  to  HerMl  Antipas. 
tetrarch  of  that  ooontrr,  who  had  come  up  tc 
Jerusalem  to  the  feast,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
gaye  him  an  opportunity  for  making  oyertures  of 
reconciliation  to  Herod,  with  whose  jurisdiction  he 
had  probably  in  some  recent  bstanoe  interfered. 
But  Herod,  though  propitiated  by  this  act  of 
courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the  matter,  and 
merely  sent  Jesus  back  to  Pilate  dressed  }n  a 
shinmg  kingly  robe  {ivifiiTa  XoftTpcU,  Luke  uiii. 
11),  to  express  bis  ridicule  of  such  pretensions,  and 
contempt  for  the  whole  business.  So  Pilate  was 
compelled  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  first,  haying 
assembled  the  chief  prieste  and  also  the  people, 
whom  he  probably  summoned  in  the  expectetlon 
that  they  would  be  &yourable  to  Jesus,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  that  the  accused  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  hopes  of 
pidfyinff  the  Sanhedrim,  he  poposed  to  soouige 
Him  beiore  he  released  Him.  but  as  the  accusers 
were  i-esolyed  to  haye  His  blood,  they  rejected  thif 
concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
fiesh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman 
goyemor  to  grant  eyery  year,  in  honour  of  the 
passoyer,  pardon  to  one  condemned  criminal.  The 
origin  of  the  practice  is  unknown,  though  we  may 
connect  it  with  the  fiict  mentioned  by  Liyy  (y.  13) 
that  at  a  Lectistemium  **yinctis  quoque  dempte 
yincuUu"  Pilate  therefore  offered  the  people  their 
choice  between  two,  the  murderer  Barabbas,*  and 
the  prophet  whom  a  few  days  before  they  had 
hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To  receiye  their  decision  he 
ascended  the  firjfM,  a  portable  tribunal  which  was 
carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be 
placed  whereyer  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
present  case  was  erected  on  a  teasellated  payement 
(Ai9^oTp«rroy)  in  front  of  the  pahux,  and  called  in 
Hebrew  Gabbatha,  probably  fixun  being  laid  down 
on  a  slight  eleyation  (HS  J ,  "  to  be  high '  ).  As  soon 
as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat,  he  recdyed  a  mys- 
terious message  from  his  wife,  according  to  tradition 
a  proselyte  of  the  gate  (Ocoo-c/S^f),  named  Procla 
or  CUiudia  Procula  {Evang,  Nicod.  ii.),  who  had 
**  sufiered  many  things  in  a  dream,"  which  impelled 
her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  condenm  the  Just 
One.  But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
prieste,  chose  Barabbos  for  pardon,  and  clamoured 
for  the  death  of  Jesus ;  insurrection  scaned  immi- 
nent, and  Pilate  reluctantly  yielded.  But,  befoie 
issuing  the  fatal  order,  he  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime,  in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  en* 
joined  in  Deut.  xxi.,  where  it  is  oitlered  that  when 
the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  is  not  discovered,  the 
elders  of  the  dty  in  which  it  oocuis  shall  wash 


.  RsBsaasa  Ewald  saggeeta  that  tnv  insurrec- 
Asef  wtaidi  8c  Maik  qwaks  must  have  been  that  coo- 
■aelai  with  the  appropriatkn  of  the  Oorban  (supn),  ud 
OM  tUa  esplaine  the  eafcnieas  with  whlck  the  peonJs 


demanded  bis  release.  He  Infers  fnrtber,  frum  his  i 
that  be  was  tbu  sun  of  a  llabbl  (Abba  was  a  lUbbintt 
title  or  honour),  and  tbm  accounts  for  the  part  taken  la 
his  favour  by  ittc  ueabers  of  the  Soubcdrim.— {HI.  H.  P.] 
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thVtrbnndfi,  »^th  tli*  d«?cIai-»tion,  "  Our  hnmU  hnvr 
not  died  thi*  bloo4,  neither  have  our  ejw  seen  it." 
Such  a  pnictic^  might  aAtorallT  be  adopted  even  It 
k  fionuuj,  a«  intdligible  to  tk%  Jewith  multitude 
Mxjund  hitn.  A»  in  the  pre&ent  case  it  pnxliiced  no 
tff4x*,  Pilate  onlfred  his  follien  to  hiHkt  U)e 
H  ^wiratory  to  executioo;  but  the  sipht 

f'  ing  so  patJcntlT  borne  aeermt  Again  f > 

b'l        1  his  ci)n:t«cieiic«,  and  prompted  i  new 

crtort  m  tiivoui'  of  the  victim.  He  hiowfijht  Him  otit 
fcleeiling  t'ix»m  the  »avit^  pnni*hm<?ijt,  ajid  dftikcd 
in  the  scjwict  rob^  and  crown  of  thivma  which  Uie 
5oMi<^r8  hj»i  jMit  on  Hira  in  deiision,  and  saiil  to  the 
people  '*  Behold  the  man  V  hoping  that  »ncK  a 
•p^ctocle  would  rouse  them  t»  flJl);ime  and  campan- 
aion.  But  the  priests  onir  renewetJ  their  clamoars 
for  Hi 6  doith,  aiid,  fearuiig  that  the  political  charge 
o!  trwwon  might  be  Goosidcred  hwuffldeiit,  returned 
to  their  Arst  accusatioa  of  bU£]ihemy,  and  quoting 
the  law  of  Mooes  (I^t.  xxIt.  Id),  which  punished 
blasphemy  with  stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die 
**  hwaoae  He  made  hinudf  the  8oii  of  God.**  But 
thi*  tttle  vlkt  ifov  augmented  I'ilait's  anperKiltionfi 
fear^  alrendy  aroiiii«d  hj  his  wife^s  djitam  ipaXXa» 
i^0^$ilf  John  zii:.  7) ;  he  feared  tlial  Je«LB  might 
be  one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own 
mythotogT;  1)6  took  Him  agiiiti  into  the  pfdftoe, 
Uli  inquired  anxiously  into  his  descent  (**  Whence 
ail  thou  ?  *'  j  and  his  claims^  but,  as  the  f|uestion  woe 
only  promptel  by  fear  or  carioaity,  Jesus  m^e  oo 
reply.  Whi'O  Pi  Lute  reminded  Him  of  his  own 
dkwolute  {tower  over  Him,  He  cloNeri  this  last  eon- 
vcjTsjitiou  with  the  hTeiolute  governor  by  the 
rooamtid  remnric,  **  Thou  couldeat  hare  no  power  at 
rU  4'^iDit  me,  excejit  it  were  given  thee  from  abore; 
therefiare  he  that  delivered  me  nnto  thee  hath  the 
gi^ter  sia."  God  liad  given  to  Pilate  power  ov«r 
Him,  and  fwwer  only,  but  to  Ibose  who  duUrered 
Hira  up  God  hod  given  the  ni«£uis  of  judging  of  His 
claims ;  and  tlieiefore  Pilate's  ^iu,  in  mer<Jy  exer- 
dsing  this  power,  was  less  than  tlicirs  who,  being 
Goti'i  own  pne«t5f  with  the  Scriptures  before  them, 
«nd  the  wuiti  of  prophecy  nill  alive  amoug  them 
(John  xi.  50,  xriii.  14),  had  delibcratelr  conspired 
for  His  doith.  The  result  of  this  inten'ivw  was 
ooe  liLSt  el}brt  to  mve  Jesus  by  a  fjeeh  appeal  to 
the  mnltituiie  ;  but  now  arose  the  fonnidaWe  cry, 
^*  If  thon  let  thia  roan  go,  thou  art  not  Ca«ar*s 
friend,"  and  Pilntc^  to  whom  political  euooesa  was 
as  the  biTinth  of  life*  ngain  ascended  the  tribunal, 
and  hnally  prouounceti  the  desired  oondemontion.' 

Sa  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  cnme 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  world  began. 
That  he  did  not  immediittely  \o»e  his  fcM^Iingv  of 
anger  gainst  the  Jews  who  had  ihu$  camp<>Ued  his 
•fiquiesoeaae,  and  of  compsianon  aiii  awe  for  the 

f  Thio  praeecdlnga  of  PllAte  In  cur  T^rd  »  Irltf I  Mipply 
^mf  Inlenstlqg  Illustr&tJons  of  tb^  <icr\ir*ry  of  the 
tfvaagvttsta,  ftxnn  the  ain»inU]i<%  of  ^  r  wiOi 

tba  Imomi  costoau  of  the  tlmo.    r  h  i  g  on  t  j 

y  procoralor,  iiad  no  qnaetuir  u>  c^  i  j  ni,  and 

tlMrtfgfv  eoMOioed  the  prisourr  bitiuMrlt,  Aiotii».  in  carlj 
Utnijs  Homan  isi«giikUiitaH  bad  not  Ivea  allo«^  iu  Ukts 
their  wives  with  Uwin  Into  the  prov  '       "   -     -  - 

htbitlon  lud  fslJea  inUt  nt^lv^t,  n" 
made  by  Caedina  to  enrore*?  il  Wl   i 

-*w«.    HL    a3.    M).      C3r»jlliu    [nAtiU    <-al    LLuL     ihr    K%vl>i 

(Lnlte  jtxHL  ">  U  ^  ptuprl*  Ronijijii  Jurvj  vux:  nwn 
rmnitiitw  tvus  qui  aiknibl  mmpr^bcJiRTU  mlltllur  nd 
J«idic<-iii  am  vTigiuli  AHt  hsbitALlonU  "  (arf«  AJfurJl,  r*  toco), 
la*  tc-^'iJaicii  |MV«inent  (At#d<7T)CMfT9»)  »••  so  n^^OfiMry 
to  the  lortn.  of  Justtoi!,  a«  well  a*  Uif*  /I^m^  tltsi  Jn(iii» 
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Sii/Venr  whom  he  had  unrighteovaly  §aitmr*it  4  I 
plain  fi^m  his  cmt  and  magtj  r*Au»l  to  «il«rttf  j 
iiiAciiptioo  which  he  had  pref)»r«d  Ibr  Iht  ^ns 
t  yi-^f)a4'a^  y4yfia4ni\  hh   rtaiAf  mnfritartnrii  t% 
thr 


him 
i  rapiUl  imnkliVtot,  mi  li 

_..   .,   ..     ,.  ,rT.:,r,.^    f.f    l|.«   ^i>\,m{r, 

t^  sepiiidire  ^d 

OS  Sciipture  is  i 

life  endi.    But  wu  le.ua  li*  i 

4,  §1)  t^iat  hill  anxiety  to 

Caesar  did   not    sarr    !-  - 

The  SamantAns  wr* 

lender  of  their  owji  ni.  t 

them  the  wutred  tretisurvs  which  Mo«ts  was  r 

to  have  wm^mW  in  Mouiit  <jerixim.^ 

his  '111.  iod  detet«d  thai 

eno  ^^aa  oomplaiiiel  to  YllrfU« 

DOW  ^..v..,...>   -     ,r.Miid  bearnt  PihiUtoNv 

to  answer  tJieir  accus«t;oiis   bcfiyre  th»  vifni 

(Ibid.  §2'.    Wh'^ii  Ii«i  teaofapd  it,  be  fouad  r\\mm 

dead  and  *'  U)  oa  th>e  thmoe,  AJ».  i>i 

Eusebiue  li.  7,  that  «iob  aflsmank 

**  wearied  wmi  mtATortuaes^^*  he  kilM  hhawlL  M 

to  iht  soese  of  his  death  th«R  at«  variooa  li 

One  iSf  that  he  wn»,  t»uuJi<>»i  t(,  \  j.iut*  All 

(Vienneonthe  \: 

a  pyT-Ami<l  on  .;  .  iitkl 

is  calleii  Pontiuj  fjiai^V  tutiab    Ij»;^kije%snfifi 

graphy^  art,  '*  Viciioa  ^\^      Am4hm  1%  tkitf  k 

Maght  to  hide  bis  sornnrs  on  tlia  inunntiJitij  ii 

Iftke  ofLucersu!*  now  calkd  Uomit  POibtii  tfd  A^ 

niter  Rpeoding  jean  in  its  reoaaaa.  ta  tmammtd 

despair  mthitr  than  peniteoix,    plunpd  Itla  ^ 

diunal  kke  whit^h  oocupie*  ift  «niiittiit.     A«g^H 

to  t'  la  oIWb  «al» 


,'if»  a  1 


em  and  g9  1 

the  ^u....  ,. '•  '  ---■<  -<— -»j 

doa  CO,  dark  ^ 
boMm  of  tbe  in 
of  old),  and  ti;nu,  w: 
of  the  mount^iiii  in  <■ 
hurricane,  which  ir.  >ij! 
(jScott,  Anm  of  '  <  ^ 

We  leora  from  J  ix  ii 
Tertullinn  {ApoL  <l  - 
and  othem,  that  Vih^ 
Tiberius  of  our  I 
in  a  homily  a^.i 
as  r|'"-'----  >■-  ' 
in  I 

known  du<.iinmil«  in  ^umsiiMO  arculaaivB.    I  tat  ^ 
mmiii  such  a  rrport  is  highly  prolahk,  mA  fl  i 


.  tqfttook.  tl^eadit 


Ot«&r  CKTHr'd  iinr>  i«bout  wltli  lilai  «a   Ito  I 
(Su^t  J**t  a.  i«>    Tbe  power  of  ttta  and  4nlk  «ai 

frtmi 


ltu>y. 

-  Ut-f . 

t  M.kU 

AtVairt^  <' 

a  Kiuu^/' 

wlillani,  w  ! 

But  sjuxf"  11 

IbO     f---'.      (':.! 

^     uU\ 

♦,'rKi-'-H  r      -, .   ,, 

"'!"■'     '''^■'^ 

b      I.      ■.    ,,.! 

'"^-'^U,  »,  1. 

tluii 

>ti  )<«tor 

riu^ 

tj.lit«v|l 

'iniMtitor*,  yM0 

■u  tarysllM 

to^  tttt«  !••»  5f»«  a"^ 
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PILaTE.  PONTIUS 

Ittw  ^f6D  in  eiistcDce  in  Chivsostom's  time ;  but 
Uu  ^  Jta  PHaii  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin 
■yiitlw  from  him  to  the  emperor  (Fabric  Apocr.  i. 
S97,  298,  iiL  111,  456),  are  certainlj  apurioua. 
(For  further  particulars  nee  below.) 

The  character  of  Pilate  maj  be  snflficientlj  in- 
ferred from  the  sketch  giren  aboTe  of  his  coodnct 
tt  onr  Lord's  trial.  He  was  a  tjpe  of  the  rich  and 
eomipt  Romans  of  his  age ;  a  wot  Idly-minded  state-i< 
A.JI1I,  oonadous  of  no  higher  wants  than  those  of  th«s 
life,  jet  bj  no  means  unmoved  bj  feelings  of  justice 
and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  tiie  in< 
•tanoea  quoted  from  Josephus,  though  severe,  was 
not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyiBnr.ical,  considering 
the  graend  practice  of  Roman  governors,  and  the 
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of  K«briaus,  Thilo,  ind  Tischendoif.  S)me  of  thim 
are  but  «»eak  parapLi aees  of  the  Gospel  history.  Lhe 
most  extiUTagant  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
as  indicating  the  enstence  of  modes  of  thought  at 
variance  with  the  prevalent  traditi«.na.  Ot'  these 
anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known  as  thv 
/'oAKfoinsPiAtfiXTiacheiidoH  Ev<ing,Apoc.^A2by. 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the  univentiU 
dtfkneiis  that  had  fidlen  on  'he  Roman  Fmpire  on 
the  day  of  the  CrucifixioL,  summons  Pilatr  to 
answer  for  having  caused  it.  He  is  condemnea  .e 
death,  lut  befoi-e  his  nxecution  he  pi-ays  to  t>ie 
Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not  be  destroj<Ki  witli  Hit 
wicked  Hebi-ews,  and  pleads  his  ignoi-ance  as  aL 
excuse.  The  prayer  is  answei-ed  by  a  voice  from 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation  so  aiTo^t  and  |  Heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  geneiations  shall  call 

him  blessed,  and  that  he  shidl  be  a  witness  for 
Christ  at  His  second  coming  to  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  An  angel  receives  his  head,  and 
his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be* 
it  has  its  counterjArt  in  the  traditional  customs  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  recog- 
nised as  a  saint  and  maiiyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June  (Stanley,  Kastem 
Church,  p.  18;  Nenle,  EatUm  Church,  i.  806^ 
The  words  of  Teiiullinn,  desciibiug  him  as  "  jam 
pro  BU&  oonscienti&  Christianus"  (Apol,  o.  21). 
indicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  an 
**  undrcumdsHl  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart " 
(Evang.  Nicod.  i.  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apoc. 
p.  236). 

According  to  another  legend  (Mora  Pilati,  In 
Tischendorf 's  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had  been 
wrought  in  Judaea,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding  him 
to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  he  has  crucified 
him ;  but  the  messenger  meets  Veronica,  who  gives 
••  the  clahns  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  a  historical  |  him  the  cloth  which  had  received  the  impreesof 
fcB«i(Augu»t/\r/Wtfrt5y7n6.c.v.vol.vi.  p.  156;  the  divine  fieaturw,  and  bv  this  the  emperor  is 
Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  pp.  239, 240,  ed.  Burt,  and  i  healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and 
the  authoritiea  quoted  in  not**  c).  The  number  of '  presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seamless 
JiMertatiooi  on  Pilate's  character  and  all  the  dr-  -  tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
curastanoeb  connected  with  him.  his  **  fecinora,"  his  !  he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate 
Chrietum  servandi  studium,"  his  wife's  dream,  i  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suidde. 


Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  &cts 
recorded  by  |Hx>fane  authors  inconsistent  with  his 
deaire,  obvioua  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  to  save 
vox  Lord.  But  all  his  better  feelings  were  over- 
powered by  a  selfisa  regaiti  for  his  own  security. 
He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  of  personal 
annoyance  m  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice ;  the 
imrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle 
in  oonipnrison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  frown 
and  the  lots  of  place  and  power.  While  we  do  not 
differ  from  Chrysoatom's  opinion  that  he  was  iruoi- 
Wfaot  (Chrys.  i.  802,  adv.  Jwlaeos,  vi.),  or  tnat 
reeorded  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (v.  14), 
that  he  was  Aytuf^pos,  we  yet  see  abundant  reoaon 
for  our  IjOIxI's  merciful  judgment,  **  He  that  deli- 
vered me  unto  thee  hnth  the  greater  sin."  At  the 
same  time  his  history  furnishes  a  proof  that  world- 
JneM  and  want  of  prindple  are  sources  of  crimes 
DO  lev  awfiil  than  those  which  spring  from  delibe- 
rate and  reckless  wickedncM.  The  unliappy  notoriety 
given  to  his  name  by  its  place  in  the  two  universal 
cneda  of  Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire  of 
ringling  him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing 
the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing:  witness 


hia  supposed  letteia  to  Tiberius,  which  have  been 
pobiiahed  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
^aite  overwhelming.  The  student  may  consult 
with  advantage  Dean  Alfurd's  Cummeniary ;  Klli- 
eolt,  Hittorical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  (nir  Jjord, 
MCt.  viL ;  Neander's  Life  of  Chrint,  §285  (Bohn) ; 
Wiaer,  SeaitciHerbuc/i,  ail.  "Pilatus;"  Ewald, 
B€mAickie,  v.  30,  lie.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

Acta   Pilati.— The  number  of  extant  Acta 


His  body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and 
tempests  followeii,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  seuo 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  but 
the  same  disasters  follow,  and  it  is  sent  on  tc 
Losania  (Lucerne  or  Liusann^ ?).  There  it  is  sunk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  even  them 
the  waters  boil  or  bubble  strangely.  The  interest 
of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  itx  presenting  an  earlj 
foi-m  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th  century)  ot 


PUati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  hu^  as  to  show  j  the  local  tnulitious  which  connect  the  nameoftbr 
lint  very  early  the  demand  created  a  sup|)ly  of  !  procurator  ot  Judaea  with  the  Mount  Pilatui  thaJ 
documents  manifestly  Ki>uriou8,  and  we  have  no  '  overlooks  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Tne  reodved  ex- 
iMMn  for  looking  on  any  one  of  Uiose  that  remain  ;  planation  (Ruskin,  Modem  Paiixtett  v.  p.  128)  of 
as  more  authontic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of  j  the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortion  «f  the  de- 
Celsa-*  that  the  Christians  circulated  >purious  or  jscriptivename  .Mons  Piltntus  (the*»cloud-cappfri"), 
di«4orted  naiTaUves  under  this  title  (Orig.  c.  Ccls.)}'   supplies   a   curious   instance   of  the  genrsis  of  a 


id  ih^  wmpljiint  of  Ku!M>bius  (//.  E.  ix.  5)  that 
the  heathens  m;ule  them  the  vehicle  < if  Llaspbrmous 


myth  us  from  a  false  etymology ;  but  it  may  ba 
i)uestioned  whetlier  it  rests  on  suffident  grounds, 


eaJuniuies,  show  how  largely  tlie  mjichinerv  of  fiilsi-  ■  and  is  not  rather  the  prwluct  of  a  pseudo-critidsm. 
fKation  wa-*  \i^\  on  dther  siile.  Surh  of  thes*»  \  tindint;  m  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the  em- 
ikcuments  as  are  extant  aic  found  in  the  collections  j  bodimcnt  of  a  Ifgeuo.     Have  we  any  evidence  that 

•  ThU  n^flermcr  Is  f^vcn  In  an  ari«rl«*  r»v  I>eyrtr  hi    tii r.  no  judgmint  fell  uu  llUtc  for  Ids  alijegsil  criiue 
Herwff'*  lieal'hncycl .  hut  Um«  wrlfw  has  mTTi  uiiuble  tu  j(ll,  2«). 
»irrif>  iL    1  iiu  tiuiru»t  ajipnActi  sooms  U»  be  tbo  umxtUuu  I 


mt 
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the  mouDtmu  was  known  as  **  PiJedt^  "  Wore  the 
tcKtetut?  Rave  we  not,  in  the  apocrypluil  ttory  just 
dted,  the  legend  bdepeudenlly  of  the  name  f  k  (comp. 
VOmar,  DmUick.  NaiUm.  Liter,  i.  217). 

Piiat»*<  wif«  ia  alio,  aa  might  be  expected,  pro- 
minent in  these  traditkxia.  Her  ojune  ia  given  at 
Claudia  Procula  (Niceph,  B,  E,  i.  30)  ■  She  hnd 
been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  the  Crticiriiion 
{Evafkg.  Nicod.  c,  2).  Nothing  oertun  is  known  m 
to  hej-  hiatory,  but  the  tradition  that  «be  became  a 
Chriaian  b  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen  {Bom,  in 
Matt,  xxxir'.).  The  afiiiem  of  adminijtmtion  under 
th«  Kdpublic  forbade  tlie  gorei-nora  of  provinoes  to 
take  their  wives  with  thern^  but  the  pmctice  had 
gained  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacit  u*  [Ann. 
iii.  3;^)  lecords  the  £iilure  of  an  attempt  t«  reintbrce 
th«  old  regulation.  (See  p.  874,  note'.)    [E.H.P.] 

PIUDASH  {p'^f}^  :  *<iKiis  ;  Alex.  ^mKU%\ 
Phciiaiu  Oue  o^  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham^ 
brother*  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Milcali  (Gen.  xxii.  22), 
The  seltkmfnit  of  his  dcKoendanU  baa  not  been  itien- 
titieiJ  witii  any  d^gi^ee  of  pmtiability .  Bansen  (^Bih^l' 
w€rkf  Gen.  zxii.  22)  oomparis  HipalthtUf  a  place  in 
the  oi>rtb*«aat  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  the  resemblonoe 
of  the  two  namiea  is  probably  aoddental. 

PIL'EHA(«n^S:  ♦oAat:  Phalaa).  The  nami! 
of  oue  of  the  chief  of  iJje  people,  prubftbly  a  fiumly, 
who  signed  the  tioveuAut  witliXehemiiih  (Neh.i.24). 

PLLLAS,»  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  n  shaft 
or  Isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  supporting 
a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important  featojrp  in  Oriental 
architect  ui^,  portly  [lerhnps  aa  a  reminiscence  of  the 
tent  with  its  supporting  pol»,  and  partly  also  from 
the  use  of  tl^it  roofs,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
chamber  weit  either  narrower  or  djvideij  into  por- 
tions by  columns.  The  teut-piinciple  is  eiemplified  m 
the  open  halls  of  Persian  and  other  Easteru  buildings, 
of  which  the  fronts,  supported  by  pillai-s,  at^  shaded 
by  curtiiins  or  awning;}  iastened  to  tlie  ground  out- 
side by  pegs*  or  to  tiees  in  the  gaiden-couil  4, Esth. 
L  6 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  387,  ix.  469,  470,  and 
dates  39,  81 ;  Loyard,  Nin,  ^  BuL  pp.  5,'iO,  648 ; 
Burckhimlt,  Nijtei  on  Bed,  i.  37).  Tht»  also  a 
l^gumtive  moide  of  describing  heaven  is  oi  a  tent  or 
canopy  aupportaJ  by  pillon  (Pk.  civ.  2 ;  Is.  il.  22], 
and  the  earth  as  a  ftat  surik»  resting  on  pillais 
(I  6«n.  ii.  8;  Ps.  Ixiv.  3). 

It  may  be  rL'murk«d  thut  tlie  word  **  place,**  in 
I  Sam.  IV.  12,  is  in  Hebmw  •*  hand/"  *  In  th«^ 
Arab  iaut  two  of  the  posts  are  called  ifed  or  ^*  hand  " 
(BuTckhiijdt,  Bed.  i.  H7). 

The  gfiiend  practice  in  OrientnJ  buildings  of  sup- 
porting flat  roofij  by  pillars,  or  of  covering  fpen 
spttccs  by  awnings  stretched  h-orn  pillai-s,  led  to  an 

*  The  extent  to  whicb  the  tcrroT  oonnecled  wttli  tba 
belief  formerty  prevails]  is  somewhat  sUfUing.  Ifa  itoiie 
wmn  thrown  to  to  the  lake,  a  vtoient  stonn  wonld  fbUow. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  it  wllliont  a  ip«clal  pennts* 
BlOB  tnm  ths  antbadUes  of  Imcoob,  Tbe  neighbouring 
•aephftrdv  were  bound  by  a  aokaun  oath,  renewed  snuuallj, 
aever  to  gnide  a  stranger  to  It  (0<aai«r,  ttmrifi,  Jtimt. 
^^f&i,  p.  40,  Zarfcb,  |»S3).  The  spell  w««  broken  In  1594 
by  Jolunncs  3if  Ulli'r,  cur6  of  Lucerne,  wbo  was  bold  enough 
*£>  throw  stcin«s  and  sbide  tbe  oonAequeooes.  (Oi3lbeT7, 
Cniven  ntU>re§que  de  SuifK,  p,  zil.)  It  Is  strtking  ths£ 
tradlllonsof  Pf  lale  aiucj]  Uirmitelveii  to  levefal  localltiea  in 
lb«  South  of  France  (oomp,  Murray's  itandbook  qfFinanet. 
Route  I2&X 

•  If  U  were  pi;»ftjdh1e  lo  attach  any  v«lae  to  t^»e  Codes 
sf  SL  MatAh'^nr's  Uo&pe!,  of  which  portkAa  bavt  ti*co 


PILUkB 

«.%^natv«  nae  of  tliftti  to  a^oitftxiiefclts*    111 
architecture  an  eaominus  attsaber  «f  fiDw^ 
Umea  amoanttog  to    lOOo,   ta  fimad.     A  i 
principle  appears  to  have  b««n  carriad  oat  A 
polls.     At  NiiieT«h   the  pilUn  wm 
wood  [CEDA&],  and  it  is  rtrf  UMy  Hal  m 
coQstruction  jprvv^iled  in  the  *'  hamm  ef  l^  I 
of  Lebanon^     with   tti    h^ll    and  porch  il  fi 
(I   K,  vii.  2,  6).     The  **  dinvrtcra**  aflM 
pillan  Jachin  and  Boas  raHmblad  C^  liD  «f 
of  the  Persepolitan  cxkltsmna  (Lavaid,  !Sm.  | 
252.  650;   Am^v^A,  ii.  ^4;  ¥trgi 
8,  174,  178.  188,  im,  196,  19S,  331-20; 
berts,  Sketchi-M,   No.  182.  Ift4,  19i>,  lH;  I 
Vii,  Const,  in.  34,  38  ;  Barduhazdl,  Tfm.ii 
few,  i.  244,  245). 

But  perhaps  the  evUei^  mpfikaahm  «r  Ut  | 
was  the  votive  or  mananeniM!.  Tlks$  t&  m^i ' 
oonaisted  of  aoUimg  but  a  tin^t  ita*  • 
stones.     lostanoea  are  seen  in  Ja^M^**  fr_^, 
iiviii.  18,  txxi.  46,  51,  52,  m 
pillars  set  up  by  Moses  at   >^ 
4J ;  the  twee ty-foor-^'--    -     .„,    , 
iv.  e,  9 ;  see  also  «i>4  j< 


The  trace  of  a 


nuy  ; 


found   m  the  holy   i4wii«  U  Utam  <1 
r^av.  I  297j.      MoDiimictttal  ^tlan  1 
common  tn  taaay  a>iiiitn«i  aii4  ia  ^ 
of  arehilectuiie.     Such  w«sw  pat^^  t^a 
KgTpt  (Fetpaaon,  6,  S,  i  i  ^    •  i-     '^i"    fW  1 
tuta,  TVot?.  p.  Ill  ;  ii|i 
ii.  106;  Amm.  Marc  x* 
the  pilkrsofSetb). 

The ftone  E«el  (I  Bmm,  xx  10)  wm  pMl 
terminal  stone  or  a  warmark. 

The  '•  phux  "  Ml  ufi'by  Saol  (I  S^. 
eiplaitied  by  St.  J«rotne  to  W  a  tiwf^,  > 

Urg.  iii,   !.H:^9^.        T!t^    wrrn!    rnrr!   n  tSi.   ^ 

that  t^  I 

Jusepr. 

of  a  nis i,L^, 

necessarily  carrjiug  auj  i 
its  stroctare,  a»  has  bc«tt  ati^n^c^^I  * 
So  also  Jacob  f«t  up  a  pUl 
(Gen.  iJtxT.  20,  uid  Kob^iiacc 
lithic  tombs  and  obellafat  of  T^ta  %rf  \ 
similar  usage  ( Burck^rdW  ^Mi.  < 
Skeiehtm,  105  ;  Irby  and  Mai^iw,  f^ 
Bat  the  word    Mal^iiiuik,  ^  \ ' 
ofkn  rendered  **  statue  "  or  ••  itti*f»* 
vii.  5.  jdi.  3,  xvi.  22  ;   Ltr    ^ 
iMiv.  13  ;   2  Chr.  iIt.  3,   ; 
Hos.  iii.  i,  1.  I ;  Mifc.  t.  I?Si.      ii^  i 
the  u»ee  of  hetttben 
liave  fieen,  bjr  the  patrittitii  J«nlw< 


tur^nK}^^ 


«l^l»« 


published  by  SbDooldlea^  as 

th«  nant€  of  Pemi^le  ml^t 

*  I,  ^}?m  cilua,is> 

ipO,  "BIjppi^;*- 

X  HMD;  tbe 
plk  tff  iiUmc*,  ciT  mnnnaafiitml  plliv; 
trom  Bfme  rvot  «#  3  ma^i  x 


FHiLAR.  PLAIN  OF  THE 

m  pilM  of  wood  nr  stone,  which  in  later  times  gnm 
Into  omunented  pillars  in  boooor  of  the  deity 
rOem.  Alex.  CoA.  ad  Oeni.  c.  iv. ;  Strom,  i.  24»). 
tutanoes  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attic  Hermae  (Paus. 
ir.  33,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the  planets 
^iii.  21,  9,  also  vii.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  yiii.  37) ;  and 
Amobios  mentions  the  practice  of  pouiinff  libations 
of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the  case  of 
Jacob  {Adv,  Qent,  i.  335,  ed.  Gauthier). 

The  termini  or  boundary-marks  were  originally, 
perhapa  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honours  (Ov.  Fatt,  ii.  641, 
684).     [Idol.  p.  8506.] 

Lastly,  the  Bgarative  use  of  the  term  '*  pillar," 
m  referoice  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the 
Uraelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Kev.  X.  1,  is  pUinly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an 
ieolaied  column  not  supporting  a  roof.    [H.  W.  P.] 

PILLAR,  PLAIN  OP  THE  (1^  fhvt : 

rf  fiaXw^  r^  cdpcrp^  rrjs  ardittws ;  Alex,  omits 
rf  t^ptrS :  quercum quae  stabat),  or  rather  **  oak^ 
•t'  the  pillar  " — that  being  tlie  x^  siguiBcation  of 
fJbe  Hebrew  word  eiSn.  A  tree  which  stood  near 
k^echem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  Shechem  and 
the  house  of  Millo  assembled,  to  crown  Abimelech 
aoQ  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6).  There  is  nothmg  said 
by  >'hich  its  position  can  be  ascertained.  It  possibly 
derived  its  name  of  Mutttdb  from  a  stone  or  pillar 
sK  up  under  it ;  and  reasons  have*  been  already 
adduced  for  believing  that  this  tree  may  have  been 
the  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried  the 
idols  and  kiolatrous  trinkets  of  his  household,  and 
andsr  which  Jcahua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony 
of  the  covenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people 
and  Jehovah.  [Meonenim.]  There  was  both 
time  and  opportunity  during  the  period  of  oommo- 
tioii  which  followed  the  death  of  Joshua  for  this 
aanctuarj  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  stone  left  standing  there  by  Joshua  to  be- 
come appropriated  to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of 
the  MatUibahM  in  which  the  religion  of  the  abori- 

¥iDes  of  the  Holy  Land  delighted.  [|Idol,  p.  850.] 
he  terms  in  which  Joshua  speaks  oi  this  very  stone 
(Josh.  xxiv.  27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds 
•f  mere  imagery,  and  would  suggest  and  warrant 
its  being  atlerwards  r^ai-ded  as  endowed  with  mi- 
neulous  qualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  for 
Tcneration.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the 
^m\mr  exprsMon,  **  it  hath  heard  all  the  woixls 
•f  Jehovah  our  God  ujhkh  He  spake  to  tts"  were 
inteoded  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
firom  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  com- 
munications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Sa- 
maritans still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit 
•f  Gerizim  as  those  brought  firom  the  bed  of  Jordan 
by  the  twelve  tribes.  [G.] 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  37, 38) :  Peeled  (Is.  xviii. 
2;  Ex.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  "  to  pill"  appears  in 
old  Eng.  as  identical  m  meaning  with  **  to  peel  =: 
lo  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in  the  above 
pttcages  from  Gen.     Of  the  next  stage  in  its  mean- 

•  0i|f(airci  6  (rrvAot  rh  (UvucoKurror  rov  Ocov. 

k  A  double  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word :  nprrg 
In  the  envneoiM  idea  that  the  word  Is  oon- 
'rilhKVO***o*nd." 

•  This  is  given  In  the  margin  of  th?  A.  V. 
a  Oampi  "peeling  tbelr  prIsooerK,"  Milton.  P.  R.  Iv. 

'  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour." 

Drjden.  Homer,  iliai  (Rktenboa) 
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xg  as=:p!u«itler,  we  have  traces  in  the  word  **pil* 
lage,"  pilter.  If  the  cliference  between  the  twc 
forms  be  more  than  aodkctal,  it  would  seem,  as  if 
in  the  English  of  the  17th  ovtury  **peel"  was 
used  for  the  latter  significatiotx.  The  "  peopk 
scattered  and  peeled,"  are  those  that  have  been 
plundered  of  all  they  have.'  The  soldiers  of  Nebu^ 
chadnezzor's  army  (Ex.  xxix.  18),  however,  have 
their  shoulder  peeled  in  the  literal  sense.  The  skin  it 
worn  off  with  carrying  earth  to  pile  up  the  mounds 
during  the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.        [E.  H.  P.  j 

PIL'TAI  CdSb:  ♦fXcrr:  Phelii).    The  r» 

presentative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Moodiah,  oi 
Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jee^ua 
(Neh.  xii.  17). 

PINE-TBEE.  1.  imdr*  from  a  root  signify 
ing  to  receive.  What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain. 
Getsenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as  implying  du- 
ration. It  has  been  variously  explained  to  bie  the 
Indian  plane,  the  larch,  and  the  elm  (Celsius, 
Hiet-ob,  ii.  271).  But  the  rendering  **  pine,"  seems 
least  probable  of  any,  as  the  root  implies  either  ciuv 
vature  or  duration,  of  which  the  latter  is  not  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  fonner 
remarkably  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering  in  Is. 
xli.  19,  fipoBviadp,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confused  amalgamation  of  the  words  berM  and 
iidhdr,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  passage 
Of  these  berSsh  is  sometimes  rendered  **  cypress," 
and  might  stand  for  **  juniper."  That  species  of 
juniper  which  is  called  savin,  is  in  Gred[  fipM. 
The  word  9adp  is  merely  an  expression  in  Greek 
letters  for  tidhdr.  (Pliny,  xxiv.  11,61;  Schleosner, 
8.  V. ;  Celsius,  Hierob,  i.  78.)    [Fir.] 

2.  Shemen'  (Neh.  viii.  15),  is  probably  the  wiU 
olive.  The  cultivated  olive  was  mentioned  just 
before  (Ges.  p.  1437).  [H.  W.  P.] 

PINNACLE  {rh  wrtp^toy;  pirma,  pinnae 
eulum :  only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  9).  .The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  Cdnaphjt  a  wing 
or  border,  e.  g.  of  a  garment  (Num.  xv.  38 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  27,  xxiv.  4).  2.  Snapptr,  fin  of  a  fish  (Lev. 
xi.  9.  So  Arist.  Anim.  i.  5, 14).  3.  Kdtadh,  edge; 
A.  v.  end  (Ex.  xxviii.  26).  Hesychius  expkins  vr. 
as  hcfwHiptoy. 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  wrtp,  is  not  a  pinnad^ 
but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  pai-t  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  modem  sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof,  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there  (Joseph.  B.  J,  v.  6,  §6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  "  wing,"  or  to  use  our 
modem  word  founded  on  the  same  notion,  *'  aisle," 
Lightfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule  which 
projected,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  V.  5,  §4 ;  ViU-uv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fixes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  cl 
400  cubits  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joteph. 
AfU.iv.  ll,§5,xx.  9,§7> 

•  "^nin  ;  Tcv'mi ;  pinui  (Is.  Ix.  IS) ;  fhn  '^% 
«  revolve"  (Oes.  p.  323).     In  Is.  zO.  19^  /!pa»>IaM 

ulmiu. 
t  ]'0'^ ;  (v^o¥  KvwapCavtvw ;  Ugmmm  ptdcMi  I  is—it 
f  I.  8)^3  ;  impvytor    "rngvlmi, 
i.  I^Bpp ;  nr^      -mnuJa. 
a   nVp  ;  wr^. : 


9n 


¥XSO^ 


RiiMbius  t«ns  u»  that  it  wni  from  **  the  piimjif  '" 
(ri  irf#)f.)  that  St.  .Umos  warf  prwipitattd,  ard  it  is 
laid  to  havtf  rpmAiuM  until  the  4th  owilmy  i  Ki»«b. 
ff.  K.  ii.  U'i;  WiUkm-s  //o(y  C'i;/,  li.  3:*8l 

PrrhacM  in  imy  ca*e  rh  imp.  menin*  the  btittlf- 
ttiMil  oitit»ie«1  by  L»w  to  be  added  to  every  roof.  It 
ii  in  iwonr  of  this  thnt  the  ward  C<mf}A  Is  used 
to  iiidic3%t«  the  top  of  the  Temple  i  l>an,  li.  '27  ; 
Jfnmnioud,  timtins,  CaJmet,  £)e  Wett^,  Light  ftwt, 
H.  Hehr.  im  Maith.  W,).  [H.  W.  P,] 

PINCK  (ji^S:  ^uvSp:  Phiium),  Om  of  the 
•*  duke*  "  of  ¥Aom ;  tliat  is,  head  or  fuiuider  of  & 
tiitte  of  tliAt  nation  (Gen.  joam,  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52 k 
By  Eiiftebttu  sad  Jerome  {Onomagtioon,  ^ivwv,  ixm 
»'  Fetion  ")  the  sent  of  the  tribe  i*  said  Uy  hi\ve  Wn 
at  PDWON,  one  of  the  ftation*  of  the  I«tueliUs  in 
thi*  Wilderness;  whieh  Jigain  tlier  id«Mit«fy  with 
Phswrni,  **  between  Petni  aiid  Zo«r, '  the  site  of  Uie 
Vinous  Honitui  copper*mine8.  No  riAine  ftitsweriDj^ 
10  Pinon  appears  to  hnve  kx'eu  yet  dist'oreiied  ia 
Arabic  litonaturc,  or  aniungBt  tlie  existing  tribes. 

PIPE  {hhn,  chdtil).     The  Hebrew  word  » 

letideitNJ  t«  deriv'e<i  from  si  root  si^nifyinE^  '*to  bone, 
IwiibiTite,"  Jind  is  leprcNfUted  with  sufficient  cor- 
rt?ctnc^  bj  the  tvuglish  **pii>e"or  *'Hnle,"  ma  in 
the  mjtrg;in  of  I  K.  t.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  Kiiti|kl(^l 
Jtiid  liwirelbrft,  p»-obahl?,  one  of  the  oMcst  uf  mtisiad 
iji»trumeutfe,  and  in  consequence  of  it*  iimpiieitv 
ot  foim  there  Ia  mi>on  to  fup[io&e  tiiat  the  '*  pijie  *' 
of  Uie  Hebi^w*  did  not  differ  materially  t\om  thftl 

of  the  fiticfent  Kr"'* ~- "^  Greeks.     It  i*  m 

ciiit(>d  with  the  ti  i^  an  instrument  of  a 

pTitcefiil  and  ioct  i  just  a&  in  ShaiL^pen: 

[Much  Ado  J  li»  o), ''  1  liAvc  known  when  theix!  ww 
U9  muaio  with  him  but  the  dnun  nnd  fife^  ai>d 
now  hud  he  rather  hear  the  tnfjor  and  the  pipe  " — 
ti»e  con«itant  accompauimiMit  of  mciTiment  ani  fes- 
tivitf  (Luke  Tii,  32),  and  espeeinllj'  characteristie 
of  V  the  piping  time  of  peace/'  The  pipe  and 
tnbret  wera  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews 
its*r,  12),  and  their  bridal  proces^ioiui  (Mishna, 
BaUt  mgUiat  vi.  1),  and  aocompaoieii  the  simpler 
ivligfouf  wnricet,  when  the  young:  prophets,  return- 
ing from  the  hifh-pliice,  catij:ht  their  iti^piratton 
fi-om  th«  hanwKMiy  (1  Sam,  at.  5) ;  or  the  pilgrim*, 
on  their  way  to  the  gi^eat  fe:^tiralft  of  their  ritual, 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with  psalms 
ftimg  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (la.  ixi.  29). 
When  Solomou  was  proelaimed  king  the  whole 
people  went  up  after  hriti  to  fiibnn,  piping  with 
pipeii  (I  K,  i.  40)^  The  Houiid  of  the  pipe  was 
apjvii'entlj  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  nrved  in  moumiag  and  at  fuuerals 
^Matt,  ix.  23},  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  desttruction  of  Mo«b  (Jer.  xlviii,  36).  The 
pipe  wa*  the  type  of  perfomt&i  wind-in»tniment«, 
a*  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1  Mace. 
hi.  45),  niid  was  even  tiseil  in  the  Temple-choir,  n& 
appears  from  Ps.  |jxi\  li,  7,  where  "  the  players  on 
iartrumraite  **  are  properly  "  piper-s/*  Twelve  days 
m  the  year,  according  to  the  Mt»hna  (ArMch,  ii.  3), 
th"  pipes  soufliied  before  die  altar:  at  the  staying 
of  tlie  Kinst  Passover,  the  vlaytug  of  tlie  Seoond 
Pnsaover,  tlie  first  ^east-day  of  the  Pa»«rer,  the 
first  fenatniay  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
iwa  of  Ibe  Feart  of  Tabemades.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipei  aocom- 
panied  tlie  dni firing  of  water  from  the  fouotain  of 
S\A»Mh  {Sji/jcafi^  iv.  1,  v,  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
tbfi  pi^  iv\i.\cki  ^«v%  ^^«d  VkCoc*  the  altar  were 


of  f«id«  ind  not  <vr  iwpprt  m  \itmmn  h\m\ ii  t  fii 
former  ^ive  a  wtiei:  «*im!j.  Of  ikmt  ik^  wwi 
j«t  IftaM  than  two  nor  moiw  thm  tw^Tt.  la  bar 
timef  the  oiHck  of  nooujuin^  ■*  fnasrwU  \  im  » 
profesioQ,  and  tlie  futimJ  Mod  d^ihM  w««  apw 
witliout  the  protefl»ioiud  p'p'va  «c  ttoi^^/kma 
{avhfirds,  Matt.  ix.  2i\  %  vmimu  wl^  iiC 
exi'^u  com  p.  Ov^,  F*iM^  ▼!•  680*  ■•  onliiit  nMi 
tibiii  fiineribua").  ll  wn»  ttxaimtail  iftC^i* 
poorest  Ifimelite,  at  tbe  <leBlli  tdhm  md^Ujmi^ 
at  least  two  pipera  arni  ew«?  Wfmjgi  le  wak$  ■■■^ 

ution^,    [Music,  v-  , 

In  tSe  micmi  au?!  i^jf^mt^ 

pr|ie  played  na  iii^nni  iicrii  »  |^»ii  utmm$^ 
Hebrews.  *•  While  ilUUMtr  «■»  fnf«rwc.  ^  M 
vkJt«  (Ttj liven nd  by  tSe  A<tmv1  of  nm-^sci;  vJaMi 
consi«tkag  of  tlie  ' 
double  and  single  {' 
playivi  the  ilavoitnt 
i^Wilkinson,  Anc^ 
comhinn?'""^  '^*" 
batiibi, 
tlie  dm 

playeti  bi>tili  by  ui*  i 
fiivdr  br   wom^i 

a-      ■'      '     '         '"   '     :l,^'U     i,,l-. 

*  ,    w^th<»«it 

U:i:    ,:    .    , '        (.hlV.Hl. 

httlt-U.       It  W4«  ot 

eKe*?.i!i>g  a  fbot    ■' 

(bund  tnrich  smal\> 

to  the  {MAsniifc^   v 

tbt  instruin«nt£  ui   t  i*-    i.srv^pTbio 

ha^'e  three,  (rt.herK  four  bo^M  - «  . 

famidied  with  a    mull 

thick  straw.      Thi* 

sotsiething  lika  the  I^djf^  or  deTrwh't  fr?*^,  •*• 

is  deacribed  by  Mr.  L«ae  ( Jfol.  &r 

'*a  simple  rasd,  afatmt  18  lUiJiw  m 

eigbtlsi  of  KQ  inA  m  ^timttar  •*  t^    f-- 

trvmity ,  ami  thTwe'«piBrt«f«  «f  ^  taiA  it  IM  Imk 

It  Is  pierced  with  aii  l»al«i  itt  fireot,  m^ 

with  auothco'  hi>le  at  Urn  hmdk,  ...  la  ! 

of  a  good  performer  el>«  mdy  j>«k^  iM»  i 

tones :  but  it  reqvuriw  mvli  wtrntim  •§  i 

welL"     The  double  fof^ 

quently  in  EgyfttlaD 

'*  oonniteKl  of  two  p4fM,  l 

together  hy  a  wiiitmia  aia«tii|ian,  a^  fkf^* 

with  the  cori«a|ioodil^  litfld.     U  wal  i 

the  iirtwki  and  otKer  ^cofife^  omI,  6ia 

of  hokling  it,  mwTwi  Ifett  smm  af  'll'^ 

pipe,  the  tiliia  dexim  and  ■■■■rfn  ■  d  m  iM 

the  Utter  harl  but  ft>v  biJaiw«il,i^nir«^ 

sound,  ferroi  aa  a  bMia.    Tbt « 

and  paiie  a  «lnar|i   too***  (I 

309,31(1).     It   WHS  pUy«4  aa  ^iir^ 

who  daoceil  as  th«j-  pLy«U  iiid  a  J      ' 

morlem  E^^ypUaits    In    tbMr 

tde  iustniniewt,  ttmA  i— 
and  camel^dj-tTcra  out  of  iloMS  (I 


reed,  a  mde  iustninie«t«  itwl  |a^l|dtj| 

»(^2f^l 

In  oilditioa  to   thorn  ia 


t^m  ibnal  ft  I 


«cu]pturos  a  kitid  of  flttte»  biU  wf^  1 
and  •ometJinea  wo  lotig  tbal  tJbt  |kii    < 
to  sttvtck   bis    amts   t«    tber   ' 
playing. 

Any  of  tii«  InsttuiiMnto  ftb»i«  v. 
have  beeti  ealled  by  tba  Bdk»«w«  W  ( 
term  cfiam,  mnd  It  W  ooC  imiiiiifrt^ 
might  hav^  di>nrvd  fM-  IncwU^^r^ 
H^eypt.  Tb«  «tiv:i 
miautton   of  tlit»    ! 


FIRA 

tsOnrii  (JoL  Poll.  Otwmast.  It.  l(r),  nnd  as  the 
omterud  uf  which  it  vas  made  was  the  lotu»>«rood 
(Ovid,  Fast.  ir.  190, "  horrendo  lotoK  adunui  m)qo") 
there  maj  be  some  foundation  for  the  coDjecture. 
Other  materiaU  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux  are 
reed,  bran,  box-wood,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xv-i.  66) 
adds  silver  and  the  bones  of  asses.  Bartenora,  in 
his  note  on  Arachin,  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identifies 
the  cJidlU  with  the  French  chalitmeaUf  which  is  the 
German  9chaUmeie  and  our  sAoirm  or  thalm^  of| 
which  tlk  clarionet  is  a  modem  improvement.  The 
shawm,  fti/s  Mr.  Chappell  ( Pop,  Jita.  i.  35,  note  6), 
'*  was  played  with  a  i-eed  like  the  w-ajte,  or  hautboy, 
but  beii^;  a  bass  iuKtrumeut,  with  about  the  com- 
pos of  an  octave,  had  probably  more  the  tone  of  a 
baasoon.**  This  can  scarcely  be  correct,  or  Dray- 
tou's  expression,  *' the  shrillest  shawm  "  {Polyol.  iv. 
Si6),  would  be  inappropriate.  [W.  A.  W.] 

PI'BA  (o/  ix  nctpas),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  Appa- 
mtly  a  repetition  of  the  name  Capuira  in  the 
former  part  of  the  verse. 

ITBAH(DK*]e:  *iUy\  Alex.  ♦cpcuCfi :  PAo- 

nan).  The  Amonte  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the  time 
of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Qmaan  (Josh.  x.  3).  With  ! 
his  fbor  oonfedeiates  he  was  defeated  in  the  great  1 
battle  before  Gibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave 
at  Makkedah,  the  entrance  to  which  was  dobed  br  * 
Joshua's  command.  At  the  close  of  the  loi^  day  s  i 
slaughter  and  pursuit,  the  five  kings  were  brought  I 
horn  their  hkling-plaM,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees ' 
till  tunsei,  when  their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  i 
east  into  the  cave  **  wherein  they  had  been  hid " 
(J«i«h.  X.  27). 

PIB'ATHON    (t^nriS:    *apa»i&fi ;    Alex. 

^paoB^y ;  Pharathon\  **  in  the  land  of  Ephraim 
m  the  mount  of  the  Ainalekite;"  a  place  named 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  xii.  15,  and  there  recorded 
only  ■■  the  burial-place  of  Abdon  ben-Hillel  the 
Kirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  site  was  not 
known  to  Easebius  or  Jerome ;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  accurate  okl  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer*ata 
(Aab«i:'s  Benjamin,  of  Tud,  ii.  426).  Where  it  stood 
IB  the  14th  cent,  it  stands  still,  and  is  called  by  the 
■une  name.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to 
vediaooTer  it  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
noth  of  the  rood  from  Jaffa  by  ffabieh  to  iVa6/4f, 
•ad  jost  six  miles*  or  two  boon,  (rom  the  last  (Ro- 
binsoa,  iii.  134). 

Of  the  remarkable  expression  *  the  mount  (or 
mountain  district)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  explanation 
has  jet  been  discovered  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  it  eommemorates  a  very  early  settlement  of  that 
loriiig  people  in  the  highlands  of  the  countiy. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
■ear  the  south.  But  beyond  the  mention  of  Pha- 
KATHOXi  in  1  Maoc  ix.  50,  no  trace  has  been  found 
•Tit  10.] 

PnUTHONITE  O^^njTjB  and  ^^hT)? : 
♦ayfyrefTiyf,  ^apoBttytl,  4k  ^apaBAy :  Pha- 
raikcmitea'j,  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Pirathon. 
Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible.  1.  Abdon  ben- 
HOM  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judges 
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*  ThB  singQiar  manner  in  which  tbe  LXX.  translators 
at  Or*  I^ntatendi  have  flnctoated  In  tbelr  renderings  of 
fhph  between  the  proper  name  and  the  i4ppellati ve,  leads 
l»  tta  intaenoe  that  their  Hebrew  text  wus  different  In 
NMH  of  tke  pMBSfes  to  ours.  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  has 
1  that  In  thn  latter  oases  they  maj  have  read 


of  Inrael.  In  the  original  the  definite  artxde  b  pre- 
sent, and  it  should  be  i-endered  **  the  Pirathonite.'* 
2.  From  the  same  place  came  "  Benaiah  t>is 
Pirathonite  of  the  childlren  of  Ephraim,"  captain 
of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  of  David's  army 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  14)  and  one  of  the  kingb  guaxxl 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  30  ;  1  Oir,  xi.  31).  [G.j 

PIS'GAH  (n|pen,  with  the  def.  articje .  ♦mr- 

yd,  in  Deut.  iii.  17,  xxxiv.  *1,  and  in  Joshua ,  else- 
where rh  \t\a^fVfi4yoy  *  or  if  Xo^cvr^:  Phaogat, 
An  ancient  topogi-aphical  name  which  is  found,  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  only,  in  two  connexions. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah  ('BH  fi^k'^). 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1. 

2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20. 

The  hitter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its 
own  head.  [AsHDOTH-PiSOAH.]  Of  the  former 
but  little  can  be  said.  **  The  Pisgah  "  must  have 
been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or 
a  part  of  that  called  the  mountains  of  Abarim 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab, 
and  immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  wa.s  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point  or 
summit — it*  **  hejul" — was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it 
was  a  proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it 
denoted  the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the  high- 
Unds  on  the  east  of  the  lower  Jordan.  In  the  late 
Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseuddonathan,  Pisgah 
is  invariably  rendeitxl  by  ramathaf  a  term  in  com- 
mon use  for  a  hill.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name.  On 
the  other  hand  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onoinasticoti, 
**  Abarim,"  **  Fasga")  report  the  name  as  existing 
in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.  Mount  Abarim 
and  Mount  Nabau  wei«  pointed  out  on  the  road 
leading  from  Livias  to  Heshbon  (t.  «.  the  WaJi/ 
ffetban),  still  bearing  their  old  names,  and  dose  to 
Mount  Phogor  (Peor),  which  also  retained  its  name, 
whence f  says  Jerome  (d  quo),  the  contignous  region 
was  even  then  called  Phasgo.  This  connexion  be- 
tween Phogor  and  Phasgo  is  puzzling,  and  suggests 
a  possible  eiTor  of  copyists. 

No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  IfoM  et-Feshkah  (almost  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Kosh  hap-pisgah)  it  is  attached  to 
a  well'known  headland  on  the  north-tres/cm  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar,  and  on  the  north  b7 
the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  northern  pait  of  which 
is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctuaiT  of  Neby 
Misa  (Moses).  This  association  of  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— where  to  suppose  that  Moses  ever  set  foot  would 
be  to  stultify  the  whole  narrative  of  his  deceawe — is 
extremely  startling.  No  explanation  of  it  has  yet 
been  offered.  Certainly  that  of  M.  Dc  Saulcy  and 
of  his  translator,*  that  the  Baa^l-Feshkah  i§  iden- 
tical with  Pi.Hg:ih,  cannot  be  entertained.  Against 
this  the  words  of  Deut.  iii.  27,  *«  Thou  shalt  not  go 
over  this  Jordan,"  are  decisive. 

n^DD  foi'  ^^DE^>  '^^>°*  ^dd*  ^  ^^'^  ^^i^^  ^^  ^^ 

tnally  translate  by  Ao^cvtiy  In  Ex.  xxxiv.  1,  A,  Deat.  a.  1. 

k  Probably  the  origin  of  the  marginal  reikdlns  of  tb« 
A.  V.  -  the  hilL" 

•  .See  De  Sauky's  Foyc^e,  te^  and  the  notes  to  U.  «KI 
of  the  Knslbh  cdtUoB. 
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H*i  th*  ii!un*»  of  Mo8e!i  nlom  cJtIslal  h«*,  it  I 
mj^t  with  mmc  pUusibilily  be  ooa^eived  that 
Ihe  reputation  for  danctitj  had  been  at  some  time, 
duiing  the  long  struggles  of  the  coitnby,  traniirerred 
fiDtn  east  to  west,  when  the  on  filial  cpot  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  pil^ms.  But  the  existence  of 
the  tuuDe  Fe^kah'--t03d^  what  b  eiiiully  curiousr 
its  noD-existeooe  on  the  east  of  Jordao— -»eeni»  to 
preclude  this  suggotion.  [G.] 

PISID'IA  {Uiffiniat  Fisidia)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  eiactly  defined. 
r»ut  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  saying  that  it 
woj  to  the  north  of  Pahphtlia,  aiid  strptchwi  alooj; 
the  range  of  Taurus.  Koithwurd*  it  i^iched  to.  and 
was  paitly  induded  in,  PiiRVaiAt  which  was  simi- 
larly au  itidefiiUte  dL&tnctt  though  far  more  exten^ire. 
Thus  Anticktm  i?;  Pisidia  was  umetimes  called  a 
Phr^aa  town.  The  occarrenc«i  which  look  place 
Bt  this  town  give  a  grettt  interest  to  St.  Faul'i 
tir»t  Twit  to  the  district.  He  passed  through  Pisidia 
twice,  with  BamahA&,  on  the  ItirBt  miasioBary  jour- 
ney, L  «.  both  in  going  from  PeBOa  to  ICONIUU 
(Actft  xiii.  13,  14»  b\\  and  \n  returotag  {sir.  21, 
24,  2*^;  compare  2  Tim,  iii.  11),  It  it  probable 
alw  Uiat  he  trareansed  tlie  noithem  pirt  of  the 
district,  witli  Silas  and  Timotheup,  on  the  second 
miifiionary  joumej  (xvi.  6):  but  the  word  Pisidia 
does  not  ixx5ur  eit-ept  in  refenpnce  to  the  former 
joumey*  The  characteristic*  both  of  the  countiy 
aiid  itfl  itilmbitant*  wt^xt  wild  and  rugged ;  and  it 
it  very  likely  that  the  A|iofitle  encountered  here 
ftoine  of  those  *'  peril*  of  robbera  **  and  **  perils  of 
rivers  "  which  he  mentbus  aftcrwardft.  Hi*  routes 
thiol igh  this  region  are  oonsidei'ed  in  detail  in  Lif« 
and  Epp,  of  St  Pmti  (2nd  ed,  vol,  I  pp.  197-207. 
24l\  241),  where  extracts  from  vaiious  trnvetlent 
are  given.  [J.  S.  H,] 

PI'SON  (jIE'^B  :  ♦«<r<fiv:  PAswn).  One  of  the 
four  **  beada  "  into  which  the  itream  flowing  through 
Hd«ti  wna  divided  (G<ai.  ii.  11).  Kelhing  ia  known 
uf  it ;  the  piincipal  conjecture*  will  be  found  under 
Koicv  [vol,  i,  p.  484], 

PIS'PAH  (HfiDB.   ^offfii   Phaiphay     An 

Asherite :  one  of  tlie  sooa  of  Jether,  or  Jthran 
(I  Chr.  vii.  38). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  V.  thia  word  appears  with  a 
hVuintive  ae  well  as  a  liteml  meaning.  It 
from  the  facts  tliat  belong  to  the  outwijrdi  ai^*t  of 
Pidcstine  and  its  cities  to  statn  or  teutons  of  the 
spiritual  World.  With  this  power  it  is  uaed  to  re- 
piifTieiit  sevei^  Hebi^ew  words,  nnd  the  starting  point 
which  the  litei^  meaning  pi^eaeiit^  for  the  spiritual 
n,  in  each  case,  a  subject  of  some  inteit»t. 

1.  ShiSi  {h\Ht%   in   Num.   xvi.   30,    33;   Job 

itH.  16,  Here  the  word  is  one  which  ia  uaed  only 
of  the  hollow,  sbodowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  ^uch  it  has  be<»i  treated  of  under  Hell, 

2.  ShachtUh  {Tin^).  Here,  as  the  root  mr 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
(<Jes«i,  The».  a.  v.).  It  i«  dug  into  the  earth  (Ps. 
1%.  Id,  atix,  85),  A  pit  thus  imule  niid  then  oortned 
h>: fitly  over,  a«n'«d  as  a  trap  by  which  animals  or 
tneii  m'fijht  be  eni^naivd  (Ps.  xxxV.  7).  It  thus  b^ 
c^me  A  Tpe  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  from  which  a 
aisa  oould  not  extricnte  himself,  of  the  great  doom 
whicii  comes  to  all  men,  of  the  dreormeas  of  df«tu 
:Job  xxxiii,  Itf,  24,  ZB,  30).  To  ♦•  go  down  to  Ihe 
Hit,**  k  W  di«  w\\W%l  Vwv«*     It  is  the  pmaltr  of 


rrwa 

eril-doen,  that  trom  whkh  ibe 
rtatd  by  the  hand  of  God. 


1 


I  cniit.  1 


3.  B6r  (i^a).     In  litis  «nmt,  M  in  tin 

B4ir,  the  special  thought  la  tiMt  tC  a  fit  «r  ^ 

dag  for  water  (  Gcmd.  FAra.  a.  wX    TW  fmm 

of  desynonymising  which  ^om  on  la  iD  ha 

teems  to  hare  oot&iincd  thr  Umam  t*  Iha 

the  well  or  dstem,  du^  iuto  lli»  i^A»  l«t  m 

filled  with  water.     Thoa,  «  '  ' 

cases   is  Hguratifrc;,    aud    tiw    «i^K  Lq^Di^ 

is  uvd,  we  har«   pit  (fr^Mcr)  anamdhai  vA  la 

*'  d«p  water,"  ••  Uie  watertktmd/*  ♦*  Ihs  4«p**  'B 

Ixix,  \6\  while  in  ptt  (^=*Aa),  ther«  a  m^ 

but  the  **inii7  cUy"  (IV   iL  2).    Ito  taMi 

feature  is  that  there  is  **  iio  water  **  la  it  (Mkfe. 

U),     So  ^r  the  idea  involved  hm 

of  misery  and    despair    than   9f 

the  phrase  **  the  j  that  go  down  to  the  p* 

it  becotnea  eTen   men  cmictafitif  Ibm 

nyma  ah'endy  ootieed  iSheoi,  Skidkaik% 

itentatire  of  the  vrotrld  of  the  dsHl 

13,  XExii.  18.  24  ;   Pi.  xxriii,  1, 

may  have  been  two  reaaoiia  ftr  thaa 

wide  deep  excaratioa  became  the  nba» 

The  "  granes  were  set  in  the  dklci  oc  the  ^ 

(Kiek.  xxKii.  24),     To  oo^  laMm  tarl*  i 

visibly  the  heme  of  the  d^d,  vhflt  fk» 

more  myst^rioua  Sheol  tauTied  ^  'f*'*^^ 

to  an  invisible  home.     2.  The  pSi^  hoaMPBt  •  i^ 

sense,  was  never  simply  cqnivalait  Ii  %ir«Hha 

Thet'e  is  alwap  hnpliol  ia  it  »  thmgjbt  tfmnt^ 

condemnation.     Tliia  t^o  had  ita  oridB  spp^i^ 

in  the  use  made  of  the  eBoamtMiaik  ndl  hd  t^ 

never  beeo  wella,  or  had  t«it  dMMjpfl|i^«K 

The  prisoner  in  tfai^  l-t,a  "f  k.«.  *»^i«    wmidh 

perish  in  the  pit  1  r«^ 

of  all  deliverances  ,  i  nssi* 

froQi  *he  alow  death  i^i  ii^fT^Utitk  a 

U,  11,  14)     The  history  of  Jertabali.  &^  ^ 

dong?^,  or  pit  {bor)  (J«r.  sx.rviti.  41,  f]t.  It ' 

into  its  depths  with  eorda«  etnkiac  t^  ^ ' 

the  bottom  ihere  alw  tltere  b  bo  watstl  «ii 

by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  hoe,  dMW«  hv 

ri'ble  an  infltrtimeut  of  pitntahmeRt  wm  i^ 

The  oooditioD  of  the  A  thenlaB  , 

quarri«  of  SvTacuae  (Tlkiie.  'ru.  $7}^ 

punishment  of  tlie  <rW>et  (CtCMMi 

oubliettea  of  roedtaewl   pHmf  fnHM 

cruelty,  more  or  leas  mauog&m,    H  is 

that  with  thcae  aaseeaatiooa  of  naieellt 

tering  round*  it  ahoixld  hare  isrelivl 

idea  of  a  pta(^e  of  fntniahnwat  Ibr  ihf 

unjujst,  than  did  the  fA#of  or  the  pram 

In  Kev,  ii.  1,  2,  and  elsevho^^' 

pit,"  is  ihe  txanaUtMHi  of  rl  fi^iy  H» 

Tlie  A.  V,  h.ia  Hgbtly  tafcoi  f^  k«V9 

valent  of  b6r  rather  thati  Aesr,    Ha  fi 

abyss  ts  as  a  duu|^a.     It  is 

(Rev.  ix.  U  3U.  I>.     Bataa  ISO 

saner  (ii.  2). 

PITCH  (TOT.    "Tei*    ^f 
The  three  Hebrew  tenno 

the  satTi 
dJUereii 
Arabs, 
i^at#^  from  a 
it*  '•olhi  vln*^ 


A,  V*  'Tlchi 


to  its  uw  in  overl.iylDg  wood>work 
(Geo.  Ti.  14;.     An)halt  is  an  opaque,  inflammable 
which   bubbles   up   from   subtvmuHnn 
I  in  a  liquid  state,  and  hardens  bj  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  readily  meltx  under  the  influence  of 
bcAt.     In  the  latter  state  it  is  Terj  tenacious,  and 
waa  uaed  as  a  cement  in  lieo  of  mortar  in  Bitbjlonia 
(Gm.  xi.  3;  Stiub.  xvL  p.  743  ;  Heroil.  i.  179^,  as  i 
mil  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of  y&t*U  Mien.  vi.  . 
14;  Joseph.  B,  J.  ir.  8,  §4),  and  i«JliiuLii ly  for 
■■kinf  Um  pupyi'us  boats  of  the  Kgrptiuns  w.-it^^r^ 
tight  (Ex.  ii.  a;  Wilkinson,  ii.  I'Jo!.     The  Kibj- 
lotJana  obtained  their  chief  supply  from  t^prings  at 
If  (the  modem  Hit),  which  are  still  in  cxi:itence 
(Herod,  i.  179).    The  Jews  and  Anibians  pot  theirs 
in  large  quantities  from  the  iHaid  K-n,  which  hence  . 
received  ita  classical  name  of  /aicus  A»phnltite».  | 
The  latter  was  particularly  prized  tor  ibi  purple  hue 
'     (Plin.  xxviii.  23).     In  the  eaily  Hgos  of  the  Bible  | 
&     the  lUme-pittf  (Gen.  xiv.  10;,  or  springs  of  asphalt, 


B  apparent  in  the  vale  of  8iddim,  at  tho  Mouthcm 
■    end  of  the  kto.     They  are  now  C(>nt«:ilt.il  through  ' 
the  submeigence  of  the  plain,  and  tlie  asphalt  ]>nK  , 
Wbly  forms  it&elf  into  a  crunt  on  \\w  Uil  of  the  bike, 
vhcDoe  it  is  dislod):c«i  by  earthquakes  or  other  aiuseft. . 
Early  writem  describe  the  masses  thus  thrown  up  on 
I    the  auriaoe  of  the  lake  oa  of  very  considerable  sise 
1    (JoMph.  B.J,  iv.  8,  §4 ;  Toe.  Uist,  y.  G ;  Uoil.  Sic. 

-  ii.  48).    Tltis  is  now  a  rare  oocurrem'e  ( IU)biiison»  i. 
517),  though  small  piet-es  may  con^Lnntly  be  pickiti 

.-.  op  on  the  sliora«.    The  inflammable  uatuie  of  pitch 
ia  noticed  in  Is.  xxiir.  9.  [W.  1..  h.]    i 

PITCH£K.*    The  wonl  "  pitcher  **  iM  uanl  in  ' 
5*'  A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jara  or  pitchers  with 
^   one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  wimien  tor  v^t- 
tfit^  watct,  AS  in  the  story  of  lU'bi-cca  (tien.  xxiv. 

-  |^:M);  but  see  Mark  xiv.    13;    Luke  xiii.  In). 
Thio  practice  has  been,  and  is  still  usuid  b<ith  in 

'  tbo  £est  nod  elsewhere.  The  resbcls  UNed  for  the 
parpoM  are  f^enerally  carried  on  the  hc:ul  «ir  the 
shoulder.  The  Bedouin  wuniou  atmm<>nly  use 
■kin-bottles.  Such  was  the  **  bottle  "  cirrio>l  by 
Hn^nr  (lien.  xxi.  14;  Harmer,  Obt.  iv.  *J4r> ; 
I^yani,  Sin,  ^  Bab.  p.  578 ;  KoU'rts,  Sfui.  hcs, 
164;  Anrieux,  TVur.  p.  203;  Bui-ckhardt, 
I  on  Bed,  i.  351). 
The  aame  word  aid  is  used  of  the  pitchers  em- 
otoyed  byliideon's  300  men  (Jud^;.  vii.  lO),  where 
^  ^If  use  made  of  th<>m  marks  the  latterial.  Alv) 
^Mm  rmnl  (A.  V.  barrel)  in  which  the  meiU  of  the 
willow   was  aMit.uned    vl  K.  xvii.    \'2\ 

the   •'  barrels  **   of  water  used   by  VAyyKh  at 

0^oiint  Carmel  (xviii.  3.;'.  It  is  also  use«I  fiyni- 
-'..^piifriy  of  the  life  of  ni:iu  ■  Ki-cles.  xii.  (>  .  It  is 
I  probabltf  tlutt  e:urthi'n  v(t«<«U  were  UM-d  by  the 
_  •  as  they  were  by  the  Kgyptians  for  ci'utaininij 
w^h  liquids  and  dry  pnmMuii>  ,Biich,  Aiu\  I'ot- 
^Pjt'.  i,  43).  In  the  view  of  th«'  Kount.iiii  *>t  Na/-i- 
^^  [vol.  i.  p.  t)32],  may  be  M>en  men  ;ind  wiuneu 
g^^  pitrhei-s  which  M'-.ircely  difli.'r  fioin  tlitix*  in 
^  MMM  Kigrpt  and  Nnbia  (Ilolieits,  N/.cfc'K'x,  plates 
^  1  434  f.  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Siiiiuiiia 
tm  ^^nrfiably  one  of  this  kuid,  to  U>  distingiii>h«'(l 
■^*  ^hc  much  lamer  an)phor:ie  of  the  ni.un.ige- 
w^  oat  i*an:i.  [Fui:btai-\  ;  CiasE;  m»irLK; 
fc><»^=fc>N;rOT.]  [II.  W.  P.] 

B—      **19;  Mpm;  Aydr*a,la0«na;  akin  tuSAiihkrit  Jml 
AIM  "hsrrel"  (I  K.  svll.   13.   xvlll.  33). 
MO;  t4i-b>iir.  Icyylcu-A.  dor  .'^inicAe,  p.  'J 1 9.) 

%3  ami  7l3  •  •vMMf ;  «a« ,  A.T.  "  botlle,"  only 
.  II.        '  '  I 


PLAGUR,  THE  t6»l 

PITHOM  (DhB :  TiuB^  ^  Phithom),  out  oC 
the  gtore-dtics  built  by  the  I&nielites  for  the  6rrt 
oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  •*  which  knew  not  Joseph " 
(Kx.  i.  11).  In  the  Heb.  the?4e  cities  ore  two^ 
Pitliom  and  Itoamses :  the  ^KX.  adds  On,  &%  a  third. 
It  is  pi-olmble  tluit  I^ithcm  lf>y  in  the  most  eastern 
port  of  Lower  Egypt,  Kru  llaamsex,  if,  as  is  reason 
able,  wp  supjiose  the  Utter  to  be  the  liameses  men- 
tioned el^where,  and  tnat  the  Unu*lit«s  wei«  occupied 
in  ]>ublic  works  within  or  neiir  to  the  laiul  of  Goshen. 
IleiXNlotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumus,  !!«(• 
Tov/ior,  which  seems  to  be  tlie  some  ns  tlie  Thoum  oi 
Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  proljably  the 
miiitjtry  station  Thohu  of  the  yutitia.  VVhetlier  or 
not  Pktumus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scrifiture,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical.  The  first 
prjl  is  the  same  as  in  Bu-bostis  and  Bu-«iris,  cither 
titc  deHnite  article  yiasculine,  or  a  possessive  pronoun, 
unless  in«leetl,  with  Brugsch,  we  reml  the  Kgyptian 
word  '*  alMtde  "  PA,  aiwl  supuose  tlmt  it  commenves 
these  names.  [I'l-uiisnTll.J  The  second  part  ap- 
peal's to  be  the  name  of  ATbM  or  TUM,  a  divinity 
worship|)etI  at  On,  or  IIeliopi>lis,  as  well  as  Ka,  both 
being  forms  of  the  sun  [(^n],  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Thoum  or  Thou  w:is  very  near  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  and  peilui{is  more  oncirntly  within  it^  and 
that  a  monumont  at  Ahuo-Kf8fn';jd  ^hews  that  the 
worship  of  Heliop)lis  extended  alonj;  the  valley  of 
the  Canal  of  the  \ln\  Se<u  As  we  find  Thoum 
anil  Patumus  and  RtnieNes  in  or  near  to  the  land 
of  (io5hcn,  there  can  1«  no  n-astmable  doubt 
that  we  h:tve  here  a  o>^re^IHln•leucc  to  Pithom 
and  iCaamseM,  nn«l  the  pniUiblc  connexion  in  both 
cjWNtfs  with  llfliii|M>lis  contii-ms  the  i-ouclusion.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version  ot'  (Jen.  xlvi. 
L'8  mentions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the  H^- 
roopolis  of  the  l.XX.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "And 
he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  .loseph,  to  dirK't 
his  face  unto  tSoshen;  and  they  came  into  the 
land  of  (ioshen."   Here  the  LXX.  has,  koS^  'Hpdmm 

v^Aty,  us  yriy  'PaM«a'<ni,  but  the  Coptic,  Pj^ 

np^JUL^CCK.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
be  the  siinie,  and  the  ]Kisition  of  one  or  both,  have 
yet  to  l)e  dctennmeil,  lielbre  we  am  h|ieak  ]H>sitively 
as  to  the  Pithom  of  Kioiliis.  Hennlotus  places  Pa- 
tumus in  the  Arabian  nome  upon  the  Caiutl  of  the 
He<l  Sea  iii.  48).  The  Itiner^iry  of  Antoninus  puts 
TliiHi  .'>0  Roman  miles  fmni  Heliopolis,  and  48  fien 
IVlusium ;  but  this  sei'ms  too  far  noith  fur  I^itu- 
miiH,  and  :Uso  for  Pithom,  if  that  place  were  near 
Heliopulis,  as  iu  name  and  connexion  with  ILnaiu'wi 
sei'in  to  indiaite.  Under  Kaamses  i^  a  diMTUksmn  f^f 
the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  inijmrtance 
in  Kj:yptian  hi.story.     [Kamksi.s.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

PITIIGN.pn^B:  ♦i««k:  i'Ai/Aow).  One  of 
tlie  four  Mins  of  Miaih,  the  mm  of  Meribboal,  or 
MephiUoheth  ^1  Chr.  viii.  :i.'),  ix.  41 ). 

PLA(;U£,  THE.  The  disHL^o  now  ralle.1  the 
IM;»gue.  which  has  ravaj:c«i  Kjjypt  an«l  neigh  bo*  iriii^ 
«-»t:ntries  in  moilfrn  tinirs,  i.s  siip}Mi->«sl  to  have  pre 
va.lisl  theie  in  foimor  ap^.  Manetho,  the  l^IgyptiiUi 
historian,  sjiesiks  of  **  a  very  gie:it  plague  "  in  th« 
leign  of  Sememiises,  the  seventh  king  of  the  Hist 

once  a  "pitcher"  (Lauu  Iv.  3).  where  it  ts  joined  wilA 

Cnn,  an  eorllien  vrwel  (Oi-*.  622). 

3L  In  N.  T.  ««p«lMtoy.  twice  only    Mark  xiv.  13,  t 
Uxke  zall.  10,  ciwy^ftt. 
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ynjLQXJE.  THE 


PLAGCE.  TRK 


Tift!  TtK.] 

well  bliw  c«e  i.  ikrou^a  by  iU  iam.«*  .inoe  >«»5*  "M^K'V'T  i'^LXX.  o,mm«1y 
nojiiiry  luenaurH  h&v»  b«eD  enfait»«l. 


dyjmsi}f  8.C.  ctr.  2500.     llio  diiBcuUy  dt  deter*  j  h<is  obtalotd  as  to  whrth#r  tt  ic  omlHiiMttti 

mining  the  char  actor  of  tiie  psstileuoM  of  ancient ,  lit!»t«nci9   luife,   Uowwcr^   oQcitnwl    ia   vlfcjl 

Ao<l  tnedkeval  tinn'5,  **veu  wbeu  caierulljdei(Til>evJ,  '  known  ctiiue  fticept  oaQtA|pCMi  «Dttld  litnc 

Wiinis  us  not  to  cuiiclii«Jf  Uiiit  oviiy  tnch  incntii»Q  I  tin?  iJi<«3iM'« 

ruibra  to  the  I'liipi|i^,  es^jctiuJly  a»  tlw  chiileut  luis,  I      In  ooticdng  the  plaoer  in  Iht  I' 

ftinoc  iL»  ni4HU«ti:i  npjK&imnce,  b(?e&  aluKHiil  na  stsverv  i  be  fiii|ipo«tf(l  to  rHer  U>  tfa«   P1a£' 

ft  '     ^%ypt  J»*  the  mui^  faiDOus  diseiaie,  |  hi  mitnl  tlmt,  iialfvi  sr»m€  f>f  itt  «jit;n-tiT*i 

V' I  .  .15  .tn  epiiii^mic  ^cenis  thei«  tu  huire  i  teri«ii{s  sue  nieii.tiiiiit9d,  it  is  not  baIv  m  islr  Mil 

b*:  u  ._  1   by  it^     Maieover,  if  we  <ta1init»  as    this  Ji*wi-*-  i^  mu-n  \,^, 

we  must,  Uut  there  hfiv«  been  andently  jKwtilciiees        lo  tht  i  he  Ten  PUguit  iMt  !!»■ 

very  iiunrly  re^'iublinc;  tiie  inodero  I'U^ie,  wc  must    we  point  •■  r-  Hi^tia],  coo*  «ansijtfiim 

itiJi  heiiitatc  to  proituurict^iiay  reGoi'dod  pe»til<^uce  t^    to  the  mo(i(^jij  I'U^uc.     Ttie  {vln^Qc  f»f  bail*  iai  1^ 

be  of  this  dasi  uuieuk  it  be  described  wiili  soaie    dtxd  Koine  i-cseitibhmcc.  and  It  mf^ht  be  orvvL  t|«^ 

iistioiniishirnj  |iartiijuLiJ».  A«  i:;     *'    -     -    -   '-- -     -   -*..l_- 

The   i'lajjiie   in  jwrnt  times   knst  not   rxtendod    mU 
Cu-  l-^yonri  tJie  Turkish  Kmpire  wid  the  kingdom  **f   oc^tn 

P^i-sia.    it  has  beec  usscrtc^l  that  Egypt  i*  it*  eradle,    oiw  ti  Uiseim*  ol  the  OTiumy,  a  ui 
but  thi»  docs  not  seem  U>  be  donobornted  by  the    nudwtitJy  pr^^rnileii    in    K*?t].4,    fr 
Uier  iu&toiy  of  the  dis«i»e.     It  is  ther^  both  rjx>-    employ •«{,     \>t  t 
iTnlic  lUicl  q>idfmic  j  in  tlie  tirst  forai  it  hj<Ji  appwucil    excwd  lu  seven  t 

ftlmofit  auiuuLlly,  Id   *' -^   nt  nu-er  iuten'uls.  '  whlfii  «**ems  inLii  c-,  ^„..  ^..|j-,„ ,     ,,„*...—, 

Aa  iiu  fpidemit!  it  tnl;  ^jrof  a  p»*lilrnc<*, 

«omet  jme*  ot  the  givu  y     Our  «ubx,'«]uent 

rem&rlui  apply  to  it  iu  Una  lorm.     hi**  miwih* 
veW  quehtioD  whether  tt  is  ever  eudemict  that' 

It  Js  Uftcdwith  a  wUtf  tdgDi(ioiti«a  (m 
•lVPUg;uewl«».m«t«ve«.u.M.dlT«PI™^Hrrt'if*""™^";  •>;";«  'tnpl'r"'  ««,  to 

on  the  ijoitlieiti  coast  ot  Lcvpt,  bavinu  ptevioinay    .,.    _  ^  i    ;«  r  *i  -  u 

L    L         *      -Ti     I  *T      i*^.,.^  •  5  rc"       *      (*)  niD,   proper  y  '*  desitli,    hnm  •"  i 

brokenoutmTarkeyorNorth  Atricii  wi?>t  of  F.-^Tpt,  I  ^   '     vt     '     \    ^  .    .   .« 

it  a»oendj  the  river  to  Caij-o,  iiii^ly  e  wise,  pe>tiieiu«. '   {iewi.iiw  o  : 

fuilher.    Thus  Mr.  Lane  h:i&  ol>«en  ed  t 

i>kifue  of  18iJ5  *•  was  cerlutuly  hjtitM  -.-^   i.   mj 

f  arkey  "  (Modem  i^ftj/4iutu»,  alh  ed.  p.  U,  not«  I), 

It  was  lirst  noticed  ni  AJtuaudnf^  jtH.^euded  to  Ctdra,  , 

aud  further  to  the  *outlieni  jjort  of  Egypt,  »  few    o"*  |»*tdcncc  Miit  by  Him. 

cases  iiAi'ing  occurrtd  at  Thebes;  nud  it  " eJtt4Stitleil  \  (Dent,  ixxU.  24-,  A.  V.  •*drsi 

thnjughout  the  whole  of  Eg}T>t,  though  it*  ravages    "  the  (ie»tilenc«  [liint]  wjJketh  lu  djukans^^ i,  4ai 

we,«  not   ^eat   in    the  soutiierii  ,«iris-  (/Wii.J.  I       j^       ^  ^^^^  .,.  ^^  g^^,,^  n,«,|t»,  te-i**!  *» 

Ihe  mortality    w  onen   enoiinou^,  and  Mr.  Lane         ..  ^.     t   \    „       .  »      «,    . 

remrk*  ol"  the  p^nie  just  mentioned:-"  It  de-  I  ""^'^S  ^'^^^ J^*^  -^'  V.  ^ a»ln.ct»a«i.    b  1 

iitit.ye.J  not  leas  lijan  eighty  thousmd  persons  in]  l*-     (5)  *lCn,  propejjy  *«*   0jimt,'*   I 

C«irf»,  tJmt  is»  one-third  of  the  jxipulatiou;  Jind  for    bm^ing  fever,"  **  ii  p1j\gue"  ([)etiL  raii   _ 

more,    I    bdiere,  tlian  two  hiiUtLed  thousatid  in    Hi,  5,  where  it  occur*  with  n^"^).     it 

aU   K^ypt"   in^l.)-    The  wiiter  was  in  Cairo    ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^-.  ewn-t^  * 

on  the  la-^t  oa^ision  when   this  petilence  mited    a*-sicrT,ftt.i,cby  it»sigiiit:  ,,»ya  Wlii^ 

Kgypt,  in  the  iummer  of  1843,  when  the  deRthi    .j,^^-^^.,^^  ^  mention.^  mu.t  r..  i,^Mlfr«4i 

weie  not  iiumeroiu,  although,  owing  to  the  Go- 1  ^^  ^.^  pn^^^o*,  „ot  fttan  ll»  •emTmAw 

».erament«    potting   a   gentry   at   each    hou*e  in  |      jj,^  pestiknoce  whicb   «^«,«    ^u    „  n^ 

which  any  one  hnd  died  of  the  di^ose,  to  etitoiee  j„H^.m*^nt«.  and  wert»  either  fiipunu 

quaiantme,  there  was  much  cwicealment^  and  the    tlieir  effects,  or  in  aAlltmn  «fimt 

number  xva«  not  utyiirately  known    (Mr*,  Poole,    ^j^^i^,  culprits,  an»  U  cmii  «i  hisaui 

Emjluihurmiian   iri   %//p*,   u.   32*35).      AltJiough    Uiquiij.     But  we  aU« 

winoe  then  Eirypt  hjw  Ijeen  free  from  tliis  scourge,    ujjj,,,,'-!.  ^>.i>t  a.  ;<.,i,.i, 

llenghtteee  (Hesqiend«)»  in  the  pit&halic  of  Tripoli,    ^,j(|,,„ 

Wft*  almofit  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  tlie 

vearft  ItJtJO  and   l8liL      Jt  generally  appear*  iu 

k^ypt  io  mid- w1  lite  Pi  and  Insta  nt  most  for  about  aix 

months. 

The  Plague  i«  considered  to  be  a  icveie  kind  of 

iyphua,  aocompAuieil  by  buboes.     like  the  cholera 

it  i&  most  Tiolent  at  the  lint  outbiink,  caiusing    ^  j^roj^i  upon  yen 

tlmcwt  iuMtnut  death;  Inter  it  may  last  three  duVs*    [mv^  rnvJ^nftt' 

wd  even  (00^,^1,  but  usually  it  is  fatal   iu  a  lew    Jj^itj^,, 

hcirn,    it  ha*  never  hwn  .^ucc«*(ully  trebled,  except 

tu  i*»*L*ilrt1  cAM-A  or  when  tiie  epidemic  h.i«  s'eiiieii  f** 

atve  worn   itM;J.f  out^      Depletion   nnd   &lim 

kave  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and  idtimti 

with  far  better  reaidtji.     Great  difleieaoe  of  opiiiiun 


TaI,  or  likek  Droth,  of  the  1 

nnd  nSlO,  pioperly  anything  *^iUs  *iiL'h  y.j,* 

are  »tnitt*«n,  c^peciallr  by  Gr»l,  *»•-*/„?»  «  |4rv 


nor  <i 

maibiUU   i 
noniy^pest! 
judgments  tii 
iilwlient^    Till 
to  («stijcnc:v'  I 


you , 


WluJiflli 


kXVliU  dl  I 


♦  A  cnrioai  •tory  cotitiectcfl  «itli  thi«  pt««ns»  »«  Bt^en    <'lea»*  vnU>  tii^e, 


In  tlic  w>un  to  itu  jn^vMiKf  0««d  cme  ,vi^Mi.  cIl  iu, 


tb«»  fi«iii  olf  file  kmi  vitiiUu- 


L  ^UBt  M  r««^ 
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ii.'*  The  w»rd  nodtred  **  pestilence  "  may,  how- 
tvw,  kftTB  «  g^eneral  significAtion,  and  comprise  ca- 
kaitiM  mentiooed  cftenrardB,  for  there  foUows  an 
Mumeimtion  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
(xzriii.  21,  22).  The  first  disease  here 
d»  haa  been  supposed  to  be  the  Plagae 
(BoDMn,  Bibelwerk),  It  is  to  be  remembered  ^at 
••the  botch  of  Eg]rpt"  is  aaerwards  spoken  of  (27), 
hf  which  it  is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  in- 
ly which  are  especially  severe  in  Egypt  in  the 
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■raseni  day,  and  that  later  still  "  all  the  diseases  of 
Ukt^  that  so  grave  a  disease  as  the  Plague,  if  then 


'  are  mentioned  (60).   It  therefore  seems  un- 


knovm,  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  of  these 
two  pasbages.  In  neitlier  place  does  it  seem  certain 
that  the  Phigue  is  specitied,  though,  in  the  one,  if 
it  were  to  be  in  the  hmd  it  would  fasten  upon  the 
population  of  beaieged  cities,  and  in  the  other,  if 
(ben  Jmovm,  it  would  probably  be  alluded  to  as  a 
terrible  judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases. 
The  notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  diffi- 
culty;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently 
poaitire  evidence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in 
tbcMO  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  juc^ents  must  have  been  known, 
•r  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  **  I  have  sent  among  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt :  your  young 
■MQ  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
•way  your  horses ;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of 
jour  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nostrils  "  (Am. 
IT.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
•f  the  firstborn,  for  the  same  phrase,  "after  the 
muiner  of  Egypt,*'  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
oppression  preceding  it ;  and  an  aIlusio<>  to  past  his- 
tefy  seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the  over- 
turow  of  tiie  cities  of  the  plaiu  immediately  follows 
(Am.  It.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  which  tlie  Egyptians,  if  refusing 
to  serve  Ood,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  tlie  description  which  appears  to  apply 
te  this  scourge  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Piacued'J). 

Hwekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
^  Plague,  and  its  htal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
HMDtiun  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  :mprobable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  .time. 

Theiv  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
hiAice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  supfiosing 
either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in  tlie  Eatst 
WW  a*  marked  in  character  as  the  modem  Plague, 
er  that  the  latter  disease  tlien  frequently  broke  out 
then  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities,  instead  of 
following  a  regular  course. 

(See  kusjelTs  Natural  History  of  Aleppo ;  Clot- 
1j«j,  De  la  Pe8t€,  and  Aperi,%  General  aur  CEffi/pte, 
a.  348-350.)  [R,S.V.] 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering  the 
anloiy  of  the  Ten  Plagocs  we  have  to  iKitic*  the 
ibee  where  they  oerarred,  and  the  occa.oion  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
if  e«ch  judgment,  with  a  view  to  aaceftain  what  it 
wm,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
Ihais  were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
GB  trace  any  general  connexion  between  the  several 
JDdgmenta. 

I.  The  Ptoc^.— Although  f  is  diaUactiy  sUted 


that  the  f  laguee  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  lavc^ 
in  the  caae  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
of  Goshen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  tbat  port  of  Kgypt  which  lay  neai-eat  te 
Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  *'  the  field  of  Zoan,'* 
or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seema  aliroat 
certain  ihai  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and  that  ter- 
ritory is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  43. 
That  the  capital  at  thie  time  was  not  more  diitaut 
from  I^ameaea  than  Zoan  is  evident  from  the  time 
in  w^hich  a  measage  could  be  sent-  from  Pharaoh  to 
Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus.  The  descrip 
tions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues  seem  especially 
to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams  and  lakes, 
and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
Countiy.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to 
Lower  Egypt  for  our  illustxations,  while  bearing  in 
mind  the  evident  prevalence  of  the  plagues  throi^h- 
out  the  land. 

II.  The  Occasion.— -Whea  that  Pharaoh  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead, 
God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gather  the  elders  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission.  It  is  added,  **  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice :  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  the  elders  of  Lsrael,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebi'ews  hath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  yon  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  wita 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  mida6 
thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go  **  (Ex.  iii. 
18-20).  From  what  follows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  **  spoil 
Egypt"  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  overtakmg  them  when  they 
had  encamped  at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey, 
released  Moses  firom  his  engagement. 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh. 
"  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumdsed  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me  ?  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses 
See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh:  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet^'  (Ex.  vi. 
30,  vii.  1 ;  comp.  iv.  10-16).  We  are  therefore  to 
understmd  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is  rather 
by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  tiadition  of  the  Exodus  which 
Manetho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the  eve 'it 
are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's  consulting 
an  Egyptian  prophet;  for  this  suggests  a  course 
which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted,  rendering 
it  probable  that  the  miq^cians  were  sent  for  as  the 
priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so  that  Mosee 
was  exalted  by  contrast  with  these  vain  objocta  of 
worehip.  We  may  now  examine  the  narrative  oi 
each  plague. 

III.  The  riaguet.—l.  The  PUnjue  of  Blood.^ 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  **a  crooo* 
dile"  (p3J^).  Ite  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them, 
would  have  been  an  eepedal  warning  to  Pharaoii. 
The  Egvptian  magicians  called  bv  the  king  produoeJ 

'    ■     3  L  2 
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«llAt  apftnocl  tn  be  tfic  mime  wondiT,  j^  Aftmn*a 
*od  iW^H«wr«d  up  the  other*  (vii.  !i-l2).  Tlii* 
fupjsa^,  tnkt'u  aloue,  would  ft}^f.*fcir  to  iuiiicate  thiit 
rbe  magicmnj  succe«»iiwi  in  working  v^uudei^,  biit^  it 
ft  M  com{xti^  with  thoie  other*  if^Uttiyg  their  oy^po- 
litioD  on  the  oc-ciisioaii  of  the  first  thit«  plA£:ii>*i^,  • 
rxTOtnirj  iult'rencc  ;»«eiDS  more  roasonuUi*.  la  tiiin 
ruo  the  ejtpressfiion,  "  Ihey  also  diJ  iu  like  manner 
witJi  their  enchoiittnentA "  (11)  ui  U9«df  and  it  i& 
(fpejit<?d  in  tht?  ca'^es  of  their  weming  suct^ss  on 
tile  iKx-swons  of  il^c  Ki^t  piigue  (22),  and  the  second 
(viJL  7),  as  well  ii*  when  they  failed  on  the  occasion 
of  tli«^  thh^  pingue  1 18 1.  A  comparison  with  other 
ptis  '  Mi^ns  U5  ill  tlw?  inference  tlmt  the  mnp- 

ciii  rnerelf  byjuggling»  [Magic]   Vet, 

evtj,  .  ...i-^r  v.sjte  able  to  pnadnce  any  r«il  efliw:t* 
oy  niJig^ic,  a  broud  distinction  should  Ite  drawn 
(N^'tweea  the  gcuei-al  and  powerful  natut^  of  the 
ifonders  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Mo$e»  «nd  Aaron 
und  their  partial  find  weak  imitations.  When  Pha- 
taoh  had  refused  to  let  the  Isiaelites  go,  Monts  wns 
wilt  agftiti,  ftnd,  on  the  second  i-elu^iJil*  whs  rr.mm.iiided 
to  ♦^mit^  upon  the  wntei-s  of  the  river  mid  to  turn  tliem 
und  all  the  watei>  of  Ki^ypt  into  bhn»d,  1'he  mir«de 
WHS  to  Ik  wrought  wh?n  Phamoh  weut  fortli  iu  t})e 
mortiiiig  to  ttve  liver.  Ita  genenti  iduumcter  is  very 
ri»mftt  kable,  for  not  only  was  the  water  of  tli*  Nilr 
fniitl«n,  hilt  nil  the  water,  even  Uiat  in  ve&«lA, 
throujjhoiit  thi'  lioimtry.  The  (i^h  dif-i,  ai»d  thf 
fiver  Atank,  The  Egyptianft  could  not  Jt  ink  of  it, 
Aud  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  phiciie 
jppem^  to  have  Iaste«1  seven  dckVi^  for  tlie  at.'4x>unt 
of  it  oTjik,  **  And  seven  dftjs  were  fythlle>:JI,  afW 
rlint  the  IxiRD  hiid  smitten  the  nver**(vii,  13-25), 
iind  the  naimtive  of  the  second  phgue  imnae^ii- 
ately  foUows^  as  though  the  other  Itml  ihta  ceased. 
Some  dilfionlty  hiitf  Iwea  oocanioned  by  the  mention 
tliat  the  Kgyptian*  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stated  thnt  tiiey  so  gnined  wliat  they  sooghl, 
although  it  may  be  conjectured  that  only  the  water 
tliat  w^  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  thnt  the  nation 
fhould  not  perish.  This  plngue  was  doubly  humi- 
iJAting  to  the  relifjfoo  of  the  country »  (u  the  Nile 
was  held  saered,  as  well  ns  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  cmcodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroywl.  It  may  have  been  a  maiked  reproof  for 
the  crnd  edict  that  the  Israelite  children  should 
be  drowned,  and  eonld  scnrc^Jy  have  fiilcd  to  strike 
giulty  oonscienceA  as  srnchj  though  Fhiiruoh  do«s 
not  wem  to  have  been  ahmned  by  it.  He  saw  what 
wn*  probably  im  imrtition  wroutiht  by  th*»  mngi- 
cimis,  wlio  ofiootnpanied  him,  ni»  if  be  wei«  eiipiiiftHl 
in  some  sicred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
worship  of  th«  Nile.  i*>. ents  having  some  lescm- 
Ifhuico  t^  this  nre  mentioned  by  anrient  wiitcr^t 
the  mn&t  remarkable  is  reUtiHl  by  ManetliOt  mixnti- 
m^  to  whom  it  was  isaid  ihnU  in  the  rvij^ii  of  Ne- 
phereher^,  seventh  kin^  of  the  iind  dynasty,  the 
Nile  l]owcd  mixed  with  bmey  tor  eleven  dap. 
Some  of  tht  historical  notices  of  the  ear!i«t  dy- 
Aa;t?es  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful  authenticity , 
anil  JManetlio  sft^mti  to  ti-eat  this  one  as  a  fable,  or, 
tierivips  ast  a  tradition,  Kfphercherea,  it  mimt  be 
temurktoi,  i-eit^uwl  several  i  iuid4«i  years  before  the 
n^iodtm.  Tbo«  wlio  hav?  eudearouj«d  tj  explain 
Ihii  plague  by  natural  causes,  have  referred  to  the 
rhan^ei  of  colour  to  which  tl»e  Nile  is  snbjuctT,  tli* 
*1  peninno'  of  the  Ked  Sea,  :uid  the  sdM^lliKl  rain 
wkI  dew  of  blood  nf  the  miJdle  agfs ;  ttic  last  two 
ocualonc-d  ly  smitll  fungi  of  veiy  rapid  growth. 
But  such  theoi'i(»8  do  not  txplnin  why  the  w<*nidci' 
l«^<-n9d  lit  ;\  Vvnv*.  \>(  ^wai  wV#^  thf  Nile  is  inf>f=t 
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dear,  nor  whj  it  kiilH  ih^  &ih  and  maAt^\ 

unfit  lo  be  drunk.      Tbeat  arv  th*  scilfy  ^ 

points,  nkiher  than   lh«  dbmngi  Ima  IM,  i 

f^ms  to  mean  «  ehiuiipe  Uilo  tkt  avwUM 

blood.     The  employment  of  Dtfoni  nw  i 
^ectjug  a  tninicle  w  cquiilly^  i«eii  In  ite  l 

the  Red  Sesi ;  but  the  IHrimi  ftmm  h  fi 
.the  uitt'o^lying  or  f^i tending  tait  nans, 

Uppoi-uine  f '    '  ui'  the  twakt  «ii  Hi  ( 

Vor  4  iTPwit  I  tmm, 

\   2.  TAe  I      ,  ,.tf  ^Wkm 

pn^^sed  after  the 

thrmteueii  with 

fusing  to  b_' 

sent.     Tb* 

brought  <0( : 

the  land,  t 

partaand  v» 

aie  spettiiied. 

irucvf»k  m   th 


o  opeii  vmi 

booMS,  cfvft  te  di^ 

r  Itifor^em 
Ihe  mft^idJUia 
►    pp|v»«Tti«n  ; 

■■'      rf^ltat? 

*'■■ .K  ■-  "  -  -.-  _  "  ,  i.j.at, 

of  the  plague,  ij«!  bit 

TTiT.    t-"T5u      Tin  '     f.arc   bem 

'  :mei»t   l«  U»«  fclgrpUaa,, 
iiong  the 

niljrilli,'     Tni-r**     ^  1,    ■  " 

l'^ts^^^^  I'^e  the  Lhe  avtt^  d 

ohj^'t*  of  Wr».  o  tf.   •'**wAiit. 

W.«S  NiCl-eil   I  mht,  \B 

wtth  the  li'  ,  J  K«f^i 

IVa^wgnirtes  "' var}  nj-Oij^,"  "  milT^I  * 
from  il«  abuodttnce.  la  iW  ppiBt  hf 
abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  mmmrtt 
theif  loud  and  incuwmt  i  initiii^  ■  J 
of  the  Gountry  g:ivee  some  idm  e^Hif  fi^A. 
are  not,  however,  beftrd  to  the  ■f'*^  *^  ^ 
any  record,  excepting  ilw  ^jalots  m^  d 
havings  been  injurioua  to  the  f]ili«bA«l».  0 
be  added  that  the  sup|ictt«|  tamm  «#  tit  ovl 
ebtfwhere,  q  1-^-1  '  t-  smd^  aot^rs,  s9^i 
doubtful  *iiij 

3,   TV  .  /  Lie^^TU 

thiid  plairne  is  not  fircivdM  kw  tte 
wai-nidf  to  PharaoK^     We  ja»i  thftt 
tnattdetl  to  strcttii  oxit  hin  ml  ■»! 
which  became,  as  Uie  A.  V.  n»As  «i» 
in  nrt^ '  '•■■■'  *       Thr 

was*  .'4\,    Thanm 

»»  ia  tlie  ariirr.ais  meant  by  Itir  Iffv 

Mnmnretio  punctuntioa  U  C33,  '^-^ 
bnhly  miike  it  a  < 
but  the  plural    i  _   .  ^ 

[Hek  lij;  Pvcv.  iii},9i  ^ 

gi^gular  J3  in  Ivimh  (\h  ffl- 

abte  to  O^i 

punctuat<>l  L  .  -  ^ 

nod  it  should  aiw  b^  oImwi^  *^**'!-.i 

xrnmfjhes^  nMM)utto>s  tsmMkmtA  ^ 
D:>,,  smd  Phdo  (  [*e  ra^  Mam  i  »- 
\»,,.,  .       ^,    trouUei^nis  te   *  ^ 

>il»  the  D22  l> 

Borhart  tcnes  i  r 
The  eiyiiMjlo^^y  i*  donVt^  sii^  T^^ 
IS  %yptian.     The  nurmtrf  A*  **5i 
diKide    which    it  the   wi»r»  fnit^  « ■ 
j^ijderin;?*,  r»cy[tbn^«  iielwd,  IJrf  ^  *  * 
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Jirtly  the  samu  kiua  of  nnimnl  attackM  man 
Mst,  nio6()uit<M  would  W  the  more  likely 
tjoii.  In  this  case  the  plt^.^  dues  not  seem 
?i}«<MaIIy  directed  ajzainst  the  superstitions  of 
^yptians  :    if,  howe-ar,  it  were  of  lit-e,  it 

tuive  Ifceu  most  disti-cssiiig  to  their  priests, 
lere  very  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Mus- 
is a  religious  duty,  in  the  present  day  both 
itois  and  lice  ai-e  abundant  in  K^ypt:  the 
may  !«  avoided,  but  there  is  no  esca})e  from 
rmer,  which  aw  so  distressing  an  annoyance 
n  inri-e:Lse  of  them  would  render  life  almost 
ortible  to  beiL'its  as  well  as  men. 
The  rimjHC  of  Fiics. — In   the  case  of  the 

plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Mo^es  was 
indeii  to  nu'et  Ph;inioh  in  the  moniing  as  he 
oith  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  hmi  with 
nient  if  be  still  lefusetl  to  give  the  Ismelites 
o  go  and  woi-ship.  He  was  to  be  punished  by 
Nrhich  the  A.  V.  rendei-s  '*  swarmr<  [of  flies],*' 
\vm  [of  Ail's]/*  or,  in  the  margin,  "amiUure 
•biomc  U-a-Nts].**  These  cieatures  were  to 
:he  people,  and  till  both  the  houses  and  the 
1.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read  that  the 
*(Jo^h«•n,  where  the  Ismi'lites  dwelt,  was  to 
mpt  from  tlie  pl;igue.  So  terrible  was  it 
liaraoh  gi-anted  jitMinission  f^r  the  Israelites 
irice  in  the  huid,  which  Moses  refuhed  to  do,  as 
yptiiuis  would  stone  his  people  tor  sacrificing 
*  a))«>miuation.*'     Then  Pharaoh  gave  them 

0  .sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did 
far ;  hut,  on  the  plague  Ix'ing  removed,  broke 

twnent  (viii.  l*U-.)'2).  The  pi-oper  meaning 
woid  a'TV  is  a  question  of  exti^me  ditHcuIty. 
planation  of  Josephus  {^Ant.  ii.  14,  §3)»  and 

all  the  Hebrew  commentators,  is  that  it 
**  a  mixture,"  and  here  designates  a  mixture 
i  animals,  in  accordance  with  the  derivation 
he  root  3^y,  **  he  mixe<l.**  Similarly,  Je- 
eiiders  it  vmne  tjmfis  muacarum,  and  Aquila 
<a.    The  LXX.,  however,  and  Philo  {!>€  Vita 

i.  'JH,  ii.  Uil,  ed.  Mau'j^J,  suppo>«  it  to 
>g-tly,  Kvy6fivia.  The  svi-oud  of  these  expla- 
^  »eems  to  be  a  (*omproinisi>  between  the  liiiit 
le  tliiixl.  It  is  ahno^t  certjiin,  from  two 
es  (Ex.  viii.  -JO,  M  ;  Hebrew,  '25,  27).  that 
e  omttui-e  is  intemled.  If  so,  what  reason  is 
iu  favour  of  the  LXX.  rendeiing?  (MlnKUin 
I.  S-uuinl'irufva,  ii.  150,  np.  (hw.  T/us.  r.  v.) 
es  the  Uiitta  uricnt'ilis^   a    kind   of  l»eetlo, 

1  of  a  di»g-lly ;  but  tJesenius  object*  that  this 
re  devours  things  rather  thiin  stings  men. 
IS  it  is  eviiK-nt  that  the  animal  of  this  plague 
»\  or  .It  least  annoyed  men,  besides  apiiarently 
ig  the  land.  From  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we 
•♦  He  sent  the  SlVi  which  devouivi  them,** 
kt  have  U-en  a  creature  of  devouring  habits, 
<'le«ervwl  by  Kalisch  {Cointunii.  vn  Kxod. 
W  who  sup|>orts  the  theory  that  a  U-vtle  is 
cd.  The  Kgyptian  language  migiit  l«  ho|>ed 
e  us  a  clue  to  tlie  ren<iering  of  tlie  I.XX.  am! 

In  hier«»^'lyphii«  a  lly  is  AK,  and  a  bee  SHKB, 
IKU,  .^11  and  KH  being  interchangeable,  in 
lit  diaiists;  and  in  C'ojitic  thes*  two  wonls 

©loundeii  in  ^.^.q,  ^.q,  ^.Ji,  ^A.q» 

I,  iiyi$,  it'-tnibiicut.  We  cjui  thereioje  only 
fioin  the  d.  H.Tiption  tif  tiie  phigue;  ami  heie 
iiiA  MriiiH  to  have  t<Mi  ha>til7  di<cidt\l  against 
■U'liiini:  "U-etli',"  MiKV  the  U'etle  i^iiuetimes 
^  meo.     Yet  oui  e Aiierieuct  dec*  not  bvir  oat. 
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the  i«lea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injun.jt:  to  niu 
ill  Egypt ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gstd-tl/  found  io 
that  countiy  which  sometimes  stings  men,  though 
usually  attacking  beasts.  The  aifliculty,  Uowerei, 
in  the  way  of  the  suppositiim  that  a  btinging  fly  is 
meant  is  that  all  such  nies  are,  like  this  one,  plagwi 
to  beasts  mther  than  men;  and  if  we  conjecture 
that  a  tly  is  intended,  perhaps  it  is  more  leasonable 
to  infer  that  it  was  tlie  common  flj,  which  in  th« 
present  day  is  probably  the  most  troubIes<ime  insect 
in  Hgypt.  Tliat  this  was  a  more  severe  plague  thiiu 
those  preceding  it,  apimirs  from  its  eliect  on  Pha- 
raoh, rather  than  fiom  the  mention  of  the  exemption 
of  the  Isi-aelites,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  earlier  plagues  afiected  them.  As  we  do  not 
know  what  creature  is  hei«  intended,  we  cannot  say 
if  there  were  any  reference  in  this  ease  to  the  Kgri^- 
tian  religion.  Those  who  supiOM^  it  t*)  have  liecn  a 
beetle  might  draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence 
in  which  that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  the  consequent  disti-ess  that  the  Kgyji- 
tians  would  have  felt  at  di'>tioyiiig  it,  even  if 
they  did  so  unintentionally.  As  alieauly  noticed, 
no  insect  is  now  so  troubles)me  in  tlgypt  a.s  the 
common  fly,  aiul  this  is  not  tiie  case  with  any'*kiiid 
of  beetle,  which  tlu-t,  from  our  geiieial  conclusiims, 
will  be  seen  to  favour  the  evidrm^e  tor  the  former. 
In  the  hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  AmhI  and 
drink,  but  they  toiim'iit  the  people  by  st-ltling  uo 
their  fai*eB,  and  especially  round  tlieir  eyes,  thus 
promoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  PUjHf  </  the  Murrain  nf  //«wf«.— Pht- 
raoh  was  next  warned  th.it,  it  he  «iid  not  let  the 
])eiiple  go,  thei-e  should  be  on  the  day  following  **a 
very  grievous  muniiin,'*  iifioo  the  hordes,  awes, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Kgypt,  whereas  those  of 
the  cliililren  of  Israel  diould  not  die.  I'his  came  to 
pass,  and  we  read  that  '*all  the  cattle  of  Kgjpt 
died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  rJdldmi  of  Israel  died 
not  one.**  Yet  Phiutu>h  still  continued  obstinate 
(Kx.  ix.  N7).  It  is  to  be  ol)s*>iTed  that  the  expre*> 
sion  **all  the  oittle**  cannot  U  nndei-stood  to  be 
universal,  but  only  general,  for  tne  nairative  of  the 
plague  of  hail  show!>  that  then>  wei«  still  at  a  later 
time  Mjme  c:\ttle  left,  and  that  the  want  of  univeraal 
tenns  in  Hebiew  expl.iins  this  Mvining  diliiculty. 
The  mention  of  I'aineU  is  iinp«.»itaut,  <*iiir<'  it  ap|H«ii 
to  favour  our  opiniiin  that  the  Ph.uaoii  4it  tfie 
Kx(n!us  was  a  forei<;ner,  ciunds  apiwiifutly  not 
having  betni  kept  by  the  Ktyptuiiis  of  the  time  of 
the  Pluiraohs.  This  plugue  woiiM  luive  bivn  a 
heavy  pui>i>hmiMit  to  thi*  Kgyptians  as  tidliiig  u{k>i 
their  NU'i-e^l  animals  of  twu  of  the  kiiuLs  siieiified 
tlie  oxen  .-uid  the  she<>p;  but  it  would  luire  Iteen 
mo^t  felt  .in  the  de^tt  iictioii  of  the  gi-eatest  part  of 
their  UM'fiil  liiMstA.  In  mixlem  times  murrain  ii 
not  an  untVei|uent  vltitatiou  in  Kgypt,  .iimI  is  sup- 
posed to  prei.'eile  the  Phigue.  The  wiiter  witn<>s4d 
a  very  sevei-c  man*ain  in  that  country  in  184*2, 
which  liiste<l  nine  monthi,  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  yt'.ir  and  the  spHng  of  the  following  one,  ami 
was  sun'eedtHl  by  the  Phigue,  as  had  been  anticipated 
(Mrs.  Poole,  KfujliAhcoman  in  Kgypt,  ii.  32,  i.  5{^, 
114).  "*A  very  giievous  murrain,*  forcibly  re- 
minding us  of  that  which  visited  th»  same  aiuntry 
in  the  ilays  of  Moses,  has  prevoileil  during  the  laJt 
three  months**— the  letter  is  dated  Oct<*fr  18th, 
184'J — ,  **and  the  already  distreseetl  jienianta  feel 
the  caLnroity  severely,  or  rather  ^1  should  say^  the 
few  who  pos>r«s  csittle.  Among  the  ri(4i  men  oi 
the  eountiy.  the  loss  has  been  enormous.  During 
I  uui  Toyage  up  tiic  Nile  **  in  the  July  pl\a^iiug,  **  wi 
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nbMn  eJ  fvvQml  dend  iTowt  aDd  liufTulo^  I]Hd^  in 
Ihe  ri^er,  as  1  mentiotied  m  n  f«jtni!r  letter ;  ui»! 
•onw  iliends  whafoUtnretl  us^  two  months  a (ler«  ta^w 
many  on  the  iMcks ;  iadeed,  up  to  tlii*  titii«?,  gnsnt 
tiimbem  of  cattb  are  dyiug  in  *very  pwi  of  t*i« 
emmtTy  "  (/d.  i.  lU,  115),  The  similarity  of  th« 
edamitjr  in  cfairactei'  is  remarkably  iu  contrast  with 
lt»  diffeivnoe  in  dunitioD :  the  roiraoulotis  miu-mo 
■eemft  to  hare  been  as  sodden  and  Bflail j  as  brief  as 
the  destruction  of  the  firatbom  (tbouirb  fiir  len  tej^ , 
riVjp),  and  to  have  thieTefore  prodiicoi,  on  oensiag, 
l«»  tknit  tlian  other  plagues  upon  Phiuiu>hf  Qothing 
mnaining  to  be  ramovcd. 

6,  Tii  Ptagu$  cf  Boih. — The  neit  judgment 
Apt^ears  to  have  b«ni  piisoeded  by  tio  weirtiingy  vt- 
oepting  indeed  that,  wheu  Moscss  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  fi!gypt»  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  bure  re> 
pented  at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  piloses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashe*  of  the  furnace,  imd 
Mosei  was  to  **  sprinkle  tt  toward  the  heaven  in  the 
tight  of  Pharaoh,"  It  was  to  become  '*  smAU 
dust"  throughout  Egypt^  and  **  be  a  Tbtul  bre»iking 
forth  [with]  bbuns  upon  tnoDt  and  upon  btaLst," 
Thk  Mx^nliagly  came  to  poxa.  The  mAgimns  now 
«DC0  more  aeem  to  hare  attempted  opposition,  for  it 
is  related  tluit  they  "  could  not  stand  bc'tme  ^l£K!»e& 
b«caajie  of  the  boil  \  for  the  boil  was  upon  tlie  magi- 
difia,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Notwithstand- 
ing, Pharooh  etill  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go 
(ij  8-12).  This  plague  mar  be  tuppnaed  to  hare 
beer-  dtber  an  inflictiou  of  boils,  or  a  pc%tileuoe  like 
the  Plague  of  modem  times*  which  is  on  extremely 
wvere  kind  of  typhus  fever,  aooomponied  by  swell- 
ings. [PLAOtTE.]  The  former  is,  however,  the  more 
likely  explanation,  since,  if  the  plague  had  been  uf  the 
latter  nn f  '  l hly  would  hart  been  less  aerere 
than  th*  tilenoe  of  Egypt  has  tMen  In 

this  ain*jLL   .   . aiy,  whereas  with  other  plagoeai 

which  aui  be  liluslmted  fhmi  the  preset  pheoo- 
meoa  of  Egypt,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this 
|ilague  1'dJowed  that  of  the  murrain  seems,  however, 
an  argument  on  tlie  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  it  is  not  likdy  that  the  great  iie^tilence  of 
the  coimtry,  probably  known  io  antiquity,  would 
have  b««n  one  of  the  ten  plagues  -  but  to  thi«  it  may 
ba  replied  that  it  is  mot^e  probable^  and  ia  acoord- 
anot  with  the  whole  uarmtive*  that  cxtfnofdinnry 
and  uuejqjecttid  wonders  should  be  cffeutnl 
what  (»ulii  be  pm-jilleled  in  the  history  of  f 
The  tenth  plague,  moreover,  h  so mucli  like  tLt  ,^.  ^^ 
Egyptian  di«en&e  in  its  suddeniiesji,  that  it  might 
rather  be  compared  to  it  if  it  wiire  nor  $•  wholly 
mxraouloos  in  ereiy  respect  as  to  be  beyond  Uie 
reach  of  human  inquiry.  The  position  of  the  nm« 
gkians  must  be  noticed  as  indic^itivc*  of  the  gradatioo 
ol'  the  plagues:  at  tin»t  they  succeeded,  afi  we  Kuppc«e, 
by  deception*  in  imititing  what  was  wj ought  by 
Moaes,  then  Lhey  failed,  and  acknowledged  the  hnger 
of  God  in  the  wonder*  of  the  Hebrew  p]  ophet,  and 
■I  last  they  could  not  even  stand  before  Inm,  being 
thtiDoaelres  smiiten  by  the  plague  he  was  commis- 
aioned  to  send. 

7,  The  Pkhjue  of  ffail,-~-Thii  aooount  of  the 
stveuth  plagne  is  preceded  bv  a  waiting,  whirb 
MovEK  w&A  commanded  to  deliver  to  Phamoh,  re- 
apecting  the  tturiblo  nature  of  the  phtgues  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  i^maiuoii  obstinate.  And  tiiift 
of  all  of  the  hail  it  is  said,  •'Behold,  to-morrow  about 
this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  tmn  a  vwy  grievous 
Ml,  iudi  as  Um1\  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foun- 
iation  tbe-reof  even  until  now."  He  was  thm  told 
i^i  oc^iic*  I  h>  oatUc  bud  men  into  ihelUr,  for  tiuA 


everything  h»tt»!  tipo!i  ^  noorduf^^,  hhI 

of  Phsmoh*B  senranl*  r  |jsnn,*bTO<iflM 

in  tiieir  servants  and  •- 
that  •*  Moses  ttjetdi*«i 

and  the  IXfSLD  sent  thunder  aixu  itAti,  naa  vnr  t\t*  tji 
aloog  upon  the  gnraod."  Thus  nun  tat  Nm  mn 
smitten^  and  the  htrb*  and  spvott  tnat  br-aka,  aft 
io  the  land  of  f  to^en«  Vpntk  this  Pharach  s^fa»«* 
lttl£;ed  bi&  wickedne^  and  tiiat  of  \m  t«Pip)f««>4l^ 
righteousness  of  Got,  aud  pa^anisni  if  Iks  |JN|* 
wi*re  witlidniwu  to  let  tl>e  Utaeliaei  |«.  IVt 
Moses  \veiit  fbjth  fiom  th«  dlT,  and  spnadeaitii 
hands,  and  U)e  pLi^e  ccoAcd,  wh«a  Pbofc^  h^ 

JWrtcd    bv    his    SiTVauL^,     >^%'^^l^]f\    liJoLc    hij    JM-Jml* 

(U.  lS-351.     Thechii 


must    bi^ 


the  half  vms  vfiAody 


nrti  btit  hesfi 


',\ 


mg   phi^jf^ 

wajti^ 
poiiiv 
lar  i^.-: 
plagues;  jt 
not  to  h.i 
aiid  the  } 
while  add  >  ^ 

how  to  KlVe  mue;. 

far  the  first  tnu 

nJso  lfa3n    ttwtt  i       .     . 

oppression,  and  llmt  bL  Uju»  Umt  bsdwwit  waoi*. 

Hail  is  now  eittimely  nut,  but  tuM,  uiikM«l«  • 

£gypt»  and  it  is  iutei^estiiig  thai  th* 

to  imply  thai  it  sometitnci  fiUb  tlMre. 

storms  oocur^  but,  tbo'"^^'  ■"•^  '-^^ 

panied  by  rain  and  ^ 

injury.     We  do  not  nn 

iu  Egypt  of  a  person  stixick  i 

ruin  excepting  that  of  dect. 

down  hv  rAin* 

8.   the  Phiptt  of  Xooiofs.— PtisfM 
threatened  with  a  phuT^c  C'i  liKii»tj    tti  i^o 
next  day,  by  which  < 
was  to  be  devoured,      » 
visitations  tliat  had   U 
king's  aucestora,     At  ^ 
who  had  b"'        - 
we  read: 

How  long  r !  ^  iea^e  solo  m}  hi 

the  men  ff}>,  thai  Uiry  tuay  serre  tb#  LnKti  t^ 
Hod:    knowest   tliwi  o^t   vrt  ihit   F^rpi  i*  ^ 
v.^?**      Th,      -^ 
1,  and  oflc  I 
.,  ,.L-a  tlwy  requ;.-...     ,,„.    . 
their  tiocks  and  heitt*:  •♦  Aim 
hifl    lo!    ri\f'r   *hf    Ix^vi    of  1 
bi'uMv'        '     ■ 
and 

the  ^iV^i  « 
went  up  <!' 
fill  tiie  coAi  .^ 

befoje  them   there   were  no 
neither  nfter  tli*^i  iltfdl  t»?  *! 
the<;. 
cneiJ 

alltU,, 
and  there 
trees,  or  in 

bind  of  Lgvpt,*      iii 
^oseii  3iud  Ajtit)u  afid  < 
Olid  the  IsTiieliUa. 
•*  Now  thtreforr 
tliia  oooe,  and  ii^ti — 
may  take  away  irma  rr 
fitwnlingiy  {nvfid.    *' 
mighty  strode  wm  uln^i. 
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!b,  pr.d  cast  them  into  the  Red  sea;  there  re- 
I  not  ooe  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egjpt.** 
The  pUf^e  being  remored,  Phanoh  again  would 
not  let  the  praple  go  (z.  1-20).  This  plague  has 
■ot  the  unixsual  nature  of  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
bat  it  eren  exceeds  it  in  severity,  and  so  occupies 
its  place  in  the  gradation  uf  the  more  terrible  judg- 
— Its  that  form  the  later  port  of  the  series.  Its 
ttrcrtty  can  be  well  understood  by  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country 
when  1  flight  of  locusts'  has  alighted.  In  this  case 
Hm  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  vi8itAtr:n« 

>  it  extended  over  a  fiur  wider  space,  rather  than 
I  it  was  more  intense ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 

^na  any  more  complete  destruction  than  that 
always  caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did 
the  people  of  Kgypt  know  what  these  creatures 
•Aected,  that,  whvu  their  coming  was  threatened, 
Pharaoh's  servants  at  once  remonstrated.     In  the 

KBot  day  locunts  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated 
,  coming  from  the  desert  in  a  column  of  great 
IfOffth.  They  fly  rapidly  across  the  country,  dark- 
sning  the  air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are 
andisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows, 
and  volturss,  and  making  a  strange  wniudng  sound 
lika  that  of  Are,  or  numy  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even 
ttripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Itewards  are 
oHered  for  their  destruction,  but  no  labour  can 
itriously  reduce  their  numbers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinus  their  course,  and  disappear  gradually  in  a 
short  time,  leaving  the  place  where  they  have  been 
a  desert.  We  speak  fW)m  recollection,  but  we  are 
parmitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
■dccts  of  a  flight  of  locusts  from  Mr.  Lane's  manu- 
Kiipt  notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  **  Locusts  not 
■infrequently  roramit  dreadful  hnvock  in  thiscountry. 
In  mj  second  voyage  up  the  Nile,  when  before  the 
fillip  of  Boost&n,  a  little  above  Ibreem,  many 
bcusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were  beau- 
tifully vart<^U>l,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the  follow- 
ing night  a  southerly  wind  brought  other  Incu.sts,  in 
(■unense  swarms.  Next  morning  the  air  was  diirk- 
■led  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fail  of  snow;  and  the 
nirfaoe  of  the  river  was  thickly  scattei-ed  over  by 
those  which  had  fallen  and  were  unable  to  rise 
■gain.  Cirent  numbers  aune  upon  and  within  tlie 
boot,  anti  alighted  upon  our  }>eiMHis.  They  were 
liHerent  fit>m  tliose  of  the  preceiling  day ;  being  of 
%  bright  yellow  colour,  with  browu  marks.  The 
isolation  they  miule  was  di-eadful.  In  four  hours 
%  tield  of  young  durah  [millet]  was  cropped  to  the 
pnound.  in  another  Held  of  durah  more  advanced 
mIt  the  stalks  were  left.  Nowhere  was  theie  spice 
Hi  the  ground  to  set  the  foot  without  treading  on 
tamnj.  A  Held  of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripiwd. 
IS%'cn  the  ai-acias  along  the  bunks  were  m:i(le  Ixu^e, 
nd  paim-tiees  were  strip})ed  of  the  fruit  and  leaves. 
Last  night  we  heard  the  avaking  of  the  sukiyehs 
fwater-whfH'ls],  aud  the  singing  of  women  driving 
MM  cows  which  tum<*il  them :  tonlay  nut  one  sakivrh 
wmm  in  motion,  ami  the  women  wei-e  ^oin^^  a)H>ut 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away 
tbo  locusts.  On  the  prectnling  d:iy  I  had  preserreil 
|«0  of  tlie  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  cieatures 
with  a  solution  of  urwuic:  ou  the  next  «lay  some  of 
|h«  other  hicusts  ate  them  almost  entirely,  poiMinisi 
m  they  were,  unMH'U  Ij  me  till  they  hiul  nearly 
|Mshe«l  their  mc.U.  On  the  third  day  they  weri> 
iHi  numerous,  .'uid  gnulujilly  disap)ieaied.  I.ucu^t.s 
m  eaten  by  mu^t  ui'  tho  Ilethiweea  of  Anihia,  and 
^  aome  ol'  the  Nubians.     We  ate  a  few,  iiit^ssoii  in 
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the  most  approved  manner,  being  stripped  of  thi 
legs,  wings,  and  head,  and  fried  m  butter.  Tbcj 
IukI  a  flavour  somewhat  like  that  of  the  woidoock, 
owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabs  preserve  them  as  a 
common  article  of  provision  by  parboiling  them  in 
Silt  and  water,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun.*' 
The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
form  a  remaHcable  commentary  on  the  descriptioo 
of  the  plague  in  Kxodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigour  the  devastations  of  a  swarm  of  locu&ts. 
**  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  soiuhI  an  alvm 
in  my  holy  mountain:  let  all  the  inhalitant3  of 
the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh, 
for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand ;  a  day  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day  of  cloi  is  aud  of  tliick  darkness, 
as  the  morning  spread  upon  tlie  mountains :  a  git'ni 
people  and  a  strong ;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  atter  it,  [even]  to 
the  years  of  many  generations.  A  fire  devouitth 
before  them:  and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth: 
the  land  [is]  as  the  garden  of  Kden  before  tlicm, 
and  behind,  a  de«>late  wildeme«is;  yea,  ami  nothing 
shall  escape  them.  Tlie  nppearaiM-e  of  them  [iR]  as 
the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  a«  horsemen,  so  shall 
they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  ot 
the  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  astmng 
people  set  in  battle  array.  .  .  .  They  ^hall  run  like 
mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of 
war,  and  they  shrJl  march  every  one  on  his  ways, 
and  they  sliall  not  break  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
caith  shall  quake  befoi«  them ;  the  heavens  shall 
tremble:  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and 
the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining'*  (ii.  l-r>, 
7,  10;  see  ah>o  0>,  8,  9,  11 -'J5,  ICev.  ix.  1-12). 
Here,  and  probably  also  in  the  |KtrnlIel  pasM^e  of 
Rev.,  locusts  ai-e  taken  as  a  tyj^e  of  a  destroying 
army  or  horde,  since  they  are  moiv  terrible  in  the 
devastation  they  aiUM?  than  any  other  creatures. 

9.  The  PUujue  «/  Jfir/^iw.vf. — Aiier  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  it>nd  at  om-e  of  a  fi'eah  judgment. 
"  And  the  Loui>  said  unto  M«^«w,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  towaid  heaven,  that  there  l>e  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Kgypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Moses  sti-etclMHi  torth  his  hand  toward  heaven ; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Kgypt  thre(>  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neithei 
rose  any  fn>m  his  place  for  three  days :  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellingK." 
riiaraoh  then  gave  tlie  Israelites  leave  to  go  if  oidy 
they  letl  their  cattle,  but  when  Mitres  n^^uireil 
that  they  slioultl  take  these  also,  he  again  i^fuset^ 
(x.  2 1 -29).  The  expi-eswion  we  have  rendered  **  that 
[one]  may  feel  <i:ukness,"  according  to  the  A.  V. 
in  the  m:irgin,  where  in  the  text  the  fiwrr  tmn»h^ 
tion  **  ditrkness  [which]  may  be  felt"  is  given,  has 
occasioned  much  diificulty.  The  LX\.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  moderns  generally 
follow  them.  It  has  been  propoxetl  to  rnid  **a:id 
they  shall  grope  in  (Lirkness,**  by  a  »light  change 
of  rendering  and  the  supiHwition  that  the  particle 
2  is  understood  (Kalisch,  C  onun.  oa  Ex.  p.  1 7 1 ).  It 
is  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the 
A.  W  are  too  strong  for  Semitic  phisiteologj.  The 
ditiiculty  is,  however,  ratlier  to  be  solved  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natui-e  of  the  plague.  It  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot 
wimi  of  the  Khamaseen.  The  tbrmer  is  a  sai>d« 
storm  whish  occuni  in  the  desert,  seldom  IsstinK 
i  :icixinling  to  Mr  Lane,  more  than  a  quaitsr  of  so 
I  liour  or  twen'f  minutes  {Mod.  Kg.  5th  ad.  pi  21)  * 
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bill  for  th#  time  r»f>cu  causmg  the  ikrkiMSS  i*f  twi- 
lig;^lt,  and  aJFetliiig  maa  and  ti«ii*t.  Mrs.  I'uult;, 
on  Mr,  L«nt?'s  juitJiorityt  has  de^f^-ibe*!  the  Sfiniomin 
Ms  fulhvfut — "  Th*r  *  Samoctm/  whicii  is  a  vejy 
f'iotentt  li'Jt,  and  fttmost  6>itTij«ialing  wind,  U  ot 
more  rart  oocurrenco  than  tlie  Khnmd#een  wind*, 
and  of  shoiter  duration  ]  ite  coutinitancse  being  more 
brief  in  propoilion  to  the  Inteosity  of  its  pirchinc 
beMtf  and  the  impetuosity  of  its  coane.  Its  du'etv 
tioQ  i«  g;raei-ally  fiom  the  Routh->€]ut,oriM}uth'«7Uth- 
«i«t.  it  »  commoaly  pr«3i?dcd  bf  m  fenrful  calm. 
As  it  appronches,  th^  fttnioephere  juramei  a  yeUow- 
iiih  hue,  tinged  with  red ;  the  son  npp^nire  of  a  deep 
blood  mloarf  and  gmdufiliy  becomes  quite  concenlixi 
befbnc  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  full  Tiolence.  Thr 
Mod  and  dust  raised  by  tht  wind  add  to  the  gloom. 
And  incrcnac  the  pjiinfu!  eflVi;t3  of  tlie  heat  ntnl 
rarity  of  the  air.  Kespi ration  becomes  une-iu-y^  per-  | 
Bpimtioa  secmfi  to  be  entirely  ftoppeii ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  the  ikiu  parched,  ftnd  a  ptickling  jensatjou 
is  eiperie&ccd*  as  if  caused  by  deotnc  spjuk*.  It 
ill  sotnetimes  impo&silltr  for  a  pej^won  to  ivmaiu  eiwt, 
on  ncconnt  iif  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  »B»nd 
ninl  dnst  obtige  all  who  are  eA-prjsM  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  Jt  i»,  however,  moet  disti^esfting 
when  it  oveitjikes  travellei-s  in  tho  deserL  My 
b«x>ther  eucountered  at  Koos»  iu  Upper  Kf^T^  « 
•lUDOom  which  was  said  ta  be  one  of  tlte  nio<rt 
ridetiii  ever*  wltne^tiseij.  It  lastai  le^  than  half  an 
houTi  ftod  a  very  rioUnt  ??uiicxim  st'ldom  coutintie* 
longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  extremely  distrcaaiing,  it  am  never  prove  fatnJ, 
unless  to  perwnB  already  brought  almrist  to  the 
point  of  death  bj  disease,  fiitigue,  thirsty  or  some 
other  cniise.  The  poor  uimel  seems  to  sutfer  from 
it  equally  with  hi*  master ;  and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  tJie  wind,  dose  hi&  vjha,  stretcli 
out  his  long  neek  up^in  the  jgrotind,  and  ho  remain 
until  the  storm  has  parsed  over**  (Enritishtponuiii 
in  Egypt,  i.  96,  97).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kha- 
m^Meu  uaually  blows  for  three  days  nnd  nightit, 
and  carnes  so  much  sand  with  it,  tlmt  it  pro- 
dnoes  the  appeArnnce  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thti'* 
resembles  the  damoom,  though  far  les^  powerful 
ind  far  le^  dittre^ng  in  iU  effects.  It  is  not  kitown 
to  c&hm'  actual  darlmes;  at  least  the  wiiter's  n^ 
•idenoe  in  EgT'pt  ofTordcd  no  example  either  on 
eipcrience  or  he*r«ay  evidence.  By  a  coiifnsinn  of 
the  Sjimoom  and  the  Khamdseen  wind  it  hns  evcfn 
been  su}ipa:$ed  tliat  a  Samoom  in  iU  utmost  violence 
usually  lasts  three  days  (Kaliach,  Corn.  Ejp.  p. 
170),  but  this  is  rni  error.  The  plague  may, 
however,  have  been  an  ejttremely  severe  siiiuktxntii, 
miraculous  in  its  violeiice  and  it5  dmatiDii,  lor  the 
length  of  three  days  does  not  moke  it  natural,  since 
I  he  severe  storms  ju*e  always  very  biiet'.  Perhaps 
the  three  days  was  the  limit,  as  about  the  longest 
period  that  the  people  could  exist  without  leaving 
their  houHs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  plague 
iatSfl"  cauiMvi  a  supematurai  terror  than  actual 
suAienjDg  and  loss,  but  this  ts  by  no  means  certain. 
The  impossibiUty  of  moving  about,  and  the  natural 
ivar  of  darkoeiA  which  alfects  beasts  aiid  birds  as  well 
as  men,  &»  in  a  tor«l  eclipse,  would  have  cnused  sufiTer-* 
itigj  and  if  the  phi^ue  were  a  saniUtorm  of  unequalled 
severity,  it  would  have  produced  the  conriitioiis  of 
ferer  by  its  pardiing  heat,  besides  causing  mueh 
distress  of  other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  favcnir  of 
the  whoUy  b'jpematural  character  of  tlii*  plague  w 
tU  pix'oeding  the  Inst  judgment  of  all,  thr  death  of 
the  Hnttborx^  as  tiiough  it  were  :i  tctubh  fun»» 
tilAdowing  of  titat  grmi  cs^lniiiity. 
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vMiDoet  whOe  in  many  inntAncw  the  illiutratioDA  fitim 
phenom<niA  have  ueun  so  ditVerent  a:*  to 
J  out  the  miraculous  element  in  the  narrative 
with  the  ptAtest  force,  and  in  eveiT  case  that 
element  h.is  Iwen  necessaij,  uule.ss  the  naiTativc  be 
4e|trivpd  ut'  its  rights  as  hi>torical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  fouml  that  the  advocates  of  a  na^ 
turallstic  e.xpliuuitinn  have  been  foi-ced  bj  their  bias 
into  a  distoiiion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  their  endeavour  to  Fiml  in  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  wowlei-s  recorded  in  the  Bible.  | 

In  the  examination  we  have  m:ule  it  will  have 
been  8e<>n  that  the  Biblical  nanntive  has  been  illus- 
trateil  by  retei-enoe  to  the  phenomena  of  Hgypt  and  | 
the  manneiY  of  the  inhabitant:^,  and  that,  through- 
out, its  luvxincj  in  minute  particular  has  been 
reniarkabi J  shown,  to  a  degree  that  is  suHicient  of 
itHelf  to  prove  its  historiad  truth.  This  in  a  nai^-  i 
nitive  ot'  woiidei-s  is  of  no  small  import^mce.  I 

Kespeiting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they  were 
•ridently  nesirly  all  miraculous  in  time  of  occurrence  i 
mid  ilegjee  rather  than  essentially,  in  acconLince  with 
the  tlu>ory  that  (lod  generally  employs  nntund  meuus 
in  prudiuing  miractilous  effects.  They  seem  to  have 
been  H'ut  as  a  series  of  warnings,  each  being  some- 
what more  severe  than  its  pi  eilei^essur,  to  which  we 
■e«  an  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  the  pn>vi- 
dential  government  of  the  world  often  puts  before 
the  hinner.  The  first  plague  coirupted  the  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile  and  slew  the  tish.  The  second 
filldl  the  Uiiid  with  frogs,  which  conuptnl  the 
whole  country.  The  third. covereil  man  and  beast 
with  Toimin  or  otiit'r  annoying  insects.  The  fourth 
was  of  the  same  kind  and  pi'oluibly  a  yet  severer 
judgment.  With  the  Ht)h  plague,  the  miurain  of 
bcMstJi,  a  lo^  of  pi-ojierty  began.  The  sixth,  the 
plague  of  Iwils,  was  woi^  tluin  the  earlier  plagues 
that  had  ailected  man  and  beast.  The  seventh 
plague,  that  of  hail,  exceeded!  those  that  went 
btftbre  it,  since  it  dt?>troyed  everything  in  the  tidd, 
man  and  l»oiLst  and  horb.  The  eighth  plague  was 
crideiitly  Ktill  moi«  grievous,  since  tlic  devastation 
hr  ItN'usts  must  have  been  far  more  thorough  th:m 
that  by  the  hail,  an<l  biiice  at  tluit  time  no  grt>ati'r 
calamity  of  the  k  nd  could  have  hap{>ened  than 
the  destruction  of  all  remaining  vegetable  food. 
The  ninth  plague  we  do  not  suthciontly  understand 
to  be  sure  that  it  excee<led  this  in  actual  injury, 
but  it  is  cltMr  fioiii  the  narrative  that  it  must  have 
cmus)e«i  great  ttnor.  The  hist  pbgue  is  the  only 
ooci  that  wu  goneral  in  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  for  the  etleits  of  the  hail  caimot  have  l»oeu 
0Oinparablo  to  those  it  pi-wiuciii,  and  it  completes 
the  climax,  unlets  indmil  it  be  held  that  the  p:isK:i«;e 
tff  the  lied  Sen  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
acriM  of  woDtlers,  rather  tluin  a  separate  miracle. 
In  tliis  case  its  magnitude,  as  pulilit:ly  dt^tioyiug 
tlie  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  burjiass 
UlMt  of  th«'  tenth  pla;^ue. 

The  graduitl  iiuu-cise  in  w'verity  of  the  phigues 
m  perhai^  the  b«>>t  kry  to  their  meaning.  They 
Kcni  to  have  U'eu  s«*nt  as  warnings  to  the  i>ppre>sor, 
|o  nifoixl  him  a  means  of  stivng  <iod's  will  uiui  mi 
Bpportuiiity  of  reiMMiting  U-t\ire  Kgy)>t  Wiis  ruim^i. 
It  la  true  tliat  the  hanlening  of  I'haiaoh's  hesirt  is 

•  An  entirely  illflt'nnt  w»nl  In  Hebrew  (tlioiiG;h  idi'n-  rarwu-net,  a  lenn  derived  lhn>ogh  the  ArnMc  fri«n  tbr 

Urai]   In  ^J^cHrIl)  In^m  ibe  name  of  tbi*  kon  ot  Adam,  H-bn-w  rerrw,    a    vincyunl,    a    rhh    bp»*— a  Carnifl 

^^Ich  U  l/rlml.  '.  Anoilifr  Sniilic  wonl  naiurali/Hd  In  S|ieiiu  l^  SfVllIr  {tet 

m  for  Uiotam^.  fnim  the  monntHtn  b<twf>on /rbiliiny  furthordown.  Nd.  G).   ltuMihlp-<l  thrytirvUHN^  iiiinienmi 

I^A  Jlrki//«e.  halt  an  t.-our  pii!*t  thi- Itonioii  briitce.  For  t>tlifT  i-\ainpli>>  im-«  (llwfairt  iU»  Mots   f^j^yuUi 

9  For  liwtdiMP.  tlir  fsrnk*b<>ii'«oii  whirh  "»«|«rkh>  sniKi  dcrij^  de  I'AraU,  par  hjikTlmanii.  l^ydfu.  IIWI 
I  wnlurr  of  thr  Vega  a  Urausda  '*  an-  called 


a  mystery  which  St.  Paul  leaves  uncxf  labed,  an 
Bweriug  the  objector,  **  Nay  but,  O  ina  i,  iiho  axt 
thou  that  repliest  against  God?''  (IU)ni.  ix.  20). 
Yet  the  Apostle  is  nrguing  that  we  have  no  righf 
to  question  God*s  righteousness  for  not  having  mercy 
on  all,  and  speaks  of  His  long-suH'ering  towards  tlM 
wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's  career  teacher 
us  seems  to  be,  that  thei-e  are  men  whom  the  most 
signal  judgments  do  not  affect  so  as  to  cause  an/ 
lasting  lepentanoe.  In  this  respect  the  afler-histoi-j 
of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  commentary  upon  that  of 
their  oppi-essor.  [R.  S.  P.j 

PLAINS.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authoru<ed  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
}1ebi-ew  woids,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
]iendeut  and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be- 
at least  is  not — interchangeil  with  any  other ;  boma 
of  them  are  proper  names  exclusively  attached  to  one 
spot,  and  one  has  not  the  meaning  of  plain  at  all. 

1.  AhSl^  v^?^^'  "T^'*  ^®'^  perhajM  answeii 
more  nearly  to  our  woid  *'  meadow "  th;iii  any 
other,  its  root  having,  acconling  to  Gesenius,  the 
tbice  of  moi^iire  like  that  of  grass.  It  occiim  in 
tlie  names  of  Ai(i:i^3iAiM,  AnKi^MKiioi.Aii,  AhkI/- 
SlllTi'lSl,  and  is  rendcicd  **  plain"  in  Judg.xi.  33, 
•'  plain  of  vini'vai-ds.'* 

2.  Bik'dh  iTXVpJi),  Fitim  a  root  signifying  "  to 

cleave  or  rend  "  (( Sesen.  Tfies,  232 ;  Fttrst,  Hnmbrb. 
i.  *^12;.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  identify  the 
mo«it  remarkable  of  the  liihihs  of  the  Iiible,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  great 
Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  •*  hollow  land  " 
of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
of  Ijcbanon  and  Autilebanon,  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the 
Bika*ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  alw  prolNibly  the 
Bika'ath  I^banon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7  ■,  and  Bika*ath- 
Miz)H.'k  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  kn<»wn  throughout 
Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el-UcWn,  or  Ai^i  it- 
/>t7.a'«.  **  A  long  val'ey,  though  bioad,"  says  I)r. 
Pusey  {Commmt.  on  Am.  i.  oj,  •*  if  seen  from  a 
height  looks  like  a  cleft ;"  and  this  U,  eminently 
the  c:»»e  with  the  "  Valley  of  Leluuion  "  when  ap- 
pitKicheil  by  the  onliiuiry  rojuls  fiom  north  or 
Miuth.^  It  is  of  giesit  extent,  more  than  '30  miles 
long  by  alK>ut  ,*>  in  average  bre.idth,  and  the  two 
gresit  rmiges  shut  it  in  on  either  haiiti,  l.dsuion 
e^pecially,  with  a  very  wall-like  njiiMMnnice.  Nut 
unlike  it  in  this  eflect  is  the  Jurdaii  Valley  at 
Jericho,  which  appears  to  be  onre  mi'iitionol  uiitb-r 
the  Kime  title  in  Heut.  xxxiv.  3  (A.  V.  *•  the  valley 
of  Jericho  ";  This,  however,  is  part  of  the  Aialuih, 
the  pio|H?r  name  of  the  Jonlan  Vall-y.  Besides 
the>e  the  *' plain  of  Megiddo"  (2  C'hr.  xxxv.  22, 
Zivh.  xii.  1 1,  A.  V.  **  valley  of  M.";  and  **  the  plain 
of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2)  have  not  been  identitieii. 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denotetl  by  the  word 
lii'i'dh  *•  the  pbiin  in  the  land  of  Shiiuu**  t<l«i. 
xi.  2),  the  **  plain  of  Me!<opot;iiiin"  (Hz.  iii.  2'J,  23, 
viii.  4,  xxxvii.  1,  2>,  and  the  -  (^ain  in  the  piovince 
of  Dura"  (Uin.  iii.  1 .. 

liik'dh  p*'rhaj*«i  ap|M?Ars,  with  other  Arabic  • 
words,  in  ."^{KUiish  as   \  e'ja^  a  teini  applidl  to  well- 
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wattnd  valleys  bctiro<;u  hiilii  (Jotd,  Haitdhk,  aeet. 
Hi.),  ud  Apedftlly  to  the  vallcr  of  OnuuulJH  the 
Wkm  eiteuMive  and  most  t'liiitfu!  of  them  iUl,  af 
which  the  3]oori  were  licnutomec  to  boast  thiLt  it 
wm  Ut^r  find  richer  than  the  GftMUaJ^,  the  (haM 
of  DatQoscuft. 

3,  ffao-Ciccdr  (12311).  Thi^  though  itpplied 
to  a  ploiu,  hoR  uot  fit' the  leiicogrnphftm  ai^  nght) 
lh(j  foive  of  datnettt  or  eitentT  but  rather  seems  to 
be  derived  from  a  ittot  Kigikkfyiug  rouuduuss.  lo  its 
iopoi^iiiphicsiL]  same  (for  it  haH  other  Loeaijin£:s,  Buth 
Ai  A  uuiJit  a  caice,  or  Hat  lonf)  it  is  cjoniined  to  the 
JoixLxD  v»liey.  This  wjihs  it  benn  in  Gen.  xiii,  10, 
11,  12,  lix.  17,  25-29;  l)eut.  »xrv.  3;  2  Sum. 
tviii.  'J^;  1  K.  rii.  46;  2  Chr.  iv.  17;  Neh,  iii, 
22,  xii,  'J8.  The  LXX,  ti^n^te  it  bj  wtpixmpot 
•tid  TfpioiKott  (he  former  of  which  ia  otU^  found 
b  the  N.  T.,  where  the  Ens^Lish  reader  i»  fnTniliar 
with  it  iw  **  the  region  round  <ibout.*'  It  must  be 
cocifisaed  thnt  it  is  not  cusy  to  Untx  any  cuutiexioii 
between  a  '*  drcultir  fonti  **  and  the  nature  or 
luspect  of  the  Jordan  vnlley,  and  it  h  dilhcult  not 
to  •ftfpect  that  Ci<:^^r  h  nn  archaic  term  which 
etisted  before  the  iidveiit  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was 
aiWwardi  adloptedl  into  their  hmgiiage. 

i.  Ifanv-AiisAar  ('j'iC^Dn).  This  is  hj  the  kii* 
onp^phcrs  csplained  as  mtmub^  "  strmghtforward," 
**  plain,**  as  if  fit»in  the  root  ydshar,  to  be  ju£t  or 
upri^dit;  but  tlik  seeim  far-felched,  amd  it  in  more 
jNttbdhle  UvAi  hi  ihi£  case  also  we  liave  an  arehstic 
term  existing  from  a  prtf^liistoric  diii«u  It  ocrure 
in  tiie  Bible  in  the  following  pnssagtis : — Deut.  iii. 
10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17.  21,  jnt.  8;  1  K. 
x%,  23,  25  i  2  Chr.  xrv ».  10 ;  J*ir.  xlviii.  8,  21. 
Ill  each  of  thesft,  with  one  exception,  it  ii  us«d  for 
the  district  in  the  neigh Iwurhood  of  Heahbuu  m\d 
Dibou — the  Betka  of  tiie  modem  AttiL*>  their  most 
uoted  [Jiv>ture'git)«nd ;  a  district  whioii,  from  the 
scanty  descriptions  we  posc<ie^  of  it,  seems  to  re- 
ftemble  the  **  iViwns"  of  om-  owu  country  in  thf 
r^uWity  of  it*  uiirJulationB.  the  eicellerjci;  of  its 
turf,  and  its  fittiess  for  the  growth  of  docks.  Tliere 
is  no  difficulty  in  recogoLsbg  tlie  same  dtisitrict  in 
the  Jitntemeut  of  2  Chr.  xivi.  10,  It  is  evident  ft^m 
serend  circum»taucea  that  Uzaiidi  had  L»een  a  ^reat 
Cooquejitr  on  the  east  of  Jordiin,  as  well  as  on  the 
flhoiie  of  the  Meilitenimean  (see  Ewald's  remark*, 
6e9Chichte,  iii.  r>B8  uoieu  and  he  kept  his  calUe  on 
the  rich  pastui^  of  Philistinea  on  the  one  hnnd, 
and  Ammonites  en  t}]e  other.  Thus  in  alt  the 
Massges  quote^l  niH}\t  the  word  Afishffr  secra^  eo 
ne  restricted  I  to  i>ne  fcpeciol  di*tii<:t,  mid  to  bflonu; 
to  it  an  exclu5iyely  jw  Shcfrinh  did  to  ti>e  low  bind 
of  Phi  hit  ia,  or  A/'uhah  to  the  rank  en  dtstrict  of  iJie 
Jurdmi  vnlley.  And  tltei^Hfbre  it  It  puzaHng  to  find 
it  ii4*Ni  in  one  pas.&a'^e  I  I  K.  x%,  2,^,  'lb)  (ippiueiHly 
with  the  mere  getieinl  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather 
flat  knd,  in  whicii  chanotj«  oould  be  mimoeuvrpd  — 
as  opposed  to  ujieven  raonntaiiions  j^iouud.  Theits  is 
■om<!  reason  to  l:N*lieve  that  the  aicwie  of  the  Itattle  in 
qtiestion  wiua  on  the  exist  side  of  tlie  i^ea  of  UenneBa- 
reth  ill  the  plniu  of  ./^iu/cxti  ;  but  this  U  no  explana- 
tion of  the  diHioiiily,  ber»ijse  we  are  not  wai ranted 
in  ejiTrndiiii^'  tbi*  Mttihjr  fuittjet  titan  the  mountiitn? 
which  boLiiidod  it  on  I  he  noith,  and  where  the  dis- 
trict* Ik^-jau  which  tMjre,  like  it,  their  own  di*.tinc- 
tirv  names orfOileaiU  BaaimOf  Arvncih,  Golan,  Haamti, 
(i:*     Pniiapi;  tiie  roost  tibadble  explunatioi)  is  tltat 


<i  Jtixmt,  aKfan,  protwMf  lbUow«i|  tbeJlsrvani  or  oUtcr 
Jftw\ih  auvhuriw'tt,  luvl  thi<y  uaUjtiljr  cioplojr  the  renikir* 
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the  word  wm  used  hj  Urn  SfM^am  ti 

witiiont  aof  kDowlttl|!:e  of  tta  atricl  ^| 

LO  the  ianie  manoer  tmlced  tK»t  il  ««• 

M  the  later  STTO-CliaUile«^  dtal#ct«  ift  wh*A  M*r 

M  the  favourite   term    to    rxprew 

Matures  which   in  tite  older  axul  i 

were  denominated  each  by  it»  own 

5.  Jla-Ardbdh  (H^ipn).     This  ^a  M« 

abKiolutely  definite  moviiag — btlof 

rsdlrv  of  til*-  Jonliui,    aod  to  its 

oftl^    '       '-^         ^  ■ 

for  , 

TIM,.  ,       , 

was  the  most  n 
but  tore«d<tt  it  ^ 
our  tmji&liitura  hjive 
is  mateiiolly'  to  dim 
in  the  ruuTativc     Th« 


the  reffiOi  fal» 

.  .  d<»cilil  Ot  ii#il 

]l^nf|iltfMfl«i- 


:v' 


tffca 


6.  Ha-Shcfil&h  {Thp^T\\,  the  mrtntiilf^ 

nation  of  the  depr«BB«d,  flsi  or  gwtjy 
region  which  mterreiied  bet  sum  tW 
JudMh  and  the  MMitcrruMaazi*  ant  «»  ■■*% 
in  poMession  &f  the  PhilisttoeL  [FaiaomCi^ 

Slpjiela.I     To  the  IT^br^w^  aua,Mllkfelk 

wna  The  Sbei«Uh  ;  n  *^akm4^ 

more  gvDenU  term  w 

for  nativea  of  th  tltMl^ 

Kent  to  dedgii3  ,^Ai|^Uii| 

ftome  elniow  of  It-         .  ;     .,,_._    .. 

most  tenacioiis  of  thr«e  old  iBeftrtwl 

p«u-ii  in  the  Greeic  t«rt  and  to  Ik  A 

iuoQ  of  the  Book  of  M;KiCftb««i  ( t  IUb. 

and  is  prwenned   qq  e»ch  of  iti  atW 

eveti  in  such  corrupt  diA)««t*  m  tlw 

Kion  of  the  I'ecit«Uitek,  «iif|  tii>TaM»ifl 

jonattuif],  and  of  Rahln  Jf>^r>h.     Zail  ilii 

would  npp<«r  to  be  t)  owe  It  l^i 

iieat,  it  liJM  tra.n«terr»- .  .>i^»rs 

apiK'.'ira  in  Spain  as  ScmHU,  aai  m  I 

Alrica  as  Sb/it/ai, 

7.  i/dii  iiSbny    Our 

formly  rendered  thl*  w*>r»1  ••nfada,* 
ic^  the  Vulgatv.<*  ^  alwil  telf^l 

haa oo»ir'a//«#.    ]  ncitlbi* 

jority  or  the  m.  ..  ......  *^tthj  «l  ll»  ■ 

donji.    They  regard  the  woi^  m  mm 
or  •*  ^ve  of  otiks,"  &  rao^gim^  OVF*^ 
nearly  all,  the  coEnmefitatOfv  and  W 
tli«  piiesFut  iliiy.     It  Has  the  advasti^ 
murh  '  ur«ai|tt<e,  aad  thfvwt «  :^ 

the  i  1er)  over  many  m  i» 

live-  :      .  Kircha  and  «arlf  I 

The  ptissatcrea  m  w  hicb  tim  wv^  i 
translited  ••  jdaitr,**  rare  :i5  ftX\cf% 
{Gfth  xii.  6  ;   i  ► 
tiii.  18,  liv.  i:^ ; 
iv.  11),  Vh'- 
Meoficniti] 

8.  The  I 
travciJer  iti    tin 
tit  rev  moHt    mfii 
then 

the   1 

try—*'  Llie   vnl 

mf\r  .lociently   i 

«f  two  poiiiona  *    U*- 

rf^m  for  \t~oot  a  i*4^«,,^j 
queni  plkiSDt  v9 
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tad  ranller,  the  Plain  of  MegMdo  the  We(tmi  and 
mm%  eiteiiaire  of  the  two.  [O.] 

FLA8T£B.>  The  mode  of  makinj;  plairter- 
c^ment  has  been  described  above.  [Morter.] 
Pla8^!r  la  mentioHed  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
JDT.  ♦2,  48),  where  when  a  house  was  infected 
^th  '*  leprosy,"  the  priest  was  ordereil  to  take 
MWHj  the  p)rtion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it 
(Xich:ielis,  Liva  cf  Mosea,  %2\l,  iii.  297-305,  ed. 
Smith).     [HorsE;  Lkproby.]. 

y..  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordere<i  to  be  en- 
pVTed  on  Iklount  KbsU  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (l)eut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  procem  here  mentioned  was 
probablv  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Kgypt. 
for  receiving;  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
miooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  f)l}i>d  up 
with  planter.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  si  one  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  Imve  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewnsh  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  vami>h  after  the  painting  of  the 
figures  wa«  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  nntumi 
rode  the  process  was  nmrly  the  same.  The  gi-ound 
VM  coveml  with  a  thick  iayer  of  Hue  plister,  con- 
sl»Hog  of  lime  and  gypsum  carefully  sinootheil  and 
polished.  L'lton  this  a  ou:it  of  lime  whitewash  was 
kiJ,  and  on  it  the  colours  were  painted,  and  set  by 
means  of  ghie  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
moat  instances  to  have  been  maile  of  Khell-Iimestone 
not  much  bunit,  which  of  itttelf  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  other  bin<ling  material  (Long, 
quoting  from  IWlxoui,  A//.  Atii.  ii.  4d-.'>0). 

At  Behistun  in  Pi'rsia,  the  surface  of  the  ui.^ribed 
rock-tablet  was  covere<l  with  a  vai-nish  to  preserve 
it  from  weather ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  | 
csbw  of  the  Kbal  tablets  the  inscription  was  ctit ; 
while  the  plaster  was  t>ti\\  moist  (Livard,  Nittevch,  , 
fi.  188  ;  Vaux,  .Vm.  Jj-  /'er*7>.  p.  172). 

3.  It  wa-*  prolKibly  a  similar  coating  of  cement, ' 
on  which  the  fatal  lettei-s  wore  tnired  by  the  mystic  j 
hami  **on  the  phisti>r  of  the  wall  **  of  IWIshar^ir's 
|iitlacG  at  IVubylnn  v  l>.ui.  v.  ;'>).    We  hci-e  obtiin  nn  I 
iiii:i«lental   conHnnation  of  the  liiblicnl  narmtivi*. 
For  while  at  Ninrveh  the  walls  are  panfllol  with  ' 
ilahnnter  slal«,  at  r>;il)yIon,  where  no  such  mate- 
rial  ia  found,  the  builiit>rs  wei-e  content  to  cover  ' 
their  tilts  or  brirks  with  enamel  or  stuc(*o,  fitly 
tprmeil  plaster,  tit  for  receiving  ornamental  disijnw  ' 
(livard,    A'lrt.    and   li.tb.  p.  o29 ;    IHod.  ii.  8). 
[Bkioks.]  [II.  W.  P.]    . 

PLKIADKS.    The  Heb.  woi-d  (HO^S,  cttndh) 
■D    reiidtMvii  uccnrs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and 
Am.  v-  8.     In  the  last  uLssage  our  A.  V.  has  "  the 
tCTCU  stars,"  although  the  (ienova  veraion  tnuislates 
Jm  word  **  Pli-iiiiies  "  as  in  the  other  (<ases.    In  Job  ■ 
.he    LXX.   h.xs  nAcidt,   the  Ohlcr  of  the  Hebiew  . 
mtnnlA   having  birn  altered  [mv  Oiiion],  while  in  I 
%invH  tliere  is  no  tnu'e  of  tiie  original,  and  it  is  , 
lifficult  to  iniaLMne  what  the  tiiui^lators  had  l>etore  ' 
bnn.     The  Vulirate  in  rath  i)a>Si)ge  has  a  dilk'HMit  | 
CfMlvring:    If'i-ids  in  Job  ix.  0,  J'Uuuiig  in  Joh 
xzviii.   31,   and   Arctunts  in  Am.  v.  8.     Of  the  i 
t her  versions  the  ri*shit«>-SyriiU'and  ChaMee  merely  ^ 
dt'pt   the  llehnw   w«ml;   Aquila  in  Job  xxxviii.,. 
.^■nniacnus  in  Ji>b  xxxviii.  and  Amos,  and  Thi>o-  j 
otioo    in  Amus  give  "  Pleiades,"  while  with  re- 


g»v 
iai-kjt^de  iiu.^ insistency  Aquila  in  Amos  lias  **  Arc- 

■   1.  ^t  ^^'  Ch.  KT|;  Koviai  calx.    lu  U.  xxvl'  f, 

-  -'It  mttmm  ** 
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tarns.*'  The  Jewish  commentato.i  ara  no  Ices  il 
Tmriance.  K.  David  Kimchi  in  his  I^xJom  mj4 
-  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collection  of  st&rs 
called  in  Arabic  At  Tlturaiyd.  And  the  W7«e  Rabin 
Abraham  A  ben  Eii-a,  of  blessed  memory,  wrote  tha 
the  ancients  said  Cimdh  is  seven  stan,  and  tbey 
are  at  the  end  of  the  ccnstellation  Ariea,  and  those 
which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wiote  that  what 
was  right  in  his  eyes  was  that  i  ivns  a  ningle  star, 
and  that  a  great  o'ne,  which  is  called  the  left  sye  of 
Taurus :  and  CcMl  is  a  gieat  star,  the  heart  of  the 
constelUtion  Scorpio."  On  Job  xxxviii.  HI ,  KImch: 
continues:  "Our  Rabbis  of  blesseil  memcry  have 
said  {l{entc\oth,  /iS,  2),  CInulA  hath  gmit  cvld 
and  bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  C\sU  hath  gre:it 
heat  and  ripen«'th  the  fruits :  theretbre  He  siii<l,  *  or 
loosen  the  biuuls  of  Cfil,*  for  it  openeth  the  fruits 
and  bringi-th  them  forth."  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  R.  Jonah,  who  itlentities  the  Hebrew 
cimdh  with  the  Arabic  Al  ThwruvjA,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  R.  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hrde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Reigh  (pp.  IW-XS, 
ed.  HJtij)  to  the  same  efl'wt.  That  Al  ThurainA 
and  the  Tleiades  are  the  Fame  is  pittved  by  the 
woi-ds  of  A  ben  Kagel  ^quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  X\)' 
*•  Al  ThuraijA  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  ndle.1  the  t-eli-stial  hen\i  ith  hei 
chickens."  With  this.  Hyde  comisue*  the  Kr.  ;w/- 
smrfnf,  and  I-jig.  Hen  mui  chicki-na,  uhich  are  old 
names  for  the  same  stars :  and  Niebuhr  ( /h'icr.  Je 
FArahie,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  lesult  of  hiM  inquiiT 
of  the  Jew  at  Sanh,  •*  Kiineh,  PLTwIes.  qu'on  ap- 
pelle  anssi  en  Allemagiie  la  poule  qui  glonsse." 
The  *•  Ancients,"  whom  A  ben  Kxraqu«ites  fon  .lob 
xxxviii.  31),  evidently  niHlemtfiod  by  the  heven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  .Aries  the- 
PleLnles,  which  are  indee«i  in  the  letl  shoulder  ot 
the  RuU,  but  so  nesir  the  i.'am's  tail,  th-it  their 
position  mi;;ht  pro]ieily  l»e  delinci  with  reierenre 
to  it.  With  the  statement  that  **th.>«  whi.h  are 
seen  are  six  "  nwy  U  n«npu«I  the  wonls  of  |)i<iv- 
mus'on  Homer,  rAv  it  IIAciclScev  ootrmv  iarA, 
wdw  a^avpbs  6  ifi^ofios  aari\p,  luid  of  Uvid 
{Fiiat.  iv.  170j  — 

•'  Quai'  septem  diet,  sex  tamen  esse  wlent.'* 

The  opinion  of  Alii-n  Kzra  himselt*  h;w  Iieen  tr*»- 
quently  misrepiesented.  He  heM  thaf  Cimdh  wai 
a  single  large  stir,  AUlcbu.Mn  the  brightest  of  the 
Hyadcs,  while  (.V.mV  [A.  V.  ••  Orion  "J  was  Aht.triS 
tlie  heart  of  Scorpio.  ••  When  there  ri>e  in  the 
•ast,"  he  «t)ntinui's,  *•  the  ellects  wnich  aiv  m^.nUif 
apjiesir."  He  docribe*  them  as  cpf-^iW  ea«h  other 
and  the  ditreirnce  in  Right  Asceiwion  Utw.'en  Al- 
debanui  an<l  Antare»  is  a#  nearly  an  poM%ib|f  twelve 
hours.  The  iH-liof  of  Aben  Ezra  hiwl  i)n»lKiJ.ly  the 
same  origin  ;ls  the  remleringof  the  Vulgate,  I/.^,hf,$. 

One  other  point  is  des^-r^ing  of  not  it*.  The 
Rabbis  as  quot.-«l  by  Kimchi.  attribute  to  Ciiidk 
great  odd  rnut  the  pi-ojicity  of  checking  vt-c^tiiion, 
while  Ccstt  winks  tlie  oonti-ary  eiiects.  Rut  the 
wonis  of  R.  Isonc  Isiael  on  Job  xxxviii.  31  'quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72 1,  an-  ju^t  the  reiei>e.  He  s-ays, 
••the  stars  have  cjn'iations  in  the  rip»-nii:g  cf  the 
fruit's,  aii.l  MK-h  is  th.*  opiMatii.n  of  ftimlh.  And 
sotiwot'  them  r.-tanl  and  d»  lay  the  fruits  livm  rijien. 
ing,  and  this  is  the  ojionition  of  ( V.-*.  The  int^r- 
pretation  i>,  •  Wilt  tlmu  bind  the  fruits  which  the 
constellation  Cimdh  rij^neth  and  openeth  ;  or  wilt 
thou  v\n.'n  the  tVuitN  whi.h  the  nMibtelLtiioii  (  cak 
auitiihtcth  and  bindeth  up?*  " 

Uu  the  wliole  then,  though  it  is  inipocdUt  U 
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Lnire  %i  my  xrtAin  ©oijelusioL  it  nppeors  tLit  our 
tmiiilati^r*  Wire  pifc*tly  jii!»tific«i  in  i-eiidemg 
C^mdA  hj  '*  Hokvles."  The  "  aeveti  sUns "  in  AitK>« 
clmrlj  dcuoied  the  anic  clatttv  in  the  hnguE^e  of 
the  t7tJ!i  CPU  til  nr,  for  Cotgs»ve  in  hia  French  tHc- 
tionarv  gives  **  Pleimic,  I,,  one  of  the  »ffttfn  itart." 

Hyue  maiiitnirtai  th.it  thp  Pleiades  we)«  again 
mentione^l  iu  Sciipture  hy  the  iioma  Sucooth  Be- 
fioth.  The  discusKion  of  this  question  must  be 
rescTviHl  to  the  Aiiide  oii  tliat  luLtne. 

Thi^  etymology  of  ci/^mA  h  refeiTttJ  t/j  the  Amh, 

jLcji  »  '*ji  hntp,**  M  beiDg  a  henp  or  diicter  of 
•tiirs.    The  full  Arahic  luune  giTen  by  Gesenioi  U 

LjiH  jJlC,  "  tite  knot  of  the  Pli^indcs  ;**  nod,  in 
b4jC4ii  ilflurc  vrith  thi^*  trmtt  modern  cnmtucniiitnts 
rrnder  Jc^b  sxxriii,  31^  **  h  it  tlinu  that  hiiide^t 
the  knots  of  tlie  Pleiades,  or  loosennst  the  hnnds  of 
Orion  P*'  Simoais  {Lej:.  Nebr.)  qntjtes  tlie  Grwn- 
huid  mane  for  this  dustvr  of  »tiiiT»  '*  Kiltaktut^f^t 
J.  K.  *£*/^dw  ctUfyjaiaA**  a&  an  instttiux*  of  tlie  ciirttnce 
of  Iht'  Niinc  idm  in  a  widely  ditleirut  hutfrancre. 
The  lendtMinp  "  sweet  Intliteflces**  of  <hp  A.  V,  n  n 
rtVwi  of  the  Hiigeriu?  belief  in  t)>e  powH-  which  thi* 
fitai&  «.»Aevt<^i  o\'ei  hmnnn  d«itiny.  The  iTiai-gnuil 
note  on  t}ie  word  '•  Pknaih's"  in  the  Ttejiera  Veision 
b,  **  whidi  itniTes  ari»e  when  the  Bimiie  h  iu  Taurui, 
whii  h  h  the  spring  tyme,  and  bnng  tiowet's,"  thus 
agreeing  \nth  tlie  eipLiuation  of  K.  Iajhc  JsineJ 
i|Uotcd  aliove. 

For  autboritiw*  in  odilition  U»  those  iditudy 
fi^feiifd  to,  ««  Michnelis  {Suf/pt,  ad  JWx.  -^*&r. 
No.  U3ii),  Simoul*  {Lex>  Htbr,]^  nnd  Get^nim 
{The^aunu^V  [W.  A.  WJ 

PLEDGE.    [Loan,] 

PLOUGH.    [AgbicultureJ 

POCHEE'I-TrH  (niDb:  ♦ax*fwt« ;  AlcJt, 
^ou(«p<i9  in  Fxr.^  inueapiB ;  Alex.  <^axa|P(£9  iti 
Neh. :  rhof'fureth).  The  dilldren  of  P<th  heieth  of 
!i^>hnitn  were  ainotig  the  diildn»ti  of  Solooion's  fcer* 
rantji  who  retnniecl  with  ^rnldigibel  \Eei\  it. 
57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59 j*  He  i»  called  in  L  Esd.  v.  34, 
Phacareth. 

POETRY.  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  Rebtfw 
Poetry  bfts  bwu  trt^ted  at  p'eat  length  hy  nmny 
writen*  ot  the  Itst  iJirec  ci'ntnjii's,  but  the  reside* 
of  their  upeculniious  have  been,  in  mo«t  iuslaun'e^* 
in  on  inverBe  ratio  to  tbeir  lengtlu  Tb.\t  such 
would  be  the  cofit  might  hnve  l*<H«n  foretold  ba  n 
natural  oon>equence  of  their  methixl  of  inve^tigji- 
tiua.  lo  the  16tli  And  17th  ceutunes  the  tuHiien4<e 
of  clasiical  studies  upon  tlie  minds  of  the  t«u  ne<l 
wa$  to  glt«t  Bfl  Ut  imbue  them  with  tiie  belief  thnl 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  iiome  were  the  inodeU  of 
iJt  excellence,  and  coDBequeutly,  when  tlieir  leai  tlini: 
anil  criticul  acumen  were  direct «»i  to  the  reco»U  of 
imulher  liteniture,  they  were  unnble  to  divest  them- 
lelve*  of  the  pn'judicea  of  enriy  educaition  nnd 
habit«,  and  sought  for  the  same  tLtcelleiicesi  which 
th«^y  ndmireii  in  their  favourite  modeb.  That  Lhi> 
bn*  been  the  ca*e  with  reputi  to  moBt  of  the  sp*^!!- 
hitious  on  the  poetry  of  tJic  Hebrews,  »md  ihul  the 
fnihire  of  tl>0jie  specubtion$  i»  mninly  due  to  Iht^ 
aiu«o,  will  be  nbiMidiintly  mvnite^t  to  any  one  who 
i*  BCQuatntod  with  tlie  literature  of  the  finbjftct, 
Buti  fiowtra-  larreo  of  result's ^  the  hiKtxdy  ot'  the 
^jokxifl  tltiwnes  which  hasn  Ixieu  fr;imod  willi 
Rgnrd  to  the  uteiiid  tbrm  of  Hebrvw  |j«>ctjy  ii  a 


<ft^  wi«rv 


Ilk  tf 
i^r^i  in  l&»  i^KB^mmi 

iiAerrrowtiu  «^  niii^  < 


neioeaauy  |«rl  of  tl»o  f» 

in  fioQM  tnoiMire  :l»   h 

Ikenaf^er  atl^nipl  t 

to  avoid.     Th<»  «t? 

poetry^  .r   '.'.''-  tJi*^   ji«i^./f  m  uk  n^-  rt .  f 

of  any  u...   .     ,      ^jie,   it    i*    i'r*&»^>-v**.'r  h*r»  *  :v 

scribe.     But  th«  puinU  • 

and    the    pectultaritif*^ 

pneiry  ao   r*i 

tUll  and  cart^'^ 

which  is  vmi'' 

nil    U'ltKai^,    ■ 

t  hi  night*  ninl 

the  ptetjc*       ProBif   ; 

(ess  ^fHiubtneotis,   Iwf  «ui«p  f»oi«  Urmd,  i 

Atid  fe«  it  i»  in  th»    :  f  tbe  iMfr*. 

Hnd  iu  the  sober  >  tiki  tudb  e^ 

U^'*" '  ■■*■  ''■^•n     ^  ,*t„**,.».  iL- 

k-  ^'    ■'<    S ^   -    ■ 

LiiM  vn\  ,^.    -  t:i,    ■  .  j 

tcatuA   jt,   fat<p|iti6ing^    it    to   c« 

iMtvery  of  wt-ttimtiA  of  war  by 

V'  a   •ODff  ot   irijjiiJiJi  !*e  Ji  ; 

p  .ihJ   olJ  dilef  IBii^  1 

toi  .         cjy,  or  a  buDsil  tm  tmti 

ol  vioienev  iit   lu&   a«m«  thU  duuit  af  ! 

nf  it'.r1f  r^n    *»*fj-^r*fn)    iriTFrp<I 

cl.  *4Ty   ft  ' 

pi.-ijiHj,  >^^^  unt.rj    we   uix*  aLt|IMiVlai*     ^1. 
i^  Hdtiiitti^l    by    Ewald  to   b«  ^rt-3fo«c  flrfl 
iuilupjity  the  mo^t  remote,     Uft  Irnf^i        ^ 
isf  cou^tilfiit  with   itis  early  dafc^  ft 
i»  of  uil  foi  ma  the  fsiriicit,  l«im,  a* 

it,  "*  the  daughter  ol  the  nmiiMBt*  «f  i 
pwerful  feelings,  of  dee^  alirsii^  ml  iit^^ 
tions  of  Uie  sotxir  Thia  HHt  fnpMt  «I4*« 
come  dowu  to  uj;  jr-r.  r«sieK&  lliiia  t^  • 
lyhciU  characlvr  -|:tfii&«a  i 

of  the  Hebrew  iint,  ^  Hulfiat  i 

it  !  iaIL      |:  hi>  L«.|4i*  iltf  I 

1  paniJiuli»ui«  to  «kadl  i 

Of  the  throe  kitida  «f  |««Uy  wliyia 
l»y  the  Hebrew    litrratimt.  Uii  V* 
ibiemo^t  plitce.    The  ^hcmibe  ioxmu 
appumcbioff  to  tut  rp*c  poOB,  «o4  la 
t'l  '  elcBMnt  piwaiW 

t   luiTt  Mc»*  m  tl 
'  .,  u>  ni«ip  Tigonr 

peiiodrt  ot  the  Judges,  tln^  berate  ^ 
jcrowini:  with  th*  ctaBon^B  grvwUi 
wtth  (i>  slnuig^th*  tiU  it  ivmI^  tti 
in  llavid,  the  waiTior-fnei,  aad  biA 
begiui  »low)y   Uy  dediafe*      C^a 
ptoloot  of  a  mni9  wdfmsumA  i 
tb*-  d»^lre  ^h    Tit  thr    Ui*^   L.^ 
oftheaccun^i 
beanty  and  j 
rerjuirm  for    i 

and  leiime;  u, 

h lie  to  Uic  &,.,,  „! 

moment,    but   to  pj 


bc^i 


^U. 


l»i«  ot  ih«  nautrti,     Tlw  yvipl  i^H  "•I 
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titd  oormpoDilit  to  iU  «li)mostio  aiJ  iiettled 
NT.  Fi-om  tiie  timo  of  David  oiifrnrda 
:h  the  reiijiis  of'  the  ejirlier  kin<7»,  wheii  the 
Ha>  (|ui«'t  .iikI  at  iie:ict*,  or,  it*  not  at  peace, 
at  M*  liiinly  fixed  in  its  iu.-<iiiired  territory 
its  Will's  were  no  struprle  i'or  ezisteuce, 
c  i^Htry  hlo4w»Tn(^l  aii<1  biii-e  fruit.  We  meet 
t  lit  iiiter\'alK  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
>  it  is  rhictly  clmracteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
-chr,  Kwaltl  haii  appropriately  deiiignated  this 
e  **  :ti  titidal  perio<l "  ot  Hebrew  poetiy.  From 
id  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  the  det-liue  of  the 
.  w:i<(  rapid,  and  with  its  ^lory  de|Mrted  the 
glories  of  its  liteniture.  The  \Hteau  of  this 
I  are  distini^ui^hnl  by  a  smoothness  of  diction 
in  eit*'mal  polish  which  betnty  tokens  of 
I-  and  Hit ;  the  style  is  U'sa  flowing  and  easy, 
'xcept  ill  nire  insUinces,  there  is  no  dish  of 
ni-ieiit  vigour.  At\er  the  Captivity  we  have 
fig  but  tlie  {H)ems  which  formed  pnrt  of  the 
ic*il  services  of  the  Temple.    Whether  draiiMtic 

f,  pitiperlj  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the 
'W>,  in,  to  Kiy  the  lawt,  exti-emely  doubtful. 
i  opinion  of  w»me  writers  the  Song  of  Song^, 
exteniiil  fonn,  i>  a  rude  dnina,  d«'signe«l  tor 
pie  ht;i.:e.  iJiit  the  evidence  tor  this  view  is 
Hfly  slight,  and  no  gtwid  and  sutfii*ieut  ivit-ons 
b«'«>ii  Oilduceil  winch  would  load  us  to  aui- 
that  the  amount  of  dramatic  iutioii  e^hibite<l 

It  |*<»em  ih  more  than  uoiiM  be  hivolve«i  in  an 
itol  |MH>tic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two 
n$  take  jnit.  Philo>opliy  ainl  the  dnuua 
ur  all  lie  Ut  have  been  iKvuli.ir  to  the  Indiv* 
uiuic  natiuiiN,  and  to  have  minit'e>teil  tlM'in- 
{  among  the  >hemitic  tribes  only  in  their 
ttt  anil  iniibt  simple  foim. 
L'jru-iU  l'ijetr>/. — The  litemtiire  of  the  He- 
s  aUiuntb  with  illustnitions  of  nil  forms  of 
a1  {HH'try,  in  its  mtt^t  injiiiifold  and  wide- 
:icing  cxHupnts,  fix)m  such  short  ej:icuiations  as 
ong>  of  the  two  Lumechs  and  I'sh.  xv.,  cxvii., 
others,  to  the  longer  chants  of  victory  and 
kagiving.  like  the  songs  of  Dcbomh  and  l>.ivid 

g.  v.,  IV  xviii.).  The  thoi-oughlj  naiioiuU 
icter  of  all  iyri«5il  p<H*try  li&s  lieen  ali-eiuiy 
jed  to.  It  is  the  utteiaiKV  of  the  pe«)ple*s  lite 
1  its  varie^l  phases,  and  eAprGSM>s  ail  its  inntit 
*3it  strivings  and  impulsn.  In  pri>}K>rtion  :is 
expre»ion  h  vigorous  and  aniuute^l,  the  iilca 
i«liel  in  Iji'ic  S4)ng  is  in  most  uk^es  nurrowttl 
ither  o>n«vntrated.  One  truth,  and  even  one 
of'  a  truth,  is  tor  th«-  time  iuve>te-l  with  the 
r<*!«t  ppMiiineu<'e.  All  these  cluiractiM-istics  will 
>un<i  ill  pei-tiet:tion  in  the  lyric  jKietiy  of  the 
■ews.  Ouf  other  tV-'.itiut*  which  distingui>hes  it 
14  funn  and  its  c.i|Libility  for  being  >**t  to  n 
ii»l  aiitim{i(iniini>ut.  Tlie  names  by  which  tin' 
>us  kiiiiis  of  Mings  were  known  among  the 
r«w»  vrill  supply  mmiu*  illu.Ntr.ition  of  this. 

^^C*.  sAiV,  a  (Ming  in  genenil,  ihiaptM  tor  tiie 
>  alone. 

■i^Oip.  .'nir/zior,  which  Kwald  considei-s  a  lyiii 
,  pi-"|"'ilr  so  f.iili^l,  but  which  mtlier  se«'m>  U> 
vponl  with  the(!re4'k  i^oA^iof,  a  i>silm,  or  Nong 
I  vung  with  iuiy  instrumeulal  atxMmiKUiiment. 

nj^H^,  n^/ifuiA,  which  Kwald  is  of  opinion  it- 
rmlciit  t4)  the  (tivek  i^aX^df,  is  more  pitjb^ibly  a 
dr  e««r«ssly  a  lapteil  for  stringed  instruments. 

7*2CT3,  //Ml.*  r,  of  which  it  m;iy  be  said  thai 
%-ilfi's  fc'»ggi^ti«»n  lie  n«it  corixn-t,  that  it  deiu^ta 
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a  lyrical  song  retiniring  nice  musical  skill,  it  h 
ditTicult  to  give  any  more  probable  eiplanatlQa. 
[Masciitl.] 

5.  DApp,  rnictdm,  a  term  of  extremely  doubtfbl 
meaning.  '[MiCiiTAM.] 

6.  P^SB',  sfkiijijdydn  (Ps.  vn.  l),a  wild,  irreguUr, 
<ii  thy  limbic  H>ng,  as  the  wonl  appesirs  to  denote  { 
or,  accui-ding  to  some,  a  Mng  to  be  sung  witli  Tfc- 
nations.  Tlie  former  is  the  more  prolxible  meaning. 
[Shiuoaion.]     The  plunU  occurs  in  Hab.  iii.  1. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  otlier  divisions  of 
lyriad  jioetiy  of  great  imjiortance,  wiiich  have  re- 
i:ard  latlier  to  the  subJ4>ct  of  the  ]ioem»  than  to  their 
form  or  »Liptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of 
these  we  notice ; — 

1.  njnn,  UhUlAh,  a  hymn  of  praiae.  Th« 
plural  tefiiiliin  is  the  title  of  the  lt«iok  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  14:»th  PNilm  is  entitle.!  "  iJlind'a 
1 1Valm)  of  praise;*'  and  the  Kubje«*t  of  the  pmlm  is 
in  aix-ordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apfmrently 
«ug';o8ted  by  the  concluding  verse,  *'  the  jtraue 
•>f  Jeliovah  my  motiUi  shidl  s|)eiik.  an<l  let  all  tledi 
bless  His  holy  name  for  ever  luid  ever."  To  this 
i.Ll>s  lielong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary 
deliverances,  such  as  the  songs  of  Mottes  (Kx.  zv.) 
Jiiid  of  iVrlmi-ah  Mudg.  v.),  and  the  Psahns  xviii. 
iind  Ixviii.,  which  h:i\e  all  the  air  of  dmiits  to  lit 
fung  in  triumplial  proiv-iMons.  Such  were  the 
fiymns  sung  in  the  Tein))Ie  si>r\'ices,  and  by  t  bold 
rigurc  the  Almighty  is  a]M«strophis«ii  m  **  Thou 
that  inlulbite^t  the  }frai:<es  of  Isniel,"  which  row  in 
the  holy  place  with  the  fi-agnint  clomls  of  iiKvnse 
(Ps.  xzii.  3;.  To  the  ssime  cLiss  also  Kwald  lefera 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  tho>e  already 
quoted,  such  as  Pss.  zxz.,  xxxii.,  cxxxviii.,  and  Is. 
Kxxviii.,  which  relate  to  lets  geiienU  ooouions  and 
commemorate  more  special  deliveninces.  The  songs 
of  Tictorr  sung  by  the  nongreg:ition  in  the  Temple, 
as  Pss.  zm.,  xlviii.,  xxiv.  7-10,  which  is  a  short 
triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  xxix.,  which  praiM-s  Jehovah 
on  tlie  occasion  of  a  great  itatund  }>henonienon,  are 
likewise  all  to  be  cLissetl  in  this  division  of  lyric 
poetiy.    Next  to  the  hynin  of  piaiKe  may  be  notii^i, 

2.  Tyyp,  XI/toA,  the  lament,  or  ilirge,  of  which 
there  are  many  ex;tinpleN,  whether  uttei-etl  over  an 
inilividual  or  :lh  an  (Kit  burnt  of  grief  for  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Luid.  The  most  touchin'.;ly  imtiietic 
of  all  is  ])i>rl)aiK  the  lament  of  I>avid  t'i>i  tiie  death 
of  Saul  atKl  Jonathan  cj  Sun.  i  19-27),  in  whick 
par«iionate  emotion  is  hlciuUl  with  touches  ot  teu* 
denieN»  of  which  only  a  strong  natuiv  is  capable. 
Comjiare  with  this  the  lament  for  Abiier  :2  S«m. 
iii.  :i.J,  M)  aiitl  for  Altsalom  (2  S-un.  xviii.  Xi). 
Of  the  K:une  chaiTu:ter  also,  rioubtless  were  the 
songs  «hich  the  singing  men  ainl  singng  woumd 
spake  over  Josiah  at  his  d«ith  ('J  Chr.  xxxr.  2^), 
anil  the  soni;s  of  mourning  for  tiie  dis;w;iera  whlcfi 
befel  the  lupless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psidiw 
\lix.,  Ix..  Ixxiii.,  cxxxvii.,  are  ex:imples  loomp.  Jcr. 
vii.  'J9,  ix.  Iw  [9J .,  and  the  lamentations  of  Jer» 
miah  the  most  ntcmoniMe  inst^uiccs. 

3.  nhn*  TC».  shir  ;,fdUldih,  a  love  song  (P*. 
xir.  n,  in  Its  external  f.irm  at  le:ist  Other  kind* 
of  po«»try  there  aie  winch  wcnpy  the  middle  ground 
between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being  lyric  in  form 
and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject.  These  nuy  bs 
cLimcnI  ;is 

•1.  ^B^.  fnii-thdl,  pr«)perly  a  similitude,  and  thet 
a  pambli'.  or  si'ntentious  Niiying,  couchitd  in 
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lK^ua<^.*  Such  *u«  iht  eongs  of  Baifcam  i  Vtim, 
iiiii.  7;  18 f  3tiiT.  3,  l^,  20»  21,  *23),  whMi  at< 
iroinc'ntly  lyrical  in  character  ;  the  mcKJciny;  hnUad 
in  Num.  ixi-  27*30,  which  lias  been  (ionj«turc«l  to 
be  a  tVagrowit  of  an  old  Aroorite  war-^oo^  [Ncrai- 
0Kits»  p.  5S4  a] ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotltam  i[  Judg. 
Jl*  7-2<>),  both  which  Iwt  ai*  ftrouglj  satirical  in 
We.  Bat  the  Hami  of  all  b  the  magnifieect  pro- 
pbetic  BOfli;  of  triamph  over  the  fall  of  Bkbrlon  (Is. 
ilr-  4-27).  HTn,  cMddh,  an  enigma  (like  the 
riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  riv.  H]^  or  "dw-k  saying," 
•I  th«  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  ^m,  5,  Lumii.  2.  The 
fbrmer  pasage  llltiatmtes  the  musical,  and  therefore 
If  lie  rhanict<n*  of  tlitjse  **  dark  iajrmg*:'*  "I  will 
ttidbe  aiitie  i»iir  to  a  paraile»  1  will  open  my  dark 
mj'mg  upon  the  harp.**  Mishdt  and  chUd/i  apc 
tmd  MS  couvenlble  t^iTa«  in  fuz.  xrii.  2*  Lastly, 
i»  thii  tlaa*  h^hwgi  *^Y^P*  miUiadht  a  mocking, 
ii'onical  poem  (tlab,  ii,  6). 

5.  nVpr),  Uphiltak,  prayer.  i»  the  titli  of  PSi. 
irii,,  Ixjtxvi.,  xc*,  di,,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  tii.  All  th«e 
ire  strictly  lyrical  compositions*  and  the  title  may 
have  been  flasicrtie^]  to  them  cither  v^  denoting  the 
objpct  with  which  they  were  writti^n,  or  the  use  to 
which  they  were  applietl.  Ai  twaid  justly  obeerve*, 
all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elcvatetJ  fcind^  in  so  far  as  it 
reveals  the  *oul  of  the  poet  in  a  pure  owiflt  out- 
pouring tif  itself,  i*  of  the  nflture  of  a  prayer;  and 
hence  the  term  '^'  prayer'*  was  applied  to  a  oollection 
of  Il^vid'f  songSy  of  which  Ps.  hxii.  foiwed  tli« 
oooduMOQ. 

n.  Gnomie  Poetry, — The  pecnnd  grand  divt&ion 
of  H<?bi^w  poetiy  i&  oompied  by  a  clastf  of  poeinf 
which  ai*e  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  ropreMnt 
the  nearest  approach^  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  anything  like  pbiloMiphic  thought.  I^iwon- 
\ns  there  is  none :  we  hnve  only  results,  and  those 
rnther  the  prrwJuet  of  ob-servation  and  refleetlon 
than  of  induction  or  argumentation^  As  lyric  poetry 
i6  tl)c  eipi'e&iiion  of  tlie  poct*&  own  feelings  and  im- 
piiUiak,  ho  giwmic  poetry  is  thij  form  m  which  the 
destni  of  communicHtin^  knowledge  to  otheit  find* 
rent.  There  mij^ht  possibly  be  an  interroedtftte 
itage  in  which  the  poets  enve  out  their  eiperiences 
for  their  own  pleasure  mei-ely,  and  ftflerwai^  ap- 
plied Uiem  to  the  in<;truction  of  othei-s,  but  this 
could  scaroely  hare  been  of  long:  continuanoe.  The 
impulse  to  teach  makes  the  teacher,  aud  the  teacher 
must  have  on  audience.  It  has  been  already  re> 
marked  tliat  gnomic  poetiy,  as  a  whole,  lYquittt 
for  itjs  devekipmeot  a  period  of  national  trnnqaillity. 
ItJi  gi'rma  ane  the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  nv»»tlJjs  of  tlic  people,  and  embody  the 
experiences  of  many  with  the  wit  of  one.  From 
tills  anall  beginning  it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the 
experience  of  the  nation  hua  become  matuitKl,  and 
the  m«5s  of  truths  which  twe  tiie  result  of  »uch 
txpenence  have  paned  into  circulation.  The  fainie 
of  Solomon's  wisiiom  wa*  ao  great  that  hq  le%  llian 
three  thoaitaiid  proverbs  ai*  attributed  to  him, 
ihii*  K'ing  the  foim  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
found  its  most  congenial  utterance.  The  sayer  of 
«ntentioas  ^ayiup  wa^  to  the  ilebiiews  the  wise 
man,  the  philnsophpr.  Of  tJie  earher  isolated  mo- 
verb*  but  few  examples  remain.  One  of  the  MrUest 
oocuifi  in  the  moDtii  of  David,  and  in  hia  time  it 


w^t^  the  .-Yir^rli  of  the  annenla:  **6^«i  IW 
wmeth  /rkckediif^  *'  I  imm.  »It*  IS[14]  >. 
on,  when  tlie  fortont^  oi  tiae 
their  esperienoe  was  embodied  im  Uimf  of  m^m 
and  deapondencyi  **  The  ^tfm  wtr  pe dum^i,  mi 
every  vwrn  (ailfrth,**  became  ft  ••?*?  *«^  *  >•» 
word  (El.  «i,  22 ; ;  sod  tlat  fe-ling  tbaf  Ub*  fm^ 
were  wiTeriog  for  the  i^iv  oT  ihmx  &lhm%  ti»4  Ht 
form  of  m  sebtanoe.  '*  Tbe  &llken  littre  a«a  m 
grapes,  and  tJtm  eltildrcn'e  teetb  tfe  «ee  «i  e'^r* 
(La.  xviii.  2).  Such  wtf  thm  moM*  • 
gnomic  poet  hail  brfor«  him  for  kratlAt 
detached  eeiltttivM  inty  be  fMf  •mtnp^o  ir  w  v 
earliat  form,  0^  which  Lht  fnlW  epopltlli^i  li 
tiie  ejrpcn«i'>'i  « ^ .  •  i  1 .  n  »  tnta  stialaiaHl  ai«etiAHk 
and  even  '  f"^- 

ITL  D,  -y.— It  ia  ImpmOmim^a 

that  no  f&rm  ut  die  ^Ifnnift  ^xWtei  vonag  lie  B»> 
brew  people  ;  th«  mmt  tlml  can  hi  4Mt  H  tl 
esunine  f^Mch  ]^v  r  irtf  IttsntAt  *J9M 

oome  down  to  'i  urpeae  of  Jeevli^H 

how    fu'  any  Ir  1  'nm«    f>r«tr«r  ir»^M 

cernible,  and   w 

them.    It  b  \m  , 

that  the  .\  4»j  Liati 

in  their  ou  trsaa  % 

recitation,  uiuig^tii:   tn^ru     km^'   -uw   p^^itUV  ultii 

the  change  of  person  and  Mibjeet.  5fci«B>ttl<H  4 
this  kind  may  pounUj  hare  tsialad  anaoif  fl» 
Hebrewi ;  hxii  Utere  ia  00  cvidierioe  that  ft  SA 
exist,  nrH-  nfiy  grotrnds  for  mAkifig  even  a  pHUUa 
gaitl  to  [|.    A  rude  klol  uf  6m« 


Laiie  {Mod,  E<f,  ti.  chsp^  ni,V1^ 

"-  .    Urn 

M 


h^awlHf 


•  Umtb  (U  xir.  4)  iiiidenbuids  n^tAdl  to  be  **  tlie 
maeni  name  fur  pontic  6ijic  amoni;  tJie  Hebrew*,  iri- 
aledhif  every  tori  of  H,  an  rajigliur  under  mwi,  or  otbrr. 


conj"' 

de^r 

playt.. . .  ^M..  li  **  mi^mSkiltMrt^' 

firquently  pertbrm  at  the  fmHwwk  \ 

and  circumcifiion&t  at  the  booM>t  < 

fiometimes  attmrt  rin;^  of  : 

in  the  public  pla<**  m  Out 

are  scaix*ly  wo;^' 

Tulgar  gestures  •' 

and  obtidnappb  :.-,     .-..  .. 

boya:  tbe  pa^rt  of  a  womao  bciag  slwm  fedhiv^ 
by  a  man  or  hoy  in  female  atlirp.'*  Tbi  Ibllffi 
a  description  of  one  of  theae  phiyi*  the  fitt  4 
whicli  was  extremely  simple.  Unl  the  tnrv  6tf 
of  the  exif  t«noe  of  these  nue  exhibitknis  amo^g  ik 
Arabs  and  ICgyptiana  of  llie  pr*>*wvit  tby  l$ttm 
weight  when  the  ques^oo  lo  be  der^dfvl  ts,  vlallliV 
the  Soug  of  Soog»  was  designed  to  he  i>3  1  up;  wiJrfi 
AS  a  simple  pastoral  drBms.  Of  rmtrw«  la 
sidefing  such  a  queatiou,  ir 
1^  extexiud  form  of  the  ]- 
prove  it,  it  must  be  ih"WTi  t 
only  form  of  represetitm  -  a  I 
and  not  t hat,  bf  iJie  ^  ![ 
chorus,  it  i»  capabie  01 
form.     All  that  has 

the  iatteor.  It  is  bu»  lui,  (j«j*rtn^  u>  g:i*  ^ 
>icwii  of  thoee  who  bel«l  tlie  a|>|s«iH-  iMi 
maintaina  that  the  S^ft<'  ^tf  Stuui^  «»  Amt^tAUft 
iimp!e  stafrie,  bncauw  1  .  eom^^r  artM 

and  admita  of  defiml*^  'iit  iwtlMi.  vMA 

are  only  suif«l  to  tiie  di:iju:i.  lit  ttisiiagaiAp  t 
in  this  respect  fnmi  the  book  i<f  /ob^  whiA  h 
dramatic  in  form  5n1^'  "^  ^  m  it  ia 
with  a  fublime  fubjci  1  1  it  wilk 

while  the  Song  of  Son  ^^  !  Lie  iroo  tkt  si^ 

man  Ufa  of  tlie  tiatio&f  mmj  be  ovoifml  Vt  cmi^ 

of  an   the  obacacten,  of 


ids  MJy  tr 
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71m  oac  eoopftriMn  t»  probably  as  a|>praf>ri.ite  u 
th>  ether.  In  Ew»IJ*tf  divi»ion  the  poem  &!I8  into 
13  ewtM  of  tolerably  equal  length,  which  hare  a 
OTrtaiB  beginning  and  ending,  with  a  pau^e  at>er 
«ch.  The  wh()le  forms  four  acta,  for  which  three 
acton  are  sufficient :  a  hero,  a  maiden,  and  a 
^loruf  of  women,  these  being  all  who  would  be  on 
tlM  stage  at  once.  The  following  are  the  dirisions 
t4  the  acts : — 

first  Act,  L  a-IL  7    .  .  . 

teMMlAct.  118-111.5. 


Thiid  Act.  lii.  ft^TllL  4 


Fonrth  Act,  tIU.  ft— 14  . 

The  Ut4.>st  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  M. 
Bcoan  (/.«  C(tntitpu  des  CinUiqites)^  who  luis  giv<ii 
%  spirited  translation  of  the  poem,  and  arRUige«l  it 
in  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  his  own  tlieory  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intend*!  to  be  repit^- 
aeDted.  He  dividas  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  which 
form  lirt  acts  and  an  epilogue.  The  acts  and  sceniit 
mrm  thus  arranged : — 

ISeeiMl. 
<  -  a. 
I    „    a. 

Bl. 

jteroel. 
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1st  canto.  1. 

a-«. 

:2nd    .. 

L  »-ll.  7. 

'4th    « 

U.8-17. 

Hi. 

1-5. 

r6lh    . 

ill. 

6-11. 

eth    .. 

Iv, 

1-7. 

701    „ 

W. 

8-v.  1. 

Hlh    „ 

V. 

2-8. 

»th    . 

V. 

9-V1.3. 

10th  .. 

▼1, 

4-.VJL  1. 

nth  ,. 

tU. 

2-10. 

V  laih  ,. 

vll. 

lO-vUL  4. 

13tb  canto. 

FtrstAct,La-IL7.  . 
Scoood  Act.  U.  S— IlLt 


•{ 


Third  Act,  IIL  G-r.  1   . 
Fourth  Act,  t.  a— vL3. 


Fifth  ACs  TL4-vtiL7. 
fipttogoe,  TiiL  8— 14. 


LS-«. 
L7— 11. 
1.  12-iL  7. 
11.  a— 17. 
lii.  1-5. 
ilLt-n. 
It.  1-4. 
It.  7— r.  L 
of  a  single  st^-oe. 
Skcas  1.      1FL4-9. 
H     1.      ▼!.  10— vH.  11. 
„     1.     vll.  IS— vliL  4. 
.     4.    TliL5— 7. 


2. 
8. 


But  M.  lUMian,  who  is  compeIl«H],  in  accordance 
with  his  own  tlieiur  of  the  miMon  of  the  Shemitic 
racesy  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  aiiythiug  approach^ 
log  to  tiia  regular  drama  is  found  among  them,  does 
not  nrgaixl  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  dnunii  in  the 
aame  aense  as  the  products  ot'  the  Creek  and  I\oman 
thitwa,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  :ip- 
pliftion  of  the  term,  to  designate  any  coniposiitioii 
ODiiductcd  in  dialogue  and  corresponding  to  an 
action.  The  absence  of  the  n^ulnr  dmma  he 
■ttribatas  to  the  want  of  a  coniplicuted  mythology, 
■naWlfnus  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo-Kuropenn 
p«ipka.  Munotheiam,  the  chamcteriiitic  religious 
balicfof  the  Shemitic  races,  btified  the  growth  of  a 

.Mjtboiogy  ami  ch«L-ked  the  development  of  the 
4nMtm.  fie  this  as  it  may,  dramatic  repiTsontation 
«BfHBra  to  have  been  alien  to  the  feelingn  of  the 
if  ftimra.  At  no  period  of  their  history  befota  the 
ji|«  of  Heroil  is  thi^ra  the  Iraiit  trace  of  a  theatre  at 
Jcmaalcm,  whaterer  other  fon'ign  innovations  may 
hm.r»  hem  adopti-d,  and  the  burst  of  indignation 
irtlich  the  high-pritf>t  Jason  incuned  for  attempting 
lo  aateblitth  »  gymnasium  and  to  intrmiuce  the 

'Oraak  gam<«  is  a  significant  symptom  of  the  re- 
■ognaMe  which  the  people  felt  for  such  spectacles. 
tIm  iWiie  autifiathy  lemaum  to  tlie  prewiit  d:iy 
OBODg  the  Araitf,  an«i  the  attempts  to  introduce 
llMBtraa  at  iWyrnut  :ind  in  Alp'iia  h.ive  iiignally 
faal«d.  Itut,  AavH  M.  Kenui.  tlie  S(>ii<;  of  Soni^«  is  a 
IfABMtic  poem  :  there  weie  no  piibL.;  perforniaiKts 
B    I^lehtuie.  therpfi>re  it  must  tuwo  Iwen  ivpre- 

^tfaS*i   in  pnvat";   and  lie  u  coiiiiH'lli^l  to  frame 


the  following  hypotheiis  concerning  it :  that  it  if 
a  libretto  intended  to  be  oompletad  h*  the  play  of 
tha  actors  and  by  music,  and  represented  in  priiats 
families,  prolubly  at  marriage-feasts,  tlie  repre- 
sentition  being  exteiHled  over  the  sevtral  days  o: 
the  feabt.  The  last  supposition  removes  a  difficulty 
which  hv  been  felt  to  be  olnaoAt  fatal  to  the  idea 
thjA  th'*.  poem  is  a  continuously  developed  drama. 
Vjoth  ftc'.  in  complete  in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended 
iiiirr<«t.  nnd  the  structuia  of  the  poem  is  obviouf 
aiwl  nal'val  if  we  regard  each  mt  a«  a  feparatc 
dmfpt  ivendeil  for  one  of  the  days  of  the  tieast. 
VV»  tpii»'  look  for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  middle 
agw,  whtn.  bi-sid*'s  the  mystery  plays,  there  were 
scenic  representations  sutlicicntly  developed.  Tlie 
Song  of  Soiign  occu|>ies  the  niiiidle  phioe  betwaen 
the  le^jub-r  diama  and  tlie  cclogi.e  or  pastoral 
dialoi^ue,  and  tinds  a  perfect  aiialdgue,  both  as 
regaids  subji-ct  and  scenic  m  langenient,  in  the  m<ist 
celebrated  of  the  plays  of  Aints,  /^  Jen  <U  liobin 
ct  Marion,  Such  is  M.  Kenan's  explanation  of  tlie 
outwai-d  fonn  of  the  Song  «f  Songs,  n'gJinled  as  a 
portion  of  Hebrew  litemture.  It  has  been  due  to 
his  gieut  leuiiing  and  reputation  to  give  his  opinion 
somewhat  at  length  ;  but  his  aiguments  In  support 
of  it  are  so  little  couviming  that  it  must  be  ir- 
gardod  at  U^t  but  as  an  in.;eninus  hy|Mitliesis,  tlie 
git>undwork  of  which  is  taken  away  by  M.  lii^uan's 
own  ailmission  that  dramatic  represeiiUtiona  arc 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Slieinitic  races.  Tht 
simple  corollary  to  this  ]>nt|M>sition  must  be  tliat 
the  Song  of  >ongs  is  nut  a  ilrania,  but  in  it^ 
external  t'orm  partakes  n:ore  of  the  nature  of  an 
eclogue  or  }inst<ir:il  dLilogue. 

It  is  scarcelT  niiH*s>sary  after  this  to  discuss  tlie 
iiumtion  wheUier  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic 
]»oi-m  or  not.  lnaj«nuich  as  it  repmtents  an  action 
antl  a  pi-ogress,  it  i»  a  diama  as  truly  and  resilly  at 
any  iwem  tan  be  which  develops  the  working  ol 
piiMion,  anil  tlie  alternations  of  laith,  hope,  distrust, 
triuniphsuit  contiiience,  and  black  des)iair,  in  the 
struggle  which  it  depicts  tlte  human  uiiiMl  as  «i- 
g:igt-d  in,  while  attempting  to  sulve  one  of  the  nunt 
intricate  pioblems  it  can  be  calleil  upon  to  reganl. 
It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  must  p)weiful 
of  all  tnigeilics;  but  tliat  it  is  a  dmmatic  )xiem, 
intendeil  to  lie  rppi\v«'iiteii  upon  a  frtage,  or  cainble 
of  Umuj^  w)  repj^sentcil.  may  be  conlitlently  denied. 

One  chanicteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeeil 
peculiiu*  to  it,  but  khareil  by  it  in  common  with  the 
litcratui^  of  other  iiiitions,  is  its  intensely  national 
and  local  ixilouring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  ol 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration  fi-om  the 
mountiins  aiKl  rivers  of  I^alestinc,  which  tliey  have 
imm(irt.'dii«i  in  their  iiietic  figures,  and  even  whl.'e 
uttei'.ng  the  sublimest  and  most  universal  truths 
never  forgetting  their  own  nationality  in  its  nar- 
rowe»t  and  intensest  foim.  Their  images  and  meta- 
phors, says  Munk  (/*.i/i'«/i«*.  p.  444  a),  **  are  taken 
chiefly  from  nature  and  the  plienomena  of  I*ale%tiot 
and  the  surrounding  coiuitrios,  from  the  pastoral 
life,  fn»m  Jigi'iculture  and  the  niitioii:il  liii»toiy.  The 
Stan  of  heaven,  the  mukI  of  the  n-a-shore,  are  the 
image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would  they  speak  ti 
a  mighty  host  of  enemies  inviuling  the  country, 
they  are  the  switl  toni>nts  or  the  roaring  wavn  ot 
the  SCO,  or  the  clouds  th:tt  bring  on  a  tempest ;  the 
wari-hariot^  ailviinte  >wittiy  li'iie  lij^htning  or  tht 
w'nirl winds.  Ilap}niiess  -ises  iis  the  iLiwn  and 
chines  like  the  daylight ;  the  l>le>sing  of  iuA  di»- 
si'etid>  like  the  dew  or  the  Itountit'ul  rain ;  the  anger 
of  HtiMven  i%  a  derouriug  tiiv  that  annihilates  U'« 
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wiiAod  as  the  flame  which  devours  the  stubble,  i 
Dnhuppiness  is  likeDed  to  days  of  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; at  times  of  great  catastiophes  the  sun  sets 
in  vToad  day,  the  heavens  ai-e  shaken,  the  earth 
trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  is  changed 
tnto  darliness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and  so  on. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  are  the 
image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and  the  reed 
of  the  gresit  and  the  humble,  briers  and  thorns  of 
♦Jie  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive  ever  green, 
or  a  ti"ee  planted  by  the  water-side.  The  animal 
kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large  number  of 
iiiuiges:  the  lion,  the  image  of  power,  in  also,  like 
the  wolf,  bear,  otc,  that  of  tyi-ants  and  violent  and 
rapacious  men ;  aud  the  pious  who  suffers  is  a 
feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The  strong  and 
powei'ful  man  is  compaiod  to  the  he-goat  or  the 
bull  of  Bashan :  the  kine  of  Bashan  figure,  in  the 
discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  imago  of  rich  and  volup- 
tuous  women ;  the  people  who  rebel  against  the 
Divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other  images 
are  borrowed  from  the  country  life  and  from  Uie 
life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastisement  of  God 
weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  waggon  laden  with 
sheaves;  the  dead  cover  the  earth  as  the  dung 
which  covers  the  surface  of  tlie  fields.  The  im- 
pious man  bows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or  he  sows 
the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest.  The  people  yield- 
ing to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are  like  the  com 
crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instrument.  God 
tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press  when  He  chas- 
tises the  impious  and  sheds  their  blood.  The  wrath 
of  Jehovah  is  of\en  i-epresiented  as  an  intoxicating 
cup,  which  He  causes  those  to  empty  who  have 
merited  His  chastisement :  ten-ors  and  anguish  are 
oflen  compared  to  the  pangs  of  childbii-th.  Peopl 
towns,  and  states  are  ^presented  by  the  Hebrew 
poets  under  the  image  of  daughters  or  wives ;  in 
their  impiety  they  are  courtesans  or  adulteresses. 
The  historical  allusions  of  most  frequent  occuntmce 
are  taken  from  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrha,  the  miiucles  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
and  Lie  appearance  of  Jehovali  on  Sinai."  Elxamples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of  this 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets :  they 
stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and 
in  striking  conti-ast  to  the  vague  generalisations  of 
the  Indiim  philosophic  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  longui^es,  there  is  a  pocu' 
liarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry— a  kind  of 
poetical  dialect,  chai-octerized  by  archaic  and  ine- 
gular  forms  of  words,  abinipt  constructions,  and 
unusual  inflexions,  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
:;ontempoi-ary  pi-ose  or  historical  style.  It  is  uni- 
rei-sally  observed  that  archaic  forms  aud  usages  of 
words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after  they 
have  fallen  out  uf  ordinary  use.  A  few  of  these 
forms  and  usac^es  are  here  given  from  Gesenius* 
L^'injehuuff^.  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices  are  used 
iuttonsitively  ( Jer.  li.  56  ;  Ez.  x.  7  ;  Job  xxix.  24) : 
the  apocopated  future  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xv. 
33 ;  \*8.  xi.  6 ;  Is.  xlii.  6).  The  teimination  Jl-  is 
found  for  the  ordinary  feminine  T\-  (£x.  xv.  2 ;  Gen. 
xlix.  22 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4) ;  and  for  the  plural  D^;  we 
hava  P;  (Job  xv.  13;  Ez.  xxvi.  18)  and  ^-  (Jer. 
zxii.  14;  Am.  vii.  1).  The  verbal  BufHxes,  ^D, 
Siy-,  and  ho-  (Ex.  xv.  9'^,  and  the  pronominal  suf- 
fircs  to  nouns,  \lD'  for  Q-,  and  ^H*-  for  V-  (Hab. 
iJi.  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical  books ;  as  are 
^/ri  txvi  l2),te^-(;C<ut.xxxii,37;  Ps.xi.7), 
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Ibetcnn  There  are,  mjr  Jerome,  tbu  AlphaMiml 
PlMln)8,the  llOth  (llltht.  111th  (ll'ith),  118th 
(119th),  and  tho  144th  (1- ■'^th}.  In  the  first  twD, 
floe  letter  oorrespondi  to  r'-'h  cIiqi«  or  versiclc, 
which  U  written  in  trimeter  inmbic^.  The  others 
•re  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  suing  in  Deutero- 
Dornj.  In  Pi.  118  (11»^,  eight  verses  follow 
CMh  letter:  in  Pi.  144  (145)  a  lotter  correftponds 
to  a  Tene.  In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alpha- 
betical acro6ti<a,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written 
in  a  kind  of  Sapphic  metre ;  for  three  claii>e4  which 
•ra  connected  tchrethw  and  bejrin  with  one  letter 
(i.  #.  in  the  first  daose)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic 
BMnsure  (fftroici  coiruna).  The  third  n  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  thitw  each  bepn 
with  the  MDie  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  Hiat 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alphalietical 
poem  in  tetrameter  iimibics,  beginning;,  **  A  virtuoiu 
woman  who  can  tind  ?"  In  tlie  Prtuf.  in  Chron. 
Euaeh.  Jerome  compiires  the  metres  of  the  Psalms 
to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running  in 
lambiot,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half  fiiot. 
What,  he  asks,  is  moie  be:iiitifiil  than  the  song  of 
t)eateronomy  and  Isaiah?  What  more  weighty 
than  Solomon?  What  more  |)crtect  than  Job? 
All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Orip>n  testify,  are  com- 
posed in  hexameters  and  pentametem.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere  generalities, 
ud  ezpiew  no  more  than  a  certain  rough  rcsem- 
hUiict,  so  that  the  ttongs  of  Moses  and  Isaijih  may 
be  designated  hexameters  and  pentunetera,  with  as 
much  proprtetj  as  the  fii-st  and  second  ch^ipters  of 
Lftmentntiims  may  be  compared  to  Sapphic  odes. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  verse  composition 
to  the  classic  metres,  in  expressly  denied  by  <  iregory 
of  Nfwa  (1  Ti-nct.  tn  Psahn.  cap.  iv.).  Augu>tine 
(Kp.  131  «/  Xmneriiim)  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
Hebrew,  bat  mMs  that  thoste  skilled  in  the  language 
beliered  the  Ps.ilmn  of  David  to  bo  writU'n  in  metre. 
Isiilore  of  Seville  { Orii.  i.  18)  claims  for  the  heroic 
metre  the  hi^rhext  antiquity,  inaxrouch  as  the  Song 
of  Mosca  waM  cnni)>t)iieil  in  it,  and  the  Rook  of  Job, 
who  was  cont*'U)|ioniiy  with  Mo>es,  long  befoiv  the 
tJoMS  of  Pherecydes  ami  Hi>mer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
ami  spoDilecs.  Joseph  Sniiger  \Anwuvlv.  (ui  h'tts. 
CAroM.  p.  (>  6,  &i*.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out 
the  fidloij  of  Jemmo's  statement  with  repinl  to  the 
I  of  the  I*«ilter  and  the  Limcntitions,  and  to 
i  thnt  thew*  books  (tMitaineil  no  verse  bound  by 
iricnl  LiW!(,  but  tli.it  their  language  wsts  merely 
animnt*»l  by  a  |MH>tic  spirit.  He  juhnitte<l 
Song  of  hhy-c*  in  U-uteionomy,  the  I*i-overlw, 
■Bcl  Job,  to  lie  the  only  iKMiks  in  which  there  was 
Dsoesauily  any  tnu-e  of  rhythui.  and  thin  rhythm 
k*  onmparc6  to  that  of  two  dimeter  iambics,  som*'- 
I  of  more,  sometime*  «»f  frwer  sylLiblus  as  the 
»  required.  (Jerhanl  Vohsiu*  de  Xnf.  ct  Cnu»t. 
I  PoU.  lib.  1,  c.  l.'i.  §'ii  says,  that  in  Job  ami 
the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but  no  m<tre;  that 
li.  nprd  is  hail  to  the  numlN-r  of  sylldiles  but  not 
to  their  qamtity.  In  the  iNalms  and  Ltmentations 
B0t  even  rhythm  is  obaer^'ed. 

But,  m  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  thetie 

high  aiithoriiicH.  thrre  were  still  m:iny  who  belimiil 

Ib  the  existence  of  a  Hebiew  metre,  an>l  in  th<.>  |M>s^i- 

MlHj  of  reiYivering  it.     The  theories  proim-ieil  ti>r 

AiC  purptis*  Win  various,     (lomarus,  piofcN^or  at 

;  OirMJftrn  (OariJis  A.'/m,  Lugd.  liiit.  1U.S7K  advo- 

^flttod  both  rhymes  anil  metre;  fur  the  latter  he 

.  told  down  the  4»llowing  rub-s.   The  vowel  alone,  m^  it 

-  i§  IMIC  ^  shwt.  determniei  the  length  uf  a  >rlbMc. 
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Shiva  forms  no  cylLible.  The  periods  or  verriclei 
of  the  Hebrew  poems  never  contain  less  than  a 
distich,  or  two  ^-erses,  but  in  propartion  as  the 
periods  are  longer  they  contain  more  venea.  The 
last  sylhible  of  a  verse  is  indifierently  lonp  or  short. 
This  system,  if  system  it  may  be  csUled  v'for  it  is 
equally  adapted  for  prose),  was  suppoited  by  many 
men  of  note ;  ammf  others  by  the  younger  buztor^ 
Heinsins,  L.  de  I'i.u,  Constaulin  THmpereur,  and 
Hottinger.  On  ttut  other  hand  it  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  L.  Cani«llus,  Calovius,  DtuiLauer, 
Pi'eifler,  and  Solomon  Van  Til.  Towards  the  clo^ 
uf  the  17th  century  Marcus  Mtibomius  announceil 
to  the  world,  with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance 
which  is  charming,  that  he  had  discovered  the  loKt 
metrical  system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  help  of 
thi5  mysterious  secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine 
revelation,  he  proposed  to  restoi^e  not  only  the  Psalms 
but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  their  pristine 
conilition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  workl  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which  had  existeii 
since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexandrine  trans- 
Litors.  Hut  Meibomius  did  not  allow  hU  enthasiasm 
to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the  condition 
on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be  made 
public  was,  that  six  thousand  curious  men  should 
contribute  5/.  sterling  a-piecc  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  wid  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the 
groimd.  He  published  some  specimens  of  his  res- 
toration of  ten  Psalms,  and  six  entire  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  169(».  The  ghmpseu  which  he 
gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as  wouU 
make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it  perished 
with  him.  Tlie  whole  I)ook  of  pMilms,  he  says,  is 
written  in  distichs,  except  the  fint  I^m,  which  is 
in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introiluction 
to  the  rest  They  were  therefore  intended  to  be 
stmg,  not  by  one  priest,  or  liy  one  chorus,  but  by 
two.  Meibomius  **  was  ^everely  chastised  by  J.  H. 
Mains,  B.  H.  (lebhanlus.  and  J.  (i.  Zentgravius*' 
(Jebb,  Saer.  Lit.  p.  11).  In  the  last  century  the 
Ienn»«1  Francis  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester,  pub- 
liihed  an  edition  of  the  Hebivw  Pinlms,  metrically 
divided,  to  which  he  pretixeil  a  diiwertation  on  the 
ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  ( PmxUn.  Hh.  in  rem- 
ctUoi  inrtrire  dirisus^  &c.,  I<ond.  17:{t().  Bishop 
Hare  maintiiined  that  in  Hebrew  poetry  no  regai'd 
was  had  to  the  quantity  of  syllables.  He  reganled 
S/teras  as  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels  as  shoi  t  at 
his  plestsure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  <!own  aiv 
the  fallowing.  In  Hcbn*w  p«tetry  all  the  feet  are 
dissyllables,  and  no  regani  is  had  to  the  quantity  of 
a  syllable.  Cl.uises  consist  of  an  equal  or  unequal 
niimlier  of  syllables.  If  the  number  of  syllab'm  be 
e<{iud,  the  vei-ses  aie  tnK*liaic ;  if  unequal,  iambic. 
Period*  for  the  most  part  coasi.Nt  of  two  verses,  often 
thn-e  or  lour,  somi'times  more.  Clauses  of  the  same 
|>eri<MlN  are  of  the  sime  kind,  that  is,  either  iamoic  or 
tnvhaic,  with  very  few  exn'ptions.  Trochaic  cLiuses 
gen«*ndly  agret*  in  the  numlwr  of  the  feet,  which  arc 
M>metintes  three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1.  cvi.  1,  and  this  is 
the  most  Innjuent ;  N^metimrs*  five,  .is  in  Pi«.  ix.  &. 
In  iambic  i'lausi>s  tlie  nunilier  of  feet  is  sometimes  the 
Mme,  but  t'ney  gi-nerally  ditfer.  B«»th  kinds  of  vei  >e 
!uc  inixcil  in  lh«'  smie  jMH-m.  In  onbr  to  carry  out 
th.  SI-  rules  thry  are  suppli^menteil  by  one  which 
givi<8  to  the  versilier  the  wiileot  lii«nce.  Wonis  and 
\'erses  are  ivntractiHl  or  len::tlien«*«l  at  will,  by  syn- 
co|>e,  elision,  &c.  In  adilition  to  this,  the  bishop 
'-M  unijer  the  necessity  of  nijiintaining  that  ad 
graoiinarvins  Iml  hitlicrto  ei  rrl  m  laving  down  the 
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ruVs  of  ordinniy  punrtiintion.  Hi*t  e(]rst€tn,  if  H 
tjuiy  be  »  cuJIeiJ,  t^niw  its  own  I't^tntiim  with  it. 
but  wiss  «Tit].ii!tleii>)l  by  Louth  to  ha  worthy  a  if^plf 
tiiuier  the  title  o(  MetHcue  Uariiuuu!  Brvtik  Coiifu- 
tiitio^  prtntcl  Rt  ttie  end  of  his  Dc  SactHi  i'oci,  fletf. 

Am  ton  {Conjtct^dy  Hdro  Ifch,  Ant,  l/ijis.  1770 1, 
niliiiitting  the  metre  to  be  negnLitdl  by  the  iiccciiU, 
eudoirouii^i  to  pv^ove  tkit  in  the  Hebrew  poems  was 
M  highly  nrtistjc  iini)  regular  &7it«m,  like  tbit  of 
tlw  Gjtwk*  «nd  r;oBHUi!«i  consuititig  of  Shtropho*, 
niittiitmphts»,  cfiodes,  nud  the  tikv;  but  his  method  i^ 
US  nibitmrr  &a  HareV  The  theory  of  Lnutwein 
(  Versiuih  einrr  richthjen  Thaorie  ten  der  6i&/. 
Venirutift,  Tub.  1775)  is  in  improTctnent  upon 
Ihoic  of  hi*  pjied««jes«Jt*,  inftaniuch  as  be  reject*  the 
mtaiurement  of  verse  by  long  find  short  syllables, 
find  murks  the  ccansioa  by  the  tooe  accent.  He 
AASunies  little  moi-c  than  a  fi^  rhyihni :  the  veiraeai 
are  ihsttn^uiaJicJ  ly  a  ceii4iiii  relatmD  in  their  ooo- 
ten&s  '*i**  counet'ted  )*y  n  poetic  euphony.  Sir  W. 
}ou&  [Comnu:nt,  J'oes.  Astat.  1774)  iittempted  to 
nppty  the  rules  of  Aiuhic  metre  to  Hebrew.  He 
reniHiiM  {i»  a  long  ly liable  one  which  tenninnted  in 
A  ctuisoDJuit  or  quiescent  letter  (Ki  7\^  *) ;  but  he 
did  uot  develope  Any  syMtem*  The  pttsent  Arabic 
pixworly,  bowt^viM',  is  of  compwutively  modem  in- 
ventiou  ;  tnd  it  is  not  consistent  with  probability 
that  there  could  be  nny  fiystem  of  versilicntion 
nnioug  the  Hebrews  like  thAt  imagined  iiy  Sir  W. 
Jone&,  whfn  in  the  eTninple  he  quotes  of  Cunt.  »,  5, 
he  vi^fcrs  the  Ih-^t  dnuse  of  thn  veusc  to  the  *ecoudt 
ukI  the  tii^t  to  tlic«  fitleenth  Itind  of  Anibic  metre. 
(Jreve  (UtHftia  Capita  Jobu  Am:,*  1791)  believed 
(kit  in  Hebrew,  as  iu  Arabic  and  Synnc,  theie  wn2$ 
II  luctiij,  but  that  it  w&<^  obscured  by  the  iiHx  ortho- 
grrtpby  of  the  Mn»orets.  He  thei^tfoi-e  atisumed  for 
the  Hi-brew  an  Aiiibic  vocnlliation,  iind  with  this 
mini jHciit toil  he  found  iAmbic  trimeteis.  dimetenK, 
niid  tcUmuetere,  to  be  Ih**  roost  common  tbrms  of 
fcr*,  nod  lays  down  the  law*  of  rersitication  ac- 
cordingly. Bclleiixiann  (  Versuch  H6«r  die  MetriA 
der  Hci^rSer,  1813)  was  the  lort  who  att^ympted  to 
set.  forth  the  old  Hebi^w  meties.  He  ftd«'pti*d  the 
Mjusoretic  orthography  and  vocnliMition,  ruid  deter- 
miiicil  ilie  f]uautiiY  of  syllables  by  the  uccrntuatloo, 
and  what  he  tcmned  the  **  Monmsystem/*  denotjug  by 
tnitren  the  compass  of  a  single  syllable.  k!ach  «yU 
lubie  which  ha^  u<i%  the  tone  accent  must  have  tlnte 
*wii'i^i%\  every  sylbble  which  has  the  tone  accent 
ta-iy  h/ive  either  lour  or  two^  bat  generally  three. 
The  marcn  are  reckon**!  as  follows ;  a  long  vowel 
hns  two ;  0  siioii  vowels  one ;  ereiy  consonant,  whe- 
ther single  or  double,  h»i»  one  more  Shewa  simple 
or  composite  is  not  neckoned.  The  quieiosnt  lettei'* 
have  no  tnore.  Daijeah  foHe  com pensa tire  has 
nni? ;  !io  hju  methsg.  The  majority  of  dis»ylhble  and 
liiHyllnble  words*  haring  the  aucent  on  the  last  syl- 
L^ble,  will  thus  foim  iambics  and  anapa««ta.  But 
ms  many  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimjit^^  these 
will  Inrni  trocbeeit.  The  most  common  kinds  of  feet 
are  ijimhic*  and  auapnests^  interchanging  with 
troc1i«e»  ufid  iiibradis.  Of  rei-ses  eomposerj  of  these 
feet,  I  hough  not  uniform  as  regnitl^  the  numbers  of 
the  fwt,  coix^i^t,  iuxt>rding  to  Ikllermano.  the  potm* 
•f  i**j  Hebrew  Sctipturei. 

Amtukf  those  who  bdie^-ed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  meti^,  but  in  the  impossibUity  of  rtcovering 
ft  were,  Cai^xo?,  Lc»wth,  Pfeiffer,  H eider  to  a  certain 
ixteat,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buitoif,  The  opinions  of 
Lowth,  with  nigurd  to  Hebrew  metrct  are  summed 
11^  Viv   1^X»  {BoKx.  Lit  p.  16)  a.^  follown:  **  Ht , 


Ik^^jus  by   Mwrtiug, 
wntiagB  Bjie  uc^  r>nU' 
tifiirit,  but,  in  s 
ber*;  yet,  he  ali 

tncidulntiion  of  HeL 
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■  ntal  wiUliirt  IfWi  (I* 
\  coQibid  In  pofttt  i^ 
t  ht  quacitityp  tM  ttifmk 
w  ptfftry.  nt  «)f  *» 


lutittotM  d  \m 

vtthnruittm 


known,  but  mlmita  of  no  tnTestigitkH  t* 
All  or  iiiil  n*T     ^      UU9,  after  Al«rbiMl,'lliMto 
Jews  titer  <  hum  the  vmrj  Bupwyil^ 

Uical  oonri^'  r  at:knoirl«!?#».  tk^  tk^ 

Bdal    coiitoiTTiation   of   liwr    «ei  <  *  m 

indicHttoo  of  mi*txe  ka  tjhes«  feri^,  mt^ 

tains  the  ctt*dif^H0^  of  nMgctkc  1^9  u^  isaapi 
to  numbers  or  fttt  in  %h^r  ftmtimMitm,  mL  ft 
the  same  t^"-    ^-    -  • '— ?««  |h* 
ofdetcrtr.i  I 

ktedby  tl 

and  settles!   iul«»  vi    prostKiy.*'     Tht^  i|iw^ 
Scnliger  and  V«»^u$  h^^ir^  Jir^  alivKiy  nimd% 

Vitringaat,  * 

butttdda  t 

teiixied  poci. ..      I:.. 

in  his  notes  on  Loti  t 

metre  in   Hebrew,   1- 

rocitative,  though  e\t,    , 

himself  ag;uatit   the    >]  - 

aud  short  V         ' 

upon  the  i< 

and    r^giil.jr 

diligent  aearrh    im  t 

the  suHjeot  of  Ot*?  r 

poet  :^ 

sayA  ,._  .^,     j.t, 

pftetfv  of  all    I. 

cotlocatioQ  of  u  ■ 

bOuudf  tor  ni  thi«  we  . 

directed  try  ije>»>nrf!;  ffi 

and  discrtnii 

iator  only  '< 

iangiui«re  w.i,  j. 

order  ot'  the  w 

I  wider  in  poucs 

Htbrew  t<»xt  caa  give  Ui 

of  the  present  d«y ,      K  o  w , 

lwt>T!,  the  case,   il  is  pr«*yiu..i,  i*  _c 

iH^ti  sndi ;  scimewhat  muat  hsre  Urn 

the  itnpnrtuaititis  of  inrlHcal 

LituJd  ntit  have   inv^iiabtj    , ^ 

!«und  •,  nnd  the  portxy  onuld  mm. .- 

imi]ue^lK>iiiibly   Mtd   rm[«kMiiiiaUy  ^.  • 
o(  siiunds,  or  of  m  ordic,  bill  mT  >*»**f^ 
b^t  awertioo,  however,  be  mi 
be   undcratfltti   m*n^ty    to  ««fc& 
wortlsintobonrliriLiisr.il  t.^  •^ntstot  «l<k  oi 
as  in  ciassjtaj   j.  .^  ioJoti* 

thins ;  but  it  ii.  .Vniakkle^t^^ 

of  the  poetical  S:ii|>iui^  an  vwnm^ 
cwii-ey  the  scfat«  ;  liiwl  it  is  highly  ^ 
the  lifetirtie  of  the  liui|gicM«  t^  aav  *  ^ '  - 
eieittly  Itarmouious;  mhttk  I  ay  w^^i^^^^ 
uiou^.  1  Ttu::m  ^  hunooiiio^  m  to  m^  ^  f^ 

whi* 
a  ni'-' 

ofK.  7  rwad  ftoiaoer^rt^ 

tion  ,  -rUtened  toM^fio^ 

well  ptsioiGu^^  or  la  «  «oikr  ^^m  ^  M»^A . 
H«»del."  ^  j 

Abarbntiel   (on  K  t.>  nmMm^m^^^*  i 
Hebrew    %irmtrm     meluOn^  i»  ifci  fc|t  »  ^ 
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I  whidi,  in  imitation  of  the  Anbic,  are  ooa- 
itncted  acconling  to  modeii.  piinciples  of  reiBihca- 
tkm.  Amofi^  the  Ferond  daa  he  aiTanges  such  as 
bsre  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodies.  In 
thwe  occur  the  poetical  formb  of  words,  lengthened 
wad  abkHneviated,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  belong 
Ihe  tongs  of  Moms  in  Ex.  xt.,  Deut.  xxxii.,  the  song 
of  Debondi,  and  the  song  of  Darid.  The  thhxl  class 
ioeludM  those  compositions  whicli  are  distinguished 
aoi  by  their  form  but  by  the  figurative  character  r.f 
Ibeir  descriptions,  as  the  2M)ng  of  Sougs,  and  the 
SMgoflaaiah. 

Aiuong  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any 
r^ularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  I{ichard  Simon 
{Jfitt.  Crit,  du  V,  T,  i.  c.  8,  p.  57),  Wasmuth 
(/w*.  Ace.  Hebr,  p.  14),  Alstedius  {£nc.  Bibl.  c 
27,  p.  257;,  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  and  R. 
Aaiiah  de  Kossi,  in  hiK  book  entitled  Meor  Enttyim. 
The  author  of  the  book  Cozri  held  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  metre  bound  by  the  laws  of  diction,  bKsiUiie 
their  poetry  being  intended  to  be  sung  was  tliere- 
fon  independent  of  metrical  kiws.  K.  Azariah  ex- 
piiMBca  his  approbation  of  the  opinions  of  Cozri  and 
Aknrbanel,  who  deny  the  existence  of  songs  in  Scrip- 
ture composed  after  the  manner  of  moilcm  Hebi-ew 
poems,  but  he  adds  nevertheless,  that  beyond  doubt 
there  are  other  measures  which  dejieiid  upon  the 
sense.  Mendelssohn  (on  Ex.  xv.)  also  rejects  the 
system  of  mXHini  H'^UV  (literally,  pegs  and 
Towels).^  ICabbi  Azariah  appears  to  have  antici- 
pated Bishop  Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism : 
at  any  rate  his  treatise  contains  the  germ  which 
Lowth  developed,  and  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb 
calls  it,  the  technical  basis  of  his  system.  But  it 
also  contains  other  elements,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter.  His  conclusion,  in  Lowth's  words 
{laaiak,  prel.  diss.),  was  as  follows : — **  That  the 
Mcrad  songs  haye  undoubtedly  certain  measures  and 
fvoporticns  which,  however,  do  not  coiusist  in  the 
number  of  sylUbles,  perfect  or  impei-fect,  according 
to  tlie  form  of  the  modera  verse  which  the  Jews 
e  of,  and  which  is  boiTowed  from  the  Am- 
(thon^  the  Arabic  prosody,  he  obscn^es.,  Ls 
too  complicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage) ;  but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the 
parts  of  things^ — that  is,  the  subject,  and  the  pre- 
licate,  and  their  adjuncts,  in  every  sentence  and 
propositicni.  Thus  a  phrase,  containing  two  paits 
of  a  propositioD,  oonsista  of  two  measures ;  add  an- 
other oootaining  two  more,  and  they  become  four 
measures ;  anoUier  again,  containing  three  parts  of 
a  proposition,  consists  of  thi-ee  measures ;  add  to  it 
another  of  the  like,  and  you  have  six  measures." 

The  following  example  will  sen-e  for  an  illustra- 
tioa:— 

Thj-right-haod.  OsJebovah.  Is-glorious  iiypower, 

lliy-rigbt-baDd,  0-Jebovah.  hatta-crusbed  the^nemy. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyphen  foim  a  t«rm,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be 
odled  tetrameters.  **  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
eondudes,  that  the  poetical  pai-ts  of  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rules 
tnd  measures  of  certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisyl- 
hUes,  or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modem 
Jewi  aie ;  but  nevertheless  have  undoubtedly  other 
jMiraiei  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
pbiivtod.    Vor  which  reuaon  they  are  more  excellent 
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»  *m^  ^  '^  qrlUble,  simple  c  r  compoand,  beginning 
with  a  floofonsot  bearinf  moviar.  Shin  (Mason  and  Ber« 
iwnri  a».  Or.  \l  TOSJ. 


than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  acoonliiig 
to  the  number  and  quantity  of  ^Uables.  Of  this, 
says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the  S?ngs  of 
the  Prophets.  For  do  rou  not  see,  if  you  translate 
some  of  them  into  another  language,  that  they  ttill 
keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  part?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  Terses, 
the  measures  of  which  arise  from  a  certain  quantity 
and  number  ot  syllables."  Lowth  expresses  hit 
general  agreement  with  H.  Azariah's  exposition  of 
the  rh3rthmus  of  things;  but  instead  of  regarding 
terms,  or  phrases,  or  senses,  in  single  lines,  as  mear 
sures,  he  considered  *'  only  that  relation  and  propor- 
tion of  one  verse  to  another,  which  arises  from  the 
correspondence  of  terms,  and  from  the  form  of 
construction ;  from  whence  results  a  rhythmoa  of 
propositions,  and  a  harmony  of  aenteooea."  But 
Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more  completely 
anticipated  by  Schoettgeu  in  a  treatise,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  bishop  does  not  wppea  to  hare 
been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Horae  H^fr<Acae^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss,  vi.,  **de  Exergasia 
Sacra.*'  This  exergatia  he  defines  to  be,  the  con- 
junction of  entire  sentences  signifying  the  same 
thing :  so  that  exergasui  bears  the  same  relation  to 
sentences  that  synonymy  does  to  woixla.  It  is  only 
found  in  thotie  Hebrew  writings  which  rise  above 
the  level  of  historical  narrative  and  the  ordinary 
kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then  laid  down, 
each  illustrated  by  thi-ee  examples,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  Schoettgen's  system  corre- 
sponded with  Lowth's.  (1.)  Perfect  extrgcaia  is 
when  the  membera  of  the  two  clauses  correspond, 
each  to  each  ;  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxiv.  17  ; 
Luke  i.  47.  (2.)  Sometimes  in  the  aecond  dauae  the 
subject  is  omitted,  as  in  Is.  i.  18 ;  Pror.  rii.  19 ; 
Ps.  cxxix.  3.  (3.)  Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is 
omitted,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  30,  cii.  28 ;  Is.  Uii.  5. 
(4.)  The  pi^dicate  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second 
clause,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  5 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12 ;  cxziil.  6. 
(5.)  Sometimes  part  only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted, 
» in  Ps.  Ivii.  9,  ciii.  1 ,  cxxix.  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added 
in  one  member  which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in 
Num.  xxiii.  18 ;  Ps.  cii.  29 ;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Some- 
times two  pi-opoaitions  will  occur,  treating  of  different 
things,  but  reierring  to  one  general  proposition,  aa 
in  Ps.  xdv.  9,  cxxviii.  3;  Wisd.  iii.  16.  (8.)  Cases 
occur,  in  which  the  second  propositicm  is  the  con- 
trary of  the  first,  as  in  Pror.  xv.  8,  xir.  1,  11. 
(9.)  Entiie  propositions  answer  each  to  each,  al- 
though the  subject  and  pi-edicate  are  not  the  same,  as 
in  Ps.  li.  7,  cxix.  168 ;  Jer.  viii.  22.  (10.)  Exergasia 
is  found  with  three  members,  as  in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5, 
Iii.  9.  These  canons  Schoettgeu  applied  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
in  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  following  LMsaer- 
tation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his 
predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  dcli- 
veiy  of  Lou-th's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the 
subsequent  publication  of  his  transbition  of  Isaiah, 
formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
mai*ked  than  any.  that  had  pivceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed aax>unt ;  for  whatever  may  have  baen  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modificaUooa  of  his 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  sabae 
quent  wiiters  have  conftsNed  their  obligations  to  thf 
two  works  aliovementioned,  and  have  drawn  thdi 
inspiration  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alpha* 
b<^ical  poems  e«  the  basis  of  his  inrastigatiun. 
because  that  hi  them  the  Ttrses  or  etaszas  wen 
9  U  2 
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OiCf»  dtokitictly  murkci,  l.«wlh  aime  It  iht  ooncJf- 
f^D  tiut  they  ci>ii>jst  of  vvnet  properly  to  oallcd, 
•*of  r«rs«!S  ii!giii»iUNl  hj  scene  observntion  of  h»r- 
caoay  or  cicJeuce ;  of  mwMijri!,  numbtrs,  or  rhTthm," 
will  thJit  thi*  h.nmoay  doe*  not  luis?  i'roto  ihytiie, 
t>ut  from  vrUxt  he  d'^tiomiiiatAi  pftjiilldi^in.     pAiml- 

i  km  ilufiiME*  t4j  be  the  coitp  ^  of  one 
khhe  wilh  ;iHoth*r,  and  li  iliree 

^^fniMiymoui,  antithetic^  an 

1.  rfutiliel  [iut&  at/non}/mom  corro^ximi  to  estch 
other  by  ciprewing  tne  same  senv  in  dideiieiii  birt 
t»)uivalont  ti^nm,  n.s  iii  the  foUowinj^exnmpleft,  which 
«rp  only  two  of  ttie  mnny  given  by  Lowth : — 

I  Lhe-kii^ilialt'rejulot; 
uTi'Btly  tbalUbe-^Jcult  * 
I'tust-grKDied  iiDCo*hliici; 
And  tl>e>rcqueft  Ql-Ut»-iipe  tboa-hwlrnjot  denied.*' 

"For  tlie-tnoth  •hjill'CODiini]e-tlit!m  llki&«-gan»ent ; 

BuMDf-rlKiiU'<jU-''ti(9«  aball-cndarv  forni^fer; 
Jjad-tii/'MilvaUtiii  to-the-age  of->aB!ea.'*'^U>  IL  T,  tL 

It  will  hi  ohserrod  from  tli«  etunplea  which 
Lowth  gives  thjit  the  parallel  liue^  Minetiines  con- 
si.st  ofihi^e  or  mons  ^iionyniotu  teiTDs,  loiiifrtitiii^s 
of  tvro,  someliinoa  only  of  one.  Sometim«s  the 
lines  coa»i!st  each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  pro- 
pOiitions^  ns  Vs.  csliv.  5,  6;  Is.  tiv,  21,  22. 
t'uruUeJs  are  forme«l  al»o  by  a  repetition  of  p<ut 
of  the  Sti'i  sentence  (Va,  Ixxvii.  I,  11,  IG;  It.  uvi. 
&f  6 ;  Hos.  vi.  4] ;  imd  fioxnetimes  ft  part  liaa  to  be 
Kitppli«i]  from  tlte  former  to  complete  th«  seoteooe 
(i  ^aun.  xxii.  41  ;  Job  i\vi.  5 ;  b.  ili.  2y).  Pamllel 
triplets  i>ociir  m  Job  iii.  4,  Cj«  9 ;  Pi.  cxii.  10 ;  Is. 
tx.  20;  Joel  ill.  13.  E^mmptea  of  parallels  of  fom* 
lines,  in  which  two  distich^  fomi  one  stanza,  are 
Pa.  xxxrii.  I,  2 ;  Is.  i.  \  xUx.  4;  Am.  i.  2,  In 
periods  of  dye  line*  the  odd  line  sometime*  comes  in 
betireen  two  distichsf  as  in  Job  riii.  5,  6 ;  Is.  xlyi. 
7;  Hoa.  xiv.  9^  Joel  ill.  16:  or  after  two  diitich* 
doses  the  statua,  as  in  Is.  xliv.  2G.  Alternate 
{Vimllcti&m  til  stanzas  of  four  lines  is  found  in 
Pi.  tiii.  1 1 .  12  ;  Li.  ixx.  16 ;  but  Uie  most  striking 
exanipt<?s  of  the  altjeriiate  quntrain  are  Lteut.  iixii, 
25,  42,  the  fii-st  line  fonning  a  continuous  sense 
with  the  thiid,  and  the  secoud  with  the  fourth 
(comp.  Is.  xxiiv.  *j ;  Gen.  itix.  6 j.  In  I*.  L  10  wo 
imd  an  alternate  quatrain  foliowol  by  a  iit^h  line. 
To  this  finit  di^iiiiou  of  LowUi'h  Jebb  objects  thrvt 
the  imroo  syjum>/inoua  is  uwippropmte,  for  th< 
second  clause,  with  few  exreptioos,  "  diiffrnfM  the 
pitiflediiig  clau.^  and  gpuemlly  so  as  to  rise  above 
rt,  formmj?  a  sort  of  climax  in  the  sense*'*  This 
peculiarity  was  rocogni«?d  by  Lowth  himself  iu  his 
4th  Praflection.  whej^  he  Kiys  **  idrm  iterant,  va- 
rinnt,  augent/'  thii'i  miukiim  a  cumulative  force  in 
tliia  kind  of  ];iATallcli«tu.  Tiie  tatme  was  ob^oit'ed 
by  Abp.  Newcomn  in  hia  Psefi«»  to  t^zeJtiel.  when: 
eximiples  are  given  in  which  *'  the  following  claajMS 
«o  diveiieity  the  ptei^i^ding  ones  as  to  rise  tibove 
them"  (Is.  ilii.  7,  iliii.  lb';  ?»,  xcv.  2,  olv.  lu 
J**bb,  in  Bjuppoit  of  his  own  opinion,  appeaL;  to  Ui»' 
pis.sage^  quoted  Ly  Lowth  (Ps.  xxi.  12»  cvU,  38; 
lEi.  Iv.  4),  7),  and  liuggejtts  as  a  mnr^re  appr(T]:in;ibe 
iLime  for  panilleli^tm  ol''this  kiatlfCOt/nat^ptsr^iikliitm 
{Sticr,  Lit,  p.  ;i8,i. 

2.  L«wt)i*s  second  diriaion  is  antitheiie  pond' 

kfimn;  wlien  two  iinea  oorT^  - *  ■  *'-  -:  '     '^-- 

bjf  an  f^ppn^'tion  of  tr'rmii 

tar  woortd  h  wutnust^l  w 

In  « xprwiioji.s,,   «.iuni.*tiine»   ia  i'-iv»t  itidv.   «u    Uia^ 


the  rii^tr*  ot'  jttflitlfecflia  «re  varioBs. 

impi©^ 
**  A  wtae  mm  rc^^ciloptli  bts  f jtibf* ; 

Bat  a  fcMllfrb  *<iu  i»  il»  cri#f  of  hian 
"  The  meiwrj  of  xh*-  ju  t  !•  a  N«ctnf « 
But  tfaif  name  of  Uir  wtekH  aball  f<ol*-?fe9f.  1. 1 


The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Uc^frws  j 
illiuitiations  of  mltilhtiUc  pafmUtiwn.    Oil* 
amples  a  tie  Pa.  xx.  7*  8 : — 
**  These  in  ctMriiDiM^  «iid  xham  in  lunas 
Uui  ive  in  Lb«  xnuDvirf Jefea«»liovG«d«flls« 
Ttirf  «re  bow«d  down,  ami  feUani 
Bat  w€  are  riaen,  and  maixitatn  ummUt*  lli^t* 

Comjiflire  nluo   IV.  %xx.  5. 
t*i,  ia.  10       On  these  two  k 


'inftrks . 
nxnrk  ih« 

..I    I  ., 


ti«^rt4^  ot  i4uU)  ttiHi  gt^  oQ  thenar^ 
hoc«l  and  evil  oti  ibe  otbO'  **  (&Mr,  1.L 

3.  Si/ntkeiie  or  oon#£nic 
the  pom! let  ^oonitista  «citj  la  Cbt 
coustrueiton ;  in  whwh.  word  4oo 
wordr  and  senteaoe  to  aeaUsica,  9 
opposite ;  but  there  ta  a  carv 
between  di^erent    prt^ioaitiaM,   to   mtfaA'dlk 
fthape  and  turn  of  th<  wboia  *^Aacs^  mid^ 

OOnil-r   ■' t>; — 'SU^  a»  UMm MiWM^ t* MB 

verb  rribor  10  tiMnk&av&9l^^if 

tire,  «e  to  iatamaHi^^  tiv^il 

exampics  vf  coii&tmoUro  fwfjlaii  ijkm  If  1^ 

isls.  1.  5,  »Si—  *  * 

And  J  ^v 
NeiLbt,^r 
I  gave  III 
Aod  my 
Mj  tmjt  i  I 

Jebb  gitTess  as  an  aUu»ttiitjoii  IV  Hi. 
•*  Tbe  Iaw  uf  Jebovali  W  perfect  lUiiII  i^  ^^ 
The  Icsumonjr  of  J«bov«h  li  ion^  i^Bai  ass^ 
ilmple,"  &c 

It  b  ioAtiueUve*  aa  ibowlfeg  h»w  tAcXt* 
impt^ible,  it  la  ta  nwht  maj  * 
Hebrew  poeiij,  to  okamnrm  iMA  t^  ««X 
g'iv^n  bv   (f racial  UM  «|   m^    esynpie  i^ 

'     WflttefiiUtit 


ujr^etl  I 


*K:- 


It  wlU  I  »e«k  affta-^ 
Hydwettlite  tti  tlM!  tiuOMolJ«i«ii#iiai 

of  my  life. 
To  iM^tioU  liiv  t»r^aty  <)f  fjibwTiit 
And  lo  tnqntre  In  hla  ta^ft^* 
In  this  kind  of  j*tr»llf.iiim.  *-  Si=-lW*»t ' 
J  at/,  p.  87/  ohscs^r^ 
rkor  ttti lowed    K^  it^  . 


4.  Tothethi-*^ 
J*?bh  mlil^  a   fn 

otiiers.      I '  . 


I  priiuiliimtr ;  euiti  w  ihrtnt^^  •  • « 
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Inoki  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  phres*,  from 
fiaaki  to  centre  "  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53).     Thiu— 

**  My  loo.  If  thine  heart  he  wlae, 
Vj  heart  alio  khall  rejoice ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
Whan  thy  Ups  speak  right  things." 

Prov.  xxlli.  15, 16. 
'CMoThee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes.  OThoa  that  dwelleat 
In  the  heavens; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servanta  to  the  hand  of  their 

masten; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  matden  to  the  hands  of  her  mistress: 
£▼«!  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  oorUod,  autU  he  have 
mercy  npon  os."— Ps.  czxlli.  1,  2. 

ITpoD  examining;  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bbhop  Jcbb  in  support  ot'  his  new  divi- 
■ion,  to  which  he  attaches  gi^eat  importance,  it  will 
bt  seen  that  th«  peculiarity  coiiaishi  in  the  structure 
of  the  stanxa,  and  not  iu  the  nature  of  the  paml- 
Mism ;  and  any  one  wlio  nauis  Kwald's  elaborate 
tnatiae  on  this  port  of  the  subject  will  rise  from 
IIm  reading  with  the  conviction  tliat  to  attempt  to 
dassify  Hebrew  {loetry  according  to  the  character 
cf  the  stanxas  employed  will  be  hilwur  lost  and  in 
vain,  resulting  only  iu  a  system  which  is  no  system, 
■nd  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  more  nu- 
meroos  than  the  examples. 

A  lew  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  daaritication  proposed  by  Do  Wette,  in  which 
mora  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are — 1.  That  which  consists  in 
•o  equal  number  of  words  in  each  member,  a»  in 
Oen.  IT.  23.  This  he  calls  the  original  and  perfect 
kind  of  poralleliBm  of  members,  which  oorreKponds 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  being  identical 
with  them  {Vie  Psalmeny  Einl,  §7).  Cnder  thU 
head  are  many  minor  divisions. — 2.  Unequal  paraU 
leUan,  in  which  the  number  of  wonht  in  the  mem- 
ben  is  not  the  same.  This  again  i.H  dirided  into— 
a.  The  simple,  as  Ps.  Ixriii.  33.  6.  The  composite, 
coositting  of  the  synonymous  (Job  z.  1 ;  IV  xxxri. 
7)p  the  antithetic  (Ps.  xr.  4),  and  the  synthetic 
(Ptk  XT.  5).  c.  That  in  which  the  simple  member 
li  aispropwtionately  small  (Ps.  xl.  10).  d.  Where 
IIm  oomposite  member  grows  up  into  three  and 
■Mm  aentenoes  (I*s.  i.  3,  Ixt.  10).  e.  Instead  of 
tiie  dose  parallelism  there  sometimes  occurs  a  short 
•dditional  clause,  as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3. — 3.  Out  of  tlie 
{■rallelism  which  is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the 
MOiposite  diameter  of  one  member,  anotha"  is  de- 
vdoped,  10  that  both  members  are  composite  (Ps. 
ixxL  11).  This  kind  of  parallelism  again  mlmits 
of  three  subdirisions. — i.  Khythmical  paitdlellsm, 
which  lies  merely  in  the  external  form  of  the  dio- 
tkn.  Thus  in  I^  xix.  11  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
■umber  of  words : — 

■*  Mofooier  by  them  was  thy  servant  wamedL 
In  keeping  of  them  there  Is  peat  reward." 
»  !■  Fii.  XXX.  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In 
.  fk  ziT.  7  i^  fouud  a  double  and  a  single  memlier, 
■nd  iu  I^.  xxxi.  23  two  double  members.  I)e  WVtte 
^  alw  Md  that  there  were  in  HebrifW  poetry  the 
■  b^giuninn  of  a  composite  rhythmical  titructuiv  like 
^  tur  strokes.  Thus  iu  Pa.  xli'i.,  xliii.,  a  rcfiain  marks 
'  llMeonduaion  of  a  lari^or  rhrlhmical  perioil.  Somv- 
,  Ifeblff  simiUr  is  obKer%-able  in  IV  crii.  This  aiti- 
'  fauf  etructure  appears  to  bcUmg  to  a  lnt«  period 
'■^Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  peiifwl  may 
'  fnhlbty  be  assigned  the  remarkiiblo  gmiLitional 
'  ikytbm  whi«:h  apivars  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees, 
'Ik  0,  hi.  cxxi.  It  nuiKt  be  observed  that  this  gra- 
'  '  "      *  rhythm  is  veiy  dilicreiit  I'lom  tlu;  cumu- 
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lati  t  parallelism  of  the  Song  of  Del>omh,  which  w 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  bears  tnum  of  Ie»  effort 
in  the  composition.  Strophes  of  a  certnin  kind  an 
found  in  the  alphabetical  pieca*  in  whid  sercra) 
Manorethic  dauaes  belong  to  one  letter  {Vt.  ix.,  x., 
xxxTii.,  cxix. ;  Lam.  iii.),  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  anything  like  a  stro^ical  character  ic  found  in 
poems  which  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
refrain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  ixxix.,  xlil.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Selah  is  eupposed 
to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes. 

It  is  impowihle  hciv  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
ewny  of  Koester  {TKofl,  Stud,  und  Xrii.  1831. 
pp.  40*114)  on  the  stropher,  or  the  {KimUcliKm  oi 
veiises  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavoun 
to  show  that  tlie  vervest  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  symmetry  as  the  verse  memlMfrs  ;  and  that  cmi- 
sequently  Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  m 
chnnict«*r.  Ew.ild's  treatise  reiiuii-es  more  caivtul 
consideration;  but  it  murt  be  rernl  it^«lf,  and  a 
slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given.  liriefly  thii.s: 
— Verses  are  divideil  into  ventiym«*mh<>rs  in  which 
the  number  of  syllaUm  is  le^n  rest  net  <hI,  ax  tli<»re 
is  no  syllabic  metre.  A  vcr>*-nieml»cr  crnenillr 
contains  from  wven  to  eight  sylLiblm.  Two  mnui- 
bem,  the  rise  and  fidi,  are  the  fumbmental  oi>ii- 
stitueuts:  thus  (Jutig.  v.  3;:  - 

**  Hear,  ye  klnjes !  give  ear.  ye  princes! 
ItoJahve.lwtllsiog." 
To  this  all  other  moiliticatiruis  muot  lie  capable  ni 
being  reduced.  The  variiitions  which  nuiy  take 
place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations 
of  the  rhythm,  or  comnusitions  in  which  a  oompl«ft« 
rhythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  <>i 
we  may  Live  a  diminution  or  enfeeblenient  of  the 
original.  To  the  two  members  correspond  two 
thoughts  which  coniititute  the  life  of  the  verse,  and 
each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself.  Gradations 
of  symmetry  are  formed — 1.  By  the  echo  of  the 
whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
given  in  tlie  firat  member  rises  again  in  the  second, 
in  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (<ien.  iv. 
23 ;  ProT.  i.  8  ■.  An  impoilant  word  of  the  first 
member  often  retfer\'es  it*  foroe  for  the  wcoud,  as  \l 
Ps.  XX.  8 ;  and  sometimes  in  the  seix)nd  member  m 
prinri}ial  pirt  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is>  further 
developed,  as  Ps.  xlix.  5  [<$].— 2.  When  the  thought 
trails  throngh  two  members  of  a  verse,  as  in  Pki. 
ex.  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  leas  animated  ihythm 
(comp.  also  Ps.  cxli.  10). — 3.  Two  sentences  may 
be  brought  together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or 
simply  to  form  one  complex  thought ;  the  extt*mal 
harmony  may  l«  dispensed  with,  but  the  hannony 
of  thought  remains.  This  may  be  called  the  intt^r- 
mediate  rhythm.  The  forms  «>f  structure  assumeil 
by  the  ver»<»  are  nuiny.  First,  there  is  the  single 
member,  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a 
series  in  l*s.  xviii.  2,  xxiii.  1 ;  at  the  end  of  a  wries 
in  Kx.  XV.  18,  I**,  xdi.  9 ;  and  in  the  middle,  after 
a  short  paiiw,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  bimemhral  verse 
is  most  frequHitly  found,  coivi^ting  of  two  member? 
of  nearly  equal  wc  ;ht.  Verves  of  more  than  twc 
membeis  are  form;  1  either  by  incresising  the  num- 
U^r  of  inembers  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complfte  till  I  may  be  reserved  for  the  third,  all 
thn-c  i>o<i8*^ing  tlic  same  pnwcr;  or  by  eombining 
four  niembeia  two  and  two,  as  in  r*.  XTiii.  7, 
x&viii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  vi-me  are  too 
numemiiic  to  lie  reeouuted,  and  the  Liwx  ot'  rliythm 
iu  llebK'w  |H>ctry  atr  so  free^  that  ol'  tKvam6s\  ^^ 
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MuiMtie»  of  ven*  struct  line  must  be  maniMd.  Th« 
gr<oinic  or  tentaitJoiits  rbrthm,  Ew&Id  retDai-l0T  !■ 
the  ou«  which  is  perfectly  3711110 etiioal.  Two  mem- 
hen  0*  seven  or  eight  fiyUablw,  corresponding  to 
Mush  ochcr  as  tw  and  &1U  ooutain  a  th^is  and  aati- 
thflfii,  a  mbject  and  ita  image.  Thia  U  the  ooDstant 
fiNiH  vijpanijw  enomic  8«nU>noai  of  tho  be«t  pei-iod. 
Tbott  Ota  later  ante  have  manj  members  or  trail 
thoBuelrei  through  many  rvnau  The  uiiroatioti 
of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break  through  all 
iiudi  rvtraiDta,  and  leads  to  ati  ampliticatioD  or  n- 
diiplicAtioD  of  the  normnl  form ;  or  the  pamoaate 
rapidity  of  the  thoughts  mny  diftarb  the  simple 
cooconi  of  the  memhera,  bo  that  the  imeqaal  ftruo- 
lure  of  ven*  intrtidca  with  all  ita  varietiea.  To 
ehow  how  impowibte  it  ia  to  attempt  a  clHasifiGAtJoii 
of  rerae  utterad  under  such  ciroiim«taiJcc^  it  will 
be  only  necesrary  to  quote  Ewald's  owu  words, 
"  All  these  rarirtles  of  rhythm,  however,  eiert  a 
perfectly  free  mflnenos  upon  every  lyrical  song, 
jusi  aorording  aa  it  suits  tlte  mood  of  the  moment 
to  vary  the  simple  rhythm.  The  most  beautiful 
lOfiga  of  the  flourishing  p*»riod  of  poetry  nllow,  in 
fact,  the  rerse  of  mimy  membo's  t4>  pi-edominate 
whenever  the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity; 
nevertheless,  the  ^tandaxd  rhythro  «till  retimw  in 
eodi  when  the  dictkni  6ogs,  and  the  difierent  kinds 
of  the  more  oomplei  rhythm  axe  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  varialioD^  just  as  they 
severally  ncoord  with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the 
mood  of  emotion,  ^id  of  the  sense  of  the  dicUou. 
Tlie  bte  alphabetical  song|i  are  the  first  in  which 
the  fixed  choice  of  a  paiticukr  versification,  a  choice, 
toOf  made  with  designed  art,  establishes  it$elf  firmly, 
and  main  tains  itaelf  symmetrically  IhtDughouL  oil 
the  veiaes'*  [Duster  des  A  i9>  L  p.  B3  ;  trana,  in 
Kitto's  Jonniaii  i,  p,  318).  It  may,  how«ver»  be 
geaerally  obaemd,  that  the  older  rhythms  are  the 
moat  anirofttfld,  as  if  accompanied  by  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  singer  (Num.  xxi. ;  Ex.  xv. ;  Judg.  v.), 
and  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  rhythm  had 
attained  its  most  perfect  development.  By  the  end 
of  the  8th  centuj-y  ii.c.  the  decay  of  versi6catioa 
beginSf  and  to  this  period  belong  the  artificial  forms 
nf  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebf«w 
poetry  as  laid  dci%ii  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the 
syrtem  of  R.  Aanrinh.  They  have  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple,  and  nm  to  be  footid  at 
length,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
~  "'s  Neb.  Gram,  vol.  ii.  let.  57,  and  aecotn- 

by  an  interesting  acooatit  of  modem  Hebrew 
Ification.  The  niles  are  briefly  these :— 1.  That 
may  be  divided  into  members,  KOTie  of 
oontaln  f ino,  three,  or  evsn  four  wordsy  aiid 
aooordsngly  termed  Binan/,  Teman/t  and  <?«a- 
ternary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentenwa 
art  oomposed  eitliw  of  i?tmjry,  Ternary,  or  Qua- 
Umaty  members  eutii-ely,  or  of  these  dt^ocnt 
members  istennixcd.  3.  That  in  two  cdtseootiyv 
members  it  is  an  elegance  to  expreas  the  samt  idea 
in  different  words.  4.  That  a  word  expreised  in 
either  of  these  paiiUet  members  is  of^efi  not  et- 
pnessicd  in  the  alternate  memlier.  5.  'JTiat  a  wotd 
without  aa  accentr  being  joineti  to  another  woi^  by 
Makkiph,  is  generally  (tiough  uot  always)  reckoned 
with  that  seoond  word  as  one.  It  will  lie  s«*u  that 
these  rule-s  are  ecentiolly  tlie  wune  with  th<»«  wf 
l.owth,  Ite  Wette,  and  other  wnti5rs  on  jiaralleliaii, 
»'>d  fifim  Iheir  simplicity  are  \vm  ♦ijn'ti  to  obji>4;tion 
Ui»ij  any  that  h.ive  bean  given. 


In  ooDdasioii,  aA«r  i»»v  wiring  the 
which  have  been  fi^soel  with  r^paji  t»  tl» 
ture  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  mnsafat  «p«CpwI|« 
beyond  the  discovCTy  of  Tf«ry  hntk  ^mad  N% 
Httle  has  been  done  towards  elsb«e«li^r  i^  irfian 
torf  system.  Pmb«Uy  this  vasit  tTaaoos  11  te 
to  the' fact  that  there  is  110  systsna  to  ilanssr,  «i 
that  Hebrew  poetry*  irliile  |  iii  urn  it»  idi  tktl||bl 
degr««,  of  all  sw««fcaea«  aad  «<«xMy  af  fMHASl 
melody,  is  oot  fittt««d  hr  ^w%^ ^rnm^mw 
we  understand  the  Uxuk, 

For  the  literature  of  CM  mbJMi,  in  adiDse 
the  works  alnwiy  qxioC«d,  ii  &■!■■,■  mm  la  Bi* 
to  the  following : — CarpaOT^  Imtr,  9i  Ij/^.  Ca. 
BibL  pt.  2,  e.  ]  ;  Lofrth,  B9  Smom  Hm  S4bm 
omm  Praehetwneft  with  iMxtes  Vf  J,  X\. 
and  R^iseDmlltler  (Ozan.  182S);  the 
Disaertatioo  in  his  trs&slatioQ  af  laaali;  BmL 
Geiit  der  BeUr,  I^^taie  ;  J«hbk  S^Bfrni  Uk  <if; 
Soakchtttt.  Vm  der  f^^m  der  IMr.  AsMt,  1^ 
lugsberg,  1825,  srhich  cBBJaJna  Iha  m^i  a^kn 
account  of  oil  the 
Ueb^  die  P»alm^t ; 

jnmt€ir   fiber   dtH    i^alSter;    mA   Wi^^Tilf    Pt 

Pmimm, 

POISON 

dered  in  th'"   '     ''     ' 
throw  Uttl 

of    poisons      :  _       : 

tli»e,  non,  o/ih%%A/t^  frvm  a  f«el  ^f^' 

be  hot,*'  is  ui«l  af  the  beat  fmaltKadlf  »  - 

vii.  5),  and  the  hot   f^aaiion  ti  O^  (Net  i» 

2  7«  &ti. ),  as  wfli  aa  of  tkie 

serpents  f  IVut.  umi.  24,  33;  >4»  hU. 

It  in  all  cases  denotes  ftttifnul  pftjsBs,  ml 

able  or  mineral^     The  onlj  ailo^hfli  lairj  i7{< 

tion  y  in  Job  vi.,  4,  wfa«re  t^^raimwmmakt' 

to  the  custom  of  iuiaiutit»g  ampvs  mt^  i^ 

of  a  cuake,  a  prndiioe  the  origin  of  als 

remote  aotiquity    (00m (».   Ilrin     <vi 

Ovid,  Trist,  iii.  10,  64,   F^ 

xriii.  I).     The  Soam,  a  C 

byM:-^"^  '■-'     '-     *'"■*>,   w«rYc«|P^ 

art.  olianaatr 

who  ]  I    Seei,  anil 

paisooed  Arrowtt    like  the  Mabj^ 

Borneo.     For  thi-»  p'tt^ir***  ibt'i- 

tic^  (Plin.    x\M,    _  rmxi^tmL     1^ 

iVWn,  imi.  7t-  xaaanm  W:k  i 

M,;,^\    1.1 


•?^. 


Two  HehfW 

Q0m\t4g0  mi  foom 

_     :    -    ... :,  reia*.     L  T^  l=*  •^ 
fruRi  a 


th^a  A  4ight  at^^ub  inlli«:ted  br  iV' 
(plin.  la.  il5>.  The  prAt:t«»  w^  •»  .«- 
the  ntime  ro^mAat^  originally  a  _ 
aiTOWfi  wett  di  j..i>ed.  w.-»s  rt|njli^i  La  j 

2.  rKI  *-^.  l»rtit. 

poison  at  xki 

and  is  only  yiiUxMiL 

uwd  of  the  1  i.*iioTii  ot  a  *ri|«tit. 
where  itopcwr^,  it  tm  trTTT-^fnf/-i  ** 
eicept  in  }i  , 

k»ek/'      In  ^ 
latere,  fe«ilii,^  .,„    ^.i, 
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killirHai  WM  its  prevaUiog  chanuieristic  m  eriJent 
ili  beitiv  aitockied  with  wormwood  (Deut 
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«di.  18  ri7j;  Lam.  ui.  19;  Am.  ri.  12),  and 
from  the  mlliigioDS  to  "water  of  roth"  in  Jer.  yiii. 
14,  ix,  15,  zxiii.  15.  It  was  Dot  a  juice  or  liquid 
{Vb.  Iziz.  21  [22];  comp.  Mark  xr.  23),  but  pro- 
bably a  bitter  beirj,  in  which  case  the  cxpresdoo 
in  Dtut.  Qxii.  32,  "grapes  of  rosA,"  may  be  taken 
Utcrallj.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
fm  Hebrew  also  signifies  **  head,"  rejects  the  hem- 
lock, oolocjnth.  and  darnel  of  other  writars,  and 
propesflR  the  "poppy  "instead;  fitmi  the  "  heads  " 
in  which  ite  seeds  are  oontained.  "  Water  of  roth  " 
is  then  **  opium,*'  bnt  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  tlie  above  passages  to  be 
an  J  allusion  to  the  charectenstic  efTecte  of  opinm. 
The  eflccte  of  the  rosA  are  simply  nausea  and  loath- 
ing. It  was  probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  plant,  whether  poiaouoos  or  not,  and  be- 
oame  afterwards  applied  to  the  Tenom  of  snakes,  as 
tha  oorresponding  word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently  so 
uaid.    [Qall.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Maoc.  1. 13,  where  Ptolemeus  Macron  is  said  to 
bare  destroyed  himself  by  thin  means.  But  we  do 
not  find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  certainly 
poisoBing  in  any  form  wns  not  in  fiivour  with  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though 
the  practice  was  fatally  common  at  that  time  in 
Rome  (Snet.  Nero,  33. 34, 35 ;  Tib.  73;  Claud,  1). 
It  haa  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  ^a^^iaicf(a 
of  Gal.  T.  20  (A.  V.  "  witchcraa"),  signifies  poison- 
inf  •  bnt  this  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
mage  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  (oomp.  Kz.  yii.  1 1, 
▼iii.  7,  18,  lie),  and  with  its  occurrence  in  Rev. 
is.  21,  where  it  denotes  a  aime  dearly  distinguished 
fitm  murder  (see  Rev.  xn.  8,  zzii.  15).  It  more 
probably  refers  to  the  concoction  of  magical  potions 
and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myn-h, 
■ee  App.  A,  art.  Gall.  [W.  A.  W.] 

POLLUX.      [CA8TOR  AND  POLLUX.] 

POLYGAMY.  [Marriage.] 
POMEGRANATE  (fiBl,  rinun^ :  ^od,  ^md, 
^VKOf,  K4it0¥:  mahan  piinicuin,  rmihtm  i/ni- 
matum,  mckkjranatitm)  by  universal  consent  is 
■cknowlodged  to  denote  the  Heb.  ninm6%  a  woitl 
whfch  occurs  fiequentiy  in  the  0.  T.,  .md  is  uaeil 
In  dwgnate  either  tlie  pomei^punate^tive  or  its  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  enrly  cultivated  in 
Egypt:  hence  the  complaiut  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wildamesB  of  Zin  (Num.  zx.  5),  this  **  is  no  phu« 
•f  figa,  or  of  vines,  or  of  }M)megi-nnatcs."  The  tree, 
with  its  characteristic  ctlyx-crowneil  fiiiit,  is  eaaily 
moognisod  on  the  Epy|>tian  srulptures  (Anc.  F.gtfpt 
i.  36,  ad.  1854 1.  T\w  <pin  hioncrht  to  Joahua  '•«  of 
tkt  pomqgnuutcs  "  of  the  hnd  of  O-aiuuin  (Num. 
tiii.  23 ;  oomp.  also  Dent  viii.  8).  The  vilUigm  nr 
ftovna  vi  Rirainon  (Josh.  zv.  32),  Gath-rimnmn 
(ui.  25),  Kn>rimmnu  (Neh.  zi.  29),  possibly  dc^ 
rivad  thair  nnnua  from  pomcgnuiato-trees  which 
grtv  in  their  vicinity.  TW  tr«a  suffered  opca- 
ikosally  from  the  devastations  o{  locuxts  (Joel  i.  12  ; 

^     mm  also  Hag.  ii.  19).     Mention  is  made  of  **an 
wtliani  of  pom^grnnatrs "  in  Cant.  iv.  13  ;  and  in 

.     It.  3,  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "  temple* -)  of  the  Be- 

■'     loTfd  are  compared  to  a  section  of  •*  pi»mepraiuite 
.    within  the  locks,"  in  allu>ion  to  tlie  tNitutit'nl  n»y 

'  .    flilour  of  the  fruit.     Tarred  figuros  of  tho  |ti>i.ii>- 
•te  adoinod  tho  top»  «t'  tlio  jMU;ti!(  in  Sol<>inon'** 


Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18,  20,  &c.);  and  worked  repre- 
sentotiotts  of  this  fruit,  in  bkie,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ez« 
zzviii.  33,  34).  Mention  is  made  of  **  spiced  winf 
o^*  '"^e  juice  of  the  pomegranate  **  in  Cant.  viii.  2 ; 
wnn  this  may  be  aompuad  the  pomegranatc-wIne 
(^trqt  olrof )  of  which  Diosoorides  (v.  34)  speaks, 
and  which  ia  still  used  in  the  East.  Chardin  sajrs 
that  great  quantities  of  it  were  made  in  Persia,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  aportation,  in  Us 
time  {Script,  fftrb.  p.  399 ;  Harmer's  Obt.  i.  377  V 
RusseU  (Nat.  Hitt.  cf  Aleppo,  i.  85, 2nd  ed.)  sti^tci 
**that  thepomeRanate"  (rumm6n  in  AraUc,  tlie 
same  word  as  the  Hah.)  **  is  common  in  all  tl.i 
gardens."  He  speaks  of  three  varieties,  **  one  sweet, 
another  very  add,  and  a  third  that  partakes  of  both 
qualities  equally  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour  sort 
is  used  instead  of  vinegar :  the  others  are  cut  open 
when  senred  un  to  table ;  or  the  grains  taken  out, 
and,  besprinkled  with  ngar  and  roaewater,  are 
brought  to  toble  in  saucers.**  He  adds  that  the 
trees  are  apt  to  suffer  much  in  severe  winten  from 
aztnordinary  ooM. 


The  pomegranate-tree  {Ftmica  graivUmn)  derives 
its  name  from  the  LaJdn  pomitm  granatum,  **  grained 
apple.'*  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  oflHinuM,  as 
the  tree  was  introducnl  from  Carth.ige ;  it  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Afyrtaceae,  being,  however, 
rather  a  buivh  than  a  tiw.  The  foliage  v  dark  green, 
the  flowers  ai«  crim>on ;  the  fruit  is  red  whwi  ripi», 
which  in  Palestine  is  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  contains  a  quantity  of  juice.  The  riml  ia  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco  leather,  and,  togethei 
with  the  bark,  is  sometimes  useii  medicinally  U 
exprl  the  ta})e-worm.  Poroegranatea  without  ocedi 
are  said  to  grow  near  the  river  Cabul.  Dr.  Koylc 
^Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  ••  Kimnxm  ")  states  that  thia  tre« 
is  a  n.itive  of  Asia,  and  is  to  be  uacid  from  Sy  ris 
thiou£;h  Persia  even  to  the  mounvuns  of  Northern 
India.  [W.  U.] 

POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv  12.  13.  Ir 
1  K.  vii.  41.  •*  bowls."  The  wont  *Jguifies  con- 
vez  projections  belou{nng  to  the  captnls  of  piUan 
rUOWL  ;  riliiPITKU.  •  1 H.  W.  1 .1 
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POND  Ag4m*  The  ponds  of  E^ypt  (Ki,  fW. 
19»  TiiL  5)  ,verc  doublloss  wator  left  by  tbe  Inan- 
dntioQ  of  the  Nile.  In  h.  jds.  10,  whew  Vub^. 
hju  qui  faciebant  tacunas  ad  capiendo^  pieces, 
LXX,  hm  oi  T^y  ^6&o¥  v-oiovrrFi,  It/wy  "^Ao  m/i^f 
tke  beer.  This  rt'ntleriag:  w»  chajrfu:terjs.tic  of  Eg^-pt 
fHer.  ij.  77  ^  THod.  i.  34;  Stmbo,  p.  71^i))  ftri- 
frocD  regarding;;  dijdm  as  denoting  a  remit  iodiciit' 
by  its  root,  f.  e.  a  fermented  liquor,  St.  Jeronj<  , 
who  alludes  to  beer  crdled  bj  the  mLine  of  Snbajtift, 
etplains  Hgdm  to  tuesui  water  fermcutmg  from  stag- 
luitioQ  (Hieron.  Com.  on  Is.  lib.  rku  yol,  iv.  p.  2di> ; 
Culmet ;  Jytauley,  5.  ^  /»,  App.  §57).    [H.  W.  P.] 

PON'TIUS  PILATE.    [PilateJ 

PONTUS  \U6vTos\,  11  kjgc  district  in  the 
north  of  Aaio  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  PoRtus  Euxinus,  from  whidi  drcunistiknoe  the 
imme  was  derived.  It  is  three  time»  mentioned  in 
the  N .  T.  it  is  opoken  of  along  with  Asia,  Cappo- 
docia,  Phrj^ift,  otid  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  1U)»  m 
one  of  tile  regions  wheaoe  wotshi|>perB  came  to 
Jerusuleni  at  Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acts  x^'iii,  2 ) 
•a  the  native  country  of  AquiU ;  and  its  **  scattered 
«tr&Dgen!''  are  aJiireaeil  by  St.  Pott-r  (I  P*!t.  i.  1), 
along  with  thase  of  Galatln^  Cappudij>cia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  All  those  passages  a^'e  in  &hawtng  that 
there  were  many  Jewish  residf^iiU  in  the  district.  A^ 
to  the  aoiudi  of  Foutus.,  the  one  brilliaut  ^xissage  of 
its  hlstoiyis  the  life  of  the  great  MithrliLiitcs ;  but 
tbia  is  also  the  period  of  iU  coming  under  the  sway 
of  Rome.  Mithridates  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  and 
the  western  pait  of  bis  dominions  was  inoorpoi^ted 
with  the  province  of  Bithyniaf  while  the  rest  was 
divided,  tor  a  considemUe  time,  among  vaiious 
iiJiidlaiiia.  Under  Nero  the  whole  region  was  made 
i  Honian  proTince,  bcarlag  the  name  of  Pontus. 
The  lost  of  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  district  wa^ 
Polemo  11.,  who  married  Berenice,  the  great-gnrnd- 
daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  She  was  probably 
with  Polemo  when  St.  Paul  was  travelling  in  thU 
oeighbourhood  about  the  year  52.  He  saw  her 
aHerfrarda  at  Oaesarea,  about  the  year  60,  with  her 
bntber,  Agnppa  II.  [J.  6.  11.] 

POOlu  1.  AgAn^  see  Fond.  2,  Bcrdt^h  ^  in 
pi.  once  oa\j,poola  (Ps.  Ixxxir,  0),  3,  The  usnal 
word  is  Bericdh,  closely  connected  with  the  Amhic 
Hirkeht  and  the  derired  Spanish  with  the  Arabic 
article,  Al-berca.  A  resenroir  for  water.  Thobe 
pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many  porta  of 
Palestine  and  Syrui  the  otdy  resoaix«  tor  water 
dming  the  dry  season,  and  the  fidlnm  of  them  in- 
rolves  drought  and  calamity  {Is.  till,  15).  Same 
are  supplied  by  springs,  and  some  at-e  merely  reopp- 
tMclea  WW  rain-water  (Butxskhanlt,  ^yrvi,  p.  314). 
Of  the  various  pools  roentiotied  in  Scripture,  as  of 
Udbnan,  Samaria,  &c.  (for  which  see  the  ArUcks  on 
tbosa  plaixs),  jierhap^  the  most  oelebniteii  are  the 
poola  ofSolomoti  noar  Bethlehetn,  called  by  the  Arabs 
gi^Bwnk^  ti'om  which  at  aqueduct  was  carried  which 
•till  supplies  Jerusalem  with  water  (E^L  li.  6; 
VjocUu.  iJiiv.  30,  311.  They  aio  three  in  number, 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  with 


mflfonrj,  bull 
sucmsaive   Iv 
upper  to  the  I 
lop  to  thn  Ik 
They  nrt  nil  j 
EtlKim.  with  t 


■>8'i  feet;  bf^ 
50  feet.  Thi 
a  spring  is  ( 
truN;  Jkih 
Kobiusun,  Ji0 

POOU.« 
tnwan.bi  tho  f 
5age«  AS  I>euC 
♦*  the  poor  fihl 
remorkiiLle  tl{ 
evpressed  in  , 
.tct»cifoppre!9i 
(rtway)  a  pUsd 
the  poor,  vcr^ 
17,  *^*«ating  ' 
12,  tec),  Sei 
l*j,  17,  jtxii. ; 
2 ;  Am.  ii.  7 
vii.  32 ;  Tob, 

AmoDt:  thi 
the  folluwin^ 
Sltainiiig;.  H 
to  Vie  TOipcd, 
be  gathcitsl, 
second  fimc,  I 
to  l»e  allowed 
ibeaf  forgott« 
not  toretant 
9,  10 1  Ikmk 
siieh  cMMi  ta' 
kiith  f^  a  »a 

b  -I 

portion  (Ex.  ] 


*  D2M ;  eXov ;  paltu }  pJor.  In  Jer.  IL  33 ;  A.  V.  •'  le^k,* 
C.  t.  reedy  tttaoes ;  ov^^ara ;  paludlet ;  alao  "  poot" 

a.  rt3^3  ;  Kftnrni  piseima,  ogwiadiiflluf  (Ghuit  vU. 
4)S  coXvAi/l'i^fia.  AiVifj;  ttom  ^21.  "tiJI  oti  «be  knr««** 


onuiecUd  wlfll 
China,  me9^^ 

Atne  rvot  •«, 
t.  *^{r,   the 

ii.  0.  aM  U  j 

f.  cn^pM 

ft,  Piiwrt) 


8.  K»*cotrj  npon  Lind  in  th«  jubi]«e  year,  with 
the  UmUiAioii  as  to  iowu  hemes  (Ler.  xxr.  '25-3U). 

fJUMLBK.] 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of 
pWgett  1.  e.  louus  without  interest  enjoined  (Ler. 
or.  35,  37 ;  Ex.  zxii.  'J5-J7  ;  Deut.  xv.  7,  8»  xxiv. 
10-13).    [Loan.] 

5.  Ptavuuient  bondage  forbidilen,  and  manu- 
■hsion  of  Hebrew  bondiunen  or  bondswomen  en- 
ioiDed  IK  tiu  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even  when 
bouoi  to  ft  forei^nier,  and  redemption  of  such  piv- 
vious  to  those  yean  (Deut.  xr.  12-15;  Lev.  xxv. 
39-42,  47-54). 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
fOorafUr  the  Invites  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12,  13). 

[TiTHEfl.] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
faato  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11, 14  ; 
M  Neh.  Tiii.  10). 

8.  Daily  imyment  of  wagos  (Ia!v.  xix.  13). 
On  the  other  baud,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 

nanded  to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  advantajre  of  hw  position  to  ob- 
atruct  the  administration  of  justice  ^Kx.  xxiii.  3 ; 
Ler.  xix.  15). 

On  the  law  of  glwuiing  the  Itiibbinical  writers 

founded  a  variety  of  detinitions  and   reHnement«, 

whidi  notwithstimdiug  tlieir  minute  and  frivolous 

character,  were  on  the  whole  strongly  in  favour  of 

tiM  poor.    They  are  collecte'I  in  the  treatise  of  Mai- 

idas  MUhnoih  ^initn,  de  jure  uiuperis,  trans- 

I  by  lYideaux  (Ugoliui,  viii.  72 1),  and  specimens 

of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  tbllowing  titlos. 

,^        There  are.  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  othrmative 

."    aod  6  negative,  gathered  from   Lev.  xix.,  xxiii.; 

Daut.  xiv.,  XV.,  xxiv.     On  thcHO  the  following  quca- 

.   tkos  are  raised  and  answered.  What  is  a  **  comer,** 

;;.    m  "handful?**     What  is  to  "forget"   a  sheaf? 

.    Vrhat  is  a  **  stranger  **?  What  is  to  be  cbne  when  a 

''^    fidd  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons ;  and 

.!  fiuthcr,  when  one  of  them  is  a  (ientile,  or  when  it 

J  ia  divkied  by  a  rood,  or  by  water; — when  insects 

'    or  CDcmiei  destroy  the  crop?     How  much  grain 

Boat  a  nun  give  by  way  of  alms  ?     Among  prohi- 

'".  liitioDs  is  one  forbklding  any  proprietor  to  frighten 

•way  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.     An  Israelite  is 

Ibrbiddcn  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.    Un- 

<-\  willing  almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle 

-•'  aipreied  in  Job  xxx.  25.     Those  who  gave  le« 

'   than  their  due  proportion,  to  be  punished.     Meiidi- 

--'   oanta  are  divided  into  two  classes,  settled  poor  and 

I  '^  vagrants.     The  former  were  to  be  relieved  by  the 

outhoriscd  collectoni,  but  all  are  ei\joined  to  maintain 

^  tiMnielves  if  possible.    [Aliu.]    Lastly,  the  daim 

^<f  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed  is  laid  down 

■a  a  positive  right. 

-•^       Prindplce  similar  to  those  lakl  down  by  Moses 

.    an  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii.  11,  xiv.  13; 

J^^Acta  vi.  1;  Gal.  ii.   10;  Jas.  ii.   15.     In  later 

timos,  BMHidicancy,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 

I  oootcmplated  by  Moses,  became  frequent.     In- 

i  actual  or  hypothetical  nuiy  be  seen  in  the 

MlowiBg  passages:  Luke  xvi.  20,  21,  xviii.  35; 

,llaik  x.  4ti ;  John  ix.  8 ;  Acts  iii.  2.    On  the  whole 

~^  - '  anbitct,  besides  the  treatise  above-named,  see  Mi»hna, 

'f^Pmh,  i.  2,  3,  4,  5;  ii.  7;  J'f9>Kh,  iv.  8  ;  5>elden, 

i-^'rfr  Jitre  A'at'o;  vi.  G,  p.  735,  Lc,\  Saalsi-htttx, 

•f  <JrelL  Ileb.  ii.  p.  256;  Michaells,  $142,  vol.  ii.  i>. 

'     S48 ;  Otho,  /^.  Kabb.  p.  308.  [H.  W.  V.] 

^^  ,  ■  Alter  lac  emittras  mrllb  hnstar.  quo  ct  Miffltiu  fit : 
"'  ^yalM  esse  Styr»:is  btUvt.  Kiai  IQ.  iwe  KrvyUg, 
^.-^  hm>  iraft  a.  v. 
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POPLAR  K^Tt>,  l^3m€h\  cupdnuNH,  in  Ge^ 

xxx.  37 ;  Xc^ini,  in  Hos.  iv.  13 :  populuM)^  the  reo* 
dei-ing  of  the  above-named  lUbrew  word,  whidk 
occurs  only  in  tlie  two  places  riU>d.  Peeled  rodi 
of  the  lihru'h  were  put  by  Jacob  before  Laban  s  r:ng< 
streakeil  Klieep.  This  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  Ottil 
and  the  terebinth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  under  whKh 
idolatrous  Israel  used  to  sacrifice. 

kSeveral  authorities,  Celsius  amongvtt  the  nun  ber 
(Hierob.  i.  292),  are  in  fiivour  of  the  rmieT- 
ing  of  the  A.  V.,  and  think  the  ••white  poplar" 
(Popnltts  albii)  is  the  tree  denoted ;  others  under- 
stand the  •*  storax  tiee**  (Styrax  officiruiict  Linn.). 
This  opinion  is  ooutii-med  by  the  LXX.  tnuislator 
of  Genesis,  and  by  the  Arabk:  version  of  Saadias, 

which  has  the  term  lubna  (^ui),  i.  #.  th« 
••  Styna  tree.**  •  ^^ 

Itotli  poplars^  and  styrax  or  .storax  tre<^  arc 
common  in  Palestine,  and  either  wnuM  suit  tin 
pa>Kacos  where  the  Heb.  torm  jurni-K.  I  )ios<^iridi^ 
(i.  79)  and  Pliny  {N,  //.  xii.  17  aiKl  25»  Iwth 
speak  of  the  Stynuc  ojficinnle^  and  mention  ae- 
yi'nil  kinds  nf  exudation,  i'liny  snys,  •'  th.it  {inrt 
of  Syria  which  nilj<»inH  Judaea  abore  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  found  in  the  ite'ghKiurhooil 
of  Gabala  (./t'^riV)  and  Manithus,  as  alio  uf  i'asius, 
a  mountiin  of  Seleucia.  .  .  .  That  which  oimes 
from  the  mountain  of  Amanus  in  Syria  is  highly 
esteeimii  tor  medicinal  purposes  and  even  more  m> 
by  the  perfumers.** 


Storax  {vr6pa^i  is  mentioneil  in  tArla^.  xxiv.  15, 
together  with  other  aroni.itit:  subsU-uio*.  The  m<^ 
dem  Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  lenm  fnim  Silf- 
thorp»»  [Flor.  Grtttc,  i.  275)  is  (rrovpnttu  and  is  a 
common  wild  shnib  in  (iieece  and  in  nioitt  pirtr 
of  the  Levant.  The  resin  exudftt  either  sponta- 
neouiily  or  at\er  incision.     This  property,  however. 


k  ■*  fupH/MS  aiba  and  I*.  KufhraHeti  1  mw.    P.  dito'ir/a 
and  niffta  arc  also  ssM  (o  ino«  in  .Syria"  (J  I*  H  j«ikrr\ 
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It  wooM  nrm,  w  onlj  for  the  most  part  , 
bf  treei  which  grow  in  a  warm  oountry ;  for  English 
Aedmens,  though  they  flower  proAiscdy,  do  not  pro- 
duoe  the  drug.  Mr.  Dan.  Hanbury,  who  luw  disctuaed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  storax  plants  with  mach 
»re  (see  the  Pharmacetdical  JwtmcU  and  TVons- 
xtiona  for  Feb.  1857),  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his 
quite  failed  to  obtain  any  exudation  from  Stynue 
officinale,  by  incisions  made  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  of  1856,  on  specimens  growing  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Montpellier.  **The  experiment 
was  quite  unsnooessful ;  neither  aqueous  sap  nor 
resinooc  ;«»«<*«  flowed  fi-om  the  incisions.**  Still 
Mr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authorities  to  show  that 
under  certain  &yourable  circumstances  the  tree 
may  exude  a  finagrant  resin  even  in  France  and 
Italy. 

The  Styrax  officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are 
white  or  cream-coloured.  This  white  appearance 
agrees  with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  libneh. 
The  liquid  stcrax  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the 
JJqwdambar  Orientate,  Mill,  (see  a  flg.  in  Mr. 
Uanbury's  communication),  an  entirely  different 
plant,  whose  resin  was  probably  miknown  to  the 
ancients.  [W.  H.] 

PCXRATHA  (KnilS  :  *apa!^aBi\  Alex.  Bap^ 
Sutfti :  Fhoratha),  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  ix. 
3).  Perhaps  "  Poradatha  *'  was  the  full  form  of  the 
name,  which  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  before 
them  (compare  Aridatha,  Pai:shandatha). 

PORCH.  1.  Uhm,*  or  Ulam.  2.  Misder&n 
iUdm,  strictly  a  vestibule  (Ges.  p.  43),  was  probably 
a  sort  of  verandah  chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon, 
open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of  being 
enclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains,  like  that  of  the 
i-oyal  palace  at  Ispahan  described  by  Chardin  (vii, 
386,  and  pi.  39).  The  word  is  used  in  the  Talmud 
{Middoth,  iii.  7). 

Mie'd'r^  was  probably  a  corridor  or  colonnade 
connecting  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wil- 
kinson, A,  E,  i.  p.  11).  The  poit:h*  (Matt.  xxvi. 
71),  was  probably  the  passage  from  the  street  into 
the  first  oouii  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  Eastern 
houses  is  the  mastdbah  or  stone-bench,  for  tlie  poKer 
cr  persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of 
the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  busi- 
ness (Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i.  32 ;  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  207). 
[House.]  The  word  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xiv.  68)  is  TpoalKiov,  the  outer  court.  The  sceni' 
therefore  of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  took  place, 
either  in  that  court,  or  in  the  passage  from  it  to 
the  house-door.  The  term  <rroh.  is  uwi  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  and  also  for  that 

•  1.  Dt^K,  or  U7\^  ;  avka^k',  portieu*  (1  Chr.  xxvlli, 
11);  vmAi\  forUeut. 

2.  pT^pP;  rapatrrof;  pmiieu*;  only  once  used 
Jndf.  iU.  23. 

•  The  two  words  are  in  fact  quite  distinct,  being  derived 
from  different  roots.  "Fbrter"  in  the  modern  sense  b 
from  the  neoch  jwrlcur.  The  similaritj  between  the 
two  Is  alluded  to  In  a  passage  quoted  tnm  Watts  br 
l>r.  Johnson. 

•  7^K ;  ih  tuBpwf ;  frcme. 

•  DT^sraoUoM;  vtgtOMhan. 


of  the  Tenple  calleil  ^M>)ouoll'ft  p«nfc  (Jghi«  I 
X.  23;  Actetii.  U,  v.  12). 

Josephos  deKribes  the  portMoes  cr  daiitoivlii 
AurrouBded  the  Templa  of  SolaiBai,  aad  il»  tti 
royal  porCioo.  Theee  portKxws  ia«  dMcriM  If 
Tadtns  aa  forming  an  iropoitaiit  line  if  Mmi 
during  the  siege  (Joseph.  Jbd,  viii.  3,  Mt  >v>  ^ 
§3, 5 ;  B,  J.  V.  5,  §2 ;  Tac  Hid,  t.  l2)JrTBnil 
■SctOMON's  Porch.]  [H.W.P.] 

P0RCIU8  FESTTO.    [Fwna.] 

PORTER.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A.? 
iloes  not  bear  its  modem  fligufioatioD  of  a  tmm 
nf  buniens,*  but  denotes  in  every  ease  a  grtikwpg 
irom  the  Latin  potrtariuM,  the  man  who  atteM  tr 
the/x>rto.  In  the  original  the  wonl  is  'fftf,  lUk 
from  *^^,  aha'ar,  a  gate :  #iipy4«,  and  — >ffc: 
poriarim,  And  janitor.  This  meaning  is  etifallf 
implied  in  1  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxin.  19,  xxn.  15; 
John  X.  3.  It  is  genenJlj  employed  in  nfaw 
to  the  Levites  who  had  charge  of  the  inLBimti 
the  sanctuary,  but  is  osed  sIm  in  other  conawiwi 
in  2  iSam.  xviu.  26;  2  K.  tiL  10,  11 ;  Maikiiii 
34;  John  x.  3,  xvili.  16,  17.  In  two  psHpia 
(1  Chr.  XV.  23,  24)  the  Hebrew  word  is  neietd 
'« doorkeepers,"  and  in  John  xviii.  16, 17»  ^  Am^j 
is  "  she  that  kept  the  door."  [G.] 

POSIDO'NIUB  (UotrMpimt:  Poeidomm^m 
envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Jodaa  (2  Maoe.  xiv.  19). 

POSSESSION.      [DEMONIAGi.] 

POST.  L  1.  Aja*  a  woid  indefinitdy  imkni 
by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ProbiOay,  ai  Gcmmv  si|Mk 
the  door-case  of  a  door,  indiidmg  the  liiital  mi 
side-posts  (Ges.  7^.  p.  43).   ikkintothukeBia,* 

i  only  used  in  plur.  (Ez.  xl.  16,  &c),  proUUf  t 
portico,  and  so  xendoed  bj  Sjnun.  and  Syr.  ?a& 

;  (Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  Amrndh,'  osuaUy  «  cabit,"  oooe  only  ''ptft ' 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

3.  Mez4zah,»  from  a  root  simifyi]^  to  Aim 
L  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  oentie). 

4.  Saph,^  usually  **  threshold.* 
The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  velnte? 

bondsman  was  performed  by  placing  toe  ev  ifaDtf 
the  dooi^poKt  of  tlie  house  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  wtthr* 
Sat.  i.  103,  and  PUiut.  I*oen.  v.  2,  21).  [^LkXi' 
Pillar.] 

The  posts  of  the  doon  of  the  Temple  wat  a^ 
oUve-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 

II.  BAts,^  A. V.  "post*  (Erth.  iii.  13),dKiri*rt 
"  runner,"  and  also  *•  guard."  A  courier  or  came 
of  messages,  used  among  other  places  in  Jeh  ix.  ^ 
[Angareuo.]  [H.  W.  P.j 

POT.  The  term  «<pot"«  is  applieriih  ts  « 
many  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  te  le* 


'  nOK  ;  vrtipBvpmr ; 
B  nnrp ;  Tro^Auk,  ^Aii ;  jMSfit.  fh 
^  t^D;  ^Aii;  listen;  in  pfair.  f« 
Uminaria  (Am.  ix.  1). 

»  jn,  part,  of  ^%  "nmr 
•  l.^"!|^DK;iyy«tt>r(2K.lv.n 
%  T^l ;  if'pituom  ;  Bcgpkua  (J< 
p.  260);  nsoally    bowl  "or  -  copL** 
3.  n)*l;  Ko^iw;  mphimmi  ehn 

i.  y3 ;  vmuoc;  tot;  osuaUy 
•^pofCLsv.vlSU. 


»m.' 
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Akiid  It  nj  cue  in  particular,    f Bowl  ;  Cal- 
MKMi;  BAfliic*  Cup,  &c.] 

But  from  tk«  places  where  the  word  is  omi:  we 
■Bj  fldleci  tlic  wea,  and  alto  in  part  the  materials 
if  tht  qUbsUs  implied. 

1.  AmAc,  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow, 
iHtlioiii  handles,  probably,  like  the  ftoman  and 
IfTptlan  amphor«,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
skBe  rWilkinson,  Anc.  Etj,  i.  47 ;  Sandj^  Trao. 
p.  150). 

2.  Chem,  an  earthen  yessel  for  stewing  or 
MSilhinf.  Such  a  yenel  was  used  for  baking  (Fix. 
iv.  9).  It  is  oontnuted  in  the  same  passage  (Lev. 
▼i.  28)  with  a  metal  vessel  for  the  same  purpose. 

[Vwrnmu) 

3.  VAdt  a  vessel  for  culinarv  purposes,  men- 
timed  (1  Sam.  ii.  14)  in  conjunction  with  '*  oU- 
4iMi  *  and  '*  kettle,*'  and  so  perlmps  of  smaller 
riM. 

4.  Sir  is  combined  with  oth^r  words  to  denote 
■pedal  tuies,  as  baaher,  "  flfeth"  {Kx.  xvi.  3) ;  ra- 
dUfy,  *« washing"  (Pk.  Iz.  8;  LXX.  has  K4^t 
-^f  IXv<8«t);  matsripk,  ♦•  tining-pof  (ProT 
UTii.  21). 

The  blackness  which  such  vessels  would  contract 
m  alluded  to  in  Joel  ii.  6. 

The  "  pots,"  geOitfUn,  set  before  the  Kechabites 
^J«r.  Qxv.  5)»  were  probably  bulging  jars  or 
howla. 

Tht  water-pnts  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been 
bilge  amphorae,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  prcsKit 
Alj  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Vievrt,  p.  r»6 ;  JolliOe,  i.  :i3). 
ThtM  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold, 
ailTtr,  bnsB,  or  copper,  were  also  used  for  vexseli 
btth  for  domestic  and  also,  with  markeil  preference, 
far  iHoal  use  (1  K.  vii.  45,  z.  21 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  IG, 
iz.  20 ;  Mark  vii.  4 ;  Ilcb.  ix.  4 ;  John  ii.  6 ; 
llkhtclit,  Zatn  of  Motet,  §217,  iii.  335,  ed. 
Smith). 

Cmdhlet  for  refining  metal  are  mentioned  (Prov. 
'  UTi.  23,  XX vii.  21). 

The  watei^pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman   mnj 
'  have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Ikdouin  wo- 
men use  (Burckluirdt,  Notes,  i.  45). 

Hit  shapes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  conjecture, 
-  m  Ttry  few  remains  have  yet  bwn  di^oovei-ed,  bul 
.  It  b  certain  that  potterv  formeil  a  branch  of  native 
:■  JtWMh  manufacture.    [1*ottery.]       [H.W.P.] 

'.'  POT'IPHAR  ODn?^B :  Xl^rtippris,  Herre- 
^  ff9t«  nerrefp^f :  Putipfiar\  an  Kjryptian  pr.  n.. 
■lao  written  ^HB  ^DIB,  I'onriii.RAii.  That  Uiom- 
-J  4rt  hot  two  foims  of  one  n;iine  is  shown  by  th<' 
itnt  Egjrptian  equi^'nlent,  PKT-P«KA,  which  may 
pronounced,  at  least  in  Lower  Kpyjit, 
PBT-PH-RA.  It  signifies  "  lW>longing  to  the  Sun." 
lini  remarks  that  it  is  of  very  fi-cquent  occur- 
on  the  E}!Vptian  monuments  (J/(mi///u*»if> 
SAoriei^  i.  117,  118).  The  fuller  form  is  clearly 
MMTtr  to  the  l^gy|iti.in. 

Potiphar  is  doMrilied  i»  **  an  ofTirer  of  Pharaoh, 

drtifof  tJieaBcutioners(D^naQn  "lb  n)nB  D^p). 

Mi  Egyptian  **  (Gm.  xxxix.  1  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  'M). 

Yht  word  we  render  **  olli*»r,*'  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 

.  kMrallj  ''eimuch."  smi  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  so 

'     t  it  hsre  f  ewiitti,  funucfiM) ;  but  it  is  alMi 


^      ».  •T^;  AcVlqt;  oOa ;  uswl  with  moj  (Jer.  L  U) 
^ .  w  A  0aattiiBR-poL" 

9    njV^y    0w^^A^     natihji  tv!.j:i;llib  UO. 
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ned  for  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  this  is  ilmori 
certainly  the  meanuig  here,  as  Potiphar  wili  but 
riffi,  which  b  seldom  the  case  with  eunochs,  though 
some,  as  those  which  have  the  custody  of  thf 
Ka'abeh  at  Mekkeh  are  exceptions,  and  hb  ofiiob 
was  one  which  would  not  usually  be  held  by  pei^ 
ions  of  a  class  ordinarily  wanting  in  oonragt, 
although  here  again  we  muit  except  the  oocaslooal 
usage  of  Muslim  sovereigns,  whose  exteutionem 
were  sometimes  eunuchs,  as  Haroon  er^ltasheed'i 
Mesroor,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  roval  commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the 
subjects,  rotiphar^s  o6ke  was  **  chief  of  the  execii- 
Lioners,"  not,  as  the  LXX.  makes  it,  *«  of  the  cooks  " 
(Apx<f>'^<P«')«  fof  the  prison  was  in  his  house, 
or,  at  ItMtv  in  *^  ^  ^^  chi*^  ^  ^  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committeil 
the  dl^'aced  servanU  of  Pharaoh  to  Jflee))h's 
charge  (xl.  2-4).  He  is  called  an  tigyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Shcphenl-king  of  the 
xvth  dynasty ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  name 
contains  that  of  an  Kgyptinn  divinity,  which  does 
not  wem  to  be  the  ca^  with  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  that  line,  though  there  is  probably  an  instance  in 
that  of  a  prince.  [CilRONOLOtr,  vol.  i.  p.  322.] 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man,  having 
property  in  the  tiekl  as  well  as  in  the  house,  over 
which  Joseiih  was  put,  evidently  in  an  impniant 
post  (xxxix.  4-(5).  In  this  position  Joteph  wst 
tempted  by  his  master^s  wife.  The  view  we  h-ive 
of  PoUphar's  howehold  b  exactly  in  a(xx>nbiu«  with 
the  representations  on  the  monuments,  in  which  we 
see  how  carefully  the  produce  of  the  Und  was  regis- 
tered and  storrd  up  in  (he  houae  by  oveiwers,  as 
well  as  tlie  liberty  that  the  women  of  all  ranks 
enjoyed.  When  Joseph  was  aa-used,  hb  master 
contented  himself  with  casting  him  into  prison 
( 19,  20),  probably  being  a  merciful  man,  although 
he  nwy  have  been  restrained  by  <iod  fn)m  acting 
more  severely.  Afler  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  tiM  chief  of  tl  a 
executioners  at\eiwards  mentioned  be  he.  [Se; 
JiWKrii.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

l»OTIPHERAH  (JHD  ^\B :  nersf ^, n«^ 
rtpfni,  Utrrtppfi,  ntrre^' :  rutijtfutre),  nn 
t^gyptian  pr.  n.,  aliw  written  IB^'lB,  Potii'HAR 
corrvspomling  to  the  PKT-P-llA,  *•  IV*longing  to  the 
Sun,"  of  the  hieroglypiiics. 

Potiphei-ah  was  priest  or  piinoe  of  On  (]\li  ]T\^), 
and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wit'i>  by 
Phai-noh  yx\i.  45, 50,  xlvi.  20  r.  His  name,  implyinl; 
devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to  a  llfhoiM^ 
lite,  CKpi^cuilly  to  a  priest  of  Helio|iolis,  aiul  theiefi>re 
the  rendering  "  pi  i«>t "  is  pret'einble  in  his  c:\m\ 
though  the  other  can  scan^ely  be  as^ert4<«l  to  In* 
untenable.    [On;  Askxatii;  .)osi:rii.]    [I:.S.  P.] 

POTSUERD  (bnn:  terpoKov.  tesU,  r.u 
fictile):  also  in  A.  V.  "sherd"  (i.  c.  anvthinc  ui- 
viiic\l  or  «*parate»l,  fn»m  shnrt,  KichanlMm's  /'W.  , 
a  piece  of  enrthi>nwan>,  broken  either  by  the  luMt 
of  the  funi.ice  in  the  manufacture,  by  lire  wlifu 
useii  as  a  criiciMe  (^Pn»v.  ixvi.  2:i),  or  otherwi^. 
[Pottery.]  [11.  W.  P.J 

rOTTEUS-FIKI.D.   THE    {6   iiyp^t  rci 
8.  D^nfiC*;  sA^poc;  ckrii  "alU'tmenlsur  bnT.* 

t.  Cnn  i   o«gM«  WviPMuw ;    Ml  JUtOi  (U« 
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mpaiiUms:  agerfigtilt),  A  piece  or  ground  which, 
■ooordiog  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  { xxrii.  7), 
WBB  purchased  bj  the  priests  with  the  thirty  pieon 
of  ailrer  rejected  bj  Judas,  and  conrerted  into  a 
burial-j^ce  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the  city  (see 
Alford,  ad  loc,).  In  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  the 
purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and  neither 
the  potter's  field,  its  connexion  with  the  priests, 
nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned,  f  Aoel- 
UAMA.] 

That  St.  Matthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  version  of  the  occurrence  is  evident  from 
his  adducing  it  (jer.  9)  a»  a  fulfilment  of  an  ancient 
prediction.  What  that  prediction  was,  aud  who 
made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear.  St.  Mnt-thew 
names  Jeiiemiah :  but  there  is  no  passage  ia  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it  (either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  LXX.),  resembling  that  which  he  gives ; 
and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is  usually  suppc^ed 
to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  veiy  imperfect  likeness 
to  it.     This  will  be  readily  seen  :^ 


Zeeh.  xi.  12. 
And  I  said  unto  them, 
**  If  ye  think  good,  give 
my  price;  and  if  not,  for- 
bear."  So  they  weighed 
for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehuvah 
said  unto  me,  "Cast  it 
unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prised  at 
by  them  I"  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah. 

And  even  this  is  doubtful;  for  the  word  above 
translated  <*  potter  "  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  *'  fur- 
nace," and  by  modem  scholars  (Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimei^-foUowing  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  **  treasury  "  *  or 


St.  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 

Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Je- 
remy the  prophet,  saying, 
**  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price 
of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed me." 


*  ^VVn.    If  thU  be  the  right  tnosUUon.  the  passsfie. 
Instead  of  being  in  agreement.  Is  directly  at  variance  wiib 
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fasiheawwct  Tessels  in  the  wilderness,  wher<>  there 
would  be  little  facility  for  making  thorn,  and  that 
the  petters'  trade  was  afterwards  carried  on  in  Pa- 
IcBtine.  Thej  had  tliemselves  been  concerned  in  the 
^tiers'  trade  in  Eg3rpt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall- 
paintings  minutelj  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process, 
which  agrees  with  sach  notices  of  the  Jewish  pmc- 
taoe  as  are  found  in  the  Prophets,  and  also  in  many 
respects  with  the  process  as  pursued  in  the  present 
■Jay.  The  clay,  when  dog,  was  trodden  by  moi's  feet 
«o  as  to  form  a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25 ;  Wisd.  xv.  7) 
[Bricks]  ;  then  placed  by  the  potter  •  on  the  wheel 
Wside  which  he  sat,  and  sliaped  by  him  with  bis 
hands.  How  early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in 
Palestine  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
was  adopted  from  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
Asc  ^  placed  on  anotlier  larger  one,  and  turned  by 
the  hand  by  an  attendant,  or  worked  by  a  treadle 
lis.  x\y,  9 ;  Jer.  xviii.  3 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29,  30 ; 
see  Tennant,  Ceylon  y  i.  452).  The  vessel  was  then 
smoothed  and  coated  with  a  glaze,^  and  finally 
Immt  in  a  flimace  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  108). 
We  find  allusions  to  the  potsherds,  t.  e,  broken  pieces' 
yf  resfiels  used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace, 
md  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean 
{»,  XXX.  14,  xIt,  9  ;  Job  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  xxii.  16 ;  Prov. 
xzri.  23 ;  Ecclus.  u.  s.). 

Earthen  vessels  were  used,  both  by  Egyptians  and 
Jews,  for  various  purposes  besides  culinaiy.  Deeds 
wei-e  kept  in  them  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  Tiles  with 
patterns  and  writing  were  common  both  in  Egypt 
iwd  Assyria,  and  were  also  in  use  in  Palestine  (Ez. 
iv.  1 ).  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment 
of  potters  (I  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whi>se  employment, 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  uway  in  the  process, 
the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its  name  (Is. 
XXX.  14).  Whether  the  term  "potter"  (Zech.  xi. 
13)  is  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be  doubted,  as 
it  may  be  taken  for  "artificer"  in  geneial,  and 
also  "  treasurer,"  as  if  the  coin  mentioneid  were  to  be 
weighed,  and  perhaps  melted  down  to  be  recoined 
(Ges.  p.  619 ;  Grotius,  Calmet,  St.  Jerome,  Hitzig, 
Birch,  Ifist,  of  Pottery,  i.  152  ;  Saalschiitz,  Ifebr, 
Arch.'u  14,  11).  [H.  W.  P.] 

POUND.  1.  A  weight.  See  Weights  and 
Mkasures. 

2.  (Mra.)  A  money  of  account,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
xxr.  14-30),  the  compaiiiwn  of  tlie  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  entrusted  money  to  his  servants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  absence  being  probably  a  fi*e- 
quent  lesson  in  our  Loi-d's  teaching  (comp.  Mark 
xiii.  32-37).  The  reference  appeai-s  to  be  to  a 
Gntk  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  tlie  talent.  At  this 
time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weighl^  of  the 
eailier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  tlie 
Hebrew,  prevaile<l  in  Palestine,  though  other  sys- 
tems must  htve  licen  occasionally  used.  The  Greek 
name  doubtless  irjime  either  t'wm  the  Hebrew  nvineh 
•r  fiom  a  common  origin  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Hebrew  talent  contained  but  fitly 
maiieiis,  and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  sup- 
iosiug  that  the  manoh  was  called  in  Palestuie  by 
iic  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to 

*  I.  "I^rt*.  part,  of  IV*,  "Dress;*'  Ktpaiuin  Jigulut. 
S.  IHB,  only  in  Dan.  it.  41 ;  Jlfulu$. 

•  D^XlIt  lit  •*  two  flMMn;"  Kifioi;  rota  (ice  Ge«.  p.  I C? 
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co;isider  the  Greek  weight  to  be  meant    [1 ALSXT^ 
Weights  and  Measures.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

PRAETO'RIUM  (wpmr^piop).  The  bend- 
quarters  of  the  Roman  militaiy  governor,  wherevier 
he  happened  to  be.  In  time  of  peace  some  one  oi 
the  best  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  re> 
sidence  of  the  proconsul  or  praetor  was  selected  for 
this  pui-pose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated  the  palace 
of  king  Hiero  at  Syracuse ;  at  Oiesarea  Umt  of  Herod 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35) ; 
and  at  Jerusalem  Uie  new  palace  erected  by  the 
same  prince  was  the  residence  of  Pilate.  This  last 
was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more  elevated,  hill  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications, the  aggregate  of  which  constituted  the  irop- 
€fifioKi}f  or  foitified  bairack.  It  was  the  dominant 
position  on  the  Western  hill,  and — at  any  rate  on 
one  side,  probably  the  Eastern — was  mounted  by  a 
flight  of  steps  (the  same  from  which  St.  Paul  made 
his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the  angiy  crowd  of  Jewt, 
Acts  xxii.  1  seqq.).  Fiom  the  level  below  the 
barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening 
into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  valley  of 
Tyi-opoeon  (separating  the  Western  from  the  Temple 
hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enoimous  stone 
blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just 
above  this  entmnce,  •'.  e.  the  N.W.  corner  [see 
Jerusalkm,  p.  1006,  and  p.  10231  stood  the  old 
citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the  fiapis,  or  Byraa, 
which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name  An- 
tonio, after  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir. 
Afler  the  Itoman  power  was  established  in  Judaea, 
a  Roman  guai-d  was  always  maintained  in  the  An- 
tonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time  being 
seems  to  be  the  official  termed  rrpariiyht  rov 
Itpov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guaitl  in  the 
Antonia  was  probably  relieved  regularly  from  the 
cohort  quartered  in  the  vaptfifioMif  and  hence  the 
plunil  form  ffrfMrrtyol  is  sometimes  used,  the 
officers,  like  the  privates,  being  changed  every  watch; 
although  it  is  veiy  conceivable  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  should  have  been  selected  for  the  service 
from  possessing  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  * 
customs,  or  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides 
the  cohort  of  regular  legionaries  there  was  probably 
an  equal  number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service 
acted  as  the  ''supports"  {Zt^i6\.afioij  coceren  oj 
the  ritjht  flank.  Acts  xxiii.  23)  of  the  former,  and 
there  were  also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  although 
it  seems  likely  that  lioth  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
waptfifioKil,  or  praetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  tlie  Roman  cohort.  The  ordinaiy  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hand^  of  the  Jewish  ofHciaJs,  whose  attendants 
{{nrfiprrai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and  clubs,  but 
without  the  regular  armour  and  the  discipline  of 
the  l^ionarie^.  When  the  latter  were  i-equiied  to 
assist  this  gendarmerie,  either  fiom  the  apprehen- 
sion of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service  was 
one  of  great  importance,  the  Jews  would  apply  to 
the  ofBoer  in  command  at  the  Antonia,  who  would 
act  so  far  under  their  orders  as  the  commander  of  s 
detachment  in  a  manufacturing  town  does  under 
the  crdei?  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  the  time  of  a 
riot  (Acts  iv.  1 ,  V.  24 ).     But  the  power  of  life  and 
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rtCAth,  or  of  r4.*gulai'  ju-ourpn^,  tie^t«l  "Hiif  with  iitt 
pnoior,  or  the  person  r«pr«Hintiij^  him  und  mm- 
mi&sioQed  by  him.  This  power,  an  J  tlwt  which 
would  Alwaji  1^  with  it,^ — the  ng^tit  to  pi-«»  what- 
trer  men  or  things  were  k«quir?ii  b^  the  public 
ciigeiiciefl, — appean  to  b«  denoted  by  the  term 
t^ovriiL,  a  tmrra  perhaps  tlie  trausdation  of  the  LatiU 
tmpenmn,  and  certainly  its  eqaivaleat.  It  was  in* 
hercQt  in  the  pni*tw  or  hi«  reprwenUtives — hence 
tJicQuelves  popuLarlj  called  i^ov^iat,  or  i^owrlut 
l94fntpaA  {Rom.  liii.  1,  3 J — and  would  be  oom- 
indtticated  to  alt  military  ofBoan  tti  ootnmand  of 
Jetacbed  piats,  such  lu  the  cmtarioa  at  Caperoaum» 
who  deacribes  liimself  a^  postiessing  summary  powers 
of'  this  kind  beivujie  he  wtui  ^n'  i^oval^  onrered  by 
tin*  pfinfp-c  of  the  imp^i-ium  (Matt»  rnu  9).  The 
^  >'yaika»  (MatL  T.  40),  the  requtsitloni 

I  itniirnds  (Matt.  r.  41),  the  iumroary 

(' .i.isninMiiJs  following  tnmBgre»«ioo  of  ovdbn 
'  Mitt,  v,  '4^)  incident  to  a  tnilitaiy  oocupatioa  of 
the  country^  of  couim'  must  hare  been  a  perpetual 
wuice  of  In  itaiion  to  the  pen^iaDtry  along  the  lines 
of  ihd  judjtjiry  i-ondft,  even  when  the  despotic  au- 
*  >\'  tjf  tlie  Roman  olfioers  might  be  cxereited 
^  triiidemtion.  Bat  such  a  ctate  of  things  also 
tiM  di'tl  cou^Unt  opportunities  to  an  unpiindpled 
iKiMier  {£t  cJrtrtrt  money  under  the  pretetice  of  a 
loan,  jw  tlie  pHce  of  exem[itii>u  fiom  pcrsoudi  ^mccft 
wUidii  he  WA&  competent  to  tnsi&t  upon,  or  af  a  bribe 
to  buy  oil  tlie  prosAcutioa  of  some  Teutlion*  charge 
Wture  a  mlJitiry  tribunal  (Matt,  v,  42;  Luke 
iii.  14). 

The  Illations  of  the  miliuiry  to  the  cinl  autb^ 
ritit«  in  Jeru^ilem  come  out  Tery  clewly  frxtm  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  Judaai  tii^t  makea 
bis  propoeition  to  betray  Je^ua  to  the  chief  priats, 
n  confei-enw  b  held  between  them  and  the  ffrpu- 
tt;7oI  as  to  the  mode  of  eil'ectiog  the  object  (Luke 
xixi*  4),  Tho  plan  involved  the  aasemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night,  and  Homao 
jmlousy  ftirbad  such  a  thing,  except  uaditr  the  aur- 
veilUncsi?  of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement 
WM  accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which 
would  natumlly  be  dmwn  from  the  Antonia.  At 
the  jip|K»int«Ki  hour  Judos  comes  and  toke^  with 
him  **lhe  titMi[is,"^  together  witli  a  number  of 
police  {tmiptrat}  under  the  onieiii  of  tlie  high- 
prie»t«  and  Phiirisees  (John  xvul.  3)*  When  the 
appreheimion  of  Joftis  takes  place,  boweverf  thei-e 
is  Kuirely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  mill* 
tiry,  Matthew  and  Mark  altogetlier  ignore  tbt^ir 
taking  any  part  in  the  procectiing.  Fimn  St.  Luke's 
aceoiint  one  is  Je^l  to  suppose  tliat  tlic  military 
comiuandtfr  posted  his  men  ontiide  the  gardeu.  and 
entered  hitiiself  with  the  Jewish  authorities  (xxii. 
3'i).  Thiit  is  exnctly  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  ciLi^umstances.  It  was  tlie  busiiveae  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  offender, 
aud  of  the  Roman  oiEcer  tv  take  care  that  the  pro- 
ceeding led  to  no  breach  of  tJic  public  peace.  But 
when  appi'YLended,  the  lioman  offirei'  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  custody  of  the  ofTeDder,  aud  accot^- 
'^giy  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the  wrists  to 
I  wo  Noldjers  (Acta  xxi.  :\ii)  and  carry  him  off.  Here 
St*  Johto  accordingly  giv«s  another  glimpse  of  the 
preseaoe  of  the  tniLtary : — "  the  troops  t^m^  and 
iMe  ehiiuirch  ttui  the  officers  of  the  Jews  apprehended 
Jnus,  and  pui  him  in  bttndji  and  led  biro  away,  first 
«f  all  to  Aqjmj"  (xviii.  12).     The  insult*  which 
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Paul  U)  [  ,;  ...  ,  .^utptj  to  aotaiD  lAftat 
that  so  riolent  an  atlAck  was  ca^t  M  htt  W  ^ 
o-owd  (Acts  zjcii.  24).  Y<t  tliit  later  v  0^^ 
eiily  a  typical  apeciinea  of  t^  fetlibi  ^A  f» 
vailed  among  the  ootu|u«raA  of  Jtxkea  it  ym^m 
to  the  conquered.  TW  <Mdehii|t  tbi  enarilMill 
nntive  cnminal  would  ia  atoitf-diM  1 
of  a  huudre^l,  have  htuxk  r^^^vdad  hf  a 
iiace  as  a  eimpl  j  mini«l«riiii  oi^— ^«m  wIA^  i 
ottly  be  was  competetit  to  pcrlonn,  Uftitf^ 
the  pcrfoimauoe  waa  unworthy  eif  a  moq  *  ' 
It  is  probable  that  th«t  b«Jtatina  «/ 
due  rather  to  a  aapenti^ooa  %mt  ol 
dresun,  than  to  a  msme  di  ya/itkim  m  a 
hamanity  towajda  an  itnHriAtad  af  «4«i 
at  any  rate  aach  an  <>;q)latuit»ciQ  i*  swvt 
ance  with  what  we  kikow  of  ihe  iaaLi^ 
among  bis  dasa  in  that  s^e. 

When  At  lust    Pilate^s  ^ort  %o  mm  m 
defeated  by  the  detertniAatKn  af  the  jMn 
fiarnbbns,  and   he   had   tatliai,  If  m 
hands  b  the  pnteaoe  of  Hi*  piopli;,  1^ 
Qonsent  to  the  Judgment  fraiiwd  «c  lh»  | 
the  Sfadiodiim,  but  mitst  Wt^Mdilsi 


a  merely  mmiateiial  ««,—,„ 

the  fomial  iiiaictkm  of  th* 

His  lictors  tak«  Jeana  and 

of  scouiqgiDg  upoQ  Him  la  1 

xxvii.  26\   Thia,  in  the  kvn«»  idi 

aary  prelim iiiarj  to  cnptlal  trmh  1  ■    1. 

Jesus  act  beeti  an  alien,  hia  htmk  waaAl  1 

fftrack  off  bj  the  lioton 

But  cruciilxioa  being  Ih*  1 

that  ca*e,    a    di^en&l   «« 

The  execution  must  ^ifctt  Bbor  bf  ite  ka^^i^ 
military,  and  Jesus  U  1m»M  9WW  tett  c»^^ 
to  theee.     Thej  take  Bin  aft*  tkr  bmI^*^ 
master  t^  *^*a^^  -rVrf     tmt  awA  ¥^f^ 
which  ia  00  dutv  at  the  •#—»  (Hitt.  o%S» 
Mark  xt.  1  G  U      Wliita  a  i^tanoa**  CB«i  • 
told  off  for  the  purf«>*  of  .^«-.- i^  )o^  « 
two  oom  I 
selves  in 

fMatt.    ixvn.  ,      j^ 

2-3),  I-ihitr.   u  ^j 

being  prababl^    .  „.u. 
Ujs  wi£t    dnmn  still  1 
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hfli  already  dcliTered  JesuA  ov^r  to  raecntion,  and 
what  if  uikinE  place  is  merely  the  ordinary  oonrse,^ 
'm  ornnm  out  again  to  tlie  p^pIe  to  protevt  that  he 
ia  pacsiye  in  the  matter,  and  that  tKey  most  take 
the  prisoner,  there  before  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of 
Boekwy.  aiid  crucify  Him  (John  xii.  4-6).  On 
tMr  reply  that  Jesus  had  asserted  Himself  to  be 
the  !Son  of  (kni,  Pilate's  fears  are  still  more  roustHl, 
Mid  at  laflt  he  is  only  induced  to  go  on  with  the 
HiUUary  execution,  for  which  he  is  Inmself  respon- 
sible, by  the  throat  of  a  chai'ge  of  treason  against 
Caesar  in  the  event  of  his  not  doin^  so  (John  zix. 
7-l.H).  Sitting  then  solemnly  on  the  hema^  and  pro- 
ducing Jmus,  who  in  the  meantime  has  had  His  own 
dotbes  put  uprin  Him,  he  formally  delirers  Him  up 
to  be  crucitietl  in  such  a  manner  an  to  make  it 
appmr  that  he  is  acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  the  emperor  ^Joim  xix.  13-16). 

The  centurion's  guani  now  pmce&l  with  the  pii- 
■onen  to  <lol;n>thn,  Jesuit  himself  carrying  the  cnwM- 

S'eoe  of  W(Km1  to  which  lib  hxuMls  were  to  he  nailed, 
^eak  from  lom  of  blood,  the  miult  of  the  «oourgin};. 
He  is  unable  to  proceed ;    but  ju»t  as  they  ai-e 
leayin^  the  gate  they  meet  Simitu  the  Cyivninn, 
ami   at  oni«   ubc  the   military  right   of  prcstting 
(AyTfl^vfiv)  him  (t>r  the  public  itervice.     Arrive«l 
at  the  ii|Mit,  four  soldiers  are  told  ofl'  fur  the  biisintw 
of   the   executioner,    the    remainder    kei'ping   the 
gmunil.    Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands, 
auii  a  third  the  fi<et,  while  tlie  fourth  drove  in  the 
naiK     Hence  the  distribution  of  the  puments  into 
font  piirtji.     Tho  i>eiiturion  in  command,  the  priu- 
nifml  Jewish  olliiiiU  and  their  acqiuiiiitnnoe  (hence 
probnblr  St.  JcOm  xviii.  15),  and  the  tieari-st  rela- 
tions o^  J«it»  (John  xix.  26,  27),  might  naturally 
bt  admitted  within  the  conlon^-a  square  of  pt>rhaps 
HH>  yard-i.     Tho  people  would  he  kept  outnide  of 
thia,  hut  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to 
rend  the  title,  **  Jesus  the  NaJuuxne,  tlie  King  of  the 
J^wn,**  or  at  any  rate  to  jpitlier  its  general  meiuiing.* 
Hie  whole  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  nn<i  the  women 
who  had  fi>lloweil   Him  from  <ialilei' — too  much 
■Hiicfeil  to  mix  witli  the  crowd  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  too  numerous   to  obtain  admission 
iaaide  the  ooidon — looked  on  from  a  distance  [,kwh 
Majg^d#ty)f  doubtlexs  from  the  hill  on  the  other  sitle 
wt  tJM  Talley  of  Kedron — a  distant^  of  not  more 
Hym  (KK)  or  700  yards,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Fergushon's 
rtow  of  the  site  of  Golgotlia.'   Tiie  vessel  rontjiining 
rine«:ar  (John  xix.  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon 
tmr  tlw  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  who«e  duty  it  was  to 
rnnain  nnderarms  (Matt,  xxvii.  36)  until  the  death 
of  the  piisoneiv,  the  centurion  in  command  being 
I— pnnsible  for  their  not  being  taken  down  alive. 
Had  the  Jews  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of 
th*  bodies,  in  onler  not  to  shock  the  e}'es  of  the 
pMiple  coming  in  from  the  country  on  the  following 
S/kfrn  the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end 
91*  their  watch,  and  their  place  supplio<l  by  others 
«atil  death  took  place.     The  jealousy  with  which 
■B^  interferenc  with  the  regular  couiw  of  a  mili- 
^  oxccntiftn  was  regardc«i  n]i|»ears  fn>m  the  ap> 
Uion  of  the  Jews  to  Pibte — not  to  the  centu- 
911— to  have  the  prisouers  dis|atched  by  breaking 

»  Herod's  inurd  hsd  pnreued  precisely  the  same  bratal 
H»i«6l  J«si  befiirr. 

•  'llie  laitiv  mip|Miri(loD  Is  perhaps  the  more  correct,  as 
^9  four  KvugellHts  fche  four  dlfl^reut  fomis. 

*  Tbo  two  Arei  KvmigelUts  name  Mary  JIaiPlalen  among 
fca^  women  (Malt,  xavli.  56;  lUrk  xv.  4U).    St.  Jobs 

am—  biY.  t/>Kethef  vV*-  thi'  lAjrd's  Mulhcr,  and  Mary 
'pgpam,  aa  at  tae  side  of  tbt  atm. 
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their  legs.  For  the  perfoi-mance  of  this  duty  othei 
soliliers  were  dis|)atched  (xix.  «V2J,  not  merely  per- 
mission  given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  openiticc 
performed.  Kven  for  the  watching  of  the  eepuichic 
recourse  is  had  to  Pilate,  who  bids  the  appli-^unte 
•'  Uke  a  guard"  (Matt,  xxvii  65),  which  1he>  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  that  prac* 
tised  in  the  custody  of  the  sacrel  robes  of  the  high 
pinest  in  the  Antonia  ^Jutteph.  Ard,  xv.  11,  §4). 

The  Frnetorian  camp  at  lU>me,  to  which  St  PkiU 
refera  fPhil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the  Empeitir 
Tilwriiis,  acting  un«ier  the  advice  of  Sejanua.  Beftn 
that  time  the  guaids  were  billetted  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  city.  It  stoal  outside  the  walls,  at 
•ome  distance  short  of  the  fouilh  milestone,  and  sc 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  ro«d, 
that  Nero,  iu  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  the  house  of  his  frrvdman  Pliaon,  which  was 
situated  between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the 
soldiers  within  for  tialba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasiar 
the  hoiiseK  seem  to  have  extended  so  fiu*  as  to  reaeb 
it  (Tacitus,  Antutl.  iv.  2;  Suetonius,  Tib,  37, 
Seron,  4K;  Plin.  //.  N,  iii.  5).  From  the  first, 
buildin<;8  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlere 
and  others.  .St.  Paul  appeant  to  have  been  per^ 
milted  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to 
speak,  '*  within  the  rules"  of  the  Prutorium  (Acta 
XXV iii.  :iO),  although  still  under  the  custody  of  a 
soldier.  [J.  W.  B.] 

PRAYER.  The  wonU  geneially  used  in  the  O.T. 
are  Hjnn  (from  ro«>t  |3n,  "  to  incline,"  "  to  be 
gracious,''  whence  in  Hithp.  **to  entreat  grace  or 
nie»-cy  ") :  LXX.  (generally),  S^iyo'if :  Vulg.  dqprt' 

cath :  and  n?pn  (from  root  77B,  ••  to  judge," 
whence  in  Hithp.'  *'  to  seek  judgment ") :  LXX. 
wpoirtuxh '  Vulg.  oratio.  The  latter  is  used  to 
express  interoHMUT  prayer.  The  two  words  point 
to  the  two  chief  ohjt.>cU  sought  in  prayer,  viz.  the 

j  picvHJence  of  right  and  tnith,  and  the  gitl  of  merer. 

I  Tlie  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  touch  brieHy 
on  (1)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  etficary  of  pi-ayer ;  (2)  its  directions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  piayer ;  (3)  its  typos  and 
example:*  of  prayer. 

(1.)  Scriptui-e  doea  not  give  any  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  mysteiy  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  ilitliculty  of  undeiatamling  its  real  eAieacy  arisfa 
chietiy  from  two  sources:  from  the  belief  that  man 
lives  umler  general  laws,  which  in  all  cases  must 
In*  fultilUtl  unaltrrably ;  and  the  opposing  belief 
that  he  ii»  nuuiter  of  his  own  dntiuy,  ami  need  pray 
for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  ditlUnilty  is  even 
increase«l  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a  Per- 
sonal God  tor  the  sense  of  an  Imiteiwnal  Destiny; 
since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  Uod  se^m 
to  render  pmyer  usele<«,  but  His  wi^om  and  Inve, 
giving  fi-eely  to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him,  np|imr 
to  make  it  neeiUess. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  the 
former  element  being  6ir  the  more  important:  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  abeolutc 
uselcAsness  of  prayer.*     But  the  universal  instinct 

■  See  the  well-known  lines:— 

"  lYnnlttM  ipnis  expendere  Nmninlbw,  qold 
Onnvi-ntat  iiohtak  rebuM)ne  sit  utile  noelila. 
Cartor  t%i  Ults  bomo  quam  slbi." 

JcT.  Hat.  z.  M»4M9L 

And  the  older  qooUtfoQ,  rstared  W  lij  I'.alo  {iic  H 
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•f  frmviu',   l«hig  too   etroti^   fur  ^di   reamiiin|;, 

rBixIly  et.ncl«d  as  b  compromise  tlie  use  ©f  prayer 
gt)o»l  iu  the  ahatract  (the  **  meiM  tami  in  oorpore 
•oflt**');  a  :onipixKuJ»e  tlieoi^iGilly  liable  to  the 
AADie  dirfitfiikiw,  but  wboI«romp  in  its  pnctiml 
tdect,    A  far  more  daogeroii*  compromUe  wn*  that 

iiji>pted  by  iom^  -'  '       ^ —   ^-*i,   -  *t ..  u„ 

^iD'J  At  liu-ge, 

growtii  fttKnj  til. 

fionpe  theret'i,  and  ciiunttHl  the  ibrtnei'  qa  beiougui^ 

eiitirdy  to  inao,  while  allotrtiip;  die  Litter  to  b«!  gitu 

of  Uie  gods,  aci]  ihcreibrc  to  be  tit  objects  of  pmycrJ' 

The  mits-t  obrious  &cA\ie  ftxnn  these  dJfficulUis  is 
to  lidl  back  on  the  mere  subjectire  eft'ect  of  prayer, 
and  to  eiippise  that  iu  only  object  is  to  pix>duce  on 
tihe  tnind  that  consdousneafi  of  dependence  which 
Itmdi  to  lyth,  and  thnt  leose  of  God's  protection 
uk!  nifTcy  whidi  fosters  lore.  These  beii^  the 
onudiiiotia  of  recdriug.  or  at  least  of  rightly  entering 
into,  God'i  IjJes&iiiga^  it  i^  thought  that  m  it^  en-^ 
tioiimgtfinent  of  t^ieni  all  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
pmyer  consdat. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  th«docfcrln«  of  spmtutd 
inijuciice,  ft  euttjely  di^poMis  of  the  Utter  didiculty, 
*tocs  not  H>  entirely  *oU'e  that  pail  of  the  myfitery 
which  depcttda  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  plarr  » 
cleiirJy  before  us,  and  eniphiu^izcs  most  stii  ; 
thtwe  doctrines  oa  which  the  dirticulty  turns,  i 
reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to  the  will  or 
pemiiasioii  of  God^  and  of  all  bleating^  to  His  frte 
pace,  is  indeed  the  lending  idea  of  all  its  parts, 
historical^  prophetic,  and  doctrinal ;  and  this  general 
'*lea  t*  eJiprealy  dwelt  upon  in  ita  application  to 
the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
**  HetLvejily  Father  knoweth  what  tliiug^  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  Hioif"  is  not  only  eanncinted 
in  plain  teim^  by  our  Loi\l^  but  is  at  all  times 
implied  in  the  rery  form  and  nature  of  all  Scrips 
tural  pray(>i-s;  and  rooi^orer,  the  ignorance  of  uaui, 
who  *•  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  might,** 
and  his  consequent  need  of  the  Diriae  guidance  in 
DrayeT}  are  dwelt  ujioa  with  equal  eaniestnecs. 
xtitf  while  this  is  BO,  on  the  other  hand  the  instinct 
«f  pmyer  is  soletnnly  sanctioned  and  enfbroed  in 
every  iinge.  Ivot  only  is  itji  subjective  effect  nf- 
seit&d,  but  itd  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a  means 
appoint4?d  by  God  for  obtninini?  blessing,  is  both 
implied  arid  expressed  in  the  pbiiiiest  terms.  As 
we  are  bidden  to  pmy  for  geneml  spiritual  biissings, 
in  which  instance  it  mig^ht  peem  ns  if  prayer  were 
litnply  a  means  of  piTjiaring  the  heart,  and  so 
making  it  capable  of  recttivtng  them  \  so  aUo  are 
we  encouraged  to  a.sk  special  blessing,  both  spi- 
rit ual  And  tenipnvl,  in  ho|»e  that  thus  (and  Urns 
only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  othej^s,  e*^nally  tfpecwd  and  confident,  in  tnist 
thst  an  efieet,  whirh  in  this  cum  cannot  p(^<5kbly 
be  subjective  to  oun^Ives,  will  be  gmntiNl  in  mir 
pray 'i  a.  The  commiind  is  enforced  by  din*ct  pro- 
misex  sif rh  ns  that  in  the  Sermon  on  ttie  Mount 
(Hut.  vii,  7,  8),  of  the  clearest  and  most  cx^tn- 
pi'liii^nnvc  character;  by  the  etumpl?  of  all  ^  •■ 
*n'i  of  our  Ix)rd  Himself;  and  by  historical  w 
jf  ^ych  elfec.  as  giunttfd  to  prayer  :■■ ' 

Thus,  as  usual  in  tlie  case  ot  sti 
two  appMrently  opposite  truths  arc       / 
causa  they  ai«  needtul  to  man's  com'^ption  of  his 
ftktioQ  to  God ;  their  reconcilement  is  uot, 
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cm.  11-15).     In  Utfv  tiiiiw  it  cf'rtiiiily  grew  into  ! 
ft  r«pikr  wrriee,  both  in  the  Temple  aiul  in  the 

Bat,  beudfli  thm  public  prarer,  it  wm  the  custom 
jf  ftU  at  Jerusalifin  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at  r»- 
fnUr  hours  if  poMiible,  fur  private  pmjer  ( nee  Luke 
iriii.  10 ;  ActA  iii.  1)  ;  and  th(««  who  were  abwnt 
were  <ront  to  **  open  their  windows  towards  Jem- 
Mltm,**  and  my  **  towards "  the  place  of  (iod's 
Prwenoe  (1  K.  viii.  46-49 ;  i>an.  vi.  10 ;  I'i.  ▼.  7, 
iiriii.  2 ;  csxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do  this  was 
pofsiblf  one  reoson,  imlependently  of  other  and 
more  cbrious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or  the 
■Mostjun-top  wero  chosen  pUces  of  private  prajrr. 

The  regular  hours  of  prajer  seem  to  have  }«eii 
three  (see  Ps.1t.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  **  the  evening," 
that  it,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3),  the  hour 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  iz.  21) ;  the  **  morn- 
ing," that  is,  the  third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15j.  Uiat  of 
the  morning  Mu:riHce ;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  **  noon-  j 
dfty."  To  these  would  natui-ally  be  added  some  ' 
pnjer  at  rising  and  lying  down  to  sleep;  and 
tbeoce  might  easily  be  developed  (by  the  love  of 
the  mystic  number  Mven),  the  '*  Kcven  timcsailny  " 
of  Pis.  cxii.  164,  if  this  is  to  be  liter.illy  understoui, 
Olid  theMven  hours  of  niayer  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Sime  at  leant  of  these  hours  seem  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally obwrved  by  religious  men  in  private  prayer 
ot  home,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  occu|Kiti(m  and  in 
the  Ktreets  (.Matt.  vi.  5'.  <iiiice  Wfore  meat  would 
Mem  to  liave  betm  an  o<|iially  common  practice  (see 
Matt.  XV.  :t6  ;  Act^  xxvii.  'Xo). 

The  pOKtuie  of  priyer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
UiTebaen  most  ot>enst-tnding  (1  Sam.  i.  26  ;  Matt. 
tI.  5;  Mark  xi.  2r>;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  otlered  with  «<]iecial  wiemnity,  and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed  by 
kneeling  { 1  K.  viii.  54;  comp.  2  Chr.  vi.  i:) ;  Kzr. 
is.  5;  Pk.  zcv.  6;  Dan.  vi.  lOi;  or  piwtnitiou 
( Joah.  vii.  6  ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  ;  Noh.  viii.  6).  The 
honds  were  **  lit^ed  u]>,"  or  **  Kpromi  out  **  before 
the  Lord  (Pa.  xxviii.  2,  cxxziv.  2;  Ex.  iz.  33, 
he,  Ik.)  In  the  Chhstian  Church  no  posture  \^ 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  exc«?]>ting  that  of  kneeling  ; 
•oo  Acta  vii.  ^t  (St.  Stephen)  ;  iz.  40  (."^t.  Peter) ; 
MX.  36,  zxi.  5  (St.  Paul ) ;  jierhapA  from  imitation  of 
the  example  of  our  \jo\t\  in  (icth.semane  (on  which 
oooosion  alone  Hii^  posture  in  prayer  is  recorded). 
In  after-times,  ns  is  well  known,  this  posture  was 
varied  by  the  custom  of  stinding  in  prayer  on  the 
I.ord*a-day,  anfl  during  the  i^eriod  fit>m  Vjoter  to 
Whit-Sunday,  in  order  to  cumnumorate  His  resui^ 
faction,  and  our  hpi ritual  resurrection  in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  Foi-m  of  Prayer  jjiven  for  j»er^ 
■lotirl  nae  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
1^15,  eoonccted  with  the  otienng  of  tithes  and  tii-st- 
ilruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  the  important 
alctneuts  of  priyer,  ai:knnwliHlgment  of  <  iod'.s  mercy.  > 
ailf*<le>1i«Ation,  and  prayer  fi>r  future  bU*ssing.  To 
thia  may  )irrhMp  W  mdUM  the  threefold  blessing  of 
Niioi.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in  a  precatory 
Ibm  ;  and  tlie  khort  pmyers  of  Momk  (Num.  z.  3;'}, 
31S I  at  the  moviu};  an<l  ri>>tin<;  of  thi>  cloud,  the 
former  of  wliirh  w.ia  tiie  germ  of  the  6Sth  Phulni. 

ludeetl  the  fonnn  given,  ovidiiitly  with  a  view  to 

pcaMrvation  n:)<l  constant  us(%  are  i-nthtT  hymns  ui 

«n{:Btlinn  prayers  pio|>erly  mi  calleii.  altiiough  they 

Stteu  contain  supplication.     Scatt*'i-ed  throuj^h  the  ' 

•.  tbtorical  iMioks,  wi'  luive  the  Sm^:  of  Moses,  ttvi>jU  ■. 

^  a  the  children  of  Ur.w\  (t)eut.  zxxii.  1-43) ;  liis  . 

ytm  im{K>rtant  Mm^^H  aO^r  the  |vusi|L:e  of  die  lied  j 

^4m  (El.  XT.  1-19;  aid  at  the  springing  out  01  :««m 

vou  u. 
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water  (Num.  xxi.  17,  IK);  the  Song  ot  Liekonoi 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v. ) ;  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Saii*. 
ii.  1-10  (the  effect  of  which  is  seon  by  reference  to 
the  Magnificat;;  and  the  Song  of  llavid  (Ps. 
zviii.),  tingled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  Hut  aftei 
Daxid's  time,  the  existence  and  use  of  the  IValms, 
r£td  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  Looks,  nnd 
of  the  prayers  which  they  contain,  must  ha\e  teudeil 
to  tiz  this  Psalmic  chaiactcr  on  all  Jewish  prayer. 
The  effect  is  aeen  plainly  in  the  fom.  of  Hezek.ah  k 
preyeri  in  2  K.  ziz.  15^19 ;  Is.  zxxviii.  9-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
two  moAt  remarkable  are  those  of  Solonrxm  at  the 
dedication  ot  the  Toniple  d  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of 
Joshua  the  high-prie»t .  awl  his  colleagues,  afier  the 
captivity  (Neh.  iz.  5-;»H;.*  The  former  is  a  piayer 
for  <iod*s  presence  with  His  people  in  time  of  na- 
tional defeat  (vers.  33,  'M),  famine  or  iM>>tilence 
'3r>-37),  war  r44,  4:>),  and  r»]itivity  (4»3-,')<»^,  and 
with  nich  iinlividual  Jew  anil  i»t ranker  (41-43)  wliv 
mav  wni>hip  in  the  Temple.  The  latter  contains  a 
lecital  of  all  <  iod's  bles.Mi»ipf  to  tlie  chiMifn  of  Nntei 
fiom  Abraham  to  the  captivity,  a  contt'SMitn  of  thoir 
continual  sins,  aiul  a  fresh  iledication  of  tlieniM'lvca 
to  the  Covenant.  It  is  cloar  that  Imtli  aie  likely 
to  have  t'\rn*iiiftl  n  ^(tiong  litur^it^l  intlueure,  anil 
aci-f>niin<;lT  we  timl  that  the  public  prayi-r  in  thi* 
Temple,  ahiiady  i-eferroil  to,  h.id  in  our  I.onl's  time 
grown  int<i  a  kind  of  lituriiy.  IVfore  ami  duiini; 
the  Mncrilice  there  was  a  prayer  that  (Itnl  wouM 
put  it  into  their  heartji  tt»  love  and  foar  llini  ;  tln'n 
a  re{ieating  of  thf  Ten  (.VmMianduieiit.s  and  of  the 
passives  wiitti>n  on  their  pliylactfnw  [li:oNr- 
LKTS];  nezt  thnH»  or  four  j»rayfi-s,  and  asiiijH 
tiims  of  glory  to  <;(h1  ;  and  the  blcshing  fioni  Num. 
vi.  24-26,  *•  Tlie  Lord  bli«ss  th»v,"  A:c.,  rl(Ke.i  this 
service.  Aftei-wanK,  at  the  ot1enn<r  of  the  nn-ai- 
otfering,  there  (blloweil  the  singing  of  |l^alinls,  1  v^iu- 
Inrly  fixed  for  cni'h  day  of  the  we«'k.  or  siNviiilly 
ap{H>inted  for  the  great  festivaU  (m-<  Bingli:un,  b. 
ziii.  ch.  V.  sei't.  4).  A  somewhat  »iiiiilar  littirgy 
fiu-meil  a  regular  }iart  of  the  Synagogue  worship,  in 
which  thei^  w.is  a  n^ular  minister,  as  the  lo:uler  of 

prayer  (T^S'Vn    H*???,  'Megatus  ecclesiae'*);  and 

public  prayer, a.'i  well  aa  private, was  the  s|i(vial  ol'jrrt 
of  the  Proseuchae.  It  appears  al^,  fVoni  the  qut^tiuii 
of  the  disciples  in  I.uke  zi.  1,  and  fiom  .lt>wi>li  tra- 
dition, that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day  ga\  e  K)«ciai 
forms  of  prayer  to  their  disi'iples,  as  the  boilge  of 
titeir  discipleship  and  the  be»>t  fiuits  of  their  loiming. 
AH  Christian  piayer  is,  of  course.  Inseii  on  tlw 
lord's  l^yer;  but  it^  spirit  is  b1>o  guideil  h/  that 
of  HiH  prayer  in  (letlisemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
reconle«l  by  St.  John  (ch.  zvii.),  the  lie^^inning  of 
His  great  work  of  inteix^esnion.  1'lie  first  Is  the 
comprehensive  ty|ie  of  the  Mmplest  and  most  uni- 
vernai  prayer:  the  second  justities  prayers  tor  hpecid 
bli'ssings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  tliem  by  perfect 
ivsignation  to  <iod's  will;  the  last,  dwelhng  as  it 
does  on  the  knowlp>i>:e  and  trioriticititMi  ot  <ioI. 
and  the  c«)mniunion  of  man  with  Him.  as  the  one 
objM  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of  the  hicli*'^t 
and  n)0!<t  s|>iritual  devotion.  Tlie  1.4)^1^  i'layei 
ii:Ls  given  tlie  fuim  uiiil  tone  of  all  oiiliir:i.v  <'hiis< 
tiaii  piuyrr;  it  has  tixfsi,  .-u  it>  lr:iii  1.^'  i<mi..  ipli-s, 
<>iip.i<li<-ity  and  ciiutiiiviicf  in  Our  Father,  inniniuuity 
iif  .syiii}vithy  with  all  nif:i.  and  prai't  ("zil  nfeitii'f 
tn  our  own  life;  it  Iki^  -hewn,  u  its  true  cibjei't>, 
<ii>t  the  gloiy  of  <iuil.  and  next  the  m.-tib  ot  laani 
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To  th*  iiit«ie#aM>ij  pnijrer,  we  mny  tmce  np  Its 
ttimaoiudc«itel  €l-!Ki«it^  its  des-re  of  that  ooinmti> 
oiou  thj-oug::  :?t»  with  the  nature  of  ilod,  wliidi  i& 
tne  ^^ret  of  slF.  ndiridual  holicesti,  and  of  all  ootiw 
inanity  with  men. 

The  influence  of  theip  pniyprs  it  rooi^  distinctly 
trftoed  in  the  pinjcrs  contained  in  the  Epiittlo  <«i«e 
Kph.  ill.  H-21 ;  \Um.  xvu  'J*Vl!7 ;  Phil.  i.  d-W; 
CoL  L  9-15  ;  Heh.  liji.  2'i,  t21  ;  !  Pet.  v.  10,  11, 
iic.\  than  in  those  I'ecotilal  in  the  Act&  The  pubhc 
pfnyer,  which  fwm  tlie  begiimiug  becime  the  prio- 
dple  of  life  jiud  unity  in  the  Church  (fiee  Adts  il. 
*'i  ;  and  eomp.  i.  24,  25,  i?.  24-30,  Yi.  6,  lii.  5, 
xiii.  2,  3,  xvi.  25»  u.  'M^  txi.  5),  dthough  doubt' 
lees  alwAVfi  including  the  Loitl'A  Prnyerp  probably 
M  the  Hi«t  iniitaiice  took  much  of  its  form  aiid  ftyle 
from  the  prayers  of  the  syiwigogues.  The  only  form 
gireQ  (besides  the  very  short  one  of  Acts  i.  24,  25)i 
QWolUni^  tui  it  does,  (Acts  iv,  24-30}  on  the  Scri[K 
tures  of  the  O.  T.  in  their  npplicntton  to  our  Lord, 
■eems  to  mark  this  connexion.  It  wm  probnblj  by 
de'jiet'*  that  they  assutnej  the  distinctively  Chri** 
linn  chnitttter. 

In  the  record  of  pi-nyem  accepted  and  gimnted  br 
God.  we  obierre,  as  alwap,  a  tipeciid  a>iuptatiou  to 
the  \^iifxl  of  HbdispetifiatioQf  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  piiU'iai'chaJ  period,  they  have  the  siifipk  and 
cluldlike  tone  of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple 
and  appnreittly  trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life. 
Such  are  tlio  pniyer*  of  Abraham  for  cJitKli^n 
(Gen.  tv,  2,  3);  for  Ishmnel  (xrii.  18);  of  Isaac 
for  Hebob\h  {x%\.  21);  of  Abralmm'fi  servant  in 
Meso|wjtamiA  (xxir.  12>14) ;  although  iometitnes 
they  take  a  wider  tnnge  in  iiiiieroirsRion,  a*  with 
Abnahnm  for  Sodom  (<icn,  xviii.  2:^.'V2),  .and  tor 
AbifoelecH  (xx«  7^  17)*  In  the  Mottaiu  iieriocl 
they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  tmtional 
l>ea]ii]g:;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession  for  the 
cbo^ti  {KKTple;  jts  by  Mo:;e»  (Num.  xt.  2,  xii.  13, 
xxi.  7);  by  Sftroud'(l  Sam*  di.  5,  xii.  19,  23); 
by  Dand  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  18);  by  Hettkiah 
r2  K.  Jdi.  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xU,  4;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  20);  by  Lhniel  (Lifta.  ix.  20,  21);  or  of 
prayer  tor  national  victory,  a»  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
tiv.  11);  Jehosfiaphftt  (2  Chr,  ixl  G-12).  More 
imrely  are  they  for  individuAlji,  as  in  the  pniyer  of 
Hnnnah  (1  Sam.  i.  12)  ;  in  that  of  Hezekioh  in  his 
fiickneas  (2  K.  xx.  2);  the  interceision  of  Samuel 
r»»r  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35),  kc.  A  sjiecial  clasa 
art?  those  which  pi'ccedt'  and  i^fer  to  the  eierciae  of 
mii'ttiMiIoiis  power;  as  bv  Mo«c»  (Ex.  yiii.  12,  30, 
rr,  25);  by  Elijah  at  Zjuephath  (1  K.  xrii,  20) 
4«ud  Oarmel  (I  K.  xviii,  30,  37);  by  Klisiia  at 
Shunem  (2  K,  iv.  .S:4)  and  fiothan  (\i,  17,  18  i; 
by  Isaiidi  (2  K.  xx.  M);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tahitha 
(Acte  ix.  40)  ;  by  the  elden*  of  the  ChuiTch  CJamei 
ir.  14,  15,  16).  In  tlte  New  Testament  they  have 
a  moi'e  direetlj  Kpl ritual  bmfing;  such  as  the 
pmyer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and  grace 
(AcU  ir.  24-.30);  of  the  Apostle*  for  their  . Sa- 
Liii:!! tan  converts  (viii.  15);  ofComeliut  for  g:uid- 
n-joe  (X,  4,  31) ;  of  the  Church  for  St.  Peter  fxii. 
51 ;  of  St.  Paul  at  Philfppi  (x\'i.  25);  of  St.  Paul 
A^iuftt  the  thorn  la  the  flesh  answered!,  although 
not  panted  (2  C4jr,  xVu  7-9),  &c.  It  would  frf-em 
the  trtteiitioa  of  Holy  Scripture  to  tnco'inige  all 
pmyet ,  more  e^peciaHr  intercettfoD,  in  all  relatione, 
?od  for  Jill  righteous  objects.  [A,  B.] 

PBESENTS.     [diFTS.] 
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C««Uf boat  that  of  n  /erenoe  for  the  Ijiw  of  J»- 
kOfah,  and  th^  pnestly  oiilcr  which  it  established. 
k  conjecture  midwAj  botween  these  two  extivinei 
b  perhapa  peHniiatible.  Uivid  and  his  sons  may 
nave  been  adniitteil,  not  to  distinctively  priestly 
wta,  audi  as  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40 ;  '2  Chr. 
»vi.  18),  but  to  au  honomry,  titular  priesthood. 
To  vear  the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi  14), 
at  the  time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of  the 
ordar  (1  Sam.  zzii.  18),  to  jom  the  priests  and 
Lcrites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  hav«  been 
coQoeded,  with  no  derlation  from  the  law,  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  house.*  There  are  some  in> 
dicntions  that  these  functions  (possibly  this  litur- 
gical rHiremeot  from  public  life)  ware  the  lot  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succesbljn,  and  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  mi'k^i-poration,  o  the  hou«e  of  Nathan  as 
distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii.  12).  The 
very  name  Nathan,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  Nethi- 
Bim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication,  f  N  ktiiinim.] 
The  title  Cohrn  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Kathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The  genealiigy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  indivltti  many  names— Levi, 
Elieaer,  Malchi,  Jochanaii,  Mattathias  Heli — which 
appear  elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 
Thti  mention  in  1  Ksdr.  v.  5,  of  Joiakim  as  the 
■00  of  Zerubbabel,  while  in  Neh.  xii.  lO  he  appears 
ftp  the  son  of  Jethua,  the  son  of  Jowdek,  indicates, 
tUfaer  a  strange  confusion  or  a  connexion,  as  yet 
hupeileL'tly  understood,  between  the  two  families.^ 
The  same  oxplanation  applies  to  the  parallel  cases  of 
Iim  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx.  26),  where  fhe  LXX. 
giTCS  /ffedff.  It  is  noticeable  th.it  this  use  of  the 
title  it  confined  to  the  i-eigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  that  the  svnonvm  **  at  tlie  king's  hand  " 
of  1  Chr.  zviii.  17  is  u.sed  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  2  of  the 
•ons  of  A«ph  as  **  prophesying "  under  their  head 
or  fcther,  and  of  the  relation  of  Asaph  himself  to 
DAvid  in  the  choral  ser\'ice  of  the  Temple. 

Oi-igin. — ^The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects  itself, 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the  consci- 
ousness, more  or  less  distinct,  of  ain.  Men  feel  that 
they  have  bi-oken  a  Uw.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach  it. 
They  crave  for  the  intervention  of  some  one  of  whom 
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•  The  apocryphal  Uteratnre  of  the  N.  T.,  worthless  as 
■  wItmsB  to  a  fact,  may  pertups  be  received  as  an  indl- 
ation  of  the  feeling  which  mw  in  the  boose  and  lineage 
of  David  a  kind  of  qiusl<«acerduUl  character.  Joseph. 
tkoORh  of  tbo  tribe  of  Judah,  Is  a  priest  living  in  the 
Temple  {HiU.  Jotepk.  c  1.  in  TiM:b«ndorf,  Ktamg.  Apoc.). 
Tbe  klndnd  of  JeMU  are  rpcogitlsfd  as  taking  Utbrs  of  tht* 
ps^iple  (Krang.  yicod.  I.  1$,  lUd.).  In  what  sppniadH>s 
■on  nrariy  u>  hisu>ry.  James  the  Jast,  tbe  brnUior  of  tbe 
Ijord,  Is  admitted  (partly,  it  is  true,  as  a  Nasaritc)  Into 
the  Holy  Place,  and  wears  the  lliM>n  dress  of  the  prte»ta 
Ifegealpp.  ap.  Kunrb.  H.  K.  li.  S3).  Tbe  extraordinary 
alory  fiNind  in  Suldns,  t.  p.  'I^voOf .  r<>preanits  the  prirsts 
of  Jervsalein  as  eircting  tbe  "Hon  nf  Joaepb"  to  a  vscaiit 
•flat  In  the  pri«'«tbuod,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  families 
hod  bees  so  eluwly  oomMWied,  that  therr  wsa  no  great 
das1sflo~  from  nsaae  In  adnilttlna  one  of  tlie  lineage  of 
I^BieM  lo  the  privilc^  oi  tbe  sum  of  Aaron.  AugiiHtino 
warn  inclined  to  aer  in  tbi*  Intemiingllng  of  the  royal  ainl 
prtaslly  hues  t  pMHlhle  etplatiation  of  the  ap'M'rv)>hal 
iraAtluas  that  iIm>  Mother  of  the  lA>rxl  was  of  tbe  trllie 
of  Ltvt  (r.  t-latut.  xxlli.  »).  The  marriage  of  Aanm  hlni- 
^ir  with  tb«*  kttter  uf  the  iirlncv  of  Jtidah  (Kx.  vil  xn. 
IIhI  of  Jehoisda  with  Jehiifhalieaili  (1  Cbr.  xxit.  1 1 ),  ami 
jf  Joseph  with  one  who  wa<4  "cmuhIii"  to  a  daughter  of 
^0nm  (l<ukr  I.  M\  are  hlaU»rkal  ln«tanocs  of  tlim  con- 
The  slaiemeiti  of  hlhtychlU!*  (  -  Sayd  llm  Rairik). 


they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  more  aooRpUble  than 
themselves.  He  must  offer  up  their  prayers,  thuiks* 
givings,  sacrifii'es.  He  becomes  their  representative 
in  '*  things  pertaining  unto  (lod."  -  He  may  bo- 
come  also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow;  the 
representative  of  (jod  to  man.  The  functions  of 
the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person. 
The  reverence  which  men  pay  to  one  who  bears 
this  consecrated  character  may  lead  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim 
to  fill  the  otTice  nuiy  rest  on  characteristics  belong- 
ing only  to  the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a 
single  family  or  tribe.  The  conditions  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  office  and  influence  of  the  priests,  as 
they  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  facta  of  all 
religions  of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they  occupy 
a  like  position  in  the  history  of  the  rdigion  of 
Israel. 
No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts, 
offer  sacrifices,  **  draw  near**  to  the  Ix)rd  (lien.  xii. 
8,  xviii.  23,  xxri.  25,  xxxiii.  20).  To  the  eldei>t 
son,  or  to  the  favoured  son  exalted  to  the  place  of 
the  eldest,  belongs  the  "gooifly  raiment'*  (fJen. 
xxvii.  15),  the  **coat  of  many  colours**  ((ten. 
xxxvii.  3),  in  which  we  find  perhaJM  the  earliest 
trace  of  a  sacerdotal  vestment '  i^comp.  Blunt,  SiTtp' 
tural  Comcid.  i.  1  ;  Ugolini,  xiii.  138).  Once, 
and  once  only,  does  the  word  CdUn  meet  tia  ns  be- 
longing to  a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Melchizedek  is  *'the  priest  of  the  most  high  (Jod  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  argument  of  the  hpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  fiaa  an  historical  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  there  aie  no  indications  in  the  narrative  of  Uen. 
xiv.  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him  in  that 
ofRve.  The  ^wdal  Divine  immes  which  are  con- 
nected with  him  as  the  priest  of  **  the  most  high 
(lod,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,**  rentier  H 
probable  that  he  rose,  in  the  stivngth  of  those  {rremt 
thoughts  of  God,  above  the  level  of  tlie  other  inha- 
bitaiits  of  Canaan.  In  him  .^fbraham  recogniznl  a 
faith  like  his  own,  a  life  more  entirely  consecrated, 
the  prie»tly  character  in  its  perfection  [eomp.  Mkl,- 
CHIZEOEKJ.  In  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs  them- 
selves, tlie  chief  of  the  family,  as  such,  acted  as  the 

patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Selden.  De  Sueeen.  /'ohI.  I.  13X 
that  Aristobnlus  was  a  priest  of  tbe  bouse  of  Ilavtd.  sug- 
gests a  like  expUnatlfro. 

k  Oomp.  tbe  rrmarkaMe  passage  In  Angostlne,  Dediren. 
ifuae$L  IxL :  "  A  David  enlm  in  duas  famlllas,  regiam  et 
sacerdotalem.  origu  Ilia  dlstribuu  est,  quamm  diianim  fa- 
millamm,  sk-nt  dlctnm  est,  reglam  ttesoefidena  Muitharu>s 
saceitlotalom  adacendens  Locas  seaitns  e»t,  ut  lK»niinu» 
noater  Jesua  CbrUtuSi  rex  et  sacerius  neater,  et  diciM- 
tlonem  duceret  de  stlrpe  Mcendiitall.  et  ntio  rsset  tann  n 
de  trtua  sarerdotall."  Rie  cognatio  be  supposes  U>  ha\e 
been  the  marriage  of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  daught*  n 
of  Aaron. 

•  The  true  fcka  of  tbe  prfe»tbood.  as  dIsUnct  fSrom  all 
other  ministerial  ninctlona  like  tb««e  of  tbe  I-evlini.  i« 
nowhere  glvrn  more  distinctly  than  In  Norn.  xtI.  5.  The 
prieat  Is  Jelmvah's.  la  "  holy,"  la  -chosen,"  -  drawa  near* 
to  tbe  lionL  In  all  these  potnu  he  repreaenm  the  ideal 
life  t>f  tbe  pi-ople  (Kx.  six.  >«V  Ula  higbeat  ac\  that 
«blcb  Is  excluaively  sacerdotal  (Nam.  xvl.  40 ;  3  Chr. 
XX vl.  !••).  in  ti>  offer  the  inecoss  which  Is  tlie  symbiO  of 
the  prayers  of  the  womblppers  (W.  call.  3 ;  Kev.  rlli.  3) 

•  In  this  sacmlotal,  dedicated  character  of  Joarph'i 
rnuth,  we  find  the  simplest  explaiMtioo  of  the  wurdi 
which  speak  of  him  as  **  tbe  separated  oca  "  "  Ike  Na- 
iartt«"  (.ViutrX  aiiMiog  his  brethren  (tiso.  sllB.  M;  Ucol 
xxxlU.  lax 
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piiesl.  The  Affic«  desoende*]  with  the  birihtigbtt  and 
tnighi  Apparentlj  be  transfVrrecI  with  iL  As  the 
tkmUj  expftiiii«d ,  the  hcnA  of  each  »ectioa  prr>babl j 
■tood  ia  the  same  irlatioci  to  it.  The  thooffht  of  the 
$fmc\td  oooaeciAtmn  of  tlve  first-bom  was  msognwed 
at  the  time  of  the  Ejtodus  {iiifra).  A  priesthood  of 
a  like  kind  coatioiitid  to  exist  in  other  Semitic 
tribes*  The  Book  of  Job,  whutever  may  be  it*  dat*, 
tgaom  altogether  the  instiiutiotu:  of  Isitiel,  and  re* 
pffoentA  the  num  of  Ux  as  hiras«lf  **  Hanctifjin^  " 
nit  wooAt  and  offering  bumt'Oileringa  (Job  i,  5)» 
.lethro*  is  a  '*  priest  of  Midian  "  (Kx,  li.  16,  iii.  I), 
Bttiok  him«elf  offer*  a  bullock  aud  e  ram  apoo  the 
«ercn  altar*  on  Piigah  (Num.  xjnii*  2^  &c.). 

In  G^gTpt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  n 
nriesthooil  of  another  kind,  nriH  that  contact  mttst 
hare  t*en  for  a  time  a  veij  close  oiie«  The  mar* 
n'nge  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  prinst  of 
Oii'^Hi  priestn  as  we  maj  Ltifer  i'mm  her  name,  of  the 
godtle^v  Neith — (Gen.  *li,  45)  [ASENATll],  the 
ftpi-ciid  favour  whidi  ho  showed  to  the  priestly  caAte 
it]  the  yeujTf.  of  faniitie  (Geu.  xlvii.  2S),  the  tmin- 
irig  of  \fosef  iu  the  fioljit:*  of  the  Pharaohs,  probablj 
ill  the  colleges  aod  temple*  of  the  prie-st>i  (Acts  vii. 
22 ; — all  thi*  must  hnve  impressed  the  constitutioUf 
the  di«!».  the  outwanl  form  of  lite  upon  the  miuds 
ofthelflw^ver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little  as 
we  know  directly  of  tlie  life  of  Ht^jpt  at  this  remote 
P«»ii<xi^  Uie  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  coQotry  warniata  us  in  referrinjj  to  a  talerably 
distant  post  the  &cts  which  belong  hiftorieally  to  a 
later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  ooiiicideDce< 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be 
looked  ou  as  aocidentiil ,  or  ns  the  result  of  forces 
which  wei-e  nt  work,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  taking  pui-allel  directioLi*.  Aft  cii*cuiricisio«  was 
oommon  to  the  two  utitioris  iIp»*od.  ii.  37),  so  the 
shaYing  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  was  with  both 
part  of  the  Kvmbolic  puiity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
for  all  with  the  Levites  of  lirael  (Num*  viii.  7), 
eireiy  thii-d  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  re- 
stricted to  garments  of  lancti  (Herod»  li.  37,  81 ; 
Ptotarch,  IM  Isid,  c  4 ;  J u vein  ri.  S^irj;  Ej.  xiviii. 
39  ;  Esek.  xUr.  18).  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  bare  feet  with  which  the  son*  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  Ranctuaiy  (Herod,  ii.  37).  For  both 
there  were  multiplied  ablutions.  Bk>th  had  a  public 
maintenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  large  share 
in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  ofleiud  (Herod.  /.  c), 
*>pcr  l>oth  there  was  one  high-priest.  In  both  tlie 
l/iw  of  »iice4«iiton  waa  hereditary  (ibid. ;  oomp.  also 
iSpeiieei;  De  L^,  Hthr.  c,  iii.  1,  5,  11 ;  WilklnsoD, 
Ancient  Egtfptiomg,  iii.  p.  116). 

Fftcts  Bucli  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 
finnbt  thnt  tliere  wi\&  a  conneiion  of  some  kind 
between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  aod  that  of  Israel. 
J'he  latter  was  not,  indeeil,  an  outgrowth  or  imita^^ 
tioM  of  th?  former.  The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jehovah, 
the  one  Lorn,  the  lining  God,  of  whom  there  was 
no  form  or  similitude,  pr^ented  the  strongiest  pos^ 
«jKlec(vntrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols  of  &ie  poly- 
ihei«m  of  Egypt.  The  symbttlism  of  the  one  was 
cosmic,  *'  of  the  earth,  e«rth|^,*'  that  of  the  otii«r» 


*  For  *  temperate  dlscasston  of  tbe  connexloo  between 
the  t-u/fuj  vt  [hrnel  aimI  that  of  KK^pt.  on  vlrws  ai/pomd 
toSpi*fcer,  Me  Rahr^f  St/mMih:  EluleiL  ($4,  U,  c.  I,  $3); 
•Jid  Kulrtwlrn^i  Tfftotagy  (^f  licnplure  (1>,  Hi,  c  ,1,  ^3). 

r  The  TjinrumB  both  of  Bibjrlnn  and  Jerusaleni  ict«v 
**  Arsi^bnm  "  AS  sn  fqulvsleni  (Hubert,  D9  f^aceeA.  f{*br 
'nV«rton»,  TK«|   i\V.  a;ctm\^,  aI&«»  xIK.  13*V    Je«i*ii 
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TRIEST 

liat  ji  the  first  proclamation  of  the  great  laws  of 
dntv  in  the  Deodogiie  {Ex.  xx.  1-17),  nor  in  the 
nxications  of  those  laws  to  the  chief  contingenci^^ 
of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does  it  find  n 
I^Aoe.  It  appears  together  with  the  Ark  and  tii^ 
Tabemade,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  education 
bT  whidi  the  people  were  to  be  led  toward  the  mark 
or  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  hare  to  con- 
iider  it. 

Onueoration. — ^The  functions  of  the  Hion-PRiE9T , 
the  pofiitioa  and  history  of  the  Levites  as  the  cou- 
cecrated  tribe,  hare  been  discussed  fully  under  tho<^! 
hcttds.  It  remains  to  notice  the  characteristic  facts 
connected  with  **  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaix>n,"  us 
standing  between  the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  sul>- 
bequent  dedication  of  the  Levites,  that  of  th^ 
priests  inTolred  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A  sped^iL 

word  (}S^p,  kddaah)  was  appropriated  to  it.   Their 

oU  garments  were  laid  aside.  Their  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4 ;  Ler.  yiii.  6) 
and  anointed  with  the  petfumed  oil,  prepared  after 
a  prescribed  formula,  and  to  be  used  for  no  lowi^r 
puxpoeei  (Ex.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  22-33).  The  new 
gaimcnts  belonging  to  their  office  were  then  put  on 
them  (infra).  The  truth  that  those  who  intercei]e 
for  others  must  themseWes  hare  been  reconcile  1^ 
was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  as  a  sin- 
offering,  on  which  they  solemnly  laid  their  hand>;, 
as  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  which  had  attachtnl 
to  them  (Ex.  xxix.  10;  Lev.  viii.  18).  The  totiJ 
surrender  of  their  lives  was  i-epresented  by  the  racn 
fJain  as  a  burnt-offering,  a  *' sweet  savour"  to  J4-- 
bovah  (Ex.  xxix.  18 ;  Lev.  viii.  21).  The  blood  ai' 
these  two  was  sprinkled  on  tlie  altar,  offered  to  tliti 
Lord.  The  blood  of  a  third  victim,  tlie  ram  of  con- 
■ecration,  was  used  for  another  purpose.  With  it 
Hones  sprinkled  the  right  ear  tliat  was  to  be  opu 
to  the  IMvine  voice,  the  right  hand  and  the  right 
foot  that  were  to  be  active  in  divine  minisiratiou.-i 
( Ex.  xxix.  20 ;  Lev.  viii.  23, 4).  Lastly,  as  tliey  wer«^ 
to  be  the  exponents,  not  only  of  the  nation's  sen^itr 
of  guilt,  but  of  its  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Mo&o^ 
was  to  **  fill  their  hands  **^  with  cakes  of  unleaveu«^ 
bread  and  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which  tht'r 
"eic  to  present  before  the  Lord  as  a  wave-otTerin;^. 
TThc  whole  of  this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  ri> 
peated  for  seven  days,  during  which  they  remaiiK><l 
within  the  Taberaacle,  separated  from  the  peopl'.% 
and  not  till  then  wns  the  coasecration  perfect  (comp. 
on  the  meaning  of  all  these  acts  Bahr,  iSyn^lik,  ii, 
2.  V.  $2).  Monies  himself,  as  the  representative  oi' 
the  Unseen  King,  is  tlie  coiiHea'titor,  the  sacrifice 
throughout  these  ceremonies ;  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  others  receive  their  office,  he  has  for  the 
lime  a  higher  priesthood  than  that  of  Aaron  (Selden , 
/>#  Si/nedr.  i.  16;  Ugolini,  xii.  3).  In  accordanL:-' 
with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  histoi  v 
of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself  t>r 
the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  another.     Tlu' 

«  The  sons  of  Aaron,  It  may  be  noticed,  were  simpler 
sprinkled  wiJi  the  precious  oil  (Lev.  vilt.  SO).  Ovf-r 
Aarun  himself  it  wu  poured  till  it  went  down  to  tLi: 
tkau  of  hit  clothing  (Ibid.  12 ;  Ps.  cxxxiil.  2). 

h  This  nppears  to  have  been  rr>gard«nl  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  consecration ;  a:nl  the  Hebrew,  ••  to  till  Uic 
haRd."*  Is  accordingly  used  as  a  nynonymo  fur  **  to  coii- 
fecrete'*  (Kx.  xxix.  9;  3  Chr.  xill.  9). 

*  Kwald  {AUerthUni.  p.  289-291)  writes  as  If  the  (v*^^ 
Bomes  of  ooEoacratlon  were  repeated  on  the  admission  of 
tnrj  priest  to  the  perrormaooe  of  his  functions;  nut 
'Us  b  on  the  abciuupUoR,  apparently,  that  Ex.  a.vix.  and 
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fi^t  that  he  haa  been  a  priest,  was  me%ged  m  his 
work  as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  iangvnge  <A 
a  later  period  was  the  woi-d  C^hin  applied  to  him 
(Ps.  xcix.  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  di't  not 
need  renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance 
transmitted  from  fiUher  to  son  through  all  the  otn> 
turies  that  followed.  We  do  not  reed  of  its  being 
renewed  in  the  case  of  any  individual  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.^  Only  when  the  lice  of  succession 
was  broken,  and  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam  intruded 
the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the  sacred  office,  do 
we  find  the  re-appearance  of  a  like  form  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  previous 
history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the  worship 
which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  also,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  some  extent,  Egyp- 
tian  in  its  origin. 

i>rm.— The  **sons  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated 
wero  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special 
apparel — at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the 
conrunon  dress  of  the  people.  Tne  material  was 
linen,  but  that  word  included  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  the  byssus,  and  the 
cotton  stuffs  of  that  country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42  ;  oomp. 
Cotton) J  Linen  drawers  firom  the  loins  to  the 
thighs  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedness."  The  twrs- 
cundia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other 
places  (Ex.  xx.  26,  xxviii.  42)  was  probably  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  fouler  forms  of  nature- 
worship,  we.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimo- 
nides,  More  Nevochim,  iii.  45,  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  p. 
385),  and  possibly  also,  in  some  Egyptian  rites 
(Herod,  ii.  60).  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the 
cetoneth,  or  close-fitting  cassock,  also  of  fine  linen, 
white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  ches^-board  pattern 
on  it  (Bahr,  Syinb.  ii.  c.  iii.  §2).  This  came  nearly 
to  the  feet  {vo^pris  x^"*"^^*  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7, 
§1 ),  aud  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment-shape  (not 
cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like  the  x^'''^'^ 
i^Pa^os  of  John  xix.  23,  in  which  some  inter- 
pretei-8  have  even  seen  a  token  of  the  priesthood  of 
him  who  wore  it  (Ewald,  Oesch.  r.  177  ;  Ugolini, 
xiii.  p.  218).!'  The  white  cassock  was  gathered 
round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needlework,  into 
wliich,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of  the  high- 
priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  wero  intermingled 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of  flowers 
(Ex.  xxviii.  39,  40,  xxxix.  2;  Ezek.  xliv!  17- 
19).  U|K)n  tlu'ir  hesids  they  were  to  wear  cape  or 
bonnets  (in  the  English  of  the  A.  V.  the  two  words 
are  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen.  These  gaiments  they  might  wear 
at  any  time  in  the  Temple,  whetlter  on  duty  or 
not,  but  they  wei-e  not  to  sleep  in  them  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  5,  §7).  When  they  became  fcoiled,  they 
were  not  washe<l  or  used  ag-ain,  but  torn  up  to 
make  wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle  (Selden, 
De  Synedr.  xiii.  11).  They  had  besides  them  other 
"  clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  nmpler. 


I^v.  vill.  are  not  historical,  bat  embody  the  customs  of  a 
Uter  period.  Bahr  (Sinnbolik,  L  c.)  leaves  it  as  an  open 
question,  and  treats  it  as  of  no  moment 

J  The  reason  for  flztnK  on  this  material  Is  given  in  Ex. 
xliv.  18 ;  but  the  feeling  that  there  was  somethlnR  un- 
clean In  clothes  made  trom  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal 
was  common  to  other  nations.  Egypt  has  been  alre^Jy 
mentioned.  The  Arab  priesU  in  the  time  of  Mabotuet 
wore  llneii  orly  (Kwald,  AlUrtk.  p.  289). 

k  Here  alsc  modem  Eastern  customs  preseat  an  arakigy 
in  the  woven.  aeanuesB  Aram  wom  by  the  Meoea  pUfilici 
(Ewaid,  AlUrik.  p.  290). 
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Dw«a  ai  EupWBi  riliii^     (Wlllduc 


Bul  are  not  deseriled  (£x.  joxL  10  ;  Ec.  xliL  U)> 
In  &lt  their  net*  of  mioistratioxi  tii«7  ire?e  tc  be  baifr 
teiiyUd^^  Tl^en,  u  now^  this  was  th^  strongHt  ret^- 
pitioD  of  the  Banctity  ofa  holy  plii£e  which  tlit  Orietitil 
mind  could  think  of  (El.  iii,  5;  Josh.  t»  15)^  nttd 
throughout  ih«  wbote  exi£ieut«  of  the  Temple  service, 


p.  405)^  it  wa 
eu-lier  litiwpt 
AS  belonging  b 
12,  mil,  2*5 
rently  bv  all 
even  by  othefs 
rdt^otii  eerffl 

which  WB!i  thi 
through  a  mt 
hud  a  BfmW 
tirdy  they  f\ 
power  of  diit 
pro  fane,  betw^ 
10  ultiirtAtclf 
ttwukeneil  and 
fore  they  entei 
thdr  hnDdd  i 
jd.  30^2).  I 
they  wer«  to  ' 
I.  9;  Ex.  ih 
more  to  then 
blood,  juddt  ^^< 
tioifithips  (ti^i 
Ea.  iUt.  23) 
for  the  dead. 
coiis«imit«d  li 
abcTe  the  fitsti 

been  conjintoii 
I  thotJgh  it  drew  upon  tb^m  the  scorn  of  the  far  that  reaao 
beatfaen  (Jovfo.  SaL  vL  159 )»  and  sgritiualy  tffkted  to  sbnTc  th«i 
irw  hsltb  of  tbt  priests  (Ugolim,  ^iJi.  p*  97&^  dii.    thdr  ministni 

*  Tlili  [i  InfFiTifd  (1 )  from  ilii!  mbseace  of  iyjj  eiwctlon  *  "  •  imbr{.'?i;w»li 
^Uma  cottrtnir  for  Ow  feeL;  (^>  f^m  the  lAter  ciutOD]  i  i  In  tbi«  nuDiber, 
i3^  l^ijuj  tJie  uulverMl  fetliiig  of  ibe  Fjisl  ^o«i  ',y?f»  ]  Tt^tmi'tits,  dlsctj 
W«TI  u  a  proti*ction  ftfc^tcjit  r1i>n:«iiineiit  In  a  i4UVilrLf7  i  ^3  «i^  un  «Tff e 
dMit^  v/rjf  T30^{iifr  thB[  koi.  <]  4*'illK.  Kcyi'Uuui  |iH^tl 
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rantial  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic  wiMiins  which 
Ud  the  pritttfl  of  Unal  in  their  despiur  to  mnkn 
C'lttin^s  in  thoir  flesh  (Lev.  six.  28;  1  K.  zviii. 
is.],  aihl  canieil  those  of  whom  Aty»  waA  a  trp« 
to  a  ni<)i«  terrihle  mutilation  (Deut.  zziii.  1). 
The  Mune  thought  found  expnnwion  in  two  other 
fDmis  air<>cting  the  priesta  of  Ismol.  The  priwt 
vaa  to  be  me  who,  m  the  represtentative  of  other 
aien,  was  \o  be  physically  as  well  as  liturpcally 
perfect.  •  Aa  the  victim  was  to  be  without 
blemii4i  w  aImo  was  the  sacriHcer  fconip.  IViihr, 
Si/mhoi.  ii.  c.  ii.  §.S;.  The  law  specitied  in  broad 
outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi.  17-21), 
And  these  wci'e  such  as  impaired  the  purity,  or  at 
least  the  dignity,  of  the  miniKtrant.  The  morbid 
casui.stry  of  the  later  rabbis  drew  up  a  list  of  not 
less  than  142  faults  or  intirmities  which  involved 
permanent,  of  22  whi*^  involved  temporary  de- 
privation from  the  priestly  otlice  (Carjaov.  A/^. 
Critic,  p.  92,  9:{ ;  l-golini.  zii.  54,  xiii.  90:)) ;  and 
the  oHginal  symUjlism  of  tht  principle  ( Philo,  I)e 
Vict,  and  Dc  Monarch,  ii.  5)  was  lost  in  the 
pnirient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere, 
often  makes  the  rtudy  of  rnbhinic  litemtuiv  a  some- 
what repulsive  task.  If  the  Christiim  Church  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  nppioximate,  in  the  conditions 
it  laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules 
of  Judaism,  it  was  yet  csu-eful  to  rejei*t  the  Jewish 
principles,  and  to  ni«t  its  regulations  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  ex]HHiiency  (Cotistt.  Af)ost.  77,  78). 
The  marriages  of  the  suns  of  Aaron  wei-e,  in  like 
manner,  h«t1ge«l  round  with  special  rules.  There 
is,  iiM!4<ed,  no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
averted  that  either  the  liigh-priest  { Philc,  De 
Monarch,  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Kwald,  Atteiih. 
p.  302)  or  the  other  sous  of  Aaron  (l'gi>lini,  zii.  52) 
were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  of  their 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  <iistinct  instance>  to 
the  onntiary.  It  is  proliable,  however,  that  the 
priwtly  families  frequently  intermarned,  and  it  is 
eertiiiu  that  they  were  forbidden  to  many  an  ui>- 
rfanrte  woman,  or  one  who  haul  been  divorml,  or  the 
widow  of  any  but  a  pi-iert  (Lev.  zzi.  7,  14;  Kzek. 
aliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of 
nn  alien  nu'e  Wiis  assumed,  though  not  enacted  in 
the  law ;  and  hentw  the  reforming  leal  of  a  Liter 
time  compelled  all  who  had  contracted  such  marri- 
ages to  put  away  their  strange  wives  (Kzr.  z.  18), 
and  counted  the  offspring  of  a  priest  and  a  woman 
taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  i  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.   10.  li.  4;  c.  Ajtion.  i.  7),  even  though  the 

•:  priest  himself  did  not  therelij  lore  his  function 
(Cgolini,  lii.  924).     The  high-priest  was  to  carry 

■:  th^  same  idea  to  a  yet  higher  |M>int.  aiM  was  U* 
marry  none  but  a  virgin  iu  the  first  freshness  of 
her  youth  (Lev.  zzi.  18).  Ijiter  casuistry  fizid 
tlie  age  within  the  iMrrow  limits  of  twelve  and 
twelve  and  a  half  (Cav|>xov.  Ajip.  Crit.  p.  88 '.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  nei^essity  from  these  regu- 
latinns,  that  the  legitinuuy  of  every  pnest  depeml  il 

. .  OB  his  genestlogy.  A  single  missing  or  faulty  link 
wyuld  vitiate  the  whole  suceeMtion.     To  those  geue- 

^  alogies,  arronliiigly,  eztending  Kick  unhrnken  ior 
20* K*  years,  the  priots  could  point,  up  to  the  time 

_  of  the  dr>tnicti(in  of  the  Temple  (Joseph,  i*.  .•f7'ion. 
i.  7).  In  liter  t'mes  wherever  tJie  prie>t  nugiit 
lire — Kgypt.  lVabyli>n,  tin-wr  he  wa>  to  .••end  the 
rapster  of  nil  m^irr.ages  in  hi>  family  to  .leruMli-m 
fjtid.).     They  rouM  I*  n•^ent^l  to  m  any  iliiuli»iul 
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or  dieputed  case  TEzr.  u.  62 ;  Keh.  vii.  64).  lo 
them  was  registered  the  name  of  every  motljer  as 
well  as  of  every  father  (iWd. ;  coinp.  al^o  the 
story  already  referred  to  in  ."^uidaa,  u.  v.  *Iffiroi/s>. 
It  was  the  distinguishing  t  ark  of  a  prie^t,  not  of 
the  Aantnic  line,  that  he  \*as  iiwdrttpj  iLfi-^tcpt 
iytyfaXAynros  (Heb.  vii.  3),  with  no  lather  oi 
mother  named  as  the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might 
enter  u|>on  their  duties  was  not  delined  by  the 
law,  as  that  of  the  Levites  was.  Their  office  did 
not  call  for  the  same  degree  of  physical  strength ; 
and  if  twenty-Hve  in  the  ritual  of  the  Talieriuu-le 
(Num.  viii.  24)  and  twaity  in  that  of  the  Temple 
( 1  Chron.  zziii.  27)  was  the  appointed  age  for  tlie 
hitter,  the  fonner  were  not  likely  to  be  kepi 
waiting  till  a  hiter  period,  in  one  remarkable 
instance,  iudeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  yet 
earlier  age.  Tlie  boy  Aristobtiltis  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  mini'^tei^  in  the  Temple  ui  hii  pontifical 
robes,  the  admiied  of  all  obs^vers,  ami  thus  stirred 
the  tiviLherouj  jealousy  of  Herod  to  lemove  so 
diuigerous  a  rival  (Joseph.  Ant,  zv.  .'{,  §8).  This 
may  have  lieen  exivptional,  but  the  language  of  tlie 
rabbis  indicates  tliat  the  special  amsecration  of  tlie 
I  priest's  lite  began  with  the  opening  years  of  man- 
I  hood.  As  soon  as  the  down  apiieiti«d  on  his  chfek 
tlie  young  candidate  proit>nted  himself  before  the 
I'ouncil  of  the  Saoheilrim,  and  his  genealogy  was 
carefully  inmcted.  If  it  tiiiled  to  satisfy  liis  jmlgea, 
I.e  left  the  Temple  clad  in  bUrk,  and  had  to  seek 
another  railing :  if  all  was  right  so  fiir,  another 
ordeal  awaited  him.  A  careful  ins})ection  was  to 
determine  whether  he  was  hubject  to  any  one  of 
the  144  defect>  which  would  invalidate  his  piintly 
acts.  If  he  was  found  fiee  fiom  all  blemish,  he 
was  clad  in  the  white  linen  tunic  of  the  priehts.  and 
j  entereil  on  his  ministrations.  IfUie  iVbult  of  the 
:  examination  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegiited 
I  to  the  half-menial  otlice  of  sepair.ting  the  sound 
wood  tor  the  altjir  fi-om  that  which  was  decayetl 
and  woi-mH»ten,  but  was  not  depiivvii  of  the 
I  emoluments  of  his  otYioe  (Liglitfoot,  Tct/tpie  iicrticf, 
c.  6). 

I      f\mctionM. — The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Ismel 

I  was,  fn>m    its  very  nature,  moiv  stere«ityped  by 

the  Mooaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 

i  the  national  life.     The  functkais  of  the  Levites — 

:  le!«  detineil.  and  therefore  more  cnpnble  of  ex}«in- 

sion — altered,  as  has  l«eii  shown  [Levitkk],  from 

-  age  to   age ;    but   thoee  of  the   priests  oont iniied 

throughout  suh>tantinlly  the  same,  whatever  changes 

might  be  biought  almut  in  their  social  pf tuition  and 

'  oig:miz.-itioii.     The  duticti  liejicribed  in  Kxodus  ainl 

Leviticus  aie  the  same  as  those  recognizeil  in  tht 

l)ooks  of  ChiionioleA.  as  those  which  tlie  piophet- 

priest  Kzekiel  sees  in  his  visi«»n  of  the  Temple  of 

the  future.     They,  assisting  the  high-pne^t,  weix 

to   watch    over  the   tire  on   the  altar  of  biimt- 

otferings  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore  b«ith  b^ 

day  and  night  (I.ev.  vi.  12;  2  Thr.  xiii.  11  ■,  tc 

fe«>il  Uie   golden    lamp  outside   the   veil  with   oi. 

(Kx.    xxvii.    20,    21  ;    I.ev.    xxiv.    2),    to   oiler 

the   morning   and    evening  nrrifiimi,  each  acmni- 

p:ini«*'l  with  .1  inecit-otlering  and  a  drink-oll'eiing,  at 

the   iiin»r    of  tile    fahermurle    .  Kx.    x&ix.    ."8-44  N 

Th">e  wi'jt*  till*  fi\eil,  invariable  dutitv;  but   fliei 

diii'f  t'uii«tii»u  was  that   of  ln-iug  always  at  hand 

io  ilo  the  p:ir«t's  I'llii-e  for  aoT  giulty,  or  penitOit, 


•  The  Ui-a  of  till'  |N<rferl  hiNty.  m  ktuiNiMhIiui  il.«>  biklj 
0aL  v-v.  ■»  BiKbt  b*     t|i*-«tr(l.  nii|i-N|.ir.i«i  rfui«->-fc  tbo 


I  rtlitrliiMo  uf  n«'atni-iiipni.    -Hs 
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JT  rtjoidiig  Ui-aelite.  The  worshipper  tnigh^  c-tne 
Kt  any  time.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a 
bullock,  it  was  Uie  priest's  dutjr  to  slay  the  vicum, 
to  place  the  wood  upon  the  altar,  to  light  the 
rire,  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with  the  blooJ  (I^ev. 
j.  5).  If  he  were  poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the 
priest  was  to  wring  its  neck  (Lev.  i.  15).  In 
•either  case,  he  was  to  bum  the  meat-oflering  and 
the  pence-offering  which  accompanied  the  sacriBoe 
(.icv.  ii.  2,  9,  iii.  11).  After  the  birth  of  every 
child,  the  mother  was  to  come  with  her  sacrifice 
of  tui-tle^uvea;  or  pigeons  (Lev.  zii.  6;  Luke  ii. 
2'i-24),  and  was  thus  to  be  purified  from  her 
uni-ieanness.  A  husUmd  who  saspectini  his  wife 
of  untnithfulne&s  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  and 
it  belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of 
jesilousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronoimce  the  fonnula 
of  execration  (Num.  v.  11-31).  Lepers  were  to 
come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
priest's  inspectiiw,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
they  were  dean  or  unclean,  and  when  'iiey  were 
healed  perfonn  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  law  looked  on  as  defile- 
ments or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by  a 
sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  courae,  had  to  offer 
(Lev.  XV.  1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators 
for  those  who  were  labouring  under  the  sense  of 
SI  lilt,  GO  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striv- 
ing to  attain,  if  only  for  a  season,  the  higher 
standard  of  a  consecrated  life.  The  Nazarite  was 
to  come  to  them  with  his  saaifice  and  his  wave- 
oHTering  (Num.  vi.  1-21). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  moi-e  ethical  character 
wero  hinted  at,  but  wei-e  not,  and  probably  could 
not  be,  the  subject  of  a  special  r^ulation.  Th^ 
were  to  teach  the  children  of  Isi-ael  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut,  xxxiii.  10;  2  Chr.  xv. 
3;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  *«  priest's  Ups"  (in 
the  language  of  the  last  prophet  looking  back  upon 
the  id^  of  the  order)  were  to  "  keep  knowledge  " 
(Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  history,  with 
the  exception  of  the  peiiods  of  national  apostasy, 
these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed  the  daily 
life  of  the  priesth  who  were  on  duty.  The  three 
gieat  festivals  of  the  yeai*  wem,  however,  their 
seasons  of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims  who 
came  up  by  tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the  feast, 
cairje  each  with  his  sacrifices  and  oblations.  The 
work  at  such  times  was,  on  some  ocaisions  at  least, 
oeyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  iu  attendance, 
"ukI  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  help  them 
/2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were 
less  distinctively  saceniotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting ;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  ^U  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  was  provided  (Num. 
vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilder- 
ness it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or  scarlet 
cloth  befoiY  the  Levites  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  5-15j.  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  mai-ch  they  were  to  blow  "  an  alarm  "  with 
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loiig  silver  trumpets  (Nam.  x,  1-8), — vitiits*! 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  laatmhtod,  wtt 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  ooundl  of  thi 
elders  and  princes  of  Israel.  With  the  mm  ■• 
struments  they  were  to  proclaim  the  oomoMi» 
ment  of  all  the  solemn  days,  and  days  of  gbdaeM 
(Num.  X.  10);  and  throughout  all  the  diiBfv 
in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  this  9&eai  to 
them  as  a  characteristic  ntiara.  Other  f 
of  music  might  be  used  by  tho  more  highly  t 
Levites  and  the  sdiools  of  the  Prophets,  bat  tke 
trumpets  belonged  only  to  the  priests.  They  bicv 
them  in  the  solenm  march  rouid  JmAof{kA. 
vi.  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Jodsh  wsj^ 
against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  1^^,  when  thtr 
summoned  the  people  to  a  solemn  peniteotial  &rt 
(Joel  ii.  1,  15).  In  the  service  of  the  mow) 
temple  there  were  never  to  be  less  than  21  or 
more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets  pnauA  i&  the 
temple  daily  (Ugolini,  xiii.  p.  101 1 ).  The  praKur 
of  the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  for  this  paTfOK, 
often  in  large  numbers,  armed  for  war,  and  timm^ 
in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xiL  23,  27;  2Cbf. 
XX.  21,  22),  led,  in  the  later  periods  of  Jesirii 
history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such  tinw  <i 
a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  bt  tk 
representative  of  the  high-priest,  and  stsoding  Mxt 
but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  preoed«iee  (oomp. 
Ugolini,  xii.  1031,  De  Saoerdoie  Caatmti;  Md 
xiii.  871).< 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  DeatenmoBT 
which  might  have  given  them  gieater  inflaeooe  v 
tlie  educators  and  dvilizers  of  the  people.  They 
were  to  act  (whether  individually  or  ooUecMy 
does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appal  n 
the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminsl  or  dv3 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  A  special  refoeaee  wm 
to  be  made  to  thcr:  in  cases  of  undetected  maimer, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  rindictiTe  bfeed- 
feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  Ukriy  to 
occasion  (Deut.  xxi.  5).  It  must  remain  doobro^ 
however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  gnmnd  dnriflg 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  Thejodidil 
and  the  teaching  functiMis  4^  the  priesthood  re- 
mained probably  for  the  most  part  in  sbejna 
through  the  ignorance  and  rioes  of  the  pne^ 
Zealous  refonnera  kept  this  before  them  as  a  ifal 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9,  xix.  8-10;  Ei.  xliv.  24),  bat  tbe 
special  stress  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realias  it  As/n 
that  they  were  exceptional.' 

Modnteiumce. — Functions  such  as  thoe  vcre 
clearly  incompatible  with  tbe  common  activitiei  of 
men.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  prierti 
must  have  made  the  work  almost  muntenmttflit, 
and  even  when  the  system  of  rotatioQ  hsd  bees 
adopted,  the  periodical  abeenoes  from  home  cocM 
not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injmioos,  had  they 
been  dependent  on  their  own  laboon.  "The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  bare  bea  dJatuiM 
had  they  had  to  look  for  support  to  tbe  lower  hido» 
tries.  It  may  have  been  intended  {npra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  liturgically  employed,  sbonM  begiva 
t<o  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  to  instmctiiig  odnn  in  it. 
On  these  gpx>unds  tbereftre  a  distinct  prwriaoii  wm 


p  In  this  case,  however,  the  trumpets  were  or  runs 
honi*.  not  of  silver. 

n  Jost  {Judmtk.  \.  153)  regards  the  war-priest  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ideal  lystem  of  t4ie  later  Rabbis,  not  to  the 
hihlorical  constitution  ^f  Israel.  Dent.  xx.  2,  however, 
•supplies  Uie  i(ernt  out  of  which  imdi  an  office  might 


h*TA{\j  fo^iw.    .Indas  M<uTubaew.  iu  hii*  wjuv.  dj«*»  woas  '  JaUn. 


the  war-priest  was  said  to  do  (1  Maco.  liL  M). 

<  The  teaching  ftmctions  of  the  priest  teve  proWUy 
bef  n  unduly  magnified  by  writefs  llkie  MtdiaelK  «ko  iIb 
at  bringing  tbe  institntiofiS  of  Ismd  to  tbe  ifartknlnl 
modem  expediency  {<\mm.  am.  Loam  ^Mmm,  L  JMD^ 
SH  they  have  ocen  unduly  depredatfd  by  S 
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nud^  fiff  them.  This  consisted* — (1)  ot'  oae-teiitl 
of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid  to  iM  Lerites, 
oae  per  cent.  t.  e.  on  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fountrj  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special 
tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xit.  28,  zxvi.  12). 
;3)  Of  the  redeniptioD-moDey,  paid  at  the  ftxeii 
rate  of  fire  shekels  a  head,  for  the  tirst-bom  of  man 
or  beast  (Num.  xriii.  14.19).«  (4)  Of  the  wlemp- 
tioo-money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or  things 
specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (I^v.  xzvii.).  (5) 
Of  spoil,  oaptires,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Num.  xzxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed «s  the  perquisites  of  their  socriricial  func- 
tions, the  shew-bread,  tlie  flesh  of  the  bumt- 
<iflering:s  peace-oflTerings,  tre^poss-ofl'eringit  (Num. 
iTiii.  8-14;  Lex.  yi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in 
articular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave-breast 
(Lev.  X.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undetined  amount  of 
the  tirstrfruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Kx.  xxiii.  19 ; 
Lev.  iL  14 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as 
**  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake 
(Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sous  and 
dai^hters  (Lev.  x.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
tlieir  home-bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  otliers  (Lev.  xxii. 
11).  The  stranger  and  tlie  hired  servant  were  in 
all  <aues  exclud«i  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Canaan  the  priestly  families  had 
thirteen  cities  assigned  thom,  with  **  suburbs "  or 
pasture-grounds  fur  their  flocics  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19). 
While  the  Levites  were  saittered  over  all  the 
oonquered  countiy,  the  cities  of  the  priests  were 
within  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin, 
and  this  concentration  wiut  not  without  its  induenoe 
on  their  sulisequent  history.  [Comp.  Levites.] 
These  provirdou:;  were  obviously  intended  to  secure 
the  i-eligion  of  Israel  against  the  dangei's  of  a  caste 
of  pauper-priestA,  needy  and  dependent,  and  unable 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  true  iaith.  They  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  condition  of  a  wi>alt}iy  order.  Even  in  the  ideal 
^tate  contemplated  by  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  Levite  (here  piobsibly  used  generioally,  so  as  to 
include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked  out  as  an 
objet-t  of  choi'ity,  along  with  the  stnuiger  and  the 
widow  (Deut.  xii.  12, 19,  xiv.  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apost.isy,  tithes  were  pro- 
bably paid  with  even  l«s»  regukirity  than  they  were 
in  the  more  oithoilox  period  that  followed  the 
retum  irom  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  10  ;  Mai.  iii. 
8-10).  The  stondai-d  of  a  priest's  income,  even  in 
the  eariiest  days  oiler  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
was  miserably  low  (Judg.  XNni.  10).  Large  por- 
tions of  the  priesthood  fell,  under  the  kingdom,  into 
a  state  of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  30).  The 
clinging  evil  throughout  their  history  was  not  tliat 
they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
•auk  into  tlie  state  from  which  the  Law  was  in- 
tended to  pr&erve  them,  and  so  came  to  **  teach  for 
hire  **  (Mic  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Saulschiitz,  ArchSohgie 
der  Jlebrder,  ii.  344-355). 

ClatsificatuM  cmd  Statistics. — The  earliest  his- 
torical tiace  of  any  divirion  of  the  priesthood,  and 
corresponding  cycle  of  .ser\'ices,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an 
earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
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*  Tbe  later  Kubbis  enumerate  no  leM  than  twenty-foor 
■oarops  of  emolument.  Of  these  the  chief  only  are  glvoi 
here  (Ugollnl.  xUi.  1124). 

•  It  is  to  be  noUcvd  that  the  Law.  by  recognixinff  (be 
•QlMltoUuii  at  the  I^viieit  for  the  flrst'bom.  and  ordettoK 
(■jment  only  lor  the  iVonW  number  of  the  Utinr  in  rxii<«i 


eight  houses  (Gem.  Hieros.  Tacmithj  m  Ugolini, 
xiii.  873),  augmented  during  the  period  of  the 
Shiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  tbe  two  families  of  Ekanr 
and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  equalitt 
It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  there  couia 
have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while  the  number 
of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  have  been  during 
the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  if  we 
believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  <rf 
realizing  in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron 
were  able  to  sustain  all  the  burden  of  the  worship 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  saciifices  of  individual 
Israelites,  may,  it  is  true,  suggest  the  thought  that 
possibly  in  this,  as  in  oUier  instances,  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  sonship  by  adoption  may  have  extended  the 
title  of  the  *'  Sons  of  Aaron  "  beyond  the  limifis  ol 
lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  thei«  may  be  some 
Ibundation  for  the  Jewish  tradition.  Nowhere  in 
the  later  history  do  we  find  any  disprppoilion  like 
that  of  three  priests  to  22,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  supervision  over  those  that  "  kept  the  chai-ge  ot 
the  sanctuary,"  entrusted  to  Eleozar  (Num.  iii.  32), 
implies  that  some  otliers  were  subject  to  it  besides 
Itliomar  and  his  children,  while  these  very  keepei-s 
of  the  sanctuary  ai«  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  1'he 
allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  cities  to  those 
who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more  than  forty 
years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priesthood 
were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at  the 
Tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own. 
and  tlierefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fixed 
periods  oidy  of  ser\'ice.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  on  the  accession  of  David 
from  the  facts  (1)  that  not  less  than  3700  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  him  while  he  was  as  yet  i-eigning 
at  Hebron  over  Judah  only  (1  Chr.  xii.  27),  and 
(2)  that  one-twenty-fburth  part  were  sufficient  for 
all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and  more  frequente*'. 
woiTihip  which  he  established.  To  this  reign  be- 
longeil  accordingly  the  dividcm  of  the  priesthood 
into   the    four-and-twenty    ^  courses"    or    orderi 

(n^ppHD,  StaipcVcis,  i^fitpiat,  1  Chr.  xxi  v.  1-19; 

2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of  which  was  to 
ser^*e  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  further 
assignment  of  speci^il  services  during  the  week  was 
detei-mined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each  coui-se  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  sucxossois 
^2  Chr.  xxiii.  8  ;  Ugolini,  xiii.  319).  In  this  divi- 
sion,  however,  tlie  two  great  prieitly  houses  did  not 
stand  on  an  equality.  The  descendants  of  Itiianiur 
were  found  to  have  fewer  representatives  tluui 
those  of  Eleazar,"  and  sixteen  courses  accordingly 
were  oflBigned  to  the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  4 ;  comp.  Cai-pzov.  App.  Crit.  p.  98j. 
The  division  thus  instituted  was  conKrmed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  continued  to  be  recognized  as  tlie  typical 
number  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  arrangement  was  to  some  extent 


of  the  former,  deprived  Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  latige  sosa 
which  would  otberwbie  have  accrued  to  thcoi  (Num.  ill 

44-51). 

**  This  dimtnation  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  ibe 
»UuKhter  of  the  priests  who  acoompanled  Hopbril  ind 
i1iine^..ui  (Ps.  Uxvill.  ft),  p«rtly  ly  the Biasrwre  st  Ntb. 
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eU<-.ti«.  Any  prieit  might  be  p!-e««nt  &t  aur  t^me. 
aorid  ereo  peribrm  piitsitlj  jarU,  w  long  u  b«  diil 
Hot  iiiteri«rt  with  th<  limcti(iu&  of  those  who  wnt* 
alBciating  id  thdr  cuiii:«  (LTgoliui,  xiti.  881),  and 
at  the  grisat  aolemnitiea  of  iite  y^r,  as  well  aa  on 
ip^Tial  occaKJ^ms  like  the  opeaing  of  (he  Temple, 
tiiiy  were  present  in  great  uumbeiiB.  On  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  there  wejrc  foimd  but  four 
coiuT«  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  cootaitiing,  Ui 
round  uumNun,  nljout  a  tjjouaaod*  i  E«r.  ii.  30-39). 
Out  ol  tlieiie,  however,  to  j-evive,  at  least,  the  idea 
of  the  old  organization,  tiie  fbur-and-tweuty  cour&i^s 
were  recoostitutol,  Ix^riu^  the  aame  luuQes  as 
before,  and  so  ountiDaGd  till  the  deatniction  of 
Jeiuialcm.  If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  ^iven 
Ij  Jewiah  writers  as  at  all  tmMworthy,  the  ptxi- 
portion  of  the  priesthood  to  the  (lopulatiou  of  Pale»^ 
tine  during  the  last  oentuij  of  their  existence  at  an 
order  must  bare  been  for  grvater  thou  that  of  Ihe 
clergj  baa  erer  been  in  any  ChriiitJiin  nAtiou.  Orer 
and  above  those  that  wore  s^jittcied  in  the  countjy 
and  took  tlieir  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than 
24,000  fitational  permanently  at  Jeniialem,  and 
12,000  at  Jericho  <Gemar.  Hiero«.  laanith,  fol 
67,  m  Cai^aov.  App.  Crit.  p.  100}.  It  was  a 
Jewiah  traditjou  that  it  had  nerer  £illen  to  the  lot 
nf  any  priest  to  offer  inoenae  twice  (Ugolin?,  lii. 
18).  Onental  staitt«tlca  are,  however,  always  open 
to  some  fiuipicioD,  those  of  the  Talmud  not  lout 
^;  and  there  is,  probably,  more  tnith  in  the  com- 
putation of  Josepbus,  who  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  four  houses  of  the  priesthood,  referring 
apparently  to  Exr,  ii,  3G,  at  about  20,000  (c. 
Apwn.  ii.  7),  Another  indic3%tion  of  number  is 
found  in  the  fiict  that  a  '*g:reat  multitiide**  c3ould 
attjush  themseires  to  the  "  sect  of  the  Naa&reneB  " 
(ActA  \u  7),  and  eo  have  cut  themselves  ofi',  socMacr 
or  later,  from  the  Temple  scrvicca,  witiiout  any 
perceptible  pifect  upon  itJi  ritual.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  tlmt  the  great  maa»  of  the  order,  under 
such  drcum)»tauces,  «honld  sink  in  character  and 
reputation.  Poor  and  ignorant,  despiaed  and  op- 
pressed by  the  more  powerful  mcmbci-B  of  their 
own  body,  often  robbeJ  of  their  M:»nty  maintenance 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  hjgh*prie&ts,  they  must 
have  been  to  Palestine  what  tbc  clergy  of  a 
later  penod  luive  been  to  Southern  Italy,  a  dttd 
weight  on  its  industry  and  etj^ngth,  itot  compen* 
sating  for  their  unproductive  lives  by  any  services 
rendered  to  the  higher  interest*  of  the  people.  The 
Kabbiuic  claE«itication  of  tlie  prie»tl)ood,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflecta  the 
contempt  into  which  the  oixiei  had  thllen.  There 
were — ( 1 )  tlje  heads  at  tlie  twenty-four  courses, 
known  sometJme&  a»  kpx^fp*^^  1  (-1  tbe  brgc  imni* 
ber  cf  reputable  ofliciating   but    infeiior   pdcats ; 

'  Tbe  raitte»  of  UiIa  (creat  redasllon  are  not  utAled.  bnt 
UrRe  numtiera  mjut  have  perlabad  In  the  aitrge  snil  storm 
of  Jerujuitnm  (t^am.  iv.  16),  and  nMray  may  have  preferred 
remaJnjng  in  Bttt)ykjn- 

f  Another  reroarkubk  iraL!ine«>of  the  coanexlon  b»»tw<*<^(( 
the  NaxHriu  vow.  whrn  (>x.iend4>d  over  likt-  uholc  IHe,  und 
a  UiurBlcal.qnail-prie^tlf  i.bKracter,  in  fuuwi  in  tli^-  hi^tury 
«f  tike  RcdMbttes.  Thiy.  or  others  like  them,  arr  naint<l 
hf  Amoft(ll.  11)  a»  having  a  vijostloa  like  tliHt  of  ^h*' 
VruphrtH,  They  are  rectiTi>d  by  Jrntninh  ;:. 
of  ihfi  Urd,  Into  the  chamber  of  »  propli 
SiST*  4}.    The  BOlenui  blearing  which  tlj*?  , 

Uoimws  (Juix?.  IB)  go««  beyood  die  metv  i*ri,ptii»tion 
«if  ttw  ttasne.    The  term  be  use«v  "  to  mmtl  Uiiin  nue" 

*'?Pf  1^2!h)p  l»  "oc  «if  «j]«cUI  tlniitflwttr.     U  is  imtl 


l«t 
It 


■■'4 
tip 

oflUii 
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(a)  the  pkheH,  or  (t4»  ose  the  otremcsl  Unn^^ 
htihMaUi  scx>m)  the"T  ^*'  ..  -^^  '--^e  ttf^lla 
earth,"  ignorant  ntid  .hova  tail 

tbr«ut;h  physical  dij.<|  i^r  .-«£«% 

were  non-elficient  members  ol   t  .^ 

entitled  u*  r^wive  their  Utltaa  -  'It 

/  new  pnerthood  di4  tM,  miiM. 

at  the  h«iul  of  as  r*^ 

sentatives  of  tJu.  i  ^4  U«ira 

as  leaders  oCtlui  Uslx  ol  U\e  t^ii^t^  k^ 

I  (Num.  lYi*  1),  showed  tliat  «m  ^  U 

the  old  patriarchal  order  tutlits-  thau  im^Av^  u'  tk 
hew,  and  it  neeiad  tha  wttncaa  ei  **  AjuooV  io4  Val, 
budded"  to  t«ch  the  people  tiiat  Ote  ktttr  lisi  ii 
it  a  Titdlity  and  stiength  w  r. 
the  fbimcr.  It  may  be  th;it  ■ 
the  sons  of  Aaron  from  tlie  .-.<  . 
drove  those  who  would  ncit 
priestly  functions  <if  some  kind  u 
*ibJy  with  a  rival  tabemade)  of  > 
(Am.  V.  lb,  26  ;  Ea.  «.  16).  1 
the  port  token  by  the  priesta  in  1 1 
the  host  of  Isiiiel  (Num.  x.  8v,  in  t 
Jordan  {Jctih.  iji.  14,  15), 
.Fericho  (Josh,  vu  12»16), 
shows  that  within  that  centui  ,  :,._.  v»a 
tendency  to  relapse  into  the  fjstcm  te  m 
inateadVoti  heinditAjy  pn.-wth^^^l  f  ful^  rrtt,^ 
The  frequent  Invaaioi  -  ^ 

period  of  the  Jud^c^  ii>  oid 

above)  wit'   ♦^     -   -  - 
tenance  c> 

festivab,  iu  , 

hood  must  hare  ilM«n  ke^tt  i 
the  desceiidorjtj  of  Aaron,  nt 
m  the  histoty  of  tani  i 
position  of  natioual  d- 
in  his  sons  into    the    m^v.^ 
corrupti(<n.     For  a  time  thv 
of  Aaron  woji  in  abtymiocu     I 
the  remoril  of  the  Tabcma 
everything  into  con  fusion, 
but   not    within  the  pri«*t 
sacriHoes,   and   *'  oomcs  u«^i 
training  under  Eli,  his  NfizA!,,     , 
office,  being  n^gai^led  afip&rcntij  m  m  tpnoat  a» 
secmtion  (oomp.  Aucu^t    r,    Kmjf,  liu  J5;  /W 
Cio.  IM,  x»ii.  4).     f  M  6ff  III' 

people  geneially,  the  ctimt  hm 

been  one  of  a  grrat  tuvnu  irinixiiauuo,  wyit  l|p 
expansion,  if  not  the  foundatloa,  t4  tha  rifciiA  d 
tite  rVophets,  at  once  ^ave  to  II  tita  waf^nti  d 
All  independent  order,  atid  ai^ed  aa  a  e^btflk  m  Mr 
corrupt ion»    oud    eacemea,  «   fvrpclual    vk%as% 


oomL    b 

tk 


It. 


emphsUcally  of  mtnUterial  fnucdwnai  tltot  l 
p«iph*ii  (I   K.  ATU.  1.  tvliL   i^      i.^    m, 
prf^t  fTVut.  JL.  «,  »AliL  6-T  ;  Jm  ^xm 

of  Joim'tinn  mirnn1trv<ly  0vi??  40. 

Strain-  i|,.   Ll.E>:iT7  uf  Ur  »aft 

<^f  ^  m  ^:iai.  JT  Jt  It  sn  «0 

tndjr,  ,„  h!f«>U(^  ts  Mto  a«i^ 


-."  Ui  1  tin 

'iMXMllWI««'«k 
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•^Dft  tlw  developmeDt  from  it  of  any  Kgjf^nn  !  frtencU,"  the  keepere  of  the  king'i  wofldeDCe  (1  K 
»  Bnhminic  caste- sy8&Mn  (Ewald,  Gesck,  tsr.  ii.  ir.  5 ;  Ewald,  (ifetcA.  iii.  334). 
18s),  standing  to  it  in  much  the  same  relation  |  The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  monarchy 
M  the  monastic  and  roradicant  orders  stood,  each  j  of  Judah  deseiTes  a  cloxcr  examination  than  il 
t|i  its  tarn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian  has  yet  received.  The  syt>tem  which  has  been 
Church.  Though  iShiloh  had  become  a  deserted  '  described  above  gave  them  for  evei-y  week  of 
•anctuary,  No!)  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a  |  service  in  the  Temple  twenty-three  wecki  in  which 
time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  ^ym-  i  they  had  no  appointed  work.  Was  it  intended 
bolic  ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  that  they  should  be  idle  during  this  period?  We:e 
forgotten.  The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for  they  actually  idle?  They  luui  no  territoiiil  pos- 
thcm,  and  which  compeij  Saul  to  have  i«x>uiw  to  sesbions  to  cultivate.  The  citios  assigned  to  them 
30<  of  alien  bl'xxl  (Doeg  the  Edomite)  to  carry  his '  and  to  the  Levites  gave  but  scanty  luvtui-nge  to 
murderous  cc  lusel  into  act,  shows  that  there  must  their  flocks.  To  what  employment  lotild  they 
oarc  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the  time,  turn?  (1)  The  more  devout  and  tiioughtful  found. 
when  the  sons  of  Eli  *^  ma«ie  men  to  abhor  the  probably,  in  the  schools  of  the  pn^phi'ts  that  whirh 
ofierinsri  of  the  Lord**  (1  Sam.  uii.  17,  18).  The ''  satisfied  them.  The  histoiy  of  the  Jews  presniU 
rtigK  3f  S&ul  was,  however,  a  time  of  sutfering  for  ,  numerous  instance*  of  the  union  of  the  two  offices. 
than.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  usurp  [Comp.  Lkvitiis.]  They  became  teaching-pi  iests 
the  priest's  otfice  (1  Sam.  ziii.  9).  The  maaaacre  (2  Chr.  zv.  3),  students,  and  interpivters  of  the 
of  the  priests  at  Kob  showed  how  insecure  their  |  Divine  Law.  From  such  as  these,  men  might  be 
liTest  were  against  any  unguarded  or  savage  im-  |  chosen  by  the  more  sealous  kings  to  instruct  the 
pulse."  They  could  but  wait  in  silence  for  the  |NH>ple  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8),  or  to  admiulHter  justice 
eoming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at  least  among  '  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (2)  Some  {lerhnps,  as  stated 
them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  &r  as  it  was  possible,  j  above,  served  in  the  king's  army.  We  have  no 
lived  in  his  priestly  character,  performing  priesUy  ground  for  tmn^feriing  our  molem  conceptions 
aets,  among  tne  wild  company  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  I  of  the  paacefulnowi  ot  the  priestly  life  to  the 
sziii.  6,  9).  Others  probablv  wei-e  sheltered  by  ■  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  people.  Piicsts,  as  we 
tbeir  renoteneM,  or  found  shelter  in  Hebron  as  the .  have  seen,  wciti  with  Dnvid  at  Hebron  ns  men  ot 
lai|pnt  and  strongest  of  the  piiestiy  cities.  When  |  war.  They  were  the  trumpeten  of  Abij:ih'> 
the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free  they  came  in  large  '  army  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  The  Temple  itself  was  a 
nnmbers  to  the  camp  of  I>aviii,  prepared  apparentiy  great  armoury  (2  Chr.  zziii.  9).  The  hemic 
not  only  to  testify  their  allegiance,  but  alM>  to  sup-  struggles  of  the  Mact-abees  were  sustoineil  chiefly 
port  him, armed  for  battie, against  all  rivals  (I  Chr.  I  by  their  kindivl  of  the  same  family  (2  Maoc.  viii. 
xii.  27).  They  wei-e  summoned  from  their  cities ;  1 ).  (3)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  morr 
to  the  great  r»toratiou  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  receive,  like 
when  the  Ark  was  brought  up  to  the  new  capi- .  ZH-liariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  special  call  to  the 
tal  of  the  kinplom  (1  Chr.  xv.  4).  For  a  time,  |  ofHce  of  a  prophet.  (4)  We  can  hardlv  escape 
bowerer  (another  proof  of  the  strange  confusion  the  conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the 
tnto  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  had  Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and 
fidkn),  the  Ark  was  not  the  chief  centre  of  acted  at  other  times  as  priests  of  the  Tiigh-pUora 
wonhip;  and  while  the  newer  ritual  of  psnims ,  (Kwald,  Getch.  iii.  7lAl).  Not  only  do  we 
MMsA  minstrelsy  gathered  round  it  under  the  mini-  read  of  no  protests  against  the  sins  of  the  klola- 
■tration  of  the  Le\'ites,  headed  by  Benaiah  and  trous  kings,  except  from  prophets  who  stood  fbiih, 
Jahaiiel  as  priests  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5,  6),  the  older  alone  and  unsupported,  to  bear  their  witness,  but 
Older  of  sacrifiuw  was  carried  on  by  the  priests  the  priests  themselves  were  sliarers  in  the  worsliip 
fan  the  tabernacle  on  the  high>place  at  (iiboon  '  of  Uaal  (J«r.  ii.  8  s  of  the  sun  ami  moon,  and  of 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  We  the  host  of  heaven  (Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  In  the  venr 
flannot  wonder  that  flrvt  David  and  then  siolomon  .  Temple  itself  they  **  ministered  before  their  idols  ' 
■houkl  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  evils  (Kz.  xli v.  12),  and  allowed  otheia.  **uncircumcised 
incidental  to  this  separation  of  the  two  orders,  and    in  he:irt,  autl  uncircumrised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them 


to  unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  Levites, 
the  sjrmbolic  worsliip  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
ollcring  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  those  two  kings  were   nattimlly 


(ibid.  7).  They  ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted 
the  Sabliaths.  Thei-e  could  be  no  other  result  of 
this  departure  fiom  the  true  idea  of  the  prie»t- 
hn«Ml  than  a  geneial  degradation.    Thoee  who  < 


the  culminating  period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewiiih  to  be  true  shephenls  of  the  people  found  nothing 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whose  heart  w&h  in  their  ritiuil  to  sustain  or  elevate  them.  They 
with  them,  and  who  joined  in  their  services  dressed  became  as  seiiHual.  covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever 
■•  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  he  yet  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  became  in  its 
•empulously  abstained  from  all  iutert'eivnce  with  darkest  periods  ;  conspicuous  as  druukanls  and 
their  functions.  The  name  which  they  bore  was  ailulterers  iIs.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10-12).  The  pro- 
■floqited  (whatever  ezpLination  nuy  be  given  of  the  plietic  order,  iiistcmd  of  acting  as  a  check,  bccante 
.  fcct)  as  the  highest  title  of  hcmour  that  could  be  i  shaiei?  in  their  corruption  (Jer.  v.  31 ;  Lam.  iv. 
by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  SMpni).  |  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4").      For  the  mokt  pnit  the  few 

eflbrts  af>er  better  things  ai-e  not  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  reformatlcn,  but  of  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  inr'anoe 
in  which  tiiej  do  act  spoiitoneouely— their  reaistF 
anoe  to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  functioM 
by  Cxsah  their  prote^t,  however  right  in  itself, 
was  Tet  oiiiy  too  compatible  with  a  wron^  ust 
of  the  office  which  they  claimeil  as  belonging  eidu* 
«Tely   to    theniielves    ^2   Chr.    asvi.    17..      The 


'  They  occupied   high  places  in   the  king's  oouncU 

(IK.  iv.  2,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  places, 

-'■•  la  the  case  of  Benabh,  at  the  head  of  his  armi'j 

■(1  Chr.  xii.  27,  xxvii.  5),  or   be  recitgnized.  as 

iSsbiid  the  son  of  Nathan  was,  as  the  **  kind's 


■  It  to  to  be  Bulb^  Uiat  while  tbe  lleb.  teat  ^rm 
.••  aa  Cha  aomber  of  pneils  skfai.  the  LXX.  iocreain  it 
lo  V>9.  J'«ephBs  (JiK.  VI.  IS.  •)  to  SSi. 
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iisdpliue  of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  I 
without  iti  firintn.  A  iai^  praportion  of  the 
prieits  had  eithei  perished  or  were  content  to 
remain  in  the  lana  of  their  exile;  but  those  who 
did  return  were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
Under  Ez»-a  they  submitted  to  the  stem  duty  of 
repudiating  their  heathen  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  19). 
They  took  part — though  hei-e  the  Levitej  wei« 
the  more  prominent — in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  (Ezr.  iii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9-13).  The  root- 
evils,  however,  soon  reappeared.  The  work  of  the 
priesthood  was  made  the  instrument  of  covetous- 
ness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of  Malachi  required 
payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  would  not 
even  "  shut  the  doors  "  or  *•  kindle  fire  **  for  nought 
(Mai.  i.  10).  They  **  con-upted  the  covenant  of 
Levi"  (Mai.  ii.  8).  The  idea  of  the  priest  as 
the  angel,  the  messenger,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Eodes.  y.  6). 
The  mevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
their  influence.  They  became  "  base  and  con- 
temptible before  all  the  people"  (Mai.  ii.  9). 
The  office  of  the  sci-ibe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of 
the  priest  declined  (Jost,  Judenth,  i.  37,  148). 
The  sects  that  multiplied  during  the  last  thiee 
centuries  of  the  national  life  of  Judaism  were 
proofi  that  the  established  order  had  failed  to  do 
its  work  in  maintaining  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  No  gieat  changes  affected  the  outward 
position  of  the  priests  under  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. When  that  monarchy  fell  before  tlie  power 
of  Alexander,  they  were  ready  enough  to  transfer 
their  allegiance.*  Both  the  Persian  government 
and  Alexander  had,  however,  respected  the  i-eligion 
of  their  subjects;  and  the  former  had  confened 
on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxation  (Ezr.  vi. 
8,  0,  vii.  24 ;  Jos.  Ant  xi.  S\  The  degree  to 
which  this  recognition  was  canned  by  the  imme- 
diate 8uccesiM>rs  of  Alexander  is  shown  by  the  work 
ui  restoration  accomplished  by  Simon  the  son  of 
Onias  (Eoclus.  1.  12-20);  and  the  position  which 
they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not 
less  than  the  devotion  with  which  his  zeal  inspired 
them,  prepai-ed  them  doubtless  for  the  gieat 
struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under 
the  priestiy  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief  de- 
fenders of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenised 
form  of  Joshua)  they  foiisook  the  customs  of 
their  fiithers ;  and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to 
be  patterns  of  a  self-respecting  purity,  left  their 
work  in  the  Tnnple  to  run  nake«l  in  the  circus 
which  the  Syiiiui  king  had  opened  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Maoc.  iv.  13,  14).  Some,  at  an  earlier  period, 
had  joined  the  schismatic  Onias  in  establishing  a 
rival  worship  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  The  ma- 
jority, however,  were  true-hearted;  and  the  Mac- 
cabean  sti-uggle  which  lefl  the  goveniment  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  theii  own  order,  and. 
until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a  certain  measure 
of  independence,  must  have  gi\en   to   the  higher 

•  A  re*  •ubmlaaion  is  hardly  concealed  by  the  narrative 
of  tbe  Jewish  historian.  The  acoount  of  the  effect  pro- 
daced  on  the  mind  of  the  Macedonian  king  by  the  solemn 
procession  of  priests  in  their  linen  ephodd  (Joseph.  AiU.  xL 
6\  standi  probably  on  the  same  fooling  as  Lfvy's  accoont 
of  the  retreat  of  Porscna  from  the  walls  of  unconqoered 
Borne. 

k  It  deserves  notice  that  from  these  priesu  may  bavs 
some  the  stalciaents  as  to  what  passed  within  the  Temple 
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membets  of  tae  order  a  position  o(  WKurAf  mm 
iuriuenoe.  The  martyr-spirit  showei  ilK^f  sfrii 
in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carried  m  tk 
ministrations  in  the  Temple,  what  JenisdeB  wm 
besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain  cm  ii 
the  act  of sacrifiang  (Jos.  JsU.  zir.  4,  {8;  B.J. 
i.  7,  §5).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  othir  hai 
in  whidi  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in  ak» 
auce,  or  ti^an^feired  from  one  to  aootlier  at  tti 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  i 
heathen  in  character,  must  hare  tended  to  dtftm 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  im 
facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  poiid 
of  their  history.  The  division  Into  foar-«Dd-tveB^ 
coui-ses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5 ;  Jok|iIl  FSL 
1),  and  the  heads  of  these  counes  together  will 
those  who  have  held  the  high-priesthood  (the  sfin 
no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  **  chief  prioli' 
(ipxifptis)  by  courtesy  (Caipsor.  Afp.  CrtL  f, 
102),  and  take  their  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Tkt 
numbei-  scattered  throughout  Pklestioe  w»,  ■•&■ 
been  stated,  veiy  large.  Of  these  the  grests  ■■■• 
ber  were  poor  and  ignorant,  despised  by  the  ■■• 
powerful  members  of  their  own  order,  not  gawg 
the  respect  or  affection  of  the  people.  The  pdbm 
of  cowardly  selBshness  in  the  priest  of  the  pnaUr 
of  Luke  z.  31,  can  hardly  he  thought  of  af  sths 
than  a  representative  one,  indicating  the  sit&arti 
commonly  and  truly  formed  of  the  diarader  of  tke 
class.  The  priestiy  order,  like  the  nation,  ««dh 
vided  between  contending  sects.  The  infhwww  d 
Hvrconus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  Us  Ub  i 
S^lducee  (Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  10,  §6),  U  pnWblj 
made  the  tenets  of  that  party  popolar  ameof  tM 
wealthier  and  more  poweiinl  mcnibera,  nA  tki 
chief  priests  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acta,  the  wkb 
ipXifpOTuchy  y4yos  (Acts  iv.  1,  6,  t.  17)  wmf 
appai-entiy  consistent  Saddoeees,  sometimes  earn' 
bining  with  the  Pharisees  in  the  Sanhedrim,  teat- 
times  thwarted  by  them,  pcnecuting  the  fithnmi 
of  Jesus  because  they  preadied  the  lesuiieetiea  d 
the  dead.  The  great  moltitode  (JhfkH),  «■  thi 
other  hand,  who  received  that  tatimoof ^  (Acta 
vi.  7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or  most  hart 
overcome  Sadduoean  prejudices.  It  was  not  itnB|i 
that  those  who  did  not  welcome  the  truth  whia 
would  have  raised  them  to  a  higher  life,  ihooU 
sink  lower  and  lower  into  an  ignorant  and  ftxeooo 
fimaticism.  Few  stranger  contrasts  meet  us  in  the 
history  of  religion  tiian  that  presented  in  the  Kfe  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  last  half-centorj  of  tiie  Ten- 
pie,  now  going  thrcugh  the  solemn  sacrificial  rita, 
and  joining  in  the  noUest  hymns,  now  niwig  a 
fierce  clamour  at  anything  whidi  seemed  to  ttae 
a  pro&nation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  rushing  to  imk 
out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incaatious  inti«der.< 
or  of  one  of  thf.ir  own  order  who  might  enter  whik 
under  some  ceremonial  detilement,  or  with  a  hsH* 
humourous  cruelty  setting  6re  to  the  dothee  of  the 
Levites  who  were  found  sleeping  when  they  ought  t» 
have  been  wrttching  at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Tmfk 


at  the  time  of  the  Qrudibtai  (Matt.  zzvtL  Sl).iBl  IM 
these  facts  may  bcve  bad  some  fnHnence  In  deterafnlBi 
their  belief.  They,  at  any  tmte.  would  be  fanmsht  km 
freqnent  contact  with  the  teachers  who  ooothimd  d^  b 
the  Temple  and  taogbt  tn  Sokimon's  pcnh  (Ads  v.  Ill 

«  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as  seathwlB  ovv  ike 
Holy  Place,  as  to  the  Invites  to  gaaid  the  wtfcrsna^ 
the  prtdoets  of  the  'I>sa^4B  (Ugettal  aW  ltlt>. 
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fitorvij-*,  0.  i.).  The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levttec  ' 
b»  fi'dm  pnvilegcs  whii.h  hod  hitheito  lielonged  to  | 
th*  priests  has  been  already  noticed.  [Levites.]  I 
In  toe  tomes  of  the  Inst  tragedy  of  Jewish  history 
the  order  passes  away,  without  honour,  "  dying  as 
a-fiwl  dieth."  The  hiigh-priesthood  is  given  to  the 
lowert  and  vilest  of  the  adherentf  of  the  frenzied 
JSealots  (Jos.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §6).  Other  prie^t8  appoar 
M  deserting  to  the  enemy  {ff/id.  \i.  6,  §1).  It  is 
fnoD  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps,  and  gems, 
and  coi^y  raiment  of  tlie  samluary  (Ibid,  vi.  8,  §3). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utter- 
ance **  Let  us  depart,*'  on  the  la>t  Pentecost  e^'er 
celebrated  in  the  Temple  (Ibid.  vi.  5.  §-i).  It  is  a 
oriest  who  fills  up  the  degi-adation  of  his  oixier  by 
dwelling  on  the  fall  of  his  country  with  a  ( old- 
blooded  satisfiiction,  and  finding  in  Titus  the  fiilHl- 
BMot  of  the  Messianic  pi'ophecies  of  the  0.  T.  (Ifjil. 
vi.  5,  §4).  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived 
the  ordier  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary' distino- 
tioo.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many  families 
must  have  altogether  lost  their  gfucnli^es.  Those 
who  still  prided  themselves  on  their  desi^nt,  were 
no  longer  safe  against  the  claims  of  {Pretenders. 
The  jealousies  of  tiie  lettered  class,  which  haii  been 
kept  under  some  resti-nint  as  long  as  the  Temple 
fftood,  now  had  full  play,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Rabbis  increased  witii  the  fall  of  the  priesthood. 
Their  position  in  mediaeval  and  modem  Judaism 
has  never  risen  above  that  of  complimentary  recog- 
nition. Those  who  claim  to  take  their  place  among 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  i^e- 
demptioo-monej  of  the  first-bom,  to  take  the  Law 
from  its  chest,  to  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the 
fynagoi^es  (Ugolini,  xii.  48). 

The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  fiist-bom,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb. 
Tii.,  viii.),  from  which  tliat  of  Aaron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a 
deflection.  But  tliere  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the 
new  Christian  society,  bearing  the  name,  and  exer- 
cising functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older 
Coveiuuit.  The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple 
furnishes  the  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  All 
true  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i.  6  ; 
1  Pet  ii.  9),  otfer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  1), 


PRIEST 


OZfi 


*  The  history  of  UuiRuage  presents  few  stranger  facts 
tk«n  thoer  connected  with  these  words.  Priest,  oar  4>nl7 
eqvlvalent  for  tepcvc,  comes  to  ii5  fVom  the  word  vSlcb 
wac  cboKi  because  ft  excluded  the  ides  of  a  socenlutal 
shamcter.  bishop  has  narrowly  r8cap«'d  a  like  pervi  nion. 
oocamug,  u  it  dues  constantly,  in  WyUy  f 's  verition  ss  the 
transUtlon of  apx(«pcvc  (e.g.  John  xvlll.  15,  Heb.  vlii.  l). 

•  1.  |n!D,  only  In  s  few  places;  commonly  "priest." 

a.  T^33  ;  apxf*y*  o  ^Yovficrac  ;  dtm ;  applied  to 
lltrdsUh  (I>an.  ix.  25). 

%.  2,^*]X  properly  "  willing,"  chiefly  in  poet  (Ges.  p. 
463} ;  ipxw ;  pr^ruyps. 

4.  ^P3.  from  "^IpD, "  prince,"  an  anointed  One;  apxtav ; 
^'imoep9i  al«»  in  A.  V.  "duke"  (Jusb.  xlii.  21). 

*.  H^^,  verb.  at|j.  from  Kw^J,  **  raise;"  ap\wv  ijyov- 
pM»9tf  ny^uitr,  $aaiX*w't  princrps,  dux;  also  in  \.  V. 
•nil<T,"  "chief,"  "captain."  This  won!  nppearb  on  the 
•UM  of  Simon  Maccahueas  (Ge^.  HIT). 


Eoay  dkmc  near,  may  enter  .uto  tlie  holiest  (*  leb.  x 
19-22)  as  having  received  a  tme  priestly  ocnseoa* 
tion.  Ther  too  have  been  wtshcd  and  sprinkled  ss 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heh.  x.  22).  It  was  the 
thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classi6ca- 
tion  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites  was 
reproduoRd  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ai 
the  Christian  Chtnich.**  The  idea  which  was  thus 
expressed  i-ested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broarl  aiudogr 
of  a  threefold  gradation,  and  the  terms,  •*  priest, ' 
"  altar,'*  **  sacrifice,'*  might  be  used  without  in* 
volving  more  than  a  legitimate  symbolism,  but 
they  brought  with  them  the  inevit^ible  danger  of 
repjtxlncing  and  perpetuating  in  the  hibtory  of  the 
Christ  inn  Chuivh  many  of  the  feelings  wliich  be- 
longed to  Judusm,  and  ought  to  have  been  lefl 
beiiind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it 
is  because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  he 
might  exaggerate  the  hai-mony  of  the  two  systems, 
has  ever  di'eamt  of  making  the  Christian  ])rie5.thood 
heretlitary.  We  have  perhaps  rejison  to  be  tliankfu( 
that  two  errors  tend  to  neutnilize  I'ach  other,  and  that 
the  age  which  witnessed  the  most  extravagant  sacer- 
<lotaIism  was  one  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy 
was  fi]>t  exalted,  tlien  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  give  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Tiiose  who  question  their  authority  have 
done  so.  for  the  most  part,  on  tlie  strength  of  some 
prccouceive<l  theoiy.  Such  a  hiei-ait;hy  as  the  Pen- 
titeuch  prescribes,  is  thought  impossible  in  the 
earlier  sti<;es  of  national  lite,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  i-estoration,  but  as  the  starting-point  of  tlie 
order  (Von  Bohlen,  J}ie  QeneMit,  Einl.  §16).  It  is 
alleged  that  there  could  have  been  no  trilic  like  that 
of  Levi,  for  the  con.secration  of  a  whole  tribe  is 
without  a  parallel  in  history  (Vatke,  BibL  Theol. 
i.  p.  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  repre* 
sents  the  titles  of  the  priest  and  Levite  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  thei-efore  the  work  of  a  later  period  ((Jeorge. 
Die  &liercn  JHd.  Fette,  p.  45,  51 ;  comp.  Bahr 
Symboiikf  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §1,  whence  these  references 
are  taken).  It  is  hardly  neccbsary  here  to  do  more 
than  state  these  theories.  [K.  H.  P.] 

PRINCK/  PRINCESS.  The  only  special 
uses  of  the  word  "prince"  are — 1.  "Princes  of 


••  rViJt  ^xyry<>if  «PX«»'}  prmceps;  also  "captain" 
and  "niUr." 

7.  3n,  an  aty.  "  great."  also  as  a  subsL  •  capUin."  and 
used  in  a)inpo8itIon.as  Rah-saris;  ipxtt^  ih«M«»';  optiwm. 

9.  iP,  port,  of  |n.  "bear."  a  poet,  word;  ffarpanft 
Svpoarrii ;  prinetpSt  legum  eomlilor. 

9.  'yy  t  apx*^v ;  prineejn ;  also  in  A.  V.  **  captain ' 
"  ruler,"  prefixed  to  words  of  office,  as  "  cfaicf-baker,"  Itc 
n  n^;  ap;([0u<7'a ;  legino, 

10.  ID7K*,  "rolcr."  "captain;"  &h^,  "captain* 
"prince;"  Tpioru-njf;  dux. 

11.  Inplur.only,  0*0^*16;  akin  toSanskr.j)raMajK« 
pritniu ;  ci/Jo^oi ;  inclyti  (i-iib.  1.  ;j). 

12.  D*3jp  ;  apxoiTvc;  magistratuM ;  usuilly  "ralen.' 

13.  D^3D:rn;  trp«r/5cis;  Ugati;  only  in  I»s.  UrllL  SI 

14.  K»3B-)'nc^nK  and  D^:Bm''n«;  r^rcw  i- 

Mirroi';  MKrviJoe;  a  Fersian  word. 


B2d 


PBiBGA 


fnriaom**  ►  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  wei-e  probably  knl 
gov-ci-iiora  or  toagistrates,  who  took  refuge  in  Sa- 
nark  during  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  and  their 
**  young  men  *'  were  their  attendants,  vaiSdlpia, 
p^kssequi  (Theniiis,  Ewald,  Gesch,  iii.  495). 
Josephus  says,  viol  r&y  7iytfi6yc»y  {Ant.  viii.  14, 
|2).  2.  The  **  pnoces"  mentioned  in  Dan.  ti.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  piedecessors,  ei^er  in  &ct 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Her. 
iii.  89).  [H.  W.P.] 

PBIS'CA  (ilpiffKa:  Prisca)  2  Tim.   iv.   19. 
[Paisoilla.] 

PRISCIL'LA  {TlpurKlXka:  PriscUla).  To 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere  imder  the  head  of 
A«tuiLA  the  following  may  ae  added.  The  name  is 
Pi-isca  (JlpivKO)  in  3  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to 
the  true  reading)  in  Kom.  zvi.  3,  and  also  (aooording 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  zvi.  19.  Such 
Tnriation  in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
We  And  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed  before 
that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  2  Tim.  iv.  19, 
And  (accord  JDg  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts 
xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in  Acts  zviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19  that  Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place. 
Hence  we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Pris- 
cilia  was  the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two : 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took 
part,  not  only  in  her  husband's  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality, but  likewise  in  the  theological  instiiiction  of 
Apolix)S.  Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and 
tiie  wife  are  always  mentioned  together.  In  fact 
we  may  say  that  Priecilla  is  the  example  of  what 
the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service 
of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties,  as 
Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  minis- 
tration was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Christian 
communities  were  formed.  The  remarks  of  Arch- 
deacon Evans  on  the  position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
are  very  just.  *'  In  his  dealings  with  the  female 
pait  of  his  flock,  which,  in  that  time  and  country, 
required  peculiar  delicacy  and  discretion,  the  counsel 
of  Uie  experioiced  Piiscilla  would  be  invaluable. 
Where,  for  instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent 
and  faithful  advice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of 
widows  to  be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of 
the  Church,  and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  ?" 
{Script,  Biog,  ii.  298;.  It  seems  more  to  our 
purpose  to  lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological 
learning  of  Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  mono> 
graph  de  Priscilla,  Aquilae  uxore,  tanquam  femU 
nortim  e  gente  Judaicd  erudiiarum  specimine,  by 
G.  G.  Zeltner  (Altorf,  1709).  [J.  S.  H.] 

PRISON.*  For  imprisonment  as  a  puninhmeut^ 
Me  Punishments.  The  present  ai-ticle  will  only 
ti-ent  of  prisons  as  places  of  confinement. 


PBOOONBUL 

In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  tpKkl  ^btmwm 
used  as  prisons,  and  that  tliey  wen  nndier  fkt  c» 
tody  of  a  militaiy  officer  (Gen.  zl.  3,  iKL  17> 

Lhuing  the  wandering  in  the  desert  m  mi  a 
two  oocaaioDS  of  confinement  "  id  ward  *  (Ur. 
xxiv.  12 ;  Num.  zv.  34) ;  but  as  impriaooBMrt  «il 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  ao  we  hour  of  mm  til 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appon  m 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  fait  sf  H 
(1  K.  zzii.  27).  Later  stiU  it  is  distinctly  dMffM 
us  being  in  the  king^s  house  ( Jcr.  xbSL  S,  zzni. 
21 ;  Neh.  iu.  25).  This  was  the  case  al»  rt 
Babylon  (2  K.  zzr.  27).  Bat  private  heoM 
were  sonoetimes  used  as  places  of  oonfinoiMBt  (Jcr. 
xzzvii.  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin  imankm 
Persian  prisons  in  his  day,  rix.  bouaei  kept  by  pfr 
rate  speculators  for  prisonen  to  bs  mn^'"^ 
there  at  their  own  cost  ( Vay,  Ti.  100>  faOe 
prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  nw  hy  Ike 
Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  zvi.  21,  2b\  woe  a»* 
known  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Captivity.  Uafa 
the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisns  sUmM 
to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fiuiieswa  (Lukt  iiL  SO; 
Acts  zii.  4, 10 ;  Joseph.  Ani,  zriii.  5,  §2 ;  Maehas. 
rus).  By  tiie  Komans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prisoa 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  zziii.  10),  and  at  Ciama  thi 
praetorium  of  fierod  (ib.  35).  The  saoodslal  sb- 
thorities  also  had  a  prison  under  the  soperintMwWsw 
of  special  officers,  Sctf^fto^^AoMs  (Acts  v.  IS^ 
viii.  3,  zzvi.  10).  The  royal  prisons  in  thoH  dsTi 
were  doubtless  managed  after  the  Ronaa  bdim. 
and  chains,  fetters,  and  stocks  used  as  bmsds  ef  eoa< 
finemeut  (see  Acts  zvi.  24,  and  Job  ziii.  27). 

One  of  the  readiest  places  for  confina— t  wm  t 
dry  or  partially  dry  well  or  pit  (sea  Gen.  zizviL  M 
nud  Jer.  zxxviii.  6-11);  but  tJbe  nsoal  piaos  ap 
pears,  in  the  time  of  JeremSah*  and  in  gattsl,  ti 
have  been  accessible  tovisitori(Jer.  nzviS;  UsiL 
xi.  2,  XXV.  36,  39 ;  Acts  xrir.  23).       p.  W-P-l 

PBOCH'OBUB  (n^X«f«0*  One  sf  the  sens 

deacons,  being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  otit 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (AcU  xL  5).  No  farther 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  Tbcrs  ii  i 
tradition  that  he  was  conaecrated  by  St  PMcr  tthsf 
of  Nicomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  In  the  Mt^m  BiUr 
theca  Patrum,  Colon.  Agripp.  1618,  i.  49^  will 
be  found  a  fia>ulou8  •*  Historia  PMcheri,  GInIi 
Discipuli,  de  viU  B.  Joannis  apostoli."    [E.  H— f.] 

PROCONSUL.  The  Greek  iMwmt,  6r 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  imi- 
formly  «*  deputy*'  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ads  zui.  7,  S, 
12,  xiz.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  hSvmartwm  m 
Acts  xviii.  12,  is  transkted  "  to  be  depaty.**  At 
the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augastac 
in  the  year  B.O.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Impeiislt 
the  emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portioBs  of! 


k  niD^'ip ;  x^'PAt  t  provinciae. 
•  1.  I^DK,  Aramaic  for  "MDI*,  "a  chain.*  is  Joined 
with  n^3,  and  rendered  a  pri«on ;  oZicos  itvtuty;  career, 

2.  kSs,  H^h^y  and  K'^f   with  n'3  ;  o*uc<k  ^ 
Kojc^  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15). 

3.  nDBnO,  from  "SJDn,  •*  tum,"  or  ••  twist,"  tht 
•tockA  ( Jer.  XX.  3). 

4.  n*1t313  and  K'^^D ;  ^vAojcii ;  cmxer  (G«e.  879). 

5.  "IJptP;  6*vtu»n^piovi  career. 

6."0^;  6v\ajcn\  sustodia;  also  plur.  HIC!?*^; 
k.  V.  -  bunl.  • 


7.  1^  ;  omQtuHa ;  TurtwMnc  (Ges.  10lt> 

8.  nipTli^B  (fs.  IzL  1),  looie  pniperly  writtta  %m^ 
word;  oyo^Ac^it;  aptrtio  (Qea.  1131). 

9.  "inb;  hxipmiia\  caner:  property  a  I 

10.  n^P&n"n^3;  oUU  ik^Amvoc;  4m 
n\2   Is  also  flometimes  *  prtaon"  la  A  ▼.,  as  Gta. 
xxxlx.  80. 

11.  P3^Vl««T«P^<i'«^SMraar;pi«bsb|y'«thetfockt* 
(as  A.  V.)  or  K»ne  sndi  instnunaitoCcaolkDeiBait;  iMikifi 
onderstood  tqr  LXX.  aa  a  sewer  or  uadeijpoiail  fMH^ 


Moood 


PBOCimATOB 

litoyy  M  WBri  peaceable  and  eouM  lie  MJ  with* 
fbm  of  arm*  fSuet  Oct.  47;  Stmbo»  xviL  p, 
Dk>  Qiiia.  Uii.  12 )»  an  arrangfTneut  which  re> 
1  with  Sequent  oltcmtions  till  the  3rd  cen- 
Ovtr  th^  «eaatoiml  pi-uvinoes  the  Mtaatn 
'  bjr  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who  was  called 
tit" (Dio  CiBS.  liij.  1 3),  who  exercued  purely 
ril  fiUMtioDs,  had  no  power  orer  lift  a&d  death, 
1  was  attended  by  one  or  more  legittet  (Dio  Cass. 
He  was  neither  g^rt  with  the  sword  nor 
tht  mUjtary  dress  (Dio  Cass.  hii.  13).  The 
tivinoes  were  \d  consequence  called  "  procoosiibv/* 
the  exception  of  A&ica  and  Asia,  which  wet* 
1  to  men  who  had  pojiaed  the  office  of  oootul, 
ilorial  provioces  ware  giveo  to  those  who 
been  pmatoin,  and  wore  divided  by  lot  eaich 
r  ajnirng  iltiise  who  had  held  this  oiBoe  live  yeora 
yioutly.  Their  teqnn  of  oflice  was  one  year. 
:  the  s«iutttirial  provinL^es  in  the  first  arrange- 
nt  by  Auuustu*^  were  Cyprus,,  Aehaia,  ani  Aisla 
» the  Hftlya  and  Taurus  (Stmbo,  xvii.  p.  840). 
I  The  finrt.  and  last  of  thoe  are  alluded  to  in  A  Lis 
pU,  7f  6,  12,  xjx,  3S>  m  under  tlie  crovernment  of 
lauls.  Aehaia  became  an  impei  id  province  in 
yeai  of  Tiheriua,  a.d.  16.  aiul  wm  go- 
nad by  a  piocumtor  (Tuo.  Ann.  w  76),  but  wjw 
raMotad  to  the  «eiiate  ij  Claudius  (Suet.  Ct'Vtd. 
and  tneiefore  GnUio,  before  whom  St,  Paul 
taa  brnnght^  is  Hj^htly  termed  **■  proconsul  **  in 
tkcta  STiiL  12.  Cyprus  also^  after  the  battle  of 
im,  was  Hr^f  made  an  imperial  province  ( iHo 
,  liij.  12),  but  tive  years  afterwards  (ii.C.  22) 
'  (^n  to  the  ienate,  uid  is  reckoned  by 
I,  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provinres  of 
;jven)ed  by  ffr^tKrtrjf^h  «  Aehaia  ift  the 
vcuih.  These  ifT^T^of,  or  propraetors,  had  the 
tie  of  f^rncoiisuL  Cyprus  and  Narbouese  Gaul 
uy  the  senate  in  cxclian^  for  DaJmatia* 
iVfi  Dio  CjtssiusfHv.  4),  pixxNonsulstoi'fl- 
ifan  U}  be  sent  to  thoae  natians.  In 
pti  fnscriptionum.  No.  26:!  1,  is  the 

elating  to   Cypi-us:   ^  w6Mt   Kilyrop 

'  K^p9ov  M^nraroif  kywtlas.  This  Quintus 

diua  Ciijdus  appmrs  to   have  been  procomiil  of 

Cypnts  befoje  the  1 2th  year  of  Claudius.     He  is 

bCDtion^l  in  the  next  luacriptioa  (No.  'I6'.l2)  m 

!  pi^iecostfir  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Ann i us 

iBassuB,     The  date  of  this   lost  inscrfptiou   is  the 

[ISt-h  ypar  of  Cl.iudius,  A-D.  52.     The  name  «f  an- 

fuoconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  tim«  of  Claudius 

■%  o»  a  «>pper  coin^  of  which  an  engraving  is 

in  vol.  I.  p.  377.     A  coin  of  Kphefius  [see 

]»  5^4]  illustrato  the  umge  of  the  woid  dv^ 

at  in  Act*  xii.  38.  [W-  A.  W.] 

PBOCUBATOB.  The  C^reek  ih^p«fir,*  ren- 
JjfNl  **  ijoveinitjr  "  in  the  A.  V.,  i:i  ;ipplieil  in  the 
K»  T.  to  the  olBcer  wIjo  preside*!  over  tlie  inii^eimt 
tjc  ti(  Juda^.  It  is  used  of  I'ootius  PiUte 
iUaU.  jctvii.i,  of  Felix  (Acts  ixiii,,  uiv,)»  and  of 
»tuft  <Acu  i%\i,  30 1.  In  all  these  case^  the 
iTul^Bte  eqiiirak'nt  i5  prac^cs.  The  otlice  of  pro- 
Hinitor  {Jty^t'^flai  Is  nieuUoned  in  Luke  iti.  1^  atid 
I  this  tmsnge  the  nuideriug  nf  the  \"u1g:ite  is  moi-e 
{ ffroow'inif  Paniio  PUato  JwJa€<tm),     It  is 

(ifiTBl  t«rm,  vhtch  1 

'  i>  of  xh^  \m}Kr\»i  i. 
_       !ui'ltf<iulvslenloIpn>_       i 

iIIihI  «iriTp<nn^  (Jus.  Ant.  M.  •*  (ft). 
-i.ius  ill  11*1  milott  of  lUU  l«  Btven  by  Tudlus 
siA  l>.  whet*'  h»  dn'-cxJbrt  iSc  pu)*<«n}ni|  uf  Tunm* 
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explained,  under  the  head  of  i'ROCOTWUl,  tlia* 
allter  the  battle  of  Attiurot  B-C«  27,  the  povineei 
of  tlie  liomaii  empij\»  w»Te  divide^l  by  AufpuKif 
into  two  portion*,  giving  some  to  the  s«Li.<tte,  and 
reaeninp  to  himself  the  rt^.  The  im^Kiial  p^-o- 
viucai  were  adminbtered  by  legntea,  called  IffjaH 
Augnxti pro  praetorft  uimctim**9  with  the  ad  lititni 
of  c&fL^uktri  poiatate,  and  liometimest  tfqatt  ccm- 
yfi/tir*rf.^,  or  l€(jati  or  cons^ditres  alone.  They  wei-e 
selected  from  amon^  nun  who  had  been  eon^uU  os* 
praetors-,  and  sometimes  from  the  interior  senaton 
I  Dio  Ca>fi.  liii.  1^,  lb).  Their  term  of  office  was 
itidetinitet  ai»d  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror (Dio  Ous.  liii.  13).  These  ofliwra  Wfro 
also  called  praesidea,  a  term  which  u,  later  timt» 
was  nppHod  indifffo-eotly  to  the  governor*  both  of 
tlie  iOirttoriAl  and  of  the  imperial  provinccft'  f  Stitt. 
Claud,  17  k  They  were  attended  by  ax  lictors, 
used  the  military  dreati  and  wore  the  sword  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  13).  Noquaostor  came  into  the  empei«r*s 
provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues  of  the 
imptsHal  trenaury  wei'e  administt^reiil  by  the  R/3^ 
tiofviiea,  Procttraiorea  and  Actores  of  the  emiiemri 
who  were  chof*en  from  among  hi-i  freed  men,  or 
from  among  the  knights  (Tac.  htit.  v.  9  *  Dio 
CasB.  liii,  15),  These  ptx>cumtors  were  sent  both 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  senato(ria]  provinces  (Dio 
Cas.  liii.  15^),  Sometimes  a  provi ncse  was  ^veiTied 
by  a  procurator  with  the  functions  of  a  piikeBe& 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  pro 
^int**  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a  Irnger  province  j 
and  such  is  the  relation  in  which  Judaea  sUkhJ  tu 
^>yria.  AlW  the  deposition  of  Archeltus  Judniea 
wa£  anueied  to  Syria,  and  the  hnt  procurator  was 
Coponiui,  who  wa^  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take 
a  oensos  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  to  con* 
tkcHte  that  of  Arrhelaus  (Jen.  Ant.  rviii.  1,  §1), 
His  succooor  was  Marcus  Ambiviiis,  then  Annius 
lUifus,  in  whoae  time  the  emperor  Augustus  dinl, 
Tibenus  sent  Valerius  Grattia,  who  was  piocurator 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  sncceeikd  by  Kontius 
Pilate  (Jos.  Ant,  xviti.  2,  §2),  who  is  called  by 
Jon«phuH  (Ant.  xviii,  3,  §1)  ^c^cfii^,  as  he  is  in 
tlie  N.  T-  He  was  subject  to  the  governor  (praesn) 
of  Syiia,  for  the  council  of  the  Samiuitons  dcuounccil 
Pilute  to  Vitt-lliuft,  who  »nt  hlra  to  IJome  au<j  put 
one  of  his  own  fn^ds*  Marcelius,  in  his  pbtce  (Jos, 
Ant,  xviii.  4,  §2).  The  head-quartera  of  the  pro- 
curator were  at  Cajesarea  (Joa.  B.  J,  ii.  9,  §2; 
Acts  xxili.  23),  wheiis  he  had  a  judgment-teat  ( Acts 
XXV.  B)  in  the  audience  chamber  (Acta  xiv.  23*), 
and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xrr.  12)  whom 
h«  consulted  in  ca»e:s  of  ditBculty,  the  osseKOf^ 
(Suet.  Oaib,  14),  or  ytytfi6rttf  who  are  mentioned 
by  Josephiit  {S,  J,  ii.  16,  §1 )  as  havmji;  been  onn- 
»ulte*l  by  Cestiiis,  the  governor  of  Syi-ui,  when 
rei-l,iiii  cfiftigp*  were  made  against  Kioiu*.  the  pro- 
curator of  Judaea.  More  impoitant  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Act*  ixv.  12  ;  comp.  Jos*  Ant, 
IX.  0,  §2).  The  pn*  iiratoT,  a*  the  reprtssentntivt 
of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
ovttr  his  subjects  tPio  Cafis.  liii.  14;  Blatt.  xxvii. 
2t)).  which  was  denied  to  the  procomul.  In  the 
N\  T,  we  Jiee  the  procurator  owly  in  Im  judicial 
cflfviCTly.     Thus  Christ  ia  brought  before  P'jutius 

■      -   r  ^         ,   '-    ,  ,r,  toisbt» 
liifl  lilt* 
■      i  ■     _  .       ^      ■.   ■  ;•.>  in.  Ant 

tmfianlt), 

•  VnUim  Uie  4(^0«Titpier  (A.  V.  *'p1«te  <>f  bftsHnfi'* 
wAft  the  gtwit  itnHam  mentioned  by  J«tr|  hot  < J.  J,  ^1 
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^utte  M  a  political  offender  (Matt,  zxvii.  2,  il), 
Aul  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
B  asttted  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
Pelix  heard  St.  Paul's  accu&ition  and  defence  from 
the  judgment-seat  at  Caesai-ea  ^Acts  xxiv.),  which 
was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jos. 
2i.  J.  ii.  9,  §2),  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  *'  judge " 
(Acts  xxiy.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief 
functions.  The  pi-ocurator  {ffytfiuy)  is  f^n  alluded 
to  in  his  judidai  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohoi-t  as  body-guai-d  (Matt.  3czvii. 
27),  and  appairently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the 
ptilaoe  of  Herod  (Jos.  3.  J.  ii.  14,  §3;  Philo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Caium^  §37,  ii.  589,  ed.  Maug.),  in  which 
was  the  praetorium^  or  **  judgmeut-hall,"  aa  it 
is  render«i  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Maik 
XV.  16;  oomp.  Acts  xxiii.  ^^5).  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears Jeru:jalem  was  made  his  winter  quartei-s 
(Jos.  Ant,  xnii.  3,  §1;.  The  High-Priest  was  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
(Jos.  AxU.  xviii.  2,  §2;.  Of  the  oppression  and 
extortion  practised  by  one  of  these  oiliccrs,  Gessius 
Floras,  which  i^esulted  in  open  i-ebellion,  we  have 
an  account  in  Josephus  {AnU  xx.  1 1,  §1 ;  ^.  7.  ii. 
14,  §2).  The  same  laws  held  both  for  the  go- 
vernors of  the  impeiial  and  senatorial  })rovinces, 
that  they  could  not  nuse  a  levy  or  exact  moi-e  than 
an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  tiiat  when  their  sucoessoi-s  came  they  were  to 
return  to  Home  within  three  months  (Dio  Cass, 
liii.  15).  For  further  information  see  Walter, 
Qesch.  des  Mm.  RecJits,  [W.  A.  W,] 

PROPHET  (K^3J:  rpop^ris  i  propheta). 
I.  The  Name. — The  ordinary  Hebrew  woi-d  for 
prophet  is  ndbi  (K^Il^),  derived  from  the  verb  K33> 
connected  by  Geseniua  with  y33,  **  to  bubble 
forth,**  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is  cor- 
rect, the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  pei-son 
who,  a3  it  were,  involuntarily  biirsta  forth  with 
spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  influence 
(of.  Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  ii  bubbling  up  of  a  good 
matter")  or  simply  one  who  pom-s  tbnh  words. 
The  analogy  of  the  woi-d  ^D*  (ndtaph)^  which  has 
the  foi-ce  of  •*  droppiug"  as  honey,  and  is  used  by 
Micah  [u.  6, 11 ),  Kzekiel  (xxi.  2), and  Amos  (vii.  16), 
in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the  last  signi- 
fication. The  verb  H2^  is  found  only  in  the  niphal 
and  hithpael,  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with 
many  other  word!s  expressive  of  speech  (cf.  loqui, 
fni'i,  vocifeiari,  ooncionari,  ^4yyofuUf  as  well  as 
uamtiofuu  and  vaticinari).  Bunsen  (Gott  m  (r«- 
9c'iichte,  p.  141)  and  Davidson  (Intr.  Old  Ted,  ii. 

•  In  1  Sam.  Ix.  9  we  read,  •*He  that  Is  now  called  a 
piophet  {Ndbi)  was  befcretime  cfdlad  a  seer  iRoih)f 
from  whence  Ur.  Stanley  {l,ect.  on  Jetoith  iliurek)  has 
oonclnded  that  lioih  wu  **  the  oldest  designation  of  the 
prophetic  office,*'  "  superceded  by  A'dW  shortly  after 
Samuel's  time,  when  Xdbi  first  came  into  use'*  (Jjcct. 
XV  ill.,  xix.).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact  that  y&bi 
la  the  word  comuiouly  U!«d  in  the  Pentateuch,  whereas 
Hoih  does  not  wppear  until  the  days  of  Sumucl.  The 
pasKsse  in  ibe  boulc  of  Samuel  is  clearly  a  (larentlietical 
insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the  A'dW  Nathan  (or  whoever 
no!)  the  (iriglniil  author  of  the  boolc),  perhaps  addixl  at 
a  later  date,  with  the  view  of  explaining  how  it  was 
that  Samuel  bore  the  title  of  Boeh,  instead  of  thr  now 
usual  appellation  of  A'dW.  To  the  writer  the  days  of 
Samuel  were  ••  beforethne."  and  he  explains  that  in  those 
tfident  days,  tiiat  is  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  wonj  used 
tr  Dfophit  wito  /tofIL  not  .VtibL     but  tJiar  dixj  not 
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430)  suppose  Ndbi  in  signify  the  n 
novncements  are  made  by  God,  Li, 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  eiviDolagj  ami  mafu 
of  the  word  to  regard  it  as  signifying  (actmly)  SM 
who  announces  or  pours  forth  the  dedanikM  d 
God.  The  latter  signification  is  preieiTrl  by  EwiU, 
Havemick,  Oehler,  Hengstenbeiig^  Bleek,  Lcc,  Pony, 
M<Caul,  and  the  great  majority  of  Biblkal  critici. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  dwigiii  a 
proph^  nfeCh,  Hoihf  and  nth.  Chaseh,  both  i^ 
nifying  one'  who  sees.  They  are  lendend  in  tk 
A.  V.  by  «  seer ;"  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  fikhm 
or  ipoiy,  sometimes  by  vpo^f^nis  ( 1  Chr.  xzri.  28 ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7, 10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be  ooi- 
trasted  with  each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxtx.  29.  **The 
acte  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  leboM  Umt 
are  written  in  the  book  of  isamnel  the  leer  fM4), 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (A*i),  mk 
in  the  book  of  Gad  tlie  seer  {Ckoteky  Jiolk  is s 
title  almost  appropriated  to  Samoel.  It  is  «!; 
used  ten  times,  and  in  leren  of  these  it  is  appliidti 
Samuel  (1  :?am.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19;  1  Chr.ix.23; 
xxvi.  28 ;  xxix.  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it  it 
applied  to  Hauani  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  Osceitii 
used  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  10)  with  no'  icfetcnoe  H 
any  paiticular  person.  It  was  supencded  ia  p»t> 
i-al  use  by  the  word  Ndbi,  which  Samuel  (fateMb 
entitled  Ndbi  as  well  aa  Hoih,  1  i«m.  iii.  20; 
2  Chr.  xzxv.  18)  appears  to  hare  revived  after  a 
period  of  desuetude  { 1  i^m.  ix.  9 ;,  lud  to  hsif 
applied  to  the  prophets  orpaoized  by  him.*  the 
verb  TMO,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  ooBmn 
prose  woi-d  signifying  **  U)  see  :*  ntn — vbnoe  tk 
substantive  Hthf  Chozeh,  ia  derived — ■  bsr 
poetical.  Chozeh  is  rarely  found  tsaef/t  in  the 
Books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  ]^Tn  ia  the  woid  eio- 
stantly  used  for  the  prophetical  viaion.  It  b  haad 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicki,  ii 
Job,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

Whether  them  ia  any  diffeicnoe  in  the  oaiige  sf 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  dMbnott 
is,  has  been  much  debated  (see  Witsioa,  MisodL 
Sacra,  i.  1,  §19;  Carpzoviua,  Intrud.  ad  lAns 
Canon,  V.  7\  iii.  1,  §2;  Winer,  Jieal-W&ierimK 
art.'*Propheten";.  Uavemick  (£imi;af«i^,Th.L; 
Abth.  ..  K.  56)  considers  Ndbi  to  express  tbt  titb 
of  those  who  officially  belonged  to  the  prophrtic 
onler,  while  Hoth  and  Chozeh  denote  those  vbc 
received  a  prophetical  revelatioii.  Dr.  Lee  (/aipva- 
Hon  (f  Holy  Scripture,  p.  543  \  agms  with  Hirer- 
nick  in  his  explanation  of  Ndbi,  but  be  ideotifia 
Roih  in  meaning  rather  with  Ndbi  than  witb 
Chozeh.     He  furuier  throws  out  a  auggestioo  that 

imply  that  RtOi  was  tlie  primiUve  wovdi  and  that  JW 
first  came  into  use  snbseqaently  to  Samnel  (see  Hof 
stenberg.  Beitrdge  ntr  Sinltitumg  ins  A.  T.  VL  ta\ 
Dr.  Stanley  represents  Chotth  aa  ■*  anolbcr  emtifm 
title."  But  on  no  sutBdent  gnmnda.  tjkoaA  Is  flnl 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seea  is 
have  come  ioto  use  until  Roik  bad  almost  diKppairei 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kliifs  (S  K.  xnL  ir, 
and  Chronic  ea  Cf^aentiy).  Jn  Amoa  (vtL  ISX  ^^^ 
(xxix.  10),  Kicah  (ilL  7),  and  the  derivaUves  of  tbe  ««*■ 
ch&sdh  are  Ubed  by  the  propbela  to  'ftH*****  tfacir 
viaions  down  to  the  Captivity  <  cf.  la.  i.  1 ;  iJan.  viL  1 , 
i'  Zecli.  xili.  4).  The  derlvaiivea  of  rd'dk  are  nrer*  sad,  as 
being  pruae  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Ilaidel  (cL  Ei 
i.  1 ;  IMn.  X.  1),  On  examiuatkm  w«  Hod  lint  M^ 
existed  before  and  after  and  alooipdde  of  both  AAaal 
rAossA.  bat  that  Cktmtk  was  vmewlat  i 
ibao  Roih. 
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Chtteh  '«  the  special  dcngnation  of  the  prophet 
■ttaches  to  the  royal  hotuehold.  In  2  Sam.  zxiv. 
tl,  Gmi  ia  deicribed  as  "the  prophet  (N6bt)  Gad, 
OliTid*t  sasr  {Ckozeh)"  and  elsewhere  he  is  oalled 
••  Darid's  seer  (Chozehy  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  « the  king^s 
■eer  (Ch^teh)^  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  •«  The  case  of 
CM,*^  Dr.  I>ee  thinks,  «<  afibrds  the  doe  to  the  diflli. 
cnltT,  aa  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached  to  the  rov^ 
•stablishment  there  was  usuallj  an  individual  styled 
*  th«  king's  seer/  who  might  at  the  same  time  be  a 
Jfdln."  The  suggestion  ia  ingenious  (see,  in  addition 
to  i^aoes  qaotal  above,  1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxix.  29 ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15),  but  it  was  only  David 
(possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chr.  xxziii.  18)  who,  so 
fitr  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached  to  his  person ; 
and  in  ariy  esse  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
Ckoz^  to  denote  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the 
king,  but  only  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
with  the  word  king.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem 
that  the  same  fiersons  are  designated  by  the  three 
woxds  Ndbi,  Ruih^  and  Chozeh;  the  last  two  titles 
being  derived  from  the  prophets*  power  of  seeing 
the  Tisions  presented  to  them  by  God,  the  first  from 
their  fimction  of  revealing  and  procJaiming  God's 
truth  to  men.  When  (Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  28)  calls 
Ksekiel  6  rmv  fi9yd\»y  Jr^mys  koI  i^viyfrHis 
iiv(mrp(»y,  he  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  translation 
of  the  two  titles  Chozeh  or  llotfi,  and  NAbi, 

The  word  N6bi  is  uniformly  ti-anslated  in  the 
LXX.  by  wpo^97s,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  prophet.** 
In  classical  Greek,  wpo^lfnii  sigiiiliai  one  vcho 
tpeaks  for  cmother^  specially  one  who  speaks  for  a 
god  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  roan  (Liddell  & 
Scott,  8,  vX  Hence  its  essential  roeaiiing  is  "  an 
Interpreter.  Thus  Apollo  is  a  wpo^iirris  as  being 
the  inteipreter  of  Zeus  (Aesch.  Eiun,  19).  Poets 
are  the  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreten  (Plat.  P/uudr.  262  D).  The  vpo^rcu 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from  tiieir 
interpreting  the  oracles  delivei^  by  the  inxpii-ed  and 
unconscious  fuCrrctr  (Plat.  Tim.  72  B ;  Herod,  vii. 
Ill,  note,  ed.  Baehr).  We  have  Plato's  autlionty  for 
deriving  fidt^is  from  ftalvofuu  (/.  c).  The  use  of 
the  word  wpo^^rrris  in  its  modem  sense  is  postr 
classical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 

From  the  mediaeval  use  of  the  word  irf>o^irrf  (a, 
ffrapkecu  pased  into  the  English  language  in  the 
sense  of  prediction^  and  this  sense  it  has  retained 
aa  its  popular  meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.). 
The  larger  sense  of  inte^nrtation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  **  An  exercise 
commonly  called  prophesying^  which  was  thb  : 
that  the  ministers  within  a  pi-ednct  did  meet  upon 
a  week  day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was 
some  andeot  grave  ministei  that  was  president,  and 
an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other  persons 
of  lebuie.  Then  every  minister  suocessivdy,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the 
same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole  some 
two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and 
OPDcluded  with  prayer,  and  the  pi«sident  giving  a 
teat  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
■dvei"  {Pacification  of  the  Church),    This  mean- 

»  li  seems  to  be  Inonrroct  to  aj  that  the  English  word 
wsa  **  orlffloally  "  used  In  the  wider  Mnse  of  **  prescfatng." 
SBd  that  It  became  '*  limited  "  to  tlie  meaning  of  **  pre- 
aMUfv,"  In  the  seventeenth  century,  in  oooseqosnce  of  '  an 
slfuiegifil  mistake  "  (Stanly,  l^eet.  six.  xx.).  lUe  word 
emmnd  tnto  the  English  language  in  Ks  sense  of  predlci- 
luc.  It  eould  not  have  been  otherwise^  for  at  the  time 
ef  Ike  fliiMslliiii  of  the>£nfUsh  langMge,  Xe  word  irps' 
TOL.U. 
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ing  of  the  word  is  made  further  fiimiliar  to  ua  by 
the  title  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  treatise  «*  On  Liberty 
of  Prophesying."  Nor  was  there  any  risk  of  tht 
title  of  a  book  publiihed  in  our  own  days,  **  On  tht 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church "  (Oxf.  1838), 
being  misunderstood.  In  fiict  the  English  wvrd 
pro]3iet,  like  the  word  inniration,  has  uways  been 
used  in  a  lai-ger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the  larger 
aenae  our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ  is  a  **  prophet,"  Moses 
is  a  **  prophet,"  Mahomet  is  a  «*  prophet"  The 
expression  means  that  they  proclaimed  and  pub- 
lished a  new  religiors  dispensation.  In  a  simihur 
though  not  identjcal  sense,  the  Church  is  said  to 
have  a  **  prophetical,"  t.  e.  an  expository  and  inter- 
pretative office.  But  in  its  closer  sense  the  word, 
according  to  usage  though  not  according  to  ety« 
mology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  And  this 
b  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  acceptation.^ 
The  difibrent  meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning;  in 
whidi  the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in  Scripture, 
have  been  drawn  out  by  Locke  as  follows :— **  Pro- 
phecy comprehends  three  things:  prediction;  sing- 
ing by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and  understanding 
and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense  of 
Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illumination  and  motion 
of  the  Spirit "  {Parap/trase  of  1  Cor,  xiL  note, 
p.  121,  Lend.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  hist 
signification  of  the  word,  that  the  prophets  of  the 
N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.^:  by  virtue  of  the 
second,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  ac.  are  said  to  have 
"  prophesied  with  a  harp  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and 
Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed  **  prophetesses." 
That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not  actual  prediction 
enters  into  the  conception  expressed  by  the  word 
prophecy,  when  that  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
function  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  seems  to  he  proved 
by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  DeuL  xviii. 
22;  Jer.  xxviii.  9;  AcU  ii.  30.  iii.  18,  21 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  10 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19, 20,  iii.  2.  Etymologiodly,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  neither  prescience  nor  predic- 
tion are  implied  bv  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  English  language. 

II.  Prophetical  Order. — The  sacerdotal  order 
was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Feast  and  &st,  sacri- 
Sce  and  offering,  rite  and  ceremcoy,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  of  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  enti-usted  the  work  of  **  teaching  the  chiMren 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (Lev.  x. 
11).  Teaching  by  act  and  teachaig  by  word  were 
alike  their  task.  This  ta»k  they  adequately  ful- 
filled for  some  hundred  or  more  yeara  After  the 
giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a 
state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer 
affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the  cemnoniid 
service.  They  required  less  enigmatic  warnings 
and  exhortations.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
new  moral  power  was  evoked  —  the  Prophetic 
Order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the  family 
of  Kohath  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a 


ii^nlm.  had,  by  usage,  assumed  popularly  the  meanint  of 
predlctloo.  And  we  find  It  ordinarily  employed,  by  early 
as  well  as  by  late  writers.  In  this  sense  (sen  Polydors 
VirgU.  History  qf  Enf^amd,  iv.  161,  Camden,  ed.  184t: 
CtovoUry  M^fiteries,  p.  65,  Shakspeare  Soc  JUL,  1841.  and 
Kiehardson.  t.  v.).  It  Is  probable  that  the  meanltg  waa 
••  limited  *  to  "  predlctton  **  an  mueh  and  as  UiOo  befors 
the  setaoiseuth  ceotuiy  as  It  has  been  sIim. 
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priMtfC  irM  the  instrument  oBed  at  onoe  for  cffBCt* 
mg  a  rofbrm  in  the  moerdotal  order  (1  Chr.  ix.  22), 
ind  for  giving  to  the  prophets  a  poeitioa  of  im- 
portance whidi  thej  had  nerer  before  held.  8o 
mportant  was  the  work  wrought  bj  hfan,  that 
he  is  daased  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses  (Jer. 
XT,  1 ;  P».  xdjc.  6 ;  Acts  iii.  24),  Samuel  being 
the  great  religious  reformer  and  oi^ganicer  of  the 
prophetical  order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator 
and  founder  af  the  priestlj  role.  Neyertheless, 
it  is  not  to  be  snppoMd  that  Samuel  created  the 
prophetic  order  as  a  new  thing  before  unknown. 
The  germs  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  re^al 
order  are  found  in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  zvii.  18),  but 
they  were  not  yet  developed,  becanse  there  was  not 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who  evolved 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
The  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  legislation 
of  Mount  Sinai.  When  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet 
\Gen.  XX,  7),  it  is  probably  in  the  sense  of  a  friend 
of  God,  to  whom  He  makes  known  His  will ;  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  name  seems  to  be  applied  to 
the  patriaichs  in  general  (Ps.  cv.  15).'  Moses  is 
more  specifically  a  prophet,  as  being  a  prodaimer 
of  a  new  dispensation,  a  revealer  of  God's  will,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  divinely  inspired  songs  (Ex.  xv. ; 
Deut.  ixxii.,  xxxiii. ;  Ps.  xc),  but  his  main  work 
was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefore  formallT 
distinguished  from  prophets  (Num.  xii.  6)  aa  well 
as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  xxxiv.  10). 
Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1)  ;  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20)  is  a  prophetess ;  and  we  find  the 
prophetic  gift  in  the  elders  who  **  prophesied " 
when  ^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them," 
and  in  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  *'  prophesied  in  the 
camp"  (Num.  xi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  possible  existence  of  prophets 
is  recognixed  (Num.  xii.  ft).  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  find  that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  a 
prophetess ;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
axhorts  the  Israelites  when  oppreeaed  by  the  Mi- 
dianites;  and,  in  Samuel's  childhood,  '*a  man  of 
God  "  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants  (1  Sam. 
ii.  27). 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of 
restoration  permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the 
moment.  For  this  purpose  he  instituted  Com- 
fianies,  or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in 
his  lifetime  at  iiamah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20)  ;  others 


•  Dr.  Stanley  (Lent,  xviii.)  declares  it  to  be  '•donbtAil 
if  be  was  of  Levltical  dencent,  and  certain  that  he  was 
not  a  priest."  If  the  record  of  1  Chr.  tL  28  is  oonrect, 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  l>evite  tj  deacent  thou^ 
an  Ephrathlte  by  babitaUon  (1  Sam.  1. 1).  There  Is  everj 
probability  that  he  was  a  priest  (cf.  1  Sam.  1. 32,  iL  11. 
18.  TlL  6.  17.  X.  1,  xlll.  11)  awl  no  preramption  to  the 
contrary.  The  Unct  on  which  Dr.  Stanley  relies,  that 
Samnel  lived  "not  at  Glbeon  or  at  Nob  but  at  Kamah." 
and  that  "  the  prophetic  schools  were  at  Ramah.  and  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Oitgal.  not  at  Hebron  and  Anathoth." 
does  not  suffice  to  raise  a  presomptlon.  As  Jodgo, 
Samuel  would  have  lived  where  it  was  moat  aoitaUe 
lor  the  Judge  to  dwelt  Of  the  three  collegea.  that  at 
Kamah  was  alone  founded  by  SamaeU  of  coarse  where 
be  lived  hlnueif;  and  even  where  Ramah  waa  we  do  not 
know :  one  of  the  laiwt  hypotheses  places  It  two  miles 
rPom  HebitMi. 

«  Aooordlng  to  Hengsienber^s  view  of  propbecj. 
AVuihain  waa  a  vroi^kMl  beoaaae  he  received  revelatlors 
by  tHc  maomt  <(^  draom  wad  T)UUm  <$\«cv.  V .  V£v 
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Uw  qoMtioo  addressed  to  the  Shunaimte  hj  her 
Bwband,  **  Wheivfore  wilt  thoa  go  to  him  to-day? 
U  m  neither  uew  moo"  nor  ijahbath"  (2  K.  it. 
23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  religious 
meetings  were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by  the 
prophets  (see  Pktrick,  Comm.  m  /bo.)<  Thus  we 
find  that  "  Elisha  sat  in  his  house/'  engaged  in  his 
•(Bdnl  occupation  (cf.  klzek.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1\, 
•« and  the  eldei-b  sat  with  him"  (2  K.  vi.  32), 
when  the  King  of  Israel  wut  to  slay  him.  It  was 
«i  theM  meetings,  probably,  tliat  many  of  the 
wammgs  and  exhortations  on  moi-ality  and  spiritual 
raltgion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  their 
countrymm.  The  general  appearance  and  life  of 
the  prophet  wei'e  very  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
VjbAtm  denrish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress 
was  1  hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle 
(Is.  XX.  2;  &ch.  xiii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was 
married  or  unmarried  aa  ht  chose ;  but  his  manner 
of  life  and  diet  were  stem  and  austere  (2  K.  iv. 
10,  :\S;  1  K.  xix.  6 ;  ilatt.  iii.  4). 

III.  Thii  Prophetic  Gift. — ^We  hare  been 
speakii^  of  the  Prophetic  Order,  To  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  and  to  [lossess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  conrertiMe  terms.  There  might  be  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  oixler  to  whom  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  not  vouchsafed.  There  might  be 
inspired  prophetts  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Geiieitdly,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order;  but  this  was  not 
alwaya  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amoa,  the  rule  and  the  exception  ai-e  both  mani- 
fested. When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  Israel  itish 
priert,  thrsatens  the  prophet,  and  desii^es  him  to 
**  flea  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says, 
**  I  waa  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ; 
but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fhiit;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  nid  unto  me,  Go  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel"  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  office^  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  ordsTf  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prophetical  colleges ;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence.  (See  J.  Smith  on  Prophecy, 
c.  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whoee  books  are  in  the 
Canon  hare  therefore  that  place  of  honour,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  well 
AS  ordinarily  (so  fiu*  as  we  kuow)  belonging  to  the 
orophetic  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  each  of  these  sixteen  pro^jiets; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  compositious  in  sacied 
puetiT  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
iiMued  from  the  mvcitU  schools,  but  only  sixteen 
books  find  their  place  in  the  Canon.  Why  is  this  ? 
because  these  sixteen  had  what  tlieir  brothvr- 
oollegians  had  not,  the  IMrine  uill  to  the  oilice  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
then.  It  was  not  suflident  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call.  Teach- 
iac  and  traininc  served  as  a  pi*pparation  only. 
Wlicn  the  sdioouiiaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
HiB  instrument  was  worthy,  God's  work  began. 

9  Bishop  Lowlh  "  esteems  the  whole  Book  of  Isaiah 
poetical,  a  few  passage^  exempted,  which,  if  brooght 
logetber.  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  Ave  rr 
sui  cfasplen^"  **  half  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah."  **  the 
greater  f^ixt  H  Eiekiel.'*  The  re*t  of  ibe  propbeU  are 
iMia^  P"*^y?*'.  but  Uaggai  is  "  prusalc,"  and  Junah  and 
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Mosea  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  l^ni  called  Samuel,  so  thut  j£k. 
perceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  Isaiah  (vi.  %\ 
Jeremiah  (i.  5),  (•Ixekiel  (ii.  4),  Amos  (vii.  15\ 
declare  their  spedal  miaaion.  Nor  w&h  it  suflfcient 
for  this  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  all.  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  commuri- 
cation  of  the  l>ivine  to  the  human  spint,  received 
either  by  **  vision  **  (Is.  vi.  1 )  oi  by  "  the  word  o^ 
the  Lord  '*  (Jer.  ii.  1).  fSee  Aids  to  Faith,  liissay 
iii.,  "  On  Pi-ophet-y.")  Whut  then  are  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  sixteen  prophetK,  thus  called  and 
commissioned,  and  entrusted  with  the  messages  of 
God  to  Hifc  people  ? 

(1.)  They  wera  the  national  poets  of  Judaea. 
We  liave  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of 
the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  on^  the  songs 
previously  specified,  but  the  rest  of  their  compo- 
sitions, poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry .c 
(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  their 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
To  the  subject  of  tlie  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the 
public  weal  was  a  traitor  to  hln  God ;  a  denundatiou 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  evil,  an  exhoilation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  '*  the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
holiness,  beautiful  for  sitiuitiou,  the  joy  of  tlie 
whole  earth,  the  citv  of  the  great  King"  (Ps. 
xlviii.  1.2). 

(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spiri- 
tual religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Law 
had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  Instead  of  leai-ning  the 
necessity  of  purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
sufficient.  It  was  the  work,  then,  of  the  propliets  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyec  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  in  symbols  and  acts, 
but  such  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasts  ceremo- 
nial observances  with  spiritual  moi-ality :  '•  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feastn  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to 

bear  them Wa»h  you,  moke  you  clean  ;  put 

away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ; 
cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ; 
relieve  the  opprasseJ,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow"  (i.  14-17;.  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
God's  judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetoua- 
ness  of  tlie  rulers,  the  pride  of  the  women  (c  iii.'.> 
on  grasping,  prolligHcy,  iniquity,  injustice  (c.  v.), 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets  if  not  higher,  or  sterner, 
or  purer  tnan  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  plainly  de- 
clared, and  with  gi^eater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction> 

(5.)  They  were  extraoi-dinary,  but  yet  authorised, 
exponents  of  the  I^w.  A?  an  instance  of  this,  we 
may  take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fast  (Iviii. 

Iisiiiel  are  plain  prose  {f>aertd  Poetry,  Lect.  xxl.). 

*>  "  Magna  t^d*^  et  grandis  audada  ProphetArmn,"  ssji 
fk  Jenme  (m  Jimk.).  This  was  th^lr  general  chnracter- 
istic,  bui  liiai  gifts  and  graces  misut  be  dlsscvcrf^l,  is 
proved  \^  the  oases  of  Balaam,  Jonah,  Cai«pliaSk  and  ika 
dbubedknt  nrophel  of  Jndah. 
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S-7) ,  f:^£ek1«rf  £iplAfiatlc>n  of  the  sicj  of  thi  father 
bdng  vi»iM  on  ihe  cbiidren  (c  )miL)  ',  Micmb's  pre- 
r^rfntc  of  ''  doing  jti^tlf,  loring  mercj^  Kod  vMiiiii^ 
humbly'  with  Gcid,"  to**  thnasonds  of  i^amA  aod  ten 
thousnrtds  of  li^-ere  of  oil "  (ri^  6-3).  In  th< 
■B  in  other  sirtiil^tr  cases  (cf*  Has,  Tj.  6;  AtiH* 
T,  2t),  it  Wfti  t^e  tuk  of  the  prophets  to  rettoj*; 
the  talflfice  which  hud  been  oreiihmwn  b]r  the 
Jews  nnd  their  tnichei's  dv^eHlng  on  one  side  or  oti 
the  mdftr  coTeriug  of  a  trtjth  or  of  *  <!uty,  and 
t«AviAg  the  other  dide  or  the  inner  mcaiiiiig  oal  of 
si{;ht. 

(6,)  They  held*  as  w«   have  ahoirn   abore^ 
purtonil  or  qitut-pofitot^l  o^ce. 

(7.)  Th^j  were  n  politirul   power  in  the  atRte* 
Strong  m  the  lafeguai^  of  their  religious  chnnicte] 
they  were  ahie  to  neire  fw  a  couaier^miM  to  the 
loyal  authoritf  when  wieldeil  even  hy  au  Ahab» 

(8.)  B«t  ilie  propheta  wejie  iomethintf  more  tlma 
BattoruU  poetft  and  apiialitfti,  preacheii  of  patriottsmf 
moral  teachers »  exponents  of  the  Law,  paitors,  and 
politldans.  We  have  not  ^et  touched  upon  their 
iiio«t  eiseiitlal  cha^iictemtic,  which  ■«,  tiUt  they 
wei*  ifu^rumetita  of  revealing  God's  wiU  to  man, 
a5  in  otiier  wnfH^  s>o,  !^peeiailyt  hy  predicttng 
futuj-e  events^  and^  m  particulnrt  by  foreteliing  the 
iiicarDation.  of  the  Lord  Jpsu-i  Christ*  nnd  the  re- 
demption effected  by  Hiw)**  There  are  two  chief 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  fact :  one  is  suitable  when 
diitiour^iiig  with  Chdtttiati^f  the  other  when  Argu- 
ing with  unbelieveirB.  To  the  Christiiin  it  js 
inotigh  to  Fihow  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Test*- 
ment  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  authora,  and  of 
the  Lord  Himielf,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existenee  of  this  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets.  To  the  ujih^Iiever  it  is  neceBaaTj  to  show 
that  ftctM  hure  verified  their  predi^itionii. 

(«,)  In  St.  Matthew's  Go&pel,  the  finat  chapter, 
we  find  a  quotation  fittm  the  Prophet  isAiAh,  ^^Be- 
hoh!  a  virgin  ihall  be  with  child,  and  ahall  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  they  t^hail  call  bis  name  l<lm- 
maniiel;"  and ^  at  the  same  time^  we  find  a  stat^ 
ment  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  03  it  did 
"  thai  it  might  b«  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  thv 
Lord  by  tJw  prophetp*'  in  those  wonis  (i.  23,  23). 
This  means  that  the  prophecy  wna  tlie  declai-ation 
of  God's  purpose^  and  that  th?  circiimstJUioei  of  the 
li^rth  of  Christ  weiie  the  fuHilment  of  thiv.t  parpoae, 
Then^  either  the  predictive  element  exists  in  the 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  or  t^ie  authority  of  the 
Evimgelist  St.  Matthew  must  be  given  up.  The 
Afune  f^vang^lbt  testiiiea  to  the  nme  Prophet  bnvrng 


''  Dr.  I>ATLdiori  prononneei  It  aa  "  now  t/ammcmlj 
admitUsd  ttiit  the  B««Bntial  part  of  blbljc^l  p^iptier;  doc* 
not  tie  in  pr«tictinf  contingent  ev«nt«,  btit  In  dlrlnlng 
(htr  «j£i«nrtally  teligloGm  tn  tba  cxmrm  pf  hlgl^ry.  .  .  .  Id 
no  pfwptiecj  am  It  be  iboi^n  that  the  literal  prvdlrtlni;  ^f 
dUiuit  htstjirloiil  ercnCj  is  contained.  ...  In  cotifonnltj 
with  iho  AnAlu^  of  propbccy  genemllj,  Kp<>cla1  pr*^3c- 
y  oiu  ctinnming  Chrti^i  do  not  Appier  in  Ui#  OM  Tt»tA- 
fcHJt,"  I  tr.  r J&vJdbun  ntmii  m*aJi  Llmt  this  in  *  maw 
^omODonlf  1(11111  ttf^d  "  by  wTitvtt  llkt  Llinncir,  who,  fol- 
kf^iofi  Klchhum,  trwlve  "  the  praphct'ii  d^llneatlions  of 
Iht*  fiiHir*  "  into  "  in  csmjocp  uotlitf^  but  fmrbodinffM 
— effetti  ef  the  tpiritv^  ew  to  bring  np  before  Itself 
the  dlidnc^t  form  of  the  future  Tin*  rirevjsioa  of  the 
prophet  Is  intensIflKl  presentiment,"  Of  cniir»,  |f  ih* 
iMJWcrs  of  the  prvpheis  were  simply  "^fciret»odingi"  and 
'' pTTHniiineDtA  *'  of  the  buomn  spirit  tn  'Mis  pre- 
ffiMjKianB  regon/'  ibey  could  n&t  dy  mure  thun  make 
*i»l*ttrite  gufjscs  abf^iit  the  ftiwre,  Hm  this  i»  pot 
^  JrvUb  mr  rfae  Ubrlsilan  rbi'ojy  pf  p^tpbecj^     Set 


**  epoBcn  of  ■* 
whidi  he  {|u: 
1^)  that  its 
"that"  othei 
phet  fij[.  I)'' 
17)  that  JesQ 
ftiimie.]  whid 
(Is.  Uii.  4). 
%  particular 
whieh  was  cp 
quoted  from  c 
Matthew^  we 
prophet  Isaiji 
J&ius  some  sen 
But,  furtheri 
t>aQg(slitt ;  If 
self.  Hedtd 
of  his  aj^"is 
saith— "{Is.' 
well  prophsje 
believ&  otu-  L 
we  muat  beli 
Prophet  iMk 
tween  fifty  & 
»mple ;  but  t 
forward  with 
Heb.  Tiii.  8), 
it,  15 1  Rom 
(Acts  vil.  42 ; 
(Matt.  xii.  7' 
(Heb.  lii,  2B) 
27 ;  Joh.  lis, 
2;  Lukerii.  I 
of  the  prophi 
rspect  to  Ei> 
the  more,  a 
spoken  of  toge 
15)  s«  author 
less  thsui  ser 
being  predicti^ 

(0.)  The« 
admit  of  beifl 
Here  it  li  nee 
of  certain  decl 
bd>ility  of  w 
Kig^ty  at  t 
made;  {2}  tc 
wards  take  pi 
tions^  (3)  U 
an  aoeqtjAtc  I 
thnt  ootrespon 

Davison,,  in 


nT,<4.  ttn\  I 
Evaii^.  V.  in, 
JTi-jjifc.  p.  134,  ff 
*  This  condB 

words  it^a.  v^tfp 

tbtngE  wtn  dm 
m!gt)t  be  aceoin 
df>€lsivd  bf  tbi 
Christ  knott  IngI 
anca  with  whttt 
nAlity  bad  no  n 
at  vatUuk:?  wlt^ 
tbew,  and  i«rblcl 
InAi^much  Jit  be  t 
Jt  winuld  ttnply 
tri'red  c^a-taJn  e 
Df  GhristX  not  in 
nltb  His  will  bi 
to  Lb«  dccbnlliji 
oould:  vdl  be  101 
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$n»  m  **Ciiterion  of  Prophfvj/'  and  m  acoord- 
maat  with  it  hs  deaeribcs  **  the  conditions  which 
w<MiM  cooftr  oogen^  of  eridenoe  on  tingle  ex- 
•miiles  of  prophecj,  in  the  following  manner: 
iint,  *tiie  known  promulgBtion  of  the  prophecy 
pficr  to  the  event ;  leoondlj,  the  clear  and  pal- 
pable fblfilmeDt  of  it;  laatlj,  the  nature  of  the 
•vent  itaelf,  if  when  the  prediction  of  it  waa 
given,  it  laf  nmote  from  human  view,  and  waa 
•nek  aa  oould  not  be  foreseen  hj  anj  sappos- 
able  eflbrt  of  reason,  or  be  deduoed  upon  princi- 
ples  of  eakolation  derived  from  probabili^  and 
tipsrienee"  {Disc.  viii.  p.  378).  Appljing  his 
te^  the  learned  writer  finds  that  the  esUblishment 
af  Uie  CSiristian  Religion  and  the  person  of  its 
F«iUiider  were  uedict^  when  neither  reason  nor 
experience  oouM  have  anticipated  them ;  and  that 
the  predictions  respecting  then  have  besn  dearly 
ftilhlied  in  history.  Here,  then,  is  an  adequate 
proof  of  an  inspired  preicienoe  in  the  prophets 
who  predicted  these  things.  He  applies  hb  test  to 
the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Jewish  peojde,  and 
their  actual  state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  great 
■postacj  and  to  the  actual  state  of  ooiTupted  Chris- 
tianity, and  fi'rfiliy  to  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Ninevd^  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  the  Four  Empiiw,  and  to  the  events  which 
iMve  befidlen  them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  he 
finds  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  ele- 
ment in  the  prophets. 

In  the  Book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Iralah  uttering  a  ch&enge,  by  which  his  predic- 
tive powers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pronounced, 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Abab  should  fall  at 
Rtmoth-Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return,  commanded  him 
to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he  came  back  in 
psBoe.  **  And  Micaiah  said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace"  (that  is,  if  the  event  does  not  verify  my 
words),  «*the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me"  (that 
is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  predicting  the  future) 
(1  K.  zxii.  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a  negative  test, 
and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Law  (Deut.  xviii.  22) ; 
bat  as  a  positive  test  it  would  not  be  sufikient. 
Ahab's  death  at  Ramoth-Gilead  did  not  prove  Mi- 
«aiah*s  predictive  powers,  though  his  escape  would 
have  dii^roved  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a 
very  important  difference  between  single  prophecies 
and  a  series  of  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a 
single  prophecy  does  not  prove  the  prophetical 
power  A  the  prophet,  but  the  fulfilment  oif  a  long 
series  of  prophecies  by  a  series  or  number  of  events 
does  in  itself  constitute  a  pittof  that  the  prophecies 
were  intended  to  predict  the  events,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  predictive  power  resided  in  the  pro- 
phet or  prophets.  We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far 
parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for 
certain  that  Aristophanes  i^efers  to  Cleon,  Pericles, 
Nictas  (and  we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were 
his  satire  more  concealed  than  it  is)  simply  from 
the  fiKTt  of  a  number  of  satirical  hits  converging 
together  on  the  object  of  his  satire.  Onc^  two,  or 
three  stroices  might  be  intended  for  noore  persons 
than  one,  but  the  addition  of  each  stroke  malkes  the 
aim  more  apparent,  and  when  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  before  us  we  can  no  longer  possibly  doubt 
his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and 
fliU  more  of  allegories.  The  tact  of  a  complicated 
lock  being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  and 
key  wero  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the  Newiamc 
fkkart  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains 
at  least  as  many  traits  as  these : — That  suvatkn 
!  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  isaa« 
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Jacob,  Judah,  David :  that  at  the  time  of  the  find 
absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tran 
quilliaer)  should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule, 
that  there  should  be  a  great  Prophet,  typified  by 
Moses;  a  King  descended  from  David ;  a  Priest  for 
ever,  typified  bj  Mek^iaedek:  that  there  chould  be 
bom  into  the  world  a  chiki  to  be  caUed  Mighty 
God,  Eternal  Father,  Prinoe  of  Peace:  that  Uiere 
shonld  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom  the 
Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all :  that  Messiah 
the  Prinoe  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself: 
that  an  everhwting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the 
Andent  of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  It 
seema  impossible  to  harmonise  so  many  a)>parent 
contruUctioiks.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted 
fiM:t  that,  at  the  time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one 
or  more  of  these  predKtions,  thei'e  was  bom  into 
the  work!  a  chiU  oi  the  house  of  David,  and  thei^ 
fore  of  the  fiimily  of  Abraham,  laaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah,  who  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and 
other  predictions;  who  is  acknowledged  as  Prophet. 
Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighty  God  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bona  the  iniquity  of  all ; 
who  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others*  good ; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  for  ever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life;  and  hi  whose  doings  and  sufferings  on 
earth  a  number  of  qwcific  predk:tk>ns  were  minutely 
fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a 
series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable  to  the 
person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be 
thereby  shown  to  have  been  desgiied  to  apply  to 
Uim.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply  to  Him, 
prophetical  prediction  is  proved. 

Objectionshave been  urged:— 1.  ra^i*fli«B.— It 
has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  darkly 
and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predktive  by  the 
events  which  they  are  alibied  to  foretell.  This 
objection  is  stated  with  cleameas  and  force  by  Am- 
mon.  He  says,  **  Such  simple  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Israeil  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  but  a 
teacher ;  this  teacher  will  be  bom  at  Bethlehem 
during  the  reign  of  Herod;  he  will  laT  down  his 
life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  th^  tmth  of 
his  religion ;  through  the  destructio;^  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  complete  extinction  o''  k«  Jewish  state,  he 
will  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quai-ter  of  the 
world— a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed  in 
plain  historical  prose,  would  not  only  bear  the 
character  of  trae  predictions,  but,  when  once  their 
genuineness  was  proved,  they  woukl  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  taken  together"  {Chrittohgy, 
p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
has  been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengsteuberg— 1. 
That  God  never  forcvs  men  to  belifc,  but  that 
there  is  such  an  union  of  detiniteness  and  vagueness 
in  the  prophecies  as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing 
to  discovei*  the  truth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are 
not  forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2.  That,  had  the 
prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form  of  direct  de* 
darations,  their  fulfilment  would  have  thereby 
been  rendered  imjpossil>le,  or,  at  least,  capable  ol 
frustration.  3.  That  the  effect  of  prophecy  («.</. 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming) 
would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  believers,  at 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  stiUe  of  con- 
stant expectation.  4.  That  the  Messiah  of  Revela- 
tion could  not  be  so  dearly  (wrtreyed  in  hi< 
varied  character  «»  God  and  Man,  ti%  Prophat,  Freest 
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inJ  King,  if  h«  htid  becii  the  mpr^  **  t«»dlier " 
«rbich  is  aU  thai  Atniuoii  ackucwledgv*  him  to  be. 
b.  Th&t  the  atate  of  the  I^ropbvtSf  at  iht  ttmi!  of 
reoc'iTing  the  LHriue  r^relalion,  was  (as  we  bhall 
l»r«seotl]r  Bbcir)  eukJi  as  nccesBarilj  to  make  their 
preJictiona  fimgmentaty,  figuiative,  and  aUitroctcd 
rrom  the  rdatiimii  of  time.  6,  That  u>me  portioot 
of  the  {MTophedes  wae  intended  to  b«  of  douhle  appli- 
cation^  and  some  poitioDA  to  foe  undeiTtood  only  ou 
their  fulftlnient  (cf.  John,  tiv.  20  j  Kz.  xxxvL  33), 
2.  ObacttrUy  of  a  pmi  or  ptiris  of  a  pto^uncy 
^herwiae  clear. — The  ohjectiaa  drawn  from  "  the 
nuintelUgihlcneti  of  one  part  of  a  pnophecj,  u  m- 
Tali«liiting  the  proof  of  foTvight  arising  from  th« 
evident  completion  of  thoae  parte  which  ai«  under- 
•t<}od  '*  b  akin  to  that  drawn  fioni  the  T!ig;ueiie»  of 
the  whole  of  it.  And  it  may  be  annwer^l  with  the 
Mtrae  ai^uinent«,  to  which  we  lujy  add  the  con- 
■Kicnaiiutt  urged  by  BulXer  that  it  h^  for  the 
aiguintjul  id  liMid,  the  6Atne  m  tf  the  pmU  not 
luidtfrttoud  w^'i-e  writLeu  in  cipher  ur  uut  wntU'ii 
■t  all  :^**  Suppose  a  writing,  fjoitly  in  uipber  and 
pnitly  ill  plain  word*  at  ]mgOi ;  and  that  in 
I  he  pnit  ijiie  uudei^lood  thei-e  ii)<p«ai'ed  n^ention 
of  scvMiil  ktiown  factii — it  woulxJ  never  coine  into 
any  mmi  thought  to  ioiagine  that,  if  he  under* 
fit<uwt  the  whole,  perhaps  be  might  find  that  thete 
liict*  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  wntisr** 
{Anitio>jf/,  [it>  iu  c  vii.)^  Furllieruiore,  if  it  be 
true  diiit  prupheded  relating  to  the  dni  oomiDg 
of  the  31e«iah  refer  al&o  to  bia  «eoODd  oomiog, 
Aume  pi)  t  of  tho»e  pi-ophedei  must  mceiaanly  be  a* 
yet  not  fully  underatiod. 

It  would  appear  from  these  cuniideraticifui  that 
Pavi^n'^  fccwKid  **  coutlitiuu,"  above  «{uoted,  **  the 
dear  and  paipabi€  fuihliiieiit  vf  tJie  pii>phecj/* 
thould  be  »o  (nf  miMlihed  as  to  titke  into  acoounl 
tne  iieee^iy  di(ficuUy«  more  or  less  gitnt,  in  re- 
ongnbing  th*i  fulHhuent  of  ii  prophecy  which  re- 
hulu  from  the  iiece66iiry  v;hguene»&  and  obscuhtj  of 
the  prophecy  itself. 

3«  Appficatum  of  iht  $everai  prophecies  to  a 
more  immediate  aafiject. — It  haa  been  the  taak  of 
many  liibliuil  critics  to  examine  the  difleient  fai^ 
Mijires  which  aie  ailetjed  to  be  predictioij»  of  Chi-ist, 
and  to  *how  that  they  were  deliveied  in  relereiioe  to 
Koine  person  or  thing  coutempuiary  with,  or  shortly 
Akibaeqiieiit  to,  the  time  of  tJ>e  writer.  The  con- 
€lu»ioii  i&  then  dn^wa,  Eomei)me»  «comfully,  aonie- 
times  M  an  iufei^etioe  not  to  be  resisted^  that  the 
ptteag«s  m  queMtiou  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Mea^ialu  We  have  hert  to  dislmguiskh  carefully 
between  the  conclusioa  proval«  and  the  GoroUary 
drawn  from  H.  Let  it  be  grantid  that  it  may  be 
ptvTed  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Measiah^t 
certainiy  may  be  proved  of  many — that  tboy  pri* 
marily  apply  to  &ome  historical  and  preamt  fact: 
m  that  ca#e  ^  attain  law,  under  which  God  vouch- 
aafas  hi«  prophetical  revelntiotia,  ia  diaocivered  ;  but 
there  ia  no  semhianoe  of  diKproof  of  the  fiurtJier 
Measlaaic  intei-pi-etation  of  the  pnsNiges  under  con- 
■idietatioa.  That  some  aucb  law  doea  eaifii  hoa  been 
w]gu«i  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison.  He  beUevesp 
bowerer,  that  **  it  obtains  only  in  some  of  the  more 
dbtiiigttkbed  monuments  of  pix^phecy/'  such  us  the 
propbecisi  Ibunded  ofi,  and  having  pnmiiry  refereucie 
V\  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  i^estoratioa  ol'  the  j 
Jew*,  the  deitructioQ  of  Jerusalem  {On  Prophecy,  ' 
I>i»c.  v.).  Dr.  Lee  thinka  that  Davison  **  exhibits  i 
loo  great  reaerre  in  the  application  of  thi»  important  | 
Hi inciple  **  (  On  fn^nrtttknt  Lect  iv.}.  He  cooai'lent 
1  to  M  t]|(  vuaxttvtti  i^lication ;  and  up  in  it  he 
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li.  17,  is,  29).     Here  we  lee  that  what  made   WDom  God  ip*ke  {Ik  VitA  MotU.  lib.  I.  t.  n. 
Um  Mvaity  ^rojptmjt  was  their  beiiiff  endued  with   ]».  124).    Joeephus  makes  Balaam  eicuse  himseH 


thus  St.  PeUo*  assures  us  that  '*  prophecj  came  [  part,  ...  for  when  It  has  come  into  us,  thoe  is 
Dot  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  nothing  in  ui  which  remains  our  own"  {Antiq, 
of  God  spake,  mored  {^pdfiwoi)  by  the  Holy  i  i^.  6.  §5,  t.  i.  p.  216;.  This  theoiy  identifies 
Ghost"  (2  Pet.  1.  21),  wliile  false  prophets  are '  Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
dHcribed  as  those  '*  who  speak  a  tLuou  of  their ,  heathen  ^larroHi,  or  divination,  as  distinct  from 
own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  **  i  wpo^nruoj  or  interpretation.  Montanism  adopted 
(Jer.  xziii.  16>,  **  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  the  same  view :  *'  [lefendimu^  in  causa  norae 
bcarti, .  .  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  ',  prophetiae,  gratiae  ezstasin,  id  est  amentiam,  oon- 
■oen  nothing"  (£i.  xiii.  2,  3;."  The  prophet  held  renire.  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  prae- 
•n  intermediate  position  in  communication  between ,  sertim  cum  gloriam  Dei  oonspidt,  Tel  cum  per 
God  aad  man.  God  oommnnicated  with  him  by  i  ipsum  Deus  loquitur,  neocsae  est  ezddat  sensu. 
His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  reoeived  this  communi-  ;  obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  divina ,  de  quo  inter 
cmtioQ,  was  *'the  spokesman"  of  God  to  man  (cf.  |  nos  et  Psychicos  (catholicos)  quaestio  e^t'*  (Ter^ 
iU.  Tii.  1  and  ir.  lb).  But  the  means  by  which  j  tullian,  Adc,  Marciun,  iv.  22).  According  to  the 
Ibe  Divine  Spirit  oommnnicated  with  the  human  i  belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian 
•pint,  and  the  conditions  of  the  human  spirit  under  |  Jews,  and  of  the  Moutani*ts,  the  vision  of  the 
which  the  Divine  communications  were  received, .  prophet  was  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  ol 
have  not  been  clearly  deckivi  to  us.  They  are, '  ecstatic  unconttdousness,  and  the  enunciation  of 
however,  indicated.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sedi-  <  the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the  same  state, 
tioo  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  we  read,  **  And  the  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the  Montaniitt 
Lord  said.  Hear  now  my  words:  If  there  be  a  theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Eusebius*  Ilis- 
prophet  among  you,  I  thie  Lord  will  make  myself,'  tory  (v.  17)  we  read  that  Miltiades  wrote  a  book 
known  onto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  w«^  rov  /lii  Seir  wpo^4tni¥  ir  ittorJur^i  AoXsIk. 
him  in  a  dnam.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  St.  Jerome  writes :  **  Non  loquitur  propheta  iv 
is  faithful  in  all  mine  house :  with  him  will  I  speak  ^«<rr«(^«i,  nt  Montanns  ct  Prisca  Mazimillaque 
mouth  to  OHMith,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  |  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  cat  visiouis 
apccches,and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  |  intelligentis  univena  quae  loquitur"  {Prolog,  in 
behold  "  (Num.  zii.  6-8).  Here  we  have  an  I  Nahum),  And  again  :  **  Neque  vero  ut  Mootanus 
•ahaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in  which  !  cum  insanis  fiMmLiis  somniat,  )irophetae  in  ecstaai 
the  reveUtioos  of  God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct .  locuti  sunt  ut  neaderint  quid  loquerentur,  et 
dedaratiou  and  manifestation,  **  I  will  speak  mouth  I  cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent" 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the ,  {Prolog,  m  Eaai,),  Origen  (Oon/r.  Ctlsum,  vii. 
Loni  shall  he  behold."  2.  Vision.  8.  Dream.  It  i),  and  St.  Basil  {CommaUary  on  /*mei*,  Prooem. 
ia  indicated  that,  at  lea»t  at  this  time,  the  vibion  |  c.  5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  tlie  soothsayer, 
and  the  dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying  on  the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his 
m  revelation  to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  senses.  St.  ChryMstom  draws  out  the  contrast : 
direct  declaration  and  manifebiation  was  reserved  ToDro  yitp  fUbrsMS  tSior,  rh  ^{fffnfa/nu,  r^ 
lor  the  more  highly  favoured  Moses.*  Joel's  pro- 1  h^yxfli^  j^o/A^ysty,  t^  wdeitf^w,  r6  s AattfAai, 
^beuy  appears  to  moke  tlie  same  division,  **  Your  old  r6  viptaBai  tvwMp  /Muy^fts mk.  'O  l\  wpop^^t 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  o^x  oUrsts,  &XXii  /Atrk  iuutotat  rri^iciis  ««u 
ace  viKtbos,"  these  being  the  two  methods  in  which  {  att^popo6eiis  irarafmU'ttfs,  aal  c18«t  &  ^ry- 
the  promise,  **  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  yvreu,  ffifflr  Sirairra-  ttvr%  «al  vp^  rqr  ^a/Si- 
pruphcsy/'  are  to  be  carried  out  (ii.  28).  And  of ,  itsms  «&vrcv6«y  yvtipiff  rhtf  luhmw  aol  rhv 
LAsniel  we  are  told  that  '*he  had  understanding  I  wpo^i^K  {Ilotn.  zziz.  in  Epiat,  ad  Corinth.), 
in  all  visions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i.  17).  Can  |  At  the  same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinctior. 
thcae  phases  of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished  sharply  between  heathen  soothsiyiiig  and  Mon> 
from  each  other?  and  in  what  did  they  consist?  |  tanist  prophesying  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew 
According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  snd  the  Alex-  prophecy  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  u«e  ezprea- 
■ndrian  school,  the  piophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  sions  so  strong  as  almost  to  represent  the  Pro- 
uncontcioufcuewa  at  the  time  tliat  he  was  under  tlie  phets  to  be  )«9sive  instruments  acted  on  by  the 
influenoe  of  Divine  inspiration,  '*for  the  human  Spirit  of  (Sod.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe 
understanding."  Miys  I'hilo,  "takes  its  drpaitu re  on  them  as  musital  instruments, — the  pipe  (Athe- 
the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal  nagoras,  I^j,  pro  CKriitianis,  c.  iz.;  Clem.  Alez. 
of  tlie  lattiT,  again  returns  to  its  home,  for  the  Cohort,  nd  Gent.  c.  \.\  the  lyre  (Justin  Maityr, 
nKrttal  niuitt  nut  dwell  with  the  immortal*'  ((^'«tf  C'oAor^  ad  Grate,  c.  viii. ;  Kphraem  Syr.  Jihythm^ 
Mor,  iJiv,  //aer.t,\.\}.'}\l),  Ikilaiun  is  described  xziz. ;  Chrysostbm,  Ad  Pop,  Antioch,  Hom.  L 
by  him   as  an    uiaiNibciuus   instrument    through    t.  ii.) :  or  as  pens  (St.  Greg.  Magn.  Pnief,  m 

"  HeMS  tbe  mi|>betic  (Iwlaimtkms  of  Oie  (treat  Pro-  zlL  s)  snd  Csce  to  fsoe  (Ex.  xxxliL  11>    S.  AH  the  other 

pbst  of  Uw  Cburch  that  be  did  nut  speak  of  Ulmseir  propbeu  were  terrified,  bat  with  Mosee  tt  was  not  so; 

(Juka  viL  17.  sec).  and  this  is  what  tbe  Scripture  says:  As  a  man  spcaketb 

•  MainmntOts  hsu  drawn  out  tbr  p^ilnts  In  which  Moses  unto  his  fHeud  (Ex.  xxxiil.  1 1).   4.  All  the  other  prupbela 

Is  osnsUt-rvd  MipiTiur  to  all  othiT  pn>pheis  as  folluwn .—  could  not  prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished,  but 

*  1.  All  tbp  uibrr  prupbcU  tnw  the  ^rupbecy  In  a  dnwrn  with  Moan  it  was  not  ao,  bat  at  any  time  that  be  wi«b«4 

er  ia  a  viidui,  Imt  our  lUbU  M«;se»  kaw  It  whlbt  awake,  for  it,  the  lloly  Spirit  came  upon  him ;  so  thai  It  was  not 

%  Tj  an  tbe  uthcr  pnrpheu  it  wm  nrvealed  through  tbe  necnsary  for  him  to  prepare  his  mind,  for  be  was  alwayf 

i"Hiam  of  an  ana<  and  therefore  tbfy  mw  that  which  ready  for  It,  like  the  minlHterlng  anfels"  (IW  Itastei 

!>  r-aw  in  NO  aili^'jry  or  enigms,  but  to  Manes  it  Is  sataA,  c  vlL,  Benwi's  tnuMl  ^  \\%,  quiiltd  by  Ua 

uld:  WiUi  him  will  1  riiKOk  mumh  to  moutte  CSubm.  ^  4ft7>. 
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Mor,  jn  fob),     )L%y\tmxtiu%  such  ts  tMir  (ouuiT «  rinoiu  tit 
©f'  wMtrli  Vi  quotcil  by  Dr.  Kee,  AppeDdix  G         — ^  -  ^ 


mutt    be    fct 


agninit    Uie    pASMtges  which  werv 

MooUiList*.      KfvertheliaRr 

tliere  U  a  very  Appredabte  dilTei^ice  between  thrir 


di  nicled   tgaiAst 


-^ 


vifW  and  thAt  oi  TeitnlUaEi  oik]  Khilo.  Which  it 
nioit  in  nccoi-duice  with  the  iadicalioDS  of  Holy 
t-ciipture? 

It  dt>i»  not  seem  po»ibl«  to  dr«w  aiijr  very  pr*- 
v%*m  dintjuctior*  between  the  prophetic  ••  divun " 
ariil  the  piophvttc  **  vti4oiK''  In  tlie  cam  of  Abrs* 
hjun  Mjeit.  IV-  I)  tnd  of  LMiiiel  (Dan.  rV\.  \\  they 
swin  to  meJt  int^v  ea^ii  other.  In  both,  the  ertcnmJ 
MtiMat  are  At  v^i^  iTHectioii  is  qtiieAceiitr  and  in- 
tuition eiieigitw,  I'he  atrtion  of  the  ardLn&rj  ta- 
cnltiei  1a  su»pet4tlifd  m  the  one  case  by  natural,  in 
ti\e  other  by  siipenmiiiral  or  Mtraordinary  causes. 
(See  Let.  Inspiration,  jk  173.)  The  state  into  which 
the  prophet  wat,  oocasioiuiHy,  at  lettt^  thrown  by 
(he  eci^ttj»iy»  or  \i»iou^  or  tnince,  ii  deecribed  poeti* 
cally  m  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  13-16,  utjciii.  15), 
iind  moi«  pUitily  io  the  Book  of  Daniel,  hi 
the  ca!*e  of  Daalel »  we  find  first  a  deep  al«ep  (riii. 
18,  X.  9)  accompanied  br  terror  (viit.  17t  x.  8). 
Thett  he  in  rabeil  upright  (riii.  18)  on  his  hands 
ai4d  ktteec,  and  then  on  his  feet  (x.  10,  11).  He 
then  reoehret  the  Dirinf!  rcrelation  (riii.  19,  x.  112). 
Alter  whidli  he  HilU  to  tlie  ifround  in  a  swoon  (x. 
15»  17);  he  it  liunt,  liek,  mid  nstoQithed  {vxA,  27). 
HeiY,  then,  it  on  initaiice  of  the  ecstatic  state ;  nor 
ii  It  ooiifined  to  the  Old  Testnnient,  though  we  do 
not  imd  it  in  the  New  Testament  ftecompnnied  by 
tuch  Violent  effect*  upon  the  boily.  At  the  Tiiuifi- 
!i||;umtion,  the  disdplee  fell  on  their  fiioe,  being 
orerpowered  by  tlie  Dirine  glory,  and  were  re- 
stored, like  Dttniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jehus'  hand. 
SL  Peter  fell  into  a  tnmce  (Jfifffreurii)  before  ht 
i«oetrt»J  bit  Tttion,  instructing  \am  a«  to  the  ad- 
mittion  of  the  Qentiki  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5).  St. 
Paul  wat  in  a  trance  {iw  inffritru)  when  be  wat 
commanded  to  devote  hlmtelf  to  Itie  conversioa  of 
the  GeotUet  (Acta  xtW.  17),  and  when  he  was 
caught  up  into  the  thiiii  heaven  (2  CSor.  xii,  I). 
St.  John  wat  ptxibably  In  the  Muse  state  {ip 
ww^itutn)  whtfn  he  iweired  the  mesioge  to  the 
wven  churches  (Iter,  i.  10).  Tlie  prophetic  itanca, 
then,  muAt  be  acknowledged  as  a  ^scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  litate  in  which  the  prophets  and  other 
iD*pii'«d  petm«»  tometimes,  at  least,  ivceived 
Divrne  revehitiotis.  It  would  seeiD  to  have  bean  of 
the  following  nature. 

(1.)  The  bodily  senses  were  dosed  to  external 
objectt  ns  In  deep  sleep.  ^2.)  The  reflective  and 
ditcimiivH  ftcuUy  was  still  and  intctive.  (3.)  The 
spiritual  faculty  (avev^ia)  wat  awakened  to  the 
highest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  it  that  re%ela- 
tloni  in  umnoDs  ai«  deseiibed  by  tlie  propheta 
aft  "teen  '•  or  **  heard  "  by  them,  for  the  ipfritual 
facalty  eiieigiaes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
piirt  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inferauce  and 
thought.  Thus  Itaixih  ***auT  the' Lord  sitting** 
(Js.  ri.  I),  Zecharuih  ♦MifUd  up  bis  eves  and 
WW  '•  (Zech.  iL  1 ) ;  '*  tht  word  of  the  Lort'l  which 
Micah  ftiu?*'  (S^ic.  i.  1);  "the  wonder  which 
Ibimkkuk  Jid  «#tf"  (Hub.  i.  1).  **  Pteter  tair 
bcnreci  oj'^ned  .  . .  mid  there  came  a  WHbtf  to  him  *' 
!Acta  X.  11).  I'^ul  was  ** in  a  traooe,  and  tarn 
Him  tiyim/**  (AeU  wii.  18).  John  ''heard  tk 
jfMt  Toioe  . . .  and  sair  serea  golden  candlestick*  '* 
.Rer,  i.  12).     Hence  it  it,  too,  that  the  pmf  heU' 

•  T^W  vlaw  la  advoo^H  Miwo  by  VelUjitocn  {Itr  Lytic  5 
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T^mrpJwi  ^f^^fjfOP  ravra  Sr«p  abroTs  ^r  pAvois 
«ri  rov  6fav  kwoK9Kfnf/i/jL4va  (Hippol.  ^0  An- 
Uckritto,  c.  ii.).  IlMt  wpo9^^€vo¥  at  noOofMd 
md  Si«r)rffls  ^v^oi  ;  •2ok«1  xdrovrpa  yiv6ixtva 

ariyxyTow  nu  oddir  4wiBo\outi4yiir  4ic  rmw 
m0tiP  r^t  eapichs  4w99§iictnfpro'  wwri  fti^r  yitp 
wdiptoTt  rh  'Aytoy  Ifrtv/Mt  (St.  Basil,  Qmm,  in 
EtaL  Proocm.). 

Had  the  prophetn  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
IImj  predicted?  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
alrendj  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  hare. 
They  were  the  *•  spokesmen  *'  of  Gud  (Ex.  rii.  1), 
the  "  noouth  "  by  which  His  words  were  uttered, 
or  thcj  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  their  spiritual  intui- 
tkw ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that, 
contemporaneoasly  with  this  miracle,  there  was 
wrought  another  miracle  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  so  as  to  gi'asp  the  whole  of  the 
Divioe  counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or 
which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating.  We 
should  not  expect  it  beforehand ;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dsn.  xii.  8 ; 
Zech.  iv.  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  10),  to  the 
ftct  that  thiey  frequently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  passage  in  St  Peter's  Epbtle  is  very  instruc- 
tive: **0f  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
■iquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you :  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  gloir 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
vou  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven." 
it  is  here  declai^  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  prophet,  or  tHe  prophet  by  Uie  Holy  Ghost, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and  of 
the  institution  of  Chinstianity  ;  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects,  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themfrelves  in 
seai'ching  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that 
they  had  uttered  ;  (3)  that  they  were  then  divinely 
informed  that  their  predictions  were  not  to  find 
their  completion  until  the  last  dA}'s,  and  that  they 
themsdves  weiv  instruments  for  dedai-ing  good 
things  that  should  come  nut  to  their  own  but  to  a 
future  generation.  This  is  exactly  what  Uie  pro- 
phetic state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  communication  is  being  received, 
the  himian  instrument  is  simply  passive.  He  sees 
or  hean  by  his  spiritual  intuition  or  perception, 
and  decUres  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.  Then  the 
reHective  faculty  which  hnd  been  quiescent  but 
never  so  overpowered  as  to  be  destmyed,  awakens  to 
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»  See  Keble,  CAHMioa  rear,  13Ui  S.  afU  Trin.,  and 
\gft  httpiratiam^  p.  310. 

^  It  Is  un  this  principle  rather  than  ss  It  is  explained 
If  Dr.  ]f*GaaI  (ilidf  to  ndA)  that  Uie  prophecy  of  HoMa 
jd.  1  Is  to  bo  Interpreted.  Hosea.  we  vmj  well  bellere, 
■aderatood  hi  bis  own  words  no  mur«  than  a  reference  to 
fke  hMorleal  fsct  that  the  children  of  Jtrael  came  out  of 
lEfeypC  Bat  Rosea  was  not  the  author  of  the  prophecy— 
be  was  the  Instroment  bf  which  it  was  promulgated. 
Thd  Holy  Spirit  Intended  something  farther— and  what 
this  somethlof  was  He  informs  ns  oy  lae  Evangelist  St. 
iCattbew  (Matt.  11.  IS).  The  two  facu  of  the  Isr«eUt«« 
Mng  led  oot  of  (^orpt  sad  of  Christ's  rsturn  ftom  Efgrpt 
app^v  to  Profeuor  Joweu  so  distinct  that  the  rster 


the  ooDsideration  of  the  menase  or  wnknk  nedvedi 
and  it  strives  earnestly  to  unaerstand  it-,  and  mtn 
eqiecially  to  look  at  tlie  revehtion  as  in  instead  ci 
out  of  time.  The  result  is  fidlure ;  but  tliis  failure 
is  sotlened  by  the  Divine  intimation  that  the  time 
is  not  yet.P  The  two  questions,  What  did  the  pro- 
phet understand  by  this  prophecy?  and,  What  wai 
the  meaning  of  thb  prophecy  ?  are  totally  different 
in  the  estimation  of  every  one  wlio  believes  that 
**  the  Holy  Ghost  ipake  l^  the  Prophets,'  ct  who 
considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so  speak. « 

V.  Interpretation  of  Predictive  Pro- 
phecy.— We  have  only  space  for  a  few  roles,  de- 
duced fit>m  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  dis- 
tances of  time  according  as  history  may  show  them 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  post,  or  inference 
may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  viaions  aro 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
the  form  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isaiah  (xi.  15) 
represents  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
from  before  God's  people  in  the  form  of  the  Loixi's 
destroying  the  tongne  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  into  seven  streams.  (3.)  Distin- 
guish in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  repre- 
sented by  it,  e.  g,,  in  the  vei-se  previous  to  that 
quoted,  do  not  understand  literally,  '*  Tbry  shail 
fly  tq)on  the  ahouldcn  of  the  Philistines"  (Is.  xi. 
14).  (4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
pit)phetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  rc^ipect  to  things 
past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  check«i 
by  reference  to  events ;  in  i^espect  to  things  future, 
interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  re- 
ference to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret 
according  to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  example  of  visions  exphUned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament 

VI.  Use  OF  Prophecy. — Predictive  prophecy  is 
at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation  :  at  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfilment,  a 
part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  St. 
Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  *'  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,"  or  '*  a  taper  glimmering  where  there 
is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is,  throwing 
some  light,  but  only  a  feeble  li^ht  as  compared  with 
what  is  shed  from  the  Gos|iiel  history.  To  thi« 
light,  feeble  as  it  is,  "you  do  well,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  to  take  heed.**  And  he  warns  them  not 
to  be  offended  at  the  feebleness  of  the  Ught,  because 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until  its  fulHlment — 
(in  the  case  of  Messianic  predictions,  of  which  he 
is  speaking,  describeil  as  **  until  the  day  dawn,  and 
the  liny  star  arise  in  your  hearts") — to  shed  only  a 
feeble  light.  Nay,  lie  continues,  even  the  prophets 
could  not  themselves  interpret  its  meaning,'  "  fof 


ence  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  Prophet  is  to  htm  lDexpU» 
able  except  on  the  hypothesis  uf  a  mlstaks  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  (see  Jowett's  Ateay  am  the  ImterprdaHm 
of  Scripture).  A  deeper  Insight  Into  8crtptare  shows  that 
**  Uic  Jewihh  people  themselves,  their  history,  their  ritoal, 
their  goTemment,  all  present  one  grsnd  prophet^  of  the 
Aiiare  Redeemer  "  (Lee.  p.  107).  ConsequenUy  **  Israel  * 
Is  one  of  the/orau  naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  visloo 
by  the  idea  "  ifestiaA." 

r  This  Is  a  more  probable  meaning  of  the  words  Umc 
jirtAvvrMf  ov  yivrrat  than  that  givtn  bf  PBarsos  (On 
the  Creeds  art.  1.  p.  17,  Kd.  Bcrtoa),  **  that  no  propascy 
did  so  pmcefd  Trom  the  prophet  that  he  uf  bbusalf  or  19 
Lis  own  instinct  did  open  his  noath  to  prcphsif  .* 
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tht  pnphficy  came  Dot  in  old  time  by  the  wUl  of  1 
man/'  i\ «.  the  prophets  w<:!re  not  the  authora  nf 
their  predictiona,  "^  but  holy  mtn.  of  old  «paie  by 
the  impiibe  i  ^e^^fjroij  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  '''hia»  ' 
thciL,  wiu  the  use  of  prophe^ry  before  iu  fultilmeut, 
— to  jict  ttH  n  f«chle  li^ht  id  th«  niitbt  of  darkoesa, 
which  it  did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw 
iU  rayii  ill  such  a  way  *•  to  enable  a  tiue  hauted 
odiever  toditoet  his  steps  and  guide  his  arttidfia- 
tioiii  (cf.  Acts  liij,  27).  But  ivft«r  fulfilment, 
St.  Peter  sar**  '*  the  woid  of  propbtt-y  '"  bea^ioea 
**  m«re  sui^ '  than  it  wn*  befon?,  tltat  i«,  it  is  uo 
longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  ^ide,  but  it  is  a 
firm  zruund  of  ctiniideDce«  and,  combiDcsd  with 
Uie  apoitoiic  testimony,  serves  ua  a  trustworthy 
evidentae  of  the  f«iitb ;  so  trtiatworthyf  that  9vm  , 
at^^r  he  and  hin  biottier  Ajpoatlea  are  dead,  thoae 
whom  he  addicseed  wiil  feel  secure  that  they  | 
'*1uui  not  folloived  cumiiugly  dertBod  ^blea,"  bat 
the  triitlj. 

A*  all  evidence,  fulfille*!  p»  ophfcy  is  a*  i^tisfactory 
as  ajiythJn^  can  be,  for  who  chii  know  the  luture 
eicept  the  Kuter  who  d[bpu:«s  future  eTeata ;  and 
fitim  whom  can  cvcne  pimliction  except  from  Him  I 
who  kuovr^  the  fiiture?      After  all  thai  haa  been  | 
Mild  and  un«tid,  pfoph«cy  nod  mbadaa,  each  rest- 
ing till    tlieii   own  evidence,  must  always  be  the " 
chief  lUid  dii^ect  evidefices  of  the  truth  of  the  Di- 
Vint?  chftiiicter   of  n  reli^on.     Where  they  eaist, 
a   LHrnie   jxiwer   is   proved.     Keverth-lesa,   they 
should  never  be  rested  on  (done,  but  iu  combiuatioo 
with  tht'  gcnend  chat-acter  of  the  whole  scheme  to 
whicli  thtiy  bfflotti;,    ltd  mirades.  iiA  prophfcies,  its 
ntoiTibi,  iia  piujjsi^ntiou,  aud  it»  iidjiputjou  to  huniiui  , 
neeiL-i,  ajtt  tlin?  chief  evidences  of  Chnstiauity.    Soa^  || 
of  tlie?.e  must  Ije  tiiken  sejmvntely.      The  fiict  of 
thuii   LtiuspiiiuL^  together  is  tlie  «troi]gei)t  evidesaoe 
oi'  nlL     That  one  object  with  whidi  piedictlons  art) 
delivered  is  to  serve  in  an  iifu^r  tig^  as  on  evidence 
on  which  faith  imy  reiisunnbly  i<*t,  is  ^tattd  by 
our  Loid  IlimbeU:    "And  now  I  have  told  you 
before  it  ojme   to  ^^ts^  th/it  tr/i^M  it  ia  cotnc  to 
p<ts9  1/6  nwjht  Mkce  "  (Jolm  xiv.  2i*). 

V^ll.  DiA  KLOt'JWKXTOF  MlISSUXlC  PlU)PI!EOy, 

— Pmlit:tion,  in  the  fihapo  of  pixNuise  and  tluenten* 
uig,  begliui  with  the  Book  of  GeuesU,  Immediately 
upon  tlw  Kail,  hopcsi  of  retovexy  and  salvattoo  are 
Iwld  out,  but  the  mataner  in  which  tJiis  Kulvatiau  jb 
to  be  eU«ut«d  is  letl  ultoi;ether  indetiuite.  All  that 
is  al  Urst  dadiu«d  i»  thnt  it  sliall  come  through  a 
child  of  woman  (Geo.  iii,  15).  By  degi^as  the  area 
is  limited:  it  is  to  oome  through  the  fannily  of 
Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abrtt- 
hxm  I  Geu.  xjj.  3),  uf  I»iac  i^Gen.  sxit.  IB),  of  Jacob 
(G«i.  xiviji.  14),  of  Judnh  (Gen,  ilix.  10)*  Bahuim 
swills  to  say  ilijDt  it  will  be  wiought  by  a  vrarlika 
Ui'Belitiiih  King  (Num^  zxiv.  17^;  Jacobt  by  a  peaoa- 
ful  Iluler  of  Uie  mrth  (Geo.  xllz.  lu) ;  Mosea,  by  a 
Profiliet  like  hhii^f,  i.  d,  a  reveller  of  a  new 
religious  diiipcnsatioQ  (Uteut.  rviii.  13 1.  Kathan's 
auQounoemeiit  (2  Stun.  vii.  16)   ^  *  '      ' 

that  the  siiivaliion  U  to  come  th^ 
I  ►avid,  and   ihi«ugh   a  descendimi      i 
ihall  bj  himself  a  king.     1'hi£  pi-omsse  ifi  deteloped 
by  fbrtd  himjs«lf  in  the  MesKinnic  pMilmis.     Pss 
xvdi.  and  Isi.  ana  founded  on  tlie  promise  cummuni- 

•  llie  modem  Jewis,  In  oppositioa  b>  thetf  Aneleo*    Kitek-r  {after  the  JtwtiA  csm 
tJrptMlUaii,  liavc  been  driven  to  m  noa-MeflnlAalc  later     KIbicIjI,   Atwrt«i>ei^  lAmmnZ.  I 
;^«luUuti  ofU,  hit.    Amtmg  Cbn*t1'in?  tht' turti-Ms-^tan!.  "  fifir-y  i«    ih«   ^sr^\l\t^^uT^lr 
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PRUFUET 

Cfei  bier  Prophets  (cf.  Mic  t.  2 ;  Dan.  rii.  9 ; 
Zech.  Ti.  13;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  aome  jparticiilai-8 
ind  details,  and  so  the  oonoeption  was  left  to  await 
its  realizitioD  after  ao  interval  of  some  400  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  Piophet. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg  {Christology, 
L  235)  and  of  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets,  Part  i. 
IntnML)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Praphets  are 
dliroiiologically  placed.  Accordingly,  the  foimer  ar^ 
xmnges  the  li»t  of  the  Prophets  as  follows:  Hoeea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Oliadiah,  Jonah,  Micali,  Isaiah  (**the 
principal  pit^hetical  figuiie  in  the  fii-st  or  Assyrian 
pei'iod  of  canonical  prophetism  **),  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  {**  the  piincipal  pro> 
phetical  figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  period 
of  canonical  prophetism"),  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechaiidi,  Malachi.  Calmet  {Diet.  BiM,  s.  t. 
'*  Prophet")  as  follows :  Hoeea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahiim,  Jeremiah,  Zephsniah,  Joel,  Daniel, 
frlxekiei,  Habakkok,  Obadiah,*  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  Dr,  Stanley  {Led,  xix.)  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Ibaiah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Zechariah,  2Sephaniah,  Habakkuk, 
Obttdiah,  Jeremiah,  Exektel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Whence  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Manley  recognizes  two  Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariahs, 
unless  "  the  author  of  Is.  il-lxvi.  is  regarded  as  the 
older  Isaiah  transported  into  a  style  and  position 
later  than  his  own  time  "  (p.  423). 

VIII.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testament^ — 
So  far  as  their  predictive  powers  ai-e  concerned, 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  tind  their  New  Testa- 
ment countei-pait  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Kevelatioms  ;  Anticmrust,  in  Appendix  B]  ; 
but  in  thtir  general  ciiaracter,  as  specially  illumined 
revealeia  of  God'n  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  firit  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in 
ill  those  penons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
eitraordinarj  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
■ge,  the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  inter- 
preters of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discerners 
of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
^1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  The  connecting-link  between 
the  0.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues 
is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former  at 
times  received  his  visions  and  in  wludi  tlie  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  0.  T.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter :  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  hts  visions  in  the  ecstatic, 
and  declared  them  in  the  oixlinary  state.  The 
N.  T.  discemer  of  s]Nrits  has  his  prototype  in  such 
M  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  (1  K.  xxii.  22),  the 
worker  of  miracles  in  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher 
IB  each  and  all  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of 
Um  N.  T.  represented  their  namesakes  ot  the  0.  T. 
M  being  expounders  of  Divine  truth  and  inter- 
pnifrs  of  the  Divine  will  to  their  auditors. 
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lf«  to  He  Wette,  Oeseoios.  SchenkeU  Umbrelt.  Hofmsao, 
it  Is  the  propbetlcal  body.  Angosti  refers  it  to  king 
•JssUb;  Kunynenburg  sod  Bshrdt  to  Hezekioh ;  SliludUn 
to  IsaliL  himself;  Bolten  to  the  boose  of  David.  Kwald 
tbtnks  that  no  historical  person  was  Intended,  but  that 
the  aath?*'  of  the  chapter  has  misled  his  readers  by  insert- 
iag  a  pasaaee  from  an  older  book,  in  which  a  martyr  was 
rpoksD  of.  "This,"  he  says,  -quite  spontaneously  sog- 
fsated  Itself,  and  has  Impressed  itself  on  his  mind  more 
and  morej^  and  7»  thinka  that  "controversy  on  chap, 
till,  will  never  cease  until  this  truth  Is  acknowledged" 
^iy^fkiteK,  IL  &  407).  Hengstenberg  gives  the  follow. 
UV  Ust  of  German  commentators  who  have  maintained 
explaoaUon :— IMthe    Uensler,  Kec!:er, 


Thatjsredirtive  powers  did  ocaaioDally  tiift  ia 
the  N.  T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agaboi 
^cts  xi.  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  cr 
presby  teis,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women 
(Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  x^^^f^  wpo^ifTiks 
vouchsafed  them.  If  men,  they  might  ait  tb* 
same  time  be  apostles  {I  Cor.  xiv.);  and  there 
was  uothaig  to  hinder  the  different  xop'<^/Mt^*  ^ 
wisdom,  knowledge,  &ith,  teaching,  miracles,  pio- 
phecy,  discernment,  tongues,  and  interpretatioo 
(1  Cor.  xii.),  being  all  accumulated  on  one  person, 
and  this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter. 
St.  Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for 
the  oonvei^n,  appaiently  the  sudden  and  imme- 
diate conversion,  of  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24), 
arA  for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers 
{lb.  31).  This  shc<ws  its  natui-e.  It  was  a  f^piritual 
gift  which  enabled  men  to  understand  and  to  teach 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  especially  as  veiled  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with 
authority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
Paraphrase f  note  on  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i.  461).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
were  supematurally-illuminated  expounders  and 
preachers. 

S.  Augustinus,  De  dvitatt  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
xxvii.  et  seq..  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  508,  Paiis,  1685. 
D.  J.  G.  Carpzovius,  Intrcd.  ad  LUbros  C<monicos, 
Lips.  1757.  John  Smith,  Select  Discourses:  On 
Prophecy,  p.  179,  Lond.  1821,  and  prefixed  in  Latin 
to  Le  Clero's  CoimnerUary,  Amst.  1731.  Lowth, 
De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebt  kxeonim,  Oxon.  1821,  and  trans- 
lated by  Giegory,  Lond.  1835.  Davison,  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  Oxf.  1839.  Butler,  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Oxf.  1849.  Horsley,  Bibiicai  Criticism^ 
Lond.  1820.  Home,  Introduction  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, c.  iv.  §3,  Lond.  1828.  Van  Mildert,  Boyle 
Lectures,  S.  xxii.,  Lond.  1831.  Eichhom,  Die  He- 
braischen  Propheten,  Got  ting.  1816.  Knobel,  Der 
Ptop/tetismusderIIebraer,hie&\.\S37.  Kwta,Die 
Propheten  desA.undN.  T„  Leips..  1838.  Ewald, 
Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  Stuttg.  1840. 
Hufmann,  Weissagung  und  ErfHUwng  on  A.  und 
N.  T.,  Nordl.  1841.  Hengstenberg,  Christology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  T.  T.  Clark's  Trans- 
lation, Edinb.  1854.  Fairbaini,  Prophecy,  its 
Nature,    Functions,  and   Interpretation,  Edinb. 

1856.  Lee,  Inspiration  of  holy  Scripture,  Lood. 

1857.  Oehler,  s.  v.  Prophetenthtm  des  A.  T.  in 
Herzog's  Real  EncyclopSdie,  Goth.  1860.  Pusey. 
Tfie  Minor  PropheU,  Oxf.  1861.  Aids  to  Faith, 
art.  "  Prophecy"  and  **  Inspiration,"  Lond.  1861. 
K.  Payne  Smith,  Messiamo  Interpretation  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Oxf.  1862.  Daridscn, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  422,  On 
<*  Prophecy,"  Lond.  1862.  Stanley,  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,  Lond.  1863.  [F.  M.] 


Koppe,  Mlchaelis,  Schmleiler,  Storr,  Hansl,  KrOger, 
Jahn,  Steudel.  Sack.  Kelnke,  Tboluck,  HMvenilck.  bUer. 
Hengstenberg^s  own  exposition,  and  crltldion  of  the  ex- 
poaitiona  of  others,  is  well  worth  ooosulutioo  {Chrislo- 
Utgy,  voL  IL). 

t  Obadlah  is  generally  considered  to  have  Uved  at  a 
later  dale  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  arrange 
ment  of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  refot* nee  to  tlM 
c^ture  of  JeruMlem.  But  such  an  inference  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  himself  In 
Imagination  forward  to  tlie  date  of  his  prophecy  (Uvo^ 
stenberg),  or  the  words  whlc^  aa  traaalated  by  uie  A.  V, 
are  9  ■**-MNigtranoe  aa  to  the  past,  may  be  really  but  u 
impeFative  as  u>  *ii#  f«i«te  fPasey). 


910  raWKLYTES 

PBOSELYTES  (Dni:  wjw^iHSXvrw.  1  Cb/. 
sttf.  22,  dec.:  7fi(£pai,  Ex.  xii.  19;  Pratettjit), 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  tmn«Jnt«d  ta  in  the  A,  V. 
©twnmonly  rendere«l  **fttm!iger"  (Gen.  tt.  13,  Er. 
ti.  22,  h.  V.  17^  kcX  The  LXX,,  »  above,  com- 
in^inly  give*  the  equivalent  iu  meaning  VpotniXirro* 
At)»  -rod  wpo(r*Kfi\v04vm  Haivf  teal  ^iAo9^y  woki' 
reff,  Philo  And  ^tuidiis^  «.  t>.),  hut  lometimis  sub* 
ititutcA  A  Helienized  form  (ytt^/iaf )  of  the  Arnnmic 
farm  mVl.     la  the  N.  T.  th«  A.  V.  hjui  taken  the 

T 

woni  in  n  more  restricted  meAning,  and  tranilatej 
it  lu-coi'dkngly  {Matt,  ixiii.  15^  Act«  ti.  10,  ri.  d). 

Ttie  CAibtence,  thiough  nil  stigeft  of  the  hiitoijf 
of  tJie  Uiiielitea,  of  a  L<wly  of  men,  not  of  tlie  a5me 
met*,  but  holdinii;  the  iASim  ikith  and  adopting  llie 
iiuuK  titualt  i^  a  tiu^t  which,  fiTtm  its  veiT  nature, 
iifH^uu'eji  111  he  de^dt  with  hist  oii  call  J.  To  «tart  with 
the  technical  dlntitictioDi  and  neguhitioDt  of  the  later 
lUbb&ft  is  to  iQT«ft  the  n&turml  order,  end  leede  to 
iocTitable  caiifuftloQ.  It  i»  proposed  accordingly  to 
CQii^ider  the  cotidition  of  the  pra^ijrtce  of  Ismel  in 
the  i]vt  p-mki  iXTioda  into  which  th*:  history  of  the 
peo^tle  divider  itaelf :  viz.  (l.)  the  age  of  tlie  jiatri- 
Avd»;  (II.)  fJDm  the  Cxodus  to  the  commeuonneDt 
oftlie  roonai-chj ;  {UL)  the  period  of  the  motuirchj  ; 
(1V\)  fnmi  th(f  Babjlonion  captivity  ttj  the  de«truo- 
lioM  of  Jeiusalem ;  (V.)  fittta  the  de^tnwtioo  of 
Jeruaalem  downwards. 

1.  IIms  poiiitKtn  of  the  fiuntly  of  lamel  as  a  div 
tinot  nation,  with  a  special  religion  a  ch&mctcr,  ap- 
pears nt  i\  wry  early  jtetiod!  to  have  ftxefcisedl  a 
power  of  attraction  over  neighbouring  mcea.  The 
sUveA  and  Boldiei-»  of  the  tribe  of  wliich  Abraham 
waa  the  bead  (Gen,  tri'u  27j,  who  were  includwi 
with  him  mthecoTeoAOtof  dtcumcision,can  hardly 
peihapii  be  cUsMd  aa  proeelytea  iu  the  later  aenae. 
Tbecaae  of  the  Sheobemitea,  however  (Geo.  xxJiir. :, 
pTMtnta  a  niore  distinct  inatAiifie.  The  oonverts  m-e 
fwajed  paitly  bj  paaaion,  portly  by  uiterol.  The 
lona  of  Jacob  then,  aa  afterwards,  requiie  circuro- 
daioa  aa  an  indl&jjiuueible  couditioa  (Gea.  i,zk)v.  14), 
Thi«,  and  apparently  thia  only,  waa  requined  of  ^tws^ 
elytea  in  the  pre-Moa&ic  period. 

IL  The  lite  of  lanel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
reiy  liri>t,  pi^uppoeef  aod  pnoridea  for  the  boor> 
|)orat)oti  of  men  of  other  rmoea.  The  "  mixed  mul- 
titude *'  of  Ex.  sii.  3<B  implies  the  preMcoe  of  proa- 
el  ytea  tnoie  or  lesa  complete.  It  b  recognised  in 
the  carlifKt  ruleft  for  the  oekbratioii  of  the  Paasover 
(Ei.xii^  19).  Ttie  ^'stranger'*  of  this  and  otj^ier  laws 
in  the  A.  V.  ana  wen  to  the  wotd  whidi  diitinctly 
meana  "  proselyte,"  and  is  so  translaiad  in  tlie  UCX., 
and  the  i>it>minenoe  of  the  claat  tomf  be  estmiatec^ 
by  the  ne^tieucy  with  which  the  won!  recur&: 
^  times  in  tlxodus,  \!U  iu  Leviticus,  11  in  Num^ 
ber»,  19  ui  iJeuterouomy.  The  laws  deaxty  point 
to  tlie  poiiitiou  of  a  cimveit.  The  ^  atjranger  "  is 
bniind  by  the  law  of  the  fMbUiUi  (Ex.  xx.  lu,  unL 
VI;  Dent,  v,  14).  Circunicisioii  is  the  conditioQ 
H  any  feliowah'p  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  4S ;  Num.  ix. 
14).  He  is  to  be  present  at  tJie  Fo^Mvei*  (Ex.  xii. 
19).  the  Fesist  nf  Weeks  (DeuU  xvi.  11),  the  Fenat 
of  Tahernadea  (l>eut.  xvi.  14),  the  Dey  of  Atone- 
uent  (Lev*  xvi.  29).  The  taws  of  pruhibited  in«> 
*iage»  (Lev.  xviii.  26)  and  abstinence  fivm  blood 
(Lev.  XV**.  ?0''  atf  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable 
io  the  same  puntslnnent  for  Molech- worship  (Lev. 
JO.  2)  and  lor  binsphcmy  (Lev.  txiv.  10),  may 
eJalm  the  uune  right  of  aaylum  oa  the  Ismdites'  in 
the  cities  of  refuse  (Ntirn,  xxxv.  15;  jMi.  xm..  9V 
Os  ^e  (Ahv  vM  \m  Sa  >uVi]f«\Bi  \n  vas*  dn«- 
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badni  He  eanoot  hoM  kod  (Ler.  tn.  1€V  lb 
hat  CO  jtm  emmtbH  with  tlae  dauaiitiafa  el  Am 
(Ur.  ixi.  li)«  Hi9ainiltiODta«NBi^iala,tr 
the  most  port,  one  of  poverty  (Lev.  om  SI;,  db« 
of  servitude  (Deut.  ssit.  1 1)«  F«r  lUi  i«n  h 
ta  placed  tiodcr  the  epedal  pfote^rtlw  ef  fti  bt 
(Dent.  z.  18).  He  is  to altarr in  the Hglll i#|lMi| 
(Lev.  lix.  10 U b  plarcd  iu  lJ»e^mi  aaifwyMib 
fatherlm  and  the  irtdow  ( V^ulL  axAr.  17.  It,  oH 
12,  xxvii.  19),  ia  joinod  with  ih*  Uritt  as  mtM 
to  the  tithe  of  vyerj  third  yvar'a  po^m  iImk 
xir.  39,  zxri.  12).  Among  the  pradnai  49m 
period  the  Kknitss*  who  tzadef  Hottat  aM» 
(Kuiied  the  t^raeJitea  io  th^ir  wandstin^  mA  m^ 
mately  settiaj  in  Canaaa,  ««r«  |«o^ahty4s«A 
consp»ciiouj»  (Judg.  i.  1€^)«  The  tvasan 
was  recttgniaed  ia  the  aoleinn  deJaraliM 
and  curse*  from  £b*l  and  Gmraha  (i«^  iC  8V 

The  period  afler  tho  ooaqfiMfl  «f  f^am  ^m 
not  (avourable  to  the  aitiiiiiiioii  id  ftmitj!^^  1h 
people  had  no  aLroor  laith,  no  mniliii^liit  fn^^ 
The  Gibeotdtea  {JcA.  is.)  ftitn^  tUm^lamm 
of  a  cxinveraoQ,  aid  their  oondhaeo  finidHrift 
of  slave*  compelled  to  oseUbnn  thM  if  ivp^ 
elytes.    [KETHiKrif.] 

'ill.  With  the  iBoattrehj,  mai  1^  ooB^te 
and  inthience  of  the  foozle,  thif*  mm  ■»# 
attract  stragglers  ftma  too  nrig^hMrff  iflii 
and  we  meet  aooDrdmgl^  erltli  immf  9^m  iM 
anggot  the  pr«aenoe  of  imb  ti  CMtbr  tatt  -9 
foi-mtng  to  the  Ikith  of  laraeL  Dvef 
(I  Sam.  xxi.  7),  UrAh  tlw  Hitlha  (. 
Antunjiii  the  Jebuuile  ( 2  San.  ssrr,  ^- 
Ammonite  (2  Soni.  ^si.  37 ),  Ith^ 
1 1  Chr.  xi.  46)— thaae  two  so  aprie  ^  m 
Uw  to  the  oootrary  ( Dti^t.  nui.  $y^t»i 
period  Sheboa  the  acribe  (prvl«hly< 
ou  Is.  TiiL  15 )« and  Jlbad-Mdec^  y» 
txiviii.  7),  are  enusiples  that  wmh 
rise  even  to  high  olfiocs  fehool  ll 
bng.  The  Cut:.Kt:TlitTBB  ttd  Faismm^^ 
stfiled  probably^  of  foreagBva  w^  had  ^tm 
Io  the  service  of  Ihnrld,  »p^  Wert  «WMI 
adopt  the  rdigioD  of  their  aufter  fSaali 
i.  'SAO,  iiL  \Bd},  The  vMoa  te  H. 
time  ia  which  nMn  of  T|w^  %7PV 
liatia,  ahookl  all  be  ragisterai  mmmi 
ZiOQ,  can  hardly  £ail  to  hfttc  hal  Mia 
in  some  admiaaioti  of  prniiwl|1i  wliliii  Ik 
of  the  writer  ( Ewald  and  Da  Wflto  m 
convert  of  aiioUjer  kind,  the  type,  m  t 
Uimight,  f-y  •'  '  '.-r  iwwdjiai  af  iia 
below)  ii^  usnuuithtdpMtf 

18)rect>gT,  v^abaahtetMf^a 

him*lf  t4>  nuy  nguruua  ntjM»rv«B(a  tf  tli 

Tht  positioo  of  tlie  prwdyte  d«n^  ife 
appeaia   to    have    iiim1<  '  *    " 

On  the  one  hand  r 

power  and  fortuue.      Th«  Ait  Iw  wM 
provided  (Lev,  jtiv.  47)  michi 
they  might  be  the   ctviitois  «f 
the  miwtera  of  l«iiM;lit«  aUrow     It 
£ign  of  the  tioioa  in  Uie  Uter 

'    very  h^* 


AmpXm 


PW^  tl^psi- 


that  they 
not  the  "  ' 

The  pirtuT  _    

treatal  by  L»avid  and  Solomon  m  %  < 
brought  (Uke  Ptfnoeci.  almiqat  hk«  KAt-' 
system  of  compolaorj    kbotir  fp^ 
wore  exempted  (I  Chr.  xiiL  2;  5  C 
The  flatiHioa  «f  this  |«ried.  tain;   r^ 
lethal  puipofc.  pire  tfadr  ovaa^W   |.^M^*< 
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r  cl  adult  working  males)  at  153,600  (tb.), 
Tbcy  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wanton  inso* 
lenoe  and  Autrage  (Ps.  xcIt.  6).  As  some  compen- 
■atka  i:e  their  sufferings  they  becanoe  the  specia. 
objects  of  the  care  and  bjmpathj  of  the  prophets. 
(be  aiUr  another  ot  the  **  goodly  fellowship  "  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  proselytes  as  waimly  as  that  of  the 
widow  and  the  &therle«  (Jer.  rii.  6,  xzii.  3;  Es. 
uiu  7,  29 ;  Zedi.  vii.  10 ;  MaL  iii.  5).  A  ku-ge 
■t'caiiion  of  converts  enters  into  all  their  hopes  of 
tbt  DiTine  Kingdom  (Is.  ii.  2,  xi.  10,  Iri.  3-6  ;  Mic. 
iv.  1).  The  sympa^y  of  one  of  them  goes  still 
farther.  He  sees,  in  the  fiur  future,  the  vision  of  a 
time  when  the  last  remnant  of  inferiority  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proselytes,  completely  emanci- 
pated, shkli  be  able  to  hold  and  inherit  land  even  as 
the  Israelites  (Ex.  xlvii.  22).» 

IV.  The  proeeljtian  of  the  period  after  the  cap- 
tivity assumed  a  diderent  character.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  subject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  ikith  which  they  recognised  as 
holier  than  their  own,  and  had  **  separated  them- 
selves'' onto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28). 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nbthinim  (Keh.  vii.  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  themselves 
specially  to  the  service  of  the  new  Temple.  With 
the  oonqnests  of  Alexander,  the  wan  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Maccabees,  the 
expansion  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  Jews  became 
more  widely  known  and  their  power  to  proxelytise 
increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
the  perMcution  of  Antiochus.  and  the  spirit  of  mai^- 
tyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by  propagandism. 
llieir  monotheism  was  rigid  and  unboiding.  Scat- 
tisred  through  the  East  and  West,  a  marvel  and  a 
portent,  wondered  at  and  scomed,  attracting  and 
repelling,  they  presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered 
creeds,  and  oorroding  doubts,  the  spectacle  of  a 
fiuth,  or  at  least  a  dogma  which  remained  unshaken. 
Tha  influence  was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  ex- 
ercised for  good.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  thm  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  higher  moral  law.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  cases  the  purity  of  Jewish 
lifo  may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  and  attracted 
men  or  women  who  shrank  from  the  unutterable 
contamination,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived  .<> 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with 
varying  strictness  (it^ra)  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews.  They  were  present  in  their  synagoguea  (Acts 
xiii.  42,  43,  50,  xviL  4,  xviii.  7).  They  came  up 
as  pilgrims  to  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ii.  10).  In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was  often 
stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt 
to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for 
them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  and  praved,  and  gave 
alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest  Jews  (AcU 
X.  2,  30),  and  became  preachers  of  the  new  fiuth  to 
the  soldiers  under  them  (t6.  v.  7).  Such  men, 
drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  natui-ally 
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■  The  sicmflcance  of  Uils  pssnge  in  iu  historical  coo- 
oezioD  with  fs.  Ixxxvtl..  alrrady  referred  to.  and  Ito  spi- 
ritoal  fulfilment  In  the  laogoage  of  St  Paul  (Eph.  U.  19), 
deserve  a  filler  notice  than  they  have  yet  received. 

k  Tbh  faifliMnce  is  nut  perhaps  to  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded, hot  U  has  sometimes  been  eoonnonsly  exaggerated. 
Coup.  iJr.Tnaple's  •  Essay  on  the  EdvadMuf  the  World' 
iMsejfS  end  Aesirics,  p  laX 


among  the  readiest  receive-s  of  the  new  ti  nth  whkrh 
mse  out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  coses,  ths 
nuueus  of  a  Gentile  Church. 

Prosdytism  had,  however,  ito  darker  aide.  The 
Jews  of  hdestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  fiuth 
by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empirr 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propagated 
far  and  wide,  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  uie  religion 
of  Mahomet.  As  it  was,  the  Idumaeans  had  the 
alternative  offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death, 
exile,  orciitmmcisioQ  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3).  The 
Ituraeans  were  con  veiled  in  the  same  way  by  Aris- 
tobulus  (»6.  xiii.  11,  §3).  In  the  more  frenxied 
fimatidsm  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews  under  Jo- 
sephus  could  hardly  be  restrained  fnm  seising  and 
circumcising  two  chiefo  of  Trschonitis  who  had 
come  as  envoys  (Joseph.  Vit,  23).  They  compelled 
a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner, 
to  purchase  his  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  (Joseph.  B,J.  ii.  11,  §10).  When  force 
was  not  in  their  power  (the  **  veluti  Judaei,  co- 
gemus"  of  Hon  Sai.  i.  4,  142,  implies  that  they 
sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at  Rome),  thev  ob- 
tained their  ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud. 
They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  diviners,  exorcists, 
and  addressed  themselves  especially  to  the  fears  and 
superstitions  of  women.  Tbetr  influence  over  these 
became  the  subject  of  indignant  satire  (Juv.  Sat 
vi.  543-547).  They  persuaded  noUe  matrons  to 
send  money  and  purple  to  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xviii.  3,  §5).  At  Damascus  tl^  wives  of  nearly 
half  the  population  were  suppiosed  to  be  tainted 
with  Judaism  (Joseph.  B.  /.  ii.  10,  §2).  At  Rome 
they  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  person  of 
Foppaea,  even  an  imperial  concubine  (Joseph.  Ant, 
XX.  7,  §11).'  The  converts  thiu  made,  cast  off  all 
ties  of  kindred  and  affection  (Tac.  Hist,  v.  9). 
Those  who  were  most  active  in  proselytixing  were 
precwely  tiiose  from  whose  teaching  all  that  was 
most  true  aud  living  had  departed.  The  vices  of 
the  Jew  were  engrafted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen. 
A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert  6rom 
obligations  which  he  had  before  recognised,*  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an 
unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he 
became  **  twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna " 
(Matt  xxiii.  15)  than  the  Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every 
way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities, 
they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  •*curtus,"  ••  verpes,"  met  them  at  every  comer 
(Hor.  Sai,  i.  4,  142 ;  Mart  vii.  29, 34, 81,  xi.  95, 
xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might 
be  banished  from  lUly  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  Suet  Claud, 
25),  or  sent  to  die  of  malaria  in  the  most  unhealthy 
stations  of  the  empire  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  85).  At  a  later 
time,  they  were  bound  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
their  conversion,  and  to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet. 
Domit.  xii.).  If  tiiey  failed  to  do  this  and  were  sus- 
pected, they  might  be  subject  to  the  most  degrading 
examination  to  ascei-tain  the  foct  of  their  being  prose- 

•  The  Law  of  the  Cortan  may  serve  as  one  Instants 
(Matt  XV.  4^).  Another  Is  found  In  the  RabUnIc 
teaching  as  to  marriage.  Clrcumclsloa.  like  a  new  Mrta, 
canoellcd  all  prevloos  relationships,  and  unions  wlihin 
the  nearest  degrees  of  hloud  were  therefore  no  longei 
incestoous  (Malmon.  m  Mbam.  p.  M2 :  Scldsn.  d*  Jmi 
Nat.  m  umU,  a.  4.  Umtr  miir.  ii,  ll> 
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lyta  'ihuL'j^  Among  th«  Jews  llif>niKlTfs  their  taui 
VU8  c  *.  much  better.  For  th«  most  part  the  oonrert 
gmined  <mt  \i:t  i  honour  eveu  fitun  tho«  who  gloried 
in  having  bro  gki  him  over  to  their  sect  aad  pAztir, 
Tb»  popular  Jeiriih  fedjug  about  thesn  was  like 
Ibe  popular  Chriatiau  feeUng  about  a  ootiirerted 
Jiw.  They  were  regarded  (hj  a  straoge  Habbitiic 
piirrersion  of  I*,  xiv.  1)  ai  the  l«pro«j  of  Umel^ 
**  clearing  "  to  the  hoiue  of  Jacob  {Jebam,  47,  4 ; 
Kiddtah,  70,  H).  An  opprobrious  proverb  eo«ple*l 
thcro  with  the  vilest  proHigaiiH  ('♦  pitwelyti  #t  pa«d«?- 
I'afttac")  as  hiodedng  the  Gomin;;:  of  the  Metaiah 
(I^ightfoot,  f/or.  Heb.  in  Miitt,  xiiii.  5).  U  became 
a  rcoogui^  jjojudm  that  no  wise  mian  would  trust 
A  praeetyte  even  to  the  tweatv-foiirth  generation 
{JalhUkRuthJ.  163  a\ 

The  better  Kabbife  did  their  best  to  giiaitJ  aguinvt 
theae  eril».  Atmoa^  to  exclude  all  unworthy  cuo- 
veit»,  t))ey  giou^iej  them,  accord iug  to  their  motivtt, 
with  a  ftcimewluit  quaint  claasiiiuol'Tui. 

(I.)  Love-prosclytes,  where  they  were  drawn  bj 
thfl  hofie  of  gaining  the  belove«i  one.  (The  story 
of  SylLieiis  and  J^orae,  Jc^cph.  AiU,  Xvi.  7, 
§6p  U  an  example  of  a  lialf-linished  oonveriioEi 
ofthiakind.) 

(2.)  Mnn-for-Womao,  or  Womim-for-Mnn  prose- 
lylcs,  whei-e  the  hufiband  followed  the  i*eligion 
of  the  wife»  or  csonversely. 

(3.)  K'ithci'-pj'OtelTte*,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sume*! to  escape  dajjger,  at  in  the  oHginol 
Furim  (Esth.  viii.  17). 

(4.)  King*s-tAhle-pro8elyta,  who  were  led  by  the 
hojjc  of  corni  fjivcmr  and  piomotion,  like  the 
converts  under  Da^'id  and  Solomon. 

'5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conveiaion  ori* 
ginated  in  a  supwititloug  dread  of  a  divine 
juilgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K. 
ivii.  26, 

(Gem.  HieitK.  Kidduth.  65,  6 ;  lost,  J^dentk.  i. 
44B.)  None  of  thieao  were  regarded  oa  Bt  for  odmifr- 
ftioQ  witliin  the  oovenant  Wben  they  met  with 
one  witti  whose  motives  they  wei^e  aattaoed,  he  was 
put  to  a  yet  further  oi^desU.  He  was  warned  that 
lu  becoming  a  Jew  he  whm  attaching  himself  to  a 
peinecuted  people,  tlmt  in  this  lift'  he  Tim  to  expect 
only  ■ulTejing,  and  to  look  for  his  ri'wai-d  in  the 
next.  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their  turn 
cnn-ied  to  an  extt  eme,  and  amounted  to  a  policy  of 
citilusioii.  A  protest  ngauist  tbexn  on  the  pait  ot^ 
a  disdple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
throws  w&tom  the  drauy  rubbish  of  ttabbinisiti  the 
momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  *"  Our  wi«e 
men  tench,"  said  Simon  beu  Gaumlii^L,  *^  that  when 
a  heatheni  comes  to  einter  into  the  i^ttvenaiiL,  our 
poll  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  him  atid  to  briug 
him  uodier  tlie  wiop  of  God"  (Jotit,  Judentk. 
i.  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  was  chnnicteriiitic  of  the  period.  Whether  we 
may  transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  dLitiaction  be^ 
tween  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and  Proselyte*  of 
Ki^titoousnea  \  infra)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but 
we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two  diftmct 
policies  in  dealiag  with  converts.  The  history  of 
lleluna,  queeo  of  Adiabcsief  and  her  son  Izntcs, 
prenents  the  two  in  ooUkton  with  e»»ch  other.  They 
Lad  been  conrertcd  byu  Jewi^i  merchant,  Ah.nniaii, 
nut  the  que«u  Aored  lest  the  circumcision  of  ht^r 
•nil  shonld  disqniet  and  afann  her  subjects.  Animi^is 
•asiired  her  that  it  wa*  not  ocoeBM&ry.  *1  fer  a«>n  mi^ht 
wwabp  Goiit  «lv&d7  'Jb£  iaw,  bse^  tJie  commimd- 
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ments  without  it.     Sooo.  howtmer,  a  • 

aime,   Elcsi^ar  ot'  Gr^hle*.      Fn.ftr  late  f«rf^ 

the  law,  he  tol  wm^\X^ 

ui«  to  study  thac  -Amw^^ 

upon  hif  fekris  thiLl  *■  f^^e  ?isi^prii 

seooTY  tii«  Mii^iy  of  V  ttctrcendtfii  kl 

deprived  htm  (JonepL.  ^^^,  *i^  -•f^i  ^"^^ 

denth.  I  341),      On  Ow  pirf  oT  i 

there   was   a    di^poeitioD   to 

others  looked  au  aa  tfidi«pitMibte     t^ai 

of  Luke  viL  fpr>obabIy)  «i4  AcO  t.,  fi^l^ii 

Helleoea  of  John  xii.  20  iio4  Aela  lik  fS.  i 

stanoo  of  roeb  admitted  ma  tlk#  ferpMT  I 

phrasEf  qI  arr0^ja<»ot  wf^^***'^ 

ol  <r*l^fiwvm  (*vii.  4,  17; 

j£a«9p(T  r^Affiictir   (Acta  ii. 

iuaiceumtely,  suppoael   to  A^CH^silre 

—the  Pronljtca  of  the  Gale.     TV»  prflMf  % 

citiier  tlmt  the  ftsrsas  were  mbA  fBpnSy  tfJ 

eoDverU, or,  if  witli  *  ifiedHeawttfi  mat  ffiJ 

to  the   full    riv.*«lyus  of  ITilIU M WWLil^Li_J 


of  the  yumugm  li  i 
/  >«3ro»  o/AcU  rr^ ;  ^ 
«^;f  W0^«t  aU  ercBtiks 
fn  them  wne 
1  and  en  a 

^  representei  is  tliefwrf 
1  ti  :^tl  cm .     Tlw  ffstt  «/ 1 
e^  i 
a.    Tht4«j««tf»r 

&« >iciiiri   I  mrti0n  «f  «lw  i 


lull 

U/.i 

Tho  1 

rhe  I 

oii   ]■' 

nnd 

the  t 

Uvi. . 

it»cli 

Council  wipif  tit 

that  belwvcn  ia  Christ  irefw  l»  itMl  ee^l 

of   Proaetftes  of  the  G«ie.   M«  mT  I 

mghteousneia.     Tbe   t«U!lilo^  «r  ^e.  rW  HIT  1 

righteoDsnesi  and  its  omdHioiHW  its  dipaAai^ 

Fiith,  its  iodepeodeiioe  ef  ori7MWici*n.  A^  flt 

in  aharp  clear  oootziuit  with  tbt  Dpulmi  mksls^ 

that  that  rite  warn  aeceamrj  Ip  eilvatiA,  a^  m- 

Ened  the  t«m  **  rigliCaotm^  **  I*  6»  amm^ 

COOVffTl. 

V.  The  teaeh^Y  who  currifd  ••  tW  talili^ 
suooeasion  consoled  tliemM^lrvs  as  tJieywwlWi^ 
order  waxing  aud  their  own  giaf7  wieac  ^  ^ 
velopiug  the  decaying  fj^ttaa  withes 
scopic  minnteneisa.  They  wtnild  at  I 
to  future  gener&tions  the  fbll 
religion  of  their  fathem.  Is  |h«'^i^-  •  1 
censed  to  have  any  power  to  pmnijTii 
with  exhniuifive  fulness  «m  the  il«Mi4 
dytes  were  to   be  mnde.      Te  IMI  ] 

ingly  iH^lon^  the  rules  .-u^l  <„ 

carried  back  to  an  earlkv  «g«,  imi  w%^  f 
be  coorenlently    discussed,     TV 
Talmtid  nwy  iodicate  thn*  fMaetHM  «d « 
the  Jews  irom  ti'ie  2ml  U>  the  &<Ui  rmt^.  ' 
are  veiy   untniMwaiihr   ^^   in  "^r  nrtirl 
The  ftoints  of  ini 
inquity  rire.  (I 
(2.)  The  ceremi ..  .  _-    .,  ,,,^j,  ai,mi«.=«i. 

The  divisimi   which    hue    htm   fia 
pnted.  wn«  ie«tg?its»*i   by  the  T»lft»«>I«c1 
received   ita  fufl   ej[|viii»Hi«  M   : 
ffiOiiidea  (  ffitc,  Jftfl.  L  ii)^     Tl'^ 
remote  antiquity,   a  difioe  st;t>-t.:;,.    1^1 
Prteelyte*  of  tlie  CiAie  ^"^B^  *^i.  e«^ 
from  the    6-tn|tifiiUy   oar^rrhii; 
Law,  '*  the  ..iTat.gTr'  cnSj  thsl  k  witt^tkr  j 
(Ex.  XX.  lu,  *«^>.     Tliy  1 
eojourtiei*  (ne^H  n|),  wilh  «  i 
azv.  47,  Ibc,     T<»  tk^  ««iw  fi4in4  tii  I 
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*>f  th*  pmt"j»l»«f  the  T«aw  m  to  tlic  **  rtitngw," 

(IWrc^jnit  ulOukiilo*  and  Joiiathno  pvc  thi*  m 

ivalfsat  ib  Dent,  vxit,  21.     Coortit^  of  thiB 

tre  not  twuud  bj  droumcidon  and  thB  ctUtr 

wptshd  U«rs  of  the  Motaic  co*k.     It  wta  cuou^^h 

Ibr  thtm  to  ob^i'v«  the  &even  p]-«cepti  of  Noah 

(Otho,  i>/.  ^<»W,  »Naachid«r  Selden*  De  Jur, 

it.  et  GmU,  i.   10),   I,  e.  the  »u  suppoaed  to 

ttv  b«>efi   giviiQ   to  Adam*  ( 1 )  againit  idc4atn% 

'i)  ftpiiziat  blrutpHeiring,    (3  j  agninct   b]ood«h4^l, 

'(4)  ajj^iii^t  uticl<flmiie6»,  (5'i  nguiust  theft,  (*J)  of 

0|iid«n{%.  with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  »*  Besh  with 

tb*  hl^jod  thoiwf*'  giveu  to  K«ili.     The  pi-oseJyte 

wa»  QOl  to  cliiim  the  privil^es  oi  an  I^n'nelitL^  might 

not  ivdem  his  (irst^borD^  or  pny  tlte  hAlr-iliekel 

(L«Tr«r,  III  m/,).     He  was  forbidden  to  fetudj  the 

Uw  tjodifr  paiQ  of  death  (Otho.  L  c\).     The  lat^i- 

liiibbiK.  when  Jert^nlefli  had  paaad  into  other  baDd«, 

iinlnwful  for  him  to  reside  within 

h  iiiion,  lifth-hncchirr,  vii,  14).    In 

vv«d    him   txi  oiler  whole   burnt- 

oflWiogi^  for  the  pi  int  to  iacrificis  aud  to  contribute 

inoQef  to  the  Corhftti  of  the  Tt-mple.    They  held 

tut  to  him  the  hop  of  a  iilure  ia  the  paradise  of 

the  world  to  come  f  Leyrei").     They  in£isted  that 

iHUth  «houkl  be  mwie  voleiaoly 

[iitu  miaemem  (Maimoo.  Btlc, 

Jubilee  was  the  proper  seasoii 

•dmlfiAioQ  (Miillei-,  De  Proa,  m  CgoUoi  .nij. 

1). 

All  this  s^tmA  so  fiJI  and  precise,  tliwt  we  canoot 
woDilar  thiit  it  han  led  muiy  wnten  to  look  oo  it  as 
Mntidg  a  neaiity^  sad  most  oommentiitora  ao~ 
logly  hAve  »etiii  these  ProselytcB  of  the  Gate  in 
rtjB^uivoi,  fuAaJScIr,  ^o^a^fuvo*  rh^  B^i^r  of 
the  AciM,  h  remains  doubtful.  howevti\  whether 
it  w»  er<»r  mon?  tluui  n  paper  wiheme  of  what  ought 
to   Ih  itself  ni  hnviitg  actually   been. 

The  ne  moirt  ftill,  who  dmm  for  the 

disLiiiiiM,,  ' -^"  inti<|uity,  rotife»  that  there 

had  been  •  of  the  t  inte  id  nee  the  Two 

Tribfa  UKi  •>  ix.>en  canied  away  into  cap- 

trrity  (Mu'tihi^u  II Jc,  Mete.  i.  6).  They  could 
«a)y  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  there  h^d  siooe 
theu  been  tiu  jubilee  oelefailited  (Mfillerf  {.  c).  All 
timt  Q«n  be  said  therdbre  it.  that  in  the  tiine  of  the 
N.  T.  we  have  independeDt  evid«m«  {nt  snytra)  of 
the  rtisteiiue  of  o)Dveii2>  of  t^i-o  degrees,  and  t^uit 
the  Talmudic  division  is  the  foi-mjil  ^ysteiiu^daing  of 
Ml  oajbcr  fiiot.  The  wonk  *•  prouelytes."  and  ol 
0'fi8^^ci'0i  rhv  Oc^f,  were,  however,  in  all  pitibo- 
bdiry  hunted  to  the  circumcised. 

In  oootmst  with  these  were  the  Proeclytes  of 
ftigntMUscHHS  ip^^TX  nj)«  known  also  as  Proa* 
dyles  af  the  Covenant,  pei-fcct  Israelites.  By 
aoiae  writers  the  Tidnnidic  phrasct  pt-iMtibjU  tnicti 
iCHTl)  ia  applied  to  ihero  ajs  drawn  to  the  rove- 
DiUit  hy  spontJUieoiLM  con^nction  ( BuxKot  f,  Lexia. 
#,  T.),  whik  others  (Kiradii)  refer  it  to  those  who 
ware  oonxtraiijul  to  Gooformity.  like  the  Gibeooites. 
aho  Wi'  must  receive  what  we  f\iid  with  the 
limiUitioo  as  befoie.     All  Mtna/i  at  iimt  dear 

dclio^te  enough.     The  proieljte  was  tirst  cate- 

diiaed  as  to  hij  nioti\*e*  (IHaiaioo.  td  tupra).  If 
ihcee  were  satis^L-tory,  he  waa  first  instiiscted  sa 
io  the  ihvtir  jHt)tectioo  of  tlw  Jewish  people,  and 
thco  dritimcuKd.     In  the  case  of  a  convert  already 
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dfcuinased  (a  Midiunit^.  t.  g.  or  nu  F.«7ptiaii),  U 
waa  at  ill  nooessary  to  dmw  a  tew  diYtjis  of  ♦•  tfie 
bkxid  of  the  covenant**  (Gem.  Bab.  Shabb,  f, 
]  35  £t),  A  special  prayer  was  appointed  to  aoc^m* 
p«ny  tlw  act  of  circumdatoa.  Often  the  proselr!: 
took  a  new  name,  opening  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
Qiocepting  the  first  that  came  (Leyi-^sr,  ttt  tn/r.) 

All  this,  howcfver,  was  not  encui^h.    The  convert 

s  fitiil  a  *•  stianger."  His  child reja  would  be 
counted  as  basturds,  i'.  f,  aliens.  Baptism  was  re- 
quired to  complete  his  admlssiou.  When  the  wound 
was  healed,  he  wv»  sthppcd  of  all  hb  clothes,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  witrkKws  who  had  acted  as  his 
teacdiiers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  b-poosors,  the 
**&tbeni'*  of  the  pitwelyte  (KebM.  si.,  ErtdJi. 
XV,  1),  and  led  Into  the  tank  or  pool.  A.«  he  stod 
theiv,  up  to  hi*  neck  in  water,  they  repented  the 
great  oommandments  of  the  Law.  Tliese  he  prc^ 
mifi«d  and  vowed  to  keep^  and  then,  with  an  accxjin- 
ponying  benediction,  he  pltinged  under  the  wat^r. 
To  leave  one  hAod-briaulth  of  his  body  unsubmei  ^^(4 
would  have  vitiated  Uie  whole  rite  (Otho,  Lex, 
i?a66.  **  Bnptismus  j"  Heisk.  iJe  Bapt,  Prm,  in 
Ugollni  xxiC).  Strange  as  it  seenni,  th«s  pait  o( 
the  oeremcny  occupied,  in  the  t'ycs  of  the  Uipt 
l^bbis,  a  co-ordinate  pUce  with  ctrcuradsion.  The 
latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  bftptwm  also 
waa  of  the  Others  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam.  f.  461,  2). 
One  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  bold  enoufrh  to  de- 
clare baptism  to  hav*  been  sufficient  by  itself  {ibid. ) ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  botli  were  rwkoncd  as  alike 
iudiiipensable.  They  carried  back  the  origin  of  the 
baptism  to  a  rEi*!flle  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the 
command  of  Jacob  "^Oen.  xxrw  2)  and  of  A! uses 
(Ex.  xix,  10).  The  Tai^im  of  the  Pibeudo^onnthAn 
insetta  tlie  woitl  "  Thou  shalt  circumuse  au*l 
bapHst "  in  Ex.  lii.  44.  Even  in  the  Kthiopic 
vei>iion  of  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  we  find  "  compasa  sea 
and  knd  to  hiptue  one  proselyte "  (Winer,  Rwb. 
s.  V,}.  Language,  foreshadowing,  or  caricaturing, 
a  higher  truth  whs  used  of  this  baptism.  It  was 
a  new  birth.*  ( jtf6am,  f.  6'i.  t ;  92.  1  ;  Mnimou. 
Itstkr.  Bich,  c,  14;  Lightfbot,  Harm,  of  G  f 
lii.  14  ;  Exerc.  on  Jolin  iii.).  The  proeclyte  1  j, 
a  litUe  child.  He  reoeived  the  Holy  Spirit  {Jfttani 
f.  !22a,  46  6.).  All  nattinU  rslationAhipR,  as  wc 
have  seen,  were  cancelled, 

Tlie  liftptiiim  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Tem[>l« 
sUmmI,  by  the  otfering  or  Corban.  It  oonsitt&i,  lik* 
the  offerings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  appaieiitly 
being  cnrried  on),  of  two  turllenlDVes  or  pigeon* 
(Lev.  xii.  18).  When  t}i*f  destruction  of  Jenifinlem 
made  the  sacHfloe  Impoaible,  a  vow  to  uder  it  as 
loou  aa  the  Temple  should  Iw  relniill  ^.'ut  suLetK 
tuted.  For  women-proselytes,  tifere  were  mdy 
baptism  *  and  the  Corm,  or,  in  bter  timoii  baptism 
by  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many 
questioQM  of  gt^ve  inlereiL  Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  eanj  aa  the  oommencenient  of  the  fillet 
century?  If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  any  way  deiived  from, 
or  connected  with  the  bapliim  of  pf osel^^tes  f  If 
not,  was  the  btAer  in  any  way  boiTDwed  from  tl»e 
former  ? 

it  would  be  impoa<ible  here  td  enter  nt  all  into 
the  literature  of  this  uoutroi-ersy.  The  li-^t  nf 
worki  named  by  Leyrer  o<x:upwi  muu  ly  a  |»tge  ol 


i  Thy  thought  protahly  bad  tt<<  Atj^^lns-pomt  tn  the 
^  lai'^Easii*  of  iVu  l£kxvU.  There  alw  ibe  prukcljiee  tjf  Ba- 
IwlSA  sad  Kcypi  am  regiiiered  u  "  bora"  ia  2loa. 


*  I'hc  Gidltcan  feiUBlr  pmselytei  were  tall  to  ]i*rt  o(^ 
jeckMl  Id  ihiit,  aa  eaustag  buruaoiia  (Winer,  lUtttwh  \, 
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HviOf^*  Rfol-Enoydopadi^,  \%  vill  be  enough  in 
■jin  up  the  ooDclufliciiu  wliidi  &Km  fmnlj  t'ti  b« 
Imwa  fram  tliem. 

(I,)  There  is  do  dhtct  evi.Jein*  of  t}i€  pnctict 
fating  iu  use  befbue  tJie  dcsUuction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Ktat4!ni«iitj  of  the  Talnnitl  as  to  (U  hAving 
ci)ajt  fnMD  the  fatl]Hi>rft,  and  tliur  ue^iens  cf  the 
0.  T.  in  ooQOixfon  witli  it,  v^  alike  de^titiite  uf 
authotit^. 

(2.)  The  n€5jata*e  argument  dinwn  from  tlje 
ftiileioe  of  tlie  0.  T.,  of  the  Apociypha,  of  Philo, 
mn<)  of  .To*epliiiK.,  isulfno^t  decisive  ngiUnst  the  belief 
tlwit  tJjere  waj  in  their  time,  a  baptism  of  pro*- 
m\j\m^  m\h  as  much  imfxirtancc  Attached  toita* 
we  find  m  the  Talroudiists. 

(3,)  It  icmoios  probable,  however,  that  there 
WW  a  htiptidm  in  nse  at  a  j>enod  oooudembly  eArJier 
than  that  fur  which  we  have  direct  eiridefioe.  The 
symbol  was  in  itaelP  natural  and  lit  Jt  fell  in 
with  the  d>Bp06bon  of  the  Pharisee*  and  othei^  to 
oaultiplj  and  din-uia  **wa*hing)s"  {^amKr^l, 
Mark  rll.  4)  of  all  kinds.  The  tendencf  of  the 
Utcr  ffahhis  waw  rather  to  heap  together  the  customti 
toA  tmdilioufi  of  the  past  Hvm  U>  invent  new  ones. 
If  thmiB  Imti  not  bet*u  a  bapUsm*  there  woTiId  have 
been  no  initiatoiy  rite  at  all  hv  fnuiile  prOMJjtea. 

(^4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  ifcielf  snggerta  the 
eju*leiK*  of  such  a  cu«tom.  A  sign  b  i*eldoo>  choeoQ 
liuleu  it  already  has  a  mcaDing  for  those  to  whom 
It  is  addreased.  Th«  fitness  of  the  iign  in  this  ca«ie 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  aasodatJoiut  alrcmir 
cotiuedtKl  with  it.  It  would  hour  witnaBS  on  the 
AMUmptiou  of  the  previona  eiistence  of  the  prn(»> 
elyte^bapitADi,  tliut  the  cliunge  from  the  IImsu  con- 
dition of  Judaism  to  the  kin^om  of  CJod  waa  as 
gi'eat  aa  that  ii-nm  idolatrr  to  Judoiam.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Piifetts  and  Levites,  *'  Why  baptixesl 
thou  then?**  (John  i.  25),  iinpli«i  that  ihey  won- 
dered, n<»t  at  the  thing  ttieif,  but  at  ita  being  done 
for  Jnraelitca  by  one  who  diackimed  the  names 
whicli^  in  their  ey^,  would  have  justifled  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  order.  In  like  manner  the  words 
of  our  Lonl  to  Nicodemiia  (John  iii.  10),  imply  the 
eiUteooe  of  a  teaching^  lus  to  baptism  like  that  above 
referred  to.  n«,  *'  th»  teacher  of  Israel,"  had  becu 
famdiar  with  **  tJiess  tilings  "^ — thn  new  birth,  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit— >a&  wunis  and  phiaaes  applied  to 
heatlien  pi^Kselytes.  Ik-  failed  to  giusp  th«>  deeper 
truth  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that 
tliey  hod  a  wider,  an  universal  applicatioa. 

(5.)  Jt  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  retlex  action  in  this  matter,  fitmi 
the  CSuistion  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Hahbis 
saw  the  now  fodety,  in  propoition  as  the  Gentile 
element  in  it  became  prwbminant,  thixjwiog  offcir- 
cuniciiiifin,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They  could 
not  igiuire  tiie  reverence  which  men  hiid  for  the 
outward  sign,  their  belief  that  it  whs^  all  but  i«len- 
iicttl  with  tljt  thing  signified.  Tiiere  wa*  every 
thing  to  lead  them  to  gire  a  fresh  prominence  to 
what  had  been  before  auboidinate.  I f  the  Naznrenes 
attracted  oien  by  their  baptism,  they  would  show 
t}.at  they  had  baptism  aa  well  as  circumcision.  The 
oeoesflBry  absence  of  the  Coi  ban  atler  the  Uextruction 
of  (he  Temple  woiiLl  also  ti!nd  ta  give  moi^e  imptjrt- 
Mioe  to  Ihe  remaining  rite. 

Two  hetM  of  some  interest  nmain  to  be  noticetL 
^1.)  It  formed  part  of  tin  jlabbinic  hope^  of  the 
kingikMii  of  the  Messiah  that  then  thei'e  sliould  be 
00  m<ire  proselytes.  The  distinctive  nrLme,  with 
Its  bnmd  of  inleHority.  should  be  laid  nside,  and  all, 
%«Kii  the  Ntithmim  «-utd  tnc  MjinizeMm  i  childivn  oi 
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miifd  mArriAiCfNi)  should  b»  ommtmk  ym9  ^ 
gim  hor,  fM,  it.  ]H  614).    (2.)  FMy.  fm^ 

aa  connecte^l  wiUt  tlii*  leelivg,  t«rtly  to  mm 
queiKse  of  ttic  lU^reptitt  io^  whtctt  Mm  wmt  krf 
fidku,  thet^  m»  Ituoughovt  tii«  >*.  T.  •  siA^ 
avoidasce  of  it.  Thv  QinaM«&  «mtmi  hm  te 
th«ftisiii  b  not  «  pfwoelytiw  Iwt- «  mi$mm  \X  1^ 

Liisndvr9, — lafeminfi—  tamm  m  l»  tm^ 
is  to  be  foiitid  in  tK«  Ariihfiiln|iiB  of  Mm^Qa^ 
zov,  ik:slsi:hii(a.  IjtwiA^  Lnsadtt.  TW  t^ar 
dted  ahuve  in  Ue^iart  Tkmamm^  m} 
dt  Prf*,cittti*  %  MoiUr.  <li  iVoipiyli 
Bapt,  Jud'j^tfim ;  ikamm  BmL  iVgw»r^  r. « 
of  them  copious  and  ialMClla||:,  TW  «A0  If 
Iveyrer  in  Heno^'V  Rfv^l^Emefidopi,  a.  t,  *hm 
lylrn,'*  cmntnin- 

LnisKioti   of  the   N .  t  ter  at  pi— I 

The  writer  ia  indebtc^i  Lo  :t  for  moth  *ffk 
of  the  preaetit  jsritide,  AZui  for 
references. 
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titli  of  thia    bonk    iia    Hrbc«w 
frMft  the  fii»t  woi>l,  *!?CT?,  amdkii.tr, 
nt^  ^^,  ,nighU  SiMmtk,  and  •  w 
appropriate  to  tbi»  oootaits.     Bf  t^ 
commotdy  known   In  the  Tahniid  ^  l«l 
later  .lews,  and  ercJi  Bxnati^  tha  Tj 
selves,   the    iiUe    HD^H    *^.   Ofim 
**  book  of  wiadcmi^**  b  »id  lo  biae  lam 
It  il«  -  '■■■--'   -•  i^iMBT,  bow< 
the  ibe  ddte  JUIb«  {U. 

thi£  <  ythocaae.    AM  UMt  » 

is  tliat  the  liMoka  oi  lVoir«rbi  aal 
both  "  hooka  of  wiaJom,*  wttli  a  id 
theii  cootenU  (hftii  Ut  the  litks  bj 
ksiown.     In  the  (naily  t^hni^aaa 
^ropoifiitu  SoXoMv^n^M  wa*  aAop^bmM 
tatioti  of  tlie  LXX. ;  lUkd  Uia  ba^  m  4» 
eopia,  '*  wi adorn,'*  or  it 
that  is  the  suui  of  di  rirtoes^' 
given  to  it  by  Clmncoii  In  ll^  Jfv 
whejie  Piov.  i.  23- St    ia  ^ji 
tion  ofirwt  y^    \ty^  ^ 
EiisebiUH  \  //.  A\  jr.  22)  mjit  tLft  \ 
■ipi)us,  Lilt  IreoAeua  wid  ih«  wWIe 
writers.   followiDj^   lh«  Jrwub  wn 
called  the  Pnovei  bs  of  ^l 
Aoeoidmg  to  Moltto  of  Sut^lws  <  Em^ 
tlie  Pmrc)  bs  were  also  calltd 
simply ;  aud  <  I  rej^uiy  of 
Orat,  xi,)  nc  weuSoyirrMri^  cafte. 
the  Vulgate  &•  Liber  A  um W  i 
Mink  (fppelinnt. 

The  sli;wirica»nc*  of  tW  Heirew 
be  nppiopjiiitely  rlisvoflMd.  fej, 
in  the  A.  W  -  by-        *  ""  *' 

expiiesaea  all    and 
these  it*Kngliftli  re^roentaUfv 
a  root,  7^^,  nu&Uol,  **tO  tie  ! 
mary  idoa  inroW^  m  i4  ia  ti»l  •^ 


Ji«    saw.  -Ukenea.;-  mI 

•iritr/'     Tb»   e««ii 
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This  form  of  oompnrisoD  would  Tnry  na- 
tumllj  be  taken  by  the  bhort  pithy  sentenoeK  which 
fawed  into  nee  as  popular  sajiDgs  and  proTerbs, 
eqMcially  when  employed  in  mockery  and  sarcasm, 
■I  IB  Mic.  iL  4,  Hab.  ii.  6,  and  even  in  the  more 
deviloped  taunting  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall 
•f  Babylok  la  Is.  ziv.  4.  Probably  ail  proverbial 
saying  wen  at  first  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but 
the  term  mdMl  soon  acquired  a  more  extended 
■gnifioance.  It  was  applied  to  denote  such  short, 
pointed  sayings,  as  do  not  involve  a  comparison 
dhnctly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning  by  the  help 
of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Ex.  xii.  22,  23, 
xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  wapafioK'fi,  Luke  iv.  23),  From 
this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that  of  sent- 
entious maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1,  x.  1, 
ixv.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  Ecd.  xii.  9,  Job  xiii.  12,  many 
of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison  (Prov. 
«XT.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  &c.,  xxvi.  1,  2,  3,  &c.). 
Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed,  or  the  things 
compared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  compar- 
ison left  ibr  the  hearer  or  reader  to  supply.  Next 
we  find  it  osed  of  those  longer  pieces  in  which  a 
tingle  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a  sentence,  but 
forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is  worked  out 
into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 
othen  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix.,  in  both  which 
chapters  Job  takes  up  his  m4sM/,  or  **  parables,"  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The  **  parable**  of 
Balaam,  in  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  xxiv.  3-9,  15-19,  20, 
21-22,23-24,  are  prophecies  conveyed  in  figures; 
but  mdshdl  also  denotes  the  "  parable  "  proper,  as 
in  Ez.  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  5),  xxiv.  3.  Lowth,  in 
his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speaking  of  rndshdly  says : 
**  I  take  this  to  be  the  general  name  for  poetic  style 
among  the  Hebrews,  including  every  sort  of  it,  as 
ranging  under  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  the  characters, 
of  sententious,  figurative,  and  sublime ;  which  tare 
ail  contained  in  the  original  notion,  or  in  the  me 
and  application  of  the  word  masfuil.  Parables  or 
proverbs,  such  as  those  of  Solomon,  are  always  ex- 
pisssed  in  short,  pointed  sentences ;  frequently  figur- 
ative, being  formed  on  some  comparison,  both  in 
the  matter  and  the  form.  And  such  in  general  is 
the  style  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  verb  mashal 
signifies  to  rule,  to  exercise  authority;  to  make 
6qual«  to  compare  one  thing  with  another ;  to  utter 
parables,  or  acute,  weighty,  and  powerful  speeches, 
in  the  fonn  and  manner  of  parables,  though  not 
properly  such.  Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy. 
Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  is  called  his  mashal;  though  it 
has  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it :  but  it  is  beau- 
tifully sententious,  and,  from  the  very  form  and 
manner  <^  it,  has  great  q>irit,  force,  and  energy. 
Thus  Job's  last  speeches,  in  answer  to  tlie  three 
friends,  chaps,  xxvii.-xxxi.,  are  called  maahalSt  fi-ora 
DO  one  paiticular  character  which  discriminates  them 
linom  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the 
fi^^urative,  the  sententious  manner,  which  equally 
pi^evails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  it  one 
sf  the  first  and  most  eminmt  examples  extant  of  the 
truly  great  and  beautiful  in  poetic  style."  But 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introductory 
ventes  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  besides 
several  varieties  of  the  rndshAlf  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mention^  in  i.  6.    The  first  of  these 

IS  the  rrrn,  chkWi,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  <«dark 

T 

saving,"  "dark speech,"  "hanl  question,"  ''riddle," 
ind  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  "provcrK."  It  is  jipplie*!  to 
fiamwn's  riddle  in  Jiidg.  xiv.^  ii,  tht*  hard  queKtions 

WVL.  IL 
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with  which  the  queen  of  Shebn  plied  Solomon  (1  X. 
X.  1 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  is  used  almost  synonymously 
with  mAshdl  in  kz.  xvii.  2,  and  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  (5^, 
Ixxviii.  2,  in  which  last  passaces  the  poetical  cha- 
lacter  of  both  is  indicated.  The  word  appeoiv  to 
denote  a  knotty,  intricate  saying,  the  solution  ol 
which  demamled  experience  and  skill :  that  it  wai 
obscure  is  evident  from  Num.  xii.  8*    In  additica 

to  the  cMddh  was  the  HV^^D,  mHUsdh  (Piov.  i.  6, 
A.  V.  **  the  interpretation,"  marg.  **  an  eloquent 
speech  "),  which  occurs  in  Hab.  ii.  6  in  connexion 
both  with  ckkUth  and  mdskdl.  It  has  been  variously 
explained  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speech  (Ewald) ; 
or  a  speech  dark  and  involved,  such  as  needed  a 
miHtSf  or  interpreter  (cf.  Gen.  xlii.  23 ;  2  Chi. 
xxxii.  31 ;  Job  xxxiii.  23  ;  Is.  xliii.  27) ;  or  again, 
as  by  Delitxsch  (Der  prophet  Hahakuk,  p.  59),  a 
brilliant  or  splendid  saying  (**  Glanz-  oaer  WoM' 
rede,  oratu)  tpkmUda^  elegant^  htminHnts  omata  "). 
This  last  interpretation  is  based  upon  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  modem  Hebrew,  but  it  ceiiainly  does 
not  appear  appropriate  to  the  Proverbs;  and  the 
first  explanation,  which  Ewald  adopts,  is  as  little 
to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  understand  it  as  a  daik 
enigmatical  saying,  which,  like  the  mdshdl,  might 
assume  the  charactei-  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though 
not  essential  to  it. 

2.  Canonicity  of  the  hook  and  its  place  m  the 
Canon. — ^The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it  apocry- 
phal. In  the  Talmud  (Shabbath,  fol.  306)  it  is 
said :  '*  And  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs  they  sought 
to  make  apocryphal,  because  its  words  were  contrM 
dictory  the  one  to  the  other.  And  wherefore  did 
they  not  make  it  apocryphal  ?  The  words  of  the 
book  Koheleth  [are]  not  [apocryphal]  we  have 
looked  and  found  the  sense:  here  also  we  must 
look."  That  is,  the  book  Koheleth,  in  spite  of  th^ 
apparent  contradictions  which  it  contains,  is  allowed 
to  be  canonical,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  similar 
contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Pi-overfas  forms  no 
ground  for  revising  to  acknowledge  its  canonicity. 
It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical  books,  and 
is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the  *'  writings" 
{CethiMm)  or  Hagiographa,  which  form  the  third 
great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Theii 
order  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14  6)  is 
thus  given:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecd^ 
siastes,  Songof  Songb,  Ijunentations,  Daniel,  Esther, 
Ezra  (including  Nehemioh),  and  Chronicles.  It  is 
in  the  Tosephoth  on  this  fiassage  that  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  are  styled  '*  books  of  wisdom."  In  the 
Gcrnum  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T.  the  Proverbe 
are  placed  between  the  Psalms  and  Job,  while  in 
the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow  the  Masorah,  tlve 
order  is.  Psalms,  Job,  Proverlw.  This  jitter  is  the 
order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
Melito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges  the 
Hagiographa  thus :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in  the  list  made  out  by  the 
Council  of  I^aodicea ;  and  the  same  order  is  given 
by  Origen,  except  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  separated 
from  the  others  hy  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah. 
Daniel,  and  Ezokiel.  But  our  present  arrangvownt 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (see  Praef.  in  Khr 
Re^tm  iii. ;  "  Tertius  ordo  hiyiiypa/^  |iossidet.  Et 
primus  liber  incipitub  Job.  Secundus  a  David.  .  .  . 
.  TeitiuK  est  Sulonum,  i\e»  lihros  habeiis:  Vrw 
*  3P 
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i^u««  llli  primbnlftA^  M  e$tt  M^isaloth  appellant: 
)!kd€«iMt(.*ft,  id  fttt,  Coel(!ih :  CautJcun]  Cjutioontm, 
qxwm  Htulo  i^ir  Asiriin  pi-senolant  **).  In  th* 
Pfshito  Syrinn,  Job  i»  pljioed  b«for«  Jc^haft,  while 
l*tu?«rh6  ftcd  Ecclttiostes  follow  the  Pnlms*  and 
■I'Q  ft^iamted  from  the  Song  of  Sougs  bf  the  Book 
ti^  lttilh>  OiTgory  of  Naxiiuiztts,  apparaitly  fnom 
the  exigi^nd^i  of  Ma  vent,  u-i«i»ges  the  writingii  of 
ivtlmnnn  in  thift  oixler,  Ecclesiastes*  ^^oag  of  ^hwi::^, 
Pi'HTej'b!!.  Pseudo-Kprphaniut  place*  Proverb*, 
K4»:]«ffA»lefli,  mid  Song  of  isongs  li*tw*»«i  thi?  l*i  nnd 
2nd  D<K»k:.  of  Kings  nnd  tli^  nn 
Prove)  b?  AJ1?  firenfjentljrqtiot^l 

New  Test-^ment,  and  the  oiui .   -i   .  .-   -  ^    - 

thei-ebf  cotifinn«d.    The  following  is  a  list  ot'  the 
(irtDclpul  pHSttges:— 

omaiwre 


ItQV.  f.  I  ft 
ML  t 
ML  11/ 

tlL34 
Jbtl 


xm,9 

szlh  Ji  (LXX.) 

uvt  II 
sxvitl 


Rum.  UL  ia»  16, 

Hcb.xH,^i«,  BcettleoKef. 

UL  19. 
J  Am,  It  6, 
1  f>t  tv.  9, 
I  PW.  Iv,  18. 
liom.  xU.  17;  I  Hwia.  r. 

15 ;  1  FeL  iU^  ft. 
Jem,  t.  19, 
1  Johti  1.  9. 
M«It.iy.4j  Mark  Tit,  10. 

Kota.  xtK  30. 
9  IVt.  M,  32. 
JiBL  Ir.  13,  U. 


which  are  nffittd  to  teveral  portion*  of  th«  Book 
of  Proverbs^  in  L  1,  x.  1,  ov,  1,  attribute  the 
authorshrp  of  those  poi-tion^  to  Solomoo,  the  sou  of 
tiand,  kiu^  of  IsnieL  With  th«  ezeeptioa  of  the 
Iniit  two  diapteiY,  which  are  (iistinctlj  assigned  to 
other  author*,  it  is  prohuble  thrd  the  statement  of 
the  aupei-sciiptioni  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that 
the  niAJorit^  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book 
were  uttereil  or  collected  hf  Solomon.  It  was 
natuml,  and  quite  in  accordance  witli  the  piuottce 
of  otlier  nations,  that  the  Hebrews  shnald  connect 
Solomon's  name  with  a  collection  of  maxims  ami 
precepts  which  foim  a  part  of  thdr  literature  to 
which  he  is  knDwn  to  hare  oontributed  most  largely 
(IK.  iv.  32).  In  the  sanae  way  the  Greeks  attri- 
If n ted  most  of  their  maxims  to  IMhafoins;  the 
Arabs  to  Ixikmaot  Abn  Obeid,  A I  Alofitddei,  Mci- 
dani »  and  Zamakht<han ;  the  Per»iaiia  to  Ketid 
Attar ;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But  thevi.' 
can  be  no  qutetiofi  that  the  Hebn^Wi  were  much 
more  jni^tiliM  in  assi^nin^  the  Proverbs  to  Sokmoo, 
timti  tlie  nations  which  luire  jnst  been  enumerated 
were  in  attributing  the  collartiotL«  of  national  maxiixis 
to  th*  traditional  aotbors  al»ove  menlionecl.  The 
pniallel  maj  seire  as  an  iliastiutiua,  but  mtiat 
not  be  c»nied  too  fajr.  According  to  Bartolocd 
( BM,  fiihh.  rv.  37it  6),  quoted  by  Caiiaov  ( Intrad, 
pt.  ii.  0.  4,  §4)«  the  Jewi^  a^mbc  the  oompoaition 
of  the  iSon?  of  Songs  to  Solomon^  youth,  the  IVih 
verbs  to  hiii  inature  manhood,  and  the  E^eciaates 
to  h  lii  old  age,  B ut  in  the  Sader  Oiam  Hdbha  (ch .  xr* 
p.  41,  ed.  Meyer)  tliej  nre  all  aosigned  to  llie  end 
fS  his  life.  There  is  nothinj;  unreasonable  in  the 
supp^«iti«Q  that  many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs 
ID  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  may  hart  oti- 
rin.it^  with  N»lomon.  Whether  they  wert  left 
by  him  iu  tticir  present  form  in  a  distinct  questioD, 
and  nwy  now  be  considered.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
c^*7,  it  will  be  tiece^ary  to  examine  the  ditTetvRt 
|mHv  into  whiob  th«  hook  k  D.itiinill|-  divided. 


Soeakiag   roug^htj,  il 
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a  t>onnect<sd  ftU^^^ 
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al»o  belnfig  to  the 
miuitt>K,   wMr?t  i^* 

whch, 

be  a  coiWt4i'u  MI    -«*.Mrp*«o't 

atngle  aenlefioea,  w^hich  the  tnm  of  tl»  aacrt  4mi 

kiah  copied  out.     The  ftnt  nri^.nlii^Kk^ni^*it 

words  of  Agnr/ '  is  n  cxi"  i 

and  partly  (fntgmAttuU  s.  3  J 

is  diridetl  into    two    part*,    •*  tl^*   w^mU  *  u» 

Lemnel'*  (1-6),    and  an  idfhih^ka  am^ 

pnuseof  m  riituoBa  wuidmi»  mhkk  miM^mlh 

eftbeohftpUr.     a^jaeCag,  Ui»dw%  hn^tj^a^ 

tht  two  last  clMipieffm,  mUA  <l»  MAevvH*! 

be  by  SokNTiim^  «r  to  <«itittiii  nycf  ^ 

we  mnj  e-xamloe  ih«  oiher  diriabflB  f*t  thi  P7"l 

of  ascertaining  «rhe4l»<r  ■or  omAttm  ■  Hirf 
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origiti  iod  inthoi^f p  oa 
sight  it  ii  evid«^it  tli^i  thewiaa 
Mwe^n   the  .  -«f 

longer  didartiv  >^  Ulcb  bbtil 

general  head  md^s/till,  Tfa«  colkwii*  li 
prorerbs  made  by  tha  men  o^Manliaii 'tn-*»^ 
belongs  to  the  fbrmtf  diws  qf  iVf iahil  ^matmm.  mk 
iu  Uiis  reapoct  oornmptm^m  with  tlM»  to  tkt 
main  division  (x.  1>xtil.  my  Tha  MpH 
xxr.  1,  **  thase  nlao  are  tha  |mjT«rt»  «l 
implies  that  the  ooliectioii  wm  matls  ai  a 
to  ttiothtr  alnendjr  l<i  ixiaUftea,  wliidi  1 
finrHKMiiibly  prcBunie  W  kxra  b*M  IM  ^ 
stands  iiiisa«disci>|y  hfivn  It  te  Ha  pnM*  a 
metit  of  the  bnolu  UpaO  «ni  falBl  »«> 
cjltte*  or?  ngtip^d,  that  |K#  i;wi&  rfti*  b«fc  •• 
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A*     Vrn.iL    im.f     u      ir-t*     tiiit    tK^C    Tlrw    frrs  «  *M 

we  hare  it,  cnntiM  bt  atnetly  4^laiaiii4  1*^ 
snggeati  am  a  {tnoliabl*  dal*  ahaol  »va  itfM# 
after  Salomon.  Thr  folkdnr  fftf^«ii  •■H 
that  klng^  gvimioi*  cayiiica,  but  aa*  Isiei*" 
with  tbnn  moDy  by  oiiur  anthasi  ^  f«i  ^ 
times,  aw^litf  nrnl  Ut«r.  It  se«m  il*  ti^^ 
must  bare  lived  bclore  th«  tnm  af  gssMiiA  ^ 
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I  intdligibla  Bertholdt  argues  that 
Many  of  the  proverbs  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  Solomon,  because  they  presuppose  an  author 
in  differeni  circumstances  of  life.  His  arguments 
are  eztremelj  weak,  and  will  scarcely  bear  examin- 
atioiL  For  example,  he  asserts  that  the  author 
•f  z.  5,  ni.  10,  11,  ziT.  4,  zz.  4,  must  have  been  a 
landowner  or  husbandman;  that  z.  15,  points  to 
a  man  kTing  in  want ;  zi.  14,  ziv.  20,  to  a  prirate 
■nn  liTing  under  a  well-regulafed  government ;  zi. 
26,  to  a  tradesman  without  wealth ;  xii.  4,  to  a  man 
not  living  in  polygamy ;  zii.  9,  to  one  living  in  the 
oountrj ;  ziii.  7,  8,  zvi.  8,  to  a  man  in  a  middle 
«tatioii  of  lift;  ziv.  1,  zv.  25,  zvi.  11,  zviL  2,  ziz. 
13,  14,  zz.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man  of  the  rank  of  a 
dtiaen;  ziv.  21,  zvi.  19,  zvilL  23,  to  a  man  of 
low  sUtion;  zvi.  10,  12-15,  ziz.  12,  zz.  2,  26, 
28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  zzi.  5,  to  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  course  of  circum- 
stances in  the  common  citizen  life ;  xzi.  17,  to  one 
who  waa  an  enemy  to  luzury  and  festivities.  It 
must  be  oonfessed,  however,  tSiat  an  examination  of 
these  passages  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
tain. That  all  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solomon's  is  extremely  probable ;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  this  feet  would  account  for  the  general  title  in 
which  they  an  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is  obvious 
that  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  and 
those  that  precede  and  fellow  it,  there  is  a  marked 
iiffereooe,  which  u  sufficiently  apparent  even  in 
the  English  Version.  The  poetiod  style,  says  Ewald, 
h  the  simplest  and  most  antique  imaginable.  Moat 
•f  the  provtrfas  are  ezamples  of  antithetic  paral- 
l^fism,  the  second  clause  containing  the  contrast  to 
the  first.  Eadi  verse  consists  of  two  members, 
with  generally  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five  words 
in  flsdi.  TIm  only  exception  to  the  first  law  is 
ziz.  7,  which  Ewald  accounts  for  by  supposing  a 
danse  omitted.  This  supposition  may  be  necessary 
to  his  theoiT,  but  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  true 
principle  of  criticism.  Furthermore,  the  proverbs 
in  this  ooUection  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  ocm- 
tained  in  a  sii;gle  verse.  Each  verM  is  complete  in 
'tasU^  and  embodies  a  perfectly  intelligible  senti- 
AMut;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  breadth  and  definite- 
Mas  k  not  neoeesarily  ezhausted  in  a  single  veree, 
thoogh  each  verse  must  be  a  perfect  sentence,  a 
proviii»,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  point  of  great  im- 
oortanoe  to  which  Ewald  draws  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  this  portion  of  the  book;  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded,  like  the  collections  of  proverbs 
which  exist  among  other  nations,  as  an  accumulation 
of  the  popular  maxims  of  lower  life  which  passed 
current  among  the  people  and  were  gathered  thence 
by  a  learned  man ;  but  rather  as  the  efforts  of  poets, 
artistically  and  scientifically  arranged,  to  compre- 
hend in  short  sharp  sayings  the  truths  of  religion  as 
npliad  to  the  infinite  cases  and  possibilities  of  life. 
wKUe  admitting,  however,  this  artistic  and  scientific 
arnmgment,  it  is  difficult  tb  assent  to  Ewald's 
fiirther  theory,  that  the  collection  in  its  original 
4iape  had  running  through  it  a  continuous  thread, 
binding  together  what  was  manifold  and  scattered, 
ind  that  in  this  respect  it  differed  entirely  from  the 
ftrm  in  which  it  appears  at  present.  Here  and 
Ibare,  it  it  true,  we  meet  with  verses  grouped 
together  apparently  with  a  common  object,  but 
llMse  are  the  exceptions,  and  a  rule  so  general  cannot 
ht  derived  from  them.  No  doubt  the  original  col- 
IcctMO  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  if  such  there  wciie. 


'  from  whfdi  the  preset  t  was  made,  underwent 
many  changes,  by  abbreviation,  transposition,  and 
interpolation,  in  the  two  centuries  which,  according 
to  Ewald's  theory,  must  have  ehpsed  before  th^ 
compiler  of  the  present  oollection  put  them  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting  to  show  what  that 
original  oollectbn  may  have  been,  or  how  vowj 
of  the  three  thousand  proverbs  which  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  spoken,  have  been  preserved.  There  is 
less  difficulty  in  another  proposition  of  Ewald's, 
to  which  a  ready  assent  will  be  yielded :  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  founder  of  this  species  of  poetiy:  and 
that  in  feet  many  of  the  proverbs  here  oollectei 
may  be  traced  back  to  him,  while  all  are  inspired 
with  his  spirit.  The  peace  and  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign  were  fevourable  to  the  growth  cf  a 
contemplative  spirit,  and  it  is  just  at  such  a  time 
that  we  should  ezpect  to  find  gnomic  poetry  d^ 
veloping  itself  and  fenning  an  epoch  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  fbnn  assimied  by 
the  proverbs  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  n<K 
ticed  the  occurrence  of  fevourite  and  peculiar  words 
and  phrases.  **  Fountain  of  life"  occurs  in  Pre  v. 
z.  11,  ziii.  14,  ziv.  27,  zvi.  22  (oomp.  Fk  xxxvi. 
9  [10]  )  ;  «•  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv. 
4  (comp.  iii.  18) ;  **  uuures  of  death,"  Prov.  xiii. 
14,  ziv.   27  (oomp.  Ps.  zviii.  5  [6]);  KB"]0, 

nuvpS,  ''healing,  health,"  Prov.  zii.  18,  ziiL  17, 
zvi.  24  (comp.  ziv.  30,  zv.  4),  but  this  ezpressioii 
also  occurs  in  iv.  22,  vi.  15  (oomp.  iii.  8),  and  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  older  portiott 
of  the  book ;  nor  is  it  mir  to  say  that  the  passages 
in  the  early  chapters  in  which  it  oocun  are  imita- 
tions; njPinp,  michittdh,  **  destruction,"  Prov.  z. 
14,  15,  29,  ziU.  3,  ziv.  28,  zviU.  7,  zii.  15,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  book ;  fTp^>  ydphtM,  which 
Ewald  calls  a  participle,  but  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  future  with  the  reUtive  omitted,  Prov.  zii.  17, 
ziv.  5,  25,  ziz.  5,  9  (oomp.  vi  19);  t)7D,  sdqih, 

«<  perveraeness,"  Prov.  zi.  13,  zv.  4;  t)j^,  si»^, 
the  verb  from  the  preceding,  Prov.  ziii.  6,  ziz.  3, 
zzii.  12 ;  n^r  fi6,  16  yinndkeh,  «shaU  not  be 
acquitted,"  Prov.  zi.  21,  zvi.  5,  zvii.  5,  ziz.  5,  0 
Tcomp.  vi.  29,  zzviii.  20);  ()T),  riddSph  **puiw 
sued,"  Prov.  zi.  19,  zii.  11,  ziii.  21,  zv.  9,  ziz.  7 
(comp.  zxviii.  19).  The  antique  expressions  *1^ 
n^  JTK.  W  argVdh,  A.  V.,  «« but  for  a  moment,' 
Prov.  xii.  19;  T^  T,  ydd  Uydd,  lit  "hand  to 
hand."  Prov.  xir21,'zvi.  5;  J^inn,  hithgaUa\ 
**  meddled  wiUi,"  Prov.  zvii.  14,  z'viiL  1,  zz.  3 ; 
]y^t  ntrydn,  **  whisperer,  talebearer,"  Prov.  zvi. 
28,  zviii.  18  (comp.  zzvi.  20,  22),  are  almost 
confined  to  this  portion  cf  the  Proverbs.  There 
is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  C^,  yitk,  ''there 
is,"  in  Prov.  zi.  24,  zii.  18,  ziii.  7,  23,  ziv.  12, 
zvi.  25,  zviii.  24,  zz.  15.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  these  words  and  phrases  by  no 
means  £^sists  in  determining  the  authorship  of  this 
section,  but  gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 

With  regard  to  the  other  collections,  «pinionB 
differ  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  anthonhip. 
Ewald  pUuxa  nezt  in  order  chaps,  zzr.-zziz.,  the 
superscription  to  which  fizes  thehr  date  about  the 
eud  of  the  8th  eentnry  B.O.    "Tlose  ahw  are  the 
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proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  He«ekiah 
eopied  out,"  or  compiled.    The  memory  of  these 
learned  men  of  Hezdciah's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  U-adition.     In  the  Talmud  {Baba  BathrOj 
fcl.  15  a)  they  aw  called  the  n^^D,  jfaA,  ••  society" 
or  ** academy"  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there  said, 
**  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah,  Pi-overbs, 
!^ng  of  Songs.  Ecclesiastes."    R.  Gednliah  (iS^Aoi^Ae- 
leth  HahkcMxihah,  fol.  66  6),  quoted  by  Carprov 
{Fntrod.  part.  u.  c.  4,  §4),  says,  "  Isaiah  wrote  hU 
own  hock  and  the   Proverbs,   and   the  Song  of 
Soi^,  and  Eodeaiastes.**     Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  thU  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  tlie  previous 
section.    Compare,  for  example,  xxv.  24  with  xzi. 
9  ;  xxvi.  13  with  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  15  with  xix.  24; 
xxvi.  22  with  xviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  xx.  16; 
jxvii.  15  with  xix.  13;  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  3; 
xxviii.  6  with  xix.  1  ;  xxviii.  19  with  xii.  11 ;  xxix« 
2*3  with  XV.  18,  &c.     We  may  infer  from  this, 
with  Bertlieau,  that  the  compilers  of  this  section 
made  uoe  of  the  same  sources  fit>m  which  the  earlier 
goUectioa  was  derived.     Ilitzig  {Die  SpHiche  Sof- 
hmo*8,  p.  258)  suggests  that  there  is  a  pi-oba- 
bility  that  a  great,  or  the  greatest  part  of  these 
proverbs  were  of  Ephraimitic  origin,  and  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  northern  Idngdom,  Hezekiah 
sent  his  learned  men  through  the  land  to  gather 
togetlier  the  fragments  of  literature  which  remained 
current  among  the  people  and  had  survived  the 
general  wreck.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
lightest  ground,  linguistic  or  otherwise,  for  this 
hypothesii,  and  it  is  thei-efore  properly  rejected  by 
Bertheau.    The  question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in 
the  former  section ;  were  all  these  proverbs  Solo- 
mon's ?     Jahn  says  Yes ;  Bertholdt,  No ;  for  xxv. 
2-7  could  not  have  been  by  Solomon  or  any  king, 
but  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  at  a 
court.     In  xxvii.  11,  it  is  no  monarch  who  speaks, 
but  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  xxviii.  16  oensui-es  the 
very  errors  which  stained  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  the  eflect  of  which  deprived  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  ten  tribes;  xxvii.  23-27  must  have 
been  written  by  a  sage  who  led  a  nomade  life. 
There  is  more  force  in  these  objections  of  Bertholdt 
than  in  tliose  which  he  advanced  against  the  pi-evious 
section.     Hensler  (quoted  by  Bertholdt)  finds  two 
or  three  sections  in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he 
regards  as  extracts  from  as  many  different  writings 
of  Solomon.    But  Bertholdt  confesses  that  his  argu- 
ments are  not  convincing. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it 
from  the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation "seest  thou?"  in  xrvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (comp. 
xxii.  29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by 
simply  placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting 
ihem  with  the  simpl**  copula  **  and,"  as  in  xxv.  3, 
20,  xxvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the 
iwinted  antithesis  by  which  the  first  collection  was 
distinguished.  The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two 
r^ual  membei-s;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
*hau  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  the  verse  is 
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exiauded  to  three  members  in  ofrder  fait] 

the  thought.     Sometimes,  agsin,  the  la 

eztfloded  ovor  two  or  more  ▼craes,  as  fa 

6,  7,  8-10 ;  and  in  »  few  osscs  a  scries  < 

veracb  oontaios  kmgor  ezbartatioiis  to  i 

rectitude,  as  in  xxvi.  23-28,  xxviL  'J 

diaracter  of  the  prorerbs  k  dearly  disc 

construction  is  loooer  and  weaker,  and 

longer  that  sententious  brevity  which 

and  point  to  the  prorcrbs  in  the  preoe 

Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of 

of  tlie  book  there  are  tnoeable  the  mai 

date ;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  whid 

more  dai^erous  and  hostile,  in  which 

mestic  life  had  reached  greater  perfid 

state  and  public  security  and  caaBdm 

deeper.     There  is,  he  says,  a  caotioos  i 

tone  in  the  language  when  the  mien  m 

the  breath  of  that  untroubled  joy  lar 

the  high  reverence  paid  to  aim,  whid 

former  oollectioo,  does  not  animate  tk 

The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of  tin 

B.C.,  with  which  we   are  thorough]; 

from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  con 

the  condition  of  things  hinted  at  ia 

of  this  section,  and  this  insy  Ibmifei 

ance  with  the  superscription,  be  aoc 

date  at  which   the  collection  was  wt 

Ewald*8  Gondusion.     It   is   tme  we 

of  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy, 

condition  of  those  times  was  soch  « 

many  of  ^e  proverbs  of  this  secdoe 

of  the  ob6ei*vation  and  eaqjericnce  of  I 

but  it  by  no  means  fi^ows  thst  the 

partakes  of  this  later  tone ;  or  that  i 

of  the  proverbs  may  not  readi  bock 

time  of  Solomon,  and  so  justify  the 

which  is  given  to  the  aectioii,  ^  Hmk 

proverbs  of  Solomon.*'     But  of  the  sta 

the  age  of  Solomon  himself  we  know  a 

thing  belonging   to  that  period  is  « 

such  a  halo  of  dazzliDg  ^pleud<KU-, 

people  almost  disappear,    that  it  is 

assert  that  the  circumstances  of  te 

not  have  given  birth  to  manr  of  the  i 

apparently  carry  with  them  the  nn 

period.     At  best  such  reasoning  frcsi 

dence  is  unceilain  and   hypothetical, 

fisrences  drawn   vary  with  each  cem 

examines  it.     Ewaki  diaopvers  tnoe* 

in  chapters  xxviii.,  xxix.,  though  be  n 

this  section,  while  Hitzig  regjuds  xx 

27  as  a  continuation  of  xxii.  16,  t 

wei%  added  probably  after  the  year  7; 

apparent  piedsion  in  the  assagament 

the  several  sei-tioos,  it  must  be  coaft 

little  foundation,  and  the  dates  are  a] 

jectuial.      All    that    we    know  abov 

xxv  .-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hei 

in  the  last  qiuirter  of  the  8th  oentc 

supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  ba 

as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  thai 

of  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  fa 

no  good  reason  to  doubt.     B^^oed 
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»>  Hiteig's  tlieory  about  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  its 
present  shape  Is  this :  that  the  oldest  portion  oonaists  of 
'disprk  i.-lx.,  to  which  was  added,  probably  afu-r  the  year 
160  B,«;,  the  second  part,  x.-xxll.  16,  xxviii.  17-xxlx.: 
ttut  in  the  last  quarter  of  tDe  same  centnry  the  anthok^y,  |  trum  xxlL  1-1  tt.  he  wroce  azTitt.  1-ls  ««i 
xxv^zxvii..  was  fumied,  aod  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  j  This  was  after  tive  exile. 
mut  who  uireadj'  poi»Cb^ina  ttoa  other  two  parts,  iruftirod  • 


him  with  the  composlUoti  of  axU.  IT-v 
placed  before  the  antholog3r.  aad  luaiti 
the  last  sheet  of  the  oecood  parL  Tl 
xxviii.  17  was  left  without  a  1 
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^MhinfT,  Cwald,  we  haTv  Mm,  aaijifns  the  wLale 
M  thii  Mctioo  to  the  done  of  the  8th  centurj  B.C., 
iong  before  which  time,  he  mj%  most  of  the  pro- 
/«*rbt  were  oertainly  not  wi-itten.  But  he  is  then 
cnmpellsd  to  account  for  the  fiict  that  in  the  supei^ 
•eription  they  are  called  **  the  proyerbs  of  Solomon.*' 
Ik  does  so  «n  this  way.  Some  of  the  prorerbs 
■ctiiallj  reach  back  into  the  age  of  Solomon,  and 
thooe  which  are  not  immediately  traceable  to  Solo- 
m/m  or  his  time,  are  composed  with  lumilar  artistic 
0OW  and  impulsf.  If  the  earlier  collection  rightly 
bean  the  name  of  **  the  proTerbs  of  Solomon"  afler 
the  nais  which  ai«  his,  this  may  claim  to  bear 
•ach  a  title  of  honour  after  some  important  ele- 
fiMots.  The  argument  is  oertainly  not  sound,  that, 
liecBUse  a  collection  of  proverbs,  the  majority  of 
which  are  Solomon's,  is  distinguished  by  the  general 
iHle  *'  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,"  therefore  a  col- 
Itetlon,  in  which  at  most  bat  a  few  belong  to  Solo- 
■mo  or  his  time,  is  appropriately  dijitinguinhed  by 
the  same  superscription.  It  will  be  tteen  afterwards 
that  Ewald  attributes  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1 
to  the  compiler  of  zzii.  17-ixt.  1. 

The  date  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxr.  1, 
lua  been  variously  aai«igiieil.  That  they  were  added 
about  the  same  period  Kwald  infers  ftom  the  oc- 
currence of  favourite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  wae  a  late  one  he  conduiles  fi-nm 
tha  tnoes  which  are  manifest  of  a  degenerat^y  from 
the  parity  of  the  Hebrew.  It  will  he  internrting 
to  examine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
ranarkable  tad,  and  one  which  Is  deeply  instructive 
aa  showing  the  extreme  diificulty  of  arguing  from 
iaCenal  evidence,  that  the  same  details  lead  Kwald 
and  Hitiig  to  precisely  opposite  rondusi^s;  the 
lanaer  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
tha  7th  century,  while  the  Utter  regards  it  as  the 
•Ueit  portion  o(  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  tb'  9th 
cntory.  To  be  sure  those  points  on  which  KwaI  i 
rtliai  as  indicating  a  late  date  for  the  se.:tiou,  Hitz:g 
•ammarily  dispones  of  as  interpolations.  Among 
tha  fiivourite  words  which  occur  in  these  chaptiMn 
are  H^DSn,  chocmSth^  *'  wistloma,'*  for  **  wis<lom  '* 
in  the  abrtract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  20,  ix.  1, 
rxiv.  7 ;  iTTT,  xdrdh,  *•  the  strange  woman,*'  and 
npDJ,  nocriyydh,  "  the  foreigner,"  the  ailultenfew 
who'sedoces  youth,  the  antithesis  of  the  virtuous 
wife  or  true  wisdom,  only  iH.-ciir  in  the  first  cnl- 
lactioo  in  xxii.  U,  hut  are'fmiuently  found  in  tliis, 
li.  16,  V.  3,  20,  vi.  24,  vii.  a,  xxiii.  27.  Traces 
rf  the  decay  of  Hebit>w  are  K»i*n  in  such  poswigw 
■a  T.  2,  where  D^nDT,  a  dual  frm.,  is  aMistructed 
with  a  verb  masc.  pi.,  thoui^h  in  v.  l\  it  has  pro- 
perly the  feminine.  Tlie  luiiu^ual  plural  0^^^ 
(viii.  4),  sa\i  Kwald.  would  hanlly  l>e  fonwi  in 
writings  before  the  7th  century.  Thwe  difficulties 
•re  avoided  by  Hiuig.  who  re>jards  the  pas>ai:eH  in 
which  they  occur  as  intei)NilatuHis.  When  wo  come 
to  the  intenutl  historii^l  evident'  theite  two  autho- 
iitii«  are  no  less  at  i.ssue  with  rt^rd  to  their  con- 
du^ioas  from  it.  Tht-ro  are  nu-uiy  iHUwnges  whirh 
point  to  a  o»n«litio«  <if  thiiipt  in  tlu*  hi);l»e>t  «legiw 
I'oofiiseil,  in  whicii  roMivrs  and  lawhfiw  men  roametl 
at  huve  throii^ii  the  l;uid  juid  eutleavuured  to  draw 
aside  tlieir  yuuucer  i»utemporaries  to  the  like  dis- 
■oiutelifed.  li-ll*.  ii.  12.15,  iv.  14-17,  xxi v.  Ift). 
la  this  Kwnl.l  ii*w  tnnw  of  a  \Mo  «Uite.  Hut  Ilitxig 
•»oida  thu  com-l union  by  asH>rtin,i;  that  at  ail  timen 
there  arf  ii^lividiwls  who  ai.'  nikle<ot  nnii  at  war 
•^th  MN-ietv  and   w|jo  attach   tliemselvfv   to  hands 
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of  robbers  and  freebooters  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4  j  xi.  3 
1  Sam.  xxii.  2;  Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  suci>  allnsior 
is  made  in  FrDv.  i.  10;  but  there  is  nowhere  it 
th*«  chapters  (i.-ix.)  a  complaint  of  the  genera^ 
depravity  of  smiety.  So  far  he  is  unqtiestionably 
correct,  and  no  interence  with  regnnl  to  the  da»« 
of  the  section  can  be  dmwn  from  thes<.>  refereni^ea. 
Further  evidence  of  a  late  date  Rwald  finds  in  the 
warnings  against  lightly  rising  to  oppoite  the  public 
order  of  things  (xxi v.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful 
exhortation  (xxi V.  11)  to  rescue  with  the  sncrifice 
of  one's  sdf  the  innocent  who  is  Wng  dng^p-d  to 
death,  which  points  to  a  confusion  of  right  per- 
vading the  whole  state,  of  whi«-h  we  nowhere  see 
*-«<*eB  in  the  older  proverb*.  With  th«<e  roiicln- 
■ons  Hitxig  would  not  disagree,  for  he  himKeit 
assigns  a  late  date  to  the  section  xxii.  17-X2iv.  :U. 
We  now  come  to  evidence  of  another  kind,  ami  tlie 
condusions  drawn  f:om  it  depemi  mainly  upon  the 
date  assigned  to  the  Ikrak  of  Job.  In  this  collsction, 
says  Kwald,  there  is  a  new  danger  of  the  hmvX 
wamel  against,  which  is  not  once  thought  of  in 
the  oMer  collections,  envy  at  the  evident  pmsperitj 
of  the  wicked  (iii.  31.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  1.  1V(),  * 
subject  which  for  the  first  time  is  hroujrht  into  th« 
region  of  reflection  and  poetry  in  the  iV^ok  ot'  Job. 
Other  parallels  with  this  iiook  are  1ouu<i  in  the 
teaching  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  of  (loil, 
shoulil  see  His  hive,  which  is  the  subject  of  Piov.  iii., 
and  is  the  highest  ailment  in  the  book  of  Job ; 
the  general  apprehension  of  Wisidom  as  the  Creator 
and  l>L«poser  of  the  world  '  Prov.  iii.,  viii.)  ai*|w^rs 
iis  a  furUier  conclusion  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and  though 
the  author  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  tlie  Pniverli** 
doos  not  ailopt  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Jnh,  but 
only  in  some  measure  its  sjiirit  ami  teHrhiug.  yet 
some  images  and  wonls  apfvar  to  he  re-«*hoeil  hfir 
fi-om  that  book  (comp.  Pn»v.  viii.  2.'i  with  Job 
xxxviii.  6;  Trov.  ii.  4,  iii.  14.  viii.  11,  H».  with 
Job  xxviii.  r2-li);  Prov.  vii.  2'i  with  Ji»l»  xvi.  Ki, 
XX.  25  ;  Prov.  iii.  23,  &c.,  with  Job  v.  22,  Sir. ,. 
Consequently  the  writer  of  this  sett  ion  niuft  have 
been  aoquainte<l  with  the  |li»ok  of  Job,  and  wiotr  at 
a  later  date.  al>out  the  middle  of  the  7th  (^entuiy 
B.C.  Similar  resembL-mivs  lietween  paK'^.-nriv  in  th*- 
early  diapters  of  the  Proverl«  ainl  tl  ••  Hook  *A'  .lob 
are  obaervoil  bv  llitxig  (comp.  IVov.  iii.  2.S  with 
Job  V.  21  ;  Prov.  ii.  4,  14  with  Job  iii.  21,  V\l; 
Prov.  iv.  12  with  Job  xviii.  7;  1  rov.  lii.  II.  l.» 
with  Job  V.  17;  Prov.  viii.  25  with  Job  xv.  7), 
but  the  conclusion  which  he  dfrivnt  is  that  the 
writer  of  J«»b  had  alrwuly  i«nl  the  IWwk  of  Pn^ 
verbs,  and  that  the  latt<>r  is  the  more  aiiciv^t. 
Itea<oning  from  evidem-e  of  the  like  kind  he  {tlaifii 
this  section  (i.-it.)  later  than  the  Smii  ot  .Ntngis 
but  earlier  than  the  Mvoml  it>lie«-tion  (x.  1  -xxii.  Iti, 
xxviii.  17-xxix.),  which  exi^tw^  Wfoie  the  time  ot 
llexekiah,  and  theivtore  .%SHii;n>»  it  to  tlie  9th  i-ei. - 
tttry  li.O.  Other  argunifnts  in  i«up)ii>it  *>t'  tlll^  eurl/ 
liite  are  the  tin*t  that  iilolatry  i»  nowhere  mei  - 
tioned,  that  the  orlerinijs  had  not  ceaMtl  (vn.  14,, 
nor  the  c<»ngiepitions  ■  r.  14).  Th«»  tw>  last  w«Hild 
agre^  as  well  with  a  late  as  with  an  fairly  ilate,  and 
no  argument  from  the  silent^  with  renpiTt  to  idolatry 
can  Ik*  allownl  any  weight,  tor  it  would  ei]iially 
apply  to  the  9th  century  as  to  the  7tli.  To  ail 
appearances,  llitzig  continues,  there  was  pvuT  in  the 
land,  and  commerce  was  kept  up  with  Kgypt  ( vii. 
16).  The  author  may  have  live»l  in  .li'ru>«l#ni 
(i.  20.  21,  vii.  12.  viii.  3);  vii.  Ir>,  17  points  ta 
the  luxury  of  a  large  city,  aiht  the  e«iucMted  lai>- 
(Uage  belonc*  to  a  citizen  of  the  capital.    After  s 
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ciiiilbl  ctOBidemtion  of  all  the  mrgumenis  wkii^h 
bftTe  liMfi  iiddiiaed,  bj  Ewmld  for  th«  InU,  and  by 
lUtrig  for  the  evij  d*t«  of  this  teetkm,  it  miut  be 
fniittoui  tlttt  tiicy  are  bf  no  nuuii  C3iiclu»^r*,  aud 
tlutt  we  mtwt  ask  for  further  e;  .ience  beftw*  pro- 
nmtodug  so  ptmitivelj  a»  they  have  done  npon  a 
pHoi&l  ao  doobtful  and  ofaacure.  in  one  reaped  ibej 
Are  agreed,  oamdf ,  with  regard  to  the  tmitr  of  the 
aectioQ,  which  Ewnld  oonaiders  aa  on  onginnl  whole^ 
petfectlf  connected  and  flowing  «a  it  were  frtiiii  one 
outpouring.  It  would  be  *  well  ordered  whol«« 
nva  Hittig,  if  the  interpoUtions,  especial  iy  ri. 
l-'l9»  iu.  22-26.  Till.  4-12,  14-16,  Ix.  -T-IO,  Jbc,, 
are  rejected.  It  n«Ter  appears  to  striicj  hijn  that 
tudi  a  prooeediinjo;  is  arbitrary'  and  uncritical  in  the 
highest  degree,  though  he  clearly  plumu  himself  on 
hift  oritjoal  aaciciiy.  Ewald  finda  in  theae  oliap^era 
a  oertain  derdopcoeiit  whwh  thowt  that  they  most 
be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  vrork  of  one  author. 
The  poet  intecided  ^em  lu  a  general  introductioti 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  to  reoomnietiid  wisdom 
in  general.  The  bleaixigk  of  wisdom  as  the  reword 
of  him  who  boldlj  ttrives  t/^r  her  ore  repeatodlj 
set  forth  in  the  most  chajming  Dutniier,  as  on  the 
other  ha&d  foUj  is  represoiled  with  its  dtsappotni* 
pient  and  enduring  miseij.  There  ure  three  main 
divisions  after  the  title,  i.  1-7.  (fi.)  i.  8-iiJ.  3^; 
a  general  eihortiition  to  the  yotith  U»  follow  wis^^ 
donit  in  which  all,  even  the  hiiglier  arguments,  are 
touched  upon,  but  nothing  fully  completed.  (6.)  iv- 
l-vi.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  individual  and  pju^ 
ticuitr ;  while  in  (c.)  tlie  lAU^unge  rises  graduoilj 
with  ever>increasii^  power  to  the  most  univeraal 
and  loHiosi  th«fn«s,  bo  conclude  in  the  mblimett 
sM  almost  lyrical  strain  {rL  20-iju  18).  But,  as 
Itertheau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  through- 
out this  section  to  be  any  refei^euce  t«  what  follows, 
which  must  hate  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
for  on  introduction.  The  development  and  progreai 
whirh  klwald  obseiTes  in  it  are  by  no  means  so 
striking  as  he  would  have  u«  believe.  The  unity 
of  plan  is  no  moine  than  would  be  fomid  in  a 
oolbctioQ  of  admunitiiins  by  diflerent  authors  re- 
fcning  to  the  same  Bubject,  and  is  not  sudi  as  to 
necceaitate  the  o^nclusion  that  the  wbole  if  the 
work  of  one.  There  is  observable  tbroughoat  the 
aet-tion,  when  comporetJ  with  what  is  called  the 
earlier  collection,  a  complete  change  in  the  form 
of  the  proverb.  The  single  proveib  is  seldom  met 
with,  nad  b  rather  the  exception*  while  the  choral 
leiistiis  of  this  oollectioo  ore  connected  deacriptioiis, 
cootiiiiioiw  elucidatiotis  of  a  truth,  and  loogar 
m»ahea  ood  eihortetions.  The  style  is  niore 
kighly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is  synonymous  and 
not  BJitithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in  j.  l«xiti.  1 6  ;  and 
another  distinctioQ  is  the  usage  of  Elohim  in  Li.  5, 
17,  iji.  4,  which  does  not  occur  in  x.  l-xsii.  16. 
Amidst  this  general  likeness,  however,  there  is  con- 
c^derable  diversity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  m 
much  stress  as  Bertheau  appttn  to  do  upon  the 
fitfi  thai  certain  poragmphi  ore  dtstinguUhed  from 
those  with  which  tbey  ore  plnoeJ,  not  merely  by 
their  cxm tents,  but  by  their  external  form ;  nor  to 
argue  from  this  that  they  are  thtj-efore  the  work 
«4'  difleiirnt  Authors.  Stnne  p.-UTigrapb5,  it  is  true, 
are  completed  in  tm  veraes,  as  i.  lu-ld,  iii,  1-10, 
1  r-20,  iv,  10-19,  viii.  12*21,  22-3 1 ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  assert  that  on  anihor,  be<a.ufe  he  some- 
times isTote  paragraphs  of  ten  veises,  should  always 
do  io,  or  to  say  with  Bertheau,  if  the  whole  were 
IM  work  of  one  author  it  would  bt  very  remork- 
ib4t  if  he  oitiy  now  and  then  bound  hioudf  by  the 
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itHct  liiir  of  ninvbci*,  Hm  m>t9mm(L  m 
strictncsa  nf  th€  lew,  aiiJ  fhcii 
tlie  writer  to  obeerre  it.  Tb»»  Is 
the  app€«l  to  th«  diflereooe  m  Cht 
tences  and  the  wbole  matmmt  U  the  Xm^mu  • 
indicatiDg  di  rersity  of  ttmtbonhipw  <*w^p»  i.K 
with  vii.  4-27,  whera  the  mam  soljf^  to  kiii 
of.  lo  the  fortner^  ODt  aaaUMe  hi  waa#f  4k^ 
through  *^2  vciaea,  while  ill  the  letter  Ifts  h^piy 
is  easy,  blowing,  and  oppropriMl*.  AfibtlsiA^ 
nexion  is  interruf»t«d  by  tba  t&siKliaa  sf  vL  Mil 
In  the  prvnrious  dbttpler  IIm  etliortali«  Is lli t 
the  doctrine  of  tli«  wymktr  »  feUoweJ  ly  Obib^ 
ing  against  ioterccitrrse  with  the  odntewL  li  % 
1-19  the  Bubjccl  la  i^Avptly  ehngilt  «4  •  «■ 
of  proverbs  upplimfaU  to  ^MsmA  f4afiam  4  % 
is  tiitrodiioed.  Frofo  oil  this  ll«th«B  m^^ 
against  EwaM  tbot  th«st  mtnidiKiwy  ^|to 
ootild  not  haT«  b»2ii  Uie  pffadoet  c€  *  Mfb  siih^ 
forming  a  mdonlly  <fer«lopad  aad <M»Hlalil^ 
but  that  &ej  nre  «  coUedaan  oT  ainaiiifli  ^ 
diiierent  poertSy  which  ail  aim  at  rm^m^^ 
youth  capable  of  reoeiviiig  good  ioiferwai^li 
inspinog  him  to  otrive  aAer  Ife  ^tma^m  4  ^ 
dom.  This  suppoaitioo  is  wifwfcit  ferfOMl  % 
the  frequent  repetitiuDa  of  frvounte 
ponooatioos:  the  atrai^ 
many  tim^  orer  iti  this 
have  breci  the  csisa  if  it  hod  ben  Iht  w«ft  4m 
author.  Hut  tho  oociirrtncc  of 
if  it  is  against  the  unit j  of 
that  the  dtficnat  portkins  of  the 
bees  oontempomnecHiSy  md  v«re  wtHaa  «  i  Ito 
whm  such  rhrid  imporaoiintMaa  ol  wiifra  a^  ^ 
opposite*  w«re  ounvnt  aad  Annilv.  t^  i«ss 
thought  is  the  wine,  moA  llw  qmjJBi  Itante* 
U  considered  is  whethsir  it  is  own  pi«bM»  A^A 
writer  wooUl  repent  himself,  or 


a  iinmhor  of  writers  shoiUil  \m  foui,  M^ 
by  the  suDB  woy  of  thinhtng.  id  by  ^  wa 

provtrbs  spoken  k^  ono  mmm  «m  iip»hiii 
for  a  time,  nnd  oAsr  Itis  dsUb  od«a«i  ■ 
ranged,  there  wouU  aitsiot  of  BiBVrilr  b« 
reoDe  of  the  snme  iTpeiwshtiia  a 
6om  this  point  of  iiew  IJ^  \ 
tions  loses  much  of  lu  Am.  ^WA  iipri  i^^ 
dateasveUna  the  HUlionbif  «f  ttte  »4iB i » 
impooible  to  proomuioe  wrjtll  OtflMl^.  ^  ^P 
sent  form  tl  did  ihol  «kmI  tlB  inkJiy  mm  m 
time  after  the  provctln  whticft  it  smU^i  «* 
composed.  There  Is  poaitlvtly  W  seWMi  iM 
woald  lead  us  to  a  ooiiclianos  «p*  Hiifliii'i 
oonsequenily  tJie  m^  opfoi^l^  ?wite  \m  ^ 
arrivolat:  Ewnld,  oft  w«  1kt«  aBOpfteagtt 
the  7Uj  centUTy,  whilo  Hlt^  ntfcfs  Vi^^^ 
At  wholeTer  tinM  it  May  \Mm  tmA^  m  f^ 
i^pe  there  ai^ieara  no  ovfidtat  fwisn  Is  iwhi 
th^r  V,^   fr   -  :nny  nO|  |Mf«  i|gfe«ii  «By  •  «^ 

of  t  wtiicli  M«  hm  inliMlil>iiM^ 

tvwr.  Jy  iniiifi.  Umw9hm^tai»n 

verb  of  U»e  Suiomoninxi  period,  Ef  mmam  ^ 
it  is  a  ?ni»rtt  Mssuiiifplkiia,  t^«t  the  fi«ia  4^9* 
Solomon  ion  proTcsh  ia  \hn%  whirb  i&ii^^^ 
i««<!litin  X.  l^xxii.  lO^aetd  k»alr«adyi«lfl*i^ 
Bloek  tt^i^l*  rl«npa«  k.-ia,  m  m  uanw*d  CM 
the  work  of  thm  hist  odltor,  wn4hB  if  ki»  •• 
introdocjiioa  ty  the  P)rorerl)»  «tf'$s^o»<  ftfe#^ 
low.  while  i.  1-6  wwa  hitrmiM  by  hi' 
scrrptkin  fo  tsAxmm  th*  nlBi  W  lln  '. 
relierenoe  to  liin  wmm  -|iiMf  O^  *•  v  *^ 
book,  «nd  nuiwiilly  te  l^  MVfste  d  Mff* 
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MBfaiiiid  in  It.  Bertholdt  argura  agiunst  SoUmikhi 
Mdc  the  anUior  of  Umm  cutIt  chapton,  that  it 
iraa  impouibU  for  him,  with  hit  large  harem,  to 
Kavt  ipyen  ao  fordblj  the  precept  ahoot  the  bleae- 
infi  of  a  aingle  wile  (t.  18,  «&)  ;  nor,  with  the 
kiiowUdfi^  that  hb  mother  became  the  wife  of 
lltovid  through  an  act  of  adultenr,  to  warn  so 
atmnglj  againtt  intercounK  with  the  wife  of  an- 
otiwr  {y'u  24,  &c,  Tii.  5-23).  Theee  arguments 
<lo  not  appear  to  us  so  etrong  aa  Bertholdt  regarded 
tbam.  Ekhhom,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
iiolomon  wioie  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine 
diaptert.  From  this  divenitj  of  opinion,  which 
bt  it  remarked  is  entirely  the  result  of  an  exami- 
■ntion  of  internal  evidence,  it  aeems  to  follow  natu- 
rally that  the  eridenca  r>>hich  leads  to  such  varying 
•oodusiaas  is  of  itself  insufficient  to  decide  the 
question  at  i«ue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17-xxiT., 
which  contains  a  collection  of  prorerbs  roarkad  by 
certain  peculiarities.  Theee  are,  1.  The  structure 
of  the  TersH,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  We  Hnd  rerMs  of  eight, 
wren,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  others  of  eleven 
<ixii.  29,  xxiii.  31,  35),  fouiieen  (xxiii.  29),  and 
ei^hteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  The  equality  of  the 
Tern  members  is  very  much  disturbed,  arid  there 
to  frequently  no  ttane  of  paralleliKm.  2.  A  sen- 
tence is  seldom  completed  in  ono  verM,  but  most 
frequently  in  two;  three  verses  are  often  dooely 
eooneded  (xxiii.  1-3,  6-8,  19-21);  and  sometimes 
•s  many  as  five  (xxiv.  30^34).  3.  The  form  of 
uddi^ess,  **  my  son,"  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
lirst  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19,  26, 
xxiv.  13;  and  the  appeal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
maiie  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regards  this 
Section  aa  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  col- 
lection of  the  proverbH  of  Solomon,  added  not  long 
afWr  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
though  not  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it  pro- 
hahU  that  the  compiler  of  this  section  aided  also 
tht  collection  of  proverbs  which  was  made  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  court  of  Heiekiah,  to  which  he 
wrote  the  supei-scriptiou  in  xxv.  1.  This  theory  of 
course  only  affects  the  date  of  the  section  in  its 
present  foim.  When  the  proverbs  were  written 
theie  is  nothing  to  determine.  Bertheau  maintains 
tlmt  they  in  great  par*,  proceeded  from  one  poet,  in 
soiisequence  of  a  peculiar  construction  which  he 
eropkys  to  give  empha&b  to  his  piwentation  of  a 
subject  or  object  by  repealing  the  pronoun  (xxii. 
19;  xxiii.  14,  15,  19,  20,  28;  xxiv.  6,  27,  32). 
The  compiler  himself  apiwin  to  have  added  xxii. 
17-2fl  as  a  kind  of  introduction.  Another  addition 
(xxiv.  23-34)  is  introduced  with  "  these  also  be- 
long to  the  wise,"  and  contains  apparently  some  of 
**  the  words  of  the  wise  **  to  which  refei^enoe  is  made 
in  L  6.  Jahn  r^rds  it  as  a  collectiun  of  proverbs 
not  by  SoloDwn.  Hetwler  mtm  it  is  an  appendix  to 
A  collection  of  doctrines  which  is  entirely  lost  and 
unknown ;  and  with  regard  to  the  previous  part  of 
the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  he  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  author  wax  a  tearher  to  whom 
the  son  of  a  distinguiidifd  man  was  Kent  for  instruc- 
liQQ.     Hitzig's  iheoTj  has  already  \mn  given. 

After  what  has  beni  said,  tlie  reader  must  be  left 
to  judge  for  hinnvlf  whether  Knl  is  juntified  in 
MMTting  so  positively  am  he  doos  the  single  auth«>r- 
ihip  Of  chaps,  i.-xxix.,  mid  in  nmiiitaiuing  that 
**  the  contents  in  all  paiia  of  the  cullniioii  tthew 
•M  and  the  i^mc  historical  hsi'kground,  rorrewpood- 
Jig  mlj  to  the  rdlatious,  ideas,  and  cin:um»tanoes 
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aa  weU  as  to  the  progress  of  the  culture  and  expti 
rienoes  of  life,  acquired  by  the  nolitisal  davelopmenl 
of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Sotomoo." 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in  every 
way  distinot  from  the  rest  and  from  each  other. 
The  former,  according  to  the  sujperscription,  oontaini 
**  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh."  Who  was 
Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh,  are  questions  whiHi 
have  been  often  asked,  and  never  satihfoctwily 
answered.  The  iCabbina,  according  to  lUuhi,  and 
Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  sjmbo* 
lically  <yf  .Solomon,  who  ••  c9B$cUd  undenUnding  " 
(fixm  -UIC,  dg€tr,  "  to  collect,"  ••  gather  "),  aud  is 
elsewhere  called  **  Koheleth."  All  that  am  be  said 
of  him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the 
son  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh,  and  that  he  lived 
after  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Ewald  attributes  to 
him  the  Authorship  of  xxx.  l>xxxi.  9,  and  phtces 
him  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginnhig 
of  the  6th  cent  U.C.  Hitxig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange 
theory :  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were  brothers,  both 
sons  of  the  queen  of  Massa.  a  district  in  Arsbia,  and 
that  the  fother  was  the  reigning  king.  [See  JiKKil.] 
Bunsen  {BiMveerk,  i.  p.  clxxvlii.),  following  Ilitxig. 
contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simeonites 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  diove  but  the  Ama- 
lekites  from  Mount  i>eir.  All  tJiis  is  n>ere  conjecture. 
Agur,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  had  for  hb 
pupils  Ithiel  and  Uitd,  whom  he  addreiwes  in  xxx. 
1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur's. 
Chap.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  **  the  words  of  king  I.erooel, 
the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him."  Lemuel, 
like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  or 
whether  the  name  is  merely  sjrmbnlical,  as  Eidihom 
and  Ewald  maintain.  If  the  present  text  be  retaineil 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  If  I«emuel  were  a  real  jiersonage  he 
must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbour-king  or  tht 
chief  of  a  iiomade  tribe,  and  in  this  car>e  the  pro- 
verbs attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to  the 
Hebrews  from  a  foreign  source,  which  is  highly 
improbable  and  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
people.  Ih,  Uavklson  indeed  is  in  fovour  of  altering 
the  punctuation  of  xxx.  1,  with  Hitxig  and  Bcr* 
theau,  by  which  means  Agur  and  Lemuel  become 
brothers,  and  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa.  lien- 
sons  against  this  alteration  of  the  text  aie  given 
under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhom  maintains  cnni 
Lemuel  is  a  figurative  name  iqipropriate  to  tht 
subject.     [Lkmuel.] 

The  last  section  of'^all,  xxxi.  10-31,  is  an  alpha* 
betical  aovetic  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman.  Its 
artificial  form  stamps  it  aa  tlie  r  reduction  of  a  fate 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  D.c.  The  colouring  and  Unguage  point 
to  a  different  author  from  the  previous  sectiou, 
xxx.  I -xxxi.  9. 

To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  ccisideratioa  cf 
the  whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  th( 
Book  of  Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  thnt 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  tlie  colieLtion  of  Salo- 
mon's proveibs  in  x.  l^xxii.  16 ;  that  to  this  was 
added  the  further  collection  made  by  the  learoeA 
men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  xxv.-xxix. ;  that 
thfse  two  were  nut  together  aud  united  with  xxii. 
17-xxiv.,  and  that  to  this  as  a  whol«*  the  Intro* 
d notion  i.-ix.  was  affixed,  but  that  whether  it  wai 
c«»mpileil  by  the  same  writer  who  ndilcd  xxii.  It^ 
xxiv.  («onot  be  determined.  Nor  is  it  poositle  t« 
assert  that  this  tunt  compiler  may  not  have  ftJJjd 
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the  ^aochjdijit^  oiiapttn  of  tiic  book  io  lib  ^ 
eollectton*  With  rcgnni  to  the  dai«  «i  whkh  tha 
xn'eraJ  poitioQ^  oftb^  book  wei'e  collected  aod  put 
in  thetr  preMflt  fihape,  the  conclasioDa  of  Turiou* 
cHticft  are  iiDoert»ta  and  Gotitradkiorf .  The  chief 
nf  thttiie  hare  already  been  givea. 

Tb^  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
rarbs  predudei  the  poMibilitj  of  giving  on  outiiue 
aJ'  ita  plan  ^ud  object*  Sucli  would  be  oiore  appro- 
priate to  the  pogve  of  a  eomtneutory.  The  chief 
HUthofitieii  which  hav«  been  coDsuited  ia  the  pn- 
<'iNling  {Mg^  Ai%  the  introdtictioaa  ot  Carpz/cTf 
Kidihoru«  Bertholdt,  Jahn«  Do  Wette,  Ketl,  Darid- 
soUf  and  Bleek ;  liosenmiilter,  Schoiia ;  Ewdd,  Die 
Diakt  dea  A.  B.  4  Th. ;  Bertheau.  Die  Spriche 
8atoaui*M;  Hitssg,  Dis  Sprndte  Sahmo*i\  EUter, 
D(«  Sahmoniac/im  Spriicha.  To  thefte  may  be 
added*  •»  luefuJ  aids  in  reading  the  PtoTerb«,  the 
eoiTllD«atane$  of  Albert  Sc*hulteuft,  of  Elichel  in 
MduMaaohti'A  Bible  (perfaapa  the  best  of  a]l),  of 
Loewfliiatdxi,  Umbiisit,  and  IAoka  Stoart.  There  U 
alio  a  new  tnuuhitioa  by  Dr.  Noye«,  of  Hairanl  Vm* 
yersity ,  of  the  three  Book*  of  Proverbs,  Eocle&iaaiefty 
And  Cantidea,  vhich  may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the 
older  works  of  Hodg^n  and  Holden.     [W.  A.  W.J 

PROVIHCE(njnD:  ^iroipxfa.  N.T.;  x<*^. 
LXX. ;  procinoia).  It  ia  not  intended  here  to  do 
nioi'e  thaii  indicate  the  pointa  of  contact  which  this 
woixl  presenta  with  Biblical  history  and  literature. 

(1).  Ill  the  0.  T.  it  appears  in  oooneiioQ  with 
the  wai^  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  E.  zx. 
14,  I5»  19).  The  victory  of  the  former  is  gaioeil 
eJiiefly  **  by  the  young  mvu  of  theprineea  of  the  pro- 
i'lrtceSf"  i«  e,  probubly,  of  the  chictk  of  tribes  in  the 
Gjlead  country,  iTccogruzing  the  supremacy  of  Ahab, 
Aiul  having  a  common  interest  with  the  lanelites 
111  I'tatstin^  the  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  spedaily 
ti^tinj^iiished  in  ver.  1 5  from  **  the  children  of Wael.  * 
Sot  the  hotit4  of  Ahab,  but  the  youngest  WTuriam 
*'*  annottr-bearers,"  Keil,  w  loc.)  of  the  land  of 
Jvjihthah  and  Elijah,  lighting  with  a  fearless  faith » 
M-9  to  carry  off  the  glory  of  the  battle  (oomp.  Ewidd, 
Geach,  tii.  492). 

(2).  More  commonly  the  woiij  is  tiaed  of  the 
iivinous  of  the  CImldaeAn  (Dan.  ii,  49,.  iii.  !»  30) 
.uid  the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ear.  ii.  1 ;  Keh.  Tii.  6  ; 
L^th*  i.  I,  22,  ii.  :i,  i*.).  The  oocurranoe  of  the 
wijid  in  Eocles.  ii,  8,  r.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted 
t«  m  indication  of  the  iater  date  now  oommculy 
ujKcnbed  to  tluit  bcxtk. 

The  facts  its  to  the  adtninistration  of  the  Persiaii 
pmviticttii  which  come  witliiu  our  Tiew  in  the^' 
|ii&ii«;t^<  are  cliieiHy  these: — ^Each  pronnoe  has  ir 
3wn  t^ovemor,  who  oomniuuicatts  more  or  leas  n 
^fuLirly  witli  the  central  authority  for  instruction. 
vKir,  iv,  and  v.).     Thus  Tatiiai,  goremor  of  tlm 
prc^inces  on  the  right  brink  of  the  Euphmtes,  »fiplie« 
to  DaHils  to  know  bow  he  is  to  act  a*  to  the  ooo- 
flietinc;  ckims  of  tlie  Aphoraaddtea  and  the  Jewi 
(Ell*  v.).     Eacn  province  haa  its  own  system  of 
fiuunce,  9iibiect  to  the  king's  direction  (Ilert>l.  iii, 
89).     Tlie  *'  tr4*(Uiurer  "  ia  oi-dered  to  spend  a  given 
amount  upon  the  Israelitos  (Ezr,  vii.  22),  and  to 
exempt  them  iVom  all  taxes  (rii.  24).     [Taxes 
The  totol  number  of  the  provinr--^  •-  --   -  -*  17 
Eaih.  I.  I,  viii.  9).     Thi^ough  r 
1  he  kingtinm  there  is  caiiied  sonar 
sj»t*m.     The   king's  couri^ra  (^iM^^^oosi^   the  | 

•  The  A-  V.  rent1i'rin«  "deiHity  "  bad.  Ii  should  tw  n>-  |  and  Jaant*  11**11   11  t,^ 
CMCibert^l  «  ttitfn  tkOnlie  vaJim  In  the  days  ol  imkAb#tli  '  wm  oHkiatlar  *  tiM  l^»«< 
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oonvubinea  arm  «aellaeial  Mr  bii  htti»  i^.  1^ 
Horwsi,  tnutc^  or  .ifomeiUfViv  am  «i>^  • 
this  aerrii  >.      (Coiim.  Brr 

Xeu.  Cyr  ^  ;  Uuvtca's  Pm^mm^ 

Tlie  wohi  1^  u^^'it  It  mtssl  be  ww^mut^^^m^ 
imalier  seutiona  of   a  wMliruff  mtler  Am  4  W 
salrapy  iuelC     While  tli«  |povfttB»  »«  1!S«# 
■itni|ii9  «fe  mAj  20  (U«rv4.  Hi.  »>    TH  hm 
who  rHtmied  hom  Babyltfi  ara  dsotM  «  *^ 
dr«i  of  the  proTtoce**  (£af.  i*.  I ;  K<  1 
have  a  «eparAt«  govenkor  [I'immls: 
own  raoe  (E<r,  ii,  63;  K«h,  %.  '  ' 
they  are  subject  to  the  asrap    7    : 
province  w-*     •  •  ^-*  Kuphiat*  ■  ,.^1    .     ,  ■ 

(3).  Iij  mm  mm  l»oa^  by  oM 

with    thf"  uXkm   cf  the  pntiM  #  !■ 

Bomoa  empiiti.  The  HaaalfVwIisn  etna  if  Ji* 
(xYii.  p.  a40>  of  pnMaoee  {iwa^x^i^i^^ 
need  imlitarr  ogiitral«  And  tbciln  fifeoiA  «^ 
the    tmmeHiiaie    eomcmOMBt  aC   tk*  CvK  ii 


ihoM  ^tiU  belorvgiAg  tbeontaallj  la  lie  eyrik 
and  odmjniitered  by  the  acMtt;  awlitftttkM^ 
again  into  procookular  {^wm^imtA)  md 
{trrpcLmrfimak)^  i4r«oog»uadtilNr«arl» 
tit  Uie  Goepeb  atsd  the  Ac^ba,  Cj  1  mai*  (< 
ijs  the  ^«^«r  of  Sjnw  (Luke  a  !>,  Ikv 
in  tins  ctav  uaad  lor  fMiiaaaa  «r  ^raoM 
was  the  ^e^a^  of  the  aab  imiiaw  ^ 
(Luke  iii.  1.  M«tU  UTii.  -2,  Ik.:^.  a*  p« 
with  tlie  power  ol*  a  U^aiiaa  ;  and  thv  itf 
given  to  his  sQooeaon,  FtUa  lad  r«Mi  ( 
24,  xiv.  1,  *xTi,  30>.  Th«  Mf«am  w  tii  ^ 
torial  prorioces  <-*' *"**—  — :,  Aiaiak.  afei  1m«  a^ 
other  hand,   aj  deperifa«l  1 

prooonsub  (Ac  tHii.  13,.  Hi.  9t>  k 

the  two  formed    cwwa    the  proriMt  M  Ihb  * 
giually  an  imperial  ofk#.  bat  li«J  V^     i*'^ 
Cyprus  by  Auguaiua  (Dio  €:< 
by  Clfludins    (Su«t«ti,    tl^inA 
The  o^poTi^ol   of  Acta  rr\.  U-        -^ — ^ 
A.  v.),  on  the  oth*r  hax»d,  wwf  tib  ^MffaiPi' 
praetors  of  a  Hoaum  €»i«»y,    Theddtr'^^HF' 
and  other  provincial  gorcfdora  lo  rf|«-  ^ 
to  ttie  emperor  ia  reoeifiiixcd  ta  Acsu  - 
furnished  \hm  gmmiflwotk  far  the  mmamm  m 
Filaii,    [PZX^TE.]    Thr>  right  ^«7iMl#i 
to  appeal  from  II  pmiacial  goftrev^  la  tia  ««■ 
maet&  ua  aa  AsseHed   hr  ^.  Pud  (i<9 1^-  0 
b   the  <»Tmrli     tn.^3otU*«r)  otf"  Ai»ttT.U| 
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tiifljctiag 
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PHAIJilS.  BOOK  OF.  1.  The  ColU'cti^M  at 
It  H'A<«<cf. — It  do«s  not  ap|)ear  how  the  P«lu!S  were, 
••  a  whole,  ancieDtly  ilft^igiuteJ.  Their  preaeut 
iltbi-ew  appelLition  is  C^SlH,  **  Pnisei."  But  in 
the  Autuai  supencriptions  of  the  pttlxns  the  word 
n?nn  is  applied  only  to  one,  Pa.  czIt.,  which  is 
latleed  emphatically  a  praiae-hymn.  The  LXX. 
iatitled  them  YoA/iol,  or  **  IWma,"  using  the 
wonl  if)a\/ibf  at  the  aanie  time  as  the  tmuj«lAtioD 
cf  TIDTOi  which  signiiiea  strictly  a  rhythmical 
umpotitioa  (I»wth,  Praelect.  Ill.)t  and  which  waa 
brobablj  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially 
Intendeii,  by  nsuon  of  its  rhythm,  for  musical  per- 
fcnnaDce  with  inatruoieutiU  acoompcuiiroent.  But 
tbr  Hebrew  wonl  is,  in  the  O.  T.,  never  uaed  in 
the  plural ;  and  in  the  superAcriptirms  of  even  tlie 
Ikvidic  paahns  it  ia  applied  only  to  Mime,  not  to  all ; 
|Mobably  to  tl>ur<e  which  hail  lii>«'u  i-oiiipoMd  moat 
eiprenl'y  for  the  harp.  The  noti<^  ut  the  end  oi 
Ps.  Ixrii.  has  auggested  that  the  PiuilniB  may  in 
the  earlieat  times  have  been  known  as  MlbDn, 
••  Prayers;"  and  in  fiict  **  Prnyer"  is  the  title  pre- 
tiied  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  Uie  iwalms,  that 
of  Motes,  Ps.  xc.  But  the  Mmic  deaij^nation  is  in 
the  superscriptions  applied  to  only  three  beuidrs, 
1^  irii.,  Ixzxvi.,  cii. :  nor  have  all  the  {Halms 
the  character  of  prayers.  The  other  special  designa- 
tioos  a{^lied  to  particular  pealms  are  the  following : 
*1HS^,  **Ssoog,"  the  outpouring  of  the  soul  in  tlinnU- 
giving,  used  in  the  first  inatance  of  a  hymn  of  pri- 
vate gntitude,  Pk.  xxz.,  afterwards  of  hymns  of  great 
netinnaj  thankagirmg,  l^ss.  xlvu,  xlvliu  Ixv.,  &c ; 

T^OltyOj  moMchii,  "  Instruction "  or  **  Homily," 
Vm.  xxxiL,  xliu,  xIit.,  tie  (comp.  the  iSoCTK,  "  1 
will  ioftruct  thee,"  in  Ps.  zxxii.  8);  DHSD,  mich- 
tarn,  **  IVirate  Memorial,"  from  the  root  OTO 
(perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammatical  allusion  to 
the  root  *]Dn,  *'  to  support,**  **  maintain,"  comp. 
P*.  xTi.  5),  Pss.  xvi.,  lvi.-lix. ;  JWIV,  fdidh,  **  Tes- 
timony," Pss.  Ix.,  Ixxx. ;  and  \\^}t\  thiggay^^ 
**  IrreguUr  or  Dithyrambic  Ode,"  Ps.  vii.  The 
strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in  general  to  be 
gathered  fium  the  earlier  su|ienicriptiuns.  Once 
made  fiimiliar  to  the  jibalniists,  they  were  at\erwards 
employed  by  tliem  more  loowly. 

The  Christian  Church  obvioll^ly  receivcil  the 
Psalter  from  Uie  Jews  not  only  ai^  a  constituent 
portioQ  of  the  Miocvd  volume  of  Holy  Sciiptiire, 
but  also  as  the  lituipiail  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  u.seil  in  the  Temple. 
The  numlicr  of  se]Kimtc  )»>.iln)s  contiiini"!  in  it  is, 
by  th«  concnrdniit  testimony  of  ull  ancient  authiv 
ritias,oDe  hundreii  and  titty  ;  theavowmily  "!tu|iei-- 
Diimerary  "  }«<ilm  which  a]>poani  at  the  end  of  thv 
Uivek  mid  Syri.-ic  Psilteis  being  manifestly  aiKXTV- 
|ihal.  Thiit  totil  numlxT  onnmends  itself  l>y  its 
internal  piiiUilulity  ok  having  pruceeiled  frum  th« 
Iwt  Mcnd  i-ollecUir  and  eilitor  of  the  Psalter.  In 
the  details,  however,  of  the  numlierin^  U-th  the 
(Sreek  aini  Syriiic  pMlterh  ditfer  t'liun  the  Hebiew. 
The  (Jreik  tranhlaturs  joino«l  t<>^ether  Pss.  ix,,  x. 
lud  Pss.  cxiv.,  exT.,  and  then  ilivideii  Ps.  cxvi.  and 
Po.  cxlvii. :  this  was  |ier]ietuutetl  in  the  versiiuiiL 
Itfiivod  t'rom  the  tii-eek,  and  aniong.^t  iHhei-s  in  tlif 
\jkX\u  Vulgate.  The  Syriae  >-»  far  followed  thi 
Itrpek  as  to  juin  ti^'.'ther  P^^.  ctiv..  ex  v.,  aiul  to 
diride  ps.  i-\lvii.  of  the  thiee  ilivep^nt  ^yHtelil^ 
of  nnm'ieriiig.  the  llelu^w  \,.\a  follnwol  in  our 
4.  V.)  is,  even  on  iiiteiiuil  (iviimlb,  Xo  be  |M^fened. 
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]*  is  decisive  against  the  Gieek  numliering  that 
Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetiical  in  its  conetnictlocv 
will  not  bear  to  be  divided ;  and  against  the  Syriac, 
that  it  destroys  the  outward  correspoiiileiK-e  in  nil- 
meiical  pUce  between  the  thi^ee  grrut  trium)»hal 
psalms,  rss.  xviii.,  Ixviii.,  cxviii.,  as  also  between 
ihe  two  psalms  contiining  the  (naike  of  the  l.aw, 
Pab.  zix.,  cxix.  There  are  also  some  db<creimiu-ies 
in  the  rersiial  numberings.  That  of  our  A.  V.  fi-e- 
jpieiitly  ditleis  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  ooiiae- 
qneiice  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reckoning  the 
(i4M>i-M:ri]>tiun  as  the  first  verse. 

•J.  Cxnnpuneni  I'arts  of  the  Collection. — Ancient 
tiwlition  and  internal  e^'idenc  concur  in  partiui; 
the  Psalter  into  tiTe  givat  divisions  or  books.  1  he 
;m('ient  Jewish  trailition  is  preserved  to  us  by  the 
tbunduit  testimonies  ot'  the  Chiistiaii  Fathers.  And 
ot  the  indications  which  the  sHcml  text  itM>lfcoik- 
tains  ot  this  division  the  most  obvious  are  tlie  dnx- 
'ih»gioN  which  we  find  at  the  eiuhi  of  Pss.  xli.,  Uxii., 
Ixxxix.,  rvi.,  and  which,  having  for  the  m'lht  )«it 
no  s|iecinl  rounexioo  with  the  {Milnis  to  which  tiiev 
«ie  att:irhed,  mark  tlie  several  ends  «»f  the  timt  four 
(ifth<>  five  Books.  It  suggests  itself  at  oiii-e  th;(l 
th<-s<'  Bok»  must  have  been  ohi:inally  t'oiiii«ii  at 
diilopnt  iM'rioils.  This  is  by  vuriuiis  fuithw  eoiisi- 
Jeratloii"*  rendeind  all  but  certnin,  whil»  the  lirw 
dir!icultit>s  which  stand  in  the  way  of  ailinitting  if 
variish  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  iliifereniv  lietweeii 
the  scvend  iiooks  in  their  use  of  the  divine  i>.im<s 
Jehov.ih  and  Uohim,  to  designate  Almighty  iu*\. 
In  lWM>k  1  the  former  name  prev.iils:  it  is  fotinJ 
'J7*J  times,  while  Mlohim  occurs  biit  la  times,  i  We 
here  tiike  no  account  of  the  sii|)erset-iptiiHis  or  do\* 
nlogy,  nor  yet  of  the  oecurmires  ol  Klohini  Hh«n 
intlecUHl  with  a  |Kissos>ive  sufiix.)  (^i  the  ntliei 
hiuid,  in  Bxik  II.  Klohim  is  found  more  than  nre 
tim»  as  ofleo  as  Jehox'ah.  lu  Bo«ik  III.  the  pie- 
pondoronce  of  Khdiju  in  the  earlier  ia  Inlaiu^i  by 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  jisalins  of  the  Ikntk. 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively 
employed  ;  and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V., 
Klohim  lieing  there  found  only  in  two  }«issnges 
incttr|i.trate(i  t'rom  earlier  psalms.  Th«iM  who  main- 
tain, theiefore,  that  the  psalms  wei^eoll  c<illecteil  aiw! 
orr.uiged  at  once,  amtend  thiit  the  collector  distri- 
buted the  jwalms  according  to  the  divine  name* 
whieh  they  severdly  exhibited.  But  to  this  theitry 
the  existeiuTof  Itoo'k  III.,  in  which  the  preterenti.il 
use  of  the  Klohim  cnidiuilly  yields  to  that  of  the  Je- 
hovah, is  flitid.  The  large  appearance,  in  fact ,  of  t  lie 
name  Klohim  in  Books  11.  and  III.  dejwiid*  in  greol 
mrosute  on  the  period  to  which  m.iny  of  the  |walms 
of  tho.«e  Iktoks  belong ;  the  piTio«l  I'mm  the  reign  of 
i^lomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through  •vitain 
Rinses  the  name  Jehoviih  was  except iontilly  diMiM-il. 
The  pretereiux;  for  the  luime  Klohim  in  miM  of  tlie 
Uiviilic  p>alms  which  nre  inchideii  in  lV)ok  11..  is 
closely  .illied  with  tlwt  rhunicter  of  thi*e  (R^ilms 
which  induit>il  I>avtd  himself  to  exelude  theiii  ti'^m 
his  own  collection,  IVsik  1.;  wliile,  lastly,  tin* 
s|4iring  use  of  the  Jehovah  in  Y».  Ixviii.,  and  tlie 
I  three  mtiwliictory  |valm<(  which  precede  it,  is  d^ 
I  sigiuii  to  i::iuae  th<*  luiiH',  when  it  (cciirs,  and 
alstve  all  J  Ail,  whiih  i^  ein)ihatic  for  Ji'hovah.  Xt 
shine  out  with  greater  foro>  aiiti  splendour. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  olM'iTance  ol 
the  Mt|ierM-nptioi.s  which  mark  the  authoryhip  i-t 
tiie  ^evenll  iis.ilm^;  and  heie  ac^nn  we  tititl  Uw 
seve:-al  groii|»s  ««f  |is:ilms  which  fonn  the  i«,^»|«cti\« 
live  Books  dLotinguikluil,  in  gtnit  mcyisiu-c^  by  thcii 
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fupexsCTi pilous  (umt  eiicJi  other.  Book  f.  ii  tic* 
clusivcly  Daridk,  Of  tiie  forty-oiM!  |Mttlinfl  at 
wt\\cn  it  tvBi^istUs,  thirty-«»v«i  have  IMvki's  littiM 
|>re/iiiii ;  And  of  the  rt'ouuning  fburt  F^tf.  i»»  tL,  art 
|tiotiAbiy  outwantly  imouymoua  only  by  reflson  of 
their  pivfktcny  chnructer,  Pss.  x,»  rxiiii,,  by  raaoa 
o(  their  du«4;  roniipjcimi  with  those  which  they  itn- 
medtatciy  Kuc^eed.*  Boole  IL  (in  which  the  apfcireiit 
ij4oaymouj;iipss  of  Ps«.  xHiu,  lr*i.»  Ixvli.*  Irri.,  rony 
b«  iircilftrly  explained)  falU,  by  the  superscnptioiu 
nf  jtA  piWtim,  mto  two  ilistioci  subdiriaioD^f  i» 
Leritic  uul  a  Lhividic.  The  ibnner  comsiBts  of  P*, 
xlii.-ihx.,  Aflcribcii  to  the  Sous  of  Korah,  nml  P*. 
1.,  "  A  Pljalm  of  Awph :"  the  latter  compri&es 
Phi.  1K-Ixxj.»  beuing  thu  uaine  of  Davids,  and  sup- 
pltUMnied  tij  P^  Ixxii.,  Ihe  pMlm  of  Solomoo.  Ih 
Book  IlL  (Pa*.  lxKiu.-lxxxix.}j  where  the  Amphuj 
pmlnu  precede  thoae  of  the  tSons  of  Konih,  iho 
piailiiis  «re  all  ascribed^  exphcitly  or  Ttrtualfy,  to 
the  viuiotift  Levite  singers  except  only  p8»  lixxvi., 
whidi  bean  tli«  tmrne  of  Diavid :  ihiA,  hawerer,  is 
nut  ifet  by  ttulf,  bat  «tauda  in  the  midst  of  the  vaU 
In  Books  IV.,  V,,  wd  have,  in  all,  seventeen  [«alaif 
marked  with  DAvid'i  name.  Tht^y  mre  to  a  certain 
extent,  aa  in  Book  UI.,  mixed  wiUi  the  reat,  eome- 
timea  singly,  sometimes  io  groupi.  But  these 
EiiHiks  dil]er  timn  l^ok  HI,  iu  tJiat  the  ooo-Dividic 
|isnlm9«  iujteiid  of  being  assigned  by  sapersciipiions 
to  tlie  Levite  »injrern,  ai-e  left  anonymoua*  SpedaJ 
artentloii,  in  respect  of  authorship,  is  drawn  by  the 
Biipfrscriptions  only  to  Pis.  it,,  **  A  Prayer  of 
Mo«4!s,*'  Jtc. ;  P*.  cii.,  "  A  Prayer  of  the  afflicted," 
&c.;  and  F^.  cxxrii.,  marked  with  the  name  of 
Solomon* 

Jn  reasoning  from  the  pheoiMiiau  of  the  auper- 
■criptionSf  wliich  indicate  in  many  instmoet  not 
only  the  authors,  but  alio  the  ocouiobb  of  the 
several  pttlms,  as  will  aa  the  mode  of  thdr  musical 
perfoi-mnnce,  we  hava  to  meet  the  preliminary  en- 
quiry which  has  been  rained,  Are  the  superacrip' 
turns  authentic?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  oonicnded 
tluit  they  foi-m  an  integral,  and  till  modem  times 
ttlmost  undiaputeii,  portion  of  tlie  Hebiew  text  of 
Scripture;^  thut  they  sn  io  analogy  with  other 
biblical  super-  or  subMicriptiona,  Lnridic  or  other* 
wist  (oomp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  iin  old 
supersoription ;  ib.  xxiii.  1  ;  Is.  xxxriii.  9 ;  Hab.  ill. 
1,  19);  and  that  their  diver^itied,  luiByitematic, 
and  oilen  obscure  and  cnigmiiUcal  character  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  later  peiiod.  On  the  other  hiind  is  urgttd 
their  analogy  with  the  untruatworthy  subscriptiona 
of  the  N.  T,  epistles  f  u  also  the  iact  that  manv 
wjiiititiry  stipe rscnpttoos  are  added  io  the  Gnsek 
v«*rsion  of  the  Psalten  The  above  represents,  how* 
ever,  bnt  the  outside  of  the  controvci<sy.  The  real 
pith  of  it  lies  in  this:  Do  they,  when  individually 
silled,  apprave  themselves  as  so  generally  correcl, 
and  OS  so  free  from  any  single  &tal  objei:iion  to 
their  cretiit,  aa  to  claim  our  universal  confidence? 
TluH  can  evidently  not  be  divmssed  here..  We  muAt 
simply  avow  our  conviction,  founded  on  thorough 
txfimhintion,  that  they  are,  when  rightly  inter* 
fir£ted,  fully  trust  worthy,  and  that  cverv  separate 
objfc^jon  tJiat  has  been  made  to  tlie  eorrectne»  of 
^ny  cne  of  tliem  can  be  liiirly  met.     Moreover^ 


■  An  old  J9wirh  ennon,  which  m^  b(*  <^«iDed  to  hold 
^jd  fivr  tha  e:irUer  but  uui  fur  the  later  Books,  enaetJ 
tluit  all  Munyini.iu  p^ilnis  ho  aoQoaiitod  the  catapo- 
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vbitih  both  explains  the  pment  supencriptfcor.  ' 
tnd  nlko  rendei-s  it  improbnble  that  the  peraoc  !r.- 
livhied  in  them  could,  aooonling  to  a  fireqaent  but 
•ow  waning  hjpotheaia,  be  any  seoond  AMph,  of 
younger  generation  and  of  inferior  fame.     The  su- 
perxcriptions  of  Pm.  lixxriii.,  Ixxzix.,  **  Maachll  of 
Heman,**  '*  MaMhil  of  Ethan,"  have  doubtlen  a  like 
mirport ;  the  one  paalm  haring  been  written,  aa  in 
net  the  rest  of  ita  superscription  states,  bj  the 
Sms  01  Korah,  the  choir  of  which  Heman  was  the 
fcuader ;  and  the  other  correspondingly  proceeding 
6tMD  the  third  Leritical  choir,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  Ethan  or  Jeduthun.    If  now  in  the  times  pos- 
terior to  those  of  Darid  the  Lerite  choirs  prefixed 
to  the  Dsalms  which  thej  composed  the  names  of 
Aaaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  out  of  a  feeling  of  Ten»> 
imtum  for  their  memories ;  how  much  more  might 
tho  name  of  David  be  prefixed  to  the  uttennces  of 
those  who  were  not  merelr  his  descendants,  but 
•bo  the  repreaentatiyes  for  the  time  being,  and  so 
in  some  sort  the  pledges,  of  the  perpetual  royalty 
of  hb  lineage !  The  name  DsTid  u  used  to  denote, 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  afler  the  original  Darid's 
death,  the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  familr ;  and 
■0,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  Darid, 
who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne  (1  K.  xii.  16; 
Hoe.  Ui.  5;  Is.  Ir.  8;  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ei.  xzxiT.  23, 
84).    And  thus  then  we  may  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  later  Daridic  superscriptions  in  the  Pnltrr. 
The  psalms  to  which  they  belong  were  written  by 
Heradah,  by  Josiah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of 
David's  posterity.    And  this  view  b  confirmed  by 
wrioos  considerations,    it  b  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  later  Books,  and  even  in 
Book  V.  taken  alone,  the  psalms  marked  with 
Dlivid's  name  are  not  grouped  all  together.    It  is  I 
ooofirmed  in  some  instances  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  occasion :  thus  Ptolm  ci.  can  ill  be  reconciled  with 
tbo  historical  circumstances  of  any  period  of  David's 
lift,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah.    It  b  confirmed  by  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  these  psalnia — Phs.  Ixxxvi.,  cviii., 
exUv. — are  compacted  of  passages  from  previous  | 
Bsolms  of  David.     And  it  U  confirmed  lastly  by  the  i 
bet  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  many  (see,  above  all,  1 
Ps.  cxzxix.)  is  marked  by  grammatiad  Chaklabms, ' 
which  are  entirely  unparalleled  in   Fss.  i.>lxxii., : 
■nd  which  thus  aifonl  sure  evidence  of  a  compa- 1 
ratively  recent  date.    They  cannot  therefore  be 
Dlivid's  own :  yet  that  the  superscriptioas  are  not  i 
on  that  account  to  be  rejcctfri,  as  fabe,  but  must  | 
rather  be  properly  interpreted,  is  shown  by  the  iro-  , 
probabilitv  that  any  would,  carelessly  or  presump- ; 
tuously,  have  prefixed   David's  name  to  various 

Cdms  icatter^  through  a  collection,  while  yet 
viog  the  rest— at  least  in  Books  IV.,  V.— altoge- 
HkiT  onsuperKTibed. 

The  alwve  explanation  removes  all  serious  diffi-  : 
oultT  resp(H:ting  the  history  of  the  Uter  Books  of ' 
the  Ptalter.   B<iok  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres 
IB  tlie  times  of  ilexekiah,  stretches  out,  by  iU  Ia»t  I 
two  psalms,  to  tli«  reign  of  Msnaiweh :  it  was  pix>-  i 
bohly  compiled  in  tlie  reign  of  Josiah.     Book  IV. 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  j 
of  the  Captivity;  Book  V.the  psalms  of  the  Return.  ! 
There  b  nothing  to  dutinguish  these  two  Books  , 
Irom  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  dcoormtion  or 
Mraiigement,  au<l   they  may  have  been  comiulcd 
lefrther  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  superscriptioas,  and  tlie  places  which  the 
fooims  themselves  seveniiy  occupy  in  the  tWter, 
avc  thus  the  two  guiding  clues  by  whkh,  ui  ouo- 
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Junction  with  the  internal  evidence,  their  vmom 
Withers,  datsa,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  Uetermineil. 
In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these  points  by 
those  scholars  who  have  recognized  mid  u>ed  these 
helps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  biit  at  least  p 
visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  bt 
said  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  9t 
whatever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected 
them ;  nor  indeed  b  it  easily  to  be  imagined  thai 
internal  evidence  akne  sboald  suffice  to  assign  one 
hundred  and  fifty  devotional  hymns,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  their  several  epochs. 

It  would  maniftstly  be  impoMiUe,  in  the  coraposi 
of  an  artide  like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  divergent  views  which  have  been  taken  of  iha 
dates  of  particular  psalms.  There  is,  however,  ooe 
matter  which  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over  io 
silence:  the  assignment  of  various  Mima,  by  « 
large  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Maocabeea. 
Two  prelimhiary  diificulties  finally  beset  such  pn^ 
cedure:  the  hypothesb  of  a  Maccnbcan  authorship 
of  any  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  hbtory  of  the  0.  T.  canon,  or  with 
that  of  the  trvuJatioo  of  the  LXX.  But  the  ditK- 
culties  do  not  end  here.  How, — for  we  shall  not 
here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitxig  and  hb  followers 
Lengerke  and  Justus  Olshaa^en,  who  wouM  repre- 
sent the  greater  part  of  the  Pialter  aa  Maocabcan, — 
how  b  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would  roost 
natnndly  assign  to  the  Maocabean  period  meet  us  not 
in  the  close  but  in  the  middle,  •*.  e.  in  the  Second  asd 
Third  Books  of  the  Pinlter?  The  three  named  by  IM 
Wette  {Einl.  mdoi  A,  T,  §270)  aa  bearing,  appo- 
rently  a  Maocabean  impress,  are  Piss,  xliv.,  Ix., 
Ixxiv. ;  and  in  ftci  these,  together  with  Pft.  Ixxix.,  an 
perhaps  all  that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously 
suggest  the  hypothesb  of  a  Maccabean  date.  Whence 
then  arise  the  early  places  in  the  Pmlter  which 
these  occupy  ?  But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the 
internal  evidence,  when  more  narrowly  examined, 
proves  to  be  in  fiivour  of  an  earlier  dat«.  In  tht 
first  place  the  superscripiioa  of  IS.  Iz.  cannot  po^ 
sibly  have  been  invented  fimn  the  hbtorical  booka* 
inasmuch  aa  it  disagrees  with  them  in  its  details. 
Then  the  OMotioo  bj  name  in  that  psabn  of  the 
Israelitish  tribes,  and  of  Moab,  and  Philistia,  b  n» 
suited  to  the  Maocabean  epoch.  In  Ps.  xliv.  the 
complaint  b  made  that  the  tree  of  the  nation  o4 
Israel  was  no  kwger  spreading  over  the  territoi'v 
that  Gcd  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  conceivabb  that  a 
Maocabean  psalmist  should  have  held  thb  language 
without  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity;  as  though  the  tree's  growth  were 
now  fint  being  seriously  impeiieii  by  the  wild  stocks 
around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  once  been  en- 
tirely transplanted,  and  that,  tliough  raito:«(l  to  ita 
place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since  ?  In  Pit.  Ixxiv. 
it  b  compUined  that  **  there  is  no  more  any  pro« 
phet."  Would  tiuit  be  a  natunil  complaint  nt  a 
time  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  mora 
than  two  centuries?  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the 
mention  of  '*  king«ioms  "  in  ver.  G  ill  suits  tbr  Mao- 
cabean time ;  while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  b 
citeil  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  MaccabcM 
(vii.  10,  17),  who  omits  those  words  which  an 
foreign  to  hb  purpose,  is  such  as  would  have  hardly 
been  adopted  in  reference  to  a  contemporary  osidk 
poKition. 

3.  ConnerioH  of  tht  Pmdms  iKM  the  /sme/iltiA 
hntory. — In  trooing  thb  wc  shall,  of  course,  assuiM 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  ia  tht  pr» 
v^ms  ssctioB  wt  have  amvod. 
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The  piM'.tns  grew,  essGuiially  and  graduaUj,  ve\ 
uf  the  pei-soual  and  national  career  of  Da\id  aod 
of  Urael.  That  of  Moses,  Psalm  sc,  which,  thouf^ 
it  contributed  little  to  the  production  of  the  rest,  is 
fet,  in  |ioiut  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  fidthfullj 
retlecil  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
urovocatiows  and  the  oooaequent  punishments  of 
Itkt  wilderness;  and  it  is  well  tluit  the  Psalter 
should  001  tain  at  least  one  memorial  of  those  forty 
▼ears  of  toil.  It  ia,  however,  with  David  that 
israelitL«h  psalnoody  maj  be  said  virtually  to  com- 
menoe.  Previous  mastery  over  his  harp  had  pro* 
bablj  ahvadj  prepai-ed  the  way  for  his  future 
strains,  when  the  anointing  oil  of  ISamuel  desoended 
upon  him,  and  hs  began  to  drink  in  special  mea- 
sure, from  that  day  forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  thai  that,  victorious  at  home  over 
the  mysterious  melancholy  of  Saul  and  in  the 
field  over  the  vaunting  champion  of  the  I^ilistine 
^.05t8,  he  sang  how  from  even  babes  and  suck- 
lings God  had  ordained  strength  because  of  His 
enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His  next  psalras  are  of  a 
different  character :  his  peraecutiona  at  the  hands  of 
Saul  had  commenced.  Pis.  Iviii.  was  probably 
written  after  Jonathan's  disdoaures  of  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  court:  Pis.  lix.  when  his  bouse 
was  being  watched  by  Saul's  emissanes.  The  in- 
bospitality  of  the  court  of  Adiiah  at  Gath,  gave 
rise  to  F^i.  Ivi. :  Ps.  xxziv.  was  David's  thimks- 
giving  for  deliverance  from  that  court,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem  to 
which  he  had  there  temporarily  had  recourse.  The 
associations  contiectod  with  the  cave  of  Adullam 
are  embodied  in  Fn.  Ivii. :  the  feelings  ezdled  by 
the  tidings  of  Doeg's  servility  in  1*8.  lii.  The  escape 
from  Keilah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  2xzi.  Ps.  liv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  officiously  informed  Saul  of  David's  move- 
ments. Pss.  XXXV.,  zxxvi.,  recall  the  colloquy  at 
Kngedi.  Nabal  of  Carmel  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  fool  of  Ps.  liii.;  though  in  this  case  the 
closing  vei-se  of  that  pmlm  must  have  been  added 
when  it  was  further  altered,  bv  David  himself,  into 
Ps.  xiv.  The  most  thoroughly  idealized  picture 
ituggested  by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his 
outlaw-life  is  that  presented  to  us  by  David  in  Ps. 
zxii.  But  in  Ps.  xxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  the  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  frx)m  his 
earlier  shepherd-days,  David  acknowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its  darker 
side ;  nor  had  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  were 
to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  been  ever 
really  absent  from  him.  Two  more  psalms,  at 
leaiit,  must  be  refeiTed  to  the  period  before  ]>ivid 
ascended  the  throne,  viz.  xxx\'1ii.  und  xxxix.,  which 
naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  distressing 
scene  at  Ziklag  af'er  the  ini-oad  of  the  Amalekite». 
Ps.  xl.  may  perhaps  be  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
retrieval  of  the  disaster  that  had  there  betallen. 

When  David'3  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history, 
private  or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  asso- 
ci.itwi.  There  are  none  to  which  the  jfcriod  of  his 
reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But  after 
the  conquer  of  Jerusalem  his  psalmody  opened 
afresh  with  tlie  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount 
ZioD ;  and  in  Pss.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together, 
we  have  the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's 
systi'inatir  composition  or  an«ngement  c^  -«»lms 
for  public  use.  Ps.  xxx.  is  of  the  same  <iace:  it 
was  composed  for  ine  dedication  of  David's  new 
palace,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day  with  tlw 
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T«m|>le  (1  I^br.  uv.ii.,  xxix.)  wcaid  Mtunillf  cull 
Jorth  a  ren*wa.  01*  Iiiii  best  eHuits  to  glorify  th« 
God  of  Israel  in  pulmK ;  and  to  this  oocB&ion  we 
doubtlriu  owe  tlie  gre:it  festal  hTiuDS  I'ss.  Izv.- 
ix\r'[i.,  Ixviii^  containing  a  large  review  of  the  past 
hi»tvr>',  preiient  p(Riition«  and  pnispective  glories  of 
<  i«d's  ciiorioii  people.  The  supplications  of  Pik  Ixix. 
til  it  bebt  with  the  reueweil  diMtr^ui  uccasioocd  bj 
the  Mention  of  Aduuijali.  Pi«.  Ixxi.,  to  which 
1*8.  Ixx.,  u  fragment  of  a  funner  pbalm,  ia  intn>- 
diictorr,  fumw  iJiavid's  paitiug  »train.  Yet  that 
the  pfiidin(Nly  of  Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to 
t<>munate  with  him,  the  glories  of  tlie  future  aie 
forthwith  anticipated  by  his  son  in  Fs.  Ixxii.  And 
au  closes  the  Hi>t  gi'eiit  bhize  of  the  lyrical  devotions 
of  lMrat>l.  Uivid  is  not  merely  the  soul  of  it ;  he 
stands  in  it  iibNohitcly  nlone.  It  is  from  the  events 
of  his  own  career  that  thegresiter  pait  of  tiie  {wilnis 
have  sprung;  he  is  their  author,  and  on  his  h:up 
are  they  first  simg ;  to  him  tix>  is  due  t!ie  design  uf 
the  establishment  of  regular  dmirs  tor  their  future 
sacred  oertbrmance ;  his  ore  :ill  the  aiiangemeiits 
by  which  Uiat  de!«ipi  is  carrieil  out ;  .-uui  even  the 
improvement  of  the  musical  iiLNtrumonts  neciietl  for 
the  |ierf<irmniu'e  is  tiai^l  up  to  him  1  Amos  vi.  o). 

For  .1  time  the  single  \tM\m  of  S>lomun  remained 
the  only  aildition  to  those  of  [>.i\u\.  iniiomon's 
own  gihs  lay  mainly  in  a  dillervnt  direction ;  aJid  no 
suflk'iently  quickening  religious  impulM-s  miiigle<l 
with  the  genendly  depressing  events  of  the  reigns  of 
K«lioboam  an<l  Abijuh  to  raiM  tip  to  IXivid  any  lyrical 
siicceMor.  If,  however,  religious  {isalmody  were  to 
revive,  somewliat  might  be  not  uiire:tM)nably  autici- 
psiteil  from  the  grpnt  assembly  of  King  Asa  (2  Chr. 
sv.) ;  and  Fs.  1.  suits  so  exactly  with  the  ciiciim- 
«taiioes  of  that  oc(«sion,  that  it  may  wcli  Iw  assipied 
to  it  Internal  evidence  rcndeis  it  more  likely  tbit 
this  **  Fsidin  of  Amiph  "  procet^ie•l  fitun  a  de»cenilant 
of  Asaph  than  fn^ra  Asaph  himself;  and  passibly  its 
author  may  be  the  Aziu-iali  the  mxi  of  Ode«l,  who 
ha*!  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  (iinI  to  kindle  Asa's 
xeal.  Another  ivvival  of  jMilmody  more  certainly 
cKininvil  under  Jehosluphut  at  the  time  of  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  invasion  .'J  Chr.  xx.).  Of 
this,  Fss.  ilvii.,  xlviii.  were  the  fruits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Levitt*  singer  Jiihiuiel,  who 
^M-etold  the  Jewish  delivei-:inci\  was  their  author. 
The  great  prophetic:d  oilo  ps.  xlv.  oonnect»  itself 
moiit  readily  with  the  splendours  of  Jelinthapliat's 
ragn.  And  after  that  pstUmtKly  had  thus  definitely 
r«Tive»I,  there  would  be  no  reiwin  why  it  should 
not  thencetbrwani  m:uuff>t  it-H'lf  in  seaMHis  of 
SBziety,  as  well  a>  of  f«*stivity  and  t}i:uiks>;iving. 
Heuce  IV  xlix.  Vet  tlie  {iniilms  of  this  (wruid  flow 
but  sparingly.  l*to.  xlii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  !»est 
■Mgned  to  thif  rei(;n  of  Ahoz;  tlu-y  deliiH>:ite  tliat 
moiuin-h'H  df-^ecintionof  the  K.uu'tu:»ry,  the  ^"ghlilgH 
ot*  thi  faithful  ^hn  had  exiled  theinM'lvcN  in  oiii<«e- 
qiienvi'  from  Ji'rusilfiu,  and  thi*  political  humiliation 
to  which  the  kin;4ilt«in  ff  JihtUi  was.  thnni^h  the 
r  iwetiliiipt  of  .Ahax,  nslucisl.  The  leign  of  Hrxe- 
Biah  isiuiliiiany  rnli  in  |K;ilnio-ly.  P>v>.  \Ivi., Ixxiii., 
I XXV.,  Ixxvi.,  c«tiiiiit.t  thi-niM'lvt'o  with  rnr  n>istan«v 
tA  the  MipreULicy  oi  tin*  As>yri;uis  iiiui  the  «liviiie 
Struct  ion  of  their  hiwt.  The  fi»^^  «it'  tlif.-*  jwilm^ 
IlkieHl  would  by  itj.  pl:in>  in  the  F»;ilter  mou> 
naturally  lielong  to  the  liclivenuirt'  in  the  «bys  of 
lehtwhaphat.  to  whiih  some,  .as  LMitzM^li,  actually 
pefer  it ;  but  if  inttnial  evidt>mv  U>  dttnicil  to 
a»tobli?.h  Kntiii.ii>iitly  it>  latiT  date,  it  may  liave 
|fr«n  e&ivptinn:illy  |-nnitttHi  to  :ip}N*ar  in  Intok  •]. 
jn  nci'uut  f\   i!"  oiiniliiitv  in  -t\|i-  to   IV".  \lni.. 
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ilviiL  We  aie  now  brought  to  a  wriet  of  |Mhm 
of  peculiar  inteiwt,  springing  out  of  the  politicBt 
and  religious  history  of  the  sepanted  uq  trib« 
In  date  of  actual  composition  they  oommeoot  betnra 
the  times  cf  Hezekiah.  The  earliest  b  probably 
Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Israelitiah  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Syrian  oppression.  Fit.  Ixxxi.  is  an 
earnest  appeal  to  them,  indicative  of  what  Goil 
would  yet  do  for  them  if  they  would  heaiktn  to 
his  voice :  Fs.  Ixxxii.  a  stern  reproof  of  the  internal 
oppression  pievalent,  by  the  testimony  of  Amos,  in 
the  realm  of  krael.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  we  have  a 
prayer  for  deliverant.^  from  that  attentive  con- 
federacy of  enemies  from  all  quaiters,  of  which  tlie 
traces  meet  us  in  Joel  iii.,  Amos  i.,  and  which 
probably  was  eventually  crushed  by  the  contem- 
poraneous victories  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and 
Uuiah  of  Judah.  All  these  psalms  are  referred  by 
their  sii])erscriptionk  to  tiie  Levite  singers,  and  tiius 
bear  witness  to  the  et}<irts  of  the  I.evites  to  reconcile 
the  two  branches  of  the  cliosen  nation.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii., 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  o|)eiiing  of  Hezekiah 'a 
reign,  tlie  psalmist  af«suuu«  a  Ixilder  tone,  and,  re- 
proving the  disoUtlieiice  of  the  Isiw-lites  by  the 
parable  ot'  the  natit^'s  nirlier  n-bellions.  sets  (brth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  a|^ointed 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  heir  of  tho 
house  of  I^ivid  :is  the  sovereign  of  the  Lord's  dhoict. 
This  remonstrance  may  have  contributed  to  tho 
partial  suct^ess  ot  Hezekiah  s  messages  of  invitation  to 
the  ten  tribvs  of  Isnul.  l*s.  Izxxiv.  represents  tht 
thanks  and  prayers  of  the  northern  pilgrims,  coming 
up,  for  the  riibt  time  in  two  hmidred  and  titty 
years,  to  celebrate  the  passover  in  Jerusalem; 
Pii.  Ixzxv.  may  well  be  the  thaoksgivii^^  for  tho 
happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  which  the  advent 
of  UlC^e  pilgrims  formed  part.  Ps.  bxvii.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  himeiitatioo  of  the  Jewish  Church 
for  the  tenible  political  calamity  which  speedily 
followed,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
kingdom  weie « ai  1  iitl  lutit  i.'nptivity,  and  JoM»ph  lost, 
the  se«^»nd  time,  to  Jiui-b.  Th»  prosperity  oif  Heie- 
kiah*ii  own  ivi^ii  outweighi'd  the  scL^e  of  this  heavy 
blow,  mid  iiiirM3il  the  holy  faith  whereby  the  king 
hiui>elf  ill  Ps.  Ixxzvi.,  and  the  Lcvite»  in  Ps.  Izuvii., 
aiitici^Mtcil  the  future  wekome  of  .Ul  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Chun^h  of  (hmI.  Fs.  Ixxix.  fan  Asaphie 
psalm,  aikl  therefore  placeil  with  the  otberi  of  liko 
authorsliipi  niiiy  tv>t  U*  viewM  as  a  picture  of  tho 
evil  days  that  foUuwed  thitiiigh  the  tnnsgressiona 
of  Man.iss«-h.  And  in  Fss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxzix.  wo 
have  the  pli':i«linpi  of  the  luition  with  <iod  under 
the  sevcieM  trial  th.it  it  had  yet  experieiKvd,  tho 
aiptivity  of  its  aiiuiiitL-d  suveieign,and  the  a|^>aieut 
failure  of  the  promis4>s  nuide  to  Dttvid  and  his 
house. 

The  niptlvity  i»f  Maiiavich  himself  proved  to  be 
hut  tcm|N>r.uy ;  bi:t  the  M'ntence  which  his  sins 
liad  pniviiki.-d  upini  JuiLUi  and  Jerusalem  still 
i^mained  to  be  exe^uteil,  :uid  precludeil  the  hope 
that  (itxl's  salvation  citild  l>e  revealed  till  alter 
Mich  an  out(Mi*iiin^  if  His  jmlgments  as  the  naticn 
never  yet  h.nl  kiii:'vn.  I.aiw»tir  and  sorrow  mui4 
l>e  the  l«)t  of  thi'  pf.M'ut  griioratioii ;  thn>ugh  theso 
ini'iiy  mii;ht  iKr^.simi.iliy  gitr.im,  but  the  gloiy 
whicii  w;iA  f\t'iitiially  to  bi*  iiuuiit'e>te«l  must  be  for 
l^i.-terity  aUnif.  Tht*  psilnis  of  Uiok  iV.  bew 
^Mieially  tht*  iinpren*  ot'  this  feeling.  The  Mosoie 
IViAlm  xc,  from  whatever  causv  liere  placed,  bar. 
!iioiiUK«  witii  It.  Fm.  xci..  xcii.  are  of  a  pMcefuL 
I*  iiiple,  lit(irt;iriil  chiinicter  ;  but  in  the  series  ni 
i»:ihn<    F>^N.    ^ciii.-<.     wliii-h    It  retell    the   futui% 
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•dTcat  of  God's  kingdofm,  the  days  of  •dTvsity  of 
the  Chtldean  oppreoiioa  loom  in  the  foregnmiid. 
?»,  ci.,  dii.,  **  of  Dftvid,"  readUj  refer  them- 
wl/es  to  Josiah  u  their  aathor;  the  former  em- 
bodies his  early  resolations  of  piety;  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  solemn  renewsl  of  the 
covenant  after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law, 
and  after  the  assurance  to  Josiah  that  for  his  ten- 
demess  of  heart  he  should  be  graciously  spared  from 
beholding  the  approaching  evil.  Intermediate  to 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Fs.  di.,  **  A 
Prayer  of  the  afflicted,"  written  by  one  who  is 
almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  prospect  of  the 
impending  desolation,  though  he  reoogniMs  withal 
the  divine  fiivour  which  should  remotely  but 
eventually  be  manifested.  Pis.  dr.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  is  itsdf  a  preparation  for 
that  "hiding  of  God's  fine"  which  should  ensue 
era  the  Church  were,  like  the  fiuse  of  the  earth, 
renewed ;  and  in  the  historical  Pss.  cv.,  cvi.,  the 
one  the  story  of  God's  fiiithfulness,  the  other  of  the 
people's  tiansgreasions,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  captivity,  together  with  a  prayer  for 
eventual  deliverance  firom  it. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  evil,  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  ot  the  first 
'  Feast  of  Tabemades  (Ear.  iii.).  The  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zsrabbabel ; 
Ps.  cviii.  (drawn  from  Pss.  Ivii.,  Ix.)  being  in 
antidpation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church ;  Ps.  ax.,  a  prayer  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Samaritans  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple ; 
Ps.  ex.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  m 
the  days  of  the  future  Messiah,  whose  union  of 
royalty  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this  time  set 
forth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zedi.  vi.  11-13.* 
Ps.  cxviii.,  witn  whicn  Kb.  cxiv.-cxvii.  certainly, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Pis.  cxiii.,  and  even 
Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  stand  connected,  is  the  festal  hymn 
sung  at  the  laying  of  the  fbundatioDS  of  the 
second  Temple.  We  here  pass  over  the  questions 
connected  with  Pk.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical 
character  belongs  to  PSs.  czx.-czxxiv.,  styled  in 
our  A.  V.  *«  Soi^  of  Degrees."  [Degrbbb,  Sokos 
OP,  where  the  different  interpretations  of  the  He- 
brew title  are  given.]  Internal  evidence  refers  these 
to  the  period  when  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah  were, 
in  the  very  &ce  of  the  enemy,  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem;  and  the  title  may  well  signify 
*'  Songs  of  goings  up  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is) 
upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms  being,  from  their 
brevity,  well  adiapted  to  be  sung  by  the  workmen 
and  guards  while  enj^aged  in  their  respective  duties. 
As  I>[ivid  cannot  well  be  the  author  of  I^  cxxii., 
cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  marked  with  his  name,  so 
neither,  bv  analogy,  can  Solomon  well  be  the  actual 
author  of  Fi.  cxxvii.  Theodoret  thinks  that  by 
**  Solomon  "  Zerubbabd  is  intended,  both  as  deriving 
his  descent  from  Solomon,  and  as  renewing  Solo- 
mon's work :  with  yet  greater  probability  we  might 
ascribe  the  psalm  to  Nehemiah.  Pm,  cxxxv., 
czxxvi.,  by  their  parallelism  with  the  confession  of 
sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themselves  with  the 
national  fast  of  which  that  chapter  speaks.  Of 
somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  arc  Pi.  cxxzvii. 
and  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Pk.  cxxxix.  is  a  pnlm  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  a 
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Jnt  not  the  Imt  do  they  repndiate  the  outward  rite 
wbeo  •eparated  from  that  which  it  was  dwigncd  to 
rxfirvM  '  Pm.  xI.«  Ixix.) :  a  broken  and  oontriie  heart 
b,  from  erring;  man,  the  genuine  ncriHce  which 
Gid  lequim  (Fb.  li.)* 

Similar  depth  is  obseiraUe  in  the  TJew  taken  by 
the  psfllmisttt  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced  not 
oiily  in  it«  outward  manifostatinns,  but  also  in  the 
iuwant  woi kings  of  tlie  heart  (Ps.  xxxri.)*  and  is  to 
be  primarilr  aifcribed  to  man's  iunate  corruption 
{l*tu.  li.,  Ivi'ii.V  It  fhows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in 
wnnls  {Fm.  xrii.,  cxli.)i  and  in  thouchta  (Ps. 
cxxxix.) ;  nor  is  even  the  belierer  able  to  oiscem  all 
itJi  raiious  ramifications  (Pis.  xix.).  Connected  with 
this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ncture  of 
the  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly  world  (Ps.  xiv.) ; 
Ao  the  other,  the  encouragement  to  genuine  repent- 
ance, the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness  (IH.  xxxii.)f 
and  the  trust  in  (lod  m  the  source  of  complete 
rolcmption  (Ps.  cxzx.). 

In  rcKanl  of  the  law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly 
ncknowUdging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot 
«o  efllectually  guide  his  own  unaasuted  exertions  as 
lo  preserve  him  trum  error  (Ps.  xix.).  He  needs 
an  additional  grace  from  above,  the  grMe  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God's  Spirit  is  also  a  free 
spirit  (ih,):  led  by  this  he  will  dincem  the  law, 
with  iJl  its  pnoepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of 
bondage,  but  rather  a  diarter  and  instrument  of 
liberty  (Pn.  cxix.). 

The  PmIdis  bear  repeated  testimooT  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Pss. 
xxxii.,  xxxiT.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce  the 
duty  of  love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Pa.  vii.  4,  xxxv. 
13,  cix.  4).  On  the  other  hand  ther  imprecate,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  judgments  of  God  on  trana- 
greasors.  Such  imprecations  are  levelled  at  truis- 
grenon  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly  uttered  on 
the  hypothesis  of  their  wilful  nersiateuoe  in  evil,  in 
which  case  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  beoomfa  a 
Dcoessnry  part  of  tlie  uprooting  of  sin.  They  are  in 
no  wise  inconsistent  with  any  efibrts  to  lead  sinners 
individually  to  repentance. 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  Ustly,  the  &ith  of  the 
panlmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  kc),  Ther 
generally  expectol  that  men  would  receive  sucK 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own  lif»> 
time.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it  was  not  then 
complete:  it  peqietuated  itself  to  their  childm 
(Pk  xxxvii.  25,  cix.  I'J,  Jlic) ;  and  thus  we  find  set 
ferth  in  the  Fsolms,  with  sutficieiit  dintinctnesa, 
though  in  an  unmatured  and  conMquently  imperfect 
Ibrm,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  atler  death. 

5.  Pniphetictii  Character  of  the  I*saimf. — ^The 
nond  struggle  lietween  goiUiness  and  ungodliness, 
•o  vividly  depicted  in  the  Puilms,  culminates,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the  luoanmte  Son  of 
<ioil  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the 
fftelms  tlieiniielves  defiuitely  antici|)ated  this  culmi- 
nation. Now  there  are  in  the  TMlter  at  k>.ist  three 
|Malms  of  which  the  interest  evidnitly  tTiiti-es  in  a 
person  distinct  from  the  s{)eaker,  nii«l  which,  since 
'Jftey  cannot  without  violence  to  the  hinpinp*  lie 
Intcrftrfted  of  anv  but  the  Moa>Lih,  may  be  tmnetl 
directly  and  excluMvcly  Mewianic.  We  n'ter  to 
Fi».  ii.«  xiv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
h^.  Kxii. 

It  woultl  be  strange  if  theae  few  psalms  stood,  in 
their  pTOphetJ;al  signiticanoe,  abM>lutely  nlone  nmong 
Ike  reat:  the  moie  so,  iuijimuch  ns  Ps.  ii.  tmin* 
|Rit  of  tlie  pcl»^  tu  the  Kiist  Kook  of  tin*  Piialter, 
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and  wculd,  as  such,  be  enthrely  out  of  place,  iid  not 
its  general  theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  thoa« 
which  follow,  in  which  the  interest  generally  flentiei 
in  the  figure  of  the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself. 
And  hence  the  impoisKibility  of  viewing  the  psalmt 
generally,  notwithstanding  the  historical  drapery  la 
which  they  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  tne  past 
devotions  of  the  historical  Dnvkl  or  the  historical 
Israel.  Other  arguments  to  the  same  etliect  are 
furnished  bj  the  idealixcd  represenutions  which 
many  of  them  present;  by  the  outward  points  oi 
contact  between  their  Unguage  and  the  actnal 
earthly  career  of  our  Saviour ;  by  the  frequent 
references  mode  to  them  both  by  our  Saviour  Him 
self  and  by  the  Kvangelisu ;  and  by  the  view  taken 
of  them  by  the  Jews,  as  evidenced  in  several  passages 
of  the  Targum.  There  is  yet  another  drcumrtanoa 
well  worthy  of  note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject 
Alike  in  the  earlier  and  In  the  later  portions  of  the 
Psalter,  all  those  prialms  which  are  of  a  penonai 
nther  than  of  a  national  character  are  marked  in 
the  superscriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  aa  pro* 
ceeding  either  from  David  hinuelf  or  fiom  one  of 
his  descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  while 
the  Davklic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  na* 
tional,  the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  nationaL 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  only  in.  appearance: 
thus  IH.  Ixziii.,  although  couched  in  the  first  person 
singular,  ia  reidly  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  fiiithfu; 
against  the  Assyrian  invaders;  and  in  Fts.  xlii., 
xliii.,  it  ia  the  fedinga  of  an  exiled  company  rathe? 
than  of  a  single  indiTidoal  to  which  utterance  ia 
given.  It  thua  follows  that  it  was  only  thoaa 
psalmists  who  were  tyiica  of  Christ  by  externa! 
office  and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  pniy,  that 
were  charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  before* 
hand,  in  Christ's  own  name  and  person,  the  snli'er- 
inn  that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should 
feUow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed 
alao  prospective;  but  in  general  they  anticipate 
lather  the  struggle*  and  the  triumphs  oif  the  Chri»> 
tian  Cliurdi  than  those  of  Christ  Himwlf. 

We  annex  a  liat  of  the  chief  passages  in  the 
Psalms  which  are  in  anvwise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T. :— P*.  ii.  l',  2,  7,  8,  9,  iv.  4,  v.  9, 
vi.  3,8,viii.2,  4-6,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3,  xvi.  8-11,  xviii. 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxii.  1,  8,  18,  22,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  1, 
xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xxxiv.  8,  12-16,  20,  xxxv.  • 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl.  6-S,  xli.  9,  xliv.  22,  xir 
6.  7.  xlviii.  2,  li.  4,  Iv.  22,  Ixviii.  18.  Ixix.  4,  9, 
L2,  23,  25,  Ixxv.  8,  Ixxviii.  2,  24,  Ixxzii.  6,  Ixxxvi. 
9,  Ixxxix.  24),  xc.  4,  xci.  11,  12,  xdi.  7,  idv.  11, 
xcv.  7-11,  cii.  25>27,  civ.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  1, 4,  cxii.  9, 
cxvi.  lO.cxvii.  l,cxviii.  6. 22,  23,  25,  26,  cxxt.  5, 
cxl.  3. 

6.  /yiYerahire.— The  list  of  Jewish  coDmcntnton 
on  the  Pteilter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah  (wlia 
wrote  in  Anluc),  Jarchi,  Aben  Exra,  aad  Kimchi. 
Among  Uter  perfomancca  that  of  Sfomo  (f  1550; 
is  highly  spoken  of  (reprinted  in  a  Furth  I^saltcr 
ot'  1804) ;  and  special  mention  is  also  due  to  the 
modem  German  translation  o(  Mendelssohn  (f  1 786), 
to  which  again  ia  appended  a  comment  by  Jo^ 
Rril.  In  the  Christian  Church  devotional  fiunl- 
liarity  with  the  I*salter  has  rendered  the  number 
of  commentators  on  it  immense;  and  in  moderm 
times  even  the  number  of  private  translations  of  it 
h.iH  been  so  birge  as  to  pm-liide  enumeration  here. 
Among  the  (ii^eek  Fathers,  Theodoret  in  the  H«a| 
muiint'ntator,  ChryMst<Mn  the  be^t  hnmilist,  on  the 
l'.Mlnt^:  lur  the  rcKt,  a  mteim  of  the  <ireek  oatB^ 
ueiits  wa*  formed  by  the  Jesuit  Cordviua.    la  ttM 
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West  the  pfthj  expositions  of  Hilary  and  Uie  aer- 
■Mes  cf  Augustine  are  the  main  potnstic  help*. 
A  list  of  the  chief  mediaeral  oomments,  whidi  are 
ef  a  derotional  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  critical 
character,  will  be  foond  in  Neale*8  Commentary 
(toI.  i.  I860),  which  is  mainly  derived  finom  them, 
and  favourably  introduces  them  to  modem  English 
readers.     Later  Roman  Catholic  labourers  on  the 
Psalms  an»  Genebraid  (1587),  Agdlius   (1606), 
Bellarmine  (1617),  Lorinus  (1619),  and  De  Mais 
'1650) !  the  valuable  critical  commentary  of  the 
tast-nflmoed  has  been  reprinted,  accompanied  by  the 
able  pre&ce   and   terse   annotations   of  Bossuet. 
Among  the  Reformers,  of  whom  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Buoer,  and  Calvin,  all  applied  themselves  to  the 
PMlms,  Calvin  naturally  stands,  as  a  commentator, 
pre>emlnent.     Of  subsequent  works  those  of  Geier 
(1668)  and  Venema  (1762,  &c.)  are  still  held  in 
tome  repute ;  whUe  Rosenmuller  s  Scholia  give,  of 
course,  the  substance  of  others.    The  modern  Ger- 
inan  labourav  on  the  Psalms,  commencing  with 
Df  Wette,  are  very  numerous.    Maurer  shines  as 
an  elegant  grammatical  critic :  E^vald  {DicMer  de» 
A,  B.  i.  and  ii.^  as  a  translator.     Hengstenberg's 
Commentary  holds  a  high  place.     The  two  latest 
Commentaries  are  that  of  Hupfeld  (in  progress),  a 
work  of  high  philological  merit,  but  written  in 
strong  opposition  to   Hengstenberg,  and  from  an 
unsatisfactory  point  of  theological  view ;  and  that 
of  Delitzsch  (1859-60),  the  diligent  work  of  a 
sober-minded  theologian,  whose  previous  Symbolae 
ad  Ps».   illustr,  isagogicae  had  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  eztnnal  critidsm  of  the  P^dms. 
Of  English  works  we  may  mention  the  Paraphrase 
of  Hammond  ;  liie  devotional  Commentary  of  Bishop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
useful    Plain    Commentary    recently    published ; 
Memck's  Annotations  \  Biahop  Horsley's  Transla- 
tion and   Notes  (1815,  posthumous);  Dr.  Mason 
(i  cod's  Historical  Outline,  and  also  his  Translation 
with  Notes   (both  posthumous;  distinguished  by 
tiiste  and  originality  rather  than  by  sound  judgment 
or   accurate  scholarship)  ;    Phillips's    Text,   with 
Commentary,    for    Hebi*ew   students;    J.    Jebb's 
Literal   TVanslatkm  and   Dissertations  (1846); 
and  lastly  Thrupp's  Introduction  to  the  Psabw 
(1860),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  various  matters  treated  of  in  this 
aiticle.     In  the  Press,  a  new  Translation,  &c.,  by 
Pei-owne,  of  which  specimens  have  appeared.     A 
catalogue  of  commentaries,  treatises,  and  sermons 
on  the  Psalms,  is  given  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bibtio- 
g  nphica,  (subjects)  p.  374-514. 

7.  Psalter  of  Solomon. — Under  this  title  is  extant, 
in  a  Greek  translation,  a  collection  of  eighteen 
hymns,  evidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  psalms^ 
bt-eathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a  favourable 
sf)ecimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  literature. 
They  have  been  variously  assigned  by  critics  to  the 
times  of  the  persecution  of  Antiodius  Epiphanebi 
(  KwaW,  Dillmann\  or  to  those  of  the  rule  of  Herod 
( Movere,  Delitzsch).  They  may  be  found  in  the  Coder 
Psewiepigraphus  V.  T.  of  Fabridus.      [J.  F.  T."| 

PSALTERY.  The  psaltery  was  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.  The 
Hebrew  ^5?.»  »»^A  or  71^ »  ''^^y  ^  ^  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  except 
in  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  marg. ;  Am.  v.  23, 
VI.  5.  whare  it  is  translated  viol,  following  the  Ge- 
neva N'ei-sion,  which  has  Hole  in  all  cases,  excei>t 
S  Srm.  vi.  5;   1  K.  x.  12  ("psaltery");  2  Ksd.  i. 
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|Wfr<  than  th«  cuinor.  Tint  nitbiti  wm  :i  fiiiAjn* 
Djiiio  i»  I  vitltiit  fivni  StialMt  (z.  p.  471).  aiid  i'lvtii 
Ati'.KiuwWi*  (iv.  p.  17.'!),  wh(MX»  iU  origiu  U  will 
to  )h>  .Niilouuin.  llejontl  this,  and  that  it  w;u  a 
«triiii;ihl  lastrumeiit  (Ath.  iv.  p.  175),  played 
by  the  hand  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.  «ii.  327^,  we  know 
iicthiii):  of  it,  but  in  thei>e  fnvU  we  h:ivt>  stnm^ 
pieKUiiiptive  evidence  th;it  nahia  and  m-V/  are 
th«Mimu;  and  that  the  n^iUa  aiwl  jtsxiltnon  are 
id(*ntii'.il  appears  from  the  (Jlohsary  «t*  l'hih»xenuH, 
whcn>  Ni^/ic  =  i^dXrris,  and  iviJAi^n  =  ij^dAAw,  iuni 
fn*n  Siiidaii,  who  moki's  p^'ilterum  and  n lu/i,  or 
niU'i,  itynouyinouK.  Of  the  Pmltery  anion^  the 
Jiivt'iis  there  a|^ir  to  have  \men  two  kimLs.  The 
wiirrtr,  which  waa  of  Pei-siaii  (Athen.  xir.  p.  G^Wj 
or  Lyduin  {V>iiL  p.  (j.\:i)  oripn.  :uid  the  /lOYoBif. 
Tlie  Vornier  hud  oiilj  two  (Athen.  iv.  p.  183)  or 
tlut-e  u''i</.)  htriii;?*;  the  latu-r  as  nviny  aN  twenty 
(.Vthen.  7.iv.  p.  (kM).  thoii:;h  aumetimen  mdy  five 
i  iliid.  p.  t\:\7).  They  are  Munetimes  vaiil  to  lie  ttie 
<iine,  anil  weii>  evidently  of  tlie  same  kind.  lioth 
isidoruii  {tie  OriiVj.  iii.  21 )  and  (*asAioiiortu  {Praef. 
ffi  /'»i/.  V.  iv.)  dtw-'rilje  the  p^dtcry  as  trianpilar  in 
shapi\  like  the<irefk  A,  with  the  houndriii;- board 
lUtvt'  the  Ktriu^^M,  which  wereMrurk  duwnwards. 
Tht>  latter  atlds  that  it  wnci  pbyol  with  a  pUvtniin, 
»4>  that  he  <Y>iiti.MlictA  .Tucteplius  if  the  ps:dtery  ami 
U'^tel  an'  really  the  s:iroe.  In  this  cara  Jll^ephuK  i»  the 
nitht'r  to  be  tru>te«l.  St.  Aiigu>tiue  (on  IV.  xxxii. 
f  xxxiii.]  )  inako.N  the  pusition  of  the  >4>uiidiii^-tj(>.inl 
the  point  in  which  the  cithani  and  p^teiy  ditI«T; 
in  the  foi-mer  it  is  Ivlow,  in  the  latter  alov**  the 
stringt.  His  lanpia^  implies  that  U)th  wore  playtnl 
with  the  pliH-triim.  Tlie  distinction  lietwifii  the 
citliam  and  pNiltrry  is  observed  by  Jennnc  {Pnti. 
in  Ps^tiJ).  From  these  conflictinf^  aitcuunts  it  i* 
impossihk'  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument 
the  fK-'W  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  a>rrespondeil.  It 
was  protxibly  of  various  kimis,  as  Kimchi  .says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  xxii.  24.  differing  fmm  each  other 
lioth  with  recard  to  the  position  of  the  pe«r.s  and 
the  nnmlvr  of  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
JeNcriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Casaiodorus  leference 
mAy  lie  made  to  the  diawin^  from  Ktrjptian  mu- 
vi«!iil  iib«trumciits  pivcn  by  Sir  Har^.  Wilkin^ton 
^,Ai*c.  A'.;,  ii.  28<^,  287).  stmie  wie  of  which  may 
forrwpiMid  to  thellcbi-ew  nr'W.*  Munk  {P>tle.<tint\ 
plate  hi,  ii'ji.  12,  13)  ^ivet  an  eiip-:ivuii!  of  an 
iiwtrumcnt  which  Niebuhr  aaw.  Its  loiin  is  that 
of  Ml  inverted  delti  plai«ii  ujion  a  round  box  of  wood 
oovei-wt  with  ^kin. 

The  netk:f  *dsdr{V<,  xxxiii.  2.  xni.  3  [4].  cxliv.  9) 
appHars  tr  .Save  been  an  ill^trument  of  the  {i^altery 
Lind  wh<cli  hail  ten  striu>;s.  and  was  of  a  tni|>ezium 
•hape*  snt^nlini;  to  some  :uxoi:ntJi  Foikel,  drsch.  </. 
J/tw. !.  1 3;{).  AlM'n  l-lziu  on  Ps.  cl.  3 )  anys  the  m-W 
hrid  ten  holes.  So  timt  he  muat  hiive  cousidereil  it 
to  oe  a  kiitd  of  pii«. 

From  tlie  f:itt  th;it  wM  in  Hebn-w  also  hi}:n:  fit's  a 
irine-biittle  or  skin,  it  }kik«  Uvn  conje^-tiinil  that  the 
term  wh<*n  :ippli*Hl  ti>  a  nmsind  iustninii'iit  denotes 
a  kind  of  lu'jpiiK',  the  i<li|  Kni,'li^h  nmi'tmu.'c'.  Fr. 
cwneinuxet  but  it  h»rm»  ilmr,  >%hatevcr  eln*  may  l»<» 
•fascine  concern  ill'.;  it.  that  tho  ne'-^'i  w.ts  a  >triiip*(l 
iltftitimriit.  In  the  Misliua  ■:  Ciluii^  xvi.  7)  ni'-ntioii  is 
BMile  f>f  a  <-a>e  <p^T\  -  9^ici)  >  m  uhi^-h  it  u:ui  ke}>t. 

It*  tiiM  a|^>'ar:inn'  in  the  history  of  tlu'  O.  1 .  is 
in  connexion  uith  the  ''stiiu^*'  of  p.oplicts  hIio 

*  AI'falMia  1 1"  I'orU'I^'tMii',  the  author  nfSnute  i/a^ib- 
^gnm  (c  6^  idrntit1fi>  tti"  nrlml  uith  Km*  IiaIiui  Ii  itu.  tin- 
feat*,  or  nlbt't  with  thi'  |iurtk-ul.<r  kind  aUlM  ti^tio  ektUir 
▼OL.  II. 
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met  S«  il  as  they  c.ime  «k»wu  trum  the  hig^  pboi 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Here  it  is  cle:iily  used  inarnLgioai 
service,  as  ajpun  (2  Som.  ri.  f) ;  1  Chr.  ziii.  8), 
when  David  bniu^ht  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim. 
In  tlie  temple  band  orf>:»nizcii  by  iJnvid  were  thr 
players  on  pmlteries  (1  (.'hr.  xv.  H>,  20),  who  m^ 
oomptmitid  tlie  aik  fiom  the  hotise  of  Obed-edom 
( 1  Chr.  XV.  28).  They  pbyeil  when  the  ark  wah 
broukfht  into  the  temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  at  the 
thaiiksuivinc;  for  Jeill>^haphat's  victory  '2  Chr.  xx. 
28 1 ;  at  the  restomtion  of  tlie  temple  under  If exe- 
kiiiii  (2  Chr.  xxix.  20).  aud  tlie  dedication  of  tlic 
wall>  of  Jfrusali'in  at^.f  thi'y  were  rebuilt  by  Ne 
lifmiali  :'.Neh.  xii.  27  .  In  all  these  cases,  aiHi  ir 
the  pcuisagi':!  in  the  iSalia^  where  alluiaon  is  matlc 
^|  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser 
vices  (i-omp.  Am.  v.  23 ;  2  l-jwlr.  x.  22).  But  it 
hail  its  part  also  in  piivate  fentivities,  as  in  evidebt 
from  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24;  Am.  ri.  5.  where 
it  is  a^sioatt'*!  with  iKin^juets  :u)d  luxurious  io- 
duli;enre.  It  npiK-ars  (Is.  xiv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
hott  plaintive  note. 

The  psiilteiies  of  Ikivid  were  made  of  cypress 
(2  Siim.  vi.  r>),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
almn^-trees  r2  Chr.  ix.  IIV  Among  th«»  instru- 
ments of  the  Ktml  which  plnyeil  U-fore  Nebuchail- 
neizar's  pildeii  imai^e  on  the  pliins  of  Ihira,  we 
again  meet  with  the  psaltery  (jnTODB,  Dan.  Iii. 
5,  10,  15;   )no:p9,  ;'6<m/^rfii). '  The  Chaldee 

wonl  appears  to  be  meirly  a  motlificiition  of  the 
(ireek  ^a\Hipioy.  Attention  is  called  to  the  (act 
tlut  tlte  wonl  is  sin^rular  in  tjesenius  {TheB,  p. 
1110),  the  trmiination  p  •  oorresponding  to  the 
(Jrwk  -toy,  [VV.  A.  W.] 

PTOL'EMEE  and  PTOLEMEUS  (nroAe- 
/leuos:  Ptt)icm'una),  1.  "The  son  of  lk>ryiBenes' 
0  Mace.  iii.  38;  2  Mace.  iv.  4.'> ;  comp.  Polyb. 
V.  Gl),  a  courtier  who  posseMed  great  influence 
with  Antiochiis  Kpiph.  He  was  ioduonl  by  a 
bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Alenelaus  (2  M^u'c. 
iv.  4.V.'»iij;  and  a^rwanU  took  an  actire  port 
in  foiriiig  the  Jews  to  aimstatize  (2  Mace.  vi.  8, 
:ux-«>nlinv;  to  the  true  rea-iin^).  When  Judas  had 
siKiiwtully  riijsteil  the  tint  avaulta  of  the  Syrians, 
Ptolemy  tiMik  }iart  in  the  gre:it  expeiliticn  whicfa 
I.yM:is  organized  ag:iiii>t  him,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  at  Kmmiius  (li.c.  l(>t>),  but  nothing  is  said 
of  his  pentonal  tortum^  in  the  cumiiuign  (1  Maoe. 
iii.  38). 

2.  The  son  of  Agesaichus  (Ath.  vi.  p.  246  C), 
a  Megalopolitan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12), 
who  waa  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minorit)* 
<tf  Ptol.  Philomi'tor.  This  <ilfice  he  discharged 
with  hinpiUr  lidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii.  12);  but  a&r* 
warvis  he  dcM'rted  the  F.gy))tL'in  Kerrtce  to  join  An- 
tiiM-hus  Kpi|>h.  He  stunl  high  in  the  favotir  oi 
.\nti«vhus,  and  r»\-*'i\«il  tmn  him  the  goveniroeot 
of  Phoi'iiicu  iiifl  Coele-Syria  ('2  Maoi-.  viii.  tl,  x. 
11,  12).  On  the  a«>VNiion  of  Ant.  Kupatnr,  his 
oiictliatoiy  )Nilii-y  tow.iids  the  .lews  brought  him 
iii^  hU>picioii  at  oMirt.  He  was  deprivwl  of  his 
govenmit'nt.  an<l  in  iimstiiuence  of  this  di>grace  he 
lMii>4Mti-l  himM'lf  c.  ii.r.  1»»4  C-  Marc.  x.  13). 

Ptol.  .MiKTon  i»  commonly  itientiHed  witli  Ptol. 
**theMin  of  l^Mymeues."  aiitl  it  seems  Lkely  from  a 
com}xii-iM>n  of  1  Shwc.  in.  3K  with  2  Maoc.  viii.  8, 9 
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ihaX  thej  weie  confused  in  the  pq>ular  aceoont  of 
Uk  war.  Bat  the  tertirooDy  of  Athoiaens  difr' 
tinctiy  separates  the  governor  of  Cyprus  from  **  the 
son  of  Dorymenes"  by  his  parentage.  It  is  also 
doubtfTi!  whether  Ptol.  Macron  had  left  Cypms  as 
tn*ly  as  B.O.  170,  when  '^  the  son  of  Dorymenes" 
was  at  Tyre  (2  Maoc.  It.  45),  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  conui^n  statement  that  he  gare 
up  the  island  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  did 
not  gain  ittillB.C.  168. 

3.  The  son  of  Abubns,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  being  invettied  with  the  goremment  of 
the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  With  this  view  he 
treacherously  muMered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons 
(1  Maoc.  xvi.  11-16;  J98eph.  Ani.  xiii.  7,  §4;  8, 
|l,  with  some  variations) ;  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and  escaped. 
Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his  strong- 
hold of  D6k,  but  in  consequence  of  the  occun^ence 
of  the  Sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
escape  to  Zeoo  Cotylas  prince  of  Philadelphia 
;  Joseph.  AtU,  xiii.  8,  §1). 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  fiither  of  Lysimadius, 
the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii.).  [Lt8I- 
MACHU8  I.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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PTOLEMAE'US  I.  BOTEB,  known  as  the 
6>n  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gene- 
mi  ly  supposed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Philip.  He  distinguished  hinaself  greatly  during 
^he  c:mipaigns  of  Alexaader ;  at  who^  death,  fbi«- 
seeing  the  necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  he 
seemed  for  himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  wheie 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  (B.C.  323).  His  policy  during  the  wars 
of  the  succession  wab  nnainly  directed  towards  Uie 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not  to  wide  con- 
!]uest8.  He  maintained  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  Perdiccas  (B.C.  321),  and  Demetrius  (B.C.  312), 
and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, In  B.C.  307  he  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat 
at  sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully 
defended  Egypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Antigonus,  B.C.  301,  he  was  obliged  to 
concecle  the  debateable  provmces  of  Phoenicia  and 
Cf-elc-SiTrji  to  Seleucus;  and  during  the  i-emainder 
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PTDLFJklAEUS 

by  Afojcautlfr's  i»i>.v)n«oni ;  ami  **  his  duminwti  ir(i<^ 
'Zj/rtU  Joininun'*  (Dun.  /.  c.).* 

Is  one  of  his  jxpcditions  into  Syria,  pioljalil^ 
MLO,  320,  Ptolemy  tivncheroimly  occupwd  Jeiiualerrj 
Ml  the  Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arrvst4>d  the  atU>iitioti 
•ftke  hmtheo  historian  Agatharcides  (itp,  Ja^^ph. 
o.  Ap.  i.  22  ;  AtU.  xii.  1).  He  carried  away  many 
Jews  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alexandria;  but, 
aware  probably  of  the  fcnat  importance  of  the  f^xt 
will  of  the  inluibttants  of  FalAbtine  in  the  erent  ot 
•  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them  the  full  privileges  o\' 
citizen&hip  in  the  new  city.  In  the  campiign  ot 
(iaxa  (B.C.  312)  he  reaped  the  fraits  of  his  lil«nil 
policy ;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily  emigrated  to 
tlgypt,  thoQgh  the  colony  was  from  the  Hrst  di.^ 
liirbeJ  by  internal  disflonsions  (Joeeph.  as  ahnre  ; 
llecat  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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l*u>k'iiijr  L,  King  t4  E^ypL 
I  nf  rtulffiiy  I.   (Alexandrian  UJenI).     Obr.   Hew! 
of  klDf,  r.  f.,  bouud  with  Allrt.      Rer.    IITOAF.MAIOV 
SOTIIPOZ     Ki«k.  L,  on  thuiidOTtmlt    (Mnick  at  Tjk) 

PTOLEMAErUS  II.  PHILADELTHUf^, 

the  y:<ing(>iit  sou  of  I^tnl.  I.,  was  made  king  two 
years  before  hi:»  death,  to  conHiTii  the  irregtilar  sui  - 
oeswion.  The  conflict  between  Egypt  and  ^jrih  wu^ 
renewed  during  his  reign  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
trigiie  of  his  hiUf-hrotlier  Mugas.  **  BiU  m  the  cmi 
of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Y.^pi\joii^d 
themselves  tikjether  [in  friendship].  For  the  kini/.x 
d'twjhter  of  the  «»mM  [lierenioe,  the  daughter  fi 
l*tol.  Phibulelphub]  owu!  [as  bride]  to  the  kintj  of 
the  ni)rth  [Antiwhus  II.],  to  nuike  an  agreement  " 
(iHu).  xi.  (>).  The  unh«tppv  issue  of  this  marriajjre 
haw  Wn  luitirtnl  alre:uly  fANTU)CIIi:8  II.,  vol.  i. 
p.  74] ;  and  the  ]M)litical  events  of  the  reign  of  I*to- 
lemy,  who,  however,  retained  p<«u«>]iion  of  the  di^- 
putitl  proviui'eH  of  Phoenicia  mid  (^nele-Syria,  ofler 
uo  flirt lier  pointjt  of  interest  in  connexion  witli 
Jewish  histoiy. 

In  otlier  re&pe^*ts,  however,  this  reign  was  a' 
rritical  epoch  for  the  developnient  of  Judaism,  as  it 
WM  for  the  intellectiuU  history  of  the  ancient  world , 
The  liberal  eucouragement  which  Ptolemy  bet>toweil 
on  literature  and  science  (following  out  in  tiiis  the 
Jesiigns  of  his  ^ther)  gave  birth  to  a  new  scho^^l 
of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical  fiirulty  wai^ 
called  toith  in  plai'e  of  tlie  creative,  and  Icaniiiig  in 
s.:mw  sen&e  juppliod  tlie  plore  of  origin.al  speculation.  | 
Kclecticism  w.is  the  necefw.iry  result  of  the  con- 
enrrence  and  comparison  nf  dogmas;  and  it  ws'^ 
impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  a.-  ' 
true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  fhe  Greek,  shouM 
ivmain  passive  in  the  cimtlict  of  opinions.  Thf^ 
•rigin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX, 
will  be  consiJrreil  in  another  place.  [Skptuacsint.]  , 
It  h  enough  now  to  obsen*e  the  greatness  of  thne  j 
cuniiequences  involved  in  the  union  of  Greek  Ian-  ' 


ifuat^  with  Jewuih  thought.  From  ihi&  time  the 
Jew  was  familiarized  with  the  great  types  o( 
Weritem  literature,  and  in  some  degree  aimed  at 
imitating  them.  Ezechiel  (4  rw¥  *lov9a4ieiy  rpor 
y^9t&¥  'Toiffrfis,  Clem.  Alex.  Sir,  i.  23,  §165) 
wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Exodus,  of 
which  considerable  fragments,  in  £iir  iambic  verse, 
remain  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  28,  29 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
/.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Uws  of  classical  composition.  An 
elder  l*hilo  celebr.ited  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter 
poem — EuMbini  quotes  the  14th  book— of  which 
the  few  corrupt  lines  t^ll  preserved  (Euseb.  Praep, 
Ev.  ix.  20,  24,  28)  convey  no  satisfactoiy  notion. 
Another  epic  poem,  "on  the  Jews,**  was  written 
by  Theodotus,  and  as  the  extant  passages  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  ix.  22)  treat  of  the  history  of  Sichemi 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Samaritan. 
The  work  of  ARinonuLUS  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  I^w  was  a  still  more  important  result  of  the 
combination  of  the  old  fiiith  with  Greek  cultuie,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  later  allegories.  And 
while  the  Jews  appropriated  the  fruits  of  Western 
hcieiice,  the  (iicekis  looked  towards  the  East  with  a 
new  curiosity.  The  histories  of  IWrosus  and  Manetho 
aii«l  Ileitatiieus  opened  a  world  as  wide  and  novel  as 
the  (conquests  of  Alexander.  The  legendary  sibyls 
were  taught  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophets. 
The  name  of  Orpheus,  which  was  connected  with  the 
fiist  rise  of  Greek  |)oly theism,  gave  sanction  to  verses 
which  set  forth  nobler  views  of  the  <  lodhead  ( Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12,  &c.).  Even  the  most  famous 
poets  were  not  free  from  interpolation  (Ewald, 
Oeseh.  iv.  297,fio<#).  Everywhere  the  intellectual 
approximation  of  Jew  and  (leutile  was  growing 
closer,  or  at  least  more  possible.  The  later  specific 
forms  of  teaching  to  which  this  syncretism  of  East 
and  West  gave  rise  have  been  already  noticed. 
[ALEXANDiUA,  vol.  i.  pp.  47, 8.]  A  second  time 
and  in  a  new  fiuhion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people  of 
God.  It  Hnit  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  Ann 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnecteil 
a  matured  iieople  with  the  world  from  which  it 
luid  be«n  called  out  [B.  V.  W.] 
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ITOLKMAE  US  III.  EUER'OETES  was 

the  «>ldcst  son  of  Ptol.  Thilad.  and  brother  of  Bere- 
nice the  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  repudiation  and 
murder  of  his  sister  fui-nished  him  with  an  occasion 
for  invading  Syria  "^c.  B.C.  246).  He  **  stood  up,  a 
brtinch  out  of  her  stock  [spnmg  from  the  same  pa- 
rentit]  in  his  [fiither^s]  estate ;  and  set  himsetf  ai 
[tlie  head  of]  his  army,  and  came  ot^inst  the  for* 
tresses  oft/ieking  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  ofufoMA 

•  Jernne  (ad  Dan.  I  c.)  vrry  stnuvtrlr  "^ferH  the  Ut^ :     i^^Miffe  miuires  the  rontraiit  of  the  two  ktafdc;;^  CI 
>N  of  the  Teme  to  Itol.  I'hiUuVlphax.  "who«e  *ia\irr    which  the  Cortuoes  of  Jadae«  hung, 
that  of  his  lather."    The  »hole  tetkir  cf  Uyr  I 
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ft^ov^t  tAmn  and pre^iailed  "  { 1  )nti.  xi.  7),     He  u- 
lis!de<4  hid  r<»D(]fiv^ti  AS  tiir  jvs  Antiocfu  Hml  lh«i] 
tflfttwnnis  to  l^nbvioii^  but  vn»  rB«ilJ<*r|  lo  Kgvfit  by 
tubn;^-!  nf  siPibtrons  which  haJ  hmken  out  Uifii^.     Hi* 
snorer..^  wn-H  brilbniit  and  com|ili?le.  **  Jic  coirkdaj^^ 
tit'^  info  Etjt^pt  ihn  (jods  [of  the  conquered  nAtiofial 
iritU  ihcif  motieii  iin'h!t's^  and  with  r' 
iv*«'.<'S  >rjr'y(ir^r  and  > fold  "  ( Imn.  iK  8 
ofi5iKicil  trophies,  which  included  tli 
imnfft"^   taken  from   KgTpt  by  Carabyses  'yJernmr, 
ad  iifc,  U  wimed  for  tlie  Iciup  the  nnrnp  E^ffrrMff — 
**  Bwnefnctor  '*—  iVtim  the  h»j>« 
ami  Wcis  i.[rciftlly  i-tH:f>nlL»d  in  ti 
\v    ■■'  ■  ■■    t  Adiile  iu  nn'morv  <m  iu-.  .s-juri-mrii,- 
!  /ip.  CImt.  K  N.  382  n).     Artur  hi^ 

1  _  jpt  (cir.  n.c*  243 1  he  autlereU  a  givat 

|iiit t  (li  tiiti  eonqucreil  piorjnc^  to  fall  again  tinder 
tli#  power  fvf  4^•h'tlt?lJ«,  But  th«*  «tl<»mpt*  which  S<*- , 
teuuus  inndc  t  "  '1  l^' 

lohitnsfU'.  1!  t 

totully  dts^iin;,,.;  .  .  ,.  ,; ,   ,..;....._,  '  .^,  ..  l,y ' 

iomc  jUittciAl  intutLifttJon,"  **  fut  cam^  against  the 
rifnlm  of  the  kmg  of  the  »oath  and  [beJn^  defeated] 
rrhu-ned  to  hit  o*en,  land  [to  Antioch]  "  ijhii.  lu  9  j  i 
JijBtin.  ixrii.  2>»  After  this  Ptolemy  '^dtsisitfd 
some  tjitftrs  from  [attacking]  Hvt  kiiuj  of  the  iwrth  ** 
(l>.in.  xi,  8i^  since  th^  ci\'il  wiu"  betwr^en  Sfleocns 
i;.'id  Antiwhws  Hiemx,  which  he  fiimeRted,  ?<»ciirf*I 
him  from  any  further  Syrimi  invasion.  The  j-e^ 
maiudei  of  the  reign  of  Ftolemy  seerni  to  Havc  been 
spent  c}ti«*rty  in  developing  the  itscuiTcs  of  theeno- 
pjrc,  which  he  ralsoi  to  the  highest  pitch  q^  its 
proKp<»rity,  His  poUcj  towony  the  Jews  wns 
•imiUr  to  tliat  of  hii  predeceasora*  and  on  his  occu- 
patiuu  of  Syria  he  "oAered  aacnfice^,  afW  the 
ct]stoni  of  the  Law,  in  ackDowled^ent  of  his  suc' 
cess*  jn  the  Tern  pi  d  at  Jenmlem,  and  added  gtfU 
woi-thy  of  hii  victory  "  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  5  >  The 
famoua  ftory  of  the  inmincr  in  which  Joseph  the 
wo  of  TobJn&  obtained  from  him  the  tea*e  of  the 
Feveuiies  of  Judaea  ia  a  istnkiag  jlJuistmtion  both  of 
tlie  conditkiQ  of  the  country  ajad  of  the  influenca  of 
iodividua]  J«ws  (Joeepb.  AnU  m*  4).     [Omias.] 

[K  F.  W.] 
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PTOLEMAE'lTS     IV,    PHILOPATOB. 

Aftei'  tJie  d«ith  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  the  line  of  tbi' 
Ptoh'mttt*  npidly  fiL'graemt4>l  iStmbo,  xvu  Ti,  13, 
(/.  7i)^).  PtoL  FMiilopator,  his  eldest  son,  who  sue- 
c«*ded  him»  was  to  the  List  degree  seiwualt  ellemi- 
iwit<?t  Hud  debased.  But  externally  his  kingilom 
retAin»>l  it*  power  and  splendour;  aii<i  wh«h  nr- 
eninMtjujwJ*  forwd  hjin  to  action >  Ptolemy  iJmself 
«Ik>W4:^  iibilily  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  d*^' 
fr:'ription  of  the  campaign  of  Uapbia  (B,c.  217)  in 
the  Hticik  of  Dunitl  gives  a  vivid  descriptioti  of  hii 


»  JeromB  (ad  Han,  xL  n)  places  tltt  ftigUl  ot  Oiiia*  to 
ftoT>t  ■nd  Ui«  fnnadatlon  of  tbe  lanpM  at  UonlaptAU  iu 


ha  4f  lij  ttifi  vujiAnm»  *'  £t» 

toiyj  (t)an.  xi.  10-12:   ' 

thi»  dociatve   > 

tieighbouriw^ 

Jerusziieifi.    Ai 

in  th«  Temple  iip  iitt«aapl«d  to  i 


nnajuuiiff 


" 


Tftradnuiia]  of  PteMia» 

DATOPOX     B.«4^Uoa 

A  !^ndden  ptvalysis  bioderttl  hit  *in|pi;  W«M 
he  returoed  to  Alesunin*  hr  drtanntwi  u  ' 
on  the  Akmndrm*^  jiow^  xhm  rmrrtn  p  f^  k»  Al 

(I'  -  <»efifnpil  tsa  iim 

f'i^J    ,-..=-,  ^-     -^ ii^ej    hftl    mf«i  1 

[a  Maccaukcs,]       The  mkUmmm  d  %k 
was  further  tDiu-keii  by  Ube  firvi  iMiinwlM# 
native  Egypliana  ngaii^  ^hw  Greek  nilMi(f^ 
V.  t07).    Thia  wa&  put  down,  mad  fHn^mf, 
the  remainder  of  hit  Uff>,  gar*  TiiiiMirip^ 
bridled  excc»»ei.      He  di«l  n.c.  !!05t,  ^  «■ 
cee-led  by  his  only  fJtikt«  Plol,  V<  »^^ 
was  at  the  time  onl  j  four  or  dw  tt&r 
<xd  Ikm.  u,  10*12), 

PTOLEMAJBUB  V.  iTIPH  A?tf£^ 

reign  of  PtoL  Epiplmtiea  viu  i^  trrtieal  <^k 
history  of  tJie  Je^«.      The   rt»a:rf   MMi 
Syrian  and    Kgypciiin  fnrtjfs,  whiek  M  fr  « 
time  divided  the  r>«o|»l«,  cunc  to  is  «ni  i^ 
in  tJic  iitrug^les  wWb  OMitej  111*  atoM^  H 
Syriim  fai.-tioQ    openly  ^adsnrf  fcr 
i^t^l,  wheD  he  admiiml   ao  fc»  h 
airtiiii»t  Vl^r^it ;  ^kI  th«  Jrtra^  w\m 
*'"'  ^    "       ■  '    iHi»«or,  tlAl  I*  r.4*7^  ta  p^  ■> 
^'''  ''^aa«    the   fidM/itl  «B«^»fl 

^'ni'  ,■  '■    -■*   '--;:  aflcrwar^  v^fal 

t«mpi«  at  i^  [Omaji,)    k^ 

language  of   L-.  ,  v  r«i^  ^  iv  . 

exalt-ed  t*iffm»clc.fi   u,  ^^dtimk  £4#  -  1 

li.  14)— to  caafirm  by  the  \mm  c*  1 

the  truth  of  ibe  pnipbitiQ  wor<  «il  ^  t»  «^J 


tbe  i«lp.  of  Pti>L  Knitt»M«.    WaH>^  mmm 
at  «bQ  itiue  of  hi*  taala««r'«  «ba^  ^  ^^  in. 
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lilM  to  fnward  unconsciously  the  mtnblishment 
of  the  liMrenlj  kingdom  which  thej  souf^ht  to 
Mtidpote.  The  acoesaion  of  Ptolemy  and  the  con- 
Ibiioo  of  a  disputed  regency  furnished  a  faronrable 
•fiportunitjr  for  foreign  inraaion.  **  Many  stood  up 
agMutt  the  king  of  the  wuth^"  under  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who  formed  a 
loogue  ibi  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  '*  So 
ike  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast 
wp  a  mount,  and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Skion, 
to  which  Soopas,  the  genend  of  IHolemj,  had  fled : 
Jerome,  ad  he."},  and  the  arms  of  the  south  did  not 
withstand  *'  [at  Paneas,  B.C.  198,  where  Antiochus 
eained  a  dedaive  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  1 4, 15^.  The 
iDterference  of  the  Koaoaius  to  whom  the  regents 
had  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his 
career ;  but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  which  he  had  recon- 
quered, really  under  his  power,  while  he  seemed 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  them  to  be  sunwidcre«l  to  I*tolemy,  "  he 
gam  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a  young 
maiden"  [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (I^.  xi.  17). 
But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  succeeded. 
AAer  the  marriage  of  IHolemy  and  Cleopatra  was 
ooMiiDmated  (b.c.  193),  Cleopatra  did  "  not  stand 
am  his  side'*  but  supported  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Home.  The  disputed  pro- 
Tinces,  however,  remained  in  the  possestdon  of  An- 
tiochuf ;  and  I*toIemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  an  expeilition  to  recover 
them  from  Selencun,  the  unworthy  snooeseor  of 
Antiochus,  B.C.  181.  [H.  F.  W.] 
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the  arrangement  which  they  made.  But  while 
doing  to  he  prepared  for  another  invar^  of  Kgyptj 
and  was  already  approaching  Alezan:.ria,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  Homan  embassy  led  ty  C.  Popillins 
I<aenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Homan  senate,  in< 
risted  on  his  immediate  retreat  (B.C.  1»>S),  a  com- 
mand which  the  late  victory  at  l^ydna  m<ide  it  im* 
pomihle  to  diholiej.* 


Tttradrmmn  off  Ptokmy  VL  (Egjptimo  ulmll  Obv.  H««d  0* 
klDC.  r^  bound  with  flllM.  Utr.  IITOAEMAIOY  ♦lAO 
MUTOPOS.    Ea«l«,  L,  wUh  palm^nBch,  <Hi<bwid«tNlk 

These  campaign  which  are  intimately  connecteo 
with  the  visits  of  Antiot-hus  to  JeiiiMilem  in  B.c 
170,  168.  are  briefly  desciibed  in  iMn.  xi.  25-30 
'*  He  [Antiochus]  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
courage  against  V%e  king  of  the  south  vith  a  great 
army ;  and  the  king  of  the  south  [Ptoi.  I^hilnmetor] 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  (kittle  vith  a  very  great  tma 
mighty  army ;  hut  he  shall  not  stand :  for  they 
[the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in  whom  he  tnistedj 
shall  forecitst  detrices  against  him.  »>!,  they  thai 
feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him, 
and  his  army  sh<iU  melt  avay,  and  mimy  shall  fall 
doum  slain.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be 
to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  neak  lies  at  one 
table  [Antiochus  shall  proftsa  falsely  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  Philometor  against  his  brother,  and 
Philometor  to  trust  in  his  good  faith]  ;  but  it  shall 
not  pra^per  [the  resiittance  of  Alexandria  shall  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  Kgrpt] ;  for  the  end  shall 
be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  [Antiochus] 
return  into  his  land,  and  his  heart  shall  be  against 
the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  ex}*loits,  and 
reUum  to  his  own  land.  At  the  tvne  appointed  he 
shall  return  and  come  tovtirds  the  south ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former  so  aLw  the  latter  time. 
[His  career  shall  be  checkeil  at  once]  for  the  ships 
of  Chittim  [oomp.  Num.  xxiv.  24 :  the  Itoman  fleft] 
shall  come  agaimt  him :  therefore  he  shall  be  </ ur- 
in>xyed  and  return  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant'* 

AtWr  the  di>comriture  of  Antiochus,  IMiilonietor 
wns  for  some  time  occupietl  in  ruiiiting  the  am- 
bitious de>i}:ns  of  his  brother,  who  maiie  two  at- 
tempts to  add  (*ypni8  to  the  kingilom  of  (Gyrene, 
which  V.-M  all(itt«\i  to  him.  Having  etfectually  put 
down  thcM!  iittnnpts,  he  tunuii  his  attention  a;;»in 
to  Syria.  1  hiring  the  brief  reign  of  AntiiK-hui 
Kup:itor  he  Mvins  to  have  Miipported  l*hilip  against 
the  ri'cent  LvKias  iConip.  'J  ^laoc.  ix.  29).  Atter 
the  murder  of  Kupalor  by  Demetiius  I.,  Philometor 
(<s|)iitu(eti  the  cauM  of  Alexantler  Dalas,  the  rival 
cLiimant  to  the  thixMie,  because  I>emetrius  had  made 
an  ntti-mpt  on  Cyprus;  and  when  Alezainler  had 
defHuUnl  and  slain  his  rival,  he  aci*eptMi  the  over- 
t  III  OS  which  he  made,  and  gave  hiin  his  daughter 
riHi))>atni  in  marriage  (n.c.  150:  1  MaLx:.x.  dl-A^^ 

*  Olbers  rrrkon  unly  thn-e  cain|uiKTis  of  AiitiorliiM  tlniso  In  tbe  y«ar>  before  and  afUr ;  tboogh  In  tfae  4^ 
tgsiia^  K-Opt  In  171.  170,  KM  (Ciritiini  uii  I  Mjtrc  I.  In)  Mrtpiiun  ot  Ibnkl  tlie  oAmpalgm  of  IfO  umI  :m  a?t  trS 
Tet  Uw  cauipaisu  of  leo  Miiito  ( ir.irly  tlihtliifmislu-d  Uvm    iKrtJonl  MfMntrly. 


PiolraiyT. 
D of  rtntomj  y.  (Esjrirtiut  talent).    Obr.  BoMof  kinff. 
r.,  Uwiid  witJi  flIM   adornrd  wiUi  r»n   of   wbMl.     B«t. 
BASIABOZ  nTOABUAIOY.    E««V^  L^  oa 


PTOLEMAE'US    VI.    PUILOME'TOR. 

On  the  death  of  l*tol.  Kpiplianes,  his  wife  (Meopsitra 
held  the  ivgency  for  her  young  8«)n,  l*t«J.  Philo- 
metor, and  preiior>-i«d  ix^ice  with  Syria  till  khe  i\\(s\, 
U.C.  173.  The  govoniment  then  fell  into  unworthy 
hAods,  and  an  attempt  w;is  maiie  to  ivinn-or  Syria 
(cump.  2  Mace.  iv.  2 1 ).  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  M.>oms 
to  hare  made  the  claim  a  preU'it  for  invailin;: 
Sgvpt,  The  g*'iM»raU  of  l*tolciny  wei«  defeiittni 
*tfar  Pelusium,  pivbably  at  the  close  of  B.C.  171 
yClinton.  /'.  ff.  iii.  319;  1  Mace.  i.  H>  tf.');  aud 
io  the  next  year  AntitH^hus,  having  seiMir^ii  the  pi>r- 
■oa  of  tlie  young  king,  i-e«luce<l  almost  the  wliole  oi' 
fc^T/pt  (tvnip.  2  Mait:.  v.  1 ).  Me-uiwhile  Ptol.  Kiier- 
getes  II..  the  younger  brother  of  VaA.  Philometor, 
a«uai»l  the  suprcu'^  (lOwer  at  Alexandria;  and 
Antiochut,  under  the  (iret^^xt  of  rei^nvi'riiig  the 
crown  for  I'hilometor,  lie.Me^^Hl  Alexandria  in  B.r. 
14>9.  By  tiiis  time,  however,  his  M'liish  divigiis 
IPCR  apparent:  tlie  bruthere  weiv  rMi>nciI«iU  and 
Antiochus  was  obligeil  tn  .-Wiiiiie.sv  I'nr  the  time  in 
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Bat,  aooQixiiiig  to  1  Maoc.  xi.  1, 10,  &c.  the  allumee 
was  not  nwde  in  good  fiuth,  but  only  as  a  dmsbs  to- 
wards secoring  poosession  of  Syria.  According  to 
others,  Alennder  himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt 
on  the  lift  of  Ptolemj  (oomp.  1  Mace  xi.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to  Demetrius  II., 
to  whom  also  he  gare  his  daughter,  w^^'^ni  he  had 
taken  6pcNn  Alexander.  The  whole  of  byria  was 
quickly  subdued,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Antioch 
king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  ( 1  Mace.  xi.  13).  Alexander 
made  an  effbrt  to  recover  his  crown,  bat  was 
deteed  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius, 
and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He  fell 
from  hob  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a  few 
days  (1  Maoc.  xi.  18),  B.C.  145. 

Ptolemaeus  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of 
Egypt  who  is  noticed  in  Sacred  history,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
Tempie  at  Leontopolis.  The  coinddenoe  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centi^  of 
worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian 
Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  Temple  itself  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of 
■ivil  strife.  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III.,*  who  was 
murdered  at  Antioch,  B.O.  171,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  excluded  from  the  sucoeasioa  to  the  nigh- 
priesthood  by  mercenary  intrigues,  fled  to  Egypt, 
either  shortly  after  his  fiither^s  death  or  upon  the 
transference  of  the  office  to  Alcimus,  B.c.  162 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he 
was  a  child  {veus,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1)  at  the 
time  of  his  fiither*s  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  actively  opposed  the 
Syrian  party  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1). 
In  Egypt  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  and  rose, 
with  another  Jew,  Dositheus,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand. In  this  office  he  rendered  important  sei^ 
vices  during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Physcon  waged 
against  his  brother ;  and  he  pleaded  these  to  induce 
the  king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana 
(r^f  iyptas  Bovfidtrrtms)  at  Leontopolis,  as  the  site 
of  a  Temple,  which  he  proposed  to  build  **  after  the 
pattern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions." His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the  Jews 
in  one  body  who  were  at  the  time  "divided  into 
hostile  Actions,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were,  frinn 
thdr  differences  in  religious  services  "  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  3,  §1).  In  defence  of  the  locality  which  he 
chose  he  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xix.  18, 
19),  who  spoke  of  *'  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  bind  of  Egypt,"  and  according  to  one 
interpretation  mentioned  "the  city  of  the  Sun" 
(D^n  yjf),  by  name.  The  site  was  granted  and 
the  Temple  built ;  but  the  original  plan  was  not 
exactly  carried  out.  _  The  Naos  rose  *'  like  a  tower 
to  the  height  of  sixty'cubits"  (Joseph.  B.J.rii.  10, 
§3,  ir^pypf  trapcarki^vtov  .  .  .  us  i^l^Korra  »^x«** 
d¥€(mitcira).  The  altar  and  the  offerings  were 
similar  to  those  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  place  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  was  "  a  single  lamp  of 
gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain."  The  service  was 
performed  by  priests  and  Levites  of  pure  descent;  and 
the  Temple  possessed  considerable  revenues,  whidi 
were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to  the  aidequate 

>  JowpnoB  In  one  place  (B.  J.  vil.  10,  ^2)  calls  him  *■  the 
SOD  of  Sioiun,"  and  lie  appears  under  the  same  name  to 
'eirlBh  lef^nds ;  but  it  Bocma  certain  that  tbto  wa<  a  mere 
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Efl^pi  to  keep  in  check  the  native  pofHilatioti.  | 
Atler  the  Return  the  siiiiit  of  commeroe  must  harp 
cootributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emiptmts ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  involred  \q 
the  flune  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of  Pn- 
Icstiue  till  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  There  caL- 
Bot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  Ha- 
sower  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and  the  mer^ 
Ud  of  its  existence  is  an  important  oonxideration  iu 
estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  finding 
their  way  to  the  west.  JudaUm  hod  secured  in 
old  times  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus  the 
first  instalment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A  prepu- 
ration  was  already  made  for  a  great  work  when  the 
founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  era  in  t)»e 
history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  Uie 
policy  of  all  great  conquerors,  incorporated  the  oon» 
quered  in  his  armies.  Samaritans  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XL  8,  $6)  and  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant,  xi.  8,  §5;  Hecat, 
op,  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  22)  are  mentioned  among  hia 
troops;  and  the  tradition  is  probably  true  which 
reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers  at  Alexandna 
(Joseph.  B.  /.  ii.  18,  §7 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  l>toleror 
Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in  Egy^^t 
both  by  force  and  by  policy;  and  their  nunj- 
ben  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  itn' 
statement  (Joi>eph.  Ant,  xii.  2,  §1)  that  Ptol.  Pbi- 
ladelphus  gare  freedom  to  120,000.  The  positiou 
occupied  by  Joseph  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4)  at  tlie 
couil  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  I.,  implies  that  the  Jem^ 
were  not  only  numerous  but  influential.  As  we 
go  onwards,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  peisecn- 
tion  of  Ptol.  Philo|iator  bear  witness  at  least  to  tl;^ 
great  number  of  Jewi&h  residents  in  Egypt  (3  Maci^, 
It.  15,  17),  and  to  their  dispersion  throughout  tlir 
Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  inhabitant» 
of  Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian 
sdliance  fied  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the  Syrian  rui« 
(cump.  Jerome  ad  Dan,  xi.  14,  who  is  howevi^i 
confused  in  his  account).  The  consideration  which 
their  leaders  must  have  thus  gained,  accounts  f<>i- 
the  rank  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is  said  to  have 
held  under  Ptol.  Philometor,  as  **  tutor  of  the  king*' 
(8i8^ic«Aof,  2  Maoc.  i.  10).  Tlie  later  history  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  has  been  noticed  before  (toI  . 
i.  p.  466).  They  retained  their  privileges  under  Ui« 
Romans,  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  iUegtU 
oppitesion  of  individual  governors,  and  quietly  %c- 
quiesced  in  the  foreign  dominion  (Joseph.  B,  J,  vii. 
10,  §1).  An  attempt  which  was  made  by  some  vf 
the  fugitives  from  Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in 
Alexandria  afUr  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  en- 
tirely fiuled ;  but  the  attempt  gave  the  Romans  itji 
excuse  for  plundering,  and  afterwards  (B.C.  71)  f<:<r 
ch»ing  entirely  the  Temple  at  Leontopolis  ( Joeeplu 
A  /.  vii.  10).  [B.  ¥.  W.J 

VTOLKMAI&inroktfuits:  Ptolemnu),  Thi^ 
article  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on  AOCHO, 
The  name  is  in  tact  an  interpolation  in  thi^ 
histoiy  of  the  place.  The  city  which  was  calK^L 
Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and  which  is 
again  the  Akia  or  St,  Jean  dTAcre  of  rrusadiciL: 
and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptolcmais  in  ttje 
Maced'^nian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former  t,f 
toese  periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  up"i» 
the  coast,  and  it  is  pit)minently  mentioned  in  V'f 
iirst  book  of  Maccabees,  v.  i:>,  .V),  x.  1,  58,  60, 
xii.  48.  In  the  latter  its  eminence  was  far  out- 
done Ly  Herod's  new  city  of  Caf^^arka.'    Still  in 
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*  It  Is  wurtl^  ul  iiottor  that  Herod,  uo  his  rrtem  from 
^laiy  toa^rla,  lanoeast  I*U>lcmals  (Joseph.  Ani.  xlv.  16.^1). 


th*  N.  T.  Ptolemais  is  a  marked  point  ii  St.  Paul'i 
traveb  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  must  hart 
passed  through  it  on  all  his  journeys  alon{  the 
great  ooast^rcMKl  which  connected  Caesarea  and  An- 
Uoch  (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xr.  2,  30.  xviii.  22); 
Emd  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  itineraries  (Wesseling,  Hin,  158, 
584).  But  it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi. 
7,  as  containing  \  Christian  community,  visited  lor 
one  day  by  St.  Paul.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
Ptolemais  by  sea.  He  was  then  on  his  return 
voyage  from  the  third  missionary  journey.  The 
last  harbour  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Caesaiea  (ver.  8),  and  thenoe  to  Jeru- 
ttlem  (ver.  17).  [J.  S.  H.] 

PU'A(mB:  ♦om(:  Phua)  properly  Puwah. 
Phcvah  the  son  of  laaachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PITAH  (nWB :  ^wd :  Phm).  1.  The  father 
of  Tola,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  laaciiar,  and  jndge 
of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1).  Li  the 
Vulgate,  instead  of  **  the  son  of  Uodo,"  he  is  called 
**  the  uncle  of  Abimelech ;"  and  in  the  LXX.  ToU 
is  said  to  be  '*  the  son  of  Phua,  the  son  (vlis)  of  his 
father's  brother ;"  both  versions  endeavouring  to 
render  **  Dodo**  as  an  appellative,  while  the  hitter 
introduces  a  renuurkable  genealogical  difficulty. 

2.  The  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  viL  1),  ebewheiv 
ttUed  PuuvAii  and  Pua. 

3.  (ny^B).  One  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom 
Iliaraoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male 
children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V. 
they  are  called  •*  Hebrew  midwives,"  a  rendering 
which  is  not  required  by  the  original,  end  which  is 
doubtful,  both  from  the  improUbility  that  the  king 
would  have  entrusted  the  execution  of  such  a  task 
to  the  women  of  the  nation  be  was  endeavouring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themselves  in  ver.  19,  **  for  the  Hebivw  women  are 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women;"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  bitter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  probability, 
Egyptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in  this  way, 
**  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  the  w<tmen  who 
acted  as  midwives  to  the  Hebrew  women,"  this 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  two,  Shiphmh  and  Puah, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  oiief  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profession ;  as  Aben  Exra  says, 
*•  They  were  chieft  over  all  the  midwives :  for  no 
doubt  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  midwives, 
but  the^e  two  wero  chiefs  over  them  to  give  tribute 
to  the  king  of  the  hire."  Aoconling  to  Jewish  tra* 
dition,  Shiphrah  was  Jochebed,  and  l*aah,  Miriam ; 
"  because,^'  says  l^ashi,  **  she  crud  and  talked  and 
murmured  to  the  child,  after  the  manner  of  the 
women  that  lull  a  weeping  infant."  The  origin  d 
all  this  is  a  play  upon  the  name  Puah,  which  ie 

^  derived  fVtmi  a  root  signifying  '*  to  cry  out,"  as  in 

,  Is.  xlii.  14.  and  uaed  in  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 

bleating  of  sheep.  [W.  A.  W.] 

PUBLICAN  (rcXi^mt:  pMkiamiM).  The 
word  thus  transUtcd  belongs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  class  designated 
by  the  firei'k  woM  weie  employed  as  collectors  ol 
the  I^inan  revenue.  The  Latin  word  from  whi^ 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  applied 
to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  financial  administration  of  the  Renea 
provinces  in  order  to  undentand  the  relatioo  of  tha 
two  ciasMTs  to  each  other,  aad  the  grouads  of  the 
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hiitii^d  iiivl   setjiii  which  ii]t|iear   m  tli«  N.  T.  to 
hflv<>  fnU«»ii  oii  tho  toniier. 

Thf  fli^tnmi  seitHte  h.iii  (bund  it  coiiveQient,  at  ti 
ppiionl  am  mrl'T  43t  if  not  earlier  tlian*  Uie  «eooDd 
Punic  war,  to  fiirm  the  tiectijafia  (dircn:!  taxes) 
ftiiti  UK  ptnioria  (custom*,  including  tlie  octr^ 
gtj  gtiCKU  earned  mto  or  out  of  dtie&j  to  capitalists 
who  undertook  to  par  a  given  sum  into  the  tmk' 
41117  fm  ptblimim)t  and  so  received  the  name 
of  ptibticani  (Li v.  xnii.  7>.  CodtraetK  of  thi£  kind 
fT«li  nAtumlij  into  the  lumdi  of  the  eqniiea,  as  tl>e 
ttdittt  dm  of  Romus*  Not  anfm^aeatjy  thnr 
went  beyond  ibe  meui*  of  anj  iodiridual  cnpiullst, 
and  A  jo)Dt«taok  oompftuj  (aodeias)  yn&  fonoed, 
wtth  one  af  the  piurtnen,  or  an  agent  appoiated  by 
iUho,  acting  m  namigtog  director  {magisttr ;  Cic 
*id  Din*  xiii.  9).  Uiider  thia  oHBoer,  who  resided 
cuininunly  at  Kom«t  tnmaactmg  the  bnuneas  of  the 
ooiii|rwujy,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  mnd  the 
Ikf,  were  the  mA-magisiri,  liTing  in  the  proyioces. 
Ttidcr  ihem,  in  Uke  manner,  were  the  portUora, 
the  actual  ciutoui-honae  officers  (douaoien),  who 
eiiamiJied  each  bale  of  goods  expoitod  or  importedf 
asMRsed  its  ralue  more  or  less  arbitiurilyt  wrote  out 
tlie  ticket,  and  coibrGfld  payment.  The  7«itt«r  w«r^ 
oommouJy  UAtives  of  the  province  in  which  th'  v 
we)«  «tAtioaed,  as  being  brought  doily  into  oonti 
with  all  cl[L%e»  of  the  papulation.  The  wo.  i 
rtKwtfaii  which  ctyioologicivlly  might  have  tueen 
used  of  tJie  pnblic'ini  properly  so  ailJod  (t«Aii, 
«)rf 0/404],  wuA  ufiflj  popularly,  and  in  the  N/T. 
exclusively,  of  tlie  portilores. 

The  piibiicam  were  thn&  an  im}>oHiint  section  of 
the  equestrian  onler.  An  onitor  wishing,  for  |>nlj- 
lical  pur|i06e«,  bi  court  that  onler^  might  describe 
Ihem  aa  '*  lias  (N|iiJtam  Romauorum,  (iiimmetitiLni 
dvil«ti&«  iimiumentum  BeipuWicae"  (Cic  pro 
PimhC,  9).  The  system  wa^,  however,  essentially 
h  vtcious  one,  the  most  deteartable,  perhaje,  ol  all 
modts  of  nmnagiuG^  a  rerenae  (oomp.  Adam  Smith* 
WealtU  0}  Natkmst  v.  2),  and  it  boie  it*  natuml 
fiutU.  The  pubiicani  were  banded  together  to 
support  each  other's  inteixst,  aod  at  ouoe  re&etited 
and  defied  all  interfeitiiice  (Liv,  xxv.  3).  They 
dtttnaaded  ievere  Uwa,  and  put  eveiy  such  law  iuio 
eie&utjoil.  Th«ir  ageols,  the  poriitwet,  were  eo- 
coumgeil  in  the  most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  ejcso 
1  jiKiK,  nuil  a  i-emoty  was  all  but  inipo»sil>ie.  The 
jMipular  ftH'liug  xtm  strong  even  against  the  a)uef^ 
trian  capitaliNts.  1'he  Alac^loniaus  complained,  a* 
iioon  n&  ihey  wtn'e  brought  under  Romim  gnvem* 
ment*  thai,  "  ubi  publiamiis  est,  ibi  aut  j\i&  pub* 
litium  vauura,  aut  libertas  aociis  nulla"  (Liv.  ilv. 
IB)*  Ooero,  in  writing  to  bis  brotlui  i.ui  \hHs.t. 
i.  1,  tl),  spcAks  of  the  ditHculty  > 
pt^>lic\ini  within  bounds,  and  yet  not  o 
fM  the  hardest  task  of  tlie  governor  of  a  |ijo\ iivv. 
Tacitus  counted  it  aii  one  bright  fuatui'e  of  the  ideal 
lile  of  a  people  unlike  his  own,  thnt  thei^  ^'  ot^- 
\  ublicamia  att«nt  '*  {,Qenn.  2^).  For  i\  muujnnl 
tht?  capricious  lib^Ntdtsm  of  Nero  leiJ  htm  to  mXx'x- 
taiii  the  thought  of  sweeping  away  the  whole  *ys- 
tetc  iff  f4frtaruif  but  the  cons^rvatiatn  of  thi<  soniilc,, 
servile  as  it  was  in  all  tliiogs  duu  it^w  iu  arm 
apiiust  it,  ami  tlie  scheme  was  drtip|ic<l  (Tac«  Ann 
tiii,  50):  and  the  **  imujodcslia  publiLsuionim 
{ib.)  rmuined  unchecked. 
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the  father  of  a  liabbi  that,  having  liei'n  a  pubhi^an 
ftir  thirteen  years,  he  hud  hiiispneU  instt-atl  of  ii- 
creasing  the  pifssure  of  tax:ilioii  'i'*uf.;>  (The 
references  are  t4iken,  for  the  most  |Nirt,  from  Light- 
fbot) 

The  clam  thus  practieally  excommunicated  fur- 
Dished  some  of  tlie  ciirlio^t  diM'ipl<>s  both  of  the 
Daptiiit  and  of  Our  Loi-d.  Like  the  outlying,  so- 
called  **dangei-ou»  chissos*'  of  other  timw,  they 
•rere  at  least  free  fn»m  hypocrisy.  Whatever  m<>- 
ndity  they  had,  was  real  and  not  conventional.  We 
may  think  of  the  liaptist's  preaching  as  having  been 
to  them  what  Wesley*s  was  to  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood  or  the  Cornish  mini-rs.  The  Publican  who 
jried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  '*  (lod  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  "  (Luke  xviii.  U\\  may  be  taken  us 
the  representative  of  thoee  who  had  come  under  this 
tiiHueiK^  (Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  Galilaeaii  A&her- 
men  had  probably  leanit,  even  before  their  Master 
taught  them,  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the 
Publicans  who  with  them  h;id  been  hharers  in  the 
«nm«  baptism.  The  Publicans  (Matthew  perhaiv 
unong  them),  had  probably  gone  back  to  their  work 
leaniing  to  exact  no  more  tlian  what  was  appointc^l 
ttiem  (Luke  iii.  13).  Howe\'er  startling  the  choice 
3t'  Mattliew  the  publican  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the  Pharisees,  we  have 
no  trace  of  any  perplexity  or  otienoe  on  the  port  of 
Die  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zarchaeus  as  an  Apx''*'*^*^'^' 
f  Luke  xix.  2),  implies  a  gradation  of  some  kind 
unong  the  persons  thua  employed.  Possibly  tlie 
balsam  trade,  of  which  JeriiHio  was  the  centre,  may 
have  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  wns  one  of 
the  tHb-ftukjistri  in  immeiliate  communicati«in  with 
the  Bumiu  at  Kome.  That  it  was  possible  for  even 
•  Jewish  publican  to  attain  considerable  wealth,  we 
find  from  the  history  of  John  the  r^KAmif  (Joseph. 
^.  y.  ii.  14,  §4),  who  acts  with  the  len^ling  Jews 
and  ofien  a  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  the  I*nxninitor, 
(lessius  Florus.  The  tact  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  city  of  the  prie»ta — 12,(^H)  are  said  to  have 
lived  there—gives,  it  need  hanily  be  sai<l,  a  9({iei-i»l 
aigliiHcance  to  Our  Loiti's  prefen-noe  of  the  house 
of  Zacchaeiis.  [K.  H.  P.J 

PUB'IilUfl    (n^Aioj ;    Pttf'IiHs).     The  chief 
man — prolwhly  the  governor — of  Melita,  wht>  n»- 
oeiveil  ami  \o>\ffo\  St.  Paul  an<i  hLs  companions  on  the 
occasion  of  their  being  shipwn<cko«l  otV  that  i^iliuhl 
(Acts  xxviii.  7).    It  M^m  :tp}H»red  that  ht>  wa.s  en- 
tertaining an  angel  un:iu\u«'>,  fur  St.  Paul  g;ive  proof 
oi  his  divine  coranii.s.si(in  by  niinicuUniNly  lieding 
the  father  of  PuMiu.t  of  a  fivi-r,  and  aJfliTwanbi  | 
working  other  ciirt>s  on  the  Mik  who  were  hroii^lit 
unto  him.     PuMitis  {H.o.sessi.'d  pio{>city  in  Melita : 
the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is  **  the  lir>t  »f 
the  island;**  and  two  iiL-^riipt.ous,  one  in  (invk, 
the  other  in  Litin,  have  been  found  at  iVtti  Vivchia, 
fai  which  that  upiviuntly  official  title  (Hvur> ;  AlfoiTl. .  : 
Publius  may  ptM-iiap«  have  U-<ni  the  iiel<-ir-ite  of  the 
Roman  praetor  of  Sicily  to  whoM^jiiriN  lift  ion  Mflita  j 
or  Malta  beloni;eil.    'I'liif  Koni.in  Mai  tyrolo^ie.t  asM-vt 
that  be  w:is  tlic  first  b:>liop  of  tiio  i^l.ul•t,  ;ui<i  tlHit  | 
hi  was  afleiwiinis  :i|>|Kiiiitiil  t4>  oiin-ii-^i  Ihniiv-^ius  a'^ 
uof  Athens,    ."^t.  JeiianoriHiinUati.ulit.iin  th.it  ' 
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he  was  crowned  with  mai-tvrdom  (I)e  Viris  fllurt. 
xix. ;  liai-on.  i.  fj.'H).  '  [K.  H— s.") 

PU'DEXS  'no^j:  Pwiens),  a  airistiaa 
friend  of  Timothy  at  Kt»me.  St.  Paul,  writing  al>out 
A.D.  08,  fays,  *'  Kubiilus  gretteth  Uiee,  and  Puiienh, 
and  Linus,  and  CLiuiiia'*  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  He  it* 
commemorated  hi  the  Byzantine  Church  on  April 
14th  ;  in  the  lUiman  Church  on  May  19th.  He  is 
incluiieil  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples  giwn 
by  PiieuiIo-Iiip)ioIytus.  Phpebroch,  the  Bollaiidist 
editor  [Acta  Stmctumm,  Maii,  toe  iv.  p.  290), 
while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distinguishes 
between  two  saints  of  tliis  name,  both  Komsn 
s<.'nators ;  one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of 
St.  Paul,  martyred  under  Nero;  the  other,  tlie 
grandson  of  the  foi-mer,  living  aUnit  A.n.  I.'hj, 
the  £ither  of  Novatus,  Timothy,*  Praxedia,  and 
I'udentiana,  whose  hou^,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Vimiiml  hill  and  the  tlsquiline,  served  in  his 
lifetime  for  the  assembly  of  Iwcman  Chri^tiaius,  and 
allerwanLi  gave  place  to  a  chui-ch,  now  the  church 
of  S.  Pudenciaiia,  a  sliort  distance  at  the  back  of 
the  IVasilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  t^rlier  writers 
(as  Baronius,  Aim.  44,  §01 ;  Ann.  :>9,  §14 ;  i4fiM. 
lt>2)  are  di}ipoi«eil  to  believe  in  the  exi>tencc  of 
one  Pud  ens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  ob- 
senred  (F.  tie  Monceaux,  KccL  Chriditmne  ret^rig 
liritnnniciu  incnmibulif  Toumay,  1014  ;  tlstiusor 
his  eilitor;  Abp.  Parker,  l)t  Antiquit.  Hritnnn, 
Keel.  lOO.');  M.  Alford,  Anmtlci  Krc.  Urit,  loO:i; 
Camden,  /?ri/<inm^i,  1580)  that  Martial,  the  ^^ulish 
poet,  who  went  ia  llome  A.D.  00,  or  earlier,  in  his 
2.')rd  year,  and  dwelt  there  fur  nearly  fotiy  yeirs, 
mentioiLM  two  cnntcmi>nrarieM,  Pudens  and  Chiudia, 
as  husbtuid  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  VS) ;  that  he  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i.  32,  iv.  29, 
V.  48,  vi.  58,  vii.  1 1 ,  97  ;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Kufina 
in  viii.  60,  xi.  h'^\  ami,  it  might  be  added,  Linus, 
in  i.  70,  ii.  54,  iv.  00,  xi.  2.'i,  xii.  49.  That  Timothy 
and  Martiid  should  have  each  three  frien>U  be:iring 
the  same  names  at  the  same  time  ami  place  is  at 
least  a  /ery  singiiLir  coinddeniv.  The  {loet's  Pudeuk 
was  hU  iiitiiiuite  aa{uaintamv,  an  ailmiring  critic 
of  his  opt^^nims,  an  immonU  man  if  jud;^!  by  the 
(Thri.Ntiaii  rule.  He  wsis  an  Cinbrian  and  a  soldier: 
til^t  he  .ipjiears  as  a  a-nturion  iispiiing  to  Iwcoine 
a  piimipilus ;  at^erwai^Ls  he  is  on  niihUry  duty  in 
the  ivni(*te  noitli;  an*!  the  |ioot  \w\va  th.it  on  hif 
retuni  theiuv  he  may  be  laiiieii  to  Eipie-^trian  rank 
His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of  liiitiiJi  biith, 
of  reniaik:ihlo  li»>auty  and  wit,  and  the  mothei  of  a 
tiouri^l)iii>;  family. 

A  Latin  in-jcrlption'*  found  in  172.1  at  riii'ln-^rer 
iMUiiecLs  a  [Pud}  ns  with  Britain  an<l  with  tin  Clau- 
dian  iLinie.  It  coniineinoiuti'S  the  crt*«tior  of  a 
ten»|ili'  by  a  i;»:ild  of  iiu  }ient«»rs,  with  th^*  s.i..itii>ii 
of  Kiii'^  TiU'iius  CbudiiLs  Co):idul>nus.  the  sue  i«>tiii; 
the  pU  of  [ruilj«-iis  the  mhi  of  Pu.lrntiniis.  Cn^'i- 
duhtius  was  a  native  king  ap(Hiiiiti-<l  ami  <«iip|-Mt*^i 
hy  lii»nje  (Tar.  J'/nV.r/.i,  14i.  He  rfi!:i.nl  with 
dtl.','Jiti-l  i-iwi-r  pioUil.ly  liMm  A.r».  Wl  to  a.i>.  7»i. 
It  h<-  h.ul  a  dauirhter  she  woiilil  inheiit  tlie  name 
Cl.iutla  .li.d  miL,ht,  |H>iiia|«  iis  a  ho^Llgl•,  L<  tducatci 
at  Vjm\w. 

*  H>  have  a  hJn?Ml.ir  inmU-'l  l-  thlj*  In  th.-  f^t.-mios  I  *  "fN/'i'limn  et  Mini-rvai*  trnii'lum  rpr>i  salufi*  iji-niui 
vy  ■•Aw«  ■nKmvtianyTk.  njonVli«ri.>l  l)y  Snet..j»IUN  m  |  di>itu»f.  aurtoiiUir  I  iN  rUCUnilii  n'.ijti<lu»iiii  tnri*  Jfj;*!! 
n««Ud  liy  thi>  dlies  ot  Asia  to  Saliliitui,  th-  (uilirr  of  j  miKM^ti  hi  lUltJi-olU  ,uiuiii  f.il>r»runi-ti|iii  in  r..  >  r4KTli 

Kniiij<li>i><Ml  itu.t%«rtini,i|<>iunU>iiri-aii)[i*ii<1jrnti',  fuilea* 
II lied  the  Uospi  I  in  ■  lini  hhu."     K  ri>nii'i  oi  the  >Ii>ih*  mum  l>r«  k>  ii  i-fl.  aiul  lli» 
I  ktirm  wituMi  l>raii(et«  hs^e  Uin  ntiHTtt^l ^n cvukctiiru. 


I  (Hort.  »>*;».  I  ^ 
•  This  TlnMthy  i*j  wild  tu  Uave  pi  i- 


^0  PHHITES.  THE 

Anrth^r  link  *j^fn*   in  ocvj**^  th«  RoRmnising ' 
B  I  >  L  ClfiU'Jku  Kuliba  Rtid  v'ith  ' 

1  ivip,  quot<Wl   hj  Kabridu*, 

/.  ..     , J .  I    -,:     The  wift?  cf  Avilus  Plau-  j 

titift,  who  GonimaudL'd  in  BritAin  fjiom  A..D.  43  ta 
A.T>»  52^  was  Poinpouui  (jitieeiiwi,  anti  the  Rufi  wftrw  I 
a  brunch  of  her  hoiuae.     She  wna  accused  at  Home, ' 
A.D,  57,  on  a  cnpital  chaige  of  "  foreign  •npersti- 1 
tiott;**    WAS  acquitted,  and  lived  for  nearly  foitj 
jiurs  m  ft  ctat^  of  anAtere  aiul  mj»tcnau«  ineliui' 
choly  (Tttc  Arm,  liii.  32).     We' know  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (irri.  13)  tlint  the  Bufi  were 
well  repi-esexited  om^ng  the  Konuio  Chrifiliacu  in 
A,l>.  58, 

Modem  rcsearchet  Among  the  Colafribariii  at  Rome 
i[jprc|mated  U>  members  of  tlie  Impct-ial  household 
hi*vc  brought  to  hgiit  aa  iiucnpUou  iu  which  the 
nnute  of  Pudeiis  occurs  ta  that  of  a  aervruit  of 
Tiberiits  or  Claudttu  (Journal  ofCiaaicalandSticrifid 
Pkiloloify^  \\'.  76). 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St.  Paure 
rutlens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen  tmmesalte  ia  ! 
not  iJbaolutely  pmved,  jet  it  is  ditficult  to  beJieve  \ 
that  thejse  factii  odd  nothing  to  our  knowWge  of 
the  friond  of  Paul  aud  Timoth j\  Futtuie  discoYcriei 
may  go  beyoud  them,  and  dteide  the  quehtion*  Thej 
are  treated  at  great  length  in  a  pnnip!d(.'t  eDtitit^ 
Claudia  aiirf  Pudem,  by  ^rchdencuo  Williams, 
IJandovary.  1841*,  pp.  59 ;  and  more  brieUy  by 
IVflU  Alfoid.  Greek  Tettameni,  tii.  104,  e.i.  lt<56 ; 
and  by  Conybearc  and  Uowson,  Life  of  St,  Patit^ 
iL  594,  ed.  1858.  They  are  ingeniourfv  woTen  into 
a  pleaisiug  romance  by  a  writer  in  tfie  Quarterly 
Unieuft  rol,  97 »  pp.  100-105,  See  also  Ussher, 
£iict,  BriL  AtUiquiitites^  §3^  and  StilUn^fleet's  An^ 
tiQUitkt,  [W.  T.  B.] 

PU'HITES,  THE  (Wan :  Ui^iBlfLi  Mts, 

*H4n9tiv*.  Aphiftf^ei},  A(xordir]g  to  1  Chr.  fi.  r>3, 
the  **  Puhite^  "  or  •*  Piithite:!  *'  belonged  lo  the 
iKmiJies  of  Kirjuth-jearim*  There  i*  a  Jewi«n  trndi^ 
i\&a,  embodied  jd  the  Tnrgian  of  I\.  JoaepA,  that 
tboe  families  of  KirJ!ith-Jeanm  were  the  torn  of 
Moses  whom  Zippi^i  bare  him,  and  that  from 
them  were  des<'endiMl  the  disciplea  of  the  piDpheta 
of  Zxiruh  and  KahtaoL 

PUL  (TIB:  ♦o«5«;  some  cold.  ♦oi5«:  Africa), 
a  country  or  nation  ojice  mi^jitioned«  if  the  Ma»oMic 
text  be  here  connect,  in  th«  Bible  (Is.  hvi,  19). 
The  name  k  the  Jisme  a»  that  of  Pul,  king  of  Afsyiia. 
It  i«  spoken  of  with  distant  rnitious :  '*  the  nations 
(O^in).  [to]  Tanhiah,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw 

the  bow,  [to]  Tabal,  and  Jaran,  [to]  the  isle* 
R&r  off."  If  a  Alizraite  Lud  be  intended  [LuD, 
LUDiu],  Pul  may  be  Afncm,  It  has  aocoixlingiy 
been  comptu^ed  by  Bochtut  (Phalcff,  iv.  26)  and  J.  I), 
Micliaelifi  {Spiciletj.  i.  *256 ;  U.  114)  witli  the  iiil:Lud 

Philae,  called  in  Coptic  ReX^-Kt  HiXa^K, 
III  A  A.K^  1  the  hierogl  jphic  tuime  being  fclliLKK, 
P-tELCK,  EELEK-T.  U  it  be  not  Atrlcan,  the 
identity  with  the  king's  b:une  is  t4  be  noted,  as  we 
find  Shiiliak  (pB'^K')  m  the  nnine  cf  a  kin^  of  Egypt 
cf  Babylonian  or  Asayiian  raoe,  and  Shefthnk 
ClJwTC'),  which  soiiM  rashly  take  to  be  artificially 
ibrmed  afUr  the  cabbali^tifi  manoer  fitim  Babel 


PUL 

(^31).  fkr  WtXjlmt  itwif,  tilt  4lff<?««i  •  Ihi  i 

tetter  probiMy  ^wlrim^  ft«ni  tht  irrtnm  ear  fa 
lAkun  fjom  tli«  Ejg^gmat  i^H£:s^£^'K.  U  (^ 
of  ShtHliok,  th«  nJiinc  TAK^XAT  h»  boa  i 
Tni«l  by  Hircb  with  fi^nm  «C  Hal  i^  ^  tij 


^5* 


aX:>^3)  which  Ge*emita  haa  li»pufk(t  l»  It 
with  the  tirKi  part  of  the  mmt  «r  T\^  M 
(TAis,  *,  v.V 

T.  -  %iasc|«l»|]Biiail 

h..  :l,j   /  \  '■    J^ 

tu    -  -  ,  -       .-  ob«ma(7ln.^ 

y\B),  that  ♦OTA  C9ould  be  eastly  c^mgtimM 
by  the  en  or  uf  a  oespfyiut.      Y<<  ia 
Put  mid  Lud  occur  together  (J^ .  lArt.  f ;  It.  Gil 
10,01.  fi).    [Lrm*i,1    *rbedrai8»lw 
name  15  I  with  oaidm  or 4flipHiaaiifi 

poitrtnn , 


.  1  r 


•^  Otlur  raadinca  of  Uila  i 


<ar  If  ceftMD  1km  ««i  |r^ 
nr  pciypit  fca  mnaiai  fWUM 

t).>  rPfit.     [PmctO      *'- 

Aisyriaa  kinn.    ■'  *     '   •h*  ginA  «f  w«p- 

mentroned   in  H^   wh  aa  < 

agninst  Men/iJ  i  j   '^f  LmJ,  aboMl  l 

Meoahem   appefuv    fc»  "luire     t&bmt«rf  a 

which   was   alrettdy    induded    aomflg  Um  i« 

deucies  of  AasyHa  ;  for  aa  Arty  aa  IjC  9tK  M 

gave   tribate   to  ShaU 

king  (aee  vol.  i.  p,    t296>,  and  If  /i 

ihe  aeema  to  hare  b«cQ,  a  regular 

the  bigionini^  &f  the  mgn  of^  Aa^li^  (AA 

8amana,  which   lay  betwam  J 

can   icsLixalj  have   borD    Indiqwdnf     IMri 

AMyrian  ay»t«n]  the  mooante  «f  Ifikaiarj  Mf 

dam«,  on  aaoending  the  thiooa^  ff^  ^  ^ 

hrmation   ia  their  ^dugdatam*'  t^  t^  ^ 

mount,  and  only    t«cai»«  #wt 

it.     We  may  gather  from  2    . 

Metmhem  neglect  (!<i  to  tnake    x 

to  hia  lifg^  lord,  Pul — «  U9^i^ 

h- 

tflld.     l^iiw    if  U«tt«    Ifphaali  i«  like  m 

TiphdBih  of  1  K.  iv,  24,  wh>*?h  »• 

— and  it  ii  quit«  u 

that  there  were   tn 

613),  —  we  Tr-'^' 

attacked  tha 

while  of  their 

recovering  in  ' 

hie  kingiloni  I 

tlm  may  liave   L*t»?ti,     i 

upon  MeoAhem  as  a  rrb^l 

an  army  into  PoleMtti^  tli  :..^  i-..,-^ 

lun  lerolt,  when  Mtmnhcm  tetfiva  1 

snhiniiiio<u,  and  liATisig  <x4lceM  hf  I 

tAi  the  Urge  auic  o€  a  UKmaa "     * 

ptud  it  aY«r  ta  the  Aiwyriaa 

ficuted  th^'——  "  « n  **  confifia  "^  km  i 

ia  ail  til.  xmil,  uBof  P&L 

moQiimn  iriog,  wba0i»'i>i 

doubtt'ully  4&     rtii-^^i«A  '      ' 


s  an  #otw,  •ouAa,  aad       fc  rbto  U  |.rrUa|»a  ImpiM  In  tHr  ww4i  ' 
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period  when  Pul  mtm  haTe  reigneil.  This  moti.ircb 
It  the  gnindwn  of  SlialmaneHer  (the  BInck  ObeiinJc 
kins:,  who  wan«d  with  Henhadad  and  Haxael,  and 
took  tribute  from  Jehn),  while  he  in  certainl?  an^ 
terior  to  the  whole  line  of  monarch^  forming  tne 
lower  djniwty — Tiglath-pileaer,  Shalmaneeer,  Sar- 
pHi,  Ac.  His  probable  date  therefore  is  n.c.  8«X)-750, 
while  Pul,  as  we  hnye  ssen,  ruled  over  Assyria  in 
B.C.  770.  The  Hebrew  aoir.e  Pul  is  undoubtedly 
curtailed  ;  for  no  Assjrrian  name  consists  of  a  tingle 
dement.  If  we  take  the  "  Phalos  "  or  •«  Phaloch  " 
of  the  Septuagint  as  probably  nearer  to  the  <»iginal 
type,  we  have  a  form  not  very  dilferent  from  Vul- 
h»ah  or  /va-4u8h.  If,  on  these  grounds,  the  idcoti- 
fication  of  the  Scriptural  Pul  with  the  monumental 
Vui-iush  be  regarded  as  establiithed,  we  may  gire 
some  further  particulars  of  him  which  possess  oon- 
•idenble  interest.  Vul-imh  reigned  at  Calah 
{Nimnuf)  from  about  u.c.  800  to  B.C.  750.  He 
ata  es  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein 
he  took  Damascus;  and  that  he  received  tribute 
from  the  Med«(,  Armenians,  Phoenicians,  Samaritans, 
Dimasoenes,  Philistines,  and  iCdomitet.  He  also 
tells  us  that  he  invaded  Babylonia  and  received  the 
■ubmission  of  the  Chaldeans.  Hb  wife,  who  appears 
to  have  occupied  a  position  of  more  eminence  than 
any  other  wife  of  an  Assyrian  monarch,  bore  the 
name  of  Semiramis,  and  is  thought  to  b«  at  once 
the  Babylonian  queen  of  Herodotus  (i.  184),  who 
lived  six  generations  before  Cyrui,  and  the  pro- 
totype of  that  earlier  sovereign  of  whom  Ctesias 
told  such  wondeiful  stories  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4-20), 
and  who  long  maintained  a  gi^eat  local  reputation 
in  Western  Asia  (Stnib.  xvi.  1,  §2).  It  U  not  im- 
probable that  the  real  Semiramis  was  a  Babylonian 
prinoMs,  whom  Vttl-btsh  nuuried  on  his  reduction 
of  the  country,  and  whose  son  Nubonataar  (accord- 
ing to  a  further  conjecture)  he  nlaoed  upon  the 
Babylonian  throne.  He  calls  himself  in  one  inscrip* 
tion  **  the  monarch  to  whose  son  Asthur,  the  chief 
of  the  god5,  has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon." 
He  was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his 
raoe.  The  list  of  Assyrian  monumental  kings,  which 
la  traceable  without  a  break  and  in  a  direct  line  to 
him  from  his  seventh  ancestor,  here  comes  to  a  stand ; 
DO  ton  of  Vvl-htsh  it  found ;  and  Tiglath-pilcser, 
who  teemt  to  have  been  Vul'lush*s  successor,  is 
evkiently  a  usurper,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of 
hit  Cither  or  ancestors.  The  drcumstancet  of  Vui- 
iuah*8  death,  and  of  the  revolution  which  ettablished 
the  lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known, no  aiTount  of  them  hanng  come  down  to 
m  upon  any  good  authority.  Not  much  value  can 
be  attached  to  the  stntement  in  Agnthias  (ii.  25, 
p.  119)  that  the  Inst  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
iQOceeded  by  his  own  ganlener.  [(S.  K.] 

PUL8E  (OyTT ,  tSro'Ua,  and  D^3inT,  zir'dntm : 
Irvpia;  Theod.  trwdpfiara:  ieguinimie)  OLxnn  oalj 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  translation  of 
the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
b  "ieods^'  of  any  kind.  The  xir^Vn  on  whirh 
••  the  four  chikiren  "  thrived  for  ten  davs  is  perh.i|» 
B3t  to  be  re>tricted  to  wh.it  we  now  undenttaod  by 
**  pulae,"  t.  e,  the  grains  of  leguminous  vegetables: 
tiM  term  proobbly  includes  eiiible  seeds  in  general. 
G^Mnius  iranalatet  ths  wordt  **  vegetables,  herUt, 
Midi  as  art  tatn  in  a  half-&ct,  as  opposed  to  Hesih 
■nd  more  ddicate  food."  Probably  the  term  denotct 
ciioouked  graint  of  any  kind,  whether  barley,  wheat, 
roUkt,  v«cne»,  kc.  [W.  H.] 

riTM8IIMENT8.      The   eailiost    theory  of 
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F  punithment  current  among  mankind  b  doubtlea 
the  on*  of  limple  retaliation,  **  blood  for  bJooi* 
TBLOOru  Kevenoer  op],  a  view  which  in  a 
Ufflited  ibrm  appeara  even  in  the  BJosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scriptuiv,  next  to  the  Fall 
itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.  His  pun* 
ishment,  however,  was  a  substitute  for  the  retalia- 
tion which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
hand  of  man,  and  the  ouu-k  set  on  him,  whatever  ii 
was,  served  at  once  to  designate,  protect,  and  per- 
haps correct  the  criminal.  That  death  was  regarded 
as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears  pbin 
from  the  remark  of  Lamech  ((ten.  iv.  24).  In  the 
post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retrilution 
by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  caxe  of  an  offend- 
ing animal,  for  blood  shed,  b  clearly  laid  down 
(Oen.  ix.  5,  6) ;  but  its  terms  give  no  sanction  to 
that  "  wild  justice "  executed  even  to  the  present 
day  by  individuals  and  families  on  their  own  behalf 
by  so  many  of  the  uncivilixed  races  of  mankind. 
The  prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  retribution  due  for 
blooilshed  may  be  renuu-ked  as  arising  among  tlie 
brethren  of  Joseph  in  reference  to  tlieir  virtual  fra- 
tricide ((Jen.  xlii.  21). 

Patting  onwards  to  MoMiic  timet,  we  find  the 
tentenoe  of  capital  punishment,  in  the  ivum  of  murder, 
plainly  bid  down  in  the  law.  The  murderer  wat 
to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  shouM  have  taken 
refuge  at  (lod's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city,  and  the 
same  principle  wat  to  be  carried  out  even  in  the 
case  of  an  onimal  (Elx.  xxi.  12, 14, 28, 36 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  21 ;  Num.  xav.  31 ;  Deut.  xix.  11, 12 :  an<l  see 
I  K.  ii.  28,  34). 

I.  The  following  offences  aUo  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  iiarent  (Ex.  xxi. 

15,  17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14, 16,  23:  see  Philo, 
r.  if.  iii.  25  ;  I  K.  xxi.  10  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  66). 

3.  Sabbath-breaking  i  Num.  xv.  32-36  ;  Kx.  xxxi. 
14,  XXXV.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  fiiLv  pretension  to  f  rophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  I.ev.  xx.  27;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii. 
20 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (I.ev.  xx.  10;  Deut  xxii.  22:  wt 
John  viii.  5,  and  Joeteph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §1). 

6.  Unchastity,  a,  previous  to  marriage,  but  de 
tected  afterwards  (Deut.  xxii.  21 ).  6.  In  a  betrothed 
woman  with  some  one  not  atHanced  to  her  (ib.  ver. 
23).  c.  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9). 

7.  Hajie  (Deut.  xxii.  25). 

8.  Incestuous  and  uniwtural  connexioot  {\jtir, 
IX.  11,  14,  16;l!:x.  xxiL  19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Idobtnr,  actual  or  virtual,  in  anv  shape 
(I-ev.  XX.  2; 'Deut.  xiii.  6.  10,  15,  xvu.  2-7 :  m« 
Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain   cases  ^Deut.  xix. 

16,  19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  menticoeJ  at  being  'a 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishnv^nt 
by  the  hand  either  of  (lod  or  of  man,  as  i6.)  (i^u. 
Kxxviii.  24;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  25;  i8.)  <ien.  xix., 
KXXTiii.  10;  (5.)  Gen.  xii.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

II.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  offences,  some 
of  them  incliuled  in  this  liitt,  which  are  nanned  in  the 
l4iw  as  involving  the  penalty  of  **  cutting  *  off  fhmi 
the  people."     On  the  meaning  of  this  exprestMU 
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thiity-'nii  or  thirty-M¥€n  cv-**  in  the  PCTttnt<?uch  in 
whiJi  IhiJi  fomiuU  i*  uwd,  which  may  he  thua 
r-bis^tied ;  a.  Bierti.k  of  Morals.  6.  Ereaci  of  Co- 
roEiMiU    c.  Broach  ot'RilLiii]. 

I,  Wilful  iin  10  getuemJ  (Kwoi.  it,  30,  31). 
*]5  caM9  of  Inoeatuous  or  tiudeia  t^^nmuloti 
Xiv.  xriii.  m,  and  ix.  9-151). 

a,  *t0ndpc«racision  (Geo.  xviL  14;  Eje.  If,  24) ♦ 
Keglect  of  PnsMTer  (Num,  ii,  13), 
^Subbttth-bmikitig  (Ki»  nil*  14). 
N^i^leet  of  Atonemeoi-dii^  (Ler*  xKul.  29). 
fWoik  d«ii>  on  thnt  daj  (Lev.  Jtiiii.  30)- 
•fChiMi-eo  ojlered  to  Moleci*  (Lct,  ii.  3). 
•f  Witiciwirftft  (Lev.  xi.  6). 

ADomtiU|![  n  itniDgear  rltll  holf  os)  (iux. 
XIX.  a3). 
fi.     Eating  WvoiiQd  brend  duriiig  Fas»TCf  (Ex. 
lii.  15,  19). 
Eolhif  fiit  of  iacnlta»  (Lev.  vii.  25), 
EilJi^  blood  (l^v*  vii.  27 t  xvii„  I4)p 
^I^Btiiig  Kici-jliloe  in  oil  uDclflLD   oonditioj} 
(Ler.  Tii.  2a,  2  U  idi.  3,  4,  9). 
OfTering  too  latt  (L«v.  lix,  S). 
Irlaki&g   holy    ointment   for  pdvAt^    use 

(Ki.  XII,  'd2,  33). 
Mnkiiig  perfbint  for    private    ose    (Ex. 

*«.  38). 
Neglict  of  purification  in  general  (Nnm, 

J II.  13,  ao). 
Not  bringing  oUTering  ofler  alayiog  &  beo^ 

for  food  (Lev.  rvli.  9). 

Koi^  slaying  the  anirajil  ai  the  tabernAcl^^ 

door  (Lev,  ivii,  4), 

*f  Touching  hoi  J  thingp  ill^giillf  (NoiD.  iv. 

15,  IB*  '20  £  ftod  3Bft  2  aim.  id*  7 ;  2  Chr. 

^m.  21). 

In  0*e  foregoing  lut*  wblob,  it  will  be  peen,  ii 

chifistlied  nccoixting  to  the  view  frupposed  to  be  taken 

by  the  Law  of  the  pnnciple  of  ffl^iidemnntion,  ih* 

Bises  mjirieti  with  •  ai'e  (a)  thoci?  which  aie  in- 

pres^lf  threiit«iied  or  iictusdiy  vbited  wilb  dcntb, 

u  well  as  Willi  cutting  oil'.     In  those  tb)  marked 

t  the  band  of  God  is  cjtprisnlj  niun^  na  the  instni- 

miail  of  ejtecutton.    We  thus  tind  that  of  (ti)  th^j-e 

jLr«  in  dma  l,  7  cate&f  oil  named  in  Lev.  xx.  9-16. 

dio,     2,  4  oaf«>f 

do.     3^  2  coseB, 

while  of  (6)  w«  6]>d  in  d^iia  2,  4  cnns,  of  whiob 

3  beJotig  msQ  to  (a}^  and  In  cUih  3^  1  cc^ae.     The 

qtiestiott  tA  b«  determined  is,  whether  the  phmne 

**  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mesn,  death  in  nil  (A5es,.  and 

to  siToid  that  conclusion  Le  Clprc,  Michael ts^  nnd 

others,   hAve  iuggwtel  thnt  in  sotJjo  cfthem,  the 

I'^rvmonial  ontsi,  it  wa&  intended  to  be  oom^tited 

for  biinishmftit  or  privutjon  of  civil  rights  fMieb. 

Lmr4  of  Ma«^j  §'i37,  voL  iii.  p,  436,  bans,). 

FUbbiuitia]i  writeit  explaincfi  **  cutting  olT*'  to  mcftn 

eic»niimiiTii(mLioo^  and  Inid  down  thi'e?  dcgiti^  of 

tt! verily  as  belonging  to  il  (SeUien,  de  i^^yn.  i.  fi), 

[A N ATH EMA.]  But  mo«t  commentatoni  ngree,  thnt , 

in  accordance  with  the  pntn^fachff  meaning  of  H?b. 

Jt.  28,  the  wdtetioe  of'*  cutting  off"  mii«i  be  und^^ 

Srto^  to  Iw  deatb^puniBhmeiil  of  aome  flort.     Saal- 

Rchilti  eiplaini  il  to  be  prcmntrite  daith  by  GofB 

hand,  as  if  God  took  into  hii  aviti  htuid  mt^U  oii^ 

of  L^remoni^  delilentent  as  wo«ld  cnstlc  difficulty 

for  human  judgei  to  dedd&     Knohel  iLiiuks  daslh- 

piinifihment.  aheoltitely  ia  meant.     .So  Coiti.  k  La> 

piU  mid   Cwdd,     .lahn  f'Xpl;uiti,  tHl  viUm  Gmi 

a  md  til  cnt  otf,  an  act  of  diriu?  l'ravidmk.«  m 
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have  thought  it  was  uever  used  eioq>t!ng  after 
death.  A  tower  of  burning  embers  is  roeutionotl 
ill  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-8.  The  Rabbinical  account  of 
burning;  07  means  of  molten  lead  poured  down  the 
tiaoat  has  no  authority  in  Scripture. 

(4.)  IJeath  by  the  stoord  or  apear  is  named  in  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27 ;  Num.  xjv.  7;)  but 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  r^urded  as  exceptional ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  r^;al  and  post-Baby- 
looian  times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  4, 
Jer.  zxvi.  23  ;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  12,  xx.  22 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  33,  xxii.  18;  Judg.  ix.  5;  2  K.  x.  7;  Matt, 
xiv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one  case  of 
assassination,  either  with  or  without  l^;al  forms,  is 
included. 

(5.)  Strangling  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud, 
and  then  stmngling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Goodwyn,  M.  and  A.  p.  122 ;  Otho,  Lex. 
Rab,  8.  v.  **  Sup'plicia ; "  Sanhcdr.  vii.  3  ;  Ker  Por- 
ter, Trav.  ii.  177 ;  C.  B.  Micha«lis,  D0  Judiciis, 
ap.  Tott,  Syll,  Camm.  iv.  §10,  12). 

This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
thority. 

(6.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments, 
we  read  of  othei*s,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or 
of  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former,  (I.) 
Crucifixion  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  369),  to 
which  article  the  following  remark  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment, 
independent  of  the  Roman  governor,  being  inter- 
dicted for  forty  years  previous  to  the  Destruction, 
appears  in  fact,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified 
(John  xviii.  31,  with  De  Wette's  Comment, ; 
Goodwyn,  p.  121 ;  Keil,  iL  p.  264;  Joaeph.  Ant. 
ZX.9,  §1). 

(2.)  Drowning,  though  net  ordered  mider  the 
Law,  was  practiaed  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St 
Jerome  to  hiave  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cic 
pro  Sext,  Hose,  Am.  25 ;  Jerome,  Com,  on  Matth. 
lib.  iii.  p.  138  ;  Matt  xviii.  6  ;  Mark  ix.  42). 

(3.)  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
instruments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised on  Isaiah.  The  latter  may  perhaps  not  have 
always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  be^  a  torture 
i:ather  than  a  capital  punishment  (2  Sam.  xii.  31, 
and  perhapc  Prov.  xx.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  37  ;  Just.  Mart. 
TVyph.  120).  The  process  of  sawing  asunder,  as 
practised  in  Barbarj,  is  described  by  Shaw  (Trav, 
p.  254). 

(4).  Pounding  in  a  mortar,  or  beating  to  death, 
IS  alluded  to  in  Pror.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal 
punishment,  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mace.  vi. 
28,  30).  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  mentioned  as  a 
Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  E.  Tennant  {Ceylon, 
ii.  88). 

(5.)  Precipitation,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of 
captives  from  the  Edomites,  and  of  St  James,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  cast  from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of 
the  Teuiple.  Also  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syrians  (2  Mace. 
rMO ;  Luke  iv.  29 ;  Euseb.  ff.  E.  ii.  23 ;  2  Chr. 
XXT.  12) 

CrimiDals  tncuted  by  law  were  buried  ouUide 
the  city -gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  weie  flung  u|X)n 
llieir  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ; 
Jei.  xxii.  19).  Mohammednns  to  this  day  cast 
iCoDes,  in  passing,  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom 
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(Fabri,  Evagatoritm,  i.  409;  Sandys,   2Va»,  p 
189  ;  Raumer,  Palaed.  p.  272). 

(c.)  Of  secondary  puniahtnents  among  the  Jewk 
the  original  principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  "  eye 
for  eye,"  &c.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25 ;  see  Cell.  Noct,  AH. 
XX.  1). 

(2.)  Compensation,  identical  (restitution)  or  ana- 
logous; payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Ex. 
xxi.  18-36  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21 ;  Deut  xix.  21).  Th« 
man  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required  to 
restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  five  oxen  for  an 
ox  thus  stolen  (Ex.  xxii.  1).  The  th.ef  caught  in 
the  fact  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or  sold, 
or  if  a  stolen  animal  wert  found  alive,  he  might  be 
compelled  to  restore  double  (Ex.  xxii.  2-4).  Damage 
done  by  an  animal  was  to  be  tiiUy  compensatei 
(ib.  ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neighbour's  com  was 
to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge  stolen,  and 
found  in  the  thiefs  possession,  was  to  be  00m- 
])ensaied  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  tretpass  was  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  damage! 
was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  12,  13).  A  pledge 
withheld,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent  of  th<) 
value  (Lev.  \i.  4,  5).  The  "  seven-fold  "  of  Prov. 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  completeness,  prjbaUy  m- 
dicates  servitude  in  default  of  full  restitution  (Ex. 
xxii.  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's  honour  was 
to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  100 
shekels,  and  the  traduoer  himself  to  be  punished 
with  stripes  (Deut  xxii.  18,  19). 

(3.)  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  (Deut  xxv.  3);  whence  the  .Tews  took  care 
not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Joseph. 
Ant,  iv.  8,  §21).  The  convict  was  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  tied  in  a  bent  position  to  a  low  pillar, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  weit 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  sbouldera.  A 
single  stripe  in  excess  subjected  the  executioner  tc 
punishment  (^Macootk,  iii.  1,  2,  3,  13,  14).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Abyssinians  use  the  same  num- 
ber (Wolff,  TVat),  ii.  276\ 

(4.)  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  Judg. 
viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2; 
passing  through  fire,  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  nwtHation, 
Judg.  i.  6,  2  Maoc.  vii.  4,  and  see  2  Sam.  iv. 
12 ;  plucking  out  hair.  Is.  1.  6 ;  in  later  times, 
imprisonment,  and  confiscation  or  exik,  Ezr.  vii. 
26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxriii.  6;  Acts  iv.  3,  ▼.  18, 
xii.  4.  As  in  earlier  times  imprisonment  formed 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  sentences  were 
executed  at  once  (see  Esth.  vii.  8-10;  Selden,  De 
Syn.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  888).  Bdbre  death  a  grain  of 
frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  tlie  cri 
minal  to  intoxicate  him  (ib.  889).  The  command 
for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows  that  the 
duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any  special  officer 
(Deut  xvii.  7). 

Of  punishments  inflicted  by  other  nations  we 
have  the  following  notices: — In  Egypt  the  power 
of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the 
king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high 
iTuik  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22,  xlii.  20).  Diiath  might  be 
commuted  for  slaveiy  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  The 
law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt  and  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado,  as  represented  in  the 
paintings,  agrees  better  with  the  Mosaic  directions 
than  with  the  Rabbinical  (Wilkinson,  A,  E.  ii.  214 
215,217).  In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  th« 
chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab-Tabbachim,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  zzxix.,  xl. ; 
ban.  ;:.  14;  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  xii.  10,  xliii.  6,  Hi.  15, 
16  ;   Michaelis,   iU.  412 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  it  8,  f 5 
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[CilKRl^Ttnsi]  ;  Mark  wi.  27).  H«  was  sumeUniei 
ii«uiiuch  (Jo-t'ph.  jilt/,  vii.  St  §4). 

putting  oul  the  ^rm  of  captiTev^  and  other 
onjdU®>  as  Haying  aliven  burning,  ieunng  oul  the 
tottgiie^  &c.t  w«e  pi-rtctlsed  by  Ansjiiftn  and  Baby- 
lr»nj;in  coiiqri(!ii;ii>  ^  ami  painliel  uutaBCM  of  despotic 
ani«ttj  ore  foil  ad  iti  abumlanoe  in  hoih  ancteut  sod 
modisni  lima  in  Pcrswi  and  oth^r  hiitory.  The 
ixecutton  of  Hairuin  and  the  story  v>f  Ifonid  axt 
plcltires  of  sunjniMry  OrieiitAl  procedure  f  2  K«  xvr, 
7\  E»th.  TtL  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  iWi.  iiL  6, 
rL  7,  24;  Her.  vii.  ;^9,  u.  112.  113;  Chordi«» 
Toy.  fi.  21,  118;  Uyard»  Nmeteh,  \L  :5B9,  374, 
,H77,  Nin,  4^  Bab,  456,  457).  Acd  tlic  duty  of 
oounting  the  numbeiv  of  the  victims,  which  it 
there  refi7«Kiit4>d,  »igrfiM  with  th«  story  of  Jeha 
(2  K.  t.  7),  find  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbiui 
M  ivz2^  by  Kw  \*oriiiT  { rrocjf/i,  ii.  52 4 »  525 ;  see  also 
B«irckhjtrdt»  SifHu,  p.  57 ;  Aiid  Maloolin,  ShHohu 
ttf  P^rxui,  p.  47). 

With  lJ»  Romans,  ftripes  And  the  •tccks,  irti^r*- 
v^^yyw  l^^or,  ft^rrtM  iind  coftiw6r*r,  were  in  use, 
ind  lmpriamiin4*nt,  with  n  chaio  itteched  to  a  soldier, 
riiere  wei^  id'O  the  Oberae  cmiodiae  in  private 
|ioii5«s  fpRiBitN]  (Acts  rW,  2'1,  xjrii.  24,  xrviii*  1*3; 
Xeu.  HelL  iii,  3, 1 1  ;  Herod,  hi.  3T:  Pkntu*.  AW. 
iti.  6,  30,  34,  38,  50;  Arist.  Eq.  ID44  (ed. 
B«kker)  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ivlii.  6,  §7,  six.  6,  §1 ; 
SaU.  Cirf .  47 ;  Z>ic*.  o/  .InfiV.  "  Flapnim  *'). 

B^pomtri  tf>  Hid  bmuU  appoira  to  be  nKntioned 
by  St.  Paid  (1  D)r,  xv.  32;  2  Tim.  it.  17),  but 
not  with  any  precision.  [H.  W.  P.J 

PU'NrTE8,TirEC3^Bn:  d*ov«f:  PhuaUae), 

The  d^aiL-cndants  of  Fun,  or  Phuvali*  the  eon  of 
UsHiiiiir  (Num.  xivi.  23), 

PUN'ON  (}5-13,  1.^.  Phunon;  Saraarit.  p^B : 
^«irc&;  Alex,  fj^icif:  PAinon'i.  One  of  the  haJting- 
pl'ioes  of  the  Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion 
of  the  Wandering  (Num.  ixiiii.  42,  43).  It  ky 
hiixt  heynnd  Zatmonah,  between  it  and  Oboth,  and 
Lliree  days*  jouniey  from  the  mouu tarns  of  Abarim, 
wUtL'h  fonned  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

By  Eu*ebiiii  and  Jciooie  {Ofwmasticmt  ♦u'Sr, 
*Feiion")  it  vi  identiM  with  Piuon,  the  e»t 
jf  the  Rdomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further, 
with  PJiaeao,  which  oonlained  the  onpper-miiie»  so 
notorious  at  that  period,  and  w-is  aituat«d  between 
Peim  and  Zoar.  Thi*  identification  is  iiupport«>d  by 
the  foiin  of  the  nttmo  in  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan ; 
and  the  situation  falls  fn  with  the  requirements  «f 
Ltie  Wanderings.  No  ti'aoe  of  such  a  name  appears 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modem  explorers.   [G.] 

PUBIFIOATrON.  The  temi  *•  puriiiiation/' 
in  its  legal  and  len^hnicaj  seose,  \a  appiietl  to  the 
ritunJ  ohiervant'e*  whereby  an  Uraelite  wa.s  tormnlly 
ul«^lred  from  the  taint  of  imcltManess,  whether  evi- 
deuoe.1  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  whether  oon- 
uot't^l  with  man's  natural  depravity.  The  osw«a 
that  demanded  tl  in  the  former  instance  are  defineil 
in  the  Uvitical  kw  [CfNCLEANNEfls]:  with  regard 
to  the  lattJ*r,  it  ia  only  poisible  to  lay  down  the 
puieni  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  any 
aearer  approach  to  the  I^ity ;  ha,  for  inntanoe,  in 
the  admj.'tiiou  of  a  proselyte  to  the  congnsgatioa 
[Piv^EtTTTEj  in  the  baptism  {teaBapitFfUu  John 
lii.  2.*»i  of  the  Jewais  a  sign  of  repentaA^oe  [Bap- 
tism], in  the  oonsocmtion  of  priests  aLl  Levites 
I  PiiiKST  ;  LtiviTE],  or  iji  the  perfomaince  of  •special 
»'-hgTous  act«  (Lev.  xyi,  4;  2  Chr.  xix.  19).  In 
^tt  prcso-t  article  wt  art  oouaerofti  solely  with  Uit 
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former  cltirs  iii^isniarii  n»  m  thia  air 'lie  •0Tlii 
obaenmiuvs  of  a  ffpediU  dianricr.  TW  m 
poriliAboii,  iodeedl  in  «lt  tmm^  ooMMiiii 
of  watsr^  whethier  by  w^  «C 
bat  in  tli«  me^oita  dMAett  «f  b^nl 
fiats  of  Tiiriom  ktwli  wen  tMm^mik  lia 
throughout  bore  an  cxpUtofy  t^uewom 
ablution  of  tJbe  poson  wws  c«|oif«d  tBtc  m 
intercourw  (Ler.  xr.  18;  2  Sam.  ft.  4^ 
of  the  clothes,  after  touehll^  the  oiftvt  ^  m  I 
clcnn  beeist,  or  Apitinif  '^r  canyiac  ihf  iot*^ 
clean  beskst  t}<  'L^tunS  dHft  (Iff. 

25,  40)  t  alj!  f^  immmwd4\ 

defiled  garmtiLi^ yudipii  yJjM  'limmrtk 

(Ler.  XV'.  16,  17  y — ^the  c-presmey  t«  «b^  ^I 
above  instanoea  to  take  {ibtv  on  tbc  Aif  • 
the  nfudeaiiDeaa  wnm  vanXrmdtoL  A  ' '  ' 
undeannew  re»ttlted  trmn  firobafai  f 
males,  and  ti:>«ii^(truAtioo  In  vamft:  •  IfeaiM 
a  p(n^tionar]f  int^j-val  of  mtwwt  <la|»  «v  • 
allowed  after  the  ceoaU^Mi  oC  t^  «f«^MBi3«l 
ereoing  atiht  ae^enth  day  the  mHAii  Ibr  fii( 
cation  performei  an  ablatioa  bocb  aC  Iki  fsl 
and  of  the  garmenta,  and  oo  tba  dig;bth  «^fii1 
turdcHdores  or  two  young  ytgamii,  av  iaai 
ofTering.  the  cth«r  for  a  biir«t-«4h^  (U»J 
1-15,  11^-30).  Contact  witb  |«m«  liiliill 
states,  or  even  with  clotlil]]^  or 
boen  0^  by  them  while  ' 
uncleanness  in  a  xoinor  degree*  l»  la 
ablution  on  the  dar  of  tn&ctioa  g,iiisialy  {Itfs^* 
5- 11,  21-2.3>  but  in  oraa  |wtKtikr  Ma  dl« 
interval  of  seTen  days  ^Lrr.  xw,  34)u  li  «vb 
childbirth  the  aacrilioa  wa  iaeraivi  la  tW 
the  first  year  with  a  pigaon  or  talli  fcw  <M 
xii.  6),  an  exeeptioQ  btiiig  madff  it  fw  ^ 
IMor  who  might  praseol  Uia  saoa  iflaV|  ■  ^ 
pwoeding  case  (Lev*  xft,  8 ;  Luke  1.  tS-^  1 
pBrificayoa  took  pltta»  fei  cy  diiyi  ■Av  lb  » 
a  son,  and  iigbty  aftifr  thai  of 
difleTimc*  in  tb«  ititarral  b«iiif  toai  m 
oonsld^mtioufi.  Tli«  imibmifaaisa  itnafr 
were  compaiativdy  of  m  mM 
severe  were  eoonacftad  witli  4«aitt, 
the  penalty  of  ain,  was  la  tbc 
mLnating.  To  tlkia  ba^ 
(1.)  toutiiing  »  corpe,  or  a  gram  (3Cvl  ai; 
or  eren  killing  a  man  in  war  (Xaai.  OA.  t^tr^ 
(2.)  leprx*y»  wkic^  «aa  nfantel  iy  ^ 
m  nothing  t«fa  than  a  Irriof  iWagfi  TW  a 
of  puriticattoa  ia  ih<*  iiial  «f  tlav  tw»  < 
detoileil  in  Num.  zix«  A  p<«ill^  k»iif«il 
termed  the  v^itcr  cf  •unctmrnamm^  {k-  V.  ^i^ 
of  BqximtioD").  waa  pfvpafad  la  fi*  *" 
m&Dtiert^AQ  oubletaisbad  mi  haHar.ea 
yulce  had  not  pawed,  arpa  alaia  fay  tbsiMtf  ^ 
the  bigh-priei^t  Q»itt»d*  the  fSBpw  A  aiaaa^ 
blitod  wu»  sprinklcad  sKvtft  tittitt  t«n£*  fl 
tuaiy ;  the  re&t  cf  it^  Mid  tl»  « Vols  i/l^ 
including  even  its^  dtm,^,  ,1,,,  tl«i  IM* 
sight  oi'  the  officiating  piin^  Welbw 


X  uie  omctaiing  miaU  wcelMr 
wood,  hyaaop,  and  aoifkt    llwtfb«« 
by  a  dean  man  and  depofttad  in  a  1 
aide  the  camp.       ' 
portion  of  the  aatiea  «w 

a  jar.  and  the  aodisaft  1 

or.  the  thinl,  and  aga&n  on  tW  ivwlk  ^i 
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ovitnirtimi  of  the  imrlHUiwrsa.  Thiit  the  water  hvl 
tn  erptntoiy  efTiciLi!^^  is  irnplieii  m  thfi  U'l-m  ftm- 
ttferinAj*  (A,  V.  ** pLirificntloi  for  sin**)  ap]i]ieJ  to 
It  (Num.  xii.  9)t  ami  all  the  iwirticuliirs  cotuncie'! 
trith  Its  prapRintion  hrtd  a  ufmbolioU  Mijmficance 
cpfiropnAUi  to  the  object  sought.  The  «ex  of  the 
Vi«rtim  ff<»ma!*,  and  hence  1  if i*-g^ivm^)^  its  red  colour 
{Uvt  oolottr  ot  blood,  the  seat  of  life )»  its  uniciimired 
%*i£Otir  (fiever  havntiij  borue  the  TokeU  its  youth, 
(lod  the  ftloenoe  jn  it  of  spnt  or  blemuh,  the  oedor 
and  tht  hyssop  (potiiessing;  the  qualities*  the  foiTuer 
fif  ii]i>nrru|>tiozi«  the  latter  of  purity),  and  the 
ftcsirlet  (ap%in  the  colour  of  blnodl — all  these  gyro* 
bctliaed  life  in  its  fulnfrv  and  fmhnea  as  the  an- 
ikM^  of  death.  At  the  nint  time  the  eitrcme 
irinilenoe  of  the  unelnuiDcis  is  taught  hy  the  ve^v- 
la(tioii5  that  the  victim  slu^uld  be  wholly  consumed 
outside  the  camp^  wheiieos  gciiemlly  ri»rtdJi  prts 
«*re  ciii»uiTveil  on  the  altar^  aiid  the  ortal  only  out* 
«d*  tiie  rjunj  fcomp.  Lev.  ii'*  11,  12);  that  the 
itinkleiJ  totrards^  nnd  not  before  the 
bit  the  otlkiating  mitiiater  should  be 
fh-priest^  nor  yet  ftimply  a  priest,  but 
tht  praumptire  hig:b-prie*t,  tiie  olfice  being  too 
impure  for  the  first,  and  too  iroportant  for  the 
■eennd;  that  even  the  priest  and  the  peraon  thnt 
burnt  the  heifei  were  leinlei-ed  unclean  by  reason 
of  ihetr  oont^ict  with  the  victim ;  and,  hwtly,  that 
tJbt  piari6aition  shoidd  b»  effected,  not  simply  by 
tJie  une  of  wnter,  but  of  water  mixed  with  aahet 
which  served  aa  a  lye,  and  would  therefore  hare 
peciilinrly  cleansing  qualttiet. 

The  puriticutioQ  of  the  leper  wm  a  yet  more 
formal  praoeeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch 
of  unclennncfls.  The  rit««  are  tiins  dncribed  in 
LftT.  shr.  4-32:— The  priest  ha  vine  examined  the 
liptr  and  pitmoun^ed  him  clear  of  hia  dtieaae,  took 
te  him  two  birdi  "  alive  ajid  dean,"  with  colar, 
•cmrlet,  and  hyaK>p,  One  of  the  bird«  was  kilM 
vodtr  the  priest's  directions  orer  a  vosei  tilled  with 
i|Wim  ^rttCTi  iiito  which  ita  blood  fell :  the  other» 
with  the  a^jtincta,  codai,  kc^  was  dipped  bj  the 
priiBt  iuto  the  imze«l  blood  and  \vatei\  and,  after 
the  uncliKin  pei-aua  had  been  seven  times  ispriukled 
with  the  lame  Liquid,  was  permittod  to  tiy  away 
"into  the  open  field/'  The  leper  then  wafshed 
^Afiuelf  and  bit  dothes,  and  ?haved  hk  head.  The 
aboTe  prooiidin^  took  pJftce  oubad^  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  fint  stage  of  puritioition.  A  proba- 
ticMmry  interval  of  seven  days  was  then  allowed, 
which  peiioJ  the  leper  was  to  pais  **  abroad  out  of 
hm  tent:"'  oo  the  hut  of  these  days  the  washing  wm 
twpmUtA,  and  the  shaving  was  more  rigidly  per- 
Ibnned,  even  to  the  eyebraws  and  all  his  hair. 
The  seooud  stage  of  the  purification  took  place  on 
th«  tt|:hth  day,  and  was  performed  "before  the 
LoJID  at  the  door  of  the  tAbeniade  oi'  the  eougregar 
'^n,"  The  leiier  brought  thither  an  otfflring  oon- 
tiitiiig  of  two  h«-Lambft,  a  yearling  ewe-Lim^  fine 
fluor  mingied  with  oil,  and  a  kf  of  oil :  in  caaes  of 
powriy  the  offering  was  roduoed  to  one  lamb,  and 
two  toitle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  lesQ 
quantity  of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest 
slew  one  of  the  he-lambet  a»  a  tiT&itai^-oflering,  and 
«p|dlcd  a  portion  of  itA  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right 

•  nitan. 

"A  Th<-  FUhbmical  explsnstlon  of  this  wis  In  eonfonnlty 
witli  ih«s  »rfilliii»n  \n  the  Cbaldee  veniou,  "  et  ntm  socHot 
sd  Lntui  uiL-rls  »ua«,*'  Tbo  wordt  eannot.  however,  be  ihiu 
^•sltleMfl  ■  th*7  ftre  d*"*!  tjt?d  to  nwrlt  the  panial  r(<etorft. 
i«ai  ot  tsr  te{iir— iiifid*  Jh  caimp,  Imt  uut»lil#  hti  t4f.L 
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iniiinb,  and  p«at  toe  of  the  riglit  fcxit  :)f  the  leper: 
he  next  *priitkl«l  a  portion  itf  the  oil  seven  timoa 
bcforp  the  Lord,  apjjliml  another  portion  of  it  to  the 
part*  of  the  body  alieady  speciJtied,  and  poined  the 
remaindef  over  the  If'per's  head.  The  other  he* 
Ifumb  and  the  ewe<-lamh,  or  the  two  bii'dit,  as  the 
cnae  tnight  be,  weie  then  otTered  as  a  sin-offertng, 
and  a  biirnt-otTeiing,  together  with  the  mftit^otjer- 
ing.  The  signirif^mce  of  the  '^fd.ar,  the  scarlet,  and 
the  hyssop,  of  the  ruunio^  water,  and  of  the  **  alive 
(full  of  life)  and  clean  "  oondition  of  the  birds,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  ca^e  previoiuly  described.  The 
two  stn^  of  the  proceeiiitigi  indicated,  the  hrst, 
which  took  place  outride  the  camp,  the  re-Admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men  ;  the  scoondi 
WfiiTOthe^mctuaiy,  his  re-.'ulmission  to  communion 
with  tiod.  hi  the  Hi-st  sUige,  the  ^laughte^  of  the 
r>ue  btnl  and  the  di&miK^l  of  the  other,  symbolijcfd 
tliepuni.shment  of  death  deserx'ed  and  fully  remitted. 
In  the  fef^jnd,  the  uw  of  oil  and  its  apilicatiou  ta 
the  wime  pnrts  of  the  body  as  in  the  otntfeciution  of 
priests  (l.*^?.  viii.  23,  24),  symboUzed  ,he  re<dedi* 
cation  of  the  leper  to  the  seiTioe  of  Jehoviii. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  oh^rved  in  the  puritknttori 
of  n  houne  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
ideiitinil  with  the  finst  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (Lev,  liv,  3,S-53). 

The  neoKwity  of  purification  was  ejtteuded  in  the 
post>Baby Ionian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorised 
caMs.  Cups  and  pots,  braaeo  vessels  and  conches, 
were  washed  es  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Miu'k 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
W!is  conducted  in  a  formal  manner  (Mark  vii.  3\ 
and  min'ite  rogtilations  are  laid  down  on  this  subject 
tn  a  tixsatise  of  the  BIbhna,  entitled  Ftidaim.  These 
Ablutions  required  a  lat|^  mnply  of  water,  and 
hence  we  find  at  a  marRsge  nast  no  leas  than  six 
jar»  contnJning  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  prepared 
for  the  purpose  (John  ii,  6).  We  meet  with  iefer>- 
ences  to  purification  after  childbirth  (Luke  ii.  22), 
andaf^er  tljecuie  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  LukexviL 
14),  the  sprinkling  of  the  w.iter  mixed  with  ashes 
being  still  iviiined  in  the  latter  awe  (Heb.  ii.  13), 
What  may  have  been  the  spec) Be  cansRs  of  unclean- 
nesa  in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themsdvea 
before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who 
had  taken  upon  thtmiselves  the  Naxarite's  row 
(Actii  xxi.  24,  26),  we  are  not  informed ;  in  either 
caAe  it  may  hare  been  contaict  with  a  corpse,  though 
in  ijie  latter  it  would  rather  appear  to  lukve  been  a 
geneml  puriticntion  pi-epamtory  to  the  acoooipliih* 
meut  of  the  vow. 

In  oonclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  tht  dis^ 
tinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rit«5  of  purification  is 
tlieir  expiatory  r.huiiu:ter.  The  idea  of  uncleantiees 
wss  not  per'uliar  to  the  Jew:  it  wa»  att^iched  br 
the  Ci reeks  to  the  events  of  childbirth  and  death 
(Thucyd.  iii,  104;  En  rip,  fph.  in  Ttatt.  38S),  and 
by  vnrioQB  nations  to  the  case  of  sexual  inteitM>urM 
THerod.  i.  198,  ii.  U ;  Pert.  ii.  18 ).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  sutBi^l :  no  sncriflces 
w^^i-e  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  tauebt  by  the 
uae  of  expi^aory  ofTering*  tt  dhioei-n  to  its  full  tt*ct 
the  connexion  between  theoutwaixl  sign  and  the  in- 
ward fount  of  impurity.  [W.  L.  B,] 


*  Varicnis  opinions  ars  bsld  witb  rem4  to  lb* 
mfytij}.    Th«  meanlQf  **  wflh  the  fl*t  **  U  In  aooit 
wlUi  the  gmersl  icnor  of  the  Rubblaioil  UM^ea,  Um 
lurd  I  n  washing  the  other  belnit  elowd  trsr  Jie  pidn 
<70iitxicl  aocleannMs  'ji  the  set 
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I'UMIM  (D^TIB:'  ^fiovpal:"^   fAurtm:   aUo, 

BiiQual  Vistiviil  instituted  to  oomtnctfloiatfi  tii€  pre* 
Krvation  of  tlie  Jews  ia  Persia  from  the  m^s-aicrf! 
with  which  thoj  were  thn^tened  through  the 
QisichiniiLLioDA  of  Hainan  ( Kath^  i^c. ;  JoM^h.  Ant. 
iL  G,  §13)*  [ESTHER,]  It  tFns  proljflblj  called 
I'm-Un  by  the  J*wa  in  il^rny.  Their  great  encmj 
HAttiiiJi  Appefint  ia  i^are  been  verj  supei'stitioas  aod 
Tini(^  Kircn  to  cn^ting  lots  (Esth.  iii.  7),  They 
g:ive  the  tin  111  B  Purim,  or  Lota,  to  tiie  coraraeaio- 
mtive  fe^Til,  bec»Uf«e  be  had  thrown  lau  lo  n^cer- 
:^ti  what  ^j  would  be  aiLspicioiis  for  him  to  cairf 
uto  eiftict  tJie  blood j  di'cree  wbicrh  th€  king  hud 
j}9iic>ij  at  bis  t^t4Ukue  {¥Mh.  ix.  1^4). 

Tlie  fi-fitlval  litst&l  two  (kyst  and  woa  n^nlarly 
ritieKTved  m,  the  14th  and  15th  of  Aikr.  But  if 
tJse  14  th  hnppened  to  fall  cxn  the  Sabkvth^  O'r  on  the 
wmnd  or  fourth  d*y  of  the  week^  the  <:ntim)onc«- 
ratni  of  the  festtvnl  was  defernH  till  the  n&xt  day. 
Jt  in  not  en^j  to  conjecture  what  may  liave  bwn 
the  aadciit  mode  of  olnsiervniiCT,  fo  as  to  have  ^vim 
the  pociUiioEi  sti'methinp  of  the  digiuty  of  a  nationnl 
reli^ouj  fstival  The  traditions  of  the  Jpws,  ond 
their  modem  us^  r^pecting  it  ore  curious.  It 
is  iitat^d  that  eighty-five  of  the  Jewi&h  elders  ob- 
jeutej  at  first  to  the  iiis^titutioTi  of  the  fea'^t,  when 
it  wiis  proposed,  by  Mordecai  (Jeros,  Gt'tn*  M^giilah 
— Lightfoot  oa  John  i,  31),  A  preliminary  h&t 
wa$  appointed,  isJlcd  **  the  fast  ot  Esther/'  to  be 
obierTed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of  the 
fust  which  J^ther  And  her  mnidi  obscr%'e<1,  and 
which  she  enjoined,,  thmongh  Mordec^,  on  the  Jew$ 
i>f  tShiujhad  (Esth.  it,  IG).  Jf  the  13th  woi  a 
Sabbath,  the  fml  was  put  bnckc  t^  the  tii^h  dnv 
of  the  week ;  it  oouM  not  be  hd4  on  the  eixth 
dnj^  becstuse  thoiie  who  might  be  engaj^^l  m 
prcpnring  food  for  the  SabKith  would  nece^ojily 
hiivt'  to  tAste  the  disb*^  to  prance  them.  According 
to  modem  custom,  as  aoaq  as.  the  siatt  begin  to 
Appear,  when  the  14th  of  the  month  ha«  torn- 
HHocedT  cnndLes  are  lighted  up  m  token  of  rejoidng, 
and  the  people  Assemble  in  the  Eyna^ogue**  Afler  a 
■hoit  prayer  and  t^ionksgiving,  the  rcatlitig  of  the 
B<}uk  at  Esther  commenc^a,  Tlie  book  h  wiittett 
In  a  peculiar  mAnaer,  on  a  roll  called  hwt^  H°xh^3 

•*  the  Koll  ^  (n^ip,  Megillth:^  The  rettder  tr^ns- 
latca  the  text,  aa  he  goes  on^,  into  the  Teniacular 
tongue  of  the  place,  and  makes  comments  on  parti- 
cnhtt  pHffi^gea.  He  rea<lA  in  a  histrionk  maimer, 
■oiting  his  toQBs  and  gestures  to  ttie  changes  tn  the 
subject  matter.  When  he  cotnes  to  the  name  of 
Hanioa  the  whole  congr^;ation  ery  out,  "'  May 
hiii  name  be  blotted  out,''  or  *'  Let  the  name  of 
the  ungttllj  perish."     At  the  «ame  time,  in  some 


*■  Tbit  wurd  n^S  iptir^  ^  Perstnn.  In  the  modern 
1aneuJig!i%  U  tmk^  Iha  farm  of  pdvek^  and  It  U  cufitdifi 
wiih  /«iri  and  pari  (G^ca^  Th£M.).    It  Li  explslnii],  ¥j^\b* 

OL  T  iod  la-  H  bj  the  H«?l«r?w  7^t| ;  xAjf^i ;  wrtei. 

i  It  tm  hordly  be  doutate*!  6iat  thf  oq^Jpctnre  ^f 
iim  wJilor  of  the  CQOipluljC'nftari  l^l^irlat  (Kp^MTCrrcd  by 
Srniit]*^  in  A-ifA,  Hi  7,  *nd  tij  SL'blPit^/nr,  /^.  in  LXX. 
^.  t-povfrnly  I*  ctitrect,  mul  tliat  the  tvadtfy^  fhaiih\  be 
♦ai^pfli.  In  like  mkaner.  Lhp  modem  cdiu^T*  of  Jofl^pbus 
Mvi?  cbflngpd  fpeiipaTat  hi  to  4>crvp(um  {Ant,  at  i^^  ^t;i}, 
the  ttJ  edJton  Inugtued  ihil  Jo«cptiiis  connected  tbe 
%i>itl  with  4povp««M. 

"  Thiji  ficrrkip  t*  a*ld  to  ba*e  taken  ptv»  In  ftmncr  iloics 
4ii  Ibe  tfith  to  walled  Uiwrts^  but  mi  ibe  UUi  in  Qm  txmitrf 
Utd  ijQvaGnl  tofntft  waamlEn«  to  hjtit.  Ix.  kt^  iP. 
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proMbly  atmc  tb*  popularity  of  the  ftut  at  Piirim 
la  thon  a|^  in  which  th(»  miug  of  enn.  tj  wv  to 
^roQf^ly  manifieiited  lietwc«n  J#W8  and  ^hiistiani. 
Severml  Jewish  pi-o verbs  are  proMnhl  which 
itrikingly  show  tlie  way  in  which  furim  woa 
KPS^arrfed,  siich  is,  "The  Temple  may  fail,  but 
Purim  never  ;**  •*  The  I'rophota  may  fail,  but  not 
the  Megiilah.'*  It  wan  said  that  no  bonks  would 
ninriv«  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  exce(it  the  I^w 
tnd  the  Megiilah.  Thia  afftlction  for  the  book  and 
Uie  ftatival  connected  with  it  is  the  more  remark- 
«ble  becaiiae  the  events  on  which  th<7^  me  founded 
aflrKtad  only  an  eiiled  poilion  of  the  Hebrew  rare, 
and  because  theiv  was  so  much  in  them  to  shock 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

EwakI,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was  in 
Datriardial  times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new 
and  full  moon,  conjectures  that  Turim  was  originally 
the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  aa  the  Passover  was 
that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabernacles  that  of  Tisri. 

It  was  Mi^^gested  fiint  by  Kepler  that  the  iopr^ 
tAw  *U9^9tw  of  John  r.  1,  wa.4  the  feast  of 
I'urim.  The  notion  has  been  confidently  es|ioused 
ky  Petavius,  Olshauben,  Stier,  Wieselcr,  Winer, 
and  Auger  (who,  acconiing  to  Winer,  has  proved 
the  point  beyond  coutiwlictiou),  and  is  favoured 
I17  Altbrd  and  Ulici>tt.  The  question  is  a  diificult 
ore.  It  seems  to  be  generally  albweii  that  the  opi- 
nioB  of  Chrysotftom,  Cyril,  and  most  of  the  Fathers, 
which  was  taken  up  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Dexa, 
ajid  Bengel,  that  the  feast  was  Pentvcost,  and  that 
9f  Cooceius,  tliat  it  was  Tabernacles  (which  is  coun- 
tenanced It  the  reading  of  one  inferior  MS.),  are 
pi-eduded  bv  the  general  course  of  the  luiriative, 
and  especially  by  John  ir.  35  (assuming  that  the 
words  of  our  IjoixI  which  are  there  given  were 
sfiokeo  in  seed-timo)^  coni|ian.Hl  with  v.  1.  Tlie 
interval  indicated  by  a  amiparison  of  these  texts 
uould  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  Nisan.  The 
choice  is  thus  letl  between  Purim  and  the  Paicsover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  {a)  tlwt  it 
was  nut  neceNiary  to  go  up  to  J«-usalem  to  keep 
tii€  fertival ;  (6)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  jmying  ehpecial 
nunour  to  a  festival  which  appears  to  have  had  but 
a  rerj  small  religioiui  element  in  it,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  l»ave  bt"en  the  mesuis  of  keeping 
alive  a  Awling  of  national  ivvenge  and  hatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  other  hand  that  our  I.oi\i's  attend- 
kig  the  feast  wotild  be  in  harmony  with  His  deep 
sympati'.y  with  the  feelingM  uf  the  Ji'wi.Hh  people, 
which  went  furtlier  than  His  nieioly  "fulfilling  all 
iK^htenusuess*'  in  carrying  out  the  precept*  of  the 
Mo«aic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  niumtive  of 
Ml  John  is  l>pst  made  out  by  siip|io>ing  tliat  the  inci- 
U^at  at  the  ptxil  of  Kethesda  (xx'urieil  at  the  festival 
which  was  charocteiiivil  by  showing  kindness  to  the 
fiOur,  and  th.it  our  Ix>nl  was  iIldul>^l,  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Jew!<  then  evim'ed,  not  to  remain  at  Jerns:Ueni 
till  the  PitsMiver,  nientionivl  John  vi.  4  (^Stier). 

The  idiiitity  of  the  Pa>sover  with  tlie  fi-a^t  in 

diiiij  rhtmUtloncin  Inc^ndere,  ot  cruds  sthinmlmtani 
spedem  In  roniemptu  i.'hriHtljnae  Mvi  McrllcKa  mentf> 
exnrere.  i'ruvincl.iruni  ll*-cu>res  pmhtbi-arit :  ne  luch  suls 
idrl  MtrsT  itinnitm  iDimlKraiit,  m^  rlius  suim  inira  am- 
•emptum  ChhiuUna**  leftls  irtlneiuii,  sniKMiri  Rtae  Uiib4o 
pmalMs  bacii-nutt,  nM  ab  lUlcitU  trniiM>niveriiit." 

k  This  icppMtikm  dors  imt  sppmr  to  be  niaterlsllj 
weakened  by  *mr  ukintt  as  a  prnvi-rb  rtrpsMiiMK  ftrrti^ 
tfol  o  $tfitvniK  fpxff rat.  Wbi'tluT  tiie  expn-igliin  was  ^\wh 
cr  net  It  siiivlj  mM%  puint  t<i  ••or  liunl':!  wurxlH.  if  we 
l7|9oas  the  fl|piraUv«  bujgaafi'  v.-*  have  brr«  sugfnitod 
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qoistioo  has  bean  :Daintained  by  l-cnaeui,  EnseUui, 
and  Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  Iclca,  by  Lntbcr, 
Scaliger,  Cirotius,  Hengstenherg,  GresswWl,  Neander 
Tholuck,  lU>binson,  and  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators. The  principal  ditikulties  in  the  way  are 
(a)  the  omission  of  the  article,  inv^lvin^  the  iropro 
bability  that  the  great  fftrtival  of  the  year  shouM 
be  spoken  of  as  **  a  i:asi  of  the  Jews ;"  {hi  that  as 
our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Passover  mentioned 
.lohn  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented  him!«df  from 
Jenisalem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that  is,  fill  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  rii.  2;.  Against  tneM 
piiints  it  is  oontendeii,  that  the  application  of  4opTJ) 
without  the  article  to  the  Pa<«ovor  is  countenanced 
by  Matt,  zxvii.  1 5 ;  Luke  znii.  17  (comp.  John  zviii. 
39) ;  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  raason  for  His  staying 
away  from  Jenisalem  tor  a  longer  period  than  usiwl. 
that  *' the  Jews  sought  to  kill'him  "  (John  vii.  1 ; 
cf.  V.  18;;  that  this  long  periotl  sat'iiactorily  oc- 
coinits  for  the  surpiise  expressed  by  His  brethrea 
(John  vii.  3),  and  that,  as  it  was  e\'idently  His 
custom  to  visit  Jerusalem  once  a  year.  He  went  up 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2)  instead  of  going 
to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  md  objection  to  the 
PaAWver  seems  to  be  the  want  of  tlie  article  liefuri 
iofn"^}  That  the  Ungiiage  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  jitstify  our  reganiing  the  omis>ion  as  ex* 
pressing  emph.isis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  ( Uramtnar  a/  t/te  *V.  T.  ditihxt, 
iii.  19).  it  must  be  atimitteti  that  the  dilliculty  is 
no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sullicient 
to  outweigh  the  grave  objections  which  lie  against 
the  feaHt  of  Purim. 

The  arguments  on  one  side  are  best  set  foilh  by 
Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  ▼.  1,  bv  Kepl«i 
(Kclojae  Our^mktie^  Francfort,  161-'0,an<l  by  .\ncer 
{de  Ump,  in  Act,  Apngt.  i.  24) ;  those  on  the  otlier 
side,  by  liobinsson  ( Iltn-mnnyt  note  on  tlie  ^cci*na 
Pastov^r),  and  NeainW,  Life  of  1  'hrist,  §143.  ^•^ 
alM>  Lightfoot,  Kuinr.el,  and  Tholuck,  on  John  r.  1 ; 
and<ire^swell,  Diss,  nii.  vol.  ii. ;  Kllioott,  Let'i.  IM.'i. 

See  Carpiov,  Aitjt.  Crit.  iii.  1 1 ;  Iteland.  AtU.  iv. 
9 ;  S:liickai-t,  pHrim  sice  Bacchamitia  Jud*i€ontm 
(Crit.  Sac.  iii.  col.  1 184) ;  Buxtorf,  i9>/n.  Jitd.  xxix. 
The  MisJmical  treatise,  MetjUUi^  contains  diie<-tjon« 
respecting  the  rattle  in  which  the  scroll  sliould  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  kliouM  be  read,  with 
other  nuitters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  con- 
necteil  with  the  i«r\-ice  of  the  synagoguei  Stauben, 
La  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace;  Mills,  British  Jetrs, 
p.  188.  [S.  C] 

PURSE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  jouni.y 
were  provideii  with  a  bag  (variously  temieil  cti, 
teirdr,  and  chdrit),  in  which  they  caivieil  llieir 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  V»\  Prov.  i.  1*4,  vii.  20;  Is. 
xlvi.  6),  and,  if  tliey  were  merchants,  alM)  tlH*ii 
weighU  (I>eut.  xxt.  1*3;  Mic  vi.  11).  This  Iwg  h 
descrilwd  in  the  N.  T,  by  the  terms  3«XdUrrio> 
(|ieculiar  to  St.  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  .'Ki,  ixii.  li.S,  3ri), 
ami  yXminrSmofioy  ipcrulutr  to  St.  John,   xii.  t>, 

bj  what  was  actnallr  i^itng  00  in  the  f)e'^  before  the  eyes 
of  Himself  ami  His  hean-ra. 

i  rinchrndorf  liiSf  ris  the  article  in  his  text,  and  Wl9*r 
allows  that  there  is  much  auUmriiy  tn  its  favour.  Ant 
the  UAturr  uf  the  cane  heenis  to  be  »ucli.  Uiat  the  InsertlOB 
of  the  artlrle  tn  latiT  MSS.  may  be  ni«in'  easily  acroancsd 
fur  tluui  lis  <imliikiun  in  the  nklfr  imek. 

•  D'2,  "VnV.  and  enn.  rh*-  last  ocenrs  cnly  In 
2  K-  V.  '-'S  -bap«;"  I*,  ill.  M.  A.  V  '  crisptaf^ilns.'* 
rho  latter  Is  supfioei'd  to  refer  to  tbc  long  .-oand  tora  ol 
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idi*  2ft).  The  former  u  a  diu*lcal  tmn  (PUt. 
OiiiTfp.  p.  IbU,  E,  cri/irjr«<rTa  ^aA<b^ia  I :  tlic  UlU-t 
14  coiiQtct^  with  the  claiaeicn)  y\i»^<Ftronoft*T0V, 
•vlitdi  oncnnaily  mesuit  the  l»f>g  in  whirh  niu»ici4Uift 
cameJ  tlu*  mouthpieces  of  tbeii*  mstrumt»nt'>.  In 
Uj«  LXX,  the  Uiin  i»  applied  to  the  chest  (bi  the 
vJoiiTip^i  *t  tlie  Temple  (-  ^'*i«-  **»'"'  ^f  l*-^*  ^O. 
itnd  wij  hence  adopto*^  by  St.  .fohu  to  describe  the 
Mtmtttou  purae  (»iTi«d  by  the  diisciples.  The  girrfle 
alfto  %ned  as  a  pur»e,  anul  heiiot*  the  term  C^rtt 
oocui*  iu  Matt  %.  9,  Mtuk  vh  8.  [GirdlkJ 
Latlic^  wore  okiianieiitAl  piii*«s  (la.  Hi.  23)«  The 
tiflbhiniet*  foibvJe  atiy  one  pcisuirii;  thrt»uvh  tlie 
leinple  with  fitick,  &haeA^  ;\m\  putse,  thea«  ttu'ee 
letU);  the  indkAtions  of  tiiirelliiig;  TMiiho.  iJtUMcA* 
9.  ih).  [W.  L.  B.] 

mT»  1  OiT,  L  8;  Nah.  iti.  9.     [PhutO 

PDTE'OLl '  nerfoAot)  nppeni^  alike  in  Josephni 
(  ViL  3 ;  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §U  xviii.  7,  §2)  and  io  tb« 
ActH  of  the  A|)cMtles  v^xviL  13)  xu  its  chmwrleri.  tk 
prfijtioii  under  the  early  Roman  emperoiVt  via.  r> 
the  grent  laiiding-plaue  of  Inivelleiit  to  Italy  fix»m 
the  LevBJitt  and  ns  the  harbour  to  which  the  Alex- 
aiii It-inn  aiJt)-«hi]pii  brought  their  CJirgoci*  These 
tvro  featuifv  of  the  pUoe  in  fact  coincided  ;  for  in 
thftt  ducj  tlie  mo^ementa  of  tmycLJei-a  by  tea  dch 
pendv)  on  merchant-v^M^ls,  Puteoli  wjia  nt  thnt 
peiiod  a  pliice  of  very  gi-eat  importance.  We  can- 
not ducidnte  thj«  better  than  by  $aytzig  th&t  the 
3elebiiit«d  hay  which  is  attw  **  thei  bay  of  Nnples/* 
and  in  «u'ly  ticnw  wiu  "  the  baj  of  Cunuie,*'  was 
Uien  called  **  Suxum  INiteoIimus/'  The  city  was  at 
ttie  nuiih-eastem  angk  of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  w«» 
baiue,  one  of  the  moct  fttAhionabie  of  the  Koirtn 
watei-inj;^-^plnices«  Tlie  empeitii- Cnligitta  uiice  built  n 
ndicidooA  bridge  between  the  two  towns;  and  tlie 
remains  of  it  must  have  been  conspicuous  when  St. 
Hftiil  lnule«l  ttt  I'uteoii  in  the  Aleiaiidriiui  sbip  which 
bmisj^ht  him  tVom  Malta.  [Castou  asu  Poixux  ; 
Mulita;  liiiEiiiOM;  Syracuse,]  In  illustraiiou 
of  the  arrival  hene  of  tlie  coruH»hips  we  may  relei" 
I©  Seneov  (Ep.  77)  and  Suetonius  (Oe/tw.  98). 

The  earlier  name  of  Huteoli*  when  tlie  lower 
fiAit  of  Italy  was  (ii-eek,  wuii  Dicaeardim;  and  tliiii 
imrne  continued  to  h^  uatid  to  a  lat«  peitodt  Joseph  us 
u^es  it  in  two  of  the  pRssa|^  abore  referred  to:  in 
the  third  (  Vit  3)  he  speaks  of  himitelf  nher  tiie 
shipwreck  which,  like  St,  Puul,  he  hnd  recently  gone 
through)  as  ^leure^Btlt  *ls  rijy  Aittaiapx^^^*  ^^^ 
TToriMtiUf  'ItoAoI  tcoAouffiy.  8o  Philo,  in  de- 
Ruibtng  the  curious  interview  which  he  and  his 
teliow  Jewish  amhawndors  had  here  with  Caligula, 
uses  thd  old  name  (Lmjat,  ad  Caium^  ii,  521 ),  The 
word  Puteoli  wiu  a  true  Homan  niimei  and  arose 
t  whether  a  pntcii  or  a  prttendo)  fi-om  the  stiou^ 
miueial  springs  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
place.  Its  itomim  history  may  be  said  to  have 
biwun  witJi  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  rose  i-on- 
Uitually  into  giealisr  importanoe»  fn>m  Uie  cnutm 
shove  mentioued.  No  part  of  the  Campontau  iiioj^ 
was  nioi^  frwjncnted.  The  jussodatioas  of  Puteoli 
•rttb  |ji>toricid  p'nsonages  ore  very  numerous. 
N'ipio  vuled  from  hence  to  Spnin.  O»eero  Iw.J  n 
vith  Hiifl  **  Puteolanum  **)  in  the  nettjhbourhoml , 
Heif  Nero  planueJ  the  mwder  of  hi*  mother. 
V-  «ptt»ian  guve  to  this  dty  peculiar  pr  in  leges,  and 
h*i«  lUhiiui  waa  binic»l.  In  the  5th  century 
Puteoli  WAS  ravfljjwl  botJi  by  Alaric  nnd  Geus^ric, 
iia«l  it  never  ftft4fi  wiuds  i«x>verod  it*  former  emi- 
0«<c«,  U  \s  now  a  fourth  *mte  It^dism  town,  ftill 
;»taJnib^  tii«  name  of  Pottuult 


lu  (onneuon    with    Su  Paola 
uttisi  notice   iU    cotftmtJtiiaiAioii* 
aiong  the   nmiiiLLunl    wilii    t^oilie.. 
lendsng  tioiihw^iUtU  ta  Sinii^AS  was  Mt  m 
the  mgn  of  Dom  itifUt ;  but  then  mm  a  a 
lending  U>   Gtpua,    Ui4    there  joitttnc  **•  ^ 
Way.     [Ai'iii  l\.t  r  1^     T111U.K  Tarcicm] 
reouucis  of  t*  tr*cP4  si 

and  tttus  ill '  ca<i  ^  ioUrvtt]  j 

•lep  by  stt-p.      We  iiiouiii  al*»  »otjor  ttt 
there  were   lewiab  t«skl«t2tft  at  PmKiifi.    Tt 


3  txMruusti'* 
ioaI  of  It 

:OliJlt  cf  t  ! 

ier  to    ' 
h'>w    r*ri 


'  tr^tsrta 


I  ifiyi 


ItC  surp   -''  •^• 

we  ai* 

xvii,  I  - 

tended  Heixjtl-.%i* 

cuimtaaoe   »hovr« 

Apostle   should    r  tia-i 

immediately  on  1 

The  i^emaiiw   <j;    .  -"-^ 

aquffiluct,    tlie    iisserv. 
baths,  the  gv:^!!    amr 
the  tanplc 
dicatioas  ot 

worthy  of  not  ic*'.     l.-ir  t^r  vj\^<- 
centmted  on  tlio  iniina  of  the 
it  tormed  of  the  ooncrele  cm.Un\ 
irea  of  the  jtieim  of  which  »t 
h;iibour  has  left  ao  Bnlid  n  t; 
one  at  which  St,  I'ntil  l.-uj':! 

PUTIEL  l^K^p^a  :  4 
of  tlie  daiightei«  of  Piit»^l  « 
*(ju  ot  Atti^ii,  njud  niot>4-r  of 
Though  he  dov*  uot 
i^ecords.  l*Ut»fI  )»;l*  **'  ■ 
Jewish  trtidttioita.  *[ 
the Mtdmnite,  •*  who  1 
worahip"  (Targum  i 
Gen^ir'i  ofS.jta  by  W.tg%^,a«a^  ♦*».  ^^  A, 
the  groands  for  the  InKlitiaci  or  %us  m^  m 
tion  A^mst  Jethro  is  not  obn^ti*. 

PYGABO   rpe^^^T.    rn^»^m 
^yus)  nocurs  au\ 
animals  as  tlie 

nam«appai«iitijr  ui  >im«e  5|«c«'! 
it  is  by  DO  umiuia  enj  to  uLn 

and  is  ns/si  by  U 

some  Libyan  *ln- 

mentions  tii**  wi!^-,  1^-   -. , 

name;  oomp,   nK^'    1  1,.:. 

usual  to  idi^i::*  ■>   ' 

writer!  w\  1 ! 
i  {Additc  nu;- 
I  plaint  aa  sat^t* 
I  this  antelope  d> 

chanicterisf 

accoud^  ti»« 

Rap|»iU    (  -  i.       -/  --    ^- 

p.  Jl),   Jn> 

vitM/A.    Ki) 

witJi   tiie 
which  Aim  I 

r^urd  tKc  sdfttCtly  ^llti 

I     '■  ;  ,  .-ru*     **     ,-«•..  I.!  I.'. - 

?*4J^»*:»e»  wa»^  ifcltcr  lui. 
^,y  KftTipni  »i  rift^  I'll 


::'aiiniU  iiiir«irQt  iixMrt  l>w 


At'    iiin*'  ;j 


i^OI 


•m«io|»€»  w  1)£gK  knvt  tlie  clMiracterisUi'  whit«  croup 
i*qoin:d ;  m»nf  of  which,  hovvcvw ,  are  inlmbitaiiu 
of  ^uLh  Ariicjv,«iicli  3a  Lhft  Sprittf^-bok  (Antidin-ctta 
mtditrriB]  atii!  tiie  Boote-bak  \  iMtthaiit  pyjfiir^/<i} 
Wt  lut  inclined  to  cuusider  tlie  wdyafryos,  or 
pmargui,  tts  tt  g:eneric  Dame  to  di'imte  nf\f  of  the 
Uliti-l'umpe*!  anU'lojiea  of  Noith  Afrita.  Syna,  &c., 
•nob  ••  the  ArJd  i:7dzelle  (AtUiltfpc  Aj-abica,  Hem- 
pfkh),  the  Isabella  ga^elte  i.G'H4ii*i  iMh^Uitui); 
fHrhiips  too  the  mohr,  bc»tji  of  Abjnlina  ;  (?.  Sotm" 
mmW/M)  &iul  ot*  Weatem  Afri^  ((?.  Mohr)t  maj- 
be  included  uttdei-  tiw  teii».  Wh«thir,  however^ 
LXX,  and  Vulg.  are  con'ect  in  their  ioter- 
i  of  dlsAdM  11  suod'ter  quation  ;  but  tliei^e 
ooIlfitenU  efideoce  of  anf  kind  bejcnd  the 
ttothoirity  of  the  two  most  impoiluit  reniioiis  to 
«iil  uj  in  our  )Qv««tigatioci  of  tlik  word^  of  which 
VKTiouA  «t7mologiet  ItuTt  bcea  given  from  which 
QotJuag  detiaitt  an  be  kamL  [W^.  H,] 


QUAILS  ( \^.  9ildv ;  but  in  Keri  V^,  tildiv  : 

ryy^^ifTftai  ootnmix}.  Vuiou«  opiniotu  havt 
held  AS  to  the  nnturc  of  the  foo^l  denoted  by 
be  Heb.  9ildvt  which  nn  two  di«tiuct  occaaions  wiu 
pplied  to  the  hniclites  in  the  wildemett ;  sec  Ei. 
l.l,  041  which  ocicaiiioD  th«  pco|)le  were  between 
Sill  And  Sktm  ;  snd  Num.  xi.  31,  32,  when  at  the 
^TaliciQ  iMiiied  in  Ciinsteqneitoe  of  the  judgment  whicli 
betel  them*  Kibmth-hattiiavah,  That  tlie  Heb.  word 
inounectlj  reiideied  **qijjuU/'  if.  we  think  beyond 
~|»}uiduw  of  doubt,  notwithftt4uuling  the  di^eient  m> 
iketHlioit&  which  hnve  been  n^igued  to  it  by 
I  writers  uf  cjuiiicfioe.  Ludoll;  for  in«tanoei  so 
of  liigh  repute,  ba«  cfidcavourid  to  fthow 
tiSie  Mcid^  were  locusa;  M*  hi«  DisteHati/o  do 
d^if,  Ct"A  DitHtriba^  lie.,  Fnmc.  ad  Moea. 
%%%A.  His  ApinioD  lins  been  fullv  advocated  and 
k>ptni  bj  lUtiick  yCotntn^i^t.  onNum,  xi.  31, 32); 
0ie  Jews  in  Am  hi*  aIso,  m  we  learn  from  Niebuhr 
kfieAdif^ih.  WW  Aj'ijft.  p.  172 ),  *^  aiT  oonvifloed  tbat 
:  htnbi  which  the  Israelites  ate  in  litich  oumbeii 
wtm  atiij  clouds  of  loeust£,  and  they  laugh  at  llicce 
tiiui^LiUirB  who  luppoae  that  they  found  quaili 
wirhfre  t^wUU  were  nerer  seen."  Rudbeck  (/diMj/oJ'. 
Hit>L  Spec.  L)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  sildo 
naiug  "  fiytng-luh/'  some  iipecies  of  the  genua 
tcitus;  Michaelia  at  one  time  held  the  tame 
)imoa,  but  afterwards  properly  abandoned  it  (see 
Hiawnrotiilt^r,  ^ot,  ad  iktcliail,  HicroM.  il.  649  j, 
A  later  wiiter,  Khrenberg  ( Geography  Zeit.  ix,  85), 
fiwni  having  obsei-veil  a  number  of  *♦  Hying-fifih  " 
ttmard*,  of  tlie  genijjs  Trigla  of  Oken,  /Xic^y^ 
Itnu  of  modern  ii.ihyologifts),  lying  dead  ou  the 
ore  near  Klim,  believe*!  that  M«  was  the  food  of 
the  Uiueliiea  in  the  wildernew,  and  namol  thr  H>h 
**  Trighi  Ura«litai-um/*     Hermatin  ron   ler  Hardt 
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{Pteroet^  otchala),  frequent  in  the  Bitjeliiida,  Ir 
aiso  indud*^  under  the  teiTU  ;  *ee  Winfr  {Bihi.  B«a!~ 
wtfr*.  a'.  772);  KoseiimiiUer  [Noi,  <id  Hierot,  ti 
649);  Faber  iad  Harmer^  li.  p.  442);  Gfweuiut 
(  Thcs,  A,  V.  r?^).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Haatt* 
quist  as  the  authority  for  believing  that  the  Kata 
t^ Sand-grouse)  b  denoted  :  thii  travellerj  howevei » 
was  rather  indinod  to  believe*  witli  iome  <)f  the 
writers  named  above,  thnt  **  locusts*'  and  not 
biiids,  are  to  be  undcmtnod  <  p,  443) ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  -ut  what  he  means  by  Tttrao 
Israeiitarum,  Unnaeus  suppoMd  he  intemled  by  it 
the  common  "  qnail  '.**  in  one  paragraph  he  statea 
that  the  Arabians  all  a  binl  "  of  a  greyish  colour  ' 
and  leal  thou  our  partridge,"  by  the  name  of  Katta, 
He  adds  **  An  S«Uw?"  This  cannot  h**  the  Pte- 
rocks  aichata. 


t)ial  the  locujit  bird  {Pastor  Jtos^na),  was 
ded  by  aitdv ;  in  I  recently  Mr.  Fonter  (  Voke 
fsriieU  p.  98  )r  ba«  advanced  an  opinion  that 
*  red  fi:w»e  *^  of  the  ^nus  Cmarca  xm:  to  be  under- 
liy  the  Hebrew  term;  a  »imi1ar  eipumation 
h*j  bi-en  tuggcstdi  by  Stanley  (S.  4-  P.  p»  82)  and 
vlopted  \rj  Tenneut  iCri/lon,  i.  487  not^):  tliis  is 
^riiUtlv  an  old  oonaait,  for  Tatrick  {Numb.  xi.  31) 
iluda  1o  inch  an  oplaiialioti,  but.  we  Iwvir  beeu 
to  U^ice  it  tn  its  OMgin,  Some  wi'«U'.ii, 
iht'y  Iwti  tlmt  the  ongiutd  vtm^l  iltfooM* 
"*  are  l  f  uim uiui i  Omi  *  apeciea  if  Sainl-grou/ « 


t??a5r«"' 


The  vtdv  takeo  by  Ludolf  may  be  di^mis^oil 
with  a  very  fow  iporda.  The  «xpi"e«ion  in  P*. 
Uiviii,  27  of  "fe»th«r«d  fowl"  (Ip3  c^iy},  which 
is  used  ID  reference  to  the  ieldv^  deaily  deuot^ 
flome  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  fails  to  prove  that  it 
may  include  winged  iu*ects;  again  there  i»  not  a 
»hadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that 
iiidv  can  ever  signify  any  **  iocu»t|**  this  term  being 
oaed  in  the  Arubic  and  the  cognate  lauguA^e»  to 
denote  a  **  quail/'  As  to  any  speciet  of  "  flying* 
fihh/*  wh«'tber  belottging  to  the  genu*  fhtHyUy 
pieru»t  or  to  Uiat  of  Exocetm,  being  iiiteudnl,  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  **  Hying-fiBh"  aiw 
quite  unable  to  jimtjiin  their  flight  above  a  few 
hundred  yards  at  the  moat,  and  never  could  hav« 
been  taken  in  the  Red  Sea  in  numbers  sufticiettt  to 
supply  the  laraelitUh  ho«t.  The  interpretation  oi 
sitda  by  "  wild  geese/'  or  "  wild  crane*/'  or  any 
**  wild  towl/'  is  a  gi-aluitous  aasumptlon  without  a 
paiticb  of  evidence  in  its  £ivour.  The  Camrca, 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  identilies  the  sHivt  is  tbt] 
C,  rtUiiat  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  Matlaixt, 
which  can  by  no  meatis  answer  tbe  supposerl  retjui* 
site  of  standing  thj-ee  feet  hi  eh  from  the  ground. 
"  Tbe  Uu^  red-lcggod  cranes,  *  of  which  Pitifewor 
Stanley  speaks^  arc  evidently  white  storks  (€ic(mim> 
aSHi)t  and  would  fulfil  the  ccmditaon  as  to  height ;  boi] 
the  flesh  is  lo  nnusec^us  thai  no  Israelite  could  evi 
have  done  more  than  hai^e  tasteii  it.  With  rwpect 
the  Ptgrocies  aichala,  neither  it,  nor  indeed  any  olJier 
Bpedes  of  the  genus,  can  aquam  with  tliv  ^Htriiitaral 
account  of  the  sl/ifo ;  the  Sand^vuM  are  birdn  ol 
«t)YinE;  wing  and  of  unw«aried  flight,  and  mivei 
oonld  have  b«»a  capture*!  in  «iiy  uumlier?  by  ihi 
I.ii7ielili»h  niultatndi^.  Wemu€bqLMst]ion.mt(«i>rei, 
wWher  the  r^imk  would  htiveentcb  to  tioeM'^fo 
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«o  much  the  €xtnie9siou  trmisljited  "  AiUy  natirfioi" 
(Ph.  IxiriiL  2&)  impliefl'— of  tflis  fl^h  of  this  bird, 
for,  icoDfdiJij?  to  thi  t»tinioaj  of  iniTellei*  from 
Df»  Hu»«ll  {ffixt.  of  AltppQ^  it- 19+»  2nd  ed,)  down 
la  otttei-rsm  of  to-dn^ ,  c'n^  nab  of  the  Siind  -grouM! 
h  hard  and  Utsiele^P  It  Is  d«nr,  howe^  er,  U^t  the 
fi^^  «f  tk«  Pentateuch  and  th?  lO^th  Bi.  deootra 
ttie  commod  **  quail  **  {Cotumix  daciylisonani)^ 
and  no  f  Iher  hii^d.  In  the  ftrat  place,  the  Heh»  wotid 
V7^  ia  miquestjonahlf  identital  with  the  Arabic 

9n(ftd  itSv^^^t  A  **  quiul/'  Aecoi'djn^  to  Schul- 
tens  C(?n^.  S^tr^.  L  231)  the  HeL  iV^  u  deiired 
fitim  an  Amyc  nwt  "  to  be  fet ;"  the  round  pJump 
foiTn  (jf  th^  qujul  ifl  rniineiitlj  iujtFtble  to  thii 
ttrmtAo^f ;  ui«leed  its  fntusis  ia  pi'ovei-bial.  Th^ 
objtctiooii  whieb  hare  been  urged  bj  Patrick  and 
^beia  againBt  **  quails  *'  being  intendftl  are  very 
easilj-  refntfid.  The  expressions  "  Jis  it  wei-e  two 
cubltji  (highj  upeitt  the  face  of  the  earth*'  (Num. 
li.  ;il)  i»  eiplained  bj  the  LXX,t  bj  the  Vulg,* 
und  hj  Jofiephus  (Ant,  lii.  1,  §5),  to  refer  to  &€ 
hejght  at  whidi  the  qmiU  tlew  above  the  gi-ound, 
In  their  exbitiihteij  otuidition  fnom  thmi  long  flig}it, 
Aa  to  tlte  eoonaoua  quantitiai  which  tae  leiitft  sue- 
oanful  InruUle  ia  said  to  hare  takeit*  tiz.  *^  toi 
h^^niejn,"  in  the  space  of  a  nig:ht  and  two  dajd,  them 
|s  tvay  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  horoets  " 
hei*  ^ken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  mmsmv  of 
that  name,  but  limply  "a  hmp:"  thia  i»  the  ei- 
planatTon  giren  by  Onkclos  and  tJie  Arabic  rersions 
of  Saadioj  and  Erpenius,  in  Num.  id.  31. 

The  quail  migrates  in  imm«tiie  numbers^  nee 
Pliny  {ff.  N.  i.  23\  and  Tournefoft  ( Votpga,  i. 
3'i9),  who  6a.y&  that  all  the  iitlaucid  of  thi:  Archi* 
pelago  at  certaia  seasons  of  the  yoir  are  covered 
w\ih.  these  birda.  CbK  Syke^  viAted  that  such 
quant ttie!<  were  once  c&tight  m  Cnprii  nem*  Naples, 
fts  to  have  affbitled  the  bishop  no  smaJ!  sWe 
of  his  reveiine,  and  thnt  in  oonfcquertce  he  hai' 
been  cfdled  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer 
mentiom  also  {Jhina.  ZooL  Soe.  \l)  that  I6{)^(K)0 
quails  have  been  tiettcd  in  one  s^a&Oh  on  this  little 
isLnnd ;  nccoirling  to  Teramiack  100\.000  hare  been 
taken  bear  Nettuno,  in  one  day.  TKe  Israelites 
would  have  h^  little  difficulty  in  capturing  Uf]^ 
quimtiliefl  of  these  biidi,  i\s.  they  are  known  to 
arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  com[detely  eihausted 
by  thek  BAght  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  by  the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  p.  82, 
ed.  Dindorf^ ;  Prosper  Alplnos  (R&rmn  Aegypt. 
iv.  1 J ;  Josephui  ^AnL  iiL  1,  §5).  ^iykes  (/.  c), 
styit  ^*  thry  arrive  in  spring  on.  the  tl^oi^  of 
Pithveace  so  fatigued  ihot  for  the  tii^t  few  days 
thty  allow  thejuselvei  to  be  taken  by  the  hand/' 
The  biiietites  **^  ^\t^A  tl)e  quails  i^und  about 
the  camp;"  tliiA  waji  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
them.  The  Ej^yptiauii  simiL-u'ly  pcepured  these 
bird»:  see  Hercxlotui  (ii*  77 )»  and  Mail  let  (^Lettret 
Sftr  CEijypti&t  ix*  p.  21,  iv-  p.  1S0).  The  eipies.-.ion 
"quaib  from  the  sea/'  Num.  li*  31,  most  not  be 
restrict nd  to  denote  tfinl  the  birds  ^mxnt  Dom  the 
11^  IB  their  starting  point,  btit  It  must  be  taken  to 
•how  tlie  4irectlo4i  fiiora  which  they  wcie  coming  \ 
the  qudj^  irere,  at  the  time  of  the  erent  njy  rated  in 
the  wi  ;jifd  wj'ttingSt  on  ttieir  spring  jouraey  of  migtB- 
txi^  iiarthwardj^t  nn  interesting  prooft  aj  Col.  Sjkes 
bas  remarked,  of  the  perpetuation  of  au  inj>tinct 


•  *'  Od  I  wo  pq?cesdlnr  f  ewv  1  observed  pnonzio-tt  fllgfalr 
of  qtulli  oo  Uie  N,  cuwt  ul  Alierla,  vrbJcEi  itrr|^«tl  Xr^jm 
i£ie  boQib  XT.  (At  iiigAc,  oimI  wcf?  stdaybrcj^lc  Uh  bUt It  num- 
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rauling  followed  in  the  LXX.,  n^^llH.  **  the  eWer." 
■ocording  better  with  the  context.  ' '  [W.  L.  B.] 
QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.     In  Jer.  rii.  18 


xlir.  17,  18,  19,  25,  the  Heb.  DnDB^H , 

miieceth  hanhthdinayim,  is  thus  reodemi  in  the 
A.  V.  in  the  mamn  is  given  '*  fiwne  or  work- 
manship of  hearui,''^  for  in  twenty  of  Kennioottli 
MSS.  the  rcMlinr  is  HSkVo,  mil^oith,  of  which 

this  is  the  translation,  and  the  sRnie  is  tl  e  case  in 
fourteen  MSS.  of  Jer.  xlir.  18,  and  in  thirteen  of 
Jer.  xlir.  19.  The  latter  mding  is  followed  by 
the  LXX.  and  Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  rii.  18,  but  in 
all  the  other  pasmgti  the  received  text  is  n(lo}>tcd, 
as  by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimi'hi  k.iys 

"  K  is  wanting,  and  it  is  as  if  HSICtD,  *  workman- 
ship of  heaven,'  t.  #.  the  stars ;  and  some  interpret 
*  the  queen  of  heaven,'  j.  «•  a  great  star  which  i»  in 
the  heavens."     Kashi  is  in  &vour  of  Uie  latter; 


QUABTUB 

W«ri!*.el-K6nig  of  the  Germans,  but  with  what 
reft'OD  we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably  the  LXX. 
oe  the  term  as  a  synonym  of  5otv(,  or  to  express 
the  good  condition  in  which  the  biixls  were,  for 
Hesychius  explains  6pTvyofi4irpa  by  Sprv^  {hrtp- 
UTfiBiis,  i,  €.  *•  a  quail  of  large  sixe." 

Thus,  in  point  of  etymology,  soology,  history, 
■nd  tlie  authority  of  almost  all  the  important  old 
versions,  we  have  as  complete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  Quail  being  the  true  representative 
of  the  Sildc  OS  can  possibly  be  lequired.      [W.  H.] 

QUAB'TUS  (Ko^rrof :  Qiiayira),  a  Christian 
•f  Corinth,  whose  salutations  St.  Paul  sends  to  the 
brethren  at  Rome  ( Itom.  xri.  23).  There  u  the  usual 
tnkiition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples ; 
•ad  it  is  also  said  tliat  he  ultimately  became  bUhop 
«f  B«7tus  (Tillemont,  i.  334).  [E.  H— «.] 

QUATERNION  (TtTpiJwr:  qwaemio),  a 
Military  term,  signifying  a  gxuird  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whon>  were  attach^  to  the  person  of  a 

Brisoner,  while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside  |  wmI  the  Targum  renders  throughout  "the  star  ol 

tlM  door  of  his  cell  (Vegetiu^  De  Re  mil.  iii.  8 ;  |  heaven."      Kircher  was  fb  favour  of  some  con- 

PWyb.  vi.  3;^,  §7).     Peter  was  delivered  over  to   sUrllation,  the  Pleiades  or  HyaJes.     It  is  generally 

■    four  such  bmlies  of  four  (AcU  xii.  4).  each  of  which    beUeved  that  the  •«  queen  of  heaven"  u  the  mooa 

took  chaise  of  him   for  a  single  watch  of  the  :  («mp.  **  "iderum  regina,"  Hor.  C«frm.  &c.  35.  ai»d 

Bight.  [W.  L.  B.]    I  "  r«gina  coeli,"  Apul.  Met,  xi.  657),  wun(hi|>ped 

rwUnxwr /.«L*i«    U*m:     •Mtm.v    /\r*v    *v        ■•  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,   to  whom   the  Hebi«w 

QUEEN  (njto ;  ^JB^ ;  rn^3J).  Of  the  three  ■  ^^„^  ^^^  ^^„  j^  ^j^  ^.^  ^f  Jerusalem. 

Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of '*  queen  "  ,  Hitzig  (Per  Proph,  Jeremjtx^  p.  04)  says  tJie 
in  the  A.  V.,  the  firat  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen-  |  Hebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Kgy|»tian  Neith, 
rtginaid ;  the  first  and  second  equally  to  a  queen-  ;  wh<Me  iu\me  in  the  form  Ta-nitli,  with  the  Egyp- 
OMsorf,  without,  however,  implying  the  digiiity  ' 
which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that  poiution ; 
and  the  third  to  the  queen-mofA^r,  to  whom  that 
dignity  is  transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The  ety- 
mological foioe  of  the  words  accords  with  their 
application.  Ilalcdh  is  the  feminine  of  mele^ 
**  king;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first  M^nse  to  the  queen 
of  Sheba  (1  K.  x.  1),  and  in  its  second  to  the  wires 
of  tha  first  rank,  as  distinguished  from  the  concu- 
bines, in  a  royal  harem  (Ksth.  i.  9  tf.,  vii.  1  ff. ; 
Cant.  vi.  8):  the  term  "princesses"  is  similarly 
used  in  1  K.  xi.  3.  ShSydi  simply  means  **  wife ; ' 
It  is  applied  to  Solomon's  bride  (l*s.  xlv.  9),  and  to 
thct  wives  of  the  fii-st  rank  in  the  harems  of  the 
Coaldee  and  Persian  monarchs  ( Dan.  v.  2,  3 ;  Neh. 
U.  S\  GibirAhf  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of 
authority ;  it  means  **  powerful "  or  *'  misti-ess."  It 
would  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  wlto  exer- 
ciseii  the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental 


tian  article,  appmn  with  thai  of  Baal  HamnUn, 
on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little 
to  the  purposie  to  inquiiv  by  what  other  names 
this  giKlilcsM  was  known  among  the  I'hoeniciso 
colonists :  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
a}>penr  not  to  have  given  her  any  siwcial  title. 
The  Babylonian  Venus,  arcording  to  HarpocratioD 
(quoted  by  Selden,  de  DU  Syris,  synt.  2,  cap.  6, 
p.  220,  ed.  1617),  was  also  Ktyled  ^  the  queen  of 
neaven."  Mr.  Layard  identities  Hera,  **  the  secouj 
deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Aktarta,  My* 
litta,  or  Venus,"  and  with  the  **  •  queen  ot' heaven,' 

fiequently  mentioned  la  the  sacrsd  volumes 

The  pLuiet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacivd  to  her, 
and  in  tlie  As5yrian  sculptures  a  star  is  \AMxd  u|mhi 
her  h<wl.     She  was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was 


the  female  foim  of  the  givat  divinity,  or  Baal ;  tha 
'  t'vo,  thei-e  is  rea&on  to  conjecture,  having  been  ori- 
ginally but  one,  and  androgyue.  Her  worship  pene- 
hnn<«>hoId,  if  not  the  wife  hut  the  mother  of  the  truteii  fi-om  As!>yria  into  Asia  Minor,  whei«  its 
master.  Strnnga  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  Aiwrrinn  origin  was  recognii«d.  In  the  rock  tablet* 
si^ht  ap]iears,  it  is  one  of  the  ineritable  results  of  of  i'^erium  she  is  r?pmentMl,  as  in  those  of  Awyria, 
pi>ly<::imy:  the  nunil«r  of  the  wires,  their  social    standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  atiiwer 


position  fircvioiLs  to  nuirriage,  and  the  pivcariousuc 
of  their  hold  on  the  iiirection.<<  of  tlieir  lord,  combine  • 
tc  annihilate  their  influence,  whirh  is  transferred  to 
the  mother  as  lieing  the  only  female  who  occupies 
a  fixe«i  and  dipiiliM  position.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tonn  >if*4rdh  to  the  queen-mo/Zicr,  the 
extent  of  wh<ise  intiuence  is  well  illustratad  br  the 
narmtive  of  the  iiiterriew  of  Solomon  and  6nth- 
4ieha,  as  givon  in  1  K.  ii.  19  tf.  The  term  is 
ap|iliiil  to  M:i:i«-}iah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed 
from  her  (ii;;uitr  in  consoi|iienoe  of  her  idolatry 
(!  K.  xr.  13;  J  Chr.  xv.  IG^;  tn  Jezebel  as  con- 
t.astotl  with  Joinm  (2  K.  x.  13,  *Mhe  children  of 


or  mural  coronet;  which,  we  leani  from  Luci;ui, 
was  p^Mili.ur  to  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess. 
This  may  have  been  a  mmlification  of  the  high  cap 
of  the  Asnyrian  bas  reliefs.  To  the  Shemitos  hhe 
wai  known  under  the  names  of  Aktarte,  Ashtaroth, 
Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  accoitiing  to  the  various  dia- 
ItvtA  of  tlte  nations  amongut  which  her  worship 
pieraileil"  (A'inereh,  ii.  pp.  454,  456,  457).  It  ii 
so  dithoult  to  separate  tin*  worship  of  the  moea- 
gn<lii.'*>s  fnmi  that  of  the  }ilanet  Venus  in  tha  Asty- 
li-in  mytho!«)gy  when  intndticed  among  the  western 
nations,  that  the  two  Are  fivquentJy  confused. 
Moverb  bi>lievi>«  that  Asktoirth  was  originally  the 


the  king,  and  tli**  c-htldren  of  the  quccu  ");  and  to  .  OMKin-ctiddcKs,  while acconliiig  to  i%awlinson  ( /f^roJL 
Ihemotheritf  Jchoiachin  or  Jeix)niah  (Jer.  xiii.  18;  i.  521)  Ishttv  in  the  Babylonian  Venua,  one  of 
euapare  2  K.  xsir.  12;  Jer.  xxiz«  2).  In  1  K.  xi.  j  whoeie  titles  in  the  Sardaiuqialus  iMciipCious  u 
l^»  the  teit    pmbably  reiiuirtk  emendatMB,  Iho  |  **  the  mistiVM  of  heoven  and  earth." 
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With  the  cakes  4,D^J-1St  aavvdainki  ^ai/ifV«r) 
which  were  eHWr«d  itt  her  honouir,  with  incescsr 
«&d  tibiitiDna,  8«JdQD  compared  the  -wirvpa  {A.  V. 
**  bnui")  of  Ep*  of  Jer.4S,  which  were  bmut  bj  the 
women  who  mt  bf  the  wapide  nmt  Ibe  idplatrous 
temple*  far  the  pnrpc&s  of  pirQ«tjtutioa,  Tb^e 
^Irvpa.  were  offered  m  eamfice  to  Hecate,  whHe 
[DToking  her  ud  fvr  success  iu  Ici^ve  (Tbeocr.  ii  I^B). 
The  TargQtn  giv^  J^Dll^lS,  ^rd^in,  which  else- 
wbciis  npfpears  to  be  the  Greek  x«*piBwT<Sf,  i  sJeered 
ttiuio^  Kftshi  taji  the  cakeft  hml  the  imiige  of  the 
god  fltamped  upon  them^  and  Theodotet  that  lihej 
contained  pinc-^nea  imd  raidni.  [W.  A.  W.] 

QUICKSANDS*  THE  (ij  ^^Jprirt  S^tis), 
more  properlj  tke  Svetis  (Actd  uril  17)^  the 
l>ivad  nad  deep  bight  oa  the  North  Afriran  coast 
between  C*rthAge  and  Cyrane.  The  omne  m  derived 
frotti  Sfrt,  no  Ai'ibic:  w{>rd  Ibr  a  dcsei-L  Kor  two 
H^Ttsons  this  re^on  was  an  object  of  peciiiifirdrmd  tn 
%he  ancient  nitA'igntom  of  the  ileditermnean,  petilly 
Iwoiuae  of  the  diiflitig  nnndft  and  the  heat  ntong  the 
■Jwre  itsdf,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shiUlowi  mid 
the  uncf  I  tain  currenti  of  wat^r  in  tJie  bny,  Jose^ 
phnf ,  who  waa  himself  once  wrecked  in  thit  part  of 
the  Mefiiti*rniii«in,  makei  Agrippn  s?it  (B.  J.  \L  16, 
^4),^ai9fp«l  Kol  roii  aKoiioinn  Soprctr.  So  noto>^ 
rioua  were  llica*  LiHUgei-!!,  that  thpT  bemme  n  oommon- 
plftw  with  tlie  poets  i  see  Hoj-,  Od.  \.  2%  5 ;  Ov.  Fast, 
IT.  499;  Virg.  Am.  i.  1 1 1 ;  Tibull.  iii,  4, 91  j  f^ucaiip 
l%ti-i,  11.  4HI).  It  14  tnrat  to  our  pin-pose  heit^ 
however,  to  refer  to  Apolloniu*  Ehodtii3„  who  waa 
^yniliar  with  all  the  nottDna  of  the  Alejcandrian 
■vilnn.  Ill  the  4th  book  of  hii  AnjotmHt.  1 232^12^7, 
be  siiipplica  iilttstmtiioon  of  the  pn&snge  before  us,  tn 
nini-e  re.-'p*?cts  than  one — hi  the  »uddea  Tiolence 
ih/txpTrdy^Ttvi  of  tbti  temble  north  wind  (^X«^ 
Bopfim  Bvfkka)^  in  it&  hng  dumtion  {itfvia  frdtras 
K^itrar  ^^wf  koI  T&tta-n  tpip*  JjpiaTfl),  and  in  the 
terror  whiL'h  the  s&iloi'a  felt  of  being  diiven  into  the 
8jrtis  (UpoiFfth  fidk^  fv^a&i  l^prtv^  Sf  obxiTi 
j'irTflt  htlffca  Nt.^oti,  Tr4k*i},  [See  Clauda  and 
EUB^iCLTDON*]  Thei^e  were  pi-opei  Ij  two  Sjrtes, 
tha  cftitem  or  Lai'gci',  now  mi\ed  the  Qidf  of  StdfUj 
ond  th«  westpni  or  Bmaller,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cahcv* 
It  it  the  former  to  which  oiir  atteittioD  b  dii'ected 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acti*  The  ship  was  caught 
hy  «  north-easterly  gale  on  the  Mtith  oo«$t  ©f 
CRI^I^p  uenr  Mount  Ida,  and  waa  drire^  to  die 
idland  of  CUndn,  This  line  of  diift,  oiutinuedt 
V7mM  strike  the  greptef  Sjrtis:  whenoe  the  natural 
appreheuai  a  rt  -**  the  ftiiiora.  f  Si  it  P*]  The  best  in  odcni 
account  of  thtc  pnrt  of  the  Africait  cnAst  is  that  whicli 
la  given  (iu  hin  Meirimf  on  the  M^hrmnrani  |jp. 
ST-9i,  tS&-l@0)  bf  Admini]  Smyth,  who  was  him- 
ieJf  the  Bnt  to  survey  thia  hay  thoroughly »  aud  to 
divest  It  of  many  of  iU  terrons,  [J,  S.  II,] 

QUINTUB  MEMMIUa.  3  Unoc.  iL  34.  [Sae 
Maslius  T.  vol.  ii.  -i-JBh.] 

QUIVEH.  Two  dintmct  Hebrew  terns  aiv 
rtiisesetited  by  thia  word  in  the  A »  V. 

(I.)  yPi,  thill.  This  occnis  only  in  Gen,  nvii. 
3—**  take  thy  waipns  (lit.  "thy  things ")»  thy 
ji(i?wr«titi  thy  low.**  It  \%  derived  (by  Geseniua, 
251^,  16U4,  nud  Fanst,  Hand^.  U.  528)  Jrom  a 
w^xth  which  has  the  hrm  of  hA^iging.  The  pa»nge 
tiaelf  aHbrdt  no  cloe  to  its  nieauiug.  It  may  there- 
fore signiiy  either  a  quiver,  or  a  sui»peudcd  wenpot) 
— fbr  instance,  *uch  a  sword  m  in  our  own  langriacc 
wai  ftiniiiily  caJJe*!  a  "hunger/'     iMweeit  th«- 


two  AigniBizatJc 
LXX.,  Vulgat* 
the  fonn»- ;  C 
S10I1&,  to  :he  ui 


(2.)  mm 

uncertain  {(j9& 
occurrenoet  its 
taining  or  £oi 
U  ii  cotiuectei 
Iti  other  oocu: 
and  Jer.  v.  16. 
it  by  "quiver* 
xxodx.  23,  aiid 
they  retulcr  it 
As  to  the  th 
to  iudiQLte  eltj 
way  it  wu  ca 
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BAAMAIl 

tte  rarelf  Aewn  in  tiie  >irui{»tiirt«.  Wlito  th^  do 
Ajfcar  thifj  w  worn  Mt  the  back,  with  the  tn}i 
trtwwn  th^  vhoulden  nf  the  wenrer,  or  hung  at  the 
Mle  of  tlw  chftriot. 

The  t^^yptiau  warriors,  on  the  other  hand,  woie 
tliem  ilunt;  nearly  horizontal,  di-awing  out  the 
arrows  from  beneath  the  arm  (Wilkiniion,  Popular 
AoMtnt,  i.  .')54).  The  quiver  wan  about  4  inchfM 
uiameter,  auppoiiad  bj  a  b^lt  paning  orer  tlie 
•lioukler  and  aci-ois  the  breast  to  the  oppositt  side. 
V'hm  not  in  actual  uoe,  it  was  shifted  behind. 

The  Knglish  word  "quiver"  is  a  rariation  ot 
••  cover  ** — trom  the  French  ooftvrir ;  and  thaefore 
iaiwers  to  tlie  second  of  the  two  Hebrew  words.  [G.] 
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BA'AMAH  (nopn:  •Pry/««,  G«».  x.  7; 
'PofifUtf  Kz.  zzvii.  "22 :  Rmjma,  Jietma).  A  son  of 
Cuiili,  and  father  of  tlit  Cusliite  Slwba  and  LVilan. 
The  tribe  of  Kaamah  became  afterwards  renownnl 
as  trnden ;  in  Kzeki^l's  lamentation  for  Tti«  it  is 
written,  **  the  merchants  of  Sheln  and  liaamah, 
tlicj  [were]  thy  merchants ;  they  occupied  in  tliy 
faim  with  chief*  of  all  the  spices,  and  with  all 
precious  stonen  and  gold  *'  (xzvii.  22).  The  general 
question  of  the  identity,  by  iutevmaniage,  iic.,  of 
the  Cusliite  Sheba  and  iVdan  with  the  Kcturahites 
of  the  same  nam«A  is  discussed,  and  the  27th  chapter 
of  Eiekiel  ezamiueil,  in  art.  Dkoan.  Of  the  settle- 
ment of  Knaniah  on  the  shores  of  the  Per>ian  gulf 
thei-e  are  sevenil  indications.  Titices  of  Dedan  are 
very  faint ;  but  Koainah  seems  to  be  recovered, 
through  the  LXX.  reading  of  (ien.  z.  7,  in  the 
'fty/U  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  and  'Pny/UL  of  Meph. 
Uyzant.  Of  Sheba,  the  other  sun  of  Raamah, 
the  writor  has  found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so 

naniM  (Um»  -^hefA)  on  the  isUnd  of  AwAl  (MariLsid, 

fl.  p.\  beloo;;ing  to  the  province  of  Arabia  called 
Kl-Ikihr*yn  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  [Shkda.] 
This  idro'tiBcation  sti-engthens  that  of  Itaamah  with 
*P«7fu(;  and  the  establiiUiment  of  these  Cushite 
srttleiiienta  on  the  Peivian  gulf  is  of  oonne  im- 
pi>rtant  to  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  these 
Cu^hite  and  Keturahite  triltex:  but,  besidea  etymo- 
((igical  grounils,  there  ate  the  strong  reasons  stated 
in  I)KI>AN  for  holding  that  the  Cuidiites  colonized 
that  ivyrion,  and  for  connecting  them  cimiroercially 
with  I'alratine  by  the  great  (leneit  route. 
The  town  mentioiml  by  N  iebuhr  called  Reymeh 

( A^ J,  Deter,  de  rAnUdt)  cannot,  on  etymological 

|i  minds  be  connected  with  liaamali,  us  it  wants  an 
equivalent  for  thi*  y ;  nor  can  we  su|i)M)se  that  it  ift  to 
hn  f  nbably  traced  three  dav*'  jijunioy  from  San 'A 
[1J%al].  llie  capital  of  toe  Yemen.       '  [K.  S.  P.J 

RAAMIAII  iTOp:  'PttW;  KA  Soe/ua: 
Ktuimiu).  One  of  the  rhi«*&  who  rt^tumeil  with 
Zanibbiibtl  (Neh.  vii.  7'.  In  Kzr.  ii.  2  he  Is  called 
Kkklaiaii,  and  the  (irrek  equivalent  of  the  name 

*  It  Is  bsrdly  nrce.warj  tu  puint  uut  Uist  the  UUe  IfuMt' 
li  dlrecUy  dmv«>d  (Tom  the  same  root. 

•  In  11<^UU  lit  5  It  Is  Tii  Mpf  TMT  viMr  'A>iMwr  in  N>tb 
!!:«.  Id  Ji«k.  xili.  'JS  the  Vut.  hsji'Apa/ia  n  •>▼••'  «"t4 
BOor>'i>ni-  'Apmi,  where  Uie  flnit  and  ls»t  %»<m«U  af  itK" 
rwC*<>c»  sertn  tn  kave  chsnffed  pl*^*. 

'  Tb^  Ma^Ufnt  nf  tiM^htuii  -jmnm  "  4riniMi"i  itiei 
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confusion  of  tlie  two  rradiiiga,  unleiui,  as  Iturrin^toc 
I  (Jeneiti.  ii.  t>8)  siicgests,  'PeeXitdl  is  an  error  or  the 
ropyist  tor  'PeeXoia,  the  uncial  letters  At  )«vjig 
been  mistaken  for  M.  In  1  Esd.  v.  2  tht  nuDt 
a])iioars  as  Keesaias. 
RAAM'SES,  Ez. !.  10.  [IUMEau0.J 
RA  B'BAU.  The  name  of  serend  andat  piie« 
both  Kant  and  West  of  the  Jordan.  The  root  it 
rtih,  meaning  '*  multitude,"  and  thence  "  gmtncM," 
of  size  or  importance*  ((Jeivnius,  Thet.  1254; 
Kttntt,  Ihmdyrb.  ii.  347).  The  word  siirvivrj  in 
Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and  is  al»  in  nse 
art  the  name  of  places  e.  ijr.  Rathti  on  th«  mat  of 
Uie  Dead  Sea;  liabbah^  a  temple  in  the  tribe  of 
Metbhidj  (Freytag,  ii.  107a);  and  perhaps  ako 
lU^Mit  in  Morocco. 

Rabbaih. )  A  very  itrong  place  on  the  Kast  of  Jordan, 
which  when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the 
sacred  records  %ras  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites. 
In  five  passages  (I)eut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  lii.  2G, 
xvii.  27  ;  Jer.  zliz.  2 ;  Yjl.  zxi.  20)  H  is  stylc<l  at 
length  Ral(jbath'hen€'Amm6n,  A.  V.  itabbnth  of  the 
Ammonites,  or,  children  of  Ammnn ;  but  elsewheif 
(Josh.  ziii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  zi.  I,  tii.  27,  29  ;  1  Oir. 
zz.  1;  Jer.  zliz.  3;  Es.  zzv.  5;  AnM«  i.  14) 
simply  Kabbah. 

It  appeal*  in  the  lacred  records  as  the  aingle 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  hffa%  any 
distinctive  name,  a  UxX  which,  aa  lias  br»^  alrviiily 
remarked  fvol.i.  60  a),  OMitniaU  strongly  with  the 
abundant  details  of  the  city-life  of  the  Moabitea. 

Whethei  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecturs, 
the  Ham  of  which  the  Zuziin  weic  disporacsseil  by 
Chedorlaomer  ((ien.  zir.  :>),  will  |>roliHbly  remain 
for  e\-er  a  crujeiture.*  When  first  named  it  is  in 
the  hand5  of  the  Ammonites,  ami  ib  mentioned  as  ran* 
taiiiiu^'  the  bed  or  saicophagus  of  the  giant  Og 
fOeut.  iii.  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  kik^ 
lessful  war  of  the  younger  nation  ui*  ]^>t,  and  more 
recent  settler  in  the  coiintiy,  agsiinst  the  more 
ancient  Kephaim.  With  the  pfO|ile  of  I.ot,  tlietr 
kinsmen  the  laraelitea  had  no  quarrel,  and  l{abliath- 
of>the-children^f-Ammoo  remained  to  all  appear- 
ance unmolested  during  the  fiivt  period  of  the 
Israelite  xeunatirn.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
territojy  of  ths  tribes  east  of  Jonlan ;  the  border 
of  (iad  ^opa  at  *«Aroer,  which  £ic«s  Kabbah" 
(.losh.  ziii.  2:)).  The  attacks  of  the  Hene-Ammon 
on  Israel,  however,  brought  the^«  peat^fiil  reUtions 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  have  hatl  oorupation  enough 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  in  attackin^^  and  repelling; 
tne  attacks  of  the  Philistines  and  in  ]mrauuig  Liavid 
thruugh  the  wonds  and  ravines  of  Jii«lah  to  pi-event 
hi'>  criM^ing  the  river,  unless  on  nuch  special  ociti^Iiuia 
as  the  relief  of  Jabenh.  At  any  rate  we  never  hmi 
of  his  having  pnietraied  so  far  in  that  directiim  ah 
liabbnh.  Hut  Ihvid's  .irmies  it  fie  often  engagnl 
against  both  Mtiab  and  .Amiron. 

H:s  first  .Annionite  campaign  appears  to  hive 
(wvurrc<l  mriT  in  his  rsigii.  A  pait  of  the  army, 
nnd*r  Ahiahai,  «%•  sent  as  far  as  Kabbah  to  kee| 
the  Ainnmnites  in  check  (2  Sam.  z.   10,  14),  tut 

it  wa«  iiHftinally  a  dtj  of  tbe  ib*plMiB.  implies  that  it 
»sii  the  AbiitrruUi  Karnalm  of  am.  xlv.  Id  agnemi-itC 
mith  tbifi  In  thr  ftg\  that  It  »m  In  later  tlnioi 
knit«n  as  A«Urtr  (Mr|ih.  Bjrs..  fiimted  by  Ritiei.  r.ft&i. 
lu  tbis  caw  tlie  <liul  mitinft  uf  K-irnaiv  buj  poini,  ar 
um*^  hsvr  «i>iij<vliin«l  in  .IrTu^iiaUiin.  •••  iW  fV':'J» 
nsturr  of  ti;e  eiijr   -a  l"w<»r  t  -s  •  nA  «  r.ii^v- 


»M 


BABBAH 

UQder  Joab  renroined  3t  MedvbiX 


tlM  roua  force 
(1  Chr.  xiii,  7)r  The  foilofring  year  was  oecupied 
'iD.  the  grmt  eipeittit^D  hj  Oftvid  m  pm^o  dg^ntft 
the  S^nna  iit  Htlnjna,  whewrei-  that  toay  hare 
bcm  (3  Stun,  x,  IS*  19).  Aller  their  defeat  the 
AfninmiLte  wnr  wm  muiDcsd,  and  tfaii  tiiz]«  FLabtxUi 
was  made  the  imuxi  point  of  attack  (li.  1).  Joah 
fejok  the  cmnnuuidj  ami  waa  fuimw^  b;^  the  whole 
of  the  aiiuj.  The  eipedition.  indaded  Ephnuni 
ADd  BenjpuDm,  a^  well  as  the  king'ic  oira  ^be 
(mt.  tl);  the  "Idug'si  «bvca"  (rer.  U  17,24); 
pi^bsiblf  DarklU  immodlate  body  guards  nud  th^ 
thiii7*t9«^'eQ  chief  captiiiris,  Uiiah  was  oertokilT 
theie^  and  if  a  Bot  improbable  Jewkh  tniditiotn  miiT 
be  ado|)t«d,  Ittni  the  Giltite  weis  ib«r«  Also.  [iTTAt.] 
Thi^  ark  aocompoiued  the  camp  (rer.  tt),  the  ooly 
timi;^  tliat  we  hear  «f  iti  dcjiig  lo,  except  that  iira> 
monible  battle  weth  tbis  PhilistLn^,  when  it5  capture 
«iUMd  ihe  denth  dT  thf  htgh*prie&t>  David  m<jiae, 
to  ha  owt,  rftnained  in  Ji^roaalitn,  The  cnuBtrj 
Wis  wiaied,  aod  the  roriug  Ammonitei  were  diirea 
with  nil  their  property  (xtL  30)  into  their  single 
etronghol-i,  ai  the  Sedou-tn  K«nrtea  were  dHv^eo 
fi^mi  their  teots  iimide  the  walU  of  Jeru^ern 
wheft  Judtih  wsa  orerruu  hj  the  Chaldeaoa, 
[U£<3flAmT££i<]  The  ^ege  tnii^t  bare  lotted  nearly, 
*i  not  quite^  two  yeais ;  (Jiict  during  ita  j^rogress 
LMvid  foi'Died  hie$  t^uDiiexioii  with  Bat>i>held,  i^nd 
Ihe  two  (nhjldii!!!,  that  which  died  and  ^lomoD;, 
were  siicc^sifelj  borti^  The  salUs  of  the  Am* 
mfjtiit«a  appear  to  have  fortossd  a  main  feature  of 
the  aiege  fi  Sam,  ii»  17,  &c).  At  tiie  end  of 
th>it  time  Joab  fiucocedod  in  capttiring  a  portion 
of  the  plncje— the  "dtv  of  watera/'  that  ]A,  the 
lower  town,  «o  cidM  fitim  \U  ooutainin^  th»  per- 
«t)Tiiiil  fttfiejmi  which  nses  in  «Qd  etiU  f)oWi 
through  it.  The  fact  (which  laeaas.  nndoubted) 
Ibat  t^e  !K»iinx  of  tiie  jitrenm  wai  withia  the  lower 
city,  explfun^  iU  h^rltig  held  out  for  so  long.     It 

was  abd  called  the  "royal  cfty"  i^nSli'prT  Ty), 

perhaiM  from  it«  connexion  with  Molech  or  Milcom 
— the  *"  king'^'—moi-e  prt*bnbly  from  itii  containing 
the  pdlnce  of  Hanim  And  NcduL^h.  But  the  citJideL 
whieh  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the  bwer 
town,  n  place  of  very  great  ttrength,  itill  remained 
to  be  takeu,  jidd  the  honoar  of  thii  capture,  Joab 
(with  that  dcTotion  to  David,  which  runs  like  a 
bright  thread  through  the  daik  web  of  hl» character) 
insitts  on  reserving  lor  the  king»  **  1  have  foughtf" 
wiitc^  he  to  his  unde,  thcri  living;  nt  ease  in  the 
harem  at  JemisUem,  in  all  the  eattsJiictim)  of  tlie 
birth  of  Solomon — *'  I  have  fought  againid;  f^bbnh, 
and  have  taken  *  the  city  of  water* ;  but  the  dtodel 
itill  remains:  now  therefore  gather  the  I'Qt  of  the 
people  together  aud  com^;  pnt  Tciir>elf  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  army,  renew  tlie  o-saiult  against  the 
citadel,  tidce  it,  and  thus  ^nisb  tli*^  miege  which  I 
have  carrieii  ^  far,"  and  then  he  ends  with  a 
fough  bnJiter'^ — half  jeat,  hj4tf  eameat  — "  leat  I 
take  the  dtj  md  in  future  it  gQ  under  my  name.'* 
Th»  w^ttrs  of  the  lowi-i'  city  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  b<csiegei-9^  the  iMv  uf  the  ciLfidel  woa;  eeiiain, 
for  thnt  Ibrtre^  j.^w-^^siied  in  itself  {n»  we  It^m 
fjtJm  tiie  iiiviiluTible  nt^tioe  of  J(mphu«|  Aiit.  vji. 
7,  ^Ti)  hut  one  weD  of  limited  topply,  finite  iu- 


^  Oq  a  farmvf  octat^ao.  (Niibl  xkmI,  S)  the  "  bo^ 
thtoff^  "  only  are  q]«ciniM ;  en  aKftfesiJoa  whicb  Lfunlij 
i«r«iiiA  lo  iTicInd^  tbe  ark. 

*  Th^  Vulfipiir'  allers  ihe  force  of  tlie  who^le  pas^ge  by 
*xu4«rl!iK  tats  c^  ^jibffidd  at  urbs  mquatmii.  •'  lire  d|w 
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pilnt  o*  the  votnLwt.  yrt  thnt  il  wn  tmly  wxupwi 
ott  tilt  liwUnU  The  wntcr  cmnmmilcmtion  a^orv 
iUodfd  ti»  aIm)  A|Tf<m>'»  not  to  hnie  Wn  tbfn  in 
!»,  for  the  pf*>fil<»  who  oorupkH  thi*  dtJi*l*"l 
A,....\    f,,^^    liiirnt,   «]ifl    liiv   w1joI«  j 

A  ifim  niil3i(1{*1|)1iv»i  foitn«d  lJi9  ] 

tntcjtt  litiui  Mi  lUn  rvgino  of  Piimrji  iji,  J.  iil.  A,  i 
§$).     tl  WM  Au«  iif*  lit*  riittiB  (tf  tho  t^ncsptitkr  and  I 
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tvntplt  of  Uiai  guililiMw,  JuftUu  .Vliutyi,  4  UAtiTe 
af  .ShAdMBnH  wtiAiog  About  a.p.  140«  ip«^k«  of  the 
dtf  lA  eoolAlikl&f  A  amliltudt  of  AmmoDlto  (D^iL 
mdk  3hpiAV  tM^  H  vmild  proUblj  not  be  Mfe 
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{ike  llioH  mi  JtrtoA^  eu'^pt  the  dtodd,  wliich  L» 
deso-ibfll  u  of  Inn^  iquiire  stoties  put  together 
without  coiioit*  and  wtiich  {&  probubly  mane 
Kodedt  iliflu  the  t^t.  Jht  Temiium  ot^  pi-imt^ 
liDUisi  ■catt«i'vd  on.  both  sides  of  the  ^reain  are 
vttvf  extendi  v«.  Th*y  h*?*  beea  TJiit*d^  and  d*- 
fcrfbad  in  more  or  le»a  dbtail,  by  Bnrckhardt  {Syria, 
&^T-^&0)i  who  giv«i  a  pl&aj  Seetun  (.^Ji^n,  L. 
396,  IT.  212-214)  ;  Irbj  (June  14};  Buekidgluiin, 
E.Syrk^  68-B2;  Lord  Lindjay  (5th;  ed.  278-^84) ; 
li.  liobiowa  (ii.  372-178);  Urd  Chad  Hamiltuii 
(iu  Kmth,  JFcW,  o/  Pr^.  ch.  ri.),  Burckbardt'a 
pbiii  girea  a  g«ii«raJ  iden  of  the  dispotUidn  of  the 
^noff  but  a  coiupaiiMMi  with  ^\t^  Tippinf^'t  sketch 
(oil  the  accmnu^  of  which  eirerj  dejteudence  mnj 
be  plftceJjt  3*«ms  to  iihow  that  it  U  not  toriwt  Oi 
te  ilm  propoftjons  «f  tilt  differtiit  part*.  Two 
rjews  are  given  bv  LAboitte  (  t'Wj  ffn  S^ie)^  one 
of  a  tomb,  the  other  of  tl^ie  theatre ;  but  neither 
of  these  emhiticet  the  ehaiiictFrUtic  feitaj's  ol^the 
pJac^^tbe  fttrenmlet  and  the  citadel*  The  n&rvm- 
f&uptig  Yww  hua  been  engrnval  (for  the  iirst  tiooe) 
from  oue^  of  fi'd'VeiKl  careful  *kvtchn  mside  in  184<J 
by  WiLliiitn  Ti]]pin^,  Ew|.,  aii^  bj  him  kiodij 
^lauxd,  with  3Wtie  valuable  mformailoQ,  at  the 
Jiiporial  of  the  author.  It  Im  tAken  looking  towards 
the  esfit.  On  the  nght  is  the  i^eginning  of  the 
citniid  hill.  Iti  front  k  mi  arch  (also  mentioned  hy 
Eurckhnrdt)  which  ^pHiist  the  stieBui.  Below  and 
in  front  of  the  aich  is  nuRonry,  *b owing  how  tJie 
■tream  was  foitjderly  embanked  or  qusijeiJ  in< 

No  inscnptions  hn^e  been  yet  di'$(»rered«  "  A 
lengthened  and  excellent  Bummniy  of  id!  the  infbr* 
mation  itspc<!ting  this  citf  will  be  found  in  Ritter's 
Erdkaadk,  Syrkn  (1 145-1 159), 
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Anuii&n  I  This 
commonly  gi^ei 
Deut,  iii.  1 1  an 
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BAB'BI  (*3 

by  the  Jews  ti 
otleii  nildrft*ed 
xxv'u  25,  49;  1 
i,  m,  50,  iii.  S, 
The  meaning  ol 
words  by  £^t. 
1  Matthew,  to  m 
1  John  i.  39  (con 


OBte  of  FUL«il»l|3li$*.  ihcnrinr  Hm  Tnt  m  ttuAm  at  ttmUu.  Hm  Of^ak  ■qalTKlnt  Iq. 
KoUeh.  ObTJ  AVr-KAlCM  AV^ANTirfxVINV,  Burt  of  U  Aa*»Ui«,  r. 
BM^.i  *lAKOCYt'Hf'AKAtlO?(  PMA  fA.V,C,  flSOi  SUtiw  lmii4Mrif^  t. 
C*^liA^€A*€£lN  KOIAUU  CrPlAG  HPAKAimNl 

2,  Although  tliere  k  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  ^^  |^  ^^y^  Maite 

Bible,  tliere  am  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  cf  .  .      *,•..'    iv 

Jtebboh  was  als)  atta*  bed  in  bibllml  times  to  thp  ^*'^'  -^  J  ^'^*J 

chief  dty  of  Moab*     Itfl  biblitad  name  i*  A  a,  bat  has  been  though 

we   hare  the    testimony   of   Eu^bina  {Onomast.  but   it  it  to   1 

**  Mimb  **)  that  in  the  4th  oetituiT  it  pnasnaed  the  tifttusUte  either 

l^^edal  title  of  lunfbhath  Monb,  or  an  it  appears  in  the  sitiiplj  ^*  M^ts 

zomipted  orthn^-aphy  of  Stephanuj  of  Byimitium,  have  loit  any 

the  cciitis,  and  the  KccleiiastitjaJ  Liita,  liabatkTfwiyi,  pronoun   intiim 

Unftixiih  Jiutffux^  ami  lit  itf?a  or  Etjiifn  Moftbiiis  ( Iceland ,  aud  ^  like  the  ' 

ft57,  2Jfj[  Se-tzen,  /f^tsm*  it.  227  ;  Ilitter,  1220 )»  ouf^Itis,  or  in 

THi»  name  was  for  n  time  displiicecl  by  Areof^olia,  aknr,  to  he  m 

k  the  Rime  mFinser  that  lUbbath-Ammon  had  been  JoffrTOatton  on 

ij  Fhibdelphria :   thfee,  bowev^er,   were   but   the  foot,  Nitniwni/ 

aatiM*  iinpo^eii   by  the  tempoiary  ma*t4?rfl  of  the  Hqj^.^  Hebrmct 
tiGMMtrj.  nini   employed  by  tiiem    in    their  otficio.!       The  Latin  U 

documeiitft,  HJid  wh^  they  paa&ed  awny,  the  odguijil  umgniUj  mttffis 

itUDtt*  which  had   never  lost  their  pboe   in   the  principle  ah  Hah 

mt^ntlki  ti  the   common    peopK    ri»^ppffii"ed,    and;  i  tiro  the  I'nmptss 

•iicihh  :  niid  Atfi*tua,n  &ti\i  vcmain   t*'   l^s^tif'^    tp   th^  nrtice.     pUtSBI 


RABBITll 

Tbt  titk  Rahlii  is  not  known  to  hare  been  used 
Ufbre  tlie  reigu  of  Heroil  tiie  (iimi,  and  U  thought 
to  hare  Ukeu  itn  riw!  about  the  time  of  the  di*- 
gitei  between  the  nral  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Suunmai.  Before  that  period  the  prophets  and 
the  nien  of  the  great  Kjuap)gue  were  Kimidy  called 
Ujr  their  proper  names,  and  the  fir»t  who  had  a 
title  is  said  to  be  Simeon  the  son  of  HiUd,  who 
is  supposed  by  M>me  to  be  the  Simeon  who  took 
•iir  Sariour  in  his  arms  in  the  temple:  he  was 
oalleil  Kabban,  and  from  his  time  suvh  titles  came 
to  be  in  fashion.  Kabbi  wss  considered  a  higher 
title  than  Kab,  and  Kabbou  hifiher  than  Habbi; 
jet  H  Was  said  in  the  Jewish  b«.>oks  that  gi^eater 
was  he  who  was  called  by  his  own  name  than  even 
he  who  was  called  liabbon.  Some  account  of  the 
llabbis  and  the  Mishnical  and  Tnlmudical  writings 
mar  be  found  in  Pndrauz,  Conneciion,  part  i. 
book  5,  under  the  rear  ii.c.  446 ;  piirt  ii.  book  8, 
under  the  year  u!c.  37  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the 
hi}<tory  of  the  school  of  rabbinical  learning  at 
Tiberias,  founded  hj  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishnah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  m  given  in  Robinson's  liiblical  li$» 
torches,  ii.  U9I.  Se«  also  note  14  to  Burton's 
Batnptm  L^ctmreSf  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
for  instance,  Bniker,  rot.  ii.  p.  820,  and  Basnnge, 
J/ist.  dea  Juif$,  iu.  «,  p.  138.  [E.  P.  E.] 

RAB'BITH  (n^ain,  with  the  def.  article. 
^nfiup^p ;  Alex.  'PafifittB :  R^Aith),  A  town  in 
the  territory,  perhaps  on  the  boundaiy,  of  Ismchnr 
(Jush.  xiz.  20  only).  It  is  not  again  mentiouo«l, 
nor  is  anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places 
named  in  company  with  it  [(i.j 

RABBO'NI,  John  xi.  16.  [Rabbi.] 
BAB-MAO  (itrai:  'Pafi-^y,  'Pafia^dxi 
iiehfuvj)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxiz.  3  and  13.  in 
both  places  it  is  a  title  borne  by  a  ceilain  NergaU 
sharezer,  who  is  mentioned  among  the  ••prineo*" 
that  accom]>anied  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  hut  sioge 
of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  ban  shown  that 
Kei|5al-«harezer  is  pi^bably  identical  with  the  king, 
adled  by  the  (ireeks  Neri>;lic5ar,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylon  two  years  after  \\\t  death  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. [Nerual^iiarkzkr.]  This  king, 
M  well  as  ceiiain  other  important  personages,  is 
found  to  lirar  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  insciip- 
tions.  it  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat  ditferent 
Tocnlisation,  being  read  as  Babu-Emga  by  Sir  H. 
liUiwlinson.  The  signiHcation  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Itaim  is  most  certainly  "great,"  or  "chief,"  an 
•xact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  2\  whence  l^bbi, 
•*  a  great  one,  a  doctor ;"  but  iftij/,  or  Emga,  is  an 
obscure  tei-m.  It  Ims  been  wmmoiily  idaitifii<d 
with  the  word  "Magus"  (<i<»et)ius,  oc/  roc.  3D; 
Gilmet,  Commerd^iire  iUteral,  vi.  203,  kc)  ;  but 
this  kientification  is  very  uncertain,  since  an  entirely 
diflereiit  word — one  which  is  i-vaii  as  Atujutu — is 
used  in  that  stase  thioughout  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tino  (Oppert,  Expiditiun  Scientifiipie  en  Jfeso- 
votiimit,  ii.  209).  Sir  II.  Kawlinson  inclines  to 
iranJate  enypi  by  "  priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it 
mtiYi  the  Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had 
DO  fcoting  in  liabrlon.  He  regards  this  rendering, 
bo^rever,  as  purely  conjectural,  and  thinks  we  oio 
Mtly  say  at  present  that  tlie  office  was  one  of  graic 
power  and  dignity  at  tlic  Ribyloriiin  court,  and 
probably  gave  iU  iniSMwor  sj»c\i.i\  imiiities  fer 
oUaiAing  th^  throne.  (ii.  K.] 
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RAB'SACES  fPai^tLcm  A'afeocw).  Ra» 
gHAKEii  {kuccim.  zlviiL  18). 

RAB'-SAUIS  D^nO-nT:  'Po^/f ;  Alei.  Tafi. 
ffopts:  Rabsiirit,  Rabaiirei).  1.  An  officer  of  tht 
king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Ralishokeb 
against  Jeiiisitlem  in  the  time  «if  Hezekiah  ^2  K. 
xviii.  17).  "^ 

2.  (NoiSoiNrapffff ;  Alex.  Vafiov(apts.)  One  of 
the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  i».c.  588,  when  Zeiie 
kijih,  after  eiiiieavouring  to  emaipe,  was  tiken  niid 
blinded  and  sent  in  chains  to  iiabylon  (Jer.  xxxiz. 
3).  Rabsaris  is  mentioned  artei wards  (vt-r.  13; 
smong  the  other  princes  who  at  the  awmawl  ot 
the  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jeivmiah  out  of  tlie 
prison. 

Rabsaris  is  probiihly  rather  the  ntme  of  an  otli«e 
than  of  an  individual,  the  wonl  sipiifving  chirl 
eunuch ;  in  l^nu.  i.  3,  Ash}ienaz  isailled  the  ma»t4>r 
of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-saiwm).  Luther  tnui^lates 
the  word,  in  the  three  places  whei*  it  occtiin,  as  a 
name  of  oHice,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Krzkiim- 
merer,  der  obeiste  Kiinmei er , .  Josi'phus,  ^ m|.  z.  8, 
§2,  takes  them  as  tl>e  A.  V.  d<^  as  proper  iiamm. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  pi*>eut  att«Mid- 
ing  on  the  king ;  and  the  insUnce  of  tlie  eunu<h 
Nar8e^  would  show  that  it  was  not  impos.Hible  for 
the  Ribsnris  to  poasnt  lome  of  the  qualities  fitting 
him  for  a  military  command.  In  2  K.  xxv.  19,  an 
eunuch  (DHO.  ^U-b,  in  the  text  of  tlie  A.  V. 
"officer,"  In  the  margin  "eunuch")  is  spoken  ol 
as  set  over  the  men  of  war ;  and  in  the  sculptures 
at  Nineveh  "  eunuchs  are  reprmented  as  cnminaiMl- 
ing  in  war ;  fighting  both  on  charioU  and  on  hone- 
bock,  and  receiving  the  prisoneis  and  the  heads  of  tlw 
slain  after  Iwttle."     Ijiysni's  Sinerek,  vol.  ii.  325. 

It  is  not  improbiihle  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxiz.  wc 
have  not  only  the  title  of  tlie  Kabaarisgiven,  but  hki 
name  also,  either  Sarscchim  (ver.  3j  or  (ver.  13) 
Nebu>shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvi.  1;,  in 
the  same  way  as  Neigal  Sharezer  is  given  in  the  same 
passages  as  the  name  of  tlie  Rab-mag.    [K.  P.  E.] 

RAB'SHAKEH  ((HJ^e^l:  'Pa^Unt,  2  K. 
xviii.,  xix.;  'PojSercUnf,  Is.  xxzvi.,  xxxvli.:  Ai6. 
tacts).  One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
■  sent  against  Jenisalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezek'uih. 
*  Sennai-herih,  having  tiken  other  cities  of  JutUh.  wiu 
now  besieging  I.schish.  and  Hezekwh,  terrifwi  at  his 
progiiess,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  (inn  tiuth  in 
Ciod,  sends  to  IjKrhish  with  an  offer  of  submiaiicn 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utnMftt 
to  pay.  giving  for  the  pui|Mse  not  only  all  the 
treasiires  of  the  Temple  and  palara,  but  stripping 
otr  the  gold  plates  with  which  he  hinvelf  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  ha<l  overlaid  the  doom  and 
pillais  of  the  house  of  the  Urd  ?2  K.  xviii.  IG; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3 ;  see  Rnwlinson's  B'lmpHm  lAdurm^ 
iv.  p.  141 ;  Uyards  Sinetth  md  Hahyhi^  p.  !4:»  . 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  thi^  his  cu- 
pidity being  excited  rather  than  appeased.  s";js  a 
great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartar,  F'^Um"*. 
and  Rabxh.ikeh ;  not  so  much,  apparently,  with  the 
object  of  at  prwent  engagfhg  in  the  siegt  of  the 
dty.as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  dishcartneil 
state,  the  sight  of  an  army.combi'ned  with  tnc  thnats 
and  specious  promises  of  Ribsliakeh,  might  induct  • 
snrreiuler  at  once. 

in  Isaiah  xxzvi.,  xxzvii.,  Rabshakeh  alone  ts  m<ii- 
tionetl,  the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  Ui.  tk.it 
h»  acted  ah  ambaNsador  and  >pokcna-in,  and  cbum  to 
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cifich  rowe  piomiiieiitl y  bcfofie  the  people  than  Ibe  j 
other*.  Koil  thinks  that  Tartjin  had  the  «ipr«ii« 
eommandt  itin^niuci  &i  in  2  K.  he  ia  mmtioiied 
firsts  and. aofonTtap to  h.  xx.  I,c30i»duct«l  the  sietje 
of  AitiidoJ.  In  2  Chr.  xtjii.,  where,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  *ome  not  unimpGrtiint  circumrtoLnces,  there 
IS  giren  an  extiiict  of  these  crejit*,  it  is  simply  «aid 
that  I  Ter.  9)  *•  .Sennaclierib  king  of  Aasyria  witt  his 
wrrantfi  to  JeniBalem/'  KiibsTiakeh  seemi  to  have 
diacharged  bis  miaKion  with  much  zeal,  addt^esiiiii^ 
himself  not  ocily  to  the  otliccrs  of  Hejuikfoli,  but  to 
the  people  oa  the  wall  of  the  city,  setting  fonh 
tlie  hopelesfiuefa  of  trusting  to  any  pcwer,  homaij 
or  diriiK,  to  <l«»Uver  tliem  out  of  the  hand  of  *'  the 
jinreat  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,**  and  dwelling  ma 
the  twuij  rtdvrnitflgea  to  be  ^ued  by  aubmbs^on. 
Many  have  imapned,  from  the  lomillarity  of  Rab- 
shiikeh  with  Hebrew,*  tlmt  he  either  was  a  Jewiih 
dearter  or  ao  apostate  atptive  of  Israel.  Whether 
thta  be  to  ot  not,  it  ia  Dot  imposaible  that  thi 
osficrtlon  ^hieh  he  maket  on  the  port  of  hlit  maatar, 
that  Sennacheiib  had  even  the  sanction  aod  com- 
inand  of  the  Loi\i  Jchorah  for  bis  expedition  against 
Jerusalem  ("  Am  1  now  come  up  without  the 
Lonl  to  d^troy  it?  The  Lonl  said  to  me.  Go  up 
agiUTi;it  iliia  laud  to  destroy  it ")  may  have  iieferenoiii 
to  the  pmpheciei  of  Isitah  (viti.  7,  ii,  a.  5,  6'»  con* 
c<^i-ning  the  doolatioo  of  Jutkh  and  Israel  by  the 
Assyriima,  of  which,  in  some  foim  more  oi*  less 
ooiTect.  he  had  receired  information.  Being  uuable 
to  obtain  any  promise  of  subminsicib  from  Heae» 
kiah,  who,  in  the  exti-emity  of  his  peril  returning 
tti  trutit  in  the  help  of  the  Laid,  is  enooui'aced  by 
tJie  wonk  and  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Rubeibakeh  goes 
Uic'k  to  the  king  ol'  Assyria,  who  had  aow  df'poited 
from  Lndiiidi. 

Tlie  fclnglisth  renion  takes  Rahshaktsh  as.the  name 
of  a  f wrson  ;  it  mny,  how«?ver,  be  qoestioned  whether 
it  be  not  rathtr  the  numi-  of  the  ©fiic»  which  he 
held  At  the  court,  that  of  chief  cupbearer,  in  the 
mme  way  as  R^it-^AUis  denotes  the  chief  euDUch, 
aud  RA.i}-MAO  poisilily  the  chief  pn«t. 

Liither  in  his  version  is  not  quite  consistent, 
Fomtilime^  (2  K.  xviii,  17 ;  I*,  xxxvi,  2)  giving 
lljiKhnkeh  ns  a  proper  name,  but  ocdiuaiily  t^-ans* 
litiiti;  it  na  a  title  of  office,  arch- cupbearer  (der 
E>£r<henke). 

The  woi^  Rab  may  be  found  tran^lnted  in  many 
piju-€s  of  the  English  versioL,  for  instance,  2  K.  xsv. 
8,  20;  Jer.  xxsix.  11  ;  Dan.  ii.  U  (D^n20'3t*)' 
Eub-t<ibbdcfiimy  '*  captain  of  the  gtinnl,"  m  the 
margin  **  chief  marshal,"  *'  chief  of  the  execu- 
tiooffi-s."  littu.  i.  3,  Rab-taHdnii  '*  mast«»r  of  the 
eunuchs ;"    ii.  48  (}*J:D"31),  Bab-sigfiln,  "  chief 
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of  the  pTemora;"  l¥.  ^»  w.  II  (|*ai^'ia  Tfi 
ehnrtnmnAA^   **nuUter  of  tb*  tMm^tta^i"  n 

enters  iuto  the  Utl««,  Ei&bi,  RO^boel,  md  ti» 
Rabbah.  V^  f. 

RA'CA  (*Pa*<0.  a  t*rtn  of  yrpretcfc  wmd  Wjj 

Jew»  of  our  iSavionr'^  Rg;e  (Mj^A*  t.  53 >  Cntt 
are  agreed  in  d^Hving  ii  frt»m  th*  ChJAw  N 
Kpn  with   the  *«M»  of  **  wortWiM,*  irt 

ilitler  AS  to  wHether  thk  tersi  abooH  m  (V 
with  tlie  root  p51,  eoorvylfig  Iht  o^M  if  ^ 
nesa  {Gema.  Thta,  p.  12Tt)»  or  wvti  «»  «i  i 
cognate  root*  p^  (Thol  lick's  *  1^  (^ 
conveying  the  nc»t4an  of  ikmmtm  (< 
VVette,  on  Matt,  t,  22).  l*he  ItrU  of  llMi 
piobahly  correct.  We  may  cmapiJO  tbc^  vi  dP 
**Tair),"  in  Jikdg.  U«  4,  n.  3,  oC  w4  «f  ovi 

Jam.  a.  iio.  rw,Lt 

RACE.    [Games,  to1»  L  |k  $50  j 

RA  CHAB  ('Pftxid  :    Jbtkt^).     Kak*" 
harlot  (Matt,  i.  5), 

RA'CHAL^  C^DI :  JSooM).  Om  «l  iSv  ii 


■  TtM?  dllerenoe  betwwn  speaJcfog  In  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Anmesa  "in  the  Jews'  language''  tn^H^n^,  J*- 
budlthXiUKl  la  the  "SljrnaD  languaga*'  (n*P"1&t,  AnufnitUX 
wuuld  »«  r»th<»r  «  roatter  of  pfxinnndnUon  and  diiUctit 
ihmii  of  mcent^l  difTrremue  of  iMiKUim^i^,  See  for  lbs 
"5yri4n  tonffu»»."  Eir.  iv.  7,  Dan,  tl  i. 

^  ill  ttiU  n«u]ie  eh  Is  •ounded  llltr  hsrd  c.  us  tbe  Vftpi^ 
BcntAtlv*'  of  ilitf  HbbRjsv  coftk.  In  ILticbeU  m  Uie  other 
b*jiri.  It  repr?'s«ijK  cAciA,  and  il»i«Hld  proiteriy  bo  piro* 
ntiuoct-d  11  tu  A  guttural  h  (*im>  A.  V.  of  Jer.  aaxI.  J&). 

*  Tbrnius,  wltli  Ids  u«ual  rashnraa.  M/i  '*  Rata]  is  a 
re^a^im  ol  Cinncl," 

a  Jt  l§  mil  ubvlou^  bow  our  ttimgUtorB  came  toipell 
tbe  Djini^  7ni  ju  fhey  do  ia  their  flnai  nvlslda  of  loll, 
Ha  lUchcf,  llielr  pniri Ice— almost,  11  not  qalio,  inmk 
tla£k  -li2r»fUK*  oui  ibu  Ubl  Tchl  of  tbat  cdiauu*  b  v;  ^ 


which  I^vid  and  his  f  .11. 

the  period  of  hi*  frr- 

of  which  he  seul  .^ 

from  the  Am^ilckit^*- 

29  only.    The  Viiii 

this  passage  between 

meelitea/'     The  only  one  <il   ibeee  wWA  bs 

similatitj' to  Kacal  bCormrl,  wh^fh  ww^«A* 

well  as  tar  as  portion  g>^  •  UnfutM 

(30i)5ider  the  two  o*  idrt  it  fur6*s 

dence.*     No  name  like  ti*t3u  rmu  dccO  ^b^i^^i^^^ 

Kiuth  of  Jiidah.  {i 

RACHEL  C^rn.'*  **m  tmmf  ^mdn 
ocouns  in  Gen.  ixxi.  SR,  xrril,  14,  OpA*«i^' 
Uii.    7:     A.  Y.    ren  •  ^    aoA  "An 

Tax^K :  Bachel  >.  •  W  4t^^ 

Labeui,  Uie  wife  of  J ,  ,  ,.x  t  if  JiO|ii 

B€'tijnmia.   The  Snciclruta  of"  h*r  lift  may  It  fa" 
Gen,   im.-TTriii,,   sniv.      The  aU^  of  1^ 

tl.  aftWdoMtirf 

on  ffladd,1^i 

[ox  xd,fimi 

tir-     .    ■       -     y  ■     ■    ■■■'■-   '-:  -1 •» 

to  her  the  simple  cviirteciei  Of  tb^ 
kisaed  hrr  and  t^tld  ber  he  mo  Rc^^- 
long  semi  tide  wttK  wlikli  tie  primal}  «^^l 


piHcnt  a  the  bard  cattniOl oapteaa*.  If  ti  («.|lI 
npn);  tbe  cb  (bard,  of  acmfw>1|  fbey  «wm  e^  « 

C^^^UU•T>^y  tor  ^        Oq  ||si«  |»rtml0le  ft^^^M    |S  '"^f  1 


^Kal>el.-^«lai^ 


In  u.v   ....... 

1&61.  l&Sfi)  w?  L 
fttg^prrt  t>iAt  Rr. 

111 

to  tlut  fact,  •(! 
fuM«no«  of  lii*- 
irv  kubt^  T  -  : 
are  vtiliM' 


^U»*  I 


>  ij«flj  ^ 


•#01 


!aa  oc<ro(t 


.  i^  i;4.4ie»  %  of  Bc^« 
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hnr,  hi  which  the  aeren  years  **  seemed  to  him  hot 
ft  Ihr  dijB,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her ;"  their  mar- 
riage at  last,  after  the  cruel  disappointment  throu$;h 
the  fraud  which  aubetituted  the  elder  sister  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  younj^er;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at 
the  very  time  when  in  giring  birth  to  another  son 
hn  own  long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and 
she  hnd  become  still  more  endeared  to  her  hunband ; 
his  deep  grief  and  evei^living  regi^eta  for  her  loss 
((icn.  xlviii.  7 ) :  theM  things  make  up  a  touching 
tale  cf  personal  and  domebtic  hitftoiy  which  has 
kipt  alive  the  memory  of  Kai^hel — the  beautiful, 
ibe  beloved,  the  untimely  taken  away — and  has 
preserved  to  this  day  a  reverence  for  her  tomb ;  the 
vef7  intidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  Land  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  tlie  site,  aiid  erected  over 
tht*  spot  a  small  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
ever remains  may  have  once  htea  found  of  the 
pillar  fiivt  set  up  by  her  mouraing  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning 
Kachers  character  there  dees  not  seem  much  to 
rlaim  any  high  degree  of  idmii«tion  and  esteem. 
Tiie  diKcunteut  and  fretful  impatietice  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childlem,  moved  even  her 
foml  husKmd  to  anger  ((ion.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pears moreover  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicitv 
and  fidaiehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have  such 
pciiuful  iastances  in  Kebekuh,  in  Laban,  and  not 
lea«t  in  her  sister  I,enh,  who  consented  to  bear  her 
part  m  the  deception  pnicti«ed  upon  Jacob.  See, 
for  instance,  Rachel *s  stealing  her  £uh«r*fc  images, 
and  the  leody  dexteriiy  and  presence  of  mind 
with  which  she  conomled  her  theft  (Gon.  nil.): 
we  Msem  to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her 
fatliei-'s  school  of  untruth.  Krom  this  incident  we 
nvij  also  infer  (though  this  b  rather  the  mis- 
fortune of  her  position  and  drcumstances)  that  she 
was  nut  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  ami 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abra- 
ham had  been  called  (Jo'^h.  ixiv.  2,  14),  and  which 
still  *o  some  degree  infected  even  thoae  families 
among  whom  the  true  God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  con- 
sideration. The  presence  in  his  household  of  tlMse 
idolatrous  imageih  which  Rachel  and  probably  otheia 
also  had  brought  f>om  the  East,  seems  to  have  been 
either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by  Jacob  for 
•ome  yeani  at\er  his  n^tum  fiom  Haian ;  till,  on 
being  reminded  by  the  Loixi  of  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of 
KbiIu,  aud  being  bidden  by  Him  to  eiYct  an  altar  to 
the  (^od  who  appeared  to  him  tliere,  Jacob  felt  the 
glaring  impiety  of  thus  solemnly  appearing  before 
lioii  with  the  taint  of  impiety  i-leaving  to  him  or 
his,  and  **  said  to  his  household  and  all  that  were 
with  him,  Tut  away  the  stmnge  gixls  from  among 
you  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  Atler  thus  cixting  out  the 
polluting  thing  from  his  bonne,  Jacob  journeyed  t4> 
Itethel,  where,  amidst  the  ONMiciations  of  a  spot 
iODsecrated  by  the  memoi  ies  of  the  pnst,  he  received 
ficra  God  an  emfihatic  prnniiae  and  blessing,  and, 
the  name  of  the  Supplinter  being  laid  aside,  he  hod 
jpven  to  him  insteid  the  holy  name  of  hraol. 
Then  it  was,  a(Vr  his  xpint  t.id  Iteeii  there  puriiieif 
•od  strengtheue«l  by  Cfunmuuion  with  Goii,  by  the 

•  Hebrew  <}tbr6S  ,•  in  the  LXX.  hrre,  xWiii.  T.  and  2  K. 

!f ,  XmApoBd.    11ilt  sr«*mM  L>  hure  been  acrcptea  •» 

i^  aame  of  tlit*  »poi  cl'cmotrii.^  In  Kus.  IV.  Ar.  ix.  21), 

aiMl  t<»  hav«  lvt*n  « ta-illy  rnctiunteml  ibere  by  a  tm> 

vdlar  IB  tbe  Ittb  r*at   (RutrliAnl  de  Strashcrg,  by  SaLnt 
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aranoe  cf  the  Divine  love  and  fiivcur,  by  tht 
consdouaness  of  evil  put  away  and  duties  perfbrmed, 
then  it  was,  as  be  journeyed  away  fixm  BethtL 
that  the  cliaataning  blow  fell  and  itacbei  died. 
These  drcumstinces  are  alluded  to  here  not  so 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  disciplint 
of  Jacob,  but  rather  with  reference  to  liachel  bei** 
aelf,  as  suggesting  the  hope  that  they  may  have 
had  their  etfect  in  bringing  hor  to  a  higher  itense  o* 
her  reUtions  to  that  Great  Jeho\'ah  in  whom  hes 
husUud,  with  all  his  faults  of  character,  eo  tirmly 
believed. 

Rachel's  tomb, — **  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  hi 
the  way  to  Ei>hrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jai-ob 
set  a  pilUr  upon  her  grave :  tlmt  is  the  pillar  of 
Rachels  grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20). 
As  Rachel  is  the  tint  reUted  iastonce  of  death  in 
chiUbearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave  is  the 
(ii-st  reourded  example  of  the  setting  up  of  a  aepul- 
chral  monument ;  cavet  having  been  up  to  this 
time  spoken  of  as  the  usual  places  of  burial.  The 
spot  was  well  known  in  tlie  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul  ( 1  Sam.  x.  2);  and  the  pit>piiet  .leiemiah,  by 
a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  btwity,  represents 
the  hurietl  Ra<rliel  weeping  for  the  Kms  aud  cap- 
tivity of  her  children,  as  the  bandi  of  the  exiles, 
led  awav  on  their  road  to  Babvlon,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St.'Mattliew  ui.  17, 18) 
applien  this  to  the  sUughter  by  Ilciod  of  the  in&nU 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Romah  here  spoken  of  is  on* 
of  the  disputed  qiie»tion8  in  the  topography  of 
Palestine;  but  the  site  of  RachePs  tom^  **on  the 
wav  to  Bethleliem,"  '*  a  little  way*  to  come  te 
Ephrath,"  "  in  tlie  border  of  Brajamin,"  ban  never 
been  questioneil.  It  is  about  2  miles  S.  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  mile  N.  of  Betiilehem.  "  It  if  one 
of  the  ahriuca  which  Muslems,  Jews,  and  (^lis- 
tians  agree  in  honouring,  and  concerning  whiui 
their  trntlitioiiA  are  identical."  It  was  visited  by 
Maundrell,  1G97.  The  deMrription  given  by  Dr. 
Kobinson  (i.  218)  may  serve  as  the  representiti\*e 
of  the  many  accounts,  all  agreeing  with  each  other, 
which  may  be  resid  in  almost  eveiy  book  of  En>tcni 
travel.  It  is  *'  merely  an  ordin.iry  Muslim  Wfly, 
or  tomo  of  a  holy  penmn,  a  snnll  square  building 
of  St  me  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the 
ordinal  y  Mahommedan  form,  the  whole  plastered 
over  with  moitor.  Of  course  the  building  is  not 
ancient:  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  here 
only  a  pyramid  <>f  stones.  It  i;*  now  neglects  and 
tiilling  to  decay,*  though  pilgiimagre  are  still  maile 
to  it  ny  the  Jews.  The  naked  walls  are  covered 
with  names  in  several  languages,  many  of  tnein  in 
Hebrew.  The  general  conccUiese  of  the  ti-ailiti«tn  . 
which  h.-u  fixeil  u}K>n  tiiis  spot  tor  the  tomb  of  llachfl 
cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question,  since  it  i*  fully 
siip])orteil  by  the  ciirumstjuices  of  the  .S'nptuiiil 
narrative.  It  is  also  mentiuneil  by  the  Ftin.  /Acttm., 
A.D.  'XV'\f  and  by  Jerome  (Kp.  Ixxxvi.,  'tJ  KuUuck. 
KpitiifA.  PauLie)  in  the  same  century." 

Thi«L>  who  take  an  interest  in  such  interpreta* 
tioiiA  i.tay  tind  the  whole  stoiy  of  Rachel  and  I.eah 
allegorUed  by  St.  Augustine  {contra  F.iusiHm  Jf<i- 
nir.'ionun,  xxii.  li.-lTili.  vol.  viii.  4;'J,  Ik'.,  ed. 
Migne  ■,  anil  Justin  Martvr  {IHtiojm  with  Trypho^ 
r.  l;U,  p.  3G0).  '  [K.r._K.] 

ifi'miis,  p.  35).  wbo  givn  the  Arabic  name  of  Radwl'i 
lomh  as  ( 'tUmUa  or  Carttata. 

*  Siiioe  Riiblnson's  last  \i»lt,  it  tuts  bren  mlargrd  by 
Ihi*  iMMillon  of  a  squAie  i-uurt  on  th^  pant  sldn,  wlib  hl^^k 
walte  and  arebea  (/.iilrr  lifttaixkn,  27 .ii. 
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RAD'PAI  CT}:  Zoaaaf;  Alet.  2o38ai  ; 
JfiKcpJu  'PiiiAoi :  JiiUfdiit),  One  of  David  &  brotherm 
sah  HOC  or  Je»««  ( I  Ohr.  'i.  U),  He  don  aol 
apj«ir  in  ihe  Bille  elsewhere  than  in  thi»  lift, 
UhieM  he  IlmCi  «r  Ev^i  oonjectiircs  ( (?«scAicAtf«  iii, 
-00  r¥/f4»i,  i<Jpiit^a*l  fiiii  Ivi.L  But  thi*  doe*  not 
Mfm  piTiUtble*  F4ii-5t  {Hamitfb.  ii.  355  6)  couftiders 
th«  fiiuU  i  of  tite  tiuitie  t4>  be  a  remniuit  of  Jali  ur 
jebuvah.  [*j-] 

RAGAO  ('Pir)ji»:  Bagm),  1.  A  plice  name^J 
cinly  in  Jud,  L  5»  15.  In  the  Utter  [la^sage  the 
"moimt,uns  of  FU^u**  ai-e  mentioned.  It  tt  pro- 
bably ideuLioil  witb  RagES. 

2.  Uti«  of  tbe  aooKktors  uf  our  Lord^  mem  of  Phalec 
^Liike  iii.  35).  He  ix  th«  some  peiYoo  irith  Reu 
^<Mi  of  Peleg ;  nnd  the  difior^nce  in  Die  tiatiie  anf«« 
fiora  our  trajiisUtoi's  Living  folio v«red  the  U reek  fornj^ 
m  which  the  Hebrew  3?  was  flcquently  expressed 
by  y,  AS  is  tije  case  in  Kn^uel  (which  once  oocurs 
f'Mr  Heuel),  <iomonbA,  Gothohah  (for  Atholiah)^ 
Hiogor  (for  Peor),  Lc,  [G.] 

EA'GBS  fP^Tij,  'P<(7o»,  *Pa7ati :  Bagrs,  i?a- 
^gri];  WI5  au  impoitaiit  city  in  nui  th-en^tem  Media, 
wheie  tiiat  coiiutrj  bordered  upon  Parthia,  Jt  ia 
ofit  mentioDed  in  the  Hebj^w  Scnpluria,  but  occurs 
(JT-qtieutly  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  ?,  5,  rU  9, 
mid  12,  iic I,  and  twiue  in  Judith  (i,  5  uod  IS), 
.\i'CoiTling  to  Tobit,  it  was  a  jilace  to  which  some 
of  Itie  Isnit'htish  cnptives  tfvken  Uy  Sbaiman^^ei 
(l^^uemessar)  hnd  been  txaijspoited,  and  tliither  the 
nikj^l  lUphael  conducted  the  youug  Tubiah.  In  the 
UhiIc  of  Judith  it  is  maiie  tlie  scene  of  the  great 
Ijytttle  between  Nabuchodoiiosoi  and  Arphauul, 
wherein  the  latter  i»  aaid  to  huve  beea  defeated  and 
iuken  piiionur.  Meither  of  the&e  accounts  can  bf 
ifj^de^i  as  histortc ;  but  the  bitter  maj  cotic«at 
A  iiict  of  aonie  luapoitatice  in  the  history  of  the 
dty» 

lia^  is  a  pbtce  mentioned  1^  a  great  number  o( 
luotUne  writei^.  It  iippear»  m  Ragha  in  the  Zen* 
d;ive>ta,  in  tfjdore,  and  in  litepheii ;  a«  liaga  in  the 
jnNj'iptioiisuf  Dvinuii:  lilluigitein  L^un»of^amos(Fr. 
25),  ^tr^tio  III.  9,  §1 ),  anil  Arran  {Exp,Atejc.  iii. 
lio) ;  tmd  RhJigaea  iu  PloWiny  (vi.  5).  Propeily 
•peaking,  Brigcs  Ia  a  town,  but  tiae  town  f^ave  naiDe  to 
a  province,  which  \&  Munetimes  caUeoJ  tUges  or  Kha- 
gdje,  AometimHis  JUiHgiiuia.  It  ap])«unK  from  the  Zien- 
dnvi'7«tii  Lliut  hei  e  wah  one  of  the  eju'lierstt  st'ttlenieut^ 
ot  the  Allans,  who  were  mingled,  in  lllmglaua,  with 
two  otJjt'r  ivc^tA^  and  were  thus  broujfht  into  cxintact 
with  hervtics  (Bunsen,  Phiioaof/hy  of  Vnirers'il 
iti^toi'yy  iii.  485  j.  Isidore  caJU  liages  **  the  greatest 
city  in  Media'*  (p.  <j),  which  may  hare  been  true 
m  hi"*  day;  but  other  whters  commooly  regard  it 
A«  imich  inierioi  to  Ktliatanfi.  It  was  the  place  to 
wJ;Jcli  PiiXvartUh  {Fhi^aortes),  the  Median  rebel, 
Hedt  when  dffeateil  by  IXuiiis  Hyi»ta»>piis  and  at 
wUich  he  w.ns  made  priioner  by  one  of  Daiius* 
K>  uetiils  {Ddi.  Imcr.  ool.  ii.  par.  13).  [Media.1 
'I  hrs  i*  pitihnbjy  the  tisct  r/hich  tlie  apx:i7phal 
writiM'  of  Judith  haii  in  hi;:  mind  when  he  i^poke  of 
Arfibiutfid  M  tiaring  been  aiptuied  at  ftigjtu.  When 
l>a-iuif  ("aduroannus  fled  from  .\le;iandt'r,  iuteudiug 
»o  niajte  a  fiuaJ  ttiuid  in  Bactjiaf  he  most  have 
la^M.^l  iiimu;;;h  Rageb  on  bis  way  to  tht:  Caspian 
*iMis  ,  and  so  we  find  tl  \t  Alexainler  arrived  tliere 
in  puii'Ud  of  hiA  enemy,  on  the  eleventh  tUxy  afler 
he  rtuitteil  Eclsitiuia  ( An-itin,  £"^.  Ahj.  iji.  20  j. 
In  iIms  troul'ics  which  fblluwed  the  death  uf  AJei- 
luM  r,  JL*^^  ijijir,.;^  to  have  «ui]«  to  decay,  but  it 
WM.  ujv.t  mu^  ichmU   liy   sidi-ucus  I.  (Nusitor). 
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wh(j  ^rt  it   the  mtme  9i  Eiuvfi^  i  Scufc.  u 
§6;  i>l<?p(h    B>Tf.    .'.f  ^<,V     Wn,  <  t!i-  P*^ 
tcwit  it,  thej  * 
tbe  day;  but 

"P'-^" 


'  Mm'J  lw*K4«. 


tiie  UHitie  ut  Jihey,     I'lto^  rutm  lie  abMi  fitt  fl 

«onth-«astot  Teherau,  aiui  ODT 

lutig  by  3500  yai^   troacL     The'  vaib  m^'y 

j  mat  kcd,  otKl  are  of  prodigioui  Ibickaas ;  Ci«7«K 

to  luive  bceti  fl-' ^-^  t-  -*.^--_p  threes,      ' 

nected  with  .^  t 

angle.     The  ii    ; 

Ticinity  to  tbe  Lu^piiiti  4r«t«i*,  vhie^  ia  s 

sense,  it  trmmled.      Owiti^  U*  lh«  bvrw  md  I 

^•t  i>(  tlie  |:t<^t  Kdt  dcMttfllifVi 

•y-  •  ks  ta  j^iask  ft^ntti    BAC<m«   liti^  I 

A[  to    M^ia  ituil    M«aKi|ailaai^  «r< 

versa,  must  «kut  tbe  rrncigv  of  mmnnMm 
iiu\A  along  the  MXitbem  siior*  of  thr1^f|m 
mountains  seud  otst  «  rugged  A&d  |w  it  i|i^u  i 
in  alHJut  loitg.  52^  *J5'  E^  Crtm  iltmDm^A,  ^ 
)  una  €kr  into  the  desert,  and  OA  o^y  ^  eM 
with  the  «^itiift»»-6t  diifieul^.  Aa««  f 
a  stngle  pos^— tlie  Pyline  Cufifte  of  lh« 
^uid  of  this  paas  th*  pcaauacmt  of  Rh^^  Bmil 
At  all  times  held  th«  kcTt.  T>ti»  tnoisB  t^ 
Unit  out  of  n 
»ind  It  is  fieib  i 
{viffition  that  u  j. 
{For  an  n<x3DUut  of  ^  .  fi^  Karl 

1cr*s   TVore/*,   t.    !>      -  -m^-T  T. 

A'/iorassrm,  p.  286,  / 

RAGUEL,orREU*EL^^U^  .-r- 
1.  A  prt««-pri«»t  of  Mjilijia,  %hm  i^ika  d 
ALvording  to  Ex.  Ii.  21,  .itd  of  RdIhIi 
Num.  1.  29.  As  die  &thcr4ii4A«  «r 
nanii^J  Jethro  in  Ex.  iti.  1,  wid  il*M»li  Jtij 
U,  and  pmhaps  in  Num.  t:,  U^  (tlioogl  dtl 
pi!U!>age  admiia  of  miotlier  svisbk),  tk»  pMli 
view  would  lie  tiiAt  iLi^iH,  JetlD^  tftd  m 
were  dit^ci^ut    naities    fur    tb«    warn 


rd.    ri«ai 


.iiidl 


Such  is  proUibly  the  oi 
first  at  ail  cventA^  ii  nut 
One  of  the  tiafTHfn    mriT 
but  whether    > 
heiug  Appropx 

favour  of  the    luiikei     iTLit^a, 

<«t<cAv}^  ?^  'Pa«)'Ov4A^,  At, 

isi  not   unliicelr,   ms    the    unit 

uncommon  one.     The  i ! 

U  iupjwjrted  by  the  iiidi>. 

in  t^ie  LXX,  (Ex*  ii.  Iti,  In, 

of  more  than  one  ntatte  to  th« 

au  usage  familitf  to  Um:  Hebnvs*  m 

J^itiob  and  Isi-aeU  t<<>loijtufi  .ntid  Jc(il4iali»  vd 

similar  ones.     Another    «olulir«i  t^  tht  4M 

hiis  been  wught  iu  the  loua*  uum  of  t#n««  ^  I 

tiouNhip  aroocig  the  Hebnew^;  m  tfast  rirfTfcii 

Kx.  iii.  1,  xviii.  I,  Nuia.  i.  29, 

velsition  by  marruM:^,  nod 

.lud  [i&bnb  irert  lirt»ilier»«iambi«p  of 

the  tenns  aA«  umI  baih^  Im  Cs.  iL  lib2l« 

fintnd/ather  and  ^raAtl^iH^pi|i|^.     Ktdita^ft 

asiiuniptiouB    m   fiati:6iiietorT»    fHf 


ltafin«l="  friTjid  of  God."*  It««n  VH  ^ 

^  inn.  <  :i^. 
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abmi»  o#  nny  oorrobomtive  endeure,  the  latter 
knaiiM  tD^  ombiinn  of  Jethro  th«  father's  name 
in  lo  ducumstantial  a  narratire  as  in  Ex.  ii.  ia 
iivz^icnMe,  nor  can  we  cnnceire  the  incliscnminate 
uie  of  the  terms  fiitber  and  j^iiuiilfather  without 
good  canse.  Nererthtfleas  this,  riew  has  a  strong 
weight  of  authority  in  its  favour,  being  su(i}mrte(l 
hr  the  Ttnrum  Jonathan,  A  ben  Ezi-a.  Michael  is, 
Winer,  and  others.  [W.  L.  B.] 

2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  HeukL, 
xfiirrinj:  in  Tobit,  where  Kaguel,  a  pious  Jew  of 
**  l-U'batane,  a  dty  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the 
wifi*  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7, 17,  &c.).  The  name  was 
not  uni'ommon.  ami  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  ia  applied 
to  one  of  the  gi'eat  guardian  angela  of  the  unirerse, 
who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Dirine 
ludgmentM  on  the  (material)  world  and  the  stars 
;i-c.  XX.  4,  xxiii.  4.  ed.  IMlhnann).  [B.  F.  W.] 
'  llA'HAD,orRA'CHAB(3m:  'Pox<l3,and 
PocCB :  li'ihabt  and  Ilttah)^  a  celebrntrd  woman  of 
It'iifho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Ji«hiia  to 
s|iy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house  from  the 
r»urHiiit  of  her  countrymen,  was  save«l  with  all  her 
r.iuiily  when  the  IsiaelitM  saciced  the  city  ;  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ancestreta  of  the 
Messiah. 

Her  history  icay  be  told  in  a  few  words.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Cinaan 
klie  wa^  a  young  unmarried  wonuui,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  xhe  had  a  Cither  and 
mother,  an«l  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jeiicho.  I 
She  was  a  ••harlot,*'  and  probably  combined  the 
ti.-ule  of  loilging-iceeper  for  wayfaring  men.  She ' 
aeems  also  to  hav^  been  eiigngeil  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
riHienicians  were  early  famoiu ;  siuM  we  lind  the 
rint  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  Hax  put 
theie  to  dry,  and  a  vt^ick  of  M-arlct  or  ciim'>oi) 
CX^)  line  in  her  house:  a  circumxtanoe  which, 
coiijiled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonish  garments  at ' 
vii.  21,  as  amoi^|[  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indic^itea  | 
the  existence  of  a  trade  in  such  articles  between  I 
1  MioenicLi  and  Mesopotamia.  Her  house  was  situated 
on  the  wall,  probably  near  the  tnwn  gate,  m>  as 
to  be  amvenient  for  persons  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  city.  Tnnlers  comiit;;  from  Miwo|io- 
l:«n)ia  or  Egypt  to  rhoeniciii,  would  fieipieiitly 
|iiiv»  through  Jeiicho,  situateil  as  it  was  nosr  the 
lindi  of  the  Joi-dan ;  and  of  these  many  would  re- 
sult fn  tlrt-  house  ot  luihnb.  Kahah  thoietbre  had 
li»^ii  wi'll  infuimotl  with  reginl  to  the  events  of  the 
K\i«lus.  She  Ii:h1  hennt  of  the  jusMige  thnMi^h  the 
III"!  Sen,  of  the  utt»'r  di-^tnictiou  of  Sihou  and  Og, 
nnd  of  the  inesistible  pnf^ieMi  of  the  I^iMelitish 
\i>'»*  Thf  i>l!4'^-t  u|M>n  hei  mind  hinl  Imimi  wli.it  one 
iriiuM  not  have  r\|»ei*teil  in  :i  pei^ni  of  h«T  way  of 
lite.  It  Inl  Ih*i-  tAi  a  tinn  faith  in  Jehnvah  as  the 
true<!nil,  auil  to  the  i-<>nvii-tioM  that  Il<'  pur|w>Mhl 
C«»  give  the  lainl  of  <*.tnaan  tit  the  Ni^i>lit«->.  WIihi 
therefore  the  two  hpiiH  M>nt  by  Jct^hua  ciiuie  to  her 
h«iiiite,  they  found  tliemj«elves  uuiler  the  n^f  of  one 
who,  alone  pittUibly  of  the  wholif  (lopulat  on.  whs 
riieii'ily  t«  !li«'ir  n.-ition.  Their  nun ini;,  I  owet-rr, 
triw  «|uii'kly  known ;  and  the  king  of  Jei  irln  ,  hnving 
i«cei\i<d  infill  nutioii  of  it,  while  at  supjui,  aciTinl- 
ifig  to  JtxepliUN.  w»ut  that  very  evening  I**  r^^piire 
her  to  deliv<T  thiMU  up.  It  it  ve:y  likely  that,  lie:- 
hoiise  lN*ii:g  :\  piihlii:  imic.  Mune  nne  who  fvnoiteil 
these  may  ii:i\e  heen  and  ie<^i:iii*iHi  the  s|icr,  aul, 
cone  off  at  nnre  in  ie|^>rt  tin-  in  ittei  to  Uf  autixw 
nli««      liitt  not  witlio::t  jw.ii.  :ji ->;  Kaliai'o  su.i^ 
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CMms:  for  she  immediately  hid  the  men  amcr.g 
the  flax-stalks  which  were  pilol  on  tie  flat>roof  of 
her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  officers  sent  to 
search  her  hou-ie,  was  ready  with  the  story  that 
two  men,  of  what  cotmtry  she  knew  not,  had.  it 
was  true,  been  to  her  house,  but  had  left  it  j.^ 
before  the  gates  were  shut  for  th<k  night.  If  the;f 
pursued  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  wouki  bt 
sure  to  overtake  them.  Misled  by  the  fal^e  infor* 
mation,  the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  foixls  of  tic 
Jordan,  the  gates  having  btoD  opened  to  let  them  jat, 
and  immediately  closed  again.  When  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Rahab  stole  up  tr> 
the  house-top,  told  the  spies  what  had  h;ippened,and 
assured  them  of  her  faith  in  the  (iod  of  Israel,  awl 
her  oonHdent  expectation  of  the  ca|»tur«  of  the  whole 
land  by  them ;  an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  countrymen,  and  had  produi'cd  a 
great  panic  amongst  titem.  She  then  told  tliem 
her  plan  for  their  escape.  It  was  to  let  them  down 
by  a  cord  from  the  window  of  her  houxe  whicb 
lookeil  over  the  city  wall,  and  that  the?  should  Hee 
into  the  mountains  which  Imunded  the  plains  ui 
Jericho,  and  lie  hid  th^re  fur  three  days,  by  which 
time  the  pursuers  would  have  retumetl,  and  the 
fords  of  the  Jonian  be  0|)en  to  them  again.  Site 
asked,  in  return  tor  her  kindnesx  to  them,  tiiat  they 
should  swear  by  Jehovah,  tliat  when  their  country- 
men had  tiken  the  city,  they  would  spare  her  life, 
and  the  lives  of  her  father  and  mother,  brotherH  and 
sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  The  men 
readily  consentel,  and  it  was  agii>eil  between  them 
that  she  should  lun;^  out  her  starlet  line  at  tli« 
window  from  which  they  had  esra|ie<l,  and  bring  all 
her  family  under  her  roi»f.  If  any  of  her  kiislred 
went  out  of  doors  into  the  street,  his  blood  wouki 
be  upon  his  own  head,  and  the  Isnielites  in  tliat 
case  would  be  guiltlests.  The  event  provcil  tl»e 
wisdom  of  her  precnut  ion».  The  punuiers  retumeil  to 
Jericho  after  a  fruitless  sitin'h.andtlie  Miles  got  Nife 
back  to  the  Israeliti^h  i^mp.  The  new>  they  hi  ought 
of  the  tenx»r  of  the  (  uiuuiTiites  douMless  in>|iiiei| 
Israel  with  fl'e>h  coumce.  and,  within  three  djiys  nt 
tlieir  return,  the  poAKige  of  the  Jm-dan  was  etrivtiil. 
In  the  utter  destructinn  of  Jericlio,  which  en<iii^l, 
Joshua  gave  the  stiicte»t  mders  liir  the  p)*rM*i-va- 
tioii  of  Kahab  ami  her  family ;  and  arcoi<iingly, 
before  the  city  was  burnt,  the  two  ^pic^  were  >ent 
to  her  house,  and  they  hi  ought  out  her,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  hmtheis,  and  kiiidie>l.  and  all  that 
she  had,  and  plaittl  them  in  safety  in  the  l>mei;ti>h 
(ump.  The  narrator  ailiLs  **  and  >he  dwelleth  in 
Urael  unto  this  iliy  ;"  nut  nere»aarily  implying  that 
she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  tluit  tho 
family  of  »tianpTt  of  whii-h  she  was  reckoneil  the 
hejid.  continue>(  to  dwell  among  the  chiMien  ol 
Isiael.  May  not  the  :»4.'»  ••  rhildien  of  Jericho," 
mentione«l  in  Y.at.  ii.  :i4,  Neh.  vii.  .'{ti,  and  **  the  :n«o 
of  Jeiicho**  who  avtlNted  Nehemiah  in  rrbuiMini 
the  walls  of  JeruKiK'ni  Neh.  lii.  'J„  have  been 
their  posterity  ?  Their  dMitinueil  itojonrn  among 
tlie  Israelite!!,  as  a  diNtinct  family,  would  lie  exactly 
anahi-joiis  to  the  casi>«  nf  the  K mites,  the  house  oif 
iiei'ltab,  the  CiUMuitea,  the  hoii>e  of  Taleb,  and 
jiei-hapi  other-*. 

As  reganls  Iwihab  heiM'lf,  we  hwrn  fiwn  Matt.  L 
."i,  that  she  l^nanie  the  wife  of  Silnioii  the  mm  uf 
Naa-'Min,  ainl  tiie  nit  it  her  of  ittuiz,  Jesse's  grai.iU 
father.  The  ftM>pic  on  naturally  aii>es  th.it  Sihiiuc 
m.iy  have  Ut-u  one  of  the  >y\t%  whtme  liie  die  >aveU 
an  I  that  g  latitude  for  mi  great  a  lienetit.  In  I  m  hli 
case  IK  A  lUfie  teiidei    |icimiuii.  and  oMiteruti  1  lh' 
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IL  UD&vy  <»f  mv  prut  dugroce  uttAcm  g  to  her  Qftiue. 
We  «ii»  cspnoly  told  that  the  spies'  wcru  ''  young 
moi"  (Jcfttu  vi*  *23),  vtfai'/crirovs,  iu  I.;  LXX^j 
anl  the  example  of  the  former  spies  who  wei^  seat 
from  K»datb-BAni«&f  who  were  nil  **he*il*  of 
Umel"  <Num.  xiii.  3),  as  well  a<  thr  importADce 
of  the  service  to  be  p^rfornied^  %oilK  'ead  on«  to 
expect  DiAt  thej  would  be  perts<ir.«  nf  lugh  itAtion. 
liu%  liowcvisr  this  mixj  le,  it  it  oejtAUt.  on  the  hu- 
tlHHilf  of  St.  Matth«^,  that  Jtnl^ab  ttccame  ihv- 
mother  of  the  tine  from  which  sptLuc  fJnrid,  nnd 
twentiuillj-  Christ;  And  there  can  W  ottle  doubt 
tbut  it  wm  so  stilted  rn  the  pablif^  *  chives  fjom 
which  the  liliroJij^diKt  ejttj;%ct«d  our  Lor.^  a  {;cu<«th}gj, 
Uv  wliirJi  only  four  women  jue  uarni^l,  ru,  Thiunar, 
Rnchab,  Ruth,  luid  Bathsh»?ba,  who  were  Jili  A|>pft- 
n?utly  foreigoerft,  nod  uRmed  (tji  that  reft.«oii. 
nUTH*i5HLTA.]  For  that  the  R-ithui-  mentlone«i  by 
St.  Matthew  ]&  Rahab  the  harlot^  is  rt>  4.«j1  ■  *'  * 
L)!ivid  m  the  genealogy  is  the  same  per^n 
m  the  booka  of  Samuel.  The  attempt--  . 
been  mwle  to  prove  Ivadinb  ditverent  from  iialiab/ 
Id  orxlur  lo  get  out  of  the  chronoJogical  difliculty, 
ira  liingiihu'ly  absurd,  and  all  the  miire  u\ 
becau».%  even  if  suooet&rul,  thev  wottld  not  dtmi> 
liish  thd  diHiculty,  a^  long  a.s  il^almon  iTinvuns  hs 
the  too  of  Naiy&on  and  the  fathtr  of  Boui.  How- 
ever* na  there  axn  jitill  found  ^  those  who  follow 
Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  Im^sii  spe»k  doubtfully^ 
It  m»y  be  05  well  to  call  attentioUf  with  Dr.  Mill 
(p.  131  j,  to  the  exnct  coineidejice  in  the  age  (. 
Silmou»  as  the  son  of  Nahshont  who  was  prince  of 
the  childreo  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness,  and  Hahab 
tlje  harlot;  and  to  obsene  that  the  only  ^'oncciv* 
able  reflaoo  for  Oie  mi'tition  of  I^iichab  in  St« 
^Tattbew'!(  genealogy  is,  tliat  she  was  a  reinark&ble 
and  well-known  person,  aa  Tamar,  Ruth,  aiul  Bnth- 
thetxi  were.*  The  meutiori  of  aa  utterly  unknown 
Kjitiab  in  the  line  would  be  absurd.  The  allusjons 
to  "  RAhab  the  bJirlot"  in  H*?b.  xi.  31,  Jam.  ii*  25, 
by  cina^ing  her  nmoni?  those  iHustrious  tor  their 
faith,  make  it  still  more  JmtKkisible  to  suppo^  tbit 
St.  Matthew  wai  ipeaking  or  any  one  cise.  The 
four  successive  getientioof^  Kahdiou,  ^Iriion,  Boat, 
Obed,  are  coDsequently  as  oertaio  at  wotxU  can  make 
them. 

The  chainoter  of  Rahab  has  much  nnl  deep  in- 
tercst*  Dismii^ag  aa  iocousirtent  with  truth,  and 
with  the  meaniJig  of  nSl?  and  iro^i^,  the  attempt 
to  d«ar  her  charu^r  of  nain  by  saying  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  {-ropBo- 
H9tnpU,  Chrysosiom  aud  Chnld.  Vers.},  we  may 
yet  notice  tluit  it  is  very  possible  tliat  to  a  woman 
of  her  wuntry  and  relJ^on  such  a  cnlliiig  may  have 
implied  a  fiir  less  dcviution  from  the  standm-d  of 
moiiality  tJian  it  does  with  \i»  ("vitiie  ^muA  vile 
mngi*  quiin  tlngitiosuni,*' Grotiui),  juiJ  m-.jeover, 
tJiat  with  a  purer  faith  4he  aeema  to  ha, e  »mtered 
o|ion  a  pure  litis. 

^a  a  case  of  atsuJsti^,  her  conduct  In  deceiring  tJie 
kiog  of  Jei  irhr)'(>  uHtasenk^pj^  i^rith  a  fiili&e  tjde,  aivd, 
above  all,  m  taking  pairt  jignjn«t  her  own  (xmiitry- 
tnon,  htc  been  much  dii>cu»oii.     With  regard  to 

•  Chldly  bjf  Ottthov,  a  1  hitch  pffifewor,  In  Ihi'  diUkttk, 
Bitm^i.    The   (>ajrUeflt  exprnrasion  of  imj  dcubt  la  by 

1  bmphyLttct  In  tlic  Hlli  crt  lory.  , 

"  V»lpy  .i  Onric  Tt-ai.  wj'Ji  Kivg.  mU^B,  oo  Matt,  L  6; 
UuTTtnuUm,  On  tLr.  (h-nnituffies,  1.  lW-4,  Ac. ;  Kuiuoel  on 
Hart  I,  5;  (JUbuuecn,  i6. 

*  niom  dotw  a»t  licenj  to  be  an  7  force  (u  Bcngel'a 
ftffiuir«L  stfripbrd  If  Uliluuiwfi.  ibat  Use  aflkit  (»*  r^v 
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the  fir!>*,  strict  iruih,  etfber  in   J 
waa  a  virtue  m  tttteriy  rinknawti  i-  -i  < %#  j-». 
mtilgatJou  of  the  GospeU  t}uit«  mm  fmf  m  iitk^  U 
oo<>oeiDed,  the  discosalou  »  «]«iite  •^pstUuw,    Til 


qaatioD  na  r^g;arda  o 

a  falaebuod  la  ailowab 

or  that  of  luioth**'^. 

argued  here,^     V 

agiiiiwt  her  own  c* ' 

but  is  fully  jtisiii»t%i,  Ly    > 

Ifidehty  to  her  (jcitmiry  wotj  i 

''  -!,  «mI  liint  til 

c  lower  duty  U  im  itfh*  ImL 

,       i^oQ  Ur  ihm  atey  of  ktf  iiter^ 

house  ahowa  how  olive  ahc  wv  t»  Mtsnl  airts^ 
and  MciriH  to  prore  that  abe  waa  Ml  tiiHMii  %f 
a  seltbh  iriB^nsiHlity^  hut  by  as  tallgitoflii  fi^ 
fej-eace  for  the  aei-rica  of  tlie  tnia  fk4  mw  6i 

.»  way 
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a  ^u4tlLi«:j  nUtiJuius  ii»i»  wouM  pt«^  tm^  llMI  iMT 
heart  was  puiilieit  >>y  liiitli,  f'>  lirr  dnin  t»c^wm^ 
throw  of  the  DAt it  l<l«»sy«i  ly 

aud  the  esl;iblial>  «1ikii 

to  belong  by  a  c»u ^..,    ..  .^.^  anihrnfm,  ii^ 

how,  aUowicg  for  th«  didteraooa  «r  dnonfeKa^ 
her  Ablings  a/id  oooduct  w«%  apMlo^Mi  1»mm4 
a  Christian  Jew  in  St.  Paola  titac,  wit  4«iM 
have  preferred  the  triumpli  of  tht  Omfd  «i  tli 
tritimpb  of  the  old  Jud&tsiii ;  or  to  ikmm  efmwim' 
verted  Hindoo  ia  our  own  dbiri,  vba  ahaoU  ^ 
With  ChrUtian  ERgUsliiiMA  against  tfct  liliMya  <l 
hia  own  couDtrymco  to  e»fa7iltwb  t2k«  ^fsway 
either  of  BrahniA  or  Mahe>icet. 

Tlib  view  of  l:  '  iMwaa 

by  the  lefereoct^  FtvcMitf 

of  the  I'^pifttle  to  tiie  iifUTrws  i^n^  t^  uimi  **lf  AA 
the  hEulot  lUhab  penahad  not  wiUi  Ihmm  lM  l» 
lieveti  mU  when  ahe  had  raeelf«!  1^  i^  v^ 
peace'*  (Heb.  xi.  31);  and  2H.  Jain»  Ibi^lv^ 
doctrine  of  justidcAtioo  by  worka,  by  mkmft*^^ 
not  Rahab  the  harlot  juatiUcd  ij  iPfiti^  «Im  * 
had  recdred  the  meaaeogm,  Md  hid  ««i  Ifen*  »il 
another  way?^  ^Jam,  it.  25.)  A^  ^  U^mmm 
Clemmt  of  Roin«  iays  **  fliObab  Ite  harktf  wai  mmd 
for  her  faith  and  bo^ptlAlity  "  (W  (hrwOl  t-"!,V 

Tlie  Knthcr»  gt^ierally  ( mtro  oiiiiti  i 
consider  the  delireiiince  af  Kabah  9  tjrf- 
vation,  and  the  ac»rlel  line  hnag  otA  at  hrr  v^aa^ 
A^  typical  of  the  blood  of  JmmK  io  thr  wmg  m^  • 
tlic  aik  of  Noah,  and  tlha  bUiM  aif  ^  jmM 
Umb  were ;  a  rkw  wkioh  la  M«ar  act  ly  !!»■»> 
Ivgy  of  the  dulivtrsirrv^.  .u*  t  \,y  tVt  Ibi|«^  ^ 
ileb,  id,'J'l  (roll  dv^tir  <VedMl«iwl% 

eoni|Hired  vltb    I    Tet,  j#4r«i»  fww 

Cleinrr  *  -^  '  '  tvlA.  3IU  I,  "4  tije  tirrt  t»  4i  ^ 
Ho  f  the  aymtiol  oC  the  MilMiiit 

was  •*  r  'rst  that  iLfTT  *}i»l!  r.-  T-iei*w 

Lfcirnti^h   the   biii^od    o{ 
and  tnirt   ti»  fU»i  ^^   -. 
w*sa 
in  Wh 


•-r\iLi  II  r  I 


'Pav«/!>  pT»l*#»    iliftt    l»th*ft   fsf  jMlti^  ^  J 


*  The  queaLtttiw  la  1 
tlao^,  It  wHl  4it&imm&  iy  « 
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bM  "tlw  symbol  of  the  blood  of  C3iriit,  hj  wbieh 
thoM  of  all  nation*,  who  once  were  harioti  and  un- 
tif  hieona,  are  eaved ;  **  and  in  a  like  spirit  Irenaeus 
draws  from  the  storj  of  Rohab  the  conTersion  of 
the  Geotiles,  and  the  admission  of  publicans  and 
harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen  through  the 
•jmbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he  compares  with 
the  Passover  and  the  Eiodus.  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes  Ps. 
luzrii.  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  tlie  harlot),  and  Theo- 
doret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track ;  but  Origen, 
M  usual,  carries  the  allegory  still  further.  Irenaeus 
makes  the  singular  mistake  of  calling  the  spies 
ikrte,  and  makes  them  symbolical  of  Um  Trinity ! 
The  comparison  of  the  Kairlet  line  with  the  scarlet 
thread  which  was  bound  round  the  hand  of  Zarah 
u  a  farourite  one  with  them.* 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  are 
•robarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  Rahab. 
Th^  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
RiU>ois  gire  out  that'  she  was  not  a  CaoAanite,  but 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  sojourner 
in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  mentions  a 
tnKlitioo  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Joshua,  a  tra- 
iition  unknown  to  Jerome  (adv,  Jorm.),  and  eight 
persons  who  were  both  priests  and  prophets  sprung 
from  her,  and  also  Huldah  the  prophetess,  men- 
tioned 2  K.  xxii.  14  (see  Patrick, a</  /be.).  Josephus 
describes  her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  house  as  an  inn 
(mrrcryi^ior),  and  never  applies  to  her  the  epithet 
«4^n|,  which  is  the  term  used  by  the  LXX. 

Rahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
nnd  her  deliverance  fixim  the  utter  destruction  which 
fell  upon  her  countrymen  is  so  beautifully  illus- 
trative of  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  type  of  the  redemption  of  the  work! 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

See  the  articles  Jkriciio  ;  JoeilCA.  Also  Bengel, 
Lightfbot,  Alfonl,  Wordsworth,  and  Olshausen  on 
Matt.  i.  5 ;  Patrick,  Grotius,  and  Hitxig  on  Josh,  ii.; 
Dr.  Mill,  Dt$ceHt  and  Parentage  of  iht  8anifmr\ 
Kwald,  Oetckickte^  ii.  320,  &c. ;  Josephus,  Ant,  v. 
1 ;  Clemens  Rom.  ad  Corinth,  cap.  zii. ;  Irenaeus, 
c.  Her,  iv.  u.;  Just.  Mart,  oontr,  Tnfpk,  p.  11 ; 
Jerome,  adn,  Jocm.  lib.  i. ;  Epiit.  zxxiv.  ad  Nepot, ; 
Bmiar.  m  Pi.  Ixzzvi. ;  Origen,  Horn,  m  Jetum 
Navet  iii.  and  vi. ;  C&tmn.  m  Matth,  xxvii. ;  Chry- 
aost.  Ihm,  3  m  Mjdth,,  also  3  m  Ep,  ad  Rom, ; 
Ephr.  ^.  Shtfthm  1  and  7  on  Nativ,,  BAyihm  7 
jn  (A«  Faith;  Cyril  of  Jems.,  Catechet,  Led,  ii.  9, 
I.  11  ;  BuUinger,  /.  c;  Tyndale,  Dodr,  TVeat, 
(Pkrker  Soc.),  pp.  119,  120;  Schleusner,  Lexie, 
if.  r.  s  T  w6ppri.  [A.  C.  H.] 

BA'HABani:   'Po^:  Rahab),  a  poetical 
name  of  Egypt.    The  same  word  signifies  "  fieroe- 
•esB,  insolence,  pride ;"  if  Hebrew  when  applied  to 
Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the  national  chaiacter  of 
th«  inhabitants.     Gevenius  thinks  it  was  probably  ' 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated  to  Hebrew,  < 
although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been  found  in 
Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian  (  Thes. ' 
a.  v.).     That  the  Hebrew  meaning  u  alluded  to  in  I 
csmnexion  with  the  proper  name,  does  not  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Utter  is  Hebrew,  but  this  is  rendered 
wry  probable  by  its  apposite  charMter,  and  itit  sole 
use  ui  poetical  books. 

•  BalUi^rr  (5th  fVo.  Spnn.  vi )  rlowt  tte  line  sn  a  irfffB 
0d  Mai  of  Uir  CKVfiunt  b*'»-«vii  tlir  livaHitM  sih!  Vahab. 
fCIL.  II.  • 
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Thii  word  oocurt  in  a  pasHge  m  Job,  where  it  it 
mnallj  transkted,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instHKl  of  being 
tT«atad  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  bt 
oomparad  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  Exodus,  **  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  undcrstandin| 
He  smiteth  through  the  proud  '*  Tor  **  Rahab  "J 
(xxvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm 
of  the  Lord,  '*[Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut 
Rahab,  [and!  wounded  the  dragon?  [Artl  not  tar: 
it  which  hatn  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of'  ta*  great 
deep ;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way 
for  the  nmsomed  to  pass  over?"  (Ii.  9,  10 ;  comp. 
15.)  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  division  of  the  sea  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  bieaking  the  heads  of  tha 
dragons  and  the  heads  of  Leviathan  (13,  14).  So 
too  in  Ps.  Ixxzix.  God's  power  to  subdue  the  sea 
is  spoken  of  immeiliately  before  a  mention  of  his 
having  **  broken  Rahab  in  pieces"  (9,  10).  Rahab, 
as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without  re- 
ference to  the  Kxodub:  this  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxvii., 
where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Cush, 
are  oompaied  with  Zion  ^4,  5).  In  one  othai 
passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with  reference  to 
its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is  prophesied  that 
the  aki  of  the  Egyptians  should  not  avail  those  who 
sought  it,  and  this  sentence  follows:  DH  3m 
nse^,  "Insolence  [u  e.  *  the  insolent'],  they  sH 
still  '*  (Is.  XXX.  7),  as  Gesenius  reads,  considering  it  to 
be  undoubtedlr  a  proverbial  expression.   [R.  S.  P.] 

BA'HAM  (Dm:   'Po^/i :    Raham).     In  tha 

genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hexron  (1  Chr.  ii.  44),  Raham  u  described  as  the 
son  of  Shema  and  fitther  of  Jorkoam.  Rashi  and 
the  author  of  the  Quaest,  m  Pttr^,,  attributed  to 
Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  aa  a  place,  of  which  Raham 
was  founder  and  prince. 

BAlIEL(Sm:  Tax^:  RaeKil).  TbeoMio 
accurate  form  of  the  familiar  name  elsewhere  rd* 
dered  Rachel.  In  the  older  English  vcrsioos  it  is 
employed  throughout,  but  survives  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  of  1611,  and  in  our  prasant  Bibles, 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  only.  [G.] 

BAIN.  n9D(m<ttar),  and  also  DB^J(jwa4eai), 
which,  when  it  differs  from  the  more  ooromoD  word 
^D,  signifies  a  more  violent  rain ;  it  is  also  used 
as  a  generic  tenn,  including  the  early  aad  latter 
rain  (Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23). 

Early  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  m^ 
(ytfreA),  part,  subet.  fn>m  HT.  *'  be  scattonsd" 
(Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  r.  24);  al«>  the  hiphU  part. 
mto  (Joel  ii.  23) :  Aer^r  wp^Suot,  LXX. 

Latter  Rain,  the  nun  of  spring,  CipTD  {md» 
kSek),  (Prov.  xri.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jo*,  iu.  3| 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1):  Aer^t  fif^iof 
The  early  and  Utter  rains  are  mentioned  together 
( Deut.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  T.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Boa.  vL  3 ; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  if 
U^yy)  {rehVAm,  a  plural  form,  connected  irlth 
rah,  **  many,**  from  the  multitudu  of  the  drops), 
tiauitlated  in  our  vereion  **  showen  '  (Dent  zxxii. 
'J;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mfc.  v.  7  (Heb.  6);  P^ 
Ixr.  10  (Heb.  11).  Ixxii.  6).  The  Hebrews  havi 
also  the  word  0*11  \:er€tn),  expressing  vio!eBt  rain, 
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Ulr.  8,  the  Imvy  rain  whith  cs»ifn«  down  on 
SiMtulainfi;  and  the  woiil  "VIID  (fa^rrv),  whidi 
oooiirs  odI)*  in  Pi'ov.  ixviL  15,  contiguous  ami  heavy 

In  a  country  comprising  ^  many  vnKirtiei  of 
cleTatioQ  m  hUntine,  liiere  tntiKl  uf  necessity  oocnr 
aorrebpoaiiing  vurietieft  of  climate  ;  fin  ooixiaot  tiiai 
tnl^ht  cojTectly  dissci-ibe  ilit   peculiarititt  of  the 
distiii.t  of  LetiaiiDn^  would  hf  in  many  respect*  in* 
iixumte  wheti  appHed  tu  th^  de^p  depreuion  and 
Akoont  tji:)pical  climate  of  Jericho.     In  any  (^^neml 
•ta&eroeut,  th^refore^  allowance  mu«i  be  made  for 
not  uioonsid«mble  locsal  variations.     Compiued  with 
Eugltuid,   Pulestioe  would  be  a  country  in  which 
rain  would  be  much  lee  frequent  than  with  our> 
aelres ;  rontrnfted  with  the  distrtcta  tnOHct  familiar 
to  the  children  of  litmel  hefbve  llieir  aetklement  in 
the  hutd  of  piiHnise,  Egypi  and  tht  Detert,  rain 
miifht  be  ipoken  of  «f  one  of  iti  diftingaiihing  cha- 
ncterutJca  (Deut.  xi.  10»  11  ;  Herodotus,  Hi.  10). 
For  sii  months  in  the  year  no  min  fall&,  and  the 
harreats  are  gathej-eJ  in  without  any  of  the  aniiety 
with  whiidi  we  are  »  Ountliar  Usst  the  work  be  in- 
LeiTupted  by  unseasonable  storizH.     In  this  respect 
at  least  the  cTunate  has  remained  unt.hnng«d  sinee 
the  tinof  when  Bom  tl^pl  by  his  heap  of  ct>m  ;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  min  in  wht^iit  harvesft  was 
a  miraole  which  liUed  the  p<K<plc  with  IW  aiMi 
wonder  (I  Sam.  xii.  16-18);  and  Solomon  ootiW 
spcjik  of  '*  rain  in  harvest  "  as  the  most  forciMc  ex- 
pi-easaon  for  conveying  the  idea  of  somi^thing  utterly 
out  of  plaoe  and  un^mtuml  (ProTt  xxri,  1).     Thete 
are,  however,  very  considerable,  and  pet  haps  more 
than  oompeniating,  di^advaotaftes  occaaioned  by  this 
loDg  absence  of  rain :  tiie  whole  laiid  beeooMa  dry, 
parehtd,  and  brown,  the  dslemi  are  tropty,  the 
springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  Autumnal  rains 
are  eagerly  looked  for,  to  pr«pni-6  the  earth  for  the 
rtceptiou  of  the  seed.     Thesie,  the  early  ndns ,  com- 
mence about  the  latter  end  of  Otrtober  or  begiuninjp; 
of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  nionlh  eiu^lier:  mi  sud- 
denly  but  by  degreia;  the  hujil>andman  has  thua 
the  opportunity  of  towing  hi*  fields  of  whesit  and 
bo  I  ley.     The  niins  come  mostly  frout  the  wi«t  or 
south- west  (Luke  lii.  54 "i,  continuing  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time^  and  falling  chief^  dming  the 
night ;  the  wind  then  shifts  round  to  the  north  or 
mat,  and  several  dayi  of  fine  weatiter  succiied  i  Pror. 
sxv.  23).     Diinng  the  months  of  Kovcnil«r  and 
December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at 
inlerraffl;  afterwards  they  return,  only  at  longer 
intervals,  and  are  less  hmvy;   but  at  no    period 
during  the  winter  do  they  eotiiTly  ccaae,     Jftnnary 
and  February  aj^  the  coWi^t  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  tn<vre,  at 
JoriissaJem,  but    it  does  not  lie    kng;  it   Ls  very 
seldom  aeeti  aloiij^  the  coiuft  and  in  the  tow  jilafus. 
Thin  ire  oocasionally  Divers  the  pooh  for  a  tew  lays, 
ani  while  Poiter  was  writing  hi/i  Handbook,  the 
snow  WAS  etght  inches  de«p  at  l>iimaM:uA,  and  the  ice 
e  quaiier  of  an  inch  thick.     Rain  coulinue*  to  fall 
mure  or  tefl«  duiing  the  month  of  March  ;  it  is  very 
mre  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers  tliut 
occur  are  generally  light.     In    the  valley  of  tlie 
Jordan  the  barley  han'e^t  begins  aa  early  as  the 
mid  1.1  le  of  Apnl,  and  the  whcMit  a  fortnight  lat^r ;  in 
Lehiinon  the  (^rsin  i»  seliiom  ripe  before  the  midJL'e 
of  June.      (See  Bohiiison,  lW»(uai  lituarchif^  i* 
426  ;  and  Purler,  HancHtoak,  ^tiii.)    [PAUfinrtfC, 
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kire  hill-ndes,  fram  whence  the  bees  miffht  gather 
thor  itoras  of  hemj.  It  ia  urged  that  the  supply 
of  TsLs  in  ita  due  seafloc  seems  to  be  promiaad  m 
eootingeut  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people  (DeuL, 
21.  13-15 ;  Ler.  xrri.  3-5),  and  that  as  irom  tiitio 
to  time,  to  punish  the  people  for  their  tnu^^resbion^, 
"ths  shcwers  have  been  withholden,  and  there  hath 
been  no  latter  rain  "  ( Jer.  iii.  3 ;  1  K.  zrii.,  xriii.), 
ao  now,  in  the  great  and  long^continued  apostae.j 
•t*  the  children  of  Israel,  there  has  come  upnti 
ev<m  the  land  of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  likt? 
long-continued  withdrawal  of  the  favour  of  Go-J, 
mho  cbiinia  the  sending  of  rain  as  ooe  of  His  specie! 
prerogatives  (Jer.  xiv.  22). 

T)m  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  hj  oomparisrm 
■cantj  and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  alto- 
gi»ther  ceased,  and  hence,  it  is  maintnined,  the  cutm' 
has  been  fulHlled,  "•  Thj  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
bead  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  und^r 
thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain 
of  ihj  land  powder  and  dust"  (Deut  xiviii.  2:i, 
24;  Lev.  uvi.  19).  Without  entering  here  mto 
the  cousidei-ation  of  the  justness  of  the  interpretiL- 
tion  which  would  assume  these  predictions  of  tJi^^ 
withholding  of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  tlie 
manner  of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamitic-^ 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it 
would  appear  that,  aa  far  as  the  question  ot  fiK  t 
if  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  reason  tu 
imagine  that  any  great  and  marked  changes  witli 
respect  to  the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Palestini?. 
In  early  days  as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  hali 
the  year ;  sjid  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions 
in  Prov.  zvi.  15 ;  Job  xxiz.  23,  the  latter  raio  was. 
•van  then,  while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for> 
that  which  was  somewhat  precarioua,  by  no  mcam 
to  be  abNolut^ly  counted  on  as  a  matter  of  coun«. 
If  we  are  to  take  as  correct,  our  translation  of  Jot^l 
li.  23,  **  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month*),"  i, ^. 
Nisau  or  Abib,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  the  times  of  thi? 
latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  would  coin- 
cide  with  those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The  same  con- 
elusion  would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv.  7,  •*  I 
have  witliholden  the  rain  from  you  when  ther« 
were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain 
hei-e  spoken  of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  cif 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  tad 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  would  seem  to  be  in  ati  |' 
average  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when  ; 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  nuv 
infer  also  from  the  Song  ot  Solomon  ii.  11-13,  wher? 
it  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  bunting  fwih 
of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that  when  the  '*  winter  '* 
was  past,  the  imin  also  was  over  and  gone :  we  can 
hardly,  by  any  extension  of  the  term  **  winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during 
which  the  rains  still  hW. 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perha]i^ 
imoonaciously,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the 
Wnd,  from  confining  themM>lves  too  closely  to  tli'*- 
joiithem  poition  of  Palestine;  the  northern  por- 
tion, Galilee,  of  such  petniliar  interest  to  th^ 
renders  of  tlie  Gospels,  is  nrtile  and  beoutiful  (see 
Stanliy,  ^imit  ana  PaUstinCy  chap,  x.,  and  Van  de 
Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  hi;!  description  of  th^ 
vnlley  of  SabiuSf  the  ancient  Shechem,  Itobinsoii 
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[Jt  R.  II.  ilb)  btooroea  almost  enthusiasUc :  *<  H«f 
a  soeoe  or  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled  ^crdiiri 
burst  upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was  filkd 
with  gaidens  of  vegetables  and  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains,  wtdih  burst 
forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in  ref.eah- 
ing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  liko  a  sc«na 
of  fairy  enchantment  We  saw  nothing  hkt  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  account  given  by  a  recent  ladj 
traveller  {Egyptian  Sepulchm  and Syrinn  Skrinn^ 
by  Miss  Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fhiit-traes  and 
vegetables  which  she  saw  at  MeshullamS  &rm  in 
the  valley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  n<>thleh3m 
(possibly  the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens,  Ec/  *  fi.  4-6), 
may  serve  to  prove  how  much  now,  as  •  «r,  may 
be  effected  by  irrigatioo. 

Rain  frequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors, 
varying  in  their  character  according  as  they  regard 
it  aa  the  beneficent  and  fertilixing  shower,  or  tha 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountain  side 
and  sweeping  away  the  labour  of  years.  Tnos 
Prov.  xxviii.  3,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseth  tha 
poor;  Ex.  xxxviii.  22,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  P».  xi.  6;  Jok 
XX.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used  of 
speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of  men^ 
of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfiilly  listened 
to  (Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  Job  xxix.  23) ;  of  the  cheering 
favour  of  the  Lord  coming  down  oooa  mors  apoo 
the  penitent  soul ;  of  the  gracious  presence  and  in- 
fluence for  good  of  the  righteous  king  amooff  hit 
people ;  of  the  blessings,  gifVa,  and  graces  m  tha 
reign  of  the  Mcasiah  (Uoa.  vi.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xxifi.  4  ; 
Ps.  IxxiL  6).  [B.  P.  K.] 

RAINBOW  {VHh  (i.  #.  a  bow  with  which  f 
shoot  arrows),  Gen.V.  13-16,  Ei.  i.  28:  rd^w,  so 
Ecdus.xliii.  ll-.arYua.  In  N. T.,  Rar.  ir.  3,  x.  1, 
Ijptt).  The  token  of  the  oovenaot  which  God  made 
with  Noah  when  he  cama  forth  from  the  ark,  that 
the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant 
itself,  aa  a  charter  of  natural  blcanngs  and  mercies 
( **  the  World's  covenant,  not  tho  Church's"  ),  n- 
establishing  the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Nature, 
which  in  the  flood  had  ondergone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Pnph^cy,  lect.  iii. 
p.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant,  the  right  inteqiretatioQ  of  Gen.  ix.  13  seema 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  a  beautifid  object  shining  in  the  heavens 
when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  foiling  rain,  and  conse- 
crated it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the  witness  of 
His  promise. 

The  following  passagea.  Num.  xiv.  4;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13 ;  1  K.  ii.  35,  are  instances  in  which  {113 
(ndthan,  lit.  *'give"),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  **  1  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  is  employed 
in  Ih?  sense  of  *•  constitute,"  "  appoint."  Ancord- 
in;i;lT  there  is  no  leason  for  concluding  that  ignoran(*e 
of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the 
account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
aa  an  emblem  of  God's  merer  and  foithfulnesi 
must  not  be  pnsaed  ever.     In  the  wondrous  visioo 


*  The  word  **  moath  '  Is  sappIt<Hi  hj  our  trsnslatorR, 
and  tb»ir  rmderlof  U  sot  sopiiorteil  by  either  Uk«  LXX. 
(wBmt  ifiwitom^m)  or  tb^  Voir  (ticut  in  prmof^X 
/UMilier  lutrrpreUUoo  is  indeed  rquallj  probaMa;  bitt 


the  following 
if.  xiv.  ia.ll 
flnifsMiolb).' 


Oco.  vtit  13,  Num.  ix  i,  la.  axis. 
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^uiwti  to  St.  John  in  Ihu  Apotaljrpsr  (HtT*  it.  S), 
i,  b  aiid  thAi  "  iHiartf  w»a  m  ixinbow  rouml  about 
the  throue,  in  sight  like  uuto  an  emeiAll/'  amidst 
liie  Awful  vision  of  suq^assing  glory  is  leen  the  jytn- 
hti\  of  Hope,  the  bright  erubleni  of  Mercj  oud  of 
T.4»re.  **  Look  Qpon  the  raiiDbow,"  tuith  the  sod  of 
fUrach  (EccluA.  ihii.  iU  12),  *'ani)  pmise  Him 
Uiat  mftdo  it :  very  beautiful  it  is  ia  tiie  bright- 
otti  thertMtf ;  it  compoftfieth  the  heaven  itbout  with 
II  glotiotui  ci)xile«  ftiul  the  \mada  of  the  mmi  High 
Imvtt  benJed  it."  [E.  P,  E.] 

RAISINS.    [Vine.] 

RA'KEM  (Dp"\  in  paoie  DCp  t  *Pok-^^  5  om. 
lu  Aiex.t  K^Etn).  Amongthedea<%iiJantsot  Mnchir 
the  ion  iiC  Muiattehf  bj  his  wife  MAuchidi,  ore  men- 
tiuo«d  (Jlani  aiid  Itnkctn,  who  arc  apptiiently  the 
ififi>  of  Sliere^h  (I  Chr.  rii.  IG).  Nothing  i&  kiiawn 
ofiheni. 

RAE'KATH  (Hpl:  [*n>*««a]8«rf « :  Alet. 
'Pfiexa^:  lieccath).  One  of  the  forti5ed  towtw  of 
NttphUii,  naraed  between  Hamjiath  and  CitiN- 
K£Hi:;rii  (Josh,  xlx,  :i5).  Hammftth  wtu,  prabnbly 
at  the  hot  frpiings  of  Tiberi&s ;  but  no  tnioe  of  the 
nmne  of  Uakknth  has  bevn  tbuud  in  that  oi'  any 
other  neighbourhood.  The  nearest  approodj 
Kerak^  fon«ci'ly  Taridiawiet  three  miltsi  further ' 
down  Iheiibore  of  the  lake,  clove  to  the  embouchura 
of  the  Jonljui.  £G.] 

RAK'KON  (llpna    with    the    def.    article: 

*V9ftQ,Km¥  1  jirecon).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  tn- 
hentance  of  Dan  (Joish.  tix.  46),  apporentlr  not 
fiu-  distant  from  Joppa.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.') 
pre  only  one  name  {\hsk  quoted  altove^  fnr  thi? 
ind  Me-jarkoQ,  which  in  the  H*?bitw  teit  pi-ecipjJc^ 
it.  This  fact,  when  coupted  with  tlie  similarity  of 
the  two  nanM.«  in  Uebn'w,  suggests  thiit  the  one 
may  be  tnerdy  a  repetition  of 
the  «>iher.  Neither  has  been 
fet  disoovcred.  [G.j 

RAH  (0*1 1  "Afdfi ;  Alex. 
'A^(>iv  in  Ruth-  *Opdfi  and 
*AfMifi  m  I  Chr. :  Annn),  1, 
Son  o(  IlezroD  and  lather  of 
Amminatlab.  He  was  bora  in 
Egypt  Jifter  Jacob* ji  migration 
thera,  ns  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  He 
fii^t  appeans  in  Ruth  iv.  l&. 
line  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9, 
hit  ^5,  odds  no  further  infbr- 
-■ntion  conci«rniii|r  bitn,  eicoept 
that  he  was  the  second  eou  ot 
HexTon,  Jemhmeel  being  th« 
lint>boi-n.  He  np}ieari  in  tht 
N.  T.  only  in  the  two  lists  ot 
the  anxstiy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
8,  4 ;  Luke  iii.  31i),  where  he 
JCtdled  Aram,  after  the  LXX. 
iuuf  Vulgate.  [AmmiNadaji; 
Nahsuon.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

a.  TP^^:  Bam.)  The  Hrst- 
bom  of  Jerahnj«?I,  and  tliei^e- 
fore  flephew  of  the  pi-eceding 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).  He  had 
three  sons,  MaaE,  J  am  in,  and 
llker. 

3.  Elibn,  the  ann  of  Bam- 
akel  the  Huxite.,  i^  deKrnbed  M 
'  «t  littktiidfi^  jf  Rjid"  (Job 
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ixzii.  2).     Rafthi's  note  tn  Ihe  |wb^;v  ■  ca<Hii 
<•  *  of  the  fkituly  of  GLiun;*  Abolvm.  Ibe  it  b«l( 
the  rreat«»t  maa  aimcktig  the  Aaakhn  *    -   -         - 
this  [U]  Abrmhsutt."     twaM  l^mtibi 
Aram,  menttoueJ  in  Gen.  uii.  2t  lit  tmamMim 
Hux  and  Buz  ^GetcA,  i.  41AY     Qibii  wdl 
be  a  collatend  daoradaul  of  AbflhuM*  mi 
tnay  hare  sa^etud  the  itrawilsfT  ^gfk 
given  by  Rasiu,  fW    i 

BAM.    [Shkrp;  SACRxnCEi.^* 

RAM,  BATTEMNG  (13: 
X<£pa|  I  aricM).  This  ii»arumenl  si  ar-.^csJt 
opiatioRs  is  twicv  ineiflioD«4  la  Ibe  ' ' 
i,  txi.  22  [27]) ;  mi  m  both  mimi 
batteriiig'-raiiii  in  u»e  floiati^  tbt  Amjntot 
BabyIoniaxi&,  it  will  only  be  omaiT  Ii 
those  which  are  ktiowti  frmit  tlie 
have  been  employed  in  ih^ir  •iefvw  WStbsi) 
to  the  mamiag  of  the  Hebrw  w<ffd  iktn  b 
little  doubt.  It  deoates  an  engtw  «t  bv  vlii 
WSJ  called  a  ntm,  either  iKcatue  It  had  m  litt  bii 
shaped  like  that  <rf  a  rmm,  or 
for  battering  dowt)  a  waU«  the 
the  butting  actkm  of  a  ram. 

In  attacking  thr  walls  oi  a  nvrt  er  dtv,  tl» 
step  appears  to  har«  h«vD  to  fonn  aa  oacJtaal  | 
or  bank  of  earth  (comn.  ICa.  rr.  S^  **  «a»t  a 
against  it"),  by  which   the  beaqger* 
their  faattering;>rains  and  other  cncioM 
thewalb.    "  The  haitan&^nuMi,^  s^ 
**  were  of  tarcnil    kmda.      Socm  vi 
moveable  towen  vhidi  hd 
men.     The  whol»  th*n  formed  «iia 
building,  tlie  <lm       T     "      ',    1 
turos  a»  on  A  rbc  walU,  mal  mm 

rtts,  of  the  beiit^.  .  v.; ,,     In  aonie  Iw^fiM 
bittrring-mm  is  without  wtMiia;  it  ««  IbsfM 
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I  eoBstructed  upon  the  spot,  aitd  wm  not  in- 
to be  moved.  The  moveable  tuwer  wm 
■robftbij  sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram,  but 
•  have  not  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculp* 

tures. When  the  niachine  containing  the 

Uittering-ram  was  a  simple  framework,  and  did  not 
fbrm  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  wme  kind  of 
druperr,  edged  with  fiinges  and  otherwise  onia- 
niented,  appears  to  have  been  occasioL^y  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  maj  have  been  covei^ed  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  sii  wheels, 
and  was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The 
■node  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  maj  be  presumed, 
from  the  representations  in  the  bas-relie&,  that  thej 
were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
outsiile  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
impelled  them  from  within.  Such  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  (seen  through 
the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented 
by  a  carved  or  painted  figui«  of  the  presiding 
divinity,  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow. 
The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two 
waniors:  one  dischai-ged  his  arrows  asainst  the 
besi^ed,  whom  he  Was  able,  from  his  \o(ij  possi* 
tion,  to  harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been 
below ;  the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  com- 
panion's defence.  Warriors  are  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  stepping  from  the  machine  to  the 

battlements. Archers  on  the  walls  hurled 

atones  fit>m  slings,  and  discharged  their  arrows 
against  the  warriors  in  the  artificial  towers ;  whilat 
the  rest  of  tlie  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  en- 
deavouring  to  frustimte  the  attempts  of  the  assail- 
ants to  noake  breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping 
a  doubled  chain  or  rope  from  the  battlements,  they 
caught  the  ram,  and  could  either  desti-oy  ito  efficacy 
altogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those 
below,  however,  by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
and  throwing  their  whole  wdght  upon  them, 
atruggled  to  retain  it  in  Its  place.  The  besieged,  if 
unable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
deatroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
brands upon  it ;  but  water  was  poured  upon  the 
flames  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial  tower'* 
iNinevehanditaBemain»,ii.3Q7-370).  [W.  A.W.] 

RAlfA  CPofui:  Rama),  Matt  ii.  18,  referring 
to  Jet.  zrxi.  15.  The  original  paissage  alludes  to  a 
miBiwrre  of  Buijaroites  or  Ephitumites  (oomp.  ver. 
9,  18),  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  »eixed  by  the  Evangelist  and  turned 
into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was  (and  is) 
the  sepulchre  of  Kadiel.  The  name  of  Kama  is 
alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered  attadied  to  a 
spot  close  to  the  i>epul(hre.  If  it  existed  thei-e  in 
St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have  prompted  his  allu- 
aion,  though  it  is  not  ntxxNKary  to  suppose  this,  since 
the  point  of  the  quotation  dues  not  lie  in  the  name 
Kaniah,  but  in  the  lamentation  of  liachel  for  the 
childi^n,  as  is  shown  by  the  change  of  the  vldtt  of 
t!M  original  ut  rixya,  [(!.] 

*  flu  air  H.  a  RawlioMMi,  tn  Atktmamtm,  Noi.  IIM,    Rama  as  "JuxU  Gthuk  in  arpUiBO  laplde  a  leriisiilj^ii 
p.  ft30.  slta." 

k  lu  place  in  tbe  lUt  of  JoAboa  (mititlooed  above),  <  TbeTargom  on  this  peassice  subsiltatra  fiif  the  P^b 

vis.  hetwren  Qibetm  and  Berroih.  suits  the  prvseot  Kcm»«  of  Deborah,  AtaroUflVborah.  no  doubt  rffrning  to  Ike 

Alimh;  Int  Um*  oaoaklcratioiui  named  to  tbe  text  make  tou-o  of  Aiarutb.     Thin  ban  vvcrythinR  Ui  iu  famw 

it  very  dlfBcolt  to  idroUfy  any  other  site  with  It  thaii  aintf  'At4ta  la  still   found  on   Ike   irft   hand  of  Ike 

tr-R4m.  nurtb  mad,  very  nmrtf  niktwi^  belwecQ  cr-iMvt  mi 

•  ta  Ui  coBiaienunr  »^  hm  ^  %  r 


RA'MAH  {my},  with  the  definite  artick^ 
eioepting  a  few  cases  named  below).  A  word 
which  in  ita  simple  or  compound  shaf^  forms  tht 
name  of  seven!  places  in  the  Holy  Land ;  one  of 
those  which,  like  Gibeab,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or  Miipeh, 
betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The  lexkso- 
graphera  with  unanimous  consent  deiive  it  from  a 
itwt  which  has  the  general  sense  of  elevation — a 
ivN>t  whk^  produced  the  name  of  Ai-am,*  **  the  high 
lanils,"  and  the  various  modifications  of  Ram,  Ramah, 
Hamath,  Kamoth,  Remeth,  Ramathaim,  Arimathaea, 
in  the  Biblical  records.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found 
only  in  one  passage  (Ex.  xvi.  24-39),  in  which  it 
occuiv  four  times,  each  time  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
**  high  place."  But  in  Uter  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a 
recognized  woid  for  a  hill,  and  as  such  is  employed 
in  the  Jewish  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
rendering  of  Pisgah. 

1.  \'?ijia\  'Pcuyia;  Bc^a,  &c.;  Alex.  Ii^da, 
'Pofifieuf ;  'Pofta  :  Bama.)  One  of  the  cities  of  tha 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25),  a  member 
of  the  group  which  contained  Gibeon  and  Jeiii- 
salem.  Its  place  in  the  li«t  is  between  Gibeon  anc 
Beeroth.  There  is  a  more  precise  specification  of 
its  poaition  in  the  invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places 
north  of  Jerusalem  which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah 
as  disturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  ol 
Assyria  (Is.  x.  28-.H2;.  At  Michmash  he  croases  the 
ravine ;  and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarm* 
Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibcah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these 
may  be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at 
the  present  day.  Geba  ia  Jeba,  oo  the  south  brink 
of  the  great  vidley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
it,  diivctly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  tha 
dty,  is  m^Hdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  ol 
ha-RAmah)  on  the  elevation  which  ita  ancient  naoM 
implies.^  Its  distance  from  the  city  ia  two  hours» 
t.  e,  five  English  or  six  Roman  milca,  in  perfiKt 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebiua  and  JerooM 
in  the  Onomaaficoii  (**  Rama  ";,*  and  nearly  agrw- 
ing  with  that  of  Josephus  (Ant,  riii.  12,  §3),  who 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
noticM  of  tlie  Bible.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  5)  was  **  between  Kamah'  and  Bethel," 
in  one  of  the  sultry  valleys  eocloaed  in  the  lima- 
stone  hills  which  compose  this  district.  The  I.evit» 
and  his  concubine  in  their  journey  from  Bethlehem 
to  Ephraim  passed  Jenisalem,  and  pressed  oo  ta 
Gibcah,  or  even  if  po»«ible  beyond  it  to  Ramah 
(Judg.  xix.  13).  In  the  struggles  between  north 
and  south,  which  followed  the  disruption  of  tha 
kingdom,  Ramah,  as  a  frontier  town,  the  poasesiioa 
of  which  gave  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
fiom  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xv.  17),  wm  taken,  fortified, 
and  retaken  (ibid.  21,  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6). 

After  the  deatruction  of  Jerusalem  it  appears  ta 
have  been  used  as  tU»  depot  ^r  the  pricooers  (Jer. 
xl.  1 ) ;  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  he  introduces  the  mother  ol 
the  tribe  c/  Benjamin  weeping  over  the  loss  of  her 
childien,  alludes  to  this  Ramah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  pro- 
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l»bly  idac  the  iemc  of  the  slaughter  of  «t»cfi  of  tli€ 
captives  w  from  age,  weakneaat  or  povnty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  trttrwport  acroie  the  dttert  to 
Babyloti.  [Rama  J  lt«  proximity  to  Gibo»h  U  iii>- 
plied  in  1  Sum,  xiii.  6*;  Hos,  y.  8;  E»,  ii.  26; 
Nch.  vii.  SO:  the  lost  ti^o  of  which  pa*ni)s^  ah*iw 
slfD  that  its  people retomed  aHer  ^  tv.  The 

Ramah  In  Neh.  xi.  33  occupiea  n  i  tion  in 

die  list,  aud  may  be  adisUoct  pin''-  ruiurnni  further 
wcf>'t,  nearer  the  pIJUD.  rThis  and  Jer,  lud,  t5  «re 
llie  ^nly  paasa^ea  in  which  the  name  appenn  with- 
out the  ajtide,)  The  LXX.  find  au  alJunloti  to 
Kitmnh  lo  Zech.  %W,  10,  where  thoy  render  tiie 
woi-ds  whicJi  j*n?  translated  in  the  A.  V,  ♦*  and  ihall 
be  Urte»f  up  (nD&O:,  and  inlitibitml  in  her  plaice," 
by  **  Knmah  slmll  remain  upon  her  pLuie." 

Kr-Eatn  was  not  mikuown  to  the  xnediaeTal 
tiac^Jler^t  by  aoiije  of  whom  (e,  f/r.  Brooardtis, 
lfe3cr.  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  a&  Riim^h,  but 
it  was  i^serred  for  Dr,  Robinson  to  make  the  iden* 
tiHk-Ation  certain  aod  complete  (Bib.  Re*,  i.  576 J. 
He  describes  it  as  lying  on  \  high  hill,  oommaDdlog 
a  wide  prospect — a  miaemble  village  of  a  few  halt- 
d^^jierted  houiiea,  but  with  remain*  of  culumas, 
liquaityl  Ftone^,  and  perhaps  a  chiuxh,  all  ibdicating 
fonncr  importance, 

[n  the  catalogue  of  1  Esdi',  T.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  CiiiASlA, 

2.  CKf^iicMal^^  in  both  MSS.,  except  only  t  Sam, 
XXV,  1,  xxTiii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  lias  *Pa^).  The 
home  of  iLlkaiuih,  Samuel'i  father  (I  ^dm.  i.  Id, 
ii.  IL),  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himielf,  hia  home 
and  official  re»idence,  the  site  of  hi*  ml  tar  (vii.  17, 
vi))»  4,  XV*  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18),  and  finally  hii 
buri&l^ptace  i  xxv.  U  uviii.  3).  In  the  present 
hiiUuice  it  is  a  coutiacted  form  of  Hahathaim- 
zoiMtiM,  which  in  the  existing  Hebi-ew  text  i»  given 
dt  length  but  once^  although  tlie  LXX.  exhibit 
AnnAdiaim  on  e^'ery  occafiioa. 

All  that  is  dii-ecily  .^d  as  to  its  situation  it 
tk-kt  it  Wiu  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sara.  i.  1),  and 
this  would  naturallj  lead  ua  to  seek  it  in  the 
nt'>ghbourhood  of  Shechem*  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in 
connexion  with  which  alone  tliis  Ramnb  i*  men- 
tioned )  is  so  restincied  to  the  region  oi'  the  tribe  of 
I^iijamm,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeiih  the 
reiiidt^nce  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  imposiible  not  to 
kck  lor  tsomuels  city  in  the  same  locality.  It 
appears  from  1  Sam,  vii,  1 7  that  his  lUinual*  func^ 
tions  as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
nantiw  round  of  Bethd,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh — the 
tirat  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin,  tlie  second 
near  Jeiicho  at  itseaslera  end^  and  the  thind  on  the 
ridge  in  more  modem  times  known  aa  ikopus,  over- 
looking Jeruialem,  and  therefore  near  the  southern 
ec>nfiucs  of  Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  th<^^  was 
GiLeoli  of  Saul,  the  royal  residence  dining  the  reign 
of  the  first  king,  and  tlie  centre  of  his  operations* 
J I  wnuld  be  doing  a  violence  to  tlie  whole  of  this 
(jaH  of  the  history  to  look  for  Samuel's  ratdenoe 
ouljiide  tlj«#  narnow  limits- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bonndaiiea  of  Honnt 
EfthiTiim  a^e  nowhere  distinctly  aet  fbtih.     H  the 

•  Tbis  pomi^  may  eiili^r  bii  translated  fwith  Jimins. 
mchMllB,  De  Wifttc,  nni]  fltiiift-n)«  -  Bsttl  abode  In  Oilyvli 
«Bder  tke  UuismIaIc  cm  tht  height"  (In  wlilch  case  tt  will 
idd  one  to  thM  icaiitjr  number  ot  cmum  In  whkh  Ibe  wonl 
•  BMri  titberwiH  Lhaa  as  a  propter  naiDe\  or  II  maj 
tmpljr  thjtt  HMoakh  w«s  1nd>Jed  witbfn  the  pruclocls  of 
(be  kiiki^'H  Liii» ,    Tbt  LlX  read  iiuo«  (or  Boioah,  tmi 
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tixmth  of  an  ancient  H«l«ww  Ike 
mean  ttiat  portion  of  the  moutilakKMaa  ilMlrttt  i 
WMi  at  Ihp  time  cf  g^mtkin^  m  tilt  {VMm^A  tt 
the  tHbe  nf  Ephndm.  **  LrUle  fSeii>iDil6  "^  WW  1^ 
BO  long  in  cleae  alliance  w^ith  and  4tipBi^B»m  m  to 
metre  powerftil  Jnnamaa,  that  i»elliiiif  it  tmm  fm- 
baUe  than  that  the  nanit  of  JCphrwin  mmf  ^m 
been  extended  orcr  the  mmmtmitx^m  tefiM  vfciA 
was  allotted  to  the  yofukger  aoB  of  IbMliBL  OfllB 
there  are  not  wntiag^  IpdiOBtiofta.  Tha  pa!»-me 
of  Lkebondi  was  ''  in  Mmsnt  EfhaiuC  bsf 
Bethel  and  ^Unulh,  and  ia  MwfftiAed  WiHk  fs«t 
plausibility  by  the  author  of  the  Targon  m  Jiif, 
ir.  5  with  Atarotht  on*  of  thtt  landauiB  mm 
south  boundary  of  KphnUifi,  wrhklt  ilill 
in  *Aldrdf  2|  nnl«*  n-sttk  ..r  H^gg^  nf  ] 
(fr^JUbn).     h  :h  |a  a*  < 

of  tlie  cities  c  ,  -ii.  t^Ttl.  3;,  «■ 

Hppropriated  by  Jei&U«UQ  «i  mm  «f  Mi  lii 
nucttiaries,  and  ia  one  ttf  tK»  **  Qftii«  <#  M^mM 
Kphraim"  which  wt^         "        "  * 

and  restored  bf  Asa 

miah  (ch.*xxi.)  CDiii^__^  „..    ,  __.^^^ 

Mount  Ephtmim  (Tisre.  6,  ©»  15,  1»,u 

In  tliis  distfici,  ti-«dition«  wtLK  a  trufr  hsr^ 
than  it  sometiniea  dl^Layiy  bis  jaUo^^  ' 
of  SamueK     The  earliest  attc!ni}<  to  i 
the  Onottkogiktm  of  Eusebitia,  acd  w^  m^  «.  '^i^'r 
His  word«  are,  "^  Amaatlicni  ^tiplM:  Ilka  dcyal 
Helkana  and  Samuel ;  it  hm  n vr  TwAftflsP  i  f^ 
polls:  thenoe  came JowfOi,  in  theGatpefa  ^^ji 
fiom  Artmatbaca,"    DioipoUs  ta  l.fM^  tke  mt^^ 
L&dd,  and  the  refdvooe  tit  Eoidacia  ^  m^mII  Ii 
Hamhh,  the  wtil4mawti  modas  tow»  t0v  via 
frvm  fJidd,     Bat  thfre  ia  n  &tel  wbtede  te  tha 
idetitificatifut,    in    th«  hct    that   £m^t^  "« cb 
sandy**)  Urn  on   tlifr  «f»si  ^  uf  tit  iaa^« 
nlsin,  and  outnot  ia  «n]r  tsffuci  lur  aaid  te  i»  • 
Mount  b^phraim,  or  aoj  other 
Eosebius  pooaihly  rcAra  te  aiMl 
in  N'eh.  ti.  33  (cat  ielcHfr,  Ko.  «>* 

But  there  iaaiMith«^  Iraditioii,  thtt  >m|  aftM  H^ 
onmmon  to  3Ios)emss  Je^va,  and  11irri*iam^  ^  **  ^ 
present  djty,  which  places  the  rw*i*TVP  tf  <^mi  m 
tiif  ^'Oiarkabfte  amlarr  tvi' 

wl(  ur  miiea  to  Ibe  c  -a. 

ana  r,..:n  ,«  height  (grmimt  u%m=  r»j  et  >?>» 
nleni  itAflfj,  its  cottanma^ag  le^iHtt^  ^il  Ift  ^ 
culiar  *hape,  render  the  moA  oanyfasM  v^ 
in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  4iitiidv  mi  cai  •  ^  - 
names  of  Ramah  aod  Zof^loi  iwiiliMii  i,  .• 
priate  to  iL  The  tiama  ^tal  wnma  k  1^  Vin^ 
of  Arculf  { A.D.  dr,  7UO  i«  vbo  c4k  ft  ^m  BmmL 
Before  that  liata  the  t^U^  of  tha  PfVflMt  W  Istt 
tiansported  from  the  Holy  La^  fp  Tla«t  hf  ii 
emperor  Arcadius  (sen  Jervme  ^^nlr.  *^,'"atf^ 
§5i,  and  Justinian  ha4  oilv^^  -'     « 

wdl  and  a  wall  **  for  th«  t^t^i  _  . 


the  diny^^ 
oontinucii 
Tobler«  t«^i,  . 
ousembtc  evru 


~^ie,  bother  OI  in* 
idj  ilt^ tt  wwi wittlsMrak «rf 
*  inj-  il  ai  jr§^gS''^'*i^     -^-^ 

litkn)  aMw« 

-mm  diXf 


-jVr  Qslai»a 
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keiw4B  vhkh  crown  th«  hills  in  this  ndchbdir- 
iMod.  hmn  marks  of  antiquitj  in  cisterasMM  otliar 
trace*  01  tbrm«r  habitation.  The  mosqne  Is  »id  to 
stand  on  the  fotimUtiuns  of  a  Cliristian  church,  pro- 
bablj  that  which  Justinian  built  or  added  to.  The 
otfteneibla  tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  boi ;  but  below 
it  is  a  cave  or  chamlier,  appai-entlr  excavated,  like 
that  of  the  patiiarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hill,  and,  like  that,  dosed  against  all 
•oceM  excqtt  b?  a  narrow  aj»erture  in  the  top, 
throujch  which  devotees  are  ocoiMonallj  allowed  to 
trabAmit  their  lamjis  and  petitions  to  tlie  sacred 
vault  below. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
•f  the  evidence,  to  place  the  Kamah  of  Samuel.' 
And  thei^  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
rwistance  to  the  tiailitional  identification  if  it  had 
not  been  thnui^ht  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  liamah  «quare  with  a  passage  with  which  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  hare  necessarily 
any  connexion.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
dty  in  which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1 
Sain.  ix.  x.)  was  Samuel's  own  city  Kamah.  Jose- 
phus  certainly  {Ant,  vi.  4,  §1)  does  give  the 
name  of  the  city  as  Armathem.  and  in  his  veraon 
of  the  occurrence  implies  that  the  Pi-ophet  was 
at  the  time  in  his  own  house;  but  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  LXX.  conUins  any  statement 
which  confirms  this,  if  we  except  the  slender  &ct 
that  tha  "  land  of  Zuph  "  (ix.  5)  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Zophim  of  Ifamathnim-xophim. 
The  words  of  the  maidens  (ver.  12)  may  equally 
hnply  eitlier  that  Samuel  had  ju»t  enteieil  one  of 
his  cities  of  circuit,  or  that  he  had  just  returned  to 
his  own  house.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it 
follows  from  tlie  minute  specification  of  Saul's 
route  in  1  SanL  x.  2,  that  the  dty  in  which  the 
interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Rachel,  which,  by  Cien.  xxxv.  16,  19  and  other 
rsasons,  appears  to  be  fixed  with  certainty  as  dose 
to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supplies  a  stiong  argu- 
meut  against  its  being  Kamuthaim-xophim,  since, 
while  Mount  Kphraim,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  tlieie  is  nothing  to  wanant  the 
supposition  that  it  ever  rmched  so  far  south  ss 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route 
will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Saul;  but  the  question  of  both  \m  otitward 
and  his  honneward  journey,  minutely  as  they  ar^ 
detailed,  is  btfet  with  ditliculties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  commetitators. 
For  inntance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
his  father's  bouse,  and  therefore  the  starting-point 
ot  his  wanderings,  was  (iibeah.  True,  Saul  himself, 
after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah;  but  the  resi- 
dsBue  ot  Kish  wovud  appear  to  have  been  at  Zela  ^ 
wheis  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2'Sam.  zxi  14', 
and  of  2U'la  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The 
Authorised  Version  has  added  to  the  ditliculiy  by 
introducing  the  word  **  meet "  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
Ution  of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accu- 
rately rendered  **find"  in  the  preceilinf  verse. 
Again,  wheie  was  the  *'  hill  of  (lod,"  the  gibeath- 

f  "  Rrthbomn  aiid  krr  snbnrbs"  were  allotted  to  the 
Kohsthlt^  Iievtle1^  tif  whom  SaniufI  wm  onr  by  drseeut. 
fVrb«(a  tiie  vilU^  on  thr  ti>p  oi  Nrbsr^i■mwU  nay  nave 
iWHit  ilrpeiklent  uo  tbc  mure  itgularly  forUfied  BtkbkuroB 
(1  K.  U.  17V. 

^  f»*  (pvY)  *■  4«*t*  *  dlsLnct  name  tKia  Xalsach 
|1t7V>*  *****  *l>^  *^^  *^M  MraU^  11  (s.  gr. 


Ehhm,  with  the  ndnb*  of  the  PhilistiiMs?  A 
netaib  of  the  PhilistiiMs  is  mentioiied  later  in  Saol's 
historj  (1  Sam.  xiii.  S)  ss  at  Oeba  opposite  Mich, 
mash.  Bui  this  is  thrst  miles  noith  of  Gibeah 
of  :i^al,  and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation 
near  Bethlehem  for  tha  anointing  of  Saul.  The 
Targum  inteipivU  the  **  hill  of  God "  as  « the 
place  wh^re  the  aik  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kigath- 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-sophim  was 
the  dty  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  attempts  have 
been  ma'le  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neigh  lioui-hood 
of  Bethlehem,  (a)  (Sesenius  (The;  V210>i)  sug- 
gests the  Jebel  Ftareidi$,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Bethlehem,  the  andent  Heroilium,  the  "  Frank 
mountain"  of  more  modem  times.  The  drawback 
to  th»  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
any  hint  or  infei-enoe  either  in  the  Bible,  Joceithua 
(who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Herodioo),  or 
more  recent  authority.  (6)  I)r.  ICobinxon  (Bih,  Ilea* 
ii.  8)  pmptMes  SSha,  in  tha  mountains  six  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  poasilJe  representative  ti 
Zophim:  but  the  hvpothesis  has  little  besides  ita 
ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  virtually  given 
up  by  its  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  passage,  (c) 
Van  de  Velde  (Syr,^  PtU,  ii.  50 1,  following  the 
lead  of  Woloott,  argues  for  Rttmek  (or  Rnmtt  H^ 
Khalil,  Rob.  i.  216),  a  well-known  site  of  ruins 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  His 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  H.  Samuel  is 
mentioned  by  F.  Fabri  in  1483^  (apparently)  ss 
north  of  Hebron ;  that  the  name  Jiameh  is  iden- 
tical  with  Ramah ;  and  that  ito  podtion  suits  Um 
requirements  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  'This  is  also  sup- 
polled  by  Stewart  (  TaU  and  Khan,  247).  (d) 
Dr.  Bonar  {Und  if  I*romue,  178,  554)  adopto 
er^Ram,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  north  ol 
Betltlehem,  east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius 
(0mm,  'Pa$9U)  says  that  **  Rama  of  Benjamin*' 
is  near  (we^l)  Bethlehem,  where  tbc  "voice  in 
liama  was  heard ;"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is 
mentioned,  besides  Dr.  Bonar,  by  rrokesch  and 
Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob.  B,  R,  ii.  %noUu  but  tUs 
cannot  be  repuded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
pointed  out  thst  it  is  too  doss  to  Rachel's  ummiu* 
ment  to  suit  the  case. 

Two  suggestions  in  sn  opposite  direction  must  bt 
noticed:— 

(a)  That  of  Ewald  {Qnchkkie,  ii.  550),  who 
places  lUmnthaim-iophim  at  Jiam-allah,  a  mile 
we>t  of  tt-Birthf  and  nearlv  five  noith  of  A'r6f 
&tiittrit.  The  diief  ground  for  the  suggestion 
sppcan  to  be  the  afiix  AU'th,  as  denoting  that  a 
certain  nnctitj  attaches  to  the  place.  This  would 
be  more  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Mount 
Kphraim,  nna  merits  iuve^tipition.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Williams  (/>icf.  of  Oeogr,  *«  Ra. 
matha  ";  who,  nowever,  gives  Ids  decision  in  fiivour 
of  Seby  SttmviL 

(6)  That  of  Schwai-s  {15.2-1 58),  who,  startmg 
from  Ciilieali-of-Saul  as  the  hf>me  of  Ki^h,  tix«« 
i:|M>n  Rameh  mtrth  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sunnr^ 
which  he  suppiwca  aUo  tu  be  Ramoth  or  Jaiuuth, 


Stewart,  Tknl  mmd  JTAom  347 ;  Van  de  VrMa,  , 
kc.  Jfecy. 

*  The  meaning  uf  this  word  Is  nncnrtala.  It  may 
rigiiify  a  ssniaoo,  an  oflkrr.  ur  a  cmumrmoratlcsi  esloBiB 
—a  Uuphy. 

k  In  tbp  tlnr  of  BrnJamla  of  Tarfrla  It  was  krcwn  m 
Ike  "hsassm  Atfaham"  (A  ^  r, eiL  Aahsr, a  MX 
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th^  Leritien]"  city  of  lancbu*.     Schmn'i  iffii- 
meiitA  miiftt  bu  jtad  to  be  opprecuted. 

3.  ('A/w^A;*  Alex,  'Pofia:  Aroma,)  One  of 
the  Dineteen  fortilied  pbces  of  Nuphtdi  (Jo»h« 
tix.  36)  named  between  Adiuiu^  tod  Hilar*  It 
wculd  AppcAr^p  tf  the  order  of  the  list  maj  be 
acc«!ptef!,  to  hare  hea\  in  the  moiintjunous  eoimtry 
K.W.  of  the  Lake  of  Gemwsartyth.  In  this  diitrict 
a  place  bauiitg  the  name  of  Rameh  has  been  dii^ 
oorered  bj  Dr.  Robinsoa  {B.  R.  iii.  78),  which  k 
not  improbablf  the  modern  representatire  of  the 
Ramah  in  question.  It  lies  on  the  main  track 
between  Akka  and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of 
GalileA,  and  about  ei^bt  mUcs  ELS.E.  of  Saf^.  It 
ia,  perhap6,  worth  notioe  that,  though  the  spot  is 
diatiuguiflhed  by  a  vciy  lofly  brow,  «>mmaading 
one  of  the  most  extensive  view«  in  all  Fale»titie 
(Robw  78 Ji  and  answering  periectlr  to  the  name  of 
Eamah,  yet  that  the  village  of  Mamek  itself  is  on 
die  lower  elope  of  the  hill. 

4,  (*P(i^a ;  Homux,)  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  bouudary  (A.  V,  **  ooost*")  of  Asher  (Jo«h.  lii. 
29) I  apparently  between  Tyre  and  S^oo.  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers or  timvellers,  but  two  pluoea  of  the  same 
name  have  been  discoTered  in  the  dislrict  allotted 
to  Aiher ;  the  one  cast  of  Tyre,  and  williin  aboat 
three  miles  of  it  (Van  de  Velde,  Map,  MancAr^ 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  offi  ftod  soutli-east  oi 
the  same  city  (Van  da  Velde,  -^^^i  Kobinson, 
B.  B,m.^).  The  specification  of  the  boundary 
of  Aaher  is  very  obecure,  and  nothing  can  yet  ha 
gsthisred  from  it ;  bat,  if  either  of  these  plaoes 
ivpreaent  the  Kamah  in  quistiun,  it  certainly  aeenu 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nesurest  to  Tyre  and 
the  lea-coast. 

5,  {'^tft^iMB^  Alex.  'Pa^itt^ ;  'PoH^  xn  both  cases  % 
Eamoth.)  By  this  name  in  2  K.  vitl.  29  and 
3  Chr,  xiii,  6,  only,  is  ilesignated  RAHOTlt-QiLEaD. 
The  abbreviation  is  singuW,  since,  in  both  cam,  the 
fuli  oiUDe  oocuiii  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6,  A  place  meationed  in  the  catalogne  of  those 
rfr'inhabited  bj  tlie  Benjamites  alter  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  ( Neh,  xi,  33),  It  may  be  the 
Ramah  of  Benjamin  (abo^e.  No.  1)  or  the  Kamah 
of  Somuelf  but  tta  poeitioa  in  the  list  (remote  irom 
G«faa,  Michmash,  Bethol,  ver.  31,  ooinp.  Ezr.  ii, 
26,  28)  seems  to  i-emore  it  further  w^  to  the 
iiejghbonrhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  There  is 
no  fuilher  notice  jo  the  Bibk  of  a  Kamah  in  this 
dii^etk>n,  but  Eusebitut  and  Jetx^me  allude  to  one, 
though  they  may  b«  at  fault  in  identify! Lg  it  with 
t^miUhnJin  and  ArimAthnea  (Ottom^  "  Armatha 
i>cphim;"  Aud  the  remarks  of  Robinson,  B.  B.  ii. 
2;>9  ).  I'hf  tiititaiion  of  the  modem  Rcmleh  agrees 
vei7  wxU  with  thits  a  town  too  tmportaiit  and  too 
well  plmxd  not  to  have  existed  in  the  anci^it 
time&.^  The  ooDfiideintkin  that  Bamieh  signities 
"sand/'  aud  Ramoh  ** a  height,'^  i&  not  a  valid  ar- 
gumezit  against  the  one  being  tlie  Intimate  luo* 
eesaor  of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  JdentiHrations 
o£  modem  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Btit-^ 
em  no  longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-horoo, 
booause  ir  moims    "  eye/'    while   horon  means 


■  But  Bamatb  was  allotted  to  the  GenboalLes.  while 
fiamnel  was  a  Kohathlta, 

■  For    the   pnsoedinc   name  —  AiiiBiih  —  tliey   elve 


■  This  is  evMeneed  by  the  att^tnpta  of  fie^Junin  of 
Tvdela  and  others  to  malt»  ont  Runlch  to  be  Oath, 
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"  oaves;"   nor  Bnt-^ahm,  ai  Ji^ihUhtm, 

•aaom  «I  b  in  Atahic  th«  a«tkk,^ 
ilie  iianHt  otf"  God*     In  1A»>  oms  Up 

tendoDcy  of  Jangua^  is  ta  witaia  ikm  woauA  it  m 
opeaae  of  the  iD««ning.  [QL.] 

RAikiATH-LEHi  f*r6  ntn 

*     '-f         -  ♦ 

tnaiUtat),  The  name  wKicii  |Nir|«eta  I*  laviba 
beatowed  by  t^amaon  on  the  mws^r  of  liis  slsii||iw 

of  the  thousand  Philistines  with  Ui»jaw  hmm  t.J^ki 
XV.  17).  **l{e  east  awav  the  jaw<b«ae  eat  «£to 
hand»  and  called  that  ploc^  *  Kamedh-lelM,' **— « if 
''  heavitkg  of  the  jav-bm,**    la  this  Mttac  il»  w^ 

(wisdy  left  untran&ljLt*^    tu    th^  A.  V   i  is  r^ 

by  the  LXX.  and  \ 

has  pointed  out  (  ^ 

with  this  the  vowd  points  shjjuid  bs  jhrm^  «i 

the  word&  becotue  ^Tw  DD^ ;  «ikl  t^ot  m  ihsf  al 
present  stand  Ihej  are  esactlj  poraltel  to  ftiail^ 
mizpeh  and  Ramath'Otgeb,  uid  taeui  tbm  **  1m^ 
of  Lechh^  If  we  met  with  a  similar  if«eiiii  m 
ordioAry  history  we  should  «ay  tJ»t  the  oaas  M 
akeady  been  Kamath-ldu^  And  thai  Lbe  viilv  d 
the  nnrrativev  with  th«fc  ftinitn—  Ibr  jpi*«BBnaM 
which  distitigtiiftbei  thei«  aooiMl  iwookIs,  hti  ^ 
dulled  hitnstlf  in  coniiectitig  tlic  aUB»  wtth  a  |»» 
sibb  eidamatioo  of  hia  hero.  But  tht  itft  ti  #t 
positive  statem«^tt  in  this  ovi  Wutf  mtkit  is  iMiMi 
in  {^loming  to  such  a  oondstsioii  la  \mm  a^lHHMIfiv 
records.  (<?,] 

RA'MATH-MIZTEH  (nB^On  mx  mik 
dvt  article:  *Af»a^^  ««r&  r%w  ila#«^';  Ah^ 

tnrtitioued,  in  Josh.  ziiL  S($  oafy^  in  the  w^mdk^ 
tiou  of  the  lerritorr  of  Gad,  appBTftfllf  •  ei»«f 

tt&  northers  landmarks,  B«shlk>ti  l^n^  the  £■■!« 
the  sooth.     But  of  tlds  ok 
graphy  ea*l  of  iht?  Jonfrtn 
proent  with  any  > 

TheiY  is  no  i<  M  lAttt  II  is 

plac-e  with  tluit  e.t  <  i y  ^i  h.  i  u*jy  at  whkk 
Laban  E«t  up  their  rsiirn  of  stoitfK  Asi 
ceired  the  nnmes  of  MlzrAUl,  GaieeAt  < 
Sahaditiha :  and  it  8e«ma  mry  pitthatAc 
these  are  idHit^t^l  with  Rjun^Hh-^jOwl, 
trMhe  ktet  1     '  ' '.  be  balioa.      la  ikt  Bo4f  il 

II  ixct-Aine*^  1 1  [>p«sua  ia  th«  p^  «f  ]|si|*s 

(1  >Lv<r  V  _..  uo  t&]b<rm»tk«i  It  atfsr^  to 

ID  ettJh  .  '  i!  :  I '  '5t,  Qf  ApoerrphA  as  to  it*  f*^^^- 
Tbt?  lijji-  UL  f  r.u.»-i  in  th«  dutru^u  oo-xn  s  a-^^ 
liollected  hy  Di.  Elt  8mitb,  and  k  ^ 

bioiton  i  B.  R,  1st  vdlU  App,  t»   ' 

'  '      i  ly  rctaia  a  li*:*  %£  luw^xk. 

BHm§fi  (l©«a). 
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aoc-iu^tdj  *■■ 

they  are  &i>[ 


ielosajwli^llw 
u|i«h  m  WiL 

RA  MATH  OF  THK  ^OUTH  e»  TKH' 
Ba^^9  Hotra  Xf/3a;  Ales,  hf  4ouMs  h. 


*  I1ili  roadhig  (if  Ranmili  fkr 
by  one  Uthrem  MSw  ctiiUu^  ky 

towM  by  Uv  Vt}]gKi».  which  0' 
rcaitiiig  in  tb«<  text  ta  fmca  t^ 
SiblwiAi'iod  iH¥i*MiX    On  tJ 
rsnt  wbairrf T  fur  erparatlng^  Q^ 
lag  (o  <UiilBM  piaora»  as  la  4iBe  I 
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. .  tofuB  «.  A. :  Ramatk  contra  aiitiraliin 
n),  aoore  aocuratelr  Knmoh  of  the  Seucfi. 
Dm  of  tiie  towns  in  the  aUotmeiit  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
lix.  8),  •ppareDlIy  at  its  extreme  south  limit.  It 
ftppean  m>m  this  passage  to  hare  been  another 
MOM  f:r  Baalath-Beer.  Ramah  is  not  mab- 
tioned  in  the  list  of  Judah  (coop.  Josh.  xr.  21-32), 
DOT  in  that  of  Simeon  in  I  Chr.  ir.  28-33,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  hj  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  342)  takes  it  as  identical  with  Ramath- 
Lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell  el-Lekiyeh ;  hat  this 
appcan  to  be  so  fiu*  south  as  to  be  out  of  the  circle 
or  Samsoo*s  adrenturet,  and  at  anj  rate  must  wait 
tor  further  eridenoe. 

It  is  in  all  probabilitj  the  same  place  as  South 
Ramoth  (1  Sam.  zxx.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confirm 
the  opinion  given  above  that  it  laj  very  much  to 
the  south.  [G.] 

bahatha'di-zothimcd'bW  o'T\ry\r\" 

^ApfuMfi  lupd;  Alex.  A.  2«*^i/i:  Retmathaim 
8opMm)»  The  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  Etkanah,  the  fiither  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
residvL  It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  ( 1  Sam.  i.  1).  Else- 
where (i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi. 
13,  xix.  18, 19,  22,  23,  xx.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it 
occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.] 
The  I JCX.,  however  (in  both  MSS.),  giv«  it  through- 
out as  Armathaim,  and  insert  it  in  i.  3  after  the 
wonls  '*  his  citj,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  He> 
brew  and  A.  V. 

Kamathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
dual—  '*  tho  double  eminence."  This  maj  point  to 
a  peculiarity  iu  the  shape  or  nature  of  the  place,  or 
may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendi'ncy,  fiimiliar  to  all 
•tiidents,  which  exiiis  in  language  to  fon."*  an 
archaic  or  fiireign  name  into  au  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  alieady  remarked  iu  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem (vol.  i.  982a);  and,  like  that,  the  prft«nt 
name  appears  in  the  form  of  Ramathem,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ramathaim. 

Of  ths  force  of  **  Zonhim "  no  feasible  explana- 
tion  has  been  given.  It  was  an  ancient  name  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  aa 
here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  Ramathairo-zophim  is  rendered  **  Ra- 
matha  of  the  scholaii  of  the  prophets  ;**  but  this  b 
tvidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrivod  at  b?  regard- 
ing the  pniph«:ts  as  watchmen  (the  root  of  zopAiVa, 
also  that  of  mizpeh,  having  tlie  force  of  looking 
out  a&r),  (cupled  with  the  fact  that  at  Naioth  in 
Kamah  there  wnA  a  school  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
•scape  obriervation  that  one  of  the  ancestore  of 
Elkanah  was  named  Zophai  or  Zuph  (I  Chr.  vi. 
26,  35 1,  and  that  when  Saul  approached  the  city 
in  which  Ik  encountered  Samuel  lie  enteied  the 
land  of  Ziiph ;  but  no  connexion  between  thoM , 
nameH  and  that  of  liomathaim-zophim  has  ytt  been 
»tablL^heil.  { 

Even  without  tlie  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
IS  no  doubt,  fnini  the  narrative  \tsnU\  that  the . 
Kamah  of  Sunuel — where  he  lived,  built  an  altar,  | 
died,  and  Whu  tniried — Wits  the  same  place  as  the 
Raasah  or  Ibiimthaiin-Zophim  in  which  he  wnsl 
bom.  It  is  imnlied  by  JoH'phus,  aiNi  allirmed  by  I 
Kusehims  and  .Femnie  in  the  Oiumuittwon  ( **  Armii- 1 
tiiem  Soiplu"),  nor  would  »t  ovf-r  have  been  ques- 
tioned bad  tb're  not  Uh'O  other  l!amahs  mentioned 
m  Cte  sicreH  hixti>ry. 

Of  its  positioo  oothhig,  cr  next  w  nolkln|,  oan 
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be  gatheied  frnm  *i>e  narrative.  It  was  in  Mouol 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparenJy  t^ 
tached  to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  whieh  tiit 
**  company"  (or  ** school,"  as  it  is  called  in  modem 
times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  maintain*) 
(ixx.  18,  &c,  XX.  1; ;  and  it  had  also  in  its  ndghbonr- 
hood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah-of-tiaul)  a 
grnit  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu  (xix.  22). 
[StXHU.]  But  unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars 
throw  no  light  on  its  situation.  Naioth  and  Secho 
have  disappe&red,  and  the  limits  of  Mount  Ephraim 
are  uncertain.  In  the  4th  century  Kamathaim- 
Zophim  {Onomneticon,  **  Armatha-«ophim")  was 
located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda;,  probably  at  RamUh ; 
but  that  is  quite  untenable,  and  quickly  disappmred 
in  fiivonr  of  another,  probably  older,  certainly  mora 
feasible  tradition,  which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and 
remarkable  hill  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
known  to  the  early  pilgrims  and  Cmsnders  aa 
Saint  Samuel  and  Mont  Joye.  It  is  now  universally 
designated  Neby  &mtirtf— the  **  Prophet  Samuel " ; 
and  in  the  mooque  which  crowns  its  long  ridge 
(itself  the  successor  of  a  Christian  church),  Ui 
sepulchre  is  still  reverenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslcma, 
and  Christians. 

There  is  no  trsce  of  ths  name  of  Raaah  or 
Zophim  having  ever  been  attached  to  this  hill  sinos 
the  Christian  ere,  hut  it  has  borne  the  name  of  ths 
great  Prophet  oeiiainly  shtce  ths  7th  cntury,  and 
not  improbably  from  a  still  earlier  date.  It  is  not 
too  &r  south  to  have  been  within  ths  limits  of 
Mount  Ephimim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  distriot 
wheie  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  events  in  which 
Samuel  took  so  large  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletat  the  circle  of  the  sacred  dtics  t4i  which  ths 
Prophet  was  in  the  luibit  of  nwking  his  annual 
circuit,  and  which  by— IWtliel  ou  ths  north, 
Mizpeh*  on  the  soutli,  (lilgal  on  the  cast,  and  (il 
we  accept  this  identification  i  Ramathaim-sophim  oi 
thr»  w«wt — round  the  royal  city  of  (Jibcah,  in  whid 
the  King  resided  who  had  been  anointed  to  his 
oAioe  bf  the  l*ro])het  amid  such  universal  expect* 
tion  and  good  augury.  Lastly,  as  already  remarked 
it  has  a  tradition  in  ita  favour  of  early  date  and  ol 
great  persistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  grounds 
are  but  slight  and  shifting,  but  they  aiv  more  than 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  other  site;  and 
the  ta»k  of  proving  them  fidlacious  must  bs  ondsi^ 
takeu  by  those  who  would  disturb  a  trsdition  so  old, 
and  which  has  the  whole  of  ths  evidence,  slight  as 
tliut  is,  in  its  fevour. 

This  subject  is  examined  in  greater  detail,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  reason*  commonly  alleged  a|ainsl 
the  identification,  under  Rahah,  No.  2.         i^G.j 

RAHATHEM  ('PaeaM«(r,  Mai  arnl  Alex.; 
Joseph. 'PofM^ :  hmiyithnn).  One  of  tK  thrs* 
**  gnvcmnieuts '*  {rofiol  and  romapxi^)  which  wcit 
niidoii  to  Judara  by  king  I>emetrius  Nicator,  outd 
the  country  of  Samaria  « 1  Mace.  xi.  34 , ;  the  othe«v 
were  Aph^nona  and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  deriv»4 
itfi  name  fixmi  a  town  of  the  name  of  Rahathaim, 
proUibly  that  renowned  as  the  birthphu^e  of  Sam»4 
the  Prophet,  though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  cea- 
tainty.  '  [^.1 

BAM ATHITE. THE OniTin :  i  in 'Pst^X ; 
Alex.  6  'Pafia$aios :  JionutthiUa).  Shiraei  the  Rn- 
niathite  had  charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King 
David  ( 1  rhr.  xxvii.  27 ).    The  name  impliea  that  M 

*  OntheridfeofSooptiB.soeordingtotbesfCKiaasfllv 
wriisr  (IMS  liisrAB,  p.  aat). 
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«ras  nal  tre  of  t  place  called  Ramah,  but  of  the  ranotir 
Hamaha  mentioned  none  ie  aaid  to  have  been  re- 
nai'kable  for  vinea,  nor  ia  there  any  tradition  or 
o*'her  clue  by  which  the  partioUar  Ramah  to  which 
tbia  worthy  belonged  can  be  identified.  [G.] 

KABTESES  (DDD^H :  'Po/tro-tr^ :  Ramesses^ 
orRAAM'8ES(DDpjn:  *Pa/ic<rir9:  Hameaaes), 
a  city  and  distiict  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be 
n*)  reaaonable  doubt  that  the  aame  city  ia  designated 
by  the  Rameses  and  Raamaea  of  the  Heb.  text,  and 
that  thia  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameaes, 
all  the  paasagea  referring  to  the  aaroe  region.  The 
iiame  ia  Egyptian,  the  aame  as  that  of  aereral  kinga 
of  the  empire,  of  the  xviiith,  zizth,  and  xsih  dy- 
naaties.  In  Egyptian  it  ia  written  RA-MESES  or 
RA-MSES,  it  being  doubtful  whether  tU  abort 
vowel  nnderatood  occura  twice  or  once:  the  firat 
Towel  ia  repreaented  by  a  aign  which  naually  oorre- 
apooda  to  the  Hebrew  y,  in  Egyptian  transcriptiona 
•f  Hebrew  namea,  and  Hebrew,  of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameaes  ia  in  the  narrative 
of  the  aettling  by  Joseph  of  hia  father  and  brethren 
in  Egypt,  where  it  ia  related  that  a  possession  was 
given  them  **  in  the  land  of  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii. 
U).    This  land  of  Ramesea,  DDpijn  yy^,  either 

corresponds  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  distiict 
if  it,  more  probably  the  former,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  with  a  parallel  passage  (6).  The  name 
next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  children  of 
hiael.  "  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  ti-easnre 
cities  (n^:3pp  n^},  Pithom  and  Raamatt"  (Ex. 
L  11).  So  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.,  however, 
reada  w6\9is  hxvpdi^  and  the  Vulg.  wbes  tcKbema- 
julontm,  is  if  the  root  had  been  )3(S^.  The  aignifi- 
cation  of  the  word  ni^3pp  ia  decided  by  ita  uae 
ior  storehouses  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  which  Heze- 
kiah  had  (2  Chr.  zxxii.  28).  We  ahould  therefore 
here  read  store-cities,  which  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  our  tran-slators.  The  name  of  PiTHOM 
jidicates  the  i«gion  near  Heliopolia,  and  therefore 
iht  neighbourhood  of  Goshen  or  that  tract  itaelf, 
and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Raamsea 
ia  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  Ezodna  we  read  of  Ramesea  aa  the  atarting-  ^ 
point  of  the  journey  (Ex.  xii.  37 ;  aee  a^so  Num. 
xxxiii.  3,  5). 

If  then  we  auppose  Ramesea  or  Rnamses  to  have 
oeen  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either 
Goahen  itaelf  or  a  diatiict  of  it,  we  have  to  endea- 
vour to  determine  ita  atuation.  L^isiua  aupposea 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  ia  on  the  aite  of  Rameaea  (aee 
Map,  vol.  i.  p.  598).  Hia  reasons  are,  that  in  the 
LXX.  Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameaea 
(«ra0*  *Hp^wv  w^Uy,  iv  yf  'Pofic^rof ,  or  cis 
yqy  *Pafif<nryi),  in  a  passage  where  the  Heb.  only 
mentions  "the  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi.  28), 
fcud  that  theiv  ia  a  monolithic  group  at  Aboo-Ke- 
«heyd  representing  Tum,  and  Ra,  and,  between  them, 
Rameaes  XL,  who  was  probably  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  from  this  men- 
tion of  Heroopolis,  and  the  statue  of  Rameaea  might 
mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It  must,  how- 
tver,  be  remembered  (a)  that  the  aituation  of  H^ 
roopolia  ia  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  that  there- 
fore we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  aituation  aa 
an  indication  of  that  of  Rameaea ;  (6)  that  tha  hmd  of 
Saneaea  may  be  Uut  of  Goshen,  asalraftdy  remarnd. 
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m  urt^e;.  caae  the  paa<«ge  would  not  affoLti  §b$ 
more  predae  indicatioo  <?  the  pnaitioo  if  the  dtj 
Rameaea  than  that  it  was  in  Goahen,  aa  b  eviknt 
from  the  account  of  the  Exodi  a ;  and  (e\  that  the 
mentiii  of  Heroopolia  in  the  LXX.  would  aecm  t« 
be  a  gtoaa.  It  ia  alao  neoesaary  to  oonaider  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  poaition  ol 
Rameaea,  which  seema  to  point  to  the  wertempartcc 
the  land  of  Goahen,  aince  two  fhJ  mardica,  and  part 
at  leaat  of  a  third,  brought  the  laraelitea  from  tbia 
town  to  the  Red  Sea;  aod  the  narrative  appears  to 
indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  towards 
the  aea.  After  the  second  day^a  journey  they  "en- 
camped in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wildcnMaa" 
(Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  tb^  App^tf  to 
have  turned.  If,  however,  Ranneaea  waa  when 
Lepsina  plaoea  it,  the  route  would  have  been  almoat 
wholly  through  the  wilderMsa,  and  mainly  along 
the  tract  bothering  th  t  Red  Sea  in  a  aouthcriy 
direction,  ao  that  they  would  have  turned  almost 
at  once.  If  these  dimcultiea  are  not  thought  inso- 
perable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render  Le|>- 
sius's  theory  extremdy  doubtful,  and  the  one  fiui 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight  milea 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  aeema  to  us  fatal 
to  his  identification.  Even  could  it  be  proved 
that  it  was  anciently  called  Ramean,  the  casa 
would  not  be  made  out,  for  there  ia  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  citiea  in  Egypt  bore  thia  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidaice,  we  may  mentioa 
that  there  is  now  a  pkoe  called  **  Kemseea**  ar 
**  Ramsees*'  in  the  Bohe3rreh  (the  great  province  on 
the  west  of  the  Roaetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  rani- 
tioned  in  the  liat  of  towna  and  villagea  of  EfTpt  in 
De  Sacy'a  "*  Abd-allaiif"  p.  664.  It  gave  to  its 
district'the  name  of  * '  H6f-Kemaeea  "  or  <'  Ramseea." 
Thia  «*H6f"  must  not  be  confounded  with  tha 
"  Hof "  commonly  known,  which  was  in  thedistik* 
of  Bilbeys. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dynai^ 
the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on  tha  mns 
Rameaea,  which  haa  been  aupposed  to  indicsta  a 
royal  builder.  Thia  argument  haa  been  atatad  da^ 
where :  here  we  need  only  repeat  that  tha  higbeat 
date  to  which  Rame^a  I.  can  be  reasonably  aas^nal 
ia  oouaistent  alone  with  the  Rabbinical  data  «r  the 
Exodua,  and  that  we  find  a  prince  of  the  aauM  name 
two  centiuies  earlier,  and  therefore  at  a  time  perh^ 
CLn»*bteni  witn  (Jadier*a  date,  ao  that  the  plaoa 
might  have  taken  its  name  either  from  this  prinoa, 
or  a  yet  eailier  king  or  prinoe  RameMS.  [CHRoao- 
LOOY ;  EoTPT ;  Pharaoh.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

RAMES'SE  (*Pafi€<rai:  om.  in  Vulg.)s 
Rameses  (Jud.  i.  9). 

RAMI'AH  (njOn:  "Po^a:  i?«iMfa).  A  lay- 
man of  Israel,  one  d  the  aons  of  IHumh,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  oocnniand  (Ear.  i. 
25).     He  ia  called  Hiekmas  in  1  Ead.  ix.  26. 

BA'MOTHCnlDjn:  ii^PofMiKamcth).  Ont 
of  the  four  Levitical  citiea  of  Issachar  according 
to  the  catalogue  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the 
parallel  liat  in  Joshua  (xxi.  28,  29),  amongst  ether 
variations,  Jaimuth  appears  in  pUoe  of  Kamoth. 
It  appears  impoesible  to  decide  which  is  the  avred 
reading;  or  whether  again  Remetii,  a  town  cl 
Issachar,  ia  distinct  fix«i  them,  or  3oe  and  the 
same.  No  place  haa  been  yet  diaooverod  which  eaa 
be  plauaibly  identified  with  either.  [G.] 

RAHOTH  (n^D^I:  MfifUt^i  AWx.Twm*! 
£amdk\  Anlnaelite  laymaxiy  of  titt  aMao^HaBl 


BAMOni  QILEAD 

wbo  hjMl  taVen  i  strangv  wim,  and  at  Eira  n  iiMtl- 
garioo  i^rrtd  to  separate  tit>in  ber  (Ezr.  x.  29). 
In  the  pniullel  passage  of  1  EMlras  {i\,  30)  the  name 
it  prtn  as  HiKRKMOTR.  |,G.] 

RAMOTH  GIL'EAD n^l  HbT:  "Pf^i^i^, 
*p9tifM,  and  'Pa^«iM,  raA.ai8 ;  *Ep9fiaBya\aaB ; 
Alex.*Pa^ifM»d;  Joseph. *A^cvia9ct:  Roattoth  Qalaad) 
the  «*  heighU  of  Gilead."  One  of  the  great  fiist- 
oeases  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  ker  to  an 
important  district,  as  is  eridrat  not  only  from  the 
dirsct  statement  of  I  K.  iv.  IH,  that  it  commanded 
the  regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but 
also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  attacked 
•Dd  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahab,  Ahaxiah,  and  Joi-am. 

It  seenu  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
kamath-Mizpeh,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Josh.  ziii.  26),  and  which  again  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  with  Labon  by  the  simple 
rite  of  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  which  heap  is  ez- 
fressly  stated  to  have  borne  the  nnmes  of  both 
(J  ILK  AD  and  MiZPEll,  and  became  the  gi-eat  sanct- 
uary of  the  regions  east  of  Joixian.  The  vaiiation 
of  Rimioth  and  Ramath  is  quite  ftasible.  Indeed, 
it  occurs  in  the  caM  of  a  town  of  Judah.  Probably 
from  its  commanding  position  in  the  tenitory  of 
Gad,  as  well  as  its  sanctity  and  sti^ngth,  it  was 
cho!»en  by  Moses  ■•  the  City  of  Refuge  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  ita  name  is  tirst 
intitxluoed  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8.  xxi.  88). 
Wc  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofTioers,  Den«geber,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  impoitaiit  region  of 
Arji^ob,  and  the  no  less  impoiiaut  district  occupie«l 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (1  K.  iv.  13;. 

In  the  second  Syrian  wai'  Ramoth-Gilead  played 
%  conspicuous  part.  During  the  invasion  related 
in  1  K.  XV.  20,  ur  some  subsequent  incursion,  this 
important  jdace  had  bren  seized  by  Benhadad  1. 
from  Omri  (Joseph.  Aid,  viii.  15,  §3).  Ahab  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a 
place  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
«id  and  he  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Jeho- 
sh.iphat,  the  gieat  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah, 
he  planned  an  attack  (1  K.  xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 
The  incidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known :  the 
attempt  failed,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Ji:zR£liX ; 
MiCAiAii ;  Naaman  ;  Zkdrkiah.] 

Diunng  Ahaziah's  short  reign  we  hear  nothing  of 
IUmoth,aud  it  probably  remained  in  poasession  of  the 
Syrians  till  the  8U[>prvssion  of  the  Moabite  rebellion 
gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He  allied  himself 
toe  the  purpose  att  his  father  had  done,  and  as  he 
himnelf  had  done  on  his  late  campaign,  with  hiM 
relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He  was  noore  fuituimte 
than  Ahab.  The  town  wjis  token  by  Israel  (Jwwph. 
Ant.  iz.  6.  §1 ),  and  held  in  spite  of  all  the  eiIort> 
of  Ilazael  ( wh3  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Damascus^ 
to  r^iin  it  2  K.  ix.  14).  During  the  enit>untn 
Jornn:  him^eIf  naiTowly  e^^aped  the  fate  of  hih 
fiithcr,  being  ^as  we  learn  fn>m  the  LXX.  vei>i«in 
of  2  Cur.  zzii.  6,  aiKl  from  J^■('phust  woundi>d  hv 
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I  oite  of  the  Syrian  arrows,  and  that  so  severely  at  if 

necessitate  hW  leaving  the  army  and  retiring  to  hil 

palace  at  Jeziecl  (2  K.  viu.  28.  ix.  15;  2  Chr. 

I  xxti.  6).     The  fortress  was  left  in  charge  of  Jabiu 

But  h«  was  quickly  called  away  to  the  mor*  as- 

poriant  and  congenial  task  of  rebelling  againa  oil 

masUr.     He  drove  off  fix>m  Ramoth-(iilead  ae  if  oa 

'  lome  errand  of  daily  occurrence,  but  be  did  iM»t 

return,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  revisitad  tht 

place  to  which  he  muiA  mainly  have  owed  his 

>  repiitition  and  his  advancement. 

I      Henceforward  liamoth-Gilead  diaappears  from  our 

I  view.     In  the  account  of  the  (iileadite  campaign 

of  the  Maccabeea  it  is  not  recognizable,  unless  it  be 

under  the  nanne  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh).     Camaim 

appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  dia- 

trict  at  that  time,  and  contained  the  sacred  dose 

I  (T^/*crot)  of  Aahtaroth,  in  which  fugitives  took 

refuge  ( 1  Maoc.  v.  43). 

Ensebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of  Ra- 
I  moth  as   15  miles   from    Philadelphia  {Ammi^y 
I  Their  knowledge  of  the  cotmtry  on  that  side  of  the 
'  Jordan  was  however  very  imperfect,  and  in  thisoaM 
I  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Eusebius  placing 
j  it  west,   and  Jerome  east  of  Philadelphia.    Tha 
I  latter  |xwition  is  obviouidy  untenable.     The  former 
is  nearly  that  of  the  modem  town  of  es-Su/^,*  which 
I  Gasenius  (notes  to  Burckhardt,  p.  lOtfl)  propoaei 
to  identify  with  Ramoth-Gilead.      EwaU  {Gftck, 
iii.    500  no^;,    indeed,    proposes    a    site    further 
north  as  more  probabla.     He  suggests  /?«mm«, 
on  tha  northern  slopes  of  the  JeM  AjUn^  a  few 
miles  weet  of  Jerathj  and    between   it  and   tha 
well-known   fortiess    of  A'uldt    tr^Bubtni.     Tha 
(lObition  asAigiicd  to  it  by  Eusebius  answeia  toler- 
ably well  fur  a  site  bearing  the  nnme  of  Jel'M 

(  ^IjJL:^  )>  exactly  identical  with  the  ancint  Ha- 

biew  Gii€ad,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetxco  rJfZham, 
March  11,  1806  \  and  maiked  on  his  map  (/M/., 
iv.)  and  that  of  Van  de  Vekie  (1858)  as  four  or 
five  milca  north  of  eM-SaU,  And  probably  thia 
situation  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  If  Ha- 
moth-(iilead  and  Raroath-Miz|ieh  are  identical,  a 
more  notthem  position  than  u-SaU  would  Mev 
inevitable,  since  Ramath-Mizp^  was  iu  the  noitheiv 
portion  of  tha  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  ziii.  20).  Thia 
view  is  suppoiied  also  bj  the  Arabic  version  of  tha 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  gives  B<an,ih  tl-Jerttk^  i.  e. 
the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers,  the  modem 
Jeranh  ;  with  which  the  statement  of  the  caraful 
Jewish  traveller  Parchi  agiera,  who  says  that 
**  Gilmd  is  at  pi^eseut  ^  Djeia»h  "  (Z:inz  in  Ashcr'a 
Benjamin,  4(>5).  Still  the  fact  remains  that  tha 
name  ot  Jebel  Jiradt  or  Mount  Gilead,  is  attached 
to  the  RMks  of  mcuntain  between  the  W^uiy  SKo'ab 
on  the  snuth,  and  ViW.v  Ztrka  on  the  noith.  tha 
highest  (lor;,  the  ISamoth.  of  which,  is  the  Jchd 
CMii.  [G.] 

RA'MOTH  IN  GILEAD  (ly^ja  nbl*!; 

yi  'Pa/iiir0  iv  raXad5,  AinifimB,  'PtfAfikB  FaXadi , 
Alex.  'PaufUfB,  'Pa^iv#:  Rnntutk  in  Oai*i€ki-,  Deut. 
iv.  43;  Jifc^h.  XX.  8,  xxi.  38;  1  K.  xxii.  3.«  K\f- 
whei-e  the  hliortei  form,  Kaiioth  (iilkai>,  is  iu«d. 


•  Ak  S4Ut  apprars  to  be  an  Arabic  a|iprupriailun  of  tht' 
•cc!(r«iastiral  nant**  Saltan  kimtioun—  Uw  sacird  fon>t— 
which  (icrur»  In  liatii  of  Um*  opiaciipal  elite*  <«  the  KsaI  of 
Jordan  (RcUmi.  I'al.  315.  317).  ll  baa  nu«.  a»  la  ukiuI 
In  sacfa  (w^.  acqaired  a  nt'W  meaning  or  lu  own—*  tti« 
brsai  .Sur."    (Oomiwre  Klkalxh.) 

•  la  this  cuonrctkm  it  Iscurioiia  that  the  Jewasbooldd**- 
rtva  Jsiis^  i wakh  Uiey  write  Cro>.  bf  oiRiuaL-ilua,  ftusi  I 


MnnnCn^^'^^'Kar  8abadutha.one  of  tbr  i 
Icrrvtl  on  Mizpeb  (Zuns.  u  abiivcX 

*  'Vl»  -  tn  "  in  tills  laat  portaa^  (though  i.N>t  di»tliical*hsd 
by  italiet)  Is  a  mrr«  intei  poiatiun  of  the  iranslator :  tha 
llrt>rrw  «urda  C3  not  coiitaiu  tbe  prrpoaiikm,  m  Diey  4s 
in  tki'  thrve  other  passage  but  are  exactly  thiae  wlhlii 
elsevhsre  an  itaisiai  •*  BamaU  •«  Jn4.* 


1004  BAMS  HORNS 

UAMS'  HORNS.    [OomcKT;  JirniLKU.J 
HAMS*  8KIK8  DYED  EED  ^O^S^K  mp 

il(,v9ffo^aytiintyai  pelles  arigUim  rubrioatat)  foi-tned  I 
mrt  of  tlic  mntenuls  tliat  the  Israelites  were  ordei^l 
tA  prwenl  :l^  oJfenngB  for  the  nmkitig  of  the  Taber- 
lificle  (  Kx.  XXV,  5) ;  of  which  tJipy  served  u  one  of 
tiie  iiinei  covering*,  tbej-e  being  above  the  nam* 
£kin»  ftn  outer  mverinf  of  bitdgeni"  skiiui.  [But  «e 
Eaoqer,  App.  A.] 

There  i*  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
IKX.  and  Vulgiite»  and  the  Jewish  intei-prtfcera,  is 
tsrrect.  The  original  words,  it  li  tnie,  admit  of 
bdog rendered  thyi^ — "skins  of  rc^l  ratna/'  in  which 
oue  mioddamtm  agrees  with  ilttn  tnstend  of  *6rdth 
f»ee  Ewidd,  Or,  §570).  Tbe  red  ram  i»  by  Ham. 
Smith  (Kitti>,  CycL  ■.  t.)  identified  with  the 
Attudad  sheep  {Ammotragta  Trotjelaphus  \  lee  a 
figure  in  App.  A),  **  who«e  normal  colour  ia  re<l^ 
m^m  bright  cheitant  to  rufous  chocolate,"  It  i* 
faudl  moirfr  probable,  howeTer,  tiiat  the  fikins  weiii 
^oit  of  llie  domestic  breed  of  nuns,  which,  as 
Kaihi  myt,  ••  wep«  dytd  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." [W,  H] 

BATHA  (PIBI;  Ta^afa:   Bapha),     Son  of 

Binea*  among  the  des*'.endants  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(1  Chr.  iriii.  37)*  He  is  called  Kephaiah  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  43. 

SATH'AEL  rPaAo^X  =  ^«Sl,  "  tlie  divine 
healer").  **  Cue  of  the  seven  holy  angelii  which 
....  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One**  (Tob.  »i.  15).  According  to  another  JewiA 
tTadttioQ,  liaphiid  waa  one  of  the  /o«r  ong^U  which 
ftuod  romjd  the  thmtie  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel, 
Cjabrtel^  l<jiphjel).  His  plfi^e  is  said  to  have  been 
behind  the  tbi-one,  by  the  stnndard  of  Ephntim 
.  (comp.  Num.  ti.  IH),  und  his  name  wa*  interpreted 
aA  foreshadow ini;  tlte  l»ezJing  of  the  schism  of  Jero- 
boam, who  aro!»e  from  tltat  tribe  { I  tC.  xi.  2<>  ; 
Buxiorf*  J^x.  Rahb.  p.  47).  in  Tohit  he  appears 
as  the  fi^tiidi?  And  counsellor  of  Tobias.  By  hi»  help 
Sara  w<n  tlclivt'roti  from  her  phtgue  (vi.  16,  17], 
and  Toblt  from  hia  blindness  uL  7,  8).  lu  the 
book  of  Knoch  he  ap|:iear&  as  *'  the  angel  of  the 
spirit*  of  m*'n  "  {tx,  3  ;  cnmp,  iJillmmm,  ad  he,)* 
lfij(  synTltdlic  cLiriicfer  in  tho  wprirryphal  narmtive 
ii  cleiily  in<licAtMl  when  he  describes  himself  as 
"  Amriiii  the  $oti  of  Ammitt***  (Tob.  v.  V2],  the 
tnejseiijjer  of  the  l^itl's  help,  spring'ne:  iVora  the 
Lortl'K  inei-cy.  [ToBlT.]  The  nnme  ocx^urs  in 
1  Chr,  xxTi«  7  u  a  simple  proper  name.  [Re* 
PHAEU]  [B.  F.  W.] 

RAPHA'IM  {'Fapdt¥  =  n'*HQ\  Faphaim,  Ret- 
fhtim).  The  name  of  mu  anecwtor  of  Judjtli  (Jud. 
viii.  1 }.  Jn  same  MSS.  tliis  name,  with  three  otheii., 
h  oi&tteif.  [li,  F.  W.] 

KATHON  (*Pa^«i^F;  Alex,  wid  Joseph.  Ta- 

pvr :   refill,  y-J^i  :   liaplkm),    A  dtj  ot  Gil<*|, 

under  the  wall*  of  wnioh  JudnaMaccabaeus  defeated 
Timotheus  ( 1  M-icc.  v,  37  ojdj^).  It  «f  penri  to  have 
stood  ou  tin*  eastern  side  &i  an  important  wady, 
and  Jit  no  grtat  distance  from  Cjunaim— pmbabiy 
Af^htejoth-KaroAim.  li  mjny  hare  teen  identical 
With  IfapJuuuL,  wliich  is  n>ention«l  by  Pliny  {If,  B. 
V.  l*j)  ntf  ^jueoi'  the  cities  of  the  r*ecapolis,  but  with 
BO  ipecificatioji  of  its  |ic«ution.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing ID  thfi  narrative  of  I  Haoc.,  of  2  Maoc.  (xii.). 


EAVEN 

or  of  .Tiwephtis  {AAt,  xii.  8,  ^5%  U>  <si«Hi  M  ll 
dttbde  wh*fti»ei  iKc  torrent  in  <|af»tion  is  f  be  ftirr 
uiaXi,  the  Z**rhdit  or  any  other. 

in  Ki*p«»rt'*  miip  vocimfipsfiiTiiig  W«tx>^Ma*t  8^ 

^  ^«  one  «f  tl»  bntK^«f 
Old  cUiae  10  tbe 

Vht^>mth  f'isniiiiai.     fkn  It 
thk  caa  odf  k 


i/r  W  IfijliiHi 


l**ndmg  to  StMnntnfin, 

Ui  bit  idcntlfiHj    with 
our  pf«ifit 
taken  aa  ni' 

we  should  rJL[>^'^  i'->  III 

BA'PHU(K^il^:  •Po^oii:  Hcj^).  Tfct 
of  Palti,  the  spy  selected  fhno  tbe  tribe  «f 

(^Num.  xiii.  9)* 

RABSE8,  CHILDREN  OF  (^^A  ymn^k. 

pa  Thargitj,  One  of  the  natioisi  wl)«w  ni  iMtf 
was  ravaged  by  Holofeiurs  in  his  appioaA  l»i«ta 
(Jud.  ii.  26  only).  Tliey  are  oaxaoi  MSS  to  iai 
(Lydia),  and  app--'-  -utb  ^mtoL  fbi  «ll 
Latin  Teraion  le^  <ri  Mm^  miA  «llA 

the  Feshito  ww  j  i  ^      •  agfwawut  bAm  At 

p(iK«eut  oormption  of  it*  text.  Wn\ff  (/Jhv 
JitditK  1861,  pp.  95,  9iS)  rwt<>mi  the 
Chaldee  text  of  the  pKBsaf^e  aa  Tlnrs  aod  ^ 
compares  the  latter  rnitne  with  KKq«u^  a  iibia  m 
the  Gulf  of  I^us^  br«weeu  the  Hat  ^JTMhIp 
fkhossiccta  icopulua)  mad  fMhmderimt  or  Alm»» 
di^tta.  If  the  alwve  rostonitioTt  r,f  the  tgi*itil  im 
is  ooiTect,  t'ue  interchaiMge  *'i 
as  ooonedtpd  with  Thar  o»  1 
ii  very  lemarkable;  since  if  >JirvQ«:n  w  uw  trtfB« 
of  Muscovy,  Kosoft  can  haidJy  b«  t4lm  ^kmfim 
ofKussia,     [Rostf.]  [Oj 

RATHITMlTg   CPi^w^ot;    Ala.   fihrn 
BdhifniiJif,  ♦*  liaihumua  th#  saoiy  writer*  oi  I U^ 
it.  145,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  suroe  m  •*&Ulini  *i 
chancellor-  of  £».  tr.  ft,  d,  17,  tX 

UAYES  {2%  'M^  :  mipM,  -  «««■).  **• 
weU-kuowubirdofdiat  •  -^--^L^h  ttmmtkmd^ 
various  passagea  ia  Uit  <  •t't  m  ••  im0 

that  thnlUh,  *6r4b  is  :^»ktel,lk^ 

versions  agreeing  on  the  f «>«u%  mui  the  eCrndbA 
from  a  root  signiiying  **  to  be  \^thj*  ^s«Dti^  OB 
rendenng.  A  raven  wnt  «eni  «at  by  ^«ni  hm  ^ 
ark  to  see  whether  the  Wttfcn  W99  nbiid  (te 
viiL  7).  This  b£rd  was  not  nUowni  a»  Ibid  If  *» 
Mosaic  law  ( Ler.  xi.  1 5)  t  tlie  vofd  *4rib  it  4iiH 
less  used  in  a  generic  Frnc(».  amf  ftirl:?^  rti» 
B|iecif«  of  the  gentts  T  • 
coroner ),  and  Uie  Itoodc^l 

w«r»   the  mean?,        '  r*  ocz=lti««.  ^ 

fcuppoiling  the  }>  iie  bratAi  C^rtlA 

^1  h.  ivii,  4»  6J.  :>'Ir  BC)<**.«1 

us  instances  of  Cod's   | 
(Job   ixxriii.  41,    I,ti> 

Tbey  are  tmumerKted  wi«i  ti>»:  cwh  tJir  l'_tv^ii»  lk-» 
as  mtirking  tbt  «U«okti«ti  of  GJem  (la.  ixtt*.  tlv 
*«The  Jocks  of  tbe  belovfti**  v«  cmipv«l  la  m 
glossy  blacknets  of  the  twirfttV  j^amm^  IC^L 
r.  U).  Tbe  raven  a  mntnmm  batMi*,  «^ 
es]ifx'ally  his  rvadtfiesi  to  Mtaek  iht 
alluded  to  in  Prov.  luc.  17. 

The  LXX  '  ^  '  >  r..r  niltfl^r  lpv*  c^ 
Hebrew  axil  v'eralioD  lit  dfli*  vm.  I 

fbrwhertos  ;  rw-i  ♦•  tKn  t.-.  -jti* 

went  foilh  to  luid  ifo  |[tr* 
waters  were  dried  up,*  in 
natoeii  sbove,  togrth«r  with  Ui«  Syi  v*  tU  a')* 
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in  .KffTMcnted  as  **  nc  t  rvtuniiiig  jntil  the 
«M  liiied  from  off  ite  earth."  On  this  subject  the 
raader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  (Not.  CrU.  i.  12), 
Bochart  {.ffitroz.  ii.  801),  Rosenmilller  {Schol,  tn  V, 
T.)t  Kalisch  (Qenesia),  and  Patrick  {Commentary), 
jvbo  shews  tne  maoifest  incorrectDess  of  the  LXX. 
in  rtpresenting  the  raven  an  keeping  away  from  the 
ark  while  the  waters  lasted,  but  as  returning  to  it 
when  thev  were  dried  up.  The  expression  "  to  and 
fro "  dearlj  proves  that  the  raven  must  have  re- 
turned to  the  ark  at  intervals.  The  bird  would 
doubtless  have  found  food  in  the  floating  carcasses 
of  the  Deluge,  but  would  require  a  more  solid 
r»(ting'^round  than  they  could  afford. 

The  subject  of  Elijah  s  sustenance  at  Cherith  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fanoi- 
ful  speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  shew 
that  the  'Srtbim  ("ravens")  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith ;  this  theoiy  has 
bKW  weU  answered  by  Relan«*  {Pokiest,  ii.  913). 
Others  have  founa  m  tne  ravens  merely  merchants ; 
while  l^lichaelis  has  attempted  to  shew  that  Elijah 
tierely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game  1  Keil  {CwnmefU,  in  K,  rvii.)  makes 
the  following  just  observation :  "  The  teit  knows 
nothing  of  bird-catching  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowlttlges  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commamied  the  ravens  to  provide  His  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh." 

Jewish  and  Arabian  writen  tell  stiange  stones  of 
this  bird  and  its  cruelty  to  its  young ;  hence,  say 
some,  the  Ix>iti*s  express  care  for  the  young  ravens, 
after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  nests  by  the 
parent  birds  ;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's  want  of 
affection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without  foanda- 
tion.  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  common 
bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying  rest- 
lefsly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  satisfy  its 
voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  espei'ial  object  of  GodV 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
/nsessoTM,  fiunily  Corvidas.  [W.  H.] 

BA'ZIS  C*PaC<f  t :  Haxku).  *«  One  of  the  ekIerR 
of  Jei-usalem,"  who  killed  hiaiself  under  peculiarly 
terrible  circumstanoes,  that  he  might  not  fiUl  **  int(i 
the  hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Maoc.  ziv.  37-46V 
In  dying  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  fidth 
in  a  resurrection  (vtr.  46) — a  belief  elsewhere  cha- 
racteristic ot  the  Maccabnean  conflict.  This  kct  ot^ 
suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  Uw  and  neofrfe  (Ewald,  AlUrih,  198 ;  John 
viii.  22;  oomp.  Grot.  Dm  Jure  Belli,  il.  xix.  5),  hah 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  wa^ 
quoted  by  the  Donatiata  as  the  sin^^le  fiurt  in  Scrip- 
ture which  supported  their  fanatical  contempt  of 
Kfe  (Aug.  Ep,  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  the  fitr 
ness  of  the  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  that 
of  a  man  **  non  eligendae  mortis  sapiens,  sed  ferendae 
humilitatis  impatiens"  (Aug.  /.  c. ;  comp.  c.  Garni. 
i.  36-;i9).  At  a  later  Ume  the  fiivour  with  which 
the  writer  of  2  Maoc.  views  the  conduct  of  Kaxis— 
a  fiMrt  which  Augustine  vainly  denies — wat  urge<) 
rightly  by  l*rotestant  writers  as  an  argument  igainst 
tlw  inspiration  of  the  book.  Indeed  the  whole  nar- 
rative breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  heroism,  or  of  th 
later  saaloU  (conip.  Jos.  B,  J.  iii.  7,  It.  1,  §10),  aD< : 

•  1 .  n")1D  ;  viAi^^ot,  ivpc¥ ;  novaeula,  ftrrum :  trom 
TMO.  "  wcrapr,"  or  "  »wp^"  (ietrniu*  ouiiim\-U  It  witb 
Iha  Oct  KT.  ••  to  fiur'"  1 1"**!.  *l»> 
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the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  oflinr  uo  mUsamtUty 
pwallel  (oomp.  Grimm,  ad  he.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAZOB.*  Besides  other  usages,  the  pnettot 
iti  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow, 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necesutj  for 
tlie  special  titide  of  a  baiber  (Nam.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5 ;  Is.  vii.  20 ;  Ei.  v.  1 5 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  aLto  the  scisson,  such  at 
an  described  by  Lucian  {Adv.  Indoct.  p.  395,  voL 
Is.  ed.  Amst. ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  pit)ceia  of 
Oriental  shaving,  and  especially  of  the  head,  is  mi* 
nutely  described  by  Chardin  {Voy.  iv.  144).  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  36.  37).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BEAI'A  (n;jn:  'Pvx^'  ^«'«")-  A  Reabenite, 
M>n  of  Micah,  and  apparently  prince  of  his  tribt 
(1  Chr.  V.  5).    The  name  is  klentical  with 

BEAl'AH  njK'):  '?d»a;  Alei-Tefti:  lUSa). 
1.  A  descendant  of  'Shubal,  the  son  of  Jodah  (1 
Ohr.  iv.  2). 

a.  (*Pa!i,  Ear. ;  'Pooiii,  Neh. :  Badki.)  Tha 
children  of  Reaiah  were  a  fiunily  of  Nethinim  who 
retunied  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  i.. 
47 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  The  name  appears  as  AiBUl 
in  1  Ead.  V.  31. 

BE'BA  (VTi-  '^•fi^'f  ^  ^'um.,  'Poi9^  in  Josh,  t 
Rebe).  One  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Mklianites  slaia 
by  the  childi-en  of  Israel  in  their  avenging  expe* 
clitiun,  wh0n  Balaam  fell  (Num.  zxii.  8 ;  Jo»h.  liii. 
il).  The  different  equivalents  for  the  name  in  the 
LXX.  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  books  were  not  tnuulated  by  the  same  hand. 

BEBEO'CA  ('PciS^Kxa :  Bebecax).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Keuekah  (Itom.  ix.  10  only). 

BEBEK'AH  (n^T,  Le.  Kibkah:  'P«/S^«mi! 
Rebecca),  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  23)  and 
^ster  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  firat  cousin  to  her  father  and  to 
Lot.  She  is  fint  presented  to  us  in  the  account  of 
the  mission  of  Elieier  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  zxiv.). 
In  which  his  interview  with  Rebekah,  htf  consent  and 
marriage,  are  reUtcd.  The  whole  diaptcr  has  been 
pointed  out  as  uniting  most  of  the  drcumsUncca  of 
a  pattern-marriage.  The  sanction  of  parents,  tb« 
gukknoe  of  God,  Uie  domestic  occupation  of  Rebekah, 
her  beauty,  courteous  klndnesa,  willing  consent  and 
modesty,  and  sncce«  in  retaininf  her  hnsbatd'a 
love.  For  nineteen  yean  she  was  childless:  then, 
after  the  prayen  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  m- 
quire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bora, 
and  while  the  younger  was  mora  particularly  the 
companion  and  mvoarite  of  his  mother  (zxv.  19-28) 
the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (zxvi.  35). 
When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  famine  into  the  lawleMS 
it>untry  of  the  Philistines,  Rebekah's  beauty  became, 
as  was  apprehended,  a  source  of  dai^er  to  her  hns- 
baml.  But  Abimelrch  was  restrained  by  a  sens* 
of  justice  such  as  the  conduct  of  his  prcdeceasot 
(XX.)  in  the  case  of  Sarah  would  not  lead  Isaac  to 
es|«rt.  It  was  probably  a  considcrablt  time  after* 
waitls  when  Rebeluih  suggi>s»ed  the  deceit  that  wu 

S.  37 J  ;  cowfwi-t ;  «W"r  (3  Sun.  xi.  s).  In  ibefllnliC 
V-n*.  oC  3 Mam.  ul  h. gth^o  It  •••  nior **  (Ues.  p.  U9}, 
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ycnistiiid  hif  iM»b  c«i  hie  blind  fi.th?r.  Sbe  4tiTeit(d 
tail  tid^  him  Id  carrying  it  out,  tbresaw  the  pr4»> 
bailie  coti»e«4 nonce  of  Esau's  anger,  and  pt^veiitetl  it 
br  moving  ItiSMC  to  send  J>iool>  awAT  to  l^A<t4m-mram 
( ti  V  ii . )  lo  her  own  kiadred  ( ixii .  Ti ) .  Tin*  Tjirgutu 
Pfciftidajon.  htfttot  (<ifcn*  ixxv,  8  >  that  the  newj  of  her 
it»aU)  Wjis  Litiaght  to  Jacob  at  iSllou-boehuth.  It 
buA  betu  C(>njectuie«l  thnt  she  died  during  bia 
•ojourn  in  P^dan-nram;  for  her  uursc  appears  to 
luive  \ci\  Isuvc's  dwell  tug  and  gnne  tnck  to  Pudan- 
•nun  bdfoi-e  thut  ]:>eriod  (comp^t^  ixir.  59  and 
ixxv.  8),  and  Rebduh  is  not  mentioned  when  Jacob 
returns  to  his  Citi'iert  nn.r  do  we  hear  of  her  buriftl 
idl  it  is  in<jiii<:n tally  mentioned  bj  Jaa)b  on  hi« 
dettthbed  utix,  31). 

St.  Paul  {Horn,  ix,  101  refera  to  ber  aa  being 
made  AtaquaistiHi  with  the  purpose  of  God  regarding 
bar  chiidrca  before  they  weie  bom. 

For  coromenti  on  the  whole  histoiy  of  Kebekah, 
MM  Origin,  J{om.  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii. ;  ChryivMtomt 
Hotn,  in  Gene^int  48-54.  Hebekah'*  inquiry  of 
Godf  and  the  «uuwer  girea  to  ber,  aro  diac'iMed  by 
Dejiing,  Ohaer.  Sac.  i,  12,  p.  53  acq.,  and  in  an 
mmj  by  J,  A.  Schmkl  in  Nov.  Thes.  TheoL-Phi- 
htog.'u  188.  [W.T.  B.] 

RE'GHAB  (13n  =  "  tb«  horannaii,''  6om 
53T,  T6eab,  **  to  ride" :  Tnx"^  -  iSleoAair).  Three 
pnvoaa  beorhig  Ihit  aomo  are  mentbtwd  Id  the 

1.  The  intber  or  ancestor  of  JehonjvUb  (2  K.  x* 
15,  rA;  \  Cbr.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxiv.  6-l»),  idenlilwa 
by  some  writein,  but  conjectuimliy  only,  witii  Hobab 
(Arias  MoiitanuA  on  Judg.  i.;  Sanetiu*,^uotei-t  by 
Cttlmet,  Disi,  sur  les  Rsahabit€9],   [kKCtlAlinxs/] 

2.  Out  of  the  two  "captunf  of  bands "'  {iffQ^ 
^ft'oi  trv<rTp*fifidTwVt  princ^xs  htronmni,  whom 
Jah^Mitiheth  took  into  his  service^  and  who»  when  hii 
cause  W!ts  tailing,  oonspii^  to  munder  him  (2  Sam. 
i v»  2^.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  2,  § ! )  csalU  him  Bdnfos, 
[Baanak  ;  IsHiiosHirrrK,  vol.  i.  p.  891.) 

3.  The  father  of  ilakhiab,  ruler  of  part  of  Betb- 
bacoeiem  (Neh.  iii.  14),  named  as  re|j<RiritJg  the 
duDg-gute  in  the  ibiUdcatiotia  of  Jvni<snlrm  nndvr 
Keiiemiah.  [K.  H.  P.] 

BE  CHABITES  (0*331:  ^Apxafi^h/Akxa- 
p^iv :  HechabUae),  The  tribe  thu*  named  iip|t«ira 
befoi%  us  m  one  memorable  scene.  Tlieir  history 
before  and  alter  it  lies  iu  Aome  obscurity.  We  aie 
ltd  to  sttijch  out  and  c»mbine  lionie  ficattened  notices, 
ud  to  get  from  thum  what  light  we  can. 

(I.)  lu  1  Cbr,  ii.  55,  the  hou^e  of  Reehab  is 
ideotilied  with  a  section  of  the  Kenibaa,  who  came 
iato  Cnnium  with  the  Ismelites  and  reinined  their 
nomiidid  liabitfi,  and  the  name  of  Ham  math  ia 
BMintionBd  oa  the  putria;ch  of  the  whole  tiibe» 
[KjlHITteS  :  Hkmath.]  It  lias  been  inferred  fixnn 
thu  M^«age  th^it  the  dcsoeudauU  of  Ikvluib  )»e- 
koged  to  a  brimch  of  the  Kenites  si-tJleti  tioin  the 
ltii$t  lit  JdVjcx  in  Judiih,  fJEiiOSAL'Aii.]  'Hue  lUut, 
howev»*r,  that  JehouAdab  took  an  active  pivil  iii  the 
revolution  which  pliiced  Jehu  on  the  thjxme,  seemi 
to  inJktite  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to  Israel 
imtJicr  than  to  Judah,  and  the  btc  date  of  I  Chr„ 
Uken  together  with  other  fact*  {infm\  makes  it 
mote  pitibrtble  that  this  ptusoge  refeia  to  the  locality 
o<H:iipiea  by  the  K'echabitea  after  tlieir  Teturn  from 
Lhc  captivity.*    Of  ficchab  hij.i-^:f  nothing  ia  known. 
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He  mnj  have  i«»ii  Urn  fiitt»«r,  be  rnvy  km  b«B  6i 

temut«  «iii,«v  f  «f  .IrhonndAb,  Tli#  iiwiiia/  ^  •• 
word  makes  it  prul«hl«  eswii|^K  that  it  vaa  «l 
epithet  puasitig  in>o  a  t^rrvpcr  tumm*  U  tsaif  lut 
pc»intfd,  M  10  tlie  mbbcM^ii^  «f  2  Sam.  K,  S,  to 
a  ron«piciioiis  l«rm  of  tbe  irtUi  Bv^bttto  Ub,  mi 
JehotiadAb,  tH#  «»  of  tK*  £«£l«n  vujT  1m««  t«aii  ■ 
part  at  t«a»t,  fur  tlmt  f«A«oo,  the 
fji»mdl  of  the  lt<^>*  t«|^tiiiti  of  I^fiiHi  «rli» 
wiUi  tin  '(ioini?»  (2  K 

.\is.'r  irY    as    tti  ^  V  tt» 

name  >  'noug^h  to  u. 

fmm   ti  I   lea^rfitti^  of  the 

tury.    1.  EcfJcs.  *mt€  hff*  bt  |i»>l^fc» 

&iim  2  K*  ii.  12,  xiiL  14,  that  thi^'two  mft  le^ 
pheta  Kli>>*b  atul  ILi^ha  wvr«  kiwMm.  mat  «f  mm, 
iu  h»i  time,  as  lJ»e  ■  I " '    '  ^  Wa<. 

t€,  IU  strenptli    i  -i,  f^m 


Hty,  »•»  k>M 


m 


alterwanl.'*,  wb<sj  t 

sij^ht  of,  fht:%   VII*   ■ 


"  Ja  conQrauitkin  of  this  viev,  [(  swj  hf^  notkcil  ttwt 
ttc  -  ibca^ic-bouaa  "  sf  i  J£.  il  14  was  iirobabljr  Iho  known 


hr  impfeaetti  m  fl»  Ulta* 
\     As   Ins  ttBK,  hi 

^  the  iiMisifi 

Q^iideraC  tiii» 

i  ntaii    Hi 

..^b«l  wkM^ 


r  !L«9    «f>Hll  S^ 

;><ii  1.1. 1'-Mi I ;r  M>^M, <<-«.> ^  ,  ^ugc  rod^  il 

th*»  l.XXj  in  Judg.  i.  \?  B  ibxisOan 

a^Toii,  where  the  A.  *»^  .•csa  tliy  ki 

cAttriot^  «f  iron  **1i  ahuur*  Uw^  **i^  wawl  ^^^ 
fin«))7  <inotii5b  b»  taken  fur  the  otber.  Afvt  ti^ 
r  '  lie  Qame,  Biid  tiit  obripw  fub 

H'«  bar«  tbr  italiwil  ti*'^ 

,^ :.,,,,,  'I     i-.f      t..m.^l,.STt      thai    J|J 

was  ^ 
(II, 
been  deiilt  v. 
the  new  ch;* 
of  which   h 
desiceiit,  aibi' 
and  bis  fteoj   .     .   _ 
Jehovah,  circiima9e«i,  ^ 
of  A  braham ,  Tho'  pft  r  +  ' 
l*niet,  and  j' 
felves  bounl 
woniiiip  of  I»ui4   u  u  ■ ' 
was  aotordiogly  not  Ics^s  otfci»iyie  ta  iImm  tiM  9 
the  Uraelitoi.     Tbe  luxmy  and  ItceDcv  rf  V^m^d- 
dan  cities  threatoied   liic  dutructicA  ^ 
fdiaty  of  thetr  nomadic  life  (  A»mm  is.  7.  ^  ^ 
A  protest  was  Bcedad  nfiUist  yotk  r? IK  k^i  •  a 
the  oasa  of  Etijsh.  Mil  «f  t^  KaBiiles  «<  Amsb- 

11,    it    took    f>>«    f'«^rrr.    «f  MCitk^iVI.       JhST*  «B  1> 

beamoi'eii^'  *- than  mr  t«  iiU  sil im 

lifk     Wh.it   i  4  Uvd^tiocal  hab<  w  m 

(oroed  by  a  eui^ixiu  mammixd  (tma  tl^  afacskt  Hi 
ptctphet  of  the  tribe,  th*  dmttofwr  4f  llihgnr, 
V  '  ue  <Lar«d  to  iKiiagi  wss      IVy  wBtti^ 

,„^  oor  hoUd  hMM«  B0r  •«  smI  «i 
I  "d,  tior  IiJive  aair.     All  UHir  «»r«  ^ 

wirre  to  dwfll   in  illWlitlMli 

were  sirangen  in  ^  r,«  tstir*  4, 

was  to  be  the  cutidiUc^i  ^;  Ihtir  rft>illh^  a  >^'^ 
triboil  exist4!Qoe.  fot  t^ir9  oe&lttrin  atti  a  hatf  tlif 
adheivd  tiuthfully  c«  Ihia  ntic;  Is!  «•  hif«  « 
tecofd  of  any  oaiI  iakm  by  tham  ii»  th*  i^lii?^ 

the  periol.     \^«  nuiy  ihiak  «f  tkan  m  | "^ 

tbe  sfime  picturs  wkucii   och«r  trib«k. 
nomiide  liU  with  ndigitwaa  •uaakfity,  l«i 
in  later  |wricHla« 

re(«4(z«u1ls  iM*  Che  iMmailii  tzllia  of  ^  Kfliii 
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Hm  VakathMUw,  of  whom  Diodorut  Seuloi 
Wfmk»  (lii.  94)  M  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  pUuitiog 
MVCraStDor  using  nor  building  house,  and  entore- 
ing  these  tnmsmittod  custoros  under  pein  of  death, 
gire  OS  one  striking  instauGe>  Another  is  found 
Id  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mahomet  (Sale's 
Konm,  Prelun,  Dit9,  §5).  A  jet  more  interesting 
parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sect 
if  the  Wahabys  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
t4irieM.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the  sect  takes 
Mil  name,  reproduces  the  okl  type  of  character  in  all 
its  completeneas.  Anziout  to  protect  his  oountiy- 
men  from  the  rerolting  rices  of  the  Turks,  as 
Jehooadab  had  been  to  protect  the  Kenites  from 
the  like  rices  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Bedouin  re- 
former felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  old 
austnrity  of  Arab  life.  What  wine  had  been  to  the 
fnrlier  preacher  of  righteousnos,  the  outward  sign 
■nd  incentjre  of  a  fatal  corruption,  opium  and 
tobacco  were  to  the  hiter  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Wahabrs  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puri- 
tans of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
strjng  political  Influence  of  Jehooadab  in  2  K.  z. 
15,  23  (oomp.  Burckhardt,  Bedoumi  and  Wahabys, 
p.  283,  &c). 

(III.)  The  Inrnsiaa  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  B.C.  607,  drove  the  Rechabites  from  their  tenta. 
Possibly  some  of  the  previous  periods  of  danger 
may  Iwve  led  to  their  settling  within  the  limits 
of  the  tenitory  of  Judah.  Some  inferences  may 
be  saftly  drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer.  ixir.  The 
names  of  the  Rechabites  show  that  they  continued 
to  be  woivhippera  of  Jeho\*ah.  They  are  already 
known  to  the  pix>phet  One  of  them  (ver.  3)  bears 
the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nazarite  life  gained 
ibr  them  admission  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
cNie  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests  and  Levites, 
within  its  precincts.  They  were  received  by  the 
sons  or  followers  of  a  *«  man  of  God,"  a  prophet 
or  devotee,  of  special  sanctity  (ver.  4).  Here  they 
are  tempted  and  aie  proof  against  the  temptation, 
and  their  steadfaitneKS  is  turned  into  a  reproof  for 
the  un£iithfulness  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  [Jere- 
miah.] The  history  of  thin  trial  ends  with  a 
»|)ecinl  ItleMiing,  the  full  import  of  which  has,  for 
tlie  most  pnrt,  not  been  adequately  apprehended: 
**  Jouadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  Iwfoie  me  for  ever**  {ver,  \9).  Whether 
we  lo«)k  on  this  as  the  utterance  of  a  true  prophet, 
or  a4  a  mtieiniwn  ex  eventu^  we  should  hanlly 
ezpect  at  thiit  prsciite  point  to  lose  sight  altogether 
of  th<wc  of  whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the 
words  poiiitml  only  to  the  pei-petuation  of  the  name 
and  tribe.     They  have,  however,  a  hif;her  meanhig. 

The  words  «*  to  stand  before  me  "  (^JdS  10V)»  *>^ 
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itially  liturgicaL  The  tribe  of  Leri  it  < 
t0  **  stand  before  **  the  Lord  (Deut.  z.  8,  znii.  5, 7\ 
In  Gen.  zriii.  22 ;  Judg.  zz.  28 ;  Ps.  camdr.  1 ;  Jer. 
zr.  19,  the  liturgical  meaning  is  equally  prominent 
and  unmistakeable  (oomp. Gesen.  TAm.  s.  r. ;  Grotioa 
in  loc.).  The  &ct  that  this  meaning  is  given  ("  minia- 
tering  before  me  ")  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  is  en- 
dence  ( 1 )  as  tr  the  received  meaning  of  the  phrase ; 
(2)  that  this  rendering  did  not  shock  tha  feelinga 
of  studious  and  devout  Rabbis  in  Our  Lord's  time ; 
(8)  that  it  was  at  least  probable,  that  there  ezkted 
representatives  of  the  Rechabites  connected  with 
the  Temple  services  in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This 
then,  was  the  eztent  of  the  new  blessing.  Tha 
Rechabites  were  solemnly  adopted  into  the  familiaa 
of  Israel,  and  were  recognised  as  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Leri.*  Their  purity,  their  faithfulnasa^ 
their  conHecrated  life  gained  for  them,  as  it  gained 
for  other  Nazarites  that  honour  (oomp.  Priests^. 
In  Lam.  ir.  7,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to 
the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the  moat  conspicuous 
ezamplea  of  the  Nazarite  life  in  the  prophet's  time, 
and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  as  to  see  whether  there  art 
any  traces  of  their  after-historr  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  writeia.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  are  such 
traces,  and  that  they  confirm  the  statements  made 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Vk 
Izxi.  in  the  LXX.  rrrsion  (r^  Aav(3,  vlw  'iMra- 

deuce,  of  course,  of  a  corresponding  Hebrew  title  in 
the  3iti  century  B.C.,  and  indicating  that  the  "  sons 
of  Jonadab**  shared  the  captirity  of  Israel,  and 
took  their  place  among  the  Levite  podmists  who 
gave  ezpresaion  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people.* 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  liechab  in  Neh.  iii.  14,  as  oo-opeimting  with  the 
priests,  I^evites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  cond  union. 
The  Rechabites  hare  become  Scribes  (Dn^^D,  S^ 

phertm).  They  give  themselres  to  a  calling  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon  was  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  Levites.  The 
other  names  (TlRATiilTES,  SillMEATiilTRS,  and 
SuciiATHiTRS  in  A.  V.)  seem  to  aild  nothing  to 
our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  rendering,  however 
(evidence  of  a  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  In 
the  time  of  Jerome),  gives  a  translation  based  oo 
etymologies,  more  or  lew  accurate,  of  the  proper 
names,  which  strikingly  confirms  the  view  now 
taken.  "  Cognationes  quoque  Scriharum  habitaik 
tiuni   in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  reasouantes,   et   in 


k  Ttke  fact  tbmt  the  Nabathaesos  habitually  drank  **  wild 
bjney  "  (^«A»  iyp^w)  mlxrvi  with  water  (DNmI.  Sic  xlx.  94^ 
sod  that  the  IMouinii  as  babiiiially  still  niake  lucusta  an  i 
snide  of  f(hid  (HurckliATdt.  Hrdouiiu,  p.  370).  »hew»  very  | 
iCnH^Ij  that  th4*  llaptUt's  llfr  wan  faahkiowl  after  the 
R<«babite  as  wpII  as  the  Nasarite  t>-pe. 

•  It  osay  br  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  aotboritlcs 
■greelnic  In  the  ffi*neral  Interpretation  ber^  fflvm.  th«>u|th 
HirfMimr  as  Ut  df^ialla.    Vaiablan  (<Vi(.  .Soe.  In  loc)  men- 
tkwH  a  Je«Uh  trailllon  (K.  Judah,  as  died  by  Klmchl ; 
oomp.  Scalifpr.  AtmcA.  Trikaem,  Senrn:  p.  M)  that  the  I 
dauahteni   ,(  the  K<t:liabitea  nuurM  lieviif^  and  t'oat  '. 
ihvs  fbetr  rhil'lrpn   rame  to  mliilHtrr  in  the  T«>mple.  , 
Clartui  (Ibid  ^  cunJecturrs  that  th«'  R*H^haMtM  themavlvcs 
wero  dHMin  u>  ail  in  the  |tn«tOuiindl     Hanetlu»  and  I 
Gbliuet  M^tpusr  thru  to  have  giimmwd  la  Utr  mtM  i 


waj  as  the  Krthlnim  (Oalroet.  IHu.  tm  k»  Mckabi  In 
Ci>mm.vl.p.  xvlli.i73«).  8erTarlas(IVAaacs.)  hfenUfloa 
them  with  the  Kamntf ;  Scallger  (I.  c)  with  tbeChMMlm, 
In  whoae  name  the  priesu  offered  special  daily  sarrlflces 
and  wb<>.  In  this  way,  were  "standing  before  the  Lord" 
cunttnaallr. 

*  Neither  Ewald,  nor  HengBtenberg.  nor  He  Wette, 
notices  this  Inacriptlcm.  Kwald.  however.  n(tn  the  ftala 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  HengstenberK.  who  ssserta 
its  Davtdlc  authorehtph  bidkates  an  alphabetic  relation 
liptwecn  I*,  and  IV  Izx^  which  Is  at  least  presnmptlve  erl> 
dence  of  a  later  orlf[ln.  and  points,  with  wane  fair  prob»> 
Mllty.  to  Jeremiah  as  the  writer.  (Goaq;^  LAHEStTATRisa) 
It  U  iHUloed.  however,  by  Aain»tine( A^mht.  In  fa.  Ixa.  ^I) 
aoJ  U  referred  Iqr  bin  to  the  UcdiMtes  of  Jer.  aaar. 
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iftVicnuicartJi  eonjiDorantPs.**  •  Thim  mt<*i"prpt«d,  tbt 
piiiag«  points  to  n  n»umpticn  of  the  outttrsrd  form 
•f  their  oW  li<«  and  its  union  with  their  new  funo- 
tieiu.  It  deaervw  notice  aJso  that  while  iu  1  Chr. 
J.  M«  55^  ttie  Kechabit^ft  and  Ketophathit^  ar»  men- 
4i«»i«d  in  close  DODnexion,  the  **  som  of  the  sm^ers  " 
Ifi  Neh.  %n.  2B  Appmr  as  coming  in  lar^  numbera 
lh)m  the  villAges  of  the  same  Not4)phAthit«9.  The 
eloM  ji;itdpo^jtjoii  of  the  RechiihitGB  with  the  «ie> 
woidiiotj  of  [)ttvid  in  I  Clir.  iii.  1,  shows  also  in 
hciw  hooounble  on  estfem  they  were  held  at  the 
time  when  that  book  wiu  coTopilfyl. 

(4»)  The  accouot  of  the  niartyrdom  of  Jfaii«i 
th9  Ji»t  given,  by  He«wippu»  (Eus,  H.  E.  ii.  23) 
brtngs  the  iTonie  of  the  i^echahites  onoe  more  before 
01,  find  m  a  very  strange  connexion.  While  the 
ScHbe'«  and  Phniiseo  wei-e  ctooing  huD«  "one  of 
the  priiPHU  of  the  sona  of  Kechab,  the  son  of  Ke- 
diflbim,  who  are  mentioaed  by  Jeremiah  the  pn>- 
phot,"  cned  out,  protesting  ^^aiBit  the  crime.  Dt* 
Stanley  Smnfms  ami  E&saya  on  ths  Apottolie  Ai^^ 
y.  333),  itniolc  with  the  seeming  luiomrtly  of  a 
prieai,  "  not  only  not  of  Leritical*  but  not  eren  of 
Jewish  dewent,'  suppojies  the  name  to  hare  been 
used  loosely  ai  indicnting  the  abitembus  life  of 
James  and  other  Nnmrites,  and  point*  to  the  fiict 
that  Epiphonius  {/laer.  hxviii.  ]4j  ascribes  to 
Symeou  the  brother  of  James  th*'  worda  which 
Hcgesippiis  pqt^  into  the  mouth  of  the  h*eohabite, 
aa  a  pit>of  that  it  denoted  merely  the  NazHJite 
torm  of  life,  Calmet  {Dia§.  tur  let  RechtA,  1.  c.) 
tiippoae)  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Hechiibito 
Nethinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hegesippns  took* 
in  hifi  igzioirance,  for  a  pnett.  The  riew  which  has 
been  here  taken  pressents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
fntisfnctoi-y  solution.  It  wus  hardly  possible  tliat 
a  wnter  like  Uegisippuf^  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-aervioee  were  fresh  in  the 
mamoriea  of  men,  ahouki  have  thus  tpoketi  of  the 
I^echabim  imleas  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  name  was  conmionly  applied.  He  oaes  it 
■a  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  ^miliar,  irithout 
being  struck  by  any  appansnt  or  real  anomaly.  The 
Targum  of  Jonatlian  on  Jer.  xxxtr.  19,  indicate,  aa 
hai  been  noticed,  tlie  same  fact  We  may  accept 
B^enppus  therefore  a^^  an  additional  witness  to  the 
■dsteo^^  of  the  Rechnbite)  as  a  recognixed  body  up 
Ift  the  de«tmt:tion  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the  ritual 
>f  the  Temple,  pirtly  dcsceuded  from  the  old  "  sons 
:>r  Jonaikbt"  partly  recruitedl  by  the  uicotporation 
Jilo  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  theraselvea,  a»  did 
James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  consecrated  life. 
The  form  of  nnstere  hoIlneK  presented  in  the  life 
of  Jonadnh,  and  the  blessing  pronoancfti  on  hia 
d«acei]dants^  found  tlieir  highet  i^resentatires  in 
the  two  Brotht^rs  of  The  Lonl, 

(5-)  Some  later  notices  aie  not  without  intei^tt, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  tlie  12th  oentiiry  flidiL 
A«her,  1840,  i.  112-1 U),  mentions  that't»ear  £1 
Jubar  (  =  Pumbedtlha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Hechaytes.     They  tilleii  tlie  ground,  kept 


•  The  etymotr>«ies  on  which  this  vcraioo  rests  am.  It 
nti-t  hf  ryitifessed,  Monen-hat  donbtAii  ScsaUger  iSltuA. 
Tri'  ,  <\23>rt;)(><l«i  them  with  iwonk 

'  '  I  fier  lionit.  dorfn^J  Uie  Vnlg. 

Q^'>  not  4}i^ut«  It  Most  modem  InteipratcTs 

i»|ji:»w  Jbe  A.V,  in  mkiua  the  wonds  as  pro|^er  osmes. 

'  A  paper  "  On  rrcrat  NolJd'-a  of  tlie  Rccbabitea,"  by 


flock»  and  herds,  abstain^   dnm  wne  mA  %^ 
and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who  d^roM  thmmrm. 


in  studying  the  Law,  ajMl  we^ng 

TTier  were  10*  1,000  in  r>nTnVr.  atwl 

hw  '*  •'»  t»4  lie 

thtOi*     ...      ,,.,:., V..V.        .-.»«-. 

Dr.  Wolff,  girea  a  y^t  slmn(gtr 

iTport.     The  J»'W5  of  J^ruifelerr*  sn^  Yfmm  I 

him  tlitit  he  wuuld  Bud  the  ts 

living  n«ir  Mecca  {J*nimoi.  i*^* 

he  came  near  Senaa  be  rnme  in  ^-<jut*l^  w^ui  a  Isi 

the  Beni-Khaibr.  who  iartiUfiol  themadrswl^l 

mn*  of  Jonsdab.     With  one  dt  theSD,  MMHi^  Vi 

Qoovencd,  aad   r^>rts  the  dittlogot   m 

^'  I  asked  hina.  '  Whoae  <lcK«Ddttiil»  an  fmV 

Mousa  answered,  *  Oome,  and    1    wiil  skav  yw^ 

and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  worda  of  )m 

xxir.  5-U.     He  then   went   on.      *  Cove,  aid  j«l 

will  tind  us  60,(M>'  in  number*    Toq 

of  the  Pfophift  have  been  ful^Ued,  Jnwitk  lli 

of  Kechab  shall  not  want  a  mmn  lo 

me  for  ever"*  (ibiti*  p.  335 >*      Ift  a 

(Joum,  18:19,  p.  «^89)  he  mentiona  a 

new  with  Mouas,  descnhm  them  as  k»»piag  itndl| 

to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  tiow  by  the  ii«d»  ^W$ 

a'ni-Arluib.  and  »y»  Hiat  Ka%  f «r»d  «>f  ihe  Hii 

of  Dan  li?i'  with  tl*ero.'  [E.  E.  P. 

EE  CHAH   ( HDn  :    *^xd0  ;    Alex. 
iJtfcAa).    In  1  Chr.  I  v.  12,  Beth-i«|i}ta, 
Tehionah  the  tather*  or  fouodcr,  of  li 
said  to  hare  bf«n  **  the  tnen  of  Baefaah***    li  ^ 
TaiTum  of  n,  Joatph  they  art  odled  ** 
of  the  great  Sauhttdrtii/*  the  Targitmiit 
reading  n3"l* 

BECOEDEB  (^1^).  tw  ofBotr  ciU0i 
in  the  Jewi&h  «tat«,  eacnrishig  tkm  ft 
simply  of  an  annaltat*  bat  of  dtaacetlor  ac 
of  the  privy  ooonoa.     T^c  UtI*  it#df  wm^  , 
have  n^fereoce  to  bit  office  aa  adviair  of  tte  IftCt 
St  all  eventa  ^  noticBs  jmre  ihmm  hm  wm 
than  an  atmaltst,  thoiigh  Uie  smpaiaamiimm^M 
records  was  without  doubt  «ntruatal  Ia  Hs.    Ii 
David's  court  the  reoorder  sppean  asn 
officers  of  his  hooaehold  {2  imnL,  riiL  ^  j 

I  Chr.  jmii.  15),  In  Soknixio't*  be  b  oDuplti  v  i^ 
the  thrw  secretaries^  and  Is  BWDtioeed  hvi, 
as  being  their  president  (I  K.  ir.  S).  tfi 
ktah,  the  reoorder,  in  ooqjiincticili  wfHb  ikt 
of  the  palace  at>d  theswre^ry^  leiraBiilid  ' 
(2  fC.  jvitU  16, 37^ :  the  fntrou jnie  «f  tiia 
at  this  time,  Jcoh  the  son  of  Aas|ih,  tm^am  a  fn* 
bable  that  lie  ww  a  L^lta.  Uiadv  Joo^  i| 
recorder,  the  seoniUryfe  and  IIm  fov^ssar  af  ill 
dty  were  cntmsted  with  the  supsiuindaee  «f 
repaim  of  the  Tetn|ile  (2  Chr.  xa^t,  9^ 
notices  are  suffideiit  to  prorv  the  Ug^  MMititw  Ml 
by  him.  \W^  L  H*] 

RED-HEIFER.    [Sfn-OFrEfttM^  fL  ISU.] 


PterotU,  baa  been  raad,  «tee«  tlw  ^hav»  was 
type,  at  UieOambriclga  Martlng  of  th»  Btit^k  Ami<m 

(Ok:tob«r,lB61>.  " 1  -"  ti  ■  TiilfTi  i  ( ■1llii4ltiwswli  m 

tJMk nama  tumi  the  I)iM  Sira.  atioal  two  Bdla»a&  ftiaa 
Th^  bad  a  Hebrew  Blbla,  and  Mid  lha» 
tomboraJewtebKabbt  TTsax  *^  tOm  prntrntfitm 
stories  as  had  twen  bald  tp  W^W  lttf*«f  jatft 
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